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FRANCE,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  PALMERSTON  POLICY. 


The  public  feeling  in  England,  respecting  the 
state  of  our  foreign  relations,  exhibits,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of 
France.  •  In  France,  all  parties  and  classes  are 
anxious  and  excited  :  some  eagerly  hoping  for  war 
Tvith  England ;  others  as  eagerly  seeking  to  main- 
tain peace ;  but  all  actively  engaged  in  discussing 
the  cliances,  and  moved  by  a  lively  interest  in  the 
possible  consequences  of  hostility.    In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  all  is  apathy.    The  newspapers 
write  and  speculate  about;  w^ar  with  France,  it  is 
true,  because  they  must  ^vrite  about  something ; 
"but  there  is  no  excitement,  no  anxiety  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  about  it.     For  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
we  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  man  in  liis 
own  society.    Of  the  fact  of  tliis  want  of  interest, 
this  absence  of  all  anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  there 
CQii  be  no  doubt.    What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this 
remarkable  difference  of  feeling  ?    How  is  it  that, 
while  our  neighbours  are  so  excited,  so  anxious, 
and  so  mucb  on  the  alert,  we  regard  all  that  is 
going  forward  with  such   striking  indifference? 
The  cause,  we  suspect,  is  this :  the  people  of  this 
country  are  unable  to  persuade  themselves  that 
war  is  imminent.    Removed,  as  we  are,  from  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  continental  politics,  we — ^that  is, 
ihe  people  of  this  country — are  not,  like  the  French, 
always  on  the  qui  vivey  jealous  and  watohful  of 
what  is  going  on  around  us.    Our  minds  are, 
therefore,  turned  exclusively  towards  our  own  con- 
cerns ;  and  we  leave  what  are  called  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  country  almost  entu-ely  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  government.    The  House  of  Com- 
mons partakes  so  much  of  tiiis  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple, that,  for  many  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  debate  upon  questions  of  foreign  policy. 
This  indifference,  arising  from  a  good  principle, 
and  attended  wiUi  many  beneficial  effects,  is  yet 
productive  of  some  mischievous  consequences.    The 
good  principle  is,  the  determination  to  mind  our 
own   affairs,  leaving  to  others  the  undisturbed 
management  of  theirp.    But  the  mischievous  effect 
of  our  conduct  arises  from  our  not  compelling  the 
executive  government  to  act  upon  the  sjime  prin- 
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ciple.  The  parliament  and  the  people  confine  their 
.attention  to  their  own  affairs ;  but  they  carelessly 
allow  the  ministry  to  meddle,  and  meddle  just  as 
they  like,  with  every  intrigue  that  may  agitate 
not  merely  Europe,  but  the  world.  The  people  of 
the  continent^  therefore,  never  believe  the  asser- 
tion that  the  people  of  this  country  are  careless  of 
foreign  politics.  They  judge  of  us  by  the  doings 
of  our  government ;  and  as  the  government  ia  real* 
•ly,  from  our  apathy,  wholly  without  check  or  con- 
trol, the  judgment  of  foreigners  respecting  us  is 
but  too  often,  and  too  justly,  unfavourable  towards 
our  character,  and  hostile  to  our  interests.  The 
present  position  of  our  relations  with  France,  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  consequence  of  this 
conduct  on  our  part.  The  people  are  careless^  con- 
fident in  the  continuation  of  peace,  and  looking  on 
with  a  strange  and  fatal  indifference ;  our  Foreign 
minister,  on  the  contrary,  is  active,  meddling,  and 
mischievous.  The  French, .  naturaUy  suspicious, 
from  their  former  experience,  are  jealous,  excited, 
hostile.  While  toe  'think  war  impossible,  and  act 
upon  this  belief,  th^y  deeming  war  inevitable,  moot 
this  question  only — When  will  it  happen?  This 
expectation  of  hostilities  moves  their  people  from 
one  end  of  their  country  to  the  other ;  all  classes, 
all  parties,  are  equally  on  the  alert ;  and,  if  we 
look  closely  into  the  language  of  men  of  every 
party,  we  ^all  find  throughout  a  strong  feeling  of 
hostility  to  England ;  an  expectation  that  war  with 
her  is  at  hand  ;  and  that  the  only  point  of  differ- 
ence is  the  mode  of  preparing  for,  and  the  time  of 
declaring  it.* 

*  In  the  late  debates  in  the  French  Chamber,  M. 
Guizot  and  Marshal  Sonlt  appear  the  onlyczeeptionfl  to 
this  statement.  In  the  speeches. of  all  the  other  speak- 
ers, whatever  may  be  the  practical  couclusion  at  which 
they  severally  arrive,  there  is  manifest  an  angry  tone 
towards  England,  and  a  readiness  to  go  to  war,  lehen  the 
proper  time  tkcUl  hate  arrived.  It  is  much  to  be  sus- 
pected that,  spite  of  all  their  pacific  language,  M.  Guizot 
and  Marshal  Soult  are  carefhlly  preparing  for  war,  under 
the  apprehension  that  the  petulance  of  ue  English  mi- 
nister, acting  upon  the  jealous  temper  of  the  French 
people,  will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  bring  on  a  war 
however  painfUl  to  the  king  and  his  present  ministers. 
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War!  gay  the  people  of  thia  country — [n  the 
name  of  common  sense,  we  aak  for  What  are  we  to 
go  to  war  ?  Syria  !  Turkey  !  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire !  What  are  tliese  tilings  1«  us  I 
Can  any  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  barba- 
riao,  Mehemet  All,  and  those  of  the  still  greater 
barbarian,  the  sultan,  be  fraught  with  mischief  te 
tiB  and  the  world  equal  to  what  would  follow  if  war 
were  to  break  out  between  uh  and  France?  Cer- 
tainly not,  is  the  answer  of  every  rational  man. 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  on  such  a  pretext 
wkr  can  arise  7  ^tisfied,  as  each  man  is,  irf  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  reason  for  disturbing  the  peace 
of  Europe,  all  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations 
comforting  themselves  with  the  notion  that  oui 
neighbours  are  an  excitable  people,  much  given  U 
fierce  gesticulation  on  trilling  occasions  ;  but  on  thi 
whole  far  too  sensible  to  forget  their  real  Inteiests 
in  maintaining  peace,  and  stir  up  a  war  witli  Eng- 
land on  account  of  some  idle  unintelligible  disputes 
about  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey.  The  Jlinister 
fi>r  Foreign  Atfiiin  is,  therefore,  allowed  to  do  as  he 
pleases  ;  and  that  he  pleases  to  create  a  disturbance 
in  Europe,  is  but  too  manifest  lo  all  who  will  take 
the  puna  carefully  to  watch  liis  conduct  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  proceedings  relating  to  what 
is  called  the  Eastern  question. 

A  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  English  minis- 
try  may  enahla  us  to  see  some  light  in  tlie  present 
matter ;  more  especially,  if  we  look  also  at  the  state 
of  party  politics  in  France. '  It  will  not  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  the  existing  combustion  has 
arisen — why  Messra  Palmerston,  Thiers,  and  the 
King  of  the  French  liave  succeeded  in  raising  a 
quarrel  between  France  and  England  which 
threatens  to  create  confusion  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  otheri 

It  was  plain  to  ereiy  body  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  the  Whigs  saw  that 
their  tenure  of  oJBce  would  hardly  extend  beyond 
the  next  session,  if  no  alteration  took  place  in  the 
public  mind.  The  small  majority  in  tjie  House  of 
Commons,  which  afiunled  them  their  poor  pretext 
for  retaining  office,  was  every  day  dwindling  away 
^-every  new  election  diminished  tiieir  number— 

The  apathy  of  the  people  was  now  too  manifest  \  ^"^  ad*""  "  ''^^'e7(i" 
be  mistaken,  and,  if  it  continued,  was  sure  t*.  ^^  \  ^'rnijjj'^'^d  >,,.  "' 
fatal  te  their  existence  as  a  ministr}'.    Tlieiv^  \^  /  gtva.t    i  '^  ^'< 

■     "  *\  »«\v«.L?¥*- 


ment  and  «nthuiitam— thing*  tt 
llief  may  lie  better.   Saim  fvi  pc 

ITie  sffsire  of  France  affuriri  t 
nity  for  trying  nich  an  sxperir 
had  Buceeoied  in  Ibruating  bin 
■pile  of  the  most  decided  and  vk 
the  French  king.  Loub  lliiVip 
n>Dt«Dt  te  t«ign  apan  the  print' 
power  of  a  constitutional  rounar 
he  yet  lias  evar  d«sii«d  to  be  hie ' 
iBiheJesiredtodowhathepleatiei 
responiiblc  if  evil  ihuuld  foUaw. 
have  always  oppowd  hira  in  t 
at  length  M.  Thiers,  who  had 
sonally  oilenBive  to  liim,  niis  : 
majority  in  the  chamber,  in  e 
wishes  of  (he  king,  to  seize  u) 
minister,  with  the  open  deten 
at  the  king's  dictation,  but  or 
subject  to  nsponsibilily  fui 
He  knew  that  every  engine 
employed  to  dtspot«e»a  him,- 
able  opporiunity  for  that  pu 
seized,— and  that  every  art » 
his  power  inthechamWr.an 
people.  It  was  necesHarj'  fi 
the  struggle  that  was  com' 
the  sovereign,  and  to  »ha\r 

M.  Thiers  had  in  early 
after  he  was  known  as  a 
is  called  the  Ultra-lilyJi^ 
offended,  by  adopting  ^'Sk 
the  juele  milieti,  wV\i 
Chanil*r  of  I>ei'?!:\,^  '^V 


«noth«'  feeling   also    that  was   daily  be<\^ 
Btronger~-disgu8t  at  tlie  open  and  shamel       '^ 


terial  desertion  of  all  the  principles   , 


Whigs,  aa  a  party,  had  so  long  -dVOU  V^.^ie-    a„d  I?*  ^^'inj^f  ^t 
public  K,^(^_*='»tl,e    „i      Stop-,  w^    '[h 


disgust  rendered  the  liberal  public  K  0^(«j'        —^  ,  m,  j,  «■» 

Tory  success  ;  and  the  oft.repeate^'^iliffeZ-     TJiis     va,^  *'»'«li  sCl','^ 
out  the  Tories  "had  lost  its  efiica^  *""y  Of  «  ,**  *»  /  Ao,"    •*'•  *»  iint  ,  -^  * 


icR„     *"■>'  Of  •. 
—and  said  truly—"  Why  need  ^^J"  i  fop 


— suu  sum  iruiy —     wny  neeri        ■'  i   loj.  ,^     -*<-'ep      b:,,      —    '>ein~  i        " 

«.!■«  th.t  you  .p,  Jl  lh.i,    '  ,»•  t«p  J*»  -^S    ,C«  WJ  Sj  ,V  ' 

w.h.ve.iifflll»r>li«inl«r'"'°»<4,?'"0S|.e(l   "?«««_    -  Wui 

huUnlOB  lo  their  n.l,y'"ai."    TJ?  »  «>„? 

mohlH  and  Ih.  Whi,,™  "ntlua,.  'V  »C/'-^        -.^ 

exist    Like  Ampf^ni^  ""'list^vi      M  &  *      (rfiT^^te     *' 
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4n  offer  WM  made  by  England  to  Frane^  to  join 
ibe  fleets  of  ihfi  two  nation*  and  aisome  the  entire 
arbitrement  of  Eastern  affaire ;  this  would  have 
led  to  a  war  with  Russia,  and  was  by  the  King  of 
the  Frenohi  therefore,  very  prudently  refused,*«-he 
well  knowing  that  war  with  any  power  would  en- 
danger his  crown«    On  this  refusal,  Russia,  and  the 
oth^r  despotio  powersi  were  applied  to,  and  Franoe 
left  on  one  side :  the  pretence  beingi  that  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Kmpire ;  and  to  this  end,  to  compel  Mehemet  All 
to  give  up  Syria,  which  he  had  conquered,  and 
the  Turkish  fleet,  which  had  deserted  to  him.    This 
proceeding  on  our  part  was  by  M.  Thiers  con- 
strued into  an  insult  to  France.    Whereupon  he 
and  his  party  newspapers,  made  forcible  appeals 
to  the  vanity  and  self-love  of  the  people.  The  flame 
spread  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other^  and, 
.to  the  astoniehment  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
.  every  Frenchman  seemed  ft*antic  for  war.    Nothing 
starred  by  this  state  of  things,  Lord  Palmerston 
continued  his  game;  a  fleet  was  sent  to  Syria, 
troops  also  were  despatched  there,  and  aims  and 
ammunition  were  distributed  among  the  turbulent 
population,  which  by  Mehemet  Ali  had  been  dis- 
armed, and  rendered  amenable  to  law  and  justice. 
It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  narrative  that  we  could 
wish  the  reader  to  pause,  and  calmly,  but  earnest- 
ly, to  inquire  into,  and  judge  of,  the  whole  morality 
of  this  extraordinary  proceeding. 

One  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  at  this 
moment  happm  to  the  civilized  world,  would  be  a 
war  between  France  and  England ;  and  any  one 
who  deliberately  risks  the  immediate  bringing  about 
of  tlds  dire  event,  OQgbt»  if.  he  wish  to  escape  the 
execration  of  his  fsUow  men,  be  able  to  show  that 
lie  wsa  driven  by  an  overwhelming  neeessity  to 
run  so  dangerous  a  hazard,  But»  in  the  present 
-case,  no  such  excuse  can  be  offered ;  ignorance  of 
the  probable  consequence  cannot  be  pleaded ;  Lord 
Palmerston  well  knew,  as  did  every  one  at  all  ac- 
•quainted  with  France,  that  if  he  pursued  his  pro- 
posed scheme  with  req>ect  to  Syria,  it  might  be 
utterly  impossible  to  prevent  an  immediate  dedara^ 
tion  of  war  by  the  French  people.  Whether  peace 
or  war  would  result  was  as  uncertain  a  contin- 
gency, as  the  number  that  would  appear  upon  the 
throwing  of  a  die.  Louis  Philippe,  we  all  were 
aware,  earnestly  denred  peace,  and  would  use 
his  utmost  efforts  to  maintain  it ;  but  it  was  also 
clear,  that  the  excitement  of  the  people  might  be 
too  much  for  him.  Happily,  for  the  moment, 
peaceful  counsels  have  prevailed.  The  dexterous 
management  of  the  king  has  secured,  for  the  in- 
stant, a  majority  in  the  chambers ;  but  the  great 
risk  was  run ;  and  even  at  this  moment  we  cannot 
say  that  we  have  escaped  the  fearful  consequences* 
Any  hour  may  bring  a  change  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  chambers ;  and  the  peaceful  prospects 
which  sanguine  spirits  believe  to  be  before  us,  may 
at  once  be  overclouded,  and  war,  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, come  suddenly  upon  us  and  the  world.*    For 

*  The  probabilities  of  the  prewnl  pease  beiag  dis- 
^ibed  •!«  the  greater,  becsaae  ef  the  inaultiBg  besring 
Mdreeldefls  oonduct  of  our  Minister  for  Fiw^ga  Afiure. 
Hithertoj  success  has  attended  Ui  nrlike  deiafi  i  bill 


what  thea  has  this  risk  been  en^oontdtedt  What 
interest  of  Enghind  was  at  stake?  What  wise 
purpose  is  sought  to  be  attained  ?  Whorefsrs,  we 
reiterate,  wherefore  ars  we,  at  this  moment»  idied- 
ding  blood,  squandering  treasurSt  and  risking  tM 
terrible  calamity  of  a  general  war  ?  What  is  the 
answer  hitherto  given  to  this  question  t  Jt  is  im- 
possible to  discover  any  that  a  rational  man  oan 
for  a  moment  listen  to.  The  integrity  of  the  Turk- 
ish E«mpire  %  In  the  first  p]aee»  we  ask  fearlsMly 
how  does  this  supposed  integrity  eoneern  us?  and, 
in  the  second  place,  this  integrity  has  been  long 
shice  destroyed,  and  was,  by  the  very  proposal  to 
make  Mehemet  Ali  sovereign  of  £gypt,  utterly  set 
at  nought.  But  Mehemet  All,  if  permitted,  would 
have  become  undisturbed  master  of  Syria.  WeU» 
and  what  then?  He  ill-treated  the  Syrians.  Is 
this  a  reason  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  an- 
other people  ?  Ask  the  Iridb  Catholics  if  England 
ill-treats  them.  Ask  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada  if  England  has  been  a  merciful  master? 
Let  the  thousands  of  her  people  slain  by  the  sword, 
by  famine^  by  frost,  and  misery,  answer!  The 
pretence  is  ridiculous,  Mehemet  ill-treated  the 
Syrians :  U^erefore,  we  have  spread  war  and  deso- 
lation over  their  land,  and  levelled  their  cities  with 
the  earth.  If  ours  be  a  merciful  eonsideration  of 
tlieir  misery,  this  is  a  strange  way  of  showing  it  I 
But  it  was  neoessary  to  counteraet  Rusm*  We 
confess  we  oannot  understand  how  this  was  to 
be  effected  by  destroying  the  only  power  in  the 
East  that  was  steadily  pursuing  a  system  of  im- 
provement and  civilisation,  Mehemet  Ali  power- 
ful, might  have  been  a  useful  ally'«-eh^ked  in  bia 
pUns,  ruined  abroad,  crushed  at  bomei  he  is  use^ 
less  as  a  friend,  while  he  may  be  a  rengefiil  and 
aniu)ying  enemy.  We  pretend  to  desire  the  im- 
provement of  the  E^istr^we  say.  thai  we  wish  ta 
see  European  civilisation  spreading  ever  Afriea 
and  Asia  i  and*  in  order  to  forward  its  advance^  we 
destroy  the  only  power  which  has  hitherto  sneeesa 
fiilly  attempted  to  bring  the  naUves  of  those  re- 
gions even  into  the  path  which  leads  to  this  deaiiVid 
goal! 

But  allowing  all  that  is  said  about  the  necesslt|r 
of  coercing  Mehen^t  All,  aiding  the  Turk^  and 
opposing  &ussia,*^would  not  most  of  these  enda 
have  been  attained  more  easily  and  completely 
through  an  alliance  with  Franee,  than  with  the 
four  despotic  powers  of  Europe ;  and  would  any  of 
tlie  evils  anticipated  in  tiie  East  have  weighed 
against  the  terrible  mischiefs  that  must  follow 
upon  a  war  with  the  French  nation? 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  some  of  the 
probable  results  of  hostilities  between  the  twe 
countries  s  and  while  so  doing  we  would  entaeat 
the  attention  of  all  classes  of  poUtieiaos^  W# 
know  that  there  is  m«cb  triumph  amoipg  Tory 


sueeess  ought  not  to  bUnd  us  to  the  foUf  of  undeftaidng 
this  WMT  at  aUr-Dor  to  the  woise  than  feUv  of  undsiiakhif 
it  in  a  naaner  likely  (jmA  indeed  iateii4ed)  to  give  efflHice 
to  the  French  nation.  If  the  same  spirit  is  still  to  diraot 
our  councils,  it  is  erident,  whatever  the  present  de- 
ceitfbl  appearances  of  peaoe  may  be,  that  we  shail  not 
escape  tti>m  o«r  negetiatiens  wHb  ffVsaoe  without  a 
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fitafeamen,  at  the  present  warlike  proceedings  of 
their  opponents  the  Whigs.  They  remember  the 
lamentations  over  war,  the  demands  for  peace,  in 
which  the  Whigs  constantly  indulged  during  the 
last  struggle  with  France ;  and  they  see,  with 
much  complacency,  the  Whigs  forgetting  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  days,  and  following  now  in  the 
very  footsteps  of  the  Tories  of  the  olden  time. 
Moreover,  the  Tory  party  are  glad  of  any  thing 
which  distracts  the  public  attention  ;  which  calls 
it  away  from  our  own  internal  affairs,  and  thus 
silences  the  cry  for  reform.  They  hail  this  coming 
storm,  therefore,  because  it  will  utterly  destroy  the 
character  of  their  political  opponents,  and  because 
it  will  put  off  the  evil  day  of  reform.  But  there  is 
another  light  in  which  this  picture  may  be  viewed, 
in  which  the  scene  is  far  from  promising  a  pleasant 
prospect  even  for  them.  To  this  view  we  solicit 
their  earnest  consideration ;  and  not  only  theirs, 
but  that  of  every  man,  to  whom  the  weal  or  wo  of 
liis  country  and  mankind  is  a  matter  of  concern. 

Suppose  that  the  hostilities  already  commenced 
in  Syria  continue ;  suppose  the  pacha  obstinate, 
Alexandria  destroyed,  or  any  other  contingency 
that  may  anger  or  alarm  the  French ;  suppose, 
thereupon,  a  violent  outbreak  of  the  French  people, 
and  war  declared ;  what  will  be  the  condition  of 
France  ?  What  will  be  her  conduct  ?  She  will,  as 
in  1793,  stand  alone  against  the  world ;  but  not,  as 
then,  weak  and  distracted, — ^tom  with  internal 
convulsions,  and  wholly  unprei)ared  for  hostilities. 
The  prestige  of  her  former  victories  will  attend  her. 
Her  numerous  and  disciplined  forces  will  be  eager 
for  attack ;  while  her  leaders  will  not  fail  to  seek 
for  aid  against  the  despots  who  trample  upon 
Europe,  from  the  people  whom  these  despots  oppress. 
The  propagande  will  be  their  principle  of  action, — 
to  Italy  they  will  speak  as  deliverers ;  and  let  no 
one  doubt  but  that  within  that  land  they  will  find 
ample  means  for  spreading  the  fiame  of  war  and 
insurrection.  France  will  fight  Austria,  not  sim- 
ply with  her  own  armies,  but  with  the  people  op- 
pressed by  the  degrading  rule  of  the  Hun.  From 
the  Alps  to  Reggio,  Italy  will  at  once  be  in  arms, 
and  give  Austria  reason  to  curse  the  hour  in  wliich 
the  demon  of  liberty  (for  to  her  liberty  is  a  demon) 
was  aroused  by  the  war-cry  of  France.  Spain, 
too,  aided  by  republican  France,  would  soon  remo- 
del her  government.  Even  now  the  democratic 
party  is  in  the  ascendant ; — ^let  France  interfere  as 
a  friend  to  tliat  party,  and  resistance  will  be  im- 
possible. The  days  of  1807  will  not  return.  The 
French,  taught  by  the  experience  of  that  time,  will 
not  commit  again  the  fatal  mistake  of  Napoleon ; 
but  leaving  the  people  of  Spain  to  frame  their  own 
government,  will  acquire  an  ally  in  place  of  making 
a  revengeful  enemy.  In  Poland,  also,  will  France 
seekaUianoe.  Grermany,  in  spite  of  what  weoonstant- 
ly  hear  of  the  paternal  nature  of  the  various  govern- 
ments which  partition  her  soil,  will  afford  abundant 
means  of  exciting  discontent.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
is  not  dead,  but  sleeping  amidst  her  fields  and  cities. 
War  once  declared  in  Europe,  that  spirit  will  be 
up  and  doing,  over  every  part  of  the  continent. 
And  who  will  say  that  here  in  Britain  and  in  Ire- 
land ftU  will  be  peaceful?    Is  there  no  discontent 


among  our  people  ? — ^is  it  perfect  quiet  in  Ireland? 
Let  us  not  hide  the  truth  from  ourselves.  Through- 
out England  and  Scotland,  more  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  working  classes  are 
bitterly  hostile  to  those  institutions  by  which  they 
are  excluded  from  political  rights.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  they  have,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  risen  in  open  insurrection,  and  are  only  kept 
down  in  sullen  obedience,  because  they  have  learned 
that  violence  is  useless.  This  desire  to  resist  is  not 
confined  to  a  few — the  feeling  of  discontent  is 
widely  spread ;  *  and  this  feeling  will  not  be  soothed 
or  allayed  by  increasing  the  misery  which  gave  it 
birth.  But  war  will  inevitably  do  this — ^millions 
will  be  again  thrown  away—- our  burthens,  already 
far  too  heavy,  will  become  insupportable ;  discontent  ^ 
will,  all  over  the  land,  break  out  in  open  violence; 
and  an  armed  effort  will  be  made  to  attain  those 
ends,  which,  if  peace  continue,  the  people  hope  to 
attain  by  the  gradual  advance  of  truth,  and  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  among  all  ranks.  This 
would  be,  even  for  those  who  hope,  in  war,  a  means 
of  staving  off  the  evil  day  of  reform,  a  far  worse 
result  than  peaceful  change;  for  with  this  violent 
tumbling  down  of  old  institutions,  ruin  will  come 
far  and  wide.  The  debt  which  hangs  round  our 
necks,  a  vast  and  almost  overwhelming  burthen, 
will  be  shaken  off,  without  regard  to  the  direful 
suffering  which  must  follow.  All  improvement 
must,  for  the  time,  cease.  The  millions  which, 
even  now,  find  a  scanty  subsistence,  will  then 
be  all  too  many  for  our  narrow  limits  ;  the  most 
terrible  convulsions  will  occur;  and,  if  succeeding 
generations  may  be  destined  to  see  happier  times, 
we  at  least  shall  be  miserable.  In  Ireland  confu- 
sion is  yet  more  likely  to  happen.  At  this  present  > 
time  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  are  fetuiul  of 
accepting  power,  because  they  dread  insurrection 
and  civil  war  in  that  ill-governed  land.  Will  the 
chance  of  evil  be  lessened  by  the  miseries  of  war? 
If  the  powerful  hand  of  England  be  once  with- 
drawn, or  if  the  Irish  once  successfully  resist  our 
dominion,  a  civil  war  will  follow  that  will  very 
much  resemble  the  war  of  exteimination  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks  of  Hayti.  The  Catholic 
and  Protestant  have  so  long  been  opposed  to  each 
other,  such  a  fearful  spirit  of  hate  and  revenge  has 
been  aroused,  that  an  internecine  war  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  any  appeal  to  force 

*  The  Morning  Chronide,  which  has  been  lastily  blowing 
the  war  trumpet  for  Lord  Palmerston,  nevertheless  thus 
writes  oonceniing  the  feeling  of  the  working  people  : — 
''So  long  as  the  extension  of  the  suflVage  below  the 
middle  classes  is  refbsed  by  the  legislature,  there  will  be 
a  great  broach  in  the  community,  incapable  of  healing. 
The  working  classes  are  now,  in  fact,  at  war  with  all  the 
superior  classes.  They  do  not  indeed  take  the  field  in 
arms ;  though  perhaps  there  are  many  who  might  not 
object  to  that,  and  with  whom  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
prudential  calculation.  But  they  are  alienated  and  hos- 
tile in  heart  and  soul."— i)«o.  10, 1840. — ^This  newspa- 
per, which  has  so  long  been  the  organ  of  the  Whigs,  and 
which  so  often  and  so  loudly  complained  of  Tory  wars, 
has,  since  the  Eastern  question  arose,  employed  all  its 
energies  to  excite  disconl  between  England  and  France. 
Party  purposes  had  to  be  seryed  ;  so  old  professions  and 
worn-out  principles  have  been  conveniently  foigotten. 
Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  such  conduct,  the  mora* 
lity  cannot  be  doubtful. 
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party  or  the  other  would  be  rooted  out  for 


erer. 


This  is  no  exaggeration.  We  are  on  the  brink 
of  this  precipice.  It  is  not  that  we  need  expect  de- 
feat, or  that  phyeicaUy  we  are  unprepared  for  war. 
Nothing  was  ever  more  false  than  the  representations 
of  the  Tvma  newspaper  respecting  the  inefficiency 
of  our  navy.  The  eyents  of  the  campaign  in 
Syria  hare  amply  shown  the  mendacity  of  those 
party  appeals  of  the  Toiy  press.  But,  still,  we 
dread  war;  we  dread  the  confusion  that  would 
neceasarily  arise  throughout  the  world ;  we  dread 
th«  direful  consequences  in  our  land,  and  among 
oar  own  people ;  and  we  vainly  endeavour  to  hnd 
any  justification  for  the  minister  who  wantonly 
dr^a  us  to  the  brink  of  this  mischief.  The  war- 
like propensities  of  Lord  Palmerston  appear  to  us 
fraiight  with  the  most  terrible  calamities  to  this 
oountiy.  What  good  he  may  be  seeking  for  him- 
mtMLf  we  know  not:  he  has,  indeed,  figured  in 
eveiy  ministxy,  except  one,  that  has  existed  since 
1812.  He  may  wish  to  spend  his  last  days  in 
office,  and  to  that  end  may  be  seeking  to  conciliate 
ihoee  who  must  soon  succeed  the  Whigs.  War 
with  France  may  be  a  means  of  reconciliation. 
Of  aD  this  we  know  nothing ;  but  of  the  danger 
to  the  oonntiy  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  we 
cannot  think  this  danger  wisely  incurred,  even 
thoagh  it  should  insure  to  us  the  continuance  of 
Lord  Pahnerston's  services  as  a  statesman.  Not 
only  should  we,  if  peace  could  be  insured  thereby, 
bear  his  loss  without  repining ;  but  we  would  even 
go  one  step  further,  and  attempt  to  insure  it,  by 
at  onoe  dismissing  him.  The  public  indignation 
ought  to  be  pointedly  expressed  against  any  man, 
who  should,  for  any  reason,  bring  his  country  into 
the  dangerous  condition  in  which  we  now  stand  : 
how  much  more  severe,  then,  ought  to  be  our 
reprobation  of  him,  who  wantonly,  and  without 
^tM  shadow  of  a  rational  pretext,  compels  us  tp 
run  80  dangerous  a  hazard !  It  behoves  the  people 
to  be  aware  of  the  mischief  now  hanging  over  us  ; 
and,  by  proper  precautions,  to  prevent  it.  If  Lord 
Pahnerston's  present  policy  l)e  continued,  war  is 
inevitable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  tone  of  con- 
cfliation  be  used  towards  France — if  steps  be  taken 
to  show  that  we  are  sincerely  grieved  that  any 
misondeistanding  should  Iiave  arisen,  her  people 
are  too  generous  not  frankly  to  accept  our  pro- 
ferred  friendship — too  wise  to  scorn  the  benefits  of 
our  aUiance.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  apathy 
of  the  English  nation  permitted  a  flippant,  arro- 
gant, and  desperate  minister  to  perpetrate  a  crime 
in  their  name,  which  coming  generations  wiU  blush 
to  remember. 

It  may  be  necessary,  before  we  dose  this  article, 
to  notice  one  objection  which  may  be  stated  as  an 
answer  to  our  alarms: — ^^^The  Syrian  afiair  is 
settled,  and  France  can  have  no  further  reason  for 
complaint ;  therefore,  your  fears,  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  war,  are  wholly  without  foundation." 
Our  answer  to  this,  is  first :  The  Syrian  affair  is 
not  settled  at  the  date  of  this  writing ;  and,  second, 
if  it  were,  it  is  plain  that  other  causes  for  hostility 
wiU  be  found  or  made. 

We  say,  that  the  ^aestioQ  with  M^emet  AU  I9 


not  yet  settled ;  because  we  see  the  ministry  them* 
selves  creating  obstacles  to  that  settlement :  obsta- 
cles which  seem  to  be  conjured  up  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulting  the  French  people,  wounding 
their  sense  of  honour,  and  thereby  exciting  them 
to  anger  and  open  warfare.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  the  ultimatum  sent  to  Mehemet 
All,  offered  him  the  hereditary  possession  of  £gypt. 
Now,  when  he  appears  willing  to  accept  of  this 
ofier,  the  ministerial  papers,  and  among  others,  the 
Morning  Chrcnicley  evidently  speaking  the  senti- 
ments of  the  ministry,  and  more  than  probably 
written  by  some  of  their  agents,  declare,  that  by 
this  offer,  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  not  meant, 
but  merely  possession  under  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  sultan,  as  heretofore  was  the  case.  Every 
one  understood  the  offer  originally  to  signify,  an 
offer  to  make  Mehemet  Ali  an  independent  sove- 
reign over  Egypt.  Now,  when  there  is  a  chance 
of  an  amicable  arrangement,  it  is  unblushingly 
asserted,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended. 
Mehemet  is  to  remain  pacha — subject  to  the 
sultan,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  Turkish 
empire.    Let  us  hear  the  Chronicle  on  this  head : 

**The  allies  have  already  recommended  to  the 
Poite  to  continue  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  pachalic  of 
Egypt ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Porte  wiU 
concede  to  him  the  hereditary  administration  of 
that  province.  That  he  and  his  successors  will  bo 
continued  in  possession  so  long  as  he  complies  with 
the  terms  of  the  arrangement*  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
though  we  are  unable  to  see  in  what  manner  the 
allies  can  offer  a  direct  guarantee  toithotU  trenching, 
which  they  have  always  been  anxious  to  awidy  on  the 
suUan's  right  of  sovereignty.  There  are  subsbting 
treaties,  too,  by  which  the  relations  between  the 
sultan  and  the  pacha  must  necessarily  be  affected. 
In  the  treaty  of  commerce,  for  instance,  between 
Turkey  and  Great  Britain,  the  duties  payable  on 
British  commodities  are  regulated  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  Egypt,  of 
course,  included.  In  the  same  manner,  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  monopolies  is  carefully  secured.  Now, 
we  need  not  observe,  that  Egypt,  under  Mehemet 
Ali,  has  been  one  great  monopoly.  He  has  con- 
stituted himself  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil :  he 
forces  the  fellahs  to  sell  all  their  produce  to  him, 
on  terms  fixed  by  himself;  and  he  is  consequently 
the  only  seller  in  Egypt.  Then,  again,  the  French 
quacks  about  him,  have  inoculated  him  with  their 
system  of  having  protecting  duties,  in  order  to 
make  Egypt  what  it  never  can  be — a  manufacturing 
country.  All  these  things  are  expressly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  treaty  between  Turkey  and  Great 
Britain.  Mehemet  AU  must  administer  the  country 
in  accordance  with  the  laios  of  the  &npire*^ — ^Decem- 
ber 10, 1840. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  raise  up  obstacles  to  any 
amicable  arrangement.  The  reasons  set  forth  are 
as  contemptible  as  the  end  is  mischievous. — ^**  Egypt, 
of  course,  included  V*  Why,  of  course?  Is  Greece 
included  ?  Greece  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  em- 
pire as  Egypt;  but  the  treaty  would  not,  therefore, 
affect  Greece.    Suppose  Spain  had  objected  when 


f  The  Ita|i«8  are  ours. 
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FnAnoe  oeded  to  finglatid  Canada  and  ihe  West 
India  ifllands^  oonqnet^  during  the  war  preced- 
ing the  peace  of  I70d,«— that  thei^  were  existing 
tteaties  hetween  Spain  and  France  which  affected 
all  the  dominions  of  France^-^wonld  it  not  have 
been  deemed  a  snffloient  answer  to  say,  Canada, 
&o.)  do  not  now  form  part  of  the  French  dominions  ^ 
So,  in  tile  present  case,  the  difficulty  started,  is  at 
once  obviated  by  saying,  Egypt  no  longer  forms  a 
portion  of  the  Turldsh  dominions.  The  tallc  about 
monopolies  is  an  appeal  to  the  prevailing  feelings 
in  England  respecting  commerce,  not  altogether 
skilfully  managed.  The  contemptuous  mention  of 
Ftench  quacks  may,  indeed,  give  ofience  to  France, 
and  thus  attain  the  end  at  which  the  writer  pro- 
bably aimed.  But  did  it  not  suggest  itself  to  tlie 
scribe  In  the  Ghfoniek  that  there  are  quacks  nearer 
home  who  favour  protecting  duties  ?  Why  should 
he  call  it  a  French  system,  when  the  English  corn- 
laws  exist,  foir  the  purpose  of  making  England  an 
agricultural  nation  t  In  America,  too,  there  is  a 
tariff  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making  Ameri- 
ca a  manufacturing  nation.  In  truth,  this  system 
of  protecting  duties  is  common  to  all  the  nations, 
and  is,  we  are  fUlly  willing  to  allow,  a  common 
erroir^  The  desire  to  excite  an  ill  feeling  against 
France  and  French  opinions  Was  too  strong,  how- 
ever, to  be  resisted ;  so  the  Chronieh  hasarded  a 
false  charge  rather  than  make  none  at  all. 

But  our  purpose  in  quoting  the  words  of  the 
Chronkle^  is  to  show  that  the  question  is  fkr  from 
being  settled.  Mehemet  All  will  claim  for  him- 
self— and  he  will  be  supported  in  his  pretensions  by 
France — ^the  sovereignty  of  Egypt.  Ilavmg  so  long 
lived  independent,  he  will  not  again  formally  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  dominion  of  the  Turk.  If  we 
attempt  to  force  him  to  such  subjection,  by  de- 
stroying Alexandria,  Louis  Philippe  will  find  it 
impossible  to  maintain  peace  between  France  and 
England. 

Suppose,  however,  this  difficulty  conquered,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  language  of  the  Ministerial  and 
Toi-y  journals  respecting  France,  that  although 
they  pretend  to  deprecate  a  war,  they  are  actively 
employed  in  creating  the  ill  feeling,  that  must  na- 
turally produce  one.  Not  a  day  passes  without 
our  seeing  in  the  Ghnmitle^  the  G^/o^c,  and  even  in 
journals  which  pretend  to  great  liberality  and 
kind  feelings  towards  France,  every  species  of  at- 
tack upon  the  self-love,  the  vain-glory,  and  the 
boasting  of  the  Firench  nation.    The  Times  joins  in 


the  hue  and  cry,  while  the  /Sitefufon?  Makes  no  pre- 
tence to  good- will,  but  openly,  and  so  farl^onestly, 
avows  its  hatr^  of  France.  Every  opportunity  is 
seieed,  to  bring  back  the  recollection  of  past  hostili- 
ties. French  defeats  are  dwelt  upon ;  tlie  valour  of 
the  French  impugned,  their  notions  of  honour 
and  their  desire  for  glory  treated  with  unmitigated 
contempt ;  and  all  this  time  great  complaints  are 
made,  because  the  French  journalists  are  guilty  of 
the  same  errors !  If  a  French  journalist,  judging 
of  the  English  people  by  the  conduct  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  Ministry,  expresses  indignation  and  hostility 
against  the  nation,  at  once  a  hundred  pens  are  at 
work  to  insist  upon  the  undying  hate  of  France  to 
England.  Regardless  of  the  provocation — ^regard- 
less of  the  peculiar  position  of  France->-judging  of 
her  as  if  she  enjoyed  our  insular  position,  making 
no  allowances  for  the  many  causes  of  jealousy  and 
natural  suspicion  which  beset  hei*  people — our 
party  writers  seize  upon  every  hasty  ill-judged 
expression  used  by  their  party  writers,  and  convert 
it  into  a  means  of  exciting  anger  and  hatred 
amongst  the  people  of  this  country  against  the  na- 
tion wnth  which,  of  all  others,  the  interest  of  our- 
selves and  of  mankind  should  induce  us  to  culti- 
vate friendly  relations.  A  sudden  passion,  and  the 
explosion  to  which  it  may  give  rise,  is  taken  as  ir- 
refragable evidence  of  a  settled  hatred  and  jealousy ; 
and  having  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that 
the  ancient  hostility  between  the  two  nations  has 
not  been  allayed,  but  still  subsists  in  all  its  former 
vigour,  all  these  party  writers  seem  overjoye<1,  as 
if  they  had  made  a  most  gratifying  discovery. 
When  we  say  all,  we  are  in  error.  The  Examiner 
stands  alone  among  the  Ministerial  papers,  in  its 
opposition  to  the  mischievous  war  policy  now  pur- 
sued by  its  patrons.  But  with  this  single  and 
singular  exception,  all  the  Ministerial  and  Con- 
servative papers  seem  determined  to  let  slip  no  op- 
portunity of  exciting  old  feuds  and  creating  new. 
The  old  Tory  policy  of  1793  is  revived— the  old 
])]ay  is  to  be  enacted  with  a  new  cast  of  charactei'S. 
Formerly  the  Whigs  hissed  in  opposition  ;  but 
now,  disguised  in  the  cast-off  garments  of  their 
old  opponents,  using  their  words,  their  arts,  and 
all  their  various  deceiving  pretences,  they  have  be- 
come the  actors  in  the  scene.  If  the  people  treat 
them  according  to  their  deserts,  they  will  at  once 
hoot  them  with  ignominy  from  the  stage.  Let  the 
people  continue  apathetic,  and  the  many  liule  wars 
of  tlie  Whigs  WILL  end  in  one  larob  one. 


MAN  AND  HIS  MISSUS! 


BY   N.  OR  M« 


Ir  We  speak  a  little  thick,  beloved  public,  foigive 
u«  ;  our  thickness,  we  trusty  will  be  confined  to  our 
pafta  of  speeth,  and  not  include  our  parts  of  under- 
standing. The  truth  is,  we  have  been  drinking 
polaibns  pottle  deep  to  the  health  of  the  Princess 
Royal  I  We  have  been  crying,  **  Long  live  tlio 
Princess,"  and  "  Long  live  the  Queen,"  till  we  judged 
it  necessary  to  be  able  to  cry,  as  weU  as  see,  double. 


We  are,  in  short,  pi-etty  much  in  tlie  condition  of 
Sheridan,  when,  on  being  taken  up  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly by  the  watch,  he  was  just  able  to  articu- 
late, "  Gen-tle-men  !  I  am  not-^ften — ^in  this 
condi-di-tion  ! — My-^my  name— is — W — ^Wilber- 
force!" 

Like  most  other  folks  similarly  overtaken,  we 
are  b€^ianing  to  feel  wondixras  wise.    Like  .??ii»ri- 


MAN  AND  HIS  MISSUS! 


clan^  we  want  to  be  mistaken  for  Mr  Wilberforce. 
We  hare  a  mind  to  prose  a  bit,  and  to  make  our- 
selves Ibtened  to.  Other  honourable  members  are 
listened  to  when  taken  prosy  ;  or,  if  not  listened  to, 
are  reported,  and  consequenUy  read.  We  are  in 
the  predicament  of  being  forced  to  report  ourselves 
— ^nay,  we  have  reported  ourselves — as  above.  It 
can't  be  helped.  The  occasion  must  plead  for  us. 
It  is  only  once  a-year. 

The  headach,  which  we  find  creeping  over  us, 
hath  perhaps  disposed  us  to  i*ebel  against  petticoat 
government ; — ^but  so  it  is,  that  we  find  ourselves, 
pen  in  hand,  most  splenetically  disposed  against 
the  sex.  What  the  deuce  are  they  all  about  ?  Lady 
Morgan,  Miss  Martineau,  all  the  rights-of-women- 
ists! — Will  they  never  be  quiet? — Will  they  never 
let  well  alone? — Can  they  not  be  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing their  own  way,  without  wanting  to  have  every 
body  else's  way,  till  every  body  else  wishes  them 
out  of  the  way? — Ladies! — ^ladies! — ^be  warned! — 
be  wise!  What  is  it  you  want?  "Power!"  quoth 
they! — ^**  Knowledge  is  power:  we  want  a  better 
education — ^we  want  a  female  universitv !"  Are  we 
in  order,  Mr  Speaker?  Is  not  such,  Mesdames  et 
Mademoiselles,  the  tendency  of  your  grumblings  ? 
Are  you  not  ambitious  of  having  your  confusion  of 
tongues  classicized, — ^your  bad  luiguage  purified? 
Would  you  not  fain  inscribe  yourselves  M.A.,  in 
addition  to  all  the  Arts  of  which  you  are  already 
mistresses? — As  we  said  before-— be  wise,  be  warned ! 

Listen!  The  niggers,  in  their  "  untaught, 
innate  phOosophy,"  believe  the  monkeys  of 
their  woods  to  be  gifted  with  speech  and  under- 
standing ;  but  that  they  sham  stupid  for  fear  of 
being  made  to  work.  We  are  free  to  confess  that 
such  has  always  been  our  secret  opinion  concerning 
the  weaker  sex.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Greek  and  Mathematics  might  be  flogged  into  them 
(if  they  choose  to  be  flogged)  as  readily  as  into  our 
own  dunsical  natures, — ^that  they  might  get  up  in 
tlieir  places  in  the  Lower  House,  and  make  speeches 
as  flat  as  Salisbury  Plain  about  Syria,  or  Canada, 
or  Jewish  Emancipation,  or  whatever  other  bagged 
fox.  of  politics  may  have  succeeded  to  the  extinct 
Grog  aiid  Magog,---Catholics  and  Slave  Trade, — 
which  used  to  serve  as  a  cockshy  for  the  school- 
boy members  to  try  their  skill  on.  They  might 
even,  with  sufficient  prompting  and  bolstering, 
make  tolerably  good  incumbrances  of  the  treasury 
bench,— declaring  war  with  some  friendly  power, 
as  a  preventive  against  the  remote  possibility  of 
having  war  declared  upon  them  by  an  unfriendly 
one. — But,  bless  their  darling  little  souls!  What 
would  they  gain  by  this  extension  of  their  rights? 
What  would  "  Woman  "  acquire  byflinging  off'  the 
yoke  of  her  ^  Master?"  Work  instead  of  play — 
toil  in  lieu  of  sport! — It  is  only  by  submitting  to 
be  called  of  the  weaker  sex,  that  she  obtains  the 
immunity  of  sitting  through  life,  in  her  easy  chair, 
with  her  hands  crossed.  Those  hands,  oh!  foolish 
and  perverse  generation !  instead  of  remaining  re- 
dolent of  almond  paste  and  smooth  as  satin,  would 
become  tinged  with  the  filthy  ink  of  Downing 
Street,— -or  rough  with  holding  in  their  chargers 
at  a  review.  Were  ye  raised  to  our  level,  these 
delicate  cheeks  must  become  freckled  with  expo- 


sure ; — ^those  ivory  brows  wrinkled  with  cogitation ; 
those  beaming  faces 

Sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

Ye  are  at  present  fair  as  the  lilies  of  the  field,  which 
are  fair  because  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  1 
Believe  us,  lovely  abolitionists!  (and  we  told  you 
just  now  we  were  Mr  WUberforce!) — ^believe  us, 
that  the  moment  ye  are  enfranchised^  ye  will  have 
to  work  liko  slaves! 

We  call  upon  you,  therefore,  in  your  own  sweet 
interests,  to  reflect  what  will  be  your  remorse  when 
you  find  yourselves  growing  fretful  and  frightful 
from  nightly  exposure  to  the  foul  air,  and  other 
Irritations  of  parliament ;  to  the  confinement  of 
law-courts  ;  to  the  torment  of  chapter-houses.— 
Tliink  what  will  be  your  sensations  on  waking  on^ 
morning,  after  a  harrassing  session,  to  find  your 
faces  on  your  pillows,  transformed  into  fac-similea 
of  those  of  my  Lords  Brougham  and  Lyndburst  I 
Think  of  living  to  be  wigged  and  gowned,  like  those 
illustrious  ex-chancellors  ;  think  of  finding  your- 
selves ^hostlified  in  surplices ;  think  of  preaching 
a  Visitation  Sermon  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  think 
of  being  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  ;  think  of  being  blown 
up  by  the  Horse  Guards  ;  think  of  being  blown  up 
at  Acre ! 

And  all  this,  Wouan  will  have  to  undergo  should 

she  persist  in  running  it  neck-and-neck  with  her 

Master.     At  present,  pretty  dear,  slie  is  coaxed 

and  sugar-plumbed  throughlife.  like  the  monkeys, 

she  is  allowed  to 

Leap  from  tree  to  trae. 

And  shell  her  nuts  at  libertj ; 

or,  if  deprived  of  liberty,  is  allowed  to  skip  about, 
making  faces,  and  chattering  at  all  the  world.  Let 
her  only  make  so  much  as  a  wry  face,  when  once 
she  has  assumed  her  position  cheek  by  jowl  with 
lordly  man,  and  see  how  she  will  be  called  to 
account ! — 

We  know  something  of  the  world.  The  better 
half — (plague  take  it,  and  all  other  better  halves !) 
— the  better  half  of  a  century  has  passed  over  our 
head ;  and  our  fifty  years'  wisdom  teaches  us  more 
and  more  excruciatingly,  every  day  of  our  lives,  tlie 
bitter  severity  of  the  sentence  which  asdgned  to 
the  fallen  Adam  something  to  do.  The  world 
would  do  very  well — ^that  is,  we  should  do  very 
well  in  the  world — ^if  we  had  only  "  nothing  to  do." 
We  fear  we  do  not  express  ourselves  distinctly ; 
but,  as  we  said  before,  '*  we  are  not  often  thus— -we 
are  Mr  Wilberforce."  Soberly  speaking,  we  mean 
that  if,  like  the  ladies,  we  were  privileged  to  sit  in 
boudoirs,  with  our  feet  upon  iJie  fender,  with  a 
good  novel  in  our  hands ;  to  walk  in  silk  attire 
(not  that  of  a  Q.  C. ;)  to  eat  the  fat  of  the  land, 
(that  fat  being  the  fat  of  venison  ;)  and  taste  of 
the  fruits  thereof  (those  fruits  beuig  Providence 
pines  and  Newington  peaches  ;)  without  having 
to  bum  the  midnight  oil  in  our  youth,  or  rise 
with  the  lark  in  our  middle  age,— either  because, 
like  the  lark,  wc  are  on  the  turf,— or  because,  like 
an  unlucky  dog,  we  are  professional ;  we  should 
think  twice  before  wc  voted  for  a  reform-bill  to  re- 
legislate  our  condition. 
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MAN  AND  HIS  MISSUS  I 


WhOy  in  their  senses,  would  not  rather  helong 
ta  the  ornamental  than  the  useful  part  of  the 
creation  ?  Who  woujid  not  rather  he  a  rose  than  a 
stalk  of  hemp — a  myrtle  than  a  carrot— a  lyre 
than  a  pulley—- an  ostrich  feather  than  a  hirch 
broom  ? — ^Was  ever  such  folly  as  to  wish  to  abjure 
universal  impunity — general  irresponsibility? 
Was  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of,  as  for  an  angel 
deliberately  to  cut  oiF  its  ethereal  wings — ^to 
moult  (with  premeditation)  its  angelic  pinions? 
We  had  heard  before  of  fallen  angels;  but,  for 
beings  of  a  higher  sphere  to. fling  themselves 
head  foremost  into  Tophet,  like  some  love-sick 
apprentice,  from  the  top  of  the  Monument  or  Sam 
Patch  from  Niagara,  is  a  wantonness  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  lacks  a  name  in  the  category  of 
angelic  follies. 

Ye  lady  novelists  I — ^Ye  right  honourable  annual 
spinners! — who  accomplish  your  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  by  smiling  upon  quires  of  Bath 
post,  whereupon  romances  and  sonnets  appear  like 
a  palace  raised  by  the  bat  of  Harlequin  : — ^reflect, 
we  conjure  you,  upon  your  weariness  of  spirit, 
when,  instead  of  weighing  out  these  literary  com- 
fits to  us  at  a  guinea  an  ounce,  ye  have  to  write 
politics  like  Fonblanque,  or  to  compile  Bridge- 
water  Treatises ; — ^to  steam  it  once  a-year  in  search 
of  the  British  Association ;  and  having  found  it, 
go  breaking  stones  on  the  road  with  it,  or  star- 
hunting  into  the  skies.  Instead  of  prattling  about 
"Grems  of  Beauty,"  certain  that  your  Bristol 
stones  will  pass  for  diamonds,  you  will  have 
to  talk  about  greywacke  and  molybdena.  In- 
stead of  "Flowers  of  Loveliness,"  you  will  be 
forced  to  defile  your  crow-quills  with  cotyledons 
and  classification.  We  shall  insist  on  Algebra, 
Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Ologies 
by  cart-loads.  No  more  nonsense — ^no  more  fiddle- 
Caddie;  there  must  he  grain  in  your  chaiF.  If 
you  make  yourselves  morally  responsible  to  us, 
we  require  that  your  "  Grems "  be  not  paste,  nor 
your  "  Flowers"  weeds.  It  was  only  on  your  plea 
of  being  of  inferior  mind,  that  we  addressed  the 
jury  in  your  favour  when  convicted  of  passing 
base  coin  for  silver. 

If  you  make  yourselves  out  compos  mentis^  to 
the  tread-mill  with  you,  as  unpostors !  You  are 
welcome  to  shoot  your  i*ubbisli,  but  not  to  call  it 
building  materials.  MAN,  over  whom  you  pretend 
to  be  Missus,  has  a  conscience  in  such  matters ; 
or  if  not  a  conscience,  he  is  a  duelling  anunal,  and 
amenable  to  cannon  law. 

Oh!  happy  Mrs  Glass — Mrs  Glass  of  blessed 
memory, — ^who,  with  the  simplicity  becoming  thy 
sex,  the  guilelessness  of  the  dove,  the  pluckability 
of  tiie  pigeon,  didst  counsel  thy  clients  to  catch  the 
hare  ere  they  attempted  to  seethe  it  in  the  pot, — 


canst  thou  imagine,  in  those  Elysian  fields,  where 
thou  dost  probably  enjoy  a  seventh  heaven  In 
tossing  up  omelets  for  evennore,  in  a  frying-pan  of 
gold ;  canst  thou  imagine,  we  say,  tlie  weakness 
of  those,  who,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  bursting 
to  pass  for  a  boeuf  a  la  mode^  dbdain  thy  modest 
immortality.  Venerated  woman!  whose  flycap 
we  have  ever  admii*ed  in  her  frontispiece,  as  se- 
condary in  truly  feminine  dignity  only  to  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi — ^it  seems  to  ««  a  desecra- 
tion of  thy  memory,  to  hear  of  Female  Politi- 
cal Economists,  and  Feminine  Architects  <A  the 
Heavens.  The  pretension  of  teaching  their  grand- 
mothers, &c.,  appears  to  ^M  an  act  of  profanation. 
To  us  tliere  is  something  fifty  times  more  touching 
in  the  simplicity  of  such  as  thou :  like  the  spin- 
dle which,  in  the  chaste  bas-reliefs  of  antiquity,  we 
find  in  the  hands  of  Penelope  I  Be  assured,  thou 
classic  of  our  infancy,  that  for  on^man  who  admires 
Madame  de  Stilel,  a  thousand  venerate  Mrs  Glass ! 

But  is  it  a  true  bill,  dear  sex— dear  prattling, 
rattling,  battling  sex — ^that  you  pretend  to  become 
top  sawyer? — Have  you  not  been  led  away  by 
some  Louis  Napoleon,  to  invade  a  great  country, 
when  you  fancied  you  were  embarking  on  a  trip 
to  Margate?  Has  not  some  demagogue  abused 
your  ear  for  especial  purposes?  Have  you  not 
been  promised,  like  the  settlers  in  New  Zealand, 
a  region  where  ortolans  fiy  about  ready  roasted, 
and  canvass-back  ducks  quack  upon  the  waters,  all 
stuffed  with  sage  and  sundries  ? — Are  you  not 
deluded  by  promises  of  a  kingdom  that  is  not  of 
this  world,  like  the  simple  Mexicans,  when  bribed 
to  discover  their  hidden  treasures  to  Pizarro  ? — If 
so,  desist  from  your  rash  act ! — ^Pause,  ere  you  cut 
your  own  throat! — Madame  Roland  assures  us,  that 
congregating  together  in  popular  assemblies  causes 
people's  ears  to  lengthen.  Have  ye  not  been  in- 
dulging in  secret  meetings? — Not  at  Almacks,  not 
at  Exeter  Hall ;  but  in  some  such  assemblage  as  . 
that  academic  gathering  which,  the  other  day, 
made  a  defender  of  the  faith  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  ? — 

If  so,  curtail  the  auricular  appendages  tliat  have 
l)een  made  to  sprout,  and  become  simple  woman 
again.  As  Horace  Twiss  used  to  sing,  before  he 
began  to  say  (for  he  was  a  x)oet  before  he  became 
a  politician,) 

Prerogative  eeems  not  the  basis 
Best  suited  to  woman's  command, 

Where  influence  keeps  them  their  places. 
And  gives  them  the  rule  of  the  land  ! 

We  are  not  certain  that  this  quotation  from  Ho- 
race is  verbally  correct ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
pleaded,  we  have  been  drhiking  the  Princess 
Royal's  health.  "  We  are  not  often  in — ^tliis — 
condition  !     Gen-tle-mcn  !     Our  name— is— Wiu- 

BERFORCB  !*' 
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NEW  NOVELS. 
THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN, 


Whether  Miss  Martineau's  novel  of  **  Deer- 
brook,"  a  tale  of  English  life  and  the  domestic 
affections,  or  this  historical  romance,  be  the  work 
most  deserving  admiration,  must  be  determined  by 
the  varying  characters  and  tastes  of  her  readers ; 
though  there  can,  we  imagine,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  new  story  will,  as  a  literary  performance,  tell 
much  more  quickly  and  forcibly. 

The  Hour  is  that  in  which  the  doctrines  and  in- 
fluence of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  colonies, 
and  especially  that  decree  of  the  Convention,  which 
i*ecognised  the  slaves  of  St  Domingo  as  free  citizens, 
tolled  the  hour  of  the  begun-i'edemption  of  the 
neg^  race : — The  Man  is  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
in  whom  is  found  the  Deliverer,  the  Opener  of 
the  way,  the  Spartacus  of  Africa. 

The  subject  is  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
tastes  of  the  author,  and,  in  many  respects,  to  her 
powers.  If  inadequate  to  the  production  of  the 
grander  effects  of  the  historical  painter,  slie  is 


and,  in  this  instance,  it  has  suited  the  artist  to  ex- 
hibit the  brave  and  ill-starred  chief  expiring  in  the 
dungeon  of  Joux,  like  a  Christian  Socrates— calm^ 
hopeful,  forgiving,  god-like. 

In  the  details  of  the  emeuU^  which  awakened  and 
brought  to  light  the  sleeping  soul  of  the  negro 
chief,  Miss  Martineau  has  more  strictly  taken  his- 
tory for  her  ground- work.  She  gives  a  brief  re- 
troBi)ect  of  those  events  in  the  colony  which  followed 
the  revolution  in  the  mother-country.  The  whites 
had  early  caught  the  contagious  frenzy  of  that 
pseudo  liberty  and  equality,  with  which  they  could 
no  more  imagine  that  blacks  or  mulattoes  had  any 
business,  than  the  mongrel  race  could  fancy  any 
right  that  pure  blacks  could  have  to  participate,  in 
the  freedom  which  they  claimed  fbr  themselves, 
equally  with  tlie  whites.  There  were,  in  short, 
then  three  parties  in  St  Domingo,  each  jealous  and 
watchful  of  the  other  two  ;  and  not  unlike,  in  some 
of  their  ideas,  the  men  we  see  around  us.    There 


happily  qualified  to  imagine,  sketch,  and  colour  i  were  the  pure  aristocrats,  or  whites;  the  ten-pound 
the  thousand  little  details  and  accessories  which  !  voters,  or  mtf/offoe^y  and  the  cAar^ute,  those  who  claim 
give  reality  and  life  to  every  picture.  The  Patriot  j  the  suffrage,  or  negroes.  The  republicanism  of  the 
hero,  the  Christian  chief,  whom  she  has  designed  whites  had  been  suddenly  converted,  if  not  into 
after  the  purest  models  which  the  study  of  the  loyalty  to  the  Bourbons,  into  disaffection  to  the 
Christian  system,  and  of  whatever  is  noblest  in  hea-    Convention,  by  its  recognition  of  equal  rights  and 


then  philosophy,  can  suggest — ^may  not  be,  nay, 
cannot  be,  the  sagacious  and  bold  negro  who  was 
bom,  and  for  half  a  century  remained,  a  slave ;  and 
whom  great  native  energy,  vigorous  if  uninstructed 
intellect,  and,  above  all,  a  fortuitous  combination 
of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  forced  in- 
to so  remarkable  a  position.    This  incarnation  in 
ebony  of  every  imaginable  human,  or  rather  super- 
human, perfection, — ^Miss  Martineau*s  beautiful 
ideal  of  the  king,  the  statesman,  the  husband,  the 
father,  the  friend,  or,  in  a  word,  of  the  Christian 
in  every  social  aspect,  cannot  be  Toussaint,  the 
slave  postilion  of  the  Breda  estate ;  any  more  than 
the  Wallace  of  Miss  Porter's  Scottish  Chiefs  is  the 
Wallace  of  Scottish  history,  or  would  have  been 
the  Wallace  of  a  Waverley  novel :    but  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  lofty  and  pure  conception ; 
and  he  forms  the  noble  central  figure  of  an  his- 
torical group,  having  a  more  real  existence  in 
nature;    enriched,  moreover,  by  nameless    rare 
accessories,  and  relieved  by  tlie  most  magnificent 
and  gorgeous  back-ground  which  the  sublimities 
and  beautiful  accidents  of  tropical  scenery  and  cli- 
mate furnish  to  the  skilful  limner. 

The  romance  opens  finely ;  though  its  progress 
hardly  keeps  the  promise  of  the  first  volume ;  at 
least  if  critics  be  entitled  to  insist  that  the  mterest 
of  every  story  shall  continue  to  augment  until  it  is 
wound  up  by  the  denouement.  That  denouement,  so 
far  as  tlie  fate  of  Toussaint  is  connected  with  one 
of  the  foulest  of  the  many  crimes  against  liberty 
and  humanity  which  blacken  the  career  of  Napo- 
leon, history  has  left  in  that  obscurity  which  fully 
devolves  th^  wMer  into  thehdpdaof  thcfictionist } 


privileges,  and  of  the  citizenship  of  coloured  men. 
Tliey  openly  despised  the  decree,  and  talked  of 
transferring  their  allegiance  to  England.  In  this 
temper  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  the  island  was 
elected ;  and  the  angry  deputies,  before  meeting, 
passed  many  vigorous  and  patriotic  resolutions, 
and  held  daily  carousals  at  Cap  Fran9ais.  WhUe 
they  were  meeting  and  speechifying,  their  slaves 
were  also  idling  and  rambling  about,  scheming  in- 
surrection, and  upon  a  sultry  August  night,  one  of 
high  festival  among  the  planters  collected  in  the 
town,  fires  were  seen  bursting  out  simultaneously 
on  many  estates,  both  in  the  mountains  and  the 
plain. 

Among  the  planters  none  was  more  good-natured 
and  indulgent  to  his  slaves  than  M.  Bayou,  who 
had  gone  to  carouse  with  his  friends  in  the  town, 
while  his  sedate  and  philosophic  postilion  is  tlius 
introduced,  and  thus  occupied  : — 

In  the  piazza  of  his  dwelling  sat  Toassunt  this  even- 
ing, evidently  waiting  for  some  one  to  anive ;  fbr  he 
frequently  put  down  his  book  to  listen  for  footsteps,  and 
more  than  once  walked  round  the  house  to  look  abroad. 
His  wife,  who  was  within,  cooking  supper,  and  his 
daughter  and  little  boy  who  were  beside  him  in  the 
piazza,  observed  his  restlessness ;  for  Touissant  was  a 
great  reader,  and  seldom  looked  off  the  page  for  a  mo- 
ment of  any  spare  hour  that  he  might  have  for  reading, 
either  the  books  M.  Bayou  lent  him,  or  the  three  or  four 
volumes  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  p^u^hase  for 
himself. 

"  Do  you  see  Jean  T  asked  the  wife  ftom  within. 
"  Shall  we  wait  supper  for  him  I" 

"  Wait  a  little  longer,"  said  Toussaint.  « It  will  be 
strange  if  he  does  not  come/' 

"  Are  any  more  of  Latour's  people  eoming  with  JeWi 
mpthcr  ?"  wked  GiJiwIftd?  fro©  tbe  piaiKt^ 
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^  No ;  they  hftre  a  supper  at  Latonr's  io-night ;  and 
we  should  not  have  thought  of  inviting  Jean,  but  that 
he  wants  some  conyersation  with  your  father.*' 

**  Lift  me  up,"  cried  ihe  little  boy,  who  was  trying  in 
Tain  to  scramble  up  one  of  the  posts  of  the  piassa,  in 
order  to  reach  a  humming-bird's  nest  which  hung  in  the 
tendrils  of  a  creeper  overhead,  and  which  a  light  puff  of 
wind  now  set  swinging,  so  as  to  attract  the  <^d*s  eye. 
What  cliild  ever  saw  a  humming-bird  thus  rocking,  its 
bill  sticking  out  like  a  long  needle  on  one  side,  and  its 
tail  at  the  other,  without  longing  to  clutch  it  t  So  Denis 
cried  out  imperiously  to  be  lifted  up.  His  fether  set 
him  on  the  shelf  within  the  piasia,  where  the  calabashes 
were  kept — ^a  station  whence  he  eould  see  into  the  nest, 
and  watch  the  bird,  without  being  able  to  touch  it.  This 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  little  fellow  looked 
about  him  for  a  calabash  to  throw  at  the  nest ;  but  his 
mother  had  carried  in  all  her  cups  for  the  serrice  of  the 
supper  table. 

The  boy,  tired  out  with  his  sport,  began  to  play 
with  those  books  which  had  taught  the  great  soul 
of  his  father  patient  endurance,  and  the  magnani- 
mous sufi^ring  of  evil.    He  spelled  out  Epictehts — 

**  What  is  that ! "  asked  the  boy.  <<  Epiotetus  vras  a 
negro,"  said  G^nifrede,  complacently.  ^  Not  a  negro," 
said  her  fkther.  smiling.  '*  He  was  a  slave  ;  but 
he  was  a  white."  "  Is  that  the  reason  you  read  that 
book  BO  much  more  than  any  other  1 "  "  Partly  ;  but 
partly  because  I  like  what  is  in  it."  "What  is  in  it— 
any  stories  1 "  asked  Denis.  **  It  is  all  about  bearing 
nsii  forbearing.  It  has  taught  me  many  things  which 
you  will  have  to  learn  by  and  by.  I  shall  teach  you 
some  of  them  out  of  this  book."  Denis  made  all  haste 
away  from  the  promised  instruction,  and  his  father  was 
presently  again  absorbed  in  his  book.  From  respect  to 
him,  Genifrede  kept  Denis  quiet  by  signs  of  admonition  ; 
and  for  some  little  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the  sounds 
that  in  the  plains  of  St  Domingo  never  cease.  .  . 
His  sister  was  poring  over  her  work,  which  she  was  just 
finishing,  when  a  gleam  of  greenish  light  made  both  look 
up.  It  came  ftom  a  large  meteor  which  sailed  past  towards 
the  mountains,  whither  were  tending  also  the  huge 
masses  of  cloud  which  gather  about  the  high  peaks  pre- 
vious to  the  season  of  rain  and  hurricanes.  There  was 
nothing  surprising  in  this  meteor,  for  the  sky  was  fhll  of 
them  in  August  nights  ;  but  it  was  very  beautiful.  The 
globe  of  green  light  floated  on  till  it  burst  above  the 
mountains,  illuminating  the  lower  clouds,  and  revealing 
along  the  slopes  of  the  uplands  the  coffee-groves,  waving 
and  bowing  their  heads  in  the  wandering  winds  of  that 
high  region.  Genifrede  shivered  at  the  sight,  and  her 
brother  threw  himself  upon  her  lap.  Before  he  had 
asked  half  his  questions  about  the  lights  of  the  sky,  the 
short  twilight  was  gone,  and  the  evening-star  cast  a 
faint  shadow  from  the  tufted  posts  of  the  piazza  upon 
the  white  wall  of  the  cottage.  In  a  low  tone,  full  of 
awe,  GtfnlAr^de  told  the  boy  such  stories  as  she  had  heard 
from  her  father  of  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens.  He 
felt  that  she  trembled  as  she  told  of  the  northern-lights, 
which  had  been  actually  seen  by  some  travelled  persons 
now  in  Cap  Franyais.  .  .  .  Denis  listened  with 
all  due  belief  to  his  sister's  description  of  those  pale  lights 
shooting  up  over  the  sky,  till  he  cried  out  vehemently, 
''There  they  are!  look!" 

Gtfnifride  soreamed,  and  covered  her  fkce  with  her 
hands  ;  while  the  boy  shouted  to  his  father,  and  ran  to 
call  his  mother  to  see  the  lights. 

What  they  saw,  however,  was  little  like  the  pale, 
cold  rays  of  the  aurora  boroalis.  It  was  a  fiery  red 
which,  fining  to  some  height  in  the  air,  was  covered  in 
by  a  canopy  of  smoke. 

**  jA>ok  up,  Grtfnlfr^de,"  said  her  fiither,  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  head.  '^  It  is  a  fire — a  cane-ficld  on  fire." 

**  And  houses  too— the  sugar-house,  no  doubt,"  said 
Margot,  who  had  come  out  to  look.  **  It  bums  too  red 
to  be  canes  only.  Can  it  be  at  Latour's  t  That  would 
keep  Jean  from  coming. — It  was  the  best  supper  I  ever 
got  ready  for  him." 

"  Latour's  is  over  that  way,"  said  TeuesaiBt,  pointing 


some  distance  farther  to  the  south-east.  ^  But  see ! 
There  is  fire  there  too  1    God  have  mercy  !".... 

"  Alas  1  alas  !  this  is  rebellion,  rebellion  against  God 
and  man.  God  have  mercy  I  The  whites  have  risen 
against  their  king ;  and  now  the  blacks  rise  against  them 
in  turn.    It  is  a  great  sin.    God  have  mercy  I" 

Marffot  wept  bitterly.  ^  0,  what  shall  we  do  1"  she 
cried.  ^  What  will  become  of  us,  if  there  is  a  rebellion  !'* 

"  Be  cheerful,  and  fear  nothing,"  replied  her  husband, 
**  I  have  not  rebelled  ;  and  I  shall  not.  M.  Bayou  has 
taught  me  to  bear  and  forbear  ;  yes,  my  boy,  as  this 
book  says,  and  as  the  book  of  God  says.  We  will  be  faith- 
ful and  fear  nothing." 

The  faithful  and  loyal  negro  saddled  a  horse,  and 
rode  off  to  meet  and  protect  his  white  master,  who 
now,  with  his  friends,  from  the  windows  of  the 
hotel,  was  witnessing  the  alarming  sights  which  had 
disturbed  the  slave  family.  But  first  we  hare  Uie 
dinner,  the  dessert,  the  wine,  the  music,  the  oratory, 
all  in  the  finest  style  of  the  tropics,  and  of  the  white 
lords  ofthe  Western  Isles  in  their  most  palmy  days^ 
ere  they  had  yet  dreomed  that  black  men  possessed 
living  souls.  Here  also,  in  a  characteristic  scene, 
is  first  seen  Henri  I.,  the  future  Emperor  of  Hayti, 
and  then  as  indubitably  a  cook,  as  his  friend, 
Toussaint,  was  an  overseer  or  postilion.  Dr  Pro- 
teau's  speech,  and  all  the  speeches,  or  something- 
very  like  them,  may  easily  be  paralleled,  at  least 
once  a-year,  in  any  county  or  colonial  newspaper  ; 
so  we  pass  the  oratory,  and  come  to  action  : 

While  waiting  for  lights,  the  jalousies  were  once  more 
opened  by  orders  from  the  chair.  The  apartment  was 
instantly  pervaded  by  a  dull,  changefhl,  red  light,  de- 
rived from  the  sky,  which  glowed  above  the  trees  of  the 
Jesuits'  Walk  with  the  reflection  of  extensive  fires.  The 
guests  were  rather  startled  too  by  perceiving  that  the 
piazza  was  crowded  with  heads  ;  and  that  dusky  faces, 
in  countless  number,  were  looking  in  upon  them,  and 
had  probably  been  watching  them  for  some  time  past. 
With  the  occasional  pufib  of  wind,  which  brought  the 
smell  of  burning,  came  a  confused  murmur,  f^m  a  dis- 
tance, as  of  voices,  the  tramp  of  many  horses  in  the  sand, 
and  a  multitude  of  feet  in  the  streets.  This  was  imme« 
dlately  lost  in  louder  sounds.  The  band  struck  up,  un- 
bidden, with  all  its  power,  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  ;  and 
every  voice  in  the  piazza,  and,  by  degrees,  along  ihe 
neighbouring  streets  and  square,  seemed  to  join  in  sing- 
ing the  familiar  words, 

**  AUons,  enfans  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive." 

The  consternation  of  the  deputies  and  their  guests  was 
extreme.  Every  man  showed  his  terror  in  his  own  way ; 
but  one  act  was  universal.  Each  one  produced  arms  of 
one  sort  or  another.  While  they  were  yet  standing  in 
groups  about  the  table,  the  door  burst  open,  and  a  negro, 
covered  with  dust  and  panting  with  haste,  ran  in  and  made 
for  the  head  of  the  table,  thrusting  himself  f^ely  through 
the  parties  of  gentlemen.  Ttie  chairman,  at  sight  of  the 
man,  turned  pale,  recoiled  for  a  moment,  and  then,  swear- 
ing a  deep  oath,  drew  the  short  sword  he  wore,  and  ran 
the  negro  through  the  body. 

"  O  master  !"  cried  the  poor  creature,  as  his  life  ebbed 
out  in  the  blood  which  inundated  the  fioor. 

The  act  was  not  seen  by  those  outside,  as  there  was  a 
screen  of  persons  standing  between  the  tables  and  the 
windows.  To  this  accident  it  was  probahly  owing  that 
the  party  survived  that  hour,  and  that  any  order  was 
preserved  in  the  town. 

^  Shame,  Protean  1  shame  !"  said  Odeluo  [a  planter 
of  humane  and  liberal  sentiments,]  as  he  bent  down, 
and  saw  that  the  negro  was  dying.  Papalier,  Bi^ou, 
and  a  few  more,  <nied  ^  Shame  1"  also ;  while  others 
applauded. 

**  I  will  defend  my  deed,"^said  Protean,  struggling 
with  the  hoarseness  of  liis  voice,  and  pouring  out  a  glass 
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of  wine  to  ckaf  his  Ithioat.  Hit  hand  was  none  of  the 
flteadioBt  ts  he  did  eo.  **  Hueh  that  band  1  There  is  no 
hearing  one*s  self  speak.  Hush  !  I  say  ;  stop  1'*  and 
swearing,  he  passionately  shook  his  flst  at  the  musicians, 
who  were  still  making  the  air  of  the  Marseillaise  peal 
through  the  roonu  They  instantly  stopped  and  departed. 

**  Ijicre !  yon  hare  sent  them  out  to  tell  wluit  you 
hare  done,**  obeerred  a  deputy. 

^  I  will  defend  my  deed/'  Protean  repeated,  when  he 
had  swallowed  the  wine.  ^  I  am  confident  the  negroes 
hare  risen.  I  am  confident  the  fellow  came  with  bad 
intent.*' 

**  No  fear  but  the  negroes  will  rise,  any  where  in  the 
world,  where  they  hare  such  as  you  for  masters,"  said 
Udeluc. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sir  V*  cried  Protean,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dripping  sword. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  And  1  will  tell  you  too,  what 
I  do  not  mean.  I  do  not  mean  to  fight  to-night  with 
any  white  ;  and  least  of  all,  with  one  who  is  standing 
in  a  pool  of  innocent  blood,  of  his  own  shedding."  And 
he  pointed  to  Proteau's  feet,  wMch  were  indeed  soaked 
with  the  blood  of  his  slave. 

**  Hush  !  hush  I  gentlemen  !"  cried  sereral  Toices. 
*  Here  is  more  news  I" 

"  Hide  the  body  !"  said  Bayou  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
stooped  to  lift  it.  M.  Brelle  made  shorter  work.  He 
rolled  it  over  with  his  foot,  and  kicked  it  under  the  ta- 
ble. It  was  out  of  sight  before  the  master  of  the  hotel 
entered,  followed  by  screral  negroes  from  the  plain,  to 
say  that  the  **  force  "  had  risen  on  seTeral  plantations, 
had  dismantled  the  mills,  burned  the  sugar-houses,  set 
fire  to  the  crops,  murdered  the  orerseers,  and,  he  feared, 
in  some  cases,  the  proprietors. 

"  Where  r  «  Whose  estates  T  «  What  proprietors  T 
asked  etery  Toice  present. 

The  miachief  was  now  fairly  at  work.  Henri 
Christophe,  who  bod  no  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  insurgents,  escorted,  or  rather  pro- 
tectedi  Bayou  and  Papalier,  until  they  were  met 
by  Toussaint,  though  Papalier  already  suspected 
Ilenri^  and  indeed  every  black,  of  "treachery." 
On  the  ride,  Papalier  entered  lightly  into  conversa- 
tion with  Toussaiut,  whom  he  questioned  about 
the  number  of  his  wives  and  children.  The  negro 
had  Ave  children  ;  and  farther  he  did  not  reply  to 
those  light  inquiries.  His  master  whispered  that 
Toussaint  was  rather  romantic  in  domestic  affairs. 
He  had  "  married  at  twenty-five  a  wifb  so  good 
that  he  never  wanted  more.  He  was  prudish  in 
such  matters."  The  white  Papalier  was  less  scru- 
pulous. At  his  ravaged  plantation  had  dwelt 
Thcresc,  a  beautiful  negress,  whom  he  had  educated 
and  made  his  mistress.  Though  Bayou  offered  him 
shelter  at  his  own  plantation,  when  they  discovered 
that  his  house  had  been  plundered,  dilapidated,  and 
deserted  by  the  slaves,  he  persisted  in  searching 
for  one  slave  whose  affection  and  fidelity  he  could 
net  doubt.    He  galloped  off. 

Toussaint,  also,  pricked  his  horse  into  the  court-yard, 
and  after  a  searching  look  around,  dragged  out  from  be- 
hind the  well  a  young  negress  who  had  been  crouching 
there,  with  an  infiuit  in  her  arms.  She  lArieked,  and 
struggled  till  she  saw  Papalier,  when  she  rushed  to* 
wards  him.  "  Poor  Th^sc  ! "  eried  he,  patting  her 
shoulder.    **  How  we  have  frightened  you  ! " 

The  young  creature  trembled  excessively  ;  and  her 
terror  marred  tbr  the  time  a  b«fcuty  which  was  celebrat- 
ed all  over  the  district — a  beauty  which  was  admitted 
as  tally  by  the  whites  as  by  people  of  her  own  race.  Her 
features  were  now  convulsed  by  fear,  as  she  told  what 
had  happened, — that  a  body  of  negroes  had  come,  three 
hours  since,  and  had  summoned  Papaliei^s  people  to 
mm%  at  Latoar's  estalei  where  all  the  fierce  of  the  plain 


was  to  unite  befbre  mondngr-that  Papalier*!  people 
made  no  difficulty  about  going,  only  stopping  to  search 
the  house  for  what  arms  and  ammuidtion  might  be  there, 
and  to  do  the  mischief  which  now  appeared  ; — that  she 
believed  the  whites  at  the  sugar-house  must  have  escaped, 
as  she  had  seen  and  heard  nothing  of  bloodshed  ;  and 
that  this  was  all  she  knew,  as  she  liad  hidden  herself 
and  her  infant,  first  in  one  place,  and  then  in  another, 
as  she  fejaeied  saftst,  hoping  that  nobody  would  remem- 
ber her. 

**  Now  yon  will  oome  with  me,"  said  Bayon  to  Papa- 
lier, impatiently.  **  1  will,  thank  you.  Toussaint,  help 
her  up  behind  me,  and  carry  the  child,  will  you  f  Hold 
fkst,  Thtfr^se,  and  leave  oif  trembling  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

Th^rise  would  let  no  one  carry  the  intot  but  herself. 
She  kept  her  seat  well  behind  her  master,  though  still 
trembling  when  she  alighted  at  the  stables  at  Breda. 

Great  personages  thicken  upon  us.  In  this  slave 
girl  is  seen  the  future  queen,  '^  the  good  empress," 
the  black  Josephine  of  Hayti,tho  consort  of  Jacques 
I.  Her  feelings  for  her  master,  her  white  lover^ 
after  he  has  alienated  her  heart  by  outraging  all 
that  was  tender  and  womanly  in  her  fine  original 
nature,  are,  if  less  morally  grand,  at  least  as  true 
as  the  idealised  hero  of  the  tale. 

Through  the  address  and  fidelity  of  Toussaint, 
his  master  was  enabled  to  escape  in  an  American 
vessel,  and  with  a  considerable  share  of  his  pro- 
perty. Toussaint  does  more :  as  a  slave  he  had 
always  been  loyal  to  the  king ;  and  he  reasons, 
like  a  Christian  and  philosopher,  with  those  of  his 
friends  who  would  now  persuade  him  to  become  a 
chief  and  leader  of  blacks  ;  though,  when  informed 
that  the  plantation  will  be  visited  by  the  insurgents, 
he  feels  that,  with  his  single  arm,  he  can  do  no 
more  in  defence  of  his  master's  property  ;  and  he 
also  learns  that  his  king,  far  off  at  Paris,  is  a  pri- 
soner and  dethroned.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
fulfil  his  next  duty — ^to  join  tlie  S|)aniards  in  the 
other  end  of  the  island,  **  and  fight  for  his  king 
with  his  king's  ally." 

Toussaint  meant  first  to  pla<'.e  his  wife  and  child- 
ren under  the  protection  of  his  brother  Paul,  who 
is  described  as  an  indolent,  good-natured,  ordinary 
negro,  a  fisher  on  the  coast ;  and  then  to  volunteer 
his  single  services,  indci>endently  and  unfettered, 
to  the  Spanish  commander,  and  not  as  a  follower 
of  Jean  Fran^ais,  the  black  insurgent  leader,  who 
was  going  over  to  the  Spaniards  with  a  considerable 
force.  The  migration  of  the  family,  and  the  pro- 
miscuous concourse  of  negroes  bent  on  the  same 
errand  as  Toussaint,  affoi-d  place  to  some  sweet 
sketches  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  blacks ; 
and  to  glowing  descriptions  of  the  gorgeous  and 
enchanting  mountain-scenery  which  they  traversed. 
— Day  dawned,  and  the  sun  arose — the  sun  of  tlie 
tropics — ^upon  the  mountains,  forests,  and  rivers 
of  St  Domingo  :** 

Back  to  the  north  the  river  led  the  eye,  past  the  clus- 
ter of  hunters'  huts  on  the  margin — past  the  post  where 
the  Spanish  flag  was  flying,  and  whence  the  early  drum 
was  sounding — past  a  slope  of  arrowy  fbms  here,  a  grove 
of  lofty  cocoa-nut  trees  there,  once  more  to  the  bay,  now 
diamond-strewn,  and  rocking  on  its  bosom  the  boats, 
whose  sails  were  now  specks  of  light  in  contrast  with 
the  black  islets  of  the  Seven  Brothers,  which  caught  the 
eye  as  if  just  risen  from  the  sea. 

**  No  windmills  here  !  No  cattle-mills  !"  the  negroes 
were  heard  saying  to  one  anotiier.  *  No  canes,  no  sugar- 
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honseB,  no  teams,  no  oyerseer's  houses,  no  oyerseers ! 
By  God,  it  is  a  fine  place  this  !  So  we  are  going  down 
there  to  be  soldiers  to  the  king !  Those  cattle  are 
wild,  and  yonder  are  the  hunters  going  out !  By  God, 
it  is  a  fine  place  !" 

These  exclamations  are  not  merely  true  to  na- 
ture ;  they  must  be  literal  fact. 
•  Toussaint  is  at  once  appointed  a  colonel  by  the 
Spanish  commander. 

Charmingly  is  the  sylvan  life  of  the  negro-family 
and  their  friends  described.  Between  Genifrede  and 
lier  cousin  Moyse,  the  son  of  Paul  and  afterwards 
an  historical  personage,  the  most  ardent  attachment 
springs  up,  which  has  very  tragic,  but  effective, 
results  in  the  progress  of  the  story.  Aim^e,  the 
second  girl,  knows  no  joy  but  in  her  brother  Isaac ; 
and  Denis,  the  youngest  son,  is  a  brave  and  heed- 
less boy,  fond  of  all  manner  of  dangerous  adven- 
tures and  wild  sports.  Margot  alone,  separated 
from  the  husband  whom  she  worshipped,  is  quite  as 
natural  in  character  as  her  daughters,  but  not  nearly 
so  happy  as  her  children  in  her  new  and  bewilder- 
ing state  of  freedom. 

The  only  time  when  her  heart  was  completely  at  ease 
and  exulting,  was  when  Toussaint  came  to  see  his  family, 
to  open  his  heart  to  his  wife,  and  to  smile  away  her 
troubles.  Her  heart  exulted  when  she  saw  him  cross 
the  ridge,  with  a  mounted  priyate  behind  him,  urge  his 
horse  down  the  ascent,  gallop  along  the  sands  to  the  foot 
of  the  rocks,  throw  the  bridle  to  his  attendant,  and 
mount  to  the  platform,  looking  up  as  he  approached,  to 
see  whether  she  was  on  the  watch.  She  was  always  on 
the  watch.  She  liked  to  admire  his  uniform,  and  to  hear 
his  sword  clatter  as  he  walked.  She  liked  to  see  him 
looking  more  important,  more  dignified,  than  Bayou  or 
Papalier  had  ever  appeared  in  her  eyes.  Then,  her 
heart  was  always  full  of  thoughts  about  their  children, 
which  he  was  as  anxious  to  hear  as  she  to  tell ;  and  he 
was  the  only  one  from  whom  she  could  learn  any  thing 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  or  of  what  prospects 
lay  before  themselves. 

One  day  that  Toussaint  came,  he  said — 

'^  I  am  not  going  to  stay  with  you  to-day.  And,  Mar- 
got,  I  shall  take  the  lads  with  me,  if  they  are  disposed 
to  go."  «  The  lads  I  my  boys  1 "  **  Yes,"  said  Tous- 
saint, throwing  himself  down  in  the  shade.  **  Our 
country  and  its  people  are  orphaned  ;  and  the  youngest 
of  us  must  now  make  himself  a  soldier,  that  he  may  be 
ready  for  any  turn  of  affairs  which  Providence  may  ap- 
point.' Do  you  hear,  my  boyst"  "Yes,  father,"  an- 
swered Placide,  in  an  earnest  tone.  ^  They  have  then 
murdered  the  king  I "  asked  Margot ;  "  or  did  he  die  of 
his  imprisonment ! " 

**  They  brought  him  to  trial,  and  executed  him.  The 
apes  plucked  down  the  evening-star,  and  quenched  it. 
We  have  no  king.    We  and  our  country  are  orphaned." 

After  a  pause,  Paul  said  : — 

**  It  is  enough  to  make  one  leave  one's  fishing,  and 
take  up  a  gun." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  so,  brother,"  said  Toussaint. 

**  Then,  fkther,  you  will  let  me  go  "  cried  Moyse.  ^  You 
will  give  me  your  gun,  and  let  me  go  to  the  camp." 

"  Yes,  Moyse  :  rather  you  than  I.  You  are  a  stout 
lad  now,  and  I  know  nothing  of  camps.  You  shall  take 
the  gun,  and  I  will  stay  and  fish." 

The  boys  are  alike  eager  to  go  with  their  father, 
who  thus  manfully  expotmds  the  duty  of  a  free 
citizen  in  such  an  emergency : 

'^  I  do  not  know,  my  son,  what  we  are  to  do  next. 
When  the  parent  of  a  nation  dies,  it  may  take  some  time 
to  decide  what  is  the  duty  of  those  who  feel  themselves 
bereaved.  All  I  now  am  sure  of  ia,  that  it  cannot  but 
be  ri^ht  for  mj  childrQxi  to  be  fitted  to  serTC  their 


country  in  any  way  that  they  may  find  to  be  appointed. 
I  wish  to  train  you  to  arms,  and  the  time  has  come.  Do 
not  you  think  so  t " 

Isaac  made  no  direct  reply,  and  Aim^  had  strong 
hopes  that  he  was  prepared  with  some  wise,  unanswer- 
able reason  for  remaining  where  he  was.  Meantime,  his 
fother  proceeded, — 

"  In  all  that  I  have  done,  in  all  that  I  now  say,  I 
have  the  sanction  of  Father  Laxabon." 

Toussaint  was  a  humble  and  devoted  Catholic, 
who  paid  the  utmost  reverence  to  his  confessor ; 
though,  when  his  hour  of  trial  comes,  he  thinks, 
reasons,  and  acts  by  his  own  independent  judgment 
of  truth  and  duty.  The  commissaries  sent  out  by 
the  Convention,  had  made  tempting  offers  to  the 
negroes  in  name  of  the  French  Kepublic.  Wlien 
Margot  inquired  what  was  the  nature  of  these 
offers,  her  loyal  husband  replied — 

**  Nothing  that  we  can  accept.  I  have  written  a  letter 
in  reply,  saying  that  I  cannot  yield  myself  to  the  will  of 
any  member  o{  the  nation,  seeing  that,  since  nations  be- 
gan, obedience  has  been  due  only  to  kings.  We  have 
lost  the  King  of  France  ;  but  we  are  beloved  by  the 
monarch  of  Spain,  who  faithfully  rewards  our  sendees, 
and  never  intermits  his  protection  and  indulgence.  Thus, 
I  cannot  acknowledge  the  authority  of  these  commis- 
saries till  they  shall  have  enthroned  a  king.  Such  is 
the  letter  which,  guided  by  Father  Laxalwn,  I  have 
written." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  letter,  I  am  sure,"  said  MargoC 
•*  Is  it  not,  Paul  1" 

In  her  hut,  on  the  sunny  mountain-side,  living 
in  the  sunshine,  and  subsisting  on  the  spontaneous 
gifts  of  rich  and  bountiful  nature,  gathered  by  her 
children,  Margot  is  perhaps  as  true  to  the  negro 
character  as  Madame  Toussaint  in  her  palace,  the 
lady  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  St  Domingo, 
although  she  nevef  loses  her  simplicity.  We  shall, 
therefore,  do  Miss  Martineau  the  justice  to  present 
the  negro  matron  in  her  humble  condition.  Her 
grief  really  sprung  from  the  departure  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  boys,  but  her  sorrows  were  attributed 
to  a  more  dignified  cause-^the  murder  of  the  king-. 

**  We  have  no  one  to  look  up  to  now,"  said  Margot, 
sobbing  ;  **  no  one  to  protect  us.  Who  would  have 
thought,  when  I  married,  how  desolate  we  should  be 
one  day  on  the  sea-shore,  with  our  master  at  Baltimore, 
and  the  king  dead,  and  no  king  likely  to  come  after  him ! 
What  will  become  of  us  ?  Our  good  king  would  never 
have  let  Jean  Fran^ais*  wife  dress  herself  in  the  best 
jewels  the  white  ladles  left  behind,  while  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  his  very  best  officer  are  living  hero  in  a  hut, 
on  a  rock,  with  no  other  clothes  to  wear  than  they 
brought  away  from  Breda.  No,  no ;  as  my  husband 
says,  in  losing  the  king  we  are  orphans." 

Aimde  trusted  that  God  would  protect  them  all ; 
but  Mai^ot  justly  fears  that  Grod,  who  takes  care 
of  the  whole  world,  might  be  on  the  enemy's  side 
as  well  as  on  theirs. 

While  Toussaint  is  with  the  Spanish  army,  ful- 
filling his  military  duties,  and  instructing  his  boys 
in  science  and  philosophy — if  we  t^ike  them  in 
their  essence,  and  not  in  their  names — and  fitting 
them  for  the  high  destinies  of  free  men,  by  pre- 
cept and  example — ^his  hour  arrives — ^the  hour  of 
fate — ^that  which,  from  a  loyal  subject  of  Louis, 
and  a  good  partisan  ofilicer,  elevates  him  into  the 
first  deliverer  of  his  race.  M.  Papalier,  the 
planter,  loath  to  abandon  his  property,  liad  been 
skulking  fibout  the  country ;  and  he  aow  r«^he4 
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IVMmaint^  in  the  disguise  of  a  negro,  to  obtain, 
thiougb  his  interest  with  the  Spanish  commander, 
protection,  and  the  means  of  leaving  the  island. 
Yet,  ao  strong  is  habit  in  the  thorongh-bred 
planter,  that,  when  this  meanly-Klressed,  seeming 
negro  entered  the  tent  of  Colonel  Toussaint,  he 


"  Cloee  the  tent,"  in  the  same  tone  in  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  order  his  plate  to  be  changed  at  home, 
^  And  BOW,  give  me  some  water  to  wash  off  this  horrid 
daubing.  Smbo  water — qnick  I  Pah  f  1  hare  felt  as 
if  I  were  really  a  negro  all  this  day." 

Tonnatint  said  nothing  ;  nor  did  he  snmmon  any  one. 
He  saw  it  was  a  case  of  danger,  led  the  way  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  tent,  poured  out  water,  pointed  to  it, 
and  retimed  to  the  table,  where  he  sat  down,  to  await 
fintber  explanation. 

Papalier  at  length  reappeared,  looking  like  himself. 
efcn  as  to  his  clothes,  which  Th^r^  mnet  hsTe  brought 
in  the  bundle  which  she  carried.  She  now  stood  leaning 
agaiBst  one  of  the  tent-poles,  looking  grievously  altered, 
— ^wom  and  wearied. 

*  Will  yon  not  sit  down,  Th^r^  !*^  said  Toussaint, 
pointiag  to  a  chair  near  his  own,  Papalier  having  seated 
himself  oa  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

Thdreee  tiirew  herself  on  a  conch  at  some  distance, 
and  hid  her  faee. 

Papalier  had  told  his  errand — ^his  fears,  and  the 
peril  In  which  he  stood — ^unable,  meanwhile,  to 
htidle  the  habitual  insolence  of  a  planter's  feel- 
ings^ even  before  the  black  man  whom  he  came  to 
sapplicate  for  safety  and  life.  Toussaint  bore 
this  afanofit-nnoonscious  insolence  of  the  white  man 
with  the  utmost  magnanimity.  To  forbear  had 
ever  been  his  principle :  he  could  now  afford  to 
pity  and  forgive.  Th^rese  was  less  magnanimous. 
Her  cmel  and  selfish  master,  alarmed  that  the 
crying  of  their  child,  on  a  former  night-march, 
might  expose  him  to  danger,  had  taken  it  from 
ber  boaom,  and  permitted  it  to  be  murdered ! 
Th^reae  waa  now  a  woman,  first  awakened  to  a 
tense  of  ber  degradation  as  a  woman — a  mother 
eraeJfy  bereaved  of  her  child.  She  hated  her 
white  master,  and  proclaimed  her  eternal  hatred 
of  him,  and  of  his  race.  Her  African  blood  was 
on  fire ;  and,  while  she  fiercely  spoke, 

*  O  !  silence  V*  exclaimed  Toussaint.  He  then  added 
is  a  mild  tone  to  Th^rlse,  **  This  is  my  house,  in  which 
God  is  vrorsfaipped  and  Christ  adored  ;  and  where,  there- 
Ibre,  BO  words  of  hatred  may  be  spoken." 

In  the  eonversaUon  which  followed,  Toussaint 
first  heard  of  the  memorable  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion, oonfening  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship^ not  alone  on  the  mulattoes,  but  on  the  whole 
Uacka  of  St  Domingo.  At  which  decree  Papalier, 
humbled  as  he  was,  scoffed  while  he  told  of  it,  as  a 
piece  of  impracticable  nonsense  and  folly. 

**  Toiaiaant  was  glad  to  be  alone.  Never  had  he  more 
needed  solxlode  ;  for  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  had  his  calm  sonl  been  so  disturbed.  During  the  last 
words  tpfAxn  by  Papalier,  a  conviction  had  flashed  across 
him,  mom  vivid  and  more  tremendous  than  any  lighten- 
ing wfaieh  the  skies  of  December  had  sent  forth  to  star- 
tle the  bodily  eye  :  and  amidst  the  storm  which  those 
words  had  roused  wiUiin  him,  that  conviction  continued 
to  glars  fordi  at  intervals,  refiising  to  be  quenched.  '  It 
was  this  :--that  if  it  were  indeed  true  that  the  revolu- 
tieaary  government  of  France  had  deereed  to  the  negroes 
tte  fteedoB  and  fi|^tB  of  citizenship,  to  fight  against 
the  revolntioiiary  government  would  be  henceforth  to  fight 
agaanst  the  freedom  and  rightsof  his  race.  The  conse- 


quences of  such  a  conviction  were  overpowering  tohis  ima- 
gination. As  one  inference  after  another  presented  itself 
before  him — ^as  a  long  array  of  humiliations  and  per- 
plexities showed  themselves  in  the  future—he  felt  as  if 

his  heart  was  bursting A  few  hours 

may,  at  certain  crises  of  the  human  mind  and  lot,  do  the 
work  of  years  ;  and  this  night  carried  on  the  education 
of  the  noble  soul,  long  repressed  by  slavery,  to  a  point 
of  insight,  which  multitudes  do  not  reach  in  a  lifetime. 
No  doubt,  the  preparation  had  been  making  through 
years  of  forbearance  and  meditation,  and  through  the 
latter  months  of  enterprise  and  activity ;  but  yet,  the 
change  of  views  and  purposes  was  so  great  as  to  make 
him  feel,  between  night  and  moniing,a8  if  he  were  an- 
other man. 

The  lamp  burned  out,  and  there  was  no  light  but  from 
the  brilliant  flies,  a  few  of  which  had  found  their  way 
into  the  tent.  Toussaint  made  his  repeater  strike  ;  it 
was  three  o'clock.  As  his  mind  grew  calm  under  the 
settlement  of  his  purposes,  he  became  aware  of  the  thirst 
which  his  agitation  had  excited.  By  the  Ught  of  the 
flitting  tapers,  he  poured  out  water,  refyreshed  himself 
with  a  deep  draught,  and  then  addreissed  himself  to  his 
duty.  He  could  rarely  endure  delay  in  acting  on  his 
convictions.  The  present  was  a  case  in  which  delay 
was  treachery ;  and  he  would  not  lose  an  hour.  He 
would  call  up  Father  Laxabon,  and  open  his  mind  to 
him,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  action  when  the  camp 
should  awake. 

He  awoke  the  priest,  who  had  obtained  a  copy 
of  a  decree,  of  which  the  good  man  thought  so 
slightly,  that  he  could  not  remember  where  he  had 
thrown  it.  '^With  your  sacred  books,  perhaps, 
father,"  said  Toussaint,  as  the  priest  searched ; 
^^  for  it  is  a  gospel  to  me  and  to  my  race  ;*'  and  he 
proceeded  to  inform  his  confessor  that,  hitlierto^ 
he  had  loyally  fought  for  his  king,  but  now  a 
higher  duty  summoned  him.  No  longer  would  he 
hold  a  command  "  against  the  interests  of  his  race, 
now  at  length  to  be  redeemed." 

*^  I  cannot  remain  in  an  army  opposed  to  what  are  now 
the  legal  rights  of  the  blacks." 

** You  will  give  up  your  command t"  ''I  shall." 
**  And  your  boys, — ^what  will  you  do  with  them !"  Send 
them  whence  they  came,  for  the  present.  I  shall  dis- 
miss them  by  one  road,  while  the  resignation  of  my  rank 
goes  by  another."  **  And  you  yourself  by  a  third." 
"  When  I  have  declared  myself  to  General  Hermona." 
^  Have  yon  thoughts  of  taking  your  soldiers  with  you  t " 
«  No."  «  But  what  is  right  for  you  is  right  for  them." 
''If  they  so  decide  for  themselves. — My  power  over 
them  is  great.  They  would  follow  me  with  a  word.  I 
shall  therefore  avoid  speaking  that  word,  as  it  would  be 
a  false  first  step  in  a  career  of  freedom,  to  make  them 
enter  upon  it  as  slaves  to  my  opinion  and  my  will." 

This,  we  fear,  is  punting  partisan  or  patriotic 
leaders,  and  military  chiefs,  of  whatever  colour,  and 
in  whatever  cause  engaged,  as  they  ought  to  be — 
not  as  they  are.  Acting  on  these  high  and,  alas ! 
uncommon  ideas,  Toussaint  reasoned  farther  with 
his  confessor — a  pious  and  loyal  priest,  but  still 
only  a  priest — ^who  thus  remonstrates :— • 

"  But  you  will  be  giving  up  every  thing.  What  can 
make  you  think  that  the  French  at  Cap,  all  in  the  interest 
of  the  planters,  will  receive  you ! " 

'^  I  do  not  think  it ;  and  I  shall  not  offer  myself." 

**  Tlien  you  will  sink  into  nothing.  You  will  no  longer 
be  an  officer,  nor  even  a  soldier.  You  will  be  a  mere 
negro  where  negroes  are  wholly  despised.  After  all 
that  you  have  been,  you  will  be  nothing." 

**  I  shall  be  a  true  man." 

'^  You  will  sink  to  less  than  nothing.  You  will  bo 
worse  than  useless  before  God  and  man.  You  will  be 
held  a  traitor." 
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» I  AftU  ;  bat  it  wiU  be  for  the  »ke  of  »  higher 
fidelity.** 

There  wm  a  long  pause,  after  which  Laxabon  aaidy  in 
a  tone,  half  gerere  and  half  doubting, 

**  So,  here  enda.yonr  career  ;  You  will  dig  a  piece  of 
ground  to  grow  maize  and  plantaine  for  your  family  }r^ 
you  will  read  hietory  in  your  piasza,  and  eee  your  daugh- 
ters danoe  in  the  shade,  while  your  name  ^1  nerer  be 
mentioned  but  as  that  of  a  tnitor.  So,  here  ends  your 
career  1'* 

**  fVom  no  one  so  often  as  you,  fkther,  have  I  heard 
that  man's  career  nerer  ends*** 

The  priest  made  no  vtply* 

^  How  lately  was  it,*'  pursued  Tonssaint,  "that  you 
encouraged  my  children,  when  they,  who  fear  neither 
the  wild  bull  nor  the  tornado,  looked  somewhat  fearfoUy 
np  to  the  eclipsed  moon  1  Who  was  it  but  you  that  told 
them  that  though  that  blessed  light  seemed  blotted  out 
ftom  the  sky,  it  was  not  so  ;  but  that  behind  the  black 
shadow,  God's  hand  was  still  leading  her  on  through  the 
heaTon,  still  pouring  radiance  into  her  lamp,  not  the  less 
bright  because  it  was  hidden  from  men  1  A  thick 
shadow  is  about  to  pass  upon  my  name  ;  but  is  it  not 
possible,  father,  that  God  may  still  be  feeding  my  soul 
with  light,— still  guiding  me  towards  himself!  Will 
you  not  once  more  tell  me  that  man's  career  never  ends  t" 

"  In  a  certain  sense— in  a  certain  sense,  that  is  true,  my 
son.  But  our  career  here  is  what  God  has  put  into  our 
own  hands  :  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  throwing 
away  his  gift  and  his  fovour.  How  will  you  answer 
when  he  asks  yon,  *  What  hast  thou  done  with  the  rank 
and  the  power  I  put  into  thy  hand  t  How  hast  thou  used 
tibem  ! '  What  can  you  then  answer,  but '  I  flung  them 
away,  and  made  myself  useless  and  a  reproach.* 
You  know  this — that  you  unite  the  influence  of  the 
priest  with  the  power  of  the  commander  ;  and  yet  you 
are  going  to  cast  off  both,  with  ail  the  duties  which  be- 
Jong  to  them,  and  sink  yourself  in  infiimy — and,  with 
yourself,  the  virtues  you  have  advocated.  How  will  you 
answer  this  to  God  !  ** 

"  Father,  was  there  not  one  in  whose  path  lay  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  worid  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  who 
yet  chose  ignominy — to  be  despised  by  the  world  instead 
of  to  lead  it !  And  was  God  severe  with  him !  For- 
give me,  fttther ;  but  have  you  not  desired  me  to  follow 
him,  though  far  off  as  the  eastern  moon  from  the  setting 
sun! 

**  That  was  a  case,  my  son,  unique  in  the  worid.  The 
Saviour  had  a  lot  of  his  own.  Common  men  have  rulers 
appointed  them  whom  they  are  to  serve  ;  and,  if  in  rank 
and  honour,  so  much  the  greater  the  favour  of  God. 
You  entered  this  service  wiSi  an  upright  mind  and  pure 
intent ;  and  here,  therefore,  can  you  most  safelpr  remain, 
instead  of  casting  yourself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  which,  you  know,  the  Son  of  God  refrised  to 
do.  Remember  his  words,  *  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God.'  Be  not  tempted  yourself,  by  pride  of 
heart,  to  compare  your  lot  with  that  of  Christ,  which 
was  unique.** 

"  He  devoted  himself  for  the  whole  race  of  man  :  he, 
and  he  alone.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be 
periods  of  time  when  changes  are  appointed  to  take 
place  among  men — among  nations,  and  even  among  races, 
and  that  a  common  man  may  then  be  called  to  devote 
himself  for  that  nation,  or  for  that  race.  Father,  I  feel 
that  the  hour  may  be  come  for  the  negro  race  to  be  re- 
deemed ;  and  that  I,  a  common  man,  may  so  for  devote 
myself  as  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  redemption. 
I  feel  that  I  must  step  out  from  among  those  who  have 
never  admitted  the  negroes*  claims  to  manhood.  If  God 
should  open  to  me  a  way  to  serve  the  blacks  better,  I 
shall  be  found  ready.  Meantime,  not  for  another  day 
wiU  I  stand  in  the  light  of  their  liberties." 

Th6M  are  high,  and  noble,  and»  abora  all,  truly 
Christian  sentimentft— *  pnre  gospel ; — and  Uiey 
may  have  been  those  of  the  black  chief,  in  the 
criaia  th^t  had  arisen.  His  spiritual  guide  having 
exhausted  dissuasion^  refuses  to  give  him  either 


light  or  direction ;  und  Toussaint  wiih<]x«W  to  his 
tent,  and  threw  himself  on  his  couch : 

**  No  help  t  no  guidance  f"  thought  he.  "  I  am  deso- 
late and  alone.  1  never  thought  to  have  been  loft  with- 
out a  guide  from  God.  He  leaves  me  with  my  sins  npon 
my  soul,  uneonfessed,  unabsolved :  and,  thus  burdened 
and  rebuked,  I  must  enter  upon  the  course  which  I  dare 
not  refhse.  But  this  voice  within  me  which  bids  me  go, 
whence,  and  what  is  it !  Whence  is  it  but  from  God  I 
And  how  can  I  therefore  say  that  I  am  alone !  There 
is  no  man  that  I  can  rely  on — ^not  even  one  of  Christ's 
anointed  priests ;  but  is  there  not  he  who  redeemed 
men !  and  will  he  reject  me  if,  in  my  obedience,  I  come 
to  him !  I  will  try — I  will  dare.  I  am  alone  ;  and  he 
will  bear  and  help  me." 

Without  priest,  without  voice,  without  form  of  words, 
he  confessed  and  prayed,  and  no  longer  felt  that  he  was 
alone.  He  arose,  clear  in  mind,  and  strong  in  heart ; 
wrote  and  sealed  np  his  resignation  of  his  oommisaion, 
stepped  into  the  next  tent  to  rouse  the  three  boys,  desiring 
them  to  dress  for  early  mass,  and  prepare  for  their  re- 
turn to  their  homes  immediately  afterwards. 

The  celebration  of  morning  mass  is  picturesquely 
described.  All  tlie  troops  were  present  in  the 
church,  and,  among  them,  Jean  Fran^ais,  a  negro 
military  leader  of  ferocious  character,  whose  mune 
must  be  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  St  Domingo.  Jean,  the  slaTe  expected  by 
the  Tonssaint  family  on  the  night  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  b  the  poetical  or  moral  contrast^  and 
the  jealous  rival  of  Toussunt. 

The  Spanish  commander  complimented  Tons* 
saint  upon  the  enthueiastio  attachment  displayed 
towards  him  by  the  black  soldiers ;  and  he  replied 
almost  in  the  identical  words  frequently  used  b j 
(yConnell,  when  in  his  candid  moods  he  chances  to 
be  told  of  his  wonderful  influence  over  his  coun- 
trymen— 

**  It  is  by  no  skill  of  mine,**  replied  Tonssaint ;  "^  it  U 
by  the  power  of  past  tyranny.  The  hearts  of  negroes 
are  made  to  love.  Hitherto,  all  love  in  which  the  mind 
could  share  has  been  bestowed  upon  those  who  degrad- 
ed and  despised  them.  In  me  they  see  one  whom,  while 
obeying,  they  may  love  as  a  brother." 

*^  The  same  might  be  said  of  Jean  Francais,  as  f&r 
as  your  reasons  go  ;  but  Jean  Fran9ais  is  not  be- 
loved like  you.  He  looks  gayer  than  you,  my  friend, 
notwithstanding.  He  is  happy  in  his  new  rank,  probably. 
You  have  heard  that  he  is  ennobled  by  tlie  Court  of 
Spain!" 

<<  I  had  not  heard  it.    It  will  please  him." 

"  It  evidently  does.  He  is  made  a  noble  ;  and  hid 
military  rank  is  now  that  of  lieutenaat-geaeraL  Your 
turn  will  come  next,  my  friend  ;  and  if  promotion  went 
strictly  according  to  personal  merit,  no  one  would  have 
been  advanced  sooner  than  you." 

**  I  do  not  desire  promotion,  and    .    .    .    .  " 

"  Ah  1  there  your  stoical  philosophy  comes  in.  But 
I  will  show  you  another  way  of  applying  it.  Bank  brings 
cares  ;  so  that  one  who  is  not  a  stoic  may  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  shrinking  from  it ;  but  a  stoic  despises  cares. — 
Ha !  we  have  some  young  soldiers  here,"  he  said,  as 
Moyse  and  his  cousins  stood  beside  the  way,  to  make 
their  obeisance  ;  **  and  very  perfoct  soldiers  they  look^ 
young  as  they  ars.    They  seem  bom  for  military  service.*' 

^  Ihey  were  bom  slaves,  my  lord  ;  but  they  have  now 
the  loyal  hearts  of  ft'eemen  witliin  them,  amidst  the 
ignorance  and  follies  of  their  youth." 

**  They  are    ...  " 

*^  My  nephew  and  my  two  sons,  my  lord." 

^  And  why  mounted  at  this  hour ! " 

^  They  are  going  to  th^r  homes,  by  my  direction." 

*'  If  it  were  not  that  you  have  business  with  me,  whieh 
I  suppose  you  desire  them  not  te  overhear    t    •    t " 

**  It  is  as  yen  sa/i  geoeraU" 
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'^  If  it  had  not  beon  00, 1  would  hftvo  rdquested  that 
they  might  be  at  our  table  this  morning.  As  it  is,  I  will 
not  delay  their  journey." 

And  the  general  touched  his  hat  to  the  lads,  with  a 
gracionsnesB  which  made  them  bend  low  their  uncoTered 
heads,  and  report  marvels  at  home  of  the  deportment  of 
the  Marquis  d'Hermona.  Seeing  how  their  father  was 
occupied,  they  were  satisfied  with  a  grasp  of  his  hand  as 
he  passed,  receired  from  him  a  letter  for  their  mother, 
and  waited  only  till  he  and  his  guest  had  disappeared 
within  the  tent,  to  gallop  off. 

Papalier's  affair  is  also  expedited ;  and  now  the 
critical  moment  has  arrived.  The  honourable  boI- 
dier  of  Spain  conid  apprehend  the  high  motives 
avowed  by  Toussaint  more  clearly  than  Father  Laxa- 
bon ;  but  he  also  had  a  duty  to  perform.  He  sank 
into  profound  astonishment,  from  which  he  was  only 
roused  when  Toussaint,  having  laid  aside  his  glitter- 
ing uniform  and  polished  arms,  appeared  in  his  old 
plantation-clothes — woollen  cap  in  hand — ^ready 
to  leave  the  camp. 

Toussaint  merely  passed  through  the  tent,  bowing  low 
to  the  general,  and  bidding  him  farewell.  A  conftised 
noise  outside,  followed  by  a  shout,  roused  Hermona 
from  his  astonishment. 

'*  He  is  addressing  the  troops  I "  he  cried,  drawing  his 
Bword,  and  rushing  forth. 

Toussaint  was  not  addressing  the  troops.  He  was 
merely  informing  Jacques,  whom  he  had  requested  to  be 
in  waiting  there,  beside  his  horse,  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  commander, — ^no  longer  in  the  forces  ;  and  that  the 
recent  proclamation,  by  showing  him  that  the  cause  of 
negro  freedom  was  now  one  with  that  of  the  present 
government  of  France,  was  the  reason  of  his  retirement 
frt>m  the  Spanish  territory.  He  explained  himself  thus 
fttr,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  considered  a  traitor 
to  the  lost  cause  of  royalty  in  France  ;  but,  rather,  loyal 
to  that  of  his  colour,  from  the  first  day  of  its  becoming 
a  cause. 

Numbers  became  aware  that  something  unusual  was 
going  forward,  and  were  thronging  to  the  spot,  when 
tiie  general  rushed  forth,  sword  in  hand,  shouting  aloud, 

''The  traitor !  Seize  the  traitor  1  Soldiers  !  seize  the 
traitor  1'' 

Toussaint  tamed  in  aa  instant,  and  sprang  upon  his 
horse.  Not  a  negro  would  lay  hands  on  him  ;  but  they 
i)ast  upon  him,  in  token  of  honour,  the  blossoms  of  the 
amaryllis  and  the  orange  that  they  carried.  The  Span- 
ish soldiers,  however,  endeavoured  to  close  round  him, 
and  hem  him  in,  as  the  general's  voice  was  still  heard, 

**  Seise  him  !    Bring  him  in,  dead  or  alive  !" 

Toussaint,  however,  was  a  perfect  horseman  ;  and  his 
fiivourite  horse  served  him  well  in  this  crisis.  It  burst 
thrQugh,  or  bounded  over,  all  opposition,  and  amidst  a 
shower  of  white  blossoms  which  strewed  the  way,  in* 
stantly  carried  him  beyond  the  camp. 

After  a  gallant  pursuit^  Toussaint  escapes,  and 
carries  many  heai'ts  along  with  him.  The  procla- 
mation declaring  the  slaves  free,  became  generally 
known,  and 

The  tidings  of  freedom  rang  through  the  ravines,  and 
echoed  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  through  the  depths 
of  the  forests,  startling  the  wild  birds  on  the  mountain 
ponds,  and  the  deer  among  the  high  ferns  ;  and  bringing 
down  fti>m  their  fastnesses  a  multitude  of  men  who  had 
fled  thither  fri>m  the  vengeance  of  the  whites  and  mulat- 
toesy  and  to  escape  sharing  in  tlie  violence  of  the  negro 
force  which  Jean  Fran^ais  had  left  behind  him,  to  pur- 
sue nneoatroUed  their  oonrse  of  plunder  and  butchery. 
6Ud,  to  such,  were  the  tidings  of  freedom,  with  order, 
and  under  the  command  of  one  whose  name  was  never 
mentioned  vrithout  respect,  if  not  enthusiasm.  The 
negro  who  did  not  know  that  there  was  anv  more  world 
en  tbe  otiier  side  the  Gibao  peaks,  had  yet  learned  to  be 
firodffihokuiuiicofToQimiBt.    Tb9  ^Te  wIm  em* 


ceived  of  Qod  as  dwelling  in  the  innermost  of  the 
Momes,  and  coming  forth  to  govern  his  subjects  with 
the  fire  of  the  lightning,  and  the  scythe  of  the  hurricane, 
was  yet  able  to  revere  the  piety  of  Toussaint,  The 
black  bandit  who  had  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
his  master,  and  feasted  his  ear  with  the  groans  of  the  inno- 
cent babes  who  had  sat  upon  his  knee,  yet  felt  that  there 
v^as  sometliiug  impressive  in  the  simple  habit  of  for- 
giveness, the  vigilant  spirit  of  mercy  which  distiuguislt- 
ed  Toussaint  Breda  from  all  his  brethren  in  arms — ^from 
all  the  leading  men  of  his  colour,  except  his  friend  Henri 
Cbristophe.  At  the  name  of  Toussaint  Breda,  then* 
these  flocked  down  into  the  road  by  hundreds,  till  they 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  march  to  thousands. 

Among  tlie  first  of  the  black  officers  who  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  Spanish  camp,  was  Jacques 
Dessalines — another  historical  personage,  lately  a 
slave,  and  afterwards  the  first  Emperor  of  Haytl. 
With  Papalier,  Jacques  had  seen  Therese  ;  and^ 

He  had  strong  reasons  for  remembering  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  Th^r^se — on  tlie  night  of  the  escape  across 
the  frontier.  She  was  strongly  associated  with  his  feel- 
ings towards  the  class  to  which  her  owner  belonged; 
and  he  knew  that  she,  beautiful,  lonely,  and  wretched, 
shared  those  feelings.  If  he  had  not  known  this  from 
words  dropped  by  her  during  the  events  of  this  morning, 
he  would  have  learned  it  now  ;  for  she  was  declaring 
her  thoughts  to  her  master,  loudly  enough  for  any  on^ 
who  passed  by  to  overhear. 

Jacques  entered  the  tent :  and  there  stood  Thifrdse, 
declaring  that  she  would  leave  her  master,  and  never  see 
him  more,  but  prevented  from  escaping  by  Papalicr  hav- 
ing intercepted  her  passage  to  the  entrance.  Her  eyes 
glowed  with  delight  on  the  appearance  of  Jacques,  to 
whom  she  immediately  addressed  herself. 

**  1  will  not  go  with  him — I  will  not  go  with  him  to 
Paris,  to  see  his  young  ladies.  He  shall  not  take  care 
of  me.  I  will  take  care  of  myself.  I  will  drown  my- 
self, sooner  than  go  with  him.  I  do  not  care  what  be- 
comes of  me,  but  I  will  not  go." 

^  You  vHll  come  with  me  to  the  priest,  and  be  my 
vrife,"  said  Jacques. 

"  I  will,"  replied  Th^r^se,  cahnly. 

**  Qo,**  said  PapaUer.  ^  Yon  have  my  leave.  I  am 
thus  h<mourably  released  from  the  care  of  you  till  times 
shall  change.  I  am  glad  that  you  will  not  remain  an* 
protected,  at  least." 

"  Unprotected  !"  exclaimed  l%^r^se,  as  she  threw  on 
the  Spanish  mantle  which  she  was  now  accustomed  to 
wear  abroad.  ^  Unprotected  I  And  what  has  your  pro- 
tection been  t" 

^  Very  kind,  my  dear,  I  am  sare,  I  have  qtent  on 
your  education  money  which  I  should  be  very  glad  of 
now.  When  people  flatter  you,  Therese  (as  they  will 
do  ;  for  there  is  not  a  negress  in  all  the  island  to  com* 
pare  with  you,)  remember  who  made  yon  a  lady.  Yon 
will  promise  me  that  much,  Thtfrtee,  at  parting  t" 

''  Remember  who  made  me  a  lady  t — I  have  forgotten 
too  long  who  made  me  a  woman,"  said  Th^r^se,  devoutly 
upraising  her  eyes.  **  In  serving  him  and  loving  my 
husband,  I  will  strive  to  forget  you." 

*^  All  alike  1"  muttered  Papalier,  as  the  pair  went  out. 
"  This  is  what  one  may  expect  from  negroes,  as  the 
General  will  leam  when  he  has  had  enough  to  do  with 
them.    They  are  all  alike." 

Therese  was  with  her  husband  when  he,  next  day, 
joined  Toussaint — whose  force  had  already  swelled 
to  six  thousand  men.  But  great  and  important  mili- 
tary aflPaira — ^the  pressure  of  mighty  coming  e  ventSy 
cannot  lead  Toussaint  to  neglect  the  tenderest  of- 
fices of  humanity,  and  to  speak  peace  to  the  bruised 
spirit. 

Toussaint  stepped  back  into  the  piazza  where  tli^rese 
sat  quietly  watching  the  birds  flitting  in  and  ant  an^n^ 
Mm  foliiM  md  flowvn, 
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**  Th^riBe,**  said  he,  **  what  will  you  do  this  night  and 
to-morrow  f    Who  will  take  care  of  you  1" 

"  I  know  not, — I  care  not,"  said  she.  •*  There  are  no 
whites  here  ;  and  I  am  well  where  they  are  not.  Will 
you  not  let  me  stay  here  V* 

'*  Did  Jacques  say,  and  say  truly,  that  you  are  his 
wife  f 

^  He  said  so,  and  truly.  I  have  been  wretched,  for 
long    .    .    ." 

*^  And  sinAil.    Wretchedness  and  sin  go  together." 

'^  And  I  was  sinful ;  but  no  one  told  me  so.  I  was 
ignorant,  and  weak,  and  a  slave.  Now  I  am  a  woman 
and  a  wife.  No  more  whites,  no  more  sin,  no  more  mi- 
scry  1    Will  you  not  let  me  stay  here  V* 

**  I  will :  and  here  you  will  presently  be  safe,  and 
well  cared  for,  I  hope.  My  wife  and  my  children  are 
coming  home, — coming,  probably,  in  a  few  hours.  They 
will  make  this  a  home  to  you  till  Jacques  can  give  you 
one  of  your  own.  You  shall  be  guarded  here  till  my 
Margot  arrives.    Shall  it  be  so  1" 

**  Shall  it  1  0  thank  God  !  Jacques,"  she  cried,  as 
she  heard  her  husband's  step  approaching,  ^  O  Jacques  ! 
I  am  happy.  Toussaint  Breda  is  kind, — he  has  forgiven 
me, — ^he  welcomes  me, — his  wife  will — " 

Tears  drowned  her  voice.  Toussaint  said  gently, 
'^  It  is  not  for  me  to  forgive,  Th(^rcse,  whom  you  have 
never  offended.  God  has  forgiven,  I  trust,  your  young 
years  of  sin.  You  will  atone  (will  you  not  1)  by  the 
purity  of  your  life  ; — by  watching  over  others,  lest  they 
suffer  as  you  have  done.  You  will  guard  the  minds  of 
my  young  daughters  :  will  you  not !  You  will  thank 
God  through  my  G^nifrede,  my  Aim^e  ?" 

*'  I  will,  I  will,"  she  eagerly  cried,  lifting  up  her  face, 
bright  through  her  tears.  ^  Indeed  my  heart  will  be 
pure, — longs  to  be  pure." 

**  I  know  it,  Thtfrese,"  said  Toussaint.  **  I  have  always 
believed  it,  and  I  now  know  it." 

The  rapid  eleyation  of  Tonssaiiit  is  traced,  and 
attributed  to  the  moral  grandeur  of  his  soul — ^tlie 
purity  of  his  single  heart.  Beyond,  above,  the 
purest  nature,-  much  of  tliis  may  be ;  but  shall  we 
for  this  scoff  at  the  very  aspiration  after  future 
good, — ^laugh  to  scorn  the  anticipation  of  a  new, 
a  Christian  chivalry  ?  Toussaint  is  now,  in  Cap 
Fran9ai8,  the  directing  head^  the  acting  arm  in 
the  momentous  affairs  of  the  crisis ;  hailed  as  ^^  the 
saviour  of  the  whites,  the  black  Spartacus,  fore- 
told by  Raynal,  whose  destiny  was  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  race."  But  in  Toussaint's  heart 
there  was  no  place  for  vengeance.  Some  of  his 
admirers  and  flatterers — ^for  already  the  successfiil 
soldier  had  found  flatterers— compared  him  with 
another  hero  who  had  arisen  in  France,  a  youngs 
artillery  officer,  named  ^^  Napoleon  Buonaparte." 
The  Toussaint  of  the  novel  belongs  to  a  far  higher 
order  of  moral  beings  than  the  young  artillery  offi- 
cer ;  and  his  character,  whether  true  or  not,  is  con- 
sistently maintained.  Left  alone,  he  feels  perplexed 
and  humbled  by  his  exaltation^  doubtful  of  himself, 
and  strong  only  in  faith  and  in  the  sustaining 
power  of  tiie  mission  to  which  he  feels  that  he  is 
appointed.  There  has  seldom  been  a  man,  black 
or  white,  to  whom  power  was  ofiered,  who  did  not 
finally  find  excellent  reasons  to  silence  his  con- 
scientious doubts  against  its  acceptance  ;  and  Tous- 
saint satisfies  his  mind,  as  to  the  course  of  duty, 
in  a  strain  of  reflection  which  some  may  say  bor- 
ders on  cant  of  a  new  species ;  and  which,  had  it 
really  passed  in  open  council^  instead  of  the  pages 
of  fiction,  might  have  justified  the  charge  of  gross 
hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  with  which  the  negro 
chief  has  often  been  loaded.    Thus  he  meditates :— • 


^Low,  indeed,  are  we  sunk,  deep  is  our  ignorance,  ab- 
ject are  our  wills,  if  such  a  one  as  I  am  to  be  tiie  loader 
of  thousands.  I,  whose  will  is  yet  unexercised, — I,  who 
shrink  ashamed  before  the  knowledge  of  the  meanest 
white, — I,  so  lately  a  slave, — so  long  dependent  that  I 
am  an  opprcssidn  to  myself, — ^am  at  this  hour  the  ruler 
over  ten  thousand  wills  I  The  ways  of  God  are  dark,  or 
it  might  seem  that  he  despised  his  negro  children  in 
committing  so  many  of  them  to  so  poor  a  guide.  But 
he  despises  nothing  that  he  has  made.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  too  weak  and  ignorant  to  be  fit  for  better  guid- 
ance in  our  new.  state  of  rights  and  duties.  It  may  be 
that  a  series  of  teachers  is  appointed  to  my  colour,  of 
whom  I  am  to  be  the  first,  only  because  I  am  the  lowest ; 
destined  to  give  way  to  wiser  guides  when  I  have  taught 
all  that  I  know,  and  done  all  that  I  can.  May  it  be  so  ! 
I  will  devote  myself  wholly ;  and  when  I  have  .done, 
may  I  be  more  willing  to  hide  myself  in  my  cottage,  or 
lie  down  in  my  grave,  than  I  have  been  this  day  to  ac- 
cept the  new  lot  which  I  dare  not  refiise  ! — Deal  gently 
with  me,  O  God  !  and,  however  I  fail,  let  me  not  see  my 
children's  hearts  hardened,  as  hearts  are  hardened  by 
power  !  Let  me  not  sec  in  their  faces  the  look  of  autho- 
rity, nor  hear  in  their  voices  the  tones  of  pride  !  Be  with 
my  people,-  O  Christ !  The  weaker  I  am,  the  more  be 
thou  with  them,  that  thy  gospel  may  bo  at  last  received! 
The  hearts  of  my  people  are  soft— they  are  gentle,  they 
are  weak  : — ^let  thy  gospel  make  them  pure, — let  it  make 
them  free.  Thy  gospel, — ^who  has  not  heard  of  it,  and 
who  has  seen  it  ?  May  it  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  my 
people,  the  despised  !  and  who  shall  then  despise  them 
again  I  The  past  is  all  guilt  and  groans.  Into  the  future 
open  a  better  way  -  .  ." 

^  Toussaint  L*buverture  I"  he  heard  again  from  afar^ 
and  bowed  his  head,  overpowered  with  hope. 

I'  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  I"  repeated  some  light,  gay 
voices  close  at  hand.  His  boys  were  come,  choosing  to 
bring  themselves  the  news  from  Breda, — that  Margot 
and  her  daughters,  and  old  Dessalines  and  Moyse  were 
all  there,  safe  and  happy,  except  for  their  dismay  at 
finding  the  cottage  and  field  in  such  a  state  of  desolation* 

"  They  will  not  mind  when  they  hear  that  they  are  to 
live  in  a  mansion  henceforward,"  said  Placide.  *'  Jean 
Fran9ais  had  better  have  stood  by  his  colour,  as  we  do." 

Placide  told  that  Jean  Fran^ais  was  going  to 
Spain. 

*'  We  shall  bo  better  without  him,*»  said  Isaae.  «  He 
would  never  be  quiet  while  you  were  made  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  St  Domingo.  Now  you  will  be  alone  and 
unmolested  in  your  power." 

**  Where  did  you  learn  all  this  T 

I**  Every  one  knows  it— « very  one  in  Cap.  Every  one 
knows  that  Jean  has  done  with  us,  and  that  the  com- 
missary is  going  home,  and  that  General  Laveaux  means 
to  be  guided  in  every  thing  by  you  ;  and  that  the  posts 
have  all  surrendered  in  your  name  ;  and  that  at  Port 
Paix— " 

"  Enough,  enough  I  my  boys.  Too  much,  for  I  see 
that  your  hearts  are  proud." 

"  The  commissary  and  the  general  said  that  you  are 
supreme — the  idol  of  your  colour.  Tliose  were  their 
words." 

**  And  in  this  there  is  yet  no  glory.  I  haye  yet  done 
nothing,  but  by  what  is  called  accident.  Our  own  people 
were  ready — ^by  no  preparation  of  mine  ;  the  mulattoes 
were  weak  and  taken  by  surprise,  through  circumstances 
not  of  my  ordering.  Glory  there  may  hereaftor  be  be- 
longing to  our  name,  my  boys  ;  but  as  yet  there  is  none. 
I  have  power  ;  but  power  is  less  often  glory  than  dis- 
grace." 

"  O  fother  !  do  but  listen.  Hark  again  !  *  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  !*" 

**  I  will  strive  to  make  that  shout  a  prophecy,  my 
sons.  Till  then,  no  pride  !  Are  you  not  weary  1  Come 
in  to  rest.  Can  you  sleep  in  my  fine  chamber  here  a» 
well  as  at  Breda  K" 

"L'Ouvcrture"  had  been  the  epithet  applied  to 
Toussaint  by  an  eloquent  French  commissary,  and 
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it  was  cang^ht  up  by  the  enthuBiastic  blacks  as  the 
name  of  their  deliverer. 

The  long,  sanguinary,  and  ferocious  struggle 
that  followed,  is  judiciously  kept  in  the  back- 
groiind.  Seven  years  are  silently  passed  over — a 
blank  in  the  story,  bat  memorable  from  the  com- 
plete regeneration  of  the  colony  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Toussaint;  memorable,  also,  for  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  his  understanding.  We 
now  see  him  in  his  office,  the  enlightened  and  in- 
defatigable statesman,  the  able  general,  the  wise 
pacificator. 

Jealous  as  he  was  for  the  inftuit  freedom  of  his  race, 
Toussaint  knew  that  it  would  be  best  preserved  by 
weaning  their  minds  from  thoughts  of  anger,  and  their 
eyes  from  the  sight  of  blood.  Trust  in  the  batter  part 
of  negro  nature  guided  him  in  his  choice  between  two 
evils.  He  prefernd  that  they  should  be  misgoverned  is 
tome  affairs  of  secondary  importance,  and  keep  the  peace, 
rather  than  that  they  should  be  governed  to  their  Iraarts' 
eontent  by  himself,  at  the  risk  of  quarrel  with  the  mother- 
country.  He  trasied  to  the  singular  power  of  foibearaace 
and  foigiveness  whicli  is  found  in  tlv9  negro  race,  for  the' 
preservation  of  friendship  with  the  whites,  and  of  the 
blessings  of  peace  ;  and  he,  therefore,  reserved  his  own 
po^rAil  influence  over  both  parties  for  great  occasions 
— ^interfering  only  when  he  perceived  that,  through  care- 
lessness or  ignorance,  the  French  authorities  were  en- 
dangering some  essential  liberty  ot  those  to  whom  they 
were  the  medium  of  the  pleasure  of  the  government  at 
home. 

The  seven  years  so  productive  of  social  improve- 
ment in  the  colony,  had  also  witnessed  bright 
change  in  the  family  of  the  deliverer.  The  de- 
scription of  their  new  condition  affords  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  Miss  Martineau's  level  manner, 
her  ductility  of  fancy,  and  power  of  reproducing 
the  ordinary  images  of  domestic  life,  in  a  country 
not  wholly  removed  from  her  experience;  as, 
among  the  American  planters  of  the  south  and 
west,  she  must  have  witnessed  nearly  similar 
things.  The  picture  of  the  interior  of  Uie  palace 
is  sweet  and  engaging ;  and  if  the  Negro  Court  is 
faithfully  represented,  it  was  certainly  the  ha]>- 
piest,  the  most  rational,  and  not  the  least  refined, 
which  the  civilized  world  at  that  time  contained. 

The  cleigy,  who  found  in  Toussaint  a  dutiful 
son  of  the  Catholic  chuix'h,  brought  him  a  good  re- 
port of  the  improved  religious  and  moral  condition 
of  his  subjects.  Numerous  marriages  had  been 
celebrated ;  the  children  were  attending  the  schools, 
where  the  quarrels  of  those  by  different  mothers 
were  disappearing ;  and  the  blacks  who  had  indulged 
in  a  plurality  of  wives,  were  now  liberally  provid- 
ing for  those  they  put  away.  And  for  all  this 
Toussaint  thanked  God,  and  lauded  the  servants 
of  Christ,  those  holy  men  whose  servant  he  called 
himself.  A  prettier  speech  could  not  be  made  to 
a  clerical  deputation,  than  this  addressed  by  the 
negro  potentate  to  tlie  priests ;  who  must  surely 
have  liistened  to  it  with  great  unction : — 

«  You,"  said  Toussaint,  "  the  servants  of  Christ,  are 
the  true  rulers  of  this  island  and  its  inhabitants.  I  am 
your  servant  in  guarding  extonial  order,  during  a  period 
which  you  will  employ  in  establishing  your  flocks  in  the 
everlasting  wisdom  and  peace  of  religion.  I.  hold  the 
inferior  office  of  keeping  our  enemies  in  awe,  and  en- 
abling our  people  to  find  subsistence  and  comfort.  My 
charge  is  the  soil  on  which,  and  the  bodies  in  which, 
men  live.    You  have  in  charge  their  souls,  in  which  lies 
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the  ftiture  of  this  world  and  of  the  next.  You  are  the 
true  rulers  of  St  Domingo  ;  and  we  bow  to  you  as  such." 
Every  head  was  immediately  bowed,  and  the  priests 
went  out,  amidst  the  obeisances  of  the  whole  assemblage, 
— some  of  the  order  wondering,  perhaps,  whether  every 
mind  there  was  as  sincere  in  its  homage  as  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

When  will  Lord  Melbourne  learn  to  address  a 
deputation  of  Scottish  clergy  in  this  fashion  ?  or  a 
deputation  of  manufacturers  from  Glasgow  or 
Manchester,  as  Toussaint,  the  wise  and  philanthro- 
pic negro  ruler  did  his  subjects ;  entering  into  the 
most  minute  interests  and  comforts  of  the  people, 
which,  having  come  fh>m  among  them,  he  per- 
fectly underetood.  Last  of  all  came  those  wkUe 
planters,  who  had  been  rnnstated  in  their  lands, 
and  were  protected  in  them  by  Toussaint.  They 
were  enthusiastic  in  gratitude  for  the  display  of 
magnanimity  of  which  they  had  not  dared  to 
dream. 

Toussaint,  in  his  new  position,  knew  how  to 
maintain  his  dignity.  While  engaged  in  confer-- 
enoe  with  the  Creole  planters,  his  old  master. 
Bayou,  who  had  just  landed  fr!om  America,  on  the 
assurance  of  protection,  entered  the  saloon,  and 
advanced,  with  extended  arms,  to  embrace  him. 

**  Gently,  sir,"  said  the  commander-in-chief,  drawing 
back  two  steps.  **  There  is  now  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween me  and  you  than  there  once  was  between  you  and 
me.  There  can  be  no  funiliarity  with  the  chief  of  a 
newly-redeemed  race." 

M.  Bayou  fell  back,  looking  in  every  face  around  him, 
to  see  what  vras  thought  of  this.    Every  faice  was  grave. 

**  I  sent  for  you,"  resumed  Toussaint,  in  a  mild  voice, 
''to  pat  you  at  the  head  of  the  interests  of  the  good  old 
masters  ; — ^for  the  good  alone  have  been  able  to  return. 
^tMw  us  what  can  he  done  with  the  Breda  estate,  with 
free  labourers.  Make  the  blacks  work  well.  Be  not 
only  just,  but  flrm.  You  were  formerly  too  mild  a  mas- 
ter. Make  the  blacks  work  well,  that,  by  the  welfkre 
of  your  small  interests,  you  may  add  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  administration  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  St.  Domingo." 

M.  Bayou  had  no  words  ready. 

We  are  not  surprised.  This  was  a  lecture  from 
his  old  black  postilion  ;  but  Bayou  found  Madame 
less  stately  and  more  sociable,  and  the  girls  won- 
derfully like  other  young  ladies  of  their  age ;  and 
from  them  ho  learned  all  tlie  family  history.  The 
boys  had  been  sent  to  Paris  for  their  education, 
and  partly  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
father  to  the  Directory.  This  is  all  most  wonder- 
ful to  Bayou  ;  and  so  is  the  appearance  of  the  state- 
ly Therese,  converted  into  the  lady  of  the  black 
General  Dessalines,  and  much  more  beautiful  than 
when  the  mistress  of  his  friend  Papalier. 

Having  had  so  many  examples  of  the  humanity 
and  gentleness  of  Toussaint,  we  are  now  permitted 
to  see  his  inflexible  justice,  and  also  his  deep  mor- 
tification, when,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  com- 
missioners, it  is  found  that,  with  many  presents  and 
compliments,  no  secret  recognition,  no  special  let- 
ter, no  brotherly  greeting,  came  from  Napoleon, 
the  first  of  the  Whites,  to  Toussaint  the  first  of  the 
Blacks.  He  speaks  his  disappointment  with  a 
frrankness  and  high  spirit,  in  accordance  vrith  the 
character  with  which  It  has  pleased  the  author  to 
invest  him. 

Toussaint  i^  now  at  the  summit  of  his  earthly 
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proBperity.    His  family  make  progresses  through 
the  country  in  their  way  to  their  estates ;  and  are 
eveiT  where  received  with  the  enthusiasm  of  which 
his  deeds  are  the  source.    They  are  attended  by 
artists  and  savans  from  Euroi)e.    The  young  iMjople 
amuse  themselves,  cultivate  the  arts,  and  make 
love ;  preserving  the  distinctive  characters  formirth, 
gaiety,  gentleness,  or  passion,  and  supenjtition, 
which  has  been  assigned  to  each.    Ge'nifrede,  the 
elder  daughter,  is  a  true  African ;  superstitious, 
and  a  passionate  lover ;  timid  in  presence  of  her 
great  father,  and  giving  her  whole  soul  to  her 
cousin.    Yet  the  loving  negro  damsel  displays  the 
delicacy,  with  the  tenderness,  of  the  true  woman- 
hood ot  every  clime  and  colour.     The  scenes  of 
courtship  between  her  and  her  lover  Moyse,  a  tiger 
in  his  ferocious  hatred  to  the  whites,  but  gentle  as  a 
lamb  with  her,  are  in  sweet  accordance  with  the 
characters  assigned  them ;  and  they,  iKJsides,  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  that  catastrephe  which  they 
heighten  by  contrast. 

Miss  Martineau  does  not  attempt  a  connected 
fable.    Her  object  is  better  effected  by  a  series  of 
sketehes,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  society,  and  of 
those  great  changes  which  she  wishes  to  represent. 
Leaving  the  children  of  Toussaint,  and  the  blfi^ck 
chief  himself;  at  the  dizzy  summit  of  prosperity, 
though  he  is  still  anxious,  alert,  and  watcliful,  we 
are  led  to  the  family  of  an  old,  tyrannical,  French 
planter — whom  the  revolution,  and  the  retributive 
justice  visited  on  his  children,  has  nearly  crazed— 
and  to  his  granddaughter,  Euphi-osyne,  a  charm- 
ing creature,  and  a  beautiful  conception  of  the 
candour,  gentle  waywardness,  and  warm,  clinging 
affections  of   girlhood.     Euphrosyne  adores  the 
negro  commander-in-chief ;  and,  however  she  may 
have  escaped  the  contagion,  feels  nothing  of  the 
prejudice  of  colour ;  yet  her  parents  had  perished 
in  the  general  massacre  of  the  whites,  while  she 
was  almost  an  infant,  and  she  knows  it.    This 
bright  and  delightful  creatur6  is  rather  abruptly 
dropt  in  the  course  of  the  tale ;  and  we  can  almost 
infer  that  she  had,  in  part,  been  created  with  the 
puri>ose  of  giving  the  rich  treasure  of  her  affections 
to  one  of  the  Toussaint  family,  or  to  some  sable 
youth ;  but  that  the  artist  had  finally,  and,  as  an 
artist,  wisely,  shrunk  from  outrainT^fj  that  feeling 
which,  whether  right  or  r»ot,  is  so  powerful  that  it 
almost  seems nattirj-l  instinct,  which  makes  Europe- 
ans revolt  from  the  idea  of  the  marriage  of  wliite 
women  with  negro  men.     In  the  meanwliile,  Eu- 
phrosyne is  the  affectionate  minister  of  her  que- 
rulous and  imbecile  old  grandfather,  of  whose  cruel- 
.ty  as  a  slavemaster  she  happily  knows  notliing. 
In  a  lovely  morning,  she  is  seen  in  the  balcony, 
playfully  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the  flowei-s, 
,aud  the  beauty  of  the  humming-birds  flying  about, 
while  she  yet  carefully  watches  the  feverish  slum- 
bers of  her  aged  relative,  M.  Revel.    When,  on 
•his  awaking,  she  has  kindly  arranged  his  pillows, 
and  endeavoured  to  amuse  the  old  man,  she  brings 
in  his  coffee,  and  this  convei-6ation  ensues : — 

«  Yon  will  finl  the  bath  ready  whenever  you  want  it, 
graiidpapa,"  said  Eaphrosyne,  as  she  placed  the  little 
tray  l/efurc  him  :  "  aud  it  ia  a  sweet  airy  momin/f." 

"  Ay  ;  I  uui^t  make  haste  uj),  and  see  what  is  lb  be 


done.  It  is  not  safe  to  lie  ft&d  rest  in  one's  bed,  in  Ais 
part  of  the  world."  And  he  made  haste  to  stir  his  coffee 
with  his  trembling  hands.  . 

«*  Oh,  you  have  often  said  that,— almost  ever  since  1 
can  remember :  and  here  we  are,  quite  safe  still." 

«  TeU  the  truth,  child.  How  dare  you  say  that  we 
have  been  safe  ever  since  you  remember !" 

«  I  said  *  almost,'  grandpapa.  I  do  not  forget  about 
our  being  in  the  woods,— about  .  .  .  but  we  wiU  not 
talk  of  that  now.  That  was  all  over  a  long  time  ago  ; 
and  we  have  been  very  safe  since.  The  great  thing  of 
all  is,  that  there  was  no  L'Onverture  then,  to  take  care 
of  us.  Now,  you  know,  the  cpmmander-in-cluef  is  al- 
ways thmking  how  he  can  take  the  best  care  of  ua. 

«  «  No  L'Ouverture  then  !'  One  would  think  yondid 
not  Tmow  what  and  where  Toussaint  was  then.  Why, 
child,  your  poor  father  was  master  over  a  hundred  suck 

«  Do  you  think  they  were  like  him  1   Surely,  if  they 
had  been  like  him,  they  would  not  have  treated  us  a« 
they  did.    Afra  says  she  does  not  believe  anybody  like 
him  ever  lived." 
«  Afra  18  a  pestilent  little  fool." 
•*  Oh,  grandpapa !"  ,    .  , .    v  v  * 

«  Well,  well  I  She  is  a  very  good  girl  in  her  way  ;  but 
*8he  talks  about  what  she  does  not  understand.  She  pre- 
tends te  judge  of  govcniors  of  the  colony,  when  her  own 
father  cannot  govern  this  town,  and  she  never  knew 
Blanchelande  I  Ah  !  if  she  liad  known  Blanehelande, 
she  would  have  seen  a  man  who  understood  his  business 
and  had  spirit  to  keep  up  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
coloiiv.  If  that  sort  of  rule  nad  gone  on  ti U  nj>w,  we 
should  not  have  had  the  best  houses  hi  tlie  island  fnU  of 
these  black  upstarts ;  nor  a  mulatto  governor  in  this 

vcrv  to^^n 

"And  then  1  should  not  have  had  Afra  for  a  Triend^ 

^*\^u  would  have  been  better  without,  child.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  you  for  ever  with  a  giri  of  her  complexion, 
though  she  is  the  governor's  daughter.  There  must  be 
an  end  of  it-there  shall  be  an  end  of  it.  It  is  a  good 
time  now.  There  is  a  reason  for  it  to-day.  It  is  time 
you  made  friends  of  your  own  complexion,  child  ;  and 

into  the  convent  you  go— this  very  day."  

«  Oh,  grandpapa,  you  don't  mean  that  those  nuM  are 
of  my  complexion  I  Poor  pale  creatures  !  I  would  not 
for  tlie  world  look  like  them :  and  I  certainly  shall,  if 
you  put  me  there.  I  had  much  rather  look  hke  Afra 
than  like  sister  Benoite,  or  sister  Cecile.  Grandpapa  I 
you  would  not  like  me  to  look  like  sister  Benoite. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  a  note  from 
Afra  was  seci-etly  put  into  the  hands  of  Euphrosyne, 
warning  her  that  the  cultivators  were  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  marching  to  the  to^>'n.    The  whites  were 
consequently  in  imminent  danger,  and  an  asylum 
at  the  Government-house  was  kindly  offered.     It 
might  be  reached  in  safety  through  the  garden  of 
the  nunnery,  which  bordered  on  that  of  M.  Revel, 
if  no  time  was  lost.    The  old  man  was  obstinate, 
and    stupid,  and    pi-ejudiced ;    but    Euphros^^nie 
managed  hun  with  delicate  a<ldi-css— <!oaxed,  and 
entreated,  and  prayed,  though  to  no  purpose.  AV hen 
Revel    saw  that  there  was  disturbance  in    the 
town  and  imminent  peril,  he  became  even  more 
senselessly  stubborn.     He  would  not  betray  his 
colour  and  his  child,  by  tnisting  to  tire  treachery 
of  mulattoes !     He  would  rather  perisli  on  his  own 
threshold,  and  in  his  impotent  fufy,— 


He  sank  down  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  prayed 
that  the  earth  might  gape  and  swallow  them  up,— that 
the  sea  might  rush  in  and  overflow  the  hollow  where 
the  city  liad  been,  before  he  and  his  should  &11  into  the 
hands  of  the  cursed  blacks.  . 

"  Grandpapa,"  said  Euphrosyne,  gravely,  *  if  ^O"  P^T 
such  a  prayer  as  that,  do  not  pray  aloud.    I  cahnot  hea-r 
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SQcli  a  prayer  a?  that"  Struggling  with  her  tears,  she 
•ontinued :  **  I  know  you  are  very  much  frightened^ — 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  :  hut  I  do  wLsh  you 
would  remember  that  wo  have  very  kind  frionds,  who  wQl 
protect  U8,  if  we  will  only  make  haste  and  go  to  them. 
And  «9  for  their  bemg  of  a  diiferent  colour, — I  do  won- 
der that  you  can  ask  Qod  to  cause  tlie  earth  to  swallow 
us  up,  when  you  know  (at  least,  you  have  taught  me  so) 
W6  must  meet  people  of  all  races  before  the  throne  of 
God.  He  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the 
tarth,  you  know." 

M.  Revel  shook  liis  head  impatiently,  as  if  to  show 
that  she  did  not  underatand  his  feelings.  She  went  ou, 
iMwever : — 

^  If  we  so  hate  and  distrust  them  at  this  moment, 
bere,  how  can  we  pray  for  death,  so  as  to  meet  them  at 
the  next  moment  tliere  t  Oh,  grandpapa !  let  us  know 
then  a  little  better  first.     Lot  us  go  to  them  now." 

The  old  man  is^  at  length,  conveyed  to  the 
Govemment^house,  haunted  by  the  terrors  which 
conscience  inspired.  He  had  been  a  cniel  master, 
and  the  day  of  retribution  had  again  arrived. 

The  insurrection  had  been  fomented  by  the 
French  Commissioner's  jealousy  of  Toiissaint,  who 
is  now  fully  occupied  by  public  cares,  but  equal  to 
the  crisis  :  calm,  self-possessed,  energetic.  Many 
histotical  events  in  the  public  life  of  the  Black 
Chief  are  here  introduced  with  good  effect ;  and  the 
increasing  efforts  of  Toussaiirt  to  restore  peace  and 
fl^ood  order — to  inaintain  the  laws — to  soften  preju- 
dice—and above  all,  to  biidle  the  fierce  spii'it  of 
hatred,  and  prevent  acts  of  retaliation — are  genuine 
history.  It  was  his  policy  to  pursue  the  course 
he  did ;  but  it  was  a  generous  and  enlightened 
policy  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  from  him. 
•Toussaint,  the  real  man,  may  have  been  ambitious 
and  deceitful,  but  he  could  not  have  been  cruel 
and  blood-thirsty  ;  and  his  just  severity  in  repress- 
ing the  sanguinary  violence  of  the  blacks,  to  which 
principle  he  sacrificed  his  nephew,  Moyse,  together 
with  his  confidence  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
the  French,  were  certainly  among  the  causes  of 
his  downfal.  That  the  power  which  so  easily 
crumbled  and  fell  to  pieces,  could  have  been 
fio  fimUy  I'Qoted — so  thorouglily  consolidated — so 
based  on  the  affections  of  all  classes,  as  Miss 
iMartin^u  has  chosen  to  represent  it,  is  more  than 
doubtful. 

Though  Toussaint  consistently  plays,  in  public 
life,  his  part  of  a  great  statesman,  actuated  and 
•governed  by  the  principles  of  the  gospel  and  by 
these  alone,  the  general  run  of  readers  wiU  pro- 
bably be  more  delighted  with  the  illustrious  black 
in  the  bosom  of  his'  family ;  simply  great,  affec- 
rtionate,  thoughtful,  sage,  humble — the  exemplar, 
in  fihort,  of  whatever  is  most  exalted  in  the  Chris- 
tian character.  He  is  only  surpassed  by  the  fair 
glrlf  Euphrosyne,  whose  charity  and  faith  in  tlie 
€H>Iom«d  race  is  not  shaken,  nor  her  sense  of  jus- 
tice confused,  even  after  her  grandfather  had  been 
barbarously  shot  dead  in  {he  carriage  by  her  side. 
In  these  cruelties  to  the  whites,  General  Moyse, 
the  betrothed,  the  adored  of  Genifrede,  the  elder 
idaughter  of  the  cluef,  was  deeply  implicated. 
tMoyse  was,  arrested  by  orders  of  his  uncle,  who  pro- 
jceeded  to  execute  justice  with  the  stem  determina- 
tion of  an  ancient  Roman — ^tempered,  however,  by 
the  softest  feelings  of  pity  for  his  own  despairing 
cbild.^    We  are  afraid  that  tlic  perfections  of  Tous- 


saint, in  principle  and  temper,  are  altogetlicr  too 
higlily  finished  and  too  absolute  to  admit  of  the  entire 
sympathy  of  ordinary  mortals.  Some  touch  of 
human  passion  and  infirmity  would  have  brought 
liim,  at  times  like  this,  nearer  to  the  heart. 
Moyse  is  executed,  and  Genifrede  plunged  into  Uie 
wildest  despair.  She  refuses  consolation  from  the 
sympathy  of  Therese,  or  the  spiritual  ministrations 
of  the  priest,  and  defies  her  hard-hearted  father. 
On  hearing  of  her  lover's  arrest,  she  had  left  her 
mother  and  sisters  in  the  countr^^  and  fio\yn  to 
Cap  Fran9ais,  where,  in  prison,  in  the  midst  of 
deadly  agony,  the  lovers  had  agreed  that  they 
would  perish  together.  The  African  poison,  the 
red  tDoCer,  concealed  by  Genifrede  about  her  person 
is  discovered,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Therese, 
the  wretched  girl  is  thrown  into*  a  stupor  by  a  dose 
of  henbane,  until  the  execution  of  her  lover  is 
past.  When  Father  Laxabon  then  seeks  admis- 
sion to  her  chamber,  to  impart  spiritual  consola; 
tion,  Therese  implored  him  to  spare  her. 

^  I  bring  her  oomfort,"  said  the  father,  turning  re- 
provingly to  Madame  Dessalines.  ''  His  conflict  is  over, 
my  daugher,"  he  continued,  advancing  to  Genifrede. 
"  His  last  moments  were  composed  :  and,  as  for  his  state 
of  mind  in  confession  .  .  ." 

He  was  stopped  by  a  shriek  so  appalliug,  that  he  re- 
coiled as  if  shot,  and  supported  himself  against  the  walU 
Gdni&ede  rushed  back  to  the  chamber,  and  drove  some- 
tlung  heavy  against  the  door.  Therese  was  there  in  au 
instant,  listening,  and  then  imploring,  iu  a  voice  which, 
it  might  be  thought,  no  one  could  rcsiet. 

*<  Let  mo  in,  love  I  It  is  Thtfrese.  No  one  else  shall 
come.    If  you  love  me,  let  me  in." 

There  was  no  answer. 

^  You  have  killed  her,  I  believe,"  she  said  to  the 
priest,  who  was  walking  up  and  down  in  great  disturb- 
ance,— ^not  with  himself,  but  with  the  faithless  creature 
of  passion  he  had  to  deal  ^ith. 

*^  The  windows  l*'  exclaimed  Therese,  vexed  not  to 
have  thought  of  this  before.  She  stepped  out  upon  the 
balcony.  One  of  the  chamber  windows  was  open,  and 
she  entered.  No  one  was  there.  G^uiirede  must  have 
fled  down  the  steps  from  the  balcony  into  the  gardens  ; 
and  there  Therese  hastened  after  her.  In  one  of  the 
fenced  walks  leading  to  tho  fountain,  she  saw  the  flut- 
tering of  her  clothes. 

**  The  reservoir  1"  thought  Tli^rese,  in  despair. 

She  was  not  mistaken.  Genifrede  stood  on  the  brink 
of  the  deep  and  brimming  reservoir, — her  hands  were 
clasped  above  her  head  for  the  plunge,  when  a  stroug 
hand  seized  her  arm,  and  drew  her  irresistibly  back.  In 
ungOTemable  rage  she  turned,  and  saw  her  father. 

"  They  say,"  she  screamed,  **  that  every  oae  worships 
you.  Not  true  now  I  Never  true  more  !  I  hate  .  .  I 
curse  .  .  ." 

He  held  up  his  right  hand  with  the  action  of  auth6rity 
which  liad  awed  her  childhood.  It  awed  her  now.  Her 
voice  sank  into  a  low  shuddering  and  muttering. 

^  That  any  one  should  have  dared  to  tell  you — that 
any  one  should  have  interfered  between  me  and  my  poor 
ohild  {"  he  said,  as  if  involuntarily,  while  seating  her  on 
the  fresh  grass.  He  threw  himself  down  beside  her, 
holding  her  hands,  and  covering  them  with  kisses. 

**  TMs  sod  is  fresh  and  green,"  said  he  ;  *^  but  would 
we  were  all  lying  under  it  l" 

^  Do  you  say  so  f  murmured  G£uif^^de. 

**  God  forgive  me  I"  he  replied.  <*  But  wc  are  all 
wretched  " 

«  You  repent,  then  t"  said  Genififede.  **  ^yell  you 
may  !  There  are  no  more  such,  now  you  have  killed  him. 
You  should  have  repented  sooner :  it  is  too  late  now." 

**  I  do  not  repent,  Genifrede  ;  but  I  mourn,  my  child." 

•*  There  are  no  more  such,"  pursued  she.  **  He  was 
gallant." 
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«  He  WM." 

''  He  was  all  life :  there  was  no  deadness,  no  coldness ; 
— he  was  all  life." 

**  He  was,  my  child." 

'*  And  sach  a  lover  !"  she  continned,  with  something 
of  a  strange  prond  smile. 

"  He  was  a  lover,  G^nif^^de,  who  made  your  parents 
proud." 

^  Such  a  soldier  1"  she  dreamed  on.  ^  War  was  his 
sport,  while  I  trembled  at  home.  He  had  a  soldier's 
heart." 

Her  father  was  silent ;  and  she  seemed  to  miss  his 
voice,  though  she  had  not  appeared  eonscions  of  his  re- 
plies.   She  started,  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

^  You  will  go  home  now,  G^niftede,"  said  her  father. 
**  With  Madame  Dessalines  you  will  go.  You  will  go 
to  your  mother  and  sister." 

^  Home  1"  she  exclaimed,  with  loathing.  **  Yes,  I 
must  go  home,"  she  said,  huniedly.    *^  You  love  Pon- 

?kudin, — you  call  it  paradise.    I  wish  you  joy  of  it  now  ! 
ou  have  put  an  evil  spirit  into  it.    I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  paradise !" 

She  disengaged  herself  from  him  as  she  spoke;  and 
walked  away. 

Every  scene  is  not  so  animated  as  this ;  and  some 
of  the  long  dialogues  between  the  nuns  and  their 
guests,  and  the  conversations  of  Toussaint's  family, 
tiiough  illustrative  of  feeling  and  opinion  among 
the  different  classes  and  colours  of  the  colony,  or 
rather  of  Miss  Martineau's  sentiments,  seem  tedious 
and  languid  in  contrast  with  the  fire  and  passion 
of  the  interviews  between  the  dark  lovers,  and 
those  of  the  righteous  and  sympathizing  father 
and  his  despairing  child. 

A  fearful  change  was  now  impending  in  the  co- 
lony. The  peace  of  Amiens  had  left  Buonaparte  at 
leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  St  Domingo,  and 
the  fate  of  the  colony  was  sealed  in  that  of  Tous- 
saint.  Intelligence  of  an  expedition  from  France 
to  reduce  the  island  to  its  former  condition,  and 
crush  the  power  of  Toussaint,  had  been  received, 
and  the  negro  chief  took  measures  to  receive  the 
invaders.  The  conduct  of  Buonaparte  was  snch 
that  the  path  of  duty  now  lay  before  him  clear  and 
well-defined,  though  the  upbraiding  of  Jacques 
Dessalines  could  not  yet  convince  him  that  his 
trust,  forbearance,  and  moderation  with  the  whites 
had  been  wi'ong,  or  even  bad  in  policy.  "  Though 
Buonaparte,"  he  said,  '^  betrays  and  oppresses,  the 
gospel  stands." 

The  time  when  compromise  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble, when  submission  would  have  been  the  be- 
trayal of  freedom  and  of  his  race,  had  amved,  and 
Toussaint  resolved  to  proclaim  war.  The  i)eople 
he  governed  would,  he  said,  have  loved  and  served 
France  for  ever  as  a  protector,  but  they  should  cast 
her  off  when  she  became  an  incubus  on  their  free- 
dom. In  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  colony, 
Toussaint  and  his  officers  were  now  occupied  night 
and  day,  and  at  length  the  French  expedition  was 
discovered  making  for  the  shores  of  the  island.  It 
was  first  seen  by  Toussaint  and  his  friend  Henri 
Christophe,  who  were  watching  for  it  on  the  moun- 
tainous promontory  of  Samna.  Tlie  scene  is  pic- 
turesque, and  morally  grand.  As  the  vast  fleet 
came  gradually  into  view,  Toussaint,  counting  up 
the  number  of  the  war  ships  and  transports  as  he 
gazed  through  his  glass,  exclaimed — 

^  Henri,  we  must  all  perish.    All  FVacce  has  come  to 
St  Domingo  !" 


"  Then  we  will  perish,"  replied  Henri. 
"  Undoubtedly  :  it  is  not  much  to  perish,  if  that  wer? 
all.  But  the  world  will  be  the  worse,  for  ever.  FTaneo 
is  deceived.  She  comes,  in  an  error,  to  avenge  benelf, 
and  to  enslave  the  blacks.  Fiance  has  been  deceived." 
**  If  we  were  but  all  together,"  said  Henri,  ^  so  thai 
there  were  no  moments  of  weakness  to  fear  ...  If 
your  sons  were  but  with  us  ,    .    ." 

**  Fear  no  moments  of  weakness  f^m  me,"  said  Tois- 
saint, its  wonted  fire  now  glowing  in  his  eye.  ''My 
colour  imposes  on  me  duties  above  nature  ;  and  while 
my  boys  are  hostages,  they  shall  be  to  me  as  if  they  no 
longer  existed." 

"They  may  possibly  be  on  board  this  fleet"  said 
Christophe.  **  If,  by  caution,  we  oonld  obtain  possession 
of  them    ..." 

**  Speak  no  more  of  them  now,"  said  Toussaint— Pre- 
sently, as  if  thinking  aloud,  and  with  his  eyes  still  bent 
on  the  moving  ships,  he  went  on : 

"  No,  tiiose  on  board  those  ships  are  not  boys,  with 
life  before  them,  and  eager  alike  for  arts  and  arms.  1 
see  who  they  are  that  are  there.  There  are  the  troops 
of  the  Rhine — troops  that  have  conquered  a  (kiier  river 
than  our  Artibonito,  storming  the  castles  on  her  steeps, 
and  crowning  themselves  from  her  vineyards.  There 
are  the  troops  of  the  Alps — troops  that  have  soared  above 
the  eagle,  and  stormed  the  clouds,  and  plucked  the  ice- 
king  by  the  beard  upon  his  throne.  There  are  the  troops 
of  Italy — troops  that  have  trodden  the  old  Roman  ways, 
and  fought  over  again  the  old  Roman  wars — that  have 
drunk  of  the  Tiber,  and  once  more  conquered  the  armies 
of  the  Danube.  There  are  the  troops  of  Egypt— troops 
that  have  heard  the  war-cry  of  the  desert  tribes,  and 
encamped  in  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids." 

''  Yet  he  is  not  afraid,"  said  Henri  to  himself,  as  he 
watched  the  countenance  of  his  friend. 

"  All  these,"  continued  Toussaint,  "  all  these  are 
brought  hither  against  a  poor,  depressed,  insulted,  igno- 
rant race  ; — ^brought  as  conquerors,  eager  for  the  spoil 
before  a  blow  is  struck.    They  come  to  disembarrass 
our  paradise  of  us,  as  they  would  clear  a  fragrant  and 
fruitful  wood  of  apes  and  reptiles.    And  if  they  find 
that  it  takes  l<Miger  than  they  supposed  to  crush  and 
disperse  ns,  France  has  more  thousands  ready  to  come 
and  help.   The  labourer  will  leave  his  plough  at  a  word, 
and  the  vine-dresser  his  harvest,  and  the  artisan  his  shop, 
— France  vrill  pour  out  the  youth  of  all  her  villages,  to 
seize  upon  the  delights  of  the  tropics,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  savages,  as  they  are  represented  by  the  emigrants 
who  will  not  take  me  for  a  flriend,  but  eat  their  own 
hearts  far  away,  with  hatred  and  jealousy.    All  Fnoee 
is  coming  to  St  Domingo  I" 
**  But,"  .  .  .  interpwed  Christophe. 
"  But,  Henri,"  interrupted  his  friend,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  *^  not  all  France,  vrith  her  troops  of  the 
Rliine,  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Nile,  nor  with  all  Europe  to 
help  her,  can  extinguish  the  soul  of  Africa.    That  soal, 
when  once  the  sou!  of  a  man,  and  no  longer  that  of  a 
slave,  can  overthrow  the  pyramids  and  the  Alps  them- 
selves, sooner  than  be  again  crushed  down  into  slavery ! " 
"*  With  God*s  help,"  said  Christophe,  ciossuig  himself. 
«  With  God's  help,"  repeated  Toussaint.    •*  See  here," 
he  continued,  taking  up  a  handfVil  of  earth  from  the  bro- 
ken ground  on  which  they  stood,  **  see  here,  what  God 
has  done  !   See,  here  are  shells  from  the  depth  ofi  yonder 
ocean,  lying  on  the  mountain  top.    Cannot  he  who  thns 
uprears  tho  dust  of  his  ocean-floor,  and  lifts  it  above  the 
clouds,  create  the  societies  of  men  anew,  and  set  their 
lowest  order  but  a  little  below  the  stars  t " 
**  He  can,"  said  Qmstophe,  again  crossing  himself. 
**  Then  let  all  France  come  to  St  Domingo  !    She  may 
yet  be  undeceived — What  now  1 "  he  resumed,  after  a 
pause  of  observation.    ^  What  manceuvre  is  tills  t" 

The  sons  of  Toussaint  had  been  sent  back  from 
Parui  with  the  expedition,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  General  Lcclerc,  and  they  are  politi- 
cally used  to  embarrass  their  father,  and  induce 
him  to  submit  unconditionally  to  the  wishes  of 
Buonaparte.    Dissension  is  artfully  sown  among 
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his  friends ;  even  in  his  family  there  are  divided 
interests  ;  and  Aim^e  follows  her  beloved  brother 
Isaac  to  the  French  headquarters.  Desertion  and 
treachery  arise  on  eveiy  hand;  and  while  many 
submit  and  court  the  protection  of  the  French, 
Toussaint  and  the  remnant  faithful  to  him  and 
their  cause,  or,  like  Dessalines,  faithful  to  their 
diabolical,  if  not  unprovoked  hatred  of  the  whites, 
retreat  to  the  mountain  fastnesses.  And  thither 
went  the  orphan  EuphrosynCy  and  her  friend  Afra, 
now  Madame  Pascal ;  for  a'  little  bit  of  delicate 
amalgamation  is  after  all  effected  in  the  union  of 
the  beautiful  mulatto  girl  with  M.  Pascal,  a  young 
literary  Frenchman,  the  private  secretary  of  Tous- 
saint, and  the  devoted  admirer  of  the  virtues  and 
grandeur  of  mind  of  the  negro  chief.  The  way  of 
life  of  the  outlaws,  or  rather  of  the  last  defenders 
of  independence  and  freedom,  in  their  mountain 
hold, — the  arrival  of  scouts  and  spies, — ^the  military 
exercises  of  the  men,  and  the  sportsof  the  children, — 
.  the  occupations  and  talk  of  the  women,  and  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  MomeSf  as  the  mountain  wildernesses 
of  the  island  are  termed,  furnish  themes  of  which 
Miss  Martineau  has  made  the  most  felicitous  use. 
Hie  narrative  is  no  longer  desultory  nor  languid. 
Toussaint,  hemmed  in,  is  impatient  for  a  fair  open 
tiialof  battle ;  but  the  French  preferred  spying,  brib- 
ing, cajoling,  and  pretending  to  negotiate,  and  would 
not  risk  an  action.  Meanwhile,  disaffection  spreads, 
and  nearly  all  the  black  leaders  have  gone  over  to 
the  French.  The  black  troops  under  Maurepas,  a 
negro  general,  anxiously  expected  by  the  belea- 
guered outlaws,  and  confidently  relied  upon  as 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  their  race,  are  seen  to  join 
the  army  of  the  French  general  at  the  very  moment 
when  Euphrosyne,  the  wounded  Dessalines,  and  the 
other  excited  spectators  are  watching  their  march, 
and  exulting  in  their  arrival.  Their  exclamations 
of  wrath  against  the  traitor  are  scarce  hushed  when 
tliis  wild  and  horrible  incident  occurs.  Genei^l 
Vincent,  one  of  the  black  officers  who  is  more 
than  suspected  of  favouring  the  French,  having 
iirat  cried,  '^  Hark !  silence !  silence  all  for  a 
moment !" — 

They  listened,  ready  to  take  alarm  from  him,  they 
knew  not  why.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  distant  bay- 
ing of  hounds — the  hunters  coming  home,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed. 

^  Those  are  not  St  Domingo  honnds,"  said  Vincent, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  Dessalines. 

**  No,  indeed  ! — Home,  all  of  you  I  Run  for  your 
lives  !  No  questions,  but  run  1  Th^rese,  leave  me  I  I 
command  you. — If  this  is  your  doing,  Vincent    .    ." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  it  is  not.  I  know  nothing  about  it 
— Home,  ladies,  as  fast  as  possible  !" 

**  My  children  !"  exclaimed  Madam  Bellair.  '^  I  can 
find  them  : — if  you  will  only  tell  me  the  danger — ^what  is 
the  danger !" 

Madame  Bellair,  the  African  Deesha,  is  the  wife 
of  a  Congo  negi-o,  who,  in  the  changes  of  the  times, 
had  become  the  proprietor  of  the  plantation  on  which 
they  had  lately  been  slaves.  Dessalines  continued — 

^  You  hear  those  hounds.  They  are  Cuba  bloodhounds. 
The  fear  is  that  they  are  leading  an  enemy  over  the 
liills." 

Not  a  word  more  was  necessary.  Every  one  fled  who 
could,  except  Thrfrese,  who  would  not  go  faster  than  her 
husband's  strengtii  permitted  })im  to  proceed.    Tiie  voice 


of  the  hounds,  and  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  were  appa- 
rently so  near  before  they  could  reach  the  first  sentry, 
that  both  were  glad  to  see  Pascal  hurrying  towards  them, 
with  two  soldiers,  who  carried  Dessalines  to  the  house, 
while  Pascal  and  Th^rese  ran  for  their  lives, — she  striv- 
ing to  thank  her  companion  for  remembering  to  bring 
this  aid. 

**  No  thanks  ?*  said  Pascal.  "  General  Dessalines  is 
our  great  man  now.  We  cannot  do  withont  him.  Here 
is  to  be  a  siege, — a  French  troop  has  come  over  by  some 
unsuspected  pass  ; — 1  do  not  understand  it.*' 

"  Have  you  sent  to  the  Plateaux  ?" 

**  Of  course,  instantly  ;  but  our  messengers  will  pro- 
bably be  intercepted,  though  we  have  spared  three  men, 
to  try  three  different  paths.  If  L'Ouverture  learns  our 
condition,  it  will  be  by  the  firing." 

Some  of  the  sportsmen  had  brought  in  from  the  hills 
the  news  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  the  Mome, — 
not,  apparently,  on  their  way  to  the  plantation,  but  en- 
gaged in  some  search  among  the  hills.  Others  spoke 
tidings  which  would  not  have  been  told  for  hours,  but 
for  the  determination  of  Madame  Bellair  to  set  out  in 
search  of  her  children,  whatever  foe  might  be  in  the  path. 
It  became  necessary  to  relate  that  it  was  too  late  to  save 
her  children.  They  had  been  seen  lying  in  a  track  of 
the  wood,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  blood-hounds,  whose  cry 
was  heard  now  close  at  hajid.  Though  there  was  no  one 
who  would  at  first  undertake  to  tell  the  mother  this, 
there  were  none  who,  in  the  end,  could  conceal  it  from 
her.  They  need  not  have  feared  that  their  work  of  de- 
fence would  be  impeded  by  her  wailings  and  tears. 
There  was  not  a  cry  ;  there  was  not  a  tear.  Those 
who  dared  to  look  in  her  face  saw  that  the  fires  of 
vengeance  were  consuming  all  that  was  womanish  in 
Deesha's  nature.  She  was  the  soldier  to  whom,  under 
Dessalines,  the  successful  defence  of  Le  Zephyr  was 
mainly  owing.  Dessalines  gave  the  orders,  and  super- 
intended the  arrangements,  which  she,  witii  a  fraatie 
oonrage,  executed.  From  that  hour  to  tlie  day  when 
she  and  her  husband  expired  in  tortures,  the  forces  of 
the  First  Consul  had  no  more  vindictive  and  mischievous 
enemy  than  the  wife  of  Charles  Bellair.  Never  propi- 
tiated, and  long  nnsubdned,  Charles  Bellair  and  hi^  wiAi 
lived  henceforth  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  interior,  and 
never  for  a  day  desisted  from  harassing  the  foe,  and  lay- 
ing low  every  Frenchman  on  whom  a  sleepless,  and  ap- 
parently ubiquitous  vengeance,  could  fix  its  grasp. 

The  only  effectual  aid  upon  which  Toussaint 
could  now  rely,  was  the  heats  of  August,  so  intoler- 
able to  Europeans:  and  the  consequent  fever 
which  must  tiiin  and  disable  the  ranks  of  the 
French.  But  of  this  providential  alliance  of  natural 
causes  for  Uie  independence  of  the  black  race,  Tous- 
saint was  not,  in  his  own  person,  to  witness  tlie 
effects,  aftei-wards  found  of  great  advantage  by  Des- 
salines and  Henri  Cristophe  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
Before  fever  and  pestilence  had  aided  the  cause  of 
African  freedom,  Toussaint  had  been  betrayed  and 
kidnapped.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  chains  on  the 
high  seas,  and  on  his  way  to  France,  with  his 
family,  yrho  would  follow  his  fortunes,  and  share 
his  fate, — ^all,  save  the  passionate  and  superstitious 
G^nifrede.  She  had  more  than  once  seen  her  lost 
lover's  spirit  in  the  Momes.  She  could  not  leave 
the  place  which  Moyse  haunted  ;  and  she  became 
the  child  of  him  who  alone  could  share  her  feelings, 
and  who  needed  her  consolations ;  of  Paul,  the  be- 
reaved father  of  her  lover. 

One  pretext  which  history  assigns  for  the  cruel 
and  execrable  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  negro 
cliief,  was  the  belief  entertained  by  Buonaparte 
and  the  Fi-ench,  that  he  had  vast  treasui-es,  the 
plunder  of  the  richest  island  pf  tlie  West  Indies, 
buried    in    the    Monies.     Denial    was  in    vain  ; 
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ly  delighted  with  Jiis  vigilance  iu  drawiug  her  away,  and 
his  reproachful  petulance  in  exaggerating  her  temerity. 
From  one  of  the  neighbouring  acclivities  most  difficult 
of  access,  he  had  procured  for  her  a  young  merlin-hawk, 
having  heard  her  express  a  wish  to  possess  one  of  those 
heauUfiil  birds.  It  had  grown  so  tame  under  her  care 
as  frequently  to  fly  after  her  in  her  rambles,  sometimes 
perching  on  her  neck,  yet  showing  all  its  native  fierceness 
to  strangers,  and  permitting  the  fiimiliarity  of  no  one 
but  its  mistress.  In  short,  there  was  not  a  spot  around 
her  which  had  not  been  endeared,  of  late,  beyond  its 
early  charm  by  some  association  with  Fitzmaurice.  She 
had  continued  musing  on  the  pleasures  that  were  past, 
till  her  dejection  became  insupportable,  and  she  rose  to 
return  home.  On  looking  at  the  sun  she  was  astonished 
to  find  him  in  the  west,  and  her  watch  converted  her 
surprise  into  agitation,  by  showing  her  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  She  resolved  to  hurry  home  ;  but  a  disap- 
pointment that  weighed  down  her  mind  seemed  also  to 
retard  her  steps  ;  for,  however  unreasonable  the  expec- 
tation, she  had  almost  unconsciously  indulged  a  hope  of 
encountering  Fitzmaurice  on  his  favourite  coast.  The 
shades  of  evening  were  gathering  fast,  as  she  entered 
the  avenue  of  oaks,  whose  usual  gloom  was  already 
nearly  deepened  into  the  obscurity  of  midnight.  Ap- 
palled at  Uie  darkness,  and  eager  to  terminate  the  soli- 
citude that  her  long  absence  must  have  occasioned,  she 
was  hastening  on,  when  a  well-known  voice  arrested  her 
and  fixed  herin  amazement  to  the  spot — ^^Mary !"  And  the 
hand  of  Fitzmaurice  held  her's  while  he  spoke  :  ^Pity  and 
forgive  a  wretch  whose  destiny  forces  him  from  you,  and 
hurries  him  to  destruction.  I  would  say,  forget  me  too, 
but  I  cannot  bear  that  Mary  should  quite  forget  me. — 
You  wiU  be  told " 

He  was  proceeding  when  the  swift  approach  of  horse- 
men was  heard.  He  raised  to  his  lips  the  hand  which 
he  had  taken,  and  in  a  moment  vanished.  Poor  Mary 
remained  motionless  till  the  horsemen  came  up  ;  and,  iu 
the  exclamation  of  inquiry  which  they  uttered^  she  re- 
cognized the  voices  of  two  of  her  father's  servants  who 
had  been  sent  in  quest  of  her,  and  had  met  each  other 
in  returning  from  their  unsttccfessful  search.  In  a  state 
of  emotion,  easily  imagined,  she  preceded  them  to  the 
house,  and  rushed  into  the  airms  of  her  mother.  Lady 
Vernon  was  prepared  to  reprove  her,  and  began  to  in- 
quire peremptorily  into  the  cause  of  an  absence  so  ex- 
traordinary ;  but  the  excited  girl  burst  into  tears  and 
entreated  to  be  spared.  The  tears  of  Mary  were  ever 
irresistible,  and  at  once  silenced  both  question  and  re- 
proach from  the  too-iudulgent  mother. 

Sir  Guy  was  gone  to  Sligo  on  magisterial  business, 
and  was  not  expected  back  for  two  days. 

The  next  day  Sir  Guy  Vernon  returned,  and  the  in- 
telligence that  he  brought  completed  the  misery  of  his 
daughter,  and  struck  Lady  Vernon  with  dismay.    G«rald 

Fitzmaurice  O'Neil  had  joined  the  rebels  at ,  and 

two  or  three  hundred  of  liis  father's  tenants  had  followed 
liim.  A  considerable  body  of  troops  was  in  motion  to 
attack  them,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the 
insurgents  would  be  put  down  before  they  could  concen- 
trate much  strength  in  that  portion  of  the  island. 

Sir  Guy  was  now  among  the  most  active  in 
watching  the  proscribed  Fitzmaurice.  He  had 
never  once  suspected  his  daughter's  attachment  to 
Uie  rebel,  but  Lady  Vernon  was  not  so  blind  to  her 
child's  past  feelings,  nor  to  her  present  miseiy.  She 
was  no  bigot,  and  she  had  tacitly  allowed  that  grow- 
ing affection  between  the  Voung  people  from  which 
she  had  not  anticipated  such  fatal  results.  The 
mother  and  daughter  thus  understood  each  othei's 
secret  feelings ;  and  though  both  avoided  explana- 
tion, it  was  to  Mary  blessed  relief  to  shed  her  tears 
on  the  bosom  of  her  mother,  unquestioned  and  un- 
blamed. 

Mary  now  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  each  morn- 
ing iu  the  avenue,  where  she  walked  with  a  quick  and 


impatient  step,  watching  for  the  return  of  the  messenger 
who  was  daily  despatched  to  the  Post-office  at  Sligo,  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles.  She  was  not  long  vritliont  in- 
telligence concerning  Fitzmaurice.  After  a  few  days — 
ages  to  her — an  account  arrived  of  an  engagement  in 
which  the  insurgents  had  been  totally  routed  by  the 
king's  troops.  Fitzmaurice,  when  all  was  over,  had 
effected  his  escape  from  the  field,  or  at  least  such  was  the 
general  belief,  as  he  was  not  rBoognized  among  the  pri- 
soners or  killed,  though  he  had  been  noticed  in  the  act 
of  attempting  to  rally  a  small  body  of  the  fugitives  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  contest.  The  newspapers  contain- 
ed a  proclamation  offering  rewards  of  various  amount 
for  the  apprehension  of  such  of  the  insurgent  leaden  a* 
were  supposed  to  have  absconded ;  and  on  the  list  oC 
proclaimed  was  the  name  of  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  O'Neil, 
for  the  seizure  of  whom  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds 
was  offered.  A  mortal  numbness  of  frame  awhile  arrest- 
ed the  sensibility  to  mental  suffering  in  Mary  atler  this 
was  read.  But  the  kindly  stu]x>r  did  not  last  long  ;  and 
the  unhappy  girl  was  for  some  days  in  a  state  of  horrible 
excitement  that  threatened  to  subvert  her  reason.  The 
constant  and  judicious  attention  of  her  mother  saved  her 
from  this  worst  calamity,  and  so  touched  the  warm  grate- 
ful heart  of  Mary,  that,  by  efforts  infinitely  painful,  she 
forced  herself  into  an  appearance  of  resignation  iu  her 
presence.  But  when  alone,  she  gave  way  without  re- 
serve to  the  anguish  of  her  heart. 

While  in  this  condition,  and  wandering  like  a 
ghost  in  her  lonely  haunts,  she  is  startled  by 
hearing  her  name  breathed  in  **  that  deep,  sweet 
tone  which  could  not  l)e  mistaken,"  and  a  letter 
fell  at  her  feet,  in  which  the  fugitive  Grei-ald,  about 
to  escape,  implored  a  last  interview  "with  al- 
most the  only  person  upon  earth'  the  forfeiture 
of  whose  society  could  make  him  r^^rct  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  a  just  though  unprosperoas 
cause." 

Nor  could  Mary  refuse  this  last  prayer  of  her 
unhappy  lover.  On  the  extract  which  follows  we 
are  content  to  rest  our  admiration  of  these  tales, 
although  their  merits  are  of  a  varied  and  comprehen- 
sive, as  well  as  a  high  character. 

At  as  early  an  hour  on  the  following  morning  as  Mary 
could  quit  the  house  without  exciting  remark  or  curio- 
sity she  set  forward  with  a  beating  heart.  Numerous 
were  the  times  tliat  she  paused  and  looked  round  to  see 
if  she  were  followed  or  observed.  The  lark  that  spnini^ 
from  her  feet  startled  and  affrighted  her,  and  the  faint 
sound  of  her  own  quick  footsteps  seemed  to  be  unusual- 
ly loud,  and  likely  to  betray  her  course  and  its  object 
to  some  enemy  of  Fitzmaurice.  At  length  she  arrived 
at  the  coast,  and  she  had  scarcely  seated  herself  on  one 
of  the  rocks  ovcrlianging  the  sea,  wlicn  her  expectation 
was  roused  by  one  of  those  shrill  piercing  whistles  tliat 
the  Irish  peasants  blow  between  their  fingers,  and  by 
which  they  convey  signals  to  a  distance  beyond  which 
the  blast  of  a  bugle-horn  would  hardly  be  heard.  Though 
she  could  perceive  no  person  near,  she  had  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  tliis  notice  proceeded  from  some  one  in 
the  confidence  of  Fitzmaurice ;  and,  accordingly,  in  a 
few  moments,  she  discerned  her  friend,  approaiching 
round  the  beach  below,  not  so  disguised  but  that  the 
quick  eye  of  fondness  knew  him.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
common  garb  of  a  sailor.  He  surmounted  the  steep  with 
ease,  and  was  almost  immediately  at  the  side  of  Mary, 
whose  hand  he  took  fervently  and  silently,  and  whom  he 
at  once  conducted  down  the  rocks  by  a  descent  dizzy  and 
difficult,  though  somewhat  less  abrupt  than  the  cra^ 
which  he  had  climbed.  Supported  by  the  arm  of  Fitz- 
maurice, she  felt  no  personal  fear.  Wlien  they  had  de- 
scended but  a  little  way,  they  became  enveloped  as  it 
were  amid  the  dark  cliffs,  till,  at  a  sudden  turn,  they 
found  themselves,  near  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  preci- 
pice, on  a  rock,  which,  jutting  considerably  beyond  the 
rest,  stretched  over  upon  the  ocean.    Tliis  is  the  fa- 
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Tonrite  haunt  of  the  sea-fowl.  At  the  appearance  of 
Mary  and  Fitzmauricc,  the  birds  started  away  with  a 
mmnltanieous  bunt,  and  wheeled  and  hoTered  over  them 
with  loud  melancholy  screams,  literally  obscuring  the 
air  for  some  moments  by  the  abrupt  expansion  of  such  a 
multitude  of  wings. 

Large  flocks  of  cormorants,  with  their  long  picturesque 
forms  of  shining  jet,  and  gulls  with  their  white  breasts 
and  wild  bright  eyes  and  ba^ks  of  ashy  gray,  have  their 
nests  in  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  are  to  be  seen  pro- 
miscuously mingled  along  the  rocks,  to  which  they  give 
an  extraordinary  appearance  by  their  inconceivable  num- 
bers and  the  contrasts  of  their  colours  and  shapes. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Mary  had  ventured  to 
this  place  with  her  companion.  In  more  auspicious  hours 
they  had  visited  it  together,  and,  among  the  solemn 
sights  and  sounds  which  it  presented,  had  tempered  down 
the  giddy  ecstasy  of  youthful  enjoyment  to  the  reflective 
sobriety  in  which  true  happiness  is  best  felt  and  under- 
stood. In  their  present  altered  condition,  Fitzmaurice 
only  found  the  place  favourable  to  the  darkest  contem- 
plations ;  and,  as  he  stood  with  Alary  on  the  brink  of 
the  abyss,  after  a  long  silence,  he  hastily  turned  to  her, 
and,  with  a  hurried  but  emphatical  expression,  borrow- 
ing the  language  of  another  enthusiast,  exclaimed  ;  '^  Do 
you  remember  the  ancient  use  of  the  rock  of  Leucadia ! 
This  place  resembles  it  in  many  respects :  the  rock  is 
high,  the  water  is  deep,  and  I  am  in  despair.'* 

Mary  did  not  shrink  back  at  this  dreadful  question  ; 
she  only  clung  more  closely  to  his  arm,  as  if  resolute  to 
share  his  fate,  should  ho  be  so  desperate  as  to  decide  it 
there.  Fitsunaurice  was  the  first  to  recover  from  this 
horrible  state  of  mind,  and  snatched  her  away  with 
trembling  eagerness.  "  This  place,"  said  he,  **  is  not 
good  for  us,  Mary.  These  brown  rocks  look  churlishly 
upon  ns,  and  these  clamorous  birds  are  shrieking  their 
dismissal  to  me  too  haishly  and  too  soon." 

He  supported  her  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and,  after 
walking  for  a  short  distance  along  the  beach,  turned  in- 
to a  deep  recess  formed  by  a  chasm  in  the  rock.  Here 
they  were  quite  concealed  from  observation  fh>m  the 
land  side,  and  could  descry  any  vessel  or  boat  that  might 
appear  on  the  sea,  whose  murmur  was  the  only  sound 
that  now  reached  their  ears. 

There  are,  along  this  shore,  several  of  these  secluded 
inlets,  which,  notwithstanding  the  cries  of  the  sea-birds 
resounding  among  the  adjacent  heights,  are  so  silent  and 
so  lonely  that  they  might  seem  to  have  had  no  visiters 
but  the  waves  siuce  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Such 
was  the  tranquillity  of  the  spot  to  which  these  lovers  liad 
now  retired,  and  where  they  were  about  to  undergo  the 
agony  of  parting  without  hope  of  reunion.  The  majes- 
tic rocks  were  around  and  above  them  ;  the  sun  was  in 
his  glory,  in  the  rich  blue  heaven  ;  the  green  space  of 
waters  spread  before  them  ;  and  the  waves,  pursuing 
each  other  over  the  yellow  sands,  rippled 'at  their  feet. 
To  happy  lovers  such  a  scene  and  such  an  hour  would 
have  **  sent  into  the  heart  a  summer  feeling."  To  an 
exile,  about  to  be  cut  off  for  ever  from  his  native  shore, 
where,  in  future,  his  very  name  would  be  a  by-word  of 
execration — except  among  the  lowly  and  devoted  pea- 
sants, whose  wretchedness  of  condition  had  only  been 
aggravated  by  the  frantic  plot  in  which  he  had  en- 
couraged them — except,  too,  with  her  who  was,  as  yet 
for  a  little  while,  sitting  pale  and  speechless  at  his  side — 
to  him,  and  to  that  young  fond  victim  of  his  errors  and  her 
love,  how  did  that  sun  shine  in  mockery,  and  that  peace- 
ful retreat  invite  to  happiness  in  vain  !  Tliey  sate  in  the 
mute  anguish  of  hopelessness,  neither  daring  to  address 
tlie  other,  lest  the  answer  should  be — ^farewell  I 

Fitzmaurice  at  last  remembered  that  Mary  was  far 
IVom  home,  and  that  many  reasons  required  the  termina- 
tion of  this  useless  and  afflicting  interview.  He  address- 
ed her  in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  from  emotion.  **  I 
resolved  at  all  risks  to  see  you,  Mary,  before  my  depar- 
ture ;  and  perhaps  1  owe  my  safety  to  this  resolution  ; 
for  a  quarter  where  I  am  so  well  known  is  the  last  in 
which  my  enemies  would  expect  to  find  me.  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  some  alleviation  to  my  misery  if  I  could 
but  be  couvinoed  that,  in  spite  of  my  unworthine^,  you 


had  not  entirely  cast  me  off  from  your  regard.     .     . 
To-night  I  shall  be  abroad  on  tiie  Atlantic.    I  shall 
never  behold  you  more  ;  but  I  shall  hear  that  you  are 
the  bride  of  some  better  and  happier  man,  and  my  yearn- 
ing heart  vrill  torment  me  into  madness." 

*^  O,  my  unhappy  friend,**  replied  Mary,  "  how  shall 
I  convince  you  of  the  error  of  that  fear !  To-night  yoH 
will  be  on  the  Atlantic — Shall  I  go  with  you,  Gerald, 
and  break  my  mother's  heart,  and  make  the  hearth  of 
my  father  desolate  V* 

"  No,  lovely  and  generous  girl ;  I  will  never  lure  you 
firom  your  parents  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  an  outlawed 
man.  I  am  not  so  lost  to  honour  as  to  tempt  you  to 
such  a  sacrifice  and  such  a  crime.'* 

Overcome  with  agitation,  Fitzmaurice  burst  into  tears. 
Those  of  Mary  had  long  been  flowing ;  but  when  she 
saw  her  lover  weep,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms  with 
a  shriek  of  which  the  thrilling  delirious  agony  was  euoh 
that  ntzmaurice,  for  years  afterwards,  could  not  revert 
to  this  moment  without  shuddering.  She  clung  to  his 
bosom  with  the  energy  of  a  maniac,  wliile  he  soothed  her 
with  all  the  prodigality  of  fond  expression. 

They  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  screaming  whistle, 
still  more  shrill  and  piercing  than  that  whieh  had  given 
Fitzmaurice  notice  of  Mary's  airival  at  the  clifil 
'  "  What  can  that  sound  mean  T'  whispered  Mary,  trem- 
bling ;  it  is  surely  the  cry  of  a  banshee  ;  no  human  sig- 
nal was  ever  so  dreadfhl." 

"  It  w  the  cry  of  my  death-ghost,  Mary,"  said  Fita- 
maurice,  solemnly,  after  pausing  to  listen  for  a  few  se- 
conds ;  **  I  am  taken  in  the  toils.  Can  Dillon  have 
betrayed  me  t  Now  leave  me,  and  God  for  ever  and  for 
ever  bless  you  !'* 

'^  I  will  not  lear^  you,  Gerald,"  was  the  answer  ;  and 
she  twined  her  arms  round  him  and  listened.  Then,  sud- 
denly disengaging  herself,  riie  exclaimed :  **  Fly,  fly, 
Fitzmaurice,  1  hear  the  tread  of  many  feet  upon  the 
sands." 

**  It  is  too  late  to  fly,**  he  replied,  **  the  bloodhounds 
are  too  near :  but  let  them  not  see  you  ;  remain  in  this 
eave,  and  I  will  meet  thenk" 

He  kissed  her  eheek  and  rushed  forward ;  but  he 
dragged  her  with  him,  for  she  luul  again  clung  to  his 
arm.  At  that  instant  a  detachment  of  twelve  foot-sol- 
diers, with  an  officer,  appeared,  accompanied  by  two  per- 
sons on  horseback,  Sir  Guy  Vernon  (followed  by  a  groom) 
and  Mr  Sullivan.  Fitzmaurice  stood  motionless,  with 
Mary  on  his  arm,  till  they  came  close  up.  Sir  Guy's 
astonishment  and  rage,  at  finding  his  daughter  in  such 
a  situation,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  depict.  He  had 
never,  till  that  instant,  suspected  her  attachment.    .     . 

Sir  Guy  poured  out  a  volley  of  execrations,  and  fierce- 
ly called  on  the  soldiers  to  seize  the  papist  traitor,  Ge- 
rald Fitzmaurice  O'Ncil,  whom  he  fHirther  insulted  with 
abuse  to  which  he  received  no  answer.  The  officer  had 
halted  his  men,  and  he  now  commanded  them  not  to  stir  ; 
and,  walking  singly  up  to  FitAnaurice,  he  said  to  him, 
in  a  tone  not  uusottened  by  compassion,  "  Sir,  you  are 
my  prisoner."  Fitzmaurice  bent  his  head  in  acquies- 
cence, while  Mary  precipitated  herself  towards  her  fa- 
ther, and  implored  him  to  have  mercy,  which  was  now 
not  less  ikr  from  his  inclination  than  from  his  power. 
His  only  notice  of  her  supplication  was,  "  Take  thai 
wretched  girl  away,  Sullivan,  and  see  her  home." 

Grerald  Fitzmaurice  was  carried  oflf  by  the  party ; 
but  Mary,  on  her  way  home,  contrives  a  rescue  for 
her  lover,  which  is  c<mipletely  successful,  and  which 
deepens  his  admiration  of  the  tenderness  and  energy 
of  her  fi-om  whom  he  was  parted  for  ever.  He 
escajies  from  Sligo  in  an  American  merchantman  ; 
but  the  lovers,  after  long  separation,  meet  again  ; 
nor  are  their  trials  ended  ;  and  the  close  of  the 
story,  though  it  may  disappoint  the  ordinary 
readers  of  romance,  gently  harmonizes  with  its 
sober,  moumfiil,  and  life-like  tone.  Gerald  was 
now  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  disciple  of  Fene- 
Ion,  filled  with  high  notions  of  the  duties  of  his 
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sacred  function  ;  and  Mary  became  his  placid  and 
comparatively  happy  PnOeskaU  friend ;  and  no 
tongue  was  heard  to  utter,  nor  mind  known  to 
harbour  a  sentiment  injurious  to  the  reputation  of 
either  of  these  early  and  passionate  lovers,  and 
ever  devoted  friends. 

In  the  tale  ef  The  BoyaiUt^  Hofer  is  introduced  ; 
and  the  dreamy  and  half-mad  German  student, 
the  boy  Stapps,  who  had  vowed  the  death  of 
Napoleon,  and  expiated  an  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  emperor  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  life. 
Napoleon  is  represented,  in  the  Philadelphic  Tales, 
as  the  prey  of  continual  apprehensions  from  secret 
assassins,  and  as  having  consulted  personal  safety, 
as  much  as  ambition,  in  a  union  with  an  Aus- 
trian princess.  The  historical  scenes,  if  they 
display  knowledge  and  ability,  are,  however, 
not  so  pleasing  as  the  family  groups  of  the 
Hoifinans,  the  parish  priest,  and  his  housekeeper 
in  the  village  of  Mollis,  and  the  canton  of  Claris, 
and  the  housfholds  of  Hofcr  and  his  brave  compa- 
triots in  the  Tyrol.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more 
charming  than  the  freshness  of  the  charactei*s  and 
the  pictures  of  national  manners,  or  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  magnificent  and  lovely  scenery  of 
the  Alps,  with  their  lakes  and  valleys,  and  the 
merry  and  picturesque  penitential  pilgrimage  to  the 
altar  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits.  Mr  QuiUinan 
has,  apparently,  a  personal  knowledge  of  this  region, 
and  also  of  tliose  parts  of  the  peninsula  which  he  de- 
scrilKis  in  the  **  Sbters  of  the  Douro."  la  this  tale 
he  has,  in  the  convei^satlous  of  a  young  Portuguese 
lady  with  her  admirer,  an  English  oiiicer,  grace- 
fully given  a  rapid  view  of  the  literature  of  Portu- 


gal. Indeed,  the  whole  of  these  compositions  dinr 
play  talents  and  attainments  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  even  the  better  order  of  romance 
writers. 

One,  at  parting,  would  like  to  be  better  certi- 
fied that  this  author's  dislike  of  Napoleon  pro- 
ceeded not  from  lurking  royalist  prejudice,  but 
from  a  sincere  love  of  that  liberty  which  Na- 
poleon despised,  betrayed,  and  trampled  under 
foot. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  ''The 
Siege  of  Florence,"  another  historical  romance  well 
worthy  of  the  distinction  of  being  classed  with 
"Cromwell"  and  "The  Conspirators;"  but,  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  standard  of  pure  romance, 
in  its  wild  characters  and  marvellous  incidents. 
As  a  well-connected  story,  it  is  much  superior  to 
the  historical  novel  of  Cromwell,  while,  in  many 
scenes,  it  approaches  the  descriptive  beauty  of 
"  The  Conspirators." 

That  we  may  not  need  to  return  to  novels 
again,  for  some  time,  we  sliall  catalogue  those  we 
can  recommend : — "  The  Dowager,"  by  Mrs  Gore, 
whose  works  need  no  recommendation ;  "  The 
Three  Peers,"  by  Lady  Stepney,  an  entertaining 
romance,  and  a  work  which,  as  a  juvenile  perfor- 
mance, we  regard  as  of  high  promise ;  "  The  Ro- 
mance of  Jewish  Histor}',"  by  the  Misses  Mobs, 
young  Jewesses,  well  read  in  the  romantic  annals 
of  tlieir  illustrious  nation,  and  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  circulating-library  lore. 

To  "  Cromwell"  we  purpose  to  return.  It  is  not 
a  work  to  be  either  slighted  or  slightly  handled  : 
and  our  space  for  novels  fs  fully  occupied. 
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PART  VIII. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  BOWOOD,  ITS  INMATES  AND  VISITERS. 


"  Bowoody  Mondojf  Ewningy 
(half  after  10  o'Clock)  Sept.  17, 1781. 
"The  whist-table  is  just  broke  up,  supper  is 
announced,  the   game    at    chess    between    Lord 

Chatham  and  Miss  V ,  is  drawing  near  to  a 

conclusion,  and,  while  the  rest  of  the  })eoplc  are 
hovering  round  them,  waiting  for  the  event,  I  have 
taken  French  leave  of  them  all,  and  stolen  up  here, 
that  I  nuiy  be  a  good  boy  to-morrow,  and  rise  be- 
times. This  Lord  and  Lady  Tracton  are  the 
queerest  jigs  you  ever  saw  :  my  lord  wears  his  bob- 
wig,  black  coat,  and  coloured  worsted  stockings, 
and  looks  like  a  plain,  stout,  thickset  country 
parson.  My  lady  is  a  little  slirivelled  Agure,  of 
about  sixty — with  a  hook  nose,  and  feri*et  eyes, 
a  long  white  beard,  and  a  parchment  mahogany- 
coloured  skin — in  a  gray  riding-habit,  with  a  black 
hat  and  feather.  Nobody  speaks  to  her,  nor  she  to 
any  body  ;  slie  has  been  sticking  close  to  her  hus- 
band's side  while  he  has  been  playmg  at  whist,  but 
would  not  ]>lay  herself. 


"  Tuesday  Evening,  September  ISth. 
"We  have,  just  now,  a  monstrous  heap  of 
people.  Departed  before  breakfast,  Pratt  and  tho 
Pitts.  Remain,  Lord  and  Lady  Tracton.  Arrived 
before  dinner.  Lord  Dartry  and  Colonel  Barr<^, 
seemingly  in  company.  Arrived  before  tea,  Loixl 
Camden,  Miss  Pratt,  his  daughter,  and  a  Mr  Smith, 
now  or  formerly  a  captain  in  the  East  India  ser- 
vice. The  carriages  came  in  together  ;  but  whether 
Smith  belongs  to  Lord  Camden  and  his  daught^^r 
I  cannot  tell ; .  no  signs  of  converse  between  them 
have  I  seen.  Lord  Dai-try  is  a  chatty  sort  of  map, 
and  seems  to  know  everybody  ;  does  not  seem  to 
trouble  his  head  about  party,  but  mixes  witli  the 
Government  as  well  as  Ojiposition  men.  His  wife 
is  a  good  deal  in  favour  with  the  queen,  and  often 
with  her.  She  is  of  the  family  of  the  Peniis. 
Miss  Pratt  is  very  fat ;  not  handsome  nor  very- 
young  :  but  well-bred,  conversable,  sensible,  and, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge,  good-natured.  Loi*d  and 
Lady  S.,  Lord  Tracton,  Lord  Dartry,  and  Colonel 
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Barre  have  been  at  tlio  whist  table  ;  the  rest  of  ub 
round  the  book  table,  a  l^ordinairey  except  that, 
for  the  last  half-hour,  Lord  Camden  lias  been  walk- 
ing in  a  passage  room  with  Barre.  With  Lord 
Camden  I  have  had,  as  yet,  scarce  any  communi- 
cation  ;  but,  while  the  women  have  been  at  their 
work,  I,  with  my  book  before  me,  have  been  join- 
ing in  conversation  occasionally  witli  his  daughter ; 
and  Lords  C.  and  S.,  I  observed,  were  in  close  con- 
versation for  some  time,  witli  looks  that  seemed  to 
indicate  that  they  were  talking  about  me. 

"  Wednesday  Aficmoon^  8  o^ clock* 

*^Thi8   morning,  before   breakfast.  Lord    and 

Lady  Tracton  took  themselves  off.    Joy  go  with 

them  ;  they  were  a  pair  of  o— d  sangliers,  the 

latter  more  particularly  to  my  dear  Lady  Shcl- 

bume,  whose  footsteps  I  adore.    Miss  V ^  alas ! 

leaves  us  the  day  after  to-morrow,  witliout  re- 
demption.. I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a  dinner  visiter 
we  had  the  day  before  yestei'day,  a  Mr  Talbot,  a 
name  he  had  taken  from  an  estate,  instead  of 
Davenport.  He  is  a  young  man  but  lately  come 
of  age.  He  has  been  to  Chi'ist  Church  in  Oxford, 
and  has  now  thoughts  of  going  into  the  army.  His 
family-house  is  in  the  neighbourhood — at  or  near 
Cosham,  where  Methuen  lives  ;  it  is  an  old  monas- 
tery—one of  the  most  perfect,  they  say,  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  a  vast  place  ;  and  the  estate,  though  a 
nominal  £2,000  a-year,  is  so  reduced  by  encum- 
brances, as  to  bring  lilm  in,  it  is  said,  scarce  £500 ; 
so  that  a  profession  is  absolutely  necessary  to  him. 
The  man  whom  he  has  his  estate  from,  was  obliged 
to  iiy  the  country  for  Italian  eccentricities.  In 
the  young  man  himself  there  is  nothing  that  seems 
remarkable. 

''Barrd  loves  to  sit  over  his  claret,  pushes  it 
about  pretty  briskly,  and  abounds  in  stories  that 
are  well  told,  and  y^ry  entertaining.  He  really 
seems  to  have  a  great  command  of  language  ;  he 
states  clearly  and  forcibly  ;  and,  upon  all  points, 
his  words  are  fluent  and  well-chosen.  Lord  Dartry 
is  also  intelligent  and  entertaining.  They  were 
talking  over  Irish  aifairs  this  aftenioon  ;  their  con- 
versation was  instructive  :  when  they  differed,  as 
they  did  now  and  then,  about  matters  of  fact  as  well 
as  opinion,  it  was  with  great  firmness  and  urbanity. 
I  [iut  a  word  in  now  and  then  to  keep  the  ball  up, 
and  to  avoid  appearing  a  perfect  niimy  :  but  it  was 
pain  and  grief  to  me.  My  health  is,  somehow  or 
other,  in  wretched  order.  I  scarce  know  how  to 
get  up  early  enough  ;  even  six  o'clock  is  too  late. 

^  Hyde  Parker,  it  is  said  (this  is  Barry's  story,) 
is  not  to  have  any  thing  after  all.  Being  offered 
the  command  of  a  Aeet  against  the  Dutch,  he  de- 
manded a  reinforcement,  but  was  denied.  After- 
wards a  reinforcement  was  ordered  :  then  he  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  serve,  but  then  they  would 
not  let  him.  This,  Col.  Barrd  said,  he  had  from 
an  officer  who  is  intimate  with  Parker,  ^  Ah, 
Johtmy,'  (said  tlie  old  man,  to  his  friend,)  '  it  was 
a  rare  bout ;  'twould  ha'  done  thy  heart  good  to 
have  seen  it ;  there  was  not  a  shot  that  did  not 
take  effect  on  either  side.' 

September  24^//,  Monday  Evenin^y 
half  after  10  <^  clock. 
This  morning,  at  eight,  I  received  yours  of  the 


20th  ;  but  let  that  pass.    I  will  go  on  at  present 
with  my  Journal.    Thursday,  nothing  happened 
that  I  can  recollect  worth  mentioning.    No  fresh 
visiters. 
*'  On  Friday,  the   prediction   given   of   Miss 

V 's  departure  in  the  last  page  was  but  too 

well  verified.     There  was  a  little  incident— 


«< 


« 


no,  I  won't  go  on  with  the  sentence — a  little  piece 
of  attention  she  showed  me  the  night  before,  which, 
while  it  flattered  my  vanity,  made  me  feel  the  loss 
of  her  the  more  sensiblv. 

''On  the  Sunday  before,  she  and  I  had  been 
playing  at  chess.  Pitt,  who  did  not  play  at  the 
whist-table,  and  Lord  Chatham,  who  cut  in  and 
out,  had  been  occasionally  looking  on.  After  she 
had  lost  two  games  to  me,  which  was  as  many  as 
she  ever  had.  been  used  to  play,  she  gave  it  up  ; 
whereupon  Pitt  proposed  we  should  play,  which 
we  did,  and  I  beat  him. 

''  Finding  he  had  no  chance  with  me,  he  com- 
plained of  its  hurting  his  head,  and  gave  it  up  im- 
mediately ;  towards  the  close  of  tlie  evening.  Lord 
Chatham  gave  me  a  challenge.  I  accepted  it.  From 
something  that  Pitt  had  said,  I  expected  to  have 
found  him  an  easy  conquest,  especially  as  there 
was  something  seemingly  irregular  in  the  opening 
of  his  game ;  but  it  was  a  confounded  bite ;  for 
I  soon  found  his  hand  as  heavy  over  me  as  I  ever 
have  felt  yours:  in  short,  he  beat  me  shame- 
fully, and  the  outcries  I  made  on  that  occasion 
were  such  as  would  naturally  convey  to  other  peo- 
ple a  formidable  idea  of  his  prowess;  Now,  what 
is  all  this  to  Miss  V 1  Why,  the  next  even- 
ing, Tuesday,  Pitt  first  proposed  a  game  to  her ; 
they  played,  and  I  don't  know  which  boat,  but^ 
after  playing  one  game,  she  declined  playing  any 
more.  The  words  were  scarce  out  of  her  mouth, 
when  Lord  Shelbume,  from  the  whist-table,  by 
way  of  saying  something,  called  to  me,  as  if  pity- 
ing me  for  not  being  able  to  get  a  game.  Upon 
that  day,  each  of  them  proposed  I  should  play  witli 

the  other.    After  eoiae pourparlers,  as  Miss  V 

had  before  declined  playing  any  more  with  Pitt,  I 
thought  it  would  be  civiler  to  both  of  them  for  me 
not  to  make  any  proposal  to  her ;  so  I  asked  Pitt, 
but  he  declined  it,  saying,  as  he  did  before.,  that 
his  head  would  not  bear  more  than  a  game  at  a 
sitting.  Accordingly  the  chess  board  was  laid 
aside,  and  we  took  to  our  books  d  Vordinaire, 
About  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards. 
Lord  Chatham  having  cut  out  at  the  wliist-table, 
came  to  tlie  library-table  and  proposed  to  Miss 

V to  play  a  game  with  him.    She  consented, 

and  tliey  had  just  time  to  play  a  game  before  sup- 
per. He  beat  her,  of  coiuse,  tliough  not  with  so 
liigh  a  hand  as  one  would  have  expected.  Tues- 
day morning,  as  I  told  you,  Lord  Chatham  went 
away ;  and,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings, 
as  Miss  Pratt  was  there,  and  not  playiog  at  whist, 
I  thought  it  not  proper  to  say  any  thing  about  chess 
to  Miss  V .  V^ell,  now  comes  the  mighty  fa- 
vour. On  Thursday,  towards  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing, she  called  me  to  her,  and  asked  me  (which 
w^as  what  she  had  never  done  before)  whether  I 
would  play  a  game  at  chess  with  her,  observing 
that  she  had  used  mc  excessively  ill  in  refiisuig  me, 
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and  then  playing  with  Lord  Chatham.  Mighty 
thankful  I  was,  as  you  may  imagine.  We  sat 
down  immediately,  and  we  were  mighty  sociahle 
and  merry ;  more  so  than  I  had  ever  observed  her 
on  any  occasion  before ;  insomuch  that  Lord  Shel- 
bnme,  from  the  whist-table,  took  notice  of  it ;  add- 
ing, that,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  never  saw 
her  laugh  with  anybody  so  much  as  with  me. 
When  I  talked  to  her  about  going,  and  asked  her 
what  time  it  was  to  be  in  the  morning,  she  said 
that  I  should  not  see  her,  for  that  it  would  be  be- 
fore I  was  up.  Well! — and  what  of  all  this? — 
you  will  say;  a  fine  winded  story  this  iSy  d  la 
mode  de  BeiUhamy  to  cook  up  about  nothing  at  all. 
Why,  to  be  sure  it  is ;  and  if  this  had  happened 
with  some  women,  I  should  never  have  made  any 
reflection  on  it,  even  in  my  own  mind,  much  less 
have  thought  of  boring  you  with  it ;  but  were  you 
but  acquainted  with  the  girl,  and  a  pwrUe  (as  Clin- 
ton would  say)  to  observe  the  extreme  dignity,  and 
coolness,  and  silence,  and  reserve,  as  much  as  is 
consistent  with  great  good  nature,  (which  it  would 
be  injustice  to  deny  her,)  you  would  then,  and  not 
otherwise,  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  any  such 
little  expression  of  complacency  as  I  have  been 
mentioning.  Oh !  and  I  have  not  told  you  either 
that  it  was  by  her  means  that  I  got  upon  the  foot- 
ing that  I  am  upon  of  playing  upon  the  harpsichord, 
(I  mean  upon  the  fiddk  with  the  harpsichord,) 
every  afternoon  with  Lady  She}bume;  but  that 
story  I  shall  spare  you :  nor  of  the  air  of  cordiality 
and  attention  with  which  she  received  the  whisper 
in  which  I  took  my  leave  of  her  at  night :  in  short, 
she  actually  took  the  sort  of  notice  which  no  well- 
bred  woman  could  have  avoided  taking  of  any  man 
who  was  paying  her  a  compliment  of  that  sort. 
In  the  morning,  you  will  have  concluded,  I  made 
a  point  of  being  in  the  way  to  hand  her  to  her  car- 
riage ;  but  I  did  not,  thinking  it  might  be  deemed 
an  act  of  impertinence,  and  might  give  occasion  to 
her  maid,  or  people  who  did  not  know  the  great 
gulfs  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  that  are  fixed 
between  us,  to  prate. 

^  You  canH  imagine  what  a  reserve  there  is  in 
the  manners  of  this  house,  and  how  little  there  has 
been  of  gallantry  towards  her  in  the  behaviour  of 
all  the  men  that  have  been  here,  young  and  old, 
as  far  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe. 

^  Lord  Shelbume's  carriage  took  us  but  one 
stage ;  there  it  waited  (it  was  at  Malmesbury)  for 
Miss  Fox,  who  is  sent  here  from  Warwick  castle, 
(you  will  excuse  me,  but  it  really  is  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  castle  at  Warwick,  and  not  Captain 
Donellan's  in  exchange.)  Miss  F-< —  is  a  little 
girl,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  ;  a  sister,  and 

the  only  one,  of  the  present  Lord  H ^  who  is 

about  nine,  consequently  niece  to  C F and 

to  Lady  Shelbume,  and  great-niece  to  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  now  at  this 
same  Warwick  castle ;  we  shall  hardly  see  him 
here,  at  least,  I  shan't.  She  is  very  prettily  made, 
and  has  already  a  very  womanly  sort  of  bosom,  I 
assure  you  ;  as  mucli  so  as  a  certain  friend  of  ours 
at  Brompton,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
age.  By  the  by,  I  have  a  letter  from  that  same 
friend  at  Brompton,  who  is  a  saucy  slut,  and  tells 


me  of  her  being  just  going  to  write  to  you,  and  thai 
she  likes  you  as  well,  ay,  better,  than  she  does  me. 

Lord  Shelbume  introduced  me  to  Miss  F in  a 

more  particular  manner  than  he  did  anybody  else, 

as  a  favourite  of  Miss  V ^*s.    We  are  very  good 

friends :  she,  too,  piays  at  chess ;  she  is  very  fond 
of  it.  We  played  yesterday ;  and,  I  suppose,  shall 
be  playing  every  evening.  She  seems  a  good-na- 
tured, pleasant  kind  of  girl ;  but  has  not  much  to 
say  for  herself,  as  yet,  as  you  may  imagine.  Her 
face — I  had  like  to  have  forgot  her  face — is  far 
from  an  unpleaeing  one :  but  the  form  of  it,  wliich 

is  rather  too  long,  a  mouth,  which  is  the  F 

mouth,  and  a  set  of  teeth,  which,  though  white, 
are  rather  too  large,  save  her  from  being  a  beauty. 

*^  On  Friday,  at  dinner,  we  had  again  Mr  BuU 
and  Captain  Onslow ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
a  Mr  Brooke,  who  was  upon  a  visit  to  Mr  Bull. 
Brooke  is,  or  has  been,  something  in  the  law ;  pro- 
bably at  the  bar.  I  have  a  notion  of  ha^-ing  seen 
him  taking  notes  in  the  King's  Bench — a  little, 
dapper  man,  with  a  sharp  face.  Captain  Onslow 
told  me,  that  Brooke  had  lately  met  the  Q.  S.  P.'s 
at  Bath,  drinking  tea  at  Mr  Poole's ;  a  man  who 
is  a  son  of  Sergeant  Poole,  had  a  good  fortune,  but 
was  once  at  the  Crown-office  with  Abbot.  Brooke 
has  a  house  somewhere  in  this  country. 

'^  On  Saturday  there  dined  with  us,  a  Mrs  Johns. 
Mrs  Johns  was  a  sort  of  dependent  of  Lord  S«'s 
first  wife ;  lives  gratis  in  a  little  house  of  my  lord's 
close  by ;  is  a  Methodist ;  comes  a-begging  to  great 
people  for  money  to  give  in  charity ;  is  a  conver- 
sable woman,  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  has 
court  connexions.  She  has  distributed  money  for 
the  queen ;  and,  though  she  has  the  dress  and  ap- 
pearance of  an  upi)er  servant,  has  had  correspond- 
ence with  all  manner  of  great  people,  and  could  be 
made  use  of  occasionally  to  put  news  about.  This 
is  the  account  Lord  S.  was  giving  me  of  her. 

**  On  Sunday,  nothing  happened  that  I  recollect. 

^'  On  Monday,  Lord  Dartry  left  us  :  it  was  he 
that  pushed  the  bottle  about,  and  not  Colonel 
Barr^.  I  beg  the  colonel's  pardon.  He  is  a 
valetudinarian ;  finds  it  necessary  to  have  a 
bottle  a-day  in  his  guts  ;  is  fond  of  religion,  and 
of  cards;  does  not  know  very  well  what  to  do 
with  himself ;  hunts  out  oddities  and  knicknacks, 
and  frequents  auctions. 

^  On  Tuesday,  in  the  morning,  Captain  Smith 
took  his  departure.  He  was  once  an  East  India 
director ;  he  has  a  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square, 
and  another  at  Ashsted,  near  Epsom.  He  found 
out  that  I  was  profoundly  conversant  with  E. 
India  affairs  (you  know  how  profoundly,)  of- 
fered me  access  to  unedited  maps  and  MSS.  of 
various  kinds,  and  gave  me  pressing  and  repeated 
invitations  to  both  his  houses ;  mentioning  con- 
nexions that  he  had  with  people  w^ho  were  philo- 
sophical men,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  acquainted 
with  me.  Shall  I  go?  I  can't  tell;  we'll  talk 
about  it.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  once  on  India 
affairs,  which  Lord  S.  had  taken  notice  of  as 
one  he  approved  of  mightily,  and  never  knew 
Smith  to  be  the  author  till  Monday  night.  It  is 
entitled-r— "  Observations  on  the  Present  Posture  of 
Affairs  in  India,  8vo." 
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''The  same  morning,  Lord  Camden  and  Miss 
Pratt  went  off  to  Beckford's  at  Fonthill;  but 
they  return  to-morrow,  or  next  day.  Beckford, 
I  told  you  before,  was  to  have  a  grand  fete  on  the 
27th  or  28th,  upon  his  coming  of  age.  Lord 
Camden  went  yesterday,  in  order  to  be  before  the 
fete;  I  suppose  on  account  6i  Miss  Pratt's  not 
being  prepared  for  it  in  the  article  of  clothes. 
Lord  ^elbume  goes  on  Friday  and  returns  the 
next  day.  Lord  Camden  likes  all  these  bustles ; 
Lord  S.  not.  Nor  would  he  go,  I  beUeve,  but  in 
view  of  fixing  or  drawing  young  Beckford  into  his 
party.  Between  him  and  old  Beckford  the  akler- 
man,  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  an 
intimate  connexion. 

**  This  was  the  day  that  Lord  S.  was  to  give  the 
second  and  last  treat  to  his  oorporatioA  people ; 
the  first  had  been  given  since  I  hasre  been  here. 
Havitag  missed  that  opportunity^  I  was  Tery  glad 
of  this  occasion  of  being  witness  to  such  a  scene. 
I  aoQordingly  went  and  dined  at  Calne  with  my 
lord  and  Colonel  Barr^.  We  drank  tea  at  Mr 
Bull's,  and,  coming  home,  found  Mrs  Dunning. 
She  had  left  her  husband  at  Bristol,  and  he  is 
expected  on  Friday  or  Saturday.  She  plays  on 
the  harpsichord  most  divinely.  I  have  just  been 
accompanying  her. 

"Well,  but  I  must  go  down — Miss  F :  is 

wiaiting  for  me.  Parson  Townsend  came  to-day 
to  dinner.;  and  now  we  shall  probably  settle  a  day 
for  Lord  S.  and  Barr^  to  go  and  dine  with  them ; 
and  that  will  probably  ^x.  the  date  of  my  depar- 
ture from  this  place.  What  do  you  think  I  heard 
from  Barr^  yesterday  in  the  coach?  that  Mn 
Armestead  had  taken,  or  bought,  Lady  Tanker> 
ville's,  on  St.  Anne's  Hill ;  so  that  yon  will  have 
her  for  a  neighbour.  Who  pays  for  it,  whether 
Lord  Derby  or  the  prince,  I  have  not  learnt. 
Send  these  two  sheets  to  Davies,  as  soon  as  you 
get  a  frank,  together  with  all  the  others  which  are 
not  exclusively  to  yourself.  The  copying  machine 
does  not  do." 

^Bawoody  28«A  Sepiembery  1781. 

"  One  of  Lord  Shelbume's  channels  of  American 
intelligence,  is  through  General  Grey,  with  whom 
he  appears  to  be  on  a  footing  of  some  intimacy. 
Grey  is,  at  present,  at  Plymouth,  and  from  thence 
sends  him  letters  which  he  (Grey)  has  received 
from  America.  Greneral  Camden  was  giving  in* 
stances  that  have  come  very  lately  within  his 
knowledge  of  the  freedom  used-  at  the  Post-office 
with  letters  that  come  from  thence.  In  one  letter, 
which  he  seemed  to  have  seen,  a  part  was  actually 
cut  out;  but  it  was  managed  so  clumsily,  that 
what  remained  announced  the  contents  of  what 
was  taken  away.  Lord  S.  was  telling  me,  upon  a 
former  occasion,  that  there  was  a  whole  depart- 
ment in  the  office  on  purpose  for  that  business. 

**  The  same  accounts  still  continue  that  we  have 
heard  before,  of  Clinton's  eccentricities:  that  he 
shuts  himself  up  for  three  or  four  days  together, 
and  is  seen  by  nobody.  It  seems  to  be  true  that 
he  has  recalled  Lord  Comwallis,  either  through 
jealousy  or  necessity.  A  paper  received  by  Lord 
S.  makes  Washington  upwarda  of  11,000  strong, 


including  4000,  and,  I  think,  tfoo  hundred  French, 
but  exclusive  of  militia :  pieces  of  cannon,  eighty- 
six.  I  saw  the  particulars  in  his  hand ;  but  I 
must  not  tiiink  of  copying.  There  was  a  talk  of 
7000  or  8000  militia.  Clinton  was  said  to  have 
about  9000  men  that  he  could  spare  from  ports 
and  garrisons.  Washington's  vicinity  straitened 
him,  it  is  said,  for  provisions ;  and  that  was  men- 
tioned as  the  chief  reason  for  his  recalling  Com- 
wallis. 

^^  When  Lord  Bristol  came  here,  it  was,  as  he 
said,  to  thank  Lord  Shelbume  for  favours;  I 
mean  the  share  he  had  in.  getting  him  the  bishop- 
lick.  When  the  late  Lord  Bristol  was  Lord- 
lieutenant,  the  bishoprick  being  vacant^  he  got  a 
promise  of  it  from  the  king.  Meantime,  Lord 
Townshend  sacceeded ;  and  he,  regardless  of  lus 
predecessor's  promise,  made  interest  for  somebody 
else.  Lord  Shelbume,  when  Secretary  of  State, 
reminded  the  king  of  his  promise,  and  obtained  the 
neoessaiy  document,  which  he  sent  over  without 
delay.  After  this,  Lord  S.  thought  himself  well 
entitled,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  ask  Lord 
B.  for  an  Irish  living,  which  he  wante  just  now  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  man  of  Calne,  who  has  a 
son  a  parson,  and  whose  political  chastity  is 
assailed  by  Robinson  of  the  Treasury.  Lord 
Bristol  changed  the  discourse,  and  would  not  hear 
him.  This  is  exact  :•  having  heard  Lord  S.  repeat 
it  two  or  three  times,  Barre  says,  and  says  it  seri- 
ously, that  now  he  has  some  chance ;  but  that,  had 
Lord  B.  promised,  he  would  have'  none.  Every- 
body seems  to  be  agreed  about  two  things :  -  that 
he  is  touched  in  his  noddle,  and  that  he  draws  a 
long  bow. 

^Lord  Daitry  says,  the  Irish  exports^  by  the 
last  accounts,  were  four  millions  a-year.  Barr^ 
doubts,  but  Lord  Dartry  insists.  Barr^  says  he 
will  write  over  to  know. 

'*  Some  time  after  Lord  Hertford  had  been  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  umbrage  had  been  taken  by 
the  House  of  Lords  there  at  something  relative  to 
one  of  their  clerks.  Being  closely  interrogated, 
he  confessed  at  length,  with  much  agitation,  that 
the  profite  of  his  place  were  not  what  they  might 
seem  to  be ;  for  that,  on  being  appointed  to  it,  he 
had  been  forced  to  undertake  for  paying  so  much 
to  Lord  Beauchamp,  whether  a  gross  sum  or  an 
annuity,  I  forget.  The  House,  therefore,  trans- 
mitted a  state  of  the  case,  with  a  complaint,  to  be 
laid  before  his  majesty.  It  came,  as  in  course,  to 
Lord  Shelbume ;  he  being  then  Secretary  of  State. 
Lord  S.  from  a  notion  of  decency,  thought  proper, 
before  he  presented  it,  to  give  notice  to  Lord  Hert- 
ford. He,  accordingly,  wrote  a  note  to  Lord  H., 
saying  that  he  had  some  particular  business  which 
he  wished  to  talk  to  him  about^  and  that  he  would 
be  glad  either  to  wait  on  him  or  to  receive  his 
visit.  Lord  H.,  littie  thinking  how  nearly  it 
concerned  him,  gave  rather  a  cavalier  answer, 
appointing  Lord  S.  to  wait  on  him.  What  passed 
afterwards  was  slurred  over  in  an  obscure  way,  as 
usual ;  but  so  it  was,  that  the  complaint  was 
stifled  (as  Lord  S.  says  he  must  acknowledge  to 
his  shame,)  and  never  reached  the  king.  This  is 
odd  enough ;  for  how  came  the  Lords,  when  they 


so 
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saw  it  stick,  not  to  follow  it  up  ?  This  was  told 
after  dinner  to-day,  in  presence  of  all  the  company, 
except  the  ladies.  Lord  Beanchamp,  it  \y&s  also 
said,  rides  an  Irish  bishop.  This  the  bbhop  bolted 
Out  one  day,  out  of  patience  with  hearing  himself 
accused  of  stinginess  for  not  living  up  to  the  appa- 
rent value  of  his  income. 

"  Lord  Dartry  says,  Penn,  the  proprietor,  is 
living  in  Philadelphia  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  in- 
digence. After  paying  rent-charges  created  in 
favour  of  younger  children,  &c.,  or  what  encum- 
brances there  are,  he  does  not  receive  so  much  as 
£200  a-year.  This  is  what  Lord  Dartry  is  in  a 
way  to  know ;  Lady  Dartry  being  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  first  Penn's. 

*'  1781,  September  29.— Miss  Pratt,  Bowood,  to 
J.  B.,  ibid.  Challenge  given  in  drollery,  under  the 
name  of  Brookes :— « 

**  *  Sir, — Your  ungentlemanlike  behaviour,  the 
last  time  I  dined  at  his  Lordship's,  did  not  pass 
unnoticed.  I  am,  sir,  a  man  of  honour^  though,  I 
believe,  you  did  not  think  so.  Sir,  behind  the 
lodge  is  a  convenient  pUce,  where  I  shall  expect 
you  to  give  me  satisfaction  for  winks  and  nods, 
and,  in  short,  sir,  behaviour  that  I  don't  under- 
stand, and  won't  take  tamely.  Swords  or  pistols, 
choose  your  weapons,  as  they  are  equal  to  your 
humble  and  offended  servant, 

"  *  J.  Brookes. 

"  *  Calne,  Sepiembery    29th. 

<<  <  By  jaeven  b*clock  to-morrow^  I  shall  be  at  the 
place: appointed.    iVb  ieamdsJ  " 

"  Bowood,  QOth  Septem-her^  1781. 
"  Sunday  ntghi,  half  after  ten, 

<^  HoifointBD  Sib, — To  day,  at  dinner,  I  had  the 
lavour  of  yours  of  the  29th,  as  to  my  not  seconding 
my  last  letter  sooner.  My  own  reproaches  antici- 
pated yours ;  but  the  £ekct  is,  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  I  have  been  able  to  find  time  for  even 
ihii  short  tribute  of  duty,  whatever  it  may  prove. 
All  the  time  I  can  get  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast, I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  for  my  health  to 
devote  to  exercise.  Nor  is  even  that  always  enough ; 
for  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  even  although 
there  should  be  no  party  made  for  any  tiling,  I 
sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  get  on  horseback 
and  shake  myself.  It  is  but  now  and  then  tliat  I 
have  been  able  to  get  a  morning  to  bestow  upon 
any  book,  or  on  a  few  letters  which,  for  one  pur- 
pose or  another,  I  have  had  occasion  to  write. 
After  dinner,  while  the  gentlemen  are  still  at  their 
bottle,  I  steal  away  to  the  library,  where  I  moet 
Lady  Shelbume,  and  wait  on  her  to  her  dressing- 
voom :  there  we  have  music  of  some  kind  or  other, 
•unless  there  happen  to  be  ladies  in  the  house,  who 
are  not  musically  disposed.  When  the  gentlemen 
leave  the  dining-room,  or  if  the  weather  permit  of 
it,  have  done  walking,  we  meet  them  again  in  the 
library  to  drink  coffee ;  after  which,  unless  Lady 
Shelburne  wants  me  to  make  one  at  whist,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  I  should  be  in  readiness  to 
play  at  cliess  with  Miss  Fox,  whose  Cavaliere  Ser- 
viente  I  have  been,  ever  since  she  came  here  from 
'Warwick  ^astle   in   exchange  for  Miss  V — -. 


Our  company  consists,  at  this  present  writing,  of 
the  persons  following : — Lord  Camden,  Miss  Pratt, 
and  Mr  Pratt  (his  Lordship's  son  and  daughter,) 
Mr  William  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham's  brother :  there 
are  such  a  heap  of  Pitts,  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish.)  Mr  Banks  (your  Banks,)  Colonel  Barre, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dunnihs:,  Mr  and  Mi-s,  and  two  Miss 
Starts  (Sturt,  member  for  Dorsetshire,)  Miss  F— 

(the  daughter  of  Stephen,  the  late  Loi-d  H ^ 

I  have  already  mentioned.  All  these.  Miss  F— 
excepted,  are  actually  at  supper.  Mrs  Dunning 
came  on  Tuesday;  she  is  just  ready  to  fall  to 
pieces.  Mr  Dunning  to-day  after  dinner,  veiy 
much  fatigued  with  the  hard  work  which  you  have 
seen  and  heard  of.  Mrs  Dunning  is  a  peifect  mi»- 
tress  of  the  harpsichord,  and  a  very  agreeable 
woman,  though  not  very  young  nor  handscnne; 
but  that's  Mr  D.'s  concern,  not  mine.  Miss  Pratt 
sings  extremely  well,  and  plays  on  various  instm- 
ments ;  she  is  lively,  sensible,  good-natured,  and 
has  every  accomplishment  but  l)eauty,  in  whicli, 
however,  she  is  not  remarkably  deficient.  Miss 
F —  is  a  sprightly  good-natured  little  girl,  not 
fourteen,  but  forward  for  her  age ;  she  too  plays 
on  tlie  harpsichord. 

^'  Monday,  half  after  ten  at  night. 

**  By  to-morrow  a  whole  posse  of  people  will  be 
gone ;   some  of  them  to  my  very  great  regret : 
among  them  Mrs  Dunning  and  Miss  Pratt.    Mr 
and  Mrs  Dunning  went  off  in  a  violent  hurry  ^is 
morning,  under  the  apprehension  of  Mrs  D.'s  being 
brought  to  bed.    If  it  had  not  been  for  this  aoci* 
dent  they  would  have  staid  some  time.    I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  exchanging  ten  words  with  him, 
so  that  I  had  not  time  to  make  an  acquaintance 
with  him,  which  was  what,  for  Mrs  D.'s  sake  much 
more  than  for  his,  I  greatly  coveted.     Miss  Pratt, 
while  she  was  here,  drew  Miss  F-— 's  picture,  and 
has  just  been  making  me  a  present  of  it.    Before 
cofFee  was  over,  they  made  me  leave  the  company 
and  come  with  them  into  Lady  Shelbume's  dress- 
ing-room, where  we  very  frankly  avowed  to  one 
another  our  regrets  at  parting.    There  we  had 
been  about  an  hour,  when  Ijady  S.  stole  away 
from  the  company,  and  staid  .with  us  almost  an- 
other hour,  leaving  the  Sturts  to  take  care  of 
themselves !   She  took  the  precaution,  however,  to 
cut  them  out  employment,  some  at  cards,  some  at 
chess,  that  they  might  not  come  and  interrupt  us. 
They  are  but  odd  sort  of  peo|)le  :   Miss  Start  has 
been  suffered  to  fancy  she  plays  in  n  superior 
manner  upon  the  harpsichord,  without  having  the 
least  notion  of  it.    Woukl  you  have  thought  of  my 
being  in  such  favour  with  the  ladies  ?  yet  so  it.  is ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  it  waa  under  favour  of  a^good 
word  which  was  jmt  in  for  me  by  Miss  V— , 
notwithstanding  all  her  reserve,  that  I  first  got 
the  entries  of  this  same  dressing-room,  which  I 
am  so  fond  of. 

"  Tuesday  Mormng. 

'*  This  morning  departed  Lord  Camden  and  Miss 
Pratt,  the  Sturts,  Will  Pitt,  and  Banks ;  it  was 
the  first  time  of  Banks*  being  here.  Mr  Pratt 
stayed  after  tlie  rest,  but  goes  away  toHnonow. 
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Mr  Hamilton  is  expected  hei*e  in  a  day  or  two. 
It  was  at  Fonthill  t'other  day,  I  believe,  that 
Lord  Shelburne  first  met  with  Banks ;  and  it  was 
from  seeing  him  with  Pratt  and  Pitt,  who  were 
come  with  him  from  Kingston  Hall  (Banks'  house,) 
that  he  took  occasion  to  invite  him  here.  There 
he  likewise  saw  Count  Cemichef,  and  had 
some  conversation  with  him,  hut  did  not  invite 
him  hither,  though,  as  he  says,  he  ought  to  have 
done  it.  It  was  rather  odd  he  did  not,  considering 
the  notice  he  takes  of  foreigners  in  general.  The 
reason  he  mentioned  was  the  awkwardness  of  his 
liavlng  his  Polish  tutor  with  him.  Some  little 
time  ago,  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  hearing  of  you 
from  a  Mr  Brookes.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that 
I  must  be  at  Oxford  before  the  I7th,  and  on  what 
account.  1  have  wrote  to  Poore,  as  he  desired  me. 
How  I  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  mean  time,  I  do 
not  exactly  know ;  but  my  paper  is  at  an  encK 
Pray  send  me  back  Wilson's  letter. — Yours,  &c. 

'*  Jerbmy  Bentham. 

^  Jeremiah  Bektham,  Esq.,  at  Bath." 

«  Bowood,  October  2dy  1781. 

"  It  was  a  0— d  foolish  thing  of  me  to  set  my- 
self such  a  task  as  that  of  sending  you  a  diary  of 
every  thing  that  passes  here  ;  and,  now,  I  do  not 
recollect  where  I  left  off.  Oh,  I  think  it  was  on 
Saturday  that  I  despatched  my  letter,  and  I  think 
I  told  you  of  Banks'  coming  in  from  Fonthill, 
with  Pratt  and  William  Pitt. 

**  Sunday,  September  30. — Came  in  to  dinner  a 
whole  heap  of  Sturts,  likewise  from  Fonthill :  Mr 
and  Mrs  Sturt,  Miss  Sturt,  a  girl  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  Miss  Eliza  Stui-t,  about  eleven. 
Banks,  it  appeared,  is  intimate  in  that  family. 
After  dinner  o^me  in  Dunning,  piping  hot  from 
Bristol. 

"  Monday,  yesterday,  1st  October.^ — A  party  of 
us  went  to  Methuen's,  at  Cosham,  about  five  miles 
fi-om  this  place,  to  see  his  pictures.  It  is  a  famous 
collection,  made  by  Sir  Paul  Methuen.  The  family 
were  not  at  home  :  they  are  at  Lord  Boston's,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Methuen's ;  I  should  have 
said  Methuen's  daughter,  as  he  has  but  one.  The 
'party  consisted  of  Lady  Shelburne,  Lord  Camden, 

Miss  Pratt,  and  Miss  F ,  in  Lord  S.'s  coach ; 

Pratt,  Pitt,  Banks,  and  your  humble  servant,  on 
horseback.  On  our  return,  to  my  gi'eat  mortifica- 
tion, we  found  Mr  and  Mrs  Dunning  were  set  off 
for  London.  It  was  absolutely  necessary.  Mrs 
Dunning  and  her  maid  were  exi)ecting  every  hour 
'to  fall  to  pieces. 

**  IVicsday,  October  2. — In  the  morning,  before 
breakfast,  Lord  Camden  and  Miss  Pratt  went  off 
for  Herefonlshire ;  Banks  and  Pitt  for  Kingston 
Hall,  Banks'  house  in  I>orBetshii;e ;  the  Sturts  to 
their  house,  which  is  four  miles  frdm  Kingston 
Hall. 

**  Wednesday,  October  3. — Tliis  morning,  before 
breakfast,  Pratt  went  off  for  Bath,  where  he  is 
gone  to  cultivate  his  beDy  ;  so  that  thei-e  is  nobody 
'left  but  Bam^  and  I.  Sir  E.  Bavntun  has  been 
breakfasting  here.  One  would  think  he  came  here 
as  a  spy  of  the  court ;  for  he  always  comes  at 
breakfast;  the  time  that  people  are  colleotetl  to- 


gether. This  is,  at  least,  the  6ixth  time  of  his 
breakfasting  with  us  since  I  have  been  here. 

*^  I  see,  by  the  Dutch  papers  that  are  come  to* 
day,  tliat  the  Dutch  despair  of  saving  their  Prittce 
William.  This  will  be  a  great  loss  to  Uiem,  as 
she  is  one  of  the  most  capital  ships  they  have,  or 
can  have :  a  seventy-four. 

"  Affairs  seem  to  wear  a  very  unfavourable  as- 
pect in  Minolta.  Baize's  character  of  Murray  is, 
that  he  is  obstinate  and  wrongheaded,  but  brave 
to  desperation.  He  has  seen  a  letter  from  Draper 
to  a  person  here,  ,who  is  a  government  man. 
Draper  says  that  the  effective  men  in  garrison  are 
but  1500  regulars ;  consisting,  upon  Barr^s  com-' 
putation,  of  two  battalions  English  ;  three  of  Ha- 
noverians: upon  paper,  2400.  The  Spanish  ac- 
count speaks  of  400  of  the  latter  deserting.  God 
forbid  this  should  be  true !  Draper  writes  ihat» 
with  infinite  perseverance,  he  has  succeeded  in 
patting  and  keeping  himself  upon  good  terms  with 
the  general ;  but  that  ho  is  the  only  man  in  the 
island  who  is  so,  reckoning  as  well  the  army  as 
the  inhabitants.  Barre,  who  has  been  in  the 
island,  8])eaks  of  Fort  St  Philip  as  being  exces- 
sively strong  ;  the  garrison  covered  every  where  in 
a  surprising  manner ;  that  the  fault  of  it,  if  it  haa 
any,  is  that  of  being  overworked  ;  the  souterrains 
so  intricate,  that  a  man  must  have  a  better  head 
than  the  governor  to  understand  them. 

**  This  morning  (Wednesday,)  I  received  yours 
of  Saturday,  September  29.  As  to  all  that  con- 
cerns my  adventures  in  the  family,  and  the  foot- 
ing I  am  upon,  I  must  be  as  concise  as  possible ; 
there  would  be  no  end  in  giving  the  details ;  and, 
as  these  are  things  there  is  no  danger  of  my  for- 
getting, there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  What  I  fill 
my  letters  with,  in  preference,  are  aneedoies  con- 
cerning persons,  places,  number,  weight,  and  mea*- 
sure,  which,  relating  to  persons  I  have  no  pexsonal 
acquaintance  with,  and  therefore  making  but  a 
faint  impression,  might  be  lost,  if  they  were  not 
quickly  consigned  to  pap<*r ;  temponuy  ones  more 
especially,  as,  for  example,  the  foregoing.  The 
gi'eater  part,  however,  are  inevitably  lost,  either 
on  account  of  their  being  but  imperfectly  heasd 
(for  mj  hearing  is,  in  reality,  very  dull,)  or  but 
imperfectly  related  ;  tlie  relaters  having  their  rea- 
sons for  not  being  perfectly  explicit,  or,  in  short, 
but  imperfectly  remembered.  A  disadvantage  I 
labour  under  is,  the  want  of  power  to  cross-exa- 
mine. A  thousand  considerations  intervene  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  this  jwwer,  which,  however,  I 
do  exercise,  at  least  as  much  as  is  agreeable  to  the 
deponents  ;  the  fear  of  being  troublesome  ;  the  fear 
of  galling  them,  by  obliging  them  either  to  give  ati 
answer,  apparently  evasivej  or  tobettay  anything 
which  would  subject  them"  either  to  disrepute,  or 
some  otlicr  inconvenience. 

"Suffice  it  that  I  tell  you,  in  very  general 
terms,  that  witli  Dunning  I  could  have  no  com- 
nnmication ;  there  was  no  time  for  it,  except  a 
joke  or  two,  which  the  devil  tempted  me  to  crack 
upon  him,  immediately  upon  his  coming  in.  With 
Lord  Camden  I  had  but  little,  for  reasons  I  will 
tell  you  at  large;  with  Miss  Pratt,  who  is  a  charm- 
ing girl  in  every  respect  but  beauty,  pretty  muctl. 
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She  has  given  me  a  sketch  of  Miss  F —  in  cray- 
ons, which  she  was  two  days  about ;  it  is  not  ill 
done,  considering,  and  has  some  resemblance. 
With  Mrs  Sturt,  who  is  a  good,  fine  woman,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two,  after  bearing  eighteen  child- 
i«n,  fourteen  of  whom  are  alive,  I  had  a  little 
flirtation,  but  left  her  after  seeing  a  little  more  of 
the  t<m  of  the  family,  which  I  did  not  like.  With 
Sturt  I  had  some  general  conversation ;  but  saw 
nothing  about  him  that  made  him  very  interesting 
to  me.  With  Barr^,  although  we  have  few  ideas 
in  common,  I  am  upon  terms  of  some  familiarity, 
owing  to  the  good  nature  and  companionableuess 
oi  the  man.  Dunning's  health  seemed  not  so 
much  amiss,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  he  un- 
derwent at  Bristol ;  he  had  got  up  a  good  deal 
before .  that  happened  to  throw  him  back  ;  and, 
the  morning  he  went  away,  he  told  me  he  had  al- 
ready recovered  himself  to  a  considerable  degree. 
All  these  arfe  heads  for  you  to  examine  me  upon  : 
88  such,  I  set  them  down  without  further  particu- 
larity. 

*'  As  to  my  health,  it  is  still  but  so-so ;  but  I 
promise  myself  something  from  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  Thorpe,  and  something  more  from  the  win- 
ter, which  seems  to  agree  best  with  me.  For  a 
long  time  I  had  no  notion  of  riding  out,  because 
my  lord  did  not  ask  me ;  but  at  last  I  found  out 
that  his  reason  for  not  asking  people  to  ride  out 
with  him  was,  that  all  he  rides  out  for  is  to  super- 
intend his  workmen,  which  takes  up  all  his  atten- 
tion for  the  time,  and  is  rather  sitting  on  horse- 
back than  riding ;  since  that,  I  have  taken  heart 
of  grace,  and  ride  out  almost  every  day,  before 
breakfast,  independently  of  casual  excursions  in 
company.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  being  an 
Oppositioa-man,  I  understand  as  much  from  Lord 
Shelbume. 

^  I  desire  no  reflections  upon  Miss  Mercer ;  it 
is  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  imaginable  to 
hear  of  handsome  girls  falling  in  love  with  ugly 
f^ows.  Alas !  poor  Clark  I  commend  me  to 
them  and  the  St  Pauls,  with  whom  I  please  my- 
self with  the  thoughts  of  spending  a  comfortable 
day  or  two  ere  the  month  is  out." 

«  Bowoodj  Monday,  17th  September^  1781. 

'*  Relation  of  an  overture  made  by  Lord  North 
to  the  Rockingham  party  for  a  coalition,  in  the 
summer  of  1780,  as  given  by  Lord  Shelbume  to 
Mr  W.  Pitt,  on  Sunday,  September  16th,  1781, 
after  dinner — ^present)  Lord  Chatham,  Mr  Pratt> 
and  J.  B. 

**It  was  introduced  with  some  little  prepara- 
tion, as  if  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  on 
some  former  occasion.  Lord  North,  meeting  his 
cousin  Montague  upon  the  steps  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  went  up  to  him  and  said,  he  was  glad 
to  understand  there  was  a  disposition  among  his 
friends  to  eoalegce;  that^  if  that  disposition  were 
real,  he  would  authoruee  him  to  propose  such 
terms  as  the  court  meant  on  their  part  to  insist 
upon.  That,  however  indelicate  it  might  sound  in 
his  mouth,  yet  it  was  necessary  he  should  say, 
that,  at  all  events,  he  must  be  continued  where  he 
was :  that  the  case  was  the  same  with  respect  to 


Lord  Sandwich.  Or,  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
king  could  be  prevailed  with  to  give  up  Lord  S., 
which  he  could  not  vouch  for,  he  was  sure  it  could 
not  be  done  upon  any  other  terms  than  that  of  a 
very  honourable  provision  being  made  for  him. 
Tliat,  in  this  case,  whoever  should  come  into  the 
Admiralty,  it  must  not  be  Admiral  Keppel :  tiiat 
Cliarles  Fox  could  not  be  received,  ai  least  imme- 
diately, into  any  of  the  high  and  confidential 
offices,  such  as  that  of  Secretary  of  State  ;  but 
that,  as  to  any  lucrative  office  out  of  the  great  line 
of  business,  such  as  that  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
there  would  perhaps  be  no  objection  ;  that  after 
the  length  he  had  gone,  and  the  offences  he  had 
given,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  his  majesty 
should  be  immediately  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a 
confidential  communication  with  him;  but 'that 
such  a  place  as  was  suggested  might  serve  him  aa 
a  place  of  probation,  and  that  it  would  give  him 
opportunities  of  smoothing  the  way  to  a  more  per- 
fect reconcilement. 

"  Thus  far  I  am  perfectly  clear,  not  only  as  to 
the  facts,  but  as  to  tlie  colouring.  This  being  re- 
ported to  Lord  Rockingham,  he  returned  an  an- 
swer of  himself,  without  consulting  with  the  party ; 
my  recollection  is  not  clear  as  to  the  stipulationa 
contained  in  it,  but  I  think  he  stood  out  for  Kep- 
pel, and  insisted  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Charles  Fox  should  be  secretaries  of  state.  In  all 
this,  it  docs  not  appear  that 'any  thing  was  said 
about  Lord  Shelbume.  Upon  Lord  Rockingham's 
communicating  the  offer  and  the  answer  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  duke  blamed  him  for  in- 
cluding him  in  such  a  proposition  ;  whether  as 
meaning  that  he  would  not  serve  the  king  on  any 
terms,  or  not  on  those  terms,  I  did  not  understand. 
The  duke  intimated,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
'  were  other  persons '  (meaning,  as  I  understood. 
Lord  Shelburne  himself,)  with  whom,  considering 
such  and  such  things,  it  would  have  been  but  de- 
cent to  consult.  It  seemed  to  me  that  tlie  infor- 
mation of  this  negotiation  had  come  to  Lord  S..^ 
first  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  though  it  seems 
as  if  the  matter  had  afterwards  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  betweeen  the  former  and  Lord  Rocking- 
ham. The  interpretation  put  upon  Lord  R.*s 
answer,  whatever  it  was,  is  a  matter  of  contesta- 
tion between  him  and  Lord  S.  Lord  R.  calls  it  an 
absolute  rejection  of  the  offer,  and  a  virtual  refusal 
to  treat :  Lord  S.  considers  it  as  an  acceptance  of 
the  treaty,  and  thereby  as  a  sort  of  trcacheiy,  or, 
according  to  the  footing  they  were  then  upon  to- 
gether, at  least  a  violation  of  amity  towards  himself. 
Pitt  or  Pratt  asking  Lord  S.  what  it  was  that  in 
all  this  business  Lord  R.  was  expecting  for  him- 
self, the  answer  was,  Nothing  that  he  ever  heard 
of ;  clearly  nothing,  unless,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
that  he  had  Ireland  in  view,  on  account  of  the 
advantage  it  might  give  him  in  thwarting  the  Ab- 
sentee Tax ;  but  this  was  not  pretended  to  be  any 
thing  but  surmise.  Was  not  this  very  creditable 
to  Lord  R.  ?  From  what  I  have  heard  of  him, 
since  I  have  been  here,  I  am  disposed  to  entertain 
a  good  opinion  of  him  :  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
against  him  in  tlie  way  of  general  disapprobation  ; 
but  as  to  any  grounds  for  it^  I  have  heard  of  none, 
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Init  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  either  inconsistent, 
nngatoryy  or  unintelligible.  Being  asked  what 
was  to  have  been  done  for  Burke,  he  answered  that 
he  was  not  clear;  that  certainly  he  was  not  to 
have  been  neglected,  but  that  tliere  was  something 
of  an  inferior  negotiation,  in  which  he  was  more 
particularly  concerned.  The  terms  were  so  am- 
higuousy  that  I  could  not  distinguish  who  were  the 
parties,  with  whom  he  was  meant  to  be  represent- 
ed as  having  been  negotiating ;  whether  the  minis- 
try,-or  the  people  of  his  own  party  ;  or  even  so 
much  as  whether  he  was  himself  a  party  to  this 
under  or  interior  negotiation,  in  which,  in  point  of 
interest,  he  was  representee!  as  being  concerned. 
There  is  a  prodigious  deal  of  ambiguity  in  the 
general  tenor  of  Lord  S.'s  language  on  party  sub- 
jects ;  whether  genuine  or  affected  I  cannot  be 
certain :  I  rather  believe  it  genuine  ;  because  I 
find  it  the  same  on  subjects  in  which  party  has 
nothing  to  do.  As  to  the  negotiation  above  men- 
tioned, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
donands  on  Lord  Rockingham's  side  being  such^ 
no  reply  was  given. 

".hi  Bnrke's  pamphlet  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
at  least  in  one  of  his  late  pamphlets,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  he  tells  us  that  Lord  Rockingham  had 
not  apprized  anybody  of  his  determination  to  apply 
lor  the  audience  he  had  about  Ireland  with  the 
king.    Lord  S.'8  account  of  that  matter  is,  that 
about  one  o'clock  on  that  day,  Lord  R.  came  to 
him,  to  take  his  advice  about  it,  mentioned  his  de- 
termination to  demand  the  audience,  but  that  he 
wished  for  Lord  S.'s  advice  about  what  he  should 
say  ;  and  to  know,  in  general,  whether  he  approv- 
ed or  disapproved  of  it.    Lord  S.  observed  to  him', 
that  it  was  too  short  a  warning  by  much,  for  tak- 
ing a  step  of  so  much  importance  ;  for,  considering 
what  it  was  then  o'clock,  they  should  not  have 
more  than  half-an-hour  to  deliberate  upon  it.    I 
am  not  certain  whether  it  was  not  that  Lord  R. 
wished  Lord  Shelbume  to  go  with  him ;  which- 
ever was  the  case,  he  confessed  to  us  that,  from 
reasons  r^^arding  his  own  reputation,  he  declined 
taking  a  part  eillier  way,  on  a  sudden.    Consider- 
ing the  importance  that  it  might  appear  to  be  of 
to  the  nation,  that  the  king  should  hear  what  in- 
formation Lord  R.  had  to  give  him,  he.  Lord  S., 
did  not  care  to  have  it  said  that  he  had  put  his 
negative  upon  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
miicht,  for  anght  he  could  satisfy  himself  about  on 
a  sodden,  be  other  reasons^  which  he  did  not  state, 
especially  why  it  migUt  not  be  advisable  to  him  to 
he  known  to  have  concurred  in  it." 

"  BoiDood,  Ockher  7, 1817. 

**  Yours  of  the  29th  September,  I  think,  I  ac- 
knowledged in  my  last,  which  I  believe  was  dated 
Wednesday,  the  third  instant ;  since  then,  nothing 
reiy  particular  has  occurred  in  this  place.  That 
same  day,  I  think  it  was,  came  Hamilton  (of 
Payne's  Hill)  and  his  wife,  from  Bath.  Lord 
Shelbume  sent  his  carriage  for  them,  and  sent  them 


back  yesterday.  Hamilton  has  been  giving  his 
assistance  in  laying  out  the  grounds  here.  He  is 
an  old  man  of  seventy-five  or  seventy-six,  and  is, 
besides,  very  much  afflicted,  at  times  with  the 
stone,  but  this  time  he  was  very  cheerful  and  alert. 
There  came,  at  the  same  time,  a  Mr  Tonge  or 
Tongue,  who  has  no  connexion  with  them,  but,  as 
it  happened, '  came  and  went  on  the  same  day 
with  them :  an  insipid,  insignificant  man,  who 
lives  at  Bristol.  I  could  perceive  no  other  bond 
of  connexion  than  the  circumstance  of  his  once 
having  rented  a  house  about  a  mile  from  Lord 
Shelbum'e's,  which  his  lordship  has  just  pulled 
down. 

^  On  Thursday,  came  Greneral  Johnson,  a  neigh- 
bour of  Lord  Shelbume's :  he  is  equerry  to  the 
Idng,  and  has  been  in  waiting.  He  is  an  old  nuin ; 
is  deaf  at  times ;  and  has  got  the  nickname  (so  I 
learned  by  accident)  of  *  Old  Sulky ;'  he  travels 
in  a  leathern  conveniency  of  the  same  name.  The 
account  he  gives  of  Grovemor  Murray,  quadrates 
very  exactly  with  that  which  Barr^  was  giving, 
and,  being  a  government  man,  may  the  better  be 
depended  upon.  He  has  a  son  therej  to  whom,  he 
acknowledges,  Murray  has  been  very  kind ;  so 
that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  of  pas- 
sion to  corrupt  his  judgment. 

'*  Since  my  last,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Q. 
S.  P.,*  at  Bath,  in  which  (blessed  be  Grod  there- 
for) he  tells  me  there  wUl  be  no  occasion  for  me 
to  go  to  Oxford  ;  for  that  C.  Abbot  has  no  com- 
petitor, and  looks  upon  himself  as  sure.  I  had 
asked  him  about  the  price  of  woollen  doth,  which, 
I  had  heard  from  Barr^,  was  as  cheap  there  as 
broad  cloth  in  London,  vi2.,  I80.  Q.  S.  P.,  upon 
inquiry,  confirmed  that  idea;  and,  in  the  over- 
flowings of  his  affection,  offered  me  a  coat  of  it  aa 
a  Bath  present :  so  away  go  I  on  cock-horse  to- 
morrow morning,  to  be  measured  for  it.  I  shall 
return  in  the  afternoon. 

^'  A  day  or  two  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Sam,t  dated  Catherineburgh,  and  Nigriaghill ;  the 
bad  news  it  contains  is — ^that  he  has  lost  a  portable 
barometer,  and  gold  to  the  value  of  £13  or  £14^ 
by  the  breaking  of  a  phial  of  quicksilver  by  the 
overturning  of  a  trunk.  The  good  news— that  the 
model  of  his  plane-engine  is  finished,  and  succeeds 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody  ;  the  engine  itself 
would  have  been  finished,  but  for  a  vacation  of  six 
weeks,  which  the  workmen  have  on  account  of  the 
harvest ;  the  time  for  which,  in  that  country,  being 
very  short,  requires  as  many  hands  as  can  be  mus* 
tered.  I  wait  only  for  Parson  Townsend,  to  quit 
this  place.  I  cannot  think  what  has  become  of 
the  man  ;  he  leaves  me  in  an  awkward  predica-r 
ment.  He  was  to  have  been  here  on  Wednesday. 
There  is  now  nobody  but  Miss  F —  and  Colonel 
Barre.    Adieu.    I  send  you  a  frank  for  Davies." . 

,  I  ,  IB,     ,  -         -         - * 

I 

*  Qaeen  Square  Place,  his  Hihm.—E.  T.M. 
t  His  brother.  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  then  in  the  Rua- 
sian  sen'ice. — E.  T.  M. 


M.  uzxTr— TQU  rau 


(TohecwHnuod,) 


Si 


CRAMBAMBtTLI  FOR  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  1841. 

BY  A  BtJBSCH  OF  THE  tJNITESSITY  OF  EBIKBVBOH. 


Old  year,  good  by  I  with  bumpers  glowing, 
Around  thy  couch  of  death  we  stand  1 

Thy  coming  once,  as  now  thy  going, 
We  chanted,  joining  hand  in  hand  ! 

In  draughts  of  punch  we  welcomed  thee. 

And,  pledging,  sang  Crambambuli  I 

Crambimbambuli,  &o. 

Faithfhlly  through  thy  short  life  by  thee. 
Warm-hearted  Burschen,  firm  we  stood  ; 

Nor  in  thy  hour  of  death  will  fly  thee 
Although  thou  wert  not  oTor  good. 

But  still  tiiou  gay'st  some  moments  bright, 

For  which  here's  thanks  in  punch  to-night ! 

True  Ciumbimbambuli,  &c. 

Sometimes  our  hearts  did  nearly  fkil  us. 
You  let  such  jilts  upon  them  seise  1 

Sometimes  an  empty  purse  did  quail  us, 
No  cash  to  pay  for  our  degrees  I 

But  now  'tia  over,  we'll  forget, 

Nor  for  such  fleeting  sorrows  fret ! 

Bat  drink  Crambambuli,  &c. 

Freely  we  grant  thou  hast  had  troubles 
P  To  bother  thee  abroad,  at  home  i 
British  flare-ups  and  Yankee  bubbles. 
The  Kirk  too  in  a  ftoth  and  foam  ! 
And  monarchfl  at  their  ancient  tricks^ — 
Sgyptians  blowing  up  like  bricks  i 

Without  Crambambuli,  &c» 


But  go  1  for  hero  oomes  thy  suceessor  1 
Shout  out,  ye  Burschen  !  shout  out.  Hail  I 

For  our  Princess,  new  bom  (God  bless  her !), 
Of  caudle  see  he  brings  a  pail ! 

But  ammunition  for  the  kings. 

And  grog  for  us  he  also  brings  I 

The  true  Crambambuli,  Ice. 

New  year,  come  on !  we  gladly  hail  thee, 

Our  glasses  lifted  up  on  high; 
Nor  shall  our  cheers  a  moment  fail  thee 

If  with  good  luck  our  fktes  you  ply  : 
Be  good  to  us,  and  we  will  be  « 
As  kind,  as  fond,  as  true  to  thee  ! 

With  Crambimbambnii,  Ac. 

Bring  out  life's  bowl  to  brew  the  measure, 
New  Year !  which  thou  for  us  hast  planned : 

Pour  in  the  spirit  strong  of  pleasure. 
With  wisdom's  water  make  it  bland, — 

Lore's  lemon  with  Joy's  sugar  link. 

The  punch  is  made — we  drink  !  we  drink  I 

This  grand  Crambambuli,  kt. 

Here's  to  the  Queen,  may  joy  attend  her ! 

May  Heaven  her  counsels  sagely  guide  I 
Here's  the  Princess,  may  God  befriend  her ! 

And  rear  her  up  her  country's  pride  I 
Here's  to  the  girls,  heart-stealing  elyes  I 
Here's  Alma  Mater  and  Ourselves  1 

And  our  Crambambuli,  Ac. 
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FROM  RBCSNT  SOtlBCBS. 


More  than  thirteen  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  death  of  the  great  composer  Beethoyen  ;  and 
until  lately,  heyond  a  few  scanty  notices,  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  preserve  a  record  of  his  re- 
markable existence,  llie  memorials  of  men  of 
genius  are  among  the  most  precious  of  their  le- 
gacies to  the  world  :  they  give  an  additional  vahie 
to  the  works  by  which  they  have  become  known  ; 
Bnd  in  some  cases  famish  an  interpretation,  with- 
out which  portions  of  these  must  ever  remain  enig- 
matical and  obscure.  This  appears  to  have  been, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  case  with  Beethoven  ;  in 
whom  many  other  circumstances  were  united  to  at- 
tach a  strong  interest  to  the  personal  histoiy  of  his 
career.  He  was  the  immediate  successor  and  rival 
of  the  two  great  composers  who  had  raised  instru- 
mental music  in  Germany  to  a  point  which  it  was 
thought  could  not  be  overstepped.  While  their  fame 
was  yet  in  its  zenith,  he  had  compelled  their  ad- 
mirers to  acknowledge  in  him  the  presence  of  an- 
other, and  some  thought,  a  greater  power  than  theirs. 
Whether  his  boldness  was  admired  or  condemned, 
it  was  impossible  to  regard  it  with  indifference ;  and 
as  he  continued  to  pour  forth  work  after  work,  each 
surpassing  its  predecessor  in  grandeur  and  origi- 
nality, those  who  had  disputed  liis  pretensions  be- 
came silent,  or  were  no  longer  heard  amidst  the 
general  acclamation.  Before  his  career  was  closed. 


Vienna  had  learned  to  boast  of  him  as  the  third 
glory  of  an  era  already  illustrated  by  the  names 
of  Haydn  and  MoKart. 

To  the  interest  belonging  to  an  achievement  like 
this  are  added  others,  hardly  less  active,  of  a  per> 
sonal  nature :  the  affliction  (of  all  that  can  befall 
a  musician,  the  hardest  to  endure)  which  was 
known  to  have  vexed  his  latter  years  ;  the  soli- 
tary manner  of  his  life  ;  the  ei^aggerated  rumours 
which  got  abroad  of  the  gloomy  energy  of  his 
character,  and  the  eccentricity  of  his  habits  ;  and 
the  hardships  of  poverty  which  were  reported  to 
have  aggravated  the  burden  of  his  last  illness,  and 
to  have  hastened  his  untimely  death  ; — all  these 
naturally  sharpened  the  curiosity  which  always 
follows  the  history  of  those  who  have  become  emi- 
nent in  w*ord  or  deed.  For  some  time  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  this  curiosity  would  be  wholly 
disappointed  ;  or  satisfied  in  part  only,  with  such 
scattered  notices  as  could  be  given  by  those  who, 
like  Seyfried  and  Ries,  had  come  but  temporarily 
in  contact  with  him.  He  was  never  married ; 
lived  from  his  early  youth  at  a  distance  from  his 
birth-place ;  had  few  intimates  at  Vienna ;  and 
appeared  to  have  left  little  beyond  his  imperishable 
compositions,  to  preserve  his  memory  after  death. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  person  from  wboia  a  bio- 
graphy of  Beethoven  might  have  been  expected« 
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fnik  was  his  townnnan  and  friend,  Stephen  Ton 
Brennrngy  who  had,  like  him,  reanoved  to  Vienna, 
and  had  continued  there,  thrornghoni  life,  the  inti- 
macy of  earlier  yean ;  and,  Boryiving  hint,  was 
named  hia  ezeeutor.  He  was  a  man  of  good  ta- 
lents, a  member  of  n  learned  profession,  (Hofratb,) 
an  amateur  musician  of  considerable  skill,  and 
had  proved  himself  the  warm  friend  and  judicious 
counsellor  of  the  great  composer  on  many  trying 
oceaaiona.  From  him,  therefore,  a  satisfaotoiy 
biography  might  have  proceeded ;  but  this  hope 
was  unfortunately  defeated,  as  Von  Breuning  sur- 
Tived  his  friend  only  two  months. 

Bodilits,  the  editor  of  the  Leipeiff  Muncdl  Jwur^ 
wal^  it  is  said,  was  then  solieited  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  was  ofiered  the  use  of  the  papers  left  in 
the  encotor^s  hands ;  but  declined  it  on  the  ground 
of  ill  health,  which  compelled  him  to  abstain  from 
all  new  labonn  of  oompositbn  at  the  period  in 


We  have  alluded  to  the  casual  notices  which 
have  ben  publidied  on  the  subject  of  Beethoven. 
Hie  most  important  of  theee  appeared  at  Coblentz 
in  1838^  from  the  joint  contributions  of  Dr  Wege- 
ler,  and  Ferdinand  Bies  the  favourite  and  most 
distingnished  pupil  of  the  composer.  Dr  Wege- 
ler,  reelor  of  the  university  at  Bonn,  and  the  hus- 
haad  ef  Von  Brcnning's  sister,  had  been  the  com- 
panioa  of  Beethoven's  early  years,  and  remained 
afterwards  in  friendly  correspondence  vdth  him  ; 
and  the  reeords  he  has  oolleciBd,  although  scanty, 
have  the  merit  of  bemg  cordial  and  authentic.  To 
these  were  added  the  reminiscences  of  Ries,  refer- 
ring principally,  of  eourw,  to  the  period  of  his  own 
tostum  at  Vienna.  They  are  fragmentary,  and 
diiefly  ooenpied  vrith  the  subjects  in  which  his 
private  interests  were  engaged  ;  but  appear,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  faithful  at^  friendly,  with  as  much 
iiMJght  as  can  be  expected  from  tiie  observation 
of  a  none  youth,  such  as  Ries  was  at  this  period. 
He  is  aeensed  by  Beethoven's  professed  biographer, 
Sebindler,  (whom  we  shall  presently  have  to  men- 
tioB,)  of  exhibiting  his  master  in  an  unfavourable 
Bghi  ;  but  the  anecdotes  which  he  relntes,  although 
some  of  them  portray  singularities  of  character 
eertainly  to  be  lamented,  do  not  want  general  con- 
ivmatioa  from  the  very  statements  which  Schind- 
ler  himsptf  has  published. 

vrith  the  exception  of  some  foolish  and 
articles  in  biographical  and  musical  dictiona- 
and  the  fragmentary  eesays,  of  little  authen- 
tic vafais,  added  by  the  Ritter  von  Seyfried  to  an 
odiiien  of  Beethoven's  ShidieM^  were  all  that  had 
appeared  on  the  subject,  until  lately,  when  a  com- 
plete fiiogia^y  was  announced  from  the  pen  of 
AaUm  fiehiadler,  a  professor  of  music,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  and  companion  of  Beethoven's  during 
tha  latter  years  of  his  life.  This  circumstance  gave 
Ma  many  advantages ;  and  in  the  interval  which 
bad  paased  smee  the  death  of  the  composer,  there 
bad  been  snficient  oj^ioitnnity  to  collect  whatever 
eonld  be  gathered  from  other  quarters  to  complete 
the  vmk;  i^ule  the  lateneas  of  its  appearance 
~  to  icmove  many  obetades  to  the  full  deda- 
of  eixeamitanoes  in  whieh  other  persons, 
alpt  dep^ilad  from  the  feme,  bad  been  oon- 


cemed.  In  his  preface,  the  author  professes  to 
have  availed  himself  of  all  these  favouring  circum* 
stances ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  result 
attained  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  narrative  is 
hasty  and  meagre,  leaving  intervals  in  the  most 
important  stages  of  the  composer's  career  almost 
wholly  blank ;  there  is  a  want  of  plain  speaking 
in  the  account  of  his  dealings  with  others,  and  of 
the  treatment  which  he  met  with  at  their  hands, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  excuse ;  and  of  those  per»> 
sonal  details,  so  precious  in  the  biographies  of  emi^ 
nent  men,  the  notice  is  scanty  and  colourless. 
That  the  biographer  was  unable  to  eomprehend 
the  outlines  of  so  colossal  a  subject,  is  not  certain- 
ly a  matter  of  censure,  however  it  may  be  to  be 
lamented ;  but  we  cannot  forgive  the  want  of  dili- 
gence, or  observation,  which  has  left  but  few  re- 
cords of  the  daily  life  and  conversation,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  are  so  interesting.  How  often,  on 
such  oocasbns,  must  the  reader  regret  the  want  of 
an  observer  at  once  curious,  minute,  and  afiection- 
ate,  like  our  own  Boswell, — ^than  whom  no  contri- 
butor to  the  store  of  really  living  knowledge  and 
insight  has  been  less  justly  appreciated. 

Yet  amidst  all  the  disadvantages  of  these  imper- 
fect and  feeble  surveys,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  presence  of  a  figure  more  vast  and  imposing 
than  b  often  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  observer ; 
or  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  there  are  here  ^  Oiam 
di^eOa  membra  poeke"  Through  the  obscurity 
and  distance  of  the  picture,  an  appearance,  austere, 
melancholy,  and  commanding,  rises,  like  the  vision 
of  a  second  Prometheus,  stricken  with  lightning 
from  above,  and  fettered  to  the  unyielding  rock, 
but  still  invincible  in  hope  and  endurance,  and 
irradiated  with  the  light  gathered  from  heaven, 
and  imparted  by  his  hands  to  the  sons  of  man** 
kind! 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay  to  o£fer, 
from  the  sources  above  indicated,  a  sketch  of  the 
career  of  this  extraordinary  man ;  and,  as  the 
works  in  question  (although  a  translation  of 
Schindler's  Biography  has  lately  been  announced) 
are  not  generally  known  to  English  readers,  the 
attempt  will  perhaps  be  received  with  indulgence. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  any  apology  is  needed  for 
the  subject.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  musician, 
indeed,  it  might  appear  unlikely  to  interest  any 
but  professional  readers;  but  Beethoven's  name 
belongs  to  that  select  company  of  masters,  whose 
stature  raises  them  above  the  limits  whereby  the 
mere  technicalities  of  the  various  arts  are  distin- 
guished ;  and  exhibits  them  as  the  chosen  of  the 
earth,  to  the  general  reverence  of  mankind.  It  is 
known  in  all  lands  to  which  the  knowledge  of  civi- 
lisation has  penetrated ;  and  is  already  recorded, 
a  XTfifiM  %Q  Of/,  in  the  same  register  which  bears 
the  name  of  a  Shakspeare,  a  Leibnitz,  or  a 
Michel  Angelo,  Theee  are  the  hghts  of  our  i^pe- 
cies ;  their  actions  and  lives  ate  significant  and 
instructive  to  all,  whatsoever  may  have  been  the 
particular  form  in  which  the  genius  bestowed  up* 
on  them  was  manifested. 

We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  introduce  any 
critical  description  of  Beethoven's  musical  com* 
porftiona,    ItiawifficianUarwrpttnKnithaitb^ 
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have,  by  universal  consent,  taken  their  place 
amongst  the  maBterpieces  of  the  art  :  the  only 
question  respecting  them  being,  whether  tliey  are, 
or  are  not,  of  their  several  kinds,  absolutely  the 
most  perfect  and  genial  compositioils  hitherto  pro> 
duced.  This  is  a  question  wjiich  will  always  re- 
main open  to  dispute,  so  long  as  one  star  differs 
from  another  in  brightness,  but  does  not  affect 
their  place  in  the  firmament  of  the  highest  art, 
which  is,  in  the  meanwhile,  illustrious  and  un- 
changeable. Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that 
any  technical  dissertation  is  here  unnecessary.  Of 
all  hopeless  endeavours  there  is  none  more  fruitless 
than  the  attempt  to  suggest,  by  words,  an  idea  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  musician's  excel- 
lence,— ^none  which  is  more  liable  to  degenerate 
into  mere  rhapsody,  or  to  lose  itself  amidst  the  dry 
bones  of  a  pedantic  display.  For  those  who  have 
heard  and  felt  the  great  works  of  this  master — quis 
enim  non  natit  Alexin  f — the  attempt  would  be 
superfluous ;  and  to  such  as  have  yet  to  know 
them  (if  they  have  ears  to  hear,  and  minds  to  un- 
derstand,) we  w^ould  only  say,  "  Go  and  learn  for 
yourselves."  The  spirit  which  animates  the  crea- 
tions of  the  musical  artist  cannot,  by  any  process 
of  conjuration,  be  drawn  into  the  circle  traced  by 
the  pen  of  the  writer. 

Were  it  permitted,  in  the  partial  view  which  is 
all  that  this  life  exhibits  of  human  destiny,  to 
question  the  mysterious  decisions  of  Providence, 
the  history  before  us  might  seem  especially  fitted 
to  suggest  matter  of  wonder  and  despondency.    A 
believer  in  the  old  faith  of  astrology  must  have  de- 
cided that  some  evil  star  was  in  tlie  ascendant  at 
the  birth  of  Beethoven.    Witli  strong  affections, 
generous  and  elevated  feelings,  modest  and  tem- 
perate in  his  wishes,  and  singularly  blameless  and 
pure  in  all  moral  relations,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
throughout  life  in  no  respect  to  be  called  fortunate, 
save  only  in  the  abundant  and  rare  gift  of  his  sin- 
gular genius,  which,  assuredly,  must  have  been  a 
compensation  for  many  afilictions.    But  even  tliis, 
during  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  was  embittered  to 
him  by  the  deafness  which  gradually  excluded  him 
from  all  social  enjoyment,  and  at  last  made  him 
unable  to  feel,  except  in  imagination,  the  effect  of 
hb  own  sublime  compositions,  many  of  wliich  he 
never  heard  executed.     His  childhood  was  sadden- 
ed by  the  strictness  of  a  dissipated  and  selfish 
father ;  his  youth  was  a  period  of  hard  labour  and 
many  disappointments ;  in  manhood  he  was  beset 
by  the  sordid  and  unfeeling  interference  of  his  two 
selfish  brothers,  who  plundered  his  moderate  earn- 
ings, and  estranged  him  from  his  friends.    His 
adopted  child,  the  orphan  son  of  one  of  these 
brothers,  repaid  sacrifices,  and  a  generous  kindness 
almost  more  than  paternal,  by  shameful  miscon- 
duct and  ingratitude;    The  fruits  of  his  genius, 
which  delighted  the  world  and  enriched  others, 
afforded  him  Uttle  beyond  a  scanty  maintenance  ; 
and  the  infirmity  which  impaired,  and  at  last  de- 
stroyed his  hearing,  attended  him  to  the  grave — a 
melancholy  and  insulated  being,  after  a  long  tor- 
ment of  twenty  years,  during  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  chafe^  like  a  lion  in  a  cage,  with  the 
consciousuesa  of  powers  to  surpass  all  that  he  had 


yet  accomplished,  and  the  feeling  that  his  fatal 
misfortune  rendered  their  thorough  exercise  impos- 
sible. His  eyes  were  closed  by  a  stranger's  hand ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  a  society  of  English  musi- 
cians to  minister  to  the  last  necessities  of  the  dying 
composer  whom  Germany  now  numbers  amongst 
her  greatest  men.  When  to  this  it  is  added,  that 
amidst  such  accumulated  distresses  his  courage 
never  sank,  and  his  genius  continued  to  the  latest 
moment  as  clear  and  energetic  as  in  his  better  days ; 
that  he  never  was  tempted  to  degrade  his  art  for 
purposes  of  gain,  but  strove  to  the  last  with  un- 
failing enthusiasm  to  realize  the  ideal  of  beauty 
and  poetical  truth,  which  he  disinterestedly  wor- 
shipped for  their  own  sakes,  and  loved,  as  tiie  one 
cherished  light  of  his  troubled  life,— ;we  have  surely 
here  the  elements  of  a  story  no  less  dignified  and 
tragical  than  any  which  has  been  told  in  our  times. 
And  if  we  learn  that,  amidst  so  much  endurance 
and  strenuous  endeavour  there  were  asperities  and 
sallies  of  temper  which  those  around  him  were 
made  to  feel,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  that, 
in  this  respect  only  did  he  appear  to  yield  to  the 
many  buffetings  which  his  evil  fortune  had  doom* 
ed  him  to  bear.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
trace  the  outline  of  his  career  with  the  oonsidera* 
tion  and  sympathy  due  to  one  who  gave  so  much 
to  the  world,  and  who  received  from  it,  in  return, 
little  beyond  its  afflictions — a  bare  existence,  and 
a  solitary  grave  I 

How  it  fares  with  the  history  of  older  worthies, 
we  may  judge  by  the  readiness  with  which  fables 
are  invented  and  scattered  abroad,  even  when  the 
subject  belongs  to  our  own  times.  M.  M.  Fayette 
and  Choron  declare,  (and  other  musical  and  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  have  repeated  after  them,) 
that  Beethoven  was  a  natural  son  of  Frederick 
William  the  Second — a  monarch  who  never  saw 
Bonn  until  long  after  the  mother  had  given  bixih 
to  this  child,  having  herself  never  left  the  town 
for  a  day  during  the  whole  of  her  married  life. 
A  Dutclunan,  of  the  name  of  Marsdyk,  claims 
him  as  a  countryman,  on  the  strength  of  an  absurd 
tale  of  his  birth  having  happened  at  Zutphen,  in 
an  inn  frequented  by  wayfaring  musicians,  to 
which  class  the  story  presumes  his  parents  to  have 
belonged.  In  truth,  however,  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  (whose  family,  as  the  name  implies, 
came  originally  from  Holland,  although  for  three 
generations  settled  on  the  Rhine)  was  bom  at 
Bonn,  on  the  l7th  December,  1770.  His  father 
and  grandfather  were  both  musicians,  and  in  the 
service  of  the  Electors  of  Cologne :  the  latter  as  a 
bass-singer  and  conductor,  and  the  fatlier,  Johann 
van  Beethoven,  tenorist  in  the  Prince's  chapel. 
His  mother  is  described  as  '^  a  gentle  and  pioua 
being ;"  and  he  was  wont  to  speak  affectionately 
of  '^  the  patience  with  which  she  treated  his  stub- 
bornness." The  grandfather  was  a  composer  of 
some  skill,  and  highly  reputable  in  conduct :  **  a 
little  vigorous  man,  with  amazingly  bright  eyes ;" 
and  although  he  died  three  years  after  Ludwig'a 
birth,  he  was  always  remembered  kindly  by 
Beethoven.  Not  so  the  father,  Johann  van 
Beethoven,  who  was  dissolute  in  his  habits,  and 
treated  his  son  with  great  harshness^— -compeUing* 
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him  io  ]*1xmr  unremittinglj  at  the  piano-forte ; 
not,  as  it  appears,  from  any  regard  for  the  child's 
talent,  but  in  order  that  he  might  soon  hecome 
able,  bjr  his  earnings,  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  household,  impoverished  by  the  father's 
looee  and  idle  life.  Ludwig  had  two  brothers, 
both  younger  than  him8elf---Carl  and  Johann,  of 
iKrhom  mention  will  be  n\ade  hereafter. 

Such  education  as  a  free  school  in  those  days 
afforded,  **  reading,  writing,  and  some  little  Latin," 
iraa  granted  to  the  child  for  a  short  time  only — 
for  hia  cares  were  destined  to  begin  early ;  and, 
as  music  offered  the  only  prospect  of  a  mainte- 
nance, he  was  aUowed  to  study  little  else.  We  find 
liim,  at  a  very  early  age,  already  giving  musical 
lessons  in  the  house  of  the  Von  Breuning's — a 
circumstanoe  to  which  all  the  happiness  he  en- 
joyed, while  he  resided  at  home,  was  owfng. 
Hither  he  fled  from  the  miseries  and  severity  of 
his  own  dwelling ;  the  family,  which  was  culti- 
vated and  highly  respectable,  became  attached  to 
the  boy ;  his  pupils  grew  into  companions,  and 
the  mother,  a  widow,  treated  him  like  a  parent, 
and  alternately  encouraged  and  controlled  bun, 
as  the  waywardness  of  his  temper  exhibited  itself 
in  despondency  or  recklessness. 

We  find  many  traces  of  this  motherly  kindness, 
which  must  have  been  invaluable  to  the  neglected 
boy.    Wegeler  tells  us — 

Thai  he  had,  from  hie  earliest  years,  an  excessive 
repagaanee  to  giving  lessons  in  masic.  Madame  von 
Breaaing  would  sometimes  urge  him  to  go  to  tbe  bouse 
of  the  Aostrian  Emissary,  Count  von  Westphal,  and 
eootinae  his  lessons  there.  Thus  counselled  and  ob- 
eerred,  he  would  set  oat "  ti<  ixiguce  mentis  cuelltts"  but 
many  a  time  tarned  away  at  the  very  door,  and  runniug 
back  to  her,  wonld  promise  to  give  a  double  lesson  on 
the  foUowtng  day,  protesting  that  now  he  could  not 
bring  himself  io  it.  Nothing  but  care  for  his  mother 
would  have  iadnced  him  to  go  on  teaching — certainly 
not  h»  own  indigent  condition. 


The  notices  of  his  boyhood  are  scanty;  but 
traits  like  the  preceding,  and  others  scattered  here 
and  there,  indicate  an  early  development  of  the 
character  which  belonged  to  him  through  life. 
The  interest  he  excited  in  others,  and  the  control 
exercised  by  his  few  friends,  prove  how  soon  he 
began  to  display  a  genius  which  attracted,  and  a 
waywardness  which  required  their  care.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  much  of  the  latter  was  due  to  Uie 
wretchedness  of  his  home :  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  inequalities  of  disposition  which 
beget,  in  after  life,  a  resistance  to  social  constraint, 
and  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  oi*derly  and  com- 
monplace, are,  in  most  cases,  the  fruit  of  some 
misfortune  in  the  early  history  of  the  subject,  and 
spTiag  from  a  source  of  bitterness  in  childhood. 

In  music,  at  all  events,  Ludwig  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. His  first  instructor,  indeed  the  only  one 
from  whom  .he  can  be  said  to  have  learned  any 
thing  on  the  piano-forte,  was  an  ingenious  man  of 
the  name  of  PfeifPer.  The  organ  he  was  taught 
to  manage  by  Van  der  £der,the  court  organist ;  and 
the  elder  Hies,  a  musician  of  great  excellence,  the 
father  of  Ferdinand  Ries,  who  became  afterwards 
Beethoven's  most  distingubhed  pupil,  gave  him 
ii)Strvction  on  H^  riolin,  nn  iiistruin^nt  on  which. 


however,  he  never  was  very  proficient.  At  a  later 
period  of  his  career,  at  Vienna,  he  learned  com- 
position under  the  celebrated  Albrechtsberger,  after 
having  frequented,  without  any  benefit,  the  tuition 
of  Haydn«  Wliatever  else  he  may  have  acquired  by 
observation  and  self-discipline,  the  'above  appear 
to  be  the  only  names  which  can  be  properly  cited 
as  his  teachers ;  and  with  none  of  these  were  his 
studies  of  long  duration. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  excellent  friends, 
the  Von  Breunings,  (to  whom,  indeed^  he  owed 
the  most  of  his  early  culture  in  every  respect,) 
he  obtained  the  assistance  of  Count  von  Waldstein, 
a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts ;  by  whose  means  we 
find  him  in  1785 — ^when  barely  fifteen  years  of 
age — ^nominated,  by  the  £lector  Max  Franz,*  as 
supernumerary  organist  in  his  chapel — an  ofiice 
honourable  for  so  young  a  musician,  but  affording 
only  a  scanty  emolument.  The  Count  von 
Waldstein  was,  indeed,  his  kindest,  as  well  as  his 
earliest  patron.  To  him  he  owed  the  means  of 
support  wliile  advancing  in  his  profession,  and 
subsequently  his  removal,  from  the  narrow  cares  of 
his  fatlier's  house,  to  Vienna.  Perhaps,  .without 
this  early  and  appreciating  help,  the  genius  of  the 
youth,  deprived  of  access  to  higher  models  of  his 
art,  and  bowed  down  by  ignorant  drudgery,  might 
have  wasted  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  his  native 
town,  and  given  no  audible  sign. 

In  this  new  situation,  the  youth  took  early 
occasion  to  display  his  talent,  although  in  a  man- 
ner sufficiently  whimsical  and  characteristic : — 

It  is  usual,  in  Catholic  choirs,  to  sing,  during  Passion- 
week,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  These  consist,  as 
every  one  knows,  of  short  passages  of  four  to  six  lines, 
which  it  was  customary  to  chant  in  a  kind  of  plain  song, 
yet  with  a  certain  observance  of  rhythm.  The  chant 
consisted  of  four  successive  notes,  on  one  of  which  the 
singer  was  to  pause,  while  the  accompanist  (the  organ 
being  disused  during  Passion-week)  executed  a  passage 
or  voluntary  on  the  harpsichord.  This  service  falling 
one  day  to  Beethoven,  he  asked  the  singer  Heller,  who 
prided  himself  greatly  on  his  science,  if  he  might  try  to . 
put  him  out !  wUch  he  undertook  so  to  do,  that  the 
singer  should  neither  be  able  to  detect  him,  nor  to  re- 
cover himself  when  once  led  astray.  The  challenge  was 
accepted  ;  and  at  a  suitable  place,  by  a  cunning  devia- 
tion from  the  proper  key,  still  continuing  to  strike  the 
true  key-note,  he  completely  puzzled  the  singer  ;  who, 
after  in  vain  trying  to  recover  the  key,  was  forced  at 
last  to  come  to  a  full  stop,  amidst  the  mirth  of  the  by- 
standers in  the  choir.  Heller  was  greatly  incensed,  and 
made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  elector  ;  who  reproved 
his  young  organist  with  good  humour,  and  forbade  him 
to  execute  any  more  ttrohes  of  genius  of  this  kind. 

We  see  that  already,  in  this  wilful  eccentric 
fashion,  the  genius  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
apparent. 

He  also  began  to  compose  ;  but  his  notions  both 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  were  natur- 
ally confined.  Some  variations,  which  he  had 
written  on  a  theme  of  Righini's,  gave  rise  to  a  re- 
markable instance  of  his  rapid  apprehension. 

He  had  as  yet  heard  no  eminent  piano-forte  player  ; 
he  had  no  idea  of  refined  expression  in  the  use  of  his 
instrument — ^his  style  was  rough  and  harsh.  An  excur- 
sion with  the  orchestra  of  the  elector  to  Archaffenberg, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Sterkel,  a  celebrated 
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(lerformer  of  the  time.  His  style  was  rery  flnent  and 
delicate^  and,  as  Father  Hies  described  it,  a  little  wo- 
manisk.  Beethoven  stood  at  his  side,  listening  with 
the  keenest  attention.  Beethoven  was  then  asked  to 
^lay,  which  he  declin'ed,  until  Sterkel  intimated  some 
donbt  whether  the  composer  of  the  variations  above- 
named  conld  himself  ezecnte  them  readily.  Hereupon 
Beethoven  sate  down,  and  played  not  only  these  (a^  far 
w  he  could  remember  them,  Sterkel  having  mislaid  his 
copy,)  but  added  a  number  of  others,  fully  as  difficult ; 
and,  what  amazed  the  bystanders,  exactly  in  the  same 
agreeable  manner  which  he  had  just  heard  from  Sterkel 
fbr  the  fint'time.  This  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
fiusility  in  acquiring  now  impressions. 

He  was  still  residing  at  Bonn  when  his  mother 
died,  in  1787;  thus  breaking  the  only  tie  which 
made  home  dear  to  him.  At  this  period  the  pres- 
sure of  extreme  poverty  was  added  to  his  distress ; 
and  he  was  thimkful  to  receive,  and  never  afkei^ 
wards  forgot  the  kind  assistance  of  Father  Ries, 
who  helped  him  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  mother's 
buriaL  When  Ferdinand  Ries  was  sent  to  him 
at  Vienna,  thirteen  years  afterwards, — 

He  was  much  busied  vrith  the  completion  of  his  Ora- 
torio, The  MoHfU  of  Olive$,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
being  brought  out  for  his  benefit  in  a  grand  concert.  He 
read  the  letter  of  introduction,  and  said,  ^  At  this  moment 
I  cannot  answer  your  father,  but  write  you  to  him,  and 
say  that  I  have  not  forgotten  how  it  was  when  my 
mother  died :  that  will  content  him." 

The  care  he  bestowed  on  his  friend's  son,  hateful 
as  the  task  of  instruction  was  to  him,  proved  how 
warmly  this  service  was  remembered.  He  was 
wont  to  revert  to  his  years  at  Bonn  as  the  liappiest 
pei-iod  of  his  existence,  poor  and  laborious  as  they 
were,  and  troubled  by  the  dissipation  and  rough 
usage  of  his  father.  A  melancholy  life,  truly,  in 
which  these  were  the  most  tranquil  momente! 

If  not  for  his  own  happiness,  however,  it  was  at 
least  fortunate  for  the  world,  that  he  was  enabled, 
in  1786  and  1787,  to  visit  Vienna,  then  the  focus 
of  all  that  was  most  excellent  in  Gennan  art ;  and, 
afterwards,  in  1792,  obtained  from  the  elector 
leave  of  absence,  and  a  small  pension,  for  a  per- 
manent study  of  some  years  there,  under  Haydn. 
Mozart  had  died  the  year  previously,  but  in  1786 
he  had  already  prophesied,  on  hearing  Beethoven 
improvise  on  a  theme  before  him,  "This  is  a 
youth  who  will  make  the  world  hear  of  him  before 
long." 

At  no  time  was  the  general  tone  of  musical  cul- 
tivation, ui  Vienna,  higher  or  more  enthusiastic ; 
and  the  youth  had  barely  cast  an  eye  on  the  mani- 
fold riches  of  art  which  it  offered  on  all  hands,  when 
**he  vowed  to  himself,  <Here  will  I  abide,  nor 
again  return  to  Bonn,  even  were  the  elector  to 
withdraw  his  support,  and  leave  me  penniless!'" 

FrcMn  this  period  the  progress  of  the  young  mu- 
Mcian,  from  the  condition  of  a  student  to  the 
full  development  of  his  jjowers,  and  to  entire  self- 
dependence  as  a  great  and  original  artist,  was 
rapid  and  decided.  The  immediate  object  of  his 
rwnoval  to  Vienna,  which  was  to  benefit  by  the  in- 
structions of  Haydn,  appears,  however,  to  have 
failed,  according  to  Schindler's  account. 

Beethoven  came  to  Vienna  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  counterpoint,  and  knowing  but  little  even  of 
thorough-bass.  With  an  active  imagination,  a  quick 
car,  and  a  Pegasus  ever  willing,  he  wrote  on  cour- 


ageously, caring  little  for  grammatical  mles.  In  this 
state  he  began  to  study  with  Haydn ;  the  old  master 
seemed  to  be  always  satisfied  with  his  pupil,  and  let  him 
do  just  as  he  liked,  but  the  scholar  was  tkr  from  being 
equally  well  satisfied  with  his  teacher ;  and  ftixa  it  fell 
out. 

There  was  an  old  composer  named  Schenck,  a  friend 
of  Beethoven's,  a  modest  man  and  a  profoond  mnsiciaiL 
One  day  meeting  Beethoven  as  he  came  with  his  bundle 
of  music  from  Haydn's  lessons,  he  cast  his  eye  over  the 
exercises,  and  detected  many  fknlts  which  Hadyn  had 
sufllsred  to  pass  unnoticed,  although  he  had  professed  to 
correct  the  composition.  This  led  to  more  examination, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  similar  oversighte  in  all  his  for- 
mer exercises  ;  which  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  pupil. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  account,  in  a  satisfiMtory  man- 
ner, for  this  neglect  on  Haydn's  part.  The  lessons  were 
soon  after  interrupted  by  Haydn's  journey  to  Eng- 
land ;  nor  were  they  resumed  on  his  return.  Beethoven 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  had  leajmed  nothing  from 
him. 

After  this  he  studied  composition  under  the  cele- 
brated Albrechtoberger,  and  soon  acquired  enough 
of  the  science  to  need  no  further  assistance.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  was  not 
early  subjected  to  rigorous  scientific  training ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  at  all  times  maintained  a  cer- 
tain independence  of  strict  technical  rules,  which, 
in  one  of  less  original  genius,  might  have  been 
fatal,  but  was  with  him  only  a  means  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  and  daring  beauties,  and  graces 
''  beyond  the  reach  of  art."  It  is  amusing  to  note 
the  grand  Titanic  fashion  in  which,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, he  asserted  this  royal  privilege  over  the  ele- 
mente  of  harmony.  Ferdinand  Ries,  when  walk- 
ing with  him  one  day, — 

Spoke  of  two  consecutive  fifths,  in  his  violin  quartett 
in  C  minor,  which  have  a  striking  and  beautifbl  eifect 
Beethoven  did  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  these, 
and  maintained  that  they  were  not  in  the  score.  As  he 
always  had  music  paper  with  him,  1  asked  for  a  sheet, 
and  wrote  out  the  passage  with  all  the  fbnr  parts.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  that  I  was  right,  he  said,  *^WcU.'  and 
vho  then  ha*  forbidden  the  use  of  thernV*  As  I  hardly 
knew  in  vrhat  manner  to  answer  such  a  question,  he  re- 
peated it  once  or  twice ;  until  at  last  I  replied,  in  great 
astonishment,  "  Why,  they  are  prohibited  by  one  of  the 
first  elemeutery  rules ! "  Again  he  repeated  the  ques- 
tion— and  when  I  cited  ^Marpurg,  Kimberger,  Fuchs, 
all  the  theoriste !" — ^his  answer  was,  ^Then  /  allow 
them  I "     Yo  el  Bey  I 

In  Vienna  the  young  artist  found  himself  trans- 
ported, as  it  were,  into  a  new  world.  On  every 
side  his  attention  was  engaged,  and  his  ambition 
excited  by  the  masterpieces  of  great  composers ; 
and  the  society  to  which  his  distinguished  talent 
soon  introduced  him,  encouraged  him  to  exer- 
cise, in  every  way,  the  powers  of  which  he  was 
now  fully  conscious.  Amongst  those  whose  notice 
urged  him  onwards,  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
patrons  was  the  celebrated  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
Mozart's  pupil ;  in  whose  house  he  became  domes- 
ticated, and  who  fully  appreciated,  and  fostered 
with  a  truly  noble  liberality,  his  opening  talents. 
From  him  Beethoven  received  a  pension  safficient 
for  his  support,  which  was  to  be  continued  mitil 
he  should  obtain  some  settled  appointment.  And 
this  opportune  assistance,  and  the  social  advan- 
tages afforded  him  by  the  kindness  of  the  prince 
and  his  consort,  could  not  fail  to  produce  tlie  hap- 
piest effects  in  the  development  of  his  <^araqt«r 
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and  genius.  Daring  the  first  ten  or  twelre  years 
of  his  residence  in  Viennay  it  was  in  this  house  that 
all  Beethoven's  compositions  were  first  performed  ; 
the  celebrated  quartett  party,*  for  which  most  of  his 
inimitable  works  of  this  class  were  written  (which 
wasafterwards  known  by  the  name  of  theRasumow- 
sky  quartette  and,  under  his  direction,  established  a 
new  era  in  the  school  of  instrumental  performance,) 
was,  during  this  period,  in  the  service  of  the  prince ; 
and  his  associates  were  such  as  combined  with 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  art,  that  re- 
fined feeling  of  its  highest  beauties  which  alone 
can  raise  it  from  a  mere  mechanical  display,  to  the 
sphere  of  an  intellectual  pursuit.  The  influence  of 
such  advantages  on  a  mind  like  Beethoven's,  ardent, 
imaginative,  and  full  of  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry, 
may  be  conceived ; — and  their  fruits  appeared  in 
the  oompositiont  which  he  produced  in  almost 
breathless  succession,  each  surpassing  the  other  in 
novelty  and  original  beauties.  His  name  soon  be- 
came known  as  a  composer  throughout  Germany ; 
and,  although  the  boldness  of  his  invention,  and 
the  striking  flights  of  imagination  which  distin- 
guished his  works  were,  at  first,  to  many  a  theme 
of  wonder  and  reproach, — ^the  lovers  of  the  art  (even 
those  who  worshipped  most  tenaciously  the  estab- 
lished models)  began  to  discover  that  another 
genius  had  appeared,  which  promised  to  equal,  if 
not  to  eclipse,  its  greatest  predecessors. 

Still,  amidst  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the 
circles  in  which  he  now  moved,  with  the  applause 
and  admiration  that  were  willingly  paid  to  his 
admitted  talents,  he  was  unable  to  subdue  the 
robust  independence  of  his  nature,  or  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  graceful  conventions  which  regulate 
polished  society.  An  impatience  of  restraint,  and 
the  preoccupation  of  a  mind  wholly  absorbed  in 
his  arty  disqualified  him  for  the  study  of  its  observ- 
ances ;  aoMl  the  vehemence  that  characterissed  his 
geniusy  was  displayed  no  less  in  his  speech  and 
temper,  than  in  the  haughty  assertion  of  a  rank 
which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  spiritual  nobility. 
A  temperament  of  this  force  and  ruggedness  could 
not  fail  to  jar  with  the  elements  of  courtly  life ; 
and  there  were  not  wanting  many,  envious  of  his 
rapid  distinction,  who  were  ready  to  aggravate  the 
confusion  thus  created.  The  appearance  of  a  belno: 
like  Beetlioven  in  such  scenes,  suggests  the  image 
of  a  sinewy  Hercules  surrounded  by  the  silken 
inmates  of  Omphale's  palace ;  disturbing,  by  his 
abrupt  motions,  the  harmony  of  the  train,  and  half 
in  impatience,  and  half  carelessly,  hurting  the 
hands  that  cover  his  uncouthness  with  the  decora- 
tions of  the  court.  The  contrast  of  elements  so 
dissimilar  naturally  became  more  prominent,  as 
increasing  strength  increased  his  self-reliance;  and 
it  gave  rise  to  social  embarrassments,  which  tended 
to  estrange  him  from  many  of  his  admirers,  and 


*  The  perfomien  were  :  Sdrappanzlgh,  1st  rioliii. 

Sins,  ...    2d    do. 

Weias,    .,  .    viola. 
Kraft  alternately  with  Linke,    .    .    violoncello. 
The  perfection  attained  by  this  party  was  auch  as  will 
probably  be  never  equalled,  and  will  never  be  forgotten 
in  the  Ustory  of  the  art  in  Germany. 


increased  his  natural  longing  for  solitude,  and  im- 
patience of  the  control  of  a  crowd.  That,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  gainful  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession by  no  means  kept  pace  with  his  reputation, 
will  readily  be  imagined :  he  remained  poor,  with 
little  prospect  beyond  a  precarious  subsistence,  in 
a  position  wliich,  to  others  more  worldly  wise, 
would  have  produced  a  settled  competence. 

To  these  causes  of  restlessness  and  discontent 
were  added  others,  the  source  of  which  lay  far 
deeper.  With  a  heart  gushing  with  tenderness 
underneath  its  rugged  covering,  and  all  its  sensi- 
bDities  preserved  by  an  exceeding  purity  of  lifij, 
Beethoven,  the  object  of  attention  in  many  bril- 
liant circles,  could  not  fail  to  be  continually  in- 
love,  and  ^  mostly  with  noble  and  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished ladies.*'  That  such  attachments  could 
not  be  happy,  we  need  hardly  say ;  and,  although 
they  tended,  by  estranging .  him  still  ninre  tho- 
roughly from  any  thing  low  or  worthless,  to  Ibsier 
the  natural  aspiratLons  of  his  mind  for  tha  Ideally 
elevated  and  beautiful,  still  they  perpetually 
troubled  his  repose  by  tempting  visions  and  long- 
ings for  happiness,  which  could  never  be  reaohsid. 
Many  of  these  fair  tormentors  have  been  named  in 
the  original  editions  of  his  works  t  not  a  few  ai 
the  dedications  record  his  devotion  to  the  idol  of. 
the  day.  The  Countess  Maria  yon  Erdddy.is 
known  to  have  been  far  from  insensible  to  the  pas- 
sion she  excited;  and  a  still  deeper  and  longer 
attachment  existed  between  the  composer  and  a 
Countess  Giulietta  di  Guicciardi,  the  person  to 
whom,  apparently,  some  very  fond  and  melaa- 
choly  letters,  preserved  by  Schindler,  were  ad- 
dressed. At  a  later  period,  it  appears '  that,  for 
once,  he  was  enamoured  of  a  young  lady  in  his 
own  rank :  the  dislike  with  which  he  was  known 
to  have  long  regarded  the  composer  Hummel, 
being,  in  part,  ascribed  to  the  fact,  '*  tliat  both,  at 
one  time,  were  in  love  with  the  same  maiden  ;  but 
Hummel  was,  and  continued  to  be,  the  favoured 
one,  as  As  had  an  appoitUmtnty  and  had  noif  more- 
avery  the  mitrforiune  of  being  hard  of  hearing.**  We 
cannot  imagine  that,  the  greater  composer  lost 
much  by  the  neglect  of  one  who  could  thus  be 
decided ;  but  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  he  was  condemned  to  be  for 
ever  a  stranger  to  the  household  love  and  care  of  a 
wife.  To  the  want  of  such  a  kind  and  watchful 
influence,  many  of  his  later  eccentricities,  and  all 
the  blank  desolation  of  the  concluding  porti<m  of 
his  life,  may  certainly  be  ascribed. 

But  there  was  yet  another  and  more  fatal 
enemy  to  his  peace  and  success  as  an  artist,  which 
was  not  slow  in  making  its  appearance.  So  early 
as  1800,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  we  find  him  confid- 
ing to  his  friend  Wegeler  the  approach  of  a  cala- 
mity, which  he  carefully  concealed  fi-om  others, 
and  would  fain  have  hidden  from  himself.  After 
describing  tlie  prospects  of  employment  and  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession,  which  then  seemed  to  be 
opening  before  him,  he  writes : — ^**  Yet  that  envious 
demon,  ill  health,  has  tlirown  a  terrible  check  in 
my  way :  my  hearing,  to- wit,  for  the  last  three 
year»y  lias  been  continually  gi-owing  worse ;"— *nd 
he  goes  on  to  describe  the  means  he  had  already 
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taken  in  the  hopes  of  relief,  hut  in  vain.  It  was 
even  then  bo  had,  that 

In  the  theatre  I  am  forced  to  lean  over  the  orchestra, 
in  order  to  hear  the  actors  speak.  The  higher  notes  of 
instmments  and  Toices  escape  me  at  a  short  distance  : 
in  conversation  it  is  marvelloas  that  no  one  has  yet  oh- 
serred  it :  perhaps  as  I  am  apt  to  be  absent,  they  account 
for  it  in  this  way.  Often  I  can  only  distinguish  the  gen- 
eral sound,  but  not  the  words,  of  one  who  speaks  low ; 
and  yet  when  people  shout,  I  cannot  endure  it.  What 
is  now  to  become  of  me.  Heaven  only  knows  I  X  have 
already  been  often  tempted  to  curse  the  day  when  I 
was  bom ;  but  have  learned  from  Plutarch*  to  practise 
resignation.  If  no  better  may  be,  I  will  defy  my  ill 
fortune ;  and  yet  many  moments  will  come,  in  which  I 
shall  be  the  most  miserable  of  God's  creatures.  I  pray 
you  not  to  breathe  a  syllable  of  this  affliction  of  mine  to 
any  one,  not  even  to  your  wife  I  Resignation  I  a 
wretched  resource,  but  the  only  one  that  is  left  me  ! 

It  will  readily  be  considered  why  he  thus 
jealously  attempted  to  conceal  an  infirmity,  of  all 
others  the  most  calamitous  to  a  musician.  This 
"was  one  of  the  main  reasons  which  made  him 
Mrithdraw  £rom  general  society;  and  explains 
much  that,  at  the  time,  was  supposed  to  proceed 
from  caprice  and  ill-humour  only.  In  a  paper 
written  hy  him  in  1802,  during  a  serious  illness, 
when  he  believed  himself  to  be  dying,  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  two  brothers,  this  is  dwelt  upon  in  a 
manner  profoundly  touching : — 

My  heart  and  soul  were,  from  infancy,  prone  to 
kindly  feelings  ;  and  my  ambition  was  ever  to  accom- 
plish what  was  great  and  good.  But  reflect  that,  for 
the  last  six  years,  an  unfortunate  ailment  has  fallen  up- 
on me  ;  and,  after  hopes  have  been  successively  raised 
and  defeated,  I  have  been  forced  to  contemplate  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  abiding  infirmity.  Bom  with  an  ardent, 
lively  disposition — susceptible  of  social  enjoyments,  I 
was  condemned,  thus  early,  to  part  from  them,  and  wear 
out  my  life  in  solitude.  If,  now  and  then,  I  attempted 
to  break  through  the  prohibition,  how  bitterly  was  I 
then  repulsed  by  the  doubly-painiVil  evidence  of  my  dull 
hearing ;  and  yet  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  say  to 
others—**  Speak  louder  ;  shout,  for  I  am  deaf  I"  Ahis  ! 
how  oould  I  declare  the  feebleness  of  a  sense  which  I 
ought  to  possess  even  in  greater  perfection  than  other 
men  ?  I  could  not  do  it.  Forgive  me,  then,  if  you  see 
me  often  retire,  when  I  would  fain  be  amongst  you. 
My  calamity  is  doubly  severe,  because  it  condemns  me 
to  be  miiy'udged.  The  delight  of  society,  cultivated  con- 
versation, reciprocal  confidences,  are  forbidden  to  me. 
I  must  appear  in  society  almost  absolutely  insuUted,  and 
only  "v^en  it  is  quite  indispensable.  I  must  live  an 
exile.  When  I  approach  a  circle,  a  burning  anxiety 
comes  over  me,  least  I  should  run  the  risk  of  discoveriug 
my  oondition.  It  was  thus  during  the  past  half-year 
which  I  passed  in  the  country.  "WHiat  was  my  humilia- 
tion when  the  person  at  my  side  listened  to  a  flute  in 
the  distance,  or  to  the  song  of  a  peasant,  and  I  could 

*  Seyftied  asserts  that  Beethoven  was  a  thorough 
master  of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages. 
This  appears  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  Latin ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  eagerness  with  which  he  culti- 
vated an  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors  in  all  lan- 
guages, either  directly  or  through  translations.  «  He 
dearly  loved  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  which  he  read 
in  good  translations ;  manyV  the  former  he  knew  as 
thoroughly  as  his  own  scores:  the  same  with  Shak- 
speare.  Any  companion  who  was  not  pretty  familiar 
with  these  favourite  authors,  soon  became  wearisome  to 
him." — iSSo&iiM^r.  It  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  is 
conversant  with  the  poetry  and  imagination  displayed  in 
Beethoven's  works,  to  learn  that  his  chosen  authors  were 
among  those  of  the  highest  class  of  intellects,  like  his 
own.    His  leisure  was  divided  between  these  and  com- 


hear  neither  !  Such  occurrences  brought  me  nearly  to 
desperation  :  a  little  more,  and  I  had  ended  my  life  by 
my  own  hand.  This  only — this  art  which  I  love— re- 
strained me.  It  seemed  as  though  I  could  not  leare 
the  world  before  I  had  produced  all  that  I  felt  I  was 

abl^  to  brin^  forth Almighty  Power !  thoa 

lookest  into  my  inmost  heart ;  thou  knowest  that  love 
of  my  fellows,  and  the  desire  to  do  good,  dwell  there ! 
You,  my  brother  men,  who  shall  one  day  read  this, 
know  that  you  have  thought  wrongly  of  me  ;  and  that, 
wretched  as  I  am,  it  comforts  me  to  feel  that  I  have 
yielded  to  none  in  doing — ^in  spite  of  every  natural  im- 
pediment— all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  place  myself  in 
the  list  of  worthy  artists  and  good  nlcn  I" 

To  a  picture  so  graphic  and  affecting,  nothing 
can  be  added  by  the  biographer.  We  learn  from 
Ries,  that  this  care  was  so  far  successful,  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  infirmity  until  after  he  had 
been  for  some  months  under  Beethoven's  tuition. 

It  was  in  one  of  our  walks  in  the  country  that  he 
gave  me  the  flrst  striking  proof  of  his  want  of  hearing— 
which  had  previously  been  named  to  me  by  Stephen  tod 
Brenning.  I  called  his  attention  to  a  shepherd,  who 
was  playing  in  the  wood,  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  on 
a  rude  flute  made  of  the  elder  tree.  Beethoven  could 
not  hear  a  note  for  more  than  half  an  hour ;  and  al- 
though, at  last,  I  assured  him  repeatedly  that  I  had 
ceased  to  distinguish  the  sound  (which  was  the  fact,)  he 
became  extraordinarUy  silent  and  gloomy. 

From  this  period,  1800,  the  clouds  Ix^n  to 
gather  on  all  sides  more  darkly  around  him. 
The  pulses  of  that  earthquake  which  convulsed 
Europe,  had  already  begun  to  vibrate  throughout 
Germany ;  and  the  arts,  like  scared  birds,  were 
about  to  fly  from  the  approaching  storm.  Beet- 
hoven was  a  declared  republican.  **  Plato's  com- 
monwealth was  incorporated  with  his  very  being ;" 
and  at  such  a  time — as,  indeed,  throughout  his 
after  life — this  peculiarity  was  another  impedi- 
ment to  his  worldly  success  in  the  Austrian  capi- 
tal. He  pursued  the  opening  career  of  Napoleon 
with  the  eagerest  hope ;  and  had  composed  his 
majestic  Sinfonia  Eroicay  as  a  tribute  to  the  First 
Consul^  when  the  news  of  his  proclamation  as 
emperor  reached  Vienna  ;  and  the  intended  dedi- 
cation was  thrown  with  disgust  and  disappointment 
into  the  lire.  Nor  w^as  he  i-econcUed  to  his  former 
idol,  until  after  his  tragic  end  in  St  Helena  had 
expiated,  as  he  thought,  the  crime  of  rising  on  the 
ruins  of  the  republic.  From  the  period  of  the 
empire,  he  appears  to  have  cared  little  for  th^ 
politics  of  the  day — ^preserving,  to  the  last,  the 
sturdy  independence  of  his  own  opinions,  which 
were,  perhaps,  founded  on  little  knowledge  of  real 
life,  but  cannot  be  noticed  without  respect,  as  tliey 
deprived  him  of  all  chance  of  advancement,  or  ad- 
vantage, from  the  court — which,  in  Grennany,  is 
the  cliief  hope  of  the  musical  artist. 

Without  intending  to  attempt  any  catalogue  of 
his  many  works,  we  may  here  mention  that  his 
grandest  compositions  begin  to  date  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  century  :  in  1800,  we  find 
him  busy  with  "  The  Mount  of  Olives,"  the  Sym- 
phonies began  to  appear  in  180f3  ;  in  the  follo\^ing 
year,  also,  he  commenced  "  Fidelio,"  which  was 
unfortunately  represented,  for  the  fii-st  time,  during 
the  occupation  of  Vienna  by  the  French  in  1805  ; 
and,  owing  to  this  circumstance  chiefly,  was  wholly 

unauccestf ttl ;  the  disgust  >Ybich  b9  Qonceiv^  UQii{ 
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this  fiEdluTe,  as  it  deterred  him  from  resaming  the 
composition  of  opera,  (although  in  after  years  he 
was  repeatedly  urged  to  undertake  it,  when  "  Fi- 
delio,"  revised  and  reproduced  in  better  times,  had 
had  its  deserved  triumph  on  tlie  stage,)  is  one  of 
the  greatest  misfortunes  that  has  ever  befallen  this 
branch  of  the  art.  Later,  he  composed  his  great 
masses ;  and  the  series  of  his  great  instrumental 
works,  with  solo,  piano-forte,  and  chamber-music, 
continued  in  unbroken  succession  to  the  close  of 
his  life  ;  these,  with  an  exception  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  having,  to  the  last,  furnished  his  princi- 
pal means  of  subsistence. 

His  fame,  which  was  now  spread  throughout 
Germany,  had  already  brought  to  Vienna,  in  an 

•V  evil  hour  for  his  happiness,  his  two  brothers,  Carl 
and  Johann,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  fortunes 
through  1^8  influence  and  aid.  To  these  unworthy 
relatives — who  appear  to  have  both  been  mean,  sel- 
fish, and  grasping,  in  no  common  degree — ^the  great 
composer  was  generously  attached  ;  and  most  of 
his  earnings  were  allowed,  without  any  reserve,  to 
fall  into  their  hands.  But  this  was  not  the  worst. 
As  his  infirmities  began  to  estrange  him  from  so- 
ciety, the  elder  brother  but  too  successfully,  at- 

^^  tempted  to  rule  him  for  his  own  selfish  purposes, 
and  to  secure  this  influence  by  turning  him  away 
fi'om  his  real  friends  and  patrons.  This  was,  in 
some  degree,  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  but,  after 
his  death,  the  mischievous  tyranny  of  the  brothers 
was  almost  wholly  unopposed.  A  complete  stranger 
to  the  practical  business  of  life,  rendered  suspicious 
by  his  growing  deafness,  and  leaning  for  advice 
and  support  on  these  selfish  relatives — who  sought 

^  only  to  extort  from  his  lalK>urs  some  profit  for 
themselves — Beethoven  was  rendered  an  object  of 
pity  to  his  better  friends,  and  of  dislike  to  many ; 
while  his  scanty  earnings  were  plundered,  and 
every  unworthy  contrivance  that  meanness  could 
suggest  was  employed  to  prevent  his  escape  from 
this  miserable  bondage.    We  are  told  by  Ries  : — 

His  brothers  took  especial  pains  to  alienate  him  from 
all  his  nearest  friends  ;  and  yet,  whatever  wrongs  they 
conunitted,  although  convicted  of  them,  it  needed  only  a 
few  tears  to  make  him  forgive  all.  He  would  then  say, 
**  He  is,  afler  all,  my  brother  ;**  and  the  fViend  was  then 
hable  to  reproach  for  his  good-nature  and  frankness. 

A  characteristic  instance  or  two  may  suffice. 

This  from  Ries : — 

Beethoven  had  promised  his  three  sonatas  (Op.  31)  to 
Niigeli  of  Zurich  ;  his  brother  Carl,  in  the  meanwhile 
who  unfortunately  never  ceased  meddling  with  his  afikirs, 
having  attempted  to  sell  the  work  to  a  Leipzig  publisher. 
This  gave  rise  to  several  disputes  between  the  brothers, 
as  Beethoven  resolved  to  keep  the  promise  once  given. 
When  the  sonatas  were  completed  and  ready  to  be  des- 
patched, the  dissension  between  the  brothers  was  re- 
newed, and  even  proceeded  farther  than  words.  On  the 
following  day,  he  gave  me  the  sonatas  to  forward  imme- 
diately to  Zurich,  with  a  letter  to  his  brother,  enclosed 
in  one  to  Von  Brenniug  for  the  perusal  of  the  latter. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  elevated  in  its  moral 
tone,  or  more  affecting  for  its  feeling,  than  this  lecture 
on  his  brother's  conduct  of  the  preceding  day.  He  first 
displayed  it  in  all  its  true  contemptible  aspect,  and  then 
concluded  by  forgiving  him  thorouglily,  but  with  a  serious 
'ly-aming  to  change  his  ill  courses. 

Thc]^  appeftni  to  hav-^  been  np  bounds  to  th© 


dirty  cupidity  of  these  brothers.     Schindler  tellft 
us : — 

At  this  time  (1806-7,)  Beethoven  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  not  a  few  presents, — ^all  of  which,  Irawever, 
vanished  utterly  ;  and  his  fiends  asserted  that  the  **"  evil 
genius  "  (his  brother)  was  active  in  removing  from  his 
reach,  not  only  his  well-wishers,  but  his  valuables  also. 
When  Beethoven  was  asked,  ^  Where  is  that  ring,  or 
this  watch  V*  he  used,  after  a  moment's  pause,  to  reply, 
*^  I  know  not  f  although  he  knew  right  well  how  they 
had  been  abstracted,  but  was  unwilling  to  accuse  hia 
brothers  of  such  dishonesty. 

This  is  a  topic  on  which  it  is  hateful  to  dwell : 
we  hasten  therefore  to  say  that  Carl,  the  elder* 
brother,  died  in  1815,  commending  to  his  charge  a 
son,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter,*^ 
a  legacy  of  trouble  and  bitterness ;  whereby  he 
doubled  after  his  death  the  mischief  inflicted  while 
he  lived.  The  younger  brother  Johann  was  ant 
apothecary,  and  became  prosperous  by  the  com* 
poser's  aid  ;  yet  to  the  end  of  Beethoven's  life,  when 
sickness  and  want  were  gathering  around  him,  the 
brother's  selfishness  was  never  for  a  moment  re-* 
laxed,  and  far  from  giving,  he  still  attempted  to 
prey  upon  the  failing  sufFerer,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  insulting  him  with  a  vulgar  parade 
of  his  newly  acquired  wealth.  An  instance,  re- 
lated by  Schindler,  must  be  preserved,  for  the  sake 
of  the  contrast  between  the  characters  of  the  bro- 
thers which  it  exhibits. 

On  New  Year's  Day  1823,  as  we  were  seated  at  table, 
there  was  handed  to  the  Master  a  cardf  from  his  brother, 
who  lived  in  the  next  house,  inscribed,  **  Johann  van 
BeeihoYen,  LancUd-proprietor  (GhObesUzer,')"  Beethoven 
immediately  wrote  on  the  reverse,  "  Ludwigvan  Beetii- 
oven,  InUlUetual'proprietor  (J^trfi-6«ftteer,)"  and  sent  ii 
back  to  the  landed  gentleman.  It  had  happened  a  few 
days  before  this  ludicrous  incident,  that  this  brother, 
speaking  of  the  Master,  had  boasted,  "  that  he  would 
never  advance  so  far  as-  he  (Johann)^ had  done."  Ab 
may  be  imagined,  Beethoven  was  infinitely  diverted  by 
this  piece  of  ostentation. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  this  sordid  **  landed- 
proprietor  "  survived  the  great  composer,  of  whoso 
name  he  was  so  utterly  uyiworthy. 

In  1809,  an  ofier  was  made  to  Beethoven  of  the 
post  of  Kapell-meister  to  the  King  of  Westphalia, 
which,  having  still  no  certain  maintenance  at 
Vienna,  he  was  inclined  to  accept :  it  was  indeed' 
**  the  first  and  last  opening  ever  presented  to  him 
of  a  secure  subsistence ;" — ^the  last,  because  soon 
he  became,  by  the  increase  of  his  deafness,  wholly 
disqualified  for  the  direction  of  an  orchestra.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  three  Austrian  princes,  the 
Archduke  Rudolph,|  and  the  Princes  Kiasky  and 
Lobkowitz,  '*  tliinking  it  disgraceful  for  Austria  to. 

*  He  had  obtained  the  post  of  cashier  in  the  National 
Bank  at  Vienna  ;  but  died  in  embarassed  oircumstanoes  : 
the  widow  was  a  woman  of  dissolute  conduct. 

t  It  is  customary  in  Germany  to  send  cards  to  ac- 
quaintances and  friends  at  this  season.  Johann  had 
thriven  so  well  in  his  trade,  that  he  had  given  up  the 
shop  and  bought  an  estate,  of  which  this  was  the  an- 
nouncement. 

t  A  pupil  of  Beethoven's,  and  the  only  one  of  the  im- 
perial family  who  extended  any  patronage  to  him,  and 
this  in  a  manner  more  selfish  than  princely.  Beethoven's 
political  notions  were  a  bar  to  all  royal  favour,  which 
was  reserved  for  other  nifisiciaos»  (lis  iiiferiora  ip  eveiy 
r^spegt, 
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allow  the  great  avtist,  who  waa  the  prid^  of  the 
nation,  to  withdraw  to  a  foreign  land,"  offered  to 
eecure  to  him  an  annual  pension  of  4000  gtUdmy 
to  be  paid  so  long  as  he  should  possess  no  other 
fixed  appointment,  on  the  condition  of  his  remain- 
ing in  Vienna.  He  accepted  the  proposal  and  re- 
mained. The  moderate  income  thus  secured,  was, 
however,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  reduced  by  a 
iifth,  by  the  financial  edict  published  in  1811, 
whereby  the  value  of  all  money  was  diminished  to 
this  extent.  Some  years  later,  on  the  death  of 
Prince  Lobkowit^,  his  portion  of  the  allowance  was 
withdrawn  by  the  next  heir.  A  part  only  of  Prince 
Kiasky's  share  was  preserved  on  the  death  of  that 
prince  in  1817 ;  so  tliat,  before  Beethoven's  decease, 
the  pension  had  dwindled  down  to  about  600  thaler, 
some  £90  sterling.  We  have  dwelt  thus  minutely 
on  the  transaction,  as  it  comprises  the  whole  sum 
of  public  acknowledgment  that  Austria  could  af- 
ford to  the  composer  '*  who  was  the  pride  of  the 
nation  2" — about  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry, 
or  a  custom-house  officer  of  the  second  class ! 

By  Seyfried,  who  saw  him  about  this  period, 
Beethoven  is  described  as 

Not  cxceediTig  the  middle  height,  thickset,  and  with 
large  boaet ;  AiU  of  bodily  vigour,  the  very  image  of 
sireiigih. 

Sehindler  adds  to  this : 

Hi9  head  was  unasually  large,  OTergrown  with  long 
matted  grizded  hair,  which  was  rarely  smoothed,  and 
gave  him  rather  a  wild  look,  especially  (which  was  not 
seldom  the  case)  when  his  beard  also  had  grown  very 
long.  His  brow  was  lofty  and  expanded,  his  eyes  brown 
and  small,  and  when  he  laaghed,  quite  buried  in  his 
head  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  started  out  to  an  unusual 
Sfse,  and  either  rolled  darting  around,  the  pupil  generally 
tamed  upwards,  or  were  immovably  fixed,  whenever  an 
idea  had  seiied  upon  him.  At  such  moments,  his  ex- 
terior at  once  underwent  a  striking  alteration,  and  as- 
sumed a  visibly  inspired  and  commanding  aspect,  whioh, 
to  the  bystander,  made  his  short  figure  appear  as 
gigantic  as  his  mind.  Such  moments  of  sudden  inspira- 
tion often  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  society,  or  while 
passing  through  the  streets  ;  and  generally  attracted  the 
eager  notice  of  all  near  him. 

From  Bias  we  learn : 

That  he  was  awkward  and  vngraoeftil  in  his  gestures ; 
seldom  took  any  thing  brittle  in  bis  hands  that  ho  did 
not  break ; — would  ftequently  upset  his  inkstand  into 
the  piano-forte — ^tumbled,  soiled,  and  damaged  his  fur- 
niture. And,  in  short,  did  every  thing  that  a  tidy  per- 
son ought  not  to  do.  How  he  accomplished  the  task  of 
shaving  himself  was  always  a  mystery  ;  but  his  wounded 
chin  bore  frequent  witness  to  the  risk  he  ran  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

The  anxiety  and  distress  which  he  had  endured 
had  not  yet  bowed  his  frame ;  but  the  various  ec- 
oentricitiea  of  manner  and  habit  which  character- 
ised him,  were,  to  some  extent,  displayed ;  and 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  and  darker  epoch  of 
his  history,  we  may  as  well  pause  in  this  interval 
(between  1809  and  1815,) — which  was  not  marked 
by  any  special  event  beyond  the  successive  produc- 
tion of  many  beautiful  works, — ^to  describe  some  of 
these  peculiarities,  and  look  into  the  daily  life  of 
this  remarkable  being. 

He  was  educated  a  Catholic,  but  was  not  punc- 
tual in  devout  observances,  although  of  the  truly 
religious  temper  of  his  mind  there  can  be  no 


doubt  One  of  the  most  valued  onamenis  «f  his 
chamber  was  the  framed  copy  of  an  inscription 
from  a  temple  of  Isis,  which  he  said  contained  tha 
substance  of  all  high  and  pure  religbn  :— 

**  J  ofn  ^k<U  itkick  if. 

^^  I  am  all  thai  if,  «mu,  a/nd  akaU  he:  w>  rnofial  hath 
raited  the  veil  that  eoven  ftte. 

^  He  i$  telf  BHMtained  and  alone :  to  him  aione  aB  thimffM 
ove  their  beinff,** 

His  love  of  reading,  and  the  masculine  and  piir« 
judgment  that  attracted  him  to  the  best  writersy 
have  been  already  described : — ^his  favourite  author 
was  our  own  Shaks|)eare,  a  spirit  akin  to  his  owtm» 
His  diligence  was  untiring ;  but  he  was  incapable 
of  system  or  order :  ^'  to  address  himself  to  a  cer- 
tain thing  at  a  given  time  was  impossible.*'  Hence 
his  dislike  of  giving  lessons ;  even  his  damei  dLs 
pr^UcHon  were  made  to  feel  how  he  hated  the 
task ;  and  scolded  him  for  his  impatience,  but  in 
vain." — The  same  aversion  to  constraint  made 
liim  reluctant  to  play  in  society,  and  his  vefus&lsy 
when^pressed,  were  a  frequent  cause  of  offence  to 
his  admirers ;  many  of  whom,  after  a  journey  an* 
dertaken  for  the  sole  object  of  hearing  him,  were 
compelled  to  return  unsatisfied.  As  his  deafoees 
increased,  he  would  allow  no  one  to  be  present 
while  he  played,  if  he  could  avoid  it. 

His  nature  combined  a  singular  frankness^  with 
a  tendency  to  mistrust  of  others,  which  amounted 
at  last  to  a  positive  disease.  In  his  cheetfiil  mo— 
ments,  his  spirits  were  high,  not  to  say  boisteroiiey 
and  his  conversation,  when  he  unbent  himself, 
while  yet  able  to  take  a  part  in  society,  was  ani* 
mated,  forcible,  and  abounding  in  pleasantry  and 
sarcasm.  He  has  been  accused  of  haughtiness  to- 
wards his  brother  professors ;  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  often  surmised  when,  in  reality,  his  re- 
serve arose  from  the  consciousness  of  the  iniirmity 
which  he  tried  to  conceal.  Of  his  generous  deal- 
ings with  many  artists,  we  have  sufficient  instances^ 
and  some  of  a  characteristic  plainness,  which 
thorouglily  bespeak  the  nature  of  the  man.  When 
Moscheles  wrote,  at  the  close  of  a  work  undertaken 
at  Beethoven's  request,  and  apparently  in  some 
anxiety  as  to  its  reception, — ^*  Finis,  with  God's 
help !" — the  master  added  the  energetic  comment^ 
'' Man,  Iielp  thyself  r 

He  rose  early,  and  began  to  compose  as  soon  as 
he  was  dressed.  During  the  morning,  he  would 
twice  or  thrice  leave  his  writing  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  run  into  the  open  air,  whatever  the 
weather  might  be,  and  return  with  new  ideas, 
which  were  immediately  transcribed.  In  eating 
he  was  moderate  and  frugal,  but  most  irregular  as 
to  the  hours  of  his  meals : — ^his  favourite  drinlc 
was  pure  water,  and  his  habit  in  latter  years,  of 
frequenting  coflPee-houses,  which  he  generally  chose 
where  he  was  least  likely  to  be  disturbed  or  stared 
at,  was  pursued  for  the  sake  of  reading  the  news- 
papers only — in  which  he  greatly  delighted.  Al- 
though a  thorough  sloven  in  his  dress — (Frau 
Streicher  found  him  at  one  tune  *'  without  either 
a  coat  or  a  shirt  that  were  fit  to  wear,"  and  com- 
pelled him,  greatly  to  his  advantage,  to  reform  hia 
wardrobe) — ^he  was  a  perfect  Mussulman  in  the 
.frequency  of  his  ablutions :  and  was  continually 
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dabbling  in  water,  in  the  inidst  of  which  process 
he  often  became  absorbed  by  some  sudden  imagin- 
ation, and  stood  ^  in  the  barest  negUg4y'  dripping 
like  a  river-god,  and  utterly  nnconsoions  of  his 
uncomfortable  position— '^  mnrmnring  to  himself, 
and  howling,  for  singing  it  could  not  be  called,"  as 
the  ideas  occurred  to  him. 

In  worldly  matters  he  was  as  helpless  as  a  child ; 
of  the  use  of  money  he  had  no  notion ;  and  was 
thus  not  only  at  the  mercy  of  those  around  him, 
but  wasted  in  a  thriftless  manner  the  sums  he  oh- 
tained.  This  kept  him  in  constant  embaixassments. 
Although  never  rewarded  for  his  compositions  to 
luilf  the  extent  they  deserved,  he  would  have  been 
maintained  by  them  in  comfort  but  for  the  little 
care  he  bestowed  on  economy,  his  liberality  to  his 
worthless  relatives,  and  the  robbery  which  they 
practised  upon  him,  uncontrolled,  but  not  unsus- 
pected. In  later  years,  as  his  means  became  more 
scanty,  and  sickness  pressed  upon  him,  he  grew  so 
suspicious  (not  surely  without  some  reason,)  that 
he  would  not  trust  any  one,  so  far  as  even  to  pay 
the  most  trifling  account  for  him. 

He  was  fanciful  and  restless  beyond  all  measure 
as  to  his  choice  of  a  dwelling ;  perpetually  chang- 
ing his  quarters,  and  for  the  most  whimsical  rea- 
sons. He  had  often  to  pay  for  three  or  four  at  a 
time,-~one  had  too  much,  another  too  little  sun ; 
in  another  the  water  was  bad ;  and  we  read  of  his 
giving  up  a  country  lodging  that  pleased  him  ^  be- 
cause the  baron,  his  landlord,  annoyed  him  by 
bowing  too  obsequiously  whenever  they  met." 
His  summer  was  always  spent  somewhere  out  of 
town ;  the  fresh  air  seems  to  have  been  indispen- 
sable to  Ills  existence ;  and  most  of  his  great  oom- 
posiliinis  were  designed  and  fashioned  during  his 
rambles  abroad,  either  alone  or  in  company.  Need 
we  remind  the  muacal  reader  of  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony ;  in  which  the  fredh  spirit  of  nature,  and 
the  life  that  breathes  in  woods,  and  breeases,  and 
running  waters,  an  embodied  with  an  animation 
and  beauty  borrowed  ^m  their  immediate  presence? 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  his  household  arrange- 
ments became  more  and  more  uncomfortable  and 
disordered,  and  in  the  sickness  and  mental  distress 
<rf  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  all  that  can  be  ima- 
gined of  trouble  and  neglect,  in  the  solitaiy  condi- 
ticm  of  a  bachelor,  infirm,  deaf,  untended  save  by 
hirelings,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  eco- 
nomy of  household  comfort.  The  picture  which 
is  given  of  his  domestic  cares  and  confusions  would 
be  ahnost  farcical,  were  it  not  darkened  by  regret 
that  such  miserable  vexations  should  have  harrasa- 
ed  a  mind  deserving  of  tranquillity  and  f^«edom, 
at  the  dose  of  its  marvellous  and  toilsome  career. 

If  we  add  that,  however  vehement  in  his  dis- 
likes, and  almost  capriciously  irascible,  he  was 
equally  quick  to  Ibigive,  and  to  recall  and  atone 
for  the  utterances  of  his  passionate  moments ;  that, 
in  a  scene  where  syeophancy  was  the  prevailing  and 
profitable  vice,  he  carried  even  to  extremity  the 
assertion  of  his  mgged  independence;  that  the 
main-spring  of  his  exertions  was  a  fervent  desire 
to  digirify  and  advance  his  beloved  art,  and  to  ren- 
der himsdf  worthy  of  its  highest  inspirations ;  and 
that  thvon^ooi  Lis  ^avoei^  ^nidii  all  iha  tempta- 


tions that  beset  him,  he  kept  his  ptirity  uhsollied, 
and  was  never  accused  of  a  base  or  metm  action,— * 
we  shall  in  some  measure  have  traced  the  outUne 
of  a  character  in  which  the  elements  of  goodness 
and  nobility,  and  the  gifts  of  an  exquisite  genius, 
were  mingled  with  many  flaws  and  infirmities  that 
may  be  lamented,  but  cannot  deprive  him  of  the 
strongest  claims  to  love  and  admiration.  And  how 
few  of  those  who  have  been  endowed  and  afflicted 
like  him,  have  left  us  so  much  to  record  with  re- 
verence, and  so  little  to  conceal  or  extenuate! 
We  must  now  hasten  to  the  concluding  period  of 
his  history. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815,  as  we  have  already  said, 
his  brother  Carl  died,  bequeathing  to  his  care  and 
guardianship  a  son  about  eight  years  old.  Writ- 
ing to  Ries  of  this  event,  he  says, — ^*^  that  he  had 
expended  on  his  deceased  brother,  while  alive,  more 
than  10,000  guldat  to  relieve  his  wants  and  make 
his  existence  easier ;"  that  his  widow  (which  was 
too  true)  was  ^^  a  bad  woman ;"  ^  the  son  from 
that  time  he  looked  upon  as  hb  own ;"  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  charge  with  a  zeal  and  foigetfulness 
of  himself  which  deserved  the  best  recompense,  but 
only  were  rewarded  with  loss,  anxiety,  and  the 
vilest  ingratitude.  His  first  step^  as  the  boy  waa 
clever  and  promising,  was  to  adopt  him  legally, 
in  order  to  withdraw  him  from  the  evU  influence  of 
his  mother ;  this  she  resisted,  and  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive contest  at  law,  most  distressing  to  Beet- 
hoven, and  in  which  he  met  with  some  mortifications 
that  we  cannot  stay  to  relate,  terminated  in  1820 
in  the  full  acknowledgment  of  his  claim.  From 
this  time  he  took  the  nephew  entirely  to  himself 
became  a  housekeeper  for  his  sake,  watched  over 
him  like  a  father,  provided  him  wiUi  the  means  of 
a  liberal  education ;  and  during  its  progress  refus- 
ed more  than  one  invitation  to  visit  England,  (where 
the  Philharmonic  Society  offered  him  terms  most 
tempting  in  his  straitened  circumstances,)  in  order 
that  he  might  not  lose  sight  of  the  youth.  As  the 
latter  grew  older,  various  irregularities  of  oonduct, 
and  proofs  of  a  passionate  and  unstable  character, 
distressed  his  guardian ;  but  his  indulgence  was  ex- 
treme,— ^he  warned  and  forgave.  In  1824,  the 
youth  was  entered  in  the  university,  and  Beethoven 
gave  up  his  dwelling  in  the  country  in  order  to  be 
near  him, — at  the  cost  of  a  severe  illness  from 
which  he  only  partially  recovered.  Soon,  however, 
the  nephew  indulged  as  a  student  with  more  liberty, 
although  he  displayed  extraordinary  talents,  be- 
came more  unsteady  and  vicious  in  his  cour8es,-^a 
settled  habit  of  fidsehood,  neglect  of  his  studies, 
and  a  proneness  to  bad  company,  daily  became 
more  inveterate,  and  repeated  misconduct  at  length 
caused  his  expulsion  from  the  university.  This 
disgrace  to  his  name,  this  disappointment  of  his 
hopes,  this  ungrateful  return  for  so  much  love  and 
care,  bowed  the  failing  composer  to  the  earth.  But 
still  he  again  sacrificed  and  fotgave  ;  the  nephew 
was  placed  in  an  institution  for  mercantile  studies, 
as  the  learned  professions  were  now  dosed  to  him. 
The  affectionate  and  thoughtful  admonitions  which 
have  been  preserved  in  Beethoven's  kttera  to  his 
nephew  on  this  oceasion,  diepky  him  in  the  most 
touching  and  elevated  light,^a8  the  kind  counsel* 
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mission,  to  compose  a  set  of  violin  quartetts,  was 
sent  him  by  Priuce  Nicholas  Galitzin,  from  Russia, 
couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  The  work 
was  undertaken,  and  pursued  with  the  utmost 
care.  To  fulfil  the  commission,  Beethoven  laid 
aside  some  projected  works  of  the  highest  class — 
amongst  which  was  the  camposUian  of  Goethe s 
Faust ^  and  the  quartette  were,  at  last,  completed 
and  despatched.  The  prince  admired  them-^wrote 
for  explanations  of  various  passages,  and  at  length 
declared  himself  perfectly  informed,  and  satisfied. 
But  the  stipulated  reward  was  in  vain  applied  for ; 
and  the  composer  remained  a  loser  of  his  precious 
time  and  of  the  cost  of  the  copyist's  labours,  a^d 
of  the  expensive  correspondence  lyith  this  pattern 
of  Russian  ostentation  and  meanness.  It  is  pro- 
per that  such  acts  should  be  recorded,  for  the  abid- 
ing disgrace  of  the  offender ;  and  the  lovers  of  art 
will  never  foigive  the  author,  of  a  deceit  which  de- 
prived the  world  of  compositions  that  no  one  after 
Beethoven  might  dare  to  undertake.  This  was 
almost  the  last  mortification  which  he  was  destined 
to  experience;  for  the  last  fruitless  application 
to  the  prince  was  in  December  1826,  when 
sickness  had  rendered  him  necessitous  and  un- 
able to  continue  his  labours,  never  afterwards  re- 
sumed. 

He  languished  throughout  the  winter  months 
with  no  improvement ;  all  his  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, excepting  the  small  investment  already 
named ;  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  aid  at  the 
hands  of  his  neighbours,  who  had  neglected  him  ; 
and  yet  his  want  of  money  was  pressing.  In  this 
strait,  he  bethought  him  of  the  former  offers  of 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society ;  and  addressed 
to  them,  through  Moscheles,  a  request  that  they 
would  fulfil  the  design  of  a  concert  for  his  benefit, 
promising  to  write  a  new  symphony,  in  return  for 
this  favour,  as  soon  as  his  state  permitted  it.  The 
conduct  of  the  English  musicians,  on  this  occasion, 
was  both  liberal  and  delicate.  They  at  once  re- 
quested his  acceptance  of  £100,  offering  to  send 
more,  if  required ;  with  expressions  which  bespoke 
their  respect  and  sympatiiy  for  the  great  com- 
poser.* The  reply  arrived  in  time  only  to  soothe 
the  last  moments  of  Beethoven,  who  was  now 
rapidly  sinking.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1827>  he 
dictated. an  acknowledgment,  literally  from  his 

^  *  Some  German  writers  have  complained  of  the  ver- 
sion cnrrent  respecting  this  gift ;  the  facts,  howeyer,  are 
as  above  stated.  They  say  that  Beethoven  did  not  want 
alms,  or,  had  he  needed  them,  his  own  countrymen 
wonld  have  been  proud  to  afford  them.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, true,  that  altiiongh  not  penniless,  he  was  in  imme- 


deathbed.  The  dropsical  symptoms  resisted  all 
attempts  to  relieve  him ;  and  he  encountered  the 
approach  of  death  with  cheerful  and  religious  com« 
posure.  After  deliberately  making  his  will,  he 
received  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  on  the  24th. 
On  the  same  day  the  last  struggle,  which  was  ter- 
rible and  obstinate,  began;  nor  was  he  finally 
released  until  the  26th  of  March,  when  he  expired 
amidst  the  tumult  of  an  unusually  fierce  storm, 
which  was  rolling  over  the  town  as  his  troublM 
spirit  departed — a  close  not  inaptly  resembling 
his  destiny  in  life.  A  stranger,  or  at  least  a  mere 
acquaintance  from  Gratz,  who  had  hastened  to 
visit  Beethoven  before  he  died,  was  the  only  person 
present  in  his  last  moments  ;  his  friends VonBreun* 
ing  and  Schindler,  who  had  been  in  attendance  dur* 
ing  his  sickness,  having  left  the  house  on  some 
mission  concerning  the  arrangements  forhbfuneraL 
When  they  returned,  his  troubles  were  at  an  endl 
Surely  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  there  is  & 
deep  tragedy  exhibited  in  this  solitary  death  scene : 
untended  by  kindred,  unwept  by  household  love^ 
and  darkened  by  ingratitude  and  neglect:  the 
miserable  farewell  which  the  world  afforded  to  one 
of  its  noblest  ornaments,  more  cold  and  blank  than 
it  gives  to  many  whose  career  baa  only  been 
marked  by  mischief  and  disgrace ! 

Beethoven  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  yean  and 
three  months ;  and  now  rests  in  the  burial-ground 
of  the  village  of  Wahring,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Vienna,  in  the  Alster  district  of  the  suburbs*  The 
funeral  ceremony  was  attended  by  more  than 
twenty  thousand  persons  ;  and  in  the  respect  paid 
to  his  remains,  tiie  citizens  of  Vienna  testified  a 
regret  that  was  general  throughout  Europe.  With 
him  the  list  of  great  Grerman  composers  was  dosed 
— ^nor  is  it  likely  that  any  successor  to  his  place 
will  appear  in  our  day. 

The  length  to  which  the  present  notice  has  run^ 
forbids  any  further  attempt  to  complete,  by  gene- 
ral observations,  the  picture  of  which  the  scattered 
traits  only  have  been  hitherto  exhibited.  We 
must,  therefore,  reluctf^ntly  conclude,  yet  not  with- 
out hope  that  the  imperfect  sketch  will  be  suffix 
cient  to  interest  all  those  who  are  capable  of  rever- 
ence for  the  memory  of  genius,  and  of  sympathy 
for  the  afflictions  which  are  too  often  its  portion 
dh  this  earth.  V. 


diate  difficulties ;  and,  with  the  ibar  of  long  sickness 
before  him,  rather  turned  for  help  to  foreigners,  who 
had  already  evinced  their  respect  for  him,  than  to  those 
by  whom  he  felt  himself  unduly  neglected.  They  can- 
not deprive  England  of  the  just  credit  of  this  becoming 
act,  which  Beethoven  ftiUy  appreciated. 


SONNET. 


Behold  !  the  Sun,  above  yon  rugged  steep, 
Bunts  in  its  first  red  glory,  }ike  a  bride 

Leaving  the  piUow  of  her  restless  sleep 
All  bathed  in  blushes,  in  the  wedded  pride 

Of  bashftilness  and  beauty  !    Soft  the  air 
Gomes  breathing  through  these  laurek,  loath  to  wake 

The  ripples  of  the  sleepy  rill^  or  scare 


The  innocent  doves,  that  infiuit  cooings  make 
To  hail  the  birth  of  day.    Should  sullen  wo 

At  such  a  time  sit  on  the  selfish  breast, 
While  Nature  spreads  o*er  earth  a  loveftil  glow 

To  image  and  fortell  the  glorious  rest 
Of  AFTBa-LiPB  t    Oh,  for  that  scene  in  vain 

I  pine !    I  would  I  were  a  thou|^tless  boy  again  t 

Calobb  Campbbu* 
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CHAFTXR  XT. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr  James  Winkin — ^the 
respectable  head-waiter  of  the  Crown  and  Mitre, 
the  principal  inn  in  a  certain  ancient  caUiednJ 
city  on  the  great  north  road — that  '*  the  house  "  had 
not  been  so  crowded  since  the  irruption  of  the 
Highlanders  in  1745,  as  during  the  passing  season, 
and  on  the  particular  night  the  duties  of  which  were 
awfully  congregating  before  him.  The  memory  of 
Joe  Crabbe,  the  dowager-dowsger  Boots, — who  still 
crept  about  the  stable-yard,  getting  a  bone  &om 
the  scullion,  or  picking  up  a  penny  for  pitching  a 
chance  carpet-bag  on  the  top  of  the  night  heavy- 
4Boach,  while  the  present  incumbent  snatched  his 
iitfiil  repose, — ^had  no  parallel  to  this  season.  It 
was  Joe's  firm  belief,  that  the  world  was  going 
topsy-turvy,  and  old  Jobson,  the  landlord,  making 
a  rapid  fortune  out  of  its  madness.  Not  at  the 
assizes,  not  at  the  convocation  of  the  deigy,  not 
even  in  that  famous  and  well-remembered  race- 
week,  when  the  great  match  came  off  between 
Bobadil  and  the  Bishop,  had  any  thing  ever  before 
been  known  to  equal  every  day  and  week  of  that 
season, — ^when  company  absolutely  overflowed,  and 
travellers,  bent  on  endless  quests,  crossed,  recrossed, 
and  jostled  each  other ;  knoeked-up  the  waiters, 
half-killed  Boots,  and  fairly  murdered  five  pairs  of 
Jobson's  post-horses.  Newly  coupled  doves  were 
returning  from  Gretna,  languidly  and  at  leisure, 
secretly  disappointed  ^hat  there  had  been  no  hotter 
pursuit ;  Scotch  M.  P.'s  were  going  down  to  keep 
their  constituents  in  good-humour  ;  and  jovial 
sportsmen,  bursting  away  from  courts,  counters, 
clubs,  and  counting-houses,  with  the  glee  of  school- 
boys at  a  breaking-up,  were  thud  fsu*  advanced  on 
their  annual  progress  towards  the  enjoyment  of 
tiiat  saturnalia  of  fagged,  worried,  and  bored  gen- 
tlemen,— grouse-shooting  on  the  Scottish  moors. 
^  Commercial  gentlemen  "  were,  as  usual,  in  full 
activity,  in  their  periodical  transit  from  Glasgow 
to  Manchester,  and  vice  versa;  and  there  was  a 
handsome  sprinkling  of  Liverpool  Lakers,  of  both 
sexes  and  aU  denominations  of  Christians,  pushing 
on  for  a  glimpse  of  ^  Abbotsford,"  and,  subordi- 
nate to  that  rampant  lion,  **  Scotland"  and  the 
^*  Highland  locks/*  All  this  was  only  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  ;  and  several  extraordin- 
aries  were  impeding  on  Jem  Winkin : — the  yeo- 
manry dinner  annual,  and  the  bachelors'  ball  quin- 
quennial. Besides  this,  the  players  were  in  the 
town ;  and  though  the  saints  had  made  considerable 
head  on  the  sinners,  since  their  last  periodical  visit^ 
a  '^  bumper  house"  was  confidently  expected  for  the 
Benefit  of  Mr  Henry  Adolphus  Fitzwagram,  who, 
though  new  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  had  emerged 
at  once,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  transcendent  and 
versatile  talents,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude ! 
When  young  Mr  Greenthwaite  the  draper,  son  of 
old'Gfeenthwaite  the  Quaker,  summoned  courage 
to  go  behind  the  flcenea^  and  directly  put  the  ques- 


tion to  the  manager,  for  the  infonnatioii  of  self  and 
friends,  all  warm  patrons  of  the  theatre,  who  Mr 
Henry  Adolphus  really  was,  that  functionary  was 
not  prepared  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny,  directly,  that 
Fitzwagram  was  not  Charles  Kean ;  though  he 
fancied  the  other  conjecture  of  Mr  Greenthwaite 
as  probable  ;  and  that  Fitzwagram  was  quite  as 
likely  to  be  a  yoimg  man  of  family  and  fashion, 
an  amateur,  whom  fondness  for  the  stage  had  led 
to  assume  an  tdias  and  the  character  which  he 
sustained  with  such  4ciat, 

<<  It  must  be  so,  sir.  Why  he  knows  every 
thing  and  every  body.  The  palace,  the  cabinet,  the 
greenroom,  the  dubs,  the  hells,  the  turf,  the  ring ; 
— the  three  great  worlds,  of  fashion,  literature,  and 
politics,  are  alike  familiar  to  Fitzwagram,"  said  Mr 
Greenthwaite, — '^  a  wonderful  fellow,  sir !" 

'*  A  wonderful  fellow !"  returned  the  manager, 
slightly  elevating  his  eyebrows.  ^  I  only  wish  I 
could  fix  him  for  the  circuit." 

^*  Don't  look  for  it ; — a  clear  case  of  escapade, 
though  /have  fixed  him.  Our  Shakspeare  Club 
are  to  have  the  honour  to  entertain  fitzwagram 
to-night  to  a  farewell  supper  •  .  .  .  Fought  shy ; 
but  I  nailed  him,  on  condition— you  must  not  be 
afironted — ^that  we  were  to  be  riffidfy  exclusive. 
Fitzwagram  said,  when  pressed, '  I  cannot  decline 
the  invitation  with  which  the  rising  spirits  of  this 
venerable  city, — ^the  juvenile  patrons  of  literature 
and  the  drama,  of  whom  you,  sir,  are  the  envoy,— 
have  honoured  me;  but  I  must  make  a  distinct 
tion  :•— no  salary-payer,  no  man  of  properties,  for 
the  private  society  in  which  /  unbend  !*■ 
Gkidl  he's  a  high  fellow;  but  we  don't  think 
he  can  be  Waterford  after  all : — ^he  is  too  accom- 
plished, too  clever  for  that  idea  ....  Can  he  be 
a  Berkeley  or  a  Lennox,  think  ye  ?  But  you  are 
not  afironted  by  Fitzwagram  compelling  us  to  ex* 
dude  you  V* 

*<  Not  a  whit,"  replied  the  manager,  ^  we  poor 
strolling  managers  must  not  take  amiss  the  airs 
of  the  itars,  I  am  but  too  proud,  Mr  Green* 
thwaite,  when  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  engage  an 
actor  whose  abilities  come  up  to  the  ideas  of  my 
generous  patrons  in  this  venerable  city  and  vicinage. 
Besides,  I  believe  Mr  Henry  Adolphus  Fitzwagram 
will  indubitably  open  and  unbend  mudi  mors 
graciously  when  freed  of  the  restraint  of  my 
society." 

''  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  good  for- 
tune, sir :  a  decided  hit. — A  universal  genius ;  and 
such  accomplishments !  fencing,  dancing,  singing, 
the  piano, — ^farce,  tragedy,  comedy,  all  seem  to  come 
alike  to  Fitzwagram.  And  at  Penrith  he-  gave,  I 
am  told,  such  a  lecture  on  Phrenology  1  All  the 
Quakers  attended, — sly  way  of  seeing  and  hearing 
Fitzwagram,  eh  ?  But  come  now :  there's  a  good 
man  I  who  really  is  he  ?  I  shall  be  silent  as  the 
grave, — only  one's  private  satisfaction*"  Hie 
manager   nniled   significantly,   shook  hia  head 
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tnysteiioualyy  and  replied^  '^  How  can  I,  sir^  tell 
what  I  hare  no  right  to  know,  whatever  my  pri- 
vate suspicions  may  be  1  But  of  this  much  I  am 
convinced,  Fitzwagram's  name  will  be  yet  heard  of 
in  histrionic,  or  else  in  some  other  annals." 

**  I  thought  80,"  returned  the  gratified  young 
draper. 

The  town  was  furiously  divided  on  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  Mr  FitKwagram  and  Mr  Edward 
Belville,  the  old  favourite  of  the  circuit,  who  had, 
for  seven  years,  done  tragedy  and  genteel  comedy 
to  every  body's  content,  until  had  appeared  the 
transcendent  genius,  the  star,  who  shone  more 
brilliantly  off  than  on  the  boards,  as  thoae,  like  the 
fortunate  draper,  admitted  to  his  private  society 
affirmed.  Qreenthwaite  was  the  furious  leader 
of  the  Fitzwagramites ;  and  was  that  night  to 
preside  at  the  supper,  which  he  was  to  do  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  town  the  honour  of  accepting, 
provided  it  was  very,  very  select, — ^no  one  present 
sfkve  those  he  named  and  approved. 

As  Greenthwaite  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
Crown  and  Mitre,  farther  unfolding  his  ideas  to 
Jem  Winkin,  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
party,  the  proper  distribution  of  the  wax-lights 
ordered— for  he  had  heard  fltzwagram  pronounce 
gas-lamps  **  intense^  vulffof'* — and  the  icing  of  the 
champaigne,  and  the  lobster  salad — a  handsome 
equipage  from  the  south  drew  up,  to  add  to  the 
crowding  and  confusion  of  the  caravansary ;  and  a 
handsome  young  man,  with  an  air  of  distinction, 
not  lost  on  the  experienced  Jem,  assisted  a  hbr 
slight  girl  to  alight,  with  care  and  tenderness 
which  at  once  told  their  history.  Not  for  Gretna ; 
for  there  was  no  haste  nor  perturbation  as  the  lady 
was  conducted  in ;  Jem,  meanwhile,  leaving  Mr 
Greenthwaite  on  the  steps,  and  leadingthe  way  to  his 
best  parlour,  in  honour  of  the  handsome  couple  and 
his  own  honeymoon  ideas.  Arapid  glance  at  trunks, 
hat-boxes,  and  imibrellas,  revealed  nothing  as  to 
the  name  and  condition  of  the  new  arrivals ;  and 
to  interrogate  either  the  postilion  or  footman 
required  some  little  time  and  address :  so  Jem,  in 
virtue  of  his  unerring  instinct,  as  a  waiter  of 
fifteen  years'  standing,  while  he  summoned  the 
principal  chambermaid,  whispered—**  Honeymoon 
jaunt--no  doubt  of  it — lovely  young  creature; 
you  may  give  'em  one  of  your  best  chambers, 
Missus  Hannah — ^pay  handsomely  at  such  times." 

The  sovereign  princess  of  comfortable  repose 
in  the  Crown  and  Mitre,  under  which  hundreds 
of  hor  mi^esty's  fatigued  subjects  nightly  disposed 
their  wearied  frames — the  sole  empress  of  sheets, 
towels,  and  wash-hand  basins,  was  equally  experi- 
enced, and  lesB  enthusiastic  than  Jem  Winkin ; 
and  not  to  be  as  easily  done  out  of  a  ^  best  cham- 
ber," as  he  had  out  of  his  best  parlour,  without 
any  thing  like  due  cause  shown. 

**  Own  carriage  ?"  inquired  she  coolly. 

**  '^Js — handsome  landaulette— -Long-acre  built — 
stylish  turn  out:  servants,  harness,  and  every 
thing." 

** Post-horses?"  continued  Miss  Hannah. 

**Own  cattle — ^pair  well-matched  beautiful  bays 
•—blood  to  the  ear-point." 

This  was  so  far  Mtiafrctoiy ;  yety  in  spite  of 


the  excessive  over-crowding,  Hannah  had  still  4 
few  secondary  chambers  to  let  for  the  night ;  and 
she  continued — 

"Lady's  maid  r 

«  Not  a  bit  of  one.'* 

"  Humph !  No.  159  may  do.  BootsI— the  lug^ 
gage  to  159,"  cried  the  lady  of  the  keys.  The 
want  of  a  lady's  maid  having  lowered  her  ideas 
of  the  guests  several  degrees,  and  mentally  exalted 
their  sleeping  apartment  two  stories. 

"  No,  it  won't ;  won't,  I  tell  ye ;"  said  Jem. 
"They're  the  right  sort:  that's  their  servant 
coming  along  the  passage.  .  •  •  .  Letters — ^the 
Post-office — bright  opposite  Sir  .  .  •  .  but  Tom 
will  go.  Fly,  Tom!  letters — Charles  Herbert, 
Eflqnire-^Mrs  Charles  Herbert — ^Boo— oots !" 

Boots  did  not  fly :  but  he  went  at  his  own  time ; 
and  found  letters — a  whole  half-dozen  of  them-^ 
addressed,  as  if  by  men  of  business,  simply  to 
Charles  Herbert,  Esquire ;  and  one,  in  a  lady's  hand, 
to  Mrs  Charles  Herbert,  Post  -office,  &c.,  &c.  Jeni 
— ^in  taking  a  passing  look  of  the  envelopes,  before 
carrying  tiiem  to  the  gentleman — ^was  somewhat 
disappointed  to  find  neither  "Honourable,"  nor 
any  patrimonial  title  ; — ^not  even  the  impress  of  a 
coronet,  on  any  one  seal ;  yet  he  persisted  in  his 
original  belief,  that  the  new-arrivals  were  "  of  the 
right  sort" — and  on  their  marriage  tour ;  though 
he  afterwards  learned,  from  the  servant,  that  that 
happy  event  had  taken  place  some  months  since* 
The  young  people  had  been  rambling  about  in 
Wales,  in  Derbyshire,  and  last,  at  the  Westmore- 
land Lakes ;  and  they  expected  to  be  here  joined 
by  the  gentleman's  mother,  on  their  way  to  Scot* 
land.  The  servant  went  to  eat  his  dinner,  while 
the  luggage  still  lay  about  waiting  the.fiat  of  the 
landlady,  to  whom  James  appealed.  Boots  waa 
often  distracted  by  a  divided  allegiance  to  the  rival 
potentates  of  the  bar ;  though  he  generally  obeyed 
the  sovereign  de  jfhcto — which,  at  present  seemed 
James — ^"ihe  master"  being  away  at  Newcastle  to 
purchase  horses.  James  was  an  old  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  establishment,  who  had  perseveringly 
fought  his  way  from  ostler's  aidey  through  all 
gradations  of  public  service,  until  he  had  reached 
his  present  responsible  office.  His  word  went  far. 
Although,  in  general,  a  very  obliging  person,  and 
bound  to  universal  civility  by  the  threefold  ties  oi 
natural  disposition — ^the  hope  of  immediate  re- 
ward — and  the  expectation  that  old  Jobson — ^rich, 
and  gouty — ^would  retire,  some  time  soon,  and 
leave  him  the  goodwill — ^he  had  never  been  amica- 
ble with  the  head  diambennaid — a  late  importa- 
tion from  the  Bath  Road— who  now,  tossing  her 
head,  repeated— 

"  A  plain  Mister^  and  no  lady's  maid  \  I  say, 
159 :  if  I  am  to  be  interfered  with  in  this  way 
-*<lictated  to  in  my  own  department— 4he  sooner, 
ma'am,  you  look  out  for  my  successor  in  office  .  « 
"  said  the  indignant  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 

"The  gentleman's  mother  is  expected  in  her 
own  carriage  to-night,"  said  James.  "  They  may 
stop  some  days  witiii  us^  if  made  eumfatable.  She 
is  a  widow  lady  of  latge  jointure,  with  a  handsome 
houae  at  the  West  £nd ;  and  k«epi"  (her  erown« 
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ing  glory)  **  a  full  establishment  of  servants."  The 
young  lady  is  a  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Tarbert,  and 
has  a  great  fortin'." 

**  Where  are  they  last  from,  James?"  inquired 
the  portly  landlady,  as  if  his  report  were  to  settle 
the  dispute ;  **  from  Lowther  Castle,  or  Brougham 
HaU,  or  any  where?" 

^'  This  morning  from  Keswick,  ma'am — ^lunched 
at  Penrith — a  handsome  supper  ordered,  to  be  in 
readiness  when  the  other  lady's  carriage  arrives." 

The  landlady,  to  whom  Keswick  was  *' no- 
where," was  not  quick  in  her  response ;  and  her 
jealous  aides  hung  each  on  the  lips  which  de- 
cided victory, 

^  1  think  they  know  the  Bishop,  and  are  perhaps 
to  vi^t  at  Netherby,"  said  James  hesitatingly ;  and 
he  muttered  in  an  under  voice,  as  if  in  atonement 
to  his  conscience,  ^'  At  least  the  gentleman  spoke  of 
a  bishop,  and  the  lady  inquired  about  the  ^Netherby 
clan:  " 

*^  The  Bishop,  James! "  cried  his  mistress,  ^^send 

cook  to  me Your  best  spare  chamber 

directly,  Mrs  Hannah ;  game,  blackcock — afresh — 
I  mean  fresh .  dressed — ^patties — ^apricot  tartlets — 
jellies — stay — ^my  own  keys ! "  and  the  landlady, 
moving  in  quick  time,  repaired  to  those  extra- 
extra  stores  preserved  in  her  own  sacred  keeping 
places,  for  grand  and  rare  occasions,  repeating 
^The  bishop!"  while  the  chamber-maid,  darting 
glances  of  detection  of  a  lie  and  fiery  indignation  at 
her  triumphant  foe,  also  moved  off  to  obey. 

The  supper  ordered  was  hastened  by  tlie  gentle- 
man, with  the  addition  of  mulled  wine  and  bis- 
cuits ;  for  the  young  lady,  on  reading  her  letter, 
found  that  the  expected  friend,  who  was  crossing 
the  country  from  York,  had  been  detained  by  an 
accident  to  her  carriage,  of  no  alarming  nature  to 
herself,  but  which  would  delay  her  for  a  day,  till 
it  could  be  repaired. 

Meanwhile,  the  waiter  having  donned  a  white 
neck-doth,  brushed  out  his  whiskers,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  modem  practice  of  fashionable  English 
gentlemen  before  entering  a  room,  combed  out  his 
hair  with  his  fingers,  in  honour  of  tlie  lady  within 
and  his  own  charms,  assisted  Mr  Herbert's  ser- 
vant to  lay  the  cloth ;  placing  himself  at  supper, 
directly  behind  that  gentleman's  chair,  and,  conse- 
quently, opposite  the  imagined  bride,  in  virtue  of 
the  ancient  privilege  which  permits  a  cat  to  look 
at  the  king.  Before  quitting  the  room,  but  after 
snuffing  the  four  wax  lights,  set  in  the  best  silver 
branches,  and  placing  the  decanters  in  parallelo- 
grams, James,  looking  at  the  lady,  and  respect- 
fully addressing  the  gentleman,  took  the  liberty  to 
hope  that  *'  the  lady  would  not  be  disturbed  nor 
annoyed  by  the  party  assembling  in  the  twin-par- 
lour— aU  highly  respectable  young  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  who  were  that  night  to  give  a  farewell 
9upper  to  Mr  Fitzwagram,  the  famous  play-actor, 
who  was  a-going  to  America." 

"  I  see  there  are  only  sliding-doors  between  us," 
said  Mr  Herbert, 

^*  Yes,  sir ;  sliding  oak-pannels— our  large  dining- 
room  when  we  have  the  county  gentry  at  the  races, 
or  their  honours,  the  judges." 
'*  And  a  very  commodious  and  handsome  one,"  I, 


replied  Herbert,  thinking  more  of  the  langont 
visible  in  the  beautiful  face  on  which  he  tenderly 
gazed,  than  of  the  splendid  and  convenient  dining 
accommodations  of  the  Crown  and  Mitre. 

*^  There  will  be  catches,  and  glees,  and  toasts,  and 
speeches,  sir  ;  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing — Beg 
pardon,  sir — ^for  the  freedom,  sir — by  the  young 
gentleman ;  and,  if  it  would  be  any  amusement, 
sir,  to  the  lady,  sir : — ^beg  pardon !  When  we  have 
such  parties,  ladies  are  often  spectators,  sir,— Just 
here,  sir,  where  the  pannd  fits  into  the  map  of 
Yorkshire,  sir — ^the  Miss  Lowthers,  sir,  and  Lady 
Brampton,  sir,  and  the  Honourable  Missus  Faskar- 
lie — I've  seen  'em  all  having  a  peep ! " 

«  Thank  you,"  said  Herbert.  "If  the  lady  should 
not  be  curious,  perhaps  I  may.  .  • .  .  .  if  the  com- 
pany are  not  private  V* 

"  O  Lord,  sir ! — most  happy,  I  am  sure,  if  you'd 
do  'em  the  honour  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  wth 
them,  when  Fitzwagram  gives  'em  a  benefit.  It's 
quite  a  Uiing,  sir,  in  this  to^vn  to-night. — ^Ten  thou- 
sand pardons,  sir ! — But  I  know,  gentlemen  travel- 
ling like  to  see  what  is  a-going  on,  sir The 

negus  is  just  a-coming,  sir, — Missus  Jobson  mixing 
it  herself." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Herbert,.as  both  attendants 
retired, — Mr  Herbert's  man  utterly  horrified  at  the 
assurance  of  the  waiter,  which  he  charitably  at- 
tributed to  vulgar  north-country  breeding. 

The  young  strangers,  who  had  caused  such  com- 
motion in  the  house,  were  glad  to  find  themselves 
alone. 

"  You  are  not  well,  Violet ; — either  you  are  cold, 
or  you  have  taken  cold,"  said  Herbert,  now  lead- 
ing his  wife  to  the  sofa,  which  he  had  drawn  close 
to  the  fire  he  had  ordered.     "  This  rambling  and 

boating  have  been  too  much  for  you My 

mother  will  scold  me  for  not  taking  better  care  of 
you,  dearest  one, — and  I  deserve  it." 

"  I  wish  she  were  here  to  do  so,"  replied  Violet, 
in  a  languid  tone,  yet  with  eyes  brightly  smiling 
her  grateful  thanks.  "  Then,  you  are  tired  of  me 
already ; — ^in  one  little  three  months,  Violet,  long- 
ing for  a  third  in  our  social  parties." 

"  Don't  fancy  I  shall  incur  our  mother's  censure 
of  spoiling  you  longer,  Charles,"  said  Violet,  laugh- 
ing. "  A  little  wholesome  contradiction,  called  the 
assertion  of  independent  judgment,  will  now  be  a 
pleasant  variety  for  us  both." 

"  Saucy  rebel  against  legitimate  authority ! 
Don't  you  deserve  to  be  well  punished  for  thisV' 
And  the  gay  young  husband  proceeded  to  inflict 
the  gentle  punishment  which,  hitherto,  had  not 
been  very  violently  resented. 

"  Herbert !  dearest  Charles !  don't,  pray — ^let  me 
alone.  I  am  so  frightened,  nay,  I  shall  be  affront- 
ed with  you." 

«  Don't  what,  little  fool  ?"  said  Herbert,  laugh- 
ing.    "  Are  you  offended  ?" 

**  Gentlemen  coming  into  the  next  room  .... 
Only  an  oak  board ! — and,  I  am  sure  there  are 
voices  there  tliat  I  know,  too.     Hark  ! " 

"  Nonsense ! — So  it  is  not  kisang,  but  being 
caught,  you  fear?— Fie,  Violet !  Yet,  the  dews  of 
heaven  never  fell  softer  on  the  rose-buds.  Let  us 
kiss  and  be  frienda,  however  I " 
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Dear  Charles,  are  you  quite  well?"  cried  his 
wife,  who  almost  feared  the  champagne  had  taken 
speedj,  if  evanescent,  effect  on  his  brain. 

"  Perfectly  well.  But  what  is  the  matter?" 
And  now  indeed  the  alarmed  Herbert  had  a  deli- 
cate duty  to  perform,  in  kissing  away  the  fast 
gathering  tears.  "  Violet,  my  own  love,  have  my 
spirits  been  too  boisterous  for  you ;  you  are  surely 
ill, — ^nervous?  I  wish  you  would  go  to  bed  before 
the  noise  begin.  I  wish  my  mother  were  here 
to  nurse  you." 

"  I  believe  I  am  nervous ;  .  .  .  but  I  like  no 
nurse  half  so  well  as  yourself,  Charles."  And  the 
flattering  preference  was  repaid  by  a  repetition  of 
the  original  oifence,  not  this  time  resented,  though 
more  gentlemen  might  be  overheard  coming  into 
"  the  twin-parlour." 

"Not  my  mother?" 

"  No,  indeed." 
How  proud  you  make  me ; — not  old  Marion?" 
Nay,  you  love  to  tease," 
Then  you  do  prefer  her  nursing  to  mine?'*^ 

*'  Oh  no,  no.  .  .  .  What  a  fool  you  make  of  me. 
.  But,  Charles,  there  is  one  thing  ..." 

"Well,  love?  But  tell  me,  and  never  mind 
those  goigon-Gryphon  letters,  which  seem  basilisks 
to  you." 

"  When  our  mother  comes  to-morrow,  Charles 
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"  What  then,  love  ?  Why  hesitate,  why  blush  ?" 

^'  We  must  be  sage,  you  know, — not  giddy  and 
indiscreet ;  remember  we  are  old  married  people, 
now  almost  three  months,  and  these  raptures  .  .  ." 

*^  Almost  three !  fled  like  a  bright  short  day.  .  .  . 
And  '  these  raptures,'  must  they  give  place  to  lec- 
tures ?  and  is  this  your  first  attempt  in  that  line  ? 
Must  I  then  try  to  seem  to  love  you  less?" 

**  I  won't  humour  you  by  chiding.  And  there, 
I  declare,  is  the  man  with  his  negus  already."  And 
Violet,  like  a  guilty  thing,  started  from  her  hus- 
band's clasping  arm,  and  planted  herself  demurely, 
leaning  on  the  mantel-piece,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fire.  The  waiter, — ^it  was  not  Jem  Winkin, — 
quietly  placed  the  rummer  on  the  table,  and  went 
away,  "  Sit  down,  pray  Mrs  Charles,  opposite  me, 
to  a  quiet  conjugal  tSte-d-tSie,  But  first  pledge  me 
in  this  hot  spicy  liquor,  to  the  waning  of  our  honey- 
moon, since  you  warn  me  that  it  disappears  to- 
night, with  my  mother's  appearance." 

"  And  another  long  era  of  happiness  begins." 

"  So  I  fervently  hope  and  believe  ;  and  not  less 
bright,  dear  love." 

"  Not  less  sweet  and  serene ;  the  sober  certainty 
•  •  .  But  do  keep  your  own  side  of  the  house,  pray, 
or  I  shall  certainly  run  away, — and,  to  spoil  my 
quotation — ^fie!  •  .  .  And  tiie  genUemen  in  the 
next  room !    There ! " 

"  Hang  the  gentlemen  in  the  next  room!"  said 
Herbert,  laughing.  "  But  yon  must  sit  down,  and 
any  where  you  please,  at  least  tiU  you  have  sipped 
your  negus,  my  mother's  old-fashioned  remedy  for 
chiUs  taken  on  the  water;  or,  Violet,"  and  he 
looked  earnestly  in  her  eyes,  "  has  your  cold  not 
come  by/wrt?" 

There  was  some  reason  for  the  question,  as,  ever 
and  anon,  her  eyes  wandered,  and  pensively  fixed 
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upon  the  unopened  letters  strewed  upon  the  t^ble, 
while  her  thoughts  involuntarily  glanced  back  to 
the  last  bright  and  fleeting  period  of  her  yoai% 
life,  and  forward  into  a  future,  which  already 
looked  troubled  and  dark. 

"  Not  forui,"  was  her  secret  reflection,  as  she 
recalled  the  contents  of  Mrs  Herbert's  late  confi- 
dential letters  to  herself, — ^^  but  for  Aer,  bom  and 
nursed  in  the  bosom  of  afiluence  and  refinement^ 
to  whom  luxuiy  has  become  absolute  neoesdty  :-^ 
loving,  united,  together  we  can  brave  any  for- 
tune, and  extract  purest  happiness,  dearest  plea- 
sure, from  our  afi^ections,  and  the  exercise  of  our 
faculties.    But  for  her  !  " 

In  this  depressed  mood,  arinng  from  a  cause 
which  she  was  not  yet  permitted  to  reveal  to  her 
husband,  Violet  now  allowed  herself  to  regret  every 
thing,  save  only  her  marriage.  That  alone,  the 
source  of  her  pride  and  happiness,  was  never  to  be 
repented  by  her ;  and  Heaven  avert  that  another 
might  ever  repent !  As  she  mused,  Herbert,  hav- 
ing silently  watched  her  for  some  minutes,  ap- 
proached, and,  imcliidden,  sate  down  and  drew  her 
towards  him,  kindly  trying  to  cheer  her  depressed 
spirits,  which  he  now  again  a£Pected  to  impute  to 
fatigue,  as  his  former  hint  had  disturbed  her. 

"  Can  I  leave  you  alone  to  vex  yourself  reading 
over  all  those  ugly  letters — Gryphon's,  and  that 
one  from  Lord  Tarbert's  agent,  and  that  from 
Mr  Cryppes'  solicitor.  What  a  dowry  of  trouble 
and  vexation  I  have  brought  you,  Charles." 

"  Hush,  Violet,  lest  I  be  angiy  with  you.  I 
must  begin  to  try  if  I  can  chide,  if  you  will  be 
unjust  to  yourself — unkind  to  us  both.  I  am 
going  to  smoke  a  cigar;  and — Hark,  the  bonny 
Christ-church  bells !  *  The  gentlemen  in  the  next 
room'  do  reasonable  justice  to  what  the  Cryppeses 
did  so  masterly,  you  remember." 

Violet  could  not  attend  to  the  singing.  She  was 
wrapped  in  her  own  agitating  thoughts;  and, 
pressing  the  hand  that  fondly  dasped  hers,  she  at 
length  found  utterance  :-* 

"  Do  you  remember  one  lovely  evening,  Charles, 
long,  long  since  now,  in  Mrs  Herbert's  garden- 
aloove,  in  Regent's  Park,  that  we  were  alone, 
talking  of  our  marriage,  and  that  I  tried  to  talk 
prudence.    It  was  but  talk,  I  fear." 

"  And  I,  perhaps,  was  singing,  or  rather  feeling 
what  I  durst  not  say — 

'  Ah,  wha  could  pmdenoe  think  upon, 
And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  V 

"  But  you  were  so  often  talking  of  prudence  and 
delay,  and  I  was  so  unwilling  to  listen,  that  I  can- 
not precisely  remember ; — and,  ah !  these  evenings 
they  were  fdl  so  lovely !" 

"  This  was  one  in  particular,"  faltered  Violet, 
looking  fondly   in  his  eyes ;   "  when   you   said 

.... 

"  Oh,  tell  me  what,  then  ?"  urged  he  more  ear- 
nestly. 
"  It  was — *  I  could  live  upon  your  breath !' " 
Herbert's  face  brightened.  He  well  remembered 
the  moment  when  he  had  first  inhaled  rapturous 
life  from  the  sweet  breath  on  which  he  hung. 
"  Yes.  dearest,  I  well  remember-^-and  I  am  not 
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ashamed  ;  was  it  not  a  love-inspired  sentiment  ? 
I  feel  its  power  now.  What  were  life  without 
you ?" 

**  Bnt,  Charles  .  •  .  ,"  gently  remonstrated 
the  lady. 

"  But  nothing,  Violet,  .  .  •  Why  torment 
yourself,  and  disturb  our  new-born  bliss — ^for  is 
not  this  but  the  birth-day  of  an  eternal  happi- 
ness ? — ^with  doubts  and  fears,  for  which  there  may 
be,  can  be,  no  just  cause." 

^  And  leave  you  to  bear  alone  what  ought  to  be 
our  mutual  cares  and  anxieties,  while  I  am  only 
to  be  caressed  and  deceived  for  my  good — ^the 
sharer  of  your  joys  only.  Unkind  Charles !  this 
is  to  be  but  half  a  wife : — ^this  imperfect  confi- 
dence-'dJiis  want  of  reliance,  of  entire  sympathy 
distresses  me  more  than  could  the  worst  ills  my 
fancy  paints  : — were  my  only  grievance  redressed 
^f  the  heart  that  is  my  own  gushed  forth  to  me 
in  pain  and  sorrow,  as  it  overflows  in  happiness 
•    •    •    • 

Herbert  looked  excited,  yet  pleasure  glowed  in 
his  eyes,  while  he  said—"  If  you  would  promise 
me  not  to  be  annoyed ; — ^yet  if  such  be  your  sove- 
reign pleasure,  I  fancy  I  must  not  dare  to  resist 
your  wish.  .  .  .  The  delight  of  fretting  over 
things  seems  to  do  ladies  good." 

"  Things  that  concern  those  we  love.  Yes,  sure- 
ly, the  greatest  imaginable  to  me — ^to  share  your 
whole  heart,  Charles — ^not  one  dark  comer  hid  from 
me." 


**  Well,  sip  your  black  draught,  and  let  me  see 
you  safely  to  No.  109,  or  where  is  it  ?  I  mean  to 
have  a  cigar,  and  a  glee  through  the  boards,  from 
those  merry  souls,  while  you  undress  ;  and  to-mor^ 
row  you  shall  be  bored  to  your  content,  with  Gry- 
phon's legal  despatches." 

Content,  almost  light-hearted,  and  smiling 
brightly  at  this  arrangement,  the  happy  young 
■wife  was  led  away. 

If  prudence  had  not  urged  the  immediate  union 
of  Herbert  and  his  bride,  neither  had  wisdom — 
poverty  in  the  back-ground,  joining  in  chorus — 
lifted  up  her  potential  voice  against  it.  The  docu- 
ments so  singularly  recovered,  which  established 
Miss  Hamilton's  legal  claim  to  a  handsome,  if  not 
a  large  fortune,  had  satisfied  the  remaining  scruples 
of  Mrs  Herbert,  the  only  friend  deeply  interested,  that 
if  not  rich  as  riches  are  reckoned  by  the  standard  of 
the  English  ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  or  even  by 
that  of  English  commercial  wealth,  they  would, 
with  Violet's  good  sense  and  simple  tastes,  liave 
enough  for  the  easy  means  of  comfortable  living,  and 
for  the  real  enjoyments  of  refined  life.  Mrs  Her- 
bert, besides,  entertained  a  fond,  proud,  real  mother's 
flattering  opinion  of  the  capacity  and  attainments  of 
her  step-son  ;  and  the  reasonable  expectation,  that 
a  yet  closer  alliance  with  her  friend,  the  Earl  of  Tar- 
bert,  through  a  marriage  with  his  half-neice,  would 
not  narrow  Charles'  prospects  of— all  that  he  re- 
quired— ^an  introduction  into  public  life  through 
the  earl's  patronage.  Spite  of  his  early  embarass- 
ments,  arising  more  from  a  generous  imprudence 
than  personal  extravagance,  when  his  afi^irs  were 
flnaUy  adjusted,  she  was  persuaded  that  a  hand- 

pom0  retenion  would  remain  fn>m  his  own  patri- 


mony ;  and  though  her  fortune  was  tied  up,  and 
for  ever  disposed  away  from  the  family,  a  circum- 
stance of  which  she  now  thought  with  bitter  self- 
reproach,  her  income  was  ample  ;  and  her  gene- 
rosity as  boundless  as  her  afl'ection  for  ^  both 
her  children."  Thus  she  now  named  them  ;  and  in 
her  conduct,  and  even  in  her  heart,  she  made  no 
distinction  between  her  son,  and  that  dster- 
daughter,  who,  coming  in  the  place  of  a  hundred 
frivolous  female  acquaintances,  had  dignified  her 
feelings,  and  doubled  her  enjoyment  of  life,  bj 
giving  her  one  friend  in  whom  her  faith  was 
perfect — one  domestic  companion,  of  her  own  sex, 
with  whom  her  sympathies  were  entire  ;  for  they, 
without  jealousy,  worshipped  the  same  fortunate 
man.  The  union  of  the  lovers  was,  therefore,  the  - 
seal  of  her  own  happiness  ;  she  gained  a  daughter, 
and  kept  her  son. 

But  mortal  pleasure,  what  are  thou  in  sooth ! 
The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below.— 

The  first  intimation  of  danger  came  from  Lady 
Laura  Temple.  It  was  not  in  her  own  power  to 
make  the  restitution  to  Mrs  Herbert  which  her  pride 
and  her  sense  of  justice  equally  dictated.  Nay, 
there  were  grave  doubts,  from  the  nature  of  the 
absurd  settlement,  whether  Lady  Laura  could  ever 
possess  the  right  of  disposing  of  money  vested  in 
several  trustees,  of  whom  her  father  was  one  and  Sir 
George  Lees  another,  for  the  behoof  of  her  younger 
diildren,  without  respect  to  who  the  father  of  said 
children  might  be.  Lady  Laura  was  indeed  clearly 
entitled  to  dispose  of  the  income  of  this  property 
when,  on  the  death  of  Mrs  Herbert,  it  shoidd  accrue 
to  her.  But  this  was  a  distant  view,  and  she  had 
perfectly  comprehended  the  dilemma,  when  slie  ^ 
made,  as  she  imagined,  that  happy  compromise 
with  her  father,  which  led  to  his  conceding  the 
claims  of  Miss  Hamilton  without  opposition.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  real  wishes  of  the 
earl  respecting  his  half-neice,  neither  was  he  a  free 
agent.  It  was  found  that  he  had  people  of  business 
and  also  creditors,  who  must  be  consulted,  and,  in 
particular,  one  provincial  broker,  Mr  Stokes,  who, 
having  advanced  very  laige  sums  to  rescue  him 
from  bad  and  dangerous  hands,  now  claimed  or 
assumed  the  sole  direction  of  his  affairs.  It  was 
not  a  fortnight  after  the  joyful  marriage  of  Herbert 
and  Violet,  ere  Mrs  Herbert,  alarmed  and  vexed, 
apprized  Lady  Laura  of  the  unexpected  turn  which 
the  affair  had  taken,  and  that  the  carl's  people  ef 
business  were  prepared  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the 
claims  of  his  niece — that,  in  shoit,  a  suit  had 
been  unavoidably  commenced,  in  which  Mr  Charles 
Herbert,  and  his  wife,  were  the  prosecutors,  and 
the  defendant,  tlie  Right  Honourable  Dudley 
Temple  earl  of  Tarbert.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
vexatious  affair;  for  the  same  prosecutors  were 
also  compelled  to  become  defendants,  in  an 
action  to  recover  damages,  brought  by  "Pro- 
fessor Cryppes,  Mus.  Doc,  against  his  late  pupil, 
Violet  Gabrielle  Hamilton,  otherwise  Violet  Ga- 
brielle  Herbert."  The  parties  were,  in  the  mean- 
time, in  the  height  of  their  honeymoon  bliss, 
travelling  leisurely,  as  pleasure  or  inclination  dic- 
tated, throug^h  some  of  the  most  beaiitifol  scenery 
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in  England.  Their  affSectionate,  anxious  mother 
was  ^st  reluctant  to  disturb  the  joy  of  the 
young  ^air ;  and,  though  she  was  at  last  obliged 
to  forward  letters  of  business  to  her  son,  Care  could 
not  long  survive  in  the  bright  presence  of  Rapture, 
even  had  Charles  been  of  a  disposition  to  cherish 
the  churlish  guest. 

Yet  Herbert's  communications  with  his  solicitor, 
Mr  Gryphon,  gradually  became  direct  and  frequent ; 
and  so  much  was  involved  in  the  issue  of  one  of 
the  suits — ^for  he  could  not  speak  of  the  prosecution 
of  Cryppes,  without  ridicule  and  contempt — ^that 
it  was  not  possible  to  banish  it  wholly  from  his 
thoughts.  If  the  lawyers  of  the  earl — ^for  that 
noble  person  constantly  disclaimed  all  share  in  the 
affair  himself— *were  able  to  set  aside  the  claims  of 
Violet,  the  young  couple,  left  entirely  dependent 
on  Mrs  Herbert,  or  nearly  so,  might,  in  case  of 
lier  death,  be  involved  in  serious  distress,  which 
Herbert  felt  it  was  wise  and  manly  to  look  at 
once  in  the  face,  and  to  provide  against ; — and  this 
was  to  be  his  first  duty  immediately  on  returning  to 
town.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the  apprehensions 
entertained  by  his  mother,  i^nd  her  East  India 
friends,  for  the  solvency  of  a  great  house  in  Cal- 
cutta, in  which  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  was 
placed — and  which  she  had  confided  to  Violet — 
he  could  better  have  appreciated  those  feelings  of 
extreme  uneasinesswhich  his  wife,  as  bidden  by  their 
mother,  hid  in  her  heart,  though  she  could  not 
believe  that  concealment  was  either  well-judged  or 
Justifiable.  And,  now  that  her  husband  had  pro- 
mised to  keep  no  painful  secrets  from  her,  she  re- 
solved to  solicit  Mrs  Herbert  to  allow  her  to  treat 
him  with  the  same  candour  and  confidence. 


CHAPTER  XVT. 

In  the  meantime,  Herbert  having  attended  his 
wife  through  the  long  and  labyrinthine  passages 
and  stairs  of  the  Crown  and  Mitre, — ^with  tender- 
ness and  gallantry  whicli  excited  the  lively  admi- 
ration of  all  the  peeping  chamber-maids,  and 
convinced  the  skipping  young  waiters  that  the 
"  handsome  couple"  in  No.  16,  could  not  have  been 
married  above  a  week  at  the  most, — ^returned  to  his 
cigar  and  the  newspaper,  to  spend  the  permitted 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But  several  hours  elapsed 
before  he  joined  his  sleepless  and  anxious  partner, 
who,  but  for  very  shame,  would  long  before  have 
risen  and  alarmed  the  house,  or  have  gone  herself 
hi  search  of  him.  It  Is  now  our  purpose  to  ac- 
count for  Herbert's  long  absence,  and  that  first 
transgression  against  domestic  rule,  to  which  tliere 
had  been  some  temptation. 

While  Herbert  smoked,  mused,  and  scanned  the 
London  newspapers,  he,  at  the  same  time,  drank 
in  the  mellifluous  sounds  of  the  amateur  glee- 
singers  on  the  other  side  of  the  oaken  pannels ;  and 
learned,  from  the  grumbling  tones  of  some  of  the 
party,  that  they  were  still  without  the  effulgence 
of  the  star  of  the  night,  and  the  more  substantial 
comforts  of  supper ;  which  was  now  becoming  a 
matter  of  some  interest,  as  early  dinners  were  the 
old-fashioned,  firugal  habit  of  the  town. 

*^  Fltzwagram  has  to  wash  the  paint  from  hie 
face,  and  throw  off  hie  stage<^lothes,    Don  Felix 


to  night — and  super-admirable !  though  tragedy  is 
his  forte"  —  said  Greenth waits  the  chainnan, 
anxious  to  preserve  good  humour.  *^  But  here  he 
comes:  quick — Glorious  Apollo !  strike  up!" 

It  was  a  false,  if  flattering,  alarm ;  and  Green- 
thwaite's  neighbour,  Mr  Sturt  the  ironmonger,  a 
middle-aged  citizen — a  candidate  for  the  dignity  of 
alderman,  and,  of  late,  more  of  a  politician  than  a 
dilettante— though  he  had  seen  the  day — now 
growled  exceedingly.  He  had  come  out  rather 
against  his  will,  and,  moreover,  had  dined  at  one 
o'clock, 

^^Draw  Fitzwagram  out  in  the  political  line, 
Greenthwaite,"  said  Mr  Copper  the  young  watch<* 
maker,  and  vice-chairman.  "The  fellow,  sir" — 
addressing  Sturt — "  is  up  to  eveiy  thing,  and  every 
body,  in  London— man,  woman,  and  baby.  That 
row,  and  pulling  of  caps,  between  the  queen  "—* 
but  here  the  discourse  minching  treason,  died  away 
into  an  unintelligible  whisper;  though  Herbert 
was  left  to  conclude  that  the  other  belligerent  was 
the  queen-dowager.  "Fact,  sir,"  continued  Mr 
Copper,  as  the  ironmonger  growled  unbelief. 
"  Women,  as  Fitzwagram  remarked  at  the  time, 
are  pretty  much  the  same  every  where,  when  they 
get  hold  of  each  other^s  caps,  and  into  a  real  pas- 
sion— ^palace  or  fish-stall  *  all  one.' " 

Thepositionof  Herbert,  with  hisoigarinhismonth, 
and  his  legs  tilted,  Anglo-American  fashion,  on 
each  side  of  the  stove,  was  too  luxurious  to  permit 
curiosity  to  get  the  better  of  laziness ;  so  he  was 
contented  with  what  he  could  learn  of  palaee  anec- 
dote without  moving  nearer.  "No  one  must 
cross-question  him,"  continued  Copper,  "or  he 
bolts  at  once — a  high,  fractious  chap  ;  It  must  all 
come  of  his  own  side." 

"Humph!"  said  the  ironmonger,  speaking  in 
the  natund  language,  or,  perhaps,  in  that  of  a 
people  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  named  the  Souh 
Sow  nation.  "Sits  up  all  night,  and  lies  a-bed  all 
day ;  no  one  ever  yet  saw  the  face  o'  un  on  the 
pavement  in  sun-loight :  a  queer  customers-squints 
like  dinkins." 

"A  common  habit  of  men  of  genius,"  said 
Greenthwaite,  "to  ^consume  the  midnight  oil.* 
And  that  cast  of  the  eyes — what  effect  it  gives  to 
his  Shylock !  Then  tibe  expression  of  Fitzwag- 
ram's  face  is  so  decidedly  intellectual  I  What  are 
mere  physical  advantages?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  grumbled  the  ironmonger  drily,  and 
measuring,  with  the  tail  of  his  sly  eye,  the  sixty- 
five-inches  length  of  his  friend — 

"Remembor,  sir,  Garrick  was  a  dwarf;  and 
the  husky  voice  and  stunted  figure  of  Rean." 

"That  creater  had  an  eye  in  its  head  like  a 
toa-ad,"  said  the  ironmonger,  excited  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  play-going  days—"  There  was 
real  stuffs  in  yon  little  body." 

Passing  whiflFs  of  the  savoury  cookery,  for  which 
the  Crown  and  Mitre  was  renowned,  at  least  within 
its  own  precincts,  now  ascended  the  stairs,  and 
whetted  the  impatience  of  the  company.  Mr  Greenth- 
waite, on  the  principle  by  which  a  skilful  manager 
propitiates  the  impatient  and  angry  gods,  called  for 
more  music ;  for  die  abbey  clock  struck  ten,  and  the 
ironmongery  rising  in  wrRth,  threw  a  crown  on  tb« 
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table,  as  his  share  of  the  bill,  and  swore  he'd  ^*  be 
danged  if  he'd  wait  another  minute  for  face  of  man." 
Greenthwaite  and  Copper  interposed  between  him 
and  the  door,  and  ere  the  **  Chough  and  Crow"  had 
fairly  taken  wing,  "  Glorious  Apollo"  once  more 
struck  up,  and  loud  and  long-continued  plaudits  an- 
nounced to  Herbert  the  arrival  of  the  illustrious  guest. 
The  bustle  of  the  waiters,  and  the  clanking  of  dishes 
drowned  the  explanations  and  apologies,  save  that 
Mr  Fitzwagram  had  found  London  despatches  at 
his  lodgings  which  he  was  obliged  to  answer  in 
course  of  post.  '*  And,  gentleman,"  he  continued, 
in  a  hollow  theatrical  whisper,  '^you  may  look 
out  for  news .'" 

"  By  the  gods  of  the  Greeks !"  ejaculated  the 
solitary  smoker,  rising  half  laughing,  ^^  but  I  sus- 
pected as  much !  Jack's  alive  !  Here  is  news 
for  Violet  and  Marion !"  and  he  advanced  to  the 
partition. 

"News!"  respectfully  re-echoed  Greenthwaite, 
who  was  now  installed  in  the  chair,  Mr  John  Quintin 
Cryppes,  alias  Henry  Adolphus  Fitzwagram,  on  his 
right  hand,  the  ironmonger  on  his  left,  and  a  large 
turkey  smoking  before  him. — "  What  have  we  got 
here  ?'  said  Jack,  clapping  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
and  looking  round — "Turkey,  goose,  and  bustard !" 
And  Mr  Copper  the  Vice,  who  at  once  apprehended 
the  joke,  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  as  he  ex- 
plained to  his  neighbours  who  was  goose  and  who 
was  bustard. 

"  Foreign  or  domestic,  sir,"  inquired  the  iron- 
monger, who  had  more  self-assurance  than  the 
younger  men,  probably  from  his  late  experience  of 
great  ones  in  the  town-council  and  in  electioneer- 
ing matters. 

"  Foreign  and  domestic,"  was  the  pithy  and  em- 
phatic reply,  which  produced  quite  a  sensation. 
However,  supper  was  to  be  despatched,  and  Fitz- 
wagram did  ample  honour  to  the  entertainment ; 
praised  the  cookery  as  wonderful  for  the  provinces, 
and  sent  his  compliments  to  Mrs  Jobson  and  her 
cook.  Greenthwaite  was  too  evidently  absorbed  in 
the  honourable  but  onerous  duties  which  awaited 
him  to  attend  to  mere  trencher-filling,  in  which  the 
ironmonger  officiated ;  and  at  length  King,  Queen, 
Duchess  of  Kent,  Queen  Adelaide,  Duke  of  Sussex, 
Army,  Navy,  and  "  all  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family,"  having  been  rapidly  swallowed,  Mr  Green- 
thwaite rose,  bumper  in  hand,  to  propose  the  toast  of 
the  night ;  and  Mr  Fitzwagram  modestly  veiled  his 
face  with  his  hand,  allowing  himself  merely  a  vista, 
between  tlie  third  and  fourth  finger,  through  which 
to  survey  the  company,  while  the  orator,  on  his 
legs — or  rather  see-sawing  from  leg  to  leg,  like  her 
majesty's  government — with  equal  modesty  and  hu- 
mility, *first  proclaimed  "  his  entire  and  utter  unfit- 
ness and  unworthiness  to  discharge  the  great  and  im- 
portant duty  which  had  devolved  upon  the  humble 
individual  before  that  honourable  company." 

After  several  more  of  the  same  kind  of  depreca-- 
tory  flourishes,  which  the  ironmonger  in  a  gruff  aside 
called  "  all  bam,"  he  fairly  launched  out  into  a 
harangue  which  glanced  from  heaven  to  earth,  and 
threw  a  isweep-net  over  the  "  Roman  Roscius," 
Shakspeare,  Garrick,  the  great  Columbian  lion- 
queller,  to  whom  "  he  of  the  bean-stalk"  was  but  as 


a  dwarf ;  and  the  "  Centaur  Ducrow."  Mr  Copper 
remarked,  in  a  whisper,  to  the  critics  at  the  bfldtom  of 
the  table — ^the  top  being  given  up  to  the  wealth  and 
respectability — that  this  was  inapt  to  the  occasion, 
as  Fitzwagram  was  devoted  to  the  legitimate  drama, 
and  not  to  be  classed  with  Ducrow  and  Van  Am- 
burgh.  The  orator,  however,  recovered  this  slip, 
if  it  was  one  ;  and  having  borrowed  a  certain  work 
from  the  Town  library,  went  through  the  whole 
bead-roll  of  eminent  British  actors,  and  wound  up 
the  peroration  by  placing  Fitzwagram  infinitely 
above  them  all,  as,  "  him,  gentlemen !  who,  to  the 
classic  purity  and  statutes^^tie*  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  a  Kemble,  the  fire  and  passion  of  a  Kean,  the 
massive  majesty  of  a  Macready,  added  the  cordial 
hilarious  brtisqueness  of  a  Sheridan  Knowles ! " 

Tliunders  of  applause,  in  which  Herbert  joined 
gaily,  followed  tliis  burst  of  eloquence;  glasses 
were  emptied  and  replenished,  and  down  sunk  liilr 
Greenthwaite,  leaning  back  on  hiB  chair,  and 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  up  rose 
Mr  Fitzwagram,  murmuring,  indistinct,  heavy- 
breathed,  "  overpowered,"  "  the  very  humble  indi- 
vidual before  them,"  "  so  impressed,"  "  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  honour  just  conferred  upon  him, 
by  the  respectable,  the  enlightened,  the  intelligent, 
the  accomplished  assembly  he  had  the  delight  to 
see  around  liim ;  the  elite  of  an  ancient  city,  long- 
distinguished  for  critical  taste  and  acumen  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  drama ;  for  audiences,  whose 
approbation  was  at  once  a  sure  passport  to  that  goal 
of  every  histrionic  aspirant's  ambition, — ^the  Lon- 
don boards  I"  Loud  applause ! — ^the  company  were 
almost  as  proud  of  their  town  as  of  its  citizens. 

"  Impudent  dog !"  thought  Herbert,  who  no"w 
fairly  dragged  forward  his  chair  to  the  slit  in  the 
partition,  where  the  map  of  Derbyshire  afforded 
a  full  view  of  the  room  and  the  company, — a  circle 
of  ruddy,  beaming,  hilarious  John-Bull  faces,  aU 
turned  to  the  eloquent  Fitzwagram,  which  it  was 
really,  to  a  man  of  social  feelings,  comfortable  to 
look  upon.    Herbert  had  placed  another  chair  to  ac- 
commodate his  legs,  lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  and  dis- 
posed himself  so  as  to  see  and  listen  at  his  ease ;  as  the 
chamber-maid  entered  the  parlour, — the  identical 
Mrs  Hannah — an  over-dressed  good-looking  wo- 
man, with  the  faintest  tinge  of  rouge  giving  lustre 
to  her  black  eyes,  many  strings  of  coral  beads  in- 
crusting  her   white  neck,  and  long  cork-screw 
ringlets,  through  which  gleamed  longer  gold  ear- 
rings.   The  lady  started,  or  afiected  to  start ;  but 
stood  her  ground  while  offering  to  withdraw,  until 
she  had  explained  that,  fancying  the  parlour  un- 
occupied, she  had  stolen  in  for  a  peep  of  the  star 
and  the  company.    The  gallantry  of  Herbert  could 
not  baulk  so  harmless  a  purpose.    Nor  did  she  re- 
main long  to  tax  his  politeness.    The  glance  of  a 
minute,  during  which  Herbert  closely  watched  the 
changes  of  her  face,  so  far  as  he  could  see  it,  satis- 
fied her  and  him  ;  and,  curtsying,  she  withdrew  in 
some  haste,  as  if  afraid  of  being  detected  in  her 
peeping  propensities. 

Many    more  speeches   were  made,  and  toasts 
drank ;   but  Herbert  was  more  amused  by  the 

*  So  afterwards  printed  in  the  Tory  county  paper. 
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green-room  anecdotes,  with  which  Fitzwagram 
crammed  the  chairman,  and  astonished  the  iron- 
monger; who  sat  vdth  a  face  of  strange  perplexity, 
hearing  of  Taglioni's  bust,  wliich  was  not  quite 
what  it  should  be;  and  Madame  Vestris'  legs, 
which  were  absolute  perfection ;  and  the  suspicious 

liaisons  bf  Miss y  which  made  Mr  Sturt  shake 

his  head, — and,  for  the  sake  of  the  morab  of  young 
Greenthwaite  and  Copper,  beg  rather  for  another 
comic  song,  as  of  better  moral  tendency  than  such 
perilous  stuff.      Fitzwagram's  comic  songs  and 
comic  imitations,  fairly,  in  the  ironmonger's  opin- 
ion, eclipsed  his  tragedy — ^but  this  the  younger 
men  would  not  allow  ;  yet  the  imitations  of  Cliarles 
Mathews    were  so  good,  that    Herbert    hunself 
>^        laughed  aloud  in  his  concealment,  and  the  iron- 
monger was  nearly  choking.    Most  of  the  com- 
pany had  now  dropped  away,  but  a  few  stanch 
hands  and  choice  spirits  crowded  the  closer  round 
the  chairman  and  Fitzwagram  ;  and  Copper  pro- 
posed *^  the  health  of  Charles  Mathews,  Esquire,  and 
the  comic  stage !"  which  at  once  called  Fitzwagram 
to  his  feet  to  return  thanks ;  which  he  did,  accord- 
ing to  the  fiat  newspaper  report,  only,  '^  in  neat  &i^d 
pointed  terms." 
•*^  "  Ah  !  I  ought  to  do  my  best  for  poor  Charley," 

said  the  eloquent  actor,  receiving  the  compliments 
of  his  audience,  as  he  sat  down,  with  a  nonchalant 
yet  gracious  and  patronizing  air.  *'  He  is  a  good 
boy,  Mathews. — ^Ay,  many  a  time  and  oft  have  we 
together  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  since  we 
first  gave  each  other  black  eyes  at  Eton — ay,  and  at 
Ivy  Cottage  made  up  the  quarrel  over  mince-pie, 
and  the  least  tiny  drop  of  champagne,  that  charm- 
ing Mrs  M  thought  good  for  boys — ay,  ay ;  I 
grow  an  old  man." 

**  He  was  at  Eton,  you  remark,"  said  Green- 
thwaite, aside  to  the  ironmonger,  eager  to  catch 
the  slenderest  cue  that  was  likely  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  Fitzwagram's  incognito.  "  Capital 
school,  Eton,"  continued  Greenthwaite  ;  "  the  first 
men  in  the  country  are  bred  there." 

"  Eton,  did  I  say  1 — ^what  a  blabbing  blockhead 
I  do  become,  when  set  down  among  choice  friends. 
No  such  thing,  I  assure  you — not  Eton,  nor  yet 
Harrow  : — I  was  bred  nowhere,  gentlemen  ;  I  am 
the  Wandering  Jew, — the  Man  in  the  Moon, — that 
mystery  in  an  Iron  Mask,  found  in  the  Bastille, 
egad." 

'*  In  the  brazen  visor.  Jack !"  was  said  in  a  hol- 
low voice,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  portrait 
of  the  late  Lord-lieutenant  that  hmig  overhead ;  and 
which  Jobson  had  got  liberty  for  an  itinerant  artist 
to  copy  from  that  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  part-pay- 
ment of  a  long  bill. 

"Who  speaks?"  cried  the  chairman,  firing  at 
the  insult  offered  to  the  distinguished  guest,  and 
rising  to  his  feet ;  while  ^ack,  <zlias  Fitzwagram, 
also  rose,  looked  round  uneasily,  and  buttoned  his 
coat,  as  if  instinctively  preparing  to  bolt,  while  his 
friends  stared  at  each  other. 

**  Dem'd  impertinent  jest, — some  of  those  scamps 
of  under-waiters  for  a  trick,  I  fancy." 

"  I'll  put  them  to  death  without  benefit  of  clergy," 
cried  Greenthwaite,  seizing  Fitzwagram's  sword- 
pane. 


"  Bah  I  not  worth  while,"  said  the  great  man, 
recollecting  himself,  and  resuming  his  chair ;  and 
matters  of  greater  pith  and  moment  soon  made  Her- 
bert's boyish  exercise  in  his  old  and  boyish  acquire- 
ments in  ventriloquy  be  forgotten.  From  the  in- 
terior of  the  Palace,  Fitzwagram  had  got  into  the 
Cabinet  Council ;  and  his  mute  audience,  now  be- 
come small  and  select,  appeared  fully  to  appreciate 
his  whispered,  mysterious  confidences, — ^not  made, 
however,  until  each  had  vowed  perpetual  silence. 

"  Fitzwag  knows  all  those  high  fellows,"  Mr 
Greenthwaite  was  heard  to  remark. — As  the  night 
wore  away,  and  familiarity  increased,  the  draper 
had  gradually  dropped,  first  the  ceremonious  Mis- 
ter; then  the  final  syllable  of  the  great  man's  sur- 
name ;  until,  under  ihc  full  pressure  of  two  bottles, 
the  appellation  diminished  to  Fitzwag  and  Fitz. 
But  he  still  appeared  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of 
the  rare  and  sacred  information  confided  to  him, — 
even  when  it  began  to  ooze  out  as  the  wine  flowed 
in. 

'*  'Pon  my  soul  I  saw  the  letter — addressed  Burke 
Barker,  Esq.,  Baker  Street. — He  gave  me  Barker's 
autograph, — show  it  you  to-morrow ;  does  all  the 
dramatic  criticism, — ^knows  the  thing  and  the  actors 
so  well  that  he  does  not  care  whether  he  sees  the 
play  performed  or  not.  Has  more  freedom  of  style 
without : — But  an  awkward  thing  happened ^" 

"  Why,  Barker  the  famous  editor !  do  you  really 
know  him,  sir?"  respectfully  inquired  the  admir- 
ing Copper.  "  What  a  cutting  up  he  gave  the  blues 
in  his  paper,  at  our  last  election.  What  a  fellow 
that !  what  a  pen  he  wields !" 

"  With  help."  Was  the  sententious  reply  of 
Jack,  delivered  in  a  tone  which  made  Herbert  smile ; 
though  he  was  now  becoming  anxious  that  the 
party  should  break  up,  as  he  wished  most  particu- 
larly to  say  two  words  in  private  to  their  illustrious 
guest,  and  did  not  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  company,  or  even  of  the  sage  James  Winkin 
or  his  myrmidons,  to  the  circumstance,  by  a  for- 
mal message. 

"  I  wish  you  saw  some  of  those  London  whelps 
of  the  press,  gentlemen,"  resumed  Mr  Ciyppes, 
grandly.  "  No  man  is,  you  know,  a  hero  to  his 
valet." 

"  Fitz  knows  all  those  dons,"  hickuped  Mr 
Greenthwaite,  now  considerably  cut, — ^but  more 
proud  than  ever  of  his  great  friend  and  himself. 

**  Familia^  as  my  garter,"  responded  Jack,  who 
now  lighteda  cigar,  and  lolled  back  in  his  chair 
with  an  air  of  ineffable  enjoyment  and  supe- 
riority. 

"  I  say,  Fitz,  my  boy,"  ventured  the  chairman, 
prompted  by  the  importunity  of  the  inordinately 
curious  Copper,  and  rendered  audacious  by  the 
condescension  of  the  lion  of  the  night,  "  do,  pray, 
tell  m^^we  are  only  friends  here — ^that  capital 
thing  D'Orsay  said  to  you  about  young  D'lsraeli, 
or  something.    It  was  a  rum  go,  that." 

The  President  of  the  Shakspearo  Club,  it  was 
to  be  feared,  was  becoming  forward  and  vulgar. 
Mr  Copper  frowned  upon  him  severely,  while  Fitz- 
wagram, not  in  the  least  discomposed,  replied : — 

"  Ah,  poor  dear  D'Orsay  \-^Mirabely  you  mean ; 
we  say  Mirabel,  now.    I  kpow  no  D'Orsay,  save 
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ihe  dentist.  But  Mirabel!  the  finest  creature 
that  breathes,  though,  alas !  he  ages  apace : — 

All  that*B  bright  must  fade. 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest ! 

as  the  countess  whispered  to  us  one  day  in  her 
yellow  boudoir,  when  the  count  made  his  aceostf 
after  a  whitebait  dinner  at  Greenwich  or  Black- 
wall— I  really  forget  where  we  had  been, — ^which 
had  somewhat  deepened  the  incipient  crowds-feet." 

Copper  and  Greenthwaite  exchanged  admiring 
glances. 

"  But  you  shan't,  Fitz,  my  boy,  get  off  without 
tliat  capital  story,"  said  the  latter. 

^'It  isn't  fair,  gentlemen,  to  tell  tales  out  of  school. 
I  am  mum.  I  shall  get  hufied  with  you,  Gteen- 
thwaite,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  have  either  eye  or 
tongue  for  what  falls  from  a  friend  in  confidence.  I 
remember,  now,  it  was  neither  at  Lady  B.'s — a  great 
many  Lady  B.*b  in  the  peerage,  you  know — ^nor 
yet  at  the  Atliensum,  Mirabel  let  drop  that  pearl 
of  wit,  but  at  one  of  the  celebrated  Prafessor 
Cryppes*  famous  musical  parties,  which  turned 
tlie  head  of  the  town  last  season,  and  at  which  all 
nations  were  represented  by  their  regular  ambassa- 
dors." 

**-"  Any  tlung  to  the  family  party  in  Newgate  for 
imnning  away  with  Stokes,  the  Warwickshire 
banker's  daughter!"  inquired  Copper;  but  Fitz- 
wagram  did  not  hear. 

**  Bulwer  and  a  few  more  men,"  he  continued — 
But  there  was  a  cross  fire  from  the  ironmonger 
— "What  came  of  that  business?"  he  inquired; 
•*  anybody  hanged  for  it  yet  ? — sarve  them  right—" 
«... 

— ^  Bulwer  and  a  few  more  men  came  straight 
from  dinner  at  the  club ;  but  Sir  George  Lees,  who 
had  been  on  an  election  committee,  was  obliged  to 
go  home  to  dress—" 

"  The  member  for  Wolverton  ? "  inquired  the 
ironmonger. 

"  Ditto — ^he  went  home,  as  I  was  saying  ..." 

**  Which  he  won't  long  be,"  rudely  interrupted 
the  ironmonger.  "  A  rof,  and  a  fellow  of  bad 
morals." 

*'  When  was  that  found  out,  pray,"  asked  Jack, 
sharply,  and  in  a  voice  Aill  of  meaning,-^"  since  he 
ratted^  as  you,  sir,  term  the  thing  ?" 

"  The  Stokes'  connexion  have  resolved  to  oust 
him,  for  the  countenance  he  has  given  to  the  black- 
guards engaged  in  the  abduction  of  Miss  ...  (if 
Juliana  could  have  heard  herself  called  Miss!) 
I  had  that  at  the  fii-st  hand — ^from  the  traveller  of 
Stokes  Brothel's,  wire  mamifacturcrs,  in  this  very 
room,  where  he  gave  a  few  of  us  a  supper  on  his  last 
journey.  They  will  spend  ten  thousand  on  it,  but 
they  will  have  Lees  out,  a  Stokes  in,  and  bring  the 
Va^bond  Cryppses  to  justice." 

**  You  are  a  politician,  my  good  sir,  I  perceive," 
said  Fitzwagram,  squinting  arrows  and  death  at 
the  ffiir  round  stomach,  with  good  ix>ast-beef  lined, 
of  the  ironmonger ;  at  least,  as  Jack's  oblique  glance 
<^)peared  to  people  of  ordinary  vision. 

"  No,  sir,  1  am  no  politician ;  I  am  here  to  en- 
J<»y  good  fellowship  and  discuss  tlie  drama  and  the 
liUtt  aite>  and^-'ijiaiig  poIitica-^-eh,  Greeny  ?" 


Mr  Greenthwaite  nodded  and  smiled  entire 
probation. 

"  Hang  swindling  vagabonds  that  would  nui 
away  with  a  young  girl,  sir,  against  her  own  and 
her  parents*  will,  for  her  cash,  sir, — ^for  her  cash  !  " 
spluttered  the  ironmonger,  who  felt  strongly.  He 
had  daughters  himself,  two  of  them,— K)ne  of  whoxn» 
with  a  portion  of  £1500,  he  might  have  bestowecl 
on  Greenthwaite,  had  the  dilettante  draper  been 
more  steady ;  and  he  had  eaten  salt,  if  not  with  the 
Messrs  Stokes,  yet  at  their  expense  ;  he  was,  be* 
sides,  a  very  honest  man,  baning  that  he  was  unable 
aU  at  once  to  grant  country  customers  the  full  bene- 
fit of  those  reduced  prices  of  Birmingham  and 
Shefiield  wares,  which  filled  him  witli  horror  and. 
unfeigned  alann  for  the  safety  of  the  Brltisli. 
Constitution ! 

Mr  Cryppee,  notwithstanding  his  philosophy,  was 
not  perfectly  at  ease  under  this  unlocked  for  in- 
fliction. He  merely  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips 
to  attempt  a  diversion,  and  to  repeat*^^^  I  detest 
politics  save  in  the  gallery  of  the  house  when  a 
friend's  motion  is  on ;  or,  with  the  Timet  in  my 
hand  wet  of  a  morning,  over  my  cq/^  cAom^.  As 
O'Connell  remarked  to  me  one  morning  that  ShaH 
and  I  went  home  with  him, — after  he  had  floored 
Stanley, — ^to  partake  of  a  noggin  of  smoked  whisky- 
punch,  screeching  hot" ■ — 

"O'ConneU,  sir  I"  shouted  the  admiring  iron- 
monger. 

^  Yes ;  I  presume  you  have  heard,  in  these 
northern  parts,  of  such  an  individual  ?" 

**  Drink  whisky  puncli  with  Mr  O'Connell  1 " 

^  Why,  ay,  man  ;  and  yet  tlie  stars  have  nok 
fallen  on  my  head.  What  do  you  take  me  for» 
now  ?" 

The  ironmonger  was  past  speecli ;  yet  in  his  cyo 
there  was  shrewd  questioning.  The  statement  of 
Mr  Fitzwagi'am  might  have  been  quite  correct ;  and 
many  a  strange  playfellow  Mr  O'Connell  must 
have  encountered  in  his  long  bustling  day ;  yet  our 
friend  Jack  was  not  perfectly  easy ;  he,  besides, 
hated  cross-questioning ;  and  he  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  subject  by  repeating — 

"  Ay,  whisky  imnch — ^punch  of  poteen — darlui^ 
little  name!  Whisky,  gentlemen  and  friends," 
and  he  sung  jollily, 

'  Wliich  came  iVom  a  siUl, 
Snug  under  a  hill, 
Where  eye  of  gua^er  saw  it  not !' 

Know  Dan  O'Connell?  Perhaps  I  don't  know 
him. — ^Ask  him." 

Jack  looked  prodigiously  knowing ;  and,  after  a 
pause  of  mingled  consternation  and  admiration,  he 
proceeded  more  quietly. 

"  When  I  was,  last  season,  at  Darrynane  Abl)oy 
— where  a  few  rollicking  boys  of  us  made  a  run  up 
from  Killamey — ah.  Greeny,  my  dear  fellow  I  I 
see  you  are  slyly  taking  notes :  well,  write  Darry- 
nane— not  Den^nane,  as  the  Cockneys  have  it :  a 
trifle,  to  be  sure  ;  yet  such  things,  as  Crokcr  says, 
mark  tlie  difference  between  bipeds ; — when  I  was 
last  with  O'Connell  at  his  seat — by  the  way, 
Greenthwaite,  would  you  like  a  letter  of  mtroduc- 
tion  to  O'ConneU,  when  you  next  run  up  to  town 
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for  your  winter  faahions  ? — Praj,  remind  me  of  it 
to-morrow— 
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**  When  you  were  last  at  Derrynane,  sir?"  said 
the  now  half-envions  ironmonger,  who  saw  no 
right  that  Greenthwaite,  so  much  younger  a  man 
ill  years,  and  of  lower  standing  in  the  corporation, 
had  to  get^  before  him,  introductions  to  great  men. 
He  recalled  the  speaker  to  the  question,  '^But 
ain't  that  Croker  a  danged  Tory?  Tell  us  of 
O'Connell — Croker's  no  go.  .  .  •  •  You  would 
have  lots  of  politics,  of  course  ?" 

'*  Devil  a  bit  of  it ; — Shunting,  like  Nimrods,  all 
the  morning,  and  carousing  all  night ;  with  inter- 
ludes of  the  ladies,  waltzing,  and  Lish  melodies, 
for  us  young  fellows.  Dan  and  the  priests  gener- 
ally stuck  by  the  bottle.  Rint-d&y  was  not  come 
rouud ;  and  in  London  and  Dublin  O'ConneU  gets 
a  stomachful  of  political  blarney.  Besides,  we 
differ  in  sentiment :  Mr  O'Connell  is  a  good  Catho- 
lic— all  my  eye  I"  and  Jack  touched  not  his  eye, 
but  Ills  wry,  or  as  he  called  it,  Italic  nose.  *^  1  am 
a  devoted  Churchman ;  we,  therefore,— differ,  but 
amicably." 

*^  You  are  against  Repeal,  I  daresay  V*  said  the 
ironmonger,  earnestly. 

^  Repeal ! — ^you  shall  hear.  The  morning  I  left 
Darrynane,  O'Connell  and  Prince  John — ^Bruen 
and  I  call  him  the  Pretender ^" 

**  Brucn? — ain't  he  a  Tory  that  fellow,  sir  ?'  said 
the  ironmonger. 

**  Bruen !  perhaps  it  was  not  Bruen.  It  might 
be  O'Ferrall,  or  O'Callaghan,  or  Fitzmaurice,  or 
■  I  can't  remember  half  their  dem'd  Mile- 

sian names ;  and  when  not  absolutely  certain,  on 
points  of  fact,  I  am  apt  to  be  even  superstitious  in 
my  scruples." 

'*  Right,  sir,  right,"  said  the  earnest  ironmonger. 
«  Nothing  like  stark  truth.'* 

**  Nothing  like  it,  sir.  Tell  truth  and  shame  the 
devih    Said  I  right?    An  Englishman's  maxim. 

But  where  was  I  ?    0  i  on  tlio 

road  to  Tralee.  Emphasis  on  the  last  syllable-— 
Tra/«0,  Greenthwaite.  The  Saxons  bamboozle 
Irish  names  exactly  as  they  do  Irish  interests. 
Wo  were  at  a  turn  of  the  road — *  Halt,'  cried  Dan, 
drawing  bridle  opposite  an  old  dilapidated  farm- 
house— *  There,  Fitzwagram,  my  dear  fellow,'  said 
he,  addressing  me,  '  there  stands  the  humble 
home  in  which  the  Liberator  was  born ;  and  in 
which  my  grandmother — ^blest  be  the  place  of  her 
rest ! — rared  twenty-two  childre.*  Bless  his  rich 
Munater  brogue!  for  it  flows  from  his  lips  like 
honey  and  oiled  butter." 

"AbuU!  abull!"  shouted Greentliwaite.  "How 
could  O'Connell  remember  the  rearing  of  his 
grandmother's  children?" 

"  Hold  your  gab,  if  you  please,  Dick,  and  let 
the  gentleman  tell  out  his  story,"  cried  the  iron- 
monger, who  being  a  politician,  was  now  i^ally 
interested. 

"Nay,  if  I  am  to  be  interrupted?"  said  the 
speaker,  drawing  up  staidily. 

"  A  myriad  of  pardons,  Mr  Fitzw^agram ;  my 
vivacity  ran  away  witli  me — ^never  can  hold  in  a 
joke." 

"JCeep  a  small  check-string  over  your  fancy. 


Greenthwaite,  my  dear  fellow;  yon  are  a  good 
creature,  butr— ^e«j,"  The  ironmonger  chuckled, 
and  Jack  went  on : — "  Daniel  don't  want  feeling 
I  assure  you,  gentlemen.  'Tis  said  he  is  altogether 
a  humbug ;  now,  I  don't  think  it  above  half ;  his 
sentimental  vein  is  not  altogether  affectation.  We 
had  allowed  the  party  to  outride  us ;  O'Connell 
pi*etending  to  give  his  favourite  garron  Paddy,  or 
Padroon,  or  something,  a  breathing,  that  we  might, 
ere  parting,  have  a  private  chat.  My  notion  is 
he  wished  to  win  me ;  but  never  mind  that. 
^Wlien  I  look  on  that  humble  mansion,'  said 
Daniel,  'on  my  brave  boys  cantering  before  us, 
think  on  all  that  has  passed,  and  gaze  on  my  own 
lovely  green  land,  that  shall  yet  be— 

Great,  glorious,  and  free, 
First  jim  of  the  earth. 
And  first  isle  of  the  $ay  /' " 

"  Ay,  ay !  that's  him,  sure  enough  !"  cried 
the  excited  ironmonger,  his  eyes  radiantly  twink- 
ling. "  You  may  know  O'Connell  any  where  by 
that  rhyme  ;"  and  Jack  continued — **  *  When  I 
look  out  on  those  sparkling  waves,'  said  Dan, 
*yet  to  bear  to  our  ports  the  rich  commerce  of 
every  land  ;  and  on  the  shamrock-clad  turf  of  my 
own  Emerald  valleys' — Soh,  ho!  King  Dan,'* 
interrupted  I,  "you  old  dog,  you  would  have  Ire- 
land all  your  own  then!" 

"  'Cod,  O'Connell  must  have  been  'nation  mad,** 
said  the  ii-onmonger,  liitching  on  his  chair,  leaning 
his  arms  on  the  table,  and,  on  them,  the  broad, 
beaming  face  turned  admiringly  to  the  speaker. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir,"  continued  Jack,  coolly  • 
"  instead  of  flying  into  a  passion,  he  began  so- 
lemnly to  protest — '  No,  Fitzwagram !  let  me  but 
see  my  lovely  and  beloved  country  free,'  . 
Sheer  humbug !  O'Connell  ought  to  have  known 
T  was  not  quite  so  innocent.  I  stopped  sliort  at 
once,  reined  in  my  animal,  and  said,  with  some 
firmness — for,  hang  it,  I  was  in  earnest, — *  Mr 
O'Connell,  you  are  an  old  man ;  and  I  am,  though 
young  in  years,  not  quite  a  greenhorn.  Know, 
then,  sir,  that  in  this  Repeal  humbug  I  cannU 
countenance  you !' " 

And  Mr  Henry  Adolphus  Fitzwagram  knitted 
his  brows,  looked  fierce,  and  slapped  the  table,  till 
all  the  decanters  and  glass  chimed  in  chorus  with 
the  truly  British  sentiment. 

"To  his  face?"  whispered  the  awestruck  iron- 
monger. 

"  To  his  beard !"  and  the  questioner  looked  up 
with  an  expression  of  face  half-comic,  half-sheep- 
ish, but  so  exquisitely  ludicrous  and  John-Bullish, 
or  guUisky  while  he  said — "May  I  believe  you, 
sir  ?"  that  Herbert  involuntarily  smiled. 

Jack  answered  the  singularly  simple  question 
by  an  awful  frown ;  and  the  enthusiastic  Green- 
thwaite, fancying  his  friend  insulted,  took  up  the 
subject. 

**  Believe !  yes,  sir,  you  may  believe !"  He 
seized  his  empty  glass.  "  It  is  thus  one  man  rf 
great  soul  dares  to  speak  to  another  ....  Waiter ! 
Jem  Winkin !  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  cha— Aige  it 

to  me." 

Thus   encouraged,    the    imaginative   Cryppes 
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crowded  sail,  and  told  lie  upon  lie,  ^  thick  as  the 
leaves  in  Vallomhrosa.*'  It  became  tiresome  at 
last. 

''The  scapegrace  will  waste  the  whole  night: 
not  another  ten  minutes  shall  I  dally  here,  if  he 
should  hang  for  it,"  thought  Herbert ;  and,  fortu- 
nately, the  call  for  more  wine  raised  the  iron- 
monger, who  was  a  staid  family-man,  and  already 
much  too  far  beyond  good  "  shop  hours."  Cryppes 
seized  him  by  the  button. 

**  You  must  hear  how  Dan  and  I  parted.  .  .  . 
I  took  a  firmer  tone :  '  There  must  be  truce  with 
the  angry  boy,  0*Connell,'  I  said.  *  Stanley,  to  be 
sure,  is  a  sour  crab,  but  a  fellow  with  both  pluck 
and  bottom ;  ay,  and  of  a  good  old  stock,  too.  I 
like  him!' — Now,  wliat  do  you  suppose,  gentle- 
men, Dan  answered  ?" 

But  no  gentleman  durst  hazard  even  a  guess  of 
the  reply  which  such  audacity  must  have  drawn 
forth  from  the  insulted  ''Liberator;"  though  the 
ironmonger,  coming  to  his  wits,  as  he  surveyed  the 
*' queer  customer"  before  him,  fancied  it  might 
have  been  kicking ;  and  the  simple  and  half  tipsy 
Greenthwaite,  gazed  intently  on  those  compressed 
lips,  which  alone  could  reveal  the  mystery,  and 
fancied  he  had  never  before  seen  Fitzwagram  so 
great ;  not  even  in  lago,  in  which  he  had  backed 
him  against  the  old  favourite  of  the  northern  pub- 
licy  Mr  Belville,  and  the  entire  county  palatine. 

A  long  pause  followed,  ere  Fitzwagram,  with  a 
total  change  of  expression,  breathed,  in  a  hollow 
sepulchral  whisper,  "Why,  demn  the  word,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman!"  and  Herbert,  from  his  lounge, 
burst  into  loud,  uncontrollable  laughter  at  the  irre- 
sistible goose-looks  of  the  astonished  surrounding 
group.  Fitzwagram,  hearing  the  sound  of  laugh- 
ter, started  to  his  feet,  suspecting  some  peeping, 
sniggering  waiter,  behind  the  sliding  doors,  and 
flourishing  his  sword-cane,  exclaiming  "A  rat!  a 
rat  behind  the  arras!  Dead  for  a  ducat!" — ^he 
pushed  aside  the  boards,  and  Herbert  was  scenically 
revealed,  stretched  on  his  substitute  for  a  chaise 
lon^fue,  Mr  Greenthwaite  began  to  bluster;  but 
Jack  himself  seemed  quite  taken  aback ;  till  Her- 
bert, without  moving  a  limb,  coolly  said,  "  When 
your  friends  are  gone  I  have  a  word  for  you,  sir, — 
nay,  you  don't  stir  from  this;"  for  Jack  moved 
away,  then  halted,  and  changed  colour.  It  was  but 
for  an  instant.  Jack  Cr3rppe8,  the  intrepid,  the  un- 
daunted, whose  distingiiishing  quality,  like  that 
which  Hazlitt  attributes  to  his  fat  namesake,  was 
in  all  circumstances,  "  a  masterly  self-possession," 
made  a  speech  which  told  on  both  sides  of  the  house : 
— "Mr  Charles  Herbert — an  old  chum"  he  whisper- 
ed, drawing  Greenthwaite  aside,  "Knows  all  my 
family, — inHmatefy; — leave  us,  pray." 

"  I  feared  so,"  replied  the  sympathizing,  yet  curi- 
ous Greenthwaite,  "the  grand-looking  fellow  I  saw^ 
arrive  with  a  lady  to-night.  Will  he  peach?— give 
you  up  to  your  friends  ?  What  can  we  do  for  you, 
my  dear  Mr  Rtzwagramr' 

**  Nothing,  nothing  my  dear  fellow, — ^yet  stay ; 
k«ep  out  these  dem'd  police,  or  Mayor's  beaks,  if 

Herbert  has  informed  on  me Perhaps 

Jem  Winkin  might  let  n^e  off  by  the  back  way 


"I'll  make  him!"  responded  the  loyal  and  en^ 
thusiastic  Greenthwaite,  going  off. 

"  Cautious  my  dear  friend I  think  you 

collected  the  bill  just  now.  I  fear  I  have  foi^got 
my  purse  in  changing  my  stage  clothes — a  small 
douceur  to  Jem  might  be  useful.  Oh!  a  thousand 
thanks — just  five  pieces — ^not  a  stiver  more ;  and 
be  sure  you  put  me  in  mind  of  them  to-morrow. 
By  the  way,  will  you  and  Copper  dine  with  mel" 
Jack  bore  a  conscience  ;  or  rather  he  was  on  hon- 
our ;  for  he  might,  at  that  moment,  have  had  the 
whole  twenty  pounds  collected  to  pay  the  Shak- 
spearean  supper. 

Meanwhile  the  ironmonger  also  had  learned,  or 
partly  guessed,  how  matters  stood  with  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman.  His  yeoman  blood  rose,  and 
though  he  could  not  approve  of  a  young  man's 
deserting  his  home,  his  duties,  and  his  estaUSy  to  go 
about  with  vagrant  players,  no  one,  he  swore, 
should  be  allowed  to  lay  a  hand  on  Fitzwagram 
against  Fitzwagram's  will.  He  would  go  to  the 
Mayor — he  was  almost  an  alderman  himself.  He 
could  put  in  bail — ^he  could  issue  out  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  ; — ^no  d  d  aristocrat  should  seize 
O'Connell's  friend,  Fitzwagram,  and  force  him  to 
be  a  nobleman,  or  man  of  estate,  against  his  in- 
clination. 

Mr  Fitzwagram  was  highly  gratified  by  these 
assurances ;  but  he  was  not  afraid.  He  had  been 
playing  truant,  he  confessed,  but  he  would  be  for- 
given ;  and  his  new  friends  at  last  agreed,  on  his 
entreaty,  to  leave  him ;  but  resolved  to  take  a  glass 
of  beer  in  another  room,  and  be  at  hand, — Copper, 
who  was  a  boxer,  swearing  that  no  officer  of  the 
law  should  enter  the  Crown  and  Mitre  that  night 
save  over  his  body !  Our  two  old  acquaintances  were 
thus  left  alone,  the  sole  occupants  of  that  large  and 
now  opened  dining-room. 

"  A  glass  of  wine,  Mr  Herbert  ?"  asked  Jack, 
in  a  rather  uncomfortable  tone,  and  helping  hinuself 
to  Greenthwaite's  untouched  claret. 

"  I  have  taken  my  wine,"  replied  Herbert 
coldly. 

"  Done  the  Cumbrian  flats !"  Jack  whispered, 
putting  on  his  most  insinuating  comic  leer — ^his 
John- Wilkes'  face ;  but  Herbert,  who  had  often  ad- 
mired that  roguish  leer,  gave  this  time  no  token  of 
approbation. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  Mr  Cripps ^ 

"  Gad-a-mercy,  my  dear  sir,  no  surnames  in  pub- 
lic rooms,  I  beseech  you." 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  sir,  that  you  are  really 
going  off  to  America,  and  by  the  Liverpool  night- 
coach.    It  will  be  up  within  the  hour." 

"  Perhaps  you  think  I  had  better  ?"  said  Jack, 
anxiously,  looking  on  an  enemy,  as  he  now  feared. 
"  I  rather  think  I  shall — .  .  .  .  Heavens  and 
earth,  Mr  Herbert,  what  can  a  poor  sinner  in 
my  place  do  ?  Had  my  father  bred  me  a  draper, 
like  that  little  pert  Greenthwaite,  or  got  me  into 
holy  orders—" 

A  slight  smile,  in  spite  of  himself,  wreathed 
Herbert's  lip  at  so  preposterous  an  idea ;  and  on 
such  faint  encouragement  Jack  proceeded — 

"  If  you  could  only  figure  the  degradation  and 
actual  misery  I  have  endure4  since  I  have  been 
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aM  fiom  London^- cnt  ofF  from  my  resources, 
basafeii  6v»D  my  friends.  .  .  .  There  is  some  fatal 
(ioaiganixBtioii  in  British  society,  Mr  Herbert : — 
the  &lae  pootion  into  which  men  of  talents  and 
aeijiiixvnientay  formed  to  be  the  ornaments  of  so- 
drty,  are  too  often  forced  by  untoward  circum- 
gUaees :  the  false  medium,  sir,  whidi  interposes 
between  genias  and  its  rewards —  ..." 

**•  No  noDBense,  Cripps. — ^What  cant  is  tliis  you 
have  been  learning'  on  your  travels  ? — ^What  has 
this  philoeopliy  to  do  with  the  yillanous,  unmanly 
ficfaenie  in  which  I  found  you  engaged  in  Kent  ? 
Bv  heaven,  I  can  scarce  forgive  myself  for  conniv- 
ing at  your  escape  once  already  !" 

*^  Do  yon  really  think  so,  Mr  Herbert?    .    .    . 
I^oiw,  do  Ton  know  that  frolic  never  struck  me  in 

this  i%kl  before I  would  rather  have 

BMRied  the  little  girl  myself,  than  have  had  such 

a  nekti  aboat  it — though,  after  the  splendid  crea- 

tares  yon  have  seen,  and  I  have  adored    .     .     ." 

"  (hut  of  them  in  this  house,  I  suspect,"  inter- 

Tuptod  Herbert.     "  No  fooling,  Mr  Cripps  ;   bc- 

hete  me,  yoor  affairs  don't  admit  of  it — even  if  I 

had  a  taste  for  nonsense.    There  is  a  woman  here 

These  pieaenoe  bodes  you  no  good.    Do  you  re- 

iber  the  beantifol  waiter-girl  in ^'s  chop- 


hovse,  whom  yon  admired  some  iive  years  since." 
•^  Hannah  White  !  You  don't  say  so  ?— then, 
by  Jofe,  I  am  sold  I  But  I  did  not  ruin  that  girl 
— upon  my  sonl,  no,  Herbert — ^Mr  Herbert ; — and 
I  olfeied  to  get  her  an  engagement  at  the  Surrey. 
Bst  dbe  was  always  a  mercenary  creature — ^would 
take  DO  advice, — ^would  go  to  service." 

^  I  am  not  curious,"  said  Herbert,  drily ;  **  that 
rasaa  has  seen  and  recognised  you,  as  I  did  her." 
** Cursed  ungrateful  jade!  but  what  need  I 
mr  t  my  own  sister  has  deserted  me.  The  Barkers, 
sir,  have  conspired  to  keep  me  from  London, — a 
brother's  poverty  is  a  stain  on  their  rank  and 
Umm.     Polly  will  not  even  answer  my  letters ; 

bet  by  ,**  and   Mr  Cripps  looked  horridly 

he  vowed  destruction  to  his  iron- 
If  you  could  but  guess  what  I 


« 


have  endured,  Mr  Herbert.  Yon  solemn  or  conceit- 
ed asses  here  to-night, — they  are  absolutely  men  of 
Rfiaement,  compared  with  the  coarse,  brutal,  ba- 
cos-boiters  I  have  encountered, — ^rich  knaves,  who 
bavT  wives  and  families,  go  regularly  to  meeting, 
sni  have  their  beef  and  pudding  every  day,  while 
a  man  of  talents  and  education —  ....  I  have, 
to  be  sue,  seen  something  of  life, — ^the  social  anti- 
pndes  of  the  world,  I  may  say. — But  this  cursed 
TTTmsn — what  do  yon  advise,  Mr  Herbert?" 

'^  Why,  unless  you  wish  to  see  the  world  also  at 
ks  fOBgr&pkioai  antipodes.  Jack,  you  will  be  off 
without  deJay.  There  is  ray  cloak  and  cap, — ^the 
wiadow  is  not  high, — drop  from  it  when  you  hear 
the  hoTB,  and  eiimb  the  night-coach.    I  wish  to 


give  you  one  more  chance  for  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life." 

Jack  was  somewhat  touched.  His  voice  soften- 
ed, his  eyes  moistened,  as  he  watched  Herbert 
counting  out  ten  sovereigns,  neat  ten — ^for  Herbert 
no  longer  told  his  gold  by  handfuls — and  he  said, 
*^  Its  dem'd  hard  for  a  man  to  amend  his  life  upon 
an  empty  pocket,  Mr  Herbert.  I  am  not  justify- 
ing all  my  youtiiful  follies ;  and  in  this  lark,—- 
this  affair  in  Kent,  that  she-devil,  my  sister  Polly, 
— ^fancy  her  refusing  me  a  guinea  in  my  utmost 
need,  and  her,  as  I  see  by  the  ScUiristy  dashing 
away  at  Epsom  in  ermine  and  jewels,  like  a 
duchess,  with  that  blackguard  Lees.  She  has  be- 
haved like  a  fiend  to  the  fondest  of  fathers,  and  the 
most  affectionate  of  brothers ; — ^let  Barker  look  to 
it :  she  may  next  play  him  a  trick." 

"  Shame,  Cripps — ^hold  your  tongue — ^your  own 
sister !  I  never  before  fancied  you  malicious,  with 
all  your  favQts." 

**  Nor  am  I — ^but  that  woman — all  those  dem'd 
women — ^this  unsettled  life,  it  has  changed  my 
milk  to  gaU !" 

*^  Vastly  fine.  Jack  !  but  to  business, — ^that 
woman  will  give  you  up  to-morrow  to  the  authori- 
ties, as  sure  as  she  rises : — ^there  is  the  pecuniary 
temptation, — and  there  is  revenge." 

**  Save  for  the  fear  of  betraying  herself,"  said 
Cripps,  who  in  his  own  mind  had  already  run  over 
the  charges  for  and  against  him,  and  he  continu- 
ed, '^  But  she  will  be  ready  to  damn  herself  to  ruin 
me,  and  get  that  wretched  fifty  pounds  .  .  .  I  must 
off — ^Thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  cloak.  Oh !  really 
I  am  ashamed,  Mr  Herbert.  Ten  pieces ;  and  I 
believe  there  was  some  trifle  between  us  before. 
The  horn!  hist, — softly  with  the  window.  God 
bless  you,  Herbert  I  you  are  a  noble,  generous  fel- 
low, and  will  die  a  secretary  of  state, — I  say  it, 
I  shall  get  up  slyly  behind,  and  look  like  a  regular 

trader .    Grood  by ;  my  respectful  compliments 

to  your  lady.  Ah,  you  are  a  happy  fellow,  Her- 
bert I  Do,  when  you  go  to  town,  drop  in  and  let  the 
poor  old  governor  and  my  motlier  know  something 
of  their  scapegrace.  Let  them  try,  above  all,  to  get 
me  back  to  London.    I  shall  die  out  of  London." 

Jack's  escape,  owing  to  his  own  coolness,  was 
managed  with  great  ease :  wrapped  in  Herbert's 
cloak,  and  with  Herbert's  travelling-cap  pulled 
over  his  brows,  he  dropped  from  the  window  into 
the  street,  climbed  the  coach  unseen,  and  was  gone ! 

Herbert  cautiously  shut  the  window,  lighted  his 
chamber-light,  and  first  bethought  himself  of  what 
*^  his  lady"  must  be  thinking  of  his  absence.  *^  But 
I  will  carry  her  Jack's  compliments;"  was  his 
thought,  as,  with  a  lightened  heart,  he  asoended  the 
stairs,— Jem  Winkin  rushing  before  him  with  a 
candle. 

CTobeeTntinued^J 
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LOOKINa  IN  AND  LOOKING  OUT  IN  TUE  WEN. 


"Thebb  is  nothing/'  tay*  a  venerable  joke, 
hereditary  in  many  families,  "  so  like  a  CAt  looking 
out  at  a  window  as  a.  est  looking  in."  He  must 
hare  been  but  a  skin-deep  observer  who  firat  in- 
ventod  this  sniart  saying.  No  one  thing  in  the 
world  difTen  so  much  from  another  as  looking  out 
and  looking  in.  Any  judge  of  fulinc  pbysii^io- 
mies,  wtiu  would  take  the  trouble  to  observe,  in- 
stead uf  merely  repeating  Uic  remarks  of  others, 
could  not  fiiil  t4  notice  a  market)  ditfercnce  between 
the  expression  of  countenance  in  a  cat  looking  out 
of  a  window  and  a  cat  looking  in.  Suppose  for  a 
moment  that  it  i»  a  larUcr  window.  The  cat  look- 
ing- in  sees  a  chop,  or  a  diah  of  cream,-  or  e.  fish  ; 
no  sensible  cat  would  look  out  until  she  had  tasted 
the  daintiea. 

It  is  a  benevolent  dispensation  of  nature  that  we 
are  allowed,  in  most  cases,  opportunitice  both  of 
looking  in  and  looking  out  of  the  window.  We 
are  at  first  on  the  ontaidc,  and  are  tempted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  inaide  ;  and  tlien,  on  getting 
in,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  out.  Look- 
ing in  occawonsa  restless  disutisfied  fL-aling  which 
yet  has  sometlung  pleasing  in  it ;  looking  out  is 
accompanied  by  a  full-fed,  tranquil  nurt  of  senti- 
mant-— a  satisfactory  feeling  tliat  we  have  got  wlukt 
we  wanted,  blended  with  a  sort  of  melancholy 
conviction  that  we  liava  nothing  more  to  look  for- 
ward to ;  which  girea  a  philoeophical  dash  t«  our 
appoarance. 

We  ai«  all  either  looking  in  or  looking  out. 
The  lover  looks  in,  and  the  husband  looks  [out. 
The  private  individual  who  dabbles  in  politics  luokn 
in,  and  the  member  of  parliament,  or  political 
agent,  looks  out.  Tlie  young  haunter  of  the 
theatre  looks  in,  and  the  actor  looks  out.  The 
middy  looks  in,  and  the  yellow  admiral  looks  oiit. 
How  di^rent  are  the  in-lookers  and  the  out' 
lookers  I  How  different  dothesamethingsappeor 
to  them  I  In  the  one  predominatea  an  idttaleHH 
anticipation  of  fine  emotiona,  which  must  be  vastly 
delightful,  but  of  which  he  can  form  no  concej)- 
tion.  The  other  b  of  the  "  knowing  ones ;"  he 
has  a  proud  consciouaneas  that  he  knows  this,  and 
can  do  tliat.  When  we  look  in,  we  are  as  in  a 
dream ;  when  we  look  out,  we  are — wide  awake. 

After  all,  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  getting 
in — although  it  cannot  be  avoided.  If  we  do  not 
make  the  attempt,  we  are  nevertheless  sucked  in 
by  the  metaphysical  whirlpool  which  we  call  life  ; 
and  the  first  pesp  behind  the  scenes  of  the  world 
is  as  repulsive  as  the  fint  peep  at  the  canvasa  and 
pasteboard  reverse  of  tlie  scenes  on  the  stage.  The 
other  side  looked  much  finer.  We  wish  oui:ielves 
back  agaia  ;  but.  Tike  Sterne's  starling,  we  "  can't 
get  out."  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  bustling 
about  and  drowning  thought  with  action.  We 
are  awakened  to  the  great  truth,  that  activity  is 
happiness,  and  that  wherever  we  are  we  must 
make  our  own  comfort. 


The  diBerence  between  the  rajiturex  < 
and  the  calm  certainty  of  married  bl 
greater  than  that  which  exists  liet  wccii  i 
of  tlie  young  dabbler  in  politicn  and  the  ' 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  diffcrrni-c  Ih 
partisan,  or  follower  in  the  cry,  and  the 
or  loader  of  tfie  pack.  TIley  differ  in 
one  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  trunxfumit- 
other.  Our  talk  b  of  him  wlio  is  br;.' 
car«er,  a*  all  begin  it,  by  nluiutiiig  and 
appropriate  times ;  and  of  liim  who,  afi 
through  the  variona  grades  of — ket'|>iiii 
of  a  tametttm,  keeping  watch  over  the  i 
petition  exposed  for  signature,  canvuh.~i[iL^ 
having  his  name  pulpro/ur.vHi  on  a  lar^: 
tee,  l>eing  drafted  into  a  select  cumin  it  It-i' 
considered  as  having  served  his  time,  b 
prentice  and  journeyman,  and  cuniiii'iL 
blown, — it  may  be,  a  trailiu^  |>olitic-Niii. 
It  u  a  strange  trade  tlint  of  jxililictaii 
with  many  it  is  undoubtedly  a  tnidi'. 
manage  to  subHint  by  it ;  in  n  hal  si- 
skeldcring  way  llicy  contrive  to  piik  n 
hood  by  it,  after  many  yean'  jiatit'iit  oh 
still  basics,  wc  co}^fi'SM,  our  c»iiiprfii''iisi 
videncc,  we  arv  told,  feedctli  lln,-y.iiiML;  i:i 
wo  BupiHise  Providence,  in  like  maiiiur-, 
these  jackdaws :  for  jackdawn  in  ]ini>i:<ii 
far  greater  pni|>urtitin  uf  tlicm  arc.  T.-.k- 
general,  no  regular  employ  iiienL  A  ciin: 
ship,  or  sub-coinmiKsioncr>i|ii)i,  diii|>s  ii'ii'' 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  thciti.  ur  a  cm 
VBBa  atfurda  a  |>arliampiitary  ni;iniy,  ur  e 
or  another  turns  up  just  as  the  last  iniim 
\  by  the  last  job  is  mcllin,:,'.  Tlie.v  imi.-l 
1  liko  Daddy  Itatton,  a  "  kind  of  a  e  iii.-.i 
at  least  the  external  appcaraiti-e  i.f  unr 
wise,  they  could  nut  be  trusted,  ami  ibii, 
tion  would  bo  gone.  Kay,  to  do  iIutii  ju-^: 
of  them  do  retain  a  spark  of  IheciilhiiNi.i-n 
youth, — for  men  are  drawn  ui  tti  Iv  ir;i.! 
ticisns,  as  men  are  drawn  in  l<i  In-  pl:it< 
sort  of  misdirected  }>uetii-al  fci'liii;;, — anii 
calluusnenH  superinduced  u|>on  llii'ir  nm\ 
tear  and  wear  of  their  avot-iilinii.  Tlii'vari' 
"  honest  rugues."  They  wniiW  iiiiiiil:;i: 
luxury  of  a  cumicienee,  if  tlicy  mulJ  a 
There  is  a  fn.'r|>etual  struggle  K"">3  '»■ 
inner  man  lietwccn  the  jobUr  ami  llie  gii 
The  internal  perturliatiun  is  revesk<<l  intlu' 
ance  of  tlie  outer  man  !  a  sort  .if  a!:iT|ii-li 
look  contends  with  an  afTecfation  uf  cast* 
sps.'^iun.  A  tradinu-jMilitiiiiin  i*  ntrfiy 
perfect  re|>use,  nllliomih  it  is  bin  eiie  |i>  a 
you  sec  he  is  not  pnipiied  n]i  by  llie  entire 
ceney  which  wealth  or  rank  aluti;  mn  (jivi 
j-et,  equivocal  in  aiipcimiice  as  linv  a 
living  in  a  manner  fi^m  hiiml  M  m>>iii 
trading  puliticiaiiK  have  their  I'hiiiii  tii  Ix 
the  class  of  gentlefolks  teco-iiis-J.    >"av, 
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Btrength  of  their  precarious  means,  they  have  even 
been  known  to  many  and  beget  children. 

Thp'  oonstantly  on  poortith's  brink, 
They're  ne  accastom'd  wi'  the  sights 
The  view  o't  gies  them  little  fright. 


And  bnirdly  chiels,  and  clever  hiaades 
Are  bred  in  sio  a  way  as  this  is. 

Few  of  the  numerous  clubs  in  the  metropolis  are 
without  one  or  more  members  of  this  class,  and 
the  political  clubs  swarm  with  them.  Indeed  the 
invention  of  club-houses  has  been  a  great  blessing  to 
the  bachelor  portion  of  them :  raising  them  from  the 
rank  of  led-cf^itains,  or  mere  tavern  or  green-room 
haunterS)  to  something  like  that  of  independent  gen- 

^  Ucmen.  There  they  have  always  luxurious  apart- 
ments, which  are  their  day-home — books,  writing 
implements,  and  newspapers — ^for  their  annual  sub- 
BcripUon.  Nobody  need  know  where  they  sleep. 
The  club-house  is  the  best  address  they  can  put  on 
their  cards.  Au  reste^  they  must  wear  respectableap- 
parel,  and  they  may  take  a  meal  at  the  club  when- 
ever they  can  raise  sufficient  cash.  They  are  thus 
not  so  entirely  dependent  upon  their  party  or  poli- 
tical patron  as  they  used  to  be,  and  can  make  bet- 

-  ter  terms  for  themselves :  we  do  not  merely  mean, 
exact  better  pay — ^they  can  insist  upon  being 
ti-eated  better  than  mere  menials. 

The  trade  of  politics,  like  most  unincorporated 
trades,  or  what,  to  borrow  a  term  from  Bums,  may 
be  called  "  out-lying"  trades^  has  no  regular  train- 
ing or  apprenticeship.  Each  man  takes  it  up  at 
his  own  hand.  It  is  indeed,  like  the  stage,  a  pro- 
fession to  which  many  betake  tliemselves,  less  be- 
cause they  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  it,  than  be- 
cause they  have  failed  of  success  in  some  other,  or 

*  otliers,  that  they  have  tried.  In  the  provinces^ 
after  a  man  has  been  six  times  bankrupt,  or  a  dozen 
times  rejected  when  candidate  for  the  office  of  pa- 
rish schoolmaster,  or  when  he  is  found  incapable 
of  settling  steadily  to  his  loom,  he  is  generally  set 
up  as  editor  of  a  newspaper.  In  the  metropolis, 
a  large  proportion  of  these  and  analogous  classes, 
— ^briefless  barristers,  young  Oxonians  and  Can- 
tabs  bred  to  no  profession,  medical  men  to  whom  no 
sane  patient  would  intrust  himself,  attorneys  en- 
dowed with  a  redundant  appetite  for  sociality,  and 
the  like,  turn  trading-politicians. 

A  steady  club-goer  has  ample  opportunities  of 
studying  various  individuals  of  tlus  species.  Other 
members  ate  regular  in  tlieir  movements, — ^have 
dieir  stated  [jeiiods  at  which,  like  iJie  planets,  tliey 
i-eappear.  The  banker,  who  inhabits  the  West 
£ud,  visits  his  club  on  his  way  home  from  the  city, 
afler  business  hours;  and  during  sestton  the  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  looks  in  about  the  same  hour, 
on  his  way  to  the  House.  The  bachebr-annuitant 
is  sure  to  be  found  of  a  winter  evening  in  his  wont- 
ed seat  at  the  chimney-corner,  with  his  little  table 
and  candle,  his  book,  magazine,  or  newspaper. 
The  provincial  member,  vrhen  in  town,  must  be 
sought  at  meal'-times.  The  married  members,  if 
found  theie  at  all  in  the  evening,  must  be  sought 
in  the  card-room,  or  among  the  young  devil-may- 
cares  in  the  smoking-room.  To  meet  any  of  these 
clawesi  we  must  keep  Uicir  times.    But  the  trading 


politician  is  Looking  in  amd  Looking  out  times  innu- 
merable in  a  day.  Now  it  is  to  write  a  letter,  now 
it  is  to  keep  an  appointment,  now  it  is  simply  to 
see  who  is  about.  Go  at  what  hour  you  please,  you 
are  sure  to  see  one  or  two ;  though  ^t  would  be  im- 
possible to  predict,  before  hand,  the  precise  indivi- 
duab.  Most  like  are  they  to  meteors,  in  their  un- 
anticipated approach,  their  rapid  transit,  their  fussy 
zig-zag  motion.  As  it  draws  on  to  tiie  hour  of 
post,  a  number  of  them  may  be  generally  found  con- 
gregated in  tlie  writing-room  dashing  off  voluminous 
despatches, — a  flock,  we  would  have  said,  but  the 
term  is  inapplicablcj-^they  are  rarely  gregarious. 
They  recognise  each  other  by  instinct,  and  form  a 
bowing  ''  how-d'ye  "  acquaintance,  seldom  an  in- 
timacy. It  Ib  rare  to  see  them  hunt  permanently 
in  couples. 

The  tribe  is  divided  into  two  great  families, — ^the 
flash  men  and  the  men  of  business.  Tlie  former 
have  in  general  been  originally  young  men  of  some 
pretensions  to  personal  appearance,  with  a  knack 
for  making  a  pretty  speech,  or  turning  a  smart  lam* 
poon,  who,  in  the  excitement  of  sOme  election  or 
popular  movement^  have  been  absorbed  into  tlie  vor- 
tex of  politics.  The  latter  have  most  frequently 
been  lawyers  who,  owing  to  dulness  of  parts  or 
want  of  i^eady  application,  have  failed  in  attract- 
ing clients,  and  thus  have  been  fain  to  take  up  wiUi 
those  precarious  political  jobs,  for  which  their  well- 
employed  brethren  had  no  leisure.  The  former  are 
accustomed  to  deny  their  calling,  to  affect  being 
above  their  business.  The  latter  are  ostentatiously 
secret,  and  ploddingly  regular  even  in  their  idle- 
ness. 

There  is,  for  a  specimen  of  the  lirst  class,  Mor- 
timer. He  has  had  a  university  education,  and 
professes  to  be  eating  his  terms  at  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court.  He  dabbles  in  the  newspapers  ;  that  is, 
he  writes  for  several  provincial  joximals,  sometimes 
gets  a  chance  cast  of  employment  from  a  London 
paper,  and  has  been  even  known  to  get  a  contribu- 
tion accepted  by  a  magazine.  It  is  difficult,  from 
his  conversation,  to  learn  whetlier  he  is  paid  for 
his  literarv  exertions  or  not:  he  seems  divided 
between  a  vanity  which  prompts  him  to  brag  of 
how  much  he  can  make  by  liis  pen,  and  a  vanity 
which  prompts  him  to  pretend  Uiat  he  only  writes 
for  his  own  amusement.  He  affects  the  elegant 
scholar  and  profound  thinker ;  is  deep  in  political 
economy  and  the  science  of  human  nature ;  half 
courts,  half  patronises  eminent  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, as  sources  of  information  or  political 
engines ;  publishes  pamphlets,  and  looks  out  for 
commissionerships.  He  is  divided  between  his  boy- 
ish ambition  of  teaching  and  leading  the  world,  and 
his  necessities,  which  make  him  a  political  tool. 
He  is  too  poor  and  too  idle  to  live  witliout  occa- 
sional jobs,  and  too  vain  to  be  faithful  even  to  his 
employers.  He  is  a  specimen  of  political  high  life 
below  stairs ;  a  valet  who  has  a  soul  above  brush- 
ing coats,  and  dreams  of  a  seat  in  the  carriage. 
He  flutters  himself  that  he  is  only  in  a  state  of 
probation ;  that  the  day  will  come  when,  from  the 
grub-state  of  a  political  tool,  he  will  emerge  into 
the  butterfly  existence  of  a  jmrliamentary  speaker. 
He  flatters  himself  that  he  impresses  others  with 
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liis  own  ideas  of  his  talents.  He  will  one  day 
make  an  attempt  to  set  up  for  himself,  fail,  and 
subside  into  a  gmmbling  drudge.  He  is  one  whom 
heaven  hath  cursed  with  just  enough  of  want  of 
principle  and  cleverness  to  be  able  to  give  himself 
check-mate. 

Cob  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  a  man.  He 
learned  the  routine  of  business  in  an  attorney's 
office.  Nature  has  given  him  enough  of  imita- 
tive propensity  to  acquire  the  forms  of  law,  but  not 
enough  of  reason  to  know  when  to  apply  them. 
Yet  he  has  that  commonplace  solemnity  of  word 
and  look,  and  that  steady  periodicity  in  his  daily 
occupations,  which  pass  muster  in  the  eyes  of 
many  for  business  talent.  He  has  a  ponderous  look 
about  him,  so  adverse  to  every  notion  of  levity, 
as  to  pass  muster  for  solidity  of  parts.  He  is  beau- 
tifully unscrupulous :  he  will  do  or  say  any  thing. 
If  wanted  to  make  one  in  a  quadrille,  he  will  walk 
through  it  with  the  dogged  resoluteness  of  a  thief 
marching  to  the  gallows ;  if  asked  (by  any  one 
from  whom  he  has  expectations)  to  perform  the 
most  menial  office,  he  undertakes  the  task  prompt- 
ly and  without  wincing.    He  is  a  regular  news- 


paper hack,  less  for  the  direct  emolument,  (thougrli 
at  the  end  of  each  week  he  duly  tenders  Im  ac~ 
count  and  pockets  his  earnings,)  than  for  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  him  of  spreading  the  reports  Iiis 
employers  wish  to  have  believed.  He  will  not  only 
say  any  thing  they  wish  him  to  say ;  he  will  fatJber 
the  lie  when  exposed,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  public 
execration  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  martyr.  Ho 
has  also  a  great  reputation  for  holding  his  tongpie. 
These  qualifications  have  got  him  the  run  of  tbe 
government  offices,  and  that  reputation  gets  lum 
the  patronage  of  editors.  He  pockets  money  ivitli 
both  hands.  The  publisher  pays  him  for  procur- 
ing  the  stories  which  he  is  rewarded  by  their  au- 
thors for  promulgating.  He  knows  where  liis 
talent  lies,  and  is  contented  with  the  sphere  of 
action  for  which  nature  formed  him. 

Cob  and  Mortimer,  however,  are  mere  begin- 
ners in  political  trading.  The  old  experienoed 
adepts — that  is,  the  more  successful — are  of  a  hi^lier 
order  of  tacticians— of  a  wider  experience.  Out 
their  portraiture  must  be  the  task  of  another  day. 

Middle  Tbxplb,  December, 
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2^  City  of  the  Magyar.    3  vols.,  with  Plates. 

London :  Virtue. 

Such  is  .the  title  which  Miss  Pardee,  who  appears  fond 
of  oat-of-the-way  names  for  her  books,  has  assumed  for 
her  late  travels  in  Hungary,  and  the  account  of  her  resi- 
dence in  its  capital.  She  does  not  dally  on  the  road :  in 
the  first  paragraph  we  are  whisked  to  Vienna,  and  set 
down  in  Presburg  daring  the  sitting  of  the  Diet,  when 
all  the  political  aristocracy  of  Hungary  were  assembled 
in  that  city.  Miss  Pardee,  though  not  an  inexperienced 
traveller,  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  her  mother  and  other  friends.  On  the  very  day  of 
their  arrival,  they  accepted  the  invitation  of  some  of  the 
Ma^naUty  to  whom  they  had  letters  of  introduction ; 
and  the  first  thing  with  which  they  were  struck  was 
**  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  women."  The  most  beau- 
tiful women  seen  in  the  circles  of  Vienna  are  Hungarians. 
The  Jewesses  of  Hungary  are  also  remarkable  for  their 
beauty.  Some  of  their  social  usages  are  as  worthy  of 
admiration  as  their  beauty,  at  least,  in  a  country  where 
oonscientious  mothers  may  be  heard  to  complain — '^  We 
cannot  find  leisure  to  attend  to  our  cliildren  for  idle 
morning  visiters." 

The  social  arrangements  of  the  Hungarian  fashion- 
ables, like  those  of  the  Viennese,  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
most  rational  in  the  world.  No  morning  visits,  by  which 
the  idle  and  the  ditosuwi  contrive  with  us  to  fritter 
away  the  time  of  their  more  busy  friends,  are  counte- 
nanced among  them.  No  lady  receives  company  before 
the  dinner-hour,  which  is  usually  two,  or  at  the  latest, 
three  o'clock  ;  and  better  still,  the  hostess  is  punctual,  the 
repast  is  served  at  the  given  moment,  and  at  five  the 
gnests  are  at  liberty  to  take  their  departure,  in  order  to 
ftilfil  their  evening  engagements,  leaving  the  lady  of 
the  house  to  eigoy  the  same  privilege.  Then  commences 
the  gaiety  of  an  Hungarian  day  ;  visits  are  paid,  new 
engagements  are  entered  into,  the  promenades  are 
osQwdedi  and  the  streets  are  a|ive  will|  e<|uipa|;e9  has- 


tening to  the  public  gardens,  the  theatres,  or  the  sa/on* 
de  reception. 

Two  o'clock  appears  an  early  hour  to  receive  dinner 
visiters,  where  people  have  any  thing  better  to  do  ;  but 
the  Hungarians  are  very  early  risers. 

Miss  Pardoe  appears  to  have  bestowed  the  utmost 
pains  in  seeing  and  hearing,  reading,  and  gathering  in- 
formation, through  every  possible  channel.  She  had  good 
introductions,  was  hospitably  received,  and  went  every- 
where, where  a  single  mite  could  be  added  to  the  sum  of 
her  knowledge  of  the  country,  and,  by  consequence,  a  use- 
ful page  to  her  book.  She  visited  churches,  convents, 
theatres,  picture-galleries,  promenades,  prisons,  public 
institutions,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  whatever  promised 
any  advantage  to  the  traveller.  By  these  means,  she 
has  drawn  together  a  vast  amount  of  agreeable,  and,  &o 
far  as  the  surface  of  Hungarian  society  is  concerned, 
useful  information,  untainted  by  prejudice,  or  by  party 
spirit,  which  she  earnestly  disclaims. 

Of  acountry  where  everything,  beyond  onrown  hearths, 
is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  money,  and  no- 
thing by  personal  service,  love,  sympathy,  and  the  divine 
charity  which  they  inspire,  the  English,  nevertheless,  like 
to  indulge  the  warmer  feelings  of  humanity,  in  contem- 
plating the  gentle  and  pious  ministrations  of  the  Be- 
gnines  and  Sisters  of  Charity.  From  a  visit  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy,  where  -there  vrere  sixty 
beds  fbr  patients.  Miss  Pardoe  repaired  to  the  convent 
of  the  Hospital  Sisters. 

There  was  no  alTectation  of  concealment  on  the  part 
of  the  three  nuns  who  came  forward  to  welcome  us. 
They  greeted  the  gentlemen  by  whom  we  were  accom- 
panied with  calm  politeness,  and  led  the  way  along  their 
exquisitely-kept  corridors,  with  a  self-possessed  and 
quiet  demeanour,  more  effective  against  impertinence 
than  a  thousand  veils. 

If  otl^ng  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  order  of  ever^ 
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thin^  aronnd  us ;  and  we  felt  no  disposition  to  smile 
even   at  the  waxed  saints  or  tinselled  virgins  which 

crowded  the  thickly-set  altars 

The  ward  contained  thirty  beds,  the  whole  of  which 
were  tenanted  ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  at-home-ness  in 
the  arrangements,  despite  the  wan  and  melancholy  looks 
of  the  patients,  which  would  at  once  have  proved  that 
the  hand  of  woman  had  been  there,  even  had  not  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  sisters  been  moving  among  the  sick  like 
ministering  angels.  I  looked  at  them  all  attentively, 
and  I  could  not  detect  the  slightest  expression  of  sourness 
^  or  irritation  on  their  countenance  ;  and  their  whispers 
'  were  so  soft  and  low  as  they  bent  over  the  uneasy  couches 
of  the  sufferers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that 
theirs  was  really  the  service  of  sympathy. 

I  have  always  loved  the  Beguines  in  every  Catholic 
C4>untry  through  which  I  have  passed ;  and  the  Hun- 
^  l^arian  sisters  did  much  to  deepen  the  feeling.  The  very 
appearance  of  these  nuns  was  enough  to  inspire  respect. 
They  were  so  neatly  attired  ;  the  profusion  of  linen 
w^hich  relieved  their  heavy  dresses  of  serge  was  so  pure, 
and  smooth,  and  spotless  ;  their  manner  was  so  gentle, 
their  courtesy  so  si>ontaneous,  and  their  smile  so  meek  ; 
while  there  was,  moreover,  such  an  honest  pride  in  their 
mode  of  explaining  to  us  all  their  humane  and  beautifUl 
expedients  for  solacing  the  sick,  that  it  viras  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  had  mistaken  the  true  path  of  worldly 
usefulness ;  and  that  they  would  have  conduced  more 
to  the  good  of  their  species  by  mingling  in  the  toil  and 
cares  of  domestic  life. 

The  aspect  of  the  hamlets  and  villages  of  Hungary 
augurs  well  for  the  condition  of  the  people,  if  Miss  Par- 
doe's  observation,  on  her  journey  from  the  capital  to 
Trenschin,be  of  universal  application.  There  are,  she  says, 

Few  countries  in  which  the  hamlets  are  so  cheerful  in 
appearance  as  those  of  Hungary :  the  houses  are  ex- 
ternally of  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  ;  the  white- 
-wash  is  continually  renewed,  and  the  window-frames  are 
generally  painted  in  bright  green.  The  doors  are  set 
deeply  into  the  walls,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  rain,  which 
in  these  mountain-districts  pours  down  like  an  avalanche  ; 
and  the  receding  arches  being  neatly  formed,  give  a 
quaint  and  comfortable  look  to  the  dwelling.  A  peep 
into  the  interior  is  equally  promising ;  the  white  or 
chintz  curtains  at  the  windows,  the  coverings  of  the  beds, 
and  the  cooking  utensils  are  all  bright  and  cleanly  look- 
ing ;  but  I  never  ventured  on  a  closer  examination,  haying 
received  a  hint  of  caution  not  to  be  disregarded,  in  seeing 
the  maternal  or  fraternal  care  with  which  members  of 
the  same  family,  seated  on  the  sunny  side  of  their  cot- 
tages, relieved  each  other  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  of 
certain  uncomfortable  colonists. 

Miss  Pardee  gives  a  full  and  very  interesting  account 
of  the  Hungarian  Diet.  She  was  in  Presburg  during 
the  sitting  of  the  chambers,  into  which,  at  least  into  the 
lower  chamber,  as  in  France  and  America — we  had 
almost  said  wherever  representative  government  pre- 
vails, save  in  England — ^women  are  admitted,  and  deco- 
rum in  manners  and  dress  is  preserved.  The  galleries 
were  crowded  with  ladies,  some  of  them  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  first  nobility.  Theoretically,  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  Hungary  are  tree,  though  their  effi- 
ciency is  counteracted  by  a  variety  of  causes.  The 
Hungarians  enjoy  one  privilege  which  our  Radical  con- 
stitaencies  will  envy :  the  deputies,  or  representatives 
of  the  counties,  must  vote  as  their  constituents  direct, 
though  it  should  be  against  their  own  judgment.  In 
Hungary,  the  higher  and  richer  nobility  are  generally 
found  enrolled  in  the  Opposition  or  Liberal  party  ;  the 
Tory  Members  of  the  Diet,  the  unpatriotic  Hungarians, 
being  generally  found,  as  might  be  expected,  among  the 
placemen  of  Vienna  and  the  officers  of  the  emperor's 
household.  Miss  Pardoe  gives  as  minute  an  account  of 
the  leading  Members  of  the  Diet,  as  Miss  Martineau  did 


of  the  Members  of  Congress  at  Washington ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, British  readers  know  and  care  much  less  about 
them,  than  they,  it  seems,  do  about  England  and  English 
politics. 

The  Prince  Palatine,  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria, 
uncle  of  the  emperor,  is  the  perpetual  President  of  the 
Diet,  and,  according  to  Miss  Pardoe,  the  highly  popular 
Viceroy  of  Hungary.  Miss  Pardoe  was  honoured,  by  a 
special  command,  to  wait  upon  his  Imperial  Highness ; 
and,  during  the  interview  or  audience,  he  spoke  of  *^  Tra- 
vellers' Tales,"  and  cautioned  her  against  rashness  and 
prejudice  in  judging  of  a  country  whose  transition  state 
had  been  unfairly  represented  through  hasty  and  pre- 
judging observation.  She  has  profited  by  these  hints  ; 
and  there  is  no  bounds  to  her  admiration  of  the  venerable 
German  Prinoe,  the  Father  of  Hungary,  who  graciously 
gaire  them. 

Miss  Pardoe  describes  individually  the  more  consi- 
derable cities  of  Hungary,  and  gives  rather  a  liberal 
allowance  of  letterpress  to  the  inundation  at  Pesth  and 
the  criminals  in  the  jails, — considering  that  we  have  as 
abundant  and  rare  specimens  of  the  latter  at  home  as  need 
be  desired,  if  there  were  any  one  to  visit  the  jails  and 
tell  us  of  them.  Players  and  singers,  too,  are  pretty  much 
the  same  everywhere,  so  that  slight  notice  might  suffice  ; 
but  the  gipsies,  in  a  country  considered  native  to  theniy 
and  the  beggar  or  rascal  nobility,  are  novel  and  appro- 
priate features.  Among  the  privileges  of  the  fruitftU 
lower  branch  of  Hungarian  aristocracy,  is  the  right  of 
passing  tolls  free.  One  day,  in  passing  over  the  bridge 
of  boats  which  connects  Pesth  and  Buda,  Miss  Pardoe 
saw  a  ragged  lad  asserting  his  right  to  the  toll-keeper, 
as  the  scion  of  nobility,  to  pass  free  ;  while  the  latter 
pointed  to  the  heelless  stockings  and  ragged  jerkin  of 
the  young  Graf,  Instead  of  replying,  the  young  noble, 
with  an  air  of  dignity,  ordered  the  toll-keeper  to  take  his 
hand  from  his  collar,  and  not  stand  longer  between  the 
wind  and  his  nobility.  The  fVinctionary  now.  looked 
grave  and  doubtftil,  as  if  he  had  presumed  too  fiir ;  and 
the  young  noble  was  recognised  by  a  peasant  passing, 
who,  while  he  paid  his  kreutzer,  saluted  the  young  Graf. 
^  It  was  really  broad  fkrce,"  says  Miss  Pardoe,  <'  to  see 
the  respectably-clad,  comfoitable-looking  toll-keeper  of- 
fering those  apologies  to  the  offended  noble,  who,  at 
length,  graciously  raised  his  tattered  cap,  in  token  of 
magnanimous  forgiveness."  Like  our  own  nobility, 
those  of  Hungary  are  exempted  from  imprisonment  for 
debt ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Jews  are  careftil  never  to 
take  the  personal  security  of  a  magnate.  Christians 
should  be  equally  prudent,  especially  in  countries  where 
^  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law."  In  Him- 
gary  there  is  no  disguise.  The  peasfuitry  are  styled  Uie 
^  wretched  tax-paying  multitude,"  and  there  is  no  talk 
of  equality  before  the  law.    This  is  honest. 

Funerals  are  oddly  managed  in  Pesth.  Crowds  of 
females  attend  in  frill  dress,  of  the  gayest  oolonrs.  A 
frineral  is  a  party  of  pleasure. 

Miss  Pardoe  gives  a  wonderftilly  clear  and  an  ample 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  social  and 
political ;  and  of  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  internal 
resources  of  Hungary.  For  information  on  these  topics, 
she  acknowledges,  in  the  prefhce,  her  obligations  ^  to 
several  distinguished  individuals,"  whom  she  is  not  per- 
mitted to  name.  We  regret  that  she  has  not  followed 
the  archduke's  advice,  and  visited  the  castles  of  the 
rural  nobility,and  told  us  of  their  domestic  life  ;  which 
would  have  been  of  more  value  than  the  catalogue  of 
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Oie  Bemi-bkibuoni  ZattAaaj  tnunnt ;  jet,  Uken  u 
a  whale,  lier  work  is  entitled  to  great  fiaiae  ;  and  u  it 
cannot  be  acconnted  {nTidiouB  to  compwe  an  author 
with  henelf,  we  maj  ftanklj  mjr  that  we  conBider  tUi, 
bj  manj  degrees,  the  beat  book  which  its  antboi  hai  jet 
produced. 

NEW  ANNUALS. 
Tk4  JmeniU  AnnmU. 
It  itories  must  be  written  to  fllaitrate  prlnti,  hitt«ad 
of  the  good  old  practice  of  printi  being  daiigned  and 
engrared  to  illuetrate  storiM,  the  pobliihen  of  the  new- 
fiuhioned  and  tbtj  pretty  gift-booke  ought,  at  laaat,  to 
coMult,  and  give  rome  leope  to  the  tarte  and  Jodginont  ef 
the  litetarj  artiita,  in  their  seleetiona.  Bnt  whatcTar 
piotarea  maj  be  laid  before  Mre  EUie,  the  editor  of  '  T** 
Juvenile  Annnal,"  ihe  aunouncM  her  dct«nuBatlon  to 
reader  the  work  for  which  ehe  is  reiponaible, "  aa  mneh 
an  hiilorieal  work  aa  the  plates  will  admit  f  and  alao, 
that  it  shall  be  of  enduring  nienilneu  ;  not  a  mere  loj 
of  the  jear,  bnt  fitted  for  a  place  in  the  "  JuTenils  Li- 
brarj."  She,  moreoTeT,confeMee,  that  had  oireumitancea 
admitted,'  she  would  often  rather  hare  talked  of  the 
Rhepherds  and  flocks  of  Bean,  among  whom  she  haa 
been  wijotiming,  than  hare  described  Ihndal  eaatle*.  In 
the  meanwhile.  The  Annnal  giree  a  picaaing  Tarietj  ef 
pKM  and  Terse,  which,  we  have  a  notion,  the  jnvsnilei 
will  relish  quite  ta  much  as  the  hiMorj  with  which  thej 
are  threatened,  and  of  which  the  j  hate  here  some  striking 
specimeua,  interwoTen  with  the  deeeriptions  of  An  f)ld 
EH^uk  Hall,  Lockleeeu  CatUe,  and  MouiU  St  Miduui. 

The  Drawitig-Rotm  Scrap-Boot, 
Mrs  Howitt  maj  now,  in  her  aeoond  jear,  be  preannsd 
to  have  fkiilj  entered  upon  her  duties  ae  the  Uterarj 
rtceeisor  of  Hiae  landon.  Hoet  unlike,  theae  ladJaa, 
whether  iu  the  original  structure  of  their  geniui,  or  in 
their  coone  of  mental  culture  and  discipline^  jet  eaiih 
fhlflls  her  hinotion  :  the  one,  Che  loftj  and  brilliant 
charmer  ;  the  other,  the  delightflil  oampanion  and  affeo- 


No  one  can  furnish  a  more  rich  and  varied  pictorial 
banquet  than  the  publishers  of  this  Annual ;  and  to  their 
pictures,  it  is  the  bnsinese  of  Mrs  Howitt  to  attach  venei. 
If  we  do  not  always  find  her  so  mneh  at  home  as  iu  paat 
dajB,  while  amid  the  sweet  and  simple  domestic  eceues, 
and  heart-suggested  thentes  of  her  epontaueons  choice, 
her  genius  jet  finds  scope  in  this  less  congenial  walk  ; 
and  if  she  ahall  add  bnt  little  to  her  modest  &me  by  this 
new  work,  she  most  yet  contribute  largelj  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  readers. 

BeeauM  the  Scotch  are,  as  Urs  Howitt  rebiarks, 
"  very  national  ;"  and  also  because  the  lines  eonueeted 
with  a  good  sugraring  of  Lawrence's  unsatiifhctory  por- 
trait of  Lord  Brougham  are  among  the  finest  in  the  col- 
lection— Silbeit  they  never  once  montion  his  Lordahip'i 
name  while  celebrating  his  country, — we  shall  copy  them 
out  as  ■  not  nu&Tonrable  specimen  of  "  The  DaxwxNO- 
Room  Scbaf-Booi  for  1841." 

Oh,  mountaiu-creited  Sootlaud  [ 

I  marvel  not  thou  art 
Dear,  u  a  gracious  mother. 

Unto  her  children's  heart  I 
I  marvel  not  thej  love  thee, 

Thou  laud  of  rock  and  glen. 
Of  strath,  and  lake,  and  moantafn, 

Aftd  moK — of  gilted  men. 


Oh,  wild-tradilloBed  Scotland  ! 

Thy  brle77  bums  and  brara 
Are  hll  of  pleasant  memories. 

And  tales  of  other  days  I 
Thy  story-hiunled  watcm 

In  music  gush  along — 
Th J  monntaln-glens  are  tragedie 

Thy  beathy  hills  are  song  ! 

"  Hie  dowie  dans  of  Yarraw," 

"  The  Aanu-watar  wan," 
*  The  deep  mill-dam*  o'  llinnorif 

Where  sailed  "  the  milk-white 
The  lovers'  bloody  meeting 

On  "  Fair  Kirkcomiel  lea  :" 
We  sing  them  to  the  aluinberinf  • 

We  cradle  on  onr  knee  t 

Laud  of  the  Dmos  and  Wallace  ; 

Where  fiery  baarta  have  stiMxl. 
And,  for  their  country  and  their  f 

Like  water  poured  their  blood  ; 
Where  wives  and  Little  children 

Were  slaad&at  lo  the  death. 
And  graves  of  nuTtyr-wmrriar* 

Ai«  in  the  desert  heath. 

Land  of  the  social  virtues — 

Whtrre  the  tiller  of  the  sod 
Saith  to  hii  lowly  household, 

"  Come,  let  n»  worship  God." 
Where  tbs  lonely  shepherd  readetl 

His  books  within  the  glen. 
And  the  poorest  dwellers  of  the  hil 

Respect  themselves  as  men  i 

Oh,  mind-cnaebled  Scotland  [ 

I  marvel  Dot  then  art 
Dear,  as  a  gracious  mother 

Unto  her  children's  heart ! 
I  marvel  not  that  all  the  world 

To  thee  admiring  turns  : 
Thou  gavcat  birth  to  Walter  Scolt, 

Aid  nat«  Peasant  Boms. 

Oh,  land  of  moor  and  mountain  I 

Of  barren  wutea  of  elone, 
Of  treeless  straths  and  track  leas  wii 

I  love  thy  monniful  eiombcb. 

Where  sounds  the  pluier's  wail ; 
And  the  sav^e  mouiitain«  girdle  ro 

The  dwellings  of  the  Uoci  i 

I  love  the  gray  mist  hovering 

O'er  rocky  isle  and  sbore  ; 
I  love  the  castle  gray  sod  slcni, 

The  strength  of  days  of  yore. 
Thank  God,  we  are  one  peoplf, 

With  but  one  heart  anil  sin  1 
For  mj  boeom  hath  a  wirmer  pulw 

To  hoar  Old  ScotUndB  mine  ! 

To  a  beautiful  little  vignette,  JM  R^/lx  ( 
Howitt  has  written  some  tender,  crilicil,  or  n 
torj  remarks  ;  and  to  a  splendid  beinl;,  whn.^ 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  work,  and  irhnn 
christened  Katheriue  Airlie,  verses  of  iMmew] 
tions  east.  In  Tke  Bridal  Ere,  ilie  hu  nnf^Til 
portion  of  the  spirit  and  melody  of  her  luurnii 


Shell  he  a  Bride  to-momv ! 

The  tillage  is  anir  ; 
Old  dames,  and  men,  and  miilciis, 

They  talk  of  nought  but  her. 
They  look  upon  the  snnset, 

And  ^ik  the  morrow  fist ; 
For  the  bride  shall  have  gwd  lick,  thiy  » 

On  whom  the  sua  doth  shiue ; 
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And  the  laughing,  hrawny  ringers 

Are  drinking  to  the  peal, 
With  which,  upon  the  morrow, 

The  old  church-tower  shall  reel, 

In  honour  of  the  hridal ! 

Shell  be  a  bride  to-morrow ! — 
The  guests  are  thronging  in  ; 
And  the  grave,  punctilious  father 

Is  busied  'mong  his  kin  : 
With  a  braTe  old  Englieh  welcome, 

He  maketh  them  right  glad. 
As,  if  than  of  these  kinsfolks. 
No  other  thought  he  had  : 
But  he  thinketh  on  the  dowry. 

All  counted  out  in  gold  ; 
And  he  thinketh  on  the  bridegroom's  land»— - 
Those  manors  rich  and  old. 

Which  dignify  the  bridal. 
Sliell  be  a  bride  to-morrow  ! — 

Like  Christmas-flowers  in  bloom, 
Tlie  stiff,  brocaded,  maiden  aunts. 

Sit  in  some  inner  room  ; 
And  the  portly  mother,  sweet  aceord 

Of  grace  to  all  doth  show  ; 
And,  like  one  greatly  satisfied, 
H  She  moveth  to  and  fro  : 
White  roses,  bridal  fayours, 

She  knoweth  where  they  be  ; 
And  cake-piled  silver  baskets. 
All  under  lock  and  key, 

To  come  forth  for  the  bridal. 
Shell  be  a  bride  to-morrow  I 

There's  gladness  in  her  heart ; 
And,  with  her  gay  bride-maidens. 

She  sitteth  all  apart : 
No  thought  of  after  soirow 

Hath  shaded  her  young  brow  ; — 
She  liyeth  in  the  joyfulness 

That  is  but  tokened  now^— 
The  yet  more  joyftil  morrow, 

With  bashftil,  bUssful  sishs, 
And  he,  the  handsome  bridegroom. 
Looking  love  into  her  eyes  ! 

Oh,  happy  be  that  bridal ! 
These  are  sweet,  and  they  will  be  fkrourite  lines. 
A  few  lingering  relics  of  L.  E.  L.  are  still  embalmed  in 
the  Scrap-Book.  One  affixed  to  the  portrait  of  a  mis- 
sioniiry's  wife,  who,  for  anght  that  we  cai)  recollect,  is 
that  of  her  kind  and  candid  friend,  Mrs  Fletcher,  (Miss 
Jewsbury  of  Manchester,)  will  be  prized  as  among  tlio 
lost,  if  not  the  best,  of  Miss  Landon's  compositions. 
Coming  to  us  now,  as  is  here  finely  said,  "  like  the  scent 
of  the  Tiolet,  after  it  is  withered." 

THE  MISSIONAKT'b  WIFE.      BT  L.  B.  L. 

Not  through  the  quiet  shadows  of  our  vale 
Have  I  pursued  thy  path,  thy  God's  and  thine, — 

Not  where  the  violet  rises  on  the  gale, — 
Not  where  the  green  fields  in  the  summer  shine. 

White  was  our  little  dwelling,  and  around 
Were  kindred,  ancient  friends,  and  countrymen ; 

Not  often  did  it  know  a  ruder  sound 
Than  whenthe  childlike  brook  laughed  through  the  glen. 

We  left  our  country,  and  we  left  our  home. 
For  other,  stranger  lands  beyond  the  sea^ — 

Thou,  at  the  bidding  of  thy  God,  to  roam, 
Strong  in  thy  fai£b— and  I  to  follow  thee. 

The  wild  woods  heard  our  voioes,  and  the  name 
Of  the  Bedeemer, — till  that  hour  unknown; 

Praises  and  prayers  amid  the  desert  came. 
Stirring  its  depths  with  their  eternal  tone. 


Be  this  the  omen  of  all  coming  time, 
To  spread  Tht  Word  from  rise  to  set  of  sun, — 

Till  the  One  God  be  known  from  clime  to  clime^ 
And  the  great  work  of  Christian  love  be  done. 

^'The  Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book  for  1841**  has  a 
fair  number  of  the  portraits  of  distinguished  men,  select- 
ed so  as  aflTord  variety.  As  a  poet,  Aikenside— a  states- 
man, Brougham — with  a  soldier,  a  physician,  and  several 
historical  pictures,  and  numerous  fine  landscapes.  It 
is  attired  in  rich  crimson  silk  and  gold,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  glittering  on  many  English  and  American 
tables  even  before  this  notice  is  abroad. 


Has  not  the  rosy  morning  heard  our  hymn. 

Heralding  in  the  labonrs  of  the  day  t 
And  when  the  twilight's  purple  shades  were  din 

Oar  tasks  were  closed  with  words  that  praise  and  pray. 


Moor^g  Poenu,  Voluine  II. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that,  in  his  prefatory  notices,  Mr 
Moore  is  becoming  rather  more  communicative.  Many 
of  the  poems  (which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  properly 
arranged)  are  connected  with  his  visit  to  Bermuda  and 
North  America,  some  forty  years  since  ;  and  his  reoolleo* 
tions  of  that  period  ftimish  a  text  for  many  pleasant 
anecdotes  of  his  tour.  He  accompanied  Mr  Meiry,  then 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  and  attended 
him  when  his  credentials  were  delivered  to  Jefferson, 
whom  they  found  sitting  with  General  Dearborn  and  a 
few  more  officers,  and  all  in  the  same  homely  costume, 
oomprising  slippers  and  Cunnemara  stockings, — In  which 
array  Jefferson  received  Mr  Merry,  **  much  to  that  formal 
Minister's  hoiror."  Nor  are  we  sure,  but*that,  at  that 
period,  Mr  Moore  himself  might  he  somewhat  shocked 
at  the  coarse  and  careless  garb  of  the  man  who  drew  up 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independenoe.  His  friends, 
during  his  stay  in  the  states,  were  of  the  Federalist  or 
Anti-Democratic  party :  and  he  acknowledges  that  he 
imbibed  some  of  their  prejudices.  Indeed,  he  con* 
fosses,  that  he  was  for  the  moment  sceptical  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  Liberal  creed.  Mr  Moore  subsequently 
visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  He  gives,  with  an  account  of  them,  the  history 
of  that  universal  fiivourite,  **  The  Canadian  Boat  Song.** 
If  Mr  Moore  be  the  author  of  any  national  poetry,  or 
any  of  the  hitherto  anonymous  splendid  ^  Rebel "  lyrics 
of  the  era  of  1798,  there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of  them 
among  his  acknowledged  juvenile  poems ;  and  it  is 
indeed  highly  probable,  that  his  muse  was  always  nearer 
of- kin  to  the  Greek  Anacreon  than  to  the  Teutonic 
KSmer,  or  yet  the  Gallic  Beranger.  The  volume  is 
embellished  with  the  most  dainty  and  delicate  devices^ 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Stothard. 

Legendary  Tales  of  the  Highlands,  By  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  Baronet. 
These  volumes  form  a  Sequel  to  Sir  Thomas's  amusing 
or  romantic  Hioiilamd  Rambles.  The  design  is  the 
same,  and  so  is  the  frame-work  ;  the  Domimcy  Clifford^ 
Grant,  the  Sergfant,  and  the  Authoil,  being  still  the 
drattuU'u  penonw — or  interlocutors.  Some  of  the  Legends^ 
or  Tales  of  Highland  chivalry,  are  of  goodly  length  ; 
and  these  abound  in  romantic  incident,  and  traits  of  the 
olden  times,  when  the  king  held  court  at  Snowdon  or 
Holyrood.  But  there  are  several  sketches  of  a  homelier 
and  more  mirthful  kind,  which  will  find  not  less  favour 
in  many  eyes.  The  Scotch  can  still  sympathize  with  the 
distresses  of  Sergeant  Archy  Stewart,  ludicrous  as 
they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  "  ceevilized  men  wi* 
breeks  on  their  hiuderlins,"  as  Bailie  Jarvie  says.  For 
our  own  part,  so  much  do  we  enjoy  the  early  trials  and 
adventures  of  the  brave  **  Shon  Smith,"  the  sergeant  of 
the  Old  Black  Watch,  that  we  are  extremely  uneasy 
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lest  Ui  moDfrel,  mianith,  bst  (zprNiiTfl  di&lect  ihonld 
MghtaD  aoatbeni  or  Cf  ea  lenUad  resden.  And  without 
ibtX  rioh  dikleot  thaae  kdTentiiru  would  ba  deprited  of 
mneh  of  theii  giuto.  Jobn'a  flnt  ftdtsnturea  wonld  nuke 
tt  diTOTting  uid  Unffater-moTiDg  little  after-pieee  ;  gneed 
moreover  bjr  the  warmth  of  heart,  and  genenmi  feeling 
in  which  those  amiuiiig  abmrditjea  are  nraall;  deficient. 
WbsD  Sir  Tbomaa  has  fairlj  started  hii  game,  the  ardaiu 
of  the  Bhase  eMiietimH  leadi  him  too  Ui.  He  i»  not  con- 
tent with  nutniBg  it  down  ;  he  mn«t  ont-ran  it,  or  ran 
it  OTer.  l^iis  Iwlds  of  John's  marrelloni  eacapeB,  and 
HoTtig'B  mora  wonderftal  adTcntnnn.  In  Morag's  caw, 
too,  he  is  &irl;  chargeable  with  the  worse  fault  at  cul- 
pable Jumieith,  aggravated  bf  breaking  the  beut  of 
boneat  John,  throngh  the  death  of  his  sweetheart. 
Daere  of  tit  SoiOh;  or  the  Olden  Time:  a  Tra- 
gedf  in  Five  Aete.  By  Hra  Gore. 
IfsHKHSKiif  and  passion  be  the  lifb  and  soul  of  the 
acted  drama,  Hib  Gore  has  been  eompletety  anooessftal 
in  this  plaj,  at  least  ao  ftr  aa  one  of  the  nninitlstad  majr 
proDOOnee  in  the  oloaet  on  the  effects  of  the  atage.  The 
openii^BoeDSS  of  **DacTe''areflil1of  Tivactt<r  i  and  the 
reader  la  at  onoe  plnnged  into  the  heart  of  the  action. 
The  ag«iB  the  latter  7e*ra  of  the  reign  of  Hetuj  Vlll. ; 
and  its  sabject  is  historical.  Thomas  Fjnnea,  lord  Daere 
of  the  Sontb,  anffersd  death  when  a  Ter7  jonng  man,  leas 
fbr  Oa  crime  with  whioh  be  was  charged,  than  because 
bis  1arg«  ealstea  tempted  the  inaatiabls  rapadtj  of  the 
king  and  Iiii  eonrtiere. 

To  give  a  mere  oatline  of  the  dntma  wonld  contej 
an;  thing  rather  tlian  a  joat  idea  of  its  tieanties.  Tie 
main  incident  seems  defective, — Done  taking  the  gnilt  of 
murder  npon  liiBUelf  to  screen  his  friend,  the  iMttrothed 
of  Iii»  sister,  and  hoping  to  etnde  the  penalties  of  the 
law  t>eeanse  he  Is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  has  inflnenoe 
at  coart,  and  is  dreaded  bj  the  king.  Bet  &iling  thii 
blemidi,  the  play  la  Bneljr  wrought  op,  and  contains  man] 
of  the  nobler  elements  of  tragic  Interest.  It  breathes, 
moreorer,  in  the  trial  soenes,  and  thoee  in  which  the 
baseneaa,  serrilitf,  and  rapacity  of  the  eonrtien  ar 
posed,  a  ganerona  spirit  of  independence  and  liberal  senti- 
ment ;  and  is,  altogether,  a  thoronghly  Enyliti  drama  in 
qurit  and  in  details. 
T/ie  Oipty  King,  and  othtr  Poenu.  By  Riclurd 
Howitt. 
'  The  principal  piece  is'a  Sne  descriptive  poem ;  and 
the  uiwellansonB  Terses  ahow  that  this  member  of  the 


PettoBi,  or  the  Adventuret  of  a  GentUman. 
Sir  Edward  Bulffer's  popalar  novel  has  been  pubUahed 
by  Hr  Colbnm,  nnUiirBily  with  the  editions  whioh  Meaars 
Sanndera  ft  OIley  have  lately  published  of  "  Rienii " 
and  "  Mattravera."    Tiie  new  featare  is  a  preface,  in 
which  the  author  gives  excellent  and  manly  advioe  to 
yonng  authors,  and  literary  aqiirants  of  all  kinds,  to 
every  word  of  which  we  can  cordially  sabscribe.     In 
nmning  over  the  leaves  of  "  Pelham,"  vre  are  rem! 
of  its  beanties  and  of  its  fcnlts  ;  and  the  worst  of  them 
ia  not  the  affectation  of  puppyiam — for  that  is  a  common 
Inre  to  catch  vulgar  readen.     What  a  satire  on  a 
eracy  is  Pelham'i  mother  ;  and  what  an  excuse  for  the 
Juvenile  bearUeia  profligacy  of  the  race  of  Pelhama,  is 
having  bean  cursed  vrith  such  mothers  I     Her_letlen 
her  son  ought  to  tbrm  the  appendix  to  Uww  of  Lord 
Chesteifleld. 


Wild-FUneen  fnm  th*  Otens.  I 
Dedicated  to  tlie  Queen  Dow 
These  are  romantic  love-stories,  niid 
legends,  of  which  the /oni/f  ia  the  wilil 
Countyof Antrini,namedth«(i7y»(Bf«.  The 
pleasing  traits  of  rural  manners  in  the  not 
ill  be  much  admired  by  the   youii 

The  Child  and  ths  Hennit.  By 
Tbis  is  au  attempt,  by  an  English  la'I. 
in  an  English  spirit,  Mrs  Austin's  traiu'lat 
qniaite  Uermaa  tale,  Tkt  NTorjr  rithomt  <• 
ehs  doea  pleasingly  and  successfully,  ai 
which  is  better  adapted  to  Juvenile  n'a< 
woik  ;  and  yet  we  have  heard  of  \ 
nnderstanding,— or  having  that  glimmeHne 
ceptiou,  wtiich  nonriahes  imaginatiun^thr 
and  the  PU^m'i  Prvgrtm ;  not  the  bare  i 
the  double  BesoiDg ;  the  allegory  and  th< 
Ckild  and  tilt  Ilrmit  is,  however,  a.  very  i> 
tiOD.  It  ia  BarimMitk  in  tone  ;  and  it  i 
tastefiilly  embellished.  How  mnch  more  < 
choice  of  those  who  select  fbr  the  youDX,  i:^ 
work  as  this,  or  another,  now  before  uk.  fi 
driU  CKrrvktd,  or  Home  SktU-lut,  than  thu;^ 
balfniatirioal,  alang  prodnctions,  with  cuts  i 
are  about  as  wholesome  for  the  eipainliii 
iotfginative  fkcnities  of  children,  as  gin 
would  bs  nutritionsto  their  growing  UnIif' 
however,  a  dash  of  sermaniiing  in  Tmilrl 
whidi  does  not  heighten  its  nsefiilne»s  a: 

Antdfti*  of  the  Bibie  leith  rrftrttirt  to  S.. 
By  R.  Montf^merj'  Martin. 

This  is  a  valBsble  little  manual  of  Diblir 
on  the  various  duties  of  life,  arranged  atph:i] 
as  on  Almrgirimg;  Auger;  Bmkrriii  L-r 
Ckildnm,  Comturt,  &c.     It  will  be  found  a  dc 

keep  lying  at  band  for  reference. 

BanmOagt  of  the  Dritirh  Em/rir 

A  tabular  work,  lealonsly  maintaining  thr 
dignity  of  the  baronetage,  and  the  priiili 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
M'CuLLocn's  Geooupbicil  ud  Siatisticj 
M.    Part  VIII. 
The  PicrouiL  SHiKSPEinE.   Put  X.WI 

iVijAf,-  or,  HTint  You  Will.  [We  have 
illnstrationn  of  this  single  play^ — ■!' good,  and  < 
and  admirable — and  a  rich  Amd  of  annutiiiun 

PAMPHLETS. 
Da  Poou  on  the  Roval  Li;»tnc  AArtt  m 

PITIL  of  MoNTEORI!. 

Ak^vil  Rrport  of  the  Gli^oov  Li'Mtrrr  i 

AuMiL  Report  of  the  Dcvpf.k  Unnr  As 

AxnutLRKFOKTofthe  NoarHiiPToNLrTiiTi 

[The  last  three  publications  are  piiD|>liki;<,  i 

a  volume.     Wa  rejoice  to  say  that  each  of  il 

satisfttctory  evidence  to  that  progrfwiv*  impru 

the  mode  of  treating  inaanity  meilicillf,  bai  < 

morally,  which  we  at  intervs Is  h»»(  had  lh(  Si 

to  notice  in  this  Magaiine.] 
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Ore  AT  Britain  is  engaged   in  three  wars — two  of 
"vrhich  have  originated  from  our  constant  habit  of  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  arrangements  of  other  countries  ; 
ZLnd  tlie  third  because  we  insist  upon  poisoning  the  sub- 
jects of  a  large  empire,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their 
fi^oveniment  to  prevent  it.  Itis  not  of  the  least  consequence 
to    liritahi  whether  Syria  is  ruled  by  the  Sultan  or  by 
^lehemet  Ali ;  an^,  at  all  events,  we  have  no  more  right 
to  engage  in  the  quarrels  of  these  potentates,  than  they 
have    to  attempt  to  settle  the  question  regarding  the 
North-eastern  Boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
our  American  colonies.     But  it  is  probable  that  if  these 
wars  go  on  as  successfully  for  the  British  anns  as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  no  general  eflbrtwill  be  made  to  put 
an   end  to  them.     A  victor}',  is  a  victory  whether  it  be 
obtained  over  disciplined  European  troops,  or  over  half- 
armed,  half-starved,  and  undisciplined  barbarians  ;  and 
the   lE^lory  attending  the  massacre  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  the  sacking  of  towns,  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
mnch  the  same  whether  tlie  scene  be  in  Europe  or  Asia. 
Although  we  were  allied  with  the  Russians,  Austrians, 
and  Prussians  to  wrest  Syria  from  the  Pacha,  we  had, 
as  usual,  to  do  nearly  the  whole  work  ourselves.     Of 
nineteen  sliips  of  all  sorts  at  the  siege  of  St  Jean  d'Acre, 
fifteen  were  British,  three  Austrian,  and  one  Turkish  ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  have  noticed,  throughout  the  whole 
campaign,  neither  the  Russians  nor  Prussians  have  given 
the  slightest  assistance.     Of  all  the  European  nations 
we,  surely, — as  being  the  most  remote — are  least  con- 
cerned in  these  eastern  quarrels ;  yet,  although  we  aifect 
to  interfere  in  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  none  of  the  European  nations 
think  proper  to  give  any  efficient  assistance,  but  let  us 
incur  all  the  expense,  and  encounter  all  the  danger. 

The  war  in  Syria  was  virtually  terminated  by  the  tak- 
ing of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  on  the  4th  November.     This  city, 
wliich  is  situated  twenty-three  miles  north-west  from 
Jerusalem,  has  long  been  considered  the  key  of  Syria. 
It  was  famous  as  a  place  of  strength  during  the  cnisades ; 
in  1799  the  Turks,  aided  by  two  ships  of  the  line,  under 
Sir  Sydney   Smith,   defended    it    successfully   against 
Buonaparte,  who  made  no  fewer  than  eight  desperate 
assaults  on  it  between  the  *28th  March,  and  21st  May, 
during  all  which  period  the  trenches  were  open.     On 
the  late  occasion  the  bombardment  lasted  for  only  three 
or  four  hours ;  and  partly  from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  ships, 
and  still  more  from  the  explosion  of  the  principal  maga- 
zine of  the  besieged,  by  which  1200  to  1300  men  were 
killed,  the  garrison  was  so  weakened  that  the  survivors 
evacuated  the  town  during  the  night ;  and,  at  daylight 
next  morning,  the  British,  Ottoman,  and  Austrian  flags 
were  seen  displayed  from  the  citadel.    A  more  horrid  pic- 
ture of  the  atrocities  of  war  has  seldom  been  exhibited 
than  on  this  occasion.    Of  a  garrison  of  6000  men,  2500 
are  said  to  have  been  killed  on  the  spot  ;  about  2500 
prisoners  were  taken  ;  1000  may  have  escaped  from  the 
town,  only  to  be  slain,  or  captured  aud  exposed  to  every 
insult  by  the  savage  mountaineers.    The  fortifications 
were  almost  completely  destroyed,  a  great  part  of  the 
town  reduced  to  ruins,  and  hardly  a  single  house  escaped 
without  injury.    The  loss  of  the  British  was  only  seven- 
teen killed  and  thirty-six  wounded,  and  very  little  dam- 
age was  sustained  by  the  ships.    Twenty  thousand  shot, 
almost  wholly  thirty-two  to  ninety-eight  pounders,  were 
tlirown  into  the  town  in  four  hours — tliQ  PriuccssChariotle 
alone  firing  above  4508  shots,  or,  during  the  three  hours 
she  was  engaged,  one  broadside  every  two  minutes,  for 
eighty-six  times.    The  shocking  spectacle  the  town  pre-* 
sented  the  day  after  the  bombardment,  is  described  in 
many  of  the  private  letters,but,of  course,  kept  out  of  view 
iii  the  official  accounts.     Corpses  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  blackened  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  and 
mutilated,  in  the  most  horrid  manner,  by  the  cannon  shot, 
lay  every  where  about,  half  buried  among  the  ruins  of  the 
houses  and  fortifications  :  women  were  searching  for  the 
bodies  of  their  husbands,  children  for  their  fathers.    Se- 
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veral  days  elapsed  before  the  bodies  were  removed ;  and 
such  was  the  stench  from  their  putrefaction,  that  there 
was  every  risk  of  some  pestilential  disease  being  engen- 
dered, which  would  enshroud  the  living  aud  the  dead  in 
one  common  tomb. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Acre  has  been  taken  by  the 
British,  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
blowing  up  of  the  magazine,  and  the  great  injury  thereby 
sustained  ;  to  the  great  weight  of  the  shot  u.sed ;  and  to 
the  precision  with  which  they  were  thrown.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  siege  by  Buonaparte,  the  heaviest 
guns  used  were  only  twelve-pounders ;  his  battering  train 
having  been  taken  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  employed 
in  defending  the  town  against  the  assailants.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  the  taking  of  Acre  was  the  surrender 
of  Jaifa,  and  the  submission  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  terms 
dictated  to  him  by  the  four  powers.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  yielded,  however,  till  Commodore  Napier  threat- 
ened to  lay  Alexandria  in  ashes — a  threat  which  caused 
a  revolt  to  take  place  in  that  city.  The  terms  imposed 
on  him  were,  the  withdrawal  of  his  army  from  Syria ; 
the  restoration  of  that  country  and  of  the  Ottoman  fleet 
to  the  Sultan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pacha  is  to  have 
guaranteed  to  him,  by  the  five  great  powers,  the  heredi- 
tary succession  to  E^pt ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  "  inte- 
grity of  the  Ottoman  Empire"  has  been  seriously  in- 
vaded, by  permanently  dissevering  from  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  one  of  the  finest  of  his  provinces.  The 
truth  is,  tliat  any  attempt  to  save  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  hopeless.  Through  the  vices  of  its  own  systetn  of 
government — and  particularly  the  overwhelming  influ- 
ence of  a  bigoted  and  selfiA  priesthood,  the  bane  of 
every  country — Turkey  is  going  rapidly  to  decay  ;  and, 
although  our  national  vanity  may  be  flattered  by  our 
successes  in  Syria,  these  successes  will  be  of  no  perma- 
nent value  to  the  Sultan,  while  they  exhaust  the  re- 
sources of  Britain,  and  prevent  them  being  applied  in 
internal  improvements.  The  oiily  lasting  effect  of  this 
war  will  be  to  add  to  our  taxation,  and  increase  our 
national  debt. 

In  the  north-west  of  India  the  war  is  carried  on  with  va- 
rious success ;  and  it  appears  now  to  be  certain,  that  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  station  a  great  force  in  A%hanistan, 
all  the  lives  we  have  sacrificed,  and  all  the  money 
we  have  spent,  will  go  for  nothing.  Major  Clibbome, 
who  was  proceeding  to  relieve  Captain  Brown  at  Kehau, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Murrees,  has  been  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  the  whole  of 
his  artillery  and  baggage.  In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
aster. Captain  Brown  has  been  glad  to  capitulate  on  con- 
dition of  obtaining  a  free  passage.  At  the  date  of  the 
last  accounts,  the  fortress  of  Quettoh  was  threatened  by 
Nuijseer  Klian  with  1100  Beloochees.  General  Kott, 
followed  by  Major-Gcneral  Brooks,  was  on  the  advance 
to  recapture  Klielat.  In  Koistan,  a  party  under  Sir  R. 
Sale  has  been  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  twelve  killed 
and  several  wounded  ;  among  the  former  was  Captain 
E.  Connolly  (Sir  R's.  aide-de-camp.)  To  compensate  for 
these  defeats,  Brigadier-General  Dennie,  with  a  body  of 
1000  men,  defeated  Dost  Mohammed,  on  the  18th  Octo- 
ber, at  the  head  of  8000  or  10,000  men.  Five  hundred 
of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  Mohammed 
was  severely  wounded,  and  all  his  baggage  and  the  only 
piece  of  artillery  he  brought  to  the  field,  viz.  a  sixtcen- 
pounder,  were  taken.  We  had  in  this  engagement  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  reliance  wliich  is  to  be  placed  on  our 
Affghan  allies  ;  a  company  of  them  which  had  been  or- 
ganized, armed,  and  drilled  by  Captaia  Hopkins,  aud 
which  ran  away  immediately  afterwards  to  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, having  acted,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as  light 
infantry,  and  attacked  our  troops  with  great  spirit.  It 
is  not  by  such  forces  as  we  have  stationed  in  the  north- 
west of  India, — mostly  sepoys,  and  withal,  inconsiderable 
in  number,-^that  a  country  like  Affghanistan,  containing 
fourteen  millions  of  people  under  no  efficient  government, 
and  consisting  pf  ^ight  or  t«a  distinct  tril^^S;  Indians, 
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Feiwuna,  Twtua,  AOghsDE,  ke.,  &c.,  1000  milea  in 
extent  from  eaet  U>  west,  and  !>UU  fWim  north  to  soath, 
is  to  be  retained  either  in  enbjeetioif  or  crcn  In  amitf. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  Tcmirkabie  Ihst  >  further  demand 
for  British  troops  baa  been  m&de,  nnd  thkt  10,000 
are  now  in  ooorM  of  being  shippml  ftom  Britsiin  to 
"  far  eut,"  whence  nnt  one  in  ten  will  ever  ret 
That  it,  perhaps,  the  concom  of  thoac  alont  who  th 
to  enter  into  a  proTession  which  render*  it  an  indis. 
table  dnt;  to  mnrder  everj  one  whom  the  ministrj  of 
the  daj  oboosea  to  consider  an  enemj:  but  we  Me  no 
reason  wh;  the  peaceabi  f -disposed  oitiienB  of  this  king- 
dom should  not  onl;  be  made  the  abettors  of  massacre  in 
every  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  involved  in  wan  which 
thef  cannot  prosecute  with  honour,  nor  retire  fVom  with- 
out disgrace, — but  also  made  to  suffer  by  eiceseive  tax- 
ation in  their  own  persons, — to  fcrward  projocts  they  ut- 
terly detest  aud  abhor.  It  appears  that  the  lowest  con- 
tract which  government  has  been  able  to  make  for  the 
transport  of  the  troops  from  Britain  to  the  East  I>4iea, 
is  i£14  to  ills  a  head  ;  and  who  can  saj  how  many  thou- 
sands more  will  be  required,  to  support  the  forlorn  hope 
of  British  troops  and  sepojs  wiiieh  is  now  perishing  in 
petty  skirmishes,  and  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  miser- 
able forte  In  Affghaniatan,  for  no  national,  honourable, 
or  defensible  object. 

The  opium  war,  which  we  have  denounced  from  the 
ontset,  does  not  go  on  with  much  spirit,  though  in  China, 
as  elsewhere,  our  character  for  mihtary  courage,  perhapa 
we  might  say,  fbr  Buimul  ferocity,  at  least  when 
trasted  with  Asiatics,  is  not  likely  to  suffer.  One  v 
have  thonght,  that  in  a  quarrel  such  as  we  have  cl 
to  make  on  the  opium  question,  it  was  the  incumbent 
duty  of  our  government  to  punish,  as  far  aa  lay  in  i 

Kiver,  those  who  were  in  its  opinion  the  real  delinquen 
e  whole  cause  of  dispnte,  as  is  well  known,  irose  ttn 
the  Chinese  being  too  eager  to  favour  our  merchants 
their  attempts  to  introduce  opium,  and  thim  the  efforts 
of  ihe  Chinese  government  to  put  down  that  trade. 
Instead,  however,  of  making  an  attack  on  I'ckin,  or  as 
near  it  aa  circumst&iiccs  would  permit,  in  order  to  terrify 
the  rulers  of  China  into  aubmission,  or  eieu  on  Ca  ' 
where  the  oonfiscatioa  of  the  opium  of  the  British 
chants,  and  the  other  acts  which  have  led  to  the  war 
the  flElcetisl  empire,  took  place;  we  have  commi 
hoetllilies  on  an  island  pretty  equaJly  distant  trom 
cities,  and  the  local  governor  and  uihabitants  of  which 
are  as  innocent  of  giving  any  oS^nce  to  the  Britisli  on 
this  or  any  other  oeeasion  as  the  people  of  Iceland.  The 
place  chosen  for  attack  was  the  islF.nd  of  Chutan,  or  as 
more  generally  spelt  on  our  maps,  Tcheouchan  (in  long. 
131°.  lat.  30°.)  On  the  4th  of  July,  General  Burrell, 
with  three  ships  of  war  and  three  transports,  arrived  in 
the  anchorage  of  Chusan  harbour.  An  uttempt  was 
made  that  evening  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  latand 
without  bloodshed  ;  but  as  no  arrangement  could  ]fe 
eome  to,  and  the  Chinese  next  morning  indicated  a  re- 
solution to  resist,  the  ultinut  r^io  r^un,  a  &^  of  round 
and  grape  shot  was  resorted  to,  which  soon  drove  llie 
Chinese  fhim  their  forts  and  war-junks  with  great 
slaughter.  Troops  were  landed,  and  an  assault  on  the 
capital  of  the  island,  Ting-hae-heen,  was  resolrid  on  for 
next  day,  and  preparations  made  for  battering  down  the 
waits.  Meanwhile  shot  and  shells,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  range,"  as  the  offlcisl  account  has  it,  were 
throvfn  in,  which  occaeioned  great  slaughter  among  the 
nnoSending  inhabitants.  Duriug  the  night,  however,  the 
Chinese  troops,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants, 
evacuated  the  town,  and  the  British  entered  it  next 
morning  without  resistance.  Tlie  whole  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  British  in  this  affair  wsb  one  man  wonodsd.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  cheap  price  at  which  an  island  as 
large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  capital,  the  walhi  of 
which  are  five  miles  in  circumference,  vras  captorcd,  the 
most  ftightTuI  excesses  took  place.  According  to  one 
account,  "  notwithstanding  strict  orders  had  been  issued 
to  TMpeet  private  property,  the  sailors  were  allowed  to 
leave  their  boats  and  plunder  the  town.  In  a  short 
time  they  had  reduced  it  to  a  perfect  wreck,  wan- 
tenlr  dettK^Iog  nhM  tbej   wiild   not  mr;  o£" 


Great  quantities  of  a  liquor  called  Sani^hu 
in  the  town,  and  the  Eoldiers  got  so  runijili: 
catodtlial  they  h-id  to  be  carried  into  tlio  flii; 
companies,  and  almost  rep  men  Is,  in  a  bI^ii^ 
bility.'^  The  iu<iu»  (i>tnu  funiishos  ■  moi 
picture  of  the  excesses  conunilted  :  ■■  The  I 
then  lauded,— the  Itiitish  flag  hoisted,— on.!  s 
plete  pillage  could  not  be  conceived  than  th<':i 
Every  house  was  broken  open — every  drawi 
ransacked, — the  streets  strewed  with  fragtui-i 
ture,  pictures,  tables,  chairs,  grain  of  all  • 
whole  set  otf  but  the  dead,  or  the  livinfj  botli.! 
habitants  who  had  been  unable  to  li-uve  tli 
the  wounds  received  from  our  mercik'^'-s  gv 
were  lying  with  one  leg  shot  off,  otlitm  «riih  li 
tliirty-two  pound  Hliuts  iu  It 
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through  the  fleah,  occui^ioned  by  tlie  rioTere  h  i 
had  received.  Kor  two  days  the  bodiv:4  were 
.lie  exposed  to  sight  where  they  tell,— their  ~v 
the  accumulation  of  flics,  the  weattiL-r  In-inK 
hot,  at  laiit  rendered  them  diegUKlinx  :  thpy  w 
on  the  spot.  The  plunder  C(':!>ed  only  whon 
nothing  to  take  or  dc.-lroy."  This  is  the  n-r 
the  bauble  called  military  glory  is  o>>luitii'J  '. 
tea-driukers  reSecton  these  horrible  di'lall.--  ul* 
ingu  inflicted  on  a  people  of  a  remote  i:.laud,  ' 
gave  ofTencc  to  the  Briliili,  and  most  uf  iiIk'Iu  n< 

beverage  is  not  too  dearly  purchased  by  fo  niu 
wretchedness  and  misery. 

Immediately  upon  the  occupation  of  (lie  ri|<i 
ral  Uurrcl  auumed  the  title  of  Uuvernor  ol  1 1. 
Gutilatr,  the  missionary,  who  act'umpaiiied  i 
dition  in  quality  of  intci^reter,  was  apgHiln 
msgistrute ;  aud  there  seems  no  doubt  tl.:il 
bencefbrth  to  be  reckoned  a  Uritiith  scitlcii: 
another  station  for  our  Lords  John  aiid  Lurdi 
e|>eedily  securiUK  a  fortune  uid  a  liver  cuiupbii 
island,  it  musi,iiideed,be  admillcd, form.''*  very 
object  for  robbery.  The  prinrijial  city  is  w.-ll 
is  easily  defensible,  and  llie  soil  fertile.  1'liu 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  great  Giine 
the  Niugpo  ;  at  no  prcot  distance  i.undd  >^ai)l 
meriy  the  capital  of  diina,  and  still  a  Urte  and 
city ;  and,  by  means  of  rivers  aud  numerous  i 
commands  an  easj  water  communication  with 
part  of  China.  If  we  are,  Iherefure,  to  n>b  tlii! 
of  part  of  Iheir  t«ritory,  tliis  inland  is  prulabtv 
abio  as  any  other  pliuc  which  can  l>e  puiulvd  oi 

Fba^ce.— The  succew  of  the  l!riii-li  arTn." 
stimulated,  in  an  extraordinary  dc-^^e,  the  v,i 
in  Paris.  Their  auspicious  were  niii*J  llul 
operations  in  that  country,  Great  Brilaiu  wa^  i 
by  a  spirit  of  agKraiidizement;  and  iivuiea|>t''.iri'ii 
was  aifhrded  fur  these  suspii'ions,  b.v  fuiue  uf  o 

EpeT«  advocating  the  e4tabltKhnient  of  an  Aui.'i< 
upiro,  for  the  pur|>0'e  of  at  om-c  su].]Kir[Lni;  rl 
in  case  of  any  attack  fi-om  HuHsia,  and  uf  .-.'.mil 
trom  the  European  nations  the  r.mte  to  uur 
Umpire.     Lord  i'almerstou  has,  hm 
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not  the  slightest  wish  nor  intei 
any  part  WT  Syria ;  and  it  is  more  than  pivlut 
any  such  attempt  would  occasion  a  Euro|>eaa  wii 
address,  in  answer  to  Louis-l'liiUppe'a  apeii'li. 
opening  of  the  Chamber  at  Dri'UticH,  led  tu  a  diK 
nearly  unprecedented  for  length  and  tiulence. 
'13ti  November,  the  drail  of  the  addn>i  var  rrad 
president  to  the  chamber,  amid  repealed  and 
interruptions  from  the  tiunrte.  On  WpJui-jhIj 
25th,  tho  debate  began,  continued  all  that  wer 
resumed  On  hlonday  the  30th.  aud  cluvd  on  1 
December.  On  the  4th,  the  pnratiaphf  were  wju 
taken  into  consideration,  with  the  aniFuilmi'uis  pn 
on  each ;  and  the  fiual  vols  was  nut  tikvn  till  it 
when  the  addreiw,  though  not  till  retnu^Irlled,  <ri 
ried  by  247  to  IU1.  It  is  obvious  tcuui  the  deb 
w«U  M  tnut  gtbu  Kcuratces,  that  a  itreuis  dc-i 
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war  pervades  the  French ;  and,  modified  as  the  address 
was,  the  majority  would  have  been  less  considerable, 
had  not  Dnpin  asserted  that  "  France,  in  the  state  of  an 
armed  peace  (paiz  armtfe,)  and  confident  of  her  strength, 
would  watch  OTcr  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and 
would  not  suffer  any  attack  to  be  made  on  it."  He 
added — **  that  not  only  would  France  maintain  its 
liberty  of  action,  but,  besides,  her  500,000  troops  gave 
]ier  the  means  of  carrying  her  wishes  into  effect.*'  Guizot 
expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  these  sentiments. 
The  Mineral  of  Napoleon  affbrdcd  another  opportunity  of 
showing  the  eagerness  of  the  French  for  war.  A  body 
of  2000  students  joined  the  procession,  and*  indicated 
their  feelings  by  cries  laudatory  of  Thiers  and  insulting 
to  Guisot ;  with  which  wcre,ftrom  time  to  time,  intermingled 
shouts  of  ^  Down  with  the  English.''  In  consequence  of 
the  warlike  preparations  making,  and  the  hostile  spirit 
manifested  in  France,  Germany  is  bristling  with  arms, 
and  it  only  requires  a  spark  to  inyolve  all  Europe  in  war. 
Meanwhile,  one  of  the  ordinary  results  of  war,  and  pi*e- 
parations  for  war,  has  been  exhibited — increase  of  debt. 
Russia  has  already  borrowed  £4,000,000;  the  French 
funds  are  sinking  rapidly ;  and  a  loan  of  fW>m  £6,000,000 
to  £10,000,000  must  be  contracted  immediately.  Our 
own  funds  have  abo  fallen ;  and  it  is  far  from  impro- 
bable that  our  government  will  also  require  a  loan ;  for 
we  suspect  that  the  additional  taxes,  lately  imposed, 
will  not  yield  so  much  aa  was  anticipated. 

The  Corn-Law  Agitation. — Fbee  Tradb. — Notwith- 
standing the  effbrts  of  the  Corn-Law  League,  the  land- 
owners do  not  seem  in  the  least  alarmed  ;  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  eagerness  with  which  land  is  sought  for, 
and  the  high  prices  given  for  it.  We  have  before  us  a 
list  of  eight  diiferent  estates  and  f^ms  lately  sold  in 
England.  The  soil  of  several  of  the  farms  was  by  no 
means  of  first-rate  quality,  though  certainly  capable  of 
improvement ;  and  there  were  no  circumstances  tending 
artificially  to  raise  the  value  of  the  land.  The  total 
amount  of  the  purchase-money  was  £214,000  ;  and  the 
number  of  years'  purchase,  under  deduction  of  land-tax 
alone,  which  each  property  brought,  was  aa  follows  : — 
two  twenty-nine  years,  one  thirty-one,  one  thirty-two, 
two  thirty-five,  and  two  thirty-seven ;  which  will  yield 
conaiderably  less  than  three  per  cent,  on  the  purchase- 
money,  while  five  per  cent,  can  easily  be  got  at  present 
on  unexceptionable  security.  Whether  those  high  prices 
are  to  be  attributed  to  a  confidence  that  the  aristocracy 
have  the  power  to  maintain  the  starvation-laws  against 
every  attempt  to  remove  them,  or  from  a  belief  that  their 
removal  would  not  permanently  lower  the  value  of  the 
land,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  we  hope  the  efibrts  to  get  rid  of  those  obnoxious 
laws  will  never  be  relaxed  till  victory  be  obtained. 
Two  very  competent  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  import 
duties,  Mr  J.  D.  Hume  and  Mr  McGregor,  declared  their 
belief,  that  the  burden  of  the  Com  and  Provision  Laws, 
was  greater  than  all  the  State  Taxes  put  together.  One 
of  them  estimated  the  burden  at  double  the  amount  of 
the  government  revenue.  At  least  fifty  millions  a-year 
may,  with  great  safety,  bo  put  down  as  the  sum  which 
the  keeping  up  of  a  single  monopoly  costs  the  people. 
Of  this  sum,  only  a  small  portion,  not  more  than  a  fifth, 
according  to  Mr  M'Culloch's  calculation,  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  land-owners,  the  other  four-fifths,  that  is 
to  say,  forty  millions  a-year,  are  thrown  away  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  bogs,  heaths,  and  sands  of  the  landed 
aristocracy,  instead  of  being  profitably  invested  in  manu- 
factures, for  which  double  the  quantity  of  com  could  be 
obtained  from  the  cultivators  of  the  rich  soils  of  Europe 
and  America. 

The  Anti-Cora  Law  Association  actively  continues  its 
agitation.  During  the  Autumn,  their  lecturers  have 
addressed  huge  audiences  in  numerous  towns  and  villa- 
ges in  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  except  in  places  be- 
ridden  by  the  aristocracy,  they  have  been  cordially,  and 
indeed  enthusiastically  received.  The  effect  these 
lectures  must  produce,  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  igno- 
raat  rustics,  wd  small  ihop-ketpers  ia  the  ooimtry 


towns,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Another  efficient 
measure  is  in  the  course  of  organization — the  getting  up 
of  a  determined  opposition  to  every  candidate  for  a  seat 
in  the  House,  who  does  not  pledge  Iiimself  distinctly  to 
a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

The  Scottish  Dissenters. — Tlie  ministers  of  that  great 
body  of  Scottish  Dissenters,  comprehended  under  the 
names  of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  and  the  Relief 
Synod,  have,  at  last,  taken  up  a  position  in  relation 
to  the  Non-intrusion  party  in  the  Established  Cliurch, 
and  the  Whig  Administration,  which  would  seem  to 
be  one  of  armed  neutrality,  if  not  of  determined  hos- 
tility. The  other  denominations  of  Dissenters  are  com- 
paratively small  in  point  of  numbers,  yet  we  presume 
that  they  also  will  concur  in  the  views  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  knit  by  the  fundamental  principle  of  Voluntary- 
ism, religious  freedom,  and  equality  of  civil  rights,  with- 
out respect  to  religious  opinion : — and  some  of  them  have 
done  so.  A  meeting  of  a  metropolitan  Central  Board  of 
Dissenters,  instituted  some  time  since,  was  lately  held 
in  Edinburgh,  and  attended  by  delegates,  lay  and  clerical, 
from  many  of  the  Scottish  towns.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  that  assembly,  and  its  general  objects  and 
means  of  accomplishing  these  have  since  been  elaborately 
expounded  in  a  formal  manifesto,  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Board. 

It  has  not  surprised  us  that  this  decided  step  is  taken ; 
but  that  it  has  been  so  long  delayed.  The  Move- 
ment has  originated  with  the  clergy,  and  it  is  guided 
by  them ;  though  influential  laymen  among  the  Dissen- 
ters have  heartily  concurred  in  its  objects.  It  now  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  Dissenters  will  answer  to 
the  helm  as  promptly  and  steadily  as  the  Catholics 
under  their  priesthood ;  the  English  yeomanry  under  the 
Tory  clergy  and  Tory  landlords ;  or  as  the  well-drilled 
constituencies  of  certain  towns  have  hitherto  done  under 
their  Whig  fuglemen.  If  so,  the  consequences  at  the  first 
general  election  must  be  very  serious  to  the  present 
^finisters  ;  nor  do  we  see  how  these  unfortunate  gentle- 
men, fairly  jammed  in  between  the  horns  of  the  Bashan 
Bull  of  Nou-Intmsion  and  the  now  exalted  hom  of  Volun- 
taryism, are  to  avoid  being  gored.  They  cannot  now 
propitiate  consistent  Dissenters,  although  they  were  so 
inclined.  They  have  injured  and  insulted  them  in  what 
is  past ;  and,  for  the  future,  they  are  unable  to  give  them 
any  reasonable  ground  of  hope.  And  the  test  which 
the  Dissenting  clergy,  or  the  Central  Board — laity  and 
clergy — propose  for  them,  makes  it  compulsory  that  they 
should  recant  past  misdeeds,  as  well  as  promise  better 
behaviour  for  the  Aiture,  and  keep  their  promise. 

But  this  meeting  of  delegates  we  consider  less  im- 
portant for  the  resolutions  adopted,  than  for  the  temper 
and  spirit  indicated.  In  this  respect  it  was  the  parallel 
of  the  great  Grey  Gathering  in  Edinburgh,  seven  years 
since,  when  the  steady,  fair-and-go-soitly  amblers  found 
themselves  quite  unable  to  check  the  bold  riders.  There 
was  speaking  "away  ftrom  the  question"  that  gave  much 
offence  on  the  platform,  and  which  has  been  sharply  rebuked 
even  by  those  ministerial  prints  that  advocate  Voluntary- 
ism, but  which  was  received  with  rapturous  delight  by  the 
assembly.  None  of  the  clerical  speakers — and  all  the 
speakers  were  clerical — attempted  to  palliate,  or  sought 
to  screen  the  delinquencies  of  the  government,  and  par- 
ticularly of  certain  of  its  Scottish  members,  towards  the 
Dis&cnting  body.  All  their  special  grievances  were  re- 
capitulated, and  dwelt  upon  even  bitterly  ;  but  an  al- 
lusioh  to  matters  equally  pressing  and  as  momentous^ 
made  by  one  of  the  ministers,  who  seems  in  advance  of 
his  brethren  (the  Rev.  Mr  Marshall  of  Kirkintilloch,) 
was  anxiously  checked,  as  not  merely  out  of  place,  but 
decidedly  worthy  of  condemnation.  Tliis  gentleman  spoke 
of  the  Cliartist  agitation,  and  the  alarming  discontents 
of  the  uniVanchised  masses.  We  regret  that  Ids  opinions 
on  the  principle  of  representation  are  not  perfectly  clear. 
He  thinks  that  a  limited  franchise  might  do  very  well  if 
the  people  would  only  be  contented  to  believe  so.  But  they 
will  not,  and  they  ought  not ;  and,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  granting  the  Catholic  claims, Mr  Marshall  argues  that 
tiie  Bolihige  must  b«  ooncede<l}  because  it  is  most  danger- 
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ons  longer  to  iritbhold  it.  Mr  Mar>ha11  ajipcarcd  to 
consider  the  TiewB  of  Ilia  reiorend  brethren  uneiception- 
t.ble  BO  f&T  ui  tlie;  wdnt,  but  too  tiarTOH'ly-ba?ed  to  prove 
eflicieat  even  Tor  their  immed Late  objects  ;  whieh  ill  siib- 
Eta:icc,  are,  finit  to  shon  that  the  Sroltidli  Uixsentitix 
elergj  are  no  longer  to  be  ill-lrealed  by  the  Whigs  witli 
impunity,  or  as  thej  haie  been,  in  the  case  of  the  llij;h- 
laud  schools,  over  wliich  they  have  no  control,  oiid  by 
tlieir  pointed  exclusion  from  the  rhajilaincy  of  jails  and  the 
Bible-board  ;  and,  secondly,  to  curb  the  Non-intrusion  ! 
party  in  their  stnigglc  Tor  what  Disscntcn  roiisider  mere 
priejtlj  domination.  Elccllcnl  objects,  no  doubt ;  yet 
Buch  as  any  Tory  in  the  country  might  bup[>ort,  provirjcd 
he  were  also  a  Volanlary. 

The  Dissenting  body  is  henceforth  to  manage  for  it-^cir 
in  ■  registrations,  in  loitiug  Cimdidates,—  that  delii'ale 
process  ! — and  in  every  thing  connected  with  tlie  exiTi-ise 
of  the  IVnnehise.  They  are,  in  short,  to  throw  oil'  the  , 
yoke  of  the  Whig  dlqaci,  and  to  act  for  themaclvts. 

TR.ADE  AND  MANUIWCTURES.  j 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  ' 
Import  duties,  has  collected  some  valuable  inforroalinn,  , 
showing  tlie  pernicious  elfect  which  high  import  diilii-s 
have  on  our  trade  and  maiiufactureH,  and  on  the  n-ell'are 
of  the  country  in  general.  J.  U.  Hume,  Ks-i.,  who  lia:^ 
been  thirtyeight  years  in  the  Cus[omB,and  eleven  years 
al  the  Board  of  Trade,  considers  that,  in  a  gciicml  and 
national  view,  no  nutioual  measure  eould  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  removing  all  prate>;tiaus,  proliibitiotis,  and  re- 
Btrictious.  He  sUtes  tliat  the  effect  of  all  prutoctiuns  is 
to  leiecn  the  efforts  of  the  protected  to  compete  with 
their  rivals.  Uf  this  he  gives  tlic  following  iii.~t:;iicD  :— 
At  the  time  of  Mr  Pitt's  commercial  treaty  with  t'ranre, 
the  great  import  was  French  broad  cloths.  Our  oivu 
elotha  were  formerly  protected  by  high  duties,  and  tliey 
were  of  a  very  inferior  cliaracter.  Hut  as  soon  as  llie 
manufacturers  of  this  country  felt  the  stimulus  of  foreign 
competition,  they  set  themmilvcs  to  work  ;  and  the  rc- 
inlt  has  been  that,  up  to  a  certain  jioiiit,  the  Eu^lish 
make  cloth  better  for  the  price  than  the  I'reuch  do,  and 
consequently  we  have  retained  our  trade.  The  duty 
upon  foreign  woollcus,  at  present,  in  lH  per  cent.,  and  we  I 
do  not  import  more  than  i,'l(IU,OU0  ivurth  in  the  year,  ' 
while  we  annually  eiport  nearly  seven  millions  wonh  | 
of  our  own  woolleu  manufactures  ;  showing  that  we  ran  ; 
now  compete  with  foreigners  in  neutral  mirteta.  Sir  | 
Hume  also  explains  the  cause  of  tlie  dcpre.sidon  of  the 
SpittilGelds  silk  trade  after  the  war.  Tliat  de|-n'>^Kiuii  ' 
arose,  not  from  competition  by  Lyou!:,  but  by  the  pvui'lu 
of  Manchester  commencing  tlie  bniriness  ;  and,  so  tar  . 
Tiom  there  being  a  decrease  of  the  Briti!,h  silk  trade,  by 
a  reduction  of  the  duties,  in  two  or  three  year-  after-  ! 
wards,  double  tho  quantity  of  raw  silk  was  consumed  in  ' 
Britain  than  formerly.  Very  great  improvements  were  | 
also  made  in  the  machinery.  Tlie  result  of  the  cumpeti- 
tion  was,  that  the  price  of  silks  was  greatly  reduced,  and  I 
the  wearing  of  aiik  came  into  much  more  general  u»e  ' 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Mr  Hume  eipre.-ises  a  | 
confident  opinion  that  monopoly,  however  secured,  pre-  ] 
vents  all  ettbrts  at  improvement ;  and  that  every  btauch  : 
of  our  manufactures,  in  which  we  are  able  to  stand  com-  I 
petitlan,  has  been  injured  by  protection.  Mr  Hume  is  ' 
aupported  in  hia  views  by  Mr  Porter  and  Mr  M'liregor ; 
and  the  committee,  in  the  conclusion  of  their  report, 
state,  "that  they  have  thonght  themselves  warraiitcd 
in  reporting  tlicir  strong  eouviction  of  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  cluinge  in  the  import  duties  of  thu  king- 
dom ;  vid,  should  parliament  sanction  the  views  whiili 
your  committee  entertains  ou  the™  most  important  mat- 
ters, they  are  persnaJcd  that,  by  imposts  on  a  fimall 
number  of  the  articles  which  are  now  mo^t  produplive, 
the  amount  of  each  impost  being  carefully  cuiisidored 
with  a  view  to  the  greatest  consumption  of  tlie  artji'lc, 
and  thereby  the  greatest  receipt  to  the  Customs,  no  lo>ui 
would  accrue  to  the  revenue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  con- 


siderable anEmentation  might  he  cm 

facilitate  llie  tml^actio:lH  uf  I'mii 
bciii'lit  the  revenue,  but  would,  ni.  tlj 
diuiinish  the  cusu  uf  rulleriiun.'' 

In  the  manufacturing  ilihlriit'  i- 
tinite  to  be  machi  of  the  dultir-^  u 
Bi^d  niii'ni|i!oyDil  workmen.  Tlu'  r 
the  L'niti'd  Stales  TeprenCUtcuiniLiir 
iiig  condition.  Tho  cmps  of  colt'i: 
have  all  been  lari:c,Bnil  will  oiiui' 
clear  olT  a  great  part  of  tlie  di'Viv  i 
but.  unfortunately,  the  ilundamv  '■! 
extreme  cheapneitK,  ogn'rate  a^  a  cIk 
tnrcrs  i;etti;ig  ■  remuneraiiii;;  pri. 
Thestm'k    " 


till  to  adva 
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tctcoi,iinii™di.ll.  Tlie ';..:.ii,  i.>'.ni,.. 
lli;iH,  w:w  M*.  :!4d.  piTcein  ;  in  Ui,l:i.  .,..-. 
.Ills.  HHd..*jc!nr.ive  of  the  inip-.tl  .imv 
or  more  tlian -JJd.  a-ll.. 

.^fiRltl'l.TritK. 

It  U  now  gcncnliv  ndmlii.'d  bv  ilie  b,- 
the  Ib^I  cr..;.  wa-  iicarlv  an  .i>,t:iL'.-,  0-  u 
serve  our  [KipiiUti"nf"r't«clvcni..iiIli..  \V, 
tlie  pn-M-iit  |u]>ul:iliun  of  liri'al  llrit:uii  . 
and  ttiat  of  Ireland  at  U.IMH1.111HI.     And  :ii: 

(as  the  Irirh  live  un  niar>er  fimd)  bi'lt'  ; 
annual  ronMimji;  nf  wheat  mav  U-  l:i!.>ii  :. 
of  q.iarle«.  To  ihi-  must  W  addi'J  l^^n 
■J,.ljll,iHHl  •[nnrters  fur  seed  ;  and  wc  ^hunii 
a  sntticient  quantity  of  the  old  crxp  fur 
This  was  certainly  not  tlw  n-e  hn  hr 
stack-yapis  and  bams  were  atnni'l  •■'t!iri-!i 
the  other  hand,  we  imported  l,7<'ti.iiii<i ., ,  n 
wheat  juiit  before  harvest ;  sn  th.ii,  if  i>  ,r  < 
eorreet,  we  luive  (till  a  di'ficieiicy  of  I.lhh 
teri<  in  the  quantity  nece-s-iry  to  hlmIhi  hi 
harvest.  Between  the  .^Ih  S>-|iI>'nd<i'r  ^<ii.l 
l,l>3.fJ114  'tuarterx  of  wheat  ami  :It;-..i>:.7 
were  entered  fur  home-con  <u  nipt  ton.  Iimm 
qnarten  of  wheat,  and  ll-'i;H  ti.l-.  uf  ftmr 
very  little  lian  been  imported  fiiirii.  iln'  .t.' 
wheat  in  bond  ii  iinii.-iiallv  .>iuall.  Mnr 
the  price  of  wbc; 
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BURSCHEN  MELODIES.— No.  V, 
A  BATCH  OF  GENUINE  COMMERS-LIEDER. 

Ca  done,  ^a  done ! 
Thus  day  for  day  live  we  ; 
A  company  of  topen  most  beantiftil  to  se«  ! 
We  sit  upon  onr  hobby-horse. 
And  through  the  world  we  ride^ 
Like  the  most  glo-glorious 
King  in  his  pride. 

Bunehen  Somf, 


**  L'Allemand,"  says  Oxenstiem  the  younger, 
**  est  une  creature  qui  boit  plus  qu'elle  ne  pbut  por- 
ter, un  tonneau  qui  eantient  plus  qu^il  ne  paroHy  et 
un  homme  qui  soit  plus  qt^il  ne  dit :  fy  ajaute  un 
homme  ^konneur  H  de  probite*^ — a  text  on  which 
a  sermon  might  be  written  as  edifying  as  some  of 
Thomas  Carlyle's  famous  essays  on  Grerman  Litera- 
ture. Capacity,  it  seems,  and  comprehensiveness, 
is  the  grand  feature  of  the  German  mind  ;  and  of 
the  German  body  also,  which,  we  are  told,  contains 
more  beer  than  it  can  carr}^  And  this  is  all  right 
and  proper,  and  according  to  nature — as  the  Pu- 
seyites  tell  us,  that  every  soul  must  have  a  body 
corresponding  to  it,  an  outward  expression  and 
type  of  that  which  is  within.  Not  that  all  great 
eaters  and  great  drinkers  are  necessarily  or  natur- 
ally also  great  thinkers;  but  that  a  la^ge  and 
broad  and  jovial  intellect  will  not,  in  the  general 
case,  be  cast  in  a  body,  slim  and  slender,  like  a 
dandy's  walking-cane,  or  a  young  lady's  prayer- 
book.  So  Gk)ethe ;  so  Wilson ;  so  Patrick  Robert- 
son :  and  if  Harry  Bluff,  in  the  song,  be  an  exception 
exeeptio  eonfirmat  regulam;  and  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
that  small  bodies,  like  that  of  Thiers  the  ex-minis- 
ter of  France,  are  the  general  encasement  of  quick 
and  clever  minds  only,  not  of  those  that  are  grand 
and  comprehensive.  And  as  is  the  body,  such  also 
are  the  capacities  and  functions  of  the  body.  Goethe 
was  a  great  eater ;  so  are  Van  Amburgh's  lions — 
would  it  not  be  foolish  to  see  them  pecking  like 
fowls? — and  the  ^^immania  corpora  "  of  the  ancient 
GrermauB,  whose  mere  aspect  struck  terror  iiito  the 
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degenerate  Romans,  remaining  to  the  present  day, 
are  accompanied  with  large  capacities  of  eating 
and  drinking,  noticed  by  all  intelligent  travellers. 
And  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  drinkin|^  (the 
more  godlike  function,)  we  may  observe  generaily, 
that  though  fashions  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
change  with  times  and  places ;  though  the  English* 
man  drinks  port  wine,  the  German  beer,  and  the 
gods  nectar — still,  to  drink  well  is  a  quality  that 
we  instinctively  associate  with  the  idea  of  perfect 
manhood ;  and  a  soul  of  large  capacity  will  not 
sip  mincingly,  but  swill  down  the  purple  draught 
heartily,  as  Solomon  tells  us  that  all  good  things 
ought  to  be  done — **  witli  all  thy  might,"  Mus  in 
illis — accentuating  the  eneigy,  concentrating  the 
function,  making  a  totality  of  it,  and  not  a  wretched 
fragment,  and  peddling  abortion  of  a  deed.  Does 
not  some  god  (we  forget  which)  in  the  Edda,  drink 
up,  or  try  to  drink  up  Ocean,  making  a  visible  ebb 
even  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  ?  and  have  we  not 
known  small,  compact,  stay-laced  souls,  too  many, 
that  could  not,  even  were  their  salvation  to  depend 
on  it,  expand  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  would 
be  literally  drowned  by  a  bona  fide  bumper  of  any 
thing  substantial? — It  is  no  jest:  whoso  cannot 
drink,  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  functions  of  man- 
hood ;  and  if  he  be  minutely  examined,  outside  and 
inside,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  be  found  de- 
ficient in  some  other  function  also. 

Mr.  Tait  has  received  various  communications 
anent  theBurschen  Melodies ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
h^  is  proud  to  acknowledge  (and  the  present  writer 
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acknowleciges  also  with  gratitude,)  of  a  laudatory 
and  commendatory  character.  But  one  correspon- 
dent— a  Reverend  and  a  Tee-totalleiv-expresBes 
great  dissatisfaction  with  our  melodious  efforts  for 
the  amusement  of  the  puhlic ;  accusing  us,  in  plain 
phrase,  of  '*  corrupting  the  manners  of  the  age ;" 
and  warning  us  that,  if  we  proceed  in  our-wioked 
courses^  we  shall  certainly  ^*  fall  under  the  coildeili- 
nation  of  Jack  Sheppard."  To  this  oharge,  our 
answer  may  be  very  Bhort :  we  advocate  drinking, 
and  sing  drinking-songs ;  but  we  say  nothing  about 
the  liguor  that  shall  be  drui^k.  Banish.  beer»  banish 
wine,  banish Crambambuli  (of  which  anon,)  and  say 
cofig^  |ipc<)a,\teay  water,  and  the  song  will  remain 
as  good  as  ever,  except  a  rhyme  here  and  there, 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  change  who  are  dissatis- 
fied. It  is  not  wine  that  we  sing,  but  the  soul  of 
joy  and  joviality  incarnated  in  wine :  and  if  the 
Tee-totaller  shsJl  succeed  in  incarnating  that  soul 
more  perfectly  (for  Vishnu  has  many  Avatars)  in 
coffee  or  well-water,  and  convincing  the  world  to 
that  effect— then  the  web  which  Pantagruelizing 
fancy  weaves,  will  show  new  pictures,  and  the 
language  of  convivial  poetry  will  be  changed. 
But  the  poet  cannot  dictate  in  these  matters  :  he 
receives  and  enjoys.  For  himself,  the  present 
writer  confesses  that  he  loves  a  glass  of  good  wine, 
both  on  its  own  account,  and  as  a  clear  mirror 
wherein  truth  from  the  face  of  a  inead  hath  again 
and  again  revealed  itself  triumphantly — ^to  the  utter 
rout  and  prostration  of  that  minced  propriety  and 
laced  dignity  which  has  now  unhappily  become  part 
of  the  habitude  of  social  etiquette  in  this  country. 
And  as  for  Tee-totalism,  no  doubt  it  is  an  admirable 
thing,  according  to  that  Scriptui^  ^^  If  thine  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out ;"  whereby,  however,  it  is 
not  said,  that  what  is  expedient  or  necessary  for 
one  shall  be  obligatory  on  all.  But  let  abstinence 
flourish  by  aU  means  rather  than  drunkenness ;  and 
if  a  man  loves  water  let  him  rejoice  in  it — as  wine- 
drinkers  rejoice  in  wine.  For  such  persons  we 
have  provided  a  Temperance-crambambuli,  commu- 
nicated by  a  Tee-total  Bursch  (p.  76,  tn^.)  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remarked,  that  never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  drink- 
ing-songs create  drunkenness*  They  do  so  cer- 
tainly in  a  fashion,  as  love  may  create  lust,  and 
religion  superstition ;  but  is  it  not  somewhat  more 
common  to  find  that  lust  bums  love  to  a  cinder, 
and  that  superstition  chokes  and  strangles  religion  ? 
Let  a  man  look  about  among  his  friends,  and 
note  those  who  are  most  given  to  mere  physical 
excess  at  the  table.  Certainly  not  those  who  make 
the  banquet  billow  with  floods  of  melodious  glee. 
They  who  give  so  much  out  from  the  soul,  cannot 
be  ever  taking  in  to  the  body ;  for  the  human 
being  can  perform  only  one  fonction  giandly  at 
the  same  time.  A  black  hen  lays  a  white  egg ; 
and  singers  of  drinking-songs  are  generally  very 
temperate  persons.  They  do  not  sing  to  drink, 
but  drink  to  sing,  like  Madame  MaUbran  with 
the  porter ;  or  ti^ey  sing  and  drink  rather  both 
togeUier,  in  harmonious  paralellism,  that  soul  and 
body  may  hold  a  common  festival,  and  bless  God 
for  his  manifold  goodness. 
A  critic  iu  the  JF^gtmifuter  Mmew,  noticing 


Captain  Morris's  <<  Social  Effumons,*'  tells  tia,  that 
"without  some  alloy  of  impropribty,  drinking- 
songs  won't  go  down.    Correct  drinking  songs  are 
very  dull  things."    This  is  a  very  improper  re- 
mark in  many  respects.    No  doubt,  many  expres- 
sions in   drinking-songs,   if   taken  literally,  by 
people  who  cannot  Pantagnielize,  are  immoral 
and  improper — at   least  according   to    the  veiy 
sublimated  sensibilities  of  this  superfine  age.     But 
why  should  these  trifles  be  taken  literally  any 
more  than  more  serious  things, — the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon for  instance  ?    When  Nature  triumphs,  she  is 
never  anxiously  moraL     Homer  •  is  not  moral. 
Moses  is  not  moral*     Shakspeare  is  not  moral. 
Prudery  and  coarseness  are  equally  removed  from 
health.    But  as  for  « impropriety,"  properly  so 
caUed,  it  is  a  spice  only  to  dulness,  as  dishes  which 
are  bad  stand  most  in  need  of  sauce.      What 
drinking-songs  require,  to  correct  their  tendency 
to  dulness  (a    tendency  which  is  not   peculiar 
to  drinking-songs,)  is  humour,  and  originality 
either  in  the  shape  of  character  or  idea.     Our 
Burschen  bacchanals,  for  instance,  possess  mostly 
the  originality  of  character,   and  they   are  not 
without  humour;    some  of  them,  also,   as  the 
famous  song    of    "the    Pope,"    possess    origin- 
ality of  idea.    Not  a  few  of  them,  however,  in 
common  with  some  of  Morris's  songs,  and  many 
in  Ritson's  collection,  possess  nothing  to  redeem 
them  from  the  quality  of  dulness  or  commonplace 
which  the  Westminster  critic  notices.    Of  these 
we  can  only  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are 
inferior  works  of  the  genus ;  and  in  the  second 
pkce,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  take  up  a  volume  of 
printed  songs,  imd  read  them  through,  as  critics 
will  read,  and  then  pronounce  the  judgment— dull- 
Songs  were  never  intended  to  be  read, — ^never  are 
read  by  men  who  follow  the  instinct  of  nature  in 
the  matter.    He  who  separates  a  song  from  the 
singmg  of  it,  robs  the  fairy  car  of  the  rosy  cloud- 
embosomment  in  which  lies  half  its  witchery, — 
studies  Titian  without  the  colours.    And,  in  this 
respect,  we  must  note>  that  many  songs,  which  are 
admirable,  and  among  the  best  when  sung  in  char- 
acter and  with  ^irit,  are  nothing  upon  paper. 
The  jovial  flow  of  social  feeling  in  which  the  es- 
sence of  a  good  song  consists,  how  can  the  compo- 
sitor express  that?— So  in  the  words  of  our  song. 
No.  XIII.,  "  Brethren,  circle  round  in  chorus," 
there  is  nothing  either  of  character  or  idea  to  call 
forth  the  particular  commendation:  of  the  critic. 
Nevertheless  it  Lb  a  great  favourite  with  the  Bur- 
schen ;  and  deservedly  so :  for  it  gives  utterance  to 
feelings  that  are  or  ought  to  be,  especially  in  the 
social  meetings  of  the  young,  as  vulgar  and  as 
grateful  as  the  light  of  day,  as  broad  and  as  free 
as  the  breath  of  life.    When  men  tire  of  sun-light, 
and  of  the  green  fields,  and  of  the  linnet's  lay,  they 
will  tire  of  these  songs,  and  not  sooner,— only  they 
must  be  mmg. 

The  specimens  of  the  Burschikoee  muse,  which 
we  give  in  the  present  Number,  are  genuine  Qm- 
merg-lMdeTy  students'  songs  altogether,  and  only. 
"  Commerses  are  great  drkiking  associations,  which 
are  held,  from  time  to  time,  in  houses  set  apart 
specially  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  the  proceeding^ 
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«f  vUeh  none  bvt  aladeiita  &re  allowed  to  partici* 
fik,  Thar  puTpom  is  partly  to  fiicilitate  inter- 
mam  anMng  the  atadenta,  specialiy  thoae  who  are 
mwfy  anhned,  partly  for  social  entertainment  and 
Iht  oMkre  undiBtuTlMd  singing  of  jovial  Burschen 
HH^  Beer  likewise,  on  these  occasions,  is  drunk 
i^jbi  nelhodieally  ;  and  wo  be  to  him  who  gives 
tl»  least  indiestioii  here  that  he  is  not  a  stifP  toper ; 
his  ihint  will  be  quenched  for  many  a  day  :  for 
the  watchword  of  every  Commers  is,  *  Drink  and 
Sdro  ;*  and  wfaooo,  in  these  points,  cannot  approve 
hlmaelf  well  appointed,  is  despised  as  a  weakling."* 
S9  flv^  a  Bunchen  Mhle,  oat  of  which  the  present 
writer  kamed  German  at  Gottingen ;  and  the 
Maifion  seems  Tery  complete.  We  have  it,  how- 
evfs,  m  OUT  powder  to  present  the  carious  reader 
witfi  apictiire  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  a  great 
held  in  the  Univevuty  of  Halle — ^not  a 
ihly  Commers,  hut  a  formal,  j^nd, 
halMiaily  one,  snch  as  is  wont  to  he  held  ahout 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  every  semestre,  or 
hatf-yeaya  aeaslon  (for  there  is  a  douhle  session  in 
the  German  stadent's  year,)  for  the  reception  of 
the  frsshmen,  called  **  Foxes,"  and  the  huming  of 
the  six-month;^  fteshmen  into  the  dignity  of 
*Bnadlb9ce8,*'soea]ledfrom6rsaii«fi,tohum.  This 
Gesnaets  is  aoeordingly  called  a  *^  Fox-Commers ;" 
sad  tiie  freshman  himself  is  called  a  fox  ;  because, 
She  a  fox,  he  peeps  and  prowls  about  with  circam- 
■pectiun  and  canning,  where  a  nobler  animal  would 
iisv  adf-eonfidenoe,  and  rash,  lion-Hke,  into  dan- 
ger. So  a  stodent  entering  among  the  renowners 
of  HaDeand  Jena  the  first  semestre,  being  seldom 
wiihoiit  an  indescribable  awe  of  the  cannons  (boots) 
and  spiifB  which  he  hears  clattering  aronnd,  peeps 
aheut ;  and,  instead  of  advancing  straight  up  to 
his  feflopw  with  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  knows 
Ui  vahie,  cireumgyrates  in  many  ways,  walks 
castiwialy^  ahnoet  like  a  Philistine  **  treading  upon 
e;p^''  mad  appears  then  most  silly  when  he  widies 
ts  kok  most  particularly  sly.  Thus  is  explained 
the  seeming  paradox,  that  a  foolish  freshman  should 
he  known,  in  Bursehen  phrase  (for  they  have  a 
Isagnage  of  their  own,)  by  the  name  of  an  animal 
s»  fomed  in  the  annals  of  wisdom  as  the  lox.  Of 
all  fiftnes,  pmdenoe  is  that  for  which  a  Bursch 
has  the  least  respect ;  cunning  he  holds  to  be  a 
pootive  viee — the  very  Devil's  own  ;  and,  not- 
wiihitanding  the  practice  of  diplomatists  and  law- 
yen,  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

Onr  account  of  the  Haliensian  Fox-Commers 
is  taken  fwma  the  autobiography  of  a  German 
Baiscfa,  a  most  carious  and  interesting  work,  of 
whidb  we  give  the  title  below.f 

**  At  ki^fth  the  glorious  day  appeared ;  every* 
in  motion ;  many  tldngs  were  yet  to  be 
that  dioaU  have  been  done  before ;  and  many 
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things  that  had  been  done  before,had  to  be  done  over 
again.  At  one  o'clock^  cars  and  ridera  assembled  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous ;  more  than  sixty  coaches, 
and  as  many  riders,  formed  the  imposing  prooea* 
sion,  which  was  led  on  by  two  gens-d'armes  and  a 
band  of  masic.  The  main  streets  of  good  old 
Halle  were  crowded  with  insatiate  spectators.  In 
the  first  cars,  with  six  horses,  sat  the  seniors  and 
other  ofiicials  of  the  clanships,  in  party-coloured 
uniform,  surrounded  by  riders  in  uniform  and 
adjutants,  and  looking  down  on  the  gaping  muli 
titudes  with  an  air  of  calm  dignity  and  oondesoen** 
sion  becoming  their  importance.  Some  of  these, 
also,  who  were  expert  horsemen,  had  eyen  ooode* 
scended  to  appear  on  a  meagre  PhiUstine-Rosinantey 
the  van-guard  or  rear-guard  of  the  coached  digni* 
taries. 

**  After  the  grand  pomp  of  the  six-horse  vehide^ 
followed  first  four  and  then  two-horse  coaches; 
and,  last  of  all,  a  multitude  of  single-horse  gigs  or 
cabs,  fearfully  overladen,  driven  on  with  a  sturdy 
competition  of  beating  and  bawling,  at  an  equal 
pace  with  the  bette^equipped  dignitaries  that  pre- 
ceded. Pre-eminent  amid  the  throng  appeared 
the  Fox  S  ■,  in  his  new  blue  Polonaise,  rf>ining 
cap,  and  high-booted  and  spurred  potentates, 
mounted  on  a  proud  steed,  and  looking  down  with 
eyes  that  drew  up  admiration  from  Uie  fair  ones 
and  poor  despised  camels  around.*  He  bran- 
dished his  sabre  valiantly,  and  galloped  up  and 
down  on  his  brown  English  stallion,  not  as  if  he 
had  anything  to  order — ^for  who  would  have  lis- 
tened to  the  orders  of  a  Foof  f — but  only  that  he 
might  corvette  and  kncade,  and  display  himself  in 
the  utmost  possible  variety  of  equestrian  sitaa- 
ttons.  Happy  and  highly-to-be-envied  hero!  Had 
a  benevolent  fairy  on  l^t  day  offered  thee  com- 
panionship with  the  great  and  the  wise  of  the 
earth,  and  service  under  those  whose  service  is 
dominion,  thou  wouldst  certainly  have  rejected  it* 
Life  for  thee  could  show  no  greater  dignity  than 
what  was  then  before  thee,  clutched  wi^  the  pro* 
phetic  certainty  of  ambitious  fancy — ^the  rank  of 
adjutant  at  a  Fox-Commers ! 

**  After  much  roundabout,  the  coaches  and  riders 
at  length  found  themselves  outside  the  town,  and 
fairly  on  the  road  to  Reideburg,  a  village  about 
three  miles  from  Halle.  The  march,  I  confess, 
when  we  were  once  fairly  in  earnest,  had  as  much 
of  the  ridiculous  as  of  the  sublime.  It  was  not 
sarprising  if  the  rustic  Bounante,  that  had  been 
yesterday  carting  sand  or  peats,  should  feel  to-day 
somewhat  uncomfortable,  yoked  with  all  sorts  of 
unmated  mates^  six  together,  and  no  one  like  an- 
other :  here  the  hasty  vamping  of  some  craay  cab 
gave  way ;  there  a  drunken  cabman,  or  an  ambi» 
tious  Phaeton  of  a  Bursch,  blundered  himself 
into  the  mud,  just  at  the  grand  moment  when  in 

*  Camele  are  qaiet,  solitary  students,  who  keep  apart 
from  all  joviality,  seemiiig  aa  if  made  only  to  bear  the 
hardens  of  existence  ;  a  race  of  creatures  in  the  eyes  of 
the  genuine  Bursch,  more  contemptible  than  the  Philis- 
tine or  cit,  who  loves  slavery  by  necessity,  and  because 
he  was  bom  to  it,  never  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
sharing  the  divine  "freedom"  of  the  BurBch.  PoUn- 
UUesmmsos  many  things ;  here  legs. 
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inugiiution  he  WM  iMpiog  Ui« 
mtmndi,'  But  young  men  get  oat  of  all  difficaltira 
by  A  langh  :  it  were  well  for  wiee  giey-bearde 
MMuetiincB  fai  imitate  their  example.  Oar  cAmvan 
at  length  arrived  at  the  place  of  ita  destinatioD — a 
fine  roomy  inn,  gaily  festooned;  and  bug  Bynimetri- 
cftlly>arranged  tablea,  laden  with  full  ttoski,  stood 
before  na.  With  gay  horly-burly,  halloo,  and  hur- 
mh,  we  entered. 

"  At  the  npper  end  of  the  table*  the 
But>«enion  seated  themselves.  They  led  off  the 
songs,  whkh  were  accompanied  with  music ;  struck 
the  tables  with  their  swords  (making  the  glasses 
ring,)  to  indicate  when  a  verte  or  the  song 
ended;  commanded  ' lUeiUimt !'  with  dictatorial 
power ;  and  ordamed  the  quantity  of  glasses  to  be 
drank  by  each  Bnrsch,  according  to  hie  age  and 
rank.  These  draughts  the  Foxee  took  with  un- 
covered beads,  and  standit^  ;  the  Brandfoxea  with 
nncwTcred  hnda  alio  bnt  titUng,  or  with  their 
c^  on  bnt  atanding  ;  the  young,  old,  and  mosey 
BiUKben  withont  ceremony ;  the  candidates,  again, 
at  dtrir  own  tables,  and  adliiitttm;*  and  the  toast 
of  all  waa  the  mntnal  and  general  weal  of  the 
■tndenta. 

"  Tbe  officials  were  in  the  nnifonn  of  their 
TC^Mctire  clanships ;  the  others  were  dieMed 
carding  to  their  fani^ — for  the  most  part  in  stri 
and  groteeqne  coetome.  On  their  coats  shone 
epaolettea,  sometimes  their  own,  oftener  borrowed : 
the  Mormer  (casquet)  with  high  white  feather* 
and  golden  tassels  throned  majestically 
head  ;  tbe  thigha  and  calves  of  the  legs,  strongly 
and  clumsily  padded,  were  incased  in  white,  gene- 
rally leathern  breeches  ;  and  huge  heavy  cannons 
(boots,)  with  giant  spurs,  appropriately  based  tlie 
whole.  Of  courae  the  grand  paradc-sword  was  not 
wanting. 

**  After  all  bad  taken  their  places  and  pat  away 
•the  desire  of  eating  (but  not  of  drinking,)  as 
Homer  says,  silence  was  commanded  by  the  piesi- 
dents,  and  the  song,  '  BrBder  lag«rt  each  Mt  Kreu»' 
(No.  XIII.,)  after  a  prelude  by  tbe  band,  was 
song.  After  this  song  was  ended,  one  of  the  pre- 
sidents called  ont  to  his  oolleagnee,  '  SeMmoilu, 
Brilder  Pratidet  P  To  which  these  replied, 
'  Fidueit  r  He  then,  turning  to  the  company, 
repeated  the  same  salatation — *  SekmjUit,  ikr 
Ham!'  which  they  answerod  in  like  wise  with 
a  hundred -voiced,  loud-bellowing  '  Pidiicit.''f 
Then  the  Foxes,  and  all  the  stodents  present,  were 

*  Tbe  reader  will  obeerre  bare  the  diflereat  grxdea  of 
social  dignitjr,  wbicb  are  as  esaentid  to  Bartchcn  u  to 
aogela  and  devils.  It  la  ehancteriatic  tbat  neither  ■ 
¥0%  am  a  Brandfoi  !■  properlj  s  Bntwh.  Belbre  Uiat 
noble  BMma  can  be  bom  a  wbole  yen's  gestation  in  tbe 
fbz  or  r<Btna  state  ia  necaasair. 

f  Bmollii,  according  to  ■  lexicon  of  Bancheu  ilaog 
fnoarposaeanon,  i«^niAii(HiJ7u,'  and  FW »<■  it,  a  coii- 
traetfon  for^scia  nt!  Hovwald  has  an  atturion  to 
tUs  atadenta'  gteeting  .' — 

Begrelft  thr  aach  wamm  man  "  f^imJlU  "  trinket 
Und  was  du  ticft  wort  "  Fidndt "  heiast ! 
"  ItrHmiHu  Acm  gaugen  menKhcageMlilocht 
Uad  dasn  Pid»<U  auf  Uott  and  recht  — " 

To  all  men  HiiuJIa,  and  in  God  fUfiu-it ; 
And  wbal  be  givee  tbee  trftij,  ftteij  naa  it. 


ordered  to  drink  certain  qtuuit*  in  ms 
scribed  ;  and  then  this  or  the  uther  (wli 
singing  or  other  procedure,  had  failed  in  1 
of  Buracheu  etiijuetle,  as  the  same  in  wl 
the  OmMienJ,  or  Bible  of  Studentu'  Law») 
commended,'  that  is  to  say,  fined  in 
tional  glass  or  gkaaos  ;  and  with  thia — t 
dent  calling  out.  Ex  tit ;  CoUo^uium!— 
act  of  the  Conuuen  ended.  Then  m-vit. 
mostly  timn  the  good  old  times,  aft,  Tn 
Olfnmp  (7aift  Magatine,  A]>ril,  ltU<>, 
and  W^o  am-  /roAm  Faerttumli;  were  su 
the  same,  or  similar  cetvnionif*.  in 
tervals,  much  talk,  and  more  drinkin^r. 
and  by  the  terrible  thick  rollini;  smokf  l!i 
find  no  exit  fioin  the  low  room,  niHiiy 
be  Jovial  and  blessed  (Ault^  imd  tr/i-r) — 
ing  tliat  the  im)iortant  cetrmonirti  wliirli 
mained  shonU  be  gone  about  furtliwitli. 
cient,  laitliful  houne  *  accutilingly  hei/iil 
and  placed  himself,  booted  and  Kpurml,ii]>-' 
fDremoet;  and  on  thia  wooden  liin>e,  wiili  t 
hand,  and  grimly  painted,  opened  the  '  K 
(J^Ju^U).  The  Foxes  and  Hrandf<)x< 
forced  to  follow  the  leader  on  horwH  of  t 
description  ;  and  this  road  cavalcade,  non 
now  galloping,  rode  ronnd  and  through  i. 
several  times,  amid  load  langbter  and  all 
spoken  and  acted  jokes,  to  tlie  tunc  of  l) 
'  IVat  iommt  da  wm  drr  HlAf  W'li 
hurly-burly  was  over,  the  dubbing,  i>r  iiiih 
the  Brandfoxes  commenced.  Theue  were  ti 
up  in  an  adjoining  room  ;  then  tbe  mnn- 
houses  formed  themielves  into  a  phiilar 
armed  tiiemselves  with  fidibuses  an  ei 
smeared  with  oil  and  tallow,  which,  on  a 
given,  were  lighted.  Tlieu  the  )»)or  f.).\i 
driven  out  of  their  cage,  and  a  chaw  ortn 
after  them  with  the  burning  fidihuNVK — t 
being  to  bum  tlieir  hair.  What  a  raltii 
battluig,  stinking  and  burning,  aud  ti>|w; 
turning,  was  here  !  A  very  bnllaiu,  or  1 
dance,  as  Faust  saw  it  on  the  Brucken  '.  T 
foxes '  had  moat  of  them  soaked  their  heails 
to  avoid  the  danger  that  tlireal«iie<l  tin- 
Frankish  lockii,  so  dearly  prized  ;  but  the 
and  paper  fidihuees,  well  tallownl,  put  sue 
inventions  mostly  to  shame. 

"  After  enough  of  noise  and  mcketing, 
evening  began  to  aink,  tllu  '  Landrtmitr '  w 
{TaU'M  Maga^iK,  April,  la4(i,  p.  •Hi\A 
aingmg  of  thia  solemn  Bnrsclien  livmn  fi> 
strange  contraat  to  the  farcical  '  Fux-riili 
preceded  it.  Here  everything  proceeile  nil 
and  reverential  dignity,  acconling  to  the  « 

*  A  student  wbo  nnmbers  Bome  flra  or  <ii  >pii 
Faithfal'i  r/'/r/j  ia  stucieuls'  phraw,  is  -  li,.r 
i«1."     "EiufHrlfrtfrf."  is  tlic  In.r  (li-muii 

English    "  A   (rood  fellow."      The  word  orcun 

Brocten-lntermeuo  of  Fiust. 
t  Onr  rtailcn  will  recollect  tbit,  in  our  sefoni 
rr,  wo  gave  a  version  of  the  Landcsigter.  with 
oliih  pnerilitiea  expnritaled  ;  ao  lliat  ii  miirlit 

bcfon;  the  Enjilish  Bonf -lover  as  what  it  Miln.laTiiii 
gr»nd  and  wlemn  patriotic  hvmii.     Wc  here  U 

le  living  drama  of  this  famouij  air. 
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words,  *AUes  sehweigel  The  presidents — in  this 
case  only  the  highest  officials—divide  the  company 
into  equal  parts,  and  arrange  their  places  so  that 
each  person  sits  exactly  opposite  his  tis  a  visy  and 
so  remains.  They  then  take  their  own  places,  two 
at  each  end  of  the  tahle ;  so  that  each  president 
rules  a  quarter  of  the  company  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached. According  to  the  numher  of  those  pre- 
sent, two,  six,  or  more  tables  are  prepared.  With 
well-sharpened  swords,  commanding  silence,  the 
presidents  then  sing  aloud  the  first  verse  : — 

Silence  lend  all — ^rapt  attend  all 
To  the  high  and  Bolemn  strain  ! 

Song  of  songs,  toll  well  we  know  thee; 

Song  of  songs,  can  we  bestow  thee 
On  a  German  ear  in  vain ! 

And  then,  dividing  right  and  left,  they  turn  to  their 
nearest  neighbour,  hob-nob  with  him,  and  sing — 

Bright  with  bold  wine  ftom  the  old  Rhine, 

Take  this  goblet  in  thy  hand, — 
Take  this  sword  and  pierce  it  fireely 
Throngh  thy  cap,  and  drink  then  gleely 

To  thy  (^rman  father-land  I 

Tlie  person  thus  addressed  does  accordingly ;  and, 

after  piercing  his  cap  up  to  the  hilt  of  the  sword, 

lays  the  two  first  fingers  of  his  right  hand  on  the 

blade,  and  sings  9olo— 

I  do  fierce  my  cap,  and  swear  now. 
Honour  in  my  breast  to  wear  now. 
As  a  gallant  Bnrsch  doth  wear ! 

This  procedure  is  repeated  by  each  president 
through  the  whole  quarter  of  the  table  under  his 
inspection ;  and,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  him  to 
drink  something,  more  or  less,  with  each  Bursch, 
it  sometimes  happens  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
ceremony,  the  i)resident  is  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  preside.  After  the  swords  have  been  completely 
laden  with  caps,  the  presidents  return  with  them 
to  the  ends  of  the  tables,  and  after  mutually  pier- 
cing one  anotliers'  caps,  commence  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  whole,  each  to  its  proper  owner.  While 
doing  this,  they  place  the  sword  across  each  man^s 
head,  and  sing — 

So  take  it  back  ;  thy  brave  head  wear  the  bonnet ! 

My  good  sword  I  lay  on  it. 

Long  live  our  brother,  N ,  brave  I 

Foul  fall  the  man  who  calls  him  knave  I 

To  which  the  chorus  joins — 

As  long  as  we  shall  name  him 
A  broiler  dear,  wc  claim  him  : 
Long  live  our  brother,  N ,  brave  !  * 

So  till  the  whole  are  capped ;  and  with  this  the 
Latidesvatery  and  generally,  also,  the  Commers, 
ends, — at  least,  any  one  may  now  go  home  with- 
out offence.  Those  who  wish  to  avoid  rows  take 
this  occasion  to  retire  :  those  who  seek  them  re- 
main.    S remained.     The  Saxons  and  the 

Marker  (Branden burgers)  had  long  stood  in  a 
hostile  relation  to  each  other  ;  and  as  every  Com- 
mers offers  the  most  convenient  opportunity  for 
picking  a  quarrel,  and  getting  up  a  duel,  S— , 

*  The  music  that  accompanies  the  redistribution  of 
the  caps,  is  quite  different  from  the  LandetzcUer.  Tlie 
solemn  changes  into  the  soothing  and  cheerful.  Possibly 
we  may  print  it  in  some  future  Number,  should  a  happy 
chance  wed  it  to  good  words. 


being  a  Marker  and  ambitious  of  distinction, 
remained.  Nor  was  the  occasion  long  want- 
ing to  ^' catch"  (fangen)  a  flat.  A  luckless  peaceful- 
minded  Saxon  was  taken  to  task  by  tlie  blood- 
thirsty Marker,  and  rated  soundly,  for  not  having 
replied  to  the  salutation^^^^  Ich  trinhe  dir  vok"  (I 
drink  to  you,)  by  the  corresponding  one — Ich 
trinke  dir  nach.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Saxon  re- 
plied, such  an  intimation  had  never  been  given,  or, at 
least,  that  amid  so  much  noise,  it  was  impossible 
to  hear  it.  S  asseverated  loudly  ;  and,  on  being 
contradicted  steadfastly  by  lib  calm  opponent,  find- 
ing that  nothing  less  would  do,  he  roared  out  a 
Dummer^ung  /  (foolish  boy !)  and  perfected  the 
catastrophe.  After  this  word  a  duel  could  not  be 
avoided,  -  S—  felt  that  he  was  now  a  genuine 
Bursch.  When  the  duel  should  be  successfully 
achieved,  the  name  of  fox  would  remain  for  a 
few  months,  but  not  the  shame." 

So  ends  this  half-sublime,  half-ridiculous  drink- 
ing bout  of  Hallensian  Burschen.  The  sublime, 
perhaps,  will  not  reveal  itself  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers ;  but  it  is  there  certainly  and  most  substantiaUy, 
as  those  who  liave  ever  heard  the  Landetvater  sung 
by  Burschen,  or  even  have  caught  an  echo  from 
the  strains  in  our  second  Number,  will  be  prompt 
to  testify.  In  these  rude  Commerses  we  sec  the 
grand  nursery  of  German  song.  "  Theodore  him- 
self confesses,"  says  Forster,  speaking  of  his  friend 
Komer,  ''  that  if  his  war-songs  have  obtained  any 
popularity,  this  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  expanding  and  bracing  influence  of 
the  student's  life,  (Deutsche  Pandora^  1. 63.)  As 
for  duelling,  it  is  indeed,  a  folly  ;  but  young  men 
cannot  be  blamed  for  making  an  amusement  of  that 
wliich  grey-hairs  consider  to  be  a  duty.  Besides  the 
use  of  the  sword  strengthens  the  arm,  quickens  the 
eye,  and  teaches  presence  of  mind,— qualities  of  as 
much  importance  in  the  education  of  a  young  man 
as  Latin  and  Greek.  There  are  no  Burschen,  and 
no  duels  in  Austria  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
these  amiable  children  of  the  good  Kaiser  grow  up 
with  milk  instead  of  blood  in  their  veins — witli 
soft,  pulpy,  unacc^ntuated  souls,  without  boldness, 
without  enterprise,  •  without  genius, — ^less  than 
men  at  sixty,  according  to  the  proverb,  because 
more  than  boys  at  sixteen ! 

Of  the  three  airs  which  follow.  No.  XIII.  is  the 
most  beautiful ;  No,  XIV.  and  XV.  are  brisk  and 
comical,  and  quite  in  the  mad  Conmiers  style. 
Crambambuli  is  a  famous  old  air,  pretty  generally 
known  in  this  country.  In  the  second  set  of  w*ords 
which  we  have  given,  Mr  Lockhart,  to  whom  they 
are  attributed,  has,  by  the  two  original  verses 
(second  and  third,)  made  a  soldier's  song  of  it ;  and 
as  such  it  sings  well.  These  words  will  be  sung 
with  more  das)i  and  bi^iskness ;  the  Burschikoee 
words  with  more  of  playful  humour,  and  in  com- 
pany only  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  relish  a 
student's  song,  which  not  every  one  has  sense  enough 
to  do.  The  Tee-total  words,  with  which  we  have 
been  supplied  by  a  Tee-total  Bursch,  have  the  va- 
riation of  a  tee-to-tum  (the  note  A  three  times) 
in  the  second  line,  supplying  the  place  of  VcUlera  ! 
found  ill  some  editions  of  Crambambuli.    No*  X  V, 
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is  also  a  great  favourite,  and  full  of  character.  I  people  whose  lungs  move  freely  up  and  down,  it 
When  sung  with  genuine  ^putOy  in  the  company  of  I  never  fails  to  tell :— * 

BRUEDEB  LAGEBT  EUOH  IM  KBJSISE.'^Melo^  XIIL 

AUegro-Maettoto, 


Breth       -    ren 
Smg  as 


cir    -    ele 
sang      our 


mu-^,  r  f  if^  m 


Brethren,  etrcle  round  in  ohoros, 
Sing  as  sang  oar  sires  before  ns, 

Qnaif  your  glasses,  wave  your  bonneUj 

To  Our  German  liberty  1 

Paths  by  rosy  boyhood  haonted, 

When  young  hearts  with  high  hopes  pantedj 
To  each  early  fond  remembrance 
Fill  a  brimming  glass  of  glee  ! 

To  all  lovely  maidens  fill  we  I 
Chaste  as  charming  may  they  still  be  I 

Pour  a  sparkling  bright  libation 

To  the  maids  of  Germany  ! 

To  all  Deutschland's  sons  who  love  her 

Fill  a  bumper  foaming  orer, 

Men  who  stand  and  hil  for  feeedomy 
Fatherland,  who  fell  for  thee  ! 

Men  who  mored  our  hearts  to  duty, 
Taught  us  wisdom,  showed  us  beauty, 


Whom  we  honour,  whom  we  follow. 
Fill  to  them  with  three  times  three  ! 

Friends  whom  Fate  from  friends  hath  riven. 
To  hot  suns  and  cold  skies  driven. 

Far  from  home  new  homes  creating, 
Bless  them,  God,  where'er  they  be  ! 

Brothers,  whom  no  sorrows  cumber. 

Cradled  in  deatii*S  dewy  slumber. 
Pour  to  them  this  pure  Ubalion-^ 
May  they  sleep,  and  dream  of  us  ! 

And,  when  life's  harsh  toils  are  over, 
Under  lime-trees*  cooling  cover, 

Brother  brave  shall  meet  Inave  brother. 

And  remain  for  ever  thus. 

When  I  cross  the  dingy  ferry. 
Trusty  Charon,  in  thy  wherry, 

O  then  one  last  draught  restoring 

Giro  for  my  last  obolus  ! 


With  aumatiaiL 


CRAHBAHBULL*— if«AN^  XIV. 


J4i3  Jgid  J'  ^ 


Cram  •>  bam 
My       pan 


ce 


that 
a's 


is 
in 


[the 
the 


11    -    quor       That 
bea  •  ker,        For 


i\ 


■11  o'jir 


I  '^""^>f4^-^^ 


t-l"^-^ 


t 


ji  ^  j.  I  o  Jim 


*  Becipefor  Ommbambulu — "  Take  two  bottles  of  light  porter  or  ale,  and  boil  them  in  a  pan.  Then  put  into  th^ 
liquor  half  a  pint  of  rum  or  arrae  (perhaps  whisky  will  de,)  and  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  loaf  sugar.  After 
this  has  been  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  take  the  whole  from  the  fire,  and  put  into  the  mixture  the  wUte  and  the 
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jy-  i  i  Ji 


flrw      ibe  bloody    makM  bright  tbe   braint : 
eT    .    erj    111        thai     «arth  con-tainsi 


^^^^1 


bim 


bam 


bam    -    bv 


!i! 


Cram 


bam 


bo     .     Ul 


CrambaadmUy  that  ii  the  liqnot 

Thai  fins  the  blood,  makes  tough  the  bratDS : 
My  panacea's  in  the  beaker. 
For  eyery  ill  that  earth  eontains. 

At  morning  bright,  at  noon,  at  night, 
Crambambnli  is  my  delight, 

Crambimbambambidi,  Crambambnli  I 

When  on  the  read  mine  host  reoeites  me, 

Like  Engliih  lord  or  eayalier, 
No  Aiming  roast  or  boil  deeeiyes  me, 
**  What,  gar^on,  ho  f-^bhe  eork-sorew  here  f' 
Then  blows  the  guard  his  taranti. 
To  my  good  glass  Crambambnli,  &e. 

When  queasy  qualms  torment  me  sadly, 
Ab  some  rile  imp  my  soul  possessed  ; 
When  heaped  distempers  goad  me  madly. 
Colds  in  my  head,  coughs  in  my  breast — 

Sir  Doctor,  devil  take  your  drugs  ! 
Why  1  don't  you  see  our  merry  mugs 
Bright  with  Crambambnli,  &c. 

Were  I  the  Kaiser  Maximilian, 

A  noble  order  in  the  land 
I'd  make,  and  write  in  bright  Termilion, 
This  motto  on  a  silrer  band;- 

^  TomounJUUU  et  $an$  mmei^ 
(j€^  fordre  de  CranbamhuUf  &o. 

When  to  my  pay  my  purse  is  debtor,' 

By  bowls  and  billiards  cleaned  out  quite  3 
When  brings  the  post  a  bk^k-sealed  letter. 
Or  my  dear  girl  forgets  to  write ; 

I  drink,  from  sheer  mdanekoliey 
A  little  glass  Crambambnli,  &c. 


I  Could  our  dear  parents  bear  in  mind,  O  I 
How  fleet  their  dear  sons'  money  flies  ; 
And  by  what  means  they  raise  the  wind,  O  ! 
They'd  weep  quite  red  their  little  eyes  : 
Meanwhile  their  loying  JUH 
Sip  comfort  from  Crambambnli,  &e. 

And  when  the  Bursch  is  forced  to  borrow. 

He  borrows  from  the  Philistines  ; 
Life 's  one  Tain  scene  of  care  and  sorrow. 
From  Bursch  to  beggar,  he  opines. 

For  this  is  the  <*  philosophie" 

That's  taught  us  by  Crambambnli,  &e. 

And  when  my  Bnrsehen  duty  oalls  me 

To  fight  for  freedom,  &therland. 
No  cannon's  thunder-Toice  appals  me, 
I'm  quick  to  march,  I'm  stout  to  stand ; 

For  while  the  bullets  whisk  and  jig, 
I  nurse  the  hero  with  a  swig 
Of  Crambimbambuli,  &o. 

Ye  drink  no  wine,  ye  Ioto  no  lasses. 

Tee-total  men— Hearen  bless  the  fare  I 
Here  being  stamped  and  sealed  for  asses. 
How  hope  ye  to  be  angels  tka^  ? 

Drink  water  like  the  blessed  swine. 
And  dream  it  is  the  draught  divine 
Of,  &c.  &o. 

Whoso  at  us  Crambambulisten 

Proudly  turns  up  his  churlish  nose, 
He  is  a  heathen  and  no  Christian, 
For  God's  best  gift  away  he  throws  ; 

The  fool  may  bawl  himself  .to  death : 
I  Trill  not  give,  to  stop  his  breath. 
One  drop  Crambambnli  1 
Crambambnli  I ! ! 


l^J^J^  ^ti.W''  V^^^^^yj^^^  n^^r  into  one  homogeneous  mass.  Then  stir  the  whole 
l^t" ^••^iT  *r'  *^\  '*  S^"  •  P'»*^»>*'^1»  to  be  drunk  ant  of  tnmbl?rs.  It  tastes  eqnaUy  well  eold  or 
dSfewnu"         *  WW  hand,  •  German.    Is  Mt  this  what  wt  eall  in  England  Hot  Pint,  or  wmething  not  Tery 
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BURSCHEN  MELODIES. 


THE  SOLDIERS  CRAMBAMBULI. 


ATTRIBUTED  TO  MR.  LOCKHART, 


Crambambuli,  the  world  all  over^ 
Thou'rt  mother's  milk  to  Germans  trae  ; 

No  cure  like  thee  can  sage  discover. 
For  colic,  loTe,  or  devils  blue  ; 

Blow  hot,  blow  cold,  from  mom  till  night, 

My  dram  is  still  my  soul's  delight, 

Crambambimbambnli !  crambamboli ! 

Hungry  and  tired  with  bivouacking, 
I'll  rise  at  song  of  earliest  bird  ; 

Cannons  and  drums  our  ears  are  cracking, 
And  saddle,  boot,  and  blade's  the  word  : 

**  ViUf  en  atantr  the  bugle  blows, 

A  flying  gulp,  and  off  it  goes,  > ; 

<>ambambimbambuli !  crambambuli ! 


Victory's  ours,  off  speed  despatches, 
Huzza  1  for  once  the  luck  is  loine  I 

Food  comes  by  morsels,  sleep  by  snatches. 
No  time,  by  Jove,  to  wash  or  dine  ; 

From  post  to  post  my  pipe  I  cram. 

Full  gallop,  smoke,  and  suck  my  dram 

Crambambimbambnli !  crambambuli ! 

When  I'm  the  peer  of  kings  and  kaisers. 
An  order  of  mine  own  I'll  found  ; 

Down  goes  our  gage  to  all  despisers, 
Onr  motto  through  the  world  shall  sound, 

**  Toujours  fidels  et  tant  noucif 

Ceat  bordrt  de  CrambambuliJ^ 

Crambambimbambnli !  crambambuli  ! 


TEE-TO-TUM ;  OR,  THE  TEMPERANCE  CRAMBAMBULL 


■  BY  A  TBK-TOTAL  BURSCH. 


Tee-totalism,  that's  the  nostrum 
For  every  ill  that  flesh  inherits  ;  tee-to-tum  ! 
My  muse  in  triumph  mounts  the  rostrum, 
A  Balaam  banning  ardent  spirits. 

At  morning  bright,  at  noon,  at  night, ' 

Tee-total  cups  are  my  delight. 

Tee-to-tee-totalism,  tee-to-tum  I 

The  blood  to  madness'  top  it  urges, 
Each  folly  to  the  light  it  ferrets-;  tee-to-tum  ! 
Or  in  Lethsan  dulness  merges, 
'Tis  ^  double-distilled  damnation"  Spirits  I 
But  whoso  drinks  the  fountain,  knows. 
How  musical  his  clear  blood  flows 

By  tee-to-totalism,  tee-to-tum ! 

• 

New  schemes  and  projects  transcendental. 
In  town,  in  country,  loud  they  cry  ;  tee-to-tum  ! 
You  may  try  them  all — you  will  repent  all — 
(Even  New  Moral  Worlds  ;)  but  if  you  try 
Tee-total  once,  yon  will  confess. 
You  have  one  headach  then  the  less 

By  tee-to-totalism,  tee-to-tum  I 

Blind  fools  !  attend  the  birds'  blithe  carol  ; 
They  know  no  whisky,  need  no  wine  ;  tee-to-tum  I 
Ye  taint  your  throats,  and  roar  and  quarrel, 
Like  tigers  rage,  and  roll  like  swine  ; 


While  I,  so  tight  in  all  my  joints, 
Still  whistle  on  my  flnger  points, 

Tee-to-tee-totalism,  tee-to-tum  ! 

Ye  drink  till  night  shrinks  from  the  dawning. 
And  senseless  to  your  beds  are  drawn ;  tee-to-tum  ! 
Then  late  you  wake  with  leaden  yawning. 
As  poor  magnetic  maidens  yawn  ; 

While  I  do  greet  with  break  of  light, 

St.  Anthony*  in  pure  delight. 

And  sing,  Tee-to-talism,  tee-to-tum  ! 

I  tell  ye  truth,  I  don't  deceive  ye, 
One  pious  priest,  a  Papist  brave  ;  tee-to-tum  ! 
Has  saved  more  souls  from  death,  believe  nae*, 
Than  all  the  state-paid  Churchmen  save. 
'Tis  Father  Matthew's  mystic  pledge 
That  sets  the  devil's  teeth  on  edge. 

By  tee-tO'-totalism,  tee-to-tnxn  ! 

Against  the  Devil  the  only  mail  sure. 
Is  to  keep  out  of  the  Devil's  way  ;  tee-to-tum  I 
The  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail  sure,- 
As  Matthew  sure  prevails  to-day 

Above  the  Church,  the  revenue — 

And  greater  wonders  yet  will  do 

By  tee-to-totalism,  tee-to-tum  ! 


THE  LADIES'  CRAMBAMBULI. 


DY  A  THELEMlTE.t 


No  more  we'll  sing  of  sorrows  sentimental. 

Of  maidens  fond,  and  faithless  swains, 
Of  mosques,  kiosks,  and  bulbuls  oriental. 
Of  broken  hearts  and  maddened  brains. 

Leave  sighs  to  tabbies  drenched  with  tea. 
We'll  laugh  and  quaff  Crambambuli. 
Crambimbambambuli,  Crambambuli. 


Noyeau  is  good — a  little  of  a  forenoon — 

Seductive  is  " Parfait  Amour" 
**  Kau  d*or"  divine  !  but  they  become  a  bore  soon,- 
Such  sugared  sweets  to  cloy  are  sure. 
The  veritable  Eau  d€  rie 
Is  exquisite  Crambambuli. 
*     Crambimbambambuli,  &c. 


Like  nectar,  it  both  fires  the  heart  and  mellows. 

Beams  in  the  eyes,  glows  in  the  tongue  ; 
Inspired  by  it,  we  captivate  the  fellows  ; 
Tliey  sink  before  us,  old  and  young. 
The  little  tricksy  god,  'twas  he 
Invented  first  drambambuU. 
Crambimbambambuli,  &c. 

Fie  on  all  prudes,  on  all  strait-laced  precisians. 

Would  mould  us  maids  to  statues  cold  ; 
Would  chain  our  lips,  and  blight  the  rosy  visions 
To  love's  believing  eyes  unrolled  ! 
Ye  icicles,  we  shall  be  f^e  I 
And  quip  and  sip  CrambambulL 
Crambimbambambuli,  See. 


*  St.  Anthony's  well,  Arthur's  seat,  Edinburgh. 

+  See  Rabelais,  Book  I.  chap.  57.    The  fair  contributor  of  these  verses  (who  belongs  to  an  order  of  females  now 


noi  Qisvuro  ine  music,  anu  gives  uiv  nnuic  vur  vb  mun;  ui-uA.  »uu  iLTvijr  cnajacwr.  it  oeiongs  vo  ine  nauonai  cnar- 
&eter  of  the  Germans  to  sing  even  comic  songs  slower  than  is  agreeable  to  our  English  taste ;  besides  that  the 
more  full  vocality  of  the  German  language  more  naturally  admits  the  singing  of  one  syllable  to  two  notes. 
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Wiih  fiiends  around,  with  many  a  true  and  dear  one. 

Light  in  each  eye,  heart  on  each  lip. 
With  himr — ye  all  can  guess  my  meaning — ^ncar  one, 
Shall  'we  the  flowing  joy  not  sip  % 

With  song  and  jest  not  show,  that  we 
Are  ^worthy  of  Crambambuli  1 

Crambimhambambali,  &o. 

ChapletB  they  twined  at  feasts  of  old  in  &r  lands, 
To  oool  brows  flushing  high  with  wine  ; 

Wit,  poesy^  and  song  these,  these  shall  be  our  garlands, 
To  crown  our  feasts  with  rosy  twine. 


These,  these  the  blooming  gVices  be, 
That  wait  on  our  Crambambuli. 
Crambimbambambnh,  &c. 

Come,  ladies,  oome,  I  craye  from  you  a  bnmper. 

From  one,  from  all,  petUet  and  tall ; 
You  maids  that  are  slim,  and  you  that  are  plumper, 
Both  fiur  and  dark,  obey  my  call. 

**  The  frank,  the  generous,  brare  and  fi«c  f 
These  pledge  in  your  Crambambuli. 
(>ambimbambambuli,  Crambajubuli. 


WUh  force  and  tpirU, 


CA— CA— OESCHMAUSET.— iftf^  XF. 


Come,  don't  be  mulish, 

March  like  men  where  yon  mean  to  go ! 
^  In  Ueo  foolish 
Lhdee^  you  know. 

Edite,  bibite,  CoUegiales, 
•Post  pauea  sncula  pocula  nulla ! 

No  learned  prelection 

Der  Herr  Professor  reads  to*day  ; 
Make  wise  election. 

Drink  while  you  may  ! 
Edite,  &c. 

Jovial  and  jolly, 

Vote  purple  Bacchua  in  the  chair ; 
D-Hi  melancholy 

While  he  is  there. 
Edite,  &c. 

Drink  ! — ^what  should  scrimp  us  f 
Drink  till  yon  smack  your  fimrer  ends  ! 

Till  high  Olympus 
Bountifhl  bends ! 
Edite,  &c. 

Knaster  the  yellow 

Our  Lord  ApoUo  reoonmends; 
With  meerschaum  mellow, 

Hebe  attends. 
Edite,  &c. 

:«0.  L2UCXVI.— TOL,  VHI, 


Pipes  a-hand  yarely ! 

No  Bursch  is  he  who  cries  enough ! 
Puff  puff  away  rarely. 

Drink  while  you  puff ! 
Edite,  &c. 

With  no  scant  measure 

Boon  Nature  deals  her  joys  to  all ; 
Heroes  of  pleasure, 

Follow  the  caU ! 
Edite,  &c. 

Trust  not  to  may-hes, 

Wait  not  till  marriage-vows  are  made ! 
Rocking  of  babies 

Is  a  poor  trade. 
Edite,  &c. 

Thus  live  and  revel. 

While  we  the  name  of  Burschen  bear ! 
Ere  care,  lean  Devil, 

Silver  our  hair. 
Edite,  &o. 

Till  my  good  sword.  Sir, 

Flees  from  these  Pandects  on  the  shelf, 
WiU  I  be  lord,  Sir, 

Of  my  own  self ! 
Edite,  &c. 

Brethren,  remember 

Fondly  our  Burschen  merry  May, 
Life's  keen  December 

Cuts  once  and  aye. 

Edite,  bibite,  CoUegiales, 

Cherish  it  kindly,  life's  merry  May! 

P2 


ra 


LETTER  TO  MR.  TAIT  FROM  RICHARD  COBDEN,  Esq.,  (THE  "  MAN- 
CHESTER MANUFACTURER,'^)  ON  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 


Dbar  Sm,— The  Britiah  Parliament^  wMch  is 
about  to  assemble,  will,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  be 
found  concentrating  its  earliest  attention  upon  the 
affairs  of  a  remote  and  barbarous  people,  to  the 
omission  or  postponement  of  those  vit^  ques- 
tions that  interest  the  people  of  these  reidms. 
Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  will  take  precedence  of 
import  duties,  currency,  corn-laws,  and  the  Scotch 
Church;  and  the  question  of  questions  with  our 
representatives  will  be,  tka  maintenamee  cf  tks  in- 
Ugrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Having  a  few  years  ago,  partly  at  your  sugges- 
tioQy*  embarked  in  a  controversy  upon  the  Eastern 
question,  I  became  so  far  interested  in  the  subject 
as  to  be  induced  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Greece,  in  the  Spring  of  IBS?,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  inquiries  on  tiie  spot,  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  those  countries ;  the  result 
of  which  effectually  opened  my  eyes  to  the  amount 
of  misrepresentation  that  had  for  years  been  indus- 
triously Bpread  respecting  the  alleged  rtforms  and 
improvements  going  on  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  complete  destruc* 
tion  of  the  janissaries,  during  which  time  the 
Sultan  had  been,  according  to  popular  belief  in- 
dustriously occupied  in  effecting  the  most  important 
ameliorations  in  the  social  and  political  institutions 
of  the  country;  judge  then  of  my  suiprise  at  find- 
ing the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  with  whom 
I  conversed  in  Turkey,  to  be — ^that  the  condition 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  had  greatly  deteriorated 
subsequently  to  the  fall  of  ^t  turbulent  but 
po  wexful  militia.  The  Janissaries  formed  a  kind  of 
national  guard,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of 
the  population  of  Constantinople ;  but  having  their 
ramifications  also  throughout  the  provinces.  Any 
extreme  act  of  oppression,  on  the  part  of  a  minister 
or  subordinate  frinctionary,  was  taken  cognizance 
of  by  this  body ;  which  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
shield  between  the  government  and  the  people. 
Had  the  massacre  of  the  janissaries  been  really 
followed  by  those  vigorous  reforms  in  the  public 
administration,  which  were  expected  from  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud,  it  might  have  been  the  tragical 
precursor  of  an  improved  state  of  things:  they 
were  the  conservatives  of  ancient  institutions  in 
Church  and  State ;  and  no  essential  innovations 
could  have  been  attempted  whilst  they  were  allow- 
ed to  retain  their  powerful  oiganization.  But  the 
Sultan  was  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  regener- 
ating his  country.  Instead  of  possessing  the  genius 
of  a  Peter,  or  even  a  Mehemet  All,  he  was  weak 
and  vacillating;  and  the  sole  act  of  vigour  which 
characterized  his  reign,  that  of  the  destruction  of 
the  janissaries,  was  planned  and  executed  by 
Hussein  Pasha,  and  a  few  daring  spirits^  almost 
without  the  personal  intervention  of  the  soTeveign. 


*  A  siHy  ohaige  Ss  made  sgainst  me  in  a  recent 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Cargill,  of  having  been  instigated  to 
write  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day. 


That  event  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursae  an  nnin- 
terrupted  oourse  of  change ;  but  instead  of  apply- 
ing his  mind  to  such  reforms  as  would  essentially 
alter  the  character  of  his  people,  and  prepare  them 
for  important  modifications  of  their  institntions, 
he  amused  himself  with  mere  extemala— he  com- 
pelled his  courtiers  to  dispense  with  the  tarfoan, 
and  adopt  the  costume  of  Franka— to  eubstitute 
English  saddles  for  the  old  wooden  platfonn  of  the 
Turks,  with  similar  innovations ;  whilst  all  beyond 
the  circle  in  which  he  immediately  moved  remain- 
ed unchanged. 

In  the  meantime  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  guid- 
ance of  a  succession  of  favourites,  who^  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  janissaries,  plundered  and 
oppressed  the  people,  by  selling  the  produce  of  the 
soil  to  monopolists,    lliese  fiEivourites  weie  gene- 
rally raised  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  life,  and  had 
no  other  aim  but  to  secure  a  fortune  during  the 
brief  period  that  the  sun  of  royal  favour  shone  upon 
them.    The  Sultan  was  amusing  hims^  with  the 
most  childish  pursuits,  whilst  the  world  was  giving 
him  credit  for  bestowing  aU  hb  thoughts  upon  the 
improvement  of  his  country.    One  of  hia  propen- 
sities was  the  multiplying  of  his  residences.  Thirty- 
two  palaces  and  kiofiks  adorned  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorua^  and  whilst  I  was  at  Constantinople,  he 
was  erecting  another  which  gave  rise  to  the  report 
that  the  astrologers  (in  whom  he  implicitly  oonfided) 
had  predicted,  that  when  he  oea^  to  build  he  would 
die.  He  was  passionately  addicted  to  the  bottle ;  and 
his  face,  when  I  saw  hkn,  bore  the  usoal  evidences 
of  deep  potations:  yet^  whUst  violating  In  this 
particular,  the  precepts  of  his  religbn,  he  lent  him- 
self to  the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  its  forms  upon 
the  people.    When  I  was  at  Constantinople,  the 
populace  were  actually  driven  to  the  mosques  five 
times  a-day  by  the  police  with  whips^  pursuant 
to  an  order  just  before  obtained  from  the  Sultan 
by  the  ministers  of  religion. 

During  the  period  that  intervened  between  the 
destruction  of  the  janissaries  and  the  death  of 
Mahmoud,  great  and  systematic  exertions  were 
made  by  a  school  of  writers,  which  one  might  dub 
the  philo-Turhj  to  impress  the  public  mind  of 
England  and  Europe  with  the  belief  that  TSirkey 
was  making  rapid  strides  in  the  path  of  reform 
and  civilisation.    They  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to 
point  to  the  system  of  ^  direct  taxation,"  and  ia 
the  '* municipal  institutions*'  existing  in  Turkey, 
as  models  worthy  of  imitation  for  other  countries. 
Direct  and  indirect  taxation  I  found  in  abundance; 
but  I  sought  in  vain  for  anything  resembling  the 
local  self-govenmient  which  constitutes  our  muni- 
cipalities.   The  Turks  have  no  such  instituti<»s  at 
all ;  but  the  Boj^  do  associate  themselves  in  a 
kind  of  religious  fraternity,  without,  however, 
having  any  voice  in  the  amom^  ci  the  t«s«s  im- 
posed,—their  privilege,  in  fiscal  matters,  beii^ 
confined  to  the  mode  in  whidi  they  raise  the  arbi* 
trary  imposts  laid  upon  them:-*i*in  ftict,  the 
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ttiiuueipalitieB  wmj  be  described  by  reference  to 
an  incident  in  AnaatasiuB,  where  the  Tnrkiah  col- 
lector sends  for  the  recognised  heads-  of  a  village^ 
mentions  the  amount  he  requires,  and  gires  them 
the  privilege  of  raising  the  money  in  any  way 
they  please ;  then,  lighting  his  pipe,  he  adds,  that 
if  it  be  not  ready  by  the  thne  he  has  finbhed 
his  tobacco,  their  heads  must  pay  the  penalty. 
But  not  only  have  writers  been  at  work :  our 
diplomatisis  and  our  armaments  have  been  em- 
ployed in  **  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man empire!'*    A  powerful  fleet  has,  for  many 
years,  been  employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  under 
the  pretence  of  watching  over  the  safety  of  Turkey : 
that  fleet  has  latterly  been  occupied  in  demolishing 
the  fortified  and  nnfortifled  places,  and  destroying 
thousands  of  lives  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  order 
to  rescue  that  province  from  the  hands  of  a  rebel 
pasha,  and  place  it  again  in  the  power  of  his  so- 
called  master :— ^  which  has  been  done  pursuant 
to  a  treaty  entered  into  ^  in  the  name  of  the  most 
merciful  Grod,''(!)   and  declared  to   have   been 
agreed  to  by  four  parties,  ^'animated  by  the  desire 
to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  ;'*  and  one  rf  $he  pariiM  U 
Russia!  ! 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of 
this  treaty;  because,  when  once  the  hand  of  a 
foreign  minister  is  set  to  sudi  things^  the  oonntry 
most  take  the  consequences ;  but  that  there  has 
been  treachery  and  duplicity  in  one  quarter  at 
least,  and  foUy,  if  nothing  worse,  in  others,  nobody 
who  has  been  in  Turkey,  or  who  has  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the 
countiy,  can  for  a  moment  doubt.    The  evil  under 
which  the  Ottoman  empire  suffers  is  a  chronic 
disease  of  the  heart,  which  it  is  proposed  to  core 
by  encumbering  it  with  bruised  and  mortified 
extremities  \    To  hand  over  Syria,  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  to  Turkey,— to  bestow  on  her  the  distant 
possessions  of  the  holy  cities,— to  bid  her  build  up 
fortresses,  organize  the  population,  and  retain  tliese 
worthless  possessions  noWy  which  she  could  not 
hold  when  in  a  more  vigorous  state,-— is  like  put- 
ting a  load  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  prostrate  man, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  raise 
himself  upon  his  feet,  and  walk.    When  in  Tur- 
key, I  heard  but  one  opinion  fW>m  intelligent 
men — *^  This  people  cannot  regenerate  themselves ; 
oocupiStion  firmn  wUHoui  must  precede  rsffenertOhn,** 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  deluding  ourselves  with 
the   bdief  that  Hatti  Sheriflb  and  commercial 
treaties, — ^measures  dictated  by  foreigners,— -will 
resuscitate  a  people,  the  cause  of  whose  decay  lies 
in  the  profound  depths  of  their  religion,  laws,  insti- 
tutions, and  language ;— a  people  whose  destiny  is 
now  in  no  better  keeping  than  that  of  a  boy- 
Sultan,  whose  education  has  been  that  of  a  rigid 
Turk  and  Mohammedan,  and  who  is  governed  by 
women,  eunuchs,  and  slaves. 

As  during  the  approaching  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  Eastern  question,  much  will  be 
said  about  the  necessity  of  **  maintaining  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;"  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  some  members  will  be  found  to  insiatupon 
definite  inlozmiMiion  as  to  the  meens  by  which  thie 


end  is  to  be  obtained.  The  facts  of  the  case  ought 
to  be  fully  before  the  House  before  any  legislative 
sanction  be  given  to  a  course  of  foreign  policy, 
involving  tbis  countiy  in  incalculable  expense. 
It  is  not  a  littie  odd,  that  we  think  it  necessary  to 
send  forth  Commissioners  in  Engilandy  to  ooUeot 
evidence,  before  legislating  upon  factories  or  a 
constabulary  force ;  but  sit  down  very  complacentiy 
to  the  task  of  ^'maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,'*  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
information.  It  wiU  be  said,  probably,  Hhat  our 
ambassadors  afford  sufficient  means  of  supplying 
the  knowledge  we  stand  in  need  of;  but,  being 
themselves  parties  to  those  diplomatic  intrigues, 
in  which  passions  and  prejudices  become  excited, 
they  are  tiie  very  last  persons  to  judge  coolly  upon 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Although  no  ftiend  to  Com- 
missions in  general,  let  me  suggest,  that  If  we 
are  to  *' maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,"  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  best  mode 
of  doing  it ;  and  this  would  be  known,  by  taking 
evidence  on  the  spot ;  or,  if  that  be  too  great  an 
innovation,  let  tiie  most  intelligent  residents  in 
Turkey  be  brought  home  to  be  examined  before  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry ;  and  let  one  of  these  wit- 
nesses be  our  highly  respected  and  experienced 
Consul-general,  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  has  spent  « 
long  life  in  the  Levant. 

As  every  addition,  however  slight,  to  the  stock 
of  facts  possessed  by  the  public,  upon  the  subject 
of  Turkey,  will  be  of  interest  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, you  will  probably  favour  me  with  the  inser- 
tion of  the  accompanying  short  extracts  from  my 
note-book,  in  your  February  number ;  and  although 
my  name  can  add  very  littie  weight  or  influence 
to  the  pages  of  your  Magazine,  yet,  as  it  wiU  be  a 
voucher  for  the  authenticity  of  the  communication, 
I  send  it ;  and  remain, 

Dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

RicHAiu)  ConnsN. 

MANCBnstBB,  Ifkh  Jamtaryi  1841. 

■ 

SCHOOLS  IN  TURKEY. 

Havinf  read  much  respecting  the  great  reforms  ^hicb 
the  late  Soltaii  Mabinoud  had  effected  in  the  edacatioa 
of  Us  people,*  I  was  naturally  anxious,  on  arriving  at 
Constantinople,  to  inspect  some  of  the  new  schools.  A  Mr. 

,  a  eorrespondent  of  a  London  paper,  and  one  of  the 

new  sect  of  PhUo-Twk»,  who  had  been  actively  engaged 
hi  wrMng^p  this  country,  kindly  undertook  to  accom- 
pany me  to  see  an  establishment  conducted  upon  the 
Laneasterian  principle,  situated  a  little  distance  beyond 
DoUni  Backski.  We  were  detainefl  about  half  an  hour 
in  an  entrance-room  whilst  the  boys  were  washing  and 
praying  ;  which  ceremony,  we  were  told,  they  performed 
five  times  a-day,accordingtothe  rites  of  the  MohammedsA 
fkith.  We  were  shown  over  the  school  bv  a  gentlemanly 
young  Turk,  who  had  been  in  Paris,  and  spoke  French 
fluently.  The  Saltan  had  made  it  his  hobby  for  a  time, 
and  everything  was  accordingly  arranged  in  a  rich  and 
faacifal  manner.  The  curtains  of  the  little  tent-beds 
(a  novelty  in  the  East)  were  hung  in  the  French  iaste  ; 
and  there  was  a  magnificent  little  closet,  beautifiolly 


*  ^  The  nation  itself  has  made,  within  ten  years;  a  progrestf 
in  m>inion  and  puhlic  education  such  as  no  oOier  people  of 
Europe  has  made  in  a  c6Btar7.**--»£«i9ibiii</,  \FV(Mi0e,  ifiMltSj 
MNi  7Wfie9t»  by  Mr.  Urqohart. 
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fitted  up,  in  which  the  Sultan  eonld  loll  at  his  ease, 
oonoealed  behind  the  gilt  trellis-work,  and  see  the  boys 
at  their  tasks  or  devotions. 

We  eame  at  length  to  the  lecture-room,  where  we 
found  a  respectable-looking  old  Turk,  surrounded  by 
about  sixty  or  serenty  remarkably  fine  handsome-looking 
boys,  to  whom  he  was  giving  a  lecture  upon  history.  A 
large  map  was  spread  out  upon  a  table,  just  below  the' 
raised  desk  at  which  he  was  seated,  to  wUch  he  pointed 
from  time  to  time  with  his  wand.  Russia  happened  to 
be  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  discoursing,  and  he 
was  alluding  to  the  acquisition  of  the  province  of  Cour- 
land,  in  1795,  at  the  moment  when  we  entered.  The 
huge  territory  of  this  distended  empire  stretched  over 
one  half  the  canvass  that  covered  the  table  ;  and  the  old 


profatoTy  wishing  to  point  out  the  province  under  con- 
sideration, leaned  forward,  and  careAiUy  traced,  with 
the  point  of  his  wand,  the  whole  area  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea ;  he  then  traversed  the  circumference  of 
the  map  with  no  better  success :  the  boys  who  were 
sitting  round  upon  a  raised  amphitheatrical  bench,  look- 
ing on  very  gravely  all  the  while,  nothing  surprised, 
apparently,  at  the  old  gentleman's  embarrassment.  At 
length  he  descended  from  his  rostrum,  and  took  his  place 
at  tiie  table  beside  us,  exchanging  a  smile  of  recognition 
with  my  companion.  Again  he  explored  the  colossal 
empire  from  Prussia  to  c£ina,  but  with  no  better  luck  ; 

when  he  turned  good-humouredly  to  Mr.  ■ ^  and 

requested  him,  in  F^nch,  to  point  out  the  lost  province. 
My  companion  was  a  little  diseonoerted  at  my  being  a 
witness  of  a  scene  so  little  calculated  to  confirm  the 
fibvourable  opinion  of  the  proficiency  of  Turkish  pro- 
fessors, with  which  he  had  been  labouring  to  impress 
m»  ;  and  I  could  not  help  rallying  him  with  the  sugges- 
tion, that,  unless  better  progress  were  made,  some  fhtnre 
Mussulman  geographer  in  Atia  would  probably  be  one 
day  making  a  similar  finitless  search  in  the  map  of 
Russia  for  3ie  province  of  Roumdia. 

Before  taking  our  departure,  I  asked  our  young 
Turkish  oondnotor  to  direct  me  to  some  other  schools 
canned  on  upon  the  new  principle,  when,  to  my  astonish- 
sent,  he  informed  me  that  there  were  no  others  upon 
Ihe  European  system. 

*  No  other  reform  schools  but  this  in  Constantinople  ! " 
I  exclaimed. 

^  Not  another  in  all  Turkey,**  was  the  reply. 

The  fket  was  afterwards  admitted  to  me,  that  this 
establishment  was  founded  more  to  amuse  the  Sultan 
than  for  any  other  purpose.  Many  of  the  fine  lads  I  had 
seen  were  Circassian  and  Georgian  slaves  belonging  to 
him.  The  rest  of  the  youth  of  Turkey  are  being  edu- 
cated precisely  on  the  same  principle  now  as  in  the  time 
of  Sohman  the  Magnificent — ^the  Koran,  and  the  com- 
mentaries thereon,  being  the  sum-total  of  their  studies. 
Need  I  add  how  greatly  I  had  been  misled  by  those 
iertters-vp  of  this  country,  who  had  taught  me  to  expect 
to  find  a  general  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  large 
towns  after  the  models  of  Christian  Europe.  No  !  there 
is  no  jeune  Turquie, 

THE  BAY  AS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Turkey — I 

have  heard  it  estimated  as  the  minority'— consist  of 

Rayas,  or  non-Mussulman  subjects  of  the  Porte.    They 

consist  chiefly  of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  together  with 

some  Jews.    The  Christians  of  Turkey  form  a  much 

more  industrious  and  usefiil  body  than  the  Turks.    The 

Armenians  are  the  bankers  and  manufiMturers  of  theeoun- 

try  ;  they  are  also  the  best  agriculturists,  their  villages 

being  always  distinguished  by  cleanliness  and  neatness  ; 

the  cleverest  mechanics  and  domestic  architects  are  also 

to  be  found  amongst  this  sect  of  Christians.    The  bustling, 

quick,  and  enterprising    Greeks  are  the    shipowners, 

foreign  merchants,  interpreters,  and  professional  people. 

The  Rayas  pay  a  haratdi  or  capitation  tax,  distinct  from 

the  taxes  laid  upon  Turks  ;  they  are,  besides,  subjected 

to  a  thousand  indignities  ;  and  even  the  richest  of  them 

lead  a  stealthy  and  secluded  life.    The  Christian,  in  a 

lawsuit  against  a  Turk,  must  have  Turkish  evidence ; 

whereas  the  Turk  can  Avail  himself  of  Turk  or  Raya  in 


his  defence.  The  Rayas  are  compelled  to  wear  a  dis* 
tinguishing  badge  upon  their  dress ;  they  are  thrusi 
aside  in  the  bazaar,  custom-house,  or  the  streets,  by  th< 
meanest  Turk  ;  they  would  not  presume  to  hire  a  eaiqm 
of  three  oars  to  cross  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  even  if  seateij 
in  a  smaller  boat,  the  lowest  Turk  might  order  him  out 
and  take  his  place,  nor  would  the  boatmen  dare,  eveo 
for  ten  times  his  fare,  to  prefer  the  Christian.  The  lat« 
Sultan  ordered  an  Armenian  to  be  severely  ba8tinadoe<i 
for  meeting  him  on  horseback  in  the  street ;  and  he 
issued  an  order  forbidding  the  Rayas  to  ride  in  Con- 
stantinople. On  another  occasion,  the  Armenians  were 
interdicted  from  wearing  shawls  round  their  ealpac*,  oi 
to  carry  umbrellas.  The  Sarafs,  or  bankers,  can,  by 
bribing  their  patron  pashas,  exempt  themselves  from 
these  regulations.  To  escape  similar  vexations,  the 
Rayas  enter  a  kind  of  corporation  called  barratlees,  when, 
by  paying  a  large  entrance-fee,  and  a  certain  annual 
sum,  they  are  released  f^m  the  haraU^,  the  extra  cus- 
toms, 6tc. 

Whilst  in  Turkey,  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  a  couple  of 
scenes  that  afibrded  striking  illustrations  of  the  depressed 
fate  of  the  Christian  population.    Walking  one  day  in 
Constantinople,  after  a  snow  storm,  I  came  upon  a  large 
party  of  Armenians  and  Greeks,  with  brooms,  busily  at 
work,  sweeping  the  mud  fh>m  tiie  pavement :  many  of 
them  appeared  like  respectable  men  of  business  ;  they 
had  all  been  seized,  as  they  were  passing,  by  the  Turkish 
guards,  who  put  brooms  in  their  hands,  and  stood  over 
them  whilst  they  did  their  work.    A  friend  of  mine,  a 
merchant  in  Constantinople,  had  an  Armenian  in  his 
employ  as  a  kind  of  inferior  broker,  who  attended  to 
small  matters  at  the  custom-house,  and  other  business. 
The  man  had  done  a  few  eirands  for  me,  and  had  acted 
once  or  twice  as  my  guide.    Upon  calling  on  my  frieud 
one  morning,  he  told  me  that  his  clerk  was  at  home 
very  ill  with  a  fever,  occasioned  by  the  following  adven- 
ture, the  particulars  of  which  I  afterwards  took  down 
from  the  man*s  own  lips.    He  was  despatched  by  Mr. 

up  the  Bosphorus,  on  business,  in  a  eaique,  which, 

instead  of  having  seats  like  our  boats,  is  so  constructed 
that  the  passengers  are  obliged  to  sit  at  the  bottom  to 
avoid  an  overturn.    The  Armenian,  having  straps  on, 
could  not  double  his  legs  beneath  him,  a  la  Ihtrqw,  but 
raised  them  upon  the  side,  and  presented  the  soles  of  his 
feet  after  the  fashion  of  brother  Jonatbuu    To  avoid 
the  current,  the  boatman  pulled  pretty  near  shore,  and 
passed  close  to  a  palace  occupied  by  Halil  Pasha,  (origi- 
nally a  Georgian  slave,)  at  the  moment  when  he  happened 
to  be  looking  out  of  the  window :  there  was  a  pair  of 
feet  in  the  very  posture  for  the  bastinado  I    The  tempta- 
tion was  too  great — ^with  a  wave  of  his  finger  he  bec- 
koned the  caiquefee :  the  man  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  turning  the  current  of  the  Bosphorus  as  resisting  the 
will  of  the  ftivourite,  Halil.    The  Armenian  was  hornfled 
at  finding  the  head  of  the  boat  touching  the  steps  of  the 
palace,  whilst  the  paaha  himself  was  watching  his  arrival 
at  the  window.    In  a  second,  the  man  sprung  upon  the 
towing  path,  and  flew  on  the  wings  of  terror  towards 
his  home  in  the  city,  which  he  no  sooner  reached,  than 
he  sent  a  message  to  his  employer,  imploring  him  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  dreaded  Hahl.    Being  a  lusty  man, 
and,like  many  of  his  sect,  not  blessed  with  an  over-endow- 
ment of  courage,  the  Armenian  was  seized  with  fever, 
for  which  he  was  bled,  and  conflned  for  several  days  to 

his  house.    Mr. sent  word  to  the  pasha  that  the 

man  was  in  his  employ,  and  laid  the  rest  of  the  blame 
upon  the  ttraps^  which  prevented  him  fh>m  taking  a 
posture  more  respectful  to  the  paJace  of  the  Sultan's  son- 
in-law  ! 

To  protect  themselves  eff'ectnally  against  the  exactions 
and  annoyances,  and  even  violence  of  the  Turks,  the 
more  wealthy  of  the  Rayas,  especially  those  connected 
with  foreign  trade,  have  become  naturalised  citisens  of 
other  countries.  Some  adopt  E^gUsh,  others  French ; 
but;  by  far  the  greater  number  choose  Russian  protection. 
It  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  comparative  security  to  lifi» 
and  property  in  Russia  and  in  Turkey,  to  flnd  the  timid 
Armenians  and  acute  Greeks  flocking  to  Odessa^  to  retain 
again  the  naturalised  snlgects  of  iSm  Cnx  \ 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  TURKEY. 

Mnch  misappreheiiBion  exists  upon  the  subject  of  the 
tTBMle  between  England  and  Turkey.  Lord  Dudley 
Staart  and  others  lubve  constantly,  and  it  is  hoped  igno- 
rantly,  misrepresented  this  question.  I  felt  considerable 
interest,  whilst  in  the  Levant,  in  iuTestigating  the  subject 
of  the  actual  amount  of  British  products  consumed  in 
Turkey.  I  saw  every  British  merchant  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  the  principal  ones  in  Smyrna ;  the  whole  of  the 
trskding  community  in  Syra ;  and  I  made  it  my  primary 
study  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  the  trade  of  those 
ports,  and  the  other  places  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

On  an  average  of  years,  the  imports  of  British  pro- 
ducts to  CotutarUiiu^  amount  to  from  £1,000,000  to 
£1,100,000 ;  two-thirds  of  which  go  forward  to  Persia, 
and  the  rest  remain  for  the  consumption  of  Turkey.  I 
feel  justified  in  saying,  that  the  imports  of  British  pro- 
dncts  into  Constantinople,/or  the  eonaumption  of  Turke^^ 
amount  to  £450,000 ;  in  ftbet,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
exceeds  the  amount. 

At  Smyrna,  1  was  told  by  our  own  vice-consul,  that 
last  year  there  was  one  ship  only  arrived  with  British 
products  from  England,  and  that  was  but  half  freighted 
with  manufactures.  The  best  estimate  that  I  could  form 
was,  that  there  is  not  £60,000  per  annum  of  our  pro- 
ducts carried  direct  to  Smyrna. 

I  met,  both  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  individuals 
acquainted  with  tiie  trade  of  £lb2(mta».  They  informed 
me  that  there  was  scarcely  any  importation  of  British 
goods  now  into  that  port :  their  estimates  were  nnder 
£40,000  per  annum. 

At  the  island  of  Syra,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Greek  trade,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  princi- 
pal merchants,  as  well  as  of  Mr  Wilkinson,  our  consul. 
I  received  from  the  latter  a  statement  of  the  importation 
of  Britidi  products,  which  amounted  to  £  1 1 0,887.  From 
the  principal  Greek  merchants,  I  learned  that  about 
one-third  of  the  imports  are  designed  for  consumption  in 
Greece ;  whilst  two-thirds  are  carried  to  the  Turkish 
islands,  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  &c.  I  therefore  estimate 
the  importation  of  our  goods  into  Turi^ey,  through  the 
Greek  island  of  Syra,  at  £80,000. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
British  products,  which  reach  Turkey  through  all  other 
channelty  as  almost  below  notice.  If,  however,  we  add 
£50,000  per  aniium  to  the  foregoing,  it  will  more  than 
satittPjr  the  truth  of  the  case. 

Hie  followiqg  is  the  summary  of  the  foregoing : — 


CflBslMiliBgpte,  exelvsive  of  the 

«ni4e,            -                              -  £450,000 

Smyrna,  dinct  from  Graat  Britain,  60,000 

Salooica,  ...  40,000 
Imports  at  Syxa,  on  aooount  of  the  fafade 

of  Turkey,    -               -               -  80,000 

Other  channels,      .              •              #  59,000 

£680,000 

In  every  case  I  have  exceeded  the  estimates  of  the 
most  competent  judges ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  prepared  to 
prove,  as  far  as  such  thibigs  admit  of  demonstration,  that 
the  amount  of  our  exportation  of  British  products  to 
Turkey  does  not  exoeed  £68O,O0O. 

The  Persian  trade,  which  forms  really  so  large  a  por^ 
tion  of  that  whieh  is  put  down  as  the  trade  of  Turkey, 
was  formerly  carried  on  through  other  channels.  Pre- 
vious to  1790,  our  exports  to  Persia  went  principally  by 
way  of  Aleppo,  where  there  were  twenty-eight  English 
houses  establiflhed.  The  shipments  were  made  at  two 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  large  vessels,  to  Scanderoon 
or  Latikeia,  at  which  places  there  were  large  ware- 
houses for  depdts.  After  that  epoch,  the  stream  of 
commeree  took  the  direction  of  Bombay  for  the  lower 
division  of  Persia,  and  tiie  (Serman  iSurs  and  Russia  for 
the  other  p«rt8.  The  modem  route,  by  Constantinople, 
was  opened  up  about  fifteen  years  ago.  At  present, 
ahnoet  the  whole  of  our  exports  to  Persia  go  by  way  of 
the  Turkish  capital  and  Trebisonde,  which  is  the  most 
d^t  and  economical  route.  The  apparent  increase  of 
our  dupmentB  to  Turkey  has  been  seised  upon  by  the 


wrUer§-Mp  of  this  conntry  as  a  procf  of  its  increasing 
prosperity:  (it  has  been  made,  too,  the  pretence  for 
enlarging  our  armament  and  our  consular  establish- 
ments.) Those  writers  forget  the  fact,  that  half  a  million 
worth  of  our  exports  went  formerly  to  Persia,  by  way 
of  Bombay ;  whereas  now,  not  a  tenth  of  that  amount  go 
by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Cape.  Many  of  the  articles 
sold  in  Constantinople  for  Persia  are  inquired  for  by  the 
buyers  in  the  old  Indian  names. 

I  have  not  included  the  trade  of  Syria,  Egypt,  or  the 
African  coast,  in  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  trade  of 
Turkey,  because  they  are  only  nominally  subjected  to  the 
Ottoman  government.  The  principal  port  of  Syria  at 
present,  for  British  trade,  is  Beyrout ;  and  I  have  heard 
the  importation  of  our  products  estimated  to  be  £100,000 
through  that  place.  The  whole  of  the  trade  vrith  Egypt 
is  carried  on  through  Alexandria ;  and  I  was  told  by  the 
best  informed  merchants  there,  that  the  importation  of 
British  manufactures  into  Egypt  had  fidlen  below 
£100,000  per  umum. 

No  direct  trade  is  carried  on  f^m  England  to  Tripoli 
or  Tunis.  If  a  few  BritiiK  goods  reach  those  <  places, 
they  go  by  way  of  Malta,  or  some  other  port  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Algiers  is,  of  course,  supplied  by 
France.  Our  trade  with  Morocco  is  chiefiy  in  Uie  hands 
of  the  Gibraltar  merchants. 

I  should  wish  to  add,  with  reference  to  the  progreuiw 
state  of  the  trade  with  Turkey,  that  whilst  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  others,  maintain  that  a  rapid 
increase  is  going  on  in  our  commerce  with  that  coun^, 
I  found  the  merchants  of  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
Syra,  of  opinion,  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  » 
decline  has  annually  taken  place  in  the  money  amount 
of  our  exportations  for  the  Turkish  markets.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  bulk  and  quantity  of  goodi  have 
been  continually  augmenting ;  owing  to  the  oircumstanoe 
of  the  rapid  impoverishment  of  the  population,  which 
compels  tiie  consumer  to  use  a  coarser  and  cheaper 
article  of  dress.  Thus,  for  example,  the  people  who, 
twenty  years  ago,  wore  India  muslins  or  fine  jacconets, 
are  now  content  to  dress  in  coarse  shirting  calicos. 
The  bales  of  goods  which  were,  ten  years  ago,  valued  at 
£60  or  £70  each,  are  now  estimated,  although  more 
bulky,  at  £30  to  £35.  This  partly  explains  the  error, 
into  which  some  writers  fkll,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
increasing  amount  of  our  trade  with  Turitey :  they  mis- 
take bulk  for  value. 

The  merchants  of  Constantinople  have  not,  in  general, 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  Greeks,)  been  very  suc- 
cessflil  in  their  undertakings.  Scarcely  one  consider- 
able fortune  has  been  realized  amongst  the  English :  and 
some  of  the  oldest  houses  have  hardly  done  more  than 
maintain  unimpaired  their  respectability.  One  of  the 
principal  causes  assigned  for  this  want  of  prosperity, 
was,  that  the  onrreney  has  been  continually  debased  *  by 
the  government,  and  the  interests  of  the  importers  have 
as  constantly  been  sacrificed.  In  1807,  the  pound  Ster- 
ling was  equal  to  fifteen  piastres ;  in  1819,  it  was  worth 
thirty-five  piastres.  When  I  vras  at  Constantinople, 
in  February  1837,  the  exchange  was  at  one  hundred  and 
five  piastres ;  and  diortly  afterwards  it  had  risen  to  one 
hundred  and  ten.  It  would  be  needless  to  point  out  the 
mode  in  which  such  a  system  tends  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  the  importing  merchant.  One  house  told 
me  that,  a  month  previously,  the  exchange  went  up,  in 
one  day,  ftrom  ninety-eight  to  one  hundred  and  six,  by 

*  The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  sucoeaaive  deprecia- 
tions of  the  standard  in  Turkey.  Rate  of  exchaiige  at 
Smyrna  on  London,  in  December  of  each  year: 

1818,  29  piastres  =r  the  £8to. 

1819,  35 

1820,  34 


1821,  35 

1822,  38 

1823,  44 

1824,  45 

1825,  55 

1826,  59 
1837,58 


1828,  60  piastres  s  the  £stg. 

1829,  72 

1830,  77 

1831,  83 

1832,  90 
1838,  95 

1834,  97 

1835,  99A-100 
1836 
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which  they  inciunred  %  loss  of  eight  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  amoant  of  their  hook-debt»— ftbout  £dO,000  st 
that  moment!  they  were  determined  not  to  sell  any 
more  for  credit.  As  a  natural  oonsequence  of  this 
repeated  degradation  of  the  standard,  a  oonstant  expor* 
tation  of  specie  had  been  going  on ;  the  gold  and  tuTet 
coin  had  gradually  disappeared,  and  I  found  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  oorrent  coin  to  consist  of  tokens,  called 
bethUehy  of  little  intrinsic  ralue.  The  goremment  hate 
since  resorted  to  an  issue  of  paper  money,  which  has 
abeady  become  depreciated ;  and  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  the  troubles  of  this  tottering  empire  will  reeeive 
their  conp-d&'grace  from  a  deluge  Sf  oitignaU, 

CAUSES  OF  THE  LOW  STATE  OF  COMMERCE. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  almost  boundless  extent 
and  variety  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  countries 
comprised  in  the  Turkish  empire, — ^when  we  recollect 
that  Asia  Minor  itself,  in  ancient  times,  contained  seyeral 
renowned  kingdoms,  and  boasted  ef  cities  and  temples 
nnriyalled  for  their  wealth  and  splendour^ — and  when 
we  look  at  the  extent  of  coast,  and  the  commodious 
natural  harbours  possessed  by  this  country,  we  feel  at  a 
lose  to  account  for  the  insignificant  extent  of  the  com- 
merce carried  on  by  the  Turks.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  restrictiTe  customs 
duties  for  the  protection  of  the  home  manufacturers: 
the  latter  hare  declined  as  much  or  more  rapidly  than 
the  foreign  trade ;  and  both  have  suifered  from  the  like 
oause — ^the  rapacity  and  stupid  despotism  of  the  rulers. 
Never  have  trade,  manufactures,  or  agriculture  flourished 
beneath  the  withering  rule  of  Turks.  If  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  their  vast  territory  any  bright  exception  to  the 
general  desolation  be  found,  it  may  be  traced  to  the 
absence  of  Mussulmans.  Take,  for  examples.  Hydra, 
Spezzia,  and  Ipsara.  These  are  little  better  than  small 
insular  rocks,  whose  very  existence  iras  unknown,  for 
a  long  time,  to  their  barbarous  owners:  they  became 
places  of  refuge  for  a  few  Greek  boatmen,  who  subsisted 
at  first  by  fislung.  By  degrees,  the  genius  of  this  people 
triumphed  over  every  disadvantage :  they  became  the 
owners  of  a  few  merchant  ships,  which  were  the  carriers 
of  the  neighbouring  islands  and  coasts.  They  were  then 
made  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  ;  from 
whom,  however,  they  received  no  other  molestation  than 
an  occasional  visit,  and  a  demand  for  a  few  pilots  -or 
sailors.  At  length,  these  islanders  became  possessed  of 
a  thousand  sail  of  vessels,  of  every  size,  trading  with 
almost  every  port  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  carrying 
home  wealth  which  enabled  their  owners  to  erect  man- 
sions, to  surround  themselves  with  refinements  and 
luxuries,  and  to  clothe  their  native  crags  with  groves 
and  gardens.  Then  the  genius  of  freedom,  which  has 
ever  been  the  attendant  upon  commerce,  inspired  the 
souls  of  Conduriottis,  and  other  patriotic  shipowners, 
with  the  idea  of  Grecian  liberty.  They  converted  their 
merchantmen  into  vessels  of  war,  hoisted  the  standard 
of  freedom  at  every  mast,  and,  putting  forth  Miaulis, 
Canaris,  and  other  heroes,  they  achieved  the  emancipa- 
tion of  their  country  from  Ottoman  tyranny.  The  cause 
of  this  glorious  event  ih  given  in  a  word — those  islands 
were  not  cursed  by  the  presence  of  Turkish  governors 
or  pashas. 

Scio  is  an  island  about  double  the  size  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  like  it  presenting,  to  the  side  of  the  open  sea,  a 
waU  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  ofbring  to  the  spectator, 
who  sails  along  the  narrow  strait,  which  separates  it 
from  the  main  land,  a  series  of  sloping  hills  and  picture 
esqne  vi^leys.  This  islaiid,  vrith  a  population  of  upwards 
of  100,000  Greeks,  vras  a  kind  of  appanage  oi  the 
Sultana-mother;  and,  although  ruled  nominally  by  a 
governor  and  a  garrison  of  two  or  three  hundred 
Turks,  the  latter  were,  in  flu^,  treated  rather  as  their 
guests  than  their  masters,  and  the  inhabitants  governed 
themselves  by  their  own  laws.  Scio  became  the  gar- 
den of  the  Archipelago :  the  wealthy  Greeks  retired 
there  after  a  life  of  successful  commerce.  Thither 
the  aged  and  timid  fioeked  for  security ;  and  the  widow 
and  orphan,  that  they  might  eiyoy  that  protection  and 
means  of  instraction  which  no  other  part  of  their 


enslaved  country  afibrded.    There,  too,  wma  eongt^iaied 
all  that  was  most  refined,  intelligent,  and  captiTating  of 
Greek  society : — ^the  very  name  of  SciUe,  when  applied 
to  females,  implied  fkscination  and  beautr-    To  com- 
plete the  picture,  schools,  collies,  and  Uonmea  were 
established  in  this  happy  island.    Such  were  the  finiti 
of  an  exemption  from  Turkish  visitation.    The  dismal 
reverse  of  this  picture  remains  to  be  told.     Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  the  Soiotes,  con- 
scious of  their  defenceless  situation,  renounced  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  plans  of  the  insurgents ;  and  the  heads  ef 
their  church,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
voluntarily  became  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of 
their  fellow-citizens.    The  struggle  between  the  Mus- 
sulman and  Christian,  the  tyrant  and  the  sljkTe,  became 
a  religious  war;  and  the  hapless  inhabitants  of  Scio 
were  at  length  given  over,  by  a  mandate  from  Constan- 
tinople, to  the  fknaticism  of  the  iUthftil.     There  was 
immediately  a  rush  from  the  oapital,  and  f^m  the  large 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  towards  Tchesm^,  the 
nearest  point  of  embarkation  to  Sdo.    One  cannot  better 
picture  the  horrors  that  followed,  than  by  imagining 
that  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  its  happy  and  ettltivated 
population,  were  suddenly  given  over  to  the  lawless 
violence  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  most  desperate  charac- 
ters of  London,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  the  other 
larce  towns  of  the  south,  armed  with  knives,  pistols, 
and  guns ; — ^imagine  the  worst  that  could  arise  f^m  the 
unbridled  cruelty  and  lust  of  such  a  mass } — ^imagine 
fields  covered  with  wounded  fhgitives,  streets  filled  with 
mangled  corpses,  the  churches  heaped  with  slain,  and 
the  rooms  of  every  mansion  and  villa,  ftom.  the  kitchen 
to  the  nursery,  reeking  vrith  the  blood  of  men,  women, 
and  children.    Not  one  house,  excepting  those  belonging 
to  the  consuls,  escaped  destruction,    fire,  sword,  ana 
the  still  more  deadly  passions  of  fknaticism  and  lusty 
ravaged  the  island  for  three  months,  during^  which  such 
horrors  were  enacted,  related  to  me  by  eye-witnesees,  as 
quite  mock  all  human  credulity.  Of  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  not  five  thousand  were  left  alive  upon  the 
island.    Forty  thousand  of  both  sexes  were  sold  into 
slavery,  and  the  harems  of  Turkey,  of  Asia,  and  Africa,* 
are  stiU  filled  with  the  female  victima    Snch  was  the 
massacre  of  Scio,  unparalleled  in  modem  history,  (a 
trs^edy  compared,  by  the  British  consul,  an  ere-witnesis, 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,)  which  thrilled  tb^ 
public  mind  of  Europe  and  America  with  horror,  and 
led  to  that  intervention  of  the  Christian  powers,  iHuch 
saved  Greece. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  subsequtnt  history  «f  tiie  fbw 
wealthy  inhabitants  who  escaped  by  flight  or  emancipa- 
tion from  the  catastrophe,  irill  still  fterthdr  illuetrate  the 
beneflcial  effects  of  the  absence  of  Turks. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece,  Scio  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  ;  and  the  few  merchants  whd  had  escaped  the 
massacre  went  in  search  of  a  new  asylum.  The  little 
barren  island  of  Syra,  having  had  only  a  few  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants,  was  considered  to  be  nnder  a  kind 
of  French  protection,  and  had  hoisted  the  flag  of  thai 
nation  over  its  chnrcl^  as  a  safoguard  against  the  visita* 
tions  of  Turkish  vessels  of  war.  Tuther  the  Sciote 
reftigees  fled  ;  and,  although  they  had  suifored  such  ter- 
rible losses,  their  activity  and  perseveranoe  overcame  all 

*  Wlulst  I  was  at  Cairo,  one  of  these  anfortunates,  an 
aoeompltshed  young  female,  escaped  from  a  harem  and  took 
refuge  with  the  Gnek  eonsal.  The  latter,  iHio  was  a  mere 
creature  of  Mehemet  Ali,  received  hia  orden  to  rive  her  up. 
Under  pretence  of  conveying  her  to  a  place  of  safe^i  toe 
wretch  carried  her  back,  l^  acircnitoea  fouto,  to  the  rasidence 
of  her  owner.  No  sooner  did  she  discover  hia  peHldy,  than 
ahe  threw  herself  upon  the  ground,  and  eotraatea  Ujb  to  kill 
her.  Her  cries  were,  however,  in  vain :  she  was  .dra^^ 
back  to  her.  prison-home,  and  the  next  day  the  report  spread 
throuffh  Cairo  that  she  bad  been  cruelly  murdered.  CofoDela 
Campoell  and  Duhamel,  the  British  and  RussiaB  eoiumls, 
appealed  to  the  paaba  against  the  invasion  of  the  eonsoUr 
ngnts,  in  forcing  the  fenule  £rom  her  place  of  rsfoge.  He 
pleaded  the  Koran !  said  he  bad  no  power  to  iotttfeie  in  the 
alEuis  of  the  harem,  and  there  it  sndwL 
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dbiisdil.  Thtii  iraro  ao  ialuibitaata  on  ike  istondi 
exe«ptii^f  tiioee  few  congregated  together  at  the  little 
port :  there  oould,  therefore^  be  no  nome  trade ;  but  a 
ooneiden^le  transit  trade  waa  soon  establighed ;  and,  ten 
years  after,  on  visiting  Syra,  I  foond  a  town  of  fourteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  hospitals,  sehools,  and  sub- 
stantial public  buildings ; — ^there  I  found  a  quay  of  solid 
masonry,  a  thing  which  does  not  exist  even  in  Constan- 
tinople ;  and,  in  the  little  basin,  I  eounted  double  the 
number  of  ships  that  I  had  left  the  week  before  in  the 
spacious  harbour  of  Smyrna : — ^the  eause  of  all  this  lies 
in  a  wofd-4»  Syr^  I  did  not  Jhd  one  Turk.  The 
Mnee's  Island  in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  Samos,  and  other 
spots  where  Christians  have  exclusiyely  congregated^ 
might  be  adduced,  to  illustrate  the  adrantages  always 
deriyed,  by  commeree  and  ciyilisation,  from  &e  absence 
of  the  Turks. 

Under  the  late  Sultan,  a  system  of  monopolies  was 
oommeneed^  which  tended  probably,  more  than  anything 
besides,  to  dry  up  the  resources  of  the  goyemment,  by 
putting  a  eheck  to  the  cultiyation  of  we  soil.  After 
erery  other  means  of  exaction  had  been  exhausted ; 
after  thf  Armenian  bankers  had  been,  one  by  one,  ruined 
by  tiie  sneoessiye  depreciations  of  the  currency,  and  the 
vort  direct  extortions  of  the  goyemment ;  and  after  the 
circulating  coin  itself  had  been  almost  wholly  banished 
firom  the  country,  there  was  no  other  resource  left  but  to 
prey  dhroctly  upon  the  husbandman.  The  Sultan,  or  any 
of  Us  iSftyourites  (for  since  the  destruction  of  the  Janms- 
sarles  there  haye  beenyirtuaUy  scores  of  sultans,)  disposed 
of  Uie  coming  crops  to  the  highest  bidder  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  bouf^t  them  from  the  oultiyator  at  any  price 
ht  pleased  to  giye.  Whilst  I  was  at  Constantinople,  a 
deputation  was  there  from  Mytelene,  to  remonstrate 
against  a  sale,  which  had  been  made  by  one  of  the  padias, 
of  the  oU  of  that  island :  the  purchaser  of  the  tetftert,  or 
order  from  the  &yourite,  claimed  the  oil  at  a  price  that 
was  ruinous  to  the  growers.  When  I  inquired  of  my 
iQft>rmant  bow  thoy  would  succeed  in  setting  aside  this 
transaction,  I  was  told  that  the  deputation  must  bribe 
another  padia  I  Similar  monopolies  were  sold  of  yalonia, 
opium,  iXk,  figs,  grain,  and  eyery  other  article  of  pro- 
duce. The  consequence  was,  that  the  farmers  ceased  to 
praduee  more  than  was  necessary  Ibr  their  own  imme- 
diate use.  The  country  was  lying  waste  eyen  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  Constantinople,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  dependent  upon  Russia  fbr  their  daily  bread  I 
la  tome  districts,  the  cultiyators  had  cut  down  the 
y«l<nila  trees  to  sare  themaelyes  fr<om  the  unprofltable 
labour  of  gathering  the  produce  for  others.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  I  am  writing  about  eyents  that  hap- 
pened at  the  cloee  of  the  late  Sultan's  career  of  reform 
sad  improyement— eyents  that  ocounred  many  years 
after  the  Fnnoh  editor  of  the  MonUour  Ottoman,  Mr. 
Urquhart,.and  the  corps  of  writers-up  of  Turkey,  in  the 
pamphlets  and  reriews  of  the  day,  had  assured  us  of  the 
immense  progress  that  country  had  made  in  the  European 
system  of  govemment  I 

A  genend  cormptioQ  preyaUed  among  the  public  mi- 
phyh.  Nothing  could  be  done  without  bribery.  The 
chief  of  the  eustom-bouse  at  Galata,  for  instance,  was 
receiying  nominally  eight  thousand  piastres,  and  was 
spending  eighty  thousand  a-year.  Amongst  a  number  of 
cases  of  the  kind,  I  may  mention  one.  Mr.  — «—  sold 
i|ye  thousand  muskets  to  goyernment,  and  was  called 
upon  by.  the  storekeeper,  who  demanded  two  piastres  a* 
piece  for  baehAiA :  and,  upon  being  reftised,  he  told  him 
plainly,  throngh  an  interpreter,  that,  unless  he  complied, 
he  would  take  care  that  his  guns  were  bursted  in  the 
proel  Mr.  — • —  had  no  altematlye  but  to  comply,  upon 
which  the  man  stipulated  that  a  few  should  be  bursted 
1^  way  of  saying  appearances  ;  and,  accordingly,  forty- 
two  wore  so  seryed.  The  storekeeper  yery  frankly  told 
him  that  H  was  his  only  mode  of  liying;  that  his  salary 
would  not  bw  his  clothes,  and  eyen  tlmt  was  neyer  paid 
regularly.  Tk^  latter  statement  was  easily  credited  by 
Mr.  -•— -^  Unr  he  showed  me  entries  in  his  own  books  of 
instalsMUts  of  £\0  a-sMmth,  which  he  was  receiying 
from  .the  goyernment ;  and  he  stated  that  he  found  them 
very  irregular  in  even  such  small  transactions. 


In  the  interior  of  the  eouniry,  ind  ai  lemoCe  places 
on  the  coast,  all  sorts  of  expedients  are  resorted  to  for 
extorting  money.  At  Broussa,  the  great  centre  of  the 
silk  dis^ct,  the  pasha  put  a  duty  upon  the  mulberry 
leayes  that  were  brought  into  the  town.  A  very  ingeni- 
ous mode  of  leyying  a  contribution  was  put  in  force  by 
the  Goyemor  of  Phocea,  when  I  happened  to  be  off  that 
port.  The  plague  was  raging  at  the  time  very  severely 
in  the  Turkish  quarter  of  the  town ;  and  the  Greeks,  who 
were  very  numerous  in  the  place,  were  anxious  to  escape. 
The  governor,  however,  interdicted  their  departure  ;  and 
his  consent  was,  of  course,  to  be  had  only  by  a  bribe. 
I  was  told  that  twenty  thousand  piastres  was  the  price  of 
their  safety.    An  amusing  case  of  the  kind  was  related 

by  Captain of  the line  of  battle  ship,  whom  I 

met  at  Athens.  He  had  occasion  to  send  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  purchase  fresh  provisions.  No 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  bargaining  for  a  calf  at  the 
first  village  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  owner  agreed  as  to 
the  terms,  than  the  agha  made  his  appearance  and  pat 
his  veto  upon  the  tran^tion.  **  We  had  as  much 
diplomacy  over  that  calf,"  said  the  captain,  *'  as  though 
we  were  treating  for  the  province  in  which  it  took  place  ; 
and  it  ended  in  our  giving  the  land-shark  fifty  piastres 
for  his  assent  to  the  purchase."  I  might  relate  scores 
of  instances,  but  shall  only  mention  one  more,  a  little 
similar  in  character  to  the  above,  related  to  me  by 

Captain ,  of  a  French  brig  of  war,  in  which  I  was 

accommodated  from  Syra  to  the  Piraeus.  He  had  been 
to  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  brine  away  a 
statue  discovered  by  a  French  traveller,  which  had  been 
given  to  Louis  Philippe  by  the  Sultan.  It  had  to  be 
conveyed  a  few  miles  to  the  seik  and  he  required  the  aid 
both  of  men  and  bullocks  ;  but  he  assured  me  that  not  a 
man  or  beast  could  be  hired  till  the  agha  of  the  village 
had  bargained  for  his  share  of  the  wages  ! 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  trade 
of  Turkey,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  terrible 
curse,  the  plague.  I  arrived  in  Constantinople  towards 
the  close  of  a  most  disastrous  visitation  of  this  periodical 
scourge.  Upvrards  of  sixty  thousand  persons  were  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  capital  alone  during  the  previous 
six  months.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  sad  and  depressing  effects  produced  upon  a  popu- 
lation by  the  presence  of  this  mysterious  disease.  The 
very  atmosphere  is  scented  with  the  flimigations  vrfaich 
the  Christian  inhabitants  use  as  an  antidote  and  safe- 
guard. In  walking  the  streets,  you  see  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Franks,  threading  Uieir  way  in  the  crowd 
with  their  cloaks  drawn  closely  about  them,  and  avoid- 
ing, with  the  utmost  caution,  the  slightest  contact  with 
any  other  living  thing.  The  more  timid  of  the  pedes- 
trians are  clothed  in  oil-skin :  I  saw  one  of  these  spring 
from  the  footpath  into  the  mud,  at  the  turning  of  a 
comer,  when  he  found  himself  on  the  point  of  contact 
with  a  Turk,  who  trudged  onward,  like  the  rest  of  these 
sturdy  fktalists,  quite  indifferent  to  the  panic  he  was 
occasioning.  The  Turks,  as  is  well  known,  take  no  pre- 
cautions against  the  plague. — A  man  dies,  and  his  next 
of  kin  succeeds  to  his  clothes  ;  he  dies  also  ;  when,  if 
there  be  no  more  relations,  his  garments  are  sold  in  Uie 
bazaar,and  thence  transferred  to  some  other  ftbted  wearers. 

On  calling  with  a  letter  of  introduction  upon  a  merchant, 
I  found  in  the  entrance-hall  a  contrivance  resembling  a 
watchbox,  into  which  I  was  thrust,  the  door  closed,  and  a 
pan  of  burning  cypress  branches  were  placed  at  my  feet. 
A  small  round  hole  in  the  door,  just  level  vrith  my  ihoe,*en- 
abled  me  to  breathe,  whilst  my  whole  person  and  clothes 
were  thoroughly  ftunigated.  When  released  from  this 
suffocating  confinement,  and  shown  into  the  counting- 
house,  I  found  Mr.  — ^  standing  behind  a  barrier, 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  his  private  office,  which  pre- 
vented my  approaching  Mm.  I  offered  my  letter  ;  but 
he  requested  me  to  read  it  to  him,  as  he  was  **  in  quar- 
antine,*' and  could  not  touch  It.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  he  told  me  that  no  person  but  himself  had 
entered  his  private  room  for  six  months,  not  even  to 
dean  it  $  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  plsgne  he  had 
laid  in  a  stock  of  paper,  pens,  &o. ;  that  he  locked  the 
door  each  evening,  and  carried  home  the  key ;  that  bis 
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ftkDuly  were  limilarly  iaolftted  ;  uid  thit,  during  all  tlutt 
time,  he  had  not  allowed  eyen  the  skirt  of  his  eoat  to 
oorae  in  contact  with.aay  other  indiTidnal  exeepUng  at 
his  own  home.  Not  only  ii  hnrineas  almost  entirely 
suspended  during  snch  a  calamitous  period,  whole  streets 
become  depopulated  ;  the  bazaars  are  deserted  ;  and  the 
creditor  finds  one  common  response  to  his  applications 
for  money — ^the  debtor  is  dead  of  the  plague,  or  hi$ 
customers  are  dead,  and  so  he  cannot  pay. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Whilst  we  haye  been  spending  upwards  of  fifteen 
millions  sterling,  and  sacrificing  lives  almost  innumer- 
able, to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  AlVica,  we  have  devoted  mighty  armaments  to 
the  upholding  of  a  state  of  things  which  perpetuates  the 
inhuman  traflie  in  Europe  itself.  At  the  one  end  of  the 
African  continent,  philanthropy  is  the  plea  for  spending 
our  money  ;  at  the  other,  state  policy  pleads  for  costly 
armaments.  Nobody  who  has  visited  one  slave  market 
will  ever  wish  to  see  another.  I  had  seen  human  beings 
penned,  like  cattle  in  a  fair,  at  Cairo,  and  did  not,  there- 
ft>re,  go  through  the  same  disgusting  ordeal  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  not  only  black  but  white  men  and  women 
are  daily  exhibited  for  sale.  An  active  slave  trade  is 
carried  on  between  Alexandria  and  the  Turkish  capital 
in  European  vessels.  In  the  Sardinian  brig  which 
carried  me  from  f^gypt  to  Constantinople,  I  had  for 
fellow-passenger  a  negro  girl  purchased  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore in  Cairo  ;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  going  in  an  Austrian 
steam-boat  from  Constantinople  to  Smyrna,  found  a 
dozen  beautiful  Circassian  boys  occupying  the  ladies* 
eabin,  who  were  on  their  way  for  Egypt,  having  been 
purchased  for  the  harem  of  Mehemet  Ali.  There  is  a 
j^  constant  exchange  of  human  merchandise  going  on  be- 

tween Turkey  and  Egypt :  the  negroes  brought  down 
the  Nile  are  conveyed  to  Constantinople  ;  and,  in  return, 
white  slaves  are  taken  to  the  markets  of  Alexandria 
and  Cairo.  Whilst  in  the  latter  city,  I  was  acquainted 
with  a  Greek  merchant,  who  had  received,  at  one  time, 
a  commission  to  go  to  Constantinople  to  purchase  fifty 
Circassian  girls,  to  supply  the  vacancies  which  had  been 
created  in  the  harems  of  Egypt  by  the  devastations  of 
the  plague.  There  is,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  manufactory 
of  eunuchs,  the  horrors  and  atrocities  connected  with 
which  have  often  been  described  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
character  of  the  present  pasha.  The  chief  demand  for 
those  wretched  victims  comes  from  Constantinople  ;  and 
whatever  other  objects  may  be  accomplished  by  our 
armed  interference  to  ^  maintain  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,'*  one  of  its  consequences 
certainly  is  to  keep  up  a  brisk  demand  for  these  mutilated 
beings  ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand,  there  will  be 
a  corresponding  supply. 

Wherever  a  Mohammedan  government  exists,  slavery 
must  exist : — it  is  sanctioned  by  their  religion  ;  the 
Koran  contains  precise  directions  for  the  management 
of  slaves,  and  expressly  refers  to  the  treatment  of  eunuchs 
in  their  domestic  capacities.  So  long,  then,  as  we  are 
in  political  alliance  to  strengthen  and  preserve  a  govern- 
ment and  people  by  whom  the  soil  of  Europe  is  polluted 
with  a  slave-market,  other  nations  may  well  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  our  motives  in  attempting  to  put  down  the 
inhuman  trafilc  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

POPULATION  OP  TURKEY. 

In  a  country  where  no  accurate  census  has  ever  been 
taken,  and  where,  consequently,  every  estimate  is  founded 
on  mere  coigecture,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  popuUtion  should  be  en- 
countered, even  amongst  the  best  informed  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Turkish  empire.  From  every  person  to 
whom  I  spoke  upon  this  subject,  I  received  a  diifoient 
estimate.  One  intelligent  individual  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  population  of  Turkey  amounted  to 
twelve  millions,  of  wlrom  a  third  were  Christians.  The 
oldest  merchant  in  Constantinople  estimated  the  num- 
bers at  eleven  millions— ^f  whom  seven  and  %  half  were 


Christians  and  Jews,  and  three  and  a  hal 
exclusive  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  pro 
lachia  and  Moldavia.    A  well  informed 
Frenchman  thooght  that  Turkey  in   Eiu 
six  millions,  of  whom  a  fifth  only  were 
whilst  an  English  resident  estimated  the 
European  Turkey  at  five  millions,  of  whoi 
Mussulmans  and  the  remainder  Christijuis. 
and  many  other  ^Mssst,  I  should  pat  dowi 
the  population  of  Turkey  at  froa  ten  to  tv 
of  whom  the  nu^fority  probably  are  ChriMti 
in  Europe  oont^ns  from  five  to  six  mill 
Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  maritime  citit 
inhabited  by  CSirittians,  it  may  be  aafely  i 
not  more  than  a  third  of  the  popnlation  ol 
of  the  empire  are  Mnmnlmans      Whilst 
subjects   of  the    Porte    are  constantly    i 
numbers,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ] 
population  is  not  iuflbring  more  than  a 
diminution. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  Rayas  f\ 
active  and  usefol  portion  of  the  populatioi 
In  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Salonica,  an 
trading  ports  and  cities,  the  Greeks  have  i 
seded  all  competitors,  and  monopolised  the 
the  country.  In  entering  the  Dardanelles, 
self  surrounded  by  seventeen  merchant  a 
were  (3reek,  one  Sardinian,  and  one  Engl  is 
bering  that  it  is  only  about  twenty  yean 
began  to  embark  in  foi!tign  trade,  Uie  progre« 
have  made  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  superic 
talent.  No  other  people  can  compete  witft 
in  the  race  of  commercial  enterprise.  They 
the  trade  of  the  Levant  from  Malta  and  L 
diverted  the  stream  of  commerce  which  fom 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  through 
Persia,  into  tlie  channel  of  Constantinople  ;- 
in  the  meantime,  pushed  out  branches  &t  the 
ments  into  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  they  have 
bankers  of  Vienna,  Trieste,  and  Marseille 
merchants  of  London  and  Manchester.  Tl 
R—  has  branches  in  Manchester,  London, 
Constantinople,  Odessa,  and  Teheran.  In  th 
in  whicli  the  Greeks  have  had  the  opportunit 
ixing  themselves — that  of  commercial  enter] 
have  displayed  qualities  to  warrant  the  belie: 
retain  all  the  mental  superiority  for  which  tbei 
were  so  illustrious.  They  seem  to  combine, 
their  intellectual  composition  the  rarest  cha 
of  other  races^ — poeseming,  at  once,  the  eon 
of  the  English,  the  plodding  frugality  of  the  I 
vivacity  and  brilliancy  of  the  French,  and  Uh 
the  American.  Rather  than  find  myself  in  ri 
a  Greek,  I  would  prefer  to  choose  my  comp4 
any  one  of  these  nations. 

The  ardour  with  which  the  Greek  yonth  oei 
tion,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  int^l^vaiu 
character.  Whilst  in  the  isUnd  of  Syra,  I  pi 
to  a  large  school,  conducted  by  a  missionary  o 
don  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  mijtter 
the  highest  tenns  of  the  aptitude  of  the  rh 
learning.  "  They  require  no  stimnlu  fr»m  r 
punishments,'"  said  he  ;  '^  I  find  snflicient  emal 
quickness  in  their  natural  character."  Al 
when  at  Athens,  I  saw  a  school  under  the  ma 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs. ^  the  American  mitfi<mari< 

had  taught  children  in  America,  and  in  Lon 
they  assured  me  that  they  had  nerer  ibnnd  e 
such  quickness  of  inteUeet  as  in  Greece ;  and,  ii 
ing  to  me  the  ardour  of  the  children  for  lean 

remarked,  **  they  would  part  with  any 

the  sake  of  instruction."  These  are  the  nisds 
agam  possess  Constantinople  and  goTen  Tnrker 
ever  foreign  power  may  nominally  taceeed  to  U 
ing  rule  of  the  Osmanlis,  the  popnUtion,  laagu 
literature,  and  commerce,  will  be  Grttk.  Ti 
structible  genius  of  the  raoe  will  again  eon^ 
conquerors,  after  upwards  of  three  eentwiis  of 
Bleu,  which  would  bare  bmtaliied  My  9thff  p«i 
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PART  II. — THE  TEIAL. 

The  intelligence  of  Dick's  capture  flew  like  wild- 
fire through  the  town  and  over  the  country.  It 
-was  the  universal  theme  of  conversation.  The 
vassals  and  tenants  of  the  baron  were  overjoyed, 
as  if  they  had  gained  a  pitched  battle ;  but  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  generally  were  on  the 
side  of  the  prisoner. 

"  Ay,  woman,"  said  Peg  Robson,  to  her  next- 
door  neighbour,  Nelly  Cowtart,  "  Dick's  gmppit." 
"  Hech  me  !"  retorted  Nelly, "  I'm  wae  for  him ; 
vrV  a'  his  fauts,  he  was  aye  guid  to  the  puir." 

"  Troth,  I  can  say  the  same  thing,"  interjected 
Shuzy  Smith,  the  cobbler's  sister ;  "  for  whiles 
wlian  he  was  doun  buying  com  frae  Archy  Rodan 
for  his  gem  cocks,  I've  seen  him  gie  me  tlie  best 
pairt  o'  a  bushel  for  groats  to  tlis  kail  pat." 

"  An'  ye  mind,"  said  Matty  Walker,  whose 
tongue  went  like  the  clapper  of  a  mill,  ".  we  wad 
hae  been  a'  killed  but  for  him,  whan  tlie  auld  kirk 
o'  Kilbane  fell  ae  Sunday.  There  was  a  great 
crack  i'  the  gavle  wa*,  just  aboon  the  door,  ye 
mind ;  an'  that  day,  ye  mind,  the  fowk  were  a' 
fley'd  to  gang  in,  for  fear  o'  some  accident ;  an'  just 
afoi-e  the  kirk  scaled,  ye  mind,  down  cam  the  bell 
and  the  cross,  wi'  an  awsome  crash,  an'  a  lump  o' 
lime  fell  through  the  riggin  on  the  floor.  Gude 
safe  us  I  ye  mind,  what  a  scramle  there  was,  wha 
to  get  oot  flrst,  It  was  naething  but  helty-skelty ; 
an'  I  daursay  they  wad  hae  tramped  ane  anither 
to  deatli,  had  Dick  no  banged  up,  an'  settin'  his 
shoutlier  under  the  lintel,  proppit  up  the  hale 
crazy  concern  till  the  fouk  escapit,  every  man  an' 
mither's  son  o'  them.  Weel  a  wat,  we  hae  a'  great 
I'eason  to  hae  a  sympathy  o'  fallow  feelin'  for  him. 
Whare,  I  may  say 't,"  continued  Matty  in  a  half- 
whisper,  "  he'll  get  nae  mercy  frae  tlie  baron." 

"  Na,  truly,"  quoth  Jenny  Tamson,  "  he's  i'  the 
hawk's  bans  ;  an'  if  he  war  only  himsel',  I  wadna 
mum  sae  sair  aboot  it ;  but  I'm  wae  for  that  lassie, 
Marion  Corrie  ;  puir  creature,  it'll  brek  her  heart, 
an'  that'll  brek  her  auld  grandfaither's  too.  She 
was  owre  head  an'  ears  in  love  wi'  him  ;  but,  in 
trotli,  there  wasna  a  kimmer,  gentle  or  semple, 
atween  the  Bar  Hill  and  the  braes  o'  Dunscore, 
that  could  ca'  her  heart  her  ain  for  him,  an'  wad 
hae  followed  him  wi'  a  rape  o'  saun." 

Whilst  this  sort  of  gossip  occupied  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  the  village  dames,  preparations  for  the 
trial  were  going  on  with  all  due  despatch. 

The  reader  who  has  studied  the  history  of  his 
country  under  the  Jameses,  must  be  aware  tliat, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  there  never  had  been  in 
Scotland  any  stated  times  or  fixed  courts  for  trying 
civil  lawsuits,  till  the  period  of  which  we  write, 
when  John  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, obtained  from  the  pope  the  right  of  levying 
from  the  clergy  an  annual  sum,  by  way  of  income- 
tax,  sufiicient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  few  judges. 
Tlie  tax  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  dignitaries  of 
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the  Scottish  Church  :  but  the  controversy  was  at 
last  decided  in  favour  of  the  regent ;  and,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1532,  the  College  of  Justice  was  estab- 
lislied  at  Edinburgh. 

The  first  institution  of  this  court,  indeed,  pro- 
perly belonged  to  James  I.,  who  erected  it  in  1425, 
when  it  consisted  of  the  chancellor,  and  other  per- 
sons nominated  from  the  Three  Estates  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  king ;  and  was  termed  Session,  be- 
cause it  was  to  sit  tlirice  in  the  year,  at  such  places 
as  his  majesty  should  appoint.  After  several  fluc- 
tuations in  its  constitution,  it  was  new-modelled  by 
James  V.,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  and  its  members  styled  senators.  At  first, 
much  utility  was  expected  from  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  justice  by  those  regular  judges  :  but  the 
events  which  followed  did  not  fulfil  the  hopes  of 
the  country.  There  were  almost  no  laws,  except 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  these,  in  general,  were  not 
fixed  but  temporary.  Much  was  thus  left  to  the 
discretion  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judges ; 
and  in  criminal  cases,  the  execution  of  the  law,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  and  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  were  intrusted  to  the  wardens  of  the  marches, 
or  to  the  nobles  and  barons  who  resided  in  the 
district. 

Never  had  the  administration  of  justice  been 
intrusted  to  more  unworthy  hands  than  those  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Maxwell  of  Duncow.  Nature  had  cast 
his  outer  man  in  the  mould  of  the  third  Richard  ; 
his  bodily  appearance  was  a  caricature  of  humanity : 
his  face,  twisted  and  hideous,  w^as  certainly  not 
"  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ;"  his 
voice,  a  childish  treble,  was  better  fitted  for  "  the 
weak  piping  times  of  peace"  than  the  stern  alarums 
of  battles  and  forays.  Had  he  been  inclined  to 
"  descant  on  his  o^vn  deformity,"  he  might  have 
soliloquized  with  the  crooked  monarch — 

I  that  am  curtailed  of  man's  fair  pijpportion  ; 
Cheated  of  feature  by  diseembling  NatuTe  ; 
Deformed,  nnfiiiished  ;  sent  before  my  time 
Into  tills  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them. 

Unhappily,  tliese  outward  defects  were  not  com- 
pensated by  any  good  gifts  or  bounties  of  nature 
within.  His  disposition  was  cruel,  liis  tyranny 
capricious ;  the  scowl  of  envy  perpetually  darkened 
his  brow  ;  and  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  seemed 
to  centre  in  the  gratification  of  his  ovm.  brutish  and 
vindictive  passions. 

The  poasession  of  so  formidable  and  so  hated  an 
enemy  as  Richard  the  Reiver,  could  not  faQ  to 
impart,  to  a  soul  like  liis,  a  degree  of  joy  and  ex- 
ultation such  as  he  never  perhai)s  before  experienced. 
His  withered  and  wrinkled  visage  was  lighted  up 
with  a  gleam  of  savage  delight,  as  he  gave  orders 
for  the  jury  to  be  summoned,  and  the  gallows  to  be 
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erected  on  the  Cheaplaw  Hill,  where  the  court  was 
to  be  held  next  day. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  jury 
trial,  and  the  judicial  forms  that  prevailed  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Scottish  history,  and  which  were 
borrowed  from  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  invaders, 
long  settled  in  various  parts  of  our  island,  it  may 
be  proper  to  explain,  that  courts  of  justice  were  not 
held  within  the  walls  or  under  the  roofs  of  elegant 
buildings,  as  at  present.  They  assembled  in  the 
open  air,  on  the  tops  of  hills  ;  and  where  these  were 
awanting,  on  the  summits  of  artificial  mounds  or 
moats,  constructed  for  tlie  pur])ose.  Tliese  were 
sometimes  circular,  but  generally  of  an  oblong 
shape,  steep  in  the  ascent,  and  level  at  tlie  top,  so 
as  to  accommodate  the  jury,  the  criminal,  tlie  wit- 
nesses, and  a  reasonable  number  of  spectators.  At 
one  end  of  the  smooth  green  plain  on  the  summit, 
was  usually  a  little  detached  knoll,  or  hillock,  on 
which  the  gibbet  was  fixed  ;  for  in  those  days  the 
interval  between  the  trial  and  the  execution  was  but 
a  short  step,  and  often  not  more  than  a  single  hour. 

With  these  relics  of  legal  antiquity,  Dumfries- 
shire abounds.  They  are  scattered  over  Annan- 
dale,  Nithsdale,  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, in  considerable  numbers,  and  some  of  them 
in  a  state  of  high  preservation.  Every  petty  barony 
had,  at  least,  one ;  and  in  large  domains,  such  as 
those  of  Charteris  of  Amisfield,  or  of  the  Jardines, 
Johnstons,  and  Maxwells,  there  were  several. 
Some  of  these  were  unquestionably  old  Roman 
camps,  such  as  Burnswark,  Torthorwald  Hill,  the 
Barhall  in  Tinwald,  &c. ;  but,  in  general,  small 
natural  or  artificial  elevations  were  employed; 
specimens  of  which  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  Dryfc 
near  Lockerbie ;  at  Dumfries ;  Applegarth  Manse, 
Troqueer  ;  Dalswinton,  the  site  of  the  present 
hospitable  mansion  ;  on  the  Orr  water  ;  and  in  the 
parish  of  Glencaim,  where  these  green  hillocks 
still  retain  the  name  of  moats;  a  word  which, 
though  erroneously  applied  to  ditches  round  castles 
or  forts,  simply  means  a  meeting  or  assembly  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  Wittenagemotey  the  parliament  of 
the  Saxons,  or  the  meeting  of  the  wise  men  ;  and 
the  Wardmotes  of  London,  which  signifies  the 
meeting  of  the  wards. 

The  barony  of  Duncow  was  furnished  with  an 
artificial  court-house  of  this  kind,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Cheaplaw  Hill,  then  situated  almost 
in  the  centre  of  tlie  village,  but  long  ago  converted 
into  the  more  agreeable  uses  of  a  play-ground  for 
the  children  frequenting  the  parish  school.  The 
ascent  was  a  winding  footpath  on  the  north  side  ; 
the  -base  on  the  west  end  was  covered  with  a  na- 
tural shrubbery  of  broom  and  furze  ;  on  the  east 
and  south,  it  was  closely  surrounded  bv  houses  and 
kailyards.  The  baron's  castle  stood  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  long 
narrow  street  or  alley,  called  Pauly's  Close,  ran 
between  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  a  ford  which 
communicated,  by  means  of  a  line  of  stone  steps, 
with  the  part  of  the  village  lying  beyond  the  bum. 
On  the  forenoon  of  the  day  when  Dick  was  aj)- 
pi-ehendetl,  the  baron's  mandate  or  circular  was 
issued  for  convoking  the  court.  The  form  of  sum- 
mons then  practised  resembled  that  for  gathering 


the  Higliland  clans,  when  the  fiery  cross  was  de- 
spatched through  their  hills  and  glens.  The  sjtu- 
l)ol  used  was  a  short  rude  piece  of  wood,  shaped 
something  like  an  arrow  or  halbert,  the  ty|)e  of 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  official  staves  or 
batons  of  our  constables  and  policemen.  This  token 
of  authority  was  passed  from  house  to  house,  from 
man  to  man,  over  marsh  and  moor,  to  intimate 
that  a  legal  assembly  was  to  be  held.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  no  letter  or  writing,  for  that  would 
have  been  useless  when  people  could  tiot  read  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  general  such  accompaniment  must  have 
been  wholly  superfluous  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  fon^'arded ;  for  to  have  detained  it 
for  a  minute,  even  to  examine  the  writing,  would 
have  been  a  breach  of  law,  and  punishable  by  a 
considerable  fine. 

The  ancient  custom  prescribing  the  route,  and 
the  mode  of  carrying  the  summons,  ordained  as 
follows  : — "  If  the  magistrate  issues  circulars,  ac- 
cording to  the  king's  letter,  or  message,  he  shall 
send  one  into  each  quadrant  or  airt.     This  circular 
must  always  go  forward,  and  not  retrog^de.     A 
widow  is  not- ordered  to  carry  the  circular,  nor  a 
cottager  living  in  the  woods.    If  the  circular  enters 
a  town  from  the  east,  it  shall  go  from  thence  to 
the  west ;  if  it  enters  by  the  south,  it  shall  go  out 
by  the  north.    All  men  shall  carry  this  circular — 
farmers  and  countrymen — and  all  except  noblemen. 
Whosoever  miscarries  the  circular,  or  drops  it,  so 
that  the  court  is  not  summoned,  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  three  merks."     The  messenger  was  to  proclaim 
the  summons  orally  at  the  door  of  the  house,  for 
it  was  held  unlawful  to  take  the  symbol  under  a 
roof ;  and  having  done  this,  he  was  to  send  it  on 
by  a  fast  runner  to  the  next  stage. 

The  clachan  of  Duncow,  on  this  occasion,  pre- 
sented an  unusual  degree  of  bustle  and  business- 
like excitement.    "Fetch  me  my  caker'd  heerd 
shoon,   Tibby,   and    the    gray  rig-and-fur  gilli- 
gaskins."      This    mandate    proceeded    from    the 
Baron's  bum-bailiflF,  Hughie  Hiddlestone ;  a  slen- 
der perpendicular  personage,  thin  as  a  lath,  and 
endowed  with  a  mighty  conceit  of  his  own  dignity 
and  imjwrtance.    "  Fetch  me,  I  say,  my  caker*d 
phoon,  and  the  leather  breeks  wi'  the  knee-buckles." 
The  obedient  spouse  complied,  and  produced  the 
required  articles.     "  Dinna  stan'  glowrin*  tliere, 
when  fouk's  in  a  hurry !     Fetch  me  the  broon 
doublet  wi'  the  dmgget  linin' ;  fetch  me  the  taf- 
fetie  waistcoat ;  fetch  me  the  checket  gi-avat  ^^'i* 
the  blue  border."     Again  Tibby  hastened  to  the 
wardrobe — an  old  carved  oaken  chest — and,  after 
some  little  nimmaging,  vest,  doublet,  and  gravat 
were  forthcoming.    "  Fetch  me  my  mittens,  and 
the  silver-headed  kent ;  it's  stanin'  ahint  the  door, 
ben  the  house,  and  hasna  been  in  my  ban'  sin' 
Davie    Tinning  was  hang'd  for  ca'in  the  baron 
thrawn-gabbit  Gibby." 

The  lambswool  mitsand  the  silver-mounted  staff 
of  authority,  were  instantly  brought  from  tlieir 
respective  places  of  abode. 

"  Noo,  my  woman,  gin  I  had  my  cock  it  hat  I 
wad  be  a'  ready  for  tlie  road  ;  for  I  maun  be  off 
wi'  the  summons.  I'm  ower  lang  here.  Fetch 
me  my  cock  it  hat." 
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Hei-e  Tibby's  alacrity  forsook  her;  she  was 
evidently  non-plussed,  and  hesitated  what  to  say. 
The  demand  was  repeated  in  a  more  peremptory 
tone. 

"  Can  yer  braid  blue  bannet,  wi*  the  red  thrum 
cherry  i'  the  tap  o't,  no  do  just  as  weel  1"  observed 
the  better  half. 

"  Thrum  deevil !     Fetch  me  my  cockit  hat." 

By  this  time  the  gudewife's  temper  was  fast  get- 
ting up  to  blood  heat. 

"  Patience,  my  man ;  patience,  my  man  ;  there's 
reasons  for  a'  things,  and  I  could  gie  ye  a  dozen  o* 
them  ;  but  ye  maun  just  be  content  wi*  yer  ban- 
net." 

The  disappointed  functionary  was  preparing  to 
make  a  rejoinder,  but  the  thread  of  Tibby's  argu- 
ment was  not  to  be  interrupted  with  impunity ; 
and,  raising  her  voice  an  octave  higher,  while  one 
hand  gave  a  slap  on  the  other  that  made  the  bailie's 
heart  nearly  jump  out  of  his  mouth,  she  said,  with 
an  air  obviously  intended  to  show  that  further  re- 
monstrance or  contradiction  to  her  will  would  not 
be  much  longer  tolerated — 

^^  It's  for  nae  use  kickin'  up  a  collishangie  about 
it.  Ye  canna  get  yer  cockit  hat :  ye  needna  ax't. 
I've  the  docker  sittin'  in't,  an'  I  wadna  hae  the 
cleckin'  lost  for  you  nor  the  best  man  that  ever 
steppit  in  leather  shoon." 

This  magnanimous  resolve  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute,  and  Hughie  had  no  alternative  but  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  errand  with  a  borrowed  hat. 

The  summons  was  despatched  with  all  due  ex- 
pedition, passing  rapidly  from  house  to  house  and 
hand  to  hand,  round  the  district,  from  the  Nith 
across  Locharbriggs,  up  the  Glens  Bum,  roimd 
by  Glenmade,  Auchengeith,  Auldgirth,  and  Dal- 
swinton. 

Meanwhile,  operations  were  going  on  nearer  the 
scene  of  action.  Peter  Plaintree  was  busy  erecting 
the  gibbet,  while  the  vassals  and  labourers  of  the 
baron  were  cutting  and  carrying  hazel  stakes  and 
twigs  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  the  court.  It  was 
the  ancient  custom,  on  the  occasion  of  jury  trials, 
to  have  one  portion  of  the  smooth  green  platform, 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  or  moat,  enclosed  within 
a  paling  of  wooden  stakes,  slightly  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  surrounded  with  cords  or  ropes.  This 
was  called  fencing  the  court.  Within  this  ring  or 
circular  enclosure,  sat  the  jurors ;  and,  by  law,  it 
was  required  to  be  wide  enough  to  contain  room 
for  thirty-six  men,  although  the  jury  might  con- 
sist only  of  twelve.  A  sacred  character  was  attached 
to  this  circle ;  and  if,  by  any  accidental  violence, 
it  should  happen  to  be  broken  down,  it  was  enough 
to  sist  procedure,  or  sometimes  to  render  the  whole 
operations  of  the  court  in  tlie  case  null  and  void. 

On  the  morning  of  the  trial,  and  long  before  the 
hour  of  cause,  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  so 
important  an  event ;  the  country  people  were  flock- 
ing in  hundreds  into  the  village,  and  choking  up 
every  lane  and  close  leading  to  the  Clieaplaw  Hill, 
the  steep  sides  of  which  were  covered  with  eager 
s^^ctators,  each  scrambling  for  a  good  place,  where 
a  view  of  the  prisoner  and  the  proceedings  could 
be  obtained.  Tlie  baron  had  taken  Iiis  seat  in  an 
elevated  chair  at  the  east  end  of  the  platfonn; 


and  at  the  other  stood  the  gibbet,  and  the  hang- 
man fastening  the  rope  to  the  cross-beam.  The 
jury  were  in  their  places,  and  the  surrounding 
space  was  filled  with  persons  cited  as  witnesses,  or 
with  vassals  and  retainers  of  the  baron.  The  pri- 
soner had  been  brought  up  doubly  ironed,  and 
under  a  strong  guard.  His  countenance  evinced 
no  symptoms  of  fear  or  perturbation  at  the  scene 
before  him,  which  he  surveyed  with  a  calm  indif- 
ference approaching  to  scorn.  A  whisper  went 
round  the  crowd — "  That  man  canna  be  guilty ; 
he  doesna  look  like  it.  Guilt  aye  kythes  on  Uie 
face  even  o'  the  boldest,  when  within  eye-shot  o* 
the  hangman's  tether." 

The  jury  was  now  empannelled,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  enclosed ;  and  the  rules  of  court 
read  as  follows : — 

*'  It  is  forbidden  to  every  man  who  is  not  chosen 
a  juror  to  sit  within  the  sacred  cords ;  and  if  he 
sits  down  there,  and  does  not  go  out  when  he  is 
admonished,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  half  a  merk  of 
silver.  Every  man  must  come  fasting  into  the 
court,  and  make  his  appearance  tliere  while  the 
sun  is  in  the  east,  and  remain  in  the  court  till 
noon.  No  man  must  bring  any  drink  into  court, 
neither  for  sale  nor  in  any  other  way ;  but  if  it 
be  brought  notwithstanding,  then  it  shall  be  con- 
fiscated, and  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  All 
who  are  chosen  jurors  shall  sit  in  tlie  court  during 
the  whole  time  aforesaid,  unless  they  have  to  go 
out  on  necessary  errands.  But  whosoever  goes 
out  of  the  court,  outside  the  sacred  cords,  without 
any  necessity,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  two  silver  groats. 
If  those  who  are  outside  the  court  make  there  such 
noise  and  disturbance  that  the  jury  are  prevented 
from  hearing  causes,  or  those  from  pleading  who 
have  obtained  leave  by  the  judge  and  the  jury, 
they  shall  pay  a  fine  of  a  silver  groat  when  de- 
tected and  convicted. 

"  GrOD  SAVB  THE  KiNO  !" 

The  oath  was  then  administered  to  each  jury- 
man. 

"  I  protest,  laying  my  hand  on  the  Holy  Book, 
that  I  shall  give  such  a  verdict  in  every  cause,  as 
well  on  the  side  of  prosecutor  as  defender,  as  I 
consider  most  just  in  the  sight  of  God,  according 
to  law  and  my  conscience ;  and  I  shall  always  do 
the  same  whenever  I  shall  be  chosen  a  juror.  I 
shall  not  make  any  man  guilty  who  is  innocent, 
nor  make  any  man  innocent  who  is  guilty ;  nor 
shall  I  be  prevailed  on  by  relationship,  affinity^ 
fear,  friendship,  or  favour.  So  help  me  Grod,  and 
the  holy  things  I  hold  in  my  hands !" 

The  prisoner  was  then  commanded  to  stand  forth, 
when  the  charge  was  read  in  his  hearing,  accusing 
him  of  having,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  or  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  of  the  week  and  month  afore- 
said, committed  the  wilful,  heinous,  cruel,  diaboli- 
cal crime  of  murder  on  the  person  of  Gilbert  Grip- 
hard  Maxwell,  younger,  Master  of  Duncow. 

"  I  solemnly  declare  my  innocence  before  God 
and  this  court,  and  am  ready  to  prove  it,"  said  the 
prisoner. 

"Produce  your  evidence,"  replied  the  baron; 
"  where  are  your  witnesses  ?" 
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"  Witnestes  I  liare  none ;  but  I  un  willing  to 
Appeal  to  such  proof  as  the  l&w  allows,  uid  such 
as,  by  the  cnatoms  of  thii  reahn,  have  been  held 
to  establish  the  ^Ut  or  innocenc«  of  an  accused 
party.  I  claim  the  right  of  appeal  to  single  com- 
bat. ThiB  privilege  ii  never  refused  in  cases  of 
doubt ;  and  cannot  with  justice  be  denied  to  nie." 

The  baron  had  no  wish  to  bring  the  issue  tu  any 
such  test,  nor  to  let  justice  take  its  fair  course  if , 
it  could  be  prevented. 

"  That  privilege,"  saiil  he,  "  I  interdict.  True, 
the  laws  uf  the  realm  pnnit  it ;  but  the  law  of 
the  duel  requires  that  tjiere  shall  be  some  (learee  of 
equality  in  the  strength  and  advantages  as  well  as 
in  the  rank  of  the  cumbaLtnta,  Were  it  nid  si, 
life  and  innocence  would  be  at  tlie  mercy  of  every 
desperado,  everj-  daring  villain  who  miaht  choose 
to  fancy  that  the  sword  was  a  better  instnimcnt  to 
decide  contested  causes  than  a  judge  ami  a  Jury." 

"  Weil,"  rejoined  the  prisoner,  "  since  this  rijiht 
is  denied  me  there  is  another  way  1  offer  to  clear 
myself,  which  is  as  legal  and  satisfactory  as  the 
appeal  to  anus,  and  not  lia!>le  to  objections  iirijiiig 
from  inwiuality  of  pcrsoiiftl  streitgtli  or  woilJly 
flircumstancea.  I  offer  to  clear  myself  by  twelve 
men's  oatlis,  wlio  shall  declare  their  sworn  jicrsua- 
sion  of  my  LunocBiice  ;  for  the  law  says,  '  If  there 
bo  witnesses  let  the  accused  defend  liiiiisi'lf  by  a 
jury  ;  if  there  be  none,  then  by  the  oaths  of  con- 
jurators.'  When  the  truth  cannot  be  discovered 
I  have  a  right  at  least  to  disprove  the  accusation." 

"  Your  right  is  good,"  said  the  baron ;  "  but  you 
forget  that  it  rests  with  the  prosecutor  wlietbcr  he 
will  be  satisfied  with  twelve  men's  oatlis.  1  tell 
thee,  knave,  I  will  not  be  satisticJ.  D<n<t  thim 
think  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice  by  thy  shifts 
9nd  pretences  1  Wilt  thou  dare  to  l)eard  me  in  my 
own  conrt,  and  to  bandy  thy  rights  and  iirivilegiH 
when  thou  haat  not  a  witness  nor  a  word  of  evi- 
dence to  sliow  why  thy  tmnea  should  not  bleach  on 
the  gibbet  1  Blood  for  blood  is  the  law  of  G.wl  a* 
well  as  of  man.  Thou  seeat  the  rnmie  waving  fur 
thy  throat,  Slirive  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  let 
thy  prayers  be  short.     Away  with  him  '." 

"  Stay,"  cried  the  prisonar  ;  "  not  so  fast.  Tlie 
jury  have  not  given  their  verdict :  they  are  the  i 
judges,  not  you.  1  have  no  witnesses  to  proiluce  ; 
where  are  yours?  One  man  declared  he  luul  seen 
the  murder.     Where  is  he?     Bring  hiiu  forth." 

"  Silence,  wretch !  sileuoe.  Witnesses,  foi-aooUi  1 
Evidence !  Is  it  not  enough  that  thou  hitht  always 
had  a  malignant  hatred  to  my  house ;  tliat  thou 
hast  stolen  my  cattle ;  set  my  authority  at  ileflance ; 
insulted  my  son,  pretending  that  he  hail  crossj?d 
tliee  In  aome  amour  with  a  low-bom  wench  i  Is 
it  not  known  that,  on  the  very  night  uf  the  mur- 
der, tliou  waat  seen  near  the  spot  where  the  fool 
deed  was  committed  ;  tliat  thou  badat  en  assigna- 
tion with  thy  paramour,  and  intended  to  caii-y  her 
off  from  her  father's  house  I  Is  it  not  an  ft;>;'rava- 
tion  of  thy  crime  that  my  son,  while  endeavouring 
to  save  a  father  from  the  bereavement  of  his  only 
child,  should  have  fallen  by  the  hanil  of  tliat  un- 
feeling villain  who  had  first  ruined  the  virtue  of 
that  cliild,  and  then  sought  to  hide  his  iufaiiiy  by 
seiziug  licr  person  and  consigning  it  to  a  dungeon, 


perhaps  to  the  (trave!  PrcMfs!  Witnci 
thy  guilt  is  palpable  a*  noonday.  It  sii 
tliat  every  person  may  trace  it  uut.  U 
jurors,  guilty  or  not  guilty  V 

Richard's  teeth  were  grinding  with 
to  hear  an  innocent  maiden  tliua  tri 
himself  branded  as  ller  betrayer,  |>erIiH: 
derer.  A  burst  of  scornful  denial  wai 
to  get  vent  from  his  heaving  anil  coiit  ii 
but  it  was  drowned  by  the  venlitt  •<!' 
"Guilty,  guilty,  guilty;"  and  the  hiui 
of  dii«]iprobatiun  from  the  sjieilal.'r,-, 
shocked  at  this  scandalous  probtitulii>ii  i 
the  will  of  a  tyrant. 

"Uff  witti  the  miscreant,  off  with  i 
gallows  1"  cried  the  bnrun,  lu'i;  inning 
hund,  from  tl)c  state  of  feeling;  tli^it  |>rf 
a  rescue  might  be  atteni])led.  The  iiii 
olieycd  ;  and  the  gnards  were  in  the  a 
giug  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  I'Litfi 
the  priest  and  the  hangman  sEihuI  pri']>] 
charge  their  res|)ectivo  offices,  when,  i 
ment,  a  sudden  ciiiuiootionani-*'anh'ri'; 
near  the  lia/L'l  stakes  which  f.^niiellhc 
All  was  tumuli  and  di.^>r>KT  ;  luu.l  l»i;tj 
and  clr.jij.ing  of  han.ls  foll..wi-J.  ••  V 
uiatterf  wliai's thematlerC  every  Ih»K 
but  none  could  tell  execjit  thuM-  in  ihe  i 
hood  of  the  enil.ihure.  The  canw,  limi 
sj)read,and  sei'nicd  to  occasion  univi'i>:i] 

As  the  reader  in  not  likely  to  cmjivtii 
was,  we  may  inf.inn  him,  that  ani.^ii;;  1 
tors  of  th:Lt  day's  ]>roceediivu)S  n 


led  il 


Ihe 


»  Mai 


hail  contrived  to  work  her  wav  thrin!L:I> 
muss  that  cnv.-red  the  sides  iiV  the  hii:. 
her  pliice  within  n  few  vai\lm>f  llie  lua 
w.ltching  eviry  w.-nl  and  l<«.k  .if  the  j 


J'lO 


i.U* 


y  Ihii 


il ;  fur  all  c; 

object,  and  that  was  the  piiwiner,  » ims.. 
foim  and  Imid  demeanour  h.id  won  ait 
his  favour.  With  intense  intm'^I,  bul 
allowing  a  sob  or  tear  to  cscaji^  lii'r,  >ii 
tened  to  ev.TV  woni.     When  ilie  f,Li,i! 

IS  pronouneed,  she  uttered  a  wil.i  fraiit  i 
d,  drawing'  a.  whin-cr  fi<mi  lier  hn 
-bed   fonvard  and  cut  apiiinkT  ihc  n 


led  the 


iiclos 


I   ha< 


vakiii 


top  t 


■  I'" 


of  tl 


destroy  their  validity  in  bttv.  h  wiis 
among  other  reamns,  and  to  prcvent  . 
from  violence,  that  no  man  wn>.  ellowerl 
anned  to  the  court;  and  it  Has  furjiiii 
any  nuniber  of  arund  men  hIwuM  1*  al 

tinned  to  the  jii-c^iit  ilay  at  ]iiir!iHiiii'iii, 
tions,)  lext  it  niii'bt  lie  sitid  tlial  fnv.l'.; 
cuBsion  anrl  the  nwiii-d  of  the  jury  lisd  In: 
awed  by  fear  or  force. 

Tl»e  bairm,  seeing  his  blo.r<ly  i.urji.ne  i 
be  thwarted,  and  the  victim  likilv  to  im  u. 
his  clutches,  when  aln'«dvwilliiiilii«ara>f, 
frantic  wiih  r::-M.  S].ri'iiging  fi..m  lii.  ( 
csclaimcj,  "Diing  me  a  suurd:  driic  a 
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to  lis  heart!  the  ruflian  must  not  escape.  Exe- 
cutioner,  do  your  duty ;  disobey  me  at  your  peril ! " 
Kour  of  the  sentinels  in  waiting  here  seized  the 
prisoner  by  the  shouldei's,  and  huiTied  him  towards 
the  gibbet. 

During  this  scene  of  confusion,  Marion  had 
forced  her  way  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  platform, 
and  applying  a  little  ivory  cat-call  to  her  lips,  she 
blew  a  shrill  note,  resembling  tlie  huntsman's 
whistle.  The  signal  was  understood,  and,  at  the 
Bummons,  a  band  of  stui-dy  yeomen,  in  full  armour, 
Avith  drawn  rapiers  in  their  hands,  rushed  up  the 
hill.  These  were  a  party  of  Richard's  friends, 
neighbours  and  tenants  of  his  father  from  Brun- 
tick  and  Auchincaim.  It  had  been  concerted  with 
Marion  that  they  were  to  repair  to  the  Cheaplaw 
Hill*  on  the  preceding  night,  conceal  themselves 
among  the  long  broom  and  furze  at  the  1)ase,  and 
wait  her  signal,  in  case  an  opportunity  for  rescue 
m  ight  present  itself.  Tills  trusty  band  was  divided 
into  two  detachments,  headed  by  Jock  Crichton  of 
the  Townfoot,  and  Adam  Robson  of  Castlehill,  two 
of  the  stoutest  and  boldest  adventurers  that  ever 
rode  a  foray  or  lifted  a  prey.  One  division  took 
immediate  possessioi)  of  the  knoll  and  the  gibbet, 
with  its  attendant  functionaries,  the  priest  and  the 
hangman.  The  other  pushed  through  the  crowd 
to  seize  the  baron  and  the  jury ;  an  exploit  which 
V'as  performed  without  much  difficulty,  as  every 
man  was  unarmed,  and  not  a  weapon  could  be 
drawn  to  oflfer  resistance. 

-  The  tables  were  now  completely  changed.  The 
judge  was  to  become  the  culprit  at  his  own  bar, 
and  tlie  packed  jury  in  danger  of  having  their 
sentence  carried  into  execution  upon  themselves. 
In  short,  from  the  exasperation,  and  excitement, 
and  universal  hubbub  that  prevailed,  the  proceed- 
ings were  likely  to  be  bi*ought  to  a  very  summary 
conclusion.  "  Away  with  the  tyrant ;  tuck  him 
up. .  Let  Haman  hang  on  his  own  gallows !"  were 
among  the  few  intelligible  expressions  that  could 
be  heard  in  the  confused  Babel  of  hisses,  yells, 
groans,  and  imprecations  of  vengeance. 

At  this  stage  of  tlie  turmoil,  when  the  justice- 
court  had  every  appearance  of  ending  in  a  general 
onslaught,  a  stranger  stepped  forward  into  the 
vacant  space  which  the  crowd  had  left  in  pressing 
towards  the  gibbet,  expecting  to  see  the  baron 
hoisted  instead  of  the  prisoner.  Tliough  his  attire 
was  mean,  his  person  was  tall  and  handsome,  his 
speecli  commanding.  "  Wha's  that  lang  weel- 
faur*d  man  wi'  the  yellow  Ijeard,  an'  the  bugle- 
horn  at  his  sidel"  said  Lilly  Walker  to  Babie 
Fead.  "  He's  no  that  weel  dress'd,  but  he  speaks 
like  ane  liae'n  authority.  Surely  he  canna  be  frae 
aboot  this  pairt.  I  dinna  think  I  ever  saw  him 
afow." 

"  Heth,"  replied  Babic,  « I  kcnna  for  that,  but 
he  has  a  bonnie  red  cheek,  and  bonnie  glancin' 
blue  een  i'  his  head  ;  maybe  he'll  be  some  wander- 
in'  knight  in  disguise  ;  there's  a  hantle  o'  thae 
fouk  gaun  through  the  kintra  enow,  under  pre- 
tence o'  pittin'  down  thieves  and  reivers  ;  but,  od', 
they're  often  the  greatest  rogues  themsels." 

This  dialogue  was  interrupted  hy  the  loud  voice 
of  the  stranger,  addressed  to  the  combatants ;  for 
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the  tumult  had  now  ussnmed  the  appearance  of  a 
regular  pell-mell  battle.  '*  Desist,  I  command 
you  I "  The  order  was  not  attended  to— the  speaker's 
outward  habit  not  being  particularly  fitted  to  en* 
force  submission,  or  even  inspire  respect.  *^  De* 
sist,  I  command  you,  on  pain  of  high  treason  1" 
was  again  repeated,  in  a  more  authoritative  tone  ; 
and  in  a  moment,  as  the  old  ballad  says, 

He  took  the  bugle  fine  his  side, 

He  blew  bai£  loud  and  shrill. 
And  foor-and-twenty  belted  knights 

Came  skipping  up  the  hill : 
Then  he  took  ont  a  little  dirk, 

Let  a'  his  daddies  fa' ; 
And  he  was  the  bnwest  gentleman 

That  was  among  them  a'. 

The  amazement  of  the  crowd  at  this  sudden 
transformation  was  indescribable ;  nor  was  their 
astonishment  lessened  when  they  discovered  that 
the  bold  gaberlunyie  was  no  other  than  King 
James  himself.  The  first  that  identified  the  royal 
person  was  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  in  Lidde»» 
dale  when  James  undertook  his  expedition  for 
checking  depredations  in  that  quarter,  and  hanged 
the  redoubted  freebooter,  Johnnie  Armstrong. 
*^  The  king ! — ^the  king !"  was  speedily  whispered 
from  ear  to  ear. 

^*  Lord,  preserve  me  l"  exclaimed  Meg  M'Whut- 
terick,  the  souter's  pretty  wife  ;  **  he  sleepit  i'  our 
house  yestreen,  and  pledged  me  in  a  caup  o'  yill.'* 
And  wiping  her  mouth,  as  if  she  had  got  son^e* 
thing  else  into  the  bargain — **  Had  I  jaloozed  vrha 
gruppit  me  roun' — ^but,  heth  na  ;  hoo  could  I — I 
wad  hae  gart  our  John  pitishion  him  to  be  made 
buitmaker  to  the  airmy.  He's  a  fine  man,  an* 
neither  prood  nor  saucy  ;  for  he  took  nocht  but 
parritch  to  his  supper.  He  said  he  was  the  Gude- 
man  o'  Bellygeith  ;  and  sleepit  on  the  langsettle, 
wi'  a  pock  o'  woo  aneth  his  head." 

The  reader  will  Imrdly  require  to  be  informed 
that  it  was  a  practice  with  James  V.  to  traverse 
the  country  in  disguise — ^sometimes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  justice  was  regularly  adminis- 
tered, and  frequently  on  the  less  patriotic  errand 
of  gallantry  and  adventure.  On  these  occasions  he 
engaged  in  many  romantic  frolics,  and  made  strange 
discoveries,  that  amused  both  himself  and  his  sub- 
jects.   His  anxious  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  to  protect  them  from  oppres- 
sion,  procured  him  the  title  of  "  King  of  the  Com-> 
mons ;"  and  it  was  upon  some  of  his  amorous 
expeditions,  when  travelling  in  disguise  as  a  beggar^ 
that  the  two  comic  songs, "  The  Gaberlunyie  Man," 
and  ^  We'll  gae  nae  mair  a-roving,"  are  said  to 
have  been  founded.      These  freaks  occasionally 
brought  his  majesty's  life  into  considerable  jeo- 
pardy ;  as,  for  example,  in  his  encounter  with  the 
band  of  gallants  at  Cramond  Brig,  near  Edinburgh, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  rescued  from  abduction  a 
pretty  girl  of  the  lower  rank,  to  whom  tradition 
has  given  the   name   of  Marion  Howison.    The 
soubriquet,  or  designation,  which  he  usually  as- 
sumed m  those    clandestine   journeys,  was   the 
"  Gudeman  of  Ballengeich,"  or  the  Windy  Pass ; 
which  is  the  name  of  a  narrow  defile  down  the 
rocky  hill  behind  Stirling  castle. 
The  cause  of  his  visit  to  Dumfriesshire,  on  the 
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oceaa<Ka  here  referred  to,  was,  as  has.  been  already 
mentioned,  to  make  inquiry  respecting  the  conduct 
of  Sir  John  Charteris  of  Ami^eld,  of  whose  ad* 
ministration,  as  warden  of  that  part  of  the  Border, 
many  complaints  had  reached  the  royal  ear.  As 
it  was  the  king's  intention  to  surinise  Sir  John, 
and  pay  him  a  solitary  visit  at  his  own  residence, 
under  his  usual  disguise,  as  Gudeman  of  Ballen- 
geich,  he  marched  privately,  with  a  small  retinue, 
to  Duncow,  distant  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
Amisfield.  Here  he  remained  for  a  short  time, 
and  passed  the  night  in  a  house  in  Pauly's  Close, 
near  the  Cheaplaw  Hill,  where  a  huge  stone  long 
marked  the  spot  where  the  monarch  dept,  until  it 
was  thrown  down  by  the  march  of  improvement, 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Leaving  his  whole  retinue 
in  the  village,  he  set  out  on  foot  to  Amisfield,  and 
with  some  difficulty  procured  an  interview  with 
the  Iiaughty  baron  (as  he  repeatedly  refused  to 
admit  the  Gudeman  within  his  gate,)  the  result  of 
which  was  a  heavy  fine,  that  imposed  a  burden  on 
the  estate  from  which  it  never  recovered  ;  and  a 
few  years  ago  the  last  remnant  of  it  was  sold,  after 
having  continued  in  the  family  of  Charteris  since 
the  days  of  Wallace,  who  conferred  it  as  a  reward 
for  his  valiant  services  in  Scotland's  cause,  on  one 
of  his  warriors  of  French  descent,  named  Longue- 
yille. 

The  adventure  we  have  now  related  will  easily 
account  for  the  sudden  and  unknown  appearance 
of  the  king  at  the  trial  of  Double-Ribbed  Dick. 
As  James  was  not  only  an  excellent  connoisseur  in 
female  beauty,  but  had  a  sort  of  intuitive  art  in 
finding  it  out,  even  though  passing  but  a  single 
night  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  he  could  be  in  Duncow  an  hour  or  two 
without  hearing  of  the  pretty  maid  of  the  mill.  It 
so  happened  that  his  gallantry  had  tempted  him 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Marion  Corrie  ;  and  as  fate  would 
80  have  it,  it  was  the  very  night  when  the  baron's 
son  had  laid  his  plan  for  carrying  her  off.  While 
proceeding  with  a  single  attendant  along  the  foot- 
path on  the  green  margin  of  the  bum,  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  hearing  the  clash  of  swords  ; 
and  on  approaching  the  spot  (for  it  was  dark,) 
what  was  his  astonishment  on  perceiving  two  men 
engaged  in  mortal  combat,  one  of  whom  fell  trans- 
fixed through  the  heart,  and  the  other  was  taken 
into  custodv. 

While  the  royal  henchman  conducted  the  mur- 
derer back  to  Duncow  to  headquarters,  where  he 
was  to  be  detained  in  strict  keeping  until  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  quarrel  became  known,  James  hur- 
ried his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  mill,  and  there 
learned,  from  the  lips  of  the  unsuspecting  Marion, 
the  whole  history  of  her  attachment  for  the 
reiver ;  the  infamous  purpose  of  the  baron's  son  ; 
her  suspicions  that  a  plot  was  laid  against  her 
liberty,  as  well  as  her  honour,  to  be  carried  into 
effect  that  very  night;  and,  finally,  her  alarm 
that  the  bloody  rencontre  of  which  the  stranger 
told,  could  be  no  other  than  the  deadly  combat  be- 
tween her  lover  and  her  intending  seducer.  The 
king,  who  was,  of  course,  entirely  ignorant  as  to 
the  persons  he  had  so  unexpectedly  found  engaged 
in  mortal  Btrlfe^  oould  give  no  Infonuation  tending 


either  to  explain  the  mysterioui  aoelden^  iw  qaiet 
Marion's  fears ;  but  he  said  he  would  inquire  into 
the  circumstance ;  and,  in  case  the  raahneas  of  her 
lover  had  got  him  into  danger,  he  promised  to 
stand  his  friend,  and  even  to  let  King  James  him- 
self know,  if  he  was  not  likely  to  get  justice. 
Comforted  with  this  kindly  assurance,  Marion 
bade  adieu  to  the  gentle  stranger,  not  a  little  flat- 
tered, and  half  ah>aid  that  Dick  had  got  a  rival 
more  formidable  than  the  baron's  son  ;  for,  as  the 
poet  of  Loch  Katrine  has  said  of  the  same  roving 
monarch-— 

Not  his  the  form  nor  his  the  eye 
That  yonthAil  maiden  wont  to  fly. 

The  reader  may  guess  Marion's  surprise  and 
joy  when,  on  the  Cheaplaw  Hill,  she  identified  her 
friendly  visiter  in  the  person  of  the  king,  whose 
presence  had,  so  soon  as  recognised,  instantly  al- 
layed the  tumult.  Mounting  the  abdicated  chair, 
he  commanded  the  baron  and  the  prisoner  to  be 
brought  before  him ;  and  discharged  the  jury,  as 
wholly  unnecessary  and  informal  in  a  cause  where 
no  proof  could  be  led  on  either  side. 

**  This  trial,  Sir  Gilbert,  concerns  the  murder  of 
your  son  V*  inquired  the  king. 

^'  It  does,  my  liege." 

"  And  the  prisoner  by  your  side,  you  say,  is  the 
murderer  ?" 

*'  So  he  has  been  proved  to  be,  please  your  ma** 
jesty.*' 

"Proved!    By  whom?" 

**  By  a  competent  jury,  lawfully  summoned,  and 
lawfully  assembled." 

"  Have  you  produced  witnesses  to  the  £act  ?" 

*^  My  liege,  presumption  is  so  clear,  so  strong, 
so  convincing,  that  no  one  doubts  of  his  guilt." 

"  Doubts  I  presumption !  idrrah  ;  and  would 
you  hang  a  subject  of  my  realm  on  presump- 
tion ?" 

"My  lord,  your  grace,  I  will  produce  twelve 
men  to  swear  to  his  guilt." 

"  Oaths  are  not  proofs ;  much  less  can  the  oaths 
of  vassals — ^for  such,  doubtless,  your  twelve  men 
are— -be  held  as  imexoeptionable  testunony.  -Oo 
you  persist  in  the  accusation  of  this  man  as  the 
murderer  of  your  son  V 

"  I  do,  so  please  your  grace." 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  declare,  upon  your  soul 
and  conscience,  and  with  your  hand  upon  the 
Holy  Book,  that  his  crime  has  been  proved,  and 
his  sentence  just  ?" 

"  I  will  swear  to  it,"  said  the  baron. 

"  Then,"  replied  the  king,  "  thou  wouldst  swear 
away  thy  salvation  I  Wretch  that  thou  art  I  how 
can  justice  be  administered ;  how  can  life  and 
limb  be  secure ;  how  can  the  poor  be  protected  ; 
how  can  oppression  be  redressed ;  how  can  inno- 
cence or  virtue  be  sale  ;  how  can  public  or  private 
interests  be  expected  to  thrive,  when  I  have  within 
my  dominions  such  reckless  and  iniquitous  minis- 
ters of  the  law  as  thou  ?  Alas  for  this  poor  dis- 
tracted kingdom! — too  long  has  it  been  cursed 
with  corruption,  and  cruelty,  and  avarice,  and 
misrule  such  as  thine.  But,  touching  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner,  as  thou  hast  no  witnesses,  I  shall 
undertake  to  produce  one.    While  passing  9iong 
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the  footpaih,  on  the  night  of  this  murder,  I  chanced 
myself  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  act,  and  bo  can  bear 
my  testimony  as  to  the  innocence  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge ;  though,  had  thy  son  fallen  beneath 
his  weapon,  it  had  been  scarcely  more  than  just 
retribution — as  the  heartless  ruffian  had  not  only 
conspired  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  maiden,  but 
proposed  to  add  to  the  crime  of  seduction,  the  still 
deeper  offence  of  violently  carrying  off  from  her 
father's  house,  periiaps  of  secretly  putting  to  death, 
the  hapless  victim  of  his  diabolical  revenge.  But, 
sirrah,  I  am  not  the  only  witness  in  Uie  case ; 
there  b  another,  whose  evidence  is  yet  more  oon^ 
elusive  than  mine,  that  of  the  murderer  himself ; 
and  he  shall  be  forthcoming.  My  attendant  ap- 
prehended him  in  the  act ;  he  has  since  been  in 
strict  custody.  He  shall  now  confront  thee  at  thy 
ovm  bar,  and  put  down  thy  vUe  falsehoods  by  the 
confession  of  his  guilf 

A  blast  of  the  bugle  summoned  the  mysterious 
culprit  to  the  hill,  between  two  soldiers  of  the 
guard  ;  and,  to  the  unspeakable  horror*  and  sur* 
prise  of  the  baron,  he  discovered  the  murderer  to 
be  no  other  than  one  of  his  son's  confidential  re- 
tainers, called,  from  his  Irish  extraiHion,  Paddy 
WuU. 

"  Now,  caitiff,"  said  the  king,  «  what  hast  thou 
to  say  to  thy  proofs  and  thy  presumptions-^thy 
juries  and  thy  oaths?  Yet  tills  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual is  not  so  deeply  stained  with  infamy  as  thou 
mayest  suppose.  The  weapon  that  slew  his  mas- 
ter was  intended  to  have  been  dyed  in  the  heart's 
blood  of  another— of  the  man  whom,  but  for  this 
accidental  discovery,  as  I  may  term  it,  thou 
wouldst  have  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  upon 
the  unjust  sentence  of  a  packed  jury.  A  watchful 
Providence  had  so  ordered  it,  that  the  innocent  and 
injured  lover  had  taken  a  different  path  than 
usual,  from  the  humane  motive  of  eschewing  the 
serpent  in  his  way,  and  thus  avoiding  the  com- 
mission of  that  very  crime  for  which  thy  savage 
malignity  had  doomed  him  to  suffer.  The  craven 
seducer  was  thus  snared  in  his  own  toil.  The  ser- 
vant, who  acted  the  accomplice,  mistook,  in  the 
dark,  his  master  for  the  intended  victim  ;  and  at 
this  hour  he  is  yet  ignorant  that  any  other 
perished  by  his  hand  than  the  object  for  which 
the  fatal  blow  was  originally  intended." 

At  this  intelligence,  the  assassin  was  hardly  less 
horrified  and  amazed  than  the  baron.  He  con- 
fessed to  the  whole  adventure  of  the  night ;  to  the 
foul  conspiracy  against  Marion ;  to  Us  master's 
murder,  of  which  he  had  been  the  unconscious  in* 
strument ;  and,  lastly,  to  his  being  surprised  and 
detected  in  the  act  by  two  strangers. 

'<  Now,"  continued  the  kuig,  '<  havhig  cleared 
up  this  mysterious  affair,  and  fixed  the  guilty  deed 
on  the  proper  criminal*-!  trust,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  present— I  shall  proceed  to  give  judgment, 
not  doubting  that  my  award  will  1^  approved  by 
every  impartial  court  in  Scotland.  As  for  the 
Msassin,  I  doom  him  to  grace  the  gibbet ;  for  it 
does  not  lessen  his  guilt  or  extenuate  his  crime, 
that  he  merely  mistook,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  one  object  for  another.  He  was  a  consent- 
ing party  to  the  base  stratagem  against  maiden 


innocence;  and  wilfully  undertook,  in  abetting 
the  plot,  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature.  It 
is  decreed  by  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  any 
human  tribunal,  that  *  whosoever  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;'  and  so  it 
can  be  deemed  neither  ui^ust  nor  cruel  to  pro* 
Bounce  sentence  according  to  the  Divine  law.  Ai 
for  you.  Sir  Gilbert,  it  has  happened,  luckily  for 
your  own  head,  that  my  accidental  preeence  here 
has  prevented  you  from  committing  a  crime  of  the 
deepest  dye,  that  of  perverting  the  law— which 
ought  to  be  pure  and  spotiess  as  innocence  itself*^ 
into  an  engine  of  private  vengeance ;  and  attempt* 
ing  to  cover  this  atrocious  conspiracy,  against  the 
life  of  a  guiltiess  man,  with  the  sacred  forms  of 
justice. '  So  far  be  grateful  that  thy  carcass  does 
not  blacken  on  thine  own  gallows.  But,  wretched 
man,  thou  hast  an  arrear  of  guilt  for  thy  innu- 
merable offences  and  misdemeanours  as  a  corrupt 
judge  and  an  unworthy  magistrate,  that  cannot 
possibly  be  overlooked  or  passed  unpunished. 
Know,  then,  that,  in  penalty  for  thy  notorious 
misdeeds,  I  deprive  thee  of  one-third  part  of  thy 
barony,  to  be  given  as  retribution  to  those  whom 
thy  injustice  hath  wronged  ;  and  I  further  burden 
thy  estate  with  the  liability  to  quarter  two  hun- 
dred men  whenever  I  may  undertake  an  expedition 
into  Nithsdale. 

*^  And  now.  Sir  Reiver,"  addressing  hhnself  to 
the  prisoner,  and  commanding  his  Irons  to  be  re- 
moved, **  it  is  thy  turn  to  receive  sentence.  I  do 
not  justify  the  nuds  and  forays,  the  plunderinga 
and  outrages  against  property,  in  which  fame  re- 
ports thee  to  have  been  an  active  and  daring  leader. 
All  these  lawless  doings  I  am  resolved  to  put  down 
by  the  strong  arm  of  force ;  and  shall  not  cease  to 
wage  war  against  all  marauders  and  freebooters^ 
until  the  flocks  of  the  Borders  shall  graze  as  se- 
curely in  their  pastures  as  my  own  sheep  do  in  the 
parks  of  Stirling  and  Falkland.  It  shall  go  hard 
with  the  barons  and  wardens  of  these  marches,  if 
I  do  not  make  the  rush-bush  keep  the  cow.  But, 
sirrah,  thy  offences  have  this  alleviation,  that  they 
are  the  fault  of  the  times,  the  natural  fruit  of  the 
disorderly  state  of  society.  The  laws  have  been 
so  long  silent  and  disregarded,  that  the  perpetrators 
of  these  outrages  are  hiurdly  conscious  of  doing  any- 
thing that  merits  severe  usage  at  the  king's  hands« 
Let,  then,  thy  past  misdemeanours  be  forgotten 
and  forgiven,  on  this  condition,  that  there  be  an 
instant  and  complete  amendment  in  thy  habits  of 
life  hereafter.  And  as  thou  art  a  brave  fellow, 
and  hast  in  thy  arm  what  will  strike  thieves 
and  plunderers  with  tenor,  I  intrust  to  thee  the 
keeping*  of  the  peace  from  the  gates  of  Lochma- 
ben  to  the  march  of  Dalswinton.  So  long  as  I 
am  King  of  Scotland,  thou  shalt  be  King  of  Kirk- 

mahoe. 
^Butwhereispretty  Marion  of  the  mill?    Has 

she  no  boon  to  crave?  no  rogueries  to  confess? 
Unless  I  am  much  misinformed,  she  has  sins 
against  the  eighth  commandment  that  require  to 
be  shriven ;  lor  she  confided  to  me  the  secret,  that 
she  had  stolen  away  the  heart  of  a  young  gal- 
lant." 
Marion,  who  had  fetired  abaahed  at  the  dieeomjr 
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of  her  unknown  yistter,  lingered  for  some  time  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  afraid  lest  she  might 
have  heen  compromised  by  some  of  her  unguarded 
disclosures ;  but  so  soon  as  the  king  had  decided 
what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  her  lover,  she  sprung 
forward,  half  frantic  between  joy  and  fear,  and 
threw  herself  into  Richard's  arms,  almost  suffo- 
cated with  convulsive  sobs. 

'^  I  know  it  all,"  said  James,  beckoning  the  be- 
wildered couple  to  approach  him ;  ^  but  come 
hither,  my  sweet  little  penitent  thief.  Nobly  hast 
thou  won  thy  prize ;  and  it  were  an  unprincely 
act  not  to  make  thee  a  just  reward.  Come  hither, 
come  hither." 

Graceful,  bat  grave,  ber  brow  he  kissed. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismissed ; 
Then  gently  dried  the  filling  tear, 
And  gently  whispered  hope  and  oheer. 
As  to  her  lover's  arms  she  dung, 
With  beating  heart  and  bosom  wrung* 

^^  Say,  my  pretty  maiden,  dost  not  thou  deserve 
chains  and  slavery  for  so  nearly  bringing  a  brave 
man's  neck  to  the  gallows,  eh  I  What,  not  a  word  ? 


Then  must  I  be  the  interpreter  of  ihy  blushes,  ay, 
and  the  judge,  and  the  priest,  and  the  executioner 
of  the  law,  too  ?  I  decree,  then,  that  thy  chains  be 
the  links  of  love's  golden  fetters ;  and  tiiere  can  be 
no  dishonour  in  surrendering  thy  liberty  to  the 
man  whom  nobody  but  thyself  could  ever  €M>nquer. 
Take  her  hand — ^kneel  down."  Then,  drawing  his 
sword,  and  laying  it  gently  on  the  brideg^rooin's 
shoulder,  **  Rise,  Sir  Richard ;  and  now^  fair  lady, 
I  claim,  as  the  priest's  fee,  the  pleasure  of  dancing 
at  the  bridal ;  and,  by  the  mass,  the  baron  shall 
pay  the  piper,  for  he  shall  give  and  bequeath  to 
you  and  your  heirs  that  pendicle  of  the  barony 
beyond  the'mill,  stretching  from  the  Marten  Yeit 
to  the  march  of  Closebum." 

A  shout  of  applause  followed  the  winding  up  of 
this  strange  yet  interesting  scene.  Meg  M^Whut- 
terick's  best  parlour  was  decked  out  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  a  merrier  night  was  never  spent  within 
the  bounds  of  Duncow.  The  king  honoured  the 
happy  festivities  with  his  presence;  and,  in  the 
morning,^  leaving  his  retinue  in  the  village,  be  set 
out,  in  his  usual  disguise,  for  Amisfield. 
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Mr.  Hobace  Smith,  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  these 
Comic  Miscellanies,  or  James  Smith  himself,  we  forget 
which,  mentions  that  a  lady  once  remarked  that  he  was, 
in  manners  and  mind,  like  a  Frenchman.  There  mnst 
be  something  in  it,  as  we,  before  seeing  this,  had  been 
struck  with  precisely  the  same  idea.  He  was,  in  foct, 
in  his  habits  and  tastes,  as  like  a  native  of  Paris  as  it  is 
well  possible  for  a  native  of  London  to  be  :  lively,  quick, 
somewhat  superficial,  an  egotist ;  fond  of  pleasure,  but 
discreet  in  his  pleasures  ;  and  able  to  turn  the  talents  he 
possessed  to  the  best  account,  both  as  regarded  his  own 
reputation  and  the  amusement  of  ^  the  town.**  Posterity 
might  have  been  neither  much  better  nor  much^worse  had 
James  Smith  never  lived  ;  but  his  contemporaries  would 
certainly  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  harmless  enjoyment, 
which,  in  this  dull  and  care-worn  world,  should  go  for 
something.  He  might  not  do  much  to  help  his  race  to  sur- 
mount the  many  evils  of  their  social  condition,  or  to  ren- 
der them  either  wiser  or  better  ;  but  he  made  some  of 
them  laugh  and  forget  their  cares.  What  sort  of  man 
James  Smith  might  have  been  if  bred  in  the  country, 
or  in  a  small  town  where  there  were  no  theatres  and 
operas,  it  is  impossible,  and  needless  to  coigeoture :  he 
could  not  have  been  the  same  creature  ;  nor  probably, 
though  less  friTolons,  half  so  good«natured.  Lady  Bles- 
sington  once  remarked,  ** acutely," that  ''if  James  Smith 
had  not  been  a  4ci«y  man  he  mnst  have  been  a  grmt 
man  I*'  Had  the  honeyed  speech  been,  ^  a  greai  man  of 
hunneu^ — a  thriving  merchant,  like  his  grandfather,— 
or  an  eminent  solicitor,  like  his  fltther  before  him — 
we  might  heartily  subscribe  to  its  '^  acuteness  f*  for 
he  was  a  sensible,  self-centred  man,  of  fiair  parts,  ac- 
tive mind,  orderiy  and  temperatOr  But  he  chose  to 
set  up  for  a  regular  town-bred  wit— «  man  of  figure  in 


*  **  Comic  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  by  the 
late  James  Smith,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  ''  Re- 
jected Addresses,"  &c.  Sec.  Edited  by  his  Brother,  Horace 
Smitbi  Esq.    2  Tols.    Londpn ;  Colbuni^ 


''society ;"  and,  as  Car  as  his  professional  duties  per- 
mitted— ^for  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Solicitor  to  the 
Ordnance — ^his  ambition  vras  completely  ^lecessful ;  and 
in  a  then  novel  line,  which  combined  pleasure,  litera- 
ture, and  business,  he  achieved  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion, of  which  this  collection  of  his /enx  d'etprits  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  last  sparkUng  bubble.    That  very  clever, 
and  more  lucky,  hit,  the  **  Rejected  Addresses,"  at  once 
brought  James  Smith  into  general  notice,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  highest  fiune  that  can  be  expected  to  attend 
such  eflhsions.     The  public  has  now,  all  save  a  few 
antiquarian  readers,  fotgotten  <*The  Bath  Guide  ,*"  and 
yawns  over  "  Sir  Hanbury  Williams  f*  and  sinee  the 
"Rejected  Addresses"  were  received  with  obstreperous 
theatrical  applause,  audiences  have  grown  much  more 
serious,  thoughtftil,  and  reverential,— -theur  passions  have 
become  more  vehement,  and  their  sensibilities  deeper. 
They  require  a  different  species  of  ezdtement  than  force 
and  drollery.    A  vigorous  and  more  healthfhl  appetite 
craves  mote  generous  diet  and  powerftil  potations,  than 
the  brisk  ginger-pop  sad  whipt  trifle  on  which  the  Town 
then  banqueted,  and  lauded  the  bestower. 

The  Memoir  of  James  Smith,  written  by  his  brother, 
and  his  fow  Letters,  written  to  Mrs.  Torre  Holme,  (a 
lady  who  writes  very  elegant  verses  for  the  Fashionable 
Annuals,)  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  are  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes, — 
partly  because  tiiey  are  foesh,  but  chiefly  becaose  they 
tell  something  of  a  clever,  pleasant  man,  whose  name 
has  been  buning  in  the  public  ear  for  two  genera- 
tions.   The  Messrs.  Smith  were  the  sons  of  '^  an  eminent 
legal  practitioner  of  London,  who,  for  many  years,  held 
the  office  of  Solicitor  to  the  Ordnance  ;"  he  was,  more- 
over, a  worthy  and  intelligent  man ;  who  educated  his 
sons  with  care,  and  endeavoured  to  protect  their  youth 
and  inexperience  from  the  sin  of  idle  H^nUnrA  with  the 
Muses.    In  due  time,  James  became,  first  the  appren- 
tice, and  next  the  partner,  of  his  fother— secretly  main- 
taitting  a  (Urtation  with  Thalia,  and  yet  not  wholly  ne- 
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glecting  Ili^ig  ;  and,  in  short,  nniting  the  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure  with  the  man  of  bnsiness.  A  kind  of  half- 
dramatic,  half-political  or  satirical  newspaper,  called 
the  ^Pic-Nio,"  was  started  by  Colonel  Greville,  to 
'vrhich  the  Smiths,  when  very  yonng  men,  were  invited 
to  become  gratuitoiu  contributors ;  and  they  had  for 
associates,  Cumberland  the  dramatist,  Sir  James  Bland 
Burgess,  Mr.  Croker,  and  others  ;  Mr.  Combe,  an  able 
and  eccentric  literary  fag  of  those  days,  being  the  editor, 
and  the  only  paid  writer. 

The  ^Pic-Nic"  had  the  fate  which  might  have  been 
anticipated  ;  but  it  served  to  initiate  James  Smith  into 
the  mysteries  of  periodical  writing,  and  he  never  again 
wholly  laid  aside  his  unofficial  pen.  His  first  attempts, 
like  his  most  suocessftil  work,  were  parodies  and  imi- 
tations. He  next  contributed  to  a  ''  London  Review,*' 
in  which  (with  the  usual  success)  an  attempt  was  made 
to  write  without  the  protection  of  the  solemn,  mysteri- 
ous, and  really  modest,  potential  we  ;  every  author 
aflUxing  his  name  to  his  critique.  This  could  never  do. 
The  **  Review"  dropt  when  Mr.  Smith  had  contributed 
just  one  article.  They  must  either  be  ''little  lower 
than  the  angels,"  or  very  arrogant  and  impudent  persons 
indeed,  who  can,  as  periodical  critics,  face  the  public, 
and  deliver  opinions  approximating  in  any  reasonable 
degree,  to  candour  and  honesty,  without  the  graceftU 
Teil  of  the  time-tried,  sacred  we. 

Mr.  Horace  Smith  alleges,  that  liis  brother's  kindli- 
ness and  good-humour  disqualified  him  for  this  species 
of  writing  ;  and,  at  that  time,  pertness,  ftothy  imperti- 
nence, banter,  or  sarcasm  and   downright  abuse — of 
which  the  leading  Reviews  were  the  great  exemplars — 
were  too  often  the  favourite  weapons  of  the  critic  ;  and 
that  was  admired  as  happy  wit,  which  could  not  now  be 
tolerated.    The  Monthly  Mirror  was  next  favoured  by 
the  contributions  o^  the  brothers,  who  published  in  it 
those  poetical  imitations  entitled  ^  Horace  in  London." 
And  in  1812  appeared  the  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  of 
which  no  fewer  than  eighteen  editions  have  since  ap- 
peared.    To   James  Smith  belong  the    imitations  of 
Crabbe,  Cobbett,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  the  Editor 
of  the  Morning  Post — in  brief,  the  rarer  portion  of  the 
entire  contents.    Next  to  those,  his  various  contribu- 
tions to  Matheva^  Entertainments^   which  were   alto- 
gether congenial  to  his  taste  and  powers,  were  his  most 
celebrated  and  successfiil  compositions ;  though  many  of 
his  Magazine  papers,  as  the  Backelor'8  Thermometer,  My 
W{fi*sMc^her,  parts  of  Crrimm's  Ghost,  ^e.,  are  choice  in 
their  own  kind.    The  **  Nonsense  for  Mathews  "  were,  at 
least,  the  best  paying  productions.    Smith,  that  actor 
said,  was  the  only  man  who  could  write  clever  nonsense 
well ;  and  clever  nonsense  was  just  what  Mathews  most 
wanted  ;  and  so  he  paid  him  a  thousand  pounds  for  it. 
"  A  thousand  pounds  for  nonsense  !"  the  receiver  would 
say,  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  and  probably  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  value  of  the  nonsense  whether  in  money  or 
celebrity.    It  is  worthy  of  record,  as  a  literary  curiosity, 
that  Mr.  James  Smith  once  received  three  thousand 
pounds  as  a  legacy,  for  two  complimentary  stanzas  ad- 
dreaaed  to  old  Strachan,  the  king's  printer  ;  with  which 
the  good  man  was  so  flattered  that  an  immediate  codicil 
was  made  to  his  will,  thus  munificently  rewarding  the 
wit  of  his  poetieal  friend.    For  the  general  good  of  the 
craft  we  copy  the  following  remarks  : — 

In  ancient  times,  as  we  know  fVom  some  of  the  classical 
letters,  the  rich  ft^uently  left  handsome  legacies  to 
iiiTouite  anthorswith  w|iom  they  were  personally  unac- 


quainted— ^a  fact  to  which  the  present  writer  has  great 
pleasure  in  referring,  in  the  hope  that  so  laudable  a 
custom  may  be  revived  ! 

Smith's  talents  and  tact  early  gave  him  that  promi- 
nent place  in  London  society  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  limit  of  his  ambition.  As  a  wit  and  joker,  he  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  dry  and  mechanical ;  but  he  was 
gifted  with  an  excellent  memory ;  and,  with  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  anecdotes,  possessed  a  happy  knack  of  telling 
them.  He  could  also  dress  up  an  old  Joe  to  look  almost 
as  good  as  new,  and  he  attempted  the  impromptu  d  loitir. 
He  sung  comic  songs  with  taste  and  humour  ;  and  firom 
boyhood  had  been  a  frequenter  of  the  theatre,  and  a 
welcome  visiter  in  the  green-room,  a  regular  diner-out, 
and  a  hearty  laugher.  There  might  be  nothing  very 
usefhl  or  dignified  in  all  this,  but  it  comprehended  the 
great  requisites  for  maintaining  that  place  in  society, 
whieh  he  desired  to  hold.  He  had  never  been  needy,  and 
latterly  he  was  affluent  in  his  circumstances  ;  and  through- 
out life  he  was  a  well-tempered,  obliging,  and  a  very 
handsome  man  ;  always  most  careftilly  dressed  and 
appointed  ;  and  too  prudent,  or  too  indiffiBrent,  easily 
either  to  give  or  take  offbnce.  Smith  was,  besides,  a  ooit- 
firmed  metropolitan,  thinking  "  London  the  best  place 
m  summer,  but  the  only  place  in  winter  f*  tolerating  no 
mralities  more  substantial  than  those  to  be  found  in  the 
scenes  of  Covent-Garden  or  Drury-Lane  ;  a  Tory,  and  a 
determined  bachelor.    ^  It  will,"  his  brother  remarks. 

Be  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  he  was  a  bachelor  ; 
and  to  those  who  faiew  him,  it  will  be  equally  needless 
to  add,  that  his  celibacy  proceeded  rather  from  too  dis- 
cursive than  too  limited  an  admiration  of  the  sex.  To 
the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  he  exhibited  a  marked  predi- 
lection for  their  society,  giving  a  natural  preference  to 
the  young,  the  intelligent,  and  the  musical ;  and  never 
concealing  his  dislike  of  a  dinner-party  composed  ex- 
clusively of  males.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the 
many  hours  of  solitude  and  sickness  that  threw  a  shade 
over  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life,  he  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  regretted  his  bachelorship. 

The  following  paragraph  in  a  letter  to  his  accom- 
plished friend,  Mrs.  Holme,  written  after  he  had  seen  his 
grand  climacteric,  is  as  characteristic  as  any  thing  in  the 
*  Bachelor's  Thermometer"  : — 

Better  still  this  morning,-— am  thinking  of  dining  at 
the  club.  Horrid  dream  last  night,  vis.  that  I  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married — some  politic  arrangement.  Intro- 
duced to  my  bride,  a  simpering  young  woman  with  flaxen 
hair,  in  white  gloves.  Just  going  to  declare  off  (ootito 
qui  eoute,)  when,  to  my  inexpressible  relief,  I  awoke. 

His  table-talk,  as  it  is  served  up  here,  is  somewhat 
scanty,  and  not  remarkably  piquant ;  but  the  reader  may 
judge : 

**  Mr.  Smith,  yon  look  like  a  Conservative,"  said  a 
young  man  across  the  table,  thinking  to  pay  him  a  com- 
pliment. **  Certamly,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply ;  "  my 
cruttAfi  remind  me  tiiat  I  am  no  member  of  the  movement 
partyJ'* 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  latter  years,  was  a  martyr  to  gout ; 
and  he  bore  his  sufferings  with  fortitude.  If  he  had  no 
sympathy  to  bestow  on  the  sufferings  of  others,  neither 
did  he  exact  or  accept  sympathy  for  himselt  In  his 
latter  years,  physical  infirmity  had  nearly  estranged  him 
ftrom  gay  society ;  but  visits  to  his  Club— **  Magaiine 
day" — the  kindness  of  a  few  old  friends— the  atten- 
tions of  his  futhfbl  housekeeper  of  twenty-five  yean 
— and  every  comfort  which  his  own  London  could  afford, 
made  his  latter  days  pass  away  in  tranquil  eigoyment. 
And  his  death,  like  his  life,  was  easy.  Among  his  pei^ 
sonal  fiends,  or  familiars,  were  the  late  Ea^l  of  Mulgrave, 
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Mr.  Croker  of  t]i«  Admiralty,  Lord  Abinger,  and  many 
•iber  diatingiuBlMd  penoiw.  His  aeqnafaitanee  with 
authors,  actors,  and  artists,  was  nearly  uniTsnal ;  fmr  he 
was  a  fixture  the  year  round  in  London,  and  he  went 
eTerywfaere  there. 

His  letters,  it  strikes  us,  are  written  in  an  easier  and 
more  delicate  rein  than  his  published  sketches ;  yet  they 
are  equally  studied  compositions.  We  regret  Uiey  are 
so  few ;  and  shall  select  a  fem  morsels  from  those  we 
consider  the  most  attractiye,  from  what  they  record — if 
not,  also,  the  best  in  style. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  -— —  House,  where  the  Countess 
Ouicoioli  is  on  a  yisit ;  she  is  much  improTod  in  her 
&iglish.  When  we  rejoined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room,  coffee  was  introduced,  and  eeveral  little  tottering 
daddy-long-legs  tables  were  set  out,  whereon  to  deposit 
our  cups.  I  and  Madam  G.  had  a  table  between  us.  I 
then  Tcntured  to  touch  upon  Lord  Byron.  The  subject 
CTidently  interested  her.  I  repeated  several  passages 
fr<om  his  "  Childe  Harold,"  with  which  she  seemed  quite 
DuniJiar.  She  then  asked  me  to  give  her  some  of  my 
imitations  of  him  ftx>m  the  **  Rejected  Addresses.'*  These 
she  did  not  seem  quite  so  well  to  comprehend.  I  told 
her  all  I  knew  of  him  before  he  went  abroad,  to  which, 
like  Desdemona,  ^  she  did  seriously  incline."  Bysdie 
Shelley  she  denominates  a  good  man.  Leigh  Hunt's 
name  she  pronounced  Leg  SotUf,  With  tears  in  her 
eyes,  she  then  descanted  upon  the  merits  and  fkilings  of 
the  departed.  When  any  sudden  pause  took  place  in 
the  conyersation  at  the  other  tables,  she,  eridently  not 
wishing  to  be  oyeiheard,  said,  *^  Bai  an  bai,"  (by-and- 
by,)  and  when  the  general  buzz  recommenoBd,  she  re- 
sumed the  thread  of  her  narration.  SSielley  **  disliked 
his  Don  Juan,"  said  I,  **  and  begged  him  to  leaye  it  off, 
calling  it  a  Grub  Street  poem."  **  A  what  1 — ^what  do 
you  mean  by  Grub  Street  t"  I  then  explahied  to  her 
the  locality  of  that  venerable  haunt  of  the  Muses,  in  the 
days  of  Pope  and  Swift,  by  a  quotation  from  myself : — 

*<  A  spot  near  Cripplegate  extends. 
Grab  street  ^is  adled,  the  modern  Pindns, 

Where  (bat  that  bards  sre  never  friends) 
Bards  might  shake  hands  from  adverse  windows." 

"  When  he  dined  with  me,"  the  countess  continued, 

^  he  ate  no  meat.    Still  haunted  by  a  drnd  of  growing 

Iht,  he  very  much  iigured  his  own  health ;  yet  his  figure, 

notwithstanding,  grew  larger.    Oh !  he  was  very  Imnd- 

some !     Beautlfiil  eyes  and  eyelashes ! — and  such   a 

spiritual  expression  of  countenance  !    I  had  occasion  to 

go  to  Ravenna  upon  some  fiunily  business.    We  settled 

that  he  should  not  accompany  me.    At  that  time  several 

people  were  plaguing  him  to  go  to  Greece.    Ah,  he  said, 

m  a  sportive  manner,  '  Let  fourteen  captains  come  and 

ask  me  to  go,  and  go  I  will.'    Well,  fourteen  captains 

came  to  him,  and  said, '  Here  we  are,  will  you  now  go  f 

He  was  ashuned  to  say  he  had  only  been  joking,  {you 

know  how  fond  he  was  of  saymg  things  in  that  light, 

joking  sort  of  way,)  so  it  ended  in  his  undertaking  to  go. 

He  said  to  me,*  While  you  are  at  Ravenna,  I  will  go  to 

Greece,  and  we  shall  meet  again^  when  we  both  return.' 

God,  however,  he  dispose  of  it  otherwise.    He  was  not 

well  when  he  set  out.     In  Greece  they  wanted  to  bleed 

him  ;  he  would  not  be  bled,  and  so  he  die  1"    llie  ooqntess 

paused,  evidently  much  affected.    I  said  nothmg  for  a 

moment  or  two,  and  then  observed,  that  I  had  read  and 

heard  much  upon  the  subject  she  had  been  discussing, 

but  that  I  did  not  know  how  she  and  Lord  Byron  first 

became  acquainted.    She  looked  at  me  a  moment  as  if 

wondering  at  my  audacity,  and  then  said,  with  a  cood- 

humoured  8mUe,«  Well,  I  wUl  tell  you.   I  was  one  day" 

—-But  here  the  drawiug-room  door  opened,  and  some 

Frenchman  with  a  foreign  order  was  announced.    The 

lady  repeated  her  «  Bai  and  bai "  sotto  voice,  but,  un- 

fortunately,that  bai  and  bai  neyerarrivcd.  Thefbrelguer, 

unluekilv,  kmw  the  countess ;   he,  therefere,  planted 

himself  in  a  chair  behind  her,  and  held  her  ever  and 

wmn  in  a  oommonplace  kind  &t  conversation  dnrinx  the 

?»*»amder  of  the  evening. 


Count  d'Orsav  set  me  down  in  Craven  Streets 

was  all  that  Madame  Guiccioli  was  sajin^  U 
nowt"  he  inouired.  ^She  was  telling  me  h 
ments  are  in  the  Rue  de  RivoU,  and  that,  if  I  v 
French  capital,  she  hoped  I  would  not  forgv: 
dress."  **  What !  it  took  her  all  that  time  to  i 
Ah,  Smooth^  you  old  humbug  1  that  won't  do.** 

The  count  was  one  of  his  particular  fHend 
some  sort,  a  kindred  spirit — for  whom  he  had 
est  regard.  He  adduced  D'Orsay  **  as  a  epeci 
perfect  gentleman  ;"  and  gave  him  the  higher 
delightftilly  uniting  gaiety  and  good  sense,  ii 
rivalled  degree.  We  make  no  doubt  thmt  M 
considered  the  count  a  very  superior  person  tc 
member  of  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parlinme 
Sheridan  had  disappeared. 

This  is  in  his  ordinary  vein — 

Charles  Kean,  they  tell  me  at  the  Garrick,  i^ 
but  not  a  great  actor  ;  but  you  don't  care  aboul 
cals.  The  Opera  Buflh,  they  tell  me,  is  so-eo  ; 
don't  care  about  music  Well,  then,  as  yoa 
about  me,  I  have  the  satisfiustion  to  tell  you  tl 
convalescing  apace.  I  move  upon  two  crutch -r^ 
AsmodeusTout  lacking  a  considerable  portioi 
agility.  Neither,  like  him,  can  I  unroof  the  h\ 
see  what  is  passing  within  ;  neither  wonki  I  if 
Curiosity  about  oUier  people's  a&trs  is  not  en 
staple  commodities. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  Murray's.  Moore  w 
pleasant,  although  not  in  good  health.  He  i 
forte  was  music,  and  that  he  was  no  poet  ap^ 
that  sensation.  He  talked  of  the  different  ma, 
which  GeOrge  the  Fourth  was  received  in  &i 
and  DubUn,  oontrasUng  the  dignity  of  the  formi 
the  servility  of  the  hitter  ;  and  he  said,  **  The  i 
makes  me  blush  for  my  countrymen."  After 
two  modes  of  reception  are  merely  constitutionai 
Scotch  are  naturally  sedate,  and  tihe  Irish  extras 
Lockhart  says  Uie  last  are  all  mad,  more  or  less. 

You  will  see  in  the  EjMmiiter  an  eiftract  from  a 
delivered  by  my  brother  Horace,  at  a  meeting  at 
ton,  in  favour  of  vote  by  ballot  He  had  better  ; 
fh>m  politics  altogether :  it  is  his  business  as  an 
to  please  all  parties. 

If  any  one  desires  to  know  how  a  rich,  self-eng 
old  bachelor,  of  refined  habits,    and  literary 
spends  his  Sundays  in  London,  in  1841,  here  is  t 
ture  which,  though  sketched  in  1839,  still  holds  g 

It  is  to  me  literally  a  day  of  rest.    Let  me  cnl 

you  as  to  my  general  disposal  of  it.     I  breakf 

nine.    With  a  mind  undisturbed  by  matters  of  bu 

I  then  write  to  you  or  to  some  editor,  and  thci 

till  thrse  o'clock.    I  then  walk  to  the  Union 

read  the  journals,  hear  Lord  John  Russell  deified  < 

bolized,  (that  word  is  not  a  bad  coinsge,)  do  th<^ 

with  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoi 

then  join  a  knot  of  conrersationists  by  the  fire  tj 

o'clock,  oonsiBting  of  merchants,  lawyers,  mtmhi 

psrliament,  and  gentlemen  at  large.    We  then  end 

discuss  the  three  per  cent,  consols  (some  of  ns  pref 

Dutch  two  and  a  half  per  cents.,)  and  speculate  upc 

probable  size,  shape,  and  cost  of  the  intended  New  ] 

Exchange.     If  Lady  Harrington  happen  te  drive 

our  bow  window,  we  compare  her  equipage  to  thi 

gerine  ambassador ;  and  when  politics  happen  to  t^ 

cussed,  rally  Whigs,  Radicak,  and  Consemtire^,  ] 

nately,  but  never  seriously  ;  such  subjects  bsri; 

tendency  to  create  acrimony.    At  six  oVIock  the 

begins  to  be  deserted,  wherefore  I  adjonm  to  the  dii 

room,  and  gravely  looking  over  the  bill  of  fkre,  ez< 

to  the  waiter,  *^  Haunch  of  mutton,  and  apple  ti 

Those  viands  despatched  with  no  aceoDpsnying  li 

sav^water,  I  mount  upward  to  the  Uhnrj  ;  Uke  a  i 

and  my  seat  in  the  arm-chair,  and  read  till  nine  ; 

call  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit,  rMoint  my  1 

till  eleven,  slterwarda  return  boma  to  bed.   If  I  j 
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any  book  hen  which  p«rtiealftriy  ezdtes  my  attention, 
I  place  my  lamp  npon  a  table  by  my  bedside,  and  read  In 
bed  nntil  tweWe.  No  danger  of  ignition,  my  lamp  being 
qoite  safe,  and  my  eortains  moreen.  **  Thus  ends  this 
strange  eventAil  history."  Shonld  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
or  any  other  eTangelioal  snoceeeor  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
ffor  he  is  no  longer  a  senator,)  succeed  in  passing  a 
Sunday  Bill  to  abolish  public  carriages,  it  would,  you 
see  from  the  abore  detail,  not  affect  me.  My  only  de- 
viation fh>m  this  OTcn  tenor,  is  an  occasional  family 
dinner  at  my  friend  Heath's  in  Russell  Square,  or  at 
I>r.  Paris*8  in  Dover  Street. 

The  handsome  new  edition  of  "  Pelham,"  lying  on  our 
table  alongside  of  the  agreeable  miscellanies  of  Bulwer's 
old  friend,  tempts  us  to  this  interior. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  E.  L.  Bulwer,  at  his  new  resi- 
dence, in  uharles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  a  splendidly 
and  classically  fitted-up  mansion.  One  of  the  drawing- 
rooms  is  a  fao-simile  of  a  chamber  which  our  host  visited 
at  Pompeii, — ^vaaes,  candelabra,  chairs,  tables,  to  corre* 
spond.  He  lighted  a  perftimed  pastille  modelled  from 
Mount  Vesuvius.  As  soon  as  the  cone  of  the  mountain 
began  to  blaie,  I  fkncied  myself  an  inhabitant  of  the  de- 
voted city ;  and,  as  Pliny  the  Elder,  thus  addressed 
Bulwer,  my  supposed  nephew : — **  Our  fate  is  accom- 
plished, nephew.  Hand  me  yonder  volume  ^— I  shall 
die  as  a  student  in  my  vocation.  Do  you  then  hasten  to 
.take  refuge  on  board  the  fleet  at  Blisennm.  Yonder 
cloud  of  hot  ashes  chides  thy  longer  delay.  Feel  no 
alarm  for  me — I  shall  live  in  story.  The  author  of 
Pelham  will  rescue  my  name  from  oblivion."  Pliny 
the  Younger  made  me  a  low  bow. 

I  perceive  by  the  newspapers  that  Madame  Yestris  is 
about  to  exhibit  Puss  in  Bioots  at  Christmas,  and  that 
all  the  other  theatres  adopt  nursery  tales  as  vehicles  for 
their  pantomimes.  These  things  must  be  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  the  present  philosophical  race  of  infants.  I 
should  suggest  pieces  like  the  following : — ^  Population, 
or  Harlequin  Martineau.*'  '^  My  Stars,  or  Harlequin 
Herschel."  "  Pons  Asinorum,  or  Harlequin  Triangle." 
Harlequin  Tedious,-  or  Yours  sincerely, 

Jamss  Smith. 

•  ****• 

I  dined  on  Saturday  with .    The  goigeons  ftinii- 

ture  did  not  of  course  please  me,  who  am  above  charac- 
terized [bya  phrenologist]  as  disliking  gaudv  and  showy 
colours.  The  M.  P.  properly  remarked  that  such  fUmi- 
ture  is  all  right  in  an  old  baronial  hall,  but  to  encounter 
it  in  a  small  house  in  a  London  street  is  too  startling  a 
transition.  The  inner  drawing-room,  fitted  up  from  a 
model  at  Pompeii,  is  in  more  classical,  and  therefore 
a  better  taste.  Here  were  busts  of  Hebe,  Laura;,  Pe- 
trarch, Dante,  and  other  worthies. 

Now  for  a  snateh  of  this  gay  old  gentleman's  philo- 
sophy ; — 

My  notion  of  Hentlesham  Hall  is  a  large  old  red  brick 
house  vrith  stone  pilasters,  and  wings,  with  steps  up  to 
the  central  entrance.  Are  there  any  old  family  pictures  t 
I  love  to  look  at  things  of  that  sort.  A  handsome  young 
woman  in  blue  velvet  by  Sfar  Peter  Lely,  with  her  right 
hand  on  the  head  of  a  favourite  lap-dog  ;  then  the  ob- 
ject of  love  and  admiration,  and  now — ^where ! 

Reflections  upon  this  lead  us  to  two  opposite  conclu- 
sions, aceording  as  our  temper  and  habits  operate.  The 
grave  Join  the  monks  of  La  Trappe,  and  the  gay  nish 
into  the  ball-rooms  and  taverns ;  so  that  the  certainty  of 
death  proves  nothing. 

O  blindnets  to  the  fotvve  kindly  given ! 

I  too  (insiufnifleant  I)  shall  live  upon  canvass  in  the 
stndio  of  Lonsdale  the  painter  in  Bemers  Street  (No.  6). 
On  the  death  of  the  painter,  his  goods  and  chattels  will 
come  to  the  hammer,  and  a  century  hence  I  may  be  seen 
in- a  broker's  shop  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  peeping  out 
amid  a  motley  assemblage  of  old  iron,  ragged  softis,  and 
damaged  crockery  ware  I  So  much  for  human  glory  ! 
Johnm  says  of  Cowley,  that  he  was>  in  his  day,  a  poet 


of  nnrivallod  celebrity*    His  epiii^h  in  Westaunitsr 

Abbey  says  the  same : 

Anrea  dnm  volitsnt  late  tua  leripta  per  orbem. 
While  roun4  the  world  your  golden  writings  ily. 

But  even  a  century  ago  Pope  says,  **  Who  now  reads 
Cowley  V*  Fancy  some  lady,  in  the  year  1937,  taking 
up,  in  an  antique  library, "  Poems  by  Mrs.  Holme/*  and 
wondering  who  and  what  sort  of  a  person  she  was. 

Mrs  Glover  reminded  me  on  Tuesday,  that  on  that 
day  she  had  just  been  twenty-fours  years  in  my  service. 
What  a  lapse  of  time  I  How  different  was  I  then  from  that 
which  I  am  now  I  then  a  rattling,  lively,  fresh-coloured 
man  of  the  town,  running  from  dinner  to  rout,  and  from 
tavern  to  opera,  and  now  quiet  and  contented,  with  all 
my  social  eggs  in  one  basket.  May  the  basket  never 
break  !  I  dined  to-day  at  the  Union,  upon  lamb-chops : 
I  never  order  any  thing  else  while  they  are  in  season.    I 

observed  that ordered  a  luxurious  repast,  like  Luke 

in  the  Gty  Madam.  How  could  you  endure  that  man  t 
I  believe  he  used  to  call  upon  you  in  Paris.  I  am  cer- 
tain ke  has  no  soul,  and  if  I  meet  him  in  paradise  I  aMl 
be  very  much  surprised.    According  to  your  aeeount, 

has  a  soul.    I  quite  forgot  to  ask  Deville  whether 

I  had  one.  How  glad  I  am  that,  as  the  old  man  says  in 
«  As  You  Like  it,'^ 

In  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  Uood. 

The  eonseqnence  is,  that  I  now  can  dine  npon  Button 
and  drink  water  with  an  unabated  appetite. 

My  long  confinement  from  illness  has  given  me  a  habU 
of  passing  the  evenings  at  home.  The  clubs  or  dinner 
society  are  no  longer  necessary  to  my  oomfort  I  think 
I  shiUl  be  more  sparing  of  these  recreations  in  ftiture. 
At  all  events,  at  tiie  beginning  of  every  month,  as  now, 
when  the  periodicals  make  their  sopearanoe,  I  shall  dine 
and  pass  uie  evening  at  home.  Theatres  have  long  been 
out  of  tiie  question. 

This  shows  us  a  new  beauty  in  light  periodical  litera- 
tnre. 

It  was  a  prediction  of  somebody'si  several  years  sgo, 
that,  when  phrenological  lectures  failed,  devdopmeiUt 
would  be  a  sure  card ;  and  so  they  are — absolutely  tak- 
ing the  bread  of  the  fortune-tellers  and  gipsies  from  be« 
tween  their  white  teeth,  by  manipulations  upon  tbt 
skull,  instead  of  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  and  equally  skil- 
ftil  the  phrenologists  seem  in  tickling  their  credulous 
clients. 

I  have  at  length  paid  a  visit  to  Deville  the  phrenolo- 
gist ;  the  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  his  certificate  : — 
^  Great  kindness  shown  to  children ;  warm  in  friend- 
ship ;  it  is  a  point  that  requires  care,  as  inconvenience 
may  arise  in  serving  others.  Irritable  at  times,  with 
some  anger  if  offended,  being  liable  to  become  irritable 
on  trifles  more  than  upon  things  of  importance.  Firm  in 
your  views  and  opinions,  particularly  upon  important 
matters.  Not  over  positive.  Sensitive  to  approbation 
and  distinction,  it  being  a  motive  for  most  of  the  actions  ; 
but  feeling  conscious  of  your  own  power,  and  the  respect 
you  consider  your  due.  Rather  tenacious  on  the  point 
of  honour  in  seeking  it,  not  8to<^ing  to  servile  means  to 
obtain  it.  Much  urbanity  of  manner  shown  in  society, 
and  much  general  knowledge  and  information  developed. 
Property  not  coveted  ftirther  than  its  purposes  in  life. 
A  high  respect  for  religion  and  its  institutions.  For  oc- 
cupation, the  development  of  the  inteUectnal  foculties'is 
strong.  You  thonld  possess  much  usefril  infbrmatioii ; 
languages,  classics,  literature,  history,  science,  and  ma- 
thematics, well  understood,  and  with  facility  applied  to 
highly  usefhl  purposes,  and  various  practical  purposes. 
Some  poetical  feeling,  if  studied.  Works  of  art  pleasing, 
with  power  for  dzawfaig.  Things  out  of  parallel  lines  or 
upri^t  quickly  seen.  Music  should  give  pleasure,  and 
if  studied,  a  good  ear  and  judgment  of  it.  Fond  of  sys-  < 
tem  and  arrangement  by  those  under  the  direction.  A 
great  dislike  to  gandy  or  showy  colours  in  dress  or 
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ftunitare.  Toa  have  many  Bchemcs  and  contrirances, 
which  may  cause  you  expenditure  in  buildings  or  altera- 
tionB.  You  should  possess  a  good  memory  for  things 
read  or  bbeenred. 

(Signed)       ^  J.  Dktille. 
«  May  7,  1833." 

Deville  eridently  did  not  know  me.  He  added  fhr- 
ther  in  conTersation,  tliat  I  took,  or  ought  to  take,  a 
prominent  lead  in  affairs  literary  or  political ;  but  that 
if  on  committees,  a  small  number,  say  three,  would  please 
me  most.  Of  the  accuracy  of  his  admeasurement,  I,  of 
course,  am  not  a  competent  judge.  He  has  clearly  over- 
rated me  in  some  particulars  :  I  fear  I  hare  not  the  high 
religious  character  he  assigns  to  me  ;  and  that  he  has 
given  me  too  much  of  science  and  mathematics.  The 
expenditure  in  building  or  alterations  is  an  odd  coinci- 
dence, as  I  have  lately  had  the  lower  apartments  of  my 
honse  under  repair.  If  he  means  figuratively  castles  in 
the  air,  he  is  wonderftilly  accurate.  I  have  always  had 
a  tendency  to  that  sort  of  architecture  ;  some  of  those 
places  of  ideal  strength  have  recently 

Toppled  on  thoir  vrmrder^s  head, 

which  had  been  previously  turned,  as  if  purposely  to  re- 
ceive them.  What  do  you  think  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
portrait  in  its  general  features !  If  true,  it  ought  to  be 
endorsed  on  my  engraved  portrait  which  hangs  in  your 
anteroom. 

Deville's  room  was  stuffed  full  of  skulls.  Around  the 
apartment  were  also  arranged  busts  of  the  celebrated 
dead  and  living  ;  among  the  rest,  Byron  with  his  smooth 
ApoUonian  bMinty,  and  Tom  Moore  with  his  chin  in 
tiie  air. 

I  rode  in  the  Park  on  Friday  with  Count  d'Orsay, 
who  said  Lady  B.  had  received  a  beautiful  poem  from 
Mrs.  Torre  Holme.  His  light  blue  trousers  were  the 
admiration  of  the  learned  and  curious. 

The  marvellous  story  of  a  husband-poisoner,  which 
Mr.'  Smith  relates,'  was  probably  a  hoax,  or  the  experi- 
ment upon  him  of  a  fictionist  in  want  of  a  plot ;  and,  at 
all  events,  it  is  not  now  new  to  the  world. 

It  ought  to  be  a  rule,  in  fashionable  society,  never  to 
invite  two  liotu  to  the  same  dinner  party.  Evening  par- 
ties afibrd  more  scope  to  the  shaggy  monarchs  of  the 
saloon.  This  passage  illustrates  the  utility  of  the  rule 
we  suggest ;  and  affords  another  fair  specimen  of  Mr. 
James  Smith's  table-¥rit. 


Our  dinner-party  yesterday  at  H         *h  chain  >i 

very  lively.     Mrs. was  dressed  in  pink,  with 

lace  veil ;  her  hair  smooth,  with  a  knot  keliin*! 
string  of  small  pearls  acrosa  her  forehead.      1 1  — 
the  lion  of  the  dinner-table,  whereupon  1,  like  .^ 
did  **  maintain  my  dignity  by  a  stiff  tulenre." 
portunity  for  a  bon-mot,  however,  occurred,  whi«- 

not  virtue  sufficient  to  resist.     Lord  L m^- 

that  an  old  lady,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  kept  h' 
in  detached  book-cases,  the  male  authors  in  one, 
female  in  another.  1  said,  **  I  suppose  her  re  i- 
she  did  not  wish  to  increase  her  library."  A 1  • 
the  conversation,  couaidering  the  presence  of  I...! 
too  mannish.  As  Pcpys  savs  in  his  Memoirs,  ^  1* 
butwr«ng."  •  '•  •  • 

Did  I  tell  you  of  a  pun  of  mine  upon ,  wh 

the  obtaining  of  his  pension,  has  cea.°ed  to  -vkj  w 
that  he  was  a  pen-fkunnrr.  Not  so  very  bad.  '1 
to  your  husband. 

Count  d'Orsay  called  on  me  yesterday.  Tlio  r 
of  gaiety  and  good  sense  in  his  conversation  m.tl* 
always  most  acceptable  to  me. 

Here  is  a  trait  of  mo<lem  married  life.  Froi 
portion  of  Scripture  could  the  lady  justify  sep; 
ftt>m  her  husband,  because  he  chose  to  dine  with  a 
on  Sunday ! 


You  don't  know 


He  married  a  wido'^ 


Weller's  wanting  not  having  then  appeared  in 
His  wife  is  really  a  sensible,  agreeable  \voi;::iii 
CFj)ied  in  the  drawing-room  a  bible  and  prayer- h 
Patagonian  dimen»<ion8.  This,  methou^ht,  Icv^kt 
picious.  Whenever  people  are  super-religious,  it 
to  break  out  in  quarto.     Sunday  dinners  were   ; 

course  forbidden.    *8  fViend,  Colonel 

Sunday  dinners  of  unexceptionable  quality.  Honn 
domestic  bickering.  The  spiritual  dry-rot  had  ir 
the  honse,  and  damped  the  timbers  of  their  attn' I 
She  has  gone  to  reside  in  France,  and  her  evnii 

female  friends  abuse  jwor beyond  mca>iii  i 

ing  him  an  atheist ! 

We  are  really  sorry  that  this  lively  corresp<>; 
terminates  bo  suddenly— or  rather,  that  it  bo  pan  >^ 
and  doubly  so,  to  part  with  one  who  should  ha\ 
tinned  always  gay  and  juvenile,  and  have  lived  f 
— in  London. 


TO  A  LOST  FRIEND. 


There  came  a  bird  in  lovely  eventide. 
In  his  wild  voice  the  soul  of  music  beamed  ; 
His  eye,  like  dewy  mom,  to  earth  returned. 
Hymning  the  death-knell  of  the  dying  day. 

**  Harp  of  the  sky, 
O,  oome  again  with  the  sweet  soul  therein  ;'* 
But  it  never  came  again  ! 

They  brought  me,  in  my  life's  green  summer  time. 
The  sweetest  gift  o'er  which  sweet  eartli  hae  power ; 
Beauty's  own  bright  ideal — a  glorious  flower. 
So  ftresh,  so  young,  so  dear,  so  odour  full ! 

--0  beautiful  t 
In  all  thy  ftragrance  all  thy  bloom  still  beam  ! — 
But  it  faded  Uke  a  dream. 


Ob^  fiur  are  the  fond  soul's  wild  reveries  ! 
And  one  that  I  remember  was  among  the  rest. 
Like  lily  'mid  the  flowers  with  snowy  vest — 


For  hope's  own  ma^ic  hand  formed  the  dof-i^n. 

**  Lovely,  be  mine  I" 
But  her  bri;2;ht  face  saddened  in  sweet  sympatli\ 
As  she  whispered,  "  Aof  for  thee  I" 

Glittering  on  the  majestic  brow  of  ni^iit, 
A  star  was  my  companion  and  my  frie:Kl : 
Vast  fields  of  thought  it  opened  to  my  mind  ; 
I  loved  it  as  friends  love  the  soul  tliat's  gone. 

Glorious,  shine  on  ! 
Lead  up  to  loftier  hei>(hts  my  mounting  way  I 
But  it  sank  on  its  grave,  the  sky  ! 

Lady  !  that  bird,  and  flower,  and  dream,  and  .^ta 
'Twas  thou !  "  Ah,  why  thus  'reft  my  toni  soul  proi 
And,  lo,  the  p-cat  wijid  from  its  hrlls  of  sound, 
Sweeping,  with  master-hand,  the  chords  of  air, 

— Earth's  sister  fair. 
Did  syllable  its  mu.'-ic  into  mortal  mode  : 
**  It  was  the  wiU  of  God  !" 
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SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS;  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

(ChnHnuedfrom  <mr  December  No.) 


This  mention  of  Allan  Cunningham  recalls  to 
ny  recollection  an  affair  which  retains  one  part  of 
ts  interest  to  this  day,  arising  out  of  the  very 
mpoi-tant  casuistical  question  which  it  involves, 
Nq  Protestant  nations  are  in  the  habit  of  treating 
lasuistry  as  a  field  of  speculation,  false  and  base- 
ess /?er  se;  nay,  we  regard  it  not  so  much  in  the 
ight  of  a  visionary  and  idle  speculation,  as  one 
tositiveiy  erroneous  in  its  principles,  and  mis- 
hievous  for  its  practical  results.  This  is  due  in 
)aTt  to  the  diBproportionate  importance  which  the 
]!]iurch  of  Rome  has  always  attached  to  casuistry ; 
naking,  in  fact,  this  supplementary  section  of 
»thics  take  precedency  of  its  elementary  doctrines 
n  their  catholic  simplicity :  as  though  the  plain 
md  broad  highway  of  morality  were  scarcely  ever 
lie  safe  road,  but  that  every  case  of  human  con- 
luct  were  to  be  treated  as  an  exception,  and  never 
IS  lying  within  the  universal  rule :  and  thus  forcing 
he  simple,  honest-minded  Christian  to  travel  upon 
,  tortuous  by-road,  in  which  he  could  not  advance 
.  step  in  security  without  a  spiritual  guide  at  his 
Ibow :  and,  in  fact,  whenever  the  hair-splitting 
asuistry  is  brought,  with  all  its  elaborate  mar 
liinery,  to  bear  upon  the  simplicities  of  household 
ife,  and  upon  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  world, 
here  it  has  the  effect  (and  is  expressly  cherished 
>y  the  Romish  Church  with  a  view  to  the  effect) 
if  raising  the  spiritual  pastor  into  a  sort  of  import- 
.nce  which  corresponds  to  that  of  an.  attorney. 
Hie  consulting  casuist  is,  in  fact,  to  all  intents  and 
iur]^>oses,  a  moral  attorney.  For,  as  the  plainest 
nan,  with  the  most  direct  purposes,  is  yet  reason- 
bly  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  his  own  guidance  in 
ny  affair  connected  with  questions  of  law;  so 
Iso,  when  taught  to  believe  that  an  upright  inten- 
lon  and  good  sense  are  equally  insufficient  in 
lorals,  as  they  are  in  law,  to  keep  him  from 
tumbling  or  from  missing  his  road,  he  comes  to 
egard  a  conscience-keeper  as  being  no  less  indis- 
•ensable  for  his  daily  life  and  conversation,  than 
lis  legal  agent,  or  his  professional  *^man  of  busi- 
icss,"  for  the  safe  management  of  his  property, 
nd  for  liis  guidance  amongst  the  innumer- 
ble  niceties  which  beset  the  real  and  inevitable 
itricacics  of  rights  and  duties,  as  they  grow  out 
f  human  enactments  and  a  complex  condition  of 
)ciety.  Fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  human 
ature  and  its  dignity,  those  holier  rights  and 
uties  which  grow  out  of  laws  heavenly  and  divine, 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  heart  of 
vrery  rational  creature,  are  beset  by  no  such  intri- 
acies,  and  require,  therefore,  no  such  vicarious 
^ncy  for  their  practical  assertion.  The  primal 
uties  of  life,  like  the  primal  charities,  are  placed 
igh  above  us — ^legible  to  every  eye,  and  shining, 
ke  the  stars,  with  a  splendour  that  is  read  in 
very  clime^  and  ti*analates  itself  into  every  lanr 


guage  at  once.  Such  is  the  imi^fery  of  Words- 
worth. But  this  is  otherwise  estimated  in  the 
policy  of  papal  Rome:  and  casuistry  usurps  & 
place  in  her  spiritual  economy,  to  which  our  Pro- 
testant feelings  demur.  So  far,  however,  the  ques** 
"tion  between  us  and  Rome  is  a  question  of  degrees. 
They  push  casuistry  into  a  general  and  unlimited 
application ;  we,  if  at  all,  into  a  very  narrow  one* 
But  another  difference  there  is  between  us  even 
more  important ;  for  it  regards  no  mere  excess  in 
the  quantity  of  range  allowed  to  casuistry,  but  in 
the  quality  of  its  speculations:  and  which  it  is 
(more  than  any  other  cause)  that  has  degraded  the 
office  of  casuistical  learning  amongst  us.  Ques- 
tions are  raised,  problems  are  entertained,  by  the 
Romish  casuistry,  which  too  often  offend  against 
all  purity  and  manliness  of  thinking.  And  that 
objection  occurs  forcibly  here,  which  Southey 
(either  in  The  Quarterly  Review  or  in  his  ^  Life  of 
Westley")  has  urged  and  expanded  with  regard 
to  the  Romish  and  also  the  Methodist  practice  of 
auricular  confession — ^viz.,  that,  as  it  w  practically 
managed,  not  leaving  the  person  engaged  in  this 
act  to  confess  according  to  the  light  of  his  own; 
conscience,  but  at  every  moment  interfering,  oa 
the  part  of  the  confessor,  to  suggest  leading ,ques-' 
turns  (as  lawyers  call  them,)  and  to  throw  the  light 
of  confession  upon  parts  of  the  experience  which 
native  modesty  would  leave  in  darkness,-H3o  man- 
aged, the  practice  of  confession  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  demoralising  practice  known  to  any  Christian 
society.  Innocent  young  persons,  whose  tlioughts 
would  never  have  wandered  out  upon  any  impure 
images  or  suggestions,  have  their  ingenuity  and 
their  curiosity  sent  roving  upon  unlawful  quests : 
they  are  instructed  to  watch  what  else  would  pass 
undetained  in  the  mind,  and  would  pass  unblame- 
ably,  on  the  Miltonic  principle :  ("  Evil  into  the 
mind  of  God  or  man  may  come  unblamed,"  &c.) 
Nay,  which  is  worst  of  all,  unconscious  or  semi- 
conscious thoughts  and  feelings  or  natural  im- 
pulses, rising,  like  a  breath  of  wind  under  some 
motion  of  nature,  and  again  dying  away,  because 
not  made  the  subject  of  artificial  review  and  inter- 
pretation, are  now  brought  powerfally  under  the 
focal  light  of  the  consciousness :  and  whatsoever  is 
once  made  the  subject  of  consciousness,  can  never 
again  have  the  privilege  of  gay,  careless  thought- 
lessness— the  privilege  by  which,  the  mind,  like  the 
lamps  of  a  mail-coach,  moving  rapidly  through  the 
midnight  woods,  illuminate,  for  one  instant,  the 
foliage  or  sleeping  umbrage  of  the  thickets ;  and, 
in  the  next  instant,  have  quitted  them,  to  carry 
their  radiance  forward  upon  endless  successions  of 
objects.  This  happy  privilege  is  forfeited  for  ever, 
when  the  pointed  significancy  of  the  confessor's 
questions,  and  tlie  direct  knowledge  which  he 
plants  in  the  mind,  have  awakened  a  guilty  Um- 
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liarity  with  6V6Ty  fonn  of  impurity  and  unhal- 
lowed sensuality. 

Here,  theiit  are  objections  sound  and  deep,  to 
casuistry,  as  managed  in  the  Romish  church. 
Every  possible  objection  eyer  made  to  auricular 
confession  applies  with  equal  strength  to  casuis- 
try ;  and  some  objections,  besides  these,  are  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  And  yet,  after  all,  these  are  but 
objectiona  to  casuistry  as  treated  by  a  particular 
church.  Casuistry  in  itself — casuistry  as  a  poa- 
sible,  as  a  most  useful,  and  a  most  interesting 
^Mculation— remains  unaffected  by  any  one  of  these 
objections ;  for  none  applies  to  the  essence  of  the 
case,  but  only  to  its  accidents,  or  separable  adjuncts. 
Neither  is  this  any  curious  or  subtle  observation  of 
little  practical  value.  The  fact  is  as  far  otherwise 
as  c^n  be  imagined — ^the  defect  to  which  I  am  here 
pointing,  is  one  of  the  most  clamorous  importance. 
Of  what  value,  let  me  ask,  b  Paley's  Moral  Philo- 
sophy? What  is  its  imagined  use?  Is  it  that  in 
substance  it  reveals  any  new  duties,  or  banishes  as 
false  any  old  ones?  No ;  but  because  the  known 
and  admitted  duties—duties  recognised  in  mwr^ 
system  of  ethics — are  here  placed  (successfully  or 
not)  upon  new  foundations,  or  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  new  principles  not  previously  perceived 
to  be  in  any  relation  whatever.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  very  meaning  of  a  theory^  or  contemplation, 
[0s*rfia,]  when  A,  B,  C,  old  and  undisputed  facts 
have  their  relations  to  each  other  developed.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  for  any  practical  benefit  in  action, 
80  much  as  for  the  satirfaction  of  the  understand- 
ing, when  reflecting  on  a  man's  own  actions,  the 
wish  to  see  what  his  conscience  or  his  heart  prompts 
xeconoiled  to  general  laws  of  thinking — this  is  the 
particular  service  performed  by  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy.  It  does  not  so  much  profess  to  tell 
what  you  are  to  do,  as  the  why  and  ti&e  wherrfare; 
and,  in  particular,  to  show  how  one  rule  of  action 
may  be  reconciled  to  some  other  rule  of  equal  au- 
thority, but  which,  apparentiy,  is  in  hostility  to 
the  first.  Such,  then,  is  the  utmost  and  highest 
aim  of  the  Paleyian  or  the  Ciceronian  ethics,  as 
they  exist.  Meantime,  the  grievous  defect  to  which 
I  have  adverted  above — a  defect  equally  found  in  all 
^^■— ^^-~~»-  I  1 1  p       1.1       I.I  I _^— ^p^»^i^»»  —  I   111     ■     I    ■ 

*  No  terms  of  art  are  used  so  arbitrarily,  and  with 
snob  perfect  levity,  as  the  terms  hypcthetU,  theory^  m- 
tern.  Most  writers  use  one  or  other  with  the  same  indif- 
ference that  they  use  in  constructing  the  title  of  a  novel, 
or,  suppose,  of  a  pamphlet,  where  the  phrase  thou^hti,  or 
i€ritiun$y  or  comitleraHioniy  upon  so  and  so,  are  used  €ui 
UbUum,  meantime,  the  distinctions  are  essential.  That 
is  properly  an  kwcihtm  where  the  question  is  abont  a 
cause :  certain  pnenomena  are  known  and  given :  the 
object  is  to  place  below  these  phenomena  a  basis  [m 
dr«^ir«f  ]  capable  of  supporting  them,  and  accounting  for 
them.  Thus,  if  you  were  to  assign  a  eause  suflloient  to 
account  for  tiie  (mrora  hartaUiy  that  would  be  an  hypo- 
thesis. But  a  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a  multi- 
tude of  facts  all  diigointed,  or,  at  most,  suspected,  of 
some  inter-dependency :  these  it  takes  and  places  under 
strict  laws  of  relation  to  each  other.  But  here  there  is 
no  question  of  a  oanse.  Finally,  a  system  is  the  syn- 
thesis of  a  theory  and  an  hypothesis :  it  states  the  rela- 
tions as  amongst  an  undigested  mass,  rudi$  indigedaaue 
moU$,  of  known  phenomena ;  and  it  assigns  a  basis  for 
the  whole,  as  in  an  hypothesis.  These  distinctions  would 
become  vivid  and  oonvineing  by  the  help  of  proper  illus- 
trations. 


systems  of  morality,  from  the  Nichomachdan  ethics 
of  Aristotie  downwards — ^is  the  want  of  a  casuistry, 
by  way  of  supplement  to  the  main  system,  and 
governed  by  the  spirit  of  the  very  same  laws,  which 
the  writer  has  previously  emplo3red  in  the  main 
body  of  his  work.  And  the  immense  superiority 
of  tills  supplementary  section,  to  the  main  body  of 
the  systems,  would  appear  in  this,  that  the  latter  I 
have  just  been  saying,  aspires  only  to  guide  the 
Kflecting  judgment  in  harmonLong  tiie  diffeient 
parts  of  his  own  conduct^  so  as  to  bring  them  under 
the  same  law ;  whereas  the  oasnistical  section,  in 
the  supplement,  would  seriously  undertake  to  guide 
the  conduct,  in  many  doubtfiU  cases,  of  action- 
cases  which  are  so  regarded  by  all  thinking  persons. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  which  so  often  arises 
between  master  and  servant^  and  in  so  many  varie- 
ties of  form — a  case  which  requires  you  to  decide 
between  some  violation  of  your  conscience,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  to  veracity,  by  saying  something  that 
is  not  strictiy  true,  as  well  as  by  evading  (and  that 
is  often  done)  all  answer  to  inquiries  which  you 
are  unable  to  meet  satisfactorily — a  violation  of 
your  conscience  to  this  extent,  and  in  this  way ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  still  more  painful  violation 
of  your  conscience  in  consigning  deliberately  some 
young  woman — ^faulty,  no  doubt^  and  erring,  but 
yet  likely  to  derive  a  lesson  fh>m  her  own  errors, 
and  the  risk  to  which  they  have  exposed  her>-con- 
signing  her,  I  say,  to  ruin,  by  refusing  her  a  char- 
acter, and  thus  shutting  the  door  upon  all  the 
paths  by  which  she  might  retrace  her  steps.  This 
I  state  as  one  amongst  tiie  many  cases  of  conscience 
daily  occurring  in  the  common  business  of  the 
world.  It  would  surprise  any  reader  to  find  how 
many  they  are ;  in  fact,  a  very  laige  volume  might 
be  easily  collected  of  such  cases  as  are  of  ordinary 
occurrence.  Ckuuitiryy  the  very  word  canddry  ex- 
presses the  science  which  deds  with  such  catei: 
for  as  a  case,  in  the  declension  of  a  noun,  means  a 
falling  away,  or  a  deflection  from  the  upright  no- 
minative (rectuiy)  so  a  case  in  ethics  implies  some 
falling  off,  or  deflection  f^m  the  high  load  of  ca- 
tholic morality.  Now,  of  all  such  cases,  one,  per> 
haps  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  the  most  in- 
tracteble,  whether  for  conustency  of  thinking  as 
to  the  theory  of  morals,  or  for  consistency  of  action 
as  to  the  practice  of  morals,  is  the  case  of  dubluno. 

As  an  introduction,  I  will  stote  my  story — the 
case  for  the  casuist ;  and  then  say  one  word  on 
the  reason  of  the  case. 

First,  let  me  report  the  case  of  a  friend-— a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  at  the  English  bar.  I  had  the 
circumstances  from  himself,  which  lie  in  a  very 
small  compass ;  and,  as  my  friend  is  known,  to  a 
proverb  almost,  for  his  literal  accuracy  in  all  stete- 
mente  of  fact,  tiiere  need  be  no  fear  of  any  mistake 
as  to  the  main  pointo  of  the  case.  He  was  one  day 
engaged  in  pleading  before  the  Commissioners  oi 
Bankruptey ;  a  court  then  newly  a^iointed,  and 
difierently  constituted,  I  believe,  in  some  respects, 
from  ito  present  form.  That  particular  commis- 
sioner, as  it  happened,  who  presided  at  the  moment 
when  the  case  occurred,had  been  reoentiy  appointed, 
and  did  not  know  the  faces  of  those  who  chiefly 
pnaotisedintheoourt.  All  thingSi  indeed,  conouirs^ 
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to  favour  his  miatake:  for  the  case  itaelf  came 
on  in  a  ehape  or  in  a  stage  which  was  liable  to  mis- 
interpretation,  from  the  partial  view  which  it  al- 
lowed of  the  facts,  under  the  hurry  of  the  pro- 
cedure ;  •  and   my   friend,    also,   unluckily,  had 
neg^lected  to  assume  his  barrister's  costume,  so  that 
he  passed,  in  the  commissioner's  appreciation,  as 
an  attorney.  '^  What  if  he  had  been  an  attorney  V 
it  may  be  said :  *'  was  he,  therefore,  less  entitled 
to  courtesy  or  justice  ?"    Certainly  not ;  nor  is  it 
my  business  to  apologise  for  the  commissioner. 
But  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  (making  allow- 
ances for  the  confusion  of  hurry  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  case)  it  does  offer  something  in 
palliation  of  the  judge's  rashness,  that,  amongst  a 
large  heap  of  '^  Old  Bailey''  attorneys,  who  notori- 
ously attended  this  court  for  the  express  purpose 
of  whitewashing  their  clients,  and  who  were  in  bad 
odour  as  tricksters^  he  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  make  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  one 
particular  man,  who  had  not  protected  himself  by 
the  insignia  of  his  order.    His  main  error,  however, 
lay  in  misapprehending  the  ease :  this  misappre- 
hension lent  strength  to  the  assumption  that  my 
friend  was  an  "  Old  Bailey"  (t.  0.,  a  sharking) 
attorney ;  whUst,  on  the  other  hand,  that  assump- 
tion lent  strength  to  his  misapprehension  of  the 
case.      Angty  interruptions  b^n:  these,  being 
retorted  or  resented  wiUi  just  indignation,  produced 
an  irritation  and  ill  temper,  which,  of  themselves, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  raise  a  doud  of  perplexity 
over  any  law  process,  and  to  obscure  it  for  any 
understanding.    The  commissioner  grew  wanner 
and  warmer ;  and,  at  length,  he  had  the  presump- 
tion to  say: — **Sir,  you  are  a  disgrace  to  your 
profession."    When  such  sugar-plums,  as  Captain 
M^Turk  the  peacemaker  observes,  were  flying  be- 
tween them,  there  could  be  no  room  for  further 
parley.    That  same  night  the  oommiasioner  was 
waited  on  by  a  friend  of  the  barrister's,  who  cleared 
up  his  own  misconceptions  to  the  disconcerted 
judge;  placed  him,  even,  to  his  own  judgment, 
thoroughly  in  the  wrong ;  and  then  most  courteous- 
ly troubled  him  for  a  i^renoe  to  some  gentleman, 
who  would  arrange  the  terms  of  a  meeting  for  the 
next  day.    The  commissioner  was  too  just  and 
grave  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  himself,  on  a 
cool  review  of  his  own  conduct.    Here  was  a  quar- 
rel ripened  into  a  mortal  feud,  likely  enough  to  ter- 
minate in  wounds,  or,  possibly,  in  death  to  one  of  the 
parties,  which,  on  his  side,  carried  with  it  no  palli- 
ations from  any  provocation  received,  or  from 
wrong  and  insult,  in  any  form,  sustained :  these, 
in  an  aggravated  shape^  could  be  pleaded  by  my 
friend,  but  with  no  opening  for  retaliatory  pleas 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrate.    That  name,  again, 
of  magistrate,  increased  his  oflfonoe  and  pointed  its 
moral:  he,  a  conservator  of  the  laws— he,  a  dis- 
penser of  equity,  sitting  even  at  the  very  moment 
on  the  juc^Tuent  seat— Ae  to  have  conunenced  a 
brawl,  nay  to  have  fastened  a  quarrel  upon  a  man 
even  then  of  some  consideration  and  of  high  pro- 
mise ;  a  quarrel  which  finally  tended  to  this  result 
—shoot  or  be  shot.    That  commissioner's  situation 
and  Biate  of  mind,  for  the  succeeding  night,  were 
qert«inly  not  envi^Uti:.  like.  SqRtlv))CS  eningi 


painter,  who  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  the 
subtle  fiend. 

With  repentanoe  his  only  eompaoien  be  lay ; 
And  a  cussial  oompanion  is  ^e. 

Meantime,  my  friend — what  was  his  condition ; 
and  how  did  h$  pass  the  interval  ?  I  have  heard 
him  feelingly  describe  the  misery,  the  blank  anguish 
of  this  memorable  night.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  a  man  s  conscience  is  wounded ;  but  this  very 
wound  is  the  means,  perhaps,  by  which  his  feelings 
are  spared  for  the  present :  sometimes  his  feelings 
are  lacerated  ;  but  this  very  laceration  makes  the 
ransom  for  his  conscience.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
his  feelings  and  his  happiness  were  dimmed  by  the 
very  same  cause  which  offered  pain  and  outrage  to 
his  conscience.  He  was,  upon  principle,  a  hater  of 
duelling.  Under  any  circumstances,  he  would 
have  condemned  the  man  who  could,  for  a  light 
causey  or  almost  for  the  weightiest,  have  so  much 
as  accqiM  a  challenge.  Yet,  here  he  was  positively 
offering  a  challenge ;  and  to  whom  ?  To  a  mai^ 
whom  he  scarcely  knew  by  sight ;  whom  he  had 
never  spoken  to  imtil  thb  unfortimate  afternoon ; 
and  towards  whom  (now  that  the  momentary  ex« 
citement  of  anger  had  passed  away)  he  felt  no  aton^ 
of  passion  or  resentment  whatsoever.  As  a  free  '^  un-< 
housed"  young  man,  therefore,  had  he  been  such^ 
without  ties  or  obligations  in  life,  he  would  have  felt 
the  profoundest  compimction  at  the  anticipation  of 
any  serious  injury  inflicted  upon  another  man'a 
hopes  or  happiness,  or  upon  his  own.  But  what  was 
his  real  situation  ?  He  was  a  married  man,  married 
to  the  wonum  of  his  choice  within  a  very  few  years : 
he  was  also  a  father,  having  one  most  promiaing 
son,  somewhere  about  three  years  old.  His  young, 
wife  and  his  son  composed  his  family ;  and  both 
were  dependent,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  for  all* 
they  possessed  or  they  expected — ^for  all  they  had 
or  ever  could  have — ^upon  his  own  exertions* 
Abandoned  by  him,  losing  him,  they  forfeited,  in 
one  hour,  every  clumce  of  comfort,  respectability, 
or  security  from  scorn  and  humiliation.  The 
mother,  a  woman  of  strong  understanding  and 
most  excellent  judgments-good  and  upright  herself 
—^liable,  therefore,  to  no  habit  of  suspicion,  and 
constitutionally  cheerful,  went  to  bed  with  her 
young  son,  thinking  no  evil.  Midnight  came,  one, 
two  o'clock;  mother  and  child  had  long  been 
asleep ;  nor  did  either  of  them  dream  of  that  danger 
which  even  now  was  yawning  under  their  feet* 
The  banister  had  spent  the  hours  from  ten  to  two 
in  drawing  up  his  will,  and  in  writing  such  letters 
'  as  might  have  the  best  chance,  in  case  of  fiital 
issue  to  himself,  for  obtaining  some  aid  to  the  de- 
solate condition  of  those  two  beings  whom  he  would 
leave  behind,  improtected  and  without  provision. 
Oftentimes  he  stole  into  the  bedroom,  and  gazed 
with  anguish  upon  the  innocent  objects  of  his  love ; 
and,  as  his  oonscienoe  now  told  him,  of  his  bitterest 
perfidy.  '^Will  you  then  leave  us?  Are  you 
really  going  to  betray  us?  Will  you  deliberately 
I  consign  us  to  life-long  poverty,  and  scorn,  and 
grief?"  These  affecting  apostrophes  he  seemed,  in 
the  sUence  of  the  night,  to  hear  almost  ¥dth  bodily 
ears.  Silent  reproaches  seemed  written  upon  their, 
jsleeping  featum  \  and  once,  when  his  wife  suddenJly . 
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awakened  tinder  the  glare  of  the  lamp  which  he 
carried,  he  felt  the  strongest  impulse  to  fly  from 
the  room  ;  hut  he  faltered,  and  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot.  She  looked  at  him  smilingly,  and  asked 
why  he  was  so  long  in  coming  to  bed.  He  pleaded 
an  excuse,  which  she  easily  admitted,  of  some  law 
case  to  study  against  the  morning,  or  some  law 
paper  to  draw.  She  was  satisfied  ;  and  fell  asleep 
again.  He,  however,  fearing,  abore  all  things, 
that  he  might  miss  the  time  for  his  appointment, 
resolutely  abided  by  his  plan  of  not  going  to  bed  ; 
for  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  Chalk  Farm, 
and  by  half-past  five  in  the  morning :  that  is,  about 
one  hour  after  sunrise.  One  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore this  time,  in  the  gray  dawn,  just  when  the 
silence  of  Nature  and  of  mighty  London  was  most 
absolute,  he  crept  stealthily,  and  like  a  guilty  thing, 
to  the  bedside  of  his  sleeping  wife  and  child  ;  took, 
what  he  believed  might  be  his  final  look  of  them : 
kissed  them  softly;  and,  according  to  his  own 
quotation  from  Coleridge's  **  Remorse," 

In  agony  that  could  not  be  remembered  ; 

and  a  conflict  with  himself  that  defied  all  rehearsal ; 
he  quitted  his  peaceful  cottage  at  Chelsea  in  order 
to  seek  for  the  friend  who  had  undertaken  to  act 
as  his  second.  He  had  good  reason,  from  what  he 
had  heard  on  the  night  before,  to  believe  his  antag- 
onist an  excellent  shot;  and,  having  no  sort  of 
expectation  that  any  interruption  could  offer  to 
the  regular  progress  of  the  duel,  he,  as  the  chal- 
lenger, would  have  to  stand  the  first  fire ;  at  any 
rate,  conceiving  this  to  be  the  fair  privilege  of  the 
party  challenged,  he  did  not  mean  to  avail  himself 
of  any  proposal  for  drawing  lots  upon  the  occasion, 
even  if  sudi  a  proposal  should  happen  to  be  made. 
Thus  far  the  affair  had  travelled  through  the  re- 
gular stages  of  expectation  and  suspense  ;  but  the 
interest  of  the  case  as  a  story  was  marred  and 
brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  the  conduct 
of  the  commissioner.  He  was  a  man  of  known 
courage,  but  he  also  was  a  man  of  conscientious 
scruples ;  and,  amongst  other  instances  of  courage, 
had  the  courage  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong.  He 
felt  that  his  conduct  hitherto  had  not  been  wise  or 
temperate,  and  that  he  would  be  sadly  aggravating 
his  original  error  by  persisting  in  aiming  at  a 
man's  life,  upon  which  life  hung  also  the  happiness 
of  others,  merely  because  he  had  offered  to  that 
man  a  most  unwarranted  insult.  Feeling  this,  he 
thought  fit,  at  first  coming  upon  the  ground,  to 
declare  that,  having  learned,  since  the  scene  in 
court,  the  real  character  of  his  antagonist,  and  the 
extent  of  his  own  mistake,  he  was  resolved  to  brave 
all  appearances  and  ill-natured  judgments,  by  mak- 
ing an  ample  apology ;  which,  accordingly,  he  did ; 
and  so  the  affair  terminated.  I  have  thought  it 
right,  however,  to  report  the  circumstances,  both 
b^use  they  were  really  true  in  every  particular, 
but,  much  more,  because  they  place  in  strong  relief 
one  feature  which  is  often  found  in  these  cases,  and 
which  is  allowed  far  too  little  weight  in  distribut- 
ing the  blame  between  the  parties :  to  this  I  wish 
to  solicit  the  reader's  attention.  During  the  hours 
of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  night  of  wretchedness 
and  anxiety,  my  friend's  reflection  was  naturaDy 


forced  upon  the  causes  which  had  produce<l 
the  world's  judgment,  he  was  aware  that  1 
self,  as  the  one  charged  with  the  most  wei^ 
sponsibility,  (those  who  depended  upon  hii 
the  most  entirely  helpless,)  would  have  to 
by  much  the  heaviest  censure :  and  yet  wl 
the  real  proportion  of  blame  between  the  \ 
He,  when  provoked  and  publicly  insulted, 
torted  angrily :  that  was  almost  irresistibh 
the  constitution  of  human  feelings  ;  the  tne^ 
men  could  scarcely  do  less.  But  surely  tl 
<mug  of  wrong  and  moral  responsibility  for  al 
might  follow,  rested  upon  that  party  who, 
way  to  mixed  impulses  of  rash  judgment 
morose  temper,  had  allowed  himself  to  t 
most  unprovoked  assault  upon  the  characte] 
whom  he  did  not  know;  well  aware  th; 
words,  uttered  publicly  by  a  person  in  aut 
must,  by  some  course  or  other,  be  washed  c 
cancelled  ;  or,  if  not,  that  the  party  submit 
such  defamatory  insults,  would  at  once  exil 
self  from  the  society  and  countenance  of  his 
sional  brethren.  Now,  then,  in  all  justice,  it 
be  so  ordered  that  the  weight  of  public  indii 
might  descend  upon  him,  whoever  he  mi: 
(and,  of  course,  the  more  heavily,  according 
authority  of  his  station  and  his  power  of 
ing  wrong,)  who,  should  thus  wantonly  a>i 
means  of  influence,  to  the  dishonour  or  in 
an  unoffending  party.  We  clothe  a  public 
with  power,  we  arm  him  with  influential  au 
over  public  opinion  ;  not  that  he  may  appl 
authentic  sanctions  to  the  backing  of  his  o\ 
lice,  and  giving  weight  to  his  private  ca 
and,  wherever  such  abuse  takes  place,  then  it 
be  so  iintrived  that  some  reaction  in  behall 
injured  person  might  receive  a  sanction  < 
public.  And,  upon  this  point,  I  shall  say 
or  two  more,  after  first  stating  my  own  r 
case  where  the  outrage  was  far  more  insufl 
more  deliberate,  and  more  malicious ;  but, 
other  hand,  in  Uiis  rpR|)ect  less  effectual  for 
that  it  carried  with  it  no  sanction  from  anv 

• 

station  or  repute  in  the  unknown  parties  ^ 
fered  the  wrong.  The  circumstances  were  t  h 
In  1824, 1  had  come  up  to  London  u|X)n  an 
in  itself  sufficiently  vexatious-— of  fightinsr ) 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  by  literarA-  la 
but,  as  had  always  happened  hitherto,  wit 
imperfect  success,  from  the  miserable  thwar 
incurred  through  the  deranged  state  of  tlu 
My  zeal  was  great,  and  my  application  was  u 
mitting  ;  but  spirits  radically  vitiat^nl, 
through  the  direct  mechanical  depression 
by  one  important  organ  deranged  ;  and,  8e< 
by  a  reflex  effect  of  depression  throucrh  m 
thoughts,  in  estimating  my  prospects ;  t< 
with  the  aggravation  of  my  case,  by  the  ine 
exile  from  my  own  mountain  home, — all  t 
duced  the  value  of  my  exertions  in  a  dep 
way.  It  was  rare  indeed  that  I  could  satis 
own  judgment,  even  tolerably,  with  the  qua 
any  literary  article  I  produced  ;  and  my  )hi 
make  sustained  exertions,  drooped,  in  a  way  j 
not  control,  every  other  hour  of  the  day :  insc 
I  that  what  with  parts  to  be  eanoelleil,  and 
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with  whole  days  of  torpor  and  pure  defect  of  power 
to  produce  any  thing  at  all^  very  often  it  tnmed  out 
that  all  my  labours  were  barely  sufficient  (some 
times  not  sufficient)  to  me^  the  current  expenses 
of  my  residence  in  London.     Three  months'  liter- 
ary toil  terminated,  at  times,  in  a  result  =:  0  ;  tlie 
whole  plug  being  just  equal  to  the  minuSy  created 
by  two  separate  establLdunents,  and  one  of  them 
in  the  most  expensive  city  of  the  world.    Gloomy, 
indeed,  was  my  state  of  mind  at  that  period :  for, 
though  I  made  prodigious  efforts  to  recover  my 
health,  (sensible  that  all  other  efforts  depended 
for  their  result  upon  this  elementary  effort,  which 
was  the  condUio  sine  qua  nan  for  the  rest,)  yet  all 
availed  me  not ;  /ind  a  curse  seemed  to  settle  upon 
whatever  I  then  undertook.     Such  was  my  frame 
of  mind  on  reaching  London:   in  fact  it  never 
varied.     One  canopy  of  murky  clouds  (a  copy  of 
that  dun  atmosphere  which  settles  so  often  upon 
London)  brooded  for  ever  upon  my  spirits,  which 
were  in  one  uniformly  low  key  of  cheerless  despon- 
dency ;  and,  on  thb  particular  morning,  my  de- 
pression had  been  deeper  than  usual,  from  the 
effects  of  a  long,  continuous  journey  of  300  miles, 
and  of  exhaustion  from  want  of  sleep.     I  had 
reached  London,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
by  one  of  the  northern  mails ;  and,  resigning  myself 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  to  the  chance  destination  of 
the  coach,  after  delivering  our  bags  in  Lombard 
Street,  I  was  driven  down  to  a  great  city  hoteL 
Here  there  were  hot  baths ;  and,  somewhat  restored 
hy  this  luxurious  refreshment,  about  eight  o'clock 
I  was  seated  at  a  breakfast  table  ;  upon  which,  in 
a  few  minutes,  as  an  appendage  not  less  essential 
than  the  tea-service,  one  of  the  waiters  laid  that 
morning's  TifneSy  just  reeking  from  the  press.   The 
TimeSy  by  the  way,  is  notoriously  the  leading  jour- 
nal of  Europe  any  where ;  but^  in  London,  and 
more  peculiarly  in  the  city  quarter  of  London,  it 
enjoys  a  pre-eminence  scarcely  understood  else- 
where.    Here  it  is  not  a  morning  paper,  but  the 
morning  paper :  no  oU^r  is  known,  no  other  is  cited 
as  authority  in  matters  of  fact.    Strolling  with  my 
eye  indolently  over  the  vast  Babylonian  confusion 
of  the  enormous  columns,  naturally  as  one  of  the 
corps  UU^raire^  I  found  my  attention  drawn  to  those 
regions  of  the  paper  which  announced  forthcoming 
publications.    Amongst  them  was  a  notice  of  a  sa- 
tirical journal,  very  low  priced,  and  already  ad- 
vanced to  its  third  or  fourth  number.     My  heart 
palpitated  a  little  on  seeing  myself  announced  as 
the  principal  theme  for  the  malice  of  the  current 
number.    The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  I  was 
left  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  notice 
with  which  I  had  been  honoured ;  and  that,  by 
possibility,  I  was  solacing  my  vanity  with  some 
anticipation  of  honeyed  oomplhnents* .  That,  I  can 
assure  him,  was  made  altogether  impossible,  by  the 
kind  of  language  which  flourished  iii  the  very  fore- 
ground of  the  programme^  and  even  of  the  running 
title.    The  exposure  and  dephsming  (to  borrow  a 
good  word  from  the  fine  old  rhetorician.  Fuller,) 
of  the  leading  '^humbugs"  of  the  age— lAiit  was 
announced  as  the  regular  business  of  the  journal : 
and  the  only  question  which  remained  to  be  settled 
wa9>  the  wore  or  less  of  the  degree ;  and  als^  one 


other  questicm,  even  more  interesting  BtUl,  vis.— 
whether  personal  abuse  were  intermingled  with 
literary.  Happiness,  as  I  have  experienced  in 
other  periods  of  my  life,  deep  domestic  happiness, 
makes  a  man  comparatively  careless  of  ridicule,  of 
sarcasm,  or  of  abuse.  But  calamity — ^the  degrada- 
tion, in  the  world's  eye,  of  every  man  who  is  fight* 
ing  with  pecuniary  difficulties— exasperates  beyond 
all  that  can  be  imagined,  a  man's  sensibility  to  in* 
suit.  He  is  even  apprehensive  of  insult — ^tremu-^ 
lously  fantasticaUy  apprehensive,  where  none  is 
intended  ;  and  like  Wordsworth's  shepherd,  with 
his  very  understanding  consciously  abused  and 
depraved  by  hb  misfortunes  is  ready  to  say,  at  all 
hours— 

And  every  man  I  met  or  lued, 
Methought  he  knew  some  ill  of  me. 

Some  notice,  perhaps,  the  newspaper  had  taken  of 
this  new  satirical  journal,  or  some  extracts  might 
have  been  made  from  it ;  at  all  events,  I  had -as* 
oertained  its  character  so  well  that,  in  this  respect, 
I  had  nothing  to  learn.  It  now  remained  to  get 
the  number  which  professed  to  be  seasoned  with 
my  particular  case ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  ithat 
I  did  not  loiter  over  my  breakfast  after  this  difr* 
covery.  Something  which  I  saw  or  suspected 
amongst  the  significant  hints  of  a  paragraph  or 
advertisement,  made  me  fear  that  there  might  pos- 
sibly be  insinuations  or  downright  assertion  in  the 
libel  requiring  instant  public  notice ;  and,  there- 
fore, on  a  motive  of  prudence,  had  I  even  otherwise 
felt  that  indifference  for  slander  which  now  I  da 
feel,  but  which,  in  those  years,  morbid  irritabiHty 
of  temperament  forbade  me  to  affect,  I  should  stiU 
have  thought  it  right  to  look  after  the  work ;  whiefa 
now  I  did :  and,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning— 
an  hour  at  which  few  people  had  seen  me  fi>r  years 
— ^I  was  on  my  road  to  Smithfield.  Smithficld? 
Yes;  even  so.  All  known  and  respectable  pub- 
lishers having  declined  any  connexion  with  the 
work,  the  writers  had  facetiously  resorted  to  this 
aceldamoy  or  slaughtering  quarter  of  London — to 
these  vast  shambles,  as  typical,  I  suppose,  of  their 
own  slaughtering  spirit.  On  my  road  to  South'* 
field,  I  could  not  but  pause  for  one'  moment  to  re« 
fleet  on  the  pure  defecated  malice  which  must  have 
prompted  an  attack  upon  myself.  Retaliation  or 
retort  it  could  not  pretend  to  be.  To  most  literary 
men,  scattering  their  written  reviews,  or  their 
opinions,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  the  right  and  the 
left  with  all  possible  carelessness,  it  never  can  be 
matter  of  surprise,  or  altogether  of  complaint,  (un-» 
less  as  a  question  of  degrees,)  that  angry  notices, 
or  malicious  notices,  should  be  taken  of  themselves. 
Few,  indeed,  of  literary  men  can  pretend  to  any 
absolute  innocence  from  oJBFence,  and  from  such 
even  as  may  have  seemed  deliberate.  But  I,  for 
my  part,  could.  Knowing  the  rapidity  with  which 
all  remarks  of  Uterary  men  upon  literary  men  are 
apt  to  circulate,  I  had  studiously  and  resolutely 
forborne  to  say  any  thing,  whether  of  a  writer  or  a 
book,  unless  where  it  lukppened  that  I  could  say 
something  that  would  be  felt  as  complimentary. 
And  as  to  written  reviews,  so  much  did  I  didike 
the  assumption  of  judicial  functions  and  authority* 
over  tiie  works  of  loy  own  brother  fkutfaors  and 
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contemponriet,  that  I  have,  in  my  whole  lifi^ 
written  only  two ;  at  that  time  only  one ;  and  that 
one,  though  a  review  of  an  English  novel,  was  tnb^ 
itanttally  a  review  of  a  German  book,  taking  little 
notice,  or  none,  of  the  English  translator ;  for,  al* 
though  he,  a  good  German  scholar  now,  was  a  very 
imperfect  one  at  that  time,  and  was,  therefore, 
every  way  open  to  criticism,  I  had  evaded  this  in- 
vidious office  applied  to  a  novice  in  literature,  and 
(after  pointing  out  one  or  two  slight  blemishes  of 
trivial  importance)  all  that  I  said  of  a  general  na- 
ture was  a  compliment  to  him  upon  the  felicity  of  his 
verses.  Upon  the  G(erman  author  I  was,  indeed, 
severe,  but  hardly  as  much  as  he  deserved.  The 
other  review  was  a  tissue  of  merriment  and  fun ;  and 
though,  it  is  true,  I  did  hear  that  the  fair  authoress 
was  ofifended  at  one  jest,  I  may  safely  leave  it  for 
any  reader  to  judge  between  us.  She,  or  her  brother, 
amongst  other  Latin  epigrams,  had  one  addressed 
to  a  young  lady  upon  the  lots  ofh0t  ktys*  This,  the 
substance  of  the  lines  showed  to  have  been  the  in- 
tention ;  but  (by  a  very  venial  error  in  one  who 
was  writing  Latin  from  early  remembrance  of  it, 
and  not  in  the  character  of  a  professing  scholar) 
the  title  was  written  De  da»ii  instead  of  £h  cUm^ 
hut  amiuis/  upon  which  I  observed  that  the  writer 
had  selected  a  singular  topic  for  condolence  with  a 
young  lady,-^viz.,  *^  en  thi  lo$t  of  her  eudgeh;** 
{datity  as  an  ablative,  coming  dearly  from  elaiM,) 
This  (but  I  can  hardly  believe  it)  was  said  to  have 
offended  Miss  H.;  and,  at  all  events,  this  was  the 
extent  of  my  personalities.  Many  kind  things  I 
had  said ;  much  honour,  much  admiration,  I  had 
professed  at  that  period  of  my  life  in  occasional 
papers  or  private  letters,  towards  many  of  my  con- 
temporaries, but  never  any  thing  censorious  or 
harsh ;  and  simply  on  a  principle  of  courteous  for- 
bearance which  I  have  felt  to  be  due  towards  those 
who  are  brothers  of  the  same  liberal  profession  with 
one's  self.  I  could  not  feel,  when  reviewing  my 
whole  life,  that  In  any  one  instance,  by  act,  by 
word,  or  by  intention,  I  had  offered  any  unkind- 
ness,  far  less  any  wrong  or  insult,  towards  a  bro- 
ther author.  I  was  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  decipher 
the  impulse  under  which  tiie  malignant  libeller 
could  have  written,  in  making  (^s  I  suspected  al- 
ready) my  private  history  the  subject  of  his  calum- 
nies. Jealousy,  I  have  since  understood,  jealousy, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  whole.  A  little  book  of 
mine  had  made  its  way  into  drawing-rooms  where 
some  book  of  his  had  not  been  heard  of.  On  reach- 
ing Smithfield,  I  found  the  publisher  to  be  a  me- 
dical bookseller,  and,  to  my  surprise,  having  every 
appearance  of  being  a  grave,  respectable  man ;  not- 
withstanding this  undeniable  fskct,  that  the  libellous 
journal,  to  which  he  thought  proper  to  affix  his 
sanction,  trespassed  on  decency,  not  only  by  its 
slander,  but,  in  some  instances,  by  downright  ob- 
scenity; and,  worse  than  that,  by  prurient  solici- 
tations to  tiie  libidinous  imagination,  through 
blanks,  seasonably  interspersed.  I  said  nothing  to 
him  in  the  way  of  inquiry;  for  I  easily  guessed 
that  the  knot  of  writers  who  were  here  club- 
bing their  vifitf,  had  not  so  ill  combined  their 
plans  as  to  leave  them  open  to  detection  by  a  qnes- 
tteo  from  any  duMMestnmgw*   Havingy  thevefoft^ 
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purehasei  a  set  of  the  journal,  then  amomitiAg  to 
three  or  four  numbers,  I  went  out ;  and  in  the  ele- 
gant promenades  of  Smithfield,  I  read  the  lucubra* 
tions  of  my  libeller.  Fit  acadamy  for  such  ameni- 
ties of  literature  I  Fourteen  years  have  gone  by 
since  then ;  and,  possibly,  the  imknown  hound  who 
yelled,  on  that  ocxsasion,  among  this  kennel  of  cun, 
may,  long  since,  have  buried  himself  and  his  ma* 
lioe  in  the  grave.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that,  calm 
as  I  am  now,  and  careless  on  recalling  the  remem- 
brance of  this  brutal  libel,  at  that  time  I  was  con- 
vulsed with  wrath.  As  respected  myself,  there 
was  a  depth  of  malignity  in  the  article  which  struck 
me  as  perfectly  mysterious.  How  could  any  man 
have  made  an  enemy  so  profound,  and  not  even 
have  suspected  it?  That  puzzled  me.  For,  witli 
respect  to  the  other  objects  of  attack,  such  as  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  &c.,  it  was  clear  that  the  malice 
was  assumed ;  that,  at  most,  it  was  the  gay  impe^ 
tinence  of  some  man  upon  town,  armed  with  triple 
Irish  brass  from  original  defect  of  feeling,  and  will- 
ing to  raise  an  income  by  running  a  muck  at  any 
person  just  then  occupying  enough  of  public  in- 
terest to  make  the  abuse  saleable.  But,  in  my 
case,  the  man  flew  like  a  bull-dog  at  the  throat, 
with  a  pertinacity  and  achammnent  of  malice  that 
would  have  caused  me  to  laugh  immoderately,  had 
it  not  been  for  one  intolerable  wound  to  my  feel-* 
ings.  These  mercenary  libellers,  whose  stiletto  i< 
in  the  market,  and  at  any  man's  service  for  a  fixed 
price,  callons  and  insensible  as  they  are,  yet  retain 
enough  of  the  principles  common  to  human  nature, 
under  every  modification,  to  know  where  to  plant 
their  wounds.  Like  savage  hackney  coachmen, 
they  know  where  there  is  a  taw.  And  the  instincts 
of  human  nature  teach  them  that  every  man  is 
vulnerable  through  his  female  connexions.  There 
lies  his  honour ;  ^ere  his  strength ;  there  his  weak- 
ness. In  their  keeping  is  the  h«aven  of  his  happi' 
ness;  in  them  and  through  theni  the  earthy  of  its 
fragility.  Many  there  are  who  do  not  feel  the  ma- 
ternal relation  to  be  one  in  which  any  excessive 
freight  of  honour  or  sensibility  is  embarked.  Nei- 
ther is  the  name  of  eietefy  though  tender  in  early 
years,  and  impressive  to  the  Preside  sensibilities, 
universally  and  through  life  the  same  magical 
sound.  A  sister  is  a  creature  whose  very  property 
and  tendency  (jjua  sister)  is  to  alienate  herself,  not 
to  gather  round  your  centre.  But  the  names  oi 
Ufife  and  daughter  these  are  the  supreme  and  starry 
charities  of  life:  and  he  who,  under  a  mask,  fight- 
ing in  darkness,  attacks  you  there,  that  coward 
has  you  at  disadvantage.  I  stood  in  those  hideous 
shambles  of  Smithfield :  upwards  I  looked  to  the 
douds,  downwards  to  the  earth,  for  vengeance.  ^  I 
trembled  with  excessive  wrath-nmch  was  my  in- 
firmity of  feeling  at  that  time,  and  in  that  condi- 
tion of  health;  and  had  I  possessed  forty  thou- 
sand lives,  all,  and  every  one  individually,  I  would 
have  sacrificed  in  vindication  of  her  that  was  thus 
cruelly  libelled.  Shall  I  give  currency  to  hii 
malice,  shall  I  aid  and  promote  it  by  repeating  it? 
No.  And  yet  why  not?  Why  should  I  scniplc, 
as  if  afraid  to  challenge  his  falsehoods  ?— why 
should  I  soruple  to  oita  them?  He^  this  libeller, 
MMrted-^ut  faugh  I 
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This  slander  seemed  to  have  1>een  built  upon 
fiome  special  knowledge  of  me;  for  I  had  often 
spoken  with  horror  of  those  who  could  manry  per- 
sons  in  a  condition  which  obliged  them  to  obedience 
^-A  case  which  had  happened  repeatedly  within  my 
own  knowledge ;  and  I  had  spoken  on  this  ground, 
that  the  authority  of  a  piaster  might  be  mippo§ed 
to  haTe  been  interposed^  whether  it  really  were  so 
or  not  in  fsTour  of  his  designs;  and  thus  a  pre* 
sumption,  however  false  it  might  be,  always  re- 
mained that  his  wooing  had  been,  perhaps,  not  the 
wooing  of  perfect  freedom,  so  essential  to  the  dig^ 
nity  of  woman,  and,  therefore,  essential  to  his  own 
dignity ;  but  that  perhaps,  it  had  been  favoured  by 
circumstances,  and  by  opportunities  created,  if  it 
had  not  even  been  favouKd,  by  express  exertions 
of  authority.  The  libeller,  therefore,  did  seem  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  my  peculiar  opinions :  yet, 
in  other  points,  either  from  sincere  ignorance  or 
from  aflfeetation,  and  by  way  of  turning  aside  sus- 
picion, he  certainly  manifested  a  non-acquaintance 
with  facts  relating  to  me  that  must  have  been  fa- 
miliar enough  to  all  within  my  circle. 

Let  me  pursue  the  case  to  its  last  stage.  The 
reader  will  say,  perhaps,  why  complain  of  a  paltty 
journal  that  assuredly  never  made  any  noise;  for 
I,  the  reader,  never  heard  of  it  till  now.  No,  that 
is  very  poaiible;  for  the  truth  is,  and  odd  enough 
it  seems,  this  malicious  journal  prospered  so  little, 
that,  positively,  at  Uie  seventh  No.  it  stopped. 
Laugh  I  did,  and  laugh  I  could  not  help  but  do,  at 
this  picture  of  baffled  malice:  writers  willing  and 
ready  to  fire  with  poisoned  bullets,  and  yet  perfect- 
ly unable  to  get  an  effective  aim,  from  sheer  want 
of  oo-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

However,  the  case  as  it  respected  me,  went  far- 
ther than  it  did  with  respect  to  the  public.  Would 
it  be  believed  that  human  malice,  with  respect  to 
a  man  not  even  known  by  sight  to  his  assailants, 
as  was  clear  from  one  part  of  their  personalities, 
finally— that  is  to  say,  months  afterwards— adopt- 
ed the  following  course  :*— The  journal  had  sunk 
under  public  scorn  and  neglect;  neglect  at  first, 
but,  perhaps,  scorn  at  the  last ;  for,  when  the  writers 
found  that  mere  malice  avaUed  not  to  draw  public 
attention,  they  adopted  the  plan  of  baiting  their 
hooks  with  obscenity ;  and  they  published  a  paper, 
professing  to  be  written  by  Lord  Byron,  called, 
<'  My  Wedding  Night/'  and  very  possible,  from 
internal  evidence,  to  have  been  mlly  written  by 
him ;  and  yet  the  combined  forces  of  Byron  and 
obscenity  faUed  to  save  them, — ^which  is  rather  re- 
markable. Having  sunk,  one  might  suppose  the 
journal  was  at  an  end,  for  good  and  evil;  and, 
especially,  that  all,  who  had  been  molested  by  It, 
or  held  up  to  ridicule,  might  now  calculate  on  rest. 
By  no  means:  First  of  all  they  made  incpiiries 
about  the  localities  of  my  residence,  and  the  town 
nearest  to  my  own  fkmily.  Nothing  was  efibcted 
unless  they  carried  the  insult^  addressed  to  my  hr 
mily,  into  the  knowledge  of  that  family  and  its 
circle.  My  cottsge  in  Grasmere  was  just  280  miles 
from  London,  and  eighteen  mfles  from  any  town 
whatsoever.  The  nearest  was  Kendal;  a  place  of 
perhaps  16,000  Inhabitants ;  and  the  nearest  there- 
foi%  at  whidi  thfit  wMt  any  ii«vni«|M»  pvisUdi 


There  were  two :  one  denominated  Th$  ChmHUs 
the  other  The  Chrcwide.    The  first  was  Tory  and 
Conservative;  had  been  so  from  its  foundation; 
and  was,  besides,  generous  in  its  treatment  of  pri- 
vate character.    My  own  contributions  to  it  I  will 
mention  hereafter.     The  Chnmidey  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  violent  reforming  journal,  and  con- 
ducted in  a  partisan  spirit.    To  this  newspaper  the 
article  was  addressed;  by  this  newspaper  it  was 
published ;  and  by  this  it  was  carried  into  my  own 
^^  next-door  ^^   neighbourhood.     Next-door  neigh« 
bourhood  ?    But  that  surely  must  be  the  very  best 
direction  these  libellers  could  give  to  their  malice ; 
for  there,  at  least,  the  ftdsehood  of  their  malice 
must  be  notorious.    Why,  yes :  and  in  that  which 
waa  my  neighbourhood,  according  to  the  most  lite- 
ral interpretation  of  tiie  term,  a  greater  favour 
could  not  have  been  done  me,  nor  a  more  laughs 
able  humiliation  for  my  unprovoked  enemies.  Com-« 
mentary  or  refutation  there  needed  none ;  the  utter 
falsehood  of  the  main  allegations  was  so  obvious 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  that,  of  necessity^ 
it  discredited  even  thope  parts  which  might,  for 
any  thing  known  to  my  neighbours,  have  been  true« 
Nay,  it  was  the  means  of  procuring  for  me  a  gene« 
rous  expression  of  sympathy,  that  would  else  have 
been  wanting;  for  some  gentlemen  of  the  neigh-* 
bouriiood,  who  were  but  slightly  known  to  me,  put 
the  malignant  journal  into  the  fire  at  a  publie 
reading-room.    So  far  was  well ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Kendal,  a  town  nearly  twenty  miles  dis« 
tant,  of  necessity  I  was  but  imperfectly  known ; 
and  though  there  was  a  pretty  general  expression 
of  disgust  at  the  character  of  the  publication,  and 
the  wanton  malignity  which  it  bore  upon  its  fronts 
since,  true  or  not  true,  no  shadow  of  a  reason  was 
pleaded  for  thus  bringing  forward  statements  ex- 
pressly to  injure  me,  or  to  make  me  unhappy ;  yel 
there  must  have  been  many,  in  so  large  a  place, 
who  had  too  little  interest  in  the  question,  or  too 
limited  means  of  inquiry,  for  ever  ascertaining  the 
truth.    Consequently,  in  their  minds,  to  thb  hour, 
my  name,  as  one  previously  known  to  them,  and 
repeatedly  before  the  town  in  connexion  with  poli-» 
tical  or  literary  articles  in  their  Conservative  jour- 
nal, must  have  suffered. 

But  the  main  purpose,  for  which  I  have  reported 
the  circumstances  of  these  two  cases,  relates  to  the 
casuistry  of  duelling.  Casuistry,  as  I  have  ali'eady 
said,  is  the  moral  philosophy  of  mms— that  is,  of 
anomalous  combinations  of  circumstances— -that, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  do  not  fall,  or  do  not 
seem  to  fall,  under  the  general  rules  of  morality* 
As  a  general  rule,  it  must,  doubtless,  be  unlawful 
to  attempt  another  man's  lifr,  or  to  haaard  your 
own.  Very  special  circumstances  must  concur  to 
make  out  any  case  of  exception ;  and  even  then  it 
is  evident,  that  one  of  the  parties  must  always  be 
deeply  in  the  wrong.  But  it  doia  strike  me,  that 
the  present  casuistry  of  society  upon  the  question 
of  duelling,  is  profoundly  wrong,  and  wrong  by 
manifest  injustice.  Very  little  distinction  is  ever 
made,  in  practice,  by  those  who  apply  their  judg* 
ments  to  such  cases,  between  the  man  who,  upon 
principle,  practises  the  most  cautious  self-rsstraiat 
and  mpdmtion  in  his  daily  dem«aiioniv  b^^** 
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tinder  any  circumstance  offering  an  insult,  or  any 
just  occasion  of  quarrel,  and  resorting  to  duel  only 
under  the  most  insufFerable  provocation,  between 
thb  man,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  most  wanton 
ruffian,  on  the  other,  who  makes  a  common  prac- 
tice of  playing  upon  other  men's  feelings,  whether 
in  reliance  upon  superior  bodily  strength,  or  upon 
the  pacific  disposition  of  conscientious  men,  and 
fathers  of  famiUes.  Yet,  surely,  the  difference  be- 
tween them  goes  the  whole  extent  of  the  interval 
between  wrong  and  right.  Even  the  question, 
'^Who  gave  the  challenge  1"  which  is  sometimes 
put,  often  merges  virtually  in  the  transcendant 
question,  '^  Who  gave  the  provocation  V*  For  it  is 
important  to  observe,  in  both  the  cases  which  I 
liave  reported,  tliat  the  anus  of  offering  the  chal- 
lenge w^as  thrown  upon  the  unofi^nding  party ;  and 
thus,  in  a  legal  sense,  that  party  is  made  to  give 
the  provocation  who,  in  a  moral  sense,  received  it. 
But  surely,  if  even  the  law  makes  allowances  for 
human  infirmity,  when  provoked  beyond  what  it 
can  endure, — ^we,  in  our  brotherly  judgments  upon 
each  other,  ought,  a  fortiori,  to  take  into  the  equity 
of  our  considerations  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  ofience.  It  will  be  objected  that  the  law,  so 
far  from  allowing  for,  expressly  refuses  to  allow 
for,  sudden  sallies  of  anger  or  explosions  of  vindic- 
tive fury,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  are  extempore, 
and  before  the  reflecting  judgment  has  had  time  to 
recover  itself.  Any  indication  tliat  the  party  had 
leisure  for  calm  review,  or  for  a  cool  selection  of 
means  and  contrivances  in  executing  his  vindictive 
purposes,  will  be  fatal  to  a  claim  of  that  nature. 
This  is  true ;  but  the  nature  of  a  printed  libel  is, 
continually  to  renew  itself  as  an  insult.  The  sub- 
ject of  it  reads  this  libel,  perhaps,  in  solitude ;  and, 
by  a  great  exertion  of  self-command,  resolves  to 
bear  it  with  fortitude  and  in  silence.  Some  days 
after,  in  a  public  room,  he  sees  strangers  reading , 
it  also :  he  hears  them  scoffing  and  laughing  loudly : 
in  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  sees  himself  pointed  out 
to  their  notice  by  some  one  of  the  party  who  hap- 
pens to  be  acquainted  with  his  person ;  and,  possi- 
bly, if  the  libel  take  that  particular  shape  which 
excessive  malice  is  most  likely  to  select,  he  will 
hear  the  name  of  some  female  relative,  dearer,  it 
may  be  to  him,  and  more  sacred  in  his  ears,  than 
all  this  world  beside,  bandied  about  with  scorn  and 
mockery  by  those  who  have  not  the  poor  excuse  of 
the  original  libellers,  but^  are,  in  fact,  adopting  the 
second-hand  malignity  of  others.  Such  cases,  with 
respect  to  libels  that  are  quickened  into  popularity 
by  interesting  circumstances,  or  by  a  pei*sonal 
interest  attached  to  any  of  the  parties,  or  by  wit, 
or  by  extraordinary  malice,  or  by  scenical  circum- 
stances, or  by  circumstances  unusually  ludicrous, 
are  but  too  likely  to  occur;  and,  with  every  fresh 
repetition,  the  keenness  of  the  original  provocation 
is  renewed,  and  in  an  accelerated  ratio.  Again, 
with  reference  to  my  own  case,  or  to  any  case 
resembling  that,  let  it  be  granted  that  I  was  immo- 
derately and  unreasonably  transported  by  anger  at 
the  moment; — ^I  thought  so  myself,  after  a  time, 
when  the  journal  which  publieiied  the  libel  sank 
under  the  public  neglect;  but  this  was  an  after 
consideration ;  ftod,  ^t  the  moment,  how  heavy  an 


aggravation  was  given  to  the  stings  of  the  malice, 
by  the  deep  dejection,  from  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, and  from  disordered  health,  which  then 
possessed  me ;  aggravations,  perhaps,  known  to  the 
libellers  as  encouragements  for  proceeding  at  tlie 
time,  and  often  enough  likely  to  exist  in  otiier 
men's  cases.  Now,  in  the  case  as  it  actually 
occurred,  it  so  happened  Uiat  the  malicious  writers 
had,  by  the  libel,  dishonoured  themselves  too  deeply 
in  the  public  opinion,  to  venture  upon  coining  for- 
ward, in  their  own  persons,  to  avow  their  own 
work ;  but  suppose  them  to  have  done  so  (as,  in 
fact,  even  in  this  case,  they  might  liave  done,  had 
they  not  published  their  intention  of  driving  a 
regular  trade  in  libel  and  in  slander ;)  suppose  them 
insolently  to  beard  you  in  public  haunts ;  to  cross 
your  path  continually  when  in  company  with  the 
very  female  relative  upon  whom  they  had  done 
their  best  to  point  the  finger  of  public  scorn ;  and 
suppose  them  further,  by  the  whole  artillery  of 
contemptuous  looks,  words,  gestures,  and  unre- 
pressed  laughter,  to  republish,  as  it  were,  ratify, 
and  publicly  to  apply,  personally,  their  own  ori- 
ginal libel,  as  often  as  chance  or  as  opportunity 
(eagerly  improved)  should  throw  you  together  in 
places  of  general  resort ;  and  suppose,  finally,  that 
the  central  figure — ^nay,  in  their  account^  the  very 
butt  throughout  this  entire  drama  of  malice^ 
should  chance  to  be  an  innocent,  gentle-hearted, 
dejected,  suffering  woman,  utterly  unknoHTi  to  her 
persecutors,  and  selected  as  their  martyr  merely 
for  her  relationsliip  to  yourself — suppose  her,  in 
short,  to  be  your  wife — a  lovely  young  woman  sus- 
tained by  womanly  dignity,  or  else  ready  to  sink 
into  the  earth  wiUi  shame,  under  the  cruel  and 
unmanly  insults  heaped  upon  her,  and  having  no 
protector  upon  earth  but  yourself:  lay  all  this 
together,  and  then  say  whether,  in  such  a  caso» 
the  most  philosophic  or  the  most  Christian  patience 
might  not  excusably  give  way ;  whether  flesh  and 
blood  could  do  otherwise  than  give  way,  and  seek 
redress  for  the  past,  but,  at  all  events,  security  for 
the  future,  in  what,  perhaps,  might  be  the  sole 
course  open  to  you — an  appeal  to  arms.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  the  case  here  proposed,  by  way  of 
hypothesis,  is  an  extreme  one :  for  the  very  argu- 
ment has  contemplated  extreme  cases:  since,  whilht 
conceding  that  duelling  is  an  unlawful  and  useless 
remedy  for  cases  of  ordinary  wrong,  where  there 
is  no  malice  to  resist  a  more  conciliatory  mode  of 
settlement,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
deliberate  insult  except  such  as  is  palliated  hy 
intoxication— Kionceding  this,  I  have  yet  supposed 
it  possible  that  cases  may  arise,  with  circumstances 
of  contumely  and  outrage,  growing  out  of  deep 
inexorable  malice,  which  cannot  be  redressed,  as 
thinffs  new  are,  without  an  appeal  to  the  «y«  defait, 
"  But  this  is  so  barbarous  an  expedient  in  days  or 
high  civilisation."  Why,  yes,  it  labours  with  ih^ 
semi-barbarism  of  chivalry :  yet,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
this  mention  of  chivalry  reminds  me  to  say,  that 
if  this  practice  of  duelling  share  the  blame  of  chi- 
valry, one  memorable  praise  there  is,  which  ahso  it 
may  claim  as  common  to  them  both.  It  is  a  praise 
which  I  have  often  insisted  on ;  and  the  very  suh- 
Ume  of  prejudice  J  would  challenge  to  deny  it, 
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Burke,  in  his  well-known  apology  for  chivalry, 
thus  expresses  his  sense  of  the  immeasurable  bene- 
fits which  it  conferred  upon  society,  as  a  supple- 
mentary code  of  law,  reaching  those  cases  which 
the  weakness  of  municipal  law  was  then  unavail- 
ing to  meet,  and  at  a  price  so  trivi^in  bloodshed 
or  violence — ^he  calls  it  *^  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations."     Yea,  undoubtedly ;  and  surely  the  same 
praise  belongs  incontestably  to  the  law  of  duelling. 
For  one  duel  in  esse^  there  are  ten  thousand,  every 
day  of  our  lives,  amid  populous  cities,  in  posse: 
one  challenge  is  given,  a  myriad  are  feared  :  one 
life  (and  usually  the  most  worthless,  by  any  actual 
good  rendered  to  society)  is  sacrificed,  suppose  tri- 
eiinially,  from  a  nation ;  ei>efy  life  is  endangered 
by  certain  modes  of  behaviour.     Hence,  then,  and 
at  a  cost  inconceivably  trifling,  the  peace  of  society 
is  maintained  in  cases  wliich  no  law,  no  severity 
of   police,  ever  could  effectually  reach.     Brutal 
strength  would  reign  paramount  in  the  walks  of 
])ublic  life ;  brutal  intoxication  would  follow  out 
its  lawless  impulses,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  which 
now  is  always  in  the  rear — ^the  fear  of  being  sum- 
moned to  a  strict  summary  account,  liable  to  the 
most  perilous  consequences.    This  is  not  open  to 
denial:  the  actual  basis  upon  which  reposes  the 
security  of  us  all,  the  peace  of  our  wives  and  our 
daughters^  and  our  own  immunity  from  the  vilest 
degradations  under  their  eyes,  is  the  necessity, 
known  to  every  gentieman,  of  answering  for  his 
outrages  in  a  way  which  strips  him  of  all  unfair 
advantages,  except  one  (which  is  not  often  pos- 
sessed,) which  places  the  weak  upon  a  level  with 
the  strong,  and  the  quiet  citizen  upon  a  level  with 
the  military  adventurer,  or  the  ruffian  of  the 
gambling-house.      The   fact,   1   say,   cannot   be 
denied ;  neither  can  the  low  price  be  denied  at 
which  this  vast  result  is  obtained.    And  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  on  the  principle  of  expediency,  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  morality  by  Paley,  the  justification 
of  duelling  is  complete :  for  the  greatest  sum  of 
immediate  happiness  is  produced  at  the  least  pos- 
sible sacrifice.*    But  there  are  many  men  of  high 
moral  principle,  and  yet  not  professing  to  rest 
upon  Christianity,  who  reject  this  prudential  basis 
of  ethics  as  the  death  of  all  morality.    And  these 
men  hold,  that  the  social  recognition  of  any  one 
out  of  the  three  following  dangerous  and  immoral 
principles,  viz. — Isty  That  a  man  may  lawfully 
sport  with  his  own  life ;  2dfyy  That  he  may  law- 
fully sport  with  the  life  of  another ;  dc?^.  That  he 
may  lawfully  seek  his  redress  for  a  social  wrong, 
by  any  other  channel  than  the  law  tribunals  of 


the  land :  that  the  recognition  of  these,  or  any  of 
them,  by  the  jurbprudence  of  a  nation,  is  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  very  key-stone  upon  which  the  whole 
vast  arch  of  morality  reposes.  Well,  in  candour, 
1  must  admit  that,  by  justifying,  in  courts  of  judi- 
cature, tlirough  the  verdicts  of  juries,  that  mode  of 
personal  redress  and  self-vindication,  to  heal  and 
prevent  which  was  one  of  the  orginal  motives  for 
gathering  into  social  commiuiities,  and  setting  up 
an  empire  of  public  law  as  paramount  to  all  pri- 
vate exercise  of  power,  a  fatal  wound  is  given  to 
the  sanctity  of  moral  right,  of  the  public  con- 
science, and  of  law  in  its  elementary  field.  So 
much  1  admit ;  but  I  say  also,  that  the  case  arises 
out  of  a  great  dilemma,  with  difficulties  on  both 
sides ;  and  that,  in  all  practical  applications  of 
phUosophy,  amongst  materials  so  imperfect  as  men, 
just  as  in  all  attempts  to  realize  the  rigour  of  ma- 
thematical laws  amongst  earthly  mechanics,  inevi- 
tably there  will  arise  such  dilemmas  and  cases  of 
opprobrium  to  the  reflecting  intellect.  However, 
in  conclusion,  I  shall  say  four  things^  which  I 
request  my  opponent,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  con- 
sider ;  for  they  are  things  which  certainly  ought 
to  have  weight ;  and  some  important  errors  have 
arisen  by  neglecting  them. 

Firsty  then,  let  him  remember  that  it  b  the 
principle  at  stake— viz.,  the  recognition  by  a  legal 
tribuiud,  as  lawful  or  innocent  of  any  attempt  to 
violate  the  laws,  or  to  take  the  law  into  our  own 
hands:  thb  it  is  and  the  mortal  taint  which  b 
thus  introduced  into  the  public  morality  of  a 
Christian  land,  thus  authentically  introduced; 
thus  sealed  and  countersigned  by  judicial  au- 
thority ;  the  majesty  of  law  actually  interfering 
to  justify,  with  the  solemnities  of  trial,  a  flagrant 
violation  of  law  ;  this  it  is,  thb  only,  and  not  the 
amount  of  injury  sustained  by  society,  which  gives 
value  to  the  question.  For,  as  to  the  injury,  I 
have  already  remarked,  that  a  very  trivial  annual 
loss— one  life,  perhaps,  upon  ten  millions,  and  that 
life  often  as  little  practically  valuable  as  any 
amongst  us— that  pays  our  fine  or  ransom  in  that 
account.  And,  in  reality,  there  b  one  popular 
error  made  upon  this  subject,  when  the  question 
b  raised  about  the  institution  of  some  (hurt  of 
Honour^  or  Court  of  Appeal  in  cases  of  injury  to 
the  feelings^  under  the  sanction  of  parliament^ 
which  satisfactorily  demonstrates  the  trivial  amount 
of  injury  sustained :  it  b  said  on  such  occasions  ' 
that  de  minimis  non  curat  lex — ^that  the  mischief, 
in  fact,  b  too  narrow  and  limited  for  the  regard  of 
the  legislature.    And  we  may  be  assured  that,  if 


*  Neither  woald  it  be  open  to  Paley  to  plead  that  the  final  or  remotest  consequences  mnst  be  taken  mto  the 

calculation  ;  and  that  one  of  these  woald  be  the  weakening  of  all  moral  sanctions,  and  thus,  indirectly,  an  injury  to 

morality,  which  might  more  than  compensate  the  immediate  benefit  to  social  peace  and  security  ;  for  this  mode  of 

arguing  the  case  would  bring  us  back  to  the  very  principle  which  his  own  implicitly,  or  by  involution,  rejects  : 

since  it  would  tell  us  to  obey  the  principle  itself  without  reference  to  the  apparent  consequences.    By  the  by, 

Paley  has  an  express  section  of  his  work  against  the  law  of  honour  as  a  valid  rule  of  action  ;  but,  as  Cicero  says 

'of  Epicurus,  it  matters  little  what  he  says  ;  the  question  for  us  b  quam  ri6t  oonvenienter,  how  far  consistently  with 

himself.    Now,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  justly  remarks,  all  that  Paley  says  in  refutation  of  the  principle  ot 

worldly  honour  is  hollow  and  unmeaning.    In  fiM$t,  it  is  merely  one  of  the  commonplaces  adopted  by  satire,  and 

no  philosophy  at  all.    Honour,  for  instance,  allows  you,  upon  paying  gambling  debts,  to  neglect  or  evade  all  others  : 

honour,  again,  allows  you  to  seduce  a  married  woman  :  and  he  would  secretly  insinuate  that  honour  ei^nt  ail 

this  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  honour  simply  forbears  to  forbid  all  this  :  in  other  words,  it  is  a  very  limited  rule  of 

action,  not  applying  to  one  case  of  conduct  itf  fifty.    It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  Ecclesiastical  Courts  sanction 

murder,  because  that  crime  lies  out  of  their  jurisdiction. ,         .  . 
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(be  eril  were  erer  to  become  an  exteniive  one,  the 
notice  of  Pariiement  eoon  W9uid  be  attmeted  to  the 
enbject ;  and  henoe  we  maj  derive  a  bint  for  an 
amended  view  of  the  policy  adopted  in  paet  agee. 
Princee  not  dietingniahedfor  tbeir  leligione  eemplee, 
made  it,  in  difierent  agee  and  plaoee^  a  capital 
efienoe  to  engage  in  a  duel :  whence  it  is  inferred, 
lilflely,  that,  in  former  timee,  a  more  public 
homage  was  paid  to  Christian  principle.  But  the 
fiict  is,  that  not  the  anti-Christian  character  oi 
the  offence  so  much  as  its  greater  frequency,  and 
the  consequent  extension  of  a  ciyil  mischief  was 
the  ruling  consideration  with  the  lawgiver.  Among 
other  causes  for  this  greater  prevalence  of  duels, 
tras  the  composition  of  armies,  more  often  brought 
together  upon  meroenaiy  principles  ftt>m  a  laige 
variety  of  different  nations,  whose  peculiar  usages, 
points  of  traditional  honour,  and  even  the  oddness 
oi  their  several  languages  to  the  ear,  formed  a 
perpetual  occa^n  of  insult  and  quarreL  FlueUen*s 
affUr  with  Pistol,  we  may  be  sure,  was  no  rare  but 
a  representative  case. 

Secondly  In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said 
about  duelling,  as  the  great  conductor  for  carrying 
off  the  excess  of  angry  irritation  in  society,  1  will 
repeat  what  was  said  to  me  by  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  distinguished  powers,  as  vrell  as  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  in  reference  to  a  provhicial 
Bnglish  town,  and  the  cabals  which  prevailed 
there.  These  cabals— eome  political,  arising  out 
of  past  electioneering  contests ;  some  municipal, 
arising  out  of  the  corporation  disputes;  some 
personal,  arising  out  of  family  rivalships,  or  old 
traditionary  disputes—had  led  to  various  feuds 
that  vexed  the  peace  of  the  town  in  a  degree  very 
considerably  beyond  the  common  experience  of 
towns  reaching  the  same  magnitude.  How  was 
this  accounted  fort  The  word  tradenium  is,  more 
than  even  the  term  mtddU  eiaity  liable  to  great 
ambiguity  of  meaning ;  for  it  includes  a  range  so 
latge  as  to  take  in  some  who  tread  on  the  heels 
even  of  the  highest  aristocncy,  and  some  at  the 
other  end,  who  rank  not  at  ail  higher  than  day- 
labourers  or  handicraftsmen.  Now,  those  who 
ranked  with  gentlemen,  icok  the  ordinary  course 
of  gentlemen  in  rioting  themselves  under  personal 
insults;  and  the  result  was,  that,  amongst  th€m 
or  their  families,  no  fends  were  subsisting  of  ancient 
standing.  No  ill  blood  was  nursed ;  no  calumnies 
or  conspicuous  want  of  charity  prevailed.  Not 
that  they  often  feught  duels :  on  the  contrary,  a 
duel  vras  a  very  rare  event  amongst  the  indigenous 
gentry  of  the  place ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  secure 
all  the  effects  of  duelling,  that  it  .was  known,  vrith 
respect  to  this  class,  that,  in  the  last  resort,  they 
were  ready  to  fight.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lowest  order  of  tradesmen  had  their  method  of  ter- 
minating quarrels— the  old  English  method  of 
their  fathers — vie.,  by  pugilistic  contests.  And 
C^  also  cherished  no  nudice  sgainst  each  other  or 
amongst  their  families.  *^But,"  said  my  infor- 
mant, ^some  of  those  who  occupied  the  interme- 
diate stations  in  this  hierarchy  of  trade,  found 
themselves  mo6t  awkwardly  situated.  So  far  they 
Ihared  in  the  refinements  of  modem  society,  that 
Mkey  disdiuned  tlie  coarse  mode  of  settling  qoaxrels 


by  their  fists.  On  the  other  haiKi,  i 
special  and  peculiar  reason  presnng 
class,  which  restrained  them  from  i 
the  more  aristocratic  modes  of  fig^bl 
vrere  sensible  of  a  ridicule,  which 
attaches  to  many  of  the  leaa  «lerate< 
modes  of  exercising  trade  in  goini^  crat  t 
sword  and  pistol.  This  ridicule  was 
and  made  more  effectual,  in  tkeir  caw 
droumstance  of  the  Royal  Family  an4i 
making  this  particular  town  a  frequei 
residence.  Besides  that  i^iart  firom  tl 
many  of  them  depended  for  a  UrelihcHN 
patronage  of  royalty  or  of  the  nobilit: 
to  their  suite ;  and  most  oi  these  pati 
have  resented  their  intrusion  upon  the 
ground  of  the  aristocracy  in  condactiti 
of  honour.  What  was  the  omuequenc 
persons,  having  no  natural  outkt  for  thei 
sensibilities,  being  abscdutely  debarred] 
mode  of  settling  their  diq>utea  eheri.<i 
tinguishable  feuds !  their  quarrels  in  fa 
natural  terminations ;  and  the  result  wi 
of  malice  and  most  unchristian  want  o 
which  could  not  hope  for  any  final  reptj 
in  death.*'  Such  was  the  report  of  my 
friend :  the  particular  town  may  be  easil 
at ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  its  cond 
tinues  as  of  old. 

Third^^  It  b  a  veiy  eomnurn  aUegatia 
dneUing,  that  the  ancient  Romans  and 
never  practised  this  mode  of  settling  dispi 
the  inference  is,  <rf  course,  un&vourshI< 
Christianity,  but  to  us  as  inconsistent  du 
our  own  religion ;  and  a  second  inferenc 
the  principle  of  personal  honour,  weU  am 
cannot  require  this  satisfisction  for  its 
For  the  present  I  shall  say  nothing  on  th 
head,  but  not  for  want  of  something  to  my 
respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  profound  i 
founded  on  inacquaintanoe  with  the  mam 
the  spirit  of  mannets  prevalent  amonet 
imperfectly  civilised  nations.  Honoor  wa.H 
not  developed  in  many  of  its  modifications  i 
eitlier  Greeks  or  Romans.  Cudgelling  wa 
time  used  as  the  remedy  in  cases  of  out 
libel  and  pasquinade.  But  it  is  a  point  rei 
to  the  praise  of  either  people,  that  no  rii 
notice  was  taken  of  any  poeeible  pem>r 
simply  because  the  most  hideoiu  license  lu 
established  for  centuries  in  tongue  license  s 
manly  Billingsgate.  This  had  been  promc 
the  example  hourly  ringing  in  their  ears  of 
scurrility.  Vema — ^that  is,  the  slave  born 
family — ^had  each  from  the  other  one  an 
and  proverbial  diaracter  of  fool-monthed  eloq 
whidi  heard  from  infancy,  could  not  but  f 
a  model  almost  unconsciously  to  those  irfa 
occasion  publicly  to  practise  vituperative  rh 
What  they  remembered  of  this  veraik  licen 
ness,  constituted  the  staple  of  their  talk  in 
situations.  And  the  horrible  UlnrtratioBs  lefl 
by  the  most  accomplished  and  literary  oi 
Roman  orators,  of  their  shamelen  atid  won 
fluency  in  this  dialect  of  unlioenied  abua! 
aridatioei^  not  to  be  resiatad,  of  roch  obtun 
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saoh  coaneneM  of  flaeling,  bo  atier  a  deflect  of  all 
the  gentlemanly  seniibilitiee,  that  no  man,  alive  to 
the  real  state  of  things  amongst  them,  would  ever 
think  of  pleading  their  example  in  any  other  view 
than  as  an  object  of  unmiti^ted  disgust.  At  all 
eyents,  the  long'^stablished  custom  of  deluging 
each  other  in  die  Forum,  or  eren  in  the  Senate, 
with  the  foullest  abuse,  the  precedent  traditionally 
delirered  through  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Cesar  and  Cicero,  had  so  robbed  it  of  its  sting, 
that,  as  a  subject  for  patient  endurance,  or  an 
occasion  for  self  conquest  in  mastering  the  feelings, 
it  had  no  merit  at  all.  Anger,  prompting  an 
appeal  to  the  cudgel,  there  might  be,  but  sense  of 
wounded  honour^  requiring  a  reparation  by  appeal 
to  arms,  or  a  washing  away  by  blood,  no  such 
feeling  could  hare  been  subdued  or  oyercome  by  a 
Roman,  for  none  such  existedt  The  feelings  of 
wounded  honour  on  such  occasions,  it  will  be 
allowed,  are  mere  reflections  (through  sympathetic 
agencies)  of  feelings  and  opimons  already  existing, 
and  generally  dispersed  through  society.  Now,  in 
Roman  society,  tiie  case  was  a  mere  subject  for 
laughter ;  for  there  were  no  feelings  or  opinions 
pointing  to  honour,  petBonal  honour  as  a  principle 
of  action,  nor,  consequently  to  wounded  honour  as 
a  subject  of  complaint.  The  Romans  were  not 
abore  duelling,  but  simply  not  up  to  that  level  of 
civilisation. 

linaUy^  with  respect  to  the  suggestion  of  a  Oomri 
9fHan&ur^  much  might  be  said  that  my  limits  will 
not  allow ;  but  two  suggestions  I  will  make.  I^rtty 
Reculring  to  a  thing  I  have  already  said,  I  must 
repeat  that  no  justice  would  be  shown  unless  (in  a 
spirit  very  different  from  that  which  usually  pre- 
vails in  society)  the  weight  of  public  indignation 
and  the  displeasure  of  the  court  were  made  to  settle 
conspicuously  upon  the  aoorbsbor  ;  not  upon  the 
chaUenger,  who  is  often  the  party  sufiering  under 
insuflbrable  provocation  (provocation  whidi  even 
the  stemneas  of  penal  law  and  the  holiness  of  Chris- 
tian faith  allow  lit>r,)  but  upon  the  author  of  the 
original  offenoe.    JSdctmdfy^  A  much  more  search- 
ing investigation  must  be  made  into  the  conduct 
of  the  SBCOHSfl  than  is  usual  in  the  unprofessional 
and  careless  inquisitions  of  the  publio  into  such 
affiiirs.    Often  enough,  the  seconds  hold  the  fete  of 
thdr  principals  entirely  in  their  hands ;  and  in- 
stances are  not  a  few,  within  even  my  limited 
knowledge,  of  cases  where  murder  has  been  really 
committed,  not  by  the  party  who  fired  the  fatal 
buUet^  but  by  him  who  (having  it  in  his  power  to 
interfere  without  loss  of  nonour  to  any  party)  has 
cruelly  thought  fit — [and,  in  some  instances,  appa- 
rently for  no  purpose  but  that  of  decorating  him- 
self with  the  name  of  an  energetic  man,  and  of 
producing  a  public  **  setuaHon/^  as  it  is  called-Hi 
sanguinary  affair] — ^to  goad  on  the  tremulous  sen- 
sibility of  a  mind  distracted  between  the  sense  of 
honour  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  agonizing  claims 
of  a  fiimily  on  the  other,  into  fatal  extremities  that 
Inight,  by  a  slight  concession,  have  been  avoided. 
I  could  mention  several  instances  ;  but,  in  some  of 
these,  I  know  the  circumstances  only  by  report. 


happy  subject  of  the  affiiUr*  The  ease  Was  this  :-«^ 
A  man  of  distinguished  inerit^  whom  I  shall  not 
describe  more  particularly,  because  it  is  no  part  tif 
my  purpose  to  recall  old  buried  feuds^  or  to  insiu'* 
uate  any  penmal  blame  whatsoever  (my  busi« 
ness  being  not  with  this  or  that  man^  hut  with  a 
system  and  its  principles ;)  this  man,  by  a  step 
well-meant  but  injudicious,  and  liable  to  a  very 
obvious  mishiterpretation,  as  though  taken  in  a 
view  of  self-interest,  had  entangled  himself  in  a 
quarrel.  That  quarrel  would  have  been  settled 
amicably,  or,  if  not  amicably,  at  least  without 
bloodshed,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unlucky  aooident 
combined  with  a  very  unwise  advice.  One  mom-* 
ing,  after  the  main  dispute  had  been  pretty  well 
acyusted,  he  was  standing  at  the  fireside  after 
breakfast,  talking  over  the  afiair  so  far  as  it  had 
already  travelled,  when  it  suddenly  and  most  un« 
happily  came  into  his  head  to  put  this  general 
questioh — **  Pray,  does  it  strike  you  tliat  people 
will  be  apt,  on  a  review  of  this  whole  dispute,  to 
think  that  there  has  been  too  much  talking  and  too 
little  doing ?'*  His  evil  genius  so  ordered  it, 'that 
the  man  to  whom  he  put  this  question,  was  one 
who,  having  no  military  character  to  rest  on^ 
could  not  (or  thought  he  could  not)  recommend 
thoee  padficoounsels  which  a  truly  braveman  is  ever 
ready  to  suggest— I  put  the  most  friendly  construe* 
tion  upon  his  conduct— and  his  answer  was  thi»*^ 
**  Why,  if  you  insist  upon  my  giving  a  faithful  re« 
ply,  if  you  HfiU  require  me  to  be  sincere  (though  I 
r«dly  wish  you  would  not,)  in  that  ease  my  duty 
is  to  tell  you,  that  the  world  haa  been  too  free  in 
its  remarks-^that  it  has,  with  its  usual  iigusticei 
been  sneering  at  literary  men  and  pap^  pdUts^  aa 
the  ammunition  in  which  they  trade ;  in  short| 
my  dear  friend,  the  world  has  presumed  to  say  that 
not  you  only,  but  that  both  parttee,  have  shown  a 
little  of ''<——•*'  Yes ;  I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  say,*'  interrupted  the  other,  ^^  of  thd  wMe/solAsr. 
Is  it  not  so  V* — ^*  Exactly  ;  you  have  hit  the  mark 
— ^that  is  what  they  say.  But  how  ufijust  it  ia ; 
for,  says  I,  but  yesterday,  to  Mr.  L.  M.,  who  Was 
going  on  making  himself  merry  with  the  affair  in 
a  way  that  was  perfectly  scandalous — *  ^,'  saya 

I,*' ^but  this  M)f«  /never  reached  the  ears  of  ^ 

unhappy  man  :  he  had  heard  enough ;  and,  as  a 
secondary  dispute  was  still  going  on  Uiat  had  growa 
out  of  the  first,  he  seized  the  very  first  openiQg 
which  offered  itself  for  provoking  the  issue  of  a 
quarreL  The  other  party  was  not  backward  or 
slack  in  answering  the  appeal ;  and  thusi  in  one 
morning,  the  prospect  was  overcast — ^peace  was  no 
longer  possible ;  and  a  hostile  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged. Even  at  this  meeting  much  still  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  seconds :  there  was  an  absolute 
certainty  that  all  fatal  consequences  might  have 
been  evaded,  with  perfect  consideration  for  the 
honour  of  both  parties.  The  principals  must  un- 
questionably have  felt  that;  but  if  the  seconds 
would  not  move  in  that  direction,  of  course  thmtr 
lips  were  sealed.  A  more  cruel  situation  could  not 
be  imagined  :  two  persons,  who  never,  perhaps, 
felt  more  than  that  fiction  of  enmity  which  be- 


te oae",  hdwevfer,  I  had  itity  iitfomation  firon  par«   longed  to  the  situation^  that  is  to  My»  assumed  the 

ties  who  were  personally  connected  with  the  un«   enmity  which  society  presumes  rationally  iavldcDt 
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t»  a  cextdn  portion — aMtuned  it  as  a  point  of 
honour^  but  did  not  heartily  feel  it ;  and  even  for  the 
alight  shade  of  animoidty  which,  for  half  an  hour, 
they  might  have  really  felt,  had  thoroughly  quelled 
it  before  the  meeting,  these  two  persons — ^under  no 
impulses  whaterer,  good  or  bad,  from  within,  but 
purely  in  a  hateful  necessity  of  serrile  obedience 
to  a  command  from  without — ^prepared  to  perpe- 
trate what  must,  in  that  frame  of  dispassionate 
temper  have  appeared  to  each,  a  purpose  of  mur- 
der, as  r^farded  his  antagonist — a  purpose  of 
auidde,  as  regarded  himself.  Simply  a  word, 
barely  a  syllable,  was  needed  from  the  ^^  Friends  " 
(such  Friends!)  of  the  parties,  to  have  delivered 
tiiem,  with  honour,  from  this  dreadful  necessity : 
that  word  was  not  spoken  ;  and  because  a  breath, 
a  motion  of  the  lips,  was  wanting — because,  in 
fact^  the  seconds  were  thoughtless  and  without 
feeling,  one  of  the  parties  has  long  slept  in  a  pre- 
mature grave — his  early  blossoms  scattered  to  the 
wind — his  golden  promise  of  fruit  blasted ;  and  the 
other  has  since  lived  that  kind  of  life,  that^  in  my 
mind,  hs  was  happier  who  died.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  happened  in  the  duel  between  Lord 
Camelford  and  his  fiiend,  Mr  Best ;  something  of 
the  same  kind  in  that  between  Colonel  Montgomery 
and  Captain  Macnamara.  In  the  former  case,  the 
quarrel  was,  at  least,  for  a  noble  subject ;  it  con- 
cerned a  woman.  But  in  the  latter,  a  dog,  and  a 
thoughtless  lash  applied  to  his  troublesome  gam- 
bols, was  the  sole  subject  of  dispute.  The  colonel, 
as  is  well  known,  a  very  elegant  and  generous 
young  man,  fell;  and  Captain  Macnamara  had 
thenceforwards  a  worm  at  his  heart  whose  gnaw- 
ings  never  died.  He  was  a  post-captain  ;  and  my 
brother  afterwards  sailed  with  him  in  quality  of 
midshipman.  From  him  I  have  often  heard 
affecting  instances  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
pangs  of  remorse  had  availed,  to  make  one  of  the 
bravest  men  in  the  service  a  mere  panic-haunted, 
and,  in  a  moral  sense,  almost  a  paralytic  wreck. 
He  that^  whilst  his  hand  was  unstained  with  blood, 
wotild  have  faced  an  army  of  fiends  in  discharge  of 
his  duty,  now  fancied  danger  in  every  common 
rocking  of  a  boat :  he  made  himself  at  times,  the 
subject  of  laughter  at  the  messes  of  the  junior  and 
more  thoughtless  officers  :  and  his  hand,  whenever 
he  had  occasion  to  handle  a  spy-glass,  shook,  (to 
use  the  common  ima$^,)  or,  rather,  shivered,  like 
an  aspen  tree.    Now,  if  a  regular  tribunal,  authen- 


ticated, by  Parliament,  as  the  fountain  of  law, 
and,  by  the  Sovereign,  as  the  fountain  of  honour, 
were,  under  the  very  narrowest  constitution,  to 
apply  itself  merely  to  a  review  of  the  whole  con- 
duct pursued  by  tiie  seconds,  even  under  this  re- 
striction such  a  tribunal  would  operate  with  great 
advantage.  It  is  needless  to  direct  any  severity  to 
the  conduct  of  the  principals,  unless  when  that 
conduct  has  been  outrageous  or  wanton  in  provo- 
cation :  supposing  any  thing  tolerably  reasonable 
and  natund  in  the  growth  of  the  quarrel,  after  the 
quarrel  is  once  "  constituted,"  (to  borrow  a  term 
of  Scotch  law,)  the  principidsy  as  they  are  called 
with  relation  to  the  subject  of  dispute,  are  neither 
principals  nor  even  secondaries  for  the  subsequent 
management  of  the  dispute  :  they  are  delivered  up, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of  their  tech- 
nical '^  friends;"  pasrive  to  the  law  of  social  usage 
as  regards  the  general  necessity  of  pursuing  tlie 
dispute ;  passive  to  the  directions  of  their  seconds 
as  regards  the  particular  mode  of  pursuing  it.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  seconds  who  are  the  proper  objects 
of  notice  for  courts  of  honour ;  and  the  error  has 
been,  in  framing  the  project  of  such  a  court,  to 
imagine  the  inquiry  too  much  directed  upon  the 
behaviour  of  those  who  cease  to  be  free  agents 
from  the  very  moment  that  they  become  liable 
to  any  legal  investigation  whatever:  simply  as 
quarrellers,  the  parties  are  no  objects  of  question  ; 
tiiey  are  not  within  the  field  of  any  police  review ; 
and  the  very  first  act  which  brings  them  within 
that  field,  translates  the  responsibility  (because 
the  free  agency)  from  themselves  to  their  seconds. 
The  whole  quegHo  vexatOy  therefore,  reduces  itself 
to  these  logical  moments,  (to  speak  the  language 
of  mathematics :)  the  two  parties  mainly  con- 
cerned in  the  case  of  duelling,  are  Society  and  the 
Seconds.  The  first,  by  authorijdng  such  a  mode 
of  redress ;  the  latter,  by  conducting  it.  Now,  I 
presume,  it  will  be  thought  hopeless  to  arraign 
Society  at  the  bar  of  any  earthly  court,  or  apply 
any  censure  or  any  investigation  to  its  mode  of 
thinking.*  To  the  principals^  for  the  reasons 
given,  it  would  be  unjust  to  apply  them ;  and  the 
inference  is,  that  the  seconds  are  the  parties  to 
whom  their  main  agency  should  be  directed— as 
the  parties  in  whose  hands  lies  the  practical  control 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
opportunities,  (so  easily  improved  by  a  wise  hu- 
manity)— ^for  sparing   bloodshed,  for  promoting 


*  If  it  be  asked  by  what  title  I  represent  Society  as  authorizing  (nay,  as  necessitating)  duels,  I  answer,  that  I  do 
not  aUnde  to  any  floating  opinions  of  influential  circles  in  society ;  for  these  are  in  continual  conflict,  and  it  ^^"^7^ 
difficult  even  to  guess  in  which  direction  the  preponderance  would  lie.  I  build  upon  two  undeniable  results,  to  be 
anticipated  in  any  regular  case  of  duel,  and  supported  by  One  uniform  course  of  precedent : — Firtt,  That,  in  a  civil 
abjudication  of  any  such  case,  assuming  only  that  it  has  been  fairiy  conducted,  and  agreeably  to  the  old  received 
usages  of  England,  no  othei*  verdict  is  ever  given  by  a  jury  than  one  of  acquittal  Secondly,  That,  before  military 
tribunals,  the  result  is  still  stronger ;  for  the  party  liable  to  a  challenge  is  not  merely  acquitted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  if  he  accepts  it  with  any  issue  whatsoever,  but  is  positively  dishonoured  and  degraded  (nay,  even  dismissed 
the  service,  virtually  under  colour  of  a  request  that  he  will  sell  outV  if  he  does  not.  These  precedents  form  the 
current  law  for  English  society,  as  existing  amongst  gentlemen.  Duels,  pushed  a  Fouiramee,  and  on  the  savage 
principles  adopted  by  a  few  gambling  ruffians  on  the  Continent,  (of  which  a  good  description  is  i^ven  in  the  novel 
of  The  most  wrfortumate  Man  in  the  World,)  or  by  old  bucaneering  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  at  war  with  all  toe 
world,  and  in  the  desperation  of  cowardice,  demanding  to  flght  in  a  saw-pit  or  across  a  table,— this  sort  of  duels 
is  as  little  recognised  by  the  indulgence  of  English  law,  as,  in  the  other  extreme,  the  mock  duels  of  ^"°^ 
Burschen  are  recognised  by  the  galhtntry  of  English  society.  Duels  of  the  latter  sort  would  be  deemed  beneftth 
the  dignity  of  judicial  inquiry :  duels  of  Uie  other  sort,  beyond  its  indulgence.  But  all  other  duels,  fkirly  manag^^l 
IB  the  oircomstances,  are  nndeniaUy  privileged  amongst  non-military  persons,  and  commanded  to  those  who  are 
militaiy. 
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reconciliation,  for  making  those  overtures  of  accom- 
modation and  generous  apology  which  the  brave  are 
so  ready  to  agree  to,  in  atonement  for  hasty  words, 
or  rash  movements  of  passion,  but  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  originate.  In  short,  for  im- 
pressing the  utmost  possible  spirit  of  humanizing 
charity  and  forbearance  upon  a  practice  which, 
after  all,  must  for  ever  remain  somewhat  of  an 
opprobium  to  a  Christian  people ;  but  which,  tried 
by  the  law  of  worldly  wisdom,  is  the  finest  bequest 
of  chivalry;  the  most  economic  safety-valve  for 
man's  malice  that  man's  wit  could  devise;  the 
most  absolute  safe-guard  of  the  weak  against  the 
brutal ;  and,  finally,  (once  more  to  borrow  the  words 
of  Burke,)  in  a  sense  the  fullest  and  most  prac- 
tical, **  the  cheap  defence  of  nations ;"  not  indeed 
against  the  hostility  which  besieges  from  wiihoutj 
but  against  the  far  more  operative  nuisance  of  bad 
passions  that  vex  and  molest  the  social  intercourse 
of  men  by  ineradicable  impulses  from  within. 

I  may  illustrate  the  value  of  one  amongst  the 
suggestions  I  have  made,  by  looking  back  and 
applying  it  to  part  of  my  last  anecdote :  the  case 
of  that  promising  person  who  was  cut  off  so  pre- 
maturely for  himself,  and  so  ruinously  for  the 
happiness  of  the  surviving  antagonist.  I  may 
mention,  (as  a  feust  known  to  me  on  the  very  best 
authority,)  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
consulted  by  a  person  of  distinction,  who  had  been 
interested  in  the  original  dispute,  with  a  view  to 
his  opinion  upon  the  total  merits  of  the  afiair,  on 
its  validity,  as  a  '^  fighting "  quarrel,  and  on  the 
behaviour  of  the  parties  to  it.  Upon  the  last 
question,  the  opinion  of  his  Grace  was  satisfactory. 
His  bias,  undoubtedly,  if  he  has  any,  is  likely  to 
lie  towards  the  wisdom  of  the  peace-maker ;  and 
possibly,  like  many  an  old  soldier,  he  may  be  apt 
to  regard  the  right  of  pursuing  quarrels  by  arms 
as  a  privilege  not  hastily  to  be  extended  beyond 
the  military  body.  But,  on  the  other  question,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  the  duke  denied  that 


it  required  a  duel ;  or  that  a  duel  was  its  natural 
solution.  And  had  the  duke  been  the  mediator,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
would  now  have  been  living.  Certainly,  the  second 
quarrel  involved  far  less  of  irritating  materials 
than  the  first.  It  grew  out  of  a  hasty  word,  and 
nothing  more ;  such  as  drops  from  parliamoitaiy 
debaters  every  night  of  any  interesting  discussion 
— drops  hastily,  is  as  hastily  recalled,  or  excused, 
perhaps^  as  a  venial  sally  of  passion,  either  by  the 
good  sense  or  the  magnanimity  of  the  party  inter- 
ested in  the  wrong.  Indeed,  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  who  took  notice  of  the  affair,  the 
seconds,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  in  this  case,  must  be 
regarded  as  deeply  responsible  for  the  tragical  issue; 
nor  did  I  hear  of  one  person  who  held  them  blame- 
less, except  that  one  who,  of  all  others,  might  the 
most  excusably  have  held  them  wrong  in  any  result. 
But  now,  from  such  a  case  brought  under  the  review 
of  a  court,  such  as  I  have  supposed,  and  improved  in 
the  way  I  have  suggested,  a  lesson  so  memorable 
might  have  been  given  to  the  seconds,  by  a  two- 
years'  imprisonment — punishment  light  enough  for 
the  wreck  of  happiness  which  they  caused— that 
soon,  from  this  single  case,  raised  into  a  memorable 
precedent,  there  would  have  radiated  an  effect  upon 
future  duels  for  half  a  century  to  come.  And  no 
man  can  easily  persuade  me  that  he  b  in  earnest 
about  the  extinction  of  duelling,  who  does  not  lend 
his  countenance  to  a  suggestion  which  would,  at 
least,  mitigate  the  worst  evils  of  the  practice,  and 
would,  by  placing  the  main  agents  in  responsibility 
to  the  coiurt,  bring  the  duel  itself  immediately 
under  the  direct  control  of  that  court;  would 
make  a  legal  tribunal  not  reviewers  subsequently, 
but,  in  a  manner,  spectators  of  the  scene ;  and 
would  carry  judicial  moderation  and  skill  into  the 
veiy  centre  of  angry  passions ;  not,  as  now  they 
act,  inefiiciently  to  review,  and,  by  implication, 
sometimes  to  approve  their  most  angry  ebullitions^ 
but  practically  to  control  and  repress  them. 


THE  PALACE-MOTHER. 


▲  NEW  TSilR's  CONGRATULATION,  AND  OFFRRINO  OP  HOPE,  ON  TEX  NOW  MATEBNAL  CHAKACTIB  OF 

HER  MAJESTY. 


BY  ONE  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 


*'  How  can  my  mose  wut  eabject  to  invent, 
VHiile  thoa  dort  breaihe,  that  poorVt  into  my  vone 
Thine  oim  sweet  aigmnent.**--SHAK8PSAai^  Sonnbts. 


Pbaisb  to  the  vanitdied !  to  the  old  year  Jhraise ! 

It  came  with  promise,  went  out  promiseHsrown'd ; 

Even  at  its  threshold  bridal-wreaths  it  woond^ 
And,  flying,  left  ns  in  as  prond  amaze, — 

The  nuptials  blest,  the  royal  babe  made  known. 

And  now  a  qneen-matemal  on  the  throne. 

0  how  the  joy-bells  rang  their  loudest  peal, 
The  gratefU  news  was  carried  through  the  land  ; 
From  spire  to  spire  fast  wrought  the  willing  hand — 

Glad  tidings  they,  and  gladaome  to  reveal ! 
And  still  this  New  Year  strengthens  the  delight, 
And  Hope's  as  eager  to  pursue  the  fl%ht  t 


The  cradle  toys— and  blissAil  babyhood, 
Lo  1  itien,  the  FahMe-Motiier  at  the  sight 
(Young  in  her  years,  and  young  in  the  delight) 

Strange  gaaing  in  her  self-found  solitnd^-^ 
The  heart  up-hnshed, and  erery  thoughiawe-chsm'd 
To  see  Ioto's  dreaming  thus  to  ^dtnuuAvm'd ! 

« 

And  very  beantiftd  that  life-bud  Is 
In  its  freah  innocence — ^the  lip,  cheelc,  eye, 
And  the  small  hand  put  out  so  tryingiy ; 

And  atill,  by  times,  the  feet,  in  freedom's  bliss, 
Workmg  their  gathering  powers  beneath  the  drspe 
That  sho^TB  the  moTementy  thoui^  it  scoteens  the  Aapo ! 
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And  &Mr  tiifti  mbUhm  is  aaoUier  (SMe, 

Sotting  the  aoene— ihe  mild,  yet  evnest  Bire 
And  lubppy  husband,  with  his  hope  on  fire 
At  wh9.t  may  be  the  future  of  his  race — 
A  daughter  now,  and  other  pledges  yet— 
Star  linked  with  star  aa  nerer  more  to  oei ! 

father  and  prinoe  I  hew  rieh  the  homage  &Ufl  I 
Afother  and  queen  is  she — ^the  faroured  one ; 
But  chielly  where  the  birth-pang  sharp  has  gone. 

There  Nature,  the  enthralling,  most  enthralls, — 
The  inwwrd  woman  tried  and  touehed  has  beaB,    . 

•  And  l)er  new  name  is  prouder  even  than  Qneea ! 

'Tis  not  in  any  state  to  take  away      ^ 

The  nature  of  our  nature,  or  coneeaT; 

The  heart  must  throb  or  rot ;  the  feelings  Ibel ; 
Oor  bearing's  the  oondition  of  our  olar  t 

The  diadem  of  glory  desks  the  beaa« 

Yet  oannot  the  feet  leave  the  earth  th^y  lre«d  I 

And  thou,  high  sovereign  lady— Mother  now !' 
And  thou  dost  know  this,  bi  thy  inward  thought : 
Nature,  the  teacher,  hath  this  lessen  taoghty 

And  all  who  wateh  thee,  trace  it  on  thy  brow— 
The  new  sweet  charge  that  takes  the  heart  to  school, 
And  ms.kes  I  lqye  1^  stronger  than  I  kule. 

Uege  lady — ^Mother  I  vea,  I  Judge  it  so, 
And  have  in  this  withal  the  better  hope, 
Thaty  swaying,  as  thou  dosty  thou  wilt  |^ve  scope 

To  fiillest  smpathy  for  those  below— 
The  humDle  throng  of  mothers,  from  whose  womb 
Britannia  takes  her  greatness,  or  her  doom ! 

fhrsngfa  the  drear  nooks  where  abject  snflhriiig  lias 
In  shivering  pain,  or  dread  incertitude, 
Where  ^e  dry  nipple  cannot  give  the  food| 

And  the  weak,  gum-mocked  infant  moans  sad  dies, — 
There,  as  a  mother  of  the  mother  think. 
And  link  around  thee  still  the  eloser  link. 

The  poor  produce  in  pain— and  so  do  all ; 

But  ah  !  how  much  is  added  to  the  same  ! 

How  little  of  the  nurse  the  hut  can  clidm ! 
How  fbw  the  oomfbrts  fbund  within  that  vraU ! 

A  bed  of  straw  perhaps,  and  eover  thin, 

And  the  keen  draughts  for  ever  breaking  in  S 

Some  neighbour  grandame,  kindly  as  she's  old. 
The  only  friend  to  lend,  by  times,  a  hand. 
Brush  up  the  floor — do  any  small  command, 

Hobbling  from  spot  to  spot  with  carefhl  hold  ) 
Yet  what  can  she  to  help  the  greater  wo ! 
How  give  those  features  which  such  home  should  show ! 

Where  is  the  caudle  choice !  the  curtaitf ed  charm  t 
Where  each  accompaniment  we  would  espy  1 
The  ever-wanted  change,  all  clean  and  d^, 

The  wholesome  gearing  of  the  tiny  form ! 
The  father  prideAil  as  the  scene  reveals  I 
And  the  fond  mother  smiling  as  she  feels  1 

There  may,  perchanoe,  be  other  children,  toe^ 
AU  gathered  close  together  in  that  shed  ; 
And  some  they  strive  to  climb  upon  the  bed 

And  bring  the  little  stranger  to  the  view ; 
And  now^  anon,  the  place  becomes  iJl  riot-^ 
The  pfJe,  thin  hand  vaia  beokeni^g  to  b^  quiet  I 


Nor  is  this  all— nor  yet  the  worst— <br  flo<m 
The  needy  wantons  seek  the  cupboard  door, 
And  then  it  is  the  poor  are  truly  poor — 

There  is  no  dinner,  though  it  be  late  noon  ! 
The  babe,  too,  craves — and,  yielding  that  reqaest, 
She  wishes  for  each  month  she  had  a  breast ! 

Mother  or  Queen !  'tis  trying  Winter  time, 
The  rain  is  wetting,  or  the  frosts  are  cold. 
The  snow  before  the  vision  thickly  roll'd, 

Cheerless  the  grate,  and  chill  the  window  grime : 
O  moumfhl,  therefore,  in  this  season's  fright, 
The  wife  who  has  not  wherewith  to  delight  I 

Lo,  thy  own  baby  !  take  it  on  the  knee 
And  watch  the  wistful  glances  upward  cast : 
How  much  of  hope  is  there  !  and  trial  past  I 

And  every  woman  feels  as  fervently  ; 
The  great  law  conquers  that  outweighs  all  law ; 
And  Where's  the  mother  can  from  it  withdraw  f 

Nor  doth  this  mighty  thraldom  stop  even  there : 

The  fkther,  brother,  sister— every  tie. 

Near  or  remote,  in  the  affinity 
Of  kindred,  intertwisting,  hath  its  share, — 

And  thus  still  on,  as  still  the  claim  extends. 

Till  all  the  human  host  become  as  friends ! 

As  Queen,  Wife,  Mother— thou,  O  madam,  then. 
Hast  noble  state,  and  offering,  to  thee  given. 
One  of  the  few,  as  set  apart  by  Heaven 

To  wake  high  wish,  and  cherish  it  again  ; 
And  now  to  bind  this  duty  closer  still. 
Thy  own  sweet  babe  will  but  the  better  skill ! 

It  were  indeed  most  treason-like  to  doubt ; 
And  vet,  withal,  the  heart  may  be  betray'd, 
And  follow  on — and  follow  but  a  shade  ! 

ThoughJ^ir  the  promise,  still  no  fhiit  come  out  I 
Proud  words  and  holy  phrases  all  o'erthrown. 
And,  hideous  Idol  t— Sblf  be  only  known ! 

0 !  woman,  mortal ! — ^weakly  like  us  all, 
Be  but  the  MOTHER  and  there  is  no  dread  ; 
Those  soft  attentions  o'er  the  infe.nt  shed— 

The  heed  that  nothing  evil  may  befkll— 
Each  precept  sage— each  admonition  kind. 
The  heart  enlarge,  till  all  a  share  m&y  find. 

As  thou  would'st  watch  the  time-up-growing  shoot, 
Trace  the  weak  virtues,  strengthening  every  day, 
See  reason  opening  to  its  proper  sway, 

And  every  motive  strike  from  wholesome  root ! 
As  thou,  the  Royal  Nursling,  would'st  befriend. 
So  generous  might'st  thou  work  the  wider  end  ! 

O  'twere  blessed  sight  to  see  this  scene  reveal'd, 
The  Queen,  true  mother  of  the  millions  all  1 
Though  in  her  Palaee-Home,  to  yet  reeaU 

The  many  deep  ills  round  about  conceal'd  ; 
To  make  the  doing  good,  and  aiming  vrell, 
The  chief  Ambition  wherein  to  ezcd. 

What  are  ^ur  psHy  strifes,  to  such  great  aims  1 — 
If  those  be  disappointed — these  sui^ceed ! 
Ah  1  very  wantonness,  and  dross  indeed  ! 

Virtue  will  show  the  more  deserving  claims : 
Take,  thra,  thy  baby— Mother  I  to  thy  faftatt. 
And,  looking  were-^Rmw^Ka  lu  nos  swr. 

J.  D.  p. 


Ill 


OLIVER  CROMWELL,    EDITED  BY  HORACE  SMITH,  Eaa. 


There  u  an  order  of  poems  of  which  Byron  has 
pithily  aaid,  **had  were  better  f  and  there  U  an 
Older  of  romances,  much  more  limited  in  number 
than  mediocre  poems,  which  approximate  so  closely 
to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  that  one  regrets 
they  are  not  quite  perfect.  Of  this  class  is  Oliver 
Cromwell  —  an  anonymous  work  of  mark  and 
likelihood ;  but,  from  its  very  structure,  wanting 
power  to  interest  the  reader — as  the  fortune^  of  its 
principal  personages  are  already  stamped  by  hi»> 
tory,— «nd  greatly  wanting  in  what  is  artistically 
called,  relief.  It  has  few  fictitious  characters,  and 
no  subordinate  personages,  affairs,  or  interests; 
though  these  are  fully  as  necessary,  in  truthfully 
and  dnmatically  representing  the  game  of  life,  as 
the  heroes  and  fa^roines.  In  Old  Mortality,  for  in- 
stance, Jenny  Dennison  and  Cuddie  Headrigg, 
vith  their  humour,  truthfulness,  and  minor  agency 
in  forwarding  the  plot,  are,  in  their  own  place,  as 
important  as  Claverfaouse  or  Edith  Bellenden. 
This  holds  of  the  fictions  of  all  the  great  novelists 
as  much  as  of  the  many-coloured  life  represented 
in  Shak^eare's  dramas.  These,  indeed,  compre- 
hend universal  life,  throughout  its  entire  and  com- 
plicated movements,  and  most  minute  ramifications. 

In  so  far  as  what  is  called  authentic  history  fails 
to  di^lay  the  internal  movements,  the  impelling 
impulses,  the  checks  and  counter-checks  of  the 
vast  machine  of  social  life,  history,  like  every  thing 
human,  is  imperfect.  Imagination  and  invention, 
claiming  a  wider  range,  step  in,  and  by  poetry, 
romance,  and  the  drama,  supply  its  deficiencies ; 
and,  by  tracing  what  might  be,  with  the  creative 
and  vivifying  hand  of  genius,  stamp  lively  fiction 
with  a  deeper  impress  of  truth  than  dull  hdstory. 

The  ronuince  of  Cromwell  has  one  special  claim 
on  notice.  The  romance  writers,  like  the  poets, 
are  generally  Tories ;  and  must,  we  fear,  continue 
so  in  spirit,  whatever  be  their  name,  until  opinion 
has  completed  its  b^^  work  of  revolutionizing  the 
world,  and  by  sweeping  away  factitious  dignitiesand 
conventional  distinctions,  unalterably  stamped  what 
is  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  noble,  as  Uie  alone 
worthy  to  be  admired  and  followed.  But  historians, 
as  weD  as  romance  writers,  are  also  too  generally 
Tories — ^we  use  the  word  in  a  wide  sense — and 
more  especially  the  standard  historians  of  England. 
Nowy  the  author  of  Cromwell,  if  not  a  republican, 
is  an  enthusiastic  liberal ;  and  so  far  a  partisan 
that  he  has  often  condescended  to  adopt  the  calum- 
nies on  royalty,  as  well  as  many  questionable  facts, 
of  the  age  of  which  he  writes :  and  this,  not 
througli  the  medium  of  his  personages,  where  these 
Roundhead  figments  might  have  had  propriety  and 
^matic  effect)  but  gravely,  in  his  own  person,  as 
the  narrator  of  the  story.  His  dislike  of  the 
Toral  martyr,  (as  Charles  I.  continues  to  be  nick- 
named, even  by  those  who  only  condemn  his  exe- 
cntion  from  reasons  of  humanity  and  policy,)  is 
only  inferior  in  his  dislike  of  the  queen,  Henrietta 
ICarie ;  which  is  carried  to  an  extreme  that  out- 
iagai||i0  wul  lioanas  of  the  historical  Toaaanoe: 


for  this  species  of  composition  has  its  laws;  ani 
th6se  we  consider  violated  when  documents  aif 
produced,  in  which  a  few  grains  of  traditionaiy 
fact  are  mingled  up  to  colour  a  vast  quantity  oi 
improbable  invention.  An  instance  of  this  la 
found  in  the  intercepted  letter  of  Charles  to  Hen- 
rietta, which  is  not  only  what  the  king  did  not 
write,  but  most  unlike  what  he  might  have  been 
presumed  to  ha^e  written ;  though  there  is  soma 
foundation  for  the  fact  of  a  letter  having  been  !»• 
tercepted  in  the  romantic  manner  described« 

With  Cromwell  lor  his  hero — ^to  develop  whose 
strangely-mingled  and  powerful  charaeter  all  hia 
care  and  ability  are  given — the  autlior  is  more  just 
and  discriminating  than  the  preface  of  the  editor 
led  us  to  expect :  the  shades  are  not  wholly  foi^ 
gotten,  though  the  lights  sometimes  overpower 
them ;  and  if  the  picture  is,  after  all,  incomplete— 
and  what  picture  of  Cromwell  can  be  otherwise, 
whether  traced  by  the  pen  of  sober  history  or  of 
bright  romance  ?--the  reader  learns  something  that 
is  both  new  and  true  of  that  wonderful  and  per- 
plexing personage,  the  English  Napoleon,  who^ 
glories  the  national  vanity  eagerly  appropriate«» 
even  while  loyalty  repudiates  the  prinoiples  and  die 
course  of  conduct  by  which  they  were  achieved. 
There  is  another  use  in  this  work,  as  in  every  bi»- 
torical  romance  proceeding  from  a  man  of  talent 
and  competent  information ; — ^the  perusal,  in  some 
sort,  supplies  the  place  of  history  to  those—and 
they  are  many — ^to  whom  histoxy,  in  its  undis- 
guised form,  is  utterly  repulsive.  Nor  was  that 
eminent  English  statesman  to  be  called  unread, 
who  owned  that  he  knew  the  history  of  England 
only  from  Shakspeare's  plays.  But  this  advantage 
holds  of  Cromwell,  and  that  in  no  faint  degree* 
Milton,  Hampden,  Fairfax,  and  the  master-spirits  of 
that  age,  figure  on  the  page,  or  carry  forward  the 
action,  as  well  as  Charies,  Henrietta,  and  Falk- 
land ;  and  the  bold  attempt  of  ^  bidding  these  dry- 
bones  live"— of  unsphering  these, immortals,  is,  of 
itself,  worthy  of  commendation ;  and,  where  soo- 
cessful,  of  high  praise.  But  there  is,  besides,  a 
rich  intermixture  of  pure  and  noble  romance  in 
^  Cromwell ;''  a  young  hero  cast  in  the  mould  of  that 
exalted  public  virtue  which  the  world  has  rarely 
seen ;  though  its  imagined  existence  is  proof  of  its 
possible  attainment.  With  this  hero,  the  romanee 
opens  in  the  good  old  and  approved  style:  nor- 
s^U  we  longer  detain  our  readers  from  hhn/ 

Edoab  Ardennb,  a  young  Englishman  of  good 
family  and  estate,  who,  to  ^e  pure  and  ardent  pa- 
triotism of  Hampden,  unites  the  intelleet  and  ndU- 
tary  genius  of  Cromwell  without  any  of  the  base- 
nesses by  which  the  noble  qualities  of  the  latter  weiie 
foully  alloyed,  is  just  returned  from  a  long  resi- 
dence on  Uie  Continent.  In  Greece  and  Italy  he 
had  enlarged  his  knowledge  both  of  civil  polity 
and  the  liberal  arts,  and  gained  the  friendship  of 
John  Milton.  Ardenne  had  afterwards  served  under 
the  Great  Gustavus.  He  is  pushing  onward  to 
his  father's  seat  in  the  north,  heedless  of  the  per- 
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suasioiiB  and  alanns  of  mine  host  of  the  White 
Dragon,  in  Royston,  who  employs  all  a  landlord's 
arts  to  induce  this  handsome,  gallantly  mounted, 
and  most  accomplished  cavalier,  to  tarry  under  his 
roof  over  the  night.  But  the  noble  cavalier,  who 
is  carefully  elaborated  at  all  points,  from  the  plume 
dancing  in  his  Spanish  hat  to  the  fetlocks  of  his 
Arabian  courser,  braves  or  scorns  danger,  and  fares 
forth  on  a  delicious  autumnal  evening  to  cross  the 
bleak  and  barren  hills  which  skirt  the  southern 
verge  of  Cambridgeshire.  As  the  night  fell  into  al- 
most utter  darkness  the  traveller  was  involved  in 
the  mazes  of  a  scattered  forest,  in  a  path  by  the 
miry  and  entangled  banks  of  the  Cam.  A  vio- 
lent thunderstorm  succeeds  the  delicious  evening  ; 
Mid  Ardenne,  to  crown  his  difficulties,  has  a  ren- 
contre with  a  party  of  deer-stealers.  He  is  bravely 
defending  himself  against  the  murderous  cross- 
bows and  quarter-staves  of  these  six  or  seven  mis- 
begotten knaves,  when  the  tramp  of  advancing 
horsemen  is  heazd. 

• 

**  What  knaves  be  these  1"  inquired  a  loud  and  disso- 
nant voice,  from  the  foremost  of  the  new-comers,  as  the 
cavalier  fell  back  toward  Ids  welcome  rescners, — ^  what 
knaves  be  these,  that  make  this  coil  on  the  highway  V 

^.Down  with  the  thieving  Oirgashites ! '*  shouted 
another  of  the  riders,  ere  an  answer  could  be  rendered 
to  the  querist ;  and,  at  the  word,  he  fired  a  petronel  at 
random,  its  momentary  flash  displaying  the  marauders 
Btraggling  as  best  they  might,  through  a  strong  black- 
thorn fence,  which  parted  the  road  firom  a  wild  tract  of 
coppice,  glade,  and  woodland. 

**  Deer-stealers,  Master  Oliver,''  he  continued,  re-sling- 
ing his  now  useless  weapon,  '^  after  the  herds  of  my 
Lord  de  la  Warr!  but  I  have  scared  them  for  the 
nonce  1" 

"  More  shame  t^  thee,  Giles  Overton,"  cried  the  same 
voice  which  had  ^t  spoken,  **  and  more  sin  likewise, 
to  use  the  carnal  weapon  thus  in  causeless  strife  ;  set- 
ting the  precious  spirit  of  a  being  like  to,  or — it  may 
well  be — ^better  than,  thyself,  upon  the  darkling  venture 
of  chance-medley  ;  and  bartering  a  human  life  against 
the  slaughter  of  a  valueless  and  soulless  beast  1  Go  to ! 
Giles  Overton,  see  that  thou  err  not  in  the  like  sort 
again  1 — But  art  thou  hurt,  good  sir !"  proceeded  the 
spedcer,  turning  in  his  saddle  toward  the  traveller  for 
whose  safety  he  had  come  up  so  opportunely — **  or  have 
we,  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  who  may  in  this — if  it 
be  not  presumptuous  in  me,  considering  how  unprofitable 
I  am,  and  the  mean  improvement  of  my  talent,  so  to 
judge  of  his  workings — ^have  vouchsafed  to  preserre 
thee  for  a  chosen  vessel, — ^have  we,  I  would  say,  come 
in  season  to  protect  thee  from  these  sons  of  Ammon  1" 

« Thanks  to  your  timely  aid,  fair  sir,"  replied  the 
cavalier,  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  strange  address 
of  his  preserrer,  for  he  had  but  recently  returned  to  his 
native  land  after  protracted  absence,  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  departure,  the  language  of  puritauism  was  not  yet 
in  vpgne  ;  ^  I  am  uninjured  ;  and  now,  I  pray  you  to 
increase  yet  ftirther  this  your  kindness,  by  informing  me 
the  straightest  road  for  Huntingdon  ;  it  cannot  be,  I  do 
suppose,  fkr  distant." 

**Good  lack — a  stranger — by  your  questioning,*' 
answered  he  who  had  been  called  OUver.  "  Hunting- 
don do  I  know  right  well — ^ay  I  even  as  one  knoweth 
the  tabernacle  of  his  abode,  and  the  burial  place  of  his 
fetheis  ;  but  I  profess  to  you  that  it  is  distant  by  Ml 
thirteen  mfles,  and  those  of  sorry  road.  But  ride  thou 
on  wHh  me  to  Boume,  some  three  miles  further,  and  I 
will  bestow  thee  at  a  house  where  thou  mayst  tarry 
until  mom — the  Fox  tavern  I  would  say — Phineas 
Goodenough,  my  glove  hath  fallen,  I  pray  thee  reach  it 
to  me — a  clean  house  truly,  kept  by  a  worthy  man — 
yea,  verily  a  good  man,  one  that  dwelleth  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  alway," 


''A  stranger  am  I,  doubtless,"  returned  the  other, 
**  eke  had  I  not  inquired  of  thee  that  which  then  I  had 
well  known  ;  and,  of  a  truth,  I  know  not  now  that  I  can 
do  aught  better  than  to  accept  your  proffer  frankly  as 
it  is  made !" 

*'  Be  it  so  !"  was  the  ready  answer.  **  Will  it  please 
you  to  ride  somewhat  briskly — ^for  myself,  I  am  bound 
an  hour's  ride  ftirther,  to  worshipful  master  Pym's,  nigh 
Caldecote." 

**  Ha  !  Pym,  the  friend  of  Hampden  and  John  Milton. 
I  knew  not  he  lived  hereabout,"  exclaimed  the  cavalier. 

^  And  what  knowest  thou,  so  I  may  ask  it,"  queried 
Oliver,  *'  of  Hampden  or  John  Milton !  Truly  I  took 
thee  for  a  carnal-minded  person,  but,  of  a  surety,  it  is 
not  for  a  man  to  judge  I" 

**  For  what  it  liketh  your  wisdom  to  mistake  me,  I 
know  not ;  nor,  to  speak  frankly,  do  I  care  greatly,'* 
replied  the  other ;  '*  but,  to  satisfy  your  question,  of 
Hampden  I  know  nothing,  save  that  the  mode  of  his 
resistance  to  that  illegal  claim  of  ship-money  hath 
reached  my  ears,  even  where  the  tongue  of  EUigland 
would  have  sounded  strangely.  John  Milton,  if  it  con- 
cerns you  any  thing  to  hear  of  him,  was,  and  that  too  for 
many  months,  my  chosen  comrade  of  the  road,  and  my 
most  eloquent  tutor  in  the  classic  lore  of  Italy !" 

**  In  Italy,  saidst  thou  ?  In  Italy,  and  with  John 
Milton!"  inquired  Oliver,  after  a  long  meditative  pause  ; 
and,  as  he  continued,  his  voice  had  lost  much  of  its  harsh- 
ness, and  his  manner  not  a  little  of  its  offensive  peculia- 
rity. *^  A  better  comrade  couldst  thou  not  have  chosen 
than  that  pure-minded  Christian — ^that  most  zealous  pa- 
triot.   Verily,  t  say  to  you,"    .... 

The  result  of  this  casual  rencontre  is,  that  Crom- 
well resolves  to  secure  this  brave  young  man  to 
his  party,  and  for  this  purpose  to  have  him  imme- 
diately returned  as  representative  for  his  own 
native  town  of  Huntingdon.  On  this  subject  he 
afterwards  consults  Milton,  who,  highly  approviiig^ 
the  design,  yet  counsels  that  Ardenne  should  be 
left  unquestioned  and  unfettered,  as  the  only  con- 
ditions on  which  he  was  likely  to  accept  of  the 
invitation  of  the  burghers  of  Huntingdon. 

On  their  accidental  meeting,  there  had  been 
something  in  the  hard-featured  and  ill-dressed,  un- 
gainly stranger  which  fascinated  Ardenne,  ^'for- 
cing him,  as  it  were,  despite  his  senses,  to  admit 
that  he  was  in  some  wise  remarkable,  above,  and 
at  the  same  time,  apart  from  ordinary  mortals,  and 
not  unlike  to  one  who  might  be  indeed  the  mover 
of  great  changes  in  the  estate  of  nations." 

But  he  cannot  learn  his  name  and  rank  from 
the  landlord  of  the  Fox,  where  Oliver  bestows  him 
for  the  night,  holding  on  himself  to  his  destination. 
This  closes  the  opening  chapter.  And  now  we 
consult  the  tastes  of  that  numerous  class  of  readei's, 
dear  to  our  associations  and  sympathies,  w^ho  care 
not  much  for  history,  and  warmly  relish  a  romance ; 
and  also  do  justice  to  our  author  by  proving  to 
eveiy  one*s  satisfaction  that  **  Cromwell"  is  not  all 
historical,  nor  yet  political  and  "  dry  " —  • 

Two  days  had  elapsed,  and  the  third  was  already 
drawing  towards  its  close,  since  the  encounter  -of  the 
cavalier  with  his  saintly  ally  ;  for  the  sun,  scarce  ele- 
vated thrice  the  breadth  of  his  own  disk  above  the  hori- 
zon, was  now  almost  perceptibly  declining  in  the  west, 
though  he  still  darted  long  pencilled  rays  of  light  athwart 
the  landscape,  fh>m  between  the  folds  of  gauzelike  mist 
which  veiled  his  splendours  f^om  the  eye. 

One  of  the  straggling  beams  had  found  its  way  into  a 
nook,  as  sweet  as  ever  poet  sung,  or  fairy  haunted.  It 
was  an  angle  in  one  of  those  broad  green  lanes,  which 
form  80  beautiful  a  'feature  in  the  rural  scenery  of  Eng- 
land. Carpeted  with  deep  unfaded  verdure,  through 
which  meandered  a  faint  wheel-track ;  bordered  by  hedges 
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80  thkk  and  tugled  u  to  reflemble  natiini  copfHoes 
ndier  Iban  uriificijd  fences ;  embowered  by  theftragnmt 
honeysockle,  and  spangled  with  the  dewy  flowers  of  the 
jel  sweeter  eglantine, — ^that  solitary  nook  might  well 
hajB  fomiahed  forth  a  tiring-room  for  Shakspeare's  wild 

Nor,  though  the  days  of  Pack  and  Oberon  were 
already  numbered  with  the  things  that  had  been,  did  that 
kne  bower  lack  its  presiding  genius ;  for  on  a  trunk, 
cushioned  with  hoary  licheuB,  and  overlooking  a  crystal 
basin,  formed  by  the  lill  which  undermined  its  tortuous 
roots,  and  had,  perchance,  in  bygone  ages,  caused  its  de- 
cay and  ruin,  tiiere  sat  a  female  form,  loTeliest  of  the 
lovely. 

A  beauUful  white  palfrey,  with  ribboned  rein,  and 
Telvet  housings,  which  stood  unfettered  at  her  side, 
awaiting^  docile  and  gentle  creature,  the  pleasure  of  his 
mifitreas,  pawed,  and  tossed  his  head,  till  the  silver  bits 
rug  audibly,  and  uttered  once  or  twice  a  tremulous,  im- 
patient neigh,  unheeded,  at  the  least,  if  not  unheard. 

A  Tagnmt  spaniel  of  the  Blenheim  -breed,  with  soft 
dazk  eyes,  and  ears  that  almost  swept  the  ground — one 
from  a  number  that  had  followed  the  fkir  girl,  and  now 
dosed  listlessly  upon  the  grass  around  her — ^had  been  for 
some  time  rustling  among  the  dewy  bushes,  and  now  sent 
fiffth  a  shrill  and  clamorous  yelping,  as  pheasant  after 
pheasant  whirred  up  on  noisy  wings  into  the  higher 
braoches,  whence  they  crowed,,  with  outstretched  necks, 
defiance  to  their  powerless  assailant. 

Still  there  was  no  sign  in  the  demeanour  of  the  lady 
to  indicate  that  she  had  marked  the  sounds,  harmonizing 
as  they  did  with  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  hour,  and 
blending  naturally  with  the  low  of  the  distant  cattle, 
the  cawing  of  the  homeward  rooks,  and  the  continuous 
ham  of  the  thousand  insect  tribes  which  were  still  dis- 
porting themselves  in  the  September  sunset,  not  .the  less 
merrily  that  their  little  glass  of  life  had  already  run  even 
to  its  latest  sands. 

But  anon  a  noise  arose,  which,  in  itself  by  no  means 
iflhaimonious,  was  not  so  much  attuned  to  the  rural 
■elodies  around,  but  that  it  jarred  discordantly  on  the 
ear.  It  was  the  clear  and  powerful  voice  of  a  man, 
venting  his  feelings  as  he  rode  along ; — ^for  at  times  the 
tramp  of  a  horse  might  be  distinguished,  when  his  hoof 
ftrack  upon  harder  soil  than  common,  mingling  with  the 
neasorsd  tones,  as  perhaps  unconscious  of  his  occupation, 
the  rider  recited  aloud  such  passages  from  the  high  poets 
of  the  day,  as  were  suggested  t6  his  memory  by  all  that 
laet  his  senses. 

As  the  words  passed  his  lip,  the  horseman  turned  the 
last  angle  of  the  winding  lane ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
discovering  tiiat  the  free  outpourings  of  his  spirit  had 
foond  a  listener,  Edgar  Ardenne — ^for  the  moralist  was 
no  other — paused  in  his  sonnet  and  checked  his  steed, 
by  a  common  impulse,  and,  as  it  seemed,  a  single  move- 
ment. His  eyes  flashed  joyfully,  as  they  met  the  large 
and  violet-eoloured  orbs  which  the  fiiir  girl  had  raised, 
at  first  in  simple  wonderment,  but  which  now  lightened 
with  a  gleamy  radiance  that  he  was  not  slow  to  construe 
iato  delighted  recognition. 

•*  Sibyl— sweet  Sibyl !  "— 
Edgar,  can  it  indeed  be  you  I — ^welcome,  oh,  welcome 

We  shall  not  tantalize  the  reader  with  this  pretty 
seene.  This  accomplished  pair  are  connns,  and — 
need  Uiifl  be  told  ?-— betrothed  lovers.  But  as  to 
what  was  said  and  done  on  this  joyful  occasion  we 
kave  that  to  the  young  reader^s  leisure  and  curi- 
catj.  It  is  enough  *^  Ardenne  was  for  the  mo- 
ment happy,  absolutely,  and,  if  aught  mortal  may 
be  called  perfect,  perfectly  happy." 

And  now  we  take  leave  of  Woodletgh,  the  beau- 
tiful seat  of  Sir  Hemy  Ardenne,  in  the  fair  county 
«f  fitttland,  and  its  thrioe-blest  inmates^  and  turn 
to  soother  scene.  It  was  near  London,  where,  on 
«loFdr  and  tranquil  evening  while  the  hunters' 
mtm  nxie  foxighily  tliroiighi^ckradless  finoament^ 


well-nigh  quenching  the  myriadft  of  stars  with  her 
lustrous  gloiy,  that,  rapt  in  the  reflections  which 
such  a  spectacle  begets  in  a  lofty  and  poetical 
mind,  a  man  stood  silently  gazing  on  the  night. 

He  veas  Milton ;  and  thus  our  author  informs 
the  dead  clay — 

He  stood  awhile  in  silence,  though  his  lips  moved  at 
intervals,  perusing  the  bright  wanderers  of  heaven  with 
a  gaze  so  fixed  and  yearning,  as  though  his  spirit  would 
have  looked  into  the  very  tabernacle  and  abode  of  the 
Omnipotent.  At  length  he  spoke  articulately,'in  a  voice 
deep,  slow,  majestic,  snd  melodious,  but  in  the  uncon- 
scious tones  of  one  who  meditates  or  prays  aloud,  with- 
out reference  or  respect  to  aught  external. 

''Beantifiil  light  1'*  he  said,  ''beautiftil  lamp  of  hea- 
ven ! — what  marvel,  that  the  blinded  and  benighted 
heathen  should  ignorantly  worship  thee  1  What  marvel, 
that  a  thousand  altars,  in  a  thousand  ages,  should  have 
sent  up  their  Aimes  of  adoration  unto  thee,  the  mooned 
Ashtaroth, — ^unto  thee,  the  Ephesian  Diana, — ^unto  thee, 
the  nightly  visitant  of  the  young-eyed  Endymioni 
What  marvel,  that  to  those  who  knew  not,  neither  had 
they  heard  of  the  One,  Uncreate,  Invisible,  Eternal,  thou 
shouldst  have  seemed  meet  Deity  to  whom  to  bend  the 
knee, — thou  first-bom  ofbpring  of  his  first-created  gift  t 
thou  blessed  emanationfromhisown ethereal  glory — ^what 
wonder,  when  I,  his  humble  follower,  his  aiden^  though 
unworthy  worshipper, — ^when  I,  an  honest  though  an  err- 
ing Christian,  do  strive  in  vain  to  wean  my  heart  from  love 
of  thee  ;  indoctrinating  so  my  spirit,  that  I  may  Idss  tiie 
rod  wi^  which,  I  am  assured  too  well.  He  soon  will 
chasten  me,  in  changing  the  fair  Ugh^  that  glorious 
essence  in  which  my  soul  rejoioeth,  for  one  black,  ever- 
lasting, self-imparted  midnight !  Yet  so  it  shall  be.  A 
few  more  revolutions  of  these  puissant  planets^ — ^a  few 
more  mutations  of  the  sweet-retundng  seasons — and  to 
me  there  shall  be  no  change  again  on  earth  for  ever ! — 
no  choice  between  the  fairest  and  the  foulest  I — no  dif- 
ference of  night  or  day ! — ^no  charm  in  the  rich  gorgeous- 
ness  of  flowery  summer,  above  the  sere  and  moumftil 
autumn  I — ^no  cheery  aspect  in  the  piled  hearth  of  win- 
ter ! — no  sweet  communion  with  the  human  eye  com- 
passionate ! — no  intercourse  with  the  great  iutellecte  of 
old,  dead,  yet  surviving  still  in  their  sublime  and  solid 
pages  t" 

He  paused  for  a  space,  as  though  he  were  too  deeply 
moved  to  trust  his  thoughts  to  language  ;  but,  after  a 
moment,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes — 

"  But  if  it  be  so,"  he  continued,  ^as  I  may  not  doubt  it 
will — ^if  his  fiat  be  pronounced  against  me,  of  dark  cor- 
poreal blindness — ^what  duty  yet  remains  t — ^what,  but 
to  labour  that  the  blindness  be  not  mental  also  ? — ^what, 
but  to  treasure  up  even  now,  during  my  brief-permitted 
time,  such  stores  of  hoarded  wisdom,  as  may  in  part  suf- 
fice, like  to  the  summer-gathered  riches  of  the  industrious 
and  thrifty  bee,  to  nourish  and  to  cheer  me  at  the  com- 
ing of  my  sunless  season  f — ^what,  but  to  profit,  even  as 
best  I  may,  by  those  good  opportunities  which  his  great 
merey  hath  vouchsafed  to  me  ;  to  sow  the  seed  even  now, 
during  the  fertile  autumn,  that  by  his  blessing  it  may 
swell  and  geiminate  during  the  brumal  darkness  of  the 
approaching  winter,  and  in  his  good  time  give  forth  to 
light  a  crop  improved  and  gloriously  surpassing  that 
from  which  it  sprung  f — ^what,  but  to  give  thanks  alway, 
and  to  praise  the  tender-heartedness  and  love  of  Him,  to 
whom  it  were  no  harder  task  to  plunge  the  mind  in 
lunatic  and  senseless  stupor,  than  to  seal  up  the  fount  of 
light  to  the  poor  eye,— of  Him  who,  giving  all  the  thou- 
sand blessings  I  enjoy,  judges  it  fitting  to  deprive  me 
but  of  one,  hsply  that,  from  its  single  loss,  others  may 
fructify,  and  bear  good  harvest  to  my  use  I  Wherefore, 
oh  1  mercifril  and  mighty  one,  be  it  unto  me  as  thou  wili- 
est, and  thou  only  t  And  oh !  above  all  things  be  it  unto 
me,  as  now,  so  alway,  humbly  to  cry,  and  happily,  ^  Thy 
will  be  done!'" 

Even  as  the  pious  scholar  brought  his  meditations  to 
a  close,  the  footsteps  of  one  advancing,  though  still  un- 
seen, through  the  mases  of  the  shrubbery,  were  heard 
upon  the  crisp  and  cracfcling  gravel 
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It  was  bia  grave-eyed  servitor,  Andrew,  to  an- 
nounce Master  Cromwell,  Oliver  St.  John,  and 
Hampden,  who  were  ushered  into '^^  Master  Mil- 
ton's "  library,  which,  among  its  other  treasures, 
contained  a  *^  splendid  organ ;"  while,  on  a  table 
lay  scattered  a  violin,  a  guitar,  a  couple  of  foils 
and  wire^masks,  some  written  music,  and  a  heavy 
broadsword. 

Each  ^est  is  minutely  described.  The  con- 
versation  turns  upon  a  new  ally  whom  Cromwell 
sought,  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  the  massacre  of 
the  Protestants,  which,  at  that  time,  filled  and 
horrified  every  mind  in  England.  The  "ally" 
sought  is  Edgar  Ardenne,  whom,  as  an  enlight- 
ened  patriot  and  lover  of  constitutional  liberty, 
the  aspect  of  public  affieurs  is  grieving  and  per- 
plexing more  and  more,  and  rendering  unhappy, 
even  while  basking  in  the  smiles  of  his  beautifiil 
betrothed,  and  in  the  enjo3rment  of  restoration  to 
liis  paternal  home.  His  father  was  a  devoted,  nay, 
a  fanatical  royalist ;  and  his  fair  cousin  shared  in 
these  ancestral  prejudices  and  feelings;  while 
Edgar's  expanded  intellect,  and  the  strong  convic- 
tions of  every  passing  day,  were,  with  the  force  of 
reason  and  truth,  silently  dra%ving  him  over  to  the 
national  party,  to  the  assertors  of  constitutional 
freedom  ;  the  party  which  his  father,  a  fiery  ca- 
valier of  the  PeverU  type,  detested  and  despised. 

\Vhile  the  younger  Ardenne  is  secretly  suffering 
under  that  peculiar  position  in  which  duty  and 
affection  point  different  vrays,  a  grand  stag-hunt 
takes  place  at  Woodleigh,  at  which  all  the  young 
royalists  of  the  county  attend,  and  which  is  painted 
in  vivid  tints,  rendered  the  brighter  from  the  con« 
trast  of  a  sentimental  scene,  in  which  Sibyl  tender* 
ly,  and  with  womanly  art,  strives  to  learn  the 
source  of  her  lover's  hidden  dejection,  and  fondly 
seeks  to  share  his  grief.  She  conjures  him  to  re* 
veal  his  sorrows,  to  tmst  in  her  love.  But  they 
are  called  away  to  join  the  sportsmen ;  and  it  is  soon 
found  that  Edgar  had  forsaken  the  gallant  chase. 
He  had  left  the  field  at  the  hottest,  and,  as  was 
reported  to  his  father,  in  company  with  a  sour* 
looking  knave  with  a  cropped  head,  who  had  sum- 
moned him  away. 

<'St  George !  and  with  a  puriiaii!"  cried  one  of  the 
young  Outrams,  a  hare-brained,  liffht-bearted  cavalier — 
^  A  rascally,  starved  roundhead  !'^ 

^  He  most  be  atoangely  iJtered  then,  I  trow,''  mattered 
the  aged  hnntsman — ^who,  perhaps,  had  taught  him  when 
a  boy  to  ride  so  well — ^'an  he  be  gone  home  with  a 
musty  beggar ;  the  hounds  running  breast-high  too,  over 
the  vale  of  Bardsey  r' 

**  Tiuh  1  tell  me  not ;  he  is  too  true  an  Ardenne,"  cried 
his  father  almost  angrily,  ''that  he  should  e'er  consort 
with  base  and  brutal  fanatios — Heaven's  enrse  upon 
them  1" 

This  puritan  was  the  messenger  who  brought 
what  proved  Axdenne's  passport  into  public  life. 

'His  entrance  upon  the  political  arena  was  criti- 
cally timed — 

All  England  was  in  oosAifiion  and  dismay — and  both 
these  hourly  increasing  till  the  one  half  of  the  world  was 
well  nigh  maddened  by  its  fears,  the  other  by  the  excite- 
ment of  its  own  fierce  and  stormy  passions.  To-day  a 
rumour  was  abroad  of  mighty  armaments  levied  beyond 
the  sea,  and  even  now  preparing  to  pollute  with  foreign 
weapons  the  l^ee  soil  pf  Englaad*  and  to  eieet  the  power 


of  her  monarQh,  ah«ady  stratobed  beyond  aU  Uaits  of 
constitutional  sway,  into  absolute  and  self-oontfoUing 
tymony.  On  the  next,  a  tale  was  rife  tiiat  Pym,  tha 
champion  of  the  people's  cause,  and  king  of  their  affiM- 
tions,  had  been  assailed,  perhaps  even  muzdersd,  by  tha 
hired  emissaries  of  a  sovereign,  stem  and  cold  by  natuie, 
and  rendered  merciless  and  cruel  by  the  extremity  of 
terror. 

Then  came  the  one  great  accusation,  swallowing  up 
in  its  atrocity  all  lesser  charges,  all  inferior  crimes,  as 
the  sunshine  drinks  up  and  blots  firom  Heaven  the  fainteir 
lustre  of  the  stars  I  The  one  great  accusation  at  that 
time  generally  credited  by  men  of  every  class,  except^ 
perhaps,  a  few  of  the  most  confiding  and  most  generous 
cavaliers,  and  since  thoae  days  oon£rmed  almost  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt^ — ^that  the  Irish  rebellion,  with 
all  its  horrible  features  of  midnight  massacre,  and  mid- 
day conflagration,  was  the  premeditated,  cooUy-ealca* 
lated  work  of  Charles  and  Henrietta ; — ^the  one  grsat 
accusation,  penetrating  every  breast,  in  every  railk  of 
persons,  with  mingled  sentiments  of  pity,  horror,  hatred, 
and  disgust ;  embittering  still  more  against  him  the  fbes 
of  the  misguided  sovereign,  and  alienating  f^m  his  aide 
many  of  those  devoted  and  enthusiastic  spirits,  tha.1 
never  would  have  swerved  from  their  allegiance,  so  long 
as  they  had  sense  or  being,  had  he  ever  shown  himself 
in  the  most  trivial  circumstances  constant,  not  to  his 
faithful  servsats,  but  to  his  own  true  interests,  or  even 
to  himself. 

The  threatening  aspect  of  afiairs  in  Scotland,  and 
the  insensate  attempts  of  the  king  to  carry  matters 
with  the  high  hand  of  prerogative,  bad  well-nigh 
proceeded  to  the  last  fatal  extremity,  when  Ar- 
denne was  about  to  quit  Woodleigh  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  independent  and 
untrammelled  member  for  Cromwell's  borough  of 
Huntingdon.  His  father  had  finally  become  re- 
conciled to  Edgar  representing  that  puritanical 
town,  from  the  idea  that  he  was  to  employ  the 
power  and  influence  which  he  had,  unsolicited  and 
unpledged,  obtained  from  the  Bioundheads,  to  serve 
the  king;  and  the  doughty  and  frank  cavalier 
mightily  enjoyed  the  notion  of  **  hoisting  the  knave 
engineers  with  their  own  petard.*'  But  the  kind- 
hearted  old  knight  was  also  deeply  affected  at  wit- 
nessing the  gloom  and  distress  of  his  son,  which  he 
naturally  imputed  to  leaving  Sibyl ;  and  he  frankly 
proposed  their  G^>eedy  union,  to  which  there  was, 
as  he  apprehended,  no  obstacle  whatever.  He  and 
his  niece,  he  proposed,  should  follow  Edgar  to 
London  as  soon  as  a  fit  house  had  been  provided 
for  them;  Sibyl  would  appear  at  the  court  of 
Henrietta  Marie ;  and  the  marriage,  which  was  to 
crown  the  happiness  of  the  whole  famUy,  would 
immediately  take  place. 

So  much  are  people  in  these  degenerate  times 
accustomed  to  see  young  Tories  marrying  into 
Whig  families,  and  even  more  frequently  young* 
Whigs  marrying  the  daughters  of  Tories,  that  wo 
confess  modem  observers  may  not  be  able  to  appro* 
ciate  the  mighty  obstacles  which  the  royalist  pre- 
dilections of  Sibyl  opposed  to  her  union  with  her 
betrothed  cousin,  although  he  was  a  ^*  gentleman  <^ 
liberal  opinions ;"  but  in  the  age  of  Cromwell,  either 
ladies  were  less  tolerant,  or  lovers  tiiat  **  proposed  " 
were  more  plentiful ;  and,  at  all  events,  this  poli- 
tical and  high-minded  obstruction  in  the  coarse  of 
true  love  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  the  author, 
as  the  reader's  interest  in  the  hero  and  heroine— 
who  is  besides  the  only  female  character  in  this 
aaverezomance^^hingesentiielynpon  these  aontplAs, 
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uid  ihB  diffieolty  gtveM  place  to  lome  of  his  iineit 
scenes. 

£4gar  for  a  moment  is  strongly  tempted  to  follow 
his  father's  counsel,  and  to  wed  without  entering 
into  explanation  about  his  own  opinions. 

His  strong  fhime  quiTered  Tisibly  with  the  excite- 
ment  of  his  spirits,  as  he  huiried  from  the  hall  to  seek 
hi^  beantiftil  betrothed — **  Onoe  mine,  and  all  beside  is 
Bothing  !  Onee  mine,  there  will  be  no  more  struggle  ! 
Duty  and  pleasure  will  go  hand  in  hand  1  Once  wed- 
ded, and  no  dilTerenee  of  opinion  then  may  put  those 
Bfosder  whom  God  has  joined  together !" 

Soch  w«re  the  thoughts  that  thronged  with  irresisti- 
ble impetuoeity,  and  with  the  speed  of  light,  upon  his 
bnsy  brain  ;  but  he  had  not  made  six  steps  beyond  the 
ihresbold  befbre  reflection  changed  the  prospect. — 
'*  Would  it  be  noble — ^honourable — ^upright,"  thus  did  he 
roBUDune  with  himself— "would  it  be  worthy  of  an 
Ardenne — ^the  supporter  of  an  unblotted  fkme  of  genera- 
tions, nay,  i»tber,  would  it  not  be  sordid — ^base— dis- 
bosest  and  degrading  to  the  lowliest  gentleman,  to  win 
a  credulous  confiding  woman  by  a  fraud — ^by  an  implied, 
if  not  a  spoken,  lie  t  to  let  her  wed,  belieying  him  she 
wedded  a  supporter  of  the  cause  she  deemed  most  holy, 
a  soldier  armed  fbr  the  warfare  which  alone  she  looked 
■?o&  as  just  and  sacred  ; — ^to  let  her  wed  in  haste,  and 
tben  find  oot  at  leisure  that  she  had  been  deeeiyed— de- 
ceived by  whom — ^by  him  she  had  just  sworn  to  honour? 
Kot  so  !"  he  cried  idoud — **  It  shall  not  be,  by  Hearen ! 
She  shall  know  all — every  thing  !  Knowing  she  shall 
wrepft  my  hand— or  knowing  east  me  olT,  but  not,  at 
)ea«t,  despise  me  V 

As  his  mind  anived  at  its  mature  though  swift  oon- 
clmion,  he  reached  the  door  of  Sibyl's  oriel  parlour-^ 
with  a  hesitating  hand  he  struck  the  panel,  and  so  slight 
TO  the  sound  that  it  conveyed  no  tidings  to  the  inmate 
--at  least  it  was  unanswered.  Again  he  knocked,  and 
loader  than  before — he  listened,  and  still  all  was  silence. 
SsppociBg  her  he  sought  to  have  gone  forth,  he  had 
afa^y  turned  away  to  follow  her,  when  a  faint  noise, 
39  of  a  person  breathing  heavily,  or  perhaps  gently 
weeping,  attracted  his  attention ;  he  knocked  a  third 
tine,  and  then>-^oiigh  still  unMddeu,  entered.  She 
was  within — ehe  was  aJone  !  in  the  prostration — ^in  the 
i!^oInte  abandonment  of  feminine  and  hopeless  grief  1 
Her  &ce  was  buried  in  her  hands,  as  she  lay  stretched 
at  length  on  the  broad  pillowed  settle  which  encircled 
tbe  bay-window. 

^le  gaaed  upon  him  for  a  second's  space,  wildly — 
£itr«stftally  ; — ^thea,  as  she  perceived  his  earnest  air, 
acd  marked  the  hope  that  kindled  in  his  smile,  then 
brighter  thoughts  prevailed ;  and  with  the  sudden  strange 
revolaon,  abandoning  herself  to  the  fall  tide  of  her  warm 
psmioB&te  feelings,  she  sank  half-fahiting  on  the  bosom 
ef  her  lover. 

**  Oh,  grant  it.  Father  of  all  mereies !  that  this  too 
oightj  treasore  shall  indeed  be  mine  !'*  he  murmured 
fervently,  as  he  supported  her,  and  with  considerate  ex- 
premons  of  calm  fondness  recalled  her  gradually  to  her 
grff-posBCBflion. 

"  Sibyl,"  he  said  at  length,  as  her  deeply-drawn  sighs 
iobeided,  and  her  tears  eeased  to  fiow  in  such  unnatmul 
profosion — ^dear  oonsin,  soon — soon,  I  tmst,  to  be 
addressed  b j  a  for  dearer  title,  I  have  much, — ^much 
that  I  would  say  to  you  before  I  go  from  hence,  never 
ial«sB  at  your  permission  to  return  t — ^much  from  my 
btber — ^Ibr  myself  yet  mmre  I — Dry  your  tears,  dearest, 
<inr  them,  I  beseech  yon — it  is  agony  to  me  to  look  on 
tbca  ! — Dry  them  and  listen  to  me,  that  we  may,  if  it 
be  Heaven's  pleasnie,  be  happy  as  the  happiest  of  earth's 
iriisbitaats  !" 

**  .Say  on" — flhe  dilBenltly  Mtered  forth  tiie  words — 
'dear  Edgar— with  my  whole  soul  I  do  attend  you  !" 

*^}ioi  here,''  he  answered,  '^  sweet  one — and  not  vet ! 
Bet  do  yvor  mantle  on,  and  walk  forth  with  me  for  a 
linie  ifiaee.  Ton  are  too  greatly  agitated  yet,  calmly  to 
Wir,  and  freely  to  decide  on  that,  which  for  your  hap- 
pke'^^cr  jour  life's  sake,  you  must  consider  warily 
md  eeO  I    The  plsaaaat  saashiae,^fi!ssh  gratefril  air, 


and  above  all,  the  peaeefol  and  qoiasoent  seenery  will 
tranquiUise  your  mind ;  moreover,  I  would  not  that  this 
sun  should  set  unwitnessed  by  us  twain  together.  You 
will  go  forth,  then,  dearest — will  you  not,  Sibyll"    . 

A  smile  exquisitely  sweet  glancing  from  out  her  tears 
was  her  sole  token  of  assent,  as  she.  disengsged  herself 
half  blushingly  from  his  supporting  arms,  and  gathering 
her  disheveUed  tresses  folded  them  simply,  but  in  the 
most  perfect  taste,  around  her  classically  moulded  tem- 
ples. 

Exquisite  and  dazzling  is  Sibyl's  beauty  when 
she  reappears  in  her  fur-bordered  suit  of  velvet ; 
and  lovely  is  the  scene  through  which  the  young 
pair  wander  to  a  solitary  tarn  in  the  mountainsi 
where  Sibyl  was  seated  on  a  monumental  stone, 
under  the  shadows  of  the  Friar*s  Tree,  while, 
stretched  on  the  sparkling  white  sand  at  her  feet, 
her  lover 

Told  her  of  his  hopes,  his  doubts,  his  terrors — he  tol4 
her  how  a  cloud,  he  knew  not  wherefore,  had  over- 
shadowed his  horizon,  chilling  as  it  were  the  very  sources 
of  his  most  permanent  and  warm  aff^ections ; — ^he  told  her 
how  he  valued  her  the  most  of  iJl  things  earthly — ^ths 
most  of  all  things  save  his  God,  his  country,  and  his 
honour  I  how  to  him  her  wedded  love  would  be  indeed 
the  all-in-all — capable  of  making  that  which  else  were 
misery  the  highest  and  most  pure  eigoyment  ^how,  to 
win  it,  he  would  lay  down  willingly  rank,  name,  fome^ 
fortune,  every  thing  save  virtue  I  He  told  her,  that  with- 
out that  crowning  gift,  he  should,  though  wealthier  thaa 
the  wealthiest,  bear  but  a  beggared  heart — though  girt 
with  myriads  of  friends,  be  desolate  and  lonely— though 
dwelling  In  his  very  birthplace,  be  a  divorced  and  home- 
sick exile  1  He  told  her  of  the  riolent  and  ceaseless  strife 
between  his  passion  and  his  conscience— of  his  profound 
devotion  to  herself,  battling  and  scarcely  to  be  overcome 
by  his  more  deep  devotion  to  his  country's  weal. 

^  It  may  be,"  he  continued,  ^  that  I  am  but  a  timorous 
dreamer — ^but  a  trembling  visionary,  shaking  at  cause- 
less and  unrsal  terrors,  that  the  trials,  which  I  shudder 
merely  at  foreseeing,  shall  never  come  to  the  proof;  but 
this  is  what  I  dread — ^and  what,  though  dreading,  I  may 
not,  if  it  come  to'  pass,  avoid  or  shrink  Arom,  even  to  wis 
what  were  to  me  a  thousand  times  more  dear  than  life. 
The  miseries  of  intestine  war  let  loose  to  devastate  our 
smiling  country  I — A  wild  and  bloody  strife,  diriding 
brother  against  brother,  sirs  against  son,  husband — sweet 
Sibyl — ^husband  against  wife  I  A  strife  between  a  king 
determined  to  be  absolute — a  people,  to  be  free !  If  these 
things  come  to  pass — ^though  my  life  be  barren,  and  my 
deathbed  deserted — ^yea  i  though  my  heart  be  broken  is 
the  confiiot — ^yet  must  I  be  for  ever  the  sworn  soldier  of 
my  country's  freedom.  It  may,  however,  be — Heaven 
grant  it  so — ^that  I  do  folsely  calculate  the  signs  of  com- 
ing wrath  ; — ^it  may  moreover  be  that  as  I  am,  so  are  yea 
a  friend  to  liberty  and  justice,  more  than  a  worshipper  of 
kings  1  and  if  so— all  shall  yet  be  well.  My  fother^ 
Sibyl,  my  old  kind  father,  haw  proifered  freely  his  con- 
sent— ^hath  urged  me  to  obtain  your  promise,  that  yon 
will  be  my  own  before  this  coming  winter  shall  have 
made  way  for  spring  fiowers — ^hath  implored  me  '  that 
he  may  see  us  happy— sueh  is  his  only  wish  this  side 
eternity — before  he  go  to  his  long  home!' — Be  mine^ 
then,  Sibyl — oh,  be  mine,  ere  the  fierce  storm  shall  burst, 
which  may  diride  us,  and  for  ever — ^be  mine  to  cheer,  to 
guide,  to  comfort,  and  to  bless — be  mine  for  weal  and 
wo— for  time  and  for  eternity  1" 

While  he  had  spoken,  though  her  lips  quivered  ofteii» 
and  parted  more  thsa  once  as  if  she  would  have  inter- 
rupted him — though  her  colour  went  and  came  in  brief 
and  fltfol  iUshes— the  lovely  girl  had  never  once  with- 
drawn her  eyes  tfom  ins  pale  fooe,  pale  with  the  struggle 
of  contending  passions,  nor  yet  relaxed  her  pressure  of 
his  cold  damp  hand  ;  and  as  he  paused  firom  his  deep- 
souled  and  eager  pleading,  she  replied  at  once,  though 
her  voice  fkltersd,  and  tiie  big  tears  slid  down  her 
cheeks. 

<*Itis,theB9'  shesaidy^Mldnaded;aiidoarye«Bg 
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hopes  hare  been  bnt  as  a  moniiiig  visioii  I  Oh  I  Edgar, 
Edgar  !  I  have  thought,  I  haye  hoped,  I  hare  prayed,  that 
these  things  might  not  be  ;  and  yet  too — oh  I  too  snrely 
haye  I  known  they  must !"  and  she  hurried  onward  wiUi 
her  speedy  as  if  she  feared  that  she  should  lack  the 
strengtii  to  aet  up  to  her  resolution.  ''Men  will  say," 
she  went  on  with  incressing  passion,  **  and  say  tndy-^ 
bnt  I  care  not — ^that  it  is  nnmaidenly  in  me  to  speak  in 
words  how  madly,  how  deyotedly,  I  loye  you  I  My  hope 
of  hopes  has  been — you  cannot  doubt  it,  Edgar — no,  no, 
you  cannot — to  know  myself  your  wife  ;  and  now  my 
hopes  are  changed  to  anguish  and  despair.  But,  think 
not  that  I  blame  you — ^that  I  loye  yon,  honour  you,  adore 
you,  one  thousandth  part  the  less,  when  1  say — God 
grant  me  strength  to  bear  it  I — when  I  say,  that  we  can 
neyer,  neyer  now  be  one." 

Sibyl  makes  a  rather  long  but  eloquent  speedy 
thus  concluding : — 

Yours  I  can  not  be  now — may  not  be  ever  I — ^but  of 
this  be  certain  ;  wedded  or  single,  royalist  or  republican, 
liying  or  in  death,  you  only  diall  I  loye,  you  only  hon- 
our— ^honour  and  loye  more  deeply,  that  I  knew  yon 
greater  in  adherence  to  that  which  I  must  deem  fikncied 
and  erroneous  duty,  than  did  you  think  as  I.  There  is 
one  hope  for  us,  Edgar — my  Edgar — one  ! — If  this  wild 
storm  pass  by — if  the  green  homes  of  England  be  un- 
stained with  natiye  blo<^ — and  how  more  feryently  than 
eyer  shall  I  now  pray  they  be  so — ^then  may  we  yet  be 
happy  I" 

The  blood  rushed  coldly  to  his  heart  as  he  heard  her 
out. 

**  One  kiss,"  he  murmured  through  his  set  teeth  ;  *^  one 
last  kiss,  my  own  lost  Sibyl  I"  and  she  fell  upon  his  bosom 
unresisting,  and  her  white  arms  were  twined  about  his 
neck  with  a  conyulsiye  clasp,  and  their  cold  lips  mingled 
in  a  long  embrace  that  had  no  taste  of  passion  or  of 
pleasure,  and  their  tears  flowed  together  in  that  gush  of 
unchecked  misery. 

Before  an  hour  had  passed,  Ardenne  had  left  the 
mansion  of  his  fathers.  The  old  knight  wondered,  and 
was  grieyed,  bnt  silent ;  he  saw  at  an  eye*B  glance  that 
his  own  hopes,  his  first-bom's  happiness,  had  been  dashed 
rudely  down ;  but  to  imagine  wherefore,  coniecture 
was  itself  at  fkult.  He  wept  upon  his  neck,  blessed 
him,  and  sent  him  forth !  A  pale  form,  indistinctly 
seen  through  the  fast-gathering  twilight,  stood  in  the 
oriel  window  as  Edgar  slowly  mounted  ;  but  the  burst 
of  agonizing  sobs  that  followed  his  departure,  was  dis- 
tinctly audible. — Enough ! 

The  scene  ij^ow  changes  to  public  life.  We  are 
made  spectators  and  listeners  in  the  most  exciting 
parliamentary  debates  of  those  stirring  times  ;  and 
their  most  illustrious  chiefs  pass  before  us,  each  in 
his  true  character,  fulfilling  his  allotted  part. 

The  appearance  of  the  streets,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  this  agitating  period, 
are  well  described.  One  particular  day  witnessed 
the  crisis  of  the  popular  party,  and  saw  Ardenne 
enrolled  among  the  patriots.  It  was  the  second 
day's  debate  on  the  fiamous  General  Remonstrance ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  is  placed  before  the 
reader  with  great  dramatic  effect  at  an  hour  when 
England's  most  illustrious  sons  did  their  noblest. 
We  shall  only  notice  Cromwell  and  Falkland,  over^ 
taken  and  overheard  by  Ardenne  as,  wearied  in 
body  and  in  mind,  he  and  the  other  members  sought 
their  homes : — 

^  Ha ! "  said  Falkland,  with  a  quiet  smile  not  wholly 
free  ftom  irony — *^  Ha!  Master  Cromwell,  think  you 
there  hath  been  a  debate  to-day  1" 

^  Another  time,"  replied  the  puritan, — *^  another  time, 
and  I  will  take  thy  word— but  yerily,  I  say  to  you — 
yerily,  as  the  Lord  Jehoyah  liyeth,had  this  Remonstrance 
been  rejected,  then  had  I  sold  inide  all  'of  wordly  sub- 


stance on  the  morrow — ay  1  and  had  taken  up  my  staff, 
and  girt  me  with  my  sword  upon  my  thigh,  and  never 
had  seen  England  any  more  1" 

^  Nor  you  alone,  perchance  !"  answered  the  youthful 
noble,  after  a  moment  of  reflection,  **  methinks,  I  have 
heard  others  named  for  a  like  resolution  !" 

**  Perchance  me  no  perchance  !"  cried  Oliyer,  with  a 
triumphant  smile — **  Had  the  malignants  carried  it,  I 
tell  you  that  their  victory  had  robbed  old  England  of 
her  trustiest  spirits  ! — But  now,  my  lord,  mark  well  my 
words  I — and  you  too,  friend — if  that  you  be — as  I  do 
partly  think  you  are — and  if  you  be  not,  and  I  be  in 
error,  then  may  the  Lord  enlighten  and  amend  you — a 
friend  to  liberty, — mark  well  my  words  ! — ^There  shall 
be  no  stint  more,  nor  let,  nor  hindrance  I  Papists  and 
tyrants  in  this  soon-to-be  regenerated  laud  shall  no  more 
hold  dominion  !  The  name  of  Englishman,  now  scorned 
and  scoffed  at  throughout  Europe — ^you,  Edgar  Ardenne, 
ytm  do  know  the  truth  of  that  which  I  aver — shall  be  as 
far  and  wide  revered,  as  ever  was  the  name  of  antique 
Roman ! — ^for  'verily  I  tell  ye — and  I  tell  ye  truth — 
that  now  the  Lord's  good  time  hath  come,  when  he  shall 
choose  him  out  a  man  \ — I  say  not  whom — ^nor  were  it 
meet  that  I,  the  vilest  and  most  worthless  of  his  instru- 
ments, should  judge  whom  the  Lord  listeth  to  appoint — 
bnt  yerily  I  say  a  man,  who  shall  bring  mighty  things 
to  pass  in  Israel !"    . 

A  bill  followed  this  bold  measure,  which  was 
disturbed  by  the  well-known  insolent  protest  of  the 
Bishops,  who,  turned  out  of  parliament  themselves, 
declared  all  acts  null  and  void  that  were  passed 
during  their  absence :  exactly,  we  apprehend,  as 
they  might,  though  forewarned,  do  again  in  like 
circumstances.  The  House  passed  a  vote  for  the 
committal  of  the  prelates;  and  the  king's  fatal 
measure  of  attempting  the  arrest  of  the  members 
whom  he  charged  with  treason,  quickly  brought 
matters  to  extremity.  The  House  refused  to  give 
up  the  members  to  the  king's  sergeant;  and  a 
scene  in  the  palace,  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  the  abortive  attempt  had  been  made,  places 
the  Queen,  Charles,  and  their  court,  dramatically 
before  us. 

In  the  realm  of  fiction  the  romance- writer  has 
absolute  dominion;  though,  when  he  enters  the 
domain  of  pure  history,  he  cannot,  we  apprehend, 
claim  the  same  latitude  of  privilege,  where  records 
are  precise  and  explicit.  The  author  has  not 
rigidly  observed  this  rule  in  his  graphic  account  of 
the  king  going  in  person  to  the  House  next  day, 
followed  by  armed  men,  to  arrest  the  members. 
He  uses  the  license  of  the  fictionist  to  heighten  tlie 
effect  of  that  remarkable  transaction,  and  to  de- 
preciate the  ill-advised  monarch.  Yet  the  scene 
is  powerful  and  striking,  though  its  simple  liis- 
torical  truth  scarce  wanted  the  aggrandizement  of 
fancy  and  art.  Having  received  the  memorable 
answer  from  the  speaker,  Lenthall,  so  familiar  to 
all  English  readers — ^  I  have,  sir,  neither  eyes  to 
see,  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  this  place,  but  as  tlie 
House  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I 
am," — ^the  king,  who  had  taken  the  speaker's  chair, 
is  thus  described : — 

Stepping  down  fh>m  the  chair,  he  walked,  uncovered 
still,  but  at  a  quicker  pace  than  that  with  which  he 
entered,  toward  the  lobby  ;  but  now  as  he  departed,  his 
looks  were  not  turned  haughtily  from  side  to  side,  but 
sadly  bent  upon  the  floor  ;  nor  was  his  passage  silent  as 
before — for  member  after  member  started  up  as  Charles 
went  past  him,  with  bent  brow  and  clenched  hand  ;  and 
groans  both  loud  and  deep  saluted  him. 

As  he  oame  nigh  the  seat  of  Cromwell,  the  king 
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xslMd  litfl  Wsage,  hMggfod  now  and  pale,  as  with  an 
aozMNU  cariosity  to  look  upon  the  man  before  whose  eye 
be  felt  himself  to  hare  recoiled;  and,  as  he  met  it, 
OliTer  spmig  npon  his  feet,  his  long  tuck  rattling  in  the 
scabbard  as  he  rose,  ftnd  stamping  on  the  floor  with  liiry, 
ifasited  aloud,  in  tones  not  mild  nor  measured,  the  wonl 
*  Prirflege  !"  A  doaen  Toioes  took  it  up,  though  not  so 
loadly,  nor  with  so  maiked  defiance  as  the  first  daring 
spokker,  and  the  whole  House  was  in  the  wildest  and 
■Oft  uncontrolled  eonfbsion. 

Delightedly  would  the  despotic  prince,  had  he  but 
dazed  it,  at  thai  moment  have  cried  on  ! — ^haye  giyen  the 
wordy  expected  by  bis  myrmidons,  for  massacre  and 
bavoe — ^Inye  bid  tiie  swords,  which  were  already  thirst- 
ing in  their  seabbards,  leap  forth  and  drink  their  fill  of 
that  most  noble  blood  of  England.  But  thanks  to 
HeaTen,  he  dared  not  I  There  would  hare  been  no 
obfeet  worthy  of  the  risk — no  gain  to  justify  the  detesta- 
tMQ  he  would  have  so  heaped  upon  his  head  I  He  did 
•ot  dare ;  and,  therefore,  smothering  for  the  time  his 
Tinknt  and  Tengefhl  ftiry,  he  departed. 

The  stoiy  is  not  continuoTiii,  nor  is  any  pains 
taken  to  connect  its  dlsseyeied  links.  Months  are 
passed  over  without  notice ;  the  queen  has  escaped 
to  Holland,  and  ciyil  war  had  &irly  commenced. 
The  royal  standard  had  been  raised  at  Nottingham, 
and  Prince  Rupert  had  taken  command  of  the  king's 
anny ;  while  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  commanding 
the  armj  of  the  parliament,  in  which  Edgar  Ar- 
denne  was  now  an  able  and  trusted  ofificer.  Battle 
after  battle  succeeds,  somewhat  tediously,  or,  at  least, 
without  due  relief,  from  the  battle  <^  Edgehill, 
through  almost  ereiy  field,  down  to  the  action  of 
Xaseby.  In  many  of  these  really  spirited  scenes, 
Aidenne— who  throughout  sustains  the  part  of  a 
patriot-heTo-— comes  into  contact  with  Cromwell, 
whose  remarkable  capacity  for  military  afiairs,  and 
still  more  extraordinaiy  vigour  and  energy  of  cha- 
ncter,  are  now  bursting  powerfuUy  forth,  and  fast 
bearing  their  possessor  to  his  true  place.  Cromwell, 
among  his  saintly  soldiers,  and  in  his  strangely 
mingled  nature  in  its  higher  and  its  grosser  elements, 
14  often  Tividly  placed  before  the  reader;  and  though 
the  following  extract  be  long,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vey the  authoT^s  idea  of  the  Protector,  at  this  stage 
of  his  upward  progress,  in  less  space.  Ardenne,  in 
making  a  reconnoisance  before  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hiO,  has  outridden  his  party,  and  is  surrounded  by 
some  of  Crofmwell's  troops,  who  conduct  him,  at 
his  request,  to  the  headquarters  of  their  com- 
mander. 

"^  And  tell  me  who  commands  yon  horse  brigade  !" 
**  Stoot  Colonel  Cromwell,''  answered  the  soldier  more 
Teapectlhlly,  ^  stout  and  courageous  Colonel  Cromwell  1 
He  will,  I  do  believe,  rejoice  at  this  encounter.  This 
way,  good  sir,  yonder  he  sits  on  the  black  horse  beside 
^  steodard,  awaiting  our  return.  Lo  you,  he  sees  us, 
aad  the  files  move  onward  I" 

And  he  spoke  truly,  for  as  the  cavalry  perceived  the 
ndettes  moving  orderly  and  slowly  back,  they  filed  off', 
trsep  sneeeeding  troop,  toward  the  entrance  of  the  lane, 
adruicing  «n  a  genUe  trot  in  regular  and  beautiful 
amy.  As  they  passed  Ardenne,  many  a  scrutinizing 
tj^  perused  his  figure  and  equipments,  and  in  most  in- 
ntinrri  a  sanctified  and  solemn  sneer  disturbed  the  dark 
wpsoe  of  their  grave  features,  called  up,  as  it  would 
■Ben,  by  the  rich  dress  and  courtly  air  of  the  young 
•fcfr,  which  in  their  wonted  parlance  were  denounced 
tt*'fiesfaiy  lusts  that  war  against  the  souV*  devices  of 
tie  evil  one,  fringes,  phylacteries,  and  trappings  of  the 
kcast 

Ihrinibe  meaawhile  did  Edgar  turn  a  heedless  or  in- 
OMsgJanoeiowmrdiboee  with  whom,  discarding  friends 


and  kindred,  birthright,  and  nmk,  and  ehinJious  asso- 
ciation, as  things  of  small  avail  compared  to  tiie  great 
common  weal,  he  had  now  cast  his  lot  for  STcr.  The 
first  emotion  of  his  mind  was  deep  anxiety — the  second 
wonder — and  the  third  unqualified  and  unmixed  admi- 
ration. Never  he  thought,  in  Germany,  or  France,  never 
among  the  veteran  legions  of  the  Lion  of  the  North,  the 
Protestant  Gustavus,  had  he  beheld  superior  discipline, 
or  men  more  soldier-like  and  promising.  Mounted  on 
strong  black  chargers,  of  full  sixteen  hands  in  height, 
their  Auniture  of  the  most  simple  kind,  but  well-designed 
and  in  the  best  condition — their  iron  panoply,  corslet 
and  helm  and  taslets,  stainless  and  brilliant — and  above 
all,  their  bearing  and  demeanour — their  seats  upon  their 
horses,  firm  yet  easy — their  muscular  and  well-developed 
limbs — their  countenances  tall  of  resolution,  and  breatii- 
ing  all — despite  the  difference  of  individual  ohMacter, 
and  the  vftrious  operations  of  the  same  affection  on  minds 
of  different  bias — ^a  strange  expression  of  religious  senti- 
ment— solemn  in  some,  and  stem,  or  even  sullen — ^in 
others  wild,  fimatical,  exalted,  and  triumphant — yet  in 
all  more  or  less  apparent  as  evidently  forming  the  great 
spring  and  motive  of  their  action. 

Still,  though  attentive  in  the  first  degree  to  the  essen- 
tial rules  of  military  discipline,  keeping  an  accurate  and 
well-dressed  front,  and  managing  their  heavy  chargers 
with  precision,  there  was  not  any  of  that  deep  respectfVil 
silence  among  these  military  saints  which  Edgar  had 
been  used  to  look  for  in  the  strictly-ordered  service  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  to  esteem  a  requisite  of  soldier- 
ship ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  every  troop  rode  past 
him,  there  was  a  constant  hum,  suppressed  indeed  and 
low,  but  still  distinctly  audible,  of  conversation  ;  and  he 
might  mark  the  knotted  brows  and  clenched  hands  of 
the  vehement  disputers,  arguing,  as  it  would  seem  from 
the  decided  gestures,  and  the  texts  which  he  occasionally 
caught  len£ng  an  elevated  savour  to  their  homely' 
language,  and  more  than  all  from  the  continual  appeal 
to  &e  well-worn  and  greasy  bibles  which  each  of  these 
stem  controversialists  bore  at  his  girdle — on  questions 
of  religious  discipline,  or  points  of  abstruse  doctrine. 

Although  this  mixture  of  the  soldier  and  religionist, 
this  undue,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  irreverend  blending 
of  things  good  and  holy  with  the  dreadfiil  trade  of  blood, 
jarred  painfully  on  his  correct  and  feeling  mind,  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  this  dark  spirit  of  religious 
zeal,  this  confidence  in  their  own  overweening  righteous- 
ness, this  fixed  unwavering  belief  that  they  were  the 
elected  and  predestined  instraments  of  the  Most  High — 
'^  to  execute,''  as  he  could  hear  them  cry  aloud, "  ven- 
geance upon  the  heathen,  and  punishment  upon  the 
people  ! — to  bind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles 
in  fetters  of  iron  I"  fitted  them  well  for  their  mission. 

Here  was  indeed  a  mighty  and  effective  agent  to 
oppose  that  chivalrous  enthusiastic  bravery,  that  loyal 
sefr-devoting  valour,  which  infiamed  the  highbom  army 
of  the  cavaliers  to  deeds  of  noble  daring.  Nor  did  he 
entertain  a  doubt,  when  he  perceived  the  extraordinary 
person  who  commanded  them  occupied  in  preaching,  or 
expounding  rather  the  mysterious  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  which  especially  the  puritans  inclined 
their  ear — ^to  an  attentive  knot  of  ofBcers,  grouped,  some 
upon  their  horses,  and  yet  more  dismounted,  around  the 
regimental  standard — ^but  that  he  had  some  reason  far 
more  cogent  than  mere  feelings  of  devotion  for  thus 
encouraging  a  spirit  so  unusiuJ  in  the  breasts  of  his 
stout  foUowers. 

The  colonel — ^for  to  such  rank  had  Cromwell  recently 
been  elevated,  more  even  in  consideration  of  the  power- 
fiil  and  trusty  regiment  which  he  had  levied  from  the 
freeholders  and  yeomanry  of  Huntingdon  by  his  own 
personal  and  private  infiuenoe,  than  of  his  services  per- 
formed already,  not  either  few  or  inconsiderable,  keeping 
the  cavaliers  in  check,  surprising  many  of  their  leaders, 
anticipating  all  their  meditated  risings,  and  cutting  off 
1^  convoys  whether  of  money  or  munitions,  throughout 
the  counties  of  the  Eastern  association — ^the  colonel,  as 
he  met  the  eye  of  Ardenne,  was  seated  on  his  powerftil 
black  war-horse,  bestriding  him,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
giant  strength  and  perfect  mastery  of  leg  and  hand,  but 
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with  u  nit  wliolly  nimillltury  and  devoid  of  ease  or 
grace — sheathed  nearly  cap-j^pie  in  armonr  of  bright 
steel,  beaty  and  exquisitely  finished,  but  utterly  without 
relief  or  ornament  of  any  kind.  A  band  or  collar  of 
plain  linen,  with  a  broad  hem,  fastened  abont  his  short 
herculean  neck,  Taried  alone  the  stem  simplicity  of  his 
attire.  No  feather  wared  above  his  low  and  graceless 
easque — ^no  shoulder-knot  or  scarf  bedecked  his  weapon, 
which  was  girt  about  his  middle,  by  a  belt  of  buif  three 
inches  at  least  in  widths  and  balanced  on  the  right  side 
by  a  formidable  dudgeon  and  the  brass-bound  case  of  the 
fkmiliar  bible,  which  he  now  held  extended  in  his  left 
hand)  while  with  the  finger  of  his  right  he  vehemently 
smote  the  open  pages  at  each  emphatic  pause  of  his 
discourse. 

Cromwell's  futures  showed  not  now  so  sanguine  or  so 
kindled  as  when  Ardenne  last  beheld  them  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  there  was  a  mild  half-veiled  expression  about 
the  heavy  eye,  and  though  the  lines  were  strong  and 
marked  as  ever,  there  was  more  of  deliberate  and  quiet 
resolution  than  of  imperiousness  denoted  by  the  firmness 
•f  his  mouth.  It  was  the  countenance  he  thought  of  a 
calm  yisionary,  pensive  and  meditative  in  his  mood,  and 
rather  steady  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  fixed  opin- 
ions, than  sealous  to  prescribe  or  oontroyert  the  fancies 
or  the  rights  of  others. 

But  CSgar  had  little  time  for  noting  the  expression^ 
changed  as  he  fiincied  it  to  be,  of  his  superior,  much  less 
for  marking  the  diverse  features  of  the  martial  auditors, 
fbr,  as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  spot  whereon  they  stood, 
Cromwell  had  ended  his  discourse,  and  with  a  word  or 
two  of  military  precept  was  dismissing  his  attendants  to 
their  several  stations. 

"  Ha  !  Master  Ardenne  !"  exclaimed  Oliver,  his  eye 
joyftilly  Hashing  as  he  reoognised  him — "  Right  glad  am 
I  to  see  you — ^not  camiUly,  nor  with  a  worldly-minded 
and  selfish  pleasure,  but  in  that  there  will  be  work  to  do 
anon,  in  which  the  righteous  cause  shall  need  all  the  arms 
of  its  supporters  1  Have  you  a  power  at  hand  1  Where 
be  they-An  what  fbrce  1 — ^Not  travel-worn,  I  trust  me  !" 

The  troops  are  found  in  fine  condition;  and 
Ardenne  is  directed  by  Cromwell  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  join  Esaex. 

"  I  shall  be  with  him  by  nine  of  to-morrow's  clock. 
Ha  I  heard  you  nothing !" 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  as  a  deep  distant  sound  rolled 
heavily  upon  the  air,  and,  before  Ardenne  might  reply, 
the  sullen  rumbling  was  again  repeated,  like  the  faint 
muttering  of  a  rising  thunderstorm  or  the  premonitory 
growling  of  an  earthquake. 

"  It  was  not  thunder  !*'  answered  Edgar,  but  in  the 
voice  of  one  asserting,  rather  than  questioning — **  there 
are  no  clouds  aloft,  nor  yet  on  the  horison  I" 

**  Ordnance  !"  exclaimed  the  other — "  Ordnance — ^and 
heavier  too  than  ours  ! — Listen,  now  listen  !'* — And 
again  the  heavy  rolline  sound  came  surging  down  the 
irind,  which  freshened  slightly  from  the  westward — 
again  it  came,  after  a  momentary  pause,  yet  louder  than 
before  and  more  distinct,  and  then  continued  without 
interval  the  deep  unquestionable  voice  of  a  hot  can- 
nonade. 

"  Away,  sir— Ood  go  with  you !"  cried  the  stem 
puritan,  excited  now  beyond  the  bounds  of  self-restraint ; 
"  Tarry  not  on  the  way,  nor  loiter  I  Gird  up  your  loins, 
I  say — Eide  on  ! — ^ride  on  and  conquer !  Verily,  but 
that  it  is  the  Lord's  own  doing,  verily,  Edgar  Ardenne, 
I  would  have  enried  thee  thy  fortune.  Ride  on  I — ^thou 
Shalt  be  yet  in  time.    Ride  on — Amen  1  Selah !" 

While  he  yet  q>oke,  the  officers  and  men,  stirred  up 
already  by  the  near  sound  of  battle,  and  almost  mad- 
dened with  excitement  by  the  exulting  and  prophetic 
cries  of  Cromwell,  were  vieing  with  each  other,  these  to 
give  forth,  those  to  obey,  and  almost  to  anticipate,  the 
needfol  orders — and  as  he  uttered  the  last  words  at  the 
foil  pitch  of  his  piercing  voice,  the  trumpets  rang  a 
thrilling  fiourish— the  squadron,  with  a  single  shout, 
ttnbidden  and  unanimous,  that  spoke  the  burning  foel- 
higs  Of  the  troopers,  swept  on  at  a  hard  tn>t|  and  in  an 


instant  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  thick- 
beating  clatter  of  the  hoofb,  mixed  with  the  clang  of 
spur  and  scabbard|  and  now  and  then  a  boom  of  the 
deep  kettledrum  timing  the  pace  of  the  advance. 

Some  time  after  the  battle  of  Edgehil],  and  while 
both  armies  were  lying  in  winter  qnarteia,  Edgar 
stole  away  on  a  secret  visit  to  Woodleigh  ;  where, 
himself  unseen,  he  beheld  his  father,  clad  in  a  mili- 
tary garb  and  armed,  previous  to  joining  the  king 
at  Oxford  with  his  retainers,  and  engaged  with  an 
attorney,  whom  he  commanded  to  make  his  will 
before  he  left  home,  disinheriting  his  rebel  son, 
and  living  his  whole  estates  to  Sibyl.  She  pas- 
sionately remonatrates  against  this  injuatice,  and 
he  exclaims : — 

'^  No  1  plead  to  me  no  more — ^for  never,  never  shall  a 
traitor — ^a  fonatic  and  hypocritical  traitor — inherit  aught 
from  me,  save  the  high  name  he  hath  disgraced.  I 
have — and  I  bless  heaven  that  I  have  it — through  his 
own  act  of  treason,  the  right  to  sunder  this  entail,  and 
sundered  shall  it  be  ere  sunset !  He  hath  no  coiner  of 
my  heart — no  jot  of  mine  affections — ^himself  he  hath 
cut  out  his  path,  and — ^me  it  as  he  may — by  that  path 
must  he  travel  now  unto  the  end— dishonoured — outcast 
—disinherited — aocur — " 

"  Oh,  no  I  no,  no  I"  she  shrieked  in  frsatic  tones, 
drowning  his  utterance  of  a  word  so  terrible,  when  com- 
ing from  a  parentis  lips — **  curse  him  not ! — curse  him 
not  1  or  never  shall  you  taste  of  peace  again.  Father, 
curse  not  your  son — ^your  first-bom,  and  your  only  ! — 
Sinner,  curse  not  your  fellow  i — Christian,  ourse  not  » 
soul,  whose  hopes  are  thy  hopes  also  ! — curse  not,  but 
pray  I — Pray — ^not  for  your  erring  child,  but  for  your 
rash  and  sinfUl  self !  Pray,  uncle,  pray  for  penitence 
and  pardon  I" 

Sir  Henry  will  not  be  moved  from  his  stem  pur- 
pose ;  and  Sibyl  is  true  to  her  noble  and  generous 
nature.    "  I  tell  you,"  she  exclaims^ — 

^  I  tell  you,  unolO)  that  I  am  no  whit  less  strong — 
nay,  ten  times  stronger  than  yourself— in  faith,  in 
loyalty,  in  conscience,  in  resolve  I  If  I  may  not  approve 
his  actions — and,  of  a  truth,  I  do  not — I  may  not  but 
revere  his  motives  t  and  if  those  actions  must  half  sever 
the  strong  links  that  join  us,  and  render  me,  for  very 
oonscience*  sake,  a  widowed  maiden — his  motives  pure 
and  sincere  and  fervent  as  an  angel's  faith,  shall,  at  the 
least,  forbid  me  to  misjudge,  much  more  to  wrong  him. 
Weakness  !  I  tell  you  I  adore  him — ^adore  him  even 
more  for  this  his  constancy  to  what  he  deems  tiie  better 
cause,  when  every  fibre  of  his  heart  is  tugging  him  to 
the  other — when  loss  of  name  and  fame,  and  fortune 
must  be  the  guerdon  of  his  unflinching  and  severe  devo- 
tion to  a  mistaken  creed  !  Yet  deeply,  sinsly  as  I  love 
him,  never  will  I  wed  Edgar  Ardenne  while  he  unsheaths 
a  rebel  blade  or  prompts  a  rebel  council.  I  tell  you  1 
adore  him,  yet  will  I  die  a  maiden,  unless — " 

The  father  and  son  part  in  estrangement,  yet  is 
the  scene  delicately  managed.  When  ordered 
from  his  father's  house  and  presence,  '^  to  be  gone 
for  ever,'*  Edgar  stood  as  if  transfixed,  and  Sibyl 
sunk  into  insensibility. 

It  was  but  for  a  minute  that  he  stood,  doubtfol  and 
unresolved — his  pulse  beat  hurriedly,  his  sinews  quivered, 
his  lip  paled  with  anguish— yet  in  one  little  minute  was 
the  paroxysm  ended.  **  Bless  you,  my  fkther,  bless  you  !" 
he  exclaimed,  in  piteous  and  heart-rending  tones." 

He  turned,  and  ere  a  word  could  be  pronounced,  or  a 
motion  made  to  intercept  him,  vanished  into  the  daricnesK 
of  the  hall.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  hot  anger 
of  the  old  man's  heart  relent. 

*^  Edgar,"  he  gasped,  in  faint  and  filtering  tones, — 
**  my  boy — my  boy  I*' 

Bat  SQ  low  was  tlie  iatokialien  tf  Mft  vt^ee,  that  it 
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ftMte4  wA  tin  MM  «f  Idm  Wbt  trooM  hare  welcomed 
thoee  httf-ntteied  words,  eten  w  a  Toioe  froin  heaTen. 

Sir  Henry  Ardenne  joined  the  king  at  Oxford ; 
•nd,  the  winter  being  spent  in  fruitless  negotia- 
tioBSy  the  caTaUers,  hitiierto  the  rictors,  again 
took  the  field.  Cirencester  and  Birmingham  sur- 
rendered to  the  arms  of  Prinoe  Rupert^  and  Hamp- 
dm  fell  gloriously  on  the  field  of  Qialgrare. 
Fairfiuc  was  beaten  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  on 
Atherton  Moor^  the  latter  pressing  on  to  recover 
Gainsborough,  when  Colonel  Cromwell  and  his 
/ronsidef  interposed  to  prevent  his  advance,  though 
compeUed,  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  royalists,  to 
&li  baek  upon  Lincoln  and  Boston.  Tliis  point 
of  the  story  affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
antboi^s  powers  of  description. 


It  was  a  glorious  momixig  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
at  an  hour  so  early  that  the  heavy  dews  of  sum- 
tre  yet  hanging  unexhaled  on  wold  and  woodland, 
ahhoa^  ttie  sun  h«i  lifted  his  broad  didc  above  the 
dear  horiaon,  the  two  armies  came  in  view  on  Winsley 
idd,  near  Homcaetle.  It  was  a  gallant  and  a  gracefh! 
^eelacle  as  ever  met  the  eye  of  man.  The  scene  was 
a  bnad  and  waving  traet  of  moorish  meadow-land, 
cheekered  with  many  a  patch  of  feathery  coppice — birch, 
■A,  and  alder — tufts  of  fnne  ftill  of  its  golden  bloom, 
snd  waving  fern  ;  and  here  and  there  a  bare  gray  rock 
fecring  above  the  soil,  or  a  elear  pool  of  water  reflecting 
the  widte  elonds  that  hnng  aloft,  all  motionless  in  the 
Uac  frmament — and  over  this  romantic  champaign  a 
■agnifleent  array  of  horse,  fbur  thousand,  at  the  least, 
in  nainbers,  contracting  or  extending  their  bright  squad- 
iVBB,  now  fUling  into  column,  and  now  deploying  into 
liae,  as  best  they  might  among  the  obstacles  of  this  their 
bittle-groimd— 4heir  polished  annour,  and  their  many- 
eeleined  acarfb,  now  flashing  out  superbly  as  the  sun- 
diiBe  kissed  -their  masses  with  its  golden  light,  now 
ssbctod  inte  mellower  hues  as  some  great  cloud  flitted 
aeraas  the  sky,  asd  east  its  sweeping  slmdow  over  them 
—their  tanmpets  ever  and  anon  waking  the  echoes  of 
the  woodlands  that  surronnded  them  on  every  side,  with 
tiieir  enhing  notes,  and  their  gay  standards  fluttering 
in  the  bieaie  their  gallant  chargers,  arching  their  necks 
agafnal  the  eutb,  bminding  and  curretting  along  as  if 
ttey  panted  for  the  onset-^while  toward  the  eastern 
hadts  of  the  plain,  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  flanked  on 
the  eae  aide  by  the  galley  of  a  deep  and  stony  brook, 
aad  «a  the  other  by  a  coppice,  tangled  with  ancient 
thons^  and  matted  with  wild  rose-briers,  which  protected 
fikewise  the  whole  rear  of  his  position,  Cromwell  had 
fotned  hifl  line. 

Nor.  though  infbrier  fhr  in  numbers,  and  lacking  all 
that  CTJralroas  and  splendid  decoration  which  their 
floatiug  plumes  and  gorgeous  dresses  lent  to  the  cayaliers. 
eeuld  the  puritans'  d&rk  squadrons  have  been  looked 
apOQ  without  attention,  ay,  aad  admiration  also,  by  the 
mast  amosaaatie  of  observers.  The  admirable  discipline 
and  perfect  armature  of  the  stem  zealots  who  composed 
the  naks — ^the  plain,  but  soldierly  and  bright  accoutre- 
meats-  the  horaes  superior  even  to  the  chargers  of  the 
lafilislB  in  blood  and  bone  and  beauty,  and  above  all, 
ia'fhat  precise  and  Jealous  morning,  without  which,  all 
Ike  Rst  are  little  worth — iHe  grim  and  stubborn  conn- 
^■■paffi  of  the  riders— eome  animated  with  a  fiery  zeal 
ikat  would  have  smUed  exultingly  upon  the  stake  of 
aaityrdofli,  some  lowering  with  a  dark  aad  snllen  scowl, 
kat  all  severe  and  reaolute  and  ^untless  1  a  single 
gtaaee  safleed  to  tell  ttiat  every  battle-field  to  tiiem 
■■it  be  a  triaa^  or  a  grave  I 

flOcai  ttoy  stood  and  mothmleas — ^their  long  array 
dkawa  up^  two  doepi  by  squadrons  at  brief  intervals — 
Mil  IBB  aad  voiootoss  'presenting  a  strange  contrast  to 
f^  sfaiftiag  movements  and  the  intricate  mancsuvies  of 
Heir  appmairhiiig  enemy.  Not  a  man  moved  in  his 
■idia  aot  a  soand  broke  the  ^siet  of  their  dfiseipline, 
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chaiger,  or  the  sharp  clatter  of  his  steel  eapariSon.  And 
now  the  cavaliers,  within  a  short  mile's  distance,  having 
already  cleared  the  broken  ground,  might  be  seen  halt- 
ing on  the  fiirther  verge  of  the  smooth  space,  which 
swept  away  toward  them  in  a  gentle  slope,  unmarred 
by  bush  or  brake  or  obstacle  of  any  kind  to  the  career 
of  the  most  timid  rider ;  when,  with  some  three  or  four 
of  his  most  trusty  captains,  Cromwell  advanced  befbre 
his  lines. 

Of  stout  ungainly  stature  when  dismounted,  none 
showed  to  more  advantage  on  his  war-horse,  and  in  fhlt 
caparison  of  battle,  than  did  the  colonel  of  the  Ironsides. 
It  was  not  that  his  seat  was  graceAil,  or  that  he  mled 
his  charger  with  the  ease  of  the  mani^,  but  that  -  he 
swayed  him  with  an  absolute  dominion,  which  seemed 
to  arise  rather  from  his  mere  yoUtion,  than  horn  the 
exercise  of  strength  or  skill.  His  whole  soul  seemed 
engrossed  by  the  approaching  conflict— careless  of  self 
>— exalted,  and  enthusiastieal.  His  eyes  flashed  with  a 
brightness  almost  supernatural,  fW>m  the  dark  shadow 
of  ms  morion,  and  his  whole  visage  wore  an  aspect  so 
irradiate  with  energy  and  mind,  that  Edgar  wondered 
how  he  ever  could  have  deemed  him  ill-fkvoured  or  un- 
graoefhl.  His  horse,  a  superb  black,  bore  him  as  if  he 
too  were  conscious  of  divine  authority  ;  and  such  was  the 
commanding  greatness  of  his,  whole  appearance,  that  no 
human  eye  could  have  descended  to  remark  the  plainness 
of  his  war  array. 

Of  the  small  group  of  officers  who  rode  beside  the 
bridle  of  their  leader,  the  most  were  ordinary-looking 
men,  buighers  of  Huntingdon,  or  small  esquires  of  the 
surrounding  country,  selected  for  the  stations  which  they 
occupied  by  the  wise  politician  who  had  levied  them,  on 
account  of  those  morose  and  gloomy  tenets  which,  with 
an  early  prescience,  he  discovered  to  be  the  only  power 
that  might  cope  with  the  high  spirit  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  fbrmed  the  bulk  of  their  antagonists — men  who 
affected,  or  imagined,  visions  and  transports — who  be- 
lieved themselves  predestined  instruments,  and  deemed 
that  in  the  slaying  of  malignants  they  Were  doing  an 
especial  serrioe  to  the  God  whose  chosen  servants  they 
asserted  themselves,  with  a  conviction  of  the  troth  which 
rendered  them  almost  invincible. 

Among  these  plain  and  heavy-looking  soldiers  towered 
the  form  of  Ardenne,  high-bom  and  f\ill  of  the  intuitive 
and  untaught  grace  of  noble  blood,  gallantly  armed,  and 

handsomely  attired At  a  quick  trOt  they 

swept  along  the  lines,  inspecting  their  array,  with  now 
a  word  of  commendation,  and  now  a  short  reproof,  to  the 
dark  fanatics  who  had  been  chosen  lance-pesades  or 
sergeants  fbr  their  savage  and  enthusiastic  humour. 
Just  as  they  finished  their  career,  a  long  and  cheery 
shout,  accompanied  and  blended  with  the  clang  of  kettle- 
drums and  ihe  shrill  flourish  of  their  trumpets,  burst 
ttom  the  columns  of  the  cavaliers,  now  wheeling  into 
line,  and  eager  for  the  onset.  No  shoot,  nor  burst  of 
instruments  replied  fh>m  the  parliamentarians,  but  their 
leader  at  the  sound  checking  his  charger  ih>m  his  speed 
till  he  reared  bolt  upright,  threw  forth  his  arm  vrith  a 
proud  gesture  of  defiance. 

"  Brethren  !"  he  called  aloud  in  accents  harsh,  but 
clearly  audible,  and  thrilling  to  the  heart — '"  Brethren 
and  fbllow-soldiers  in  the  Lord — the  men  of  Belial  are 
befbre  you — tiie  persecutors  of  the  saints — the  spillers  of 
the  innocent  blood — godless  and  desperate  ! — slayers  of 
babes  and  sucklings — ravishers  of  maids  and  matrons — 
rerilers  of  the  prophets  and  the  law — accursed  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah  !  Wherefore,  faint  not,  nor  be  of  feeble 
heart,  fbr  surely,  on  this  day,  shall  the  Lord  yield  them 
up  into  your  hands,  that  ye  may  work  his  vengeance  on 
their  heads,  and  execute  his  Judgments.  For  said  he 
not  of  old,  '  Lo  !  I  will  tread  them  in  my  anger,  and 
trample  them  in  my  f^iry  !  and  their  blood  shaJl  be 
sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my 
ndment.  I^or  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  and 
tilie  year  of  my  redeemed  is  come.'  So  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.    Amen  1  Amen  !  Selah  !*' 

And  with  a  deep  and  sullen  hum,  the  puritans  took  up 
tile  wotds^^  8o  saitii  the  Lord  of  Hosts.— Amen  I 
AAsa  1 19elah !" 
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^  And  are  not  we,"  coniinaed  the  fierce  zealot,  with 
inoreaeing  energy,  ^  and  are  not  we — ^blinded  although 
we  be,  and  ignorant  and  sinAil — I  ask  ye,  brethren,  are 
not  we  the  ehoeen  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  obey 
his  bidding  1  Smite  them  then — smite  the  idolatrous 
besotted  followers  of  the  old  antichrist,  even  as  just 
Elgah  slew  the  priests  of  Baal  down  at  the  brook  of 
Ki^on.  Be  strong,  and  fear  ye  not ;  for  lo  !  the  Lord 
hath  said,  *  Ye  shall  not  suffer  one  of  them  to  live  !'  and 
who  are  we,  that  we  should  now  gainsay  the  bidding  of 
the  Lord,  even  the  Lord  of  Hosts !  Lift  up  your  voices, 
then,  that  yon  malignants  may  perceive  in  whom  we  put 
our  trust." 

Again,  and  in  a  sterner  and  more  heartfelt  shout,  the 
approbation  of  the  puritans  greeted  their  leader*s  ears  ; 
and,  as  he  ceased,  with  brandished  blades,  and  inflamed 
features,  and  with  voices  that  drowned  utterly  the 
feebler  music  of  the  cavaliers,  already  confident  of  vic- 
tory, and  maddened  with  religious  seal,  they  thundered 
forth  their  favourite  hymn. 

In  the  action  which  follows  these  preliminaries, 
Cromwell  appears  equ^y  great,  calm,  and  self-pos- 
sessed. In  the  course  of  the  engagement,  Ardenne 
had  the  good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  Cromwell, 
whom  he  rescued,  when  the  fiery  zealot  was  stoutly 
contending,  single-handed,  against  six  or  seven 
cavaliersy  hewing  at  him,  all  at  once,  with  their 
broad  swords,  while  he  laid  around  him  like  a 
very  incarnation  of  St.  George.  The  field  of  Wins- 
ley  was  that  day  won ;  nor  does  any  thing  of  inte- 
T<»t,  in  the  personal  history  of  either  of  the  heroes 
of  the  romance  (Cromwell  and  Ardenne,)  after- 
wards occur  until  the  battle  of  Marston ;  previous 
to  which,  Cromwell  harangues  his  troops  in  the 
same  scriptural  or  canting  style,  as  on  former 
occasions.  Those  readers  who  enjoy  battles,  may 
satiate  themselves  amid  these  scenes.  Cromwell, 
as  heretofore,  is  the  soul  of  the  field. 

At  the  close  of  the  action,  Ardenne  saves  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  is  himself  made  a  prisoner 
by  a  party  of  royalists,  who  had  come  up  to  the 
rescue  of  Sir  Henry  Ardenne.  The  repose  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers  after  the  victory  of  Marston 
Moor,  and  the  night-watch  are  picturesquely  traced; 
but  it  ushers  in  a  scene  of  a  more-  impressive  or 
more  ambitious  character,  in  the  description  of  the 
incipient  workings  of  ambition  in  the  disturbed 
mind  of  the  victor.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
if  tradition  tells  truth,  Cromwell,  when  a  boy,  saw 
the  vision  of  a  stately  woman,  who  assured  him 
he  was  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  England.  He  is 
here  alone  in  his  quarters  :-— 

Upon  a  table  close  before  the  hearth,  on  which  a  dozen 
fkst-4eoaying  boards  silently  smouldered,  stood  with  its 
wick  tall  and  unsnuifed  a  solitary  lamp,  casting  a  feeble 
and  uncertain  light  about  the  room,  which  served  how- 
ever to  display  a  brace  of  horseman's  heavy  pistols,  an 
open  map,  a  telescope,  a  worn  and  greasy  bible,  and  a 
leader's  truncheon  lying  beside  it  on  the  board,  as  well 
as  a  confused  assemblage  of  steel  armour  piled  in  a  large 
armed  chair  and  glancing  with  obscure  reflections  from 
the  shadow  of  a  dutant  comer. 

It  was,  however,  the  inmate  of  tne  chamber  that  lent 
its  chief  attraction  to  the  scene — a  strong-built  and 
stem-featured  man,  clad  in  a  military  suit  of  buff,  such 
as  was  then  wom  under  the  corslet  and  thigh-pieces  of 
the  cavalry  ;  his  cumbersome  Jack-boots  were  still  about 
his  legs,  garnished  with  spurs  as  when  he  left  the  saddle, 
thou^  all  his  other  anaour  had  been  dotted  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  wounds,  as  it  would  seem  from  many  a 
speck  and  splash  of  dingy  criauon  on  the  leathem  cas- 
sock, and  from  his  left  arm  bound  up  by  a  silken  sling. 


It  vras  the  leader  of  the  Ironsides. — There  was  a 
strange,  almost  a  wild,  expression  on  his  grim  features 
as  he  passed  and  repassed  the  light,  and  a  glare  in  his 
deep-set  eye,  almost  like  that  of  the  insane.  He  muttered 
at  times  in  audible  and  articulate  sounds,  but  mostly  in 
a  half-uttered  inward  key ;  striding  the  while  with  heavy 
but  uneven  steps,  now  fast,  now  slow,  across  the  echoing 
floor.  His  hands  were  now  crossed  firmly  on  his  breast, 
now  tossed  aloft  as  if  they  brandished  the  war-weapon, 
and  now  they  griped  each  other  with  so  stem  a  pressure 
that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  blood  would  start  from 
beneath  his  nails.  It  might  be  that  the  fever  of  his 
wounds  had  terminated  for  the  moment  to  his  brain ;  it 
might  be  that  a  darker  fit  than  common  of  his  fanatic 
hypochondriasm  had  occupied  his  mind :  but  on  this  night 
the  wise  and  crafty  conqueror  of  Rupert  resembled  ra<£er 
the  mysterious  «fMyyiMM»os,  the  possessed,  fiend-tortured, 
maniac  of  holy  writ,  than  the  cool,  self-controlling, 
scientific  leader  he  had  that  day  approved  himself. 

"  King  \ — King  t"  at  last  he  exclaimed  audibly,  paus- 
ing from  his  uneasy  walk,  with  an  expression  of  uncer- 
tainty and  even  terror  distinctly  marked  in  every  feature. 
"  Didst  thou  say  King  t — No  I  no  !  not  King  ! — Avaunt, 
Beelzebub  ! — Get  thee  behind  me,  Sathanas  ! — It  said 
not,  'King!'  that  solemn  and  tremendous  shape,  that 
drew  the  curtains  of  my  boyish  couch  at  the  unhallowed 
hour  of  midnight — '  The  greatest  one  in  England,  but  not 
King  !'— Ho  !  have  I  foiled  thee  there  t— Ha  ha  !— weU 
art  thou  called  the  prince  of  liars — ^get  thee  behind  me ! 
tempt  me  no  more  I  away  foul  slave  !  By  the  Lord's 
help  I  spit  at  and  defy  thee  1" 

He  took  tw;o  or  three  turns  across  the  room  more 
quickly  than  before,  and  again  pausing  cried,  '^  A  trick 
of  fkntasy  1 — who  saith  it  was  unreal— have  we  not  ears 
to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see  ;  and  shall  we  not  believe  what 
we  do  hear  and  see  ! — Did  not  a  spirit  pass  before  the 
face  of  Job,  that  the  hair  of  his  flesh  stood  up ! — Stood 
it  not  still,  yet  he  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof! — 
Was  there  not  silence,  and  he  heard  a  voice  I — And 
came  it  not  to  pass  so  l&ewise  unto,  me,  and  much  more 
also  \ — Again  :  Did  not  the  evil-minded  Saul  call  up, 
through  her  at  Endor,  the  living  spirit  of  the  departed 
prophet,  that  it  did  prophesy  to  him  \ — And  yet  again  : 
Did  not  the  Roman  Brutus,  idolater  although  he  was  and 
heathen,  hold  converse  with  the  shadow  of  his  kingly 
victim,  that  was  his  evil  genius  at  Philippi ! — And  may 
not  I — I,  that  was  written  down  before  the  world  began 
— I,  that  have  been  predestinate  of  old  to  execute  the 
wrath  of  the  Most  Highest,  and  press  the  wine-press  of 
his  vengeance — may  not  I  too  commune  with  disem- 
bodied ministers  that  walk  in  the  night  season  I  Go  to  ! 
go  to  !  I  heard,  its  mighty  accents  as  I  started  from  my 
slumber,  and  they  yet  tingle  in  my  fleshly  ears — *  Arouse 
thee,  thou  that  shalt  be  first  in  England  !' — But  not — it 
said  not — King  1" 

There  is  more  of  this  wild  scene,  before  the  cap- 
tain of  the  watch  enters  to  speak  with  General 
Cromwell,  and  to  announce  a  damsel — ^*  a  damsel 
decked  with  comeliness,  with  the  loveliness  of  the 
flesh" — ^who  solicited  a  private  interview  with  the 
commander. 

^  Tush  !  tell  not  me  of  comeliness  !"  cried  Oliver  very 
sharply.  **  Of  God's  truth,  Ahaziah  KingsUnd,  thou  art 
a  fool,  thus  to  disturb  my  meditations  for  a  most  fhiil 
and  painted  potsherd — ^a  Dalilah,  I  warrant  me — a 
Rechab,  yea,  and  a  painted  Jezabel, — a  harlot  from  the 
camp  of  the  Egyptians— cast  her  forth  straightway  ! — 
leave  me,  I  say — ^begone  I" 

"  It  is  not  so  I"  replied  the  other  sturdily—**  It  is  not 
so,  an  you  will  hear  me  out ! — It  is  a  maiden  of  repute 
--she  rode  up  to  our  outpost  on  the  western  road  with 
three  stout  serving-men,  seeking  the  captain  of  the  night, 
and  verily  when  I  was  brought  to  her  she  claimed  to 
speak  with  General  Cromwell,  touching  the  young  man 
Edgar  Ardenne — " 

**  Admit  her,  and  that  too  without  tarrying.  And  bid 
them  fetch  in  ftiel— for  lo  !  the  fire  hath  burnt  low  while 
I  did  watoh  and  pray,  and  the  night  air  is  chill,  though 
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it  be  summer — and  lights  and  wine,  I  say,  and  creature 
comforts,  sach  as  may  fit  the  tender  and  the  delicate  of 
women!** 

The  words  were  yet  upon  the  lips  of  Cromwell  when 
a  tall  female  figure,  marked  by  that  indescribable,  yet  not 
to  be  mistaken  air  of^  grace  which  is  seen  rarely  but  in 
peraons  conscious  of  the  possession  of  high  station  and  pre- 
eminent endowments,  was  ushered  into  the  dim-lighted 
chamber.  The  coarse  dark -coloured  riding-cloak,  wrap- 
ped closely  round  her  form,  could  not  entirely  conceal 
the  elegant  pTOjiOTtions,  which  it  was  evidently  intended 
to  disguise  ;  and  still  less  could  the  wide-leafed  hat  of 
comitry  straw,  tied  closely  down  upon  the  cheeks  by  a 
«nk  kerchief,  mask  the  aristocratic  mould  of  the  fair  fea- 
tures, or  hide  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  light-brown  hair, 
which  hung  uncurled  and  damp  with  the  night-dews  far 
down  upon  her  shoulders. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  this  maiden  is 
^byl,  who  has  broken  through  all  the  ordinary 
lestrunts  of  maidenhood,  to  come  hither  to  beg 
the  general  to  rescue  Ardenne ;  whom  the  cavaliers 
had  doomed  to  death,  at  day-break,  as  a  traitor 
and  rebel.  After  a  protracted  scene,  the  eloquence 
of  Siby]^  or  the  strength  of  native  tenderness  and 
senerons  feeling  in  Cromwell's  heart,  prevails ; 
and,  entirely  subdued  by  the  nobility  of  her  spirit, 
he  muttered,  while  his  eye  softened,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  mouth  worked : — 

'  Noble  heart !  well  hath  the  prophet  spoken  '  a  vir- 
tuous woman  is  beyond  the  price  of  rubies  !' " 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  said  distinctly  and  aloud — 
'  Before  the  Lord,  my  Judge  and  my  Redeemer,  and  by 
my  hopes  of  grace,  I  promise  thee  it  shall  be  done  as 
thou  wonldst  have  it.    How  many,  and  where  lie  they !" 

"  Three  hundred  horse — ^in  the  small  town  of  Wether- 
by-on-Wharfe." 

^  Sound  tmmpets— -boot  and  saddle  ;  mine  own  first 
Ironsides  to  horse  ;  let  them  all  carry  petronels.  De- 
spatch !  despatch  !  Saddle  me  Thunder  for  the  field — 
I  will  myself  to  horse  !  find  me  three  trusty  guides 
that  know  each  yard  of  country  for  ten  miles  around  ! 
For  life  !  for  life  !  no  tarrying !" 

Sibyl  gives  the  most  minute  directions  for  the 
conduct  of  the  enterprise,  and  thus  they  part : — 

"Nay,  thou  art  right  in  all  things,"  Cromwell  an- 
swered ;  **  and  as  thou  wiliest  it  shall  be.  Kingsland, 
eonduet  the  maiden  in  all  honour  to  her  own  attiendants. 
Lady,"  he  added,  taking  her  by  the  hand  with  a  benevo- 
lent expression  lighting  his  gloomy  features,  **  lady,  thou 
art  a  goodly  and  a  glorious  creature  ;  and  this  night  hast 
thou  done  a  deed  worthy  the  noblest  of  earth's  daughters. 
A  Hildier's  blessing,  although  he  be  not  of  thy  faith,  nor 
«f  thy  foetion,  cannot  disgrace  or  harm  thee.  The  God 
of  Israel  bless  thee  then,  and  guide  thy  feet  aright,  and 
giTe  thee  peace  and  happiness  and  understanding.  Fare- 
well, and  doubt  not  that  I  will  deal  with  thee  righteously  ; 
ftir  if  I  &il  thee,  to  transgress  my  promise,  may  He 
whom  I  profess  to  serve — with  frailty,  it  is  true,  and 
Minting,  yet  with  sincere  heart-zeal— do  unto  me  so 
likewise  at  mine  utmost  need,  and  much  more  also  !" 

He  let  fkll  her  hand  as  suddenly  as  he  had  taken  it, 
ud,a8  if  half  ashamed  of  the  emotion  he  had  shown, 
abniptly  turned  away,  and  scanned  the  map  which  lay 
upon  the  table  with  intense  scrutiny  ;  while  Sibyl,  won- 
deriog  at  the  singular  emotion  and  unexpected  conduct 
flf  the  hated  independent,  silently  left  the  house  to  hurry 
buseward,  with  an  easier  heart  than  she  had  carried  to 
the  quarters  of  the  puritans. 

Before  a  half-hour  had  elapsed,  five  hundred  chosen 
bonemen  were  under  arms  and  in  the  saddle — the  very 
Sower  of  Cromwell's  finest  cavalry — and  he  himself,  de- 
fpite  his  woonds,  his  arm  yet  hanging  in  a  sling,  mounted, 
nd  at  their  head. 

• 

Ardenne,  now,  for  the  first  time,  b^gan  to  sua- 
ftd  the  ultimate  objects  of  his  commander,  and 
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to  express  dislike  of  the  means  he  scrupled  not  to 
employ  to  gain  his  ends :  for  Ardenne  is  the  single- 
minded,  high'Souled  patriot  of  romance ;  Cromwell 
the  bold,  but  ambitious,  subtle  schemer  and  dis- 
sembler of  true  history. 

Cromwell  could  join  in  the  rude  and  boisterous 
mirtli  of  his  Ironsides,  as  well  as  lead  their  devo- 
tions, and,  by  his  spiritual  exhortations,  inflame 
their  zeal  and  kindle  their  enthusiasm.  A  scene 
of  this  sort  is  cleverly  described :  It  takes  place  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Naseby,  when  Oliver,  who 
fared  as  hardly  as  the  soldiers,  contrives  to  make 
over  the  creature-comforts— ^the  delicate  supper  and 
rich  wines  preparing  for  his  principal  offioers— to 
his  pious  soldiers,  who  lustily  consume  the  viands ; 
while  Ireton,  Rossiter,  and  Desborough  are  hastily 
summoned  to  a  council  of  war,  to  facilitate  the 
carouse. 

Next  day  witnessed  Cromwell's  great  battle  of 
Naseby,  in  which  Sir  Henry  Ardenne  receives  his 
death-wound.  This  misfortune  is  tenderly  an- 
nounced to  Ardenne  by  the  victorious  CromweU, 
who  had  caused  the  mortally  wounded  cavalier  to 
be  carefully  attended  in  the  house  of  the  Episco- 
palian priest;  and  Ardenne  flew  to  that  sweet  letired 
vicarage,  and  to  hb  dying  father.  Sir  Henry  had 
now  seen  the  folly  of  liis  obstinate  devotion  to 
Charles,  and  the  error  of  his  intolerance  in  com- 
manding the  obedience  of  his  son,  where  conscience 
issued  her  higher  mandate.  He  reproached  him- 
self as  the  destroyer  of  the  happiness  of  Ardenne ; 
and  as  the  murderer  of  Sibyl,  ^*  wasting  away,"  he 
said,  *' before  her  time;  sinking  by  inches  into 
the  cold,  dark  grave,  blessing  her  slayer  as  she 
droops!" 

Father  and  son,  alike  the  victims  of  the  unna- 
tural and  wicked  contest  provoked  by  the  king^ 
exchange  forgiveness ;  and  thus  the  dying  cavalier 
judges  his  prince : — 

^  Edgar,  when  I  am  gone,  say  to  my  poor,  poor  Sibyl, 
that  on  my  happy  deathbed  my  sole  regret  was  .that  I 
could  not  join  her  hand  with  yours  for  ever.  She  will 
be  yours  now — now,  that  thi^  miserable  war  is  ended — 
for  it  is  ended,  Edgar,  and  I  regret  its  termination  less, 
that  I  have  lately  seen  much  in  Charles  Stuart — in  the 
King — ^that  I  had  disbelieved,  or  shut  my  eyes  upon, 
before — a  good  man,  but — it  will  out — a  bad  king.  .  .  . 
Weak,  obstinate,  and  prejudiced  he  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
proud  and  uxorious.  X  know  that  he  stands  pledged  in 
private  to  his  queen,  never  to  give  peace  to  his  people 
unless  by  her  consent.  And  all  this  done  against  the 
counsels  and  without  the  knowledge  of  those  men  who 
have  a  right  to  counsel  him — ay  !  and  to  know  his  mea- 
sures— since  for  him  they  have  risked  their  all ! — done 
in  deep  malice  to  his  enemies — in  deeper  guile  to  whom 
he  calls  his  friends  ! — Out !  out,  I  say,  upon  such  king- 
craft I — But  enough  of  this." 

This  tale  is  not  very  skilfully  woven.  A  period 
of  full  two  years  passes  with  no  event  of  any  kind, 
until  the  surrender  of  the  king  brings  CromweU 
again  prominently  forward,  and .  increases  the 
doubts  and  suspicions  of  Ardenne,  who  saw  little 
to  choose  between  the  aggressions  on  constitutional 
freedom, — to  which  Charles  was  urged  by  the  coun- 
sels of  his  queen, — and  a  fierce  fanatical  military 
government,  which  must  be  utterly  subversive  of 
Uberty,  civil  and  religions. 

Still,  such  were  the  rare  talents  of  CromweU,  such  his 
inexplicable  infiuence  over  the  minds  of  all  whom  he 
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encountered,  ihftt  while  Sir  EAgu  doubted,  he  waii  com- 
pelled to  grant  that  he  hii4  no  cause  for  doubt,  which  he 
could  make  clear  to  himself,  much  less  to  others.  At 
times  he  fitncied  his  religious  ecstasies  mere  hypocritic 
jargon,  adopted  so  te  mystify  all  eyes,  and  veil  his  deep 
ambition  ^-nat  others — ^and  that  too  most  soberly  and 
•ften — ^he  belieyed  him  a  wild  self-deceiving  hypochond- 
riac, an  erring  though  sincere  enthusiast. 

Hitherto  all  that  Oliver  had  done,  had  doubtless  been 
of  service  to  the  cause  of  veritable  freedom  ;  and  it  was 
oertain  that  his  present  opposition  to  the  Presbyterians 
might  prove  quite  as  unselfish^-quite  as  beneficial  to  the 
commonwealth,  as  his  preceding  opposition  to  the  king. 
Still  it  was  too  apparent  to  escape  the  foresight  of  a 
politician  so  clear-headed  and  far-reaching  as  Sir  Edgar, 
that  it  the  military  faction  should  gain  firm  foothold  in 
the  state,  Cromwell  would  not  lack  either  talent,  oppor- 
tunity, or  power,  to  mount  even  to  the  topmost  summit 
of  ambition  if  he  should  feel  the  inclination  to  attempt  it. 
And  who,  when  all  things  most  magnificently  tempting 
shall  lie  prone,  subject  to  his  mere  will,  yea  !— courting 
him  to  grasp  them — when  to  dare  almost  seems  a  virtue 
— ^to  refi«in  a  despicable  weakness — who  can,  in  such  a 
situation,  answer  for  another — ^who  even  for  himself  I 

Revolving  such  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  eager  to  un- 
bosom himself  to  some  true  friend,  Sir  Edgar  took  his 
way,  as  has  been  said,  the  second  evening  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  city  by  the  troops,  toward  the  dwelling 
of  John  Milton.  The  controversialist  had  changed  his 
domicile  during  this  troubled  period,  and  now  occupied 
a  smaller  house  in  Holbom,  opening  backward  upon 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  dwelling,  the  lovely  evening,  the  appear- 
ance and  occupations  of  the  poet,  are  carefully 
deicribed.  He  is  reciting  a  few  lines  of  H  Perue- 
rosoy  and  is  in  the  act  of  improvising  that  exquisite 
poem.  The  conversation  turns  upon  public  affairs 
and  the  character  of  Cromwell,  the  main  object  of 
Ardenne's  visit.  Each  discourses  wisely  and  elo- 
quently ;  and  Milton  finally  expresses- 
Wonder — ^that  you  should  doubt,  or  anywise  distrust, 
the  purest  and  sinoerest  patriot — the  most  upright  judge 
— the  stoutest  man  of  war — the  trustiest  and  most  pains- 
taking Christian,  that  the  Lord  hath  raised  up,  since  the 
old  days  of  Israers  glory,  to  vindicate  the  liberties,  and 
wipe  avray  the  sorrows  of  an  oppressed  and  groaning 
people, 

Ardenne  is,  in  turn,  surprised  to  find  that 
CromweU  was,  at  this  moment,  meditating,  on 
oertain  conditions,  the  restoration  of  Charles  to 
the  throne ;  which  Milton  disapproved,  having 
much  less  confidence  in  the  king.  Milton  then 
indulges  in  a  strain  of  eloquent  Utopian  rhap- 
sody, enthusiastically  painting  the  elevation  of 
a  people  **  freed  from  the  soul-galling  yoke  of 
monarchy,  and  the  spirit-killing  sway  of  prelat- 
iste ;"  in  which  he  employs  the  swelling  language 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  some  of  his  prose 
works ;  while  Ardenne  exclaims,  *^  Dreams,  dreams, 
beautiful  dreams,  but  baseless  V'  and  pointe  to  the 
fall,  one  by  one,  of  all  the  great  republics  of  anti- 
quity. Milton  might,  we  think,  have  found  an 
answer ;  but  the  subject  b  waved,  and  the  dis- 
eourae  turns  to  poetry. 

A  very  pleasing  scene  introduces  us  to  Charles, 
a  prisoner,  if  nominally  free,  caressing  and  coun- 
selling his  children  in  Hampton  Court.  Here  he 
is  sought  by  Cromwell,  who,  at  a  long  interview, 
imagines  he  has  induced  the  king  to  agree  to  those 
terms  which,  together  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
erown,  secured  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
king  makes  many  speciouB  and  hoUow  promiees. 


and  tempto  the  ambition  of  Cromwell  with  the 
offer  of  an  earldom,  which  the  latter  in  his  own 
mind  contemptuously  spurns.  At  the  close  of  this 
interview,  which  is  pure  fiction,  the  king  and  Crom- 
well are  thus  placed  in  contrast;  the  latter  pleading 
duty  as  an  excuse  to  hasten  his  departure : — 

'^  Duty,  sir,  needs  no  license,"  Charles  replied,  smiling 
most  graciously,  and  rising  from  his  seat  and  even  teking 
three  steps  towards  the  door,  as  the  blunt  soldier  moved 
to  leave  the  presence  ;  ^  and  till  we  meet  at  Westmins- 
ter, rest  in  the  Aill  assurance  of  possessing  your  liege 
sovereign's  gratitude  and  favour. — *^  Ha  !"  he  continued, 
as  the  door  closed  and  he  found  himself  alone — **  Deep 
as  he  is,  I  have  out-generaled  him. — Now  he  suspects 
not  any  thing — Ha  I  lu, !  the  garter  and*the  £^rl  of  Essex 
— a  precious  clown  in  faith  to  grace  an  earldom  ! — But 
now  or  Lauderdale  and  Hollis ! — the  dull  fools — we  will 
outwit  them  all,  and  yet  reign,  as  our  father  did  before, 
a  king  in  something  more  than  name." 

But  the  enthusiast  strode  forth,  the  tessellated  floor 
of  the  proud  gallery  ringing  beneath  his  massive  stride, 
exulting  and  triumphant ;  and  as  he  passed  the  vestibule, 
where  there  was  no  one  to  mark  his  actions,  he  clasped 
both  his  hands  above  his  head,  and  cried  out  in  a  voice 
husky  and  stifled  with  emotion,  *'  My  country — oh,  my 
country ! — ^have  X  then — ^have  I  won  for  thee,  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  freedom!" 

A  good  roistering  scene,  a  travesty  of  a  real  in- 
cident, follows,  in  which  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
Ardenne  intercept  those  secret  despatohes  of  the 
king  to  Henrietta,  which  display  his  double  trea- 
chery. 

When  the  letter,  obtained  by  boldness  and 
finesse,  is  read  by  Cromwell — ^the  letter,  be  it  re- 
marked, which  is  almost  wholly  fictitious — 

^  Whose  dogs  are  we !"  he  cried  in  fierce  and  ringing 
tones,  *'  that  we  should  be  thus  scandalously  dealt  with  ! 
As  the  Lord  liveth,  he  shall  die  the  death  1" — 

^  But  three  days  since,"  said  Cromwell — **  hypocrite 
that  he  is  I  base  knave,  and  liar ! — ^he  proclaimed,  through 
me,  his  f^ll  acceptance  of  the  army's  terms — ^his  last 
words  were, '  and  for  myself  henceforth  1  hold  me  bound 
by  them !'  And  I,  fool  that  I  was,  /  did  rejoice  and 
triumphed  in  my  heart,  that  England  should  have  peace ! 
— And  now — ^he  will  hang  both  of  us  1  ay,  hang  I — Can 
there  be  any  trust  in  such  a  man !" — 

•*  None!"  answered  Edgar,  moumfiilly — ^"  There  can 
indeed  be  none ! — It  is  long  since  1  have  even  dreamed 
there  could !  He  is  unstable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore, 
and  false — as  fortune  1" 

**  Alas ! — alas !  for  England  I"  Oliver  exclaimed,  in  deep, 
impressive  tones — "  It  it  be  thy  will,  Mighty  Lord,  that 
thiJs  thy  servant  be  a  prey  and  victim  to  this  man  of 
Belial,  truly  I  am  prepared.  But  for  this  godly  and  re- 
generate land,  for  this  oppressed  and  miserable  people, 
in  whose  behalf,  already  many  times,  thou  hast  displayed 
the  wonders  of  thy  might — the  miracles  of  thine  invincible 
right  hand — ^not  for  myself— not  for  myself,  0  Lord,  poor 
sinner  that  I  am,  and  leaky  vessel,  do  1  presume  now  to 
remonstrate — to  strive  earnestly — ^to wrestle,  as  did  Jacob 
in  the  dark,  against  thy  great  decrees — but  for  this  lovely 
isle — ^this  precious  England  I" 

«  With  Caiaphas— J  say  !"  returned  the  fiery  Ireton 
— ^  With  Caiaphas  I  Jew  though  he  was,  unrighteous 
judge,  and  murtherer  of  the  Lord's  Anointed !  *  Ye  know 
not* — His  to  you  I  say  it,  my  friends  and  fellow-soldiers 
— *  nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us,  that  one  mau 
should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
perish  notl'" 

The  time  wore  on :  the  king's  escape  was  the 
signal  for  the  renewal  of  war ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, in  many  subsidiary  scenes,  the  character 
and  career  of  Cromwell,  on  whom  the  whole  inte- 
rest of  the  tale  gradually  gathers,  is  traced  and  de- 
veloped, along  with  the  history  of  public  afiairs, 
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nntQ  Cramwall  letnmay  in  triumph,  from  Scot- 
kndy  and  the  death  of  the  king  is  resolved  on  by 
the  militaiy  leaders.  This  is  done  in  defiance  of  the 
remonstranoes  of  Ardenne,  who  urged  that  Charles 
should,  eyen  in  good  policy,  be  spared ;  but  for 
ever  banished  from  the  land  he  had  betrayed  and 
embioiled. 

The  writer  has  put  forth  all  his  powers  in  the 
solemn  scene  of  the  trial ;  in  which  no  historical 
riicumstance  is  omitted  that  can  heighten  the  ef- 
fect,— ^not  even  the  frantic  interruptions  of  Crom- 
well's daughter.  Lady  Fairfax  ;  and  his  own  half- 
mad  conduct,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  trial,  left 
Ardenne  in  perplexed  wonderment.  Ardenne  went 
Bext  day  to  remonstrate  against  the  execution  of 
the  king ;  and  boldly  to  warn  Cromwell  against 
the  consequences  of  his  own  guilty  ambition. 
Cromwell  is  immoveable.  He  makes  a  character- 
istic reply,  full  of  the  worst  of  the  falsehood  and 
hypocri^  which  blackened  his  nature. 

The  execution  of  the  king,  and  many  private 
scenes,  displaying  the  fierce  strife  of  passions  in 
the  boeom  of  Cromwell  pass,  ere  Ardenne  is  sum- 
moned to  Woodleigh  to  witness  the  last  hours  of 
Sbyl,  another  victim  of  those  national  troubles 
caused  by  the  lawless  encroachments  of  Charles  on 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  On  her  deathbed, 
Sbyl,  like  her  uncle  the  father  of  Ardenne,  shamed 
not  to  confess  and  lament  that  error  of  judgment — 
that  fimtastical  attachment  to  the  royal  cause  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  king — which  had  robbed  her 
lover  of  all  chance  of  happiness  on  earth,  and 
herself  of  life;  while  Ardenne,  ''half  repentant, 
u  has  been  shown  already,  of  the  part  which  he 
had  played,  and  morbidly  dissatisfied  with  the  re- 
sult Off  the  experiment,  sat  groaning  in  spirit  by 
her  pillow,  and  confessed  in  very  hopelessness  of 
heart  that  he  had  cast  away  his  all  for  a  mere 
rision — ^for  a  most  vain  and  senseless  fancy." 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  civil  strife;  of  wars, 
whether  for  princes  or  partisans  I  Sibyl  died ;  and 
Ardenne,  without  one  tie  in  his  native  country, 
which  he  feared  was  as  far  from  rational  freedom 


as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Btruggle,  and  much 
farther  from  the  calm  of  established  peace,  left 
England  untempted  by  the  splendid  ofiers  of  Crom* 
weU,  who,  possessed  of  every  thing  save  true  friend^ 
anxiously  desired  to  attach  so  able  a  counsellor,  so 
brave  a  soldier,  and  so  honest  a  man,  to  his  rising 
fortunes.  He  ofiers  Ardenne  the  hand  of  his 
youngest  daughter,  and  to  place  him  next  in  power 
to  himself,  now  already  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  Greneralissimo  of  tiie  army ;  and  here  the  hero 
of  poetic  fancy  again  soars  above  the  mere  mortal 
hero  of  human  clay  and  mortal  story.  And  now 
Cromwell's  onward  career,  his  deep  dissimulation, 
and  those  struggles  and  misgivings  of  eonscienee 
which,  however,  never  ofiered  any  obstacle  to  his 
ambitious  designs,  occupy  the  whole  page;  and 
we  only  incidentally  hear  of  Ardenne  from  his 
correspondence  with  Milton.  The  poet  is  now 
blind,  but  exulting  in  the  elevation  of  CromweU, 
and  disclaiming  Ms  former  admiration  of  demo- 
cracy. Milton  concludes  by  entreating  his  friend 
Ardenne,  who,  like  Blake,  had  been  supporting  the 
glory  of  England  on  the  seas,  to  return  home  ;  his 
country  had  need  of  him ;  and,  five  years  later, 
Ardenne  did  return,  to  confess  his  error  in  having 
distrusted  the  Lord  Protector,  and  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  all  that  he  had  achieved  for  England ;  to 
watch  by  his  dying  pillow,  and  witness  the  last 
fearful  struggle  of  the  frenzied  mind,  to  which  every 
great  event  of  life  was  present  in  maddening  hurry ; 
and  to  pronounce  his  eulogium :  thus  the  curtfldn 
faUs. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  is  no  every- 
day romance.  Its  greatest  fault  as  a  work  of 
fiction  is,  as  we  have  noticed,  want  of  relief.  There 
is  too  much  "  Cromwell,"  too  many  regular  battle- 
fields, and  too  little  of  ordinary  English  life,  in 
times  when  the  currentof  life  ran  freshly  and  vigour- 
ously.  But  it  combines,  with  a  grand  scheme  of 
action,  many  beauties  and  felicities  of  execution ; 
and  will,  we  make  no  doubt^  be  received  at  the 
high  value  which  the  editor  has  set  upon  it,  as  ^  an 
interesting,  manly,  and  vigorous  production/' 
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The  Works  of  Daniel  De  Foe;  with  a  Memoir  of 
Um  lAfe  and  Writings.  By  William  Hazlitt. 
VdL  I.     liondon :.  Clements. 

It  is  a  long  while  since  a  woik  haring  so  many  claimB 
It  this  on  the  English  reading  world,  in  all  its  sections, 
hM  appeared  ;  and,  we  may  add,  or  one  having  ao  many 
******^imp  There  is  perhaps,  after  the  Bible,  no  book 
ia  the  world  ao  generally  read,  because  so  generally 
i4aned,aa  Robmson  Crosoe  ;  and  yet  very  little,  indeed, 
■known  ei  the  personalities  of  the  author  of  that  aniyer^ 
a1  laTovrite,  thoogh  he  was  one  of  the  meet  oonspicnons 
of  Us  age  ;  and  comparatively  little  of  works, 
if  at  all,  infSsriorin  literary  merit,  to  the  Adven- 
tans  of  Cmsoe.  De  Foe  was,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  one 
•f  the  aosl  tetile  writers  of  any  time  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
If  floliet,  tha*  he  had  been,  for  more  than  tliirty  yearR, 


a  constant  writer  of  political  pamphlets,  and  periodieal 
papers  <^  a  political  character,  before  he  composed  any 
one  of  his  endnring  works — his  rare  fictions.  They  were 
poured  out  with  rapidity  from  a  mind  long-matured,  and 
rich  in  the  experience  of  actual  life  in  all  its  aspects. 

The  Memoir  of  De  Foe,  on  which  Mr.  HaaUtt  appears 
to  have  bestowed  the  utmost  care,  and  which  he  has 
written  in  a  candid,  alTectionate,  and  even  reverential 
spirit,  we  consider  no  unimportant  portion  of  a  volume 
which  contains,  with  lesser  pieces,  tiie  ^  Life  of  Colonel 
Jack  ;"  •*  MoU  Flanders  f  the  «  Memoirs  of  a  CaTalier  f 
«  Bozana,  or  the  Fortunate  Miitress  f  and  the  •  New 
Voyage  round  the  World  f  in  short,  many  volumes  in 
one :  while  the  original  Memoir  alone,  and  list  of  De 
Foe's  writings,  would  make  a  good-sized  Tolume.  In 
these  works  may  be  found  the  true  feuntain-head  of 
what  has  now  swelled  into  a  mighty  and  majestic  stream ; 
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in  the  fictionB,  and  the  periodioal  "writingfl  of  De  Foe, 
are  found  the  germ  of  the  national  English  novel, 
and  of  periodical  literature.  De  Foe  is  as  much  the 
predecessor  of  Richardson  and  Fielding,  as  these  writers 
are,  in  turn,  the  prototypes  of  Bulwer  and  Marryat,  and 
of  whateyer  is  most  eminent  in  fictitious  narrative. 

The  personal  history  of  De  Foe,  though  unfortunately 
not  told  by  himself, who,  in  simple  narration,  has  never  yet 
been  equalled,  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  the  least  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  bulky  volume.  Besides  being  a  man 
of  fine  original  genius,  and  of  competent  learning,  De 
Foe  was  one  of  the  busiest  men  of  his  time — a  universal 
schemer,  continually  occupied  with  one  project  or  an- 
other ;  and  all  were  meant  for  the  public  advantage. 
He  was  often  employed  in  public  affairs,  by  the  ministers 
of  the  day,  as  an  unaccredited  agent  ;  and  even  in 
matters  of  such  delicacy  and  moment  as  the  Union 
of  England  and  Scotland — of  which  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory. His  zeal  as  a  Presbyterian  Dissenter — ^upon  all 
occasions  ready  with  his  pen  in  support  of  the  Dissenters 
— might  have  been  among  his  recommendations  to  this 
office.  With  a  great  deal  of  public  virtue  and  purity,  as 
times  went,  the  pen  of  De  Foe  was  often  employed  in 
support  of  the  different  governments  of  the  day  ;  and  if 
sturdy  and  stanch  on  the  topic  of  religious  dissent,  even 
to  martyrdom,  he  was  sufficiently  moderate  on  many 
other  points  ;  frankly  pleading  the  gratitude  to  which  he 
was  personally  bound  by  the  kindness  of  Godolphin  and 
Ilarley,  who,  when  he  was  in  prison,  in  consequence  of 
his  memorable  prosecution  during  their  administration, 
sent  him  money  to  pay  his  fine,  and  to  supply  the  wants 
of  his  family. 

There  have,  however,  been  few  public  writers  connected 
with,  and  dependent  on  men  in  place,  more  pure  than  De 
Foe  ;  but  as  ministerial  patronage  vrill  always  be  liable 
to  suspicion,  so  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  any  of  the  num- 
ber should  ever  require  to  accept  of  either  pecuniary,  or 
any  other  fkvours,  from  men  in  power.  De  Foe,  while 
courted  and  paid  by  Queen  Anne's  Tory  ministers,  often 
complains  of  the  neglect  and  want  of  support  which  he 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Dissenters,  for  whose 
cause  he  had  suffered  so  much.  To  posterity  it  must 
appear  that  there  were  faults  upon  both  sides. 

De  Foe  gave  great  oiFence  to  many  of  the  leading 
Dissenters  in  the  corporations,  by  his  denunciations  of 
what  is  termed  oecational  eonfarmUy ;  that  is.  Dissenters, 
when  in  office,  going  to  church  in  their  official  character 
and  costume,  just  as  they  do  at  present :  for  they  are 
not  yet  allowed,  we  imagine,  to  repair,  in  that  fashion, 
to  their  own  places  of  worship,  though  there  may  be  no 
statute  against  it.    Hazlitt  (we  mean  the  father  of  the 
editor  of  the  vrorks  of  De  Foe,)  himself  bom  a  Dis- 
senter, and  alive  to  their  weaknesses,  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  De  Foe,  who  was  often  ftuiously  attacked 
by  his  own  body  of  religionists :  ^  Nothing  could  be 
dearer  than  that,  if  it  was  a  point  of  conscience  with 
those  persons  not  to  conform  to  the  service  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  their  being  chosen  Mayor,  Sheriff',  or 
Aldermen,  did  not  give  them  a  dispensation.    But  many 
of  the  demure  and  purse-proud  citizens  of  London  re- 
sented their  not  being  supposed  at  liberty  to  appear  at 
church  in  their  gold-chains  and  robes  of  office,  though 
contrary  to  their  usual  principles  of  non-conformity,  as 
children  think  they  have  a  right  to  visit  fine  places, 
in  their  new  clothes,  on  holidays."     This  argnment 
against  occadonal  confarmky  remains  of  equal  force  as 
in  the  days  of  De  Foe,  and  involves  Dissenters  in  pot  a 


little  inconsistency.  We  know  of  no  Dissenter  in  office 
who  has  behaved  so  well,  or,  at  all  events,  so  consist- 
ently, as  that  Provost  of  Paisley  who  boldly  went  to  his 
own  meeting-house  in  his  robes  of  office :  and  while 
church-going  continues  a  part  of  official  duty,  we  cannot 
see  how  consistent  Dissenters  can  adopt  any  other 
course,  unless  they  relax  in  their  principles.  And,  in- 
deed, the  mode  of  worship  which,  officially  attended  for 
a  series  of  years,  is  considered  harmless  in  the  forenoons 
of  Sunday,  cannot  be  very  injurious  in  the  afternoons. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  principle  of  the  com- 
promise to  which  De  Foe  and  Hazlitt  objected. 

How  much  more  of  the  voluminous  vnitings  of  De 
Foe  are  to  be  comprehended  in  this  edition  of  his  volu- 
minous works,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but,  independently 
of  his  numerous  pamphlets,  enough  remains  for  another 
volume  of  equal  dimensions,  and  equal  value,  with  the 
one  already  published ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  welcome 
it.  The  present  one  gives  us  a  portrait  of  De  Foe, 
looking  like  a  lord,  in  one  of  those  magnificent,  flowing 
periwigs,  which  we  meet  so  often  in  his  tales,  and  hear 
of  costing  sixty  guineas,  when  sixty  guineas  were  of  far 
greater  value  than  at  present. 

Letters  lUtistrative  of  the  Reign  of  William  III, 

3  vols.  8yo.    London :  Colbum. 

This  original  correspondence,  extending  from  1696  to 
1708,  was  addressed  by  James  Vernon,  Esq.,  private 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  afterwards  a 
secretary  of  state,  to  his  patron  the  duke,  after  his  graee 
had  retired  from  office.    It  is  now  first  published  from  the 
original  letters — about  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  wherever  they  may  have  been  lying — 
and  is  edited  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
romance  writer.    To  the  student  of  English  history  (and 
this  is  a  rather  numerous  class)  the  entire  work  will  have 
interest ;  but  the  reading  public  in  general  might  have 
been  contented  that  Mr.  James  had  exercised  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion  in  suppressing  and  selecting.    Much 
of  a  correspondence,  going  on  from  day   to  day,  in 
which  the  private  secretary  performed  the  part  of  a  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper,  was  of  no  great  interest  at  the 
time,  and  is  now  of  none  whatever.    Besides,  the  writer 
is  heavy  and  cautious,  and  was  not  in  any  cordial  intimacy 
with  his  aristocratic  colleagues  when,  by  the  chances  of 
an  intrigue,  he  was  pitched  into  office,  to  keep  out  a  man 
obnoxious  to  the  king. — Altogether,  Vernon  was  a  man 
of  routine— a  respectable  clerk.  Yet,  it  was  impossible  to 
form  a  record  of  passing  events,  during  a  critical  period, 
and  for  a  whole  dozen  years,  without  saying  something^ 
that  must  interest  posterity — ^and  without  displaying  a 
good  deal  of  the   arcana  of  the  government,  particu- 
larly in  the  intrigues  and  hatreds  of  courtiers  and  mi- 
nisters ;  the  arts  of  spies  or  **  intelligencers,"  as  they 
were  then  called ;  the  scheming  of  conspirators,  and 
the  secret  agency  of  females.    Small  traits  of  character 
and  manners  are  also  naturally  introduced,  generally 
proving  that  ''human  nature  is  much  the  same  at  all 
times." — The  Jacobite  conspiracies,  and  alleged  attempts 
to  assassinate  the  king,  and  the  excessive  pains  taken  by 
the  government  to  detect  and  punish  the  authors  of  these 
plots,  occupy  a  great  deal  of  the  correspondence.    The 
case  of  Sir  William  Fenwick  alone  fills  more  than  half  a 
volume.    Mr.  Vernon  was  particularly  zealous  and  active 
in  unravelling  plots,  and  yet  he  was  not  himself  credulous. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  may  imagine  that  the  ballot 
was  never  beard  of  until  the  days  of  Jeremy  Sentbam, 
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or  peri»Apd  the  Examiner y  will  be  snprified  to  leam  that 
an  attempt  was  made  about  140  years  since  to  have  the 
Speohn'  of  the  House  of  Commons  chosen  by  ballot ;  at  the 
tine  that  it  was  carried,  that  election  committees  should 
be  chosen  by  ballot.    Mr.  Vernon  desoribes  the  measure 
as,  **  The  ballot  introdnoed  upon  questions  relatiye  to 
eieetioiia.''  Ballotingfor  the  speakerwas  at  once  resisted ; 
bat  Mr.  Yemon  fears  the  principle  (of  ballot)  ^  may  here- 
aHer  be  csrried  farther  f*  and  '^howeoMenieHt  tkdtwiU  be  to 
a  CousT  and  a  Monjlbcht,  tme  wiU  aftor."    The  house 
was  then  as  much  in  the  dark  about  how  balloting  was 
to  be  performed,  as  when  Mr.  Grote  exhibited  the  box 
vhich  so  many  worthy  Whig  and  Tory  oonserratives 
&Bey  as  dangerous  as  that  of  Pandora ;  and  against 
whkh  Mr.  Wordsworth,  considering  said  box  an  atrocious 
■oTclty,  has  penned  a  sonnet.    The  venerable  novelty 
against  which  Mr.  Yemon  adduces  those  undeniable  rea- 
sons, idiich  numy  feel  and  none  avow,  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Yemon  in  February  1707,  after  mentioning  **a 
mail  dmtylaid  on  Iri^yam,  that  English  spinners  may 
get  a  living." 

Mr.  Benson  reported  to-day  the  manner  of  balloting, 
»hich  was  received  with  lau^ter,  but  yet  was  agreed  to. 
It  consisted  of  several  articles  :  first,  that  a  balloting- 
box  and  baUs  should  be  provided  ;  that  it  be  carried  by 
the  two  clerks,  one  having  the  box,  the  other  the  balls  ; 
that  the  speaker  appoint  two  members  to  attend  the  box  ; 
and  that  the  member  voting  take  the  ball  in  his  bare 
hand,  and  holding  it  up  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
belbre  he  put  it  into  the  box  ;  that  the  members  keep 
tlitir  places  till  the  box  be  brought  back  to  the  table, 
aad  the  balls  there  told  over. 

All  this  is  nothing  ;  but  we  are  edified  by  the  **  All 
lail  bereaiter  !"  **  the  inconvenience  to  a  Court  and  a 
Moaarehy,*'  •-  *.  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  which 
boeest  voting  might  occasion. 

Mamnrs  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  John  Griffin  of 
Portsea.  By  his  Sons.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Portrait. 
Pp.531. 

Tlie  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  celebrated  and  highly 
esteemed  minister  of  the  Independent  or  Congregational 
draomination,  well  known  for  his  writings,  and  distin- 
?ai^ed  for  the  active  and  zealous  discharge  of  his  func- 
twas,  and  of  every  relative  and  social  duty.  The  story 
•fhb  equable  and  useful  life,  which  is  told  by  his  sons 
with  propriety  and  modesty,  affords  nothing  startling  or 
wofldertul ;  but  much  that  is  instructive,  especially  to  in- 
iiridoals  of  his  profession.  He  was  of  humble  but  respect- 
able parentage  ;  and  was  early  left  the  son  of  a  widowed 
Mid  pious  mother,  **  tthoee  tears  were  more  than  he  could 
^•wr."  He  felt  thoee  common  stirrings  of  yoathfiil  am- 
fcitioo,  which,  in  a  youth  of  pious  disposition  situated  as 
fe  wuy  naturally  took  the  direction  of  the  pulpit,  for 
wliich  he  made  somei^olly  unassisted  efforts  to  prepare 
Wnself  by  studying  the  Latin  grammar.  His  training 
a^•  a  preacher  was  under  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter  at 
Paioswick  ;  and  the  expenses  of  his  education,  and  those 
•fa  few  fellow-stndents,  were  defrayed  by  the  traly  good 
^•Ihi  Thornton.  His  first  labours  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
»ere  in  Sooth  Wales,  and  in  different  pkces  of  central  or 
smthem  England.  They  were  attended  with  the  suc- 
♦<«  which  his  seal  and  fervent  piety  almost  insured  ; 
■or  k  a  unworthy  of  remark,  though  we  do  not  pretend 
•0  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  early 
«o»ert5  of  the  young  and  earnest  preacher  were  young 
"Ooea.  Bat  he  had  more  eminent  converts.  Among  them 
^dptain  WHsoBLf  the  commander  of  the  first  missiQuary 


expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  whose  memoirs  Mr.  Griffin 
afterwards  wrote ;  and  who,  when  they  were  first  aociden- 
tally  thrown  together,  entertained  sceptical  if  not  deistieal 
opinions.  Mr.Griffin  was  settled  in  the  Independent  Church 
at  Portsea,early  in]ife,and  immediately  married  the  object 
of  a  long  and  prudent  attachment.    He  passed  the  many 
remaining  years  of  lus  pilgrimage  in  great  esteem  among 
his  brethren  ;  consistently  supporting  the  character  of  a 
good  and  able  pastor,  and  a  valuable  and  useful  member 
of  society.    His  diaries,  domestic  history,  the  narratives 
of  his  itinerant  expeditions,  and  anecdotes  connected 
with  his  ministry,  make  a  readable  and  agreeable  book 
even  for  those  not  particularly  interested  in  the  sect  with 
which  Mr.  Griffin  was  connected  ;  and  the  extracts  from 
his  papers  frimish  many  valuable  lessons  to  young  can- 
didates for  the  paatoral  office.    In  the  course  of  his  pere- 
grinations, he  visited  Scotland,  more  than  thirty  years 
since,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  James  Haldane,  and  preached 
in  the  open  air  on  the  Calton  Hill  of  Edinburgh.    The 
expedition  seems  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  family.  He  at  that  time  dined  at  the  house  of  Dr  Stuart 
(of  Duneam,)  and  was  surprised,  as  we  should  have 
been,  to  find  that  the  conversation,  turning  on  some 
biblical  topic,  almost  every  gentleman,  lay  as  well  as 
clerical,  produced  as  his  usual   pocket-companion,  a 
Greek  Testament.    An  old  lady,  t)f  the  Antiburgher 
persuasion,  whose  giddy  neioe  had,  on  a  recent  visit  to 
London,  been  converted  by  hearing  Mr.  Griffin  preach 
at  the  Surrey  Chapel,  called  on  him  to  manifest  her 
lively  gratitude  ;  embracing  him,  and  shedding  floods  of 
tears,  while  she  concluded — ^^Weel,  and  sae  you^re 
preachin'   in  Edinboro ;   but  ye  ken  I'm  myself  an 
Antiburgher,  and  canna  come  to  hear  you — ^for  I  would 
na  like  to  be  seen  gaun  ;  but  I  would  just  like  to  be  at 
a  window,  where  I  could  hear  the  Word  frae  your  dear 
lips,  without  being  seen.'* 

Mr.  Griffin's  eldest  son  was  bred  to  the  ministry  ;  and 
as  a  brief  specimen  of  the  father's  style  of  thought,  we 
shall  extract  the  following  passage  ftt>m  one  of  his  let- 
ters, on  the  Art  of  Preachitu;,  addressed  to  the  young 
man : — 


'  "  You  have  several  times  wished  me  to  give  you  some 
instructions  respecting  preaching.  I  feel  quite  disposed 
to  meet  your  wishes ;  but  I  have  not  leisure  now  to 
accompli^  my  own,  so  &r  as  regards  the  manner  of 
doing  it.  Indeed,  I  consider  that  good  preaching,  or 
what  constitutes  a  good  preacher,  and  as  some  would 
say  a  pulpit  orator,  is  so  little  the  effect  of  art,  that  I 
am  more  afraid  that  the  rules  which  art  prescribes  will 
rather  cramp  and  fetter  genius  than  expand  its  powers, 
and  facilitate  its  operation.  Nature  and  personal  re- 
ligion should  be  almost  totally  left  to  their  native  and 
unbiassed  combinations  and  influence.  The  science  of 
preaching  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  principally 
applied  to  guard  the  preacher  against  what  is  unnatural, 
or  merely  artificial.  More  good  preachers  have  been 
spoiled,  and  made  inefficient  ones,  by  studying  the  art  of 
preaching  too  attentively,  than  bad  ones  have  been  made 
good  opes  by  it.  A  river  always  looks  more  beautifhl 
to  me  than  a  canal.  In  one,  the  waters  seek  and  find 
their  course ;  in  the  other,  it  is  dug  for  them.  Let 
grace  and  nature  run  like  water  in  the  channel  which 
they  make  for  themselves,  and  they  will  be  both  useftil 
and  beautiftil.  Some  of  the  Chinese  are  reported  as 
putting  the  feet  of  their  children,  which  are  alWays 
growing,  into  shoes  that  will  neither  wear  out  nor  ex- 
pand :  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  are  club-footed  I" 

Though  Mr.  Grifiln  contended  for  freedom  of  man- 
ner, he  is  represented  as  having  been  exceedingly  careful 
in  preparing  his  sermons. 


ue 
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The  Wcrli  6f  Dr.  Channing.    In  5  volumeB. 
Glasgow:  Hedderwick. 

The  writings  of  few  Americans  have  obtained  the  cele- 
brity In  Britain  which  those  of  Channing  have  attained. 
As  a  proof  of  their  popularity,  this  Glasgow  edition  is  the 
third  which  has  appeared,  within  a  few  years,  in  that 
eity.  This  edition  has  had  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  manuscript  corrections  and  emendations,  and  is  a 
yery  well-printed  and  well-arranged  work.  It  has  also 
a  portrait  of  Channing,  taken  from  a  painting  by  an 
Italian  artist,  which  Miss  Martineau  pronounces  ''a 
speaking  likeness  ;**  **  the  finest  likeness  she  almost  ever 
saw."  But  Channing's  brief  Preface  to  the  edition  is 
even  more  valuable  than  the  portrait.  From  it  we  cite 
one  or  two  sentences  explanatory  of  the  object  of  all  his 
writings.  After  noticing  the  favourable  reception  which 
his  works  have  met  with  in  Great  Britain,  and  hoping 
that  this  augurs  well  of  them,  he  proceeds — ^^  These 
Tolnmes  will  show  that  the  author  feels  strongly  the 
need  of  deep  social  changes,  and  a  spiritual  revolution 
in  Christendom ;  of  a  new  bond  between  man  and  man  ; 
of  a  new  sense  of  the  relation  between  man  and  his 
Creator.  At  the  same  time,  they  vrill  show  his  firm 
belief  that  our  present  low  civilisation,  the  central  idea 
of  which  is  weaUh^  cannot  last  for  ever;  that  the  mass 
of  men  are  not  doomed  hopelessly  and  irresistibly  to  the 
degradation  of  mind  and  heart  in  which  they  are  now 
sunk ;  that  a  new  comprehension  of  the  end  and  dignity 
of  a  human  being  is  to  remodel  social  institutions  and 
manners ;  that,  in  Christianity,  and  in  the  powers  and 
principles  of  human  nature,  we  have  the  promise  of 
something  holier  and  happier  than  now  exists.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  live  in  this  fiuth ;  and  a  privilege  to  com- 
municate it  to  others." 

If  it  be  the  enunciation  of  these  pure  and  lofty  views 
which  gives  the  works  of  Channing  their  popularity  in 
this  country — ^and  to  a  certain  extent  it  must  be  so — we 
hail  the  omen ;  and  believe  that  there  are  many — and 
these  a  daily-increasing  number — ^who  vrill  fervently 
pray  that  edition  upon  edition  may  be  multiplied.  The 
preface  is  concluded  by  the  author's  assurance  that 
ibis  Glasgow  edition  of  his  works  is  the  only  correct  and 
complete  one.  ^^^_ 

POEMS. 
The  Poems  of  Joanna  BaiUie, 

At  the  end  of  a  half  century  or  more,  which  has 
elapsed  since  she  began  to  write,  Miss  Baillie  has  col- 
leeted  her  ^  Fugitive  Verses  "  into  a  volume  I  The  event 
comes  upon  the  public  vdth  pleasureable  surprise  ;  nor 
can  we  say  whether  the  welcome  legacy  will  be  most 
valued  for  the  sake  of  the  author  or  the  merits  of  the 
verses.  In  a  preface  remarkable  for  good  sense  and  pro- 
priety of  feeling,  and  for  the  absence  of  affected  modesty 
and  fitlse  pride,  this  venerable  and  admired  authoress 
states  her  reasons  for  bestowing  this  parting  gift  with 
her  own  hands. 

When  Joanna  Baillie  began  to  write,  not  one  of  the  emi- 
nent modem  poets  had  even  been  heard  of ;  and  the  empire 
of  verse  was  divided  between  Mr.  Hayley  and  Miss 
Seward.  What  a  literary  history  is  included  in  the 
subsequent  years  I — ^Few  of  the  poems  in  the  volume  are 
absolutely  novel ;  but  many  of  them  can  now  be  little  if 
at  all  known,  and  the  collection  contains,  besides,  all  the 
Scottish  songs,  and  nearly  all  the  rare  and  precious  gems 
of  Joaima*s  ftigitive  verse ;  such  as  The  Kitten,  The 
Blaekoock,  To  a  Child,  &o.,  &o.    It  might  perhaps  have 


interfered  with  existing  copyrights,  or  m&ny  would  hav« 
rejoiced  to  find  the  exquisite  lyrics  of  her  dramas  included 
in  the  collection.  One  or  two  legendary  ballads,  and  some 
hymns  and  sacred  verses  written  long,  long  ago,  when 
Logan  was  composing  the  Paraphrases  of  the  Chnroh  of 
Scotland,  are  entirely  new  to  us  ;  and  the  closing  Soottish 
songs,  so  richly  imbued  with  the  genuine  humour  of  the 
native  muse,  without  any  alloy  of  her  coarseness,  will  be 
new  to  many  of  our  southern  readers.  Yet  as  a  speci- 
men of  Miss  Baillie*s  welcome  gift,  we  select  a  copy  of 
verses  that  appear  to  have  been  addressed  to  her  sister- 
in-Uw,  the  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  which, 
for  delicacy  of  perception  and  quiet  unobtrusive  beauti- 
ful sentiment,  almost  merit  to  be  coupled  with  Words- 
worth's **  Phantom  of  Delight,"  as  maiden  and  matron. 

VEBSES  SENT  TO  MRS.  BAILLIB  Olf  HEB  BIKTHDAT. 

A  judgment  clear,  a  pensive  mind. 

With  feelings  tender  and  refined  ; 

A  generous  heart  in  kindness  glowing. 

An  open  hand  on  all  bestowing  ; 

A  temper  sweet,  and  calm,  and  even. 

Through  petty  provocations  given ; 

A  soul  benign  whose  cheerftil  leisure 

Considers  still  of  others'  pleasure ; 

Or,  in  its  lonely  graver  mood 

Considers  still  of  others'  good  ; 

And,  joined  to  these,  the  visioned  eye 

And  tunefdl  ear  of  poesy  ; 

Blest  wight  t  in  whom  these  gifts  combine, 

Our  dear  Sophia,  sister  mine  1 

How  comes  it  that,  f^m  year  to  year. 

This  day  hath  passed  vrithout  its  cheer, — 

No  token  passing  time  to  trace. 

No  rhymster's  lay  to  do  it  grace  ! 

Love  was  not  wanting,  but  the  muse, 
Reserved,  unpliant,  and  recluse, 
Sat  in  her  unreal  kingdom,  dreaming 
Through  baseless  scenes  of  airy  seeming. 
And  could  not  turn  her  'wildered  eye 
On  plain,  unfancied  verity. 

Yet,  be  it  so  !  once  in  my  life 
I'll  hold  with  her  a  gen'rous  strife  ; 
With  or  without  her  aid,  my  lay 
Shall  hail  with  gratefiil  lines  this  day  :— 
The  day  when  first  thy  infant  heart 
Did  from  inactive  being  start. 
And  in  thy  baby  bosom  beat, — 
Its  doubtful,  duigerohs,  fhigile  seat,— 
A  heavenly  spark  that  downward  came 
To  mount  again  a  brighter  flame  : 
Meantime,  a  warm  and  fostering  blessing. 
More  precious  felt  in  long  possessing, 
'Tis  lent  to  those  who  daily  prove 
Its  gentle  offices  of  love. 
Ah  !  for  their  sake,  long  be  the  date 
Of  this  its  more  ignoble  state  ! 
I  who,  so  near  its  influence  set, 
Owe  it  a  long  and  pleasing  debt, 
In  course  of  nature  launched  before 
From  mortal  nature's  foggy  shore. 
Would  fain  behind  me  leave  some  token 
Of  friendly  kindred  love  unbroken. 
Which,  in  some  hour  retired  and  lone, 
Thine  eyes  may  sometimes  look  upon 
While  in  thy  saddened  tender  breast, — 
Ah,  no  !  I  may  not  think  the  rest. 
Lest,  both  bereft  of  words  and  strain. 
My  silent  thoughts  alone  remain : 
This  token,  then,  do  thou  receive. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  to  believe 
How  in  my  heart  its  spirit  glows, 
How  soothly  from  my  pen  it  flows. 

Through  years  unmarked  by  care  or  pain, 
Oft  may  this  day  return  again, 
Blessed  by  him  whose  rough  career 
Of  toil  and  care  thy  love  doth  cheer : 
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Wb0M  mujy  worth  by  Heaven  was  fated 

To  be  throng  life  thus  fitly  mated ; 

Blessed  by  those  thy  youthfiil  twain, 

Who  by  thy  side  their  place  maintaiiiy 

Still  nestling  closer  to  thy  bosom 

As  the  &ir  flowers  of  reason  blossom  ; 

By  all  who  thy  dear  kindred  claim, 

And  lore  to  see  thy  faoe,  and  love  to  hear  thy  name. 

And  so  I  end  my  simple  writing. 
The  muse  in  fault,  but  love  enditing 
That  which,  bnt  for  this  love  alone, 
I  thought  not  ever,  to  have  done, — 
A  birthday  lay.    Then,  sister  mine. 
Keep  thou  in  kindness  this  propine  ; 
And  through  life's  yet  untrodden  scene 
Still  be  to  me  what  thou  hast  been. 

Mocr^M  Works.    Volume  III. 

We  did  not  think  to  have  been  so  soon  with  Moore 
agiin :  bat  in  this  new  volume  he  comes  forth  in  all  his 
strength,  and  all  his  &8cination>-irresistible !  The 
Tropenujf  Pogt-Bag— which,  of  itself,  might  make  the 
fcrtunes  of  an  ordinary  volume — is  the  smallest  merit. 
This  contains,  besides  the  Irish  Melodies,  three  serious 
satires,  which  are  still  quite  as  good  as  manuscript. 
They  were  published  anonymously  in  1808  ;  and  fell 
searly  dead-bom  from  the  press.  They  will  now  find 
life,  and  one  of  them  feme,  if  not  immortality.  It  is  en- 
titled Corruption ;  and  is  so  truly  liberal  and  catholic 
in  ^irit,  thai  Mr.  Moore  now  finds  it  necessary  to  make 
a  rather  ungraoefhl,  or  lame  apology,  for  its  sins  against 
Whiggery.  It  is  the  only  one  of  his  productions,  by  the 
way,  for  which  he  seeks  seriously  to  apologize  ;  and,  of 
sU  his  sins  of  youth,  the  one  least  requiring  apology. 
An  Irishman,  bom  with  all  an  Irishman's  national  feel- 
iii|s,  and  attached  by  personal  ties  to  a  few  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  Mr.  Moore  has  hitherto  stood  forward  as  the 
Ijrist  of  his  unfortunate  country,  and  the  lampooner  of 
the  Tory  party  :  but  the  author  of  Corruption  possesses 
even  higher  claims  than  these  ;  and  one  regrets  to  find 
Mr.  Moore  now  half  ashamed,  or  rather  afraid,  of  their 
oeaseqoences,  and  trying  to  fether  upon  the  writings  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  others,  those  pure  sentiments,  which 
aast,  for  the  time,  have  been  those  of  his  own  heart, 
however  he  may  repudiate  them  now,  when  his  friends 
*nd  patrons  have  attained  power.  There  is  another 
riew  of  the  ease.  An  impartial  public  cannot  forget 
that  Geoige  prince  of  Wales,  whatever  were  his  vices 
and  faHings,  was  exactly  the  same  man,  the  same  hus- 
band and  fether,  while  the  object  of  Whig  laudation,  as 
after  he  had  committed  the  only  sin  for  which  the  Whigs 
had  no  forgiveness— that  of  deserting  **  his  early  friends," 
«r  their  party,  and  retaining  his  fether's  Tory  ministers 
in  office.  That  his  fickleness,  or  treachery,  saved  them 
ftom.  the  snare  into  which  too  many  of  them  were  sure  to 
hare  fellen,  merits  some  gratitude.  But  the  Regent — 
the  hero  of  the  Titopenny  Pott-Bc^ — ^is  not  to  the  pro- 
leat  pnipoee. 

Whatever  he  may  have  become  in  1832,  Mr.  Moore, 
a  1807,  was  not  a  «  Revolution  Whig"— not,  indeed,  a 
Whig  in  any  sense  could  the  man  have  been,  who,  in 
the  prefiiee  to  a  poem  on  Political  Cormption,  wrote 
thas: — 

No  nation  was  ever  blessed  with  a  more  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  and  securing  its  liberties  for  ever 
tfaan  the  eonjnnctare  of  Eighty-eight  presented  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  disgraceful  reigns  of 
Claries  and  James  had  weakened  and  degraded  the  na- 
<»iai  character.  The  bold  notions  of  popular  right, 
viieh  had  arisen  ont  of  the  struggles  between  Charles 


the  First  and  his  parliament,  were  gradually  supplanted 
by  those  slavish  doctrines  for  which  Lord  H — ^kesb— ry 
eulogizes  the  churchmen  of  that  period  ;  and  as  the  Re- 
formation had  happened  too  soon  for  the  purity  of  reli- 
gion, so  the  Revolution  came  too  late  for  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  Its  advantages  accordingly  were,  for  the  most 
part,  specious  and  transitory,  while  the  evils  which  it 
entailed  are  still  felt  and  still  increasing.  By  rendering 
unnecessary  the  frequent  exercise  of  Prerogative, — that 
unwieldy  power  which  cannot  move  a  step  without 
alarm, — it  diminished  the  only  interference  of  the  Crown, 
which  is  singly  and  independently  exposed  before  the 
people,  and  whose  abuses  therefore  are  obvious  to  their 
senses  and  capacities.  Like  the  myrtle  over  a  celebrated 
statue  in  Minerva's  temple  at  Athens,  it  skilfully  veiled 
from  the  public  eye  the  only  obtrusive  feature  of  royalty. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  Revolution  abridged 
this  unpopular  attribute,  it  amply  compensated  by  the 
substitution  of  a  new  power,  as  much  more  potent  in  its 
effect  as  it  is  more  secret  in  its  operations.  In  the  dis* 
posal  of  an  immense  revenue,  and  the  extensive  patron- 
age annexed  to  it,  the  first  foundations  of  this  power  of 
the  Crown  were  laid  ;  the  innovation  of  a  standing  army 
at  once  increased  and  strengthened  it,  and  the  few  slight 
barriers  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  opposed  to  its  pro- 
gress have  all  been  gradually  removed  during  the  tchig- 
gith  reigns  that  succeeded  ;  till  at  length  this  spirit  of 
influence  has  become  the  vital  principle  of  the  state,'-*- 
an  agency,  subtle  and  unseen,  which  pervades  every 
part  of  the  Constitution,  lurks  under  all  its  forms  and 
regulates  all  its  movements,  and  like  the  invisible  sylph 
or  grace  which  presides  over  the  motions  of  beauty, 

**  Illam,  quicauid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  fleetit, 
Componife  rartim  subaequiturque." 

The  cause  of  Liberty  and  the  Revolution  are  so  habitu- 
ally associated  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  that  pro- 
bably in  objecting  to  the  latter,  I  may  be  thought  hostile 
or  indifferent  to  the  former.  But  assuredly  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  such  a  suspicion.  The  very 
object,  indeed,  which  my  humble  animadversions  would 
attain  is,  that  in  the  crisis  to  which  I  think  England  is 
now  hastening,  and  between  which  and  foreign  subjuga- 
tion she  may  soon  be  compelled  to  choose,  the  erton 
and  omissions  of  1688  should  be  remedied  ;  and,  as  it 
was  then  her  fate  to  experience  a  Revolution  without 
Reform,  so  she  may  now  endeavour  to  accomplish  a 
Reform  without  Revolution. 

In  speaking  of  the  parties  which  have  so  long  agi- 
tated England,  it  will  be  observed  that  I  lean  as  little 
to  the  Whigs  as  to  their  adversaries.  Both  feclions 
have  been  equally  cmel  to  Ireland,  and  perhaps  equally 
insincere  in  their  efforts  for  the  liberties  of  England. 
There  is  one  name,  indeed,  connected  with  Whiggism,  of 
which  I  can  never  think  but  with  veneration  and  ten- 
demess. 

The  honoured  name  is  that  of  Fox.  Now,  it  is  not 
Bolingbroke  that  is  speaking  here,  but  Moore,  who  may 
now  be  seriously  asked — "  Is,  then,  the  reform  at  length 
accomplished  I"  The  satire  is  in  the  form  of  an  epistle 
sent  from  Ireland  to  an  English  friend,  glorying  in  the 
nameof  «a  Whigof  1688."  This  "constitutional  Whig" 
is  thus  addressed  : — 

Yet  pause  a  moment — and  if  troths  severe 
Can  find  an  inlet  to  that  courtly  ear. 
Which  hears  no  news  but  W — rd's  gazetted  lies, 
And  loves  no  politics  in  rhyme  but  Pye's, — 
If  aught  can  please  thee  but  the  good  old  saws 
Of'  Church  and  State,"  and  <*  William's  matchless  laws,'' 
And  **  Acts  and  Rights  of  glorious  Eighty-eight,"— 
Things,  which  though  now  a  century  ont  of  date, 
Still  serve  to  ballast,  with  convenient  words, 
A  few  crank  arguments  for  speeching  lords, — 
Turn,  while  I  tell  how  England's  freedom  found. 
Where  most  she  look'd  for  life,  her  deadliest  wound ; 
How  brave  she  stmggled,  while  her  foe  was  seen. 
How  £Ekint  since  Influence  lent  that  foe  a  screen ; 
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How  strong  o*er  James  and  Popery  she  prevaird, 
How  weakly  fell,  when  Whigs  and  gold  assailed.* 

While  kings  were  poor,  and  all  those  schemes  unknown 
Which  drain  the  people,  to  enrich  the  throne  ; 
Ere  yet  a  yielding  Commons  had  supplied 
Those  chains  of  gold  by  which  themselves  are  tied  ; 
Tlien  proud  Prerogative,  untaught  to  creep 
With  bribery's  silent  foot  on  Freedom's  sleep, 
Frankly  aTow'd  his  bold  enslaving  plan. 
And  claim'd  a  right  from  God  to  trample  man  ! 
But  Luther's  schism  had  too  much  rous'd  mankind 
For  Hampden's  truths  to  linger  long  behind  ; 
Nor  then,  when  king-like  popes  had  fallen  so  low. 
Could  pope-like  kings  f  escape  the  levelling  blow. 
That  ponderous  sceptre  (in  whose  place  we  bow 
To  the  light  talisman  of  influence  now,) 
Too  gross,  too  visible  to  work  the  spell 
Which  modem  power  performs,  in  fragments  fell : 
In  fhbgments  lay,  till,  patch'd  and  painted  o'er 
With  leurs-de-lys,  it  shone  and  scourged  once  more. 

'Twas  then,  my  friend,  thy  kneeling  nation  quaff'd 
Long,  long  and  deep,  the  churchman's  opiate  draught 
Of  passive,  prone  obedience — ^then  took  flight 
All  sense  of  man's  true  dignity  and  right ; 
And  Britons  slept  so  sluggish  in  their  chain. 
That  Freedom's  watch-voice  call'd  almost  in  vain. 
Oh  England  I  England  !  what  a  chance  was  thine, 
When  the  last  tyrant  of  that  ill-starr'd  line 
Fled  firom  his  sullied  crown,  and  left  thee  tree 
To  found  thy  own  eternal  liberty  ! 
How  nobly  high,  in  that  propitious  hour, 
Might  patriot  hands  have  rais'd  the  triple  tower 
Of  British  freedom,  on  a  rock  divine 
Which  neither  force  could  storm  nor  treachery  mine  ! 
But  no— -the  luminous,  the  lofty  plan. 
Like  mighty  Babel,  seem'd  too  bold  for  man ; 
The  curse  of  jarring  tongues  again  was  given 
To  thwart  a  work  which  raised  men  nearer  heaven. 
Wliile  Tories  marr'd  what  Whigs  had  scarce  begun. 
While  WhiffB  undid  wh€U  Whigi  themsekes  Ao^  done,X 

But,  gentle  Whig  reader,  Mr.  Moore  disclaims  all  tliis ; 
and  ascribes  the  sin  of  his  youth  to  the  writings  of  Bo- 
lingbroke  and  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  other  states- 
men of  that  ^  factious  period,  when  the  same  sort  of  alii- 

*  The  chief,  perhape  the  only  advantage  which  has  resulted 
from  the  system  of  influence,  is  that  tranquil  course  of  unin- 
terrupted action  which  it  has  given  to  the  administration  of 
Svonunent.  If  kings  must  be  paramount  in  the  state  (and 
sir  ministers  for  the  time-being  always  think  so,)  the  country 
is  indebted  to  the  Revolution  for  enabling  them  to  become  so, 
quietly,  and  for  removing  skilfully  the  danger  of  those  shocks 
and  collisions  which  the  alarming  efforts  of  prerogative  never 
failed  to  produce. 

*)*  The  drivelling  correspondence  betvireen  James  I.  and  his 
**  dog  Steenie  ^^  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham,)  which  we  find 
among  the  Hardwicke  Papers,  sufficiently  shows,  if  we  wanted 
any  such  illustration,  into  what  doting,  idiotic  brains  the  plan 
of  arbitrary  power  may  enter. 

X  The  monarchs  of  Great  Britain  can  never  be  sufficiently 

KiUeful  for  that  accommodating  spirit  which  led  the  Revo- 
tionarv  Whigs  to  give  away  the  crown,  without  imposing 
any  of  those  restraints  or  stipulations  which  other  men  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  moment  to  enforce, 
and  in  the  framing  of  which  they  had  so  good  a  model  to 
follow  as  the  limitations  proposed  by  the  Lords  Essex  and 
Halifax,  in  the  debate  upon  the  Exclusion  Bill.  They  not 
only  condescended,  however,  to  accept  of  places,  but  took  care 
that  these  dignities  should  be  no  impediment  to  their  "  voice 
IH>tential^^  in  affairs  of  legislation  ;  and  although  an  Act  was 
after  many  years  suffered  to  pass,  which,  by  one  of  its  articles, 
disqualified  placemen  from  serving  as  members  of  the  House 
of  (Emmons,  it  was  yet  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
fluenee  of  the  reig;ning  monarch,  nor  with  that  of  his  successor 
Anne.  The  purifying  clause,  indeed,  was  not  to  take  effect 
till  after  the  decease  of  the  latter  sovereign,  and  she  very  con- 
siderately repealed  it  altogether.  So  that,  as  representation  has 
continued  ever  since,  if  the  king  were  simple  enough  to  send  to 
foreign  courts  ambassadors  who  were  most  of  them  in  the  pay 
of  those  courts,  he  would  be  just  as  honestly  and  faithfullv  re- 

^J?*?**I?  *"  "^  ^'"  P®<>P^«-     I*  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
all  the  ftvours  whieh  were  conferred  upon  William  by  those 


ance  took  place  between  Toryism  and  what  is  now  called 
Radicalism,  which  is  always  likely  to  ensue  on  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Tory  party  from  power."  So  Mr.  Moore  is 
now  an  orthodox  believer  in  Tory-Radicalism,  and  never 
seems  to  have  heard  of  the  more  obvious  nuisance  of 
Whig-Toryism,  of  which  tokens  are  to  be  seen  every  day 
he  rises.  In  the  satires  on  the  Regent — if  these  light 
effusions  may  be  designated  by  so  grave  a  name  as  satire 
— Mr.  Moore  can  see  no  cause  of  offence,  and  nothing  to 
repent ;  nor,  we  apprehend,  the  cant  of  loyalty  apart, 
does  any  one  else.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while 
these  squibs  were  admired  and  applauded,  and  while  their 
author  escaped  unmolested,  things  not  more  pungent,  and 
much  less  indecorous,  drew  the  fiercest  persecution  of  the 
government  upon  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother,  under  the 
libel  law.  But  our  limited  space  will  be  better  occupied 
by  another  extract  fh>m  what  Mr.  Moore  in  one  place 
describes  as  his  ^  somewhat  rash  effusion,"  for  two  lines 
in  which  a  Whig  friend  took  him  to  task  :  they  are  those 
quoted  below,  and  will  make  a  good  motto  to  political 
articles  in  the  newspaper : — 

As  bees,  on  flowers  alighting,  cease  their  hum — 
So,  settling  upon  places,  Whigs  grow  dumb. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  working  of  the  par- 
liament, and  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  described  in 
this  extract,  refer  to  a  period  a  quarter  of  a  century 
anterior  to  the  Reform  Bill. 

While  parliaments,  no  more  those  sacred  things 
Which  make  and  rule  the  destiny  of  kings, 
Like  loaded  dice  by  ministers  are  thrown. 
And  each  new  set  of  sharpers  cog  their  own. 
Hence  the  rich  oil,  that  fi-om  the  Treasury  steals. 
Drips  smooth  o'er  all  the  (institution's  wheels. 
Giving  the  old  machine  such  pliant  play, 
That  CoviTi  and  Commons  jog  one  joltless  way. 
While  wisdom  trembles  for  the  crazy  car. 
So  gilt,  so  rotten,  carrying  fools  so  far  ; 
And  the  duped  people,  hourly  doom'd  to  pay 
The  sums  that  bribe  their  liberties  away, — 


"apostate  Whigs.^*  They  complimented  him  with  the  Arst 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  which  had  been  hazarded 
since  the  confirmation  of  that  privilege  ;  and  this  example  of 
our  Deliverer's  reign  has  not  been  lost  upon  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors. They  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army, 
and  circulated  in  its  defence  the  celebrated  "  BaUncing  Letter," 
in  which  it  is  insinuated  that  England,  even  then,  in  her 
boasted  hour  of  regeneration,  was  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of 
faction  and  corruption,  thai  noihing  could  kern  her  in  order 
but  a  Whig  ministry  and  a  standing  army,  1  ney  refused,  an 
long  as  they  could,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments ; 
and  though,  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  necessity  of 
such  a  reform  was  acknowledged,  they  were  able,  hy  arte  not 
unknown  to  modem  ministers,  to  brand  those  as  tiaitora  and 
republicans  who  urged  it.  But  the  grand  and  distinguishing 
trait  of  their  measures  was  the  power  they  bestowed  on  the 
Crown  of  almost  annihilating  the  freedom  of  election*, — of 
turning  from  its  course,  and  for  ever  defiling  that  great  stream 
of  Representation,  which  had,  even  in  the  most  agitated  periods, 
reflected  some  features  of  the  people,  but  which,  from  thence- 
forth, became  the  Pactolus,  the  "  aurifer  amnis,*'  of  the  court, 
and  served  as  a  mirror  of  the  national  will  and  popular  feeling 

no  longer The  dangerous  power,  however,   of 

creating  peers,  which  has  been  so  often  exercised  for  the  go- 
vernment againtt  the  constitution,  is  still  left  in  free  and 
unqualified  activity  ;  notvrithstanding  the  example  of  that 
celebrated  Bill  for  the  limitation  of  this  ever-budding  branch 
of  prerogative,  which  was  proposed  in  the  reign  of  Gteorge  I. 
under  the  peculiar  sanction  ana  recommendation  of  the  Crown, 
but  which  the  Whigs  thought  right  to  reject,  with  all  that 
characteristic  delicacy,  which,  in  general,  prevents  them  when 
enjoying  the  sweets  of  office  themselves,  from  taking  anv 
uncourtly  advantage  of  the  Throne.  It  will  be  recollected, 
however,  that  the  creation  of  the  /irs^tv  peers  by  the  Tories 
in  Anne's  reign  (a  measure  which  Swift,  like  a  true  party  man, 
defends)  gave  these  upright  Whigs  all  possible  alarm  for  their 
liberties 
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like  t  yooag  eagle,  who  has  lent  bis  plume 
To  fle4se  ^e  shaft  hy  which  he  meets  his  doom, — 
See  tbeir  own  feathers  plnck'd,  to  wing  the  dart 
Which  rank  oormption  destines  for  their  heart ! 
Bat  mft  !  methinks  I  hear  thee  proudly  say, 
**  What !  shall  I  listen  to  the  impious  lay. 
That  dares,  with  Tory  license,  to  profane 
Tke  bright  bequests  of  William's  glorious  reign ! 
Shall  the  great  wisdom  of  our  patriot  sires, 
Whom  H — ^wks — b — y  quotes  and  sayoury  B — ^rch 

admires, 
Be  slander'd  thus  !  shall  honest  St — le  agree 
With  Tirtnons  R—se  to  call  us  pure  and  free. 
Yet  iail  to  proTe  it !    Shall  our  patent  pair 
(K'wise  state-poets  waste  their  words  in  air. 
And  P — e  nnheeded  breathe  his  prosperous  strain. 
And  C — ^nn — ^ng  take  the  peopl^i  tente  in  vain  1" 

The  pe<ypie  ! — ah,  that  Freedom's  form  should  stay 
Where  Freedom's  spirit  long  hath  passed  away  ! 
That  a  &l9e  smile  should  play  around  the  dead. 
And  flush  the  features  when  the  soul  hath  fled  ! 
Wlten  Rome  had  lost  her  Tirtue  with  her  rights. 
When  her  foul  tyrant  sat  on  Capreas's  heights 
Amid  his  mflUn  spies,  and  doom'd  to  death 
Each  noble  name  they  blasted  with  their  breath,— 
Even  then,  (in  mockery  of  that  golden  time. 
When  the  Republie  rose  revered,  sublime. 
And  her  proud  sons,  diflhsed  from  zone  to  zone. 
Gave  kings  to  every  nation  but  their  own,) 
Even  then  the  senate  and  the  tribunes  stood, 
Insnltnig  marks,  to  show  how  high  the  flood 
Of  Freedom  flow'd,  in  glory's  by-gone  day. 
And  how  it  ebb'd, — ^for  ever  ebb'd  away  ! 

\jKk.  but  around — though  yet  a  tyrant's  sword 
Nor  haunts  onr  sleep  nor  glitters  o'er  our  board, 
Though  blood  be  better  drawn,  by  modem  quacks. 
With  Treasury  leeches  than  with  sword  or  axe  ; 
Yet  say,  could  even  a  prostrate  tribune's  power. 
Or  a  mock  senate,  in  Rome's  servile  hour, 
Insult  so  much  the  claims,  the  rights  of  man. 
As  doth  that  fetter'd  mob,  that  free  divan. 
Of  noble  tools  and  honourable  knaves, 
Of  pension'd  patriots  and  privileged  slaves  ;*- 
That  party-colour'd  mass,  which  nought  can  warm 
But  Tank  corruption's  heat — whose  quicken'd  swarm 
Spread  their  light  wings  in  Bribery's  golden  sky, 
ftuz  for  a  period,  lay  their  eggs,  and  die  ; — 
That  greedy  vampire,  which  from  Freedom's  tomb 
Comes  forth,  with  all  the  mimicry  of  bloom 
Upon  its  lifeless  cheek,  and  sucks  and  drains 
A  people's  blood  to  feed  its  putrid  veins  ! 

Thou  start'st,  my  friend,  at  picture  drawn  so  dark — 
*^  Is  there  no  light !"  thou  ask'st— ^  no  lingering  spark 
Of  ancient  fire  to  warm  us  !    Lives  there  none, 
To  act  a  Marvell's  part !" — alas  !  not  one. 
To  place  and  power  all  public  spirit  tends, 
la  place  and  power  all  public  spirit  ends  ; 
like  hardy  plants,  that  love  the  air  and  sky, 
Yi^ea  o«f,  'twUl  thrive— but  taken  in,  'twill  die  ! 

Not  bolder  truths  of  sacred  Freedom  hung 
Fran  l^dney's  pen  or  bum'd  on  Fox's  tongue, 
"nan  upstart  Whigs  produce  each  market-night, 
While  yet  their  conscience,  as  their  purse,  is  light ; 
While  debts  at  home  excite  their  care  for  those 
Iftliich,  dire  to  tell,  their  much-lov'd  country  owes. 
And  loud  and  upright,  till  their  prize  be  known, 
They  thwart  the  I^g's  supplies  to  raise  their  own. 
Bil  hea,  imJUiwtrt  aliffhtiiUy  eecue  their  hum — 
i»j9etdmgup<mplaeeej  Whige  grow  dumb. 
And,  thoi^gh  most  base  is  he  who,  'neath  the  shade 
(Jf  Freedom's  ensign  plies  corruption's  trade. 
Aid  makes  the  sacred  fia^^  he  dares  to  show 
Hii  passport  to  the  market  of  her  foe. 
Yet,  yet,  I  own,  9o  venerably  dear 
Aie  Freedom's  grave  old  anthems  to  my  ear, 
Ihat  I  eqjoy  them,  tiiongh  by  traitors  sung, 
Aad  reverence  Scripture  even  firom  Satan's  tongue. 
Kzy,  when  the  oonstitution  has  expired, 
ni  hm  saeh  ]b#o»  like  Irish  wakers,  hired 


To  chant  old  ^  Habeas  Corpus"  by  its  side, 
And  ask,  in  purchas'd  ditties,  why  it  died  t 

There  are  tersely  versified  passages,  and  fine  senti- 
ments, in  the  other  two  satires,  and  also  learned  notes  ; 
but  we  limit  ourselves  to  Corruption ;  and  which  comes 
as  pat  at  the  opening  of  another  session  of  a  Whig  par- 
liament, as  the  letters  of  the  Twopenny  Pott-Bag  did  on 
their  first  appearance.  With  a  few  lines  firom  the 
Seeptie,  we  shall  conclude  : — 

Wo  to  the  Sceptic,  in  these  party  days. 
Who  wafts  to  neither  shrine  his  puff's  of  praise  ! 
For  him  no  pension  pours  its  annual  fruits. 
No  fertile  sinecure  spontaneous  shoots  ; 
Not  hie  the  meed  that  crown'd  Don  H — ^kh — m's  rhyme, 
Nor  sees  he  e'er,  in  dreams  of  fhture  time. 
Those  shadowy  forms  of  sleek  reversions  rise. 
So  dear  to  Scotchmen's  second-sighted  eyes. 
Yet  who,  that  looks  to  History's  damning  leaf. 
Where  Whig  and  Tory,  thief  opposed  to  thief. 
On  either  side  in  lofty  shame  are  seen. 
While  Freedom's  form  hangs  crucified  between — 
Who,  B— ,  who  such  rival  rogues  can  see. 
But  flies  from  both  to  Honesty  and  thee  1 

Either  our  memory  fails,  or  Mr.  Moore  has  omitted 
some  rather  piquant  lines  in  the  Intercepted  Lettert ;  but 
they  may  belong  to  other  poems  which  are  yet  to  ap- 
pear. The  rest  of  the  volume  is  filled  up  with  the  beau- 
tiful Irish  Melodies  ; — ^and  who  requires  to  be  reminded 
of  them ! 

The  Poems  of  Lad^  Flora  Hastings, 

The  literary  remains  of  this  lamented  victim  of  mUioe 
and  intrigue,  or  of  thoughtlessness  scarcely  less  culpable, 
have  found  with  the  public  an  interest  altogether  in- 
dependent of  poetical  merit.  There  were,  we  believe, 
few  hearts  so  callous  as  not  to  have  been  moved  by  the 
cruel  and  wanton  injuries  inflicted  upon  this  patient  and 
innocent  lady  ;  and  though  she  has  happily  gone  ''where 
the  wicked  cease  fh)m  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest,"  yet  few  will  regard  with  indifibrence  the  tokens 
which  she  left  of  highly  cultivated  literary  taste,  and  of 
gentle  and  warm  affections.  It  was  well  known  in 
her  own  family  circle,  that  Lady  Flora  had  composed  a 
great  deal  of  beautifiil  verse,  in  various  styles,  and  that 
she  had  sketched  out,  or  rather  written,  fragments — 
isolated  scenes— of  two  tragedies.  She  had  been  re- 
peatedly urged  by  her  friends  to  publish  her  poems ; 
but,  with  the  genuine  modesty  which  is  ever  the  attend- 
ant, nay,  the  surest  sign,  of  real  genius  in  woman,  she 
shrunk  from  the  notoriety  of  authorship ;  and,  at  her 
death,  without  any  particular  directions,  left  all  her 
papers  to  the  sole  care  of  that  affbctionate  sister  who  has 
now  given  them  to  the  world.  This  is  done  with  some 
necessary  explanations,  and  also,  as  we  should  imagine, 
superfluous  reasons  or  apologies.  The  poems  that  are 
flnished,  do  not,  so  fkr  as  we  can  judge,  evince  either 
haste  or  negligence  ;  still  they  may  want  that  carefhl 
pruning  and  those  delicate  touches  which  the  author 
alone  could  have  bestowed.  Some  are  mere  first 
sketches,  incomplete,  laid  aside,  and  probably  were  never 
intended  to  see  the  light.  The  volume  contains  ballads 
and  translations  from  the  Crerman  ;  but,  above  all  its 
contents,  will  be  prized  those  copies  of  verses  breathing 
that  pure  domestic  sifection  and  cordial  family  union 
which  appear  to  have  been  the  original  source  of  Lady 
Flora's  poetical  inspiration.  From  them  we  choose  our 
few  specimens. 

The  following  lines  were  written  in  1834,  on  the  birth- 
day of  her  affiBotionate  mistress,  t|ie  Duchess  of  Kent, 
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whose  conduct  to  Lady  Flora  was  not  only  honourable, 
but  magnanimous,  situated  as  the  duchess  then  was : — 

Fain  would  I  Waken,  for  thy  natal  day. 
The  sweetest  tones  that  poet's  lyre  can  breathe  : 

For  thee  pour  forth  the  glad  and  festive  lay, 
And  for  thy  brow  a  rosy  chaplet  wreathe. 

But  deeper  thoughts  forbid — I  may  not  bring. 
With  thoughtless  gaiety  and  sportiye  glee. 

To  thee,  so  light,  so  vain  an  offering — 
This  day  is  full  of  memory  for  thee.  ^ 

Voices  long  hnsh'd  are  whisp'ring  to  thee  now, 
The  loved — ^the  lost — the  absent  round  thee  press  ; 

The  true  heart,  the  early  friends  laid  low. 
Whose  presence  wont  in  former  years  to  bless : 

Not  with  such  hallowed  memories  as  these. 
May  the  light  flow  of  minstrel  numbers  blend  ; 

They  bid  the  votive  strains  of  fancy  cease — 
More  fervent  homage  shall  on  thee  attend. 

In  simple  phrase,  with  lips  sincere,  for  thee, 
Lady,  I  breathe  a  blessing  and  a  prayer  : 

Long  be  thy  precious  days  vouchsafed,  to  see 
The  bless'd  results  of  thy  maternal  care. 

Few  be  thy  trials,  and,  thy  path  to  cheer. 
Be  many  a  ray  of  gracious^  mercy  given  ; 

And  earth  more  happy  each  revolving  year. 
Be  the  bright  earnest  of  a  brighter  heaven  ! 

Our  next  specimen  we  consider  even  finer  than  the 
above.  The  lines  are  addressed  to  her  little  nephew  and 
niece,  the  children  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Lady 
Flora's  only  brother.  The  poem  is  so  sweet  and  pretty, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  favourite  with  all 
children : — 

Get  up,  little  sister  I  the  morning  is  bright, 
And  the  birds  are  all  singing  to  welcome  the  light : 
The  buds  are  all  opening,  the  dew  's  on  the  flower  ; 
If  you  sha^e  but  a  branch,  see  there  falls  quite  a  shower. 

By  the  side  of  their  mothers,  look  under  the  trees. 
How  the  young  fawns  are  skipping  about  as  they  please ; 
And  by  all  those  rings  in  the  water  I  know 
The  fishes  are  merrily  swimming  below. 

Tlie  bee,  I  daresay,  has  been  long  on  the  wing. 

To  get  honey  from  every  flower  of  the  spring  ; 

For  the  bee  never  idles,  but  labours  all  day. 

And  thinking — ^wise  little  insect — ^work  better  than  play. 

The  lark's  singing  gaily  ;  it  loves  the  bright  sun. 
And  rejoices  that  now  the  gay  spring  is  begun  : 
For  the  spring  is  so  cheerful,  I  think  t'would  be  wrong. 
If  we  did  not  feel  happy  to  hear  the  lark's  song. 

Get  up  !  for  when  all  things  are  merry  and  glad. 
Good  children  should  never  be  lazy  and  sad  ; 
For  God  gives  the  day-light,  dear  sister,  that  we 
May  rejoice  like  the  lark,  and  may  work  like  the  bee. 

The  following  poem  may  not  possess  very  great  literary 
merit,  but  it  is  one  of  those  ever-welcome  trifles  to  which 
the  greatest  minds  have  unbended,  when  amiably  seeking 
to  amuse  their  friends  and  family  circle  ;  and  it  more- 
over tells  of  days  when  this  lamented  lady  wviA  herself 
both  cheerful  and  gay.  It  was  vnritten  in  consequence 
of  a  friend  asserting  that  few  rhymes  could  be  found  for 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch, — a  place  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Hastings  family,  as  representatives  of  the 
Earls  of  Huntingdon.  The  subject  of  the  playAil  poem 
is  thus  explained : — 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire,  was  long  the 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon,  who  had  a  castle 
there,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  parliamentary  army 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings ;  and,  vnthin  the  last  few  years,  a 
building  has  been  pulled  down  which  adjoined  the  ruins 
of  the  castle,  and  was  called  "  the  Old  Place,"  or  Palace, 
and  which  was  always  considered,  from  traditional  an- 


thority,  to  have  been  built  by  Henry,  fifth  Earl  of  Hon- 
tingdon,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  suite  of  King 
James  I.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  a  part  of  that 
monarch's  policy  to  visit  any  of  his  subjects  whose  power 
and  riches  rendered  them  formidable,  and,  by  his  long 
residence  at  their  expense,  to  diminish  their  fortunes. 
Amongst  the  rest,  his  majesty,  attended  by  a  numerous 
suite,  visited  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  was  splendidly 
entertained.  I  do  not  suppose  the  tx«dition  to  be  strictly 
correct,  which  is  still  assigning  three  weeks  or  two 
months  as  the  duration  of  the  royal  visit ;  but  his  arrival 
is  thus  mentioned  in  a  MS.  history  of  the  Hastings 
family : — 

^  1st  September  1617.— King  James  being  on  his  re- 
turn from  Scotland,  towards  which  he  went  on  15th 
March  preceding,  was  entertained,  together  with  the 
whole  court,  by  tiiis  Earle  at  his  house  in  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch  ;  the  king  lodging  there  all  night." 


The  author  ad- 
dreBseth  the 
courteous  public. 


Royal  musings. 


Anticipatory 
reflections. 


Rumour  telleth  of 
the  magnificence 
of  Earl  Heniy. 


Of  the  illustrious 
gueste. 


The  resolve. 


The  plan  unfolded. 


Objections 
answered. 


E£fect  produced. 


Ye  gentles  gay 

List  to  my  lay. 

On  lofty  themes  I  touch — 

A  song  I'll  sing 

Of  James  the  King, 

And  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

The  monarch  sate 

In  regal  state. 

As  cl^oniclers  vrill  vouch ; 

Absorb'd — ^for  nought 

Could  claim  a  thought 

But  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

Nor  yet  renown 

Had  made  it  known 

For  baths,*  hot,  cold,  and  donehe ; 

Nor  Scott  to  £une 

Gonsign'd  the  name 

Of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

But  fame  declared 

Earl  Henry  fared 

As  kings  to  fare  would  grudge — 

His  banquet-hall 

Was  tree  to  all, 

In  Ashby  de  la  Zouch : 

To  every  squire 

In  Leicestershire — 

And  there  were  many  such — 

And  chivalry 

Of  high  degree, 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

Outspake  the  King — 

''A  settled  thing! 

I'll  taste  no  more  hotch-potch. 

Till  I  shaU  know 

How  matters  go 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

^  I'll  down  and  share 

My  cousin's  fare : 

I'll  mount  the  heavy  ooach, 

And  it  shaU  drop 

Me  from  its  top. 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zonch. 

«*Ti8  not  the  thing 

To  suit  a  king. 

My  ministers  avouch ; 

But  I  will  jog 

Along — incog. — 

To  Ashby  de  la  Zouch." 

On  all  men  near 

Fell  doubt  and  fear — 

He  might  have  spoken  Dutch : 

They  puzzled  long, 

That  courtier  throng. 

O'er  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 


*  Salt-water  f^m  Lord  Hastings'  ooal-mines,  fkmoni 
for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  and  now  brought  to  Ashby. 
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'ntaafher 


A  thTCstened 
reBenatioii. 


lAsoitporto 
cohmU. 


A  gmcioQi  letter. 


The  comtitiitioiiAl    Could  it  be  metni 

adriscTs  of  the  Ag  precedent 

crown  alarmed.         pop  ft,t„e  kings  to  clutch  I 

Use  his  own  eyes 
Instead  of  spies, 
At  Aflhby  de  1»  Zonch  I 

Oh !  dream  too  free 

For  majesty ! 

Could  truth  to  thrones  appioAch, 

James  had  gone  do?ni 

From  town  alone 

To  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

The  premier  knelt ; 

He  said — ^he  felt 

He  must  from  ofilce  trndge. 

Should  etiquette 

The  king  forget, 

For  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

•  •  s  •  • 

fire  morning's  light 

Had  banish'd  night, 

The  monarch  left  his  couch ; 

And  straightway  sent 

To  this  intent, 

To  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

**  He  did  not  fear 

He  on  his  dear 

Kind  kinsman  could  encroach ; 

He'd  be,  he  knew, 

Le  Bien-yenu 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch.*' 

The  Earl  profess'd 

Himself  most  bless'd ; 

(The  premier  mutter'd  "Fudge  !") 

And  all  the  court 

Did  straight  resort 

To  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

But  wo  the  while  ! 
What  haste,  what  toil. 
To  build,  and  eke  to  botch ; 
To  brew,  to  bake- 
To  mend,  to  make — 
In  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  I 

Earl  Henry  stood 

In  thoughtftil  mood — 

The  countess  tore  her  mutoh ; 

She  thought  of  all 

That  might  befall 

Poor  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

Her  buttery,  stored 

With  many  a  hoard. 

Where  erst  none  dared  to  poach. 

Would  rifled  be. 

She  could  foresee, 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

**  He  will  bring  down," 

She  cried,  "  ttom  town, 

Hosts  of  his  starving  Scotch ; 

They'll  find  no  kail. 

Nor  parritch  meal, 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  !" 

TIeiQiigarriTeth.     On  foot,  on  horse. 

All  rush'd  of  course. 

With  sword,  bow,  staff,  or  crutch. 

The  king  to  meet. 

And  gladly  greet. 

At  Aatkhj  de  la  Zouch. 


A  hsmble  reply, 
and  soimadTeir- 
siom  thereon. 


P^epention. 


Ptrplttitii 


Uore  d^nite 
a^rehenaions. 


TfaeeoaBieM 
aoiid^ateth  an 
hKBTnoD  of  tiie 
Pkts  and  Scots. 


IVeKiBgiai^ 
flnsptoonsly. 


Great  was  the  guest. 

As  great  the  feast. 

And  none  could  thrift  reproaoh ; 

Of  buck  and  roe 

They  had  enow. 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 


A  word  in  favour     Gillwiska's  stream* 
of  the  Trent.  Could  not,  I  deem, 

Afford  pike,  percli,  or  roach ; 

But  generous  Trent 

A  tribute  sent 

To  Ashby  de.la  Zouoh. 

The  Malmiey  butt    He  gave  the  word, 
is  broached.  That  princely  lord. 

The  Malvoisie  to  broach ; 
The  fatal  winef 
Was  thought  "  divine" 
At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 


^  De  omnibus  re- 
bos— -et  mnltis 
aliis." 


The  finale,'where- 
inlurkethamoral. 


1  might  as  well 

Attempt  to  tell 

The  feats  of  Scaramouch, 

As  all  the  **  sport 

Of  that  gay  court" 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouoh. 

The  bells  did  ring. 
The  gracious  king 
£i\joy'd  his  visit  much ; 
And  we've  been  poor- 
£r  since  that  hour. 
At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

One  of  the  Hastings. 

Jairah^  a  Dramatic  Mystery;  and  atlver  Poems. 
By  Lady  E.  Stuart  Wortley. 
The  first  attempts  of  this  lady  were  so  extravagantly 
bepraised  by  the  critics,  that  sober-minded  people  were 
revolted.  Now  when  her  fermenting  imagination  is 
working  itself  clear,  and  her  poetry  evinces  growing 
strength  and  coherence,  no  one  speaks  about  her.  How- 
ever, Lady  Emmeline  does  not  seem  to  require  the  sti- 
mulus of  praise.  Her  gallant  spirit  pricks  on  her  muse ; 
and  song  proves  its  own  reward,  ''  Jairah"  is  a  lady's 
Gain,  or  Prometheus  Unbound.  The  miscellaneous  poems 
are  of  varying  character.  We  meant  to  take  for  our 
specimen  the  brave  Song  of  Falconry ;  but  that  will  keep, 
and  this  is  evanescent ;  at  least  we  hope  the  occasion  of 
its  birth  will  pass  away.  Lady  Emmeline  was  always 
a  Tory,  but  now  she  becomes  a  partisan. 

A  VABIATIOM  ON  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN. 

I  will  sing  you  a  very  steady  song,  made  by  some  steady 

pates. 
Of  some  fine  old  English  gentlemen  who  live  on  our 

estates ! 
Do-nothings  well  might  be  their  name,  for  they  do  this 

at  all  rates. 
And  help  each  other  this  to  do,  like  kind  and  loving 

mates ! 

Ckonu, — Those  fine  old  English  gentlemen, 
some  of  the  present  time. 

They  think  that  they  take  care,  meanwhile,  of  this  our 
English  land ! 

They  have  plotted,  and  have  pottered, — ^they  have  plun- 
dered and  have  planned. 

How  to  win  f^sh  booty  for  themselves,  through  many  a 
slight-of-hand. 

While  the  country  in  a  curious  plight,  on  a  giddy  point 
doth  stand, 

Through  those  fine  old,  &c. 

They're  a  very  philosophic  sort  of  stoical  old  set ! 

For  whate'er  the  land's  dire  losses  be,  at  least  they  do  not 

f^t. 
— No  doubt  we  owe  them  large  arrears,  and  a  weighty 

national  debt  1 
And  if  times  should  ohange  a  Uttle,  why,  we  may  repay 

them  even  yet. 

Those  fine  old,  &c. 

•  A  stream  that  runs  close  to  Ashby. 
t  Fatal  to  George  duke  of  Clarence,  Lord  Hunting- 
don's ancestor. 
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What  though  they  nothing  do  themflelyes,  yet »  wond- 

roas  deal  is  done  ! 
Hark  !  what  rumours  of  rebellions  come,  and  of  battles 

lost  and  won  ! 
But  Cupid's  DoTes,  and  guileless  Lambs,  do  well  such 

strife  to  shun — 
While  from  all  sides  those  strange  reports  must  the  ears 

so  lengthy  stun, 

Of  those  fine  old,  &c. 

Yes ! — some  slight  troubles  have  ooourred,  and  occur 

still  erery  day  ; 
And  the  country  groans  and  grumbles  much,  and  some 

wise  people  say — 
That  nought  can  aid  her  now,  since  even  Canada  spurns 

her  sway  ! 
But — ^whist ! — she  still  is  rich  enough  her  rulers  to  pay, 
The  fine  old,  &c. 


Old  England 's  likely  now  to  meet,  with  many  a  sad 
mishap, 

While  one  a  small  flirtation  makes,  and  the  other  takes 
a  nap; 

We  name  no  names,  but  tight  and  close  fits  the  unbe- 
coming cap  ; 

The  Lion's  ancient  strength  is  lost,  as  he  slumbers  in  her 
lap; 

Through  these  fine  old,  &c. 

Now  the  wrong'd  Chinese  defy  her  power,  and  war's 

dread  banner  rear ; 
John  Bull  in  that  big  China  Shop  will  break  his  horns  I 

fear  I 
Tea-totallers  are  looking  black — yery  poor  will  be  their 

cheer — 
Henceforth  their  'minished  dose  of  Tea  they  will  water 

with  a  tear — 

Through  those  fine  old,  &c. 

Oh  !   they  prate  and  potter,  fiiss  and  fhme — ^nor  their 
business  understand, 

And  whate'er  is  set  on  foot  by  them,  is  still  done  under- 
hand; 

While  one  bog-trotting  knave  can  rule  their  whole  tame 
truckling  band. 

Up  !  all  you  high-souled  Englishmen — ^rouse  up,  and  rid 
your  land, 

Of  these  iceak  old,  &c. 

Up  !  all  ye  true-bom  Englishmen — ^and  nobly  do  and 

dare  ! 
Nail — ^nail  your  colours  to  the  mast ! — let  the  Lion  leave 

his  lair ! 
Now,  the  thunders  of  his  haughty  strength  let  him  fear- 

fhlly  prepare. 
And  yet  turn  the  terrors  of  your  wrath,  since  that  they 

ill  could  bear, 

From  those  poor  old  English  gentlemen,  &c. 
♦  #••♦• 

Foreign  lords  and  masters  we  must  brook,  once  Earth's 
rulers— Ocean's  lords  ! — 

Strike  th'  insulted  flag ! — ^slight  th'  outraged  shrine  ! — 
sheath  these  stain-dishonoured  swords  ! 

On  our  manors  dares  to  poach  the  Bear,  with  his  north- 
em  barbarous  hordes  ! — 

Brave  Circassia  'gainst  him  stands  alone,  while  no  aid 
that  crew  affords, 

Of  queer  old  Englith  gentlemen,  not  of  the 
ancient  time  ! 

This  is  very  clever,  and  more  like  the  witty  ^  Lady 
Mary"  than  anything  that  her  tux  connexion  (who  we 
were  not  till  now  aware  was  of  the  Vwen  faction,)  has 
yet  produced.  We  wish  she  could  find  an  image  for 
Russia  trampling  down  England,  less  sectional  or  like 
a  Justice  of  the  Quorum,  than  that  of  poacliing  on  our 
•"•nor. 


TheSa^o/FrUhiof.  Translated  from  the  Swedidi 
of  Tegner  by  Oscar  Baker.    Bull.  Pp.  171. 

We  recommend  this  spirited  new  translation  of  '^  Tlie 
Saga"  to  all  who  prize  that  bold  and  vigorous,  if  rude 
national  poetry,  in  which  the  primitive  character  and 
numners  of  a  people  are  embalmed.  We  cannot  go  quite 
the  length  of  Mr.  Laing,  and  class  ^  The  Saga"  with  the 
productions  of  Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Scott ;  but  they 
hold  the  place,  to  the  northern  nations,  of  our  old  ballads 
and  metrical  romances,  the  "  Percy  Reliques,"  and 
**  Border  Ministrelsy ;"  and  that  we  consider  a  high 
station  in  popular  literature. 

The  Comic  Almanac. 

RiGDUM  FuNNioos,  gcut.,  has,  this  year,  merciftilly 
delayed  his  stated  appearance  until  Christmas  fare  had 
imparted  additional  strength  of  lungs,  and  of  risible 
muscles,  to  readers,  upon  whose  side-shaking  powers  he 
never  before  made  calls  so  irresistible,  and  so  incessant. 
What  we  prize  in  this  exquisite  droll,  is  that  under- 
current of  wisdom  and  humanity  which,  though  still  and 
unseen,  flows  through  much  of  his  drolling. 


TALES  AND  ROMANCES^ 

Adventures  of  Susan  Hopefy ;   cr^  Oircumstantial 

Evidence,    8  vols.    Saunders  &  Otley. 

After  the  ''Causes  C^Iebres,"  and  the  many  curious 
trials  which  the  history  of  criminal  jurispradence  fai- 
nishes,  it  is  not  very  easy  for  any  author,  however 
gifted,  to  compose  an  effective  series  of  tales  taming 
upon  circumstantial  evidence  ;  but  independently  alto- 
gether of  this  objection,  we  have,  in  Susaji  Hopely,  an 
entertaining  novel,  and  a  clever  and  faithful  picture  of 
ordinary  English  life,  with  little  of  romance,  (though  a 
good  deal  of  improbability,)  and  with  no  pretension : 
pleasing,  natural,  humorous,  and,  in  the  right  place, 
truly  pathetic ;  and,  altogether,  an  excellent  fiction, 
though,  perhaps,  somewhat  wanting  in  what  Dr.  Johnson 
called  **  concoction."  Susan  herself  is  an  English  Jeanie 
Deans ;  and  the  episodes  of  the  clerk  of  the  Post-office, 
who  abstracted  money  fVom  a  letter  ;  and  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Ayton,  who  was  impeached  with  stealing  lace  and 
silks ;  with  the  entire  history  of  the  unfortunate  girl, 
Julia  Clark,  are  quite  beautiful.  We  regret  that  the 
work  has  reached  us  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  month, 
that  we  cannot  give  our  readers  a  AiUer  account  of  it. 

Poor  Jack.    By  Captain  Marryat.     Illustrated  by 
Clarkson  Stanfield.    1  vol.  8yo. . 

After  ^  Peter  Simple,"  we  consider  **  Poor  Jack  "  as 
the  best  of  Captain  Marryat's  novels  ;  and  even  be- 
fore the  popular  Peter  in  approximation  to  the  purely 
national  standard  of  Fielding  and  De  Foe — whether  in 
humour,  naturalness,  truthful  simplicity,  or  the  entire 
absence  of  all  kinds  of  pretension.  The  moral  of  the 
story  is  wholesome  and  cheerfiil ;  and  it  possesses  the 
grand  quality  of  being,  without  any  violent  effort  at  ex- 
citement, well-sustained  and  entertaining.  The  book 
forms,  moreover,  a  very  handsome  library  (not  merely 
circulating  library)  volume  ;  and  the  illustrations  are 
the  best,  out  of  sight,  which  we  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  late  work  of  this  sort.  Some  of  them  are,  in- 
deed, more  like  finished  designs  of  the  Flemish  school, 
than  semi-caricature  sketches  to  illustrate  a  tale.  Cap- 
tain Marryat  lias  pressed  a  few  excellent  Yankee  and 
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n]t-w»ter  lyrics  into  the  seirioe  with  good  effect.  As 
a  f^ir  specimen  of  the  **  Memoirs  of  Poor  Jack/'  we 
select  tlie  following  scene,  which  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  completeness.  We  must  premise  that  Jack,  or 
rUher  Tom,  is  leaving  home  to  he  apprenticed  to  a 
Gumiel  pilot  at  Deal : — 

It  was  &  beantiftil  sunshiny  moming  when  I  arose  ; 
sad  as  Bramble  intended  that  we  should  leave  Green- 
wirh  the  next  day,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  call  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Tadpole,  and  try  if  I  could  see  him  be- 
fore I  went.  When  I  arrived  there,  he  was  not  at  home ; 
but  my  namesake,  Tom,  was,  as  usual,  in  the  shop.  Tom 
was  two  or  three  years  older  than  me,  being  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  ;  and  he  had  now  grown  a  great 
tall  fellow.  We  always  were  very  good  friends  when 
we  occasionally  met ;  and  he  generally  appeared  to  be 
as  good-tempered  and  grinning  as  ever :  but  when  I 
entered  the  shop,  I  found  him  very  grave  and  dejected  ; 
90  much  so,  that  I  could  not  help  asking  him  what  was 
the  matter. 

''Matter  enough,  I  think,"  said  Tom,  who  was  pound- 
iag  something  in  the  mortar.  ^  1*11  not  stay  here,  that's 
fiat  in  break  my  indentures,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Tom  Cob  ;  and  I'll  set  up  an  opposition  ;  and  I'll  join 
the  Friends  of  the  People's  Society,  and  the  Anti-Bible 
Society,  and  every  other  opposition  Anti  in  the  country." 

**  Why,  what  has  happened,  Tom  ?" 

''Ill  make  speeches  against  Church  and  against 
State ;  and  against  the  aristocracy  and  Habeas  Corpus ; 
lad  against  physic ;  and  against  standing  armies  and 
Magna  Charta ;  and  every  other  rascally  tyranny  and 
oppression  to  which  we  are  subjected  :  that  /  will." 

Here  Tom  gave  such  a  thump  with  the  pestle  that  I 
thought  he  would  have  split  the  mortar. 

^  But  what  is  it,  Tom !"  inquired  I,  as  I  sat  down. 
"*  What  has  the  Doctor  done !" 

^  MThy,  I'll  tell  you :  the  liquorice  is  all  gone ;  and 
be  wmi't  order  any  more." 

**  Well,  that  is  because  you  have  eaten  it  all." 

*^  No  I  haven't ;  I  have  not  eaten  a  bit  for  these  five 
weeks :  its  all  been  used  in  pharmacopey ;  honestly 
■sed — and  he  can't  deny  it." 

« Who  used  itr 

**  Why,  I  did :  he  said  he  wouldn't  stand  my  eating 
liquoriee ;  and  I  told  him  I  shouldn't  eat  any  more. 
No  more  I  have  ;  but  I  an't  well,  and  I  prescribes  for 
myself.  Haven't  I  a  right  to  do  that  i  Mayn't  I  phy- 
se  myself  t  I'm  a  doctor  as  well  as  he  is.  Who  makes 
op  all  the  medicine,  1  should  like  to  know  1  Who  ties 
Bp  the  bottles,  and  writes  directions  I  Well,  my  in- 
sades  are  ont  of  order,  and  I  prescribes  for  myself  black 
draughts — *  omne»  dua$  Aoros  amendum  ;*  and  now,  says 
he,  as  the  ingredients  are  all  gone,  I  shan't  take  any 


'^  And  pray  what  were  the  ingredients,  Tom !" 

*^  Why,  laxative  and  alterative,  as  suits  my  complaint. 
Eifraet.  liquor,  aqua  pura — hauttut," 

*"  And  what  is  that  T' 

'^  Liqmorice  and  water  to  be  sure  :  there's  nothing  else 
I  can  take.  I  have  tasted  everything  in  the  shop,fi;om 
plate  powder  to  aqua  fortis ;  and  everything  else  goes 
against  my  stomach." 

*^  Well,  Tom,  its  a  hard  case  ;  but  perhaps  the  Doctor 
will  think  better  of  it." 

**  He'd  better,  or  111  set  up  for  myself;  for  I  won't 
stand  it  any  longer:  it  an't  only  for  myself,  but  for 
odieis,  that  I  care.  Why,  I  have  a  hankering  for  Anny 
Wluatle  (yon  know  her,  don't  you !)  a  pretty  little  girl 
Willi  red  lips  ;  lives  in  Church  Street.  Well,  as  long  as 
I  could  bring  her  a  bit  of  liquorice  when  I  went  to  see 
her,  all  was  smooth  enough,  and  I  got  many  a  kiss  when 
■0  one  was  nigh  ;  hot  now  that  I  can't  fork  out  a  bit  as 
^  as  a  marble,  she's  getting  quite  shy  of  me,  and  is 
ahrijvtalkiiig  with  Bill,  the  butcher's  boy.  I  know  he 
StT»  lier  boUs'-eyes ;  I  seed  him  one  day  buying  a 
b  porth.    Now,  an't  that  hard  T' 

Ton's  plans  fbr  completing  his  medical  education  and 
mpad  pxiclice— ^hen  ^^^  compelled^  by  the  oraelty 


of  his  master,  to  think  of  setting  up  for  himself— are 
quite  as  good  as  this ;  but  the  necessity  of  putting  them  in 
action  is  prevented  by  the  Doctor  yielding  in  this  wise : — 

"  The  Doctor  and  I  must  come  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing. I  didn't  clean  his  boots  this  moming.  I  wish,  if 
you  see  him  Jack,  you'd  reason  with  him  a  little." 

^^  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  :  but  don't  be  rash.  Good- 
by,  Tom  ;  mind  you  tell  the  Doctor  that  I  called." 

''  Well,  I  will ;  but  that's  not  in  my  indentures." 

I  called  in  at  the  widow's  [a  gay  and  amiable  young 
Irish  widow,  who  keeps  a  cigar-shop — ^is  very  kind  to 
Jack,  and  has  great  influence  with  the  Doctor,]  and 
communicated  the  intended  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Tom. 

<<  Well,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  <<  I'll  not  forget  to  make 
the  Spanish  claim,  and  prevent  Tom  fh>m  walking 
Spanish.  The  Doctor  is  very  inconsiderate  ;  he  forgets 
that  Tom's  regard  for  liquorice  is  quite  as  strong  as  his 
own  for  a  cigar.  Now,  if  the  Doctor  don't  promise  me 
to  have  a  fresh  supply  for  Tom,  I  won*t  let  him  have  a 
cigar  for  himself." 

The  Doctor  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
The  next  waggon  brought  down  a  hundred-weight  of 
liquorice  ;  and  Tom  recovered  his  health  and  the  smiles 
of  Anny  Whistle. 

Longheardy  Lord  of  London :  A  Romance.  3  toIb. 
The  best  thing  we  can  say  for  this  romance  is,  that 
we  have  read  it  out-and-out,  and  found  the  third  volume 
the  most  exciting  of  the  series.  It  partakes  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  historical  romance,  without  being  called  one  ; 
and  gives  the  reader  fresh  and  delightful  glimpses  of 
London,  and  its  jolly  Saxon  burghers,  in  the  olden  time — 
a  time  so  old  as  the  Crusaders  and  Cceur  de  Lion, 
Longbeard,  the  hunch-backed  hero,  is,  moreover,  made  a 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people — of  the  Saxons 
still  smarting  under  the  oppression  of  their  Norman  in- 
vaders ;  and  the  book,  from  this  cause,  breathes  the 
generous  spirit  of  liberty.  We  must  tell  the  author,  as 
a  secret,  that  after  his  rambling  gleeman  had  done  such 
gallant  and  chivalrous  serrice  to  the  high-minded  hero- 
ine and  her  sister  (the  old  tanner's  daughters  of  London 
Bridge  and  Bermondsey,)  we  were  disappointed  at  find- 
ing him  not  turn  out  Richard  himself— executing  justice, 
and  taking  revenge,  in  this  disguise,  upon  his  lo$d 
Norman  courtiers.  We  can  recommend  this  romance  as 
one  which — ^if  not  of  the  rare  few  forming  the  highest 
order — ^perfectly  ftilfils  the  main  purpose  of  such  works ; 
namely,  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  with  a  little 
instruction  agreeably  insinuated  in  the  course  of  his 
amusement. 

Popular   TradUions  of  England.     First  Series. 
Lancashire.    ByJ.Roby,E8q.    3  vols.  Colbiim. 

This  work  was  published  about  ten  years  since,  and 
very  well  received ;  but  the  price — ^from  the  style  of 
printing,  and  expensive  illustrations — ^was  so  high,  that 
the  Traditions  have  been  sealed  books  to  the  great  body 
of  the  reading  public.  The  work  has  been  republished 
in  a  manner  which  makes  it  accessible  to  all  who  can 
contrive  to  obtain  a  sight  of  new  works,  either  by  pur- 
chase, or  the  happy  contrivance  of  circulating  libraries. 
In  an  ingenious  introductory  essay  upon  tradition  in 
general,  Mr.  Roby  says  little  or  nothing  of  those  specific 
traditions  which  he  has  worked  up  into  tales,  illustra- 
tive of  the  manners,  usages,  superstitions,  and  antiquities 
of  the  English.  Yet  each  of  them  has  some  foundation 
in  traditionary  legends,  or  old  chronicles,  and  county 
and  family  histories,  and  genealogies.  Whatever  scope 
may  have  been  allowed  to  fancy  in  adorning  the  tale, 
|he  author  always  takes  care  to  give  that  air  of  reality 
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which  attendB  a  gennine  ^ local  habitation"  and  name. 
His  historical,  antiquarian,  and  topographical  know- 
ledges render  the  nse  of  these  eflectiye  in  the  constmo- 
tion  of  the  tales. 

Naomi  ;  or,  The  Latt  Days  ofjenualein.  By  Mrs. 

J.  B.  Webb. 

A  very  pleasing  tale,  which  gives  the  reader — whether 
yonng  or  old — a  lively  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  He- 
brew people ;  and  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Palestine. 
The  scene  is  Jenisalem  during  the  siege  by  the  Emperor 
Titus  ;  and  some  of  the  characters  being  Romans,  and 
the  early  converts  to  Christianity  among  the  noblest 
families  of  the  Jews,  the  ingenious  authoress  finds 
abundant  materials  for  giving  her  narrative  both  variety 
and  interest. 

The  Priest  of  the  Nile;  a  Tale  of  Aneieni  Bg^. 

By  Mrs.  Charles  Tinaley.    2  toIs. 

This  work,  in  the  frame-work  of  a  fiction,  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  Mystic  History  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris. 
The  work  is  only  adapted  to  that  ^  fit  audience  though 
few,"  which,  in  these  times,  is  all  it  is  likely  to  obtain. 


» 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Olla,  Podrida.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Peter  Simple^ 

Captain  Marryat  has  here  gathered  together  the  most 
valuable  of  his  odds  and  ends,  scattered  through  the 
various  periodical  works  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected whether  as  editor  or  contributor.  He  commits 
them  to  the  public  in  the  confidence  of  obtaining  all  the 
justice  which  he  has  a  right  to  expect.  Here,  moreover, 
appear  all  of  those  miscellaneous  pieces  which  this  fer- 
tUe  writer  wishes  posterity  to  regard  as  advisedly  and 
deliberately  published  as  his-— all  that  he  adopts  and 
wishes  to  acknowledge  as  the  fugitive  olbpring  of  his 
brain.  A  **  Diary  on  the  Continent,"  originally  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  magazines  as  the  Diary  of  a  BlaU, 
occupies  a  oonsiderable  space  in  the  three  volumes. 
With  many  superfluities,  it  displays  much  of  the  humour, 
shrewdness,  and  plain  direct  off-Kand  good  sense,  which 
characterise  all  Captain  Marryat's  writings.  No  one 
better  understands  the  obvious  weak  points  of  human 
nature,  and  especially  those  of  the  nature  of  John  Bull. 
But,  unfortunately.  Captain  Marryat's  prejudices  spring 
firom  the  same  root  with  his  good-sense,  and  they  aw 
equally  vigorous  in  their  growth.  We  would  advise 
English  people  about  to  visit  the  Continent,  to  enlighten 
their  ignorance,  and  qualify  their  enthusiasm,  or,  haply, 
their  personal  and  national  conceit,  by  a  previous  per- 
usal of  Captain  Marryat's  remarks  in  this  diary. 

Captain  Marryat  has  attempted  a  drama  of  the  tragi- 
comic kind  ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  clever  satirical 
directions  for  the  composition  of  a  fashionable  novel,  and 
a  modem  book  of  travels.  **  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief,"  does  not  altogether  apply  here;  though  the  author 
does  know  a  trifle  or  two  of  the  mysteries  of  modem 
book-making. 

The  /SW,  or  Commonplaces  Refreshed.    Fart  I. 

Under  this  quaint  title,  Mr.  Mozon  has  published  a 
number  of  those  stray  Essays  of  Leigh  Hunt,  which 
have  hitherto  been  scattered  through  the  periodicals  of  the 
day.  For  our  own  parts,  our  memories  require  no  re- 
freibing.    The  amiable  and  delightful  fiKside  phUoeopby 


of  ^Breakfiuta,"  and  that  genial  eritieism  of  the  eldtr 
poets,  in  which  Mr.  Hunt,  like  a  skilfhl  wine-mereluuit, 
propitiates  our  taste  and  judgment,  by  giving  ns  a 
liberal  trial-sip,  are  matters  not  easily  forgotten.  And 
yet,  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  collected  and  at  hand, 
were  it  only  to  supply  the  ^  Book,"  which  of  itself  goes 
far  to  render  the  ^  Breakfiut,"  or  the  ^  Window,"  or 
even  ^  Sunday  in  London,"  a  source  of  enjoyment  and 
instmction. 

The  Parhwr  Tahle-Book. 

This  is  a  volume  of  short  extracts,  from  the  best  Eng- 
lish writers  ;  and  generally  those  of  a  grave  and  reflec- 
tive cast.  It  is  very  handsomely  printed  and  done  up, 
and  forms  altogether  an  elegant  and  suggestive  collec- 
tion of  aphorism,  reasoning,  and  description.  The  com- 
piler has  not  overlooked  a  certain  Mr.  Wilmott,  with 
whose  works  we  were  not  before  acquainted  ;  though  the 
specimens  given  justify,  in  his  case,  a  dispensation  from 
a  self-denying  ordinance,  and  also  Mr.  Wilmott's  claim 
to  appear  in  the  best  literary  company — ^though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  often. 

Family  Prefers  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  of 

the  Year,    By  John  Moriaon,  D.D. 

In  this  manual  of  family  devotion.  Dr.  Morison  has 
drawn  from  every  pure  and  approved  source  within  his 
reach.  He  has  studied  brevity^  rightly  considering  short 
prayers  the  safer  extreme  in  conducting  &mily  worship. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  frame  the  work  in  that  catholic 
spirit  which  may  render  it  acceptable  to  all  sects  and 
denominations,  **  writing  neither  as  a  Churchman  nor  a 
Dissenter,  but  as  a  Christian,"  and  in  a  style  simple, 
concise,  and  scriptural.  Seven  hundred  and  ffiy-^t 
prayers,  though  each  is  limited  to  a  single  page,  (of 
goodly  dimensions,)  form  a  large  and  rather  imposing 
volume,  (in  size  and  appearance  resembling  a  handsome 
royal  Family  Bible,)  and  one  which  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  those  requiring  such  a  help. 

The  Grammar  of  Botany,    By  G.  Francis. 

This  gentleman,  whose  former  botanical  work,  **  The 
Little  English  Flora,"  we  lately  had  occasion  to  notice 
with  high  praise,  has  composed  this  Grammar  with  a 
view  to  cheapness,  simplicity,  and  readableness,  and  the 
desire  of  obviating  the  objections  which  some  persons — 
more  nice  certainly  than  really  deUcate — have  made  to 
the  study  of  botany  in  schools,  because  reference  is  mads 
to  the  sexual  distinctions  of  plants.  The  work  is  re- 
markable for  good  arrangement,  and  the  consequent 
clearness  of  its  details.  It  is  very  neatly  and  copiously 
illustrated,  and  altogether  forms  a  worik  highly  deserv- 
ing of  commendation  as  an  easy  and  popular  introduction 
to  botany. 

Persecution  of  Christian  Converts  in  Madagascar, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis'  *^  History  of  Madagascar,"  re- 
cently published,  laid  before  the  public  the  persecution 
to  which,  after  the  death  of  King  Radama,  his  queen, 
who  usurped  the  throne,  and  her  new  counsellors  sub- 
jected the  native  Christians.  The  mission  schools  were 
dispersed ;  the  missionaries,  and  indeed  all  the  English 
residents  were  ill-treated  ;  and  a  vigorous  attempt  was 
made  by  the  queen  ;to  eradicate  Christianity  from  her 
dominions,  and  by  persnamon,  or  punishment  if  necessary, 
to  restore  her  subjects  to  the  faith  of  theur  ancestors. 
But  many  of  the  converts  have  held  fist  by  their  profes- 
sion, and  several  have  suffered  martyrdom.  Some  of  the 
penecQted  Christians  escaped  to  the  Maoritins,  and  are 
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BOW  in  GffMkfc  Briiiiii.  The  profits  of  the  Tolvme  which 
mmUa  their  solferiiigs  are  to  he  devoted  to  their  benefit. 
We  therefore  heartUy  wish  for  its  euccese. 

Jesiimd  Eamesi;  a  Series  of  Esm^s. 
These  brief  Essays  are  of  the  character  of  those  which, 
in  t  li^t  rein,  adorn  periodical  literature.    They  display 
just  tiiinking  and  lively  talents. 

The  Comic  Songster:  a  CcUecticn  of  ScoUhy  EngUshy 
and  Irish  Comic  Songs,  Glasgow. 
Some  merry  and  mirth-loving  sonl  appears,  for  yean 
back,  to  have  been  keeping  a  sharp  look-ont  for  what- 
ever mi|^t  serve  the  purpose  of  shaking  the  sides  ;  and, 
Moadeiiog  the  admitted  difficulty,  in  this  ticklish  de- 
putment  of  literature,  of  separating  ^  one  man's  meat 
from  soother  man's  poison'* — ^the  wheat  from  the  chaff — 
be  has  picked  up  a  great  deal.  Altogether,  there  is  a 
wonderfblly  rich,  if  not  rare  collection.  We  are  glad  to 
fiad  that  those  good  old  ditties,  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  many  a  merry  Christmas,  are  duly  prized 

The  Forests  Cffering,  By  Spencer  Hall,  a 
native  of  Sherwood  Forest. 
This  is  a  very  pleasing  little  book,  descriptive  of 
loiest  eeenery;  of  the  days  of  Bobin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men ;  and  of  many  charming  woodland  and  rural 
lambks,  enjoyed  by  the  author  and  his  friends.  And 
nrely  his  woric  is  not  less  deserving  of  attention  that  it 
i»  the  production  of  the  leisure  hours  of  an  intelligent 
and  tasteful  artisan. 

The  Dictumary  ofMottos* 
This  is  a  collection  of  the  mottos  assumed  by  the  no- 
biiity  and  gentry,  eorporations,  towns,  &e.  &c.,  selected 
fiem  the  book  of  Family  Crests,  and  is  a  euriosity  in  its 
way. 

Banmetage  of  the  British  BrnptrSyfor  1841. 
We  have  here  a  complete  list  of  the  baronets  of  the 
Uaited  Kingdom ;  and  a  history  of  the  Order,  with  its 
f^its  and  pirivileges. 

Qibson*s  E^mological  Geography, 
Tins  little  work  is  meant  to  be  supplementary  to 
demcntary  geographical  works ;  and  a  useAil  supple- 
■at  it  fbnns — giving,  if  not  the  exact  meaning  of  every 
muae  of  a  place,  town,  river,  &c.,  at  least  a  clew  to  the 
meaning.  Thus,  when  the  pupil  learns  that  Aber  signifies 
the  Month  or  Embouchure  of  a  River,  or  a  Roadstead, 
he  also  knows  what  Aberdeen,  u46erbrothwick,  Aber- 
eonway,  Ac,  signifies.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  various 
yrtfaa  and  poe^ixes  being  explained,  the  names  of  places 
tailed  nndcr  them  are  essily  understood.  We  are 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  places  with  postfixes — as 
h^y  tie,  boru^,  baumy  den,  cote,  ford,  &c.  &c. — more 
Bmaerons  than  those  of  which  the  names  are  formed  by 
pejlxes. 

Maund^s  Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury, 
We  have,  in  this  portly,  or  Butch-buUt  volume,  as 
much  of  a  popular  Encyclopedia  as  it  is  well  possible  to 
ttapress  into  the  space  ;  and  really  an  immense  fund  of 
mefdl  information.  The  type,  though  smaU,  is  sharp 
and  clear.  ^^^ 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

BiMe  Stories.    By  G.  M.  Bussey. 

A  UZipntian  qnarto—the  favourite  size  for  the  Ju- 

mk  JJbrarr—iB  illustrated  with  neat  cuts  from  those 

^blgBs  of  Martia  and  WestaU,of  the  Scriptural  subjects 


of  these  sjrtists  with  which  the  publio  is  already  well 
acquainted.  The  possession  of  the  book  will  make  the 
little  folks  too  proud,  if  its  lessons  do  not  counteract  the 
propensity. 

The  Orphan;  or,  the  True  Principles  of  Religious 
Education  Illustrated, 

A  pleasing  little  juvenile  story,  intermingling  slight 
sketches  of  Natural  History  with  the  inculcation  of 
benevolent  feelings. 

Fables  and  Proverbs  for  Children,    Edited  by 

G.  M.  Bussey. 

We  have  here  a  selection  of  the  best  Fables  of  every 
age  and  country,  couched  in  language  calculated  to  be 
easily  understood  by  children,  and  to  interest  them.  The 
moral,  instead  of  being  left  to  be  guessed  at,  or  lightly 
told,  is  compressed  in  a  text  of  Scripture,  a  Proverb,  or 
brief  sentence  from  some  good  author.  The  little 
volume  is  neatly  illustrated. 

DRAMAS. 

Eva  ;  or,  Thb  Error  :  A  Play,  in  Five  Acts.  By 
Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley. 

The  Lovers  :  A  Play  in  Five  Acts.  By  M.  Healy,  Esq. 

Thomas  a  Becket  :  A  Play  in  Five  Acts.  By  John 
Garwood.  

SERIAL  WORKS. 

The  Popular  Cyclopedia  ;  or.  Conversations  Lexi- 
con. [This  valuable  work  is  completed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Fifty-sixth  Part ;  which  forms  the  conclusion 
of  the  Supplement.] 

The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks.    Part  VIII. 

Standard  American  Literature.  —  Lsctores  to 
YouNo  Men.  By  George  W.  Bumap ;  and  Scenes  in 
Life.    By  Mrs.  EUet. 

Works  of  Josephus.    Part  X. 

Shakspearb  Illustrated.    Part  XX. 

History  of  Napoleon  (Tyas.)    Part  XXIII. 

Yarrel's  British  Birds.  Parts  XX.  and  XXI. 
[These  Parts  of  this  charming  work  treat  of  the  Plovers, 
and  their  congeners  ;  and  of  Bitterns,  Herons,  &c.  &c. 
The  plates  are  as  beautif^il  as  ever.] 

History  of  British  Star-Fisbes — Part  III. :  His- 
tory of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  By  Thomas  Rymer 
Jones,  F.Z.S.    Part  XIII. 

NUCES      PHILOSOPHICiE  ;      OT,      ThE     PHILOSOPHY      Of 

Things  ;  as  developed  in  the  study  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Words.  By  Edward  Johnson,  Esq.  Parti.  [This  is  an  at- 
tempt to  popularize  the  study  of  intellectual  philosophy.] 

Legends  of  Lancashire. — Part  I.  The  Commencement 
of  the  Battle  of  Wigan  Lane.  [We  fear  this  little 
work  is  a  great  deal  too  high-priced  for  the  present  state 
of  the  literary  market.] 

Memorials  of  Cambridge.    By  Le  Keux.    Part  IX. 

History  of  Printing.    Part  IX. 


PAMPHLETa 

Mxhembt  Ali,  Lord  Palmersixon,  Russia,  and 
France.  By  William  Cargill,  Esq.  [A  clever  pamphlet, 
by  a  writer  deplorably  affected  with  the  Russo-phobia.] 

Letters  on  the  Currency  ;  addressed  to  Charles 
Wood,  Esq.  M.P.  By  William  Leatham,  Banker,  Wake- 
field, Yorkshire.  [We  recommend  this  able  pamphlet 
to  all  who  wish  to  arrive  at  the  true  principles  of  this 
most  vexed  and  complicated  question.] 
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Repobt  of  the  Bibbctobs  of  the  Liybbpool  Mecha- 
nics' IicsTiTunoN^  for  1840. 

Illubtbations  of  the  Practical  Opbbation  of  the 
ScomsH  Ststbm  of  Management  of  the  Poor.  By  W. 
P.  Alison,  M.D.  [The  papers  read  by  Dr.  Alison,  before 
the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at 
Glasgow,  last  autumn,  were  subsequently  published  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  London  StaJtiMtieal  Society ; 
and  have  since  appeared  as  a  separate  pamphlet.  They 
oonfirm,  by  a  great  amount  of  additional  testimony, 
whateyer  has  been  alleged  by  the  philanthropic  Dr. 
Alison,  and  others,  of  the  unsuspected  extent  of  actual 
destitution  which  prevails,  both  in  the  towns  and  among 
the  rural  communities  of  Scotland ;  and  thus  display 
the  total  inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of  Poor-laws.] 

FINE  ARTS. 
NichoVa  Cities  and  Towns  of  Scotland  lUustraUd, 

Part  I.  Aberdeen. 
Independently  of  its  masterly  execution,  the  object  of 
this  work  must  recommend  it  to  every  patriotic  native 
of  Scotland ;  but  especially  to  thofli  who  have  a  taste 
for  the  Fine  Arts.  But  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  series 
of  views  form  the  best  recommendation  of  a  work  which 
is  ftilly  entitled  to  the  name  of  National.  The  views 
are  in  tinted  lithography,  in  the  style  of  the  late  works 
of  Roberts,  Stanfield,  and  Harding  :  they  are  of  ample 
dimensions — ^twenty-two  inches  by  fifteen ;  printed  on 
good  drawing-paper ;  and  neatly  done  up  in  cloth  boards. 


The  First  Part  is  the  City  of  Aberdeen— a  place 
which  furnishes  many  admirable  pictorial  subjects  ;  and, 
in  the  several  views,  a  highly  promising  specimen  of 
this  spirited  undertaking.  Both  the  architectural  and 
scenic  views  possess  the  merit  rare  in  such  delineations, 
of  combining  fidelity  and  accuracy  with  effect.  The 
work  is  to  appear  in  Quarterly  Parts ;  and  Perth, 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Dumfries,  are  announced  as  in  a 
state  of  forwardness.  An  accompanying  sheet  is  filled 
with  plans,  topographical  details,  &c.  &c.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  like  two  views  on  the  same  sheet,  as  is  done 
in  some  instances,  though  it  should  be  the  better  a  bar- 
gain as  to  the  number  of  plates.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  a  symptom  of  the  late  pictorial  enterprise  of  the 
Scottish  publishers,  that  this  fine  work  issues  from  Mon- 
trose. 

Heath's  Waveblet  Gallebt,  Part  IX.,contains — Isa- 
bella Vere  in  the  Black  Dwarf ;  Poor  Madge  Wildfire, 
beautiAil,  and  wild  enough  ;  and  the  demure  and  pretty 
Alice  Bridgenorth.  Without  being  remarkable  for  ex- 
cellence, the  plates  are  all  good,  and  the  portraits  much 
more  in  consonance  vrith  the  idea  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented, than  is  sometimes  the  case  in  similar  works. 

The  Scott  Monument. — [A  fine  engraving  of  the 
Monument  intended  to  be  erected  in  Edinburgh  to  the 
Memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  published  by  Adam 
and  Charles  Black.  It  is  upon  a  large  scale,  and  makes 
a  handsome  picture,  worthy  of  becoming  a  household 
monument  with  the  admirers  of  Scott.] 


POSTSCRIPT— WALSALL  ELECTION. 

Limited  as  is  our  space,  we  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  elapse,  without  one  word  expressive  of  hearty  satis&c- 
tion  at  the  decided  movement  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  From  the  attitude  the  League  has  assumed,  what- 
ever may  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  election — ^and  we  anticipate  triumph — ^the  most  beneficial  consequences 
must  arise.  The  Chartists  and  working  classes  will  now  be  convinced  that  the  members  of  the  League  are  in 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  that  great  object,  which  has  been  misrepresented  as  a  trick  of  the  middle  clacses  to  divert 
the  people  from  those  fundamental  reforms  more  necessary  to  their  well-being ;  and  those  of  the  Ministry,  who  are 
capable  of  serious  reflection,  must  now  believe  that  something  more  is  required  to  satisfy  the  abolitionists  than 
the  hocus-pocus  of  Open  Questions.  A  proof  like  this  was  wanted  to  carry  conviction  both  to  that  insensible 
government,  who  despatched  the  unlucky  young  gentleman,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  such  a  constituency,  and  to  those 
misled  persons, — on  this  point  grossly  misled, — who  imagine  that  they  have  an  interest  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Corn-Law  abolitionists.  In  the  present  critically  balanced  state  of  factions  and  votes  in  Parliament,  the  Ministerial 
prints  are,  of  course,  furious  at  any  step  which  may  endanger  the  places  of  their  patrons ;— security  in  office, "  keep- 
ing in  the  Whigs,**  being  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  desire  for  the  general  weal.  The  real  Reformers,  also, 
would,  in  this  particular  instance,  be  doubly  grieved  and  disappointed  if  the  Tory  candidate  was  retnmed ;  yet,  even 
that  calamity  were  tolerable,  under  the  conviction  of  the  advantages  that  must  result  from  the  step  advisedly  taken  at 
Walsall,  and  which  will  be  repeated  as  often  as  a  similar  crisis  arises.  Did  the  Whigs,  when  they  sent  down  that 
raw  young  gentleman,  believe  that  the  Anti-Com-Law  Association  was  not  sincere  in  the  declarations  put  forth, 
that,  vrith  them,  the  repeal  of  the  bread-tax  was  to  be  the  testing  question  of  every  candidate  1  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  appearance  of  Mr.  Littleton  at  Walsall  looked  like  premeditated  defiance  and  insult.  It  was  Lord 
Melbourne's  speeches  against  repeal  put  into  action  ;  and  upon  every  ground  of  principle,  expediency,  and  con- 
sistency, challenged  opposition  the  most  decided,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might.  The  lesson  which  this 
energetic  line  of  conduct  has  taught,  will  make  the  Whigs  more  cautious  how  they  put  forth  a  candidate— for- 
warded per  order — whose  only  claim  is  aristocratic  connexion  and  Treasury  influence.  It  is  of  those  who  sent 
him  that  Mr.  Littleton  has  to  complain,  and  not  of  the  deputation  of  the  League,  who  only  performed  a  duty  to 
which  the  League  was  deliberately  pledged,  as  the  Government  well  knew.  But  both  the  Ministry  and  their  tools 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  every  national  object  give  way  to  "  keeping  in  the  Whigs,**  that  they  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  same  game  was  to  be  played  for  ever,  in  despite  of  every  assurance  put  forth  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Liberal  party,  and  even  many  members  of  the  League,  have,  like  the  Dissenters,  given  them  but  too 
much  cause  for  this  false  security.  This  is  at  an  end,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  Cheap  Bread  and  Free  Trade  ;  and 
this  is  no  mean  gain  to  the  popular  cause  :  while  the  utmost  that  is  hazarded  is  one  vote,  which  may  be  subtracted 
flrom  the  small  Ministerial  majority. 
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Thx  present  state  of  political  parties  is  a  subject 
d  important  and  curious  speculation;  yet  to  the 
pfoblic  (howeyer  serious  the  inquiry  may  be  to 
the  parties  themselyes,)  perhaps  more  curious  than 
important^  because,  no  matter  which  of  the  exists 
ing  political  sections  becomes  dominant  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  general  tendency  of  their 
sdieme  of  goyemment  must  be  in  accordance  with 
tke  public  feeling.    That  public  feeling  is  now  of 
a  yeiy  diflferent  description^firom  the  spirit  prevail- 
ing in  the  times  of  the  old  Tory  domination.    Im- 
proyement,  howeyer  slow,  has  at  length  told  upon 
the  people :  much,  indeed,  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  work  of  public  instruction ;  but  still 
much  has  been  done ;  and  the  immediate  effect  of 
this  change  will  be  felt  by  the  Tory  party  on  their 
advent  to  power.    Their  acts  must  be  shaped  to 
aut,  in  some  d^iiee,  the  novel  exigency  of  the 
times.    Tories  they  may  be,  in  name ;  but  the  old- 
fuhioned  Tory,  in  deed,  they  will  be  no  longer. 
Still,  in  the  changes  of  the  coming  time,  even  as 
Hoards  the  situation  of  parties,  there  is  much  to 
interest  all,  though  not  participant  in  the  strife 
and  its  immediate  consequences.    A  vast  change 
will  foDow  the  change  in  our  political  rulers.  We, 
who  are  ever  sanguine  in  our  hopes  for  mankind, 
bdieve  that  much  of  good  is  destined  to  result 
from  the  alterations  which  we  fancy  we  can  fore- 
see ;  80  that  the  future,  to  us,  does  not  se^n  fraught 
with  that  misery  which  by  many  is  anticipated. 

Bat  what  are  these  changes? — What  are  their 
causes — ^what  their  effects?  An  answer  to  these 
inquiries  does  not  seem  difficult,  and  may  be  useful. 

The  present  administration  is  verging  to  its  fail. 
Before  this  paper  is  published  it  may  have  ceased 
to  exisL  Every  parliamentary  election  pares  down 
the  small  majority  by  which  its  frail  existence 
has,  for  the  two  last  sessions,  been  maintained; 
sod  soon  the  rampant  Tories,  eager  for  place  as 
wen  as  power,  wUl  compel  their  leaders  to  take 
office;  and  the  Whig  administration  will  have 
ttased  to  exist.  **  Here,  then,  we  see,"  some  sen- 
timental admirer  of  Whig  politics  will  exdaim, 
^here  is  another  instance  of  popular  fickleness  and 
ingiatitade.  Ten  years  since,  these  now  discarded 
Mimsters  were  carried  into  office  on  the  people's 
ilioalder%  in  defiance  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
vdl-known  wishes  of  the  then  sovereign.  Now, 
K)  ihart-Iived  is  public  favour — so  changeable  is 
lib  public  tsflte,  these  same  men  drop  out  of  office 
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— ^no  one  cares  how — ^no  one  cares  when.  Alas! 
how  frail  is  the  tenure  by  which  popularity  is 
held."  Such,  doubtless,  will  be  the  sort  of  moral, 
which,  by  many  a  disappointed  politician,  will  be 
drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Whig  administra- 
tion. To  us  a  very  difierent  conclusion  presents 
itself.  Not  looking  solely  to  the  popularity  of  the 
Whigs  at  one  period,  and  the  neglect  which  now 
attends  them,  but  following  them  in  their  acta^ 
from  the  time  of  their  coming  into  power  down  to 
the  present  moment,  we  can  well  understand  why 
they  have  fallen  in  public  estimation ;  and  we  are 
prepared  to  prove,  at  the  proper  season,  that  if 
change  is  to  be  laid  as  a  charge  at  any  one's  door, 
it  must  not  be  put  down  at  that  of  the  people ;  that 
the  people  have  not  swerved,  but  that  the  Whigs 
have  forgotten  their  professions ;  that  the  people 
have  not  been  fickle,  but  that  the  Whigs  have 
proved  untrue. 

When,  in  obedience  to  the  declared  popular  will, 
the  Whigs,  in  1830,  were  permitted  to  assume 
power,  the  people  had  faith  in  their  professions. 
These  professions  are  to  be  found  in  the  speeches 
and  conduct  of  the  great  Whig  party  from  1807 
down  to  the  very  period  of  their  coming  into 
power.  A  history  of  this  party,  during  this  long 
trial  of  opposition,  would  prove  an  instructive  nar- 
rative for  all  coming  time ;  and  if  a  contrast  were 
made  between  their  language  before  and  after  their 
taking  office,  the  history  would  prove  not  merely 
instructive,  but  amusing.  It  is  the  fsshion  of 
the  present  day  to  rail  at  the  extreme  opinions, 
the  violent  language,  the  headstrong  violence  of 
some  of  the  Radical  leaders,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  appear  as  opponents  of  the  Ministry.  Let 
any  one  peruse  the  debates  of  the  times  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking ;  let  any  one  go  a  little  far- 
ther back,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  principles  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  great  Whig 
leader,  he  who  is  the  very  type  of  the  whole 
party,  and  he  will  quickly  perceive  that  the  lan- 
guage of  these  modem  days  is  gentleness  itself 
as  compared  with  the  outpourings  of  ancient  Whig 
eloquence;  and,  farther,  he  will  not  be  long  in 
discovering  howthe  popular  goodwill  was  obtained ; 
and  why,  \i2.  with  what  hopes  the  people  thrust 
the  Whigs  into  office.  Though  the  declarations  of 
the  Whigs  since  1807,  and  of  Mr.  Fox  before  that 
time,  never  went  to  the  length  of  demanding  any- 
thing like  a  thoroughly  reformed  House  of  Com- 
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mons;  yet  they  were  never  tired  of  affirming  that 
they,  as  a  party,  were  opposed  to  all  the  evil  deeds, 
and  evil  principles  of  the  Tories  in  power.  They  de- 
clared that  if  such  a  change  were  made  as  they  de- 
sired, viz.  1st,  a  change  in  the  administration,  substi- 
tuting themselves  for  their  Tory  opponents ;  2d,  a 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  they  would 
propose;  why,  then  England  would  see  what  a 
good  and  virtuous  government  really  was.  By 
constantly  repeating  these  assertions,  by  bitterly, 
violently,  criticising  all  the  evil  acts  of  the  then 
ministers,  —  by  eloquent  denunciations  of  the 
Tory  bad  deeds,  and  equally  eloquent  descriptions 
of  Uieir  own  good  intentions,  they  persuaded  the 
people,  at  length,  to  believe  in  their  good  faith. 
The  Whigs  were  substituted  for  the  Tories ;  the 
Whig  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
effected  ;  and,  in  1833,  on  the  meeting  of  the  first 
reformed  parliament,  began  the  trial  of  Whig  pro- 
fessions. The  people  say  that  these  professions, 
have  not  been  fulfilled, — ^that  the  magnificent  pro- 
mises made,  have  been  openly,  shamel^sly,  violated, 
—that  the  machine  of  government,  as  proposed 
and  made  by  the  Whigs,  has  not  produced  the 
benefits  foretold, — that  the  substitution  of  the 
Whigs  for  the  Tories  has  not  worked  the  miracles 
they  were  taught  to  expect,— that  all  the  old  evils, 
of  which  the  Whigs  so  loudly  complained,  still 
exist ;  and,  that  principles  as  well  as  professions 
have  been  forgotten.  Thinking  thus,  (and  we  aro 
not  now  going  over  the  ground  to  prove  the  people 
right,  but  are  merely  accounting  for  the  present 
unpopularity  of  the  once  popuUr  Whigs,)— think- 
ing thus,  the  people  have  withdrawn  their  favour 
from  the  Whig  party ;  and  surely,  if  the  facts  be 
]|8  is  commonly  said,  no  one  can  properly  accuse 
tlie  people  of  fickleness  and  ingratitude.  The 
change  is  not  in  them,  but  in  those  who  have  de- 
ceived them. 

The  people  having  withdrawn  their  favour,  the 
inevitable  result  has  followed, — ^inevitable,  we  say, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live.  The  Whigs,  professing  liberal 
opinions,  can  only  be  kept  in  office,  in  the  existing 
condition  of  our  Legislature,  by  keeping  the  people 
in  a  state  of  high  excitement.  The  not  seemg  this, 
has  been  the  great  political  error  of  the  Whig 
party.  Suppose  them  to  have  acted  up  to  all  their 
professions ;  suppose  them  to  have  exhibited  thespeo- 
tucle  long  desired,  but  never  yet  seen  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  of  a  frugal,  just,  and  wise  govern* 
ment ;  the  time  must  have  arrived  at  which  the 
Whigs,  by  the  mere  force  of  our  institutions,  would 
liave  been  pushed  from  office.  No  people  can  be 
kept  long  in  a  sUte  of  high  excitement^neither  is 
it  right  that  they  should  be  so.  Things  recurring 
to  their  ordinary  state,  the  common  every-day 

Principles  of  action  would  have  come  into  plj^. 
'he  Whigs,  by  breaking  faith,  have  only  brought 
about  this  result  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  happened.  They  have  made  the  people  apa- 
thetic. The  constituencies,  therefore,  are  now  ex- 
posed to  all  the  common  and  every-day  motives, 
and  influences.  The  result  has  been  just  what  was 
long  ago  foretold,  when  the  Whigs  were  professing 
patriots  out  of  office.    The  Hous«  of  Commons,  as 


now  chosen,  must  be  an  aristocratic  assembly. 
From  time  to  time  excitement  may  arise  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and,  for  a  period,  the 
arislooratio  predominance  yields ; — ^then  a  liberal 
government  may  be  formed  and  maintained  for  a 
time.  But  so  soon  as  the  excitement  dies  away, 
the  aristocratic  power  is  manifest  at  every  election ; 
day  by  day  the  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  changed,  and  the  natural  representatives 
of  an  aristocratic  government  take  their  places  on 
the  Treasur}*^  benches.  This  observation  is  in  no  de- 
gree opposed  to  the  remarks  with  which  our  paper 
commences.  Although  the  Tories  come  into  office, 
they  must  govern  under  the  correction  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion.  A  despotism  amid  a  highly  instructed 
people  is  not  the  same  sort  of  government  as  a  des- 
potism in  the  midst  of  a  barbarous  one.  The 
people  of  this  country  have,  in  the  present  centuiy, 
greatly  changed ;  and  their  government,  no  matter 
what  may  be  its  form,  must  change  likewise.  Aris- 
tocratic it  still  is,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  aristocratic  it 
is  mischievous.  But  this  dominion,  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  will 
prove  less  hurtful  than  heretofore.  It  is  this  cir- 
cumstance, among  so  many  others,  that  makes 
every  well-wisher  to  mankind  anxious  for  the 
general  instruction  of  the  people.  A  good  govern- 
ment with  an  ignorant  people  is  impossible ;  a  bad 
government,  with  a  highly  instructed  nation,  is 
equally  so.  The  slow  but  sure  reformer  of  every 
government  is  he  who  imparts  instruction  to 
mankind. 

The  Reform  Act  is,  then,  now  working  in  what 
may  be  called  its  natural  condition,  and  producing 
its  natural  results.  It  is  doing  so  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent administration.  Still,  the  present  is  that  con- 
dition which  will  generally  prevaiL  The  Whigs 
are  going  out  of  office,  for  the  excitement  is  gone 
which  brought  them  into  power ;  and  the  Aristo- 
cracy are  about  to  resume  the  position  to  which 
they  are  destined  by  the  present  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  this  which  we  have  call- 
ed the  natural  result  of  our  institutions,  will  satisfy 
the  nation  is  what  we  do  not  believe.  The  mode- 
rated mischief  of  the  Tories  will  soon  again  anger 
and  excite  them;  and  the  naiurtU  result  of  that 
excitement  wOl  again  be  seen.  But  have  the 
Whigs,  as  a  party,  looked  forward  to  those  times  ? 
has  any  one  of  them  endeavoured,  for  himself,  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  crisis  that  will  then 
come,  and  of  the  part  which  the  leaders  of  the 
next  move  will  be  forced  to  play  ?  We  think  not 
The  consequences  of  such  neglect  of  the  future  are 
nevertheless  all  important  to  the  Whigs  as  a  party. 

Doubtless  many  of  them — ^nay,  perhaps  all  of 
them — ^who  have  thought  about  the  matter,  believe 
that  the  next  move  will  be  like  the  last,  and  that 
their  position  will  then  be  as  it  was  in  1830  ;  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  change,  so  much  desired  by 
them,  must  come  about;  Uiat  they,  by  denuncia- 
tions after  the  old  fashion,  will  hasten  it;  that, 
foremost  in  the  van  of  opposition,  they  must  be 
the  stuff  of  which  a  new  ministiy  is  to  be  made. 
Looking  to  the  past  as  the  type  of  the  future,  they 
are  prepared  for  their  old  chwacter  of  an  oppo»i- 
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tiflii»  with  the  finn  belief  that  the  time  of  their 
probation  will  not  again,  as  before,  extend  to 
neariy  a  quarter  of  a  oentmy.  like  gamesters 
who  have  loot  a  throw,  they  will  throw  again, 
rdying  on  the  established  chances  of  the  game. 
The  more  sagacious  of  them  are  apparently  look- 
ing forward  to  this  change.  There  are  some  symp- 
toms which  look  like  preparing  the  ground  for 
making  a  stand  in  opposition.  The  way  in  which 
these  longer-flighted  partisans  reason  with  them- 
selyea,  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  foUows :— > 

**  The  ministerial  majority  is  gone.  We  are,  in 
nality,  out.  The  great  inquiry  b.  For  how  long 
shall  we  be  out?  This  will  greatly  depend  upon 
the  manner  of  our  exit.  If  we  simply  expire  like 
a  flickering  lamp,  stinking  in  all  mens'  nostrils, 
then  the  day  of  our  return  will,  indeed,  be  a  dis- 
tant one ;  but  if  we  go  out  with  a  great  blase— if 
we  die  flamingly  libenJ — then  we  shall  excite  sym* 
pathy ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  we  shall 
hare  prepared  subjects  for  liberal  eloquence.  Spite 
of  the  most  careful  preparations,  our  game  will  be 
a  difficult  one ;  for  we  haye  cut  the  ground  from 
mider  ourselves  on  many  important  subjects.  In 
the  old  times,  Seommy  was  a  topic  of  unfailing 
ise;  it  was  a  commonplace  on  which  everybody 
wi^i  display  himself.  That  is  now  gone.  There 
i%  however,  this  one  consolation:  The  Radicals, 
who  will  join  us  in  opposition,  may  occupy  this 
groand.  They  have  always  talked  economy  :  in 
&ct,  they  have  never  been  in  office ;  so  it  was  all 
natural  and  proper  that  they  should  do  so.  But, 
after  what  we  have  done  as  ministers,  we  can  have 
BO  pretext  for  our  old  abuse  of  our  old  opponents 
on  this  head.  Wcar^  too,  used  to  be  a  favourite 
sabject  with  us ;  in  fact,  peace  was  our  war-cry, 
which  we  used  to  raise  on  every  occasion.  But 
that  topic,  if  not  absolutely  destroyed,  is  greatly 
narrowed.  We  have  been  fighting  with  everybody 
with  whom  it  was  possible  to  pick  a  quarrel ;  and 
have  tried  hard  to  commence  a  war  with  France, 
and  America  also.  For  the  present,  we  have 
&iled ;  but  that  was  not  our  faidt.  On  the  Com 
Iawb,  alsoi,  and  sundry  other  matters,  our  sayings 
and  doiiigs  have  been,  at  the  best,  but  equivocal ; 
BO  that  our  ancient  language  respecting  them  can 
hardly  be  renewed.  There  are,  however,  some 
good  subjects  stUl  left  us.  Ireland  must  be  properly 
prepared.  The  Dissenters  of  Engknd  may  still  be 
made  to  hope  something  from  us ;  and  what  with 
the  Dissenters  in  England,  and  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, added  to  such  Radicals  as  wiU  still  be  our 
friends,  much  may  yet  be  done." 

But,  in  flpite  of  these  expectations,  the  present 

If  a  tiyiiig  moment  for  the  Whig  party.    On  their 

gtmig  out  of  power,  a  large  section  of  them  will  at 

once,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  condition 

M  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  go  over  to  the 

Torifls.     Sach  of  their  friends  as  have  held  by 

tbera^honestly  believing  in  their  past  professions 

ttdpneseot  promises — ^may  still  adhere  to  them; 

^t  tJmt  grettt  section  of  the  Liberals  who  have 

kit  ikitfa  Id  ihetn — whose  political  opinions  have 

hea  ebaaged    by   the  experience  of  the  Whig 

Allure— will   no   longer  look  to  the  Whigs   as 

no    longer  believe  their  political 


creed  the  true  one  {  but  will  seek  a  new  faith,  and 
look  for  other  guides.  However  unpalatable  may 
be  the  oonsequenoe,  it  comes  of  necessity;  the 
Whigs  must  cease  to  exist  as  a  party,  or  they  must 
prepare  to  join  the  Radical  body :  honestly  confess- 
ing that  the  reform  which  they  effected  was  not 
sufficient  to  attain  the  end  proposed ;  and  that  a 
still  farther  and  far  more  searching  change  is  re- 
quired in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Such  a  declaration  will  unite  them  to  the 
great  liberal  party  on  whom  will  devolve  the  duty 
of  fighting  the  good  fight  for  the  people.  So  that, 
in  either  case,  the  Whigs,  on  going  out  of  office, 
will,  in  reality,  cease  to  have  any  existence  as  a 
separate  political  party.  A  new  division  will  take 
place;  and  to  this  new  division,  destined,  we 
believe,  to  have  a  far  more  important  influence 
upon  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  country 
than  any  which  has  been  exercised  by  Whigs  or 
Tories,  we  now  turn,  and  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  consequences  that  will  probably  result  from  the 
coming  changes  among  political  parties. 

The  situation  of  the  Tory  party,  spite  of  their 
recent  triumph,  will  be  found  by  their  leaders  one 
of  extraordinary  difficulty.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, while  we  now  are  writing,  the  leaders  of  this 
great  faction, — ^more  sagacious  and  more  respon- 
sible than  the  hungry  herd  who  are  clamouring 
for  place  as  well  as  power,«-are  hanging  back, 
afraid  of  achieving  the  victory  within  their  very 
grasp.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  headlong  course  of  his 
friends,  endeavoured  to  stay  their  hands  from  giv* 
ing  the  death-blow  to  their  opponents,  by  declaring 
that  every  week,  during  wMch  the  Whigs  now 
retain  office,  will  retard  their  return  to  it  by  six 
months.  **  Let  them  remain  In  a  little  longer,"  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  **  let  them  damage  them- 
selves yet  more,  (as  if  that  were  possible!)  and 
our  hold  of  office  will  be  permanent**'  This  lan- 
guage is  but  a  pretext.  The  true  reason  for  Silr 
Robert's  shyness,  is  his  fear  of  his  own  friends. 
He  feels,  and  wishes  to  obey  the  reigning  public 
opinion ;  hs  knows  that  the  old  Tory  fuihion  of 
misrule  is  incompatible  with  that  opinion ;  he  will 
be  responsible,  while  his  followers,  unscrupulous, 
because  they  are  both  ignorant  and  sheltered  by 
his  responsibility,  are  for  returning  to  office  with 
the  old  Tory  banners  flying,  and  carrying  into  fdU 
effect  all  the  principles  and  practices  of  bygone 
times.  The  High  Church  party  in  England,  the 
Orange  party  in  Ireland,  are  for  no  surrender,  no 
compromise :  they  are  for  the  tfpirit  and  the  veiy 
letter  of  the  old  Tory  law.  Already,  by  their 
forious  bigotry,  they  have  given  their  wary  leader 
infinite  vexation  and  trouble :  and  he  fears,  with 
such  unruly  forces,  to  face  the  spirit  of  the  timet. 
He,  wise  in  his  generation,  wishes  to  compromise, 
— to  shape  his  course  to  suit  the  prevailing  opinion ; 
but  many  of  his  followers,  still  remembering  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  are  jealous  of  his  liberality,— 
axe  suspicious  and  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  his 
guidance.  In  the  present  nearly  balanced  condi- 
tion of  parties  hi  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
cannot  yet  do  without  him ;  though  there  are  many 
who  have  already  given  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
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impatience  under  his  rule,  showing  that  they 
would  gladly  hail  the  appearance  of  a  more  bold 
and  reckless  leader.  This  leader  has  not  yet  been 
found ;  neither  will  he,  while  the  Buke  of  Wel- 
lington lives  (though,  indeed,  Lord  Stanley  made 
a  small  attempt  upon  the  leadership  last  year.) 
Still  it  remains  to  be  determined,  whether  any  one, 
who  has  the  knowledge  and  capacity  requisite  for 
the  leadership,  will  be  found  rash  enough  to  brave 
public  opinion,  by  carrying  into  full  operation  the 
old  Tory  doctrines,  after  the  old  Tory  fashion. 
The  praptical  sagacity  of  the  Tory  party  will,  we 
think,  prevent  so  dangerous  an  experiment.  The 
leaders  of  the  party,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
party  itself,  have  everything  to  lose,  nothing  to 
gain,  by  change.  The  present  Ministry,  in  their 
present  condition,  can  do  them  no  harm,  because 
they  can  do  the  public  no  good.  Sir  R.  Peel  is 
the  real  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
actually  governs  the  country  without  the  respon- 
sibility of  office.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  full  of 
honours  and  of  years,  has  no  appetite  for  place. 
They  who  form  the  chief  strength  of  the  party, 
never  hope  for  it.  All  this,  we  know,  is  exceed- 
ingly painful  to  that  section  who  seek  office  not 
for  party,  but  personal  ends, — ^men  who  seek 
place,  because  place  brings  salary.  It  is  these 
men  who  are  so  fond  of  asserting — **  We  don't 
want  a  leader  who  has  five-and-twenty  thousand 
a-year."  They  are  tired  of  the  oft-repeated  exhor- 
tation of  "  Bide  your  time."  Their  answer  is — 
**  While  the  grass  grows,  the  steed  starves."  But 
though  they  grumble,  yet  do  they  obey ;  and  Sir 
R.  Peel  is  allowed  to  play  his  game  of  delay.  He 
evidently  hopes  to  take  office  upon  a  species  of 
compulsion.  The  public,  he  expects,  weary  of  the 
present  inaction,  will  turn  their  eyes  to  him  as  the 
sole  means  of  obtaining  an  efficient,  because  strong 
Administration.  Then,  when  the  Whigs  have 
dropped  out  of  office,  gone  not  because  they  have 
been  turned  out,  but  because  they  could  not  stay, 
he  believes  that  he  may  have  an  obedient  party, 
and  a  favourable  House  of  Commons, — an  obe- 
dient party,  because  of  the  favourable  House.  Then 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  curb  the  now  restless  and 
obstreperous  Orangemen  of  Ireland,  and  the  fana- 
tical High  Churchmen  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Keeping  these  in  order,  he  will  be  able  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  an  enlightened  statesman — 
one  who,  though  not  a  wild  and  reckless  inno- 
vator, desirous  of  change  for  the  sake  of  change, 
is  yet  willing  to  amend  what  has  been  proved  to  be 
faulty;  taking  advantage  of  all  real  experience; 
cautiously  adopting  such  specific  improvements  as 
the  changing  times  require,  yet  carefully  preserv- 
ing the  principles  and  the  very  framework  of  the 
Constitution.  He  will,  indeed,  touch  no  real  abuse, 
effect  no  substantial  reform ;  but  he  will  remove  un- 
sightly deformities,  will  be  what  is  called  a  practical 
statesman ;  that  is,  a  man  who  seeks  little  ends 
by  little  means ;  making  indeed  a  vast  parade  of 
his  improvements ;  pretending  always  to  advance, 
yet,  spite  of  all  his  vain-glorious  show,  remaining 
ever  in  the  same  place :  much  after  the  fashion  of 
those  horses  which  the  jockies  describe  as  canter- 
ing for  an  hour  on  i^  sixpence.     Nevertheless,  by 


this  pretence  of  what  he  will  call  rational  improve- 
ment, he  hopes  to  satisfy  the  nation  and  his  party: 
the  one  by  nominal  change  ;  the  latter  by  ret&bi- 
ing  in  substance  every  lucrative  abuse.  He  will, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  find  among  his 
followers— that  class  of  persons,  so  well  known  to 
all  party  men,  who  are  called  impractkabki-^^T- 
sons  who,  holding  opinions,  openly  avow  and 
honestly  act  up  to  them.  These  will  scout  his 
pretended  libendity,  will  look  upon  him'  as  an 
enemy  in  disguise,  and  be  constantly  putting  his 
power  into  jeopardy,  by  endeavouring  to  force  him 
into  the  path  of  the  old  Tory  politics.  The  last 
few  days  have  given  us  a  specimen  of  what  he  will 
have  as  a  minister  to  encounter.  Some  time  since, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  Sir  Robert  delivered  a 
discourse  at  Tamworth,  upon  the  opening  of  a 
reading-room  in  that  town.  The  doctrines  he  put 
forth  were  such  as  every  liberal  man  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ad6pts  and  advances.  He  doubUess 
hoped  to  gain,  and  has  gained,  a  world  of  credit 
with  the  public  at  large  for  his  rational  and  toler- 
ant opinions ;  but,  widi  his  own  party,  the  effect 
has  been  very  different.  The  TimeSj  which,for  some 
time  past,  has  been  putting  out  feelers  to  learn  how 
far  the  Tory  public  will  go  against  their  cautious 
leader,  has,  with  great  dexterity,  pounced  upon 
these  liberal  declarations  of  the  Cemservative  states- 
man. -Tolerance  is,  with  Th^  Times,  the  offspring 
of  unbelief.  Tolerance  and  indifference  are  two 
words  for  the  same  thing.  They,  therefore;  argue 
that  the  tolerant  spirit  evinced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
bodes  no  good  to  the  church  and  true  religion ; 
thus  endeavouring  to  excite  suspicion  among  the 
church  party,  and  creating  a  set  off  to  the  gain 
with  the  public  generally.  Upon  this  rock  he 
(Sir  Robert)  is  destined  some  day  to  be  wrecked. 
The  time  for  this  middle-man  is  fast  disappearing. 
Both  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  party  are 
beginning  to  feel  and  to  say,  "  He  who  is  not  for 
us  is  against  us."  The  aristocratic  party,  however, 
will  be  the  losers  by  adopting  this  open  straight- 
forward policy.  He  who  properly  understands 
their  present  position  and  interests  will  do  his 
utmost  to  keep  off  the  day  on  which  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  government  come  fairly  and  palpably  into 
direct  opposition.  In  that  contest,  whenever  it 
may  happen,  the  aristocracy  will  be  worsted. 
Their  proper  business  is  to  put  off  the  evil  hour. 
No  one  has  shown  more  clearly  than  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  done,  that 
he  clearly  perceives  and  thoroughly  appreciates  this 
danger.  The  conviction  of  this  truth  has  made  the 
Duke  of  WeUington  more  than  once  declare,  that 
he  was  well  plei^ed  to  keep  the  present  ministry 
in  office.  For  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  con- 
sidered as  an  aristocracy,  the  Whig  ministry  is  the 
true  Conservative  ministry.  It  is  the  safest  modi- 
fication of  aristocratic  rule;  because  it  has  the 
show  and  sembknce  of  liberality.  The  Whigs 
stand  between  two  hostile  principles ;  let  them  be 
out  of  the  way,  and  these  two  principles  ^wll  cojaie 
into  collision.  The  mere  party  man,  the  politi- 
cian seeking  place  because  of  the  profits,  is  caie- 
less  of  the  larger  interest  of  the  class  under  whose 
banner  he  fights.    He  is  a  Tory  because  be  believes 
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Toiyism  is  the  moet  profitable  opinion  for  himself ; 
and  not  because  he  belongs  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
has  a  share  in  their  interests  as  an  aristocracy. 
He,  therefore,  wants  the  Whigs  etduded,  because 
he  wants  the  places  which  they  fill.  He  is  care- 
less of  the  good  they  do  to  the  aristocratic  class 
and  dominion,  but  sees  only  the  mischief  they 
rieate  to  himself,  by  keeping  him  from  place. 
Thus,  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  well  pleased 
with  Lord  Melbourne,  and  declares  that  he  is  quite 
ConservatiTe,  (for  that's  the  phrase,)  quite  Con- 
servatiye  enough  for  him ;  every  hungry  whipster 
who  calls  himself  a  Tory,  and  hopes  to  obtain  a 
place,  is  almost  insane  with  rage  at  his  own  exclu- 
sion, and  gives  vent  to  his  passion  in  the  most 
unmeasured  abuse  of  the  Whigs  and  their  leaders. 

In  the  great  Tory  party  then,  as  it  now  exists, 
we  can  distinguish  three  distinct  classes  of  politi- 
cians:     First,  there  are  the  worldly  wise  and 
sagacious  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  call 
themselves  Tories ;  secondly,  there  are  the  trad- 
ii^  politicians,  who  bear  the  same  name ;  and, 
thbdly,  there  are  the  honest,  zealous,  but  bigoted, 
diurch  party  in  England,  and  the  forious  orange 
party  in  Ireland.    At  present,  all  these  are  held 
together,  nominally,  by  their  opposition  to  the 
Wh%s ;  but  the  first  dass  are  checking  and  keep- 
ing back  the  other  two— these  two  being  farious 
b  their  desire  to  exclude  the  Whigs ;  the  second, 
TLc,  the  trading  politicians,  from  sheer  vulgar 
money  interests ;  the  third,  viz.,  the  church  party 
inEngland, chiefly  from  principle — ^in  Ireland,  from 
both  combined,  though  there  the  money  interest  is 
uttermost,  even  with  the  church  party.    Such  is 
the  game  played  now  while  the  Tory  party  are  in 
fipposition.    So  soon  as  they  come  into  power,  the 
first  and  second  classes  will  act  together ;  and  for 
the  purpose,  the  one  of  maintaining  their  exclusive 
privil^es,  the  other  of  maintaining  their  places — 
they  will  both  profess  a  show  of  bastard  liberality ; 
while  the  third  class,  shocked  at  this  departure  from 
principle,  and,  as  far  as  the  orangemen  of  Ireland 
are  concerned,  &om  profit  also,  will  raise  an  outcry, 
and  be  as  ai^:ry  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  premier, 
as  they  are  now  with  Lord  Melbourne.    This  last 
fierce  set  of  partisans  have  long  kept,  and  do  still 
k«p,  Sir  Robert  Peel  out  of  office.    He  will  find, 
notwithstanding  aQ  his  care  and  prudent  fore- 
thought, that  they  are  destined  a  second  time  to 
fxelnde  him  from  it. 

Before  we  leave  the  consideration  of  the  hetero- 
;reneou8  elements,  which  compose  the  Tory  party, 
it  is  necessary  to  direct  attention  more  particularly 
towards  the  present  position,  and  future  prospects, 
of  the  orange  party  of  Ireland.  If  the  English 
aristocracy  had  to  maintain  their  exclusive  domi- 
nion, such  as  it  now  exists  in  England,  alone,  their 
task  would  be  a  far  easier  one,  and  their  rule 
would  be  for  a  much  longer  term,  than  now,  when 
th^'  have  not  merely  to  fight  their  own  battle, 
bat  to  sustain  that  great  offshoot  of  their  domi- 
mon  which  occupies  and  oppresses  Ireland.  The 
aristocracy  are  sensible  of  this  danger — so  are  th^ 
oni^emen  themselves ;  and  these  latter  feel,  that 
ail  ^  Robert  Peel's  delays  have  for  their  object, 
the  getting  rid  of  their  assistance,  in  order  thut  he 


may  really,  in  cant  phrase,  throw  them  overboard. 
The  Church  of  Ireland  cannot  remain  long  in  its 
present  condition.  In  England,  we  bear  with  the 
Established  Church,  because  it  is,  in  fact,  the  church 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people :  in  Ireland  it 
is  not  so.  The  practical  oppression  shocks  and 
angers  the  people  as  much  as  the  theoretic  princi- 
ple revolts  their  reason.  Sir  Robert  Peel  feels 
this :  he  knows,  that  he  wiU,  of  necessity,  be  com- 
pelled to  consent  to  some  modification  of  that  great 
ecclesiastical  enormity.  And  the  orange  party, 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  sagacious,  wary,  pru- 
dent Sir  Robert  is  preparing  to  get  rid  of,  and 
sacrifice,  these  his  now  too  energetic  and  thick-and- 
thin  supporters. 

We  have  but  a  small  space  to  devote  to  the 
consideration  of  the  next  portion — ^the  other  half 
of  the  new  division  of  future  politicians,  viz.,  the 
new  LIBERAL  PARTY,*  Their  hopes,  views,  prin- 
ciples, require  a  careful,  and  would  well  repay,  an 
elaborate  exposition.  This,  at  therpresent  moment, 
we  cannot  attempt,  but  must  reserve  it  for  a  future 
occasion.  A  few  words  may  yet  serve  to  express 
what  hereafter  may  be  more  fully  explained.  The 
contest  of  the  future  will  not  be  between  sections 
of  the  aristocracy — ^Whigs  and  Tories;  but  between 
those  who  support,  no  matter  whether  from  inter- 
est or  conscientious  principle,  an  aristocratic 
dominion,  and  those  who  seek  to  create  a  govern- 
ment which  shall  be  really  responsible  to  the  whole 
community — a  democratic  government,  one  which, 
actually  representing,  is,  in  fact,  and  not  merely 
in  name,  responsible  to  the  whole  nation.  This 
contest  of  principles  will,  in  our  present  state  of 
cultivation,  be  decided  by  reasoning,  and  not  by 
force^by  argument  and  discussion,  not  by  fighting 
— ^in  peace,  not  in  war.  Though  the  nation  be 
convinced  of  the  evils  of  aristocratic  rule,  the 
thinkers,  they  who,  in  the  long  run,  govern  the 
whole  people,  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  best 
means  of  bringing  into  action  the  great  democratic 
principle  of  government.  Various  schemes — ^vari- 
ous means — ^to  this  end,  are  proposed,  and  are  now 
being  discussed.  As  the  public  mind  becomes 
enlightened  and  settled,  the  question  will  approach 
its  settlement  also.  When  the  nation  is  ripe  for 
change,  and  demands  the  specific  reform  which 
it  desires,  it  cannot  be  refused ;  and  our  next  great 
reform  will  be  as  quietly  effected  as  our  last.  One 
word  more,  and,  for  the  present,  we  have  done. 
We  entreat  all  those,  who  are  agreed  upon  the 
mischiefs  of  our  present  system,  but  who  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  remedy,  to  bear  with  and  be 
tolerant  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  one  another 
— ^to  remember,  that  heat  and  ill-will  cannot  for- 
ward the  purpose  they  have  in  view — ^that  abuse 
never  made  converts — and  that  truth  is  best  served 
by  candid  and  calm  inquiry  and  exposition.  We 
must  agree  to  differ ;  in  the  full  persuasion,  that  at 
length  the  great  truth  we  seek  will  be  discovered,  and 
all  our  differences  so  adjusted,  that  we  shall  agree 
to  demand  the  one  and  the  same  means  of  redress. 

*  Of  the  once  useftil  Radical  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  a  trace  now  remains ;  bo  that,  in  any 
consideration  of  the  existing  state  of  parties,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  speak  of  them. 
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To  this  day,  and  probably  for  as  long  as  the  af- 
fair shall  be  diseussed — whether  in  the  reading- 
room,  when  the  gas-lights  **  o'  long  October  nights 
look  lousingly,"  or  on  "the  pavement"  on  sunny 
summer  noons — ^the  appearance,  and  still  more 
the  abrupt  disappeaTance,  of  that  wandering  star, 
who,  under  the  appellation  of  Frederick  Adolphus 
Fitzwagram,  had,  like  some  brilliant,  fitful  meteor, 
irradiated  the  ^matic  heaven  of  the  ancient 
northern  town  which  formed  the  scene  of  our  last 
chapter — ^will  remain  a  mystery  and  a  puzale. 

His  especial  patrons  persisted  in  affirming,  that 
the  variously  and  richly-gifted  Fitzwagram,  whose 
private  sources  of  couit,  fashionable,  and  political 
intelligence,  were  so  extraordinary,  must  have  been 
an  errant  nobleman  of  no  ordinary  consideration ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Jem  Winkm,  the  head 
waiter  of  the  Crown  and  Mitre,  had  his  own  rea- 
sons for  suspecting  that  the  "  play-actor  gentleman, 
with  the  cast  of  the  eye,  and  wry  nose,  az  boked  by 
the  Liverpool  heavy  coach,"  had  carried  off,  with- 
out leave  asked  or  obtained,  Mr.  Herbert's  cloak 
and  travelling-cap  ;  as  well  as  forgotten  to  pay  his 
landlandy  9s.  4d.,  being  three  weeks'  rent,  coal,  and 
candle;  besides  Is.  lOd.  for  pork-chops,  two  pots  of 
beer,  and  the  washing  of  a  pink  striped  fancy 
shirt :  though  the  lodger  had  left  goods  to  the  esti- 
mated value  of  38.  6d. ;  being  the  shirt  aforesaid, 
an  embroidered  pale-blue  faded  satin  waistcoat — 
which,  however,  the  manager  afterwards  claimed  as 
one  of  the  properties  of  Don  Fel  ix — a  dagger  without 
the  hilt,  a  foil  diUo^  half  a  pair  of  gauntlets,  and  a 
well-worn  hair-brush.  Mr.  Fitzwagram's  personal 
friend,  the  draper,  probably  for  his  own  sake, 
hushed  up  the  lancUady's  clamours,  by  paying  her 
off  at  the  rate  of  lOs.  in  the  pound ;  and  as  Mr. 
Herbert  said  nothing  about  the  cloak  and  cap— a 
circumstance  which  confirmed  the  popular  belief 
of  Fitzwagram's  being  some  veiy  great  personage, 
however  disguised — and  had  peremptorily  stopped 
the  inquiries  of  his  servant,  Jem  Winkin,  for  the 
credit  of  the  house,  was  also  dumb. 

Mr.  Herbert  might  be  supposed  otherwise  occu- 
pied ;  for,  before  that  gentleman  left  his  room  next 
morning,  a  messenger,  by  express,  brought  him  a 
letter,  upon  the  receipt  of  wliich  he  instantly 
ordered  his  carriage,  and  a  pair  of  additional  horses. 

In  carrying  up  the  tray  of  coffee,  which  Mr. 
Herbert  ordered  for  his  lady,  to  the  bed-chamber, 
Hannah  White  had  been  intercepted  by  that  gentle- 
man ;  who,  as  Amy  Dobson,  a  younger  maid,  five 
minutes  afterwards,  whispered  Jem  Winkin  in 
the  bar,  "gave  her  a  piece  of  money,"  and  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  "  better  say  no  more  about  it,  my 
dear ;  the  past  cannot  be  recalled :  here  you  are  in 
a  reputable  station ;  why  risk  your  own  good 
name,  or  provoke  inquiries  into  your  past  life,  for 
Uie  popifpleasure  of  exposing  another?  " 

To  all  this  Amy  oould  solemnly  depose.  She 
had  been  standing,  with  her  slop-pail,  snugly  en- 


sconced behind  the  open  door  of  No.  59,  in  which 
the  gentleman  had  slept  whom  Boots  had  neglected 
to  call  for  the  Newcastle  coach,  and  who  had  made 
such  a  row.  And,  indeed,  save  the  *'  my  dear," 
a  pleonasm  into  which  Amy  very  naturally  fell, 
the  report  was  substantially  correct ;  and  fully  ao- 
oounted  to  Jem  for  the  young  bride  drawing  her 
white  veil  closely  over  her  face,  when,  some 
minutes  afterwards,  he,  as  representative,  or  vice- 
roy of  the  absent  landlord,  attended  the  tra- 
vellers to  their  carriage,  to  express  the  thanks  of 
the  house  for  their  patronage,  and  see  that  all  was 
right;  and  also  confirmed  his  previous  suspicions 
of  the  domineering  London  head-chambermaid,  to 
whose  inauspicious  appearance  he  mentally  attri- 
buted the  sudden  retreat  of  the  Herberts,  and  the 
loss  of  a  *' genteel  party"  to  the  establishment, 
together  with  servants'  and  horses'  keep. 

Jem's  future  prognostics  of  Mrs.  Hannah  were 
all,  and  only  evil  to  the  hitherto  unspotted  fame  of 
the  Crown  and  Mitre ; — ^till  now,  a  famous  House; 
for  all  the  civil  waiters  had  been  honest  and  active ; 
all  the  pretty  chambermaids  tidy  and  modest. 

The  emotion  which  the  sagacious  Jem — arguing 
most  logically,  though  from  wholly  false  premises 
— had  imputed  to  jealousy,  or  to  the  young  wife 
discovering  the  early  gallantries  of  her  lord,  cer- 
tainly did,  like  much  more  earthly  evil,  originate 
with  a  woman ;  though  the  sinner  was  not  Hannah 
White,  but  Jane  Jenkins,  the  waiting-maid  of  Mrs. 
Herbert. 

The  carriage  was  no  sooner  fairly  out  of  the 
town  than  Violet  laid  her  pale  face  upon  the 
shoulder  of  her  husband,  and  gave  wav  to  that 
passionate  grief  with  which  the  sympathetic  Jem 
Winkin  had  seen  her  struggling,  while  hurriedly 
preparing  for  the  sudden  journey. 

<*  I  entreat,  nay,  Violet,  I  could  almost  command 
you,  not  to  distress  yourself  so  much.  At  first  I 
was  myself  alarmed ;  but  I  know  Jenkins  too  weU. 
Depend  on  it,  she  has  used  the  privilege  of  a  true 
lady's  maid,  to  exaggerate  her  mistress's  little  at- 
tack of  nerves,  or  vapours,  into  this  deadly  illness. 

"  Fainting  fits  ;  long,  deadly  faints  :  and  the 
cause,  dear  Charles?  Let  me  read  that  letter  once 
again.  It  is  too  dreadful !  If  Mrs.  Herbert  should 
be  dead ! — and — ^how  slowly  they  drive.'* 

For  the  fourth  time,  Violet  perused  tlie  hyper- 
bolical epistle  of  Mrs.  Jenkins;  in  which,  after 
many  vague  expressions  of  intense  alarm,  ana 
prophecies  of  a  fatal  catastrophe,  that  circumlocu- 
tory person,  in  substance,  informed  Mr.  Herbert 
that,  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
London,  Mrs.  Herbert  had  been  seized  with  spawns 
and  fainting  fits;  and,  at  once  changing  l^^^P'*^ 
of  proceeding  northward,  had  expressed  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  reach  London,  and  to  be  joined  there,  as 
soon  as  possible,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles;  and, 
farther,  that  she  had  afterwards  become  so  m«cli 
worae,  tliat  Jenkins  had  taken  the  liberty  to  write 
by  express;  and  so  forth. 
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The  cause  of  this  sadden  attack  was  no  longer  a 

mjBtCTy  to  Charles,  to  whom  his  agitated  wife  had 

just  rcTftaled  every  secret  of  her  heart,  and,  in  the 

interchange  of  confidence,  first  fonnd  consolation 

and  returning  fortitude ;   nor  for  that  matter  to 

Jenkins,  who  was  naturally  a  little  anxious  to  know 

something  of  her  lady's  affairs,  both  from  motives 

of  curiomty,  and,  perhaps,  also  to  learn  how  they 

might  affect  the  personal  interests  of  her  lady's 

lady's-maid ;  who,  witha  very  handsome  salary,  and 

many  small  emoluments  of  office,  would  ill  have 

liked  to  resign  without  good  cause.       Bramah 

locks  to  writing-cases  are  useful  impediments  in 

oidixiary  circumstances  ;  but  if  ^  Love  laughs  at 

Wkamiths,"   chambermaids  may  surely   outwit 

Chubb.      Mrs.  Jenkins  was  folly  aware  that  the 

afifairs  of  the  Calcutta  House  were  in  a  very  bad 

way  ;  and,  consequently,  her  place  in  her  "present 

fiunUy*'  in  imminent  jeopardy.     Her  affairs,  as 

well  as  those  of  her  mistress,  therefore,  demanded 

in  instant  appearance  in  London ;  and  Jenkins, 

considerately  proposed  going  forward  by  the  mail 

**  unprotected,"  to  have  everj'thing  in  order  for  her 

lady  in  Regent's  Park.     Her  lady  was,  if  not  in 

a  condition  to  be  left  without  a  friend,  at  least  most 

bappy  to  dispense  with  a  waiting-maid,  whose 

suddenly  changed  conduct  gave  her  a  mortifying 

foietaste  of  reduced  fortune. 

Mrs.  Herbert  was  therefore  left  alone,  at  an  inn 
on  the  road,  to  commune  with  her  own  heart,  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  her  children  :  not  dying — ^not 
indeed  in  any  serious  danger — ^but  far  from  being 
90  weU  as  Charles  argued,  while  soothing  his  wife's 
impatience,  and  quieting  her  apprehensions. 

•*  At  worst,  it  is  but  the  loss  to  my  mother  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  fortune,"  aaid  he ;  **  nor  can 
I  believe  that  she,  who  never  was  worldly  in  the 
mammonish  sense  of  worldliness,  can  now  have  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  overcome  by  mere  pecuniary 
advemty.'*  ^ 

**  Tis  for  your  sake,  dear  Charles,  for  us,  she 
suffers — and  that  deepens  my  concern,  is  indeed 
its  spring.  But  now  that  the  worst  is  known,  the 
worst  is  past.  Were  we  but  once  again  together, 
Mrs.  Herbert  will  soon  surmount  this  misfortune, 
and  we  shall  yet  be  so  happy." 

**  In  any  event,  my  moUier  will  have  her  widow's 
pension — that  poor  three  hundred  a-year,  which, 
in  the  pride  of  riches,  my  poor  father  considered  so 
paltry  for  his  beautiful  and  high-bred  young  wife, 
that  he  advised  she  should,  after  his  death,  make  it 
over  to  certain  venerable  spinsters  of  her  early 
aoquaintanee,  at  whose  school  she  had  been  educated. 
This  she  has  avoided,  lest  Uie  formal  gift  might  have 
appeared  ostentatious ;  though  I  believe  she  has 
never  yet  applied  any  part,  of  what  may  now  be  her 
«le  provision,  to  other  than  benevolent  purposes." 
"  How  good  and  amiable  she  is !  We  shall  still 
be  rich  enough,  then,"  said  Violet,  trying  to  smile, 
and  making  no  more  distinction  in  her  words  than 
in  her  thoughts  between  the  property  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  mother-in-law  than  if  it  had  all  been 
her  own.  And  Herbert  also  smiled,  kindly  but 
jrravcly,  at  her  simple  manner  of  thinking  on  sub- 
jects where  clearness  of  ideas  generally  comfes  only 
loo  soon  to  the  simplest. 
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Thank  Heaven !"  he  said  at  last,  ''my  mother, 
if  no  longer  wealthy,  will  not  be  utterly  destitute : 
though  the  difference  between  three  hundred  and 
nearlythree  thousand  a-year! — alas!  ....  And, 
for  ourselves,  dearest : — It  is  a  man's  duty  to  provide 
for  his  wife,  ay,  and  a  man's  pride  and  happiness, 
too  :  and  who  ever  had  motives  so  tender,  so  strong 
as  are  mine ; "  and  he  drew  her  to  his  heart,  whis- 
pering, "you  know  our  plans?" 

"  You  make  me  too  proud — ^too  happy,  dear 

Charles and  a  wife's  duty  ?    But  my  own  heart 

shall  teach  me  that.  Oh,  that  we  were  but  all 
three  together  again  ! — settled,  employed,  very 
very  busy,  and  so  happy !  Mrs.  Herbert  must  feel 
privation  the  most,  but  she  shall  not,  more  than 
enough.  I  am  sure  I  can  supply  Jenkin's  place  to 
her :  she  is  always  best  pleased  with  how  I  do  her 
hair.  And  if  we  could  only  live  in  the  country : 
I  can  be  so  useful  in  the  country — ^you  smile,  but 
it  is  true :  you  have  no  notion  how  much  *  useful 
knowledge,'  how  many  independent  and  useftil 
habits  my  father's  condition,  and  my  happy  edu- 
cation, forced  upon  me,  both  in  my  convent  and 
in  our  dear  little  Jersey  farm." 

^  And  how  many  charming  ones,  I  am  sure ;  and 
both  to  bless  and  gladden  our  home  wherever  it 

may  be,  humble  or  great. My  poor  mother  I— 

she  must,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  we,  change  her 
residence,  and  greatly  reduce  her  establishment ; 
yet  we  must,  I  fear,  my  own  notable  housewife, 
however  well  you  may  understand  baking  loaves, 
and  the  management  of  the  dairy,  remain  in  or 
near  London  : — where  else  am  I  to  look  for  useful 
friends,  or  for  professional  employment,  were  I 
even  fit  for  it  ?" 

"  Then  so  will  Mrs.  Herbert.  I  am  not  angry, 
though  you  are  saucy,  Charles,  and  laugh  at  me. 
I  know — I  can  answer  for  her  affectionate  heart  :— 
what  could  make  up  to  her  for  the  loss  of  you 
and  me  ?" 

**  Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion  of  her  and 
of  us,"  replied  Herbert,  affectionately;  and  he 
continued,  more  earnestly  and  gravely,  "  We  must 
not,  dearest,  encroach  on  my  poor  mother.  With 
all  your  useful  and  all  your  charming  knowledge, 
you  have,  I  fear,  no  idea  of  the  many  requiremepita 
of  a  fine  lady.  Even  with  Mrs.  Herbert's  restricted 
means,  ladies  of  good  fashion,  in  such  places  as 
Bath — nay,  in  Paris  or  London — contrive,  in  pen- 
sions, to  enjoy  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  habit  has  made  necessary  to  them.  My 
mother  is  the  richest  of  our  party ;  we  must  not 
be  selfish." 

«  Selfish,  Cliarles !"  returned  Violet.  "  In  wish- 
ing Mrs.  Herbert  to  share  our  happy,  if  humble 
home — ^to  have  a  common  home,  a  common  fete — 
to  be  her  loving  children,  her  zealous  servants, 
her  cheering  companions ; — to  lavish  all  our  ten- 
derness, all  our  cares  upon  her — go,  sir,"  and  she 
playfully,  though  in  earnest,  pushed  him  aw^, 
"  you  may  know  Greek  and  mathematics  very 
well,  but  you  have  yet  to  learn  a  true  woman's 
heart.  To  compare  *a  genteel  boarding-house,* 
*  a  comfortable  dowager />«/««<»»,'  with  ite  old  foot- 
man ;  and  jobbed  "roomy  carriage,"  and  whist-table 
every  evening,  with  our  bright  and  genial  home  t 
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Would  yovL  place,  in  any  comparison,  a  loveleesy 
joyless  existence,  embellished  by  a  few  of  the  faded 
trappings  of  yanity  and  the  indulgences  of  sense, 
with  a  life  like  what  ours  will  be  ?    0,  Charles  I " 

*'  You  may  be  right ;  I  am  certain  you  ought  to 
be  so." 

**  Nay,  am ;  as  the  heart  of  woman  answereth  to 
that  of  woman,  can  I  truly  answer  for  her.  '  A 
genteel  boarding-house ! '  I  could  scold  you  for  so 
meanly  appreciating  Mrs.  Herbert." 

Violet  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  world 
had  already  tainted  the  mind  of  her  husband  with 
distrust,  if  not  with  cold  pride,  else  what  should 
he  think  it  could  signify  which  of  the  three  was 
the  richest,  save  to  render  the  fortunate  individual 
the  most  zealous  to  minister  to  the  other  two. 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  a  considerable  town,  where 
they  halted  next  morning  to  obtain  refreshments 
and  change  horses,  Herbert,  with  Violet  on  his 
arm,  repaired  to  a  banking  establishment  oppo- 
site the  inn,  where  he  thought  it  probable  he 
might  obtain  information,  interesting  to  all  com- 
mercial men,  of  the  great  failures  in  Calcutta ;  and 
of  the  particular  Firm,  the  House,  in  which  his 
stepmotiier  was  interested  ;  for  by  these  stanch 
appellations  erections  of  pasteboard  and  rags  are  as 
freely  denominated  as  the  most  solid  and  enduring 
structures  of  Lombard  Street. 

Severely  tried  as  the  Htnue,  according  to  the  first 
accounts,  had  been,  its  clients  were  not  prepared  for 
the  worst ;  for  the  new  intelligence  represented  it  as 
bankrupt,  jiast  retrieval.  The  handsome  balances, 
originally  announced,  had  now  dwindled  into 
almost  nothing.  The  richest  imagined  proprietor 
of  ^e  banking-house  had,  it  was  found,  for  several 
years,  ceased  to  be  a  partner ;  and,  while  it  con- 
tinned  to  flourish  upon  faith  in  his  credit,  he  no 
longer  incurred  liabilities.  The  credit  and  assets  of 
the  House  were  gone  off  In  company,  but  its  Aancur 
remained  untouched ;— so  Mr.  Herbert  was  assured 
by  the  spruce  and  very  civil  little  gentleman, 
whom  he  saw  at  the  banking-office.  IMiad  been 
unfortunate  in  large  indigo  speculations;  more 
unfortunate  in  silk  speculations ;  and  its  good 
luck  in  a  magnificent  opium  venture  to  China, — 
a  half  desperate  throw,  a  touch-and-go  business, — 
had  not,  by  nine  days,  been  in  time  to  avert  the 
crash,  and  save  the  credit  of  the  establishment. 

**  Yes,  sir,  if  the  House  had  been  able  to  keep 
afloat  for  but  another  week,  the  trade- wind  would 
have  borne  it  triumphantly  off  the  breakers,"  said 
the  metaphorical  banker,  ^  and  it  would  have 
netted  ^630,000  by  the  spec,  at  the  lowest  figure. 
....    I  am  afraid  you  are  touched,  sir?" 

**  My  personal  share  of  the  common  calamity  is 
trifling,"  replied  Herbert.  "  My  present  anxiety  I 
is  caused  by  the  distress  of  a  very  near  relative, 
and  of  many  estimable  friends,  either  ruined  or 
irreparably  injured  by  this  unprincipled  gambling 
with  their  money." 

**  Fidr  speculation,  sir,  pardon  me.  If  the  Firm 
had  not  long  speculated  boldly  and  fortunately 
too,  it  never  could  have  stood  that  high  rate  of 
interest,  T^ich  obtained  the  confidence  of  so  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Thmk,  sir,  what  it  paid- 
higher,  sir,  than  American  securities!" 


Herbert  shrugged  his  shoulders.  In  his  con- 
science he  allowed  that  high  interest  must  be 
accompanied  by  corresponding  risks,  and  that  the 
outwitted  parties  might  sometimes  have  been  the 
dupes  of  their  own  blind  avarice. 

**  It  is  an  unsound  and  bad  system,  I  fear," 
said  he ;  '*  covetousness,  deception,  and  fallacy  on 
aU  sides ;  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  say  which  party 
is  the  more  culpable." 

**  My  dear  sir,  your  ideas  are  quite  of  the  old 
school ; — would  cripple  the  very  wings  of  com- 
merce;— ^pinion  down  the  buoyant  energies  of 
credit." 

**  Had  the  gentlemen  in  Calcutta  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  the  indigo  and  silk  they  bought 
with  other  people's  money,  would  they  have 
divided  their  profits  among  those  whose  cash  they 
risked  ?  "  inquired  Violet,  with  simplicity ;  which 
made  Herbert  smile  on  her,  though  very  kindly, 
and  the  man  of  commerce  laugh  outright. 

"  Oh  Lord,  ma'am ! — ^But  very  few  ladies — ^no 
offence  to  the  charming  sex-— can  be  made  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  business." 

The  abashed  Mn.  Charles  blushed  as  if  she  had 
said  something  as  silly  as  the  remark  of  the  polite 
Mr.  Bigsby  seemed  to  intimate,  though  perhaps  no 
idea  could  be  more  natural  than  her^s. 

^  It  is  a  pity  that  the  fundamental  prindples  of 
trade  should  ever  be  incomprehensible  to  plain- 
minded  honest  men— or  even  to  ladies !"  said  Her- 
bert. 

^*  This  house,  ma'am,"  said  the  banker,  in  civil 
explanation,  ''gave  the  Nabobs  six  and  hef; — a 
monstreus  rate  of  interest — ^worthy  of  some  risk 
that — ^wa'nt  it,  sir  ?  We— Stocks'  House,  of  which 
I  am  a  branch — ^I  am  leaving,  however — are  at 
present  doing  loans  at  four ;— on  first  land  securities, 
so  low  as  three  and  hef." 

Charles  Herbert  thought  of  the  mortgages,  and 
other  expenses,  of  his  small,  heavily-encumbered^ 
and  now  but  nominal  estate.  The  reflection  sug- 
gested prudence  ;  and  he  had  beeddes  already  con- 
sulted with  Violet  on  the  propriety  of  getting  rid 
of  the  showy  equipage  and  horses  which  Mrs.  Her- 
bert had  presented  to  him  on  his  marriage ;  which, 
he  reflected,  might  perhaps  be  done  to  as  much 
advantage  in  this  town  as  at  Tattersall's.  He  made 
the  necessary  inquiries  of  the  banker;  mentioning 
that  they  meant  to  travel  by  the  mail  the  rest  of  the 
way  ;  and  to  his  surprise  found  his  polito  friend, 
after  a  survey  of  the  goods,  disposed  to  become  the 
purchaser  himself  of  ''  the  stylish  London  turn- 
out— quite  as  good  as  new."  The  bargain,  where 
both  parties  were  frank  and  liberal,  was  easily 
concluded.  The  banker  promptly  gave  a  check 
upon  the  **  New  Surrey  and  Middlesex  Joint-Stock 
Bank." 

^  A  banking  establishment  new  to  me,"  said 
Herbert — **  but  indeed  I  do  not  know  the  half  of 
them  in  London." 

''  Capital,  well-known  house,  sii^— does  the  busi- 
ness of  nearly  all  the  eastern  counties,  particularly 
in  the  grazing  line — premises,  West  Smithfield. 
But  you  ought  to  know  the  house — ^fchey  are  our 
bankers,  Mr.  Herbert ;  you  must  have  been  con- 
sulted in  their  appointment," 
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^  (hut  bankera  V  inquired  the  amazed  Herbert. 

**  Bankers  to  our  Company,  I  mean,  sir." 

Herbert  was  more  and  more  perplexed.  He 
kughed,  saying,  **  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  yet 
bad  the  honour  of  being  oonsolted  by  any  one  in 
the  choice  of  a  banker." 

^  Your  name,  sir,  is  in  the  list  of  Ordinary  Direc* 
ton,"  replied  the  banker,  taking  up  a  newspaper 
£rom  bis  desk.  **  Oh,  sir,  I  have  found  you  out. 
Yon  have  been  Umring,  I  understand,  with  your 
f harming  lady,  and  a  truant  from  the  shop.  Our 
A<L  may  be  seen  every  week  in  every  news- 
paper north  of  the  Trent.  The  thing,  though  I  say 
it,  has  been  pushed  handsomely  in  tMs  county  and 
the  two  neid,  as  the  head-office  will  admit.  Ex- 
pect soon  to  extinguish  the  Sun^  reduce  the  Phamue 
to  aahes,  and  overturn  the  Gkibe,  from  York  to 
Grantham — ha !  ha !  ha !  Self-praise,  to  be  sure, 
Mr.  Herbert,  u  no  honour ;  yet  I  flatter  myself 
that  you,  and  the  whole  Direction,  sir,  may  yet 
find  that  you  might  have  made  a  worse  choice 
than  your  humble  servant.  Old  Stocks  would  have 
Sound  me  worth  an  additional  £500, 1  suspect." 

Heibert,  fearing  that  the  speaker  was  touched 
in  the  brain,  became  somewhat  selfishly  apprehen- 
aive  about  the  check  upon  the  Joint-Stock  Surrey 
and  Middlesex  Bank — which  he  would  have  much 
preferred  on  Coutte,  Henries,  Hankey,  or  twenty 
others  of  very  inferior  note  on  'Change,  to  these 


^I  do  not  exactly  comprehend,"  said  he  doubt- 
iagly. 

'^  Ha!  ha!  Not  how  your  humble  servant  sees 
through  a  millstone?  ....  My  dear  sir,  I  see  your 
card.  I  have  a  hint  from  h^dquarters,  or  have 
£mnd  out,  that  a  member  of  our  provisional  com- 
mittee was  lately  married;  I  see  your  handsome 
lady;  I  put  this  and  that  together.  Ha!  ha!  Let 
me  alone.  Two  and  two  make  four;  don't  it?  I 
am  an  old^hand  at  figures." 

**  Very  figurative  indeed,  ar." 

*^  Ay,  ay,  and  at  actum,  as  well  as  figures.  The 
Direction,  sir,  never  made  a  finer  stroke  than  in 
my  appointment ;  and  you  will  yet  say  so.  Why, 
this  very  day  I  have  had  half-a-dozen  applications, 
both  from  respectable  parties  wishing  to  transfer 
from  established  offices  to  ours,  and  from  new  in- 
surers. Dr.  Jessop,  Vicar  of  Whomleford,  £5000 
endowment  for  a  niece :  suspected  to  be  a  daughter 
^Bnt  no  matter.  The  Doctor  is  a  Church- 
man, and  never  was  married ;  so  the  young  lady 
must  be  a  niece.  He  looks  to  the  bonus :  does  not 
dutch  at  our  lowest  rate— which,  by  the  way,  the 
Company  doing  things  in  so  handsome  and  liberal 
a  manner,  as  to  salaries,  advertisements,  &c.,  must 
cot  sadly  on  our  profits.  But,  as  the  secretary 
remarks^  if  we  should  divide  but  3  per  cent,  what 
Bgnifies  that,  if  we  do  three  times  the  business  of  the 
li%h  offices  of  the  old  school?  We  shall  cut  'em 
all  out  beyond  a  doubt.  There  is  old  Mrs.  Higgin- 
botham,  long  the  housekeeper,  and  scandal  says, 
the  clerv  a«iie,of  Squire  Simpson — ^themost  prudent 
and  cautious  of  old  ladies ;  ^e  last  week  bought  an 
annuity  from.  us.  I^lieve  she  has  lied  about  her 
age;  I  don't  think  her  above  sixty-eight,  and  she 
claiitts  as  seventy-three.     Well,  that  I  am  in- 


structed from  the  head-office  don't  signify ;  we  do 
her  as  seventy-three  for  the  sake  of  example.  She 
has  lately  taken  a  turn  to  Methodism,  and  goes 
about  everywhere  among  the  evangelical  ladies 
trumpeting  up  the  Old  Established  Church  of 
England  Pnilanthropic  Office  for  insurance  against 
Fire,  assurance  on  Lives  and  Survivorships,  Family 
Endowments,  and  Deferred  Annuities :  all  done  on 
tonus  forty  per  cent,  more  favourable  to  the  insurer 
than  in  any  other  office  in  her  majesty's  dominions. 
Archbishop  of   Canterbury,    patron;    Bishop  of 

London,  ditto,  sub So  useful  an  old  lady 

deserves  her  policy  free  of  expense,  as  I  have  hinted 
to  our  counsel,  Mr.  Barker,  to  hint  to  Mr.  Twigg." 

**  Mr.  Barker,  did  you  say,  sir?  Mr.  Burke 
Barker?" 

''Ah!  have  I  blabbed?  But  we  are  all  friends. 
The  truth  is,  sir,  that  though  only  our  revising 
barrister,  as  I  call  him  in  a  joke,  and  not  an  osten- 
sible partner  or  functionary,  Mr.  Barker,  is  the  soul 
of  the  concern.  Ay,  there  is  a  man !  Mr.  Twigg,  I 
understand,  though  he  signs  the  policies,  is  a  mere 
capitalist — a  man  of  columns  of  figures ;  but  for 
nice  calculation,  for  finance,  sir.  Barker !  Though 
holding  aloof  himself,  he  was  the  soul  of  the  Provi- 
sional Committee ;  and,  as  I  suspect,  still  is,  though 
he  does  not  appear : — and  will  continue  to  he — ^no 
reflections— ^fw-eMft^  company  always  excepted,  you 
know — ^the  main-^ring,  the  right-hand  of  the  Phi« 
lanthropic." 

Herbert  was  stunned.  '^I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you,"  he  said,  **  for  a  sight  of  one  of  the  Company's 
advertisemente  or  schemes.  I  have  been  rambling 
and  rusticating  for  some  months,  and  am  quite  a 
stranger  to  London  affiedrs." 

The  truth  was,  that  Herbert,  like  most  persons 
uninterested,  rarely  looked  at  such  advertisemente 
as  those  with  which  the  banker  readily  supplied 
him  from  a  heap  of  newspapers  lying  beside  him, 
and  also  with  copies  of  the  Scheme  and  Tables  of 
the  ''  Old  Established  Church  of  England  Phihm- 
thropic  Office,"  neatly  printed  in  black,  blue,  red, 
green,  and  golden  diaracters.  Something  like  com- 
punction visited  Herbert  for  not  warning  this 
credulous  and  conceited  person  of  his  danger. 

**  Do  you  seriously  intend  to  give  up  your  agency 
for  the  respectable  House  of  Stocks,  and  turn  your 
premises — ^you  say  they  are  your  own  property— 
into  an  office  for  this  new  company?"  he  gravely 
inquired. 

**  A  question  not  to  be  asked,  Mr.  Herbert. 
Why,  I  have  already  been  for  some  months  doing 
a  little,  on  the  sly,  for  the  concern.  I  am  a  con- 
siderable shareholder  myself;  but,  first  term,  as 
soon  as  our  new  front  is  finished — ^beautiful  eleva- 
tion ! — I  wish  you  would  do  me  the  favour  to  step 
into  the  bank  parlour  and  look  at  it.  I  have  carte 
blanche  for  the  expenses  of  alteration ; — so  down  I 
go  with  *^  Branch  of  Stocks  &  Co.,"  and  hoist  the 
colours  of  the  PhikuUhropie*    Hurrah ! " 

Herbert  knew  not  what  to  say — ^what  to  think. 

^  All  the  other  offices  in  town  are  as  jealous  as 
the  devil  of  our  concern,  and  no  wonder.  Mali- 
cious whispers  at  first  went  aboutp-~commercial 
jealousy ;  but  I  at  once  threatened  prosecution,  and 
had  even  commenced  an  action.     Mr.  Barker,  our 
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counsel,  advised  dropping  the  afi«ir.  He  is  a  prime 
fellow — a  real  trump." 

"  He  was  wise,"  said  Herbert,  coldly.  **  Mean- 
while, if  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  give  me 
gold  for  at  least  a  hundred  pounds  of  th^  check  on 
London,  it  would  oblige  me,  as  I  shall  require  a 
good  deal  of  ready  money  on  the  road." 

Herbert,  the  married  man,  was  becoming  won- 
derfully prudent. 

"  Most  assuredly,"  cried  the  manager  of  the  "  Phil- 
anthropic for  the  Northern  Provinces."  "  Anything 
to  accommodate  you,  sir.  Perhaps  the  whole  price 
of  the  carriage  and  horses  might  be  convenient  ?  " 

**  As  you  please,"  said  Herbert ;  and  the  sum 
was  promptly  counted  out  in  sovereigns  and  Bank 
of  England  notes.  **  Odd  gold  this  is,  which  farmer 
Curtis  paid  in  with  bills  and  notes,  in  transferring 
from  the  three  per  cents,  to  the  Philanthropic  : — 
endowment  for  grandchildren— children  of  his  de- 
ceased son I  regret  beyond  expression  that 

your  short  stay  must  prevent  Mrs.  B.  and  self  enjoy- 
ing the  honour  and  pleasure  of  entertaining  your 
charming  lady  and  you  beneath  our  humble  roof. 
No  getting  up  a  dinner  one  could  ask  a  gentleman 
to  in  this  antediluvian  beef-and-mutton  concei*n  of 
.  a  town,  as  Mrs.  B.  calls  it^  without  several  days 
notice ;  nothing  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  pre- 
sentable. Next  year,  if  I  have  the  honour  to  en- 
tertain you,  or  any  of  the  gentlemeA  in  the  Direc- 
tion, I  hope  to  have  both  a  little  more  elbow-room 
and  better  appointments.  Along  with  the  new  front 
for  the  office,  we  contemplate  a  new  dining-room, 
a  saloon,  and  drawing-room.  ...  I  do  wish  that 
you  could  have  leisure  to  look  at  the  elevations. 
The  mail  won't  be  up  for  a  full  lialf-hour  yet,  and  I 
should  be  so  proud  to  submit  the  plans  to  any  gen- 
tleman who  could  report  on  them.  Some  of  the  best 
ideas  the  architect,  by  the  way,  stole  from  Mrs.  B. 
The  present  dining-room  is  only  fifteen  by  nineteen 
— a  cage,  sir — we  condemn  it  for  a  nursery." 

"I  am  extremely  sorry,"  said  Herbert,  again 
moving  to  go,  his  money  safe  in  his  pocket.  **  But 
I  beg  seriously  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  am 
no  Director  of  this  or  any  other  Company  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and,  though  a  stranger,  I  must 
take  the  liberty  of  warning  you  to  be  very  wary 
how  you  engage  with  any  new,  flash  London  Com- 
pany, and  break  off  a  safe,  profitable,  and  reputable 
connexion  with  so  respectable  an  establishment  as 
that  of  Stocks." 

<*  New  Flash  Company,  sir !  "  cried  the  northern 
manager,  greatly  excited,  retiring  a  step  and  rising 
on  tiptoe.  "  You  are  not  then  the  Charles  Courtney 
Herbert,  Esquire,  in  the  list  of  Directors?  This 
company  was  first  established  and  chartered,  sir, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  sir — Anno  Domini,  1705 

— capital.  One  Million It  was  intended  to 

revive  it  by  the  name  of  the  Victoria  Clerical  Famify 
Endewment  Friendly  Association;  but  Mr.  Barker 
approved  the  old  name,  recognised  in  S  Geo.  II., 
chapter  99th;  15  Geo.  III.,  chapter  46th;  and 
many  subsequent  acte  of  parliament ;  and  500,000 
prospectuses  were  consequently  cancelled.  Surely 
you  are  the  Mr.  Herbert  in  the  Direction?" 

"  If  I  be,  I  shall  not  be  so  much  longer.  Good 
morning,  sir.'' 


Herbert  had  no  leisure  to  read  the  advertise- 
ment, or  study  the  flattering  scheme  of  the  Clerical 
and  Philanthropic  until  seated  in  the  mail-coach, 
to  which  his  new  acquaintance  attended  him.  He 
had  not  left  the  town  a  half  hour  when  the  loungers 
in  the  windows  of  the  reading-room,  which  was 
conveniently  opposite  the  inn,  (a  great  desideratum 
in  country  towns,)  by  some  means  or  other,  learned 
that  the  gentleman  who  had  set  oiF  was  a  principal 
shareliolder  and  Director  of  the  oflice  lately  opened 
in  the  town,  and  had  brought  down  a  handsome 
new  carriage  and  horses,  as  a  present  from  the  head 
office,  to  their  zealous,  able,  and  active  agent  Mr. 
Bisby.  Several  new  applications  were  made  at  the 
office  next  day,  both  for  anniiities  and  assurances. 

Herbert  and  Violet  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
the  only  persons  In  the  inside  of  the  mail-coach ; 
and  when,  in  compliance  with  his  entreaty,  and 
Avrapped  in  his  arm,  she  tried  to  compose  herself  to 
sleep,  after  two  nearly  sleepless  nights,  he  laid  the 
prospectus  quietly  on  his  knee  and  began  to  study 
it  with  some  curiosity  and  interest.  Though  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  flourished  as  patron,  and 
a  noble  lord,  then  Governor-general  of  India,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  disturb  the  Company's  ap- 
pointmento  for  some  time  as  to  its  governor,  Herbert 
could  nowhere  see  the  name  of  Barker,  nor  of  any 
one  Crippes,  save,  "Consulting  Physicians,  Sir 
Henry  Halford  and  Dr.  Edmund  Crips  Quintin." 
His  own  name,  or,  at  least,  that  of  some  Charles 
Herbert,  Esquire,  was  blazoned  at  full  length  along 
with  that  of  Sir  George  Lees,  Baronet,  M.P.,  and 
a  long  list  of  names  dear  and  familiar  to  the  ears 
of  conmiercial  England ;  arranged  in  such  wise  that 
not  one  bearing  the  name  could  question  of  the  right 
of  the  company  to  make  use  of  such  well-sound- 
ing, though  equivocal,  appellations  as  Cosmo  La- 
bouchere.  Esquire ;  Peregrine  Bosanquet,  Esquire ; 
John  Jonathan  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  Esquire ;  Hum- 
phrey Ramsden,  Esquire ;  Donald  Trotter  Coutts, 
Esquire;  Colonel  Charles  Fox  Windham;  Alfred 
John  Whitbread,  Esquire;  John  Pitt  Smith, 
Esquire;  Theophilus  Bouverie,  Esquire;  PajTie 
Smith  Spooner,  Esquire ;  &c.,  &c.,  on  to  a  whole 
host  of  monied  Esquires,  with  a  very  attractive 
sprinkling  of  true  knights,  baroneta,  barons,  and 
earls.  There  was  but  one  marquis,  but  he  was 
worth  twenty ; — ^the  Marquis  of  Westminster  had 
the  honour.  Among  these  names  there  were  a 
good  many  familiar  to  Herbert;  and  the  aflair 
seemed  so  utterly  inconceivable  as  a  fraud  that  he 
began  to  imagine  that  it  might  possibly  be  a  seri- 
ous project, and  probably  a  hopeful  one.  Barker  was 
a  very  acute  man.  Herbert  knew  little  of  business 
himself,  save  through  those  surprising  turns  of  for- 
tune familiar  to  every  one  conversant  >vith  English 
manufacturing  and  commercial  society,  which,  by 
the  turn  of  the  dice,  exhibits  a  man  one  day  in  all 
the  pride  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and,  in  the  next, 
rotting  in  a  jail.  No  Crippes  was  to  be  seen  in 
any  department  of  the  concern,  save  that  little  bit 
of  patronage  bestowed  on  Dr.  Edmund,  as  Herbert 
supposed,  in  an  office  nearly  honorary ;  which  favour 
might  be  expected  from  a  brother-in-law.  This 
looked  well ;  but  Michael  Twigg,  Esquire,  the  capi- 
talist—yet there  might  be  many  Twiggs. 
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At  eveiy  stage  in  which  Mn.  Herbert  had  pi^ 
ceded  the  travelleiB,  they  found  little  pencil  notes 
left  for  them,  which  relieved  Violet's  immediate 
anxiety.  Save  that  the  money  and  the  credit  with 
Herriea,  which  Herbert  had  brought  from  London 
some  months  before,  were  sensibly  diminishing ;  that 
incipient  symptoms  of  what  he  laughingly  termed 
the  **  good  old  gentlemanly  vice,"  were  manifested 
in  lessened  largesses  to  post-boys  and  waiters ;  and 
thst  thoughts  of  the  ^ture,  not  dark,  yet  tinged 
with  gloom,  would  occasionally  intrude,  he  was 
wonderfully  restored  in  spirits,  while  bowling  along 
in  what  the  English  sage,  who  had  tried  different 
modes  of  enjoyment,  has  pronounced  the  most 
exhilarating  human  condition ;  and  with  an  ele- 
ment of  happiness  which  Johnson  did  not  take 
into  account — ^the  lovely  and  beloved  partner  of 
bis  life  and  heart  by  his  side,  silent,  or  smiling, 
with  feelings,  in  aU  moods,  sympathetically  attuned 
to  his. 

When  at  Grantham,  tlie  travellers  overtook 
Mi&  Herbert,  looking  paler  and  thinner,  indeed, 
than  when  they  had  parted,  yet  so  much  better 
than  the  hyperbolical  waiting-woman  had  given 
them  reason  to  expect ;  and  when  Charles  saw  the 
ymmger  lady  spring  into  the  arms  of  the  elder,  and 
clasped  his  wife  and  mother  in  the  same  embrace, 
s  happier  three  could  not  perhaps  have  been  found 
ID  England.  Next  day,  when  Charles,  seated  be- 
tween the  ladies,  heard  them  exchanging  those  points 
in  the  history  of  their  several  adventures  since  sepa- 
rstion,  which  letters,  even  ladies'  letters,  could  but 
imperfectly  record,  he  began  to  understand  how 
much  of  their  domestic  comfort  might  depend  on 
their  living  tc^gether,  and  on  this  lively  intei^ 
efaange  of  grave  or  mirthful  important  nothings. 
How  they  did  laugh  and  chatter;  and  how 
much  even  Violet  found  to  say  which  she  had 
never  thought  of  saying  to  him.  And  during 
the  three  days  they  were  on  the  road,  the  same 
perennial  flow  of  talk  continued,  though  it  became 
more  varied  and  serious  in  character ;  for  now  Violet, 
by  her  picturesque  narratives,  contrived  to  interest 
his  mother  in  details  about  the  cottages  and  cottage 
gardens,  maidens,  children,  and  matrons,  which 
they  had  seen,  and  to  which  he  feared  Mrs.  Herbert 
might  have  been  very  indiiferent  from  other  lips. 
He,  therefore,  began  to  believe  that  Violet  had, 
while  judging  only  by  her  own  feelings,  reasoned 
more  correctly  than  himself ;  and  that  Mrs.  Her- 
bert might  not  only  contrive  to  do  without  Jenkins, 
and  the  many  pretty  new  caps,  and  scarfs,  in 
which  she  had  formerly  indulged,  but,  without,  the 
fcoeieiy  of  those  semi-feshionable  spinsters  and 
dowagers,  who  found  her  home  pleasant  at  lunch- 
time,  and  her  carriage  always  convenient ;  or  these 
who  had  exchanged  formal  dinnen^  andduU  evening 
parties  with  her.  On  the  last  day,  and  almost  the 
last  stage,  Herbert,  who  had  delayed  the  explana- 
tion whidi  he  considered  necessary,  affectionately 
Rqaesled  to  know  his  mother*!  future  plans. 

**  My  plans,  Charles!"  returned  the  lady,  in 
'iome  surprise ;  *^  like  your  wife's,  my  plans  must 
depend  on  yours.  You  do  not  surely  mean  to  dis- 
caid  me,  now  that  I  am  poor  as  well  as  lonely." 

**  yLy  own  dearest  mother,"  c^ied  Charles^  snatch- 


ing her  hand,  fondly,  ^^then  we  understand  each 
other." 

''  Did  I  not  know  it,  Charles?"  cried  Violet,  with 
bright  looks. 

**  Ultimately  my  plans  must  depend  on  youia, 
my  son :  for  ih.e  present  exigency,  I  mean  to  put 
myself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Charles  and 
old  Marion,  who  have  so  much  more  knowledge  of 
what  is  proper  for  us.  I  make  no  condition,  save 
that  we  remain  one  family.  In  heart  and  interest, 
we  never  can  be  disunited ;  but  I  will  not  have 
even  a  garden  wall  divide  us." 

<<  Nor  shall  it,"  said  Herbert. 

^'A  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken,"  said 
Violet,  pressing  to  her  side  the  fair  and  delicate 
hand  which  she  had  clasped. 

*^  Are  we  not,  Charles,  quite  as  we  used  to  be?" 
asked  Mrs.  Herbert,  in  a  quivering  voice. 

<^  A  great  many  thousand  pounds  poorer — ^the 
^oMie  is,"  replied  Herbert,  laughing,  **  than  it 
used  to  be.  I,  however,  congratulate  you  upon 
your  philosophy,  mother,  by  which  I  reckon  to 
benefit." 

He  did  not  now  say  that  he  feared  the  philoso- 
phy had  not  yet  been  fairly  tested. 

^  When  I  reflect  upon  the  misery  which  this 
affair  has  brought  upon  so  many  of  my  Indian 
fHends  and  acquaintances,  some  of  them  ladies  in 
old  age,  whose  incomes  were  before  too  narrow  for 
their  comfortable  maintenance  in  Uiat  style  of  life 
which  habit  has  made  necessary ;  and  on  those  ynth 
young  families,  where  delay  of  education  is 
next  to  ruin,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  selfish  regrets  { 
and  now  that  I  have  got  you  both  back,  not,  as  I 
foolishly  feared,  overwhelmed  and  in  despair,  but 
with  smiling  faces,  as  well  as  wann  hearts,  to 
soothe  or  gladden  me,  what  is  there  that  a  rational 
being  dare  murmur  about?  I  should  despise  my- 
self as  poor  in  spirit,  as  well  as  most  thankless  to 
the  Almighty  for  numberless  mercies  and  blessings, 
if  I  durst  repine." 

Herbert  was  delighted  with  this  Arm  and  cheer- 
ful spirit.  He  no  longer  hesitated  to  leave  every 
necessary  domestic  change  and  arrangement  to  the 
judgment  of  his  female  allies,  and  to  turn  his 
thoughts  wholly  and  steadily  to  his  own  depart- 
ment. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Hbrbbrt  had  resolved  to  b^in  to  study  law,  as  a 
profession.  This  demanded  a  long  consultation  with 
Mr.  Gryphon,  his  solicitor,  whom  he  rightly  re- 
garded notonly  as  an  able  lawyer,  but  also  as  a  clear- 
headed, sound-hearted  friend, — as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood in  the  best  merely  worldly  sense, — that  is, 
a  man  capable  of  giving  excellent  counsel,  and  even 
of  performing  useful  services,  which  involved  no 
pecuniary  ri^  nor  responsibility.  Herbert  would 
not  willingly  have  accepted  of  more  than  this  f r«m 
his  friendly  solicitor,  who,  from  very  natural  pre- 
judice, perhaps  fortified  by  shrewd  observation, 
entertained  serious  doubts  of  any  youxi^  man  of 
feshion,  after  the  age  of  twenty-tkree,  being  capa^ 
ble  of  the  persevering  drudgery--as  such  a  man 
must  consider  it--and  long  courseol  steady  applica- 
tion necessary  to  make  a  thorough-bred  ^wyer*  Ha 
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did  not  conceal  his  opinion  when  Herbert  anxiously 
asked  his  advice.  Indeed,  many  months  elapsed 
before  Gryphon  reluctantly  confessed  that  he 
might  for  once  have  been  deceived,  and  that  Her- 
bert might  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  double  law- 
suits in  which  Herbert  was  engaged.  That  with 
the  Earl  of  Tarbert,  for  the  recovery  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Herbert's  fortune,  was  represented  as  in  a 
fair  train ;  but  Gryphon  did  not  conceal  that, 
although  gained,  of  which  there  was  every  pro- 
spect, the  fortunate  winners  might  be  little  the 
richer.  The  earl,  like  many  noblemen  whose 
estates  are  too  large  for  management^  was  in  very 
embarrassed  circumstances ;  and  his  death — at  his 
age  not  improbable,  though  not  at  present  likely — 
might  renew  the  suit,  if  his  heirs  were  troublesome. 
It  was  imderstood  that,  after  the  first  intelligence 
from  India,  which  made  the  earl  feel  some  alarm 
for  the  impoverished  condition  in  which  his  daughter 
Lady  Laura  might  be  left,  if  her  expectations 
through  Mrs.  Herbert  faUed,  he  had  insured  his 
life  for  a  very  considerable  amount. 

"  When  the  earl  gives  up  the  ghost,  we  may 
attach  that,**  said  Gryphon. 

^<  The  provision  made  for  Lady  Laura  Temple 
seized  for  my  wife !     O,  no ;  that  may  never  be.'* 
"Will,  though,"  thought  Gryphon,  who  fancied 
he  knew  how  a  very  high  strain  of  generosity 
in  pecuniary  matters  usually  ended. 

**  Of  the  other  provoking  case  I  have  better 
news.  Old  Cripps  is  quite  willing  to  compromise 
it,  if  you  will  engage  to  use  your  influence  with 
Mr.  Stocks,  to  check  the  rigorous  pursuit  of  his  son 
Jack.  Stocks  begins  to  be  sensible  that  he  will  do 
his  daughter  no  good,  by  blazoning  the  absurd 
aiFair  farther;  and  his  passion  has  considerably 
cooled  down.  Besides,  the  most  guilty  party,  in 
the  opinion  of  every  man  of  common  sense  con- 
versant with  the  case,  namely  the  dashing  Mrs. 
Burke  Barker,  has  got  off  with  flying  colours — com- 
plimented by  the  judge!  She  carries  her  head 
higher  than  ever.  Mrs.  Barker  and  her  husband 
are  of  the  mysteries  of  iniquity  of  this  good  town.'* 
"  Though  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion  as  to  Jack 
Cryppes'  comparative  guiltlessness,  scamp  as  he  is, 
I  shall  never  consent  to  any  such  compromise, 
though  a  word  to  Stocks  should  insure  me  from 
further  molestation.  Let  them  and  their  petti- 
fogging agents  drop  the  shameless  suit  they  never 
should  have  raised,  and  then  speak  to  me  about 
interceding  for  Jack.'* 

«  I  think  it  very  likely  that  it  will  be  dropt. 
Barker  sets  his  face  against  it ;  he  does  not  relish 
any  farther  ^la$  connected  with  his  wife's  rela- 
tions ;  and  I  believe  his  voice  is  potential  in  that 
quarter." 

*^  What  is  Barker  about?**  inquired  Herbert 
with  some  curiosity,  remembering  his  provincial 
friend,  the  banker. 

*'  Heaven  knows;  for  a  time  he  was  overcast ; 
but  he  has  lately  flared  up  more  dazzlingly  than 
ever.  He  has  dropt  the  newspaper  concern,  I 
believe,  save  as  an  amateur  to  serve  his  purposes ; 
but  is  still  a  mighty  politician ;  meddling,  directly 
^directly,  in  almost  every  contested  election." 


"For  the  Radicals?    He  was  a  Liberal.'* 

"Pooh!  Radicals! — ^where  could  they,  poor 
devils,  enable  a  man  to  keep  a  carriage,  and  a  good 
house  for  his  wife  on  Cornwall  Terrace,  chamberB 
for  himself,  and  all  sorts  of  equipage  befitting? 
Barker  chooses  again  to  be  known  as  a  barrister-— 
at  least  nominally — and  wishes,  as  I  under- 
stand from  the  old  fellow,  to  devolve  his  editorships 
upon  his  rafiish  brother-in-law :  yet  he  has  got  no 
appointment,  no  visible  means  of  life,  ....  An 
adventurer  like  Barker  must  be  fully  the  master 
of  his  masters  before  he  can  compel  them  to  do 
anything  permanent  for  him.*' 

Without  at  this  time  mentioning  what  he  had 
learned  or  suspected  of  some  of  the  present  pursuits 
of  Mr.  Barker,  Herbert  told  of  his  encounter  with 
Jack,  who,  he  imagined,  might  now  be  on  the  high 
seas  on  his  way  to  America.  But  he  reckoned 
without  his  host.  The  desire  of  returning  to  Lon- 
don, always  strong,  had  seized  Jack,  as  soon  as  he 
had  a  few  sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  like  the  maiadie 
du  pa^Sy  or  home-sickness  of  the  mountaineer  of 
Switzerland ;  and  as  the  money  he  had  gotten  from 
Herbert,  together  with  the  sale  of  Herbert's  valu- 
able cloak,  were  sufficient  to  bring  Mr.  Quintin 
Cryppes  on  the  top  of  the  coach  round  by  Liverpool 
to  the  metropolis,  he  pushed  forward ;  in  spite  of  the 
terrors  of  the  police  and  its  argus-eyed  myrmidons, 
and  of  his  deep  distrust  of  the  Barkers,  which  was 
almost  as  great  as  of  the  law. 

It  was  a  desperate  venture;  but  Jack  had,  in 
fact,  safely  reached  London  two  days  before  Her- 
bert, though  lurking,  half  afraid  to  make  his 
arrival  known  even  to  his  father  and  mother. 
He  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  London, 
and  fairly  seen  the  end  of  his  last  sovereign 
melted  in  a  jolly  supper,  than  the  folly  of  the  step 
he  had  taken  stared  him  in  the  face.  In  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  family  fortunes,  he  did  not  even 
know  in  what  part  of  the  town  his  parents  lodged ; 
and  his  last  resource  was,  either  boldly  to  face  the 
Barkers,  and  by  threats  of  exposure,  at  all  hazards, 
to  wring  from  them  what  might  carry  him  out  of 
the  country ;  or  to  throw  himself  once  more  upon 
the  mercy  of  old  Marion.  Stimxdated  partly  by  tlie 
love  of  adventure,  and  somewhat  by  a  double  dose 
of  brandy  and  water.  Jack  finally  resolved  upon 
the  latter  measure ;  and  as,  at  dusk,  Herbert  was 
hastening  along  Fleet  Street,  after  his  long  con- 
sultation with  his  friendlv  solicitor,  tliere  came 
shooting  past  him  ^m  a  lane,  a  few  yards  from 
Mrs.  Marion's  door,  the  very  man  whom  he  con- 
cluded to  be  ten  hundred  miles  off  by  land  or  water. 
He  at  once  remembered  what  Gryphon  had  said ; 
and,  from  this  and  other  impulses,  clutched  at  the 
elbow  of  the  figure,  who  for  once  gave  a  start  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  stage. 

«  Good  Lard !  Mr.  Herbert !  speak  of  the  devil 
—you  know  the  proverb.  I  was  just  thinking  to 
myself  if  I  could  fall  in  with  that  generous  fellow 
Herbert,  he  would  give  me  a  lift  in  my  need." 

"  Can  it  be  you  Cryppes  ? — are  you  perfectly 
mad? — What  has  brought  you  to  London?" 

"  Mad  I  would  soon  have  been  if  I  had  remained 
out  of  town  much  longer ;  but  not,  even  in  mad- 
ness, ungrateful  to  you,  Mr,  Herbert.    By  Jupiter 
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Ammoii !  you  are  a  noble  fellow !  I  shall  never 
foiget  your  kindness  to  me  in  that  demned  place. 
—What  was  the  name  of  it?  You  make  me  say 
in  the  teeth  of  BrutuSy 

*  Virtae,  thou  art  not  an  empty  name.' " 

WhQe  Ciyppes  was  thus  speakings  he  was  keeping, 
at  the  same  time,  a  sharp  look*outup  and  down  the 
street ;  and  had  an  alley  or  two  under  his  lee-bow. 

"  But,  in  short/'  he  continued,  **  I  abhor  the 
provinces ;  that  confounded  noise  of  nothing  always 
humming  in  one's  ears,  as  somebody  says : — ^I  was 
a  desperate  man  I  like  the  great  Montrose,  I 
resolved  *  to  put  my  fortune  to  the  touch,  to  gain,  or 
lose  it  all !'  If,  like  so  many  thoughtless,  innocent 
roong  men,  I  am  to  be  the  victim  of  vindictive  law 
for  a  frolic,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  thoae  blasted  Barkers  share  along  with 
nie.  Nor  to  me,  can  any  part  of  her  majesty's 
Anstratian  colonies  prove  more  inhospitable  than 
the  northern  portion  of  her  majesty's  patrimonial 
dominions. — ^I  am  a  desperate  man,  Mr.  Herbert. 
Besides^"  he  continued,  in  a  confidential  tone,  '^  there 
is  a  delicious  little  devil  of  a  tailor's  wife,  right 

under  the  old  Scotch  lady,  up  there 

0  hem !  Don't,  however,  look  'so  severe  in  youth- 
fnl  virtue.'  I  quite  forgot  you  were  married ! — ^but 
never,  upon  my  soul,  my  obligations  to  you." 

^  Ciyppes,  if  you  have  any  remaining  sense  left, 
try  to  make  your  way  to  your  fieunily,  and  lie  by, 
or,  depend  on  it,  you  will  fall  in  vrith  those  who  do 
not  understand  jokes.  That  tailor's  wife  would 
as  readily  make  forty  sovereigns  by  your  arrest  as 
YToold  Hannah  White." 

^  Pardon  me,"  replied  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  pique, 
—"can't  understand  that.  Just  before  leaving 
London,  I  had  made  an  impression  in  that  quarter." 

*^  Ciyppes,  you  have  been  drinking  deep.  If  you 
have  any  regard  to  your  own  safety ** 

*'  Drinking  deep !"  interrupted  Jack,  '^  I  should 
have  been  deviliedi  glad  to  drink  a  little  deeper, 
had  that  been  convenient,  in  order  to  expel  the 
htae  devils  by  a  much  more  agreeable  description  of 
spirits — the am^f, — ^brandy  and  water.  .  .  .  Ha! 
a  beak ! — I  must  bolt.  I  smell  'em  out  a  street's 
length  off!"  Jack  now  looked  extremely  flurried 
and  uneasy.  His  lately  vaunted  courage  or  des- 
peration had  ooeed  out. 

**  Call  at  Mr.  Gryphon's.  You  know  his  cham- 
bers. To-morrow,  by  twelve,  you  shall  hear  of  me 
there." 

^^  A  thousand  thanks ! — I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness. — ^But  for  to-night ?" 

Herbert  took  the  hin^  and  slipped  a  couple  of 
haif-crowDB  into  the  himd  neatly  but  modestly 
extended  ;  and  Jack  shuffled  off  at  an  alert  pace. 


When  the  family  of  Mrs.  Herbert  had  that 
eroiing,  over  their  coffee,  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  that  lady  hinted 
Goe  point,  in  which  lingering  and  not  unamiable 
ymty  prevailed  over  her  better  judgment.  She 
wold  not  willingly  change  her  present  resi- 
^eaee,  for  the  modest  retirement  which  loss  of 
fortone  dictated^  until  the  young  couple  had  re- 
feirvdand  x«tiiraed  those  congratulatory  marriage? 


visits  10  long  dekyed  by  their  tour.  She  wished 
that  her  friends  should  see  how  entirely  the  extreme 
loveliness  and  sweetness  of  manners  of  the  Earl 
of  Tarbert's  niece,  besides  her  famed  musical  ac- 
complishments, justified  her  partiality,  and  the 
choice  of  her  son ;  and  she  secretly  shrunk  from 
the  humiliation  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Charles  Her- 
bert first  appearing  in  connexion  with  some  one  of 
those  snug,  brick  and  plaster,  small  houses^  with  a 
green  door,  and  a  staring  brass  name-plate,  in  one 
of  the  many  P^troffon  Place$  or  Paradm  Bowiy  of 
which  the  West-end  ladies,  when  they  know  them 
at  all,  entertain  either  aversion  and  horror,  or  pro- 
found contempt ;  identifying  them  with  everything 
pitiful,  vulgar,  and  ^  out  of  society" — ^beyond  the 
pale.  Herbert  was  disappointed  by  this  betrayal 
of  latent  weakness,  which,  amiable  as  the  motive 
might  be  deemed  by  those  who  look  only  to  the 
surface,  vras  in  his  eyes,  at  this  time,  both  paltry 
and  silly.  Was  his  mother  still  unprepared  for 
that  change,  which  was  already  welcome  to  him, 
since  in  it  lay  all  his  present  comfort,  and  with 
it  was  interwoven  every  rational  and  eveiy  ambi- 
tious hope  for  the  future. 

Had  there  been  no  Violet  at  this  crisis,  to  stand, 
like  a  mediating  angel,  between  the  son's  haughty 
pride  and  the  mother's  milder  vanity,  and  by  inno- 
cent wiles  and  gentle  persuasion,  to  have  drawn  and 
held  them  together  ;  coldness,  estrangement,  and 
want  of  courageous  frankne8B---^e  bane  of  domes- 
tic happiness — ^might  have  followed  misunder- 
standing, to  the  lasting  injury  and  discomfort  of 
both.  It  was,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  sur^ 
prising  to  Violet,  young  and  inexperienced  as  she 
was,  how  little  either  the  mother  or  son  seemed  to 
know  about  those  constant  petty  annoyances  and 
vulgar  realities  of  the  work-^y  world,  which  daily 
tax  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals, but  from  which  the  wealthy  of  England  are 
shielded  with  a  sevenfold  golden  panoply ;  by  a 
cordon  of  porters,  valets,  and  accomplished  upper 
servants,  whose  business  it  is  to  divine  the  wishes 
of  their  masters,  and  suffer  no  one  to  prey  upon  or 
torment  them,  save  confidential  domestics.  Mrsc 
Herbert,  for  example,  had  been  exempted  from  all 
the  petty  plagues  of  life,  save  those  which  came  to 
her  through  the  medium  of  that  too  clever  Jenkins, 
without  whom  she  had,  until  lately,  fancied  it 
impossible  to  exist. 

The  pride  of  Herbert,  at  this  time,  took  a  direc- 
tion exactly  opposite,  to  that  of  his  mother,  and 
was  carried  as  far  to  the  extreme.  It  revolted  at 
remaining  in  holiday  costume,  and  in  the  holiday 
house,  only  until  he  and  his  wife  had  received  the 
uxoneaning  congratulations  and  ceremonious  visits 
of  a  set  of  impertinent,  indifferent,  or  prying  per- 
sons ;  and  had  accepted  and  given  a  round  of 
parties,  for  which  he  could  neither  afford  patience 
not  money. 

'^You  cannot,  Charles,  mean  to  break  off  all 
intercourse  with  society,  at  the  very  moment  that 
you  have  the  power  of  contributing  so  much  to 
what  gives  society  its  highest  charm  ? — now  when 
your  marriage  marks  an  era  in  life ;  when  to  form 
agreeable  acquaintances  and  solid  friendships  be- 
comes 8Q  desirable*" 
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**  Fat  from  it>-^«-«But  them  cin  be  no  latfcing 
fHendshifM,  mtc  among  e^UAb^-H^t  least  in  Lon- 
don. Mo6t  of  my  formerfiiimde,  as  It  is  easfeomary 
to  call  our  acqnaintanca,  trero,  wn  before  this, 
my  Bttperion  in  fortone-^-^many  of  them  my  infe- 
rion  in  — -^But  no  matter ;  I  shall  not  care  much 
for  the  loss  of  those  friends"  Herbert  was  begin- 
ning to  employ  bitter  tones.  The  cold  or  changed 
manner  of  one  or  two  of  his  Club  acquaintances  had 
that  same  day  taught  him  that  he  was  now  a  poor 
man— H>r  no  longer  one  of  them.  *^  Those  sunshine 
j/rimdiy  who  cannot  find  us  out  in  the  brick-house 
with  the  two  or  three  small  sashes,  muslin  cur- 
tains, and  mignionette  boxes,  ay,  though  set  down 
from  the  'Bus  at  our  green  door,  I  shall  not  cafe  for.'* 

Mrs.  Herbert  reddened,  and  looked  vexed  at  his 
manner. 

**  Oh,  Charles!"  said  Violet,  reproachfully,  se- 
cretly fearing  that  his  pride  laid  his  serenity  of  mind 
but  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  such  friends.    "  Don't 
believe  him,  ma'am.    He  is  much  prouder  than 
we  poor  women  are,  that  saucy  gentleman — and 
much  more  jealous  of  disrespect^-DiBrespect  I^^-as 
if  any  one  save  ourselves  had  the  power  of  making 
us  experience  that  humbling  feeling  I — ^Do  tell  him 
what  we  have  seen  this  morning,  ma*am-->-good 
Marion's  discovery,  Charles. — Our  Scotch  Braumie 
has  been  so  actively  on  the  out^look  for  us,  ^oe 
Mrs.  Herbert  wrote  her  from  Chrantham.    ..... 

I  am  sure  Charles  will  be  as  much  charmed  with 
our  good  fortune  as  we  were  ourselves." 

**  It  is  a  house  and  quarter  any  one  might  be 
pleased  with,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert ;  still  unwilling 
to  renounce  the  hope  that  their  fashionable  ac- 
quaintance should  receive  their  first  impressions  of 
Charles  in  his  married  character,  and  of  his  beau- 
tiful wife,  in  as  brilliant  external  circumstances  as 
possible — ^  but  for  those  absurd,  conventional  no- 
tions of  localities  and  neighbourhood  which  influ- 
ence people  in  all  great  towns,  but  especially  in 
London." 

Violet's  furtive  pleading  glance  checked  farther 
sallies  of  temper  ;  and  Herbert  listened  with  inte- 
rest until  his  mother,  in  expatiating  upon  the 
beauties  and  advantages  of  the  residence  which  she 
and  Violet  had  been  inspecting,  forgot  her  secret 
wishes  respecting  the  bridal  visits.  It  combined 
every  quality  on  which  Violet  had  the  most 
strongly  set  her  heart,  and  had  no  drawback  save 
the  great  distance  from  the  spot  where  Herbert 
must  pursue  his  legal  studies. 

"  And  we  will  have  no  carriage,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Herbert,  when  this  was  adverted  to.  ^  If  Charles 
drove  to  the  Inns  of  Court  in  the  morning,  he 
might  easily,  in  fine  days  at  least,  walk  home  for 
exercise." 

^'  There  are  the  convenient,  cheap  omnibuses," 
replied  Violet. 

Mrs.  Herbert  said  nothing,  but  sighed  more 
deeply.  The  elegant  Charles  Herbert,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  gentlemanlike  young  men  in 
London,  going  and  returning  from  Chambers  to  a 
box  at  Chelsea  by  the  'Bus ! 

"And  the  river,*'  said  Violet. 

That  was  a  shade  less  dismal  to  Mrs.  Herbert. 
She  strove  to  exert  the  philosophy  on  whkh  Charles 


had  complimented  her.  Her  mind  had  been  *o 
imhaed  with  apprehensions  of  something  squalid 
and  cheerless  in  a  low-rented  house,  that  the  one  dis- 
covered by  Marion  had  provedan  agreeable  surprise. 
There  was  a  small  garden  behind  it ;  a  smaller  lawn 
or  grass-plot,  with  flower-borders,  in  front ;  verdure 
and  shady  trees;  and  from  the  little  drawing-room 
an  airy  view  of  the  river,  and  an  infinity  of  gay, 
pretty,  and  lively  objects. 

*^  So  nice  and  sweet  a  little  drawing-room,  dress- 
ing-room, and  bedchamber  all  together  for  Mrs. 
Herbert!"  cried  Violet. 

"A  much  nicer  house  than  my  last  dear  lodg- 
ings at  Brighton,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert. 

"A  study  for  you  below,"  continued  Violet, 
looking  into  the  sweet  little  garden, — '^  a  very 
pretty  dining  parlour,  and  a  set  of  three  airy 
chambers  and  closets  on  the  second  floor,  and  a 
housemaid's  attic." 

"But  what,  then,  for  yourself?"  asked  Herbert 
fondly.    "  You  talk  like  a  Robins'  advertisement.'* 

"  O,  I  shall  niche  myself  everywhere ;  but  there 
is  a  little  store-room  next  door  to  the  study — I 
may  have  that  for  my  shiUeiy^  I  dare  say.  It  is 
rather  dingy  just  now ;  but  with  a  little  paint  and 
paper,  which  I  can  put  up  myself,  it  will  be  so 
snug." 

Mrs.  Herbert,  like  any  other  far-seeing  middle* 
aged  matron,  concluded  that  a  nurseiy  must  be 
meant  by  this  odd  name  or  delicate  periphrasis, 

"Give  your  itmctum  a  fitter  name,  my  dear,'' 
said  she,  "  than  one  which  is  a  libel  on  your  or- 
derly tastes  and  neat  habits." 

"Ah !"  replied  Violet,  smiling  and  sighing, "  that 
was  the  name  my  poor  father  wont  to  give  to  the 
little  niche,  with  its  four  little  embowered  panea» 
in  the  roof  of  our  Jersey  cottage,  which  I  called 
my  boudoir;  and  where  I  kept  all  my  treasures 
alive  and  dead,  and  conned  those  tasks  which  were 
play.  You  recollect,  Charles,  it  was  the  name 
which  Swift — there  must  have  been  some  strange 
attaching  quality  about  that  odious  man — gave  to 
poor  Miss  Vanhomrigh's  drawing-room  :  there 
were  no  houdoira  in  those  days  I  fancy ;  and  they 
are,  I  believe,  out  of  fashion,  at  least  in  name,  in 
ours.  Swift  was  a  great  favourite  with  my  fiither. 
I  myself  delighted  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  and  the 
'  little  language.'  Ah,  yes !  he  must  have  had  a 
heart  once ! — ^though  pride  and  ambition  cankered 
and  killed  it,  and  by  a  lingering  cruel  death.  .  •  . 
In  solitude  one  gets  so  intimate,  so  personally  inti- 
mate, with  one's  favourite  authors,  that  their 
peculiar  phrases  become  household  words." 

"  You  have  shown  cause  why  we  should  leave 
you  your  eluttery"  said  Herbert ;  "  though  the 
name  sounds  rudely  enough  to  an  English  lady's 
nice  ears." 

"  How  I  wish  we  were  fairly  inducted !"  rejoined 
Violet ;  "  you  in  your  study — I  in  my  tlutUry,  Mrs. 
Herbert's  apartments  have  quite  a  ^ramd  aspect ; 
— a  balcony  for  plants  over  the  portico,  bat  abofve 
all,  a  conservatory !" 

"A  conservatory  l>~We  shall  be  too  grand," 
said  Herbert. 

"  But  so  ingeniously  and  cheaply  formed !  The 
9m^my  and  some  of  the  offices  ai«,  you  must 
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know,  in  one  wing.  But  so  clothed,  to  draped, 
90  richly  embroidered,  with  a  perfect  entangle- 
ment of  luxuriant  and  beauti^  creepere,,  Uiat 
not  an  inch  of  dead  wall  is  visible.  It  is  a 
perfect  piece  of  living  mosaic  I  Well^  upon  the 
roof  of  the  said  humble  tcuUery^  im  raised  a  small 
green-house,  conservatory,  or  what  you  will,  with 
a  glan  door  opening  from  the  drawing-room; 
sod  with  merely  the  cost  of  a  little  glass,  and  a 
little  trouble, — ^there  you  have  it!" 

^  Most  tasteful  and  ingenious  gentleman,  pr 
haply,  lady  of  Chelsea !"  exclaimed  Charles,  *'  who 
has  created  an  Eve's  paradise  above  a  scullery ! 
Were  not  this  house  a  discovery  of  Marion's,  who 
knows  so  well  about  houses,  and  many  other  things, 
I  should  fear  that  the  delicious  campagne^  with  a 
view  of  the  Thames,  was  too  expeusive  for  us." 

Violet  looked  at  Mrs.  Herbert,  unable  to  utter 
all  at  once  what  remained  to  be  told.  She  had 
Bomfihow  come  to  understand,  that  to  speak  frankly 
of  sach  a  calamity  as  a  lady  laying  down  her 
carriage,  was  as  shocking  as  of  the  impending 
death  of  her  first-born,  or  the  amputation  of  her 
limbs.  It  was  Mrs.  Herbert  herself  who  said, 
''We  can  let  the  coach-house  and  the  three- 
^ail  stable  to  advantage — they  have  a  separate 
entnnoe  from  a  lane  ;  and  so  have  our  house  for 
Mtt  fifty  guineas." 

**Bn;fol'*  cried  Charles,  ^Meee  than  Jenkins' 
liiaiy  and  perquisites, — ^we  shall  make  rich  at 
Chelsea.    When  do  we  get  possession  f 

** Since  youseriously  wishto  remove  before  receiv- 
ing your  marriage  visits" — sighed  Mrs.  Herbert— 

**  Yea,  yes,  I  do,"  intermpted  Charles ;  ^  and  to 
netive  the  congratulations  of  our  future  good 
jwighbourB  of  Chelsea,  rather." 

''Then,  as  soon  as  I  return  from  Windsor,  I 
raiist,  in  common  decency  and  humanity,  visit  and 
coneole  my  poor  old  friend  Mrs.  Briscoe,  who  quite 
leliee  on  me  in  this  distressing  affair  of  the  bank- 
mpicy.  You  will,  in  the  meantime,  make  Mr. 
Giyphon  settle  about  the  house  and  fixtures,  and 
to-momw  very  early,  Mrs.  Marion  comes  to  us,  to 
<fiiect  Violet  and  myself,  what  to  select  from  the 
fifmitur^  here  for  our  new  abode,  that  it  may  be 

at  once  removed  before — before — ^the  sale 

Good  night,  my  children." 

**Ah,  Charles,  is  she  not  the  sweetest,  most 
amiable  of  women,"  said  Violet,  as  the  door  closed. 

'^  Of  all  women,  save  her  who,  with  much  higher 
intelligence,  much  purer  taste,  can  still  bear  with 
those  pribble-prabbles  which  make  me,  naughty 
as  I  am,  eometimes  rather  impatient — ^nay,  perhaps, 
love  her  the  better  for  them.  You  are  one  of 
those  happy  and  only  female  creatures,  Violet, 
nested  but  to  taste  the  sweets,  the  honey,  of  what- 
ever yon  touch;  while  I,  like  so  many  of  my 
brethren,  as  if  by  instinct,  suck  all  or  a  good  share 
ofthegalL" 

Kcxt  memiqg^  long  before  Herbert,  to  his  shame 
W  it  toldy  was  out  of  bed,  the  ladies  and  their 
Taioable  auxiliary  were  at  hard  work  from  garret 
to  cellar.  It  was  Violet's  duty  to  make  out  the 
iBTeotoriea  of  ibe  goods  to  be  left  for  sale ;  and 
umoaaly  did  she  study  the  looks  and  wishes  of 
tkowBtr,  OB,  one  by  iJmf  Marion  summarily  con- 


demned to  auction  her  endless  elegancies  and 
luxuries  in  cabinet-work,  silk-hangings,  pier^ 
glasses,  Indian  china,  and  generally  what  dealers 
class  as  articles  of  viriu. 

^^ Virtue,  indeed!"  eKclaimed  Marion.  *^Isee 
little  virtue  in  them,  save  in  sinking  and  running 
away  with  good  siller ;  but  whatever  virtue  they 
may  have  in  this  grand  mansion,  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  only  plagues  and  incumbrances  in  the  bit 
vUlaiin  at  Chelsea." 

Still  Violet  often  pleaded  for  a  reversal  of  the 
sentence,  when  she  perceived  how  fondly  memory, 
association^  or  mere  habit,  had  endeared  some 
piece  of  convenient  or  beautiful  dead  matter,  to  its 
gentle  owner;  or  openly  rebelled  against  Marion's 
stem  fiat,  and  begged  off  the  article  as  if  for  herself, 
Mrs.  Herbert  had  herself  pointed  out— -along  with 
her  finely-wrought  toilet-plate,  and  many  useless 
and  costly  toys,  in  ivory  and  filagree — ^toys,  as  Marion 
regarded  them — ^for  she  had  great  respect  for  plate 
— ^a  particular  article  which  Violet  knew  the  OMmw 
prized  highly,  and  which  had  been  one  of  her  in- 
dulgent, elderly  husband's  many  gifts  to  his  spoiled 
wife.  It  was  a  delicately-formed  watering  engine 
of  silver ;  so  small,  as  to  seem  the  mere  model  of  a 
garden  engine^  wiUi  which  Mrs.  Herbert  had  been 
in  the  daily  habit  of  watering  the  plants  yiintsk 
ornamented  her  balcony  and  rooms. 

''  Oh,  not  this,  not  this,"  pleaded  Vblet,  w)io 
had  so  often  seen  the  pretty  machine  gracefully 
used  by  its  fair  mistress,  in  what  was  one  of  the 
most  important  daily  occupations  of  her  luxurious 
life.  **  Do  you  think  that,  at  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Her* 
bert  is  not  still  to  have  floweiB,  and  plants,  and 
daily  use  for  her  pretty  watering-pot?" 

^^  Ye'll  better  just  flit  bag  and  baggage,  hinny, 
if  yon  bonny  bird-cage  will  hold  all  your  trinkum-* 
trankums,"  said  Marion  humorously.  '*Ye  beg 
for  this  easy-cheyre,  and  that  ottoman ;  and  this 
dwarf  book-case,  and  that  wark-table:  never  a 
muckle  wark,  I'm  jalousing,  was  e'er  done  at  the 
side  o'  ane  o'  the  frail  concerns  yet.  Wark-tables  I 
Idling-tables  rather  I  If  ye  want  to  see  a  wark- 
table,  gang  away  amang  the  puir,  wan-faced, 
shilpit,  bits  o'  millender  and  mantua-maker 
lassies:  dizzens  o'  them  gathered  round  a  real 
wark-table,  and  getting  their  dead  frae  its  lang, 
weary  hours,  and  thin  fare,  puir  things!" 

^'Mistress  Linton  is  right,  my  love,"  said  Mrs. 
Herbert,  who  had  just  entered.  **  1  guess  the 
motive  of  your  reservations.  How  self-indulgent, 
nay,  how  utterly  selfish,  you  must  fancy  me,  if 
my  personal  accommodation  is  to  be  the  sole  study 
in  what  we  reserve." 

"  Take  not  blame  to  yourself,  madam,"  replied 
Marion  boldly,  "Ye  may  observe  that  Mrs. 
Charles  is  just  as  careful  and  tender  of  some  other 
useless  or  cumbersome  gear,  as  of  your  delicate 
up-fittings.  There  *s  Mr.  Herbert's  leebrary-cheyre. 
Poor  studying  was  ever  studied  in  one  of  them,  I 
trow.  They  are  greater  deceptions  still  than  the 
leddies'  daidlin'  wark-tables.  Awa  wi'  the  lazy 
lounger!  I  do  not  believe  ever  Mr.  Charles 
crooked  his  hough  in  it  yet.  It 's  splender  new, 
and  will  bring  a  good  price;  and  let  the  young 
gentleniaiL  work  and  \nn  his  ea^-cheyre  ere  be 
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loll  in  it.  They  are  just  fit  for  pursy  deans  and 
gouty  prelates,  thae  feather-bed  seats,  and  no  for 
men,  to  call  men,  who  have  their  way  to  make  in 
the  world  by  unravelling,  or,  it's  as  like,  warping 
and  ravelling  the  toils  and  meshes  o'  the  law.'* 

^*  Here,  then,  goes  *  a  Spanish  reclining  library 
chair,' "  cried  Violet,  gaily. 

^  That's  right !  When  the  gentleman  has  once 
wrought  for  and  won  the  privilege  of  rest,  he  will 
find  his  cheyre  the  safter.  But  let  the  leddy  keep 
her  settee;  sorry  woman  should  I  be  to, see  the 
day  she  wanted  it,  or  anything  else  that  sae  weel 
befits  her  station.  And  now,  I  am  thinking, 
mem.,"  said  Marion,  her  face  mantling  with  sly 
humour,  ^  since  Mrs.  Charles  has  been  so  con- 
siderate and  mindfu'  of  everybody's  wants  but  her 
ain,  we  must  indulge  her.  I  saw  she  cast  a  long- 
ing eye  on  that  auld  hobby-horse  of  Muster 
Charles's,  up  in  the  garret." 

*^  O,  you  wicked  Marion,"  said  Violet,  laughing 
and  blushing. 

**  We  will  e'en  let  her  get  that  keepsake — ^it 
would  not  bring  58.  at  a  roup  the  mom : — ^But  there 
is  another  piece  of  gear,"  continued  she,  seriously, 
^  and  this  Lon'on  has  a  market  for  a'  wares. 
Mrs.  Burker  Barker,  or  whatever  that  bouncer's 
proper  appellation  may  be,— I  mean  the  Professor^ s 
high-flying  dochter, — is  setting  up  in  a  grand  way, 
however  lang  it  may  last,  and  come  the  siUer  frae 
where  it  likes ;  and^  it  can  come  from  no  good  gait. 
Weel,  having  got  free  o'  the  law,  she  maun  hae, 
among  her  many  gettings,  a  leddy's  maid  no  less  ; 
and  Jenkins  is  the  very  aU  for  her,  and  will,  I 
guess,  keep  her  at  the  staff's  end." 

'*  That  person  want  my  maid!"  replied  Mrs. 
Herbert  in  a  voice  of  surprise,  in  which  Violet 
might  have  discerned  a  slight  shade  of  haughty 
pi^ue ;  but  it  passed  off  in  a  moment.  Of  the  end- 
less belongings  to  be  disposed  of,  there  was  none 
half  so  troublesome  as  Jenkins,  nor  of  which  she 
was  now  so  desirous  to  be  handsomely  rid ;  so  that, 
after  the  momentary  shock,  she  was  really  pleased 
with  Marion's  intelligence. 

**  Nay,  I  did  not  see  Madam  Barker  myself :  it  was 
the  mother  o'  her,  the  Professor's  leddy, — ^there  is 
sorts  o'  Professors  and  sizes  o'  leddies,— <Lid  me 
honour  to  call  on  me  last  night  about  Jenkins, 
with  her  tale;  but  allenarly,  as  I  suspect,  as  much 
about  her  "buay,"  as  she  calls  the  hairy-faced 
ne'er-do-weel  I  was  so  simple  as  to  let  loose  on 
the  country,  with  my  five  pound  in  his  pouch. 

Weel,  the  woman  may  have  a  mother's  heart  for 
her  blackguard,  for  aught  I  ken ;  and  it  does  no 
become  me  to  slight  that  sawcred  thing.  They 
could,  it  seems,  get  Jack  pardoned  **  the  frolic," 
or  the  thing  winked  at,  now  that  it  has  blown 
by ;  and  they  have  something  grand  in  view  for 
him.  They  are  wonderfu'  folk,  even  for  Lon'on ; — 
the  auld  ane,  that  was  but  the  other  day  scambling 
about  in  her  rusty  black  sarsnet,  with  her  bit 
basket  below  her  shawl,  trying  where  she  could 
pick  up  a  cheap  morsel  of  dinner  for  her  guidman 
in  Whitecross  jail,  was  dinked  out  yestteen  as 
braw  as  Bink's  wife,  when  she  becked  to  the 
minister;  and  in  comfortable  lodgings  in  Bury 
Street,  for  I  ke\^  the  house.    Bat  ^is  is  nothing  . 


to  you,  madam,"  said  Marion,  for  Violet  gave  her 
apron  a  gentle  twitch.  ^  She  wanted  to  know 
when  you  could  conveniently  receive  Mrs.  Burker 
Barker  to  inquire  Jenkins*  character.  I  said  I 
would  myself  give  her  a'  the  character  required, 
but  that  would  not  do ;  and  so,  as  I  guessed,  ye 
would  be  well  pleased  to  get  quit  of  that  piece  of 
goods  before  going  to  Windsor  or  flitting  to  Chelsea, 
I  made  bold  to  say  this  day  at  one  o'clock ;  but  if  it 
be  not  convenient '* 

^  Quite,  quite  convenient — the  sooner  the  better," 
replied  Mrs.  Herbert.  ^  And  much  obliged  I  am 
to  you  for  this  and  many  other  kindnesses." 

*^  Say  nothing  about  that.  .  .  I  would  have  spared 
you  this  troublesome  visit  if  I  could  ;  but  there  are 
a  parcel  of.  idle,  impudent  huzzies  about  this  and 
a'  toons,  wha  take  pure  delight  in  rambling  from 
house  to  house  every  tenn,  asking  after  maid's  char- 
acters, just  to  stare  about  them,  and  spy  ferlies  in 
places  where  otherwise  they  could  not  get  in 
their  snouts ; — though  this  is  but  the  sma'er  sort  of 
leddies ^" 

**  I  believe  Mr.  Herbert  could  tell  the  poor 
mother  something  of  her  son,"  said  Violet,  deeply 
compassionating  the  maternal  distress  of  her  for- 
mer harsh  hostess.  Mr.  Herbert  met  this  person 
in  the  north  one  evening." 

''This  person!  Ye  must  not  be  sae  mim  wi' 
my  protty-jee,  as  Maister  Charles  calls  him, — a 
yery  protfy  jee  he  is,  or  else  no.  Have  hb  mous- 
taches sprouted  again,  I  wonder,  after  the  sharp 
singeing  I  gave  the  natural  ornaments?  He  is  a 
beauty  without  paint  yon."  And  Marion  laughed 
aloud  at  her  own  mirthful  recollections.  ''  I  maun 
hae  damages  off  him  when  he  comes  to  the  kingdom 
the  dam  o'  them  forebodes  for  her  hopefu*  cleckin, 
for  scathe  done  my  guid  name  by  giving  harbour- 
age for  two  nights  in  my  meat-safe  to  the  cheat^-the- 
widdie.  I'm  no  thinkin',  howsoever,  miy  prott^-jee 
the  weel  warst  o'  the  crew,  though  he  has  been 

made  the  scapegoat But  ^where  were  we  ? 

French  timepiece  or-moht-^f  aU  ores  commend  me 
to  the  sterling  ore,  for  that  is  aye  easy  carried  about, 
and  keeps  its  value  in  the  market  ;<^->but  go  on, 
hinny.  Naething  but  ups  and  downs  in  (Ma  weary 
schene  o'  our  pilgrimage;  though  there  is  little 
need,  madam,  to  envy  Mrs.  Burker  Barker  of 
her  fine  coach  and  grand  dwelling.  Wliat  says  the 
Psalmist  of  the  unstable  condition  of  the  wicked? 

For  over  it  the  wind  doth  pass. 
And  it  away  is  gone  : 

— ^Na,  Jack  is  the  best  o'  them." 

*^  Mr.  Herbert  imagines  that  Ciyppes  has  gone 
off  to  America,"  said  Violet,  to  whom  Herbert  had 
not  mentioned  his  encounter  with  Jack. 

*'  To  Ameriky?  The  haill  filth  and  scum  o' 
Europe  is  spewed  out  upon  that  wide  land.  Yet 
for  a  clever,  fair-fashioned,  sleeky-tongued^  lang- 
headed  rascal,  or  a  downright  cunning*  villain, 
commend  me  to  this  same  big  Babylon  ;  thongh  it*s 
utter  destruction  to  rogues  in  a  sma'  w^yJ* 

The  inventory,  relieved  by  such  disjointed  chat 
as  this,  was  happily  accomplished,  just  as  the  new, 
^'^y*  bright  yellow,  carriage  oi  Mrs.  Barker 
drew  up, 

(To  be  continued, J 
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With  what  pleasure  did  we^  not  behold  the 

last  tip  of  the  setting  son  hide  itself  behind  the 

looming  clouds  of  the  horizon,  as  we  wound  with 

lag^ng  steps  up  the  hill  of  the  little  village  of 

Soligny.      We   had,    during  the  day,  ''  shaken 

fnmi  off  our  feet"  the  dust  of  many  a  tedious  mile, 

in  the  hope  of  reaching,  in  the  evening,  the  far- 

iiuned    ^  Monastery  of   La  Grande  Trappe  du 

Perche.*'    Arrived  at  Soligny,  we  were  within  a 

leigne  and  a  half  of  our  destination — whither  the 

roftd  lay  through  thick  woods,  the  leafy  covert  of 

which  we  had  rapturously  anticipated,  and  with 

the  prospective  enjoyment  of  which,  we  had  at 

times  tempered  the  sultriness  of 

Tlie  day  now  worn,  and  woo'd  to  curtain'd  rest. 
By  eveniiig'B  softly-murmur'd  loll&by. 

Opposite  to  the  church,  we  descried,  by  the  usual 
pictorial  insignia  of  billiards  gaily  limned  upon 
the  white- wash,  above  the  door,  '*  Le  Grand  Cafe  " 
of  the  village.  Into  this  establishment  we  entered, 
to  indulge  the  refreshment  of  a  temporary  unknap- 
Bscking ;  and,  also,  to  taste  once  more  the  vulgar 
beverages,  ycleped,  beer  and  brandy,  ere  we  dis- 
r^rded,  for  a  time,  the  carnal  affections  and  good 
things  of  this  world,  and  submitted  to  the  frugality 
of  monastic  discipline. 

**  Are  messieuTB  going  to  le  monastere  this  even- 
ing T*  inquired  the  proprietress  of  the  Cafe,  as  she 
placed,  pursuant  to  our  request^  upon  the  table,  a 
bottle  of  la  hierre  blanche, 

*^  Omi,  oMt,"  was  our  response. 

**Ek  bienP^  rejoined  the  buxom  bourgeoise — 
whose  patois  denoted  but  too  plainly,  she  had,  at 
no  period  of  her  life,  rambled  many  leagues  from 
the  locality  where  she  was  then  domiciled — ^  Eh 
Um !  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful ;  the  way  is 
difficult,  and  likely  to-night,  as  the  moon  is  down, 
to  be  very  dark.  But  you've  only  to  keep  along 
the  road  running  straight  before  you — not  turning 
to  the  right  nor  left — and  you  cannot  fail  to  arrive 
at  the  monastery." 

Thanking  the  dame  for  her  kind  instructions, 
ve  proposed  certain  queries,  respecting  the  danger 
tobe  apprehended  from  wolves  or  robbers  during  our 
evening's  march  through  the  woods:  all  which 
being  satisfactorily  answered,  and  our  necessary 
refreshment  ended,  we  once  more  buckled  to ; 
and,  giving  the  farewell  ^  Bon  soir  "  to  our  kind 
matron,  pursued  our  onward  way ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  entered  the  gloomy  vistas  of  the  forest  of 
La  Perdie. 

At  our  first  setting  out,  we  had  arranged  to  seek 
the  hospitality  of  the  brotherhood  of  La  Trappe  as 
pilgrims ;  and  arrive,  if  possible,  before  the  gate 
of  the  monasteiy,  according  to  the  most  approved 
pneedents  of  pilgrimage — ^''wayworn  and  faint;*' 
and,  at  the  time  set  down  by  themost  admired  writers 
of  idventure,  *'  the  grey  hour  of  eve."  Hitherto 
eveiy  circumstance  had  equalled  our  anticipation  : 


the  twilight  grey 


Had  in  her  sober  Uv'ry  all  things  clad — 
the  stars  that,  usher  ev'ning  rose  ;- 
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we  were  plodding  on,  beguiling  the  fatigue  of 
our  weary  way  with  lusty  carollings  of  the 
^^ Adeste fideleSy*  or  a  snatch  from  some  fondly- 
remembered  ballad  of  *^  Old  England." 

We  did  not,  however,  long  need  a  recourse  to 
these  artificial  diversions  of  thought ;  for  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  road- way,  scarcely  discernible  between 
the  foliage,  or  distinguishable  from  the  paths  by 
which  the  forest  is  everywhere  intersected,  so 
engaged  our  attention,  as  to  banish  all  feelings  of 
fatigue. 

Aptly,  indeed,  lias  this  locality  received  the  ap- 
pellation ^'  La  Trappe ;"  for  so  intricate  is  the 
labyrinth  of  roads  which,  in  every  direction, 
threads  the  forest,  that  adventurous  indeed  must 
that  stranger  be  who  should  endeavour  to  tread  its 
mazy  windings  unattended  by  a  native  guide. 
But  not  to  reach  the  monastic  retreat  unciceroned 
would  have  divested  our  journey  of  half  its 
romance,  and  have  been,  to  our  enthusiastic 
thinking,  most  unpilgrim-like.  An  hour's  per^ 
plexity,  however,  in  the  uncertain  recesses  of  the 
gloomy  wood,  was  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  ro- 
mance which  might  attach  to  our  adventure  ;  and 
the  anticipation  therefrom  resulting — as  to  the  pro- 
bable reality  of  passing  the  night  upon  the  gnarled 
bough  of  some  ancient  oak,  or,  more  classically, 
reposing  "«<i  tegmine  fagiy^  brought  with  it  a  sin- 
cere repentance  of  our  hardihood.  Fears  and 
troubles  increased  with  the  increasing  darkness  of 
the  evening  ;  yet  we  jogged  on,  until  the  sudden 
tolling  of  a  bell,  at  no  great  distance  in  the  direc- 
tion we  were  pixKseeding,  and  the  glimmering  of 
lights  between  the  interstices  of  the  bosky  maze 
wherein  we  wei-e  bewildered,  betokened  our  ap- 
proach to  what  was  unhesitatingly  pronounced  to 
be—"  The  monastery." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  brisk  march  served  to 
confirm  our  surmises,  and  bring  us  panting,  "  way- 
worn," and,  in  every  respect,  suitable  to  the  most 
fastidious  lover  of  adventure,  as  pilgrims  before 
the  gate  of  "  the  auncient  house" 

Renown'd,  throughout  the  world,  for  sacred  lore, 

And  pure  unspotted  life  : 

Where  all  the  joy  is  to  relieve  the  needes 

Of  wretched  sonles,  and  helpe  the  helplesse  poore  : 

Where  night  is  spent  in  bidding  of  the  bedes, 

And  all  the  day  in  doing  good  and  godly  deedes. 

Seating  ourselves  upon  the  two  stones  which 
support  the  posts  of  the  outer  gate,  we  shortly  de- 
liberated upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  order 
to  entitle  us  to  the  hospitality  of  the  brotherhood. 
Two  things  were  quickly  determined :  that  the 
gate-bell  should  be  rung ;  and  admittance  at  once 
requested.  The  former  of  these  was  at  once  carried 
into  effect.  The  first  long  jingling  summons  died 
upon  the  silence  of  the  evening — ^unobeyed :  again 
the  dingle  of  "  the  creaking  bell"  awoke  the  slum- 
bering stillness  of  the  scene— vibi-ating  to  the  echo 
of  the  surrounding  woods— then  wnking  in  gentle 
cadences,  until  its  scarcely  audible  tinklings  were 
lost  in  the  reviving  sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 
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**BenedicUef — Que  vwlee  wms?**  inquired  a 
small  voice  beneath  a  huge  hairy  cap  peering  be- 
tween the  opening  wicket  of  the  gate,  which  slowly 
unfolding,  discovered  to  us  a  figure,  dressed,  most 
unmonk-like,  as  a  gardener. 

"  Charitiy  Charite^'*  was  our  feeble  response. 

^Eh  bien^  eh  bien,*'  replied  the  stranger  (in  the 
patois  of  the  country,)  "  it  is  too  late  for  you  to 
be  admitted  ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  be  cliari- 
table,"  was  the  welcome  rejoinder,  accompanied 
with  an  outstretched  hand  to  lead  us  into  the  lodge, 
within  the  gateway.  Here  we  were  assiduously 
eased  of  our  knapsacks,  and  requested  by  our 
attendant,  in  whom  we  soon  discovered  the  porter 
of  the  establishment,  to  be  seated.  A  short  inquiry 
then  ensued  respecting  the  place  whence — tlie 
manner  how — and  the  wherefore— of  our  journey- 
ing ; — ^which  was  as  shortly  and  as  satisfactorily 
answered.  To  corroborate  the  several  statements 
made  by  us,  we  produced  our  passports,  which, 
however,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  perusal,  "with 
spectacle  on  nose,"  and  "  by  the  lanthom  dimly 
burning,'*  our  benevolent  examiner  returned  to 
their  respective  owners,  with  an  approving  "  C'est 
hien^  (?est  bien,  fnessieurs^*'  and  the  consoling  in- 
terrogatory, **Avez  vous  faimV*  followed  by  a 
flippant,  yet  TeBi>ectful,  "  Pardon^  messieurs,''  and 
the  prompt  disappearance  of  our  welcomer.  By  the 
time  we  had  exchanged  some  short,  mirthful,  badi- 
nage, the  old  porter  returned,  accompanied  by  a 
little,  bony,  epicene-lik§  individual— half  monk 
and  half  secular — and  an  attendant  lad  of  contrasted 
obesity,  in  whom,  by  their  attire  and  deportment, 
we  recognised  no  other  functionaries  than  the  cuisi- 
nier  and  his  assistant.  After  many  reciprocal 
politenesses,  interspersed  with  a  few  regretful  allu- 
sions to  the  advanced  hour  of  the  evening,  it  was 
intimated  to  us,  in  sorrowful  accents,  by  the  **pro- 
fesseury*  that  the  only  fare  he  could  set  before  us, 
promised  no  greater  luxury  than  a  dish  of  ^*pommes 
dsterreaulaU;*'  and,  albeit  against  the  rules,  (yet 
as  we  had  not  been  duly  received  into  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  mansion)  a  plate  of  "  ceufs  pocM:' 
To  this  communication  we  were  hindered  from  re- 
plying, by  the  almost  instantaneous  exit  of  the 
little  gastronomer,  and  the  eon  amore  activity  with 
which  the  porter  and  cook's  lad  began  to  arrange 
the  inner  room  of  the  lodge  for  our  repast. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  preparations,  we  were 
as  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  **  where  to  lay  our  heads  " 
for  the  night,  and  upon  which  we  desired  more 
satiflfactoiy  information  than  we  had  hitherto  been 
enabled  to  obtain.  Supper  we  needed  leas  than 
xest,  having  duly  satisfied  the  wants  of  the  inward 
tnan,  in  the  course  of  the  day's  peregrination,  by  a 
salfide  d  la  volailUy  and  a  cold  fricandeau  de  veau, 
with  their  usual  accompaniments  of  wine  and 
liqueur.  But  the  exemplary  alacrity  with  which 
the  strangers,  upon  whose  peaceful  hour  we  had 
unwittingly  intruded,  sought  to  relieve  our  appa- 
rent distress,  and  to  "give  us  friendly  greet,"  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  declining  their  proffered 
hospitality. 

The  pommes  de  terre  au  lait,  Anglic^  "potatoes 
and  milk,"  were  pronounced  altogether  excellent — 
the  poached  eggs  delicious— and  the  cider  to  be  of 


the  most  refreshing  acidity.  During  our  repast  we 
were  careful,  by  free  and  frequent "  potations  pottle 
deep,"  and  repeated  "  heapings  of  the  platter,"  to 
manifest  a  sense  of  the  kindness  received  to  the 
attendant  porter,  who  bent  pronely  over  the  table, 
stimulating  our  appetites  with  an  occasional "  0! 
mon  DieUj  wms  ^es  faJtigu^ — vous  avez  saif—rms 
avezfaimy* — slipped  in  between  a  continuous  mon- 
otony of  **Buvez,  buvez — mangesy  mangezy  mes  amis'' 
In  due  time  our  duty  towards  the  dishes,  which 
furnished  the  entertainment,  was  performed — and 
their  removal,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
basket  of  luscious  pears,  to  make  up  the  never-to- 
be-found- wanting  attendant  of  a  French  meal,  "  k 
desert."  By  this  time  the  awful  question  "  Where 
do  messieurs  intend  to  sleep?"  had  been  proposed^ 
and  answered  by  us  with  assumed  nonchalance, 
hiding  the  fond  yet  dubious  thought  of  a  comfort- 
able housing,  "In  the  woods — in  the  woods — we 
have  no  other  resting-place — we  are  too  late  to  be 
received  here — and  there  is  no  other  house  within 
the  distance  of  a  league." 

"  Coucher  dans  la  foret — c'est  impossible  f  ejacu- 
lated the  hospitable  porter : "  I  will  give  you  money 
for  your  lodging— eight  sous  will  pay  for  a  bed  at 
theauberge  opposite." 

"  Is  there  an  auberge  at  hand?  " — ^we  exclaimed 
with  feigned  surprise. 

"  Ouiy  ouiy"  returned  the  good  old  man ;  "  but 
sqyes  tranquille  for  a  moment — ^you  are  tired — I 
will  go  thither,  and  see  if  the  bed  be  unoccupied." 
Then  taking  our  hands  with  a  consoling  shake, 
and  gazing  on  us  for  a  moment,  with  an  eye 
suffused  with  tears,  he  sorrowfully  articulated, 
"  Pauvres  jeunes  gens — coucher  dans  laforh — tA  ne 
Dieu  que  leur  ami'' — ^and  turning  from  us  to  con- 
ceal the  pitying  drops,  which  were  resting  on  the 
bony  protuberances  of  his  cheeks,  abruptly  closed 
the  door  beliind  him,  as  he  sped  on  his  errand  of 
disinterested  charity. 

The  temporary  absence  of  our  Abraham-like 
host,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  remark  upon 
the  sincerity  of  the  kindness  shown  towards  us. 
We  had  sought  charity  as  objects  of  charity,  and, 
albeit,  pretending  somewhat  to  gentility  of  birth 
and  station,  our  garb  and  appearance,  in  every 
respect,  suited  the  poverty-stricken  character  we 
had  assumed.  Had  we  journeyed  hither  as  "  gentle- 
men travellers,"  we  might,  in  common  >vith  many 
who  have  preceded  us,  have  suspected  the  disinter- 
estedness of  our  reception ;  but  it  was  evident,  from 
the  treatment  we  had  hitherto  experienced,  that 
the  charity  of  the  "  holie  brotherhood,"  amongst 
whom  we  had  arrived,  was  not  "  puffed  up."  In 
this  opinion  we  were  not  deceived,  but  in  every 
way  confirmed,  by  the  frequent  opportunities  which, 
during  our  domiciliary  visit,  we  had  of  observing 
cordiality  and  humility  equally  shown  towards  the 
trimly  dressed,  and  the  meanly  clad. 

We  were  interrupted  in  our  panegyrics  and  spe- 
culations by  the  speedy  return  of  the  old  man,  who, 
with  a  lugubrious  countenance,  and  in  a  faltering 
voice,  informed  us,  "  //n*y  a  pas  de  ehambre  la!" 

"  Well  then,"  we  responded,  "  our  course  is 
clear," — and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  ^^"e 
motioned  our  departure. 
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^  RaUsy  re9teSy*  exclaimed  our  attendant,  ^*  I 
have  it — follow  me  into  this  room — there — you  see 
that  bed  I — ^last  night  it  was  my  resting-place — to 
nighi  it  shall  be  yours ; — ^it  is  not  very  soft — ^but 
it  is  softer  than  the  bare  ground, —  and  much 
wanner!"  There  was  an  earnestness  in  the  offer 
which  we  felt  it  would  give  pain  to  refuse ;  never- 
theless we  unhesitatingly  declined,  and,  returning 
to  the  little  room  wherein  we  had  repastefl,  we 
thanked  the  old  man  for  the  kindness  received,  at 
the  same  time  we  were  busied  in  preparing  once 
more— 

To  take  the  burthens  on  our  lusty  backs. 

We  were,  however,  dissuaded  from  our  determi- 
nation by  the  warmth  of  feeling  which  our  host 
now  displayed,  and  the  resolute  air  with  which  he 
<^uted  our  departure.  '*  Stay,"  said  he,  after  a 
short  pause,  during  which  he  had  evidently  been 
khoorii^  under  a  most  painful  conflict  of  thought, 
*^  I  have  it.  It  is  much  better  to  break  a  regula- 
tion of  our  establishment,  than  allow  two  travel- 
kis  to  perish  through  the  severity  of  that  regida- 
tion.  I  will  give  you  beds ;  but  they  wiU,  I  fear, 
lie  very  humble.  I  cannot  offer  you  better  to- 
night :  you  shall  be  more  properly  accommodated 
to-morrow."  Forbidding  us  to  dissent  from  his 
proposal,  he  took  up  the  lanthom,  and  bade  us  at 
once  to  follow. 

Passing  a  few  paces  along  the  court-yard,  we 
were  diown,  by  our  benevolent  guide,  into  a  spacious 
apartment,  partitioned  on  its  three  sides  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  stable,  and  having,  in  each 
of  the  stall-like  compartments,  a  small  framework, 
supporting  a  sack  of  straw,  covered  with  a  coarse 
dieet.  This,  our  old  friend  informed  us,  was  our 
dormitory ;  and  here  we  were  at  liberty  to  choose 
out  the  particular  compartments  wherein  we  in- 
tended to  pass  the  night. 

Without  allowing  reflection  to  censure  the  qua- 
lity of  our  lodging,  we  quickly  derobed  our  '^  dusty 
apparelling  ;"  having  received  the  hearty  ^'  Ban 
sour"  and  customary  ^^BensdicUe"  from  the  old 
man,  who,  being  assured  that  we  considered  our- 
selves comfortable,  withdrew,  with  a  hasty  step, 
to  leave  us  to  repose.  The  door,  however,  had 
scarcely  been  closed  behind  him,  when  the  chubby 
lad,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  previously  made 
in  company  with  the  etiMtfiier,  entered,  and,  mov- 
ing oa  tiptoe  across  the  room,  as  if  fearful  to  dis- 
turb our  slumbers,  knelt  down  be»de  one  of  the 
beds  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  In  about  twenty 
minutes,  he  had  managed  to  repeat  the  office  set 
down  for  the  evening ;  and,  rising  from  his  knees, 
began,  with  many  grumblings,  to  examine  the  in- 
durated Buperflcies  of  his  couch,  ejaculating  alter- 
nately— ^*  C^esi  vUainy — JHabk  nCemportey  —  i^est 

Curious  to  divine  the  cause  which  thus  per- 
turbed his  equanimity,  we  ventured  to  address  the 
embryo  cummer,  and  were  responded  to  by  a  suc- 
06»on  of  questions  Socratically  propounded  :-^ 
^^  Are  not,"  said  the  tormented  youth,  in  the  purest 
di&Iect  of  the  diatrict,  '^  are  not  the  beds  as  hard 
as  the  d — ^1  ?  don't  they  smell  like  the  d — ^1 1  are 
they  not  enough  to  make  any  one  as  sick  as  the 


d — ^1  ?"  So,  having  thus  at  once  disposed  of  our 
inquiry  by  these  satisfactory  appeals,  disclosing 
to  us  his  familiarity  with  the  domestic  peculiar- 
ities of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  appeared  so 
anxious  to  give  his  due,  and  apparently  eased  his 
mind  by  this  undisguised  arffumentum  ad  homu 
nemy  with  one  malicious  puff  he  cut  short  the 
existence  of  the  glimmering  candle,  and,  mutter-^ 
ing  a  thousand  execrations,  by  way,  we  supposed, 
of  desert  after  his  devotions,  crawled  into  his  much 
abused  place  d  eaucher, 

"  Bon  soir,  mon  amiy^  we  called  out  from  our 
stalls,  after  a  momentary  pause,  in  a  tone  some-* 
what  of  provoking  pleasantry. 

^  Bon  sotTy  messieursy"  sulkily  echoed  the  urchin* 
Then,  sinking  into  a  soliloquizing  burst  of  sneer* 
ing  indignation,  he  continued — '*  To  sleep— in  an 
hospital ! — Diable !  an  hospital !" 

"  How,"  we  instinctively  exclaimed,  **  an  hospi- 
tal?" 

^*  Ay,  an  hospital,"  re-echoed  the  grumbler. 
**  We  are  In  the  hospital  of  the  monastery.  Two 
monks  died  here,  about  three  weeks  since,  of  a 
putrid  fever." 

"Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Bon  soify  mon  ami P*  we 
gasped  forth,  in  order  to  cut  short  any  further 
gratuitous  communication,  which  might  possibly 
have  informed  us  as  to  the  identity  of  the  beds 
whereon  the  holy  brothers  had  breathed  tlieir 
last, — a  point  of  history  which,  at  that  particular 
moment,  and  to  persons  in  our  circumstances,  was 
by  no  means  interesting,  or  worth  while  clearing 
up.  So,  rolling  each  his  little  piece  of  sackcloth 
round  him  for  a  sheet,  and  resigning  ourselves 
calmly  "  to  bear  the  ills  we  had,"  we  indulged  the 
short  musing  which  precedes  the  obliviousness  of 
repose,  until  we  were 

Kissed  into  slumber  by  care-charming  sleep. 

Not  caring  to  "prevent  the  sun,"  as  old  Iiaao 
Walton  somewhere  has  it,  we  had  indulged  our 
somnolency  through  the  broad  day-light  of  the 
mprning,  untU  a  gently  whispered  "  Commmi  se 
portent  ils  messieurs  les  voyoffeurs?**  broke  like 
words  of  disenchantment  on  our  slumbers.  Invo- 
luntarily starting  for  a  moment,  through  the 
strange  unconsciousness  of  locality  which,  at  all 
times,  precedes  the  "  wide  awake  "  of  a  night's  re« 
pose,  we  opened  our  eyes  upon  a  tall  gaunt  figure 
at  the  bed -side,  clad  in  a  coarse  brown  dress,  tlie 
cowl  of  which,  being  drawn  over  the  head,  half 
concealed  the  haggard  unshaven  visage  of  the  in- 
quirer, who,  we  needed  no  ghost  to  tell  us,  was 
a  veritable  Trappist.  Perceiving  us  awakened, 
and  about  to  raise  our  heads,  in  order  to  answer 
more  respectfully  the  solicitous  inquiry  whidi  had 
"  broken  up  our  sleep,"  th<;  monk  gently  put  forth 
his  hand  to  restrain  us,  and  requested  that  we 
would  remain  in  a  recumbent  posture  for  another 
hour  or  two,  so  that  our  limbs  might  be  perfectly 
rested  after  the  fatiguing  journey  we  had  per- 
formed. A  few  interchanges  of  question  and  an- 
swer, however,  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  stranger 
that  we  had  completely  recruited  our  strength,  and 
were  anxious  to  be  "  up  and  doing."  Whereupon 
the  question  being  proposed,  "  If  it  were  agreeable 
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to  breakfast  ?"  and  an  answer  returned  by  us  in 
the  affirmative,  the  brother  shook  us  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  slowly  stalked  away  to  give  the 
necessary  orders  for  our  further  entertainment,  not 
"  whistling  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought,"  but 
awaking  the  ringing  echoes  of  our  apartment  with 
a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  which  dangled  from  a 
leathern  thong  at  his  girdle,  and  the  clatter,  upon 
the  tUe  floor,  of  hb  enormous  sabots  or  wooden 
shoes.  By  the  time  we  had  donned  our  nether 
garments,  and  were  preparing,  crines  pectine  de- 
ducerey  a  little  sleek-faced  monk  made  his  entry, 
with  a  profound  bow  and  a  most  fascinating  sim- 
per, bearing,  on  one  arm,  a  huge  piece  of  brown 
bread,  with  a  large  dish ;  and,  in  the  grasp  of  the 
other,  a  pitcher,  with  two  drinking  glasses.  Hav- 
ing deposited  his  burthens  upon  a  small  oaken 
table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  arranged  them 
with  suitable  propriety,  he  approached  us  with  a 
lowly  inclination  of  the  body,  and  a  somewhat 
knowing  smile,  not  altogether  unaccompanied  by 
a  wink  at  the  table  he  had  prepared,  to  inform  us 
breakfast  was  served. 

The  materiel  of  our  repast  consisted  of  brown 
bread,  cider,  and  four  enormous  radishes,  each 
rivalling  in  size  a  moderately  grown  carrot  of  the 
English  garden.  The  sight  of  so  gigantic  a  speci- 
men of  vegetable,  which  in  England  derives  repute 
from  its  diminutiveness,  was  sufficient  to  raise  our 
speculatory  fears  as  to  the  fibre  and  pungency, 
which  we  deem  inherent  in  that  most  disagreeable 
of  all  intruders  into  an  English  sallad — a  colossal 
radish.  One  nibble,  however,  of  the  roots  before 
us,  was  sufficient  to  exemplify  the  horticultural 
proficiency  of  the  Trappist  ^rdeners,  whose  salads 
and  v^etables,  of  all  kinds,  we  were  enabled,  from 
subsequent  experience,  to  pronounce  to  be,  both  in 
siase,  flavour,  and  every  desirable  quality,  fiir  be- 
yond the  like  productions  of  any  of  Adam's  pro- 
fession, who  till  the  ground  at  Fulham,  Putney,  or 
elsewhere.  In  a  few  minutes  after  we  had  finished 
what  was,  without  hyj^erbole,  a  frugal  repast,  the 
little  smiling  monk,  who  had  retired  during  our 
meal,  reappeared,  and  perceiving,  by  sundry  and 
divers  fragments  of  radish  heads  and  crumbs  of 
bread-crust,  that  we  had  done  justice  to  his  hospi- 
tality, intimated  his  readiness  to  present  us,  in  due 
form,  to  the  brotherhood.  In  return,  we  informed 
him  that  his  pleasure  was  our  command  ;  where- 
upon he  reverentially  bowed,  and  motioned  his 
desire  at  once  to  attend  our  introduction. 

As  soon  as  we  had  gained  the  open  air  and 
were  traversing  the  outer  courtyard,  our  attendant 
became  excessively  inquisitive  respecting  the  nation 
to  which  we  belonged,  our  station  in  life,  and  the 
general  topics  of  the  day ;  so  that,  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  large  gates  which  separate  the  outer 
courtyard  from  the  more  secluded  grounds  of  the 
monastery,  our  companion  was  in  possession  of  the 
news,  that,  in  England,  there  were  railroads,  steam- 
boats, and  also,  that  there  was  a  queen  reigning  as 
sovereign.  Suddenly,  however,  he  became  taci- 
turn, and  as  we  approached  the  building  of  the 
monastery,  which,  with  its  church  adjoining,  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  a  short  path,  like  a  comfort- 
able rector)'  in  "  merry  littje  Ji^ngland,"  abruptly 


halted  at  a  small  wicket,  and  eyeing  us  from  t6p 
to  toe,  gravely  inquired — ^**Have  you  any  other 
clothes  with  you  ?  Because,"  continued  our  little 
friend,  pointing  to  the  blouse  which  we  had  adopted 
as  our  costume,  *^  this  is  not  the  kind  of  dress  in 
which  to  appear  before  the  abbot  and  the  other 
great  ones." 

For  a  moment  we  were  silent :  surprise  at  the 
remark  in  such  a  place,  and  from  such  an  one, 
stifling  the  just  rebuke  which  we  were  conscious  it 
deserved.  Besides,  we  were  unwilling  to  prejudge 
the  brotherhood,  of  whose  hospitality  we  were 
about  to  partake,  from  the  specimen  of  an  indivi- 
dual member.  Yet  this  one  little  speech  of  our 
little  friend  was  sufficient  to  disclose  to  us  thiat 
even  in  this  secluded  spot,  hallowed  by  the  reputed 
sanctity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  famed  disre- 
gard of  all  terrene  honour  and  distinction  there 
was  one  amongst  the  holy  brotherhood  who, 
although  he  might  have  come  out  from  among  the 
sinful  of  the  earth,  had  not  altogether  renounced 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world. 
We  contented  ourselves,  however,  with  meekly 
negativing  the  question  of  the  monk ;  leaving  the 
corrective  of  his  folly  to  the  chidings  of  his  own 
reflection. 

The  grounds  through  which  we  had  passed  since 
leaving  the  great  gates  of  the  outer  court,  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  well-stocked  farm,  with  its  usual 
characteristics — ^hay-stack,  shed,  stable,  dung-heap, 
cows,  sheep,  and  poultry.  But  from  the  little  gate, 
where  we  had  for  a  moment  halted  to  receive  our 
friend's  censure  respecting  our  apparel,  we  con- 
tinued on  through  a  neatly-arranged  garden,  here 
and  there  dotted  with  a  gay  pansy,  or  a  solitary 
shrub,  and  skirted  by  a  weed-grown  path,  encir- 
cling a  small  green  sward,  one  comer  of  which 
offered  a  pleasant  spot  to  recline  beneath  the  grace- 
fully depending  branches  of  a  wide  spreading 
beech. 

There  was  not  anytliing  in  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  the  monastery,  properly  so  called,  to  denote 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  appropriated,  or  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  inmates^  save  a  huge  re- 
presentation of  the  crucifixion  affixed  to  the  waU 
on  the  north  side,  and  a  small  figure  of  the  Yirgin 
and  child  in  a  little  niche  over  the  entrance,  with 
an  inscription,  **  Manstrat  eue  matrem  2>0t." 

Arrived  at  the  entrance-door  of  the  mansion,  our 
attendant  stepped  forward  and  rang  the  bell ;  tJien 
hastily  receding,  drew  himself  up  on  one  side  in  an 
attitude  of  humility,  with  his  arms  folded  across 
the  breast,  and  his  eyes  bent  abjectly  on  the  ground 
to  await  the  answer  to  his  summons.  Almost  on 
the  instant  the  door  was  gently  opened  by  a  spare 
monk  rather  advanced  in  years,  who,  perceiving 
strangers  in  the  charge  of  a  brother,  instinctively, 
as  it  seemed,  inclined  his  body  to  the  most  profound 
obeisance.  A  pantomimic  correspondence  now 
took  place  between  the  brothers,  commencing  with 
three  reciprocated  rotatory  motions  horizontally 
described  by  the  right  hand,  foUowed  by  as  many 
digital  intimations  of  silence  upon  the  lips,  and 
concluding  with  an  expresuve  extension  of  the 
palm  over  the  region  of  the  heart. 

This  inexplicable  dumb  show  being  completed. 
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we  were  politely  beckoned  by  the  spare  monk 
to  enter,  and  motioned  to  take  our  seats  in  a 
small  chamber  set  apart  as  the  waiting-room  for 
strangers.  In  a  few  moments,  another  brother, 
dressed  in  a  garb  of  white,  and  apparently  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  appeared  and,  politely 
bowing,  requested  our  respective  passports ;  at  the 
same  time  apol<^ticaIly  qualifying  his  request 
with  the  assurance,  that  it  was  not  from  any  dis- 
btwi  ihat  our  passports  were  requested,  but  because 
it  was  necessary  the  abbot  should  always  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nation  and  character  of  his 
risiters,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  an- 
swer satisfactorily  any  applications  which  might 
be  made  to  him  by  the  government.  Acknowledg- 
ing the  propriety  of  tMs  procedure  we  cheerfully 
delivered  up  our  credentials,  with  which  the  young 
monk,  after  respectfully  requesting  us  to  be  re- 
siled, withdrew.  During  his  absence,  which  was 
sf  some  continuance,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  peruse  a  small  notice  which  was 
faiuig  up  in  the  room,  and  of  which  the  translation 
nms  thus : — 

**  The  persons  whom  divine  Providence  may  con- 
doet  hither  are  entreated  to  comply  with  the  fol« 
lowing  requests : — 

''To  avoid  meeting  the  religious  as  much  as 
possible,  and,  above  all,  when  they  are  occupied 
with  work. 

^  If  any  person  have  need  of  anything,  he  is 
deaiied  to  address  himself  to  the  p^  Mielier  ;  be- 
OQse  the  other  religious,  enforoed  to  a  rigorous 
olence,  are  not  permitted  to  answer  those  who 
may  wish  to  converse. 

**'  If  any  one  should  recognise  amongst  the  reli- 
gions  a  person  whom  he  has  known  in  the  world, 
he  most  not  manifest  his  recognition,  not  even  if 
the  religious  be  a  son,  a  brother,  or  any  other  re- 
ktive. 

"The  guests  must  not  blame  the  religious  who 
receive  them  for  not  indulging  in  long  conversa- 
tiona ;  the  part  of  a  monk  is  to  keep  silence :  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  said,  '  that  the  man  who  loves 
to  q>eak  much  shall  not  prosper  on  the  earth.' 

**'  When  a  stranger  wishes  to  pray,  he  must  go  to 
'  The  Tribune  ;'  but  on  no  account,  when  there, 
must  he  join  in  chanting- the  service. 

'^  It  is  not  permitted  to  visit  the  several  parts  of 
the  monastery  unattended  by  the  pert  haieUer, 
Hiere  are  places  where  silence  is  inviolable — ^these 
are,  the  <£urch  in  every  part,  the  refectory,  the 
donnitoiy,  the  cloisters,  the  chapter,  and  the 
kitchen.  In  the  places  where  it  is  permitted  to 
speak,  the  words  should  be  uttered  in  a  low  voice, 
uid  in  such  a  manner  that  the  speaker  may  not  be 
heard  by  the  religious  who  may  be  near.  Messieurs, 
the  gnnts  are  entreated  to  believe,  that  it  is  with 
pain  80  simple  a  diet  is  offered  to  them  during  their 
Tiot;  but  80  it  is  determined  bytherule  of  theorder." 

When  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  again 
opened,  the  religious  who  had  received  our  pass- 
poits  mppeared,  entering  with  his  back  towards 
01^  sod  bowing  obsequiously  as  he  preceded  an 
dMy  iDonk,  whom,  by  this  marked  deference, 
m  rofomimBA  to  he  none  other  than  the  abbot  of 
tie  jno!Wi»t««y  •     '^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  hunible  commu- 


nity was  a  man  apparently  about  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  with  a  harsh-featured  visage,  rendered 
somewhat  forbidding  by  a  slight  obliquity  of  vision ; 
nevertheless,  the  complacent  smile  of  welcome  was 
not  absent,  nor  was  there  any  lack  of  the  usual 
facial  expressions  of  good  nature.  His  white  frock 
and  cowl  in  nowise  differed  from  those  of  the 
brother  who  so  respectfully  preceded  him ;  nor  was 
there  any  external  difference  of  dress  or  distinctive 
ornament  to  denote  his  dignity,  save  a  massive 
gold  ring  with  a  large  sparkling  jewel,  worn  upon 
a  finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  a  small  cross  of  box- 
wood depending  from  a  black  silken  cord  round 
luB  neck,  and  resting  on  lus  breast.  The  ^  holy 
£sther"  approached  us  with  a  respectful  bow,  and, 
cordially  shaking  us  by  the  hand,  politely  inquired 
the  purport  of  our  visit, — ^if  it  were  simply  to  in- 
spect the  establishment^  or  to  remain  for  a  season 
amongst  the  brotherhood.  Informing  him  of  our 
intention  to  reside  within  the  monastery  for  a  short 
period ;  he  appeared  delighted,  and  expressing  a 
hope  that  our  stay  would  be  of  some  duration, — 
assured  us  that  whatever  the  rules  of  the  order 
permitted,  and  the  house  could  fumish,  should  be 
at  our  service.  With  this  friendly  welcome  he 
withdrew,  repeating  the  cordial  grasp,  and  respect- 
fully bowing  as  he  retired. 

We  were  then  desired  by  the  obsequious  monk 
to  follow  him,  and  respectfiilly  motioned  to.sit  upon 
a  small  wooden  form  in  the  entranoe-haU.  Imme- 
diately we  had  complied  with  his  instructions  he 
disappeared ;  and  a  pair  of  folding  doors  upon  our 
right  hand  being  suddenly  but  gently  thrown  open, 
two  grave  old  monks  in  white  frocks,  with  tiieir 
heads  uncovered  and  eyes  abased,  slowly  entered 
and  prostrated  themselves  before  us,  with  their 
heads  resting  upon  our  feet.  In  this  posture  they 
remained  to  our  great  uneasiness,  not  knowing  if 
we  were  expected  to  return  the  compliment,  for 
about  two  minutes,  when  they  rose,  and,  after 
several  profound  inclinations,  beckoned  us  myste- 
riously to  follow  them.  We  were  then  conducted 
along  a  short  corridor  to  the  door  of  the  church, 
where  we  each  received,  at  the  finger  tips  of  our 
reverend  attendants,  the  proper  quantity  of  holy 
water,  from  the  henOiery  necessary  to  perform  the 
usual  ceremony  upon  entering  a  Romish  temple. 
After  this,  we  ascended  by  a  short  flight  of  stairs 
to  a  small  gaUery,  called  the  tribune,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adoring  titie  sacrament,  which  we  perceived, 
by  the  suspended  light  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  altar.  A 
few  minutes  having  been  passed  by  our  attendants 
in  prayer,  we  were  reconducted  to  the  entrance- 
hall,  and  reseated  on  the  oaken  bench,  with  the 
two  monks  on  either  side  of  us ;  whilst  one  of  them, 
having  drawn  from  his  pocket  a  small  book,  read 
various  passages  from  the  Scriptures^  and  some  re- 
flections from  ''  The  ImiUtion  of  Jesus  Christy" 
relating  to  charity  aii^  tih^  entertainment  of 
strangers.  At  the  cOndkuMCf^otf  the  lecture,  our 
reverend  servitors  onee  moie^plice^  themselves  be- 
fore us  in  an  attitude  of  humility ;  and  rising, 
gradually  retired,  with  their  fifMJSS  towards  us,  pro- 
foundly inclining  their  bodies  to  the  most  abje^ 
obeisances, 
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Oar  friend,  the  gnardian  of  our  passports,  now 
reappeared,  and  in  due  form,  and  ^\'ith  proper  pan- 
tomimic action,  consigfned  us  to  the  charge  of  the 
little  spare  door- kee{)er,  who  liad  made  his  appear- 
ance from  a  small  cupboard  beneath  the  staircase ; 
and  whose  gait,  and  every  action,  resembled  more 
the  fawning  of  a  quadruped,  than  the  portance  of 
a  human  biped.  The  door,  however,  was  no  sooner 
closed  behind  us,  and  we  were  fairly  in  the  ambient 
air  of  heaven,  than  the  same  garrulity  which  we 
had  before  witnessed  in  the  monk  who  had  guided 
us  to  the  mansion,  manifested  itself  in  the  creature 
who  was  convoying  us  thence. — **  You  are  English? 
— You  have  a  queen  to  govern  yon  ? — Is  the  great 
tunnel  nnder  the  river  at  London  finished?" — ^and 
many  other  like  inquiries,  occupied  the  time  of  our 
passing  from  the  mansion  of  the  monastery,  to  the 
quarter  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  stran- 
gers. At  the  hSiellerie  we  were  welcomed  by  the  pere 
kSt^lier,  a  tall  athletic  man,  apparently  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  yet  bearing  upon 
his  somewhat  attenuated  visage  ^'  the  bloom  of 
gaudy  years."  The  good  nature  developed  in  his 
every  look,  and  the  cordiality  of  his  greeting,  show- 
ed that  we  should  find  in  him,  not  only  a  friend, 
but  a  companion,  during  our  sojourn.  Having 
partaken,  at  the  recommendation  of  our  host,  of  a 
slight  refreshment,  cdhsisting  of  bread,  pears,  and 
a  glass  or  two  of  cider,  we  were  conducted  up  a 
spacious  staircase,  along  a  short  corridor,  lined  on 
each  side  with  the  chambers  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  strangers,  and  which  are  severally  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  a  saint  inscribed  upon  the  lintels 
of  their  respective  doors.  "  St.  Onesimus"  and  **  St. 
Ccsaria"  having  been  assigned  to  us  by  the  pere 
hotelieTy  we  entered  and  took  possession ;  and,  hav- 
ing but  a  short  time  before  the  dinner  hour,  pro- 
ceeded quickly  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  conve- 
nience which  our  own  rooms  offered,  of  complet- 
ing the  long-defeiTed  and  much-needed  operation 
of  tlie  toilet.  The  furniture  of  our  little  rooms 
consisted  of  a  small  truckle  bed,  a  table,  two  chairs, 
washing  equipage,  a  small  black  crucifix,  and  one 
or  two  religious  books,  besides  many  other  little 
conveniences,  even  down  to  the  minutiae  of  slippers 
and  a  night^^ap. 

At  half  eleven  o'clock  the  bell  sounded  for  din- 
gier, and,  descending  to  the  refectory,  we  seated 
ourselves  at  a  well-spread  table,  in  company  with 
fourteen  or  fifteen  priests,  who,  like  ourselves,  were 
visiters  to  the  brotherhood.  The  dinner,  which  is 
always  leguminous,  consisted  of  soup  and  potatoes, 
peas,  parsnips,  cabbage,  &c.,  variously  cooked,  but 
devoid  of  all  seasoning,  save  oil  and  salt. 

To  our  taste,  no  dish  appeared  so  piquant  as  the 
soup,  the  ingredients  of  which  were  cabbage,  cab- 
bage-stumps, and  pea-shells.  The  bare  mention 
of  such  a  compound  may  perhaps  disturb  the 
gourmand's  vitiated  ideas  of  propriety ;  yet  it  serves 
to  show  how  much  that  is  oftentimes  rejected  in 
culinary  preparations  as  useless  garbage,  is  capable 
of  furnishing,  especially  to  the  poorer  class,  not 
•only  a  nutritious  but  k  savoury  meal. 

During  the  dinner,  a  religious  essay  was  read 
aloud  by  the  pvre  hotelier,  stationed  at  the  head  of 
the  table  to  keep  a  surveillance  over  the  service  of 


the  guests,  who  arc  not  permitted  to  converse, 
except  in  whispers. 

The  meal  having  been  completed,  and  the  usual 
thanksgivings  returned,  our  party  separated  to 
pursue  their  respective  studies ;  whilst  we  set  forth 
to  gather,  from  personal  observation,  whatever  of 
interesting  detail  might  be  obtained  relative  to  the 
Monks  and  the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe. 

Such,  then,  was  *'  the  process  of  our  admission  " 
into  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  where  we  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  reside,  passing  our  days  in 
studying,  attending  the  devotions  of  the  religious, 
or  roaming  about  the  woods  which  encircle  this  se- 
clusion. Like  many  of  our  compatriots,  who  gather 
their  information  of  this  fraternity  from  the  huge 
tomes  which  are  extant  upon  coenobitic  establish- 
ments, or  the  crude,  and  not  always  locally-derived 
remarks  of  the  continental  tourist,  we  had  expected 
to  take  up  our  abode  with  a  set  of  emaciated  starve- 
lings, moving  hither  and  thither,  scared  by  despair 
or  affrighted  by  the  self-accusing  taunts  of  con- 
scious guilt,  whose  days  drag  through  in  one  con- 
tinuous prayer  and  penance, — ^whose  only  colloquy 
is  the  sigh- whispered  ejaculation,  **  Remember, 
brother,  you  must  die !"  and  whose  only  recreation 
is  to  muse  over  a  half-dug  pit,  in  the  fond  antici- 
patory thought,  "  This  grave  may  be  for  me.*'* 
But  personal  observation  convinced  us  how  eTTO" 
neons  was  the  opinion  we  had  formed,  and  how 
grossly  La  Trappe,  and  the  behaviour  of  ite  mem- 
bers, have  been  misrepresented.  It  would  be  diffi-* 
cult,  perhaps,  to  find  more  perfect  content,  or 
general  cheerfulness  of  deportment,  than  that 
which  is  visible  amongst  the  Trappist  fraternity. 

Upon  our  first  ^  application  at  the  monastery 
gate  we  were  answered  with  smiles ;  we  were  in- 
troduced and  welcomed  witli  smiles ;  and,  at  all 
times  during  our  sojourn,  saluted  at  meeting  with 
smiles.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  sombreness  often  to  be 
ob8er\'ed  upon  the  visages  of  the  professed ;  but 
this  is  not  the  scowl  of  discontent  or  the  lour  of 
despair — it  is  the  placidity  of  resignation  never  lit 
up  by  the  fitful  flashings  of  evil  thought,  or  the 
serenity  of  hope  never  beamed  on  by  a  ray  of  ter- 
restrial happiness. 

No  joy  of  heart  the  vernal  breeze  awakes 

Nor  gladness  of  the  soul,  when  summer  has 

The  landscape  all  enamelled  with  fkir  blossom. 

No  jocund  song  at  autumn-tide  is  heard, 

When  Natui-e  holds  her  annual  revelry  :  the  thought 

Of  God  is  Bummer,  autumn,  all  to  them 

Who  only  death  desire,  and  heaven  beyond. 

With  respect  to  the  monotonous  repetition  of 

♦  Tlie  admired  French  writer  Giateaubriand,  who  is 
too  apt,  when  discoursing  of  matters  which  in  any  degree 
relate  to  his  darling  tenets  of  religion,  to  describe  the 
incidents  of  his  own  fervid  imagination,  rather  than  the 
realities  of  fiict,  has  fallen  into  l£e  common  error  respect- 
ing the  Trappists.  The  following  is  a  passage  from  his 
«  G^nie  du  Gliristianisme,*'  chap,  vi.— **  Voulez  vous 
maintenant  transporter  ^  La  Trappe,  et  contempler  ces 
moines  vetus  d'un  sac,  qui  b^chent  leurs  tombes !  Voulej 
vous  les  voir  errer  comme  des  ombres  dans  oette  grande 
foret  de  Mortagne,  et  an  bord  de  cet  etang  solitaire ! 
Lc  silence  marche  k  leurs  cotes ;  ou  s'ils  sc  parlentqnand 
ils  se  rencontrent,  c'est  pour  sc  dire  seulement,  Frereij 
Ufaut  mourlr/* 
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^»emento  m&ri/*  or  any  other  similar  ejaculation 
▼hich,  it  has  been  asflerted,  are  the  only  colloquies 
permitted  amongst  the  Trappists,  the  truth  is  that 
such  are  never  uttered.  The  vow  of  silence  which 
is  imposed  upon  the  professed,  prohibiting  them  to 
interehange  any  kind  of  conversation,  instructive, 
oonsolatory,  or  otherwise.  Nor  is  oral  correspond- 
eooe  alone  forbidden,  but  even  the  use  of  an  unne- 
oNsaiy  gesticulation,  which  is  considered  as  crim- 
inal as  the  utterance  of  a  syllable.  However,  the 
communication  of  ideas,  when  it  is  indispensable, 
is  effected  by  signs,  which  have  been  in  use  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  order,  and  are  described 
in  a  dictionary,  of  great  antiquity,  kept  here  for 
the  education  of  neoph3rte8  or  the  convenience  of 
rrference.  But  this  rigorous  taciturnity,  being  for 
the  edification  only  of  the  community,  it  is  neces- 
nry  it  should,  in  some  instances,  and  upon  certain 
oecaaons,  be  relaxed.  Accordingly,  there  are  three 
owrabera  of  the  fraternity  who  are  excepted  from  its 
operation.  These  are,  the  abbots  who  is  permitted 
to  speak  both  to  the  religious  and  strangers,  but 
not  in  any  of  the  sacred  places,  such  as  tibe  chap- 
ler,  refectory,  chapel,  cloisters,  &c. ;  the  hUi- 
fter,  who  may  speak  to  the  visiters  under  his  care, 
vben  it  is  necessary,  but  never  to  any  of  the  bro- 
thethood ;  and  the  ceUerier^  or  steward,  who  is 
allowed  at  all  times,  in  the  discharge  of  his  func- 
tions, to  converse  with  visiters,  woricmen,  or  the 
leligions. 

l^t  why,  it  may  be  asked,  this  eternal  silence  1 
^liat  reason  can  be  given  by  the  observers  of  so 
peculiar  a  regulation?  They  answer,  To  every 
necessary  word  is  joined  two  useless  words,  and 
that  it  is  more  easy  to  keep  perfect  silence  than 
picsei  f  e  a  moderation  in  the  length  of  discourse  : 
conversation,  when  necessary,  by  signs  presents 
more  difficulties  than  oral  discourse^  and  is  less 
liable  to  be  abused.  The  philosophy  of  the  Trappist, 
in  this^  as  in  all  the  regulations  of  his  condition, 
aeems  to  be  the  desire,  not  to  speak  well,  but  live 
well ;  not  to  charm  men  by  a  brilliancy  of  wit,  but 
edify  them  by  the  practice  of  solid  virtues  ;  not  to 
twe  others  by  the  flash  of  eloquence,  but  to  triumph 
oTer  himself,  and  to  conquer  the  desires  of  a  cor- 
nipt  nature. 

It  must  not,  however,  for  one  moment  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  life  of  a  Trappist  passes  in  a  con- 
tioaous  round  of  complacency,  and  that  the  isolated 
leclnaion  in  which  the  members  of  this  communitv 
dvell  together  excepts  them  from  the  common  lot, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  awaits  every  condition  of 
bunan  existence.  The  annals  of  La  Trappe  record 
its  eras  of  anarchy ;  there  are  dark  passages  in  the 
biography  of  its  members,  and  deep  scenes  of  suf- 
leting  and  persecution  interspersed  yAWi  the  placid 
lietail  of  its  chronicles :  as  will  appear  from  the 
feOowing  concise  sketch  of  its  history. 

The  order  of  La  Trappe  is  based  upon  the  general 
principles  of  those  institutions  which  claim  St. 
Benedict  for  their  author,  and  St.  Bernard  for  their 
fcnnder.  But  when  the  institutions  originally 
foonded  by  these  fathers  of  monachism  gradually 
yielded  to  the  allurements  of  increasing  civilisation, 
ud  their  several  members  by  degrees  relaxed  the 
austerity  of  their  discipUney  tlie  order  of  La  Trappe 


is  supposed  (by  the  Bomamsts)  to  hare  preserved 
the  original  purity  of  its  establishment,  and  tohav^ 
withstood  the  temptations,  which  destroyed  the 
discipline  of  their  less  scrupulous  brothers.* 

The  generic  name  of  Trappist  owes  its  original 
to  the  monastery,  which  is  the .  subject  of  this 
memoir,  and  whicli  is  situated  in  an  extensive 
valley  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  forest  of 
Perche,  in  the  department  of  L'Orme  in  Normandy, 
between  the  towns  of  L'Aigle  and  Mortagne,  from 
which  it  is  equidistant  about  three  leagues.  The 
great  forest  of  La  Perche,  in  which  it  b  embosomed, 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Normandy ;  and 
from  the  numerous  intricate  paths  which  every- 
where traverse  its  recesses,  it  has  received  from  the 
natives  of  the  district  Uie  sobriquet  of  ^'  The 
Trap."  The  monastery  was  founded  in  the  year 
1140  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  II.,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  VII.,  by  Botrou  II.  count  of  Perche, 
an  intrepid  warrior,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  of  the  first  crusade  in  Spain  and  Palestine. 
Having  been  deputed  by  his  sovereign  on  a  mission 
to  England,  he  embarked  in  company  with  his 
spouse  and  many  English  gentlemen.  During  the 
voyage  the  count  and  his  companions  were  over- 
taken by  a  terrific  storm  ;  and  being  apparently  on 
the  point  of  shipwreck,  he  made  a  vow,  that  if 
heaven  saved  him  from  the  threatening  danger,  he 
would  build  a  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin. 
In  pursuance  of  his  vow,  he  subsequently  erected 
the  promised  building,  and  also  founded  a  monas- 
tery in  the  secluded  valley  of  f*  The  Trap ;"  and 
to  commemorate  the  cause  of  its  erection,  the  roof 
of  the  church  was  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
ship's  hull  reversed.  The  newly  founded  monas- 
tery received  the  appellation  of  Le  Maison  JDieu 
Notre  Dame  de  La  Trappe;  and  the  church  was  in 
1214  dedicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  to  La 
Mere  de  Dieu*  About  eighteen  years  subsequently 
to  its  establishment,  Botrou  III.,  son  of  the 
founder,  made  considerable  donations  to  the  memo- 
rial of  his  ancestor,  previously  to  setting  out  for 
the  crusade  in  Palestine  ;  and  at  his  return  thence 
deposited  here  the  precious  relics  which  he  had 
collected  during  his  expedition.  Several  of  the 
pontifs,  especially  Eugene  III.  and  Alexander'III., 
subsequently  took  La  Trappe  under  the  protection 
of  the  Bomish  See,  and,  amongst  other  immunities, 
exempted  its  members  from  the  payment  of  tithes. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  St.  Bernard  visited  this 
spot ;  and,  to  corroborate  the  account,  a  grotto  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  forest,  constructed  of  flint 
and  calcined  glass,  and  to  which,  it  is  reported,  the 
saint  was  wont  to  retire  and  practise  the  austerities 
that  have  rendered  his  name  so  famous.  This, 
however,  in  common  with  many  other  'simOar  tra- 
ditions, appears  to  be  only  a  monkish  tale,  narrated 
by  those  who  believe  a  locality  to  receive  somewhat 
of  sanctity  from  the  visit  of  so  great  a  personage, 
and  who  are,  therefore,  interested  in  its  preservation. 

Fallen,  like  many  other  establishments  of  the 
like  nature,  into  the  hands  of  commendatory 
abbots,  this  institution  remained  as  an  abbey  of 


*  See,  amongst  other  authors,  Hermaat'a  ^'Histoire 
des  Ordres  Beligiewc>"  cap*  71^. 
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commendation  fix>m  the  Romish  pontiff  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  centoiy  until  the  era  of  its 
reformation  and  resuscitation,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  during  the 
struggles  which  preceded  the  entire  disseyerence  of 
the  north  of  France  as  an  appanage  to  the  crown  of 
England,  it  became  a  prey  to  all  the  fluctuating 
incidents  of  the  warfare  which  then  ravaged  the 
country. 

In  1900,  the  number  of  the  community  was 
reduced  to  seven,  who  preserved  the  austerities 
and  peculiarities  of  their  order  in  garb  and  name 
only.  Their  days  passed  in  idleness,  or  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chaoe ;  and  their  nights  in  festivity, 
or  the  grosser  revellings  of  debauchery.  Their 
proceedings  formed  the  topics  of  mirthful  conver- 
sation amongst  the  surrounding  peasantry ;  and 
deterred  any  one  who  demred  to  enter  their  order, 
from  approaching  this  scene  of  iniquity.  The 
consequences  of  these  irregularities  were  soon 
manifested  in  the  minous  disorder  everywhere 
visible.  The  gardens^  formerly  renowned  for  the 
beauty  of  their  arrangement,  and  the  choiceness  of 
their  culture,  now  appeared  as  one  great  wUdemess 
of  thorn  and  weed ;  the  apartments  heretofore 
used  as  places  of  retirement  for  reflection,  were 
converted  into  stables;  and  in  all  the  buildings 
the  vice  which  had  in&tuated  these  hypocritical 
brothers  of  the  cowl,  showed  marks  of  its  domi- 
nion, where  formerly  the  *^  sanctity  of  holiness*' 
had  hallowed  the  seclusion.  In  the  midst  of  this 
hideous  profanity,  Armand  de  Rane^  appeared  as 
^  Le  Grand  Reformateur  de  la  Trappe."  He  was 
at  this  time  the  abbot  who  held  the  monastery  in 
commendation,  together  with  many  other  bene- 
fices, and  was  not,  therefore,  required  to  reside  at 
La  Trappe ;  but  hearing  of  the  conduct  of  his 
community,  he  hastened  thither,  determined  to 
remain  until  the  gross  immorality,  which  prevailed, 
was  efiectdially  suppressed. 

Desiring  rather  to  win  his  deluded  brothers  by 
persuasive  counsel,  than  to  force  them  to  obedience 


by  an  exposure  to  the  world,  he  sought,  by  every 
means  which  reason  or  religbn  furnishes,  to  re- 
claim them  from  the  iniquity  with  which  their 
daily  life  was  suUied.  But  a  long  familiarity  with 
crime  had  hardened  the  heart  against  persuasion, 
and  closed  the  deaf  ear  to  conviction.  The  en- 
treaties which  Ranc^  proposed,  instead  of  mollify- 
ing the  sinful  brotherhood,  served  only  to  generate 
against  their  good  counsellor  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
rancour.  Not  only  was  his  advice  rejected  vrith 
indifference,  but  his  life,  in  many  instances,  placed 
in  jeopardy ;  and  so  far  did  the  rebels  pursue  their 
disobedience,  that  upon  one  occasion,  they  threa- 
tened, if  he  did  not  tacitly  pennit  their  proceedings, 
to  drown  him  in  an  adjoining  pond.  At  lengtiiy 
their  futy  became  so  ungovernable,  that  Louis  de 
Loureux,  a  colonel  in  the  French  army,  then  in 
the  environs  of  Mortagne,  was  induced  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  Abb^  de  Ranc^  to  protect  him 
against  the  menaces  of  the  monks,  whom  he  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  conciliate.  Seeing  eventu* 
ally  he  could  not  reclaim  these  backsliding  pro- 
fessors, the  reformer  changed  his  plan,  and  after 
combating  with  the  severest  difficulties,  succeeded, 
by  the  grant  of  a  retiring  pension  to  each  member 
of  400  francs,  in  effecting  their  removal,  and  re- 
placing them  with  a  colony  from  the  abbey  of 
Citeaux.* 

At  the  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1790, 
the  Trappists  indulged,  for  a  time,  the  hope  (^ 
being  excepted  firom  the  general  decree  which  had 
gone  forth  to  interdict  monastic  vows,  and  suppreas 
religious  houses  throughout  France.  They  ad- 
dressed, to  the  National  Assembly,  a  memorial  for 
their  conservation,  and  were  supported  by  the 
suffrages  of  all  the  neighbouring  municipalitieB  of 
Mortagne,  L'Aigle,  Vemeuil,  Soligny,  &c.  But 
all  entreaty  was  useless:  an  express  decree,  in 
which  La  Trappe  was  assimilated  to  other  reli- 
gious orders,  at  once  dissipated  the  fond  hopes 
which  had  induced  an  application  to  the  Assembly. 

At  this  period,  there  was  amongst  the  religious 


*  Few  lives  have  been  more  prospennis,  or  in  their  conclusion  more  exemplaiy,  than  that  of  the  Abb€  Ranc<F. 
At  one  period  of  his  career,  he  was  no  less  noted  in  the  world  for  his  rare  talents  sad  acquirements,  Uisn  for  the 
luxury  of  his  living,  and  the  illnstrions  character  of  his  friends.  The  bosom  companion  of  Bossuet,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  the  favoured  suitor  of  the  Buchesse  de  Montbaron,  who  was  subsequently,  it  is  reported,  the  innocent 
cause  of  his  seeking  the  retirement  of  a  monastery.  To  this  lady  he  was  passionately  attached  ;  and  by  her, 
the  ardour  of  his  passion,  was  as  fervently  reciprocated.  The  interference,  however,  ^  friendtf  prevented  the 
oompletion  of  the  lovers'  happiness.  When  at  length  the  lady  resolved  to  elope  and  to  be  married  privately  to  her 
lover.  Accordingly,  she  wrote  the  particulars  of  her  determination  to  Ranc^,  who  immediately  set  out  to  possess 
himself  of  his  treasure  ;  but,  during  his  journey,  the  lady  was  seized  by  a  malignant  fever,  which  ended  in  her 
death.  Ignorant  of  the  calamity,  Ranctf  approached  the  house,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  entered  the 
apartment  of  his  ^lady  love''  by  the  window,  expecting  to  receive, once  more,  the  fond  embrace  of  welcome, 
llie  first  object  he  beheld  was  a  leaden  cofihi.  Remoring  gently  its  lid,  to  satis^  the  fearftil  surmises,  which  at 
so  monmftil  a  sight  were  rushing  on  his  mind— behold  !  the  lifeless  body  of  his  loved  one,  with  the  head  severed 
from  the  trunk,  and  placed  between  the  feet.  The  oofihi  had  been  made  too  short ;  but  to  obriate  this  mistake, 
the  persons,  employed  to  arrange  the  Amend,  had  thus  mutilated  the  corpse.  This  shocking  spectacle,  and  the 
painlbl  associations  which  it  brought  back  to  his  remembrance,  determined  Ranc^  never  again  to  mingle  with  the 
world,  but  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  under  monastic  discipline.  Such  is  the  romantic  aecount  of  Raac^s 
eenversion,  and  respecting  which,  it  should,  in  Justice  to  his  memory,  be  stated,  that  the  authenticity  of  his  liaimm 
with  the  lady,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  tale,  is  to  be  suspected.  One  of  the  writers,  from  whom  the  account  is 
compiled,  states — that  the  head  of  the  lady  was  subsequently  preserved  by  Ranctf  at  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe, 
and  that  it  is  still  religiously  conserved  there,  as  a  monument  of  tiiis  great  benefector's  conversion :  wfaieh  is  aa 
assertion  not  more  absurd  than  fidse.  The  more  authentic  account  appears  to  be,  that  which  assigns  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  he  was  almoner,  as  the  incident  which  occasioned  the  religions  change  in  the 
disposition  of  Ranc^.  The  point,  however,  is  immaterial ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  when  converted,  he  sur- 
passed all  his  contemporaries,  in  the  ardour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  undertakings ;  and  by  the  strenuous  and 
consistent  employment  of  rare  ability,  gained  for  himself  a  name,  to  which  even  those,  who  disavow  his  religious 
tenets,  are  willing  to  aceord  due  bomsfs,  as  to  that  of  a  great  warrior  against  hypocrisy  and  abuse. 
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at  La  Trappey  a  young  enthusiast,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Dom  Augostin,  who,  unwiUmg  that 
the  oommunity,  with  which  he  had  allied  himself, 
should  be  dissolved  without  an  exertion  for  its  sal- 
TBtion,  formed  the  design  of  emigrating  to  some 
foreign  country,  where  its  members  might  receive 
a  Mendly  permission  to  continue  their  life  of 
sedusbn.  Accordingly,  having  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  superior,  he  framed  an  address  to  the 
Swiss  government,  b^ging  to  be  received  under 
its  protection.  The  prayer  of  this  petition  was 
duly  accorded;  and  the  expatriated  recluse  revived 
his  hope  of  enjoying  a  beloved  solitude  beneath  the 
shadow  of  some  Helvetian  crag,  or  finding  a  home 
amongst  the  pine-dad  hills  of  Switzerland. 

On  the  day  appointed  (26th  April,  1791)  for  the 
departure  of  the  exiles,  many  of  those  who  had 
signed  the  petition,  and  expressed  their  desire  to 
seek  retirement  in  a  foreign  land,  rather  than  re- 
tam  to  the  society  of  the  world,  grew  faint-hearted 
at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  a  spot,  which  was  hal- 
kiied  by  their  first  tear  of  repentance,  and  where 
the  first  altar  of  their  propitiation  had  been 
erected.  But  Dom  Augustin  appearing  as  tiieir 
chosen  leader,  assembled  his  dejected  companions 
iip(«  a  sloping  glade  of  the  forest,  before  the 
grotto  of  St.  Bernard.  Here  he  addLressed  them 
as  feUow-sufierers : — ^He  reproached  them  with 
indecision ;  and  taunted  them  as  unworthy  to  be 
Bftmbered  with  their  predecessors,  whose  bones 
were  reposing  in  the  valiey  beneath :  he  invoked 
the  mighty  shades  of  Bernard,  of  Benedict,  of 
Ranee— and  appljring  to  his  sorrowing  auditors 
the  language  of  Isaiah,  ''  The  Lord  will  comfort 
2on,  and  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places :"  he 
showed  to  them,  through  the  vistas  of  the  forest 
where  they  were  assembled,  the  road  which  led  to 
their  land  of  promise.  This  harangue  produced 
the  doired  effact,  and  the  departure  was  at  once 
voted  with  acclamation.  A  small  cart  having 
been  prepared  to  convey  the  relics  and  instruments 
€i  penitence,  each  one  bearing  a  satchel  at  his 
hack,  placed  himself  in  the  order  of  march,  and 
tnnung  one  lingering  look  towards  the  forsaken 
home,  moved  in  silent  procession  up  the  hill, 
hiyierto  known  only  as  the  revered  barrier  which 
shut  out  all  access  to  the  world.  Arrived,  after 
many  toils  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  at  one 
k^ue  from  Yal  Sainte,  the  exiles  set  up  their 
cnss  in  a  seduded  vaUey,  skirted  on  every  side  by 


snow-capped  mountains ;  and  possessing  themselves 
of  an  old  mansion,  which  had  been  long  vacated, 
they  re-established  the  rites  and  discipline  which 
they  had  formerly  practised  at  La  Trappe.  In  a 
short  time,  this  newly-founded  institution  received 
the  afiluence  of  so  many  converts,  that  colonies 
were  sent  out  hence  into  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  However,  when  the  conquests  of 
Napoleon  had  rendered  Switzerland  a  tributary  to 
France,  the  monks  were  enforced  to  break  up  their 
seclusion  at  Yal  Sainte ;  to  which,  however,  after 
wandering  into  Grermany,  Russia,  England,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  permitted 
to  return  in  1802.  But  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
in  1815,  and  the  consequent  restoration  of  affiurs 
to  their  former  condition,  brought  to  the  Trappists 
in  Switzerland  the  joyful  promise  of  return  to  the 
valley  of  La  Trappe,  and  the  desolate  and  dese- 
crated halls  of  their  fondly  remembered  dwelling. 
The  enthusiastic  Dom  Augustin,  who  had  led  the 
departure,  now  headed  the  return  of  the  exiles 
from  Yal  Sainte.  Their  first  care,  on  reaching 
the  well  known  spot,  was  to  purchase  the  monas- 
tery from  the  hands  of  the  person  who,  in  the 
general  scramble  of  the  Revolution,  had  become  its 
possessor.  But  a  heap  of  ruins  only  marked  the 
site  of  their  revered  Bethel, — ^the  ivy  had  festooned 
the  portals  of  their  temple — the  briar  arose  upon 
the  basements  of  the  revered  statues — and  the 
howl  of  the  fox,  or  moaning  of  the  owl,  supplied 
the  canticle  of  adoration.  Even  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors  had  not  escaped  the  genml  desolation. 
The  tomb  of  their  beloved  Ranc^  was  levelled  with 
the  dust;  and  the  littie  cross,  which  here  and 
there  had  marked  the  lowly  resting-place  of  a 
brother  vras  carried  hence  to  feed  the  blaze  of  some 
peasant's  hearth.  An  old  granary,  that  had 
escaped  the  almost  imiversal  ravage,  served  as  a 
temporary  chapel  during  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  return  of  the  fraternity  in  1815,  until 
the  completion  of  the  new  church  in  1833 ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  unsettied  condition  of  fSunce 
at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution  in  1830,  the  Trap- 
pists continued  to  work  at  the  re-erection  of  their 
buildings ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August,  1833,  the 
new  church,  which  had  been  raised  upon  the  ashes 
of  the  ancient  one,  was  consecrated  with  great 
splendour  by  the  Bishop  of  Seer,  in  the  presence  of 
a  vast  assemblage  from  all  parts  of  France. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TORIES  AND  WHIGS,  ILLUSTRATED 

BY  THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL. 


Thb  Whigs  have  been  in  the  habit  of  denouncing 
tbe  Tories  for  retaining  and  making  laws  unfa- 
Toumble  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  What  have 
the  Whigs  done,  during  the  years  they  have  been  in 
efiee,  to  amend 'Tory  legislation  regarding  the 
pmsl  The  Whigs  remind  us,  often  enough,  that 
the  Tories  passed  tiie  six  gagging  acts  of  1819  (they 
Mj  nothing  of  the  Whig  collusion  which  fEicihtated 
tbe  passing  of  these  acts ;)  how  comes  it  that  the 

so.  Lxxxvn, — you  viii« 


Whigs,  during  their  ten  years  reign,  have  never 
found  time  or  inclination  to  repeal  the  four  of  these 
acts  which  have  not  expired  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
Whigs  are  willing  that  Tories  should  have  the  dis- 
credit of  passing  bad  laws,  and  that  Whigs  should 
have  the  use  of  them ;  just  as  Tories  are  willing 
that  Whigs  should  have  tiie  odium  of  plunging  this 
country  into  war,  in  order  that  Tories  may  have 

the  emolument  of  carrying  it  on. 
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TOBIES,  WHIGS,  AND  THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL. 


We  wHl  take  the  law  of  libel  as  what  lawyers 
call  a  **  case  in  pointy" 

What  is  a  libel  ?  A  Whig  authority,  the  Edit^ 
Iwrgh  EevUWf  says  s*-^  The  definition  given  of  the 
offence  by  Mr.  loentham  b  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion. *  Any  thhig  which  any  body  at  any  time 
may  be  pleased  to  dislike  for  any  reason.* "  The 
late  Loni  Ellenborough  defined  it  thus: — ^'^Any 
thing  which  hurts  the  feehngs  of  any  body."  The 
definition  of  a  libel  according  to  the  common  law 
is  :-^''  Any  thing  which  may  tend  to  induce  the 
person  or  thing  libelled  to  commit  a  breach  of  the 
peace."  There  is  no  law  declaring  a  libel  to  be 
crinunal,  or  defining  what  a  libel  is.  The  crime  of 
publishing  a  libel  is  what  b  called  a  crime  at  com- 
mon law:  the  first  libeller  punished  was  con- 
demned, ike  judge  said^  because  he  had  broken  the 
common  law^-«  law  which  does  not  exbt  in  the  form 
of  any  statute-^a  law  Which  the  culprit  did  not  know 
was  in  exbtenoe — a  law  which  did  not  exist  until  the 
judge  made  «^  by  hb  decision.  Every  subsequent 
libeller  has  been  punbhed  because  the  first  judge's 
ficHon  (or  lie)  of  '^common  law  "  was  a  precedent. 

We  have  not  yet  stated  half  the  atrocity  of  thb 
libel  law,  as  it  b  called.  A  libel  b  not  a  crime, 
until  a  jury,  by  its  verdict,  makes  it  one.  Any 
man  can  tell  whether  a  certain  act  b  a  theft ; 
any  man  can  tell  whether  a  certain  act  b  a  homi- 
cide ;  but  no  man  can  say  of  a  book,  paragraph,  or 
pamphlet,  that  it  is  a  libel,  until  a  jury  has  de- 
clared it  to  be  one.  And  upon  what  evidence  does 
a  jury  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  publication 
is  a  libel  ?  A  witness  b  produced,  who  swears  he 
purchased  the  obnoxious  publication  ;  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
publication  b  a  libel ;  the  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
that,  in  hb  opinion,  it  b  not  a  libel ;  the  judge  then 
recapitulates  what  the  counsel  on  both  sides  have 
said,  and  adds  that,  in  hb  opinion,  the  publication 
b  a  libel ;  and  the  jury  return  a  verdict  in  confor- 
mity with  the  opinion  of  the  judge. 

The  libel  law  b  bad,  but  that  b  not  all— it  b 
enforced  by  an  unnecessarily  oppressive  and  vexa- 
tious procedure.  *^  We  will  now,"  says  the  author 
of  an  excellent  tract  on  the  law  of  libel,  publbhed 
in  1823,  ^'  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  pursued  in 
a  libel  prosecution :— 1.  The  attorney-general  files 
an  ex^fficio  information ;  or  any  body  selects  a 
passage  or  two  from  a  book,  puts  them  in  the  form 
of  a  bill,  and  goes  before  a  grand  jury.  Here  he 
swears  to  the  purchasing  of  the  book  which  con- 
tains the  alleged  libel ;  and  if  the  grand  jury  think 
the  book  contains  a  libel,  although  not  a  man 
among  them  can  tell  what  a  libel  is,  they  find  the 
biU.  In  either  case  the  first  thing  a  man  knows  of 
having  sold  a  libel  b  generally  from  a  sheriff's 
officer,  who  seizes  and  locks  him  up  in  a  prison. 
And  now  oonunences  a  series  of  most  vexatious  and 
«xpenfiive  dieumatances ;  bail  must  be  given ;  no 
matter  who  may  be  ofieied  as  bail,  the  prosecuted 
person  will  not  be  released  from  prison  till  after 
twenty-four  houn^  notice  from  the  time  he  is  able 
to  give  notice  of  bail,  in  the  prescribed  form ;  and 
then  the  bail  must  attend  the  judge  and  be  ques- 
tioned ;  an  attorney  must  be  employed,  and  various 
expenses  incurred*" 


We  may  remark  parenthetically,  that  the  hold- 
ing to  bail  in  .cases  of  alleged  libel  b  a  compara- 
tively recent  innovation,  and  that  the  history  of  its 
introduction  b  instructive.  On  the  2Sth  of  March 
1808,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  certain  revenue  hwt  be  read ;  and,  ^  the 
safne  having  been  read,"  it  was  ^  ordered  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  l&w 
with  r^fard  to  the  course  of  proceeding  on  indict- 
ments and  informations  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  certain  cases ;  for  authorizing  the  execu- 
tion, in  Scotland,  of  certain  warrants  issued  for 
offences  committed  in  England  ;  and  for  requiring 
officers  taking  bail  in  the  king's  suit,  to  assign  the 
bail-bonds  to  the  king  ;  and  that  Mr.  Attorney- 
general  (Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,)  Mr.  Solicitor-general 
(Sir  Thomas  Plomer,)  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
(Sir  William  Grant,)  do  prepare  and  bring  it  in." 
Who  would  have  expected  that  any  thing  likely  to 
affect  the  liberty  of  persons  accused  of  libel  would 
be  found  in  this  Revenue  Begulatum  BiU?  The 
preamble  declares,  that  ^  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  proceeding  in  indictments  and  informa- 
tions in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  certain  ca»u 
relating  to  the  public  revenue  having  been  found 
beneficial  (t.  e.  by  holding  persons  to  Iwul  for 
their  appearance,  who  had  committed  a  breach  of 
the  statute,)  it  b  expedient  to  extend  the  some  to 
other  caeee."  And  the  statute  then  enacts,  that 
^^  whenever  any  person  shall  be  charged  with  oi^ 
offence  for  which  he  or  she  may  be  prosecuted  by 
indictment  or  information  in  his  majesty's  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  not  being  treaeon  or  fdoi^,  and 
the  same  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  judge  of 
the  same  court  by  affidavit,  or  by  certificate  of  an 
indictment  or  information  being  filed  against  such 
person  in  the  said  court  for  such  offence,"  the  judge 
may  cause  the  party  to  be  apprehended,  and  held 
to  bail ;  and,  '^  in  case  any  such  person  shall  ne- 
glect or  refuse  (it  might  have  been  added — '  or  be 
unable ')  to  become  bound,"  it  shall  be  lawfiil  for 
the  judge  '*  to  commit  such  person  to  the  common 
jail  of  the  county,  city,  or  place  where  the  offence 
shall  have  been  conunitted."  The  statute  thus 
sneakingly  introduced  into  the  House  of  Conunons 
b  the  only  authority  for  holding  a  person  to  bail  for 
an  alleged  seditious  libeL  ^'  Ah,  but,"  says  one  of 
our  Whig  friends, "  that  was  a  Tory  trick."  Wait  a 
little  ;  although  the  bill  does  not  occupy  four  pages 
of  the  usual  parliamentary  printing,  not  a  single 
member  of  the  Opposition  took  the  trouble  to  read 
it.  The  bill  was  introduced,  and  read  a  first  time, 
on  the  above  mentioned  Friday,  the  25th  of  March^ 
1808, — read  a  second  time  at  the  next  sitting  of 
the  house,  on  the  Monday  following,  committed  on 
the  Tuesday,  reported  on  the  Wednesday,  passed 
on  the  Thursday,  and  sent  to  the  Lords  on  the 
Friday,  and  their  concurrence  requested.  One  of 
the  most  atrocious  encroachments  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  subject  thb  century  has  witnessed,  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Whig  guardians  of  the  people's  rights, 
to  pass  through  tiie  House  of  Commons  unchal- 
lenged, and  with  railroad  spe^d.  We  give  their 
partisans  their  choice  between  neglect  of  duty  and 
treachery.  In  the  House  of  Peers,  tlie  progress  of 
the  bill,  owing  to  the  acumen  of  the  late  Earl 
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Staslbap*,  was  »  littk  ratarded ;  bat,  after  a  de- 
soltoiy  faalf-hearied  attack  by  the  Whig  lords, 
psMed,  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  to  six ! 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  character  and 
hiftory  of  the  law  of  libel,  and  the  xneane  of 
canying  it  into  execution,  our  readers  will  be  in 
a  eondition  to  appreciate  the  grace  with  which 
the  Wlugs  have  made  use  of  it  since  they  came 
into  power. 

The  first  case  Uiat  attracts  our  notice  is  that  of 
Lovett  and  Collins,  tried  at  Warwick  for  a  sedi- 
tious libel  in  August,  1839.  Before  proceeding  to 
look  into  the  tpecialties  of  this  case,  we  may  re* 
mark^  t)iAt  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  'these 
men,  by  trying  them  for  a  libely  was  a  gross  deser- 
uoa  of  principle  on  the  part  of  a  government  call- 
ug  itself  liberaL  What  the  government  wished  to 
prove  them  guilty  of,  was  sediiian^  By  accusing 
them  of  publishing  a  tedUioui  UM^  the  Attomey- 
peaeral  enabled  himself  to  dispense  with  proving  any- 
thing but  the  publication  of  the  document  called  a 
seditious  libel.  Had  Lovett  and  CoUins  been  ar- 
laigiied  for  sedition,  acts  must  have  been  proved,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  acts  had  been 
committed ;  and  out  of  the  body  of  evidence  would 
have  ariaen  the  questions  of  intention  and  tendency ; 
snd,  iqx>n  the  discussion  of  these  matters,  the  jury 
wimld  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  judgment 
whether  Lovett  and  Collins  had  or  had  not  done 
anything  seditious.  But,  by  accusing  them  of  a 
adi^OTia  IHiel,  the  Attorney-general  was  only  called 
apon  to  prove  that  the  prisoners  had  published  a 
eertain  document.  He  called  that  document  a 
libel  in  his  indictment ;  the  judge  said  he  was  of 
epinion  that  it  was  a  libel ;  and,  in  deference  to  the 
dieta  of  the  judge,  and  the  first  law-officer  of  the 
oown,  the  jury  found  that  Lovett  and  Collins  had 
pablished  a  seditious  libel ;  when,  in  truth,  it  was 
oolypfoyad  before  them  (andeventhat  imperfectly,) 
that  Lovett  and  Collins  had  published  three  re- 
agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  certain  per- 
There  was  no  proof  of  the  intention  of  the 
prisoners^  no  proof  of  the  tendency  of  the  publica- 
tkm — the  two  things  which  constitute  a  libel.  The 
Attorney-general,  and  the  government  which  em- 
ploys him,  knew  that  this  would  be  the  result ; 
and  it  was  op  this  account  that  they  prosecuted 
Lovett  and  Ccdlins  for  a  seditious  libeL  The  Tories^ 
when  they  were  turned  out  of  pow^,  left  in  esdst- 
eaee  thie  iniquitous  practice  of  the  courts,  (law  we 
caanot  call  it,)  which  enables  a  government  to 
pmeme  the  punishment  of  obnoxious  individuab 
vithoui  producing  evidence  of  their  guilt;  the 
Whiga,  during  their  reign  of  ten  years,  have  not 
taken  one  stop  to  get  the  practice  reformed ;  and 
the  first  opportumty  they  have  bad,  the  Whigs 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  engine  of  oppres- 
■nn  this  anomaly  in  a  free  constitution  of  govem- 
mtot  -to  cmsh  their  adversaries. 

This  is  bad  enough  (although  Whig  partisans 
asw-ardays  seem  to  think,  that  they  have  said 
fosogh  in  vindication  of  their  masters,  when  they 
have  told  u%  thai  what  they  do  the  Tories  did  b^ 
Int  them ;)  but  worse  remains  behind.  Having 
pnwond  the  oandemnation  of  their  adversaries  by 
1^  aMaofl^  ti&e  Wluga  bave  prosecuted  their  ad- 


vantage with  a  mean  and  callous  vindictiveness^ 
of  which  even  the  Tories  wer«  never  guilty. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  oppressive  char- 
acter of  the  enactment  by  which  bail  is  exacted 
from  persons  accused  of  libel,  and  who,  under  that 
pretext,  may  be  subjected  to  imprisonment  before 
they  are  found  guilty.  We  do  not  at  present  re- 
member any  instance  of  a  party,  imprisoned  upon 
an  accusation  of  libel,  being  treated  as  a  felon  under 
the  Tory  regime:  that  improvement  upon  the  libel 
law,  was  reserved  for  a  Whig  dynasty.  From 
the  petition  of  Lovett  and  Collins,  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1839,  it 
appears,  that  when  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  a 
seditious  libel,  bail  was  demanded,  in  the  sum  of 
j£1000,-*-that  is  £500  from  each  of  the  petitioners, 
and  two  securities  in  £250  each.  Until  this 
baU  should  be  forthcoming,  they  (two  poor 
operatives)  were  committed  to  the  county  jail 
of  Warwick;  and  during  the  time  of  their  de* 
tention  there,  they  were  treated  as  felons.  The 
fact  of  their  having  been  so  treated,  is  proved  by 
the  report  of  the  visiting-magistrat^  of  Warwick 
jail,  laid,  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  25th  of  July.  The  magistrates  do  not  con- 
tradict a  single  statement  in  the  petition  of  Lovett 
and  Collins;  they  only  attempt  to  palliate  the 
circumstances,  by  alleging  reasons  in  extenuation, 
and  obtaining  affidavits  from  a  couple  of  turnkeys 
and  a  couple  of  felons,  to  prove  that  Lovett  and 
Collins  did  not  at  the  time  appear  annoyed  by 
their  treatment.  The  prisoners  were  too  stout- 
hearted to  gratify  their  tormentors  by  weak  com* 
plaints;  and,  therefore,  the  visiting-magistrates 
infer  that  they  suffered  nothing !  It  wUl  probably 
be  said  by  Whig  apol<^ts>  that  Lovett  and  Collins 
experienced  this  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
lociekl  authorities,  fcAo  ars  2bnw.  We  will  allow 
this  statement  to  pass  at  its  full  worth,  at 
this  stage  of  our  tale;  suggesting  merely,  that 
these  local  authorities,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
holding  office  during  its  pleasure,  are  still  kept  in 
office  by  the  Whigs. 

After  being  found  guilty  of  a  ^'  seditious  libel,'* 
Lovett  and  Collins  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
for  twelve  months  in  Warwick  jail.  Grovemment 
and  the  Attorney-general  knew  by  this  time  how 
they  had  been  treated  in  Warwick  jail  previous  to 
trial.  Government  and  the  Attorney-general 
knew  that  the  local  authorities  pretended  not  ta 
have  it  in  their  power  to  treat  priscmers  in  any 
other  manner.  Government  and  the  Attorney- 
general  knew  that  the  treatment  of  the  prisonerp^ 
after  sentence,  could  not  be  less  rigorous  than  bef or^ 
trial.  Yet,  government  and  the  Attorney-general 
allowed  Lovett  and  Collins  to  be  sent  back  to 
Warwick  jail.  During  the  worst  times  of  Tory 
persecution,  prisoners,  under  sentence  iox  seditious 
libel,  or  for  blasphemous  libel,  were  never  classed 
with  felons,  nor  subjected  to  the  same  discipline.  In 
l792,MrRidgway,  bookseller,  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  for  seditious  hbel.  Mr  Bidg- 
way  saw  his  friends  in  Newgate,.a|id  was  at  liberty 
in  every  respect,  except  that  he  could  not  get  out 
of  doors.  In  1793,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winterbottom 
was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for 
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fleditiouB  libel.  He  married  while  in  New^faU,  and 
published  a  history  of  America,  in  four  octavo 
volumes,  with  an  Atlas  of  plates.  In  1799,  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  seditious  libel,  was  confined  in 
Dorchester  jail,  but  subjected  to  no  particular 
restraint.  In  1801,  Thomas  Spence,  father  of  the 
Spenceans,  was  imprisoned  for  one  year  in  Salis- 
bury jail,  where  he  was  well  treated.  In  1810, 
WiUiam  Cobbett  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment for  a  seditious  libel.  While  in  New- 
gate, he  had  apartments  in  the  keeper's  house; 
was  subjected  to  no  restraint,  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  his  safe  custody ;  and  carried  on  his 
WMfy  Register.  In  1811,  Leigh  Hunt  was  im- 
prisoned in  Hoxsemonger-lane  jail  for  a  seditious 
libel.  He  had  apartments,  not  in  the  prison,  which 
he  fitted  up  with  great  taste,  and  in  which  he  re- 
ceived daily  visits  from  his  friends  at  all  hours. 
In  1820,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  sentenced  to  the 
Marshalsea,  for  seditious  libel,  lived  in  the 
Marshal's  house — gave  his  word  of  honour  not 
to  go  away—- and  saw  what  company  he  pleased. 
Such  was  the  punishment  of  seditious  libdists  in 
the  alarmist  periods  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Manchester  massacre— under  Pitt  and  Castle- 
reagh.  The  Tories  feared  and  hated  ^'seditious 
libels ;"  but  they  did  not  venture  so  far  to  outrage 
public  morals,  as  to  represent  the  seditious  libelist 
as  necessarily  an  infamous  character.  They  did 
not  venture  upon  inflicting  punishments  altogether 
disproportionate.  They  made  some  distinction 
between  the  felon  and  the  angry  controversialist. 
'  Let  us  now  see  how  the  Whigs  treat  *^  seditious 
libellers^"  in  the  persons  of  Lovett  and  Collins. 
They  were  placed  on  the  felon's  side  in  Warwick 
jail,  and  subjected  to  the  same  discipline  as  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners  in  that  department.  They 
were  confined  in  a  cell.  Their  allowance  of  food  was 
insufficient  for  the  preservation  of  their  health. 
They  were  only  allowed  to  see  their  friends  once 
in  three  months.  They  were  not  allowed  to  corre- 
spond even  with  their  wives,  unless  their  letters 
were  examined  previously  to  their  being  sent  ofi^ 
A  letter  from  Lovett  to  his  mother  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  out,  because  it  contained  the  following 
sentences— •'' expressive  of  feelings  which  the  ma- 
l^rates  did  not  approve  of" : — 

^^  I  regret  to  hear  that  you  are  making  yourself 
uneasy  on  my  account ;  and,  therefore  write  to 
assure  you,  that  I  am  in  tolerably  good  health,  and 
that  the  cause  for  which  I  am  here  will  never,  I 
trust,  cause  my  spirits  to  fail  me.  You  naturally 
feel  pained  to  hear  of  your  son  being  the  inmate  of 
a  prison ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  your  sound 
discrimination  will  lead  you  io  perceive  that  im- 
prisonment is  not  alone  confined  to  the  guilty. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  exalted  of  men  have 
met  with  imprisonment,  and  oftimes  death,  in  the 
prosecution  of  truth,  humanity,  and  justice  ;  and, 
with  no  ambition  for  political  martyidom,  I  hope 
to  see  the  cause  triumphant  for  which  I  am  now 
snfiering ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  feel  satufied  that 
the  object  was  worthy  of  my  humble  sacrifice  in 
its  support.  An  unworthy  cause  and  a  bad  con- 
science render  the  best  home  intolerable,  while  the 


consciousness  of  a  righteous  pursuit  casts  a  ray  of 
cheerfulness  and  hope  around  the  cell  of  a  prison. 
I  pray  you,  therefore,  do  not  be  disheartened  on 
my  account ;  rather  rejoice  that  your  industiy  and 
good  example  planted  the  seeds  of  investigation  and 
inquiry  in  the  mind  of  your  son,  whidi  led  him 
onward  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  r^ardless  of  conse- 
quences, and  established  in  him  a  zealous  deter« 
mination  to  make  mankind  the  better  for  his 
existence.  Had  you  been  neglectful  of  my  youth, 
had  you  been  an  example  of  indolence  or  profligacy, 
I  might  have  been  in  this,  or  even  a  worse  sitna- 
tion,  criminated  in  mind,  and  with  far  diflerent 
feelkigs  of  heart  towards  you,  than  those  I  now 
entertain." 

This  attempt  of  a  son  in  prison,  to  alleviate  the 
anxiety  of  his  mother,  the  Warwickshire  magis- 
trates (genuine  representatives  of  those  of  Shak- 
speare's  day)  ^'  did  not  approve  of."  There  is  no- 
thing stilted  in  the  style  that  rings  hollow ;  and, 
having  the  honour  to  know  William  Lovett,  we 
can  bear  witness,  that  these  are  the  unafiected 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  that  his  conduct, 
through  life  shows  that  they  exerdse  a  regolating 
influence  over  his  actions.  But  language  like  this 
the  Warwickshire  ma^strates  were  incapable  of 
comprehending ;  and,  consequently,  they  **did  not 
approve "  of  it.  We  return  to  the  privations  of 
the  prisoners.  Applications,  by  themselves  and 
friends,  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  a  little  extra 
food,  were  rejected.  A  letter  sent  from  Birming- 
ham to  Collins,  on  the  14th  of  October,  giving  him 
an  account  of  a  petition  in  his  favour,  by  several 
non-political  gentlemen  of  that  town,  was  kept 
back  from  him  till  the  22d.  Great  care  seems  to 
have  been  taken  that  they  should  read  nothing 
^improper."  The  following  passage,  in  a  letter 
from  Lovett  to  his  wife,  we  quote,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  paltry  peddling  of  **  these  authorities." 

^^  I  have  received  the  books  yov  sent  me,  ex- 
cepting the  numbers  of  Ckamber^s  Jaumal,  the 
Westminster  Review^  and  Taii^s  Moffoziney  which, 
I  understand,  are  to  be  more  scrupulously  exa- 
mined than  the  other  works^  to  see  if  they  are  fit 
books  for  us  to  have." 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  restrictions,  un- 
warranted by  a  simple  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
occasioned  merely  imaginary  inconvenience  to  the 
prisoners.  Their  healtii  gave  way  under  it.  Even 
the  robust  frame  of  John  Collins  was  afiected ;  and 
the  more  deHcate  constitution  of  Lovett  has  been 
shattered  to  an  extent  that  forced  him  to  seek  the 
reinvigoration  of  his  frame  in  an  excursion  to  his 
native  county  of  Cornwall — to  an  extent  that  af- 
fords slender  hope  of  entire  convalescence. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  question  which  we  in 
part  waved  before.  How  far  were  the  visiting- 
magistrates  of  Warwick  jail  alone  to  blame  for  the 
illegal  increase  of  the  punishment  of  Lovett  and 
ColUns?  or  how  far  are  ministers  to  be  bhuned? 
A  word  from  the  Attorney-general,  when  the  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  would  have  altered  the 
destination  of  the  prisoners ;  and  from  the  way  in 
which  they  had  been  treated  in  Warwick  jail  h^ore 
trial,  the  Attorney-general  and  his  noasters  knew 
well  what  kind  of  treatment  awaitedl  them  there 
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aiier  sentenee.     During  the  whole  of  the  contro- 
xerey  which  has  been  waged  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment relative  to  the  treatment  of  Lovett  and  Col- 
lins, ministers  have  not  attempted  to  defend  their 
treatment,  and  by  attempting  to  shift  the  responsi- 
hility,  they  have  tacitly  admitted  that  it  was  inde- 
fensible.    But  ministers  knew  beforehand  to  what 
treatment  they  were  sending  these  men ;  they  could 
lure  had  them  sent  elsewhere ;  they  have  allowed 
litbers  to  perpetrate  for  them  illegal  cruelties  which 
they,  in  their  vindictiveness,  wished  to  see  inflicted, 
bat,  in  their  cowardice,  durst  not  inflict.     When 
the  humane  gentlemen  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
cise  of  Lovett  and  Collins,  applied  to  ministers, 
they  were  told,  **  the  visiting-magistrates  are  the 
only  parties  who  have  the  power  to  set  matters  to 
riqhta,"     When  they  applied  to  the  magbtrates, 
they  were   told,  **  The  Secretary  of  State  alone 
hss  the  power."     Without  pretending  to  say  that 
the  prisoners  were  not  harshly  treated,  these  two 
sft<5  of  worthies  kept  bandying  from  one  to  the 
«/ther  the  task  of  redressing  the  wrong.    While  we 
wad  their  respective  arguments  to  show  that  it 
was  no  duty  of  theirs  to  act  in  consistency  with 
cr»imnon  humanity,  we  feel  inclined  to  address  them 
in  the  words  of  the  Antiquary,  when  told  by  the 
chaise-driver  that  he  was  not  bound  to  replace  the 
shoe  the  horse  had  lost,  that  Jamie  Somebody  was 
IcKind  to  uphold  the  beast  in  shoes : — "  And  when 
Tou  go, — to  where  you  deserve,  sir,  who  do  you 
think  is  to  uphold  you  for  your  inhumanity  ?" 

^iinisters  knew  beforehand,  from  the  experience 
of  the  treatment  Lovett  and  Collins  had  experienced 
in  prison  before  trial,  how  the  magistrates  would 
act.  Ministers  knew  beforehand  that  the  visiting- 
magistrates,  with  one  exception,  were  bigoted 
Tories,  who  made  their  dislike  to  Chartists  a  per- 
t^mal  feeling.  Ministers  persisted  in  pretending  to 
believe  that  the  reports  of  the  visiting  magistrates, 
»j«iring  that  the  health  of  Lovett  and  Collins  was 
not  injuriously  aflected  by  their  treatment  in  jail, 
was  true,  although  Lord  John  Russell  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  letter,  from  the  only  liberal  politician 
among  them,  containing  these  statements  : — 

"  The  whole  of  the  visiting-magistrates,  with 
the  exception  of  myself,  consider  that  this  is  no 
case  for  their  interference ;  as  they  said,  they  thought 
the  offence  for  which  Lovett  and  Collins  were  con- 
victed waa  one  of  the  gravest  kind.  Again  I  beg 
ti  inform  your  lordship,  that  I  was  present  when 

the  certificate  of ^  the  surgeon  of  the  jail,  was 

>ij<ned  by  all  the  other  visiting-magistrates :  I  de- 
dined  to  sign  the  document,  and  stated  my  reasons, 
as  I  felt  confident,  from  my  own  observations,  that 
the  contraiy  was  the  fact,  and  that  William  Lovett 
i«<  not  in  good  health.  Before  I  left  Warwick,  yes- 
terday morning,  I  saw  both  the  prisoners,  Lovett 
an<l  Collins,  in  the  jail,  and  they  were  both  looking 
verv  ill.  I  am  therefore  anxious  that  vour  lord- 
Khip  should  send  your  own  medical  attendant  to 
see  Lovett,  and  to  report  the  state  of  his  health. 
1  will  gladly  pay  the  expenses  of  his  visit." 

This  letter  produced  no  effect  upon  the  predeter- 
mination of  ministers  to  leave  the  prisoners  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  visiting-magistrates ;  but  it 
hi  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  tlie  Return,  printed  by 
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order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  14th  Fcbruaiy, 
184(),  purporting  to  be  "  Copies  of  any  Memorials 
or  Correspondence  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
William  Lovett  and  John  Collins,  now  prisoners 
in  Warwick  gaol,"  t/iis  letter  is  suppressed,  along 
with  some  others.  The  suppression  of  such  a  do- 
cument is  an  awkward  confession  on  the  part  of 
ministers ;  and  not  less  awkward  is  the  practical 
confession  involved  in  the  fact,  that  a  short  time 
before  Lovett's  liberation,  he  was  fed  upon  beef- 
steaks and  port  wine  to  keep  him  from  sinking 
entirely. 

This,  then,  is  wliat  the  Whigs  have  done  with 
the  law  of  libel.  They  mherited  it,  an  instiniment 
of  oppression,  from  the  Tories  ;  they  have  care- 
fully preserved  it,  and  rendered  it  more  stringent ; 
they  have  increased  the  punishment  of  an  ano- 
malous offence,  not  indeed  by  smugi^ling  an  act  of 
parliament  through  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the 
Tories  did  in  1808,  but  l)y  what  is  still  worse, 
sanctioning  the  perversion  of  an  act  meant  to 
regulate  the  treatment  of  felons  alone,  to  a  totally 
different  class  of  offenders.  When  they  are  turned 
out  of  office,  as  they  soon  must  be,  they  wiU  re- 
store to  the  Tories  their  original  instrument  of.  tor- 
ture for  political  offenders,  much  improved  for  their 
purposes. 

We  have  sought,  in  the  case  we  have  been  re- 
vie^ving,  to  apportion  impartially  to  Whigs  and 
Tories  their  respective  shares  of  merit,  in  making 
the  law  of  libel  what  it  is.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
pass  over  unnoticed  the  share  which  some  "  re- 
spectable" people  seem  determined  to  have  in  the 
perpetuation  of  this  Whig-Tory  gag  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  An  an'angcment  between  the 
Chartists  of  Edinburgh  and  the  middle-class  liberals, 
who  calleil  a  meeting  to  congratulate  the  Queen 
on  her  recent  delivery,  and  to  suggest  a  political  am- 
nesty, was  brokeh  off*  because  the  said  middle-class 
liberals  were  not  certain  that  the  provost  would 
allow  such  a  motion  to  be  put.  Why  did  not  they 
try  ?  In  Glasgow,  the  very  name  of  an  amnesty 
was  hooted  down  by  "  the  loyalists,"  met  to  pass 
a  congratulatory  address.  In  France,  occasions  of 
gladness  in  the  I'oyal  family  have  more  than  once 
been  made  the  pretexts  for  according  pardon  to 
political  offenders.  The  Whig  newspapers  have 
repeatedly  blamed  Louis  Philippe  for  allowing  his 
amnesties  to  lose  half  their  grace  by  his  tardiness. 
What  are  these  newspapers,  and  the  gobe-monches 
who  allow  them  to  dictate  their  opinions  to  them, 
saying,  now  that  the  birth  of  a  princess  has  af- 
foi-ded  the  Queen  a  fair  excuse  for  exercising  the 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy  \  An  extension  of 
pardon  to  all  who  are  now  suft'ering  punishment  for 
any  political  offences,  sliort  of  actual  violence, 
would,  at  this  moment,  be  less  an,  act  of  mercy 
than  of  strict  justice.  The  case  of  Lovett  and 
Collins  shows  how  the  law  has  been  strained,  in 
order  to  get  them  punislied.  The  extending  the 
punishment  of  felons  to  political  offenders,  is  most 
dangerous  to  liberty.  It  is  the  Scotch  cases  of 
Muir  and  Gerald  over  again.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  lower  the  self-respect  of  the  indivi  Juals  punished, 
and  to  impress  the  advocates  of  Ihesa  opinions 
with   a  brand  which  injures  their  cause;   and 
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when  the  members  of  the  unprivileged,  the  suf- 
fering classes  alone,  are  visited  by  this  excess 
of  punishment,  it  necessarily  renders  them  bitter 
and  vindictive  towards  all  who  participate  in 
inflicting  the  wrong.  If  the  liberals  of  the 
middle  classes  sincerely  wish  to  see  a  reunion  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  working  classes  brought 
about,  they  have  here  a  fair  opportunity  of  hasten- 
ing that  desirable  end.  If  they  hang  back,  their 
conduct  will  only  admit  of  one  interpretation — that 
they  are  animated  by  a  cowardly,  vindictive  feel- 
ing, towards  those  who  have  troubled  their  repose. 


Mere  selfishness  might  prompt  them  to  do  what 
is  right  in  this  matter.  The  precedent  afforded,  by 
the  treatment  of  ^'libellers"  among  the  working 
classes,  by  the  present  ministry,  may,  by  the  next, 
be  extended  to  the  middle  classes.  If  any  thing  b 
to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  quickly ;  and  the  public 
must  take  the  management  of  the  business  into 
its  own  hands.  From  ministers  there  is  nothing 
to  hope,  and  without  their  advice  the  crown  can 
originate  nothing.  It  remains  to  be  asked: 
Would  a  Whig  Opposition  have  quietly  submitted 
to  what  a  Whig  Government  has  done? 
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We  are  astonished  that  this  work  has  not  made 
more  noise,  first  in  the  fashionable,  and  then  in 
the  lower  spheres,  if  not  for  its  merits,  which  are 
various  and  considerable,  then  for  its  anecdotes, 
gossip,  and  malice:  the  last  word  we  beg  our 
readers  to  understand  in  the  French  sense,  and  not 
in  the  bitter  British  signification  of  the  term. 
Miss  Pigott's  work  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
telling  what  few  travelling  ladies  besides  herself 
eould  have  had  opportunities  to  know,  than  for  the 
insight  it  affords  into  the  modes  of  life,  habits  of 
thought,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  manner  of  being, 
of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  English,  German, 
and  French  aristocracy. 

The  authoress,  belonging  by  birth  to  one  of  those 
proud  families  of  ancient  English  gentty,  who 
**  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,"  and  who  look  down 
with  something  bordering  on  contempt  upon  two- 
thirds  of  the  peerage,  must,  we  presume,  have  been 
**of  a  certain  age"  when  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  permitted  her  to  visit  the  continent, 
where  she  has  since  spent  many  years.  In  several 
instances,  she  was  among  the  first  of  the  English 
ladies  who  repaired  to  those  German  watering- 
places,  since  grown  into  fame .  Whether  on  account 
of  novelty,  her  good  introductions,  or  a  talisman 
which  she  carried,  and  which  we  shall  afterwards 
describe,  or  her  birth  and  connexions,  this  lady 
was  much  more  freely  i^eceived  than  it  is  at  all 
usual  with  ordinary  English  travellers  not  only 
at  the  petty  German  courts,  and  at  Brussels 
and  the  Hague,  but  in  the  castles  and  country 
residences  of  the  nobility.  This,  we  apprehend,  is 
not  now  at  all  usual  even  with  the  well-certificated 
English.  There  might  have  been  pity  for  her  as  a 
"lone  gentlewoman."  She  evidently  was  not 
troubled  with  mauvaise  honte;  she  travelled  in 
respectable  if  not  lordly  style,  possessed  many 
accomplishments,  and  the  talisman  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  This  was  a  collection  of  the  portraits 
of  remarkable  persons,  taken  by  herself,  which 
everybody  was  anxious  to  see,  while  many  were 
desirous  of  having  their  own  likenesses  added  to 
Miss  Pigott's  recherchS  collection  of  notabilities  and 
beauties.  Ennui  is  the  disease  of  German,  as  of  other 
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petty  courts ;  and  inordinate  curiosity  about  trifles 
is  one  of  ennui^s  most  harmless  modes  of  seeking 
relief.  Miss  Pigott  seems  to  have  understood  the 
case  fully.  It  was  made  a  favour  to  see  her  port- 
folios, and  a  greater  favour  still  to  be  added  to  the 
select  number  of  her  chosen  ''  beautiful  and  brave/' 
celebrated,  and  high-bom.  The  portfolio  was  in 
Germany  her  ptuse-partout ;  but,  without  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  rank  and  connexion,  even  it 
might  have  failed.  At  all  events,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  concurring  causes,  she  saw,  and 
tlmt  closely,  a  great  deal  of  continental  character 
and  manners,  from  *^  the  palace  to  the  cottage ;" 
and  she  is  in  certain  respects  a  shrewd  observer, 
and  always  a  frank  speaker ;  so  that,  after  the 
endless  volumes  of  continental  travels  with  which 
the  public  have  been  favoured,  no  writer  displays 
so  much  of  the  aristocratic  domestic  life  of  Germany 
as  this  lady,  save  Captain  Basil  Hall;  and  his 
experience  is  limited  to  one  Schloss  and  its  rural 
neighbourhood.  On  French  society,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  Miss  Pigott  is 
equally  communicative.  But  either  the  field  is  less 
rich,  or  time  has  impaired  the  traveller's  powers ; 
for  tlie  latter  lialf  of  her  work,  referring  to  a  period 
many  years  subsequent  to  her  visit  to  Germany, 
is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  her  early  letters.  She 
seems  even  to  have  forgotten  her  own  language, 
and  the  style  is  as  faulty  as  the  matter  is  often 
trivial.  Our  review  is,  therefore,  nearly  limited  to 
the  first  half  of  the  work.  The  whole  purports 
to  have  been  revised  by  Gait  in  the  last  days  of 
his  life.  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  also,  appears  to 
have  had  some  concern  in  the  affair ;  and  she  has 
taken  the  opportunity  of  speaking  handsomely  and 
kindly  of  poor  Gait ;  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
other  literary  friend  has  yet  done. 

The  form  of  the  early  part  of  tiie  work  is  letters, 
which  are  addressed  to  the  female  friends  of  the 
writer  in  France  and  England,  in  the  style  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley's  epistles ;  to  which  Mr.  Gait  fancies 
Miss  Pigott's  quite  equal.  The  travelling  English, 
then  first  let  loose  on  the  continent,  after  a  twenty 
years'  embargo,  with  their  senseless  pride,  their  ab- 
surd caprices,  and  ridiculous  humours,  furnish  some 
of  the  most  piquant  passages  in  these  letters.  Miss 
Pigott  had  been  for  some  time  in  Paris  ;  but  we  first 
hear  of  her  at  Brussels,  then  the  pet  sojonxn  of 
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die  Engliflhy  to  wliioh  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  attraction ; 
and  where  intrigues  amorous  and  political,  private 
theatricaXsy  and  violent  quarrels  about  rival 
preacher%  were  the  leading  amusements  of  the 
English  society  of  the  tfane.  From  thence,  when 
the  season  was  over,  Miss  Pigott  repaired  to  Spa; 
before  the  taste,  and  endless  wants,  and  gold,  of  the 
English  had  improved  the  accommodations  of  that 
celebrated  spot.  Une  dame  AnglaUe  was  a  prodi- 
gious curiosity  at  that  period  ;  and  the  bold  pedes- 
trian and  solitary  rambling  habits  which  Miss 
Hgott  had  brought  from  hei  native  country  in- 
creased the  curiosity  about  so  independent  a  fenme 
«fe.  Among  the  first  acquaintances  whom  she 
Bttade  at  Spa,  was  General  Ever«,  and  the  Baroness 
his  lady,  to  whom  she  was  introduced  by  a  worthy 
&t  curate,  the  uncle  of  the  general,  who  very  na- 
turally fancied  his  nephew  the  greatest  man  m  the 
worlds  and  well  deserving  a  pliuse  in  Miss  Pigott's 
picture-gallery. 

As  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  men  and 
women  of  real  life,  where  they  are  at  all  worth 
blowing,  are  quite  as  attractive  and  am^iwyiy  as 
those  of  fiction,  and  a  good  deal  more  instructive ; 
andas,  with  Mrs,  Jameson,  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  others 
m  our  mind,  we  can  refer  to  no  authority  where 
those  of  Germany  are  so  minutely  described  by 
an  Englishwoman,  we  shall  borrow  thu  authentic 
eouple  firom  Miss  Pigott's  portfolio.  The  scene  is 
Spa. 

My  levtfe  at  breakfiut  was  augmented  by  the  presence 
•f  General  Evera ;  his  reverend  uncle  could  no  longer 
«nh  his  impatience  and  terrestrial  vanity ;  therefore, 
arming  hunself  with  stont-heartedness,  he  came  forward 
(his  br^Tiaire  as  usual  in  his  hand,)  to  present  his  star  of 
fime  and  prowess,  the  redoubtable  commandant  of  the 
fortress  and  town  of  Namui^-a  colossal  soldier-like 
figure,  exceeding  the  ordinary  stature  of  man ;  the  very 
ground  seemed  to  tremble  under  his  firm  martial  step 
and  fierce  warrior  bearing.  He  was,  in  fiwst,  a  man  of 
warlike  aspect ;  the  lineaments  of  his  fiice  were  promi- 
nent, the  lower  part  concealed  in  ample  mustachios. 
He  advanced  smoking  a  long  and  richly  ornamented 
oriental  pipe ;  the  fumes  ascending  threw  out  clouds  that 
partially  enveloped  his  military  cap,  while  his  quick, 
keen,  clear  eyes,  seemed  to  express  fearftil  defiance  to 
every  warrior  in  Christendom. 

But  I  could  discern  a  radiant  expression  of  softer  feel- 
ing, something  of  amicable  and  benevolent  thoughts,  as 
he  was  receiving  my  cordial  salutations  of  courtesy ;  for 
the  general's  having  bravely  fought  in  conjunction  with 
the  legions  of  my  country  under  her  illustrious  chieftain, 
wis  a  certain  passport  to  a  patriotic  British  female. 

The  man  of  prayer  stood  there  aloof,  like  a  symbol  of 
peace  about  to  extend  olive  branches  o'er  the  laurels  of 
his  Taliant  nephew ;  he  needed  only  the  olive  branch,  for 
he  had,  as  usual,  his  breviary,  which  he  opened  and  shut 
tt  intervals,  that  gave  him  the  air  of  intending  to  pro- 
nounce the  benediction  over  the  two  beings  before  him, 
who  were  so  singularly  contrasted  in  figure,  mien,  prin- 
riplea,  and  nativity.  Each  seated  himself  at  my  table, 
when  an  animated  conversation  ensued,  highly  interest- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  warrior,  and  that  made  the  hours 
eirculate  in  unobserved  rapidity  until  noon-day ;  having 
QBoothed  the  way  to  our  mntual  ease  and  good  under- 
sUnding,  by  entering  immediately  into  a  few  details  of 
liislife. 

(knenl  Evers  is  of  Belgian  origin ;  but  soon  after  his 

ibt  deb&t  in  a  military  career,  his  country  becoming  the 

fKfiad  acquisition  of  France,  he  had  no  other  alternative 

ha  to  enter  the  French  service ;  and  he  made  his  first 

tmj  ia  anuB  in  the  school  of  Moreau ;  under  the  aus* 


pices  of  that  celebrated  man,  he  served  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Consulship  and  the  Empire.  He  pretends 
to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  respect- 
able Pius  the  seventh,  from  a  plot  to  poison  his  Holiness ; 
and  he  confessed  that  in  the  impetuosity  and  confiding 
candour  of  youth,  he  had  been  led  astray  to  form  one  in 
a  lawless  combination*  with  twenty  colonels  who  had 
determined  to  assassinate  Napoleon  on  his  accession  to 
the  consulship,  from  which  the  prudence  of  a  zealous 
friend  had  timely  withdrawn  him,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  follow  loyally  whoever  became  the  chieftain  of  his 
country ;  at  this  part  of  the  nephew's  relation,  the  reve- 
rend uncle  and  preceptor  cast  a  furtive  look  of  shame, 
as  fearing  to  have  excited  my  contempt  of  his  zeal  as  a 
preceptor.  On  Belgium  being  ceded  to  Holland  by  the 
flat  of  the  famous  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  gave  his  alle- 
giance to  the  sovereign  of  his  native  laud,  and  his  mili- 
tary talents  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo ;  where  he  acquired 
an  additional  quota  of  fame,  with  so  many  glorious 
wounds,  that  his  general  health  is  irretrievably  impaired, 
and  he  is  come  here  to  make  trial  of  the  efiicacy  of  these 
I  salubrious  warm  baths ;  retiring  for  a  time  from  the 
fatiguing  government  of  Namur  and  the  Luxembourg, 
which  his  grateful  king  has  lately  bestowed,  with  other 
honours  and  tributes  to  his  brave  ardour  in  his  service. 

Madame  la  Baronne  joined  us — a  Saxon  lady,  possess- 
ing very  striking  remains  of  former  personal  beauty,  that 
seem  to  have  faded  more  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  un- 
quiet mind,  than  by  the  usual  exhausting  effects  of  time  ; 
for  there  rest  on  her  brow  lines  of  care,  and  slight  Airrows, 
indicative  that  the  fiercer  passions  of  her  soul  had  done 
their  heavier  work;  her  form,  which  must  have  once 
been  oonunanding  and  replete  with  dignity,  now  only 
exhibits  a  graceless  fi^rt^,  and  an  unlovely  vivacity  of 
temperament ;  a  decayed  beauty,  withered  in  heart,  like 
a  tree  in  its  prime,  shorn  of  its  lovely  foliage,  and  blasted 
by  the  sharp  winds  of  cheerless  November. 

She  addressed,  in  wrangling  phrases,  and  unharmo- 
nious  tones,  the  modest  curate,  who  cast  towards  me  a 
significant  humorous  glance,  that  expressed,*'  I  know  her 
humours  well ;"  which  decided  me  to  keep  on  amicable 
terms  with  my  new  Saxon  acquaintance,  for  I  imagine 
her  displeasure  would  be  formidable  to  encounter.  Eyen 
that  mirror  of  hardihood,  the  general,  his  nerves  ever 
invulnerable  to  the  cannon's  roar,  seems  to  quail  under 

the  influence  of  a  wayward  female's  eloquence. 

*♦♦♦♦• 

I  terminated  the  evening  by  a  drive  with  General 
Evers  and  his  lady,  in  their  open  carriage ;  but  the 
roughness  of  the  roads  incommoded  the  general,  render- 
ing his  wounds  more  painf\il,  and  the  nerves  of  Madame 
more  irritable ;  which  made  me  urge  an  earlier  return 
to  kead'qw^rten — that  irritable  temperament  so  often 
perceptible  in  females,  that  mars  conversation,  inter- 
rupting the  subject  in  discussion  at  every  moment  by 
wailing  plaints,  for  which  there  is  no  additional  cause, 
and  which  evinces  a  surmounting  spirit  of  egotism  ;  but 
there  is  a  redeeming  point  in  the  character  of  Madame, 
in  the  excessive  attachment  she  bears  to  her  oara  tpoto, 
that  gives  her  a  keener  foresight  of  the  mutability  of  his 
existence  under  a  ruined  constitution ;  although  she  ex- 
emplifies it  (unfortufuUdy  for  both)  in  the  fVetfbl  way- 
wardness of  a  spoilt  child,  that  lessens  the  interest  her 
domestic  position  would  otherwise  excite. 

As  a  picture  of  Crerman  domestic  manners,  as 
well  as  of  Miss  Pigott's  lively  style  at  this  period 
of  her  life,  we  shall  follow  her  Spa  friends  to  their 
villa-residence,  near  Namur,  at  whi^  she  soon 
afterwards  visited  them. 

I  walked  firom  the  port  to  the  excellent  h6tel  d'Har- 
champ.  The  next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast, 
I  was  coitdncted  to  the  humble  small  villa,  bathed  by 
the  limpid  waters  of  the  Meuse,  where  retires  occa- 
sionally my  Chaudfontaine  friend.  General  Evers,  mili- 
tary governor  of  Luxembourg.  Opening  a  little  wicket  I 
passed  into  an  orchard,  then  into  a  garden,  not  in  the 

*  Oudet's  conspiracy.— £  T,  Af, 
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best  order^  where  a  laquey  and  two  soldiers  were  ajsaist- 
ing  some  old  women  in  collecting  the  harvest  of  autumnal 
fruits  and  regetables.  There  were  golden  tinted  apples 
in  abundance,  without  the  Hesperides,  or  their  dragon  ; 
but  there  stood  a  Hercules  form,  the  general,  clothed  in 
an  old  military  jacket  that  rendered  his  stature  still 
more  remarkable ;  but  his  countenance  was  more  wan, 
and  an  air  of  increased  suffering  was  expressed  in  his 
once  commanding  figure.  The  man  who  had  aided 
Napoleon  in  slaying  thousands,  and  Ijad  since  aided  our 
allies  in  subjugating  that  military  tyrant  and  his  hosts, 
was  now  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  feathered 
tribe,  in  the  peaoefhl  occupation  of  feeding  a  flight  of 
thirty  pigeons,  of  the  rarest  species,  firom  distant  climes. 

The  baron  instantly  adyanced  on  seeing  me,  his  dig- 
nity in  nowise  ruffled,  but  seeming  rather  to  increase 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  simple  solitary  style  of  life 
in  which  I  discovered  him,  exclaiming,  *^  Here  you  find 
the  warrior  Evers,  sans  fa^on,  an  sein  de  sa  fomille." 

**  Yes,''  I  replied,  **  the  great  general,  who  has  led 
legions  to  conquest,  is  now  reposing  in  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  its  attractive  analogous  attendants,  the  pro- 
digal Ceres  and  Pomona." 

After  a  world  of  kind  greetings,  and  hospitable  cour- 
tesies, he  returned  with  complacency  to  the  occupation 
in  which  I  found  him  ;  and  while  finidiing  to  serve  the 
repasts  of  his  plumed  favourites,  he  named  their  class  in 
natural  history,  and  their  native  countries.  Till  then  I 
had  no  idea  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  this  species  of 
birds  of  the  air; — ^the  Muscovy  and  the  Pologne  appeared 
pre-eminent  in  brilliancy  of  feather  toilet ;  with  them 
were  promiscuously  mingled  turkeys,  fowls,  and  ducks. 
Towards  these  humbler  victims  for  future  culinary  skill, 
and  the  honours  of  the  banquets  of  modem  days,  the 
baron  assumed  more  dignity,  affecting  to  drive  them 
away  with  expressions  of  contempt,  turning  at  the  same 
moment,  to  caress  and  receive  the  caresses  of  a  beautiful 
fawn  confined  in  a  trellis  prison.  He  then  led  me  into 
the  house,  stopping  to  regard  a  numerous  fiight  of 
feathered  choristers,  the  canaries,  blackbirds,  and  gold- 
finches, prisoners  in  their  lattice-wire  cages,  suspended 
in  the  small  hall  of  entrance,  where  sat  the  femme  de 
chambre,  mending  the  general's  coat,  and  surrounded  by 
decayed  fruit,  soiled  linen,  and  other  emblems  of  untidy 
household  disorder ;  but  the  salon  of  reception  was  neatly 
arranged.  From  thence  we  passed  again  into  disorder, 
on  entering  the  adjoining  bed-chamber,  where  we  found 
Madame  la  Barrone  just  risen  from  her  couch,  and  under 
the  hands  of  a  dirty-looking  provincial  hair-dresser, — ^her 
lovely  chesnut-colour  locks  falling  dishevelled  over  her 
shoulders,  her  fine  features  sharpened  by  age,  and  the 
havoc  of  an  undisciplined  mind ;  she  sat  there,  a  beauty 
in  her  decline,  amidst  remnants  of  fhiit,  linen,  the  dirty 
strewed  pell-mell  with  the  clean.  On  the  walls  were 
hung  the  handsome  portraits  of  the  hero  and  of  Madame, 
serving  as  tell-tales  of  what  the  living  models  had  been 
some  few  years  gone  by,  and  also  trophies  gained  in  the 
field  and  in  the  chase  ;  tattered  banners,  sabres,  and 
pistols,  were  mingled  with  the  spoils  of  the  forests  and 
of  the  plains. 

The  general  had  ordered  his  caleche,  in  which  we 
drove  forthwith  to  his  town  residence,  stopping  en  pas- 
sant at  hijB  traiteur's,  to  order  ^bon  diner  pour  huit 
personnes." 

In  the  saloon  hangs  the  general's  portrait  in  the  Bel- 
gian full-dress  uniform,  and  under  it  stands  his  bust  in 
marble,  habited  as  a  French  general ;  in  pointing  it  out 
to  my  observation,  he  said  with  vivacity : — 

**  Mademoiselle,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  -what 
I  have  been,  nor  of  what  I  now  am.*^ 

As  the  general  was  busy,  previous  to  an  ex- 
pected visit  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  inspect 
the  fortifications,  he  consigned  Miss  Pigott  to  the 
care  of  an  ugly,  but  very  pleasant  aide-de-camp, 
who  undertook  to  show  her  the  lions  of  Namur. 
On  her  return,  she  continues : — 

I  found  Madame  la  Baronne,  in  her  sunny  bed-cham- 
ber, playing  at  cards.    She  politely  threw  them  aside  at 


my  entrance,  but  not  without  uttering  a  peevish  excla- 
mation on  the  difficulty  of  ^killing  time."  Almost 
immediately  the  general  entered,  and  led  me  to  the 
banquet,  where  we  were  joined  by  another  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  Le  Comte  de  Pestre,  his  cousin,  simply  clad 
in  a  suit  of  mourning,  that  contrasted  singularly  with 
the  sportsman's  dress,  and  the  chase  accoutrements  of  a 
dauntless  martial-looking  whiskerando  officer,  who  bad 
just  entered  from  a  shooting  excursion,  swinging  his 
fowling-piece,  and  loaded  with  the  morning  spoils  of 
sylvan  warfare,  which  he  dashed  on  the  floor  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  without  respect  to  persons,  or  to  the 
ftoiiture. 

The  general  did  the  honours,  as  one  long  habituated 
to  preside  at  military  banquets ;  while  Madame  spoke 
little,  and  scarcely  tasted  of  the  festin,  seeming  to  like 
nothing,  to  have  no  enjoyment  in  the  passing  scenes  of 
life ;  her  naturally  dissatisfied  temper  having  been  in- 
creased since  our  separation  at  La  Chaudfontaine  by  a 
fall  from  her  carriage ;  her  perturbed  mind  was  expressed 
in  her  eyes,  that  wandering  restless  regard,  fixed  only 
at  intervals  on  the  general,  announcing  her  well  author- 
ized anxieties  for  his  health.  The  feast,  however,  went 
on  actively,  and  certainly  was  worthy  of  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  chivalrous  entertainer,  being  com- 
posed of  choice  varieties  of  the  season's  products,  and 
concluding  with  an  immense  cold  boiled  salmon,  ex- 
tended upon  a  long  plank  of  wood,  like  a  human  corpse 
on  a  bier,  handed  round  by  a  domestic,  and  so  unexpect- 
edly that  it  made  me  start  from  my  chair,  which  excited 
a  general  smile ;  indeed  I  was  not  without  alarm  on 
catching  a  glimpse  in  the  opposite  large  mirror,  of  my 
own  insignificant  figure  refiected  therein,  seated  amidst 
such  a  warlike  group  of  convives,  who  had  no  softening 
shade,  not  even  in  the  feminine  lineaments  of  Madame, 
disfigured  as  they  were  by  her  mental  anguish.  Le 
Comte  de  Pestre  was  deputed  to  reconduct  me  to  my 
h6tel.  After  having  made  my  final  adieux  to  my  warrior 
host — ^for  final  I  felt  they  must  be,  fh)m  the  evident 
change  in  his  appearance  since  we  last  met,  and  the  per- 
petutd,  only  half-concealed  indications  of  severer  bodily 
suffering,  all  visibly  told  that  his  terrestrial  career  was 
near  closing. 

We  shall  next  take  up  Miss  Pigott  at  the  Hague, 

recapitulating  the  liistoty  of  her  happy  autumn 

spent  on  the  hanks  of  the  Meuse ;  and  we  must 

again  remind  the  reader  that  her  book,  alas !  is  still 

as  good  as  manuscript ;  as  fresh  and  sparkling  as 

"  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens." 

How  happy  was  my  life  from  sunrise  until  sunset !    I 
sketched  and  conversed  familiarly  with  the  simple  pea- 
santry, and  gained  much  local  information  fVom  that 
intelligent  class,  while  rambling  in  their  scenery,  and 
around  their  humble  homes.    I  cultivated  the  good-will 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  was  invited  to  par- 
take the  hospitalities  of  the  Baronial  chateau  and  the 
cottage.    I  encountered  every  body  I  most  desired,  and 
all  were  kind  to  me.    What  delightful  feelings  were 
mine  !    A  gladsome  traveller,  my  occasional  musings 
over  the  past  only  heightening  the  bright  colourings  of 
present  existence.    Ah  I  when  was  I  ever  so  happy  I 
when  shall  I  ever  be  equally  so  again  t    At  Spa,  I  Uved 
in  intimacy  with  Lady  Torrington,  and  the  Admiral, 
with  the  intellectual  Counsellor  Wilson,  his  gentle  dame, 
and  her  niece.    Lord  Beauchamp  was  the  reigning  beau 
at  Spa,  cherished  by  the  lady  matrons,  who  had  daughters 
at  the  matrimonial   mart;   his  lordship's  mother  was 
with  him,  preserving  a  strict  incognito.     At  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  I  hastened  over  its  many  historical  memorials, 
in  the  anxiety  to  quit  so  melancholy  a  sejour,  and  also 
anxious  not  to  be  too  late  to  assist  at  the  harvest  on  the 
fruitful  banks  of  the  Meuse.     Madame  Fincke,  the 
French  hostess,  at  the  public  dinner  table  in  her  hotel, 
was  a  fUnd  of  amusement  in  her  display  of  Parisian 
fashion,  and  her  maniere  de  marchande  de  modes.    At 
Namur  I  was  received  with  military  hospitality,  by 
Greneral  Evers,  and  his  Saxon  wife. 

The  above  Madame  Fincke,  the  hostess  at  Aix- 
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la-Chapelle,  would  still  be  a  rarity  in  England. 
Miss  Pigott^  from  choice,  wherever  she  went,  fre- 
quented the  table  d'hote  when  this  was  practicable. 
She  remarks — 

As  usual,  I  found  no  small  amusement  in  the  table 
d'hote  scene.  The  hostess,  Mad.  Fincke,  was  a  superla- 
tive fine  lady,  doing  the  honours  of  her  festin  in  a  rich 
green  ToWet  robe ;  and  in  the  true  manosuTring  principle 
of  an  experienced  coquette,  she  had  selected  for  her  two 
supporters,  the  most  distinguished  looking  cavaliers 
amongst  her  hotel  guests ;  on  my  requesting  her  to  place 
me,  she  graciously  indicated,  trith  an  air  of  self  satisfac- 
tion, a  chair  and  plate  that  had  previously  been  reversed 
to  indicate  my  seat  at  the  table,  according  to  her  usage, 
bat  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  English,  unconscious  that 
fehe  eould  not  have  succeeded  less  effectually  in  pleasing 
me ;  but  I  became  reconciled  to  her  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment, on  discovering  my  neighbours  to  be  a  Captain 
Pearson,  his  invalid  lady,  and  pretty  daughter,  the  for- 
mer a  gentlemanly  naval  officer,  whom  I  had  heard  Lord 
Torrington  mention  in  flattering  terms.  Early  after 
dinner  oar  fantastic  hostess  perseveringly  curtsied  us 
from  the  table  d'hote,  when  I  immediately  engaged  a 
dcerone  to  conduct  me  to  the  public  walks. 

In  company  with  Baron  Beckmann  and  his  lady. 
Miss  Pigott  left  Brussels  for  Holland.  The  baron 
was  one  of  the  king's  chamberlains ;  his  lady  was 
a  Catholic  and  a  Belgian,  who,  until  now,  had 
never  seen  that  country  to  which  her  own  was 
forcibly  united  by  the  drum-head  marriage,  con- 
certed by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  celebrated  by 
the  Holy  Allies,  and  long  since  dissolved,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen  even  through  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  Baroness  Beckmann,  which  are  thus 
described  by  her  fellow-traveller : — 

Our  route  to  Rotterdam,  was  along  the  celebrated 
dykes,  enlivened  by  a  succession  of  neat  villages,  with 
gaily  painted  houses,  and  grotesque  attempts  at  sculp- 
ture in  the  gardens.  The  bright  brass  dairy  utensils, 
suspended  to  dry  and  sweeten  in  the  air  before  the  rural 
habitations,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  canals ;  the  varied 
brilliant  coloured  dress  of  the  peasantry,  their  thick 
Datch-bnilt  figures  thus  attired;  the  strange  forms  of 
the  equipages  for  pleasure  and  for  agriculture ;  wind- 
mills, painted  in  every  hue  of  tho  rainbow ;  the  parterres, 
yet  brilliant  with  Flora's  autumnal  beauties ;  the  trees 
still  in  foil  leaf;  the  rich  pasture  lands  divided  into 
portions  by  broad  ditches  of  clear  running  waters,  on 
vbich  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  were  paddling  in  their 
tiny  barks,  to  visit  and  count  their  herds  of  cattle — ^pro- 
duced a  novel  and  stirring  life  scene. 

Here  yon  exclaim,  not  at  the  beauties  of  nature,  but 
at  the  wonderftil  industry  of  man.  Here  nature  has 
done  little,  man's  industry  everytlung  ;  and  the  industry 
of  the  Dutch  people  forces  you  to  respect  them.  La 
Barrone  participated  in  my  astonishment,  and  re-echoed 
my  exclamations  of  pleasure.  She  had  never  been  in 
Holland,  therefore  all  was  as  new  to  her  as  to  her 
Eoglisb  companion ;  but  Madame,  like  a  true-hearted 
Belgian,  loves  not  her  Protestant  neighbours,  now  be- 
come her  compatriots.  She  received,  with  cold  indif- 
ference, my  congratulations  upon  the  acquisition  to  her 
oatlTc  territories  of  such  fine  dairy  land,  extensive 
fisheries,  and  colonies ;  for  in  religion  this  amiable,  and 
en  other  points,  mild-tempered  feminine  character,  is  a 
rigid,  fierce  bigot.  She  became  dreadfully  irritated  each 
time  we  encountered,  and  with  some  difficulty  passed  on 
the  narrow  dykes,  sundry  cabriolets  of  fantastic  forms, 
^me  driven  by  a  domine  (as  the  clergy  are  named)  of 
the  Lutheran  faith,  with  his  wife,  and  six,  ten,  or  more 
children,  fair  and  mddy  boys  and  girls,  seated  on  every 
side  of  their  parents,  in  laughing  mood.  I  believe  she 
would  gladly  have  turned  them  over  the  dyke,  and 
parsed  on  at  her  own  ease,  as  she  cried  out  with  dismay, 
'^eile  horrenr  !  quelle  h6nte  !  a  priest  marry ! — a 
prieet  have  children  !"    The  baron  was  on  the  barouche 


seat.  She  had  therefore  more  room  in  the  carriage,  as 
she  involuntarily  receded  into  her  comer  of  it,  from  too 
close  contact  with  her  heretical  friend.  I  cpoUy  re- 
marked that  St.  Peter,  one  of  the  disciples  of  our  Be- 
deemer,  was  a  married  man,  assiduous  in  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  comforted  and  exhorted  his  wife  in 
her  hour  of  martyrdom  with  the  comfortable  words, 
"  Remember  the  Lord  ;"  but  the  enraged  little  baroness 
affected  not  to  hear  me,  and  merely  kicked  out  her 
pretty  foot  against  the  opposite  pannel  of  the  chaise. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  dissipate  further  her  religious  pre- 
judices; a  combat  on  that  theme,  in  a  close  vehicle, 
traversing  contracted  dykes,  would  have  been  imprudent. 
I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  presented  itself 
that  she  had  incurred  both  sin  and  peril,  by  travelling 
on  the  highways  with  a  Protestant.  Fortunately  for 
her  we  approached  near  to  Rotterdam,  where  we  were 
to  separate.  I  communicated  my  supposition  when  we 
met  again  at  the  Hague  ;  a  &int  blush  tinged  her  cheeks, 
she  attempted  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  vain  attempt,  and 
she  replied  not  a  word.  I  see  not  how  the  two  people, 
so  different  in  their  religious  opinions  and  habits  of 
life,  are  to  mix  together  this  winter  in  unity — ^nous 
verrons. 

Philosophers  would  have  extended  the  remark 
to  the  two  countries,  so  different  in  their  reli- 
gious feelings  and  habits  of  thought. 

The  Dutch  admiral  the  Comte  May,  then  in 
command  at  Rotterdam,  and  his  lady,  an  English 
woman,  took  the  fair  traveller  under  their  care,  who, 
in  a  sight-seeing  walk,  makes  this  observation — 

We  walked  on  the  dykes  toview  the  **  cits'  boxes,"  or 
villas ;  on  some  of  them  are  mottos  in  golden  letters, 
alluding  to  the  situation  in  life  of  the  owner— a  contrast 
of  national  character  to  that  of  our  English  merchants, 
who  in  general,  soon  as  their  coffers  fill,  hasten  to  the 
herald's  office,  to  search  for  and  adopt  the  armorial 
bearings  of  some  ancient  dynasty,  whose  [name  in  some 
degree  resembles  their  own. 

The  Admiralty-house  commands  a  view  of  the  river, 
and  the  shipping.  The  dining-room  is  wainscotted  with 
dark  oak  ;  the  drawing-room  is  sixty-five  feet  long,  has 
an  elegant  marble  chimney-piece  at  each  end  ;  the  paint- 
ings and  decorations  are  in  good  taste.  An  excellent 
dinner,  served  in  Enghsh  style,  the  animated  conversa- 
tion of  my  brave  host,  and  his  gracious  lady,  enlivened 
the  party,  which  consisted  only  of  Mr.  Hay,  the  English 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  ;  his  wife  accompanied  him,  and  Mr.  Labou- 
chore,  the  banker ;  the  admiral's  four  lovely  children 
appeared  to  grace  the  dessert. 

The  following  morning  I  made  another  tour  alone,  and 
was  infinitely  amused  by  the  many  grotesque  groups 
that  completely  realized  those  scenes  in  low  hfe,  so  ad- 
mirably represented  by  the  inimitable  talents  of  the  old 
Dutch  painters.  I  have  not  unfrequently  heard  animad- 
versions cast  on  the  old  Flemish  masters,  for  their  fre- 
quent representation  of  low-life  scenes  ;  but  how  could 
they  deviate  or  seek  for  other  subjects,  when  their  own 
country  possessed  such  an  endless  variety  of  stirring, 
ludicrous,  and  grotesque  life  groups?  , which  in  f^t, 
form  a  history  of  their  nation,  their  habitudes,  and  minds. 

We  shall  not  follow  Miss  Pigott  through  all 
the  Dutch  docks  and  ships ;  but  to  the  Hague  and 
its  court  we  must  pursue  her.  To  that  place  she 
went  by  water. 

The  only  passengers  were  three  inoffensive  bourgeois, 
and  a  domine,  who  smoked  his  pipe  in  quiet  ease  and 
indifference  in  his  chosen  comer  of  the  cabin.  A  oon- 
tinuance  of  neat  .cottages  and  busy  housewifery  before 
their  doors,  ornamented  country  houses  of  the  more 
opulent  classes,  diminish  the  monotony  of  the  flat  scenery. 
Upon  landing  I  found  the  chamberlain  had  been  so 
gallant  as  to  send  a  carriage  and  servants  to  await  my 
arrival,  and  convey  me  to  the  square  (Buitenzof )  wherein 
is  the  principal  hotel,  Hetgroot  Keyzerhof. 
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I  found  a  warm  apartment,  with  the  uBual  precaution 
against  damp — two  carpets — that  had  been  commanded 
for  me  by  my  late  travelling  companions,  who  reside  in 
the  same  square,  and  who  presented  themselyes  im- 
mediately. I  had  scarcely  dismissed  my  dinner  service, 
when  the  Admiral  Von  de  Capellan  (a  friend  of  Lord 
Torrington's)  was  announced.  This  noble  naval  veteran 
approaches  to  his  seventieth  year — the  Dutch  hero  of 
Algiers,  whom  Lord  Exmouth  found  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  who  boldly  (not  having  time  to  wait  orders 
from  his  government)  accompanied  the  English  fleet 
with  his  Dutch  squadron  to  share  in  the  dangers  and 
the  glories  of  that  enterprise,  for  which  he  immediately 
received  the  thanks  of  the  British  senate,  and  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  from  the  Prince  Regent.  He  drew  my  arm 
nnder  his  own,  and  insisted  on  my  accompanying  him  to 
tea  at  his  house.  The  baroness  received  me  most  gra- 
ciously ;  a  very  handsome  and  fine  woman,  the  happy 
mother  of  nine  children,  with  infh.nt  twins  in  their  nurses* 
arms  ;  she  is  in  the  meridian  of  her  life.  The  baron  had 
designated  her  for  his  wife  when  yet  an  infant  at  her 
mother's  breast.  He  saw  her  on  landing  at  Rotterdam 
after  a  long  cruise,  caressed  the  smiling  babe,  and  called 
her  his  little  wife.  The  disparity  of  years  is  unremark- 
ed in  the  sincere  affection  which  shows  itself,  pure  and 
fresh  in  numerous  little  attentions,  ere  you  have  seen 
them  one  hour  together.  Her  fkir  h&ir  was  arranged  k 
la  Ninon.  Their  eldest  daughters  are  fine  girls,  and  all 
the  fiimlly  appear  to  have  amiable  dispositions.  They 
were  sixteen  years  emigrants  in  England,  to  which  they 
profess  a  strong  attachment,  and  have  adopted  the  domes- 
tic habitudes.  Two  Dutch  families  joined  the  party  with- 
out enlivening  it.  They  sate  at  the  tea-table  like  auto- 
matons, moved  by  wires.  The  taciturnity  of  these  ladies, 
and  their  solemn  formality  when  they  were  so  obliging  as 
to  depart,  each  making  three  distinct  courtesies,  were 
unpromising  prognostics  of  Dutch  gaiety  to  a  stranger. 

This  is  so  pleasant,  that  we  make  no  doubt  the 
I'eader  would  be  glad  to  see  a  great  deal  more  of 
it ;  but  we  can  only  take  Scheveling,  the  Richmond 
or  Greenwich  of  tlie  Hague. 

It  is  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Hague  to  drive  or  walk  hither  to  breakfast, 
or  to  dine  and  smoke  in  the  neat  little  inns.  There  was 
something  delightfully  pleasant  and  refreshing  in  this 
scene  in  an  autumn  evening.  The  church  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  neat  little  town,  where  is  a  manufactory  of 
ingonious  shell  ornaments.  The  dress  of  the  people  is 
singular,  and  differs  so  entirely  from  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  Hague,  that  they  appear  to  be  of  a  different 
nation.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  these  rich  fisli- 
merchants  load  their  persons  with  dazzling  ornaments  in 
gold,  pearls,  and  diamonds,  that  set  off  to  advantage  the 
natival  brilliancy  of  their  complexions.  I  could  not 
resist  stopping  a  while,  to  gaze  on  a  blooming  Hebe,  who 
was  standing  at  the  window  of  her  little  parlour,  in  a 
blaze  of  jewellery  and  fine  lace ;  diamonds  of  the  finest 
water  decorated  her  head  gear. 

After  enjoying  the  sea  views,  the  exhilarating  breezes, 
with  the  ^  vast  overhanging  firmament,"  we  descended  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Hague,  to  pass  the  evening  with  a 
Belgian  family  of  Irish  extraction.  Mr.  Sullivan  de 
Grasse,  homrae  d'esprit,  with  the  fiery  vivacity  of  his 
country. — Madame  is  portly  and  handsome ;  the  daughter 
pretty  and  insipid ;  the  son  and  heir,  a  dandy  stupid  and 
heavy,  as  dandies  Invariably  are ;  but  the  fiute  aud  piano, 
accompanied  by  tolerable  vocal  music,  made  pleasantly 
pass  the  hours. 

Miss  Pigott  saw  the  States-general  opened  by 
the  king,  attended  by  his  two  sons.  Few  cried, 
"  God  save  him !"  and  when  she  wondered  at  the 
public  indifference,  a  laughing  Dutchman  remark- 
ed, that  "  they  were  a  phlegmatic  nation."  The 
different  members  of  the  royal  family  were  often 
seen  walking  about  in  the  lovely  woods  around  the 
Hague  without  guards,  exactly  like  piivate  per- 


sons.   A  few  incidental  notices  of  Holland  are  ca- 
rious : — 

The  Dutch  matrons  are  stiff  and  ceremonious,  and 
courts  are  equally  so  in  general,  where  each  personage 
has  a  card  to  play,  with  a  gamester's  skill,  each  regard- 
ing the  other  with  suspicion,  or  with  jealous  eye.  This 
court  has  an  uuregal  appearance,  being  so  lately  com- 
menced, that  no  one  seems  to  recollect,  or  to  have  leanit 
the  necessary  rules  of  service  and  etiquettes.  The  royal 
suites  are  composed  of  a  strange  medley  of  different 
nations,  Germans,  Prussians,  Belgians,  Dutch,  and  a  few 
English. 

Here  are  four  court  establishments ;  that  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  the  two  dowager  duchesses,  and  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  youthful  consort. 

The  queen  is  of  the  most  retired  habits,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  heard  to  lament  that  she  is  a  queen. 

Many  of  the  Dutch  customs  strike  me  to  be  as  singu- 
lar as  the  general  features  of  the  country.  A  child's 
birth  is  announced  by  a  female  domestic  dressed  in  white, 
witli  an  enormous  nosegay  of  choice  flowers  in  hand ; 
a  man  in  a  black  garb,  a  long  black  crape  scarf  flowing 
from  his  three-comer  hat,  and  a  gold-headed  cane,  knocks 
at  every  door  throughout  the  town  to  communicate  each 
death  that  has  occurred,  with  the  names  and  honours  of 
the  defhnct.  Sometimes  are  to  be  seen  several  of  these 
Aanspreckers  running  with  all  speed  on  this  sad  embassy, 
as  if  they  expected  death  to  overtake  themselves  before 
they  could  finish  their  mission.  When  the  defunct  it  of 
high  station,  these  harbingers  of  mortality  arrive  in  a 
coach,  and  from  each  window  proclaim  the  event.  With 
my  sketches  of  these  strange  figures,  I  hope  one  day  to 
amuse  you. 

The  Dutch  resemble  the  English  in  some  of  their  do- 
mestic habitudes ;  the  women  are  moral  and  well  edu- 
cated ;  but  they  are  reserved,  and  jealous  of  foreigners, 
who  certainly  do  not  frequent  their  towns,  excepting  for 
commercial  purposes.  I  am,  with  the  exception  of  the 
British  Ambassador's  family,  the  only  Englishwoman  of 
the  higher  class  here,  which  is  a  relief  to  the  court,  and 
to  Lord  Clanoarty,  aiter  their  last  winter's  residence  at 
Brussels,  where  the  English  flock  in  such  numbers,  and 
are  thought  so  obtrusive. 

The  Belgians  express  much  discontent ;  the  young  men 
of  the  ministerial  offices  not  knovnng  how  to  pass  their 
evenings  without  a  theatre,  at  a  small  expense,  and  com- 
plaining that  the  cafi^s  are  not  a  resource,  as  the  Myn- 
heer's tobacco  pipes  are  disagreeable,  and  spoil  their 
Sunday  toilet.  Every  one  should  have  their  turn  in  this 
world.  The  Dutch  are  obliged  to  follow  the  court  the 
alternate  winters  it  resides  at  Brussels,  and  perchance 
flnd  themselves  more  incommoded  by  the  Sunday  festivi- 
ties, balls,  and  the  spectacle,  with  other  unpleasant 
incidents  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  repugnant  to  their 
national  and  presbyterian  feelings. 

The  queen  gave  a  ball  and  supper,  at  which 
Miss  Pigott  was  present.  Among  other  royal  per- 
sonages whom  she  presents  to  our  notice,  is  the 
present  queen,  then  the  Princess  of  Orange,  the 
sister  of  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicolas  of 
Russia,  and  then  not  long  married. 

The  prince  commenced  the  ball  in  a  waltz  with  his  fair  con- 
sortjforfair  she  is,  as  alabaster ;  her  features  are  irregular, 
her  physiognomy  mild, — no  fiery  high-spirited  glance, 
such  as  her  political  intriguing  sister  of  Wirtemberg's  fair 
face  expresses.  Her  royal  highness'  neck  and  throat 
are  the  most  beautiful  nature  ever  formed  ;  her  figure 
is  graceful ;  moreover  she  finds  something  agreeable  to 
address  to  those  who  are  presented,  without  forgetting 
that  she  is  sister  to  a  great  emperor ;  her  robe  and 
head-dress  were  decorated  with  precious  stones,  and 
deep  fringes  of  enormous  pearls,  for  her  wedding  trous- 
seau was  ma^ificent. 

The  supper  rooms  were  opened  at  midnight  for  five 
hundred  guests  ;  the  supper  cold  as  the  rooms,  except- 
ing a  coffee  cup  of  weak  soup,  that  was  presented  to 
each  person  on  sitting  down  to  table.  On  returning  to 
the  ball-room,  a  circle  was  formed  round  the  royal  party. 
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when  etch  prinee  and  princess,  with  the  dowager 
doclieses,  graoioQsIy  wished  us  ^  bon  soir,"  and  retired. 
Tfaos  ended  this  first  court  f^te. 

The  young  Princess  Marianne  was  the  representative 
of  a  lady  of  the  olden  times,  in  a  white  satin  robe,  and 
loQg  full  ruffles  ;  but  to  that  little  princess's  gouvemante 
Deither  pen  nor  pencil  can  adequately  express  the 
strange  effect  of  her  embonpoint  figure,  her  highly 
roaged  cheeks,  and  her  English  court  plume  and  head- 
dress, contracting  ludicrously  with  the  diminutive  feathers 
WDrn  by  the  Dutch  ladies  ;  this  plume  was  of  every 
hoe,  and  each  feather  waved  apart  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  Lady  Christina,  of  equally  ample  propor- 
tions, with  a  lovely  fiice  and  countenance  ;  Lady  Marie, 
of  the  Dowager-mother's  household,  completed  the  trio  ; 
u,  linked  arm-in-arm,  they  approached  me. 

This  family  have  much  intrinsic  worth,  and  loyal  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Orange,  which  they  proved 
during  their  many  years'  emigration  and  residence  with 
the  late  old  Stadtholder  in  Hampton  Court  palace. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  is  economizing ;  I  meet  him 
frequently  at  the  different  private  receptions,  where  he 
coraea  to  amuse  himself,  and  throw  off  state  formalities, 
^Iminlating  every  body  to  give  him  entertainments.  He 
proposed  to  have  a  public  bal  masqutf.  A  bal  masqu^ 
frightened  the  Dutch  mammas  for  the  morals  and  safety 
of  their  lily  and  rosy  daughters.  Congresses  were  held, 
the  alarm  was  general,  and  ultimately  it  was  decided, 
that  a  bal  masqn^  was  not  suitable  to  Dutch  taste, 
esprit,  or  habitudes.  This  was  represented  to  the  man 
of  pleaeure,  the  prince,  who  easily  compromised  for  a 
bal  coetumtf,  which  proved  a  magnificent  f<§te. 

The  above  antiques  were  sisters,  and  of  the  noble 
house  of  AUilone.  The  ball  put  Miss  Figott's 
portfolio  into  requisition,  by  Dutch  ladies  distressed 
to  contrive  dresses.  Among  others,  an  old  and 
thrifty  German  lady  of  the  bedchamber  came  to 
learn  how  she  might  transmute  the  old  red  velvet 
gown  which  she  brought  under  her  shawl,  into  a 
Spanish  dress!  Surely,  even  in  the  few  years 
which  have  elapsed,  the  following  thrifty  custom 
of  the  court  ladies— of  which  an  English  trades- 
man's wife  would,  we  fear,  be  quite  ashamed — ^must 
have  beeofme  obsolete. 

The  saloon  of  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Baron  de 
Nagel,  is  pleasant.  Madame  de  Nagel  is  an  amiable 
old  lady  ;  during  her  long  residence  with  the  old  Stadt- 
holder, in  Hampton  Court  palace,  she  was  cherished 
aad  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  advantage  of  approaching 
her.  It  is  the  custom  with  the  Dutch  dames  to  sit  the 
first  boms  of  the  evening  vrith  the  tea  equipage  before 
thera,  pouring  out  the  tea  to  each  successive  visiter,  in  very 
diminutive  cups  of  the  finest  foreign  porcelain.  Late  in 
the  evening  the  lady  concludes  this  duty  by  washing 
the  tea  service,  in  the  presence  of  her  remaining  guests, 
wiping  them  dry  with  a  fine  red  napkin,  resembling  a 
pocket-kerchief,  that  is  placed  by  her  for  the  purpose. 
T  leit  her  late  last  night,  thus  occupied  ;  her  long  reai- 
iience  on  our  shores  ha4  not  obliterated  her  early  house- 
hold practices,  and  observing  me  to  smile, "  Ah,  Miss  ! 
I  never  dared  do  this  in  England ;  but  servants  are 
careless  creatures,  and  often  break  a  cup.*'  "  Yon  are 
right,  madam,"  I  replied,  casting  a  look  of  admiration 
at  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  old  Dresden  cup  she  was 
wiping  with  infinite  caution. 

I  have  had  an  amusing  affair  with  the  court,  in  which 
1  fame  off  victorious.  The  chamberlains  and  ladies  in 
is^iting,  who  fhM^uent  our  world,  are  so  many  spies,  and 
collectors  of  news  to  beguile  the  monotony  of  the  tea- 
tables  of  their  resspective  palaces.  Baron  de  Heerdt  is 
tlie  most  successful  collector,  and  the  most  witty  re- 
tailer. I  had  recently  sketched  a  little  Jew  mendicant, 
cf  a  remarkable  figure  and  character.  A  few  days 
ifter,  into  my  room  bustled  the  Baroness  do  Stettin, 
"  ^ilss,  you  have  sketched  our  little  Jew  beggar.  II  est 
tonjoun  devant  le  Palais.  La  Dnchesse  de  Brunswick 
rappeUe  son  amant.    Her  highness  begs  you  to  lend  me 


your  sketch  to  copy."  ^  That  is  impossible,''  I  replied  ; 
^  but  I  will  do  another  as  soon  as  possible  ;"  and  the 
next  day  I  sent  one  more  highly  finished,  with  a  com- 
plimental  billet.  Soon  after  returned  in  all  haste  the 
old  baroness.  ''  Vous  Stes  vraiment  charmante.  Miss  ; 
but  the  princesses  have  heard  such  encomiums  of  your 
drawings,  they  wish  to  see  them."  I  bowed.  **  They 
desire  you  to  confide  them  to  me.  Miss."  There  was  a 
pause.  **  Where  my  drawings  go,  Madame,  I  go  ; — ^it 
is  an  old  arrangement  betwixt  me  and  my  portfolios, 
that  we  will  never  separate."  Away  toddled  the  ba- 
roness, and  in  an  hour  she  entered  again.  **  The  queen 
desires  to  see  your  drawings  ;  surely  you  will  not  hesi- 
tate  to  confide  them  for  an  hour  at  her  majesty's  tea- 
table— it  is  so  dull."  «  I  believe  it,"  I  replied.  **  Oh  1 
do  not  quiz  us.  Miss,  for  the  queen  is  urgent ;"  but  in  a 
mora  decided  tone,  I  urged  the  **  impossibility  to  send 
my  collection  lihi  an  artist,  and  risk  the  criticisms  of  the 
chamberlains,  my  quizzing  friend,  De  Heerdt,  ^leurt^te. 
It  is  not  fitting  for  me  thus  to  amuse  the  queen's  circle." 

The  baroness  looked  aghast,  and  left  me,  threatening 
to  complain  to  my  friend  the  French  ambassador's  lady, 
and  bring  me  to  reason.  That  lady  told  her  I  was  in 
the  right.  '^  Then  1  will  speak  to  her  own  ambassadress." 
''  I  do  not  recommend  you,"  replied  Madame  de  la  Tour 
du  Pin  ; "  for  she  will  sanction  her  decision." 

All  this  furnished  gossip  at  court  ;  and,  at  the  next 
reception,  the  good-humoured  Duchess  of  Brunswick  re- 
marked to  one  of  my  intimates,  that  I  had  shown  proper 
national  spirit,  and  maintained  the  dignity  of  my  coun- 
try ;  then,  crossing  the  saloon,  she  graciously  thanked 
me  for  the  portrait  of  the  little  Jew,  and  I  expressed 
my  satisfaction  in  having  been  able  to  do  anything  to 
please  her  serene  highness. 

The  news  of  the  day  is  the  projected  alliance  of  Lord 
Athlone  with  the  wealthy  and  handsome  Miss  Hope ; 
Lady  Christina  de  Beede,  his  sister,  has  been  the  suc- 
cessful negotiator ;  and  we  rejoice  that  this  ancient 
family  will  be  renovated  by  her  opulence. 

Blindman's-buff  is  the  fashion  in  the  Russian  diplo- 
matic mansion,  in  wliich  the  heir  to  the  throne  some- 
times joins.  The  Dutch  ladies  affect  to  be  shocked,  and 
to  think  there  is  an  impropriety  in  such  pastimes.  I 
intend  to  see  the  sport,  probably  join  in  it,  with  the 
same  ardour  you  and  I  were  wont  to  display  in  our  early 
firolics. 

Miss  Pigott's  spirit  carried  her  point.  She  was 
treated,  not  like  "  an  artist,*'  but  invited  to  accom- 
pany her  portfolio  to  a  private  audience.  Our 
next  economical  anecdote  is  of  a  higher  character 
than  the  wife  of  the  War  Minister  washing  up 
her  tea-cups.  It  relates  to  the  occupations  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Golbergs  is  increased  into 
something  resembling  fViendship  ;  having  been  bereaved 
of  their  mother,  they  are  essential  comforts  to  the  worthy 
minister.  The  youngest  sister  is  the  housekeeper,  and  I 
believe  an  excellent  superintendant  of  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  the  large  dinner  parties  her  father,  in  his  situation, 
is  forced  to  give  every  week ;  but  all  the  Dutch  ladies, 
even  of  the  highest  grades,  are  bustling  housewives. 
However,  Mile.  Golberg  assumes  none  of  this  mauvais 
ton  importance  ;  there  appears,  in  her  gentle  deport- 
ment, no  bustle  or  inquietude  lest  all  should  not  be  in 
prim  order  ;  she  is  only  not  so  generally  visible  to 
morning  visiters  as  her  sister,  who  often  excuses  her  not 
accompanying  us  in  our  walking  excursions.  **  My 
father  has  a  dinner  to-morrow,  which  f\illy  occupies  my 
sister,"  is  the  candid  excuse  I  receive.  The  young  che- 
valiers of  the  diplomacy  complain  in  high  tone  of  the 
expense  they  incur  by  attending  their  ambassadors  to 
the  Mynheers'  dinners,  being  obliged  to  give  afiorineach 
time  to  the  domestic  in  waiting,  which  they  say  is  a 
heavy  charge  on  their  slender  revenues  during  the  sea- 
son. The  Comte  de  Caux  said  plaintively  to  me,  "  We 
dine  for  nothing  at  home."  I  have  dined  several  times 
at  the  Golbergs,  and  yesterday  we  had  a  small  party 
there,  with  the  French  minister  and  Madame  de  Stettin. 
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I  am  amused  that  the  plum-pudding  is  thought  an  essen- 
tial, the  omission  of  which  would  risk  the  supposition  of 
a  stirring  affront  to  an  English  guest. 

The  vegetables  are  well  served  ;  but  the  Dutch  will 
take  of  four  or  five  different  kinds  and  mix  them  alto- 
gether, most  uncouthly,  on  their  plates,  with  melted 
butter.  The  embarrassment  is  disagreeable,  on  leaving 
the  house,  to  have  a  florin  ready  for  the  eager  servant, 
especially  as  the  seigneur  generally  hands  you  to  your 
carriage  ;  though  I  know  not  why  one  should  feel  a  de- 
licacy for  his  feelings,  who  has  none  for  himself,  and  no 
individual  is  blamcable  for  an  old-established  cuBtom  of 
his  country.  There  is  great  comfort  in  Dutch  houses,  in 
the  distribution  and  furniture  of  the  apartments. 

At  the  Hague,  Miss  Piprott  became  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  the  Prince  d'Hatzfeldt,  the 
Prussian  ambassador  to  Holland — a  pay  family ; 
among  whom  the  game  of  Blindman's-bufF  was 
sometimes  carried  on  with  more  mirth  and  good- 
humour  than  diplomatic  dignity.  Of  these  merry 
and  light-hearted  Prussians,  Miss  Pigott  relates — 

I  have  frequented  their  soirees,  eaeh  Tuesday  and 
Friday  ;  hours  of  innocent  follies  in  every  guise,  pro- 
duced by  nursery  gam^s,  including  Blindman's-buff  in 
the  German  and  English  style,  and  magic  munic.  A  kind 
of  regulation  is  adopted  perfectly  ludicrous,  for  we  elect 
a  master  of  the  ceremonies  each  night ;  the  majority  of 
votes  is  generally  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kiel,  the  Russian 
Chargd  d'Affaires,  who  pretends  to  assume  all  the  impor- 
tant airs  of  his  new  situation.  I  have  made  a  drawing 
of  him  as  he  paces  with  folded  arms  the  saloon,  arrang- 
ing in  his  own  mind  which  shall  be  the  games  that  night, 
while  the  lively  girls  are  awaiting  in  eager  impatience 
his  mandate  to  commence  them.  These  paf^times  con- 
tinue till  midnight ;  but  the  animated  scene  docs  not 
commence  until  the  formal  Dutch  ladies  have  courtesicd 
their  vray  out  of  the  reception  room  ;  and  as  they  arrive 
at  seven,  they  have  generally  finished  their  reverences 
before  the  hour  of  ten. 

A  few  will  sometimes  linger  from  curiosity,  not  to  mix 
in  the  sports,  but  to  see  their  commencement.  They  gaze 
in  wonder  at  every  circumstance  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand, have  not  seen  before,  or  that  i«*  not  in  their  daily 
practice.  The  Princesso  d'Hatzfeldt,  who  is  all  e.iprit, 
though  somewhat  prejudiced  and  ennuyde  at  these  for- 
mal receptions,  will  not  admit  that  they  are  capable  of 
so  animated  a  feeling  as  wonder  ;  but  1  think  she  wroii/r-! 
them,  and  mistakes  their  old-maidish  prim  mannerism 
for  apathy.  However,  she  persists,  with  her  Bister's 
diplomatists,  that  they  are  all  martyrs  to  this  climate's 
foggy  influence  over  their  faculties  ;  certainly  this  am- 
bassadress's mansion  is  an  exception,  for  there  gaiety 
sits  enthroned.  On  entering,  the  other  night,  I  found 
every  door  thrown  open  of  the  suite  of  rooms,  and  every 
person,  old  and  young,  messieurs  and  dames,  running 
different  ways,  searching  with  intense  vigilance,  appa- 
rently for  some  great  treasure,  either  purse  or  trinket, 
that  was  lost.  At  my  entrance  all  exclaimed,  "  Made- 
moiselle, Mademoiselle  !— look,  look  ! — it  is  Shrove 
Tuesday  !— find  an  egg,  find  an  egg  !— quick,  quick,  or 
you  are  lost ! — you  will  have  to  pay  a  forfeit."  A  quan- 
tity of  eggs  had  been  purposely  hidden  in  different  places 
in  the  apartments  ;  in  my  full-dress  attire  of  gauzes  and 
flounces,  I  commenced  the  search.  No  sooner  had  I 
found  an  egg,  than  it  was  snatched  from  me  ;  that  none 
were  broken  was  the  wonder,  in  an  affray  so  rapid  and 
scrambling.  Ultimately,  I  succeeded,  and  arrived  at  a 
certain  post  of  rendezvous,  with  an  egg  in  my  hand,  when 
peace  was  restored,  and  charades,  and  waltzes,  follov/ed. 
The  Lady  Trenchs,*  and  the  accomplished  Mr.  Chad, 
always  join  us  ;  and  thus  this  merry-making  society  is 
entirely  composed  of  the  juvenile  part  of  the  embassies, 
and  a  few  Dutch  noblemen. 

We  should  have  said  less  about  the  noble  family 


*  ^^"S^*«"  of  the  English  Ambassador,  Lord  Clan- 
carty.— ^.  2\  M, 


of  d'Hatzfeldt,  were  it  not  to  prepare  the  English 
reader  to  follow  them  to  their  castle,  and  enable 
him  to  contrast  the  manner  of  life  of  the  highest 
German  nobility  with  that  of  our  Devonshires  and 
Westminsters,  Buccleuchs  and  Sutherlands.  Miss 
Pigott's  accurate  pictures  led  us  to  suspect  that 
the  accounts  of  such  residences  as  have  been  ob- 
tained from  other  fair  travellers  are  somewliat  em- 
bellished. We  can  have  faith  only  in  her  and  in 
Captain  Hall.  They  really  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  inside  of  German  chateaux.  But  firsts  one 
more  quiet  day  at  the  Hague. 

The  Countesses  d'Hatzfeldt  came  early  to  engage  me 
to  a  family  dinner,  where  we  sate  at  a  very  long  table 
(for  their  suite  is  numerous,)  and  nothing  on  it  but  the 
salt-cellars,  without  their  spoons  {h  la  mode  ^trangere  ;) 
each  dish  was  served  from  the  side-board  ;  the  de«?ert 
only  placed  upon  the  table,  chiefly  consisting  of  dried 
fruits,  and  cakes  from  Berlin. 

We  adjourned  for  the  evening  to  their  private  saloon, 
where  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Kiel,  who  sketches  like- 
nesf^es,  and  has  a  fund  of  talent.  The  drawing-master 
came,  and  the  hours  fleeted  fast  away  in  domestic  avo- 
cations, and  pleasant  converse.  The  young  countesses 
love  to  excite  disputation  on  the  merits  of  our  countries 
and  governments,  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  our  re- 
spective nations  ;  and  as  I  have  the  reputation  in  society 
of  a  very  patriotic  Englishwoman,  my  young  friends  de- 
light to  pique  my  national  pride,  and  leading  me  on  (as 
they  call  it)  to  battle  field.  The  prince  on  these  occa- 
sions sits  silent,  enjoying  my  defence  of  each  national 
institution,  and  even  the  follies  of  my  nation,  while  his 
daughters  exercise,  unlimited,  their  wit  and  repartee. 
Sometimes  the  ambassador  flatters  me  with  his  applauses, 
when  I  have  discomfited  their  light  arguments  ;  the  aid 
of  the  pen  is  sometimes  a\'xiilable,  and  1  send  you  a  little 
impromptu  of  the  fair  Helene's  for  your  criticism. 

They  have  persuaded  me  to  remain  until  after  their 
next  soirde  ;  it  will  therefore  be  the  end  of  the  week 
ere  I  sleep  at  Amsterdam.  They  would  fain  engage  me 
to  visit  them  at  their,  chateau  in  Germany,  where  they 
are  to  pass  the  summer  months  ;  but  tliis  tempting  in- 
vitation 1  fear  will  not  be  realized.  I  ascended  tlus 
moniing  to  Lady  Jemima  Bentinck's  apartments  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  palace  ;  her  amiable  and  gentle 
dau^liter  was  with  her,  with  whom  the  climate  disa^ees, 
as  with  all  strangers. 

Of  a  very  delightful  history  of  the  farther  tour 
of  Miss  Pigott  in  Holland  we  can  take  no  ac- 
count— anxious  to  arrive  at  the  chateau  of  her 
Prussian  friends ;  though  a  few^  incidental  occur- 
rences on  the  road  must  he  noticed.  The  reader 
is  to  remember  that  all  this  took  place  above  twenty 
years  ago.  Miss  Pigott,  on  her  return  from  Hol- 
land, w^as  again  in  Brussels. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  was  in  low  spirits,  the  few  days  he 
was  here  last  week  ;  this  separation  from  Madame  St. 
Laurent  is  a  great  chagrin,  and  sacrifice  to  state  policy  ; 
they  lived  together  twenty-six  years  ;  she  is  an  accom- 
plished woman,  and  was  not  publicly  obtrusive.  She 
has  engaged  a  mansion  in  Paris,  and  it  is  said  that  Louis 
XVIII.  will  have  the  complaisance  to  create  her  a  bar- 
onei-?.  The  duke's  motive  for  his  retirement  to  this  city 
was  to  pay  off  his  debts  ;  he  has  left  it  with  the  good 
opinion  of  all  cla.sFes.  I  fear  the  amiable  widow,  the 
German  Princess,  will  find  him  a  melancholy  royal  suitor 
for  her  fair  hand.  Not  so  the  Duke  of  Cambridge — I 
met  his  Royal  Highness  during  his  short  visit  en  passant 
to  England ;  he  seems  the  happiest  of  happy  bride- 
grooms, displaying  it  undisguisedly  to  a  pleasing-looking 
amiable  bride,  a  Princess  of  Hesse.  Her  figure  is 
elegant ;  the  upper  part  of  her  face  is  quite  handsome ; 
her  complexion  has  a  tint  of  sallowness,  inherent  to  the 
German  women.  The  duke  called  upon  our  little 
friend  Mrs.  Byam,  and  told  her  he  was  the  happiest  of 
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men ;  psseed  her  children  in  review,  and  renewed  his 
promises  of  protection  to  her  fine-spirited  fatherless 
boys ;  and  it  is  proverbial  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
never  forgets  to  fdlfil  his  promises. 

Do  tell  me  something  of  those  unhappy  looking  tra- 
velleis^  the  L — b  of  R —  castle;  they  seemed  on  the 
continent  to  carry  their  castle,  as  snails  carry  their 
shells  on  their  backs. 

Madame,  in  all  semblance,  dreaded  to  disparage  her 
CMtle,  (which  in  my  great  aunt's  time,  bore  the  more 
modest  appellation  of  "Manor  house,")  by  appearing 
"  nngenteel ;"  or,  as  she  one  day  said,  when  I  urged  her 
to  see  Bomething  of  the  environs,  ere  she  left  the  Nether- 
lands, **  I  will  not  lose  my  rank,  by  appearing  in  a 
fiacre."  The  fiacres  here  are  upon  so  excellent  a  system, 
that  they  are  a.-?  clean  and  commodious  as  private  equi- 
pages. The  inferior  classes  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
them ;  therefore  many  fine  English  prefer  their  use,  and 
put  aside  their  own  travelling  carriages.  This  was 
carrying  provincial  pride  to  its  verge  of  ridicule. 

Another  characteristic  anecdote  of  our  dear 
cv>untry  people  occurs^  which  deserves  to  be  quoted. 
The  scene  is  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  table  d'hote,  to  which  I  always  eagerly  resort,  as 
well  for  convenience,  as  because  it  is  the  fasliion  of  the 
coontiy,  and  also  that  I  there  obtain  a  tolerably  accurate 
i  i«fc  of  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  natives,  I 
found  thmly  attended.     Mme.  Dubick,  a  great  ally  of 
Vm  Athlone  family,  a  fine,  handsome,  well-dressed  wo- 
man, did  the  honours,  quietly  and  politely.     I  soon  dis- 
cerned my  neighbours   to  be  English  ;    the.  name  of 
K— y — n  gave  me  a  thrill  of  pleasure — (alas  !  not  of  the 
ii»>Me  fiimily,  either  by  birth  or  manners,  I  so  love  !) 
Tbe  wife  young,  in  blonde  cap  and  pink  roses  ;  all  the 
pretension  and  reserve  the  English  think  it  edifying  to 
display  on  their  travels  ;  the  curled  lip,  and  low  whisper 
to  her  spouse,  proclaimed  her  disgust  at  every  dish 
offered  to  her  acceptance,  she  thought  it  so  comme  il 
fmt  to  display.    Certainly,  at  one  moment,  her  disgust 
was  excited  with  reason — a  young  German  ofiiccr  was 
using  his  knife  as  a  toothpick,  a  habit  too  prevalent  in 
lielgiom  and  Germany  ;  the  knives  are  msule  pointed, 
a<  if  for  this  purpose,  and  so  I  told  a  Belgian  beau  one 
day,  when  he  mentioned  an  old  English  habitude  of 
putting  the  knife  into  the  mouth,  a  habit  now  confined 
to  the  vnlgar,  which,  however  ungraceful,  is  not  so  dis- 
plei«?ing. 

Having  always  my  own  dinner  equipage,  enables  me 
to  endure  with  sang  froid  the  disgusting  national  habi- 
tudes of  my  table  d'hote  neighbours. 

A  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  recovered  me  from 
the  superciliousness  of  the  K — y — ^n  family.  The  hill  is 
crowned  by  a  handsome  pillar,  erected  by  Buonaparte. 

This  hill  is  well  laid  out  in  gardens,  shrubs,  and  walks  ; 
a  broad  carriage-road  winds  round  it ;  a  cofiee  house, 
ma*>ie,  and  cultivated  fields  surround  its  base. 

iTie  following  day  I  was  promoted  to  the  seat  of  hon- 
our at  the  top  of  the  table,  too  conspicuous,  and  which  I 
re!?olved  to  remove  from  on  the  first  occasion.  Mr. 
K— y — ^n  was  on  my  right  hand  ;  he  unbent  a  little,  but 
wUy  to  prove  his  democratic  principles.  A  footman 
ippeared  behind  his  lady's  chair ;  she  had  unpacked 
hi5  new  livery  suit — the  colours  were  intended  to  dazzle 
»nd  overawe  ;  they  were  sky  blue,  decorated  with  broad 
i;old  lace  ;  a  crest  was  emblazoned  on  the  buttons,  which 
vere  of  nnnsual  size,  with  scarlet  cufis  and  collar,  that 
were  not  more  brilliant  than  the  red  locks  of  the  wearer. 
Mr.  K — ^y — ^n  and  his  nameless  compagnon  du  voyage, 
We  travelled  much,  appear  to  be  of  the  law  profes- 
!^  and  are  clever.  Ere  the  dinner  was  over,  they 
Uame  loqoacions  to  each  other,  argumentative  and 
decisive  in  sastaining  their  opinions.  Not  so  Mr.  John- 
Moo,  a  comely  gentlemanly  personage,  with  a  determined 
v]iimt ;  bnt  apparently,  whichever  way  he  turned  his 
ri^ht  eve,  he  was  a  keen  observer  with  it,  and  capable 
of  making  shrewd  and  diverting  remarks  on  the  different 
clancterB  of  the  convives ;  but  they  were  confined  to 
loi  own  bosom,  for  he  persevered  during  four  days  in 
jiis  pertioacions  silence. 


My  evening  rambles  were  always  delicious,  in  the  com 
fields  and  woods. 

These  English  travellers  might  h^ve  taken  a 
lesson  from  their  respectable  hostess,  Madame 
Dubick.  While  Miss  Pigott  remained  here,  the 
Prince  d*Hatzfeldt  arrived  unexpectedly,  accom- 
panied by  his  boys  and  some  other  young  gentle- 
men ;  and,  next  day,  the  princess  and  her  daughters 
arrived. 

Great  was  their  delight  to  find  me  ;  the  hotel  echoed 
their  hilarity,  and  we  passed  that  and  the  following  day 
together ;  the  girls  did  not  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  a 
summer  retirement  at  their  remote  chateau  ;  their  edu- 
cation and  early  habits,  I  fear,  have  not  formed  theill 
for  domestic  life,  though  they  have  many  accomplish- 
ments to  contribute  to  render  retirement  agreeable. 
^  Spa  !  oh,  if  papa  would  have  taken  us  to  Spa,  how 
good  it  would  have  been  of  him,''  exclaimed  the  Com- 
tesae  Fanny. 

That  day  the  K — y — ^ns  were  more  amusing.  Madame 
in  another  finer  cap  was  more  condescending ;  there  was 
the  democratic  independence  evinced  by  her  male  com- 
panions, which  almost  amounted  to  rudeness.  The  rank 
of  the  family  they  had  observed  arrive  irritated  them. 
"  I  was  at  Anvers  five  months,"  said  the  elder, "  without 
speaking  to  one  individual  of  the  place."  The  other 
drily  remarked  that  German  princesses  would  receive 
any  cobler  into  their  society. 

The  last  day  Mme.  Dubick  placed  me  by  her  side  at 
dinner ;  I  found  myself  vis-a-vis  to  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated minister  Hogendorp,  whom  I  had  known  at  the 
Hague — a  pleasant  relief  from  the  affected  contempt  of 
the  English  party. 

The  Hatzfeldts  departed  in  their  heavy  German  coach, 
and  six  post  horses,  and  their  attendants  in  a  caleche, 
with  a  promise  exacted  fh>m  me  to  join  them. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  Miss  Pigott  glories 
in  violent  Toryism,  and,  in  particular,  entertained 
very  awful  ideas  of  Lord  Kinnaird's  revolutionary 
principles  and  practices. 

Germany  was  worth  visiting  twenty  years  since. 
Now  the  spell  is  broken — ^an  English  lady,  with 
her  airs,  her  fastidious  wants,  and  comforts,  is  still, 
perhaps,  a  plague,  but  she  is  no  longer  a  wonder ; 
nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  the  nobility 
now  use  tooth-picks  instead  of  the  horrible  sub- 
stitutes of  which  Miss  Pigott  tells ;  just  as  Mrs. 
TroUope  might  describe  some  hideous  Yankee  cus- 
tom.   At  Bonn,  she  remarks, 

Were  the  hotels  well-conducted,  how  pleasantly 
strangers  might  pass  a  month  at  Bonn,  in  making  excur- 
sions on  both  sides  the  river,  enjoying  its  interesting 
walks,  historic  palaces,  the  chalybeate  waters,  and  baths 
at  Godesburg. 

So  little  do  the  lower  orders  see  of  strangers,  that  the 
fiUe  de  chambre  gazes  with  astonishment  at  all  my  little 
comforts ;  even  my  silver  tea-pot,  and  smelling  bottle, 
drew  fh>m  her  the  repeated  exclamation  of  ^  propre,"  by 
which  she  meant  to  express  pretty. 

We  had  one  day  at  the  table  d'hdte,  M.  de  Hagen, 
President  de  la  Rdgence  de  Cologne,  and  a  Baron  Fal- 
berg  du  royaume  de  Bari^re  ;  the  latter  was  decorated 
with  numerous  crosses  and  orders  ;  in  person  and  man- 
ners, more  resembling  a  savage,  or  bufibon  ;  his  extreme 
ugliness  rendered  him  scarcely  human  ;  liis  appearance 
was  rendered  more  frightftil  by  enormous  moustaches, 
which  were  really  a  rich  dep6t  for  dirt ;  his  manner  of 
eating  with  his  fingers,  reserving  his  knife  as  a  tooth- 
pick, did  not  augment  my  appetite  for  the  bad  cooking. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  young  and  gentlemanly  Bavarian 
minister  de  Gueise  at  La.  Haye  ! — but  as  the  baron  sat 
opposite  me  at  the  narrow  dinner-table,  his  enlight- 
ened esprit  soon  dissipated  the  d^sagr^ments  of  my 
meagre  dinner,  with  his  uncouth  manner  of  enjoying  it, 
and  made  me  regret  tbe  moment  of  rising  from  table. 
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and  oonseqnent  separation ;  he  addressed  me  the  instant 
I  was  seated  at  table,  and  in  good  English,  continuing 
to  convene  fluently  in  that  language  on  various  subjects. 
He  had  travelled  over  England,  ScotUnd,  and  Ireland, 
and  complimented  me  on  my  country. 

It  is  here  that  I  am  to  cross  the  Rhine  into  the  Dach^ 
de  Berg,  to  search  for  the  chateau  of  the  Prince  d'Hatz- 
fbldt.  To  obtain  information  upon  any  subject  is  almost 
impossible,  either  of  tl^e  roads  or  chateaux  on  the  other 
side  the  river ;  they  are,  or  profess  to  be,  perfectly 
ignorant,  even  of  the  name  and  distance  of  the  Chateau 
du  Prince.  My  host  could  not  inform  me  ;  although  an 
ancestor  of  this  Prince,  le  Baron  d'Asfeldt,  is  so  signal- 
ized in  the  pages  of  history,  for  his  defence  of  Bonn  in 
1 689,  during  three  months  and  a  half  that  it  was  besieged 
by  Charles  V.  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the  Eiecteur  of 
Brandenbourg,  and  finally  lost  his  lifb  in  the  general 
assault. 

At  the  post-office  my  embarrassments  were  partly  re- 
lieved, respecting  the  calculation  of  the  distance  from 
this  grand  Seigneur's  residence ;  therefore,  in  better 
hopes,  I  engaged  a  good  coach,  horses,  and  cocher,  and 
to-morrow  we  are  to  make  our  way  together  ;  but  when 
the  ^  fiying  bridge  "  has  transported  us  across  the  Rhine, 
we  shall  be  in  a  dilemma  whether  to  turn  to  the  right, 
or  to  the  left ;  but  as  Coblentz  lies  decidedly  to  the  left, 
I  hope  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  contrary  direction, 
and  make  the  smalltown  of  Sieburg  our  land-mark, pre- 
suming it  to  be  the  post-town  to  the  chateau. 

The  Chatean  d' Allner — bo  much  for  German  roads 
— ^was  as  difficult  to  find  as  the  Castle  of  Udolpho, 
vet  it  was  not  much  out  of  the  world,  and  at  last 
it  was  descried. 

On  the  dMivity  of  a  wooded  hill,  overhanging  the 
rapid  current  of  the  little  Sieg,  I  espied,  to  the  joy  of 
my  coachman  no  less  than  to  my  own  feelings,  the 
ancient  chateau  of  the  very  ancient  race  d'Hatrfeldt, 
built  of  rongh  stone  firom  the  mountain  quarries,  in 
irregular  architecture,  deriving  its  date  anterior  to  the 
Crusades.  The  arrival  of  a  carriage  in  the  retired  vil- 
lage, where  its  seigneur  had  not  appeared  during  the 
last  six  years,  occasioned  a  general  sensation  and  move- 
ment in  its  small  population ;  my  figure  proclaimed  me 
to  be  **  nnc  ^trang^re ;"  not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  an 
Englishwoman — for  such  I  heard  my  **  cocher"  proclaim 
me  to  be,  in  the  same  tone  that  the  conductor  of  a 
caravan  announces  his  lions  and  elephants ;  therefore  the 
simple  inhabitants  followed  me  to  the  entrance  of  the 
court  of  the  chateau,  in  the  hope  of  being  treated  to  a 
tall  view  at  the  expense  of  mon  Siegneur,  without  paying 
a  kreutz. 

The  prince  was  seated  on  the  steps  of  his  chateau, 
disencumbered  of  decorations  and  court  dress ;  his  two 
sweet  intelligent  boys,  Herman  and  Max,  were  hanging 
over  him  in  fond  attention ;  they  instantly  ran  off  to  pro- 
claim the  glad  tidings  of  my  arrival  throughout  the 
apartments,  while  the  prince  assisted  me  to  descend 
from  my  carriage,  repeating  the  ancient  greetings  of 
"Welcome."  Son  Altesse  received  me  with  such  an 
appearance  of  cordiality,  that  assured  me  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  sentiments  he  expressed ;  his  countenance 
eloquently  proclaiming  his  satisfaction  on  returning  to 
his  ancient  feudal  demesnes,  his  paternal  tenderness, 
and  the  innate  pride  with  which  he  regarded  his  four 
blooming  offspring,  who  now  came  forward  in  merry 
mood,  followed  by  the  prineess  his  consort,  with  the 
Counts  Hugo  and  Maximilian,  brothers  to  the  prince. 

At  the  same  moment  there  appeared  at  the  different 
doors  and  windows,  le  mAltre  d'hote!,  a  train  of  kquais, 
and  femmes  de  chambres.  At  the  stables,  the  coachman 
and  groom  turned  out ;  on  the  opposite  side  the  court, 


appeared  the  EerU^4na$ter  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Of  the  Ikmily  group,  the  only  absentee  was  the  young 
Comtesse  Fanny ;  but  her  absence  was  ultimately  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  we  found  her  at  her  piano ;  and  hang- 
ing over  the  back  of  her  chair  was  her  handsome  cousin, 
the  irretiitible  Comte  Fritz  Nesselrode,  aide-de-camp  an 
Grand  Due  Constantin,  and  nephew  to  the  Prince 
d*Hatzfeldt  The  reception  f^m  my  graceful  hostess 
was  not  less  kind,  each  seeming  to  regard  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ikmily  dynasty,  as  though  I  had  been,  during 
long  years,  one  of  their  home  social  circle.  **  Where 
shall  we  place  her  !*'  was  the  succeeding  general  excla- 
mation. ^  Here,"  said  the  princess ;  as  she  opened  the 
door  of  a  spacious  airy  bed-chamber,  the  large  windows 
oonunanding  a  view  of  the  fertilized  valley,  where  I 
oonld  listen  to  the  gentle  current  of  the  river  Sieg,  that 
laves  the  base  of  the  castle-walls.  ^  Here,  next  to  my 
daughters ;  and  they  will  punue  together  each  mommg 
their  favourite  studies." 

The  prince  in  person  inspected  the  arrangements  of 
my  trunks ;  and  after  looking  around,  to  assure  himself 
that  everything  might  conduce  to  my  comfort,  his  Excel- 
lency left  me  to  arrange  my  dress  for  their  early  dinner. 
Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  I  was  established, 
without  any  of  those  factitious  ceremonies  and  parade 
that  estrange  Arank  intercourse. 

The  interior  of  this  chateau  does  not  assimilate  with 
the  ancient  dignity  of  its  architecture,  for  all  is  modem 
in  the  arrangements  within.  It  was  pillaged  and  almost 
entirely  gutted  during  the  last  thirty  years'  troubles  and 
warfiures ;  and  this  noble  seigneur,  in  rendering  it  habit- 
able, has  prudently  only  consulted  simplicity  and  com- 
fort ;  a  few  stray  old  blue  damask  silk  fauteuils  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  former  sumptuosity.  The  apartments 
are  conunodious,  having  f^  egress  into  each  other,  that 
the  prince  and  the  ladies  of  his  fkmily  occupy;  the 
hangings  of  the  apartments  are  white  cotton,  everything 
being  designed  for  utility  and  immediate  convenience. 
I  was  hurried  by  the  sweet  girls  fh>m  one  end  of  the 
park  and  the  woods,  to  the  other ;  for  each  would  entice 
me  onward  to  her  favourite  spot.  On  the  morrow  I 
must  go  to  the  vineyard,  and  on  the  following  day  to 
climb  one  of  the  Seven  mountains ;  in  short,  each  day 
and  hour  were  to  have  its  separate  amusement.  I 
inhaled  the  fragrance  of  each  herb  and  floweret  with 
delicious  transport ;  yet  were  they  very  children  in  their 
fVolicsomeness ;  for  these  young  countesses,  divested  of 
court  and  diplomatic  etiquettes,  appear  in  this  their 
paternal  domain  in  nature's  self,  free  to  roam  in  their 
natal  verdant  fields  and  slopes,  under  the  azure  firma- 
ment. In  mirthful  simplicity  they  skipped  before  me, 
or  Fanny  would  turn  round  in  a  waltz  with  counn 
Fritz  on  the  grassy  plain.  Charlotte  enchanted  me  by 
her  graver  naivete ;  but,  to  the  guileless  purity  of 
Helenas  eye  you  involuntarily  tender  affectionate  hom- 
age ;  for  her  sprightly  sallies  are  accompanied  by  more 
feminine  elegance ;  in  her  **  laisser  aller"  of  gaiety,  she 
never  swerves  fW>m  that  scrupulous  delicacy  which  is 
ever  the  greatest  charm  of  womankind. 

The  domain  is  in  correspondent  taste.  <  The  kitchen 
garden  is  a  picture  of  neat  cultivation ;  and  with  the 
orchard,  was  shown  to  me  with  as  much  satisf^tion  as 
an  English  squire  exhibits  his  range  of  expensive  hot- 
houses, his  park  of  deer,  his  stud  of  blood-horses,  or  his 
pack  of  well-trained  fox-hounds.  Here,  nature  has  done 
everything ;  the  Prince  has  aided  her  only  by  cutting 
rude  walks  through  the  woods,  and  over  the  mountains, 
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with  naUe  benclieB  appropriately  Btaiioned,  to  repose^ 
and  catch  the  most  interesting  points  of  Tiew  at  every 
step ;  80B  Alteaee  turns  to  ask  me,  with  a  look  of  prond 
eoDtent,  '^  Is  not  this  better  than  yoni^  English  lawns, 
and  formal  cnt  grarel  walks !— leave  formalities  for  great 
cities."  Indeed  this  high-bom  prince  seems  to  retire  to 
the  coontrf  to  disembsjass  himself  of  state,  and  state 
a&iia.  Here  he  appears  like  a  good  patriarch  in  the 
midst  of  his  family ;  the  honrs  and  manner  of  living  are 
ahaost  pastoral. 

We  rise  at  seven  o'clock,  being  obliged  to  appear  at 
the  breakfast  table,  not  in  neglig^  toilet  like  the  French, 
bat  in  a  neat  morning  costume,  soon  after  eight  o'clock. 
The  breakfost  is  served  without  table-doth  or  plates, 
fODSsttng  of  bread,  butter,  fruits,  and  confectionary, 
with  coffee ;  as  they  bad  seen  me  breakfast  at  Aiz-la- 
diapelle,  they  have  added,  on  my  account,  tea  and  eggs ; 
sad,  as  there  were  no  egg-cups,  I  was  necessitated  to 
bint,  that  a  napkin  and  plate  could  alone  relieve  my 
embanassmeni. 

Alter  the  break&st  repast,  we  separate  instantly  to 
OCT  apartments  and  our  diiforent  occupations ;  mine  assi- 
Biiladng  with  those  of  my  young  friends,  and  my  rooms 
opening  into  theirs,  we  pursue  them  together ;  they  de- 
light in  cultivating  the  English  language,  and  reading 
some  English  literary  work,  whilst  I  paint  or  sketch 
ti^ir  portraits ;  at  intervals  the  lively  capricious  Fanny 
will  seize  her  guitar,  and  throw  aside  her  books ;  some- 
times we  are  joined  by  their  uncle,  the  Comte  Hugo, 
who  pays  his  court  to  me  assiduously,  taking  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  irritating  my  patriotism,  by  disputing  vrith 
me  the  glory  and  power  of  my  nation,  and  also  in  com- 
mitting (what  he  calls)  the  terrible  sin  of  entering  an 
English  lady's  bed-chamber,- — generally  bringing  his 
guitar  to  amuse,  and  charm  us  for  an  hour  with  pretty 
Spanish  and  Sicilian  airs  ;  it  is  true  his  voice  is  somewhat 
cracked  by  age  and  use ;  aud  when  I  venture  to  look  at 
him,  the  affectation  of  youth,  and  the  Rentes  of  the  old 
bean,  are  somewhat  ludicrous  and  diverting. 

If  the  weather  is  not  too  sultry,  the  prince  summons 
us  for  a  walk  previous  to  arranging  our  toilet  for  dinner, 
which  is  served  at  half  past  two  o'clock.    A  simple  re- 
past, of  very  plain  cookery,  is  served  with  neatness  upon 
a  round  table  ;  no  massive  silver  services  decorate  the 
%)de-board  or  table,  war  and  revolutions  having  long 
ance  melted  them  down  for  public  use ;  but  genuine 
bgspitality  and  mutual  confidence,  have  superseded  these 
hxories  and  pageantry,  diffusing  gaiety  over  the  social 
neal.    It  is  long  since  the  brothers,  Hugo  and  Max, 
aad  their  nephews,  have  thus  met  together.    I  have 
Dsffled  it  the  family  congress.    The  prince  presides  at 
tke  banquets,  having  me  on  his  right  hand  ;  unlike  his 
dinners  at  the  Hague,  the  viands  are  placed  on  the 
table,  and  he  serves  each  dish  himself.    **  This  soup  is 
eieellent,"  he  said  to  me  to-day  :  '^  I  superintended  the 
Biiing  of  the  ingredients,  and  there  is  some  macaroni 
(omag,  dressed  in  a  new  way ;  I  think  you  will  like 
i^''    Great  apparent  cleanliness  pervades  everything ; 
it  i&only  in  certain  personal  tricks,  habitual  to  the  Ger- 
aus  that  they  ure  unpleasant.    That  terrible  habitude 
I  hare  before  remarked  to  you,  of  spitting  on  the  floor, 
or  between  their  knees  under  the  table,  and  that  of 
raking  the  pointed  knife  as  a  tooth-pick,  is  to  me  a  con- 
tinced  annoyance,  being,  during  the  dinner,  obliged  to 
resort  to  the   moat  artful  stratagems  to  prevent  the 
prince  taking   the   same  knife  to  cut  the  roti.     Eaoh 
Mj  and  gentleman  will,  perhaps,  bring  to  table,  or 


draw  from  thehr  pookets,  a  vast  and  richly  ornamented 
tooth-pick  case,  placmg  it  by  his  knife  ;  but  it  is  rarely 
that  the  knife  is  not  preferred,  for  in  the  middle  of  an 
interesting  conversation  with  her  fascinating  cousin,  the 
aide*de-camp  Fritz  de  Nesselrode,  I  see  the  fair  and 
delicate  hand,  the  well-turned  arm  of  the  young  and 
blooming  Comtesse  Fanny,  grasp  and  elevate  this  instru- 
ment of  carving,  extend  her  pretty  mouth,  and  stick  it 
between  her  small  ivory  teeth.    Conversing  this  morn- 
ing on  the  customs  of  different  nations,  with  all  the 
freedom  and  firankness  (hat  intimacy  authorizes,  arguing 
upon  their  utility  or  inutility,  I  venturod  to  make  an 
observation  upon  the  impropriety  of  thus  iiyuring  her 
protty  teeth,  and,  perhaps,  riskmg  to  enlarge  the  dimen- 
sions of  her  protty  small  mouth,  by  an  unfortunate  jerk 
of  her  hand,  or  gentle  touch  of  her  fovourite  cousin, 
Fritz ;  **  besides,  the  princess,  your  mother,  never  does 
it."    «Troe,"  she  roplied ;  «vou8  avez  raison ;  I  will 
endeavour  never  to  do  it  more,  for  it  is  certainly  very 
ungraoefol."     To   take   our  dessert   and  coffee,   we 
always  immediately  adjourn  to  a  flower-garden,  sur- 
rounded by  a  trollis-fenoe  of  roses  ;  beneath  the  shade 
of  two  large  spreading  cherry-trees,  from  which  we 
onll  the  fruit  as  we  sit  under  them ;  with  the  dessert, 
the  domestics  bring  the  pipes  of  old  Comte  Max,  and  the 
two  aide-de-eamps ;  on  that  of  nncle  Max  is  engraved 
the  ten  commandments.    The  princess  only  permits  them 
to  smoke  in  the  open  air,  and  there,  I  do  not  think  it 
disagreeable.    My  devoted  le  Comte  Hugo  is  too  much 
the  polished  refined  gentleman,  to  condescend  to  smoke ; 
he  is  quite  a  man  of  the  world,  and  has  visited  other 
oourts ;  an  old  bean,  coquetting,  plein  d'esprit — a  hum- 
orist, searohing  for  and  enjoying  the  dilGferent  characters 
he  encounters  in  life,  as  much  as  the  scenery  and  the 
arts.    Although  sixty  years'  sojourn  on  earth  have  sil- 
vered his  locks,  and  nature  has  not  been  bountifol  to  his 
person,  he  still  retains  so  fovoursJt>le  an  opinion  of  his 
personal  agr^ens,  that,  at  the  dessert  to-day,  he  rose  in 
a  rage,  because  I  would  not  correct  the  traits  of  his 
portrait  I  had  sketched,  more  to  his  satisfaction.    **  Ma 
bouche,  Mademoiselle ;  j'ai  eu  toojours  nne  bouche  int^- 
ressante."    The  voiture  then  comes  to  the  garden  gate ; 
with  four  horses,  high-frd,  high-spirited,  seldom  worked, 
harnessed  in  the  Prussian  fashion,  and  appearing  to 
scamper  at  will,  we  dash  through  the  rivers,  fords,  the 
most  beautifol  landscapes,  so  beautifol,  so  varied,  that 
no  pen,  no  pencil  can  do  them  adequate  justice;  but 
more  of  this  hereafter — let  me  finish  the  journal  of  the 
day,  which  is  in  fact  that  of  every  succeeding  one,  with 
little  variation.  Could  one  wish  them  varied  1   Methinks, 
were  I  to  remain  the  summer  months,  I  would  pass  them 
thus,  for  do  they  not  comprise  much  that  is  rational  in 
a  country  life  I 

A  long  walk  succeeds  these  excursions,  which  we 
generally  prolong  till  ten  o'clock,  when  we  assemble  to 
tea,  fruit,  and  confectionary.  At  eleven,  the  scene  is 
closed ;  the  prince  conducts  us  to  the  doors  of  our  apart- 
ments, embraces  his  princess  and  his  daughters,  and  then 
retires  to  his  own  chamber,  accompanied  by  his  two  boys. 
They  have  no  neighbours  to  break  in  on  their  domestic 
cirele,for  there  is  only  one  chateau'within  visiting  distance. 
Order  and  regularity  reign,  with  early  hours ;  nor  is 
this  noble  and  accompliehed  dame  ashamed  to  rise  from 
the  breakfast  table,  taking  up  her  bunch  of  keys,  and, 
followed  by  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  to  give  out  from 
her  store-closet  the  grocery.  One  evening  I  missed  her 
from  the  family  oongress  a  long  time  $  she  had  also  been 
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invisible  the  preceding  morning.  As  I  was  making  the 
observation  to  my  young  eompanions,  the  door  of  the 
saloon  opened  ;  the  princess  appeared,  followed  by  the 
prince,  the  maitre  d'hotel,  and  three  lacqueys,  each 
laden  with  jars  of  sweetmeats,  that  they  had  been  in- 
specting the  preparation  of.  I  inquired  into  their  motives, 
and  expressed  my  opinion  that  where  the  retinue  was  so 
numerous  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  the  a^istance 
of  an  ambassador,  and  his  princess ;  but  I  could  only 
learn  that  to  make  sweetmeats  had  formerly  been  a 
part  of  the  education  of  Prussian  ladies — that  every 
female,  however  opulent  or  high  her  rank,  was  taught 
all  the  details  of  housekeeping ;  and  the  prince  wishes 
this  old-fashioned  system  of  his  female  ancestors  to  be  con- 
tinued. ^And  the  young  countesses  r'  I  eagerly  exclaimed, 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  side  glance  at  my  giddy  young 
friend  Fanny ; ''  do  they  know  how  to  make  sweetmeats  ? " 
The  ambassador  shook  his  head  in  wrath,  and  his  consort 
sighed — it  was  a  sigh  that  expressed,  '^  The  times  are 
strangely  altered,  not  improved."  And  the  durance  of 
rank  and  fortuue  being  more  precarious,  the  cultivation 
of  useful  knowledge  relative  to  domestic  offices  becomes 
necessary. 

These  desmesnes  are  not  extensive;  the  rents  are 
gathered  in  kind,  as  we  collect  our  tithes,  the  teuants 
bringing  them  in  themselves  to  the  rent-master.  But  Son 
Altesse  possesses  extensive  estates  in  other  parts  of  the 
Prussian  kingdom,  particularly  in  Silesia ;  and  several 
chateaux— one  that  is  superb,  near  Berlin,  and  another 
near  to  Breslau. 

This  princess  was  an  opulent  heiress,  bom  Countess 
Caroline  de  Schulembourg  Bennet,  la  fille  du  Comte  de 
Schulembourg,  Minister  of  War  to  Frederick  Guillaume, 
Boi  de  Prusse.  The  deplorable,  agitating  scenes,  in 
which  this  amiable  woman  was  forced  to  play  a  part, 
during  the  troubles  of  her  country,  have  mellowed  down 
her  noble  spirit,  her  buoyant  gaiety,  and  impaired  her 
nervous  system.  It  is  only  in  her  courtly  situation,  as 
an  ambassador's  consort,  which  obliges  her  to  be  ani- 
mated, that  she  is  so.  I  thibk  her  more  interesting  in 
her  home  intellectual  life.  Handsome  she  never  was, 
but  the  gracefulness  of  her  manners  is  highly  attractive. 
This  Prince  d'Hatzfeldt  became  the  subject  of  romance 
and  engravings,  and  was  alluded  to  in  the  drama.  He 
will  be  more  particularly  recorded  to  posterity  in  the 
history  of  Napoleon's  reign,  as  Governor  of  Berlin,  and 
eventually  the  object  of  suspicion  to  that  reckless  chieftain, 
which  put  his  life  in  peril  during  some  hours.  After  Ber- 
lin had  submitted  to  French  authority,  a  correspondence 
with  his  legal  sovereign  was  intercepted,  and  his  loyalty 
was  thought  to  merit  condemnation  to  the  scaffold,  by 
the  rigorous  fiat  of  the  conqueror.  The  fearftil  intelli- 
gence was  quickly  communicated  to  the  hapless  princess, 
his  wife,  who  was  at  that  moment  severely  indisposed  on 
her  couch ;  she  rose  precipitately,  and  rushed  into  tlie 
presence  of  the  tyrant,  in  her  robe-de-chambre,  and  bon- 
net de  nuit.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet.  She  was 
neither  handsome  nor  young,  but  the  tender  mother  of 
twelve  children,  whose  cause  she  pleaded  in  that  of  their 
father,  her  affectionate  consort ;  and  with  the  graces  of 
her  mind,  and  the  eloquence  that  the  acute  feelings  of  a 
mother  and  wife  can  inspire.  The  conqueror  appeared 
to  be  moved  by  her  despair ;  and  with  generous  heroism, 
he  threw  the  intercepted  correspondence  into  the  fire,  ex- 
claiming instanter,  **  Madame  !  I  cannot  refuse  you — 
the  prince  is  pardoned  !"  and  an  hour  later  the  prince 
was  restored  to  his  home  and  weeping  family. 


This  act  was  called  by  the  subservient  courtiers  ^the 
clemency  of  Trajan,"  and  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
drama,  in  which  Talma  played  the  principal  character. 

It*  may  be  suspected,  and  indeed  the  princess  has  in- 
sinuated to  me,  that  this  scene  was  concerted  by  the 
mighty  chieftain,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  graces 
of  mercy  in  a  conquered  metropolis,  where  the  spirit  of 
sound  policy  urged  him  to  practise  clemency,  rather  than 
to  irritate  the  population. 

The  Dutch  thought  this  noble  family  too  lively ;  the 
Berlin  noblesse  are  peculiarly  so.  Certainly  they  differ  in 
this  respect  from  the  stately  dames  of  Grermany,  who 
were  of  the  court  of  Holland  last  winter.  Their  educa- 
tion and  early  initiation  into  life  contribute  much  to  this. 
Countess  Fanny  was  launched  into  the  fallacious  excite- 
ment of  it,  all  bathed  in  the  blushes  of  fifteen.  The 
Prince  is  a  rigid  catholic ;  therefore  the  children  profess 
the  same  faith.  The  Princess  is  a  Lutheran.  Last  Son- 
day,  during  breakfast,  the  curate  of  the  parish  was 
announced ;  the  Prince  rose  ;  taking  a  hand  of  each  of 
his  boys,  and  bidding  his  daughters  follow  ^im,  they 
ascended  an  old  staircase,  into  an  ancient  chapel,  leaving 
the  princess  with  me.  I  believe  the  forlorn  feeling  was 
mutual,  for  at  that  moment  each  felt  the  want  of  oar 
divine  service ;  a  shadow  of  acute  regret  seemed  to  pass 
athwart  her  countenance — a  mother's  regret  that  she 
could  not  kneel  at  the  same  altar  with  her  husband  and 
her  children.  I  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  by  in- 
quiring what  was  the  law  of  Prussia  on  this  essential 
point ;  she  replied,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  ^  That  the  offspring 
be  instructed  in  the  religion  of  their  father :  I  wish  it 
were  as  it  is  in  England." 

The  young  countesses  are  triste  to-day;  for  the  hand- 
some aide-de-camp,  their  charming  cousin,  Fritz,  has  left 
us.  He  has  gone  to  Aix,  enamoured  with  cousin  Fanny, 
and  extorted  a  promise  from  me  to  send  him  her  portrait. 
The  German  congd  was  diverting.  We  assembled  at  the 
portal ;  the  embraces  between  the  gentlemen  were  in- 
terminable, but  I  suspect  they  were  prolonged  to  esciie 
th9  surprise  of  their  stranger  guest. 

This  is  a  long  extract,  but  it  is  the  cream  of  the 
first  part  of  a  neglected  book,  which,  we  think, 
deserves  to  be  known.  If  all  the  world  were  agog 
after  the  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens,  this  equally 
faithful  and  captivating  picture  of  German  manners, 
cannot  surely  fail  to  interest  those  who  w^ill  won- 
der, and  admire,  and  applaud,  and  do  any  thing 
but  imitate  the  unostentatious  simplicity  of  con- 
tinental domestic  manners. 

Miss  Pigott  made  several  excursions  in  this 
district,  which,  at  that  period,  still  exhibited  many 
of  the  ravages  of  war.  The  Cossacks  had  planted 
themselves  in  the  noble  church  and  convent  of 
Siegberg,  which  they  had  wantonly  dilapidated. 

Numerous  devastated  convents  and  castles  crown  the 
summits  of  the  range  of  the  seven  mountains,  with  lofty 
Drachenburg  elevating  its  regal  head  high  above  its 
neighbours,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous,  claiming  sove- 
reignty over  the  landscape. 

I  remarked  the  convent  de  Blackenburg,  the  moun- 
tain called  Raasberg.  The  culture  and  natural  fertility 
of  the  low  grounds  cannot  be  exceeded.  Here  are  no 
large  farms ;  the  land  is  therefore  divided  into  small  lots 
amongst  the  peasantry,  who  sow  their  com  and  other 
grain  in  patches,  that  give  the  pretty  parti-coloured  ap- 
pearance of  numerous  private  gardens.  The  declivities 
are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  vintage  is  always 
anticipated  by  the  rustic  population,  as  a  cheery  pro- 
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traeted  festival,  beguiling  their  work  with  plaintive  or 
with  meny  songs ;  where  the  lover  comes  softly  to  toil 
by  the  side  of  his  favourite  maiden — '^  for  in  a  vineyard 
the  kiss  is  free." 

This  Talley  is  very  populous ;  numerous  cottages  and 
hamlets  are  scattered  over  the  mountains  and  plains,  re- 
posing in  the  sunny  tranquillity  of  a  summer  day,  with 
the  modest  church  steeples  glittering  in  their  height 
ahoTe  the  earth,  or  partially  hidden  amongst  clumps  of 
trees,  as  if  to  shelter  and  render  more  private,  the  tem- 
ples of  prayer.  There  is  no  wish  here  to  plant  out  the 
pleasant  villages  fVom  the  great  squire's  mansion,  as 
obnoxious  objects,  betraying  the  extent  of  his  park  or 
lawn. 

The  soil  is  tilled  with  a  rude  sort  of  plough,  drawn 
l^j  small  oxen ;  only  light  carts,  on  two  wheels,  are  used 
in  husbandry.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  very  small.  The 
dairy  cows  are  the  size  of  the  Aldemey,  but  poorly 
nourished,  as  the  land  is  chiefly  arable.  The  meat  is  in- 
diferent,  the  butter  very  bad ;  no  cheese  is  made ;  large 
orchards  yield  a  good  cider,  which  is  the  ordinary  beve- 
rage of  the  inhabitants,  and  also  an  excellent  syrup,  made 
vith  pears,  and  which  furnishes  an  excellent  and  cheap 
fabetitote  for  bntter  during  the  winter  months.  Great 
neatneds  is  perceptible  in  tihe  villages.  We  entered  the 
Iii^ose  of  the  milk-maid  who  serves  the  chateau  with 


milk  ;  all  was  clean,  and  the  little  parlour  prettily  ar- 
ranged. She  is  to  come  in  her  sabbath  neat  peasant 
garb  to  my  chamber,  to  stand  to-morrow  for  her  portrait. 
I  shall  have  a  little  volume  of  souvenirs  to  show  you 
when  we  meet  again ;  which  will  be  a  precious  remem- 
brance of  pleasant  hours  on  Prussian  territory,  of  Prus- 
sian hospitality,  and  genuine  kindness  for  years  to  come. 

After  leaving  this  genuine  German  castle,  which 
carries  English  imagination  back  to  the  feudal 
age  of  England,  or  to  the  period  of  the  Tudors  at 
the  latest,  Miss  Pigott  visited  Coblentz,  Manheim, 
Mayence,  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  and  many  places 
of  less  note.  But  we  must,  for  the  present,  take 
leave  of  Miss  Pigott's  agi*eeable  book ;  though  it  is 
our  purpose  to  follow  her  into  Switzerland,  of 
which  her  neglected  work  contains  the  most  viva- 
cious and  graphic  account  we  have  seen  from  any 
female  pen.  Indeed,  of  the  higher  orders  of 
society  in  Switzerland,  travellers,  in  general,  know 
and  tell  almost  nothing.  The  scenery,  the  inns, 
and  the  appearance  and  costumes  of  tlie  peasantry, 
is  the  limit  of  their  know^ledge  of  the  country. 
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BY  JOHN  BOWRINO* 


PART  IX. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  BOWOOD,  ITS  INMATES  AND  VISITERS. 


The  attachment  of  Bentham  to  Lord  Shelbume 
was  very  strong,  "  He  raised  me,"  I  have  heard 
him  say,  **  from  the  bottomless  pit  of  humiliation — 
he  made  me  feel  I  was  something."  Of  Lady  Shel- 
bume (the  present  Lord  Landowners  mother,) 
Bentham  said — "  She  had  the  best,  liighest  aris- 
tocratical  education  possible.  She  was  as  gentle 
as  a  lamb  ;  she  talked  French,  and  understood 
Latin  extremely  well.  She  was  often  with  that 
lady  who  was  a  sort  of  queen  among  the  aristo- 
tTacy,  Grertrude  the  duchess  of  Bedford.  Lady  S. 
was  quite  a  personage  in  those  days,  a  governing 
jiersonage.  So  wide  was  their  circle,  that  cards 
from  no  less  than  nine  hundred  visiters  w^ere  left 
in  a  season." 

Often  did  Bentham  speak  of  the  friends,  the  ac- 
quaintances, the  guests  of  Bowood.  I  know  not 
how  I  can  better  introduce  them  than  in  that 
fiketchy  and  conversational  way  in  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  conveying  his  recollections.  When 
any  name  was  mentioned,  it  served  as  a  sort  of 
text  ftiom  which  he  preached ;  and  it  w^as  my 
usage  to  record  his  talk,  sometimes  in  shorthand 
in  his  presence, — at  other  times,  immediately  after 
I  had  left  him. 

**  Lord  Shelbume  introduced  Blackstone  to  the 
king, — ^it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do  under  the 
circumstances ;  his  book  was  then  "  The  Truth." 
When  the  Fragment  appeared.  Lord  Shelbume 
patronized  the  Fragment,  which  seemed  better 
Trath.  He  was  a  favourite  of  the  king,  who  pro- 
mlaed  to  make  him  a  duke.  I  do  not  know  how 
he  wus  oiiginsjly  brought  into  contact  with  the 
ling,  but  I  thin^  it  was  through  Lord  Chatham, 


and  he  considered  himself  as  always  having  a  hold 
on  the  king's  aiFections. 

"  Now  I'll  tell  you  the  persons  by  whose  means 
he  was  informed  of  everything  that  passed.  They 
were  the  two  Lady  Waldegraves,  the  daughters  of 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  You  know  Lord 
Waldegrave's  Memoirs,  how  Interesting  they  are. 
Well !  these  ladies  lived  at  Court — ladies  of  hon- 
our, or  some  such  thing.  In  the  year  1789,  I 
made  a  bit  of  a  tour  with  Lord  Lansdowne.  We 
went  to  Warwick,  where  we  stayed  a  week  :  these 
ladies  were  there  also  on  a  visit.  The  party  were. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  myself  (men,) — ^the  ladies. 
Miss  Vernon,  and  Miss  Fox.  There  was  another 
lady,  living  with  the  queen,  a  Lady  Dartry,  the 
wife  of  a  banker  at  Dublin.  When  I  knew  her, 
it  was  at  Bowood  with  her  husband,  whose  name, 
I  think,  was  Dawson ;  he  was  afterwards  raised  a 
peg  on  the  peerage,  called  Viscount  Cremome  ;  and 
as  Lord  Lansdowne  was  indebted  no  less  than 
£300,000,  a  great  deal  of  it  came  from  this  bank- 
ing lord,  and  from  Sir  Francis  Baring.  Well! 
and  you  see  these  Ladies  Waldegrave  used  to  write 

to  the  Miss  V s,  and  report  what  passed  at 

Court.  Lord  Lansdowne  did  not  tell  me  on  the 
occasion,  but  he  told  me  on  after  occasions,  that 
he  knew  all  that  passed  through  this  channel. 

"  Blankett  was  a  retainer  of  Lord  Shelbume,  one 
of  the  numerous  hangers-on  who  were  tale-bearers 
to  my  lord,  and  was  familiar  with  the  Whigs,  He 
was  an  ignorant,  confident,  amusing  fellow,  an 
object  of  great  aversion  to  the  Bowood  ladies  from 
his  coarse  manners.  But  he  was  employed  by 
Lord  Shelbume  to  repeat  to  him  what  passed 
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among  the  Whigs,  and  especially  to  report  the  con- 
versations at  the  admiralty.  I  was  once  playing 
a  duet  with  Lord  Shelbume's  upper  servant,  when 
this  Captain  Blankett  pushed  against  me.  I  lounged 
at  him  with  my  bow,  and  broke  my  bow.  He  was 
always  talking  about  a  vast  continent  in  the  Pa- 
cific. We  had  a  dispute  about  the  relative  size  of 
Sicily  and  Ireland.  He  would  have  it  that  Sicily 
was  the  biggest.  But  though  ill-read  and  assum- 
ing, and  addicted  to  falsehood,  rather  from  temer- 
ity than  mendacity,  he  was  a  necessary  instrument 
to  Lord  Slielburne ;  and  Jekyll,  whose  wit  obtained 
him  a  welcome  everywhere,  was  another  instru- 
ment.— They  were  to  watch  in  the  quarters  of  the 
enemy. 

"  Lord  Shelbume  used  frequently  to  say,  "  Tell 
me  what  is  right  and  proper — ^tell  me  what  a  man 
of  virtue  would  do  in  this  matter."  I  told  him 
that  Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  wanted  Balaam  to 
prophesy,  who  answered,  *  that  which  the  Lord 
puts  into  my  mouth  will  I  prophesy  ;*  and  that 
was  the  answer  I  made.  He  caught  hold  of  the 
most  imperfect  scrap  of  an  idea,  and  filled  it  up  in 
his  own  mind — sometimes  correctly — sometimes 
erroneously.  His  manner  was  very  imposing,  very 
dignified,  and  he  talked  his  vague  generalities  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  very  emphatic  way,  as  if 
something  grand  were  at  the  bottom,  when,  In 
fact,  there  was  nothing  at  all.  He  asked  me  what 
he  could  do  for  me— I  told  him,  *  nothing,' — and 
he  found  this  so  different  to  the  universal  spirit  of 
those  about  liim,  as  to  endear  me  to  him.  He 
was  afraid  of  me,  so  there  was  not  much  intimate 
communication.  I  was  occupied  in  writing  and 
reading  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  wliile  he 
took  walks  with  the  eldest  Miss  Vernon  (now 
Mrs.  Bauber  Smith.)  I  seldom  saw  him  except  at 
dinner,  when  there  was  mostly  company.  Supper 
I  never  took,  but  betook  myself  to  my  room.  I 
was  of  more  importance,  however,  to  him,  than  I 
could  bring  myself  to.  believe.  I  was  cowed  by  my 
past  humiliation. — I  felt  like  an  outcast  in  the 
world. — I  had  known  a  few  tolerable  people,  one 
at  a  time,  but  no  extensive  acquaintance.  That 
a  man  should  be  bom  in  the  great  place  called 
"  abroad,"  was  a  sufiicient  recommendation. 

**  Lord  Shelbume  had  a  wildness  about  him,  and 
conceived  groundless  suspicions  about  nothing  at 
all.  I  remember  going  to  ride  out  with  one  of  his 
servants,  and  being  accosted  by  some  man  whom  I 
spoke  to  out  of  pure  civility ;  and,  on  mentioning 
it  to  Lord  Shelbume,  he  seemed  to  think  I  was 
deserving  of  suspicion.  About  the  last  time  I  {was 
at  his  house,  I  mentioned  something  about  Coimt 
Woronzof,  and  he  fancied  I  had  been  sent  by  Wor- 
onzof  to  communicate  it.  Yet  there  was  about 
him  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  of  intelligent  sym- 
pathy :  a  curious  mixture  too  of  what  was  natural 
and  what  was  factitious.  He  had  a  sort  of  sys- 
tematic plan  for  gaining  people.  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  the  interest  he  had  shovm  towards 
me.  The  particulars  did  not  immediately  occur  to 
my  thoughts,  nor  did  I  inunediately  gather  up  the 
threads  of  them  till  long  afterwards.  He  had  many 
projects  for  marrying  me  to  ladies  of  his  acquaint* 
anoe. 


**  It  was  a  fine  thing  for  my  father  when  Lord 
Shelbume,  being  minister,  sent  for  me.  Nobody 
was  there  but  Barre.  Lady  Shelbume  talked  in 
a  strange  way.  When  speaking  of  a  palsy  which 
had  visited  somebody  on  the  continent,  she  said^ 
*  It  had  left  nothing  but  an  imperceptible  haziness 
on  the  tongue.'  The  green  official  boxes  were 
brought  in,  and  their  contents  were  subjects  of 
conversation  that  was  delightful  to  me. 

^'Lady  Shelbume's  dressing-room  was  next  door 
to  her  bedroom.  To  follow  her  thither  was  a  pro- 
digious privilege.  She  was  extremely  reserved; 
there  was  nothing  in  her  of  active  insolence ;  she 
was  mildness  and  ice ;  but  of  extraordinary  alti- 
tude. Her  sister  was  more  icy  even  than  she. 
Acquaintance,  however,  somewhat  melted  both, 
and  we  had  our  innocent  gambols.  In  earlier  life, 
Lord  Shelbume  had  been  rather  promiscuous  in 
his  attentions  to  females ;  he  had,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  a  place  full  of  women :  but  he  was  now 
exclusive  in  his  attention  to  his  lady. 

^*  The  ladies  at  Bowood  were  all  taciturn,  reflec- 
tive, and  prudent.  The  youngest  had  somewhat 
more  of  frankness  and  less  of  beauty  than  the  rest. 
Miss  resembled  a  statue  of  Minerva,  some- 
what larger  than  life-HBo  we  called  her  Minerva, 
and  she  took  to  the  sobriquet  very  well. 

*' Among  the  ladies  was  the  Lady  Carr ;  who  was 
the  celebrated  beauty  of  the  day.  She  had  been, 
I  believe,  a  Miss  Gunning,  and  her  sister  set  her 
cap  at  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  A  song  circulated  about  her,  of  which 
the  burthen  was,  *  This  is  the  Maiden  all  fo]>Lom.' 
She  wrote  novels;  but  did  not  get  hold  of  the 
marquis.* 

^' There  was  a  Lady  Betty  Clayton  to  whom 
Lord  Lansdowne  used  to  go  for  advice.  She  was 
his  oracle— 'his  familiar  oracle.  His  oracle  for 
law  was  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot,  the  Ex-Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  At  Hastings'  trial.  Lord 
Lansdowne  made  me  give  my  opinion  on  some  of 
the  evidence.  It  was  unfavourable  to  his  views. 
He  did  not  much  care  about  Hastings ;  but  know- 
ing the  part  the  king  took,  and  having  all  the 
king's  conversations  reported  to  him,  he  professed 
to  take  Hastings'  part.  The  borough  of  Calne 
was  held  by  a  tottering  hold,  and  the  Treasury 
once  or  twice  endeavoured  to  shake  him  in  it. 

"  The  Miss  C b  were  daughters  of  an  Irish 

Baronet,  and  were  at  Bath  lodging  together. 
Lord  Shelbume  mentioned  them  to  me  as  relatives 
of  his.  One  of  them  was  afterwards  invited  to 
Bowood,  and  came  to  Bowood.  Lord  Shelbume 
had  been  trumpeting  me  up,  in  order  to  make  her 
think  highly  of  me.  I  remember  their  singing  a 
duet  (Alley  Croker)  in  a  tragical  sort  of  way.  I 
like  cheerful  singing.    Lord  Shelbume  asked  me 


*  Bentham's  recollections  of  the  celebrated  Irish 
beauties,  the  fortunate  sister  Gunnings,  appears,  as  with 
him  in  other  instanoes  of  merely  fashionable  characters, 
to  have  been  imperfect.  The  lady  to  whom  he  refers  was 
not  the  Miss  Gunning  who  wrote  novels,  and  was  "  all 
for-Lom"  but  the  sister  of  Lady  Coventrj,  not  Carr,  and 
successively  Duchess  of  Argyle  and  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton);— ^^a  Duchess  of  two  tails,"  as  firom  her  double 
titles  she  was  termed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  saw  her 
grace  on  bis  Soottish  iovr.-^E.  T.  M,, 
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my  opiiiion  of  the  ainging ;  and  when  he  saw  I 
was  no  admirer  of  the  stjle^  he  gave  up  the  scheme 
he  had  oontemphited." 

There  was  a  small  menagerie  at  Bowood,  to 
which  Bentham  added  a  white  fox^  which  his 
brother  had  sent  from  Archangel.  Lord  Shelbume 
was  fond  of  collecting  anything  that  was  rather 
out  of  the  way.  The  white  fox  gave  occasion  to 
some  pleasanljies  in  those  days — when  we  called 
some  of  the  Bowood  ladies  **  The  White  Foxes." 

To  the  end  of  his  days  Bentham  spoke  of  Bo- 
wood and  its  inhabitants  with  intense  affection.  I 
hare  often  seen  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  when 
reyerting  to  some  of  the  loved  inhabitants  of  that 
mansion.  The  truth  is,  even  his  tenderest  affec- 
tions had  been  engaged  by  one  of  the  fair  ladies  of 
Bowood.  It  was  only  a  short  time  before  hb  death 
that  he  sent  a  playfiil  *^  love  epistle"  to  that  lady — 
ifieaking  of  the  grey  hairs  of  age,  and  the  bliss  of 
youth.  I  was  with  Bentham  when  the  answer 
came  to  this  letter — that  answer  was  cold  and  dis- 
tant— ^it  contained  no  reference  to  the  state  of  for- 
mer affections  ;  and  he  was  indescribably  hurt  and 
disappointed  by  it.  I  talked  to  him,  however,  of 
'^  auld  lang  syne,"  and  reminded  him  of  Bums' 
•ong,  and  his  beautiful  reference  to  the  times  gone 
by.  When  I  repeated  *^  we  twa  ha'e  pu'ed  the 
gowans  fine,"  he  was  cheered  a  little — ^the  past  re- 
ooUection  was  brighter  than  the  present  thought— 
but  he  was  for  a  long  time  sUent,  and  greatly 
moved ; — at  last  he  said,  '^  Take  me  forward,  I 
entreat  you,  to  the  future-^o  not  let  me  go  back 
to  the  past — ^talk  of  something — ^find  out  something 
to  remove  my  thoughts  from  the  time  of  my  youth." 

<<  One  day,  when  calling  on  Miss y  at  Little 

Holland  House,  on  a  Sunday,  I  found  her  and 

MiflB  on  their  way  to  church.     We  were 

joined  by  S.  S y  and,  when  near  the  church,  I 

nid  to  him,  from  Horace-— 

*  Parens  Deomm  cultor  ei  infreqnens  ;' 

and  he  answered,  *  1  go  Jbecause  it  is  my  trade.' 

^I  went  to  Streatham  at  this  time  (1783.) 
Lord  Shelbume  was  then  minister.  There  was  the 
house  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Thrale,  which  was 
hired  by  the  minister  to  retire  to.  I  remember 
there  were  pictures  of  all  the  wits  of  the  age.  Lord 
litzmaurice  had  a  little  turn  of  malignity — a  sort 
of  child  in  intellect.  He  told  me  of  the  amours  of 
the  Duchess  of  — ,  who  was  a  sort  of  Messelina. 
There  was,  in  the  Shelbume  family,  a  kind  of  di- 
vision into  factions — ^that  of  tlie  child  by  the  first 
bed,  and  the  child  by  the  second.  Lord  Shelbume 
was  a  good-looking,  on  the  whole,  a  handsome 
man,  with  a  coarse  skin.  He  had  a  little  disposi- 
tion to  be  rather  knock-kneed. 

"  Lord  fltzmaurice  once  attempted  to  speak  in 
the  House  of  Commons :  he  was  put  down  by 
Pht,  He  married  a  widow  who  had  a  laige  family 
of  children.  He  was  a  poor  creature.  He  spent 
much  money  at  Southampton  on  a  castle  without 
tnj  ground  to  it.  In  1783,  though  of  man's  sta- 
tmy  he  did  not  dine  with  the  family.  He  used  to 
pot  me  in  a  cart^  a  large  child's  cart,  and  drag  me 

Yet  er^i  Bowood  could  have  its  annoyanoee. 


On  one  occasion.  Lord  Chatham,  William  Pitt, 
Lord  Camden,  and  Banks,  determined  to  make 
Bentham  the  subject  of  their  joke.  It  was  after 
dinner,  and  they  were  all  taking  coffee.  He  said 
something,  upon  which  one  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  was  followed  by  the  three  others.  -  He  asked 
what  it  meant ;  and,  instead  of  answering,  they  all 
laughed  again ;  and  they  repeated  this  every  time 
he  spoke.  No  doubt,  some  trick  had  been  practised 
upon  him  of  which  he  was  not  aware.  The  whole 
matter  was  then,  and  ever  after,  incomprehensible 
to  him ;  for  the  laughing  took  place  in  the  midst 
of  serious  conversation,  in  which  nothing  ridiculous 
was  said  by  himself  or  others.  But  Bentham  was 
sorely  mortified,  and  probably  exhibited  his  vexa- 
tion ;  for,  soon  after,  he  overheard  a  conversation 
between  Lord  Landsdowne  and  Mr.  Banks  to  this 
effect : — Mr.  B.  ^  Has  he  then  taken  offence  ?" — 
*'  No !  he  is  too  good-natured  a  man  for  that,  and 
will  think  nothing  of  it."  The  parties  had  become 
conscious  of  their  ill  behaviour. 

Bentham's  susceptibilities  were  always  most 
acute  ;  and  he  was  touched  to  the  quick  by  what 
he  considered  a  confederation  of  important  person* 
ages  to  practice  on  these  susceptibilities. 

Lord  Camden  was  a  hobbledy-hoy,  and  had  no 
polish  of  manners.  Pitt  was  cold ;  showed  little 
curiosity  about,  or  complacency  for  other  men ; 
and,  on  ordinary  occasions  was  incapable  of  rude- 
ness. His  manners  had  little  grace  or  kindness. 
Once,  when  riding  out  with  Ben^am,who  entreated 
him  to  slacken  his  pace,  as  he  (Bentham)  was 
moimted  on  a  dangerous  horse ;  he  did  so,  but  with 
an  unchanged  countenance,  and  without  dropping 
a  word  of  interest  or  kindness.  Of  Banks,  Ben- 
tham formed  a  low  estimate. 

At  Bowood,  all  the  statesmen  he  met  seemed 
wanting  in  the  great  elements  of  statesmanship  : 
always  engaged  in  discussion  about  what  was,  and 
seldom  or  never  about  what  ought  to  be. 

^  1  have  sent,"  he  said,  **  to  the  present  Lord 
Lansdowne,  a  history  of  my  intercourse  with  his 
father  and  his  family.  He  will  have  shown  it  to 
those  who  remain  of  that  generation.    He  was  in 

his  nurse's  arms  when  Miss  V was  about 

twenty  or  twenty-one.  She  had  the  reputation  of 
a  great  beauty,  which  I  could  never  discover. 
The  Earl  of  P—  courted,  and  was  refused,  be- 
cause he  had  the  scurvy;  and  Lord  E ,  the 

son  of  the  Duke  of  G  »  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  her  by  his  father,  because  she  was  not  rich 
enough.  She  was  a  piece  of  aristocratical  ice. 
The  unmarried  Miss  V—  was  a  good,  sociable 
kind  of  person,  very  good  tempered.  I  went  with 
Moore,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  War- 
wick castle  with  Bauber  Smith.  Miss  V— 
blushed  ;  but  there  had  been  no  flirtation  between 

her  and  me.    Miss  E.  V was  not  more  than 

seven  or  eight  years  older  than  Miss  F . 

"  Though  Lord  L— -  has  neither  the  wish  nor 
the  power  to  do  much  good,  yet  the  other  lords 
are  as  much  below  him,  as  he  is  below  what  he 
ought  to  be.  He  said  to  me,  the  lords  were  a  wall 
against  improvement.  Only  conceive  his  father, 
with  a  bad  education,  taking  up  ^  Judicial  Estab- 
liahment '  with  the  highest  glee.    There  was  much 
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criticism  that  was  amusing  to  him.  He  was 
*  awe-struck,'  he  said,  with  the  "  Essay  on  Morals 
and  Legislation,"  which  he  read  tlirough. 

'^  I  am  so  much  an  animal  met  generis^  that 
people  must  hear  from  me  what  they  would  "not 
bear  from  others.  I  shall  tell  Lord  Lansdowne 
that  aristocracy  is  on  the  wane,  and  that  things 
would  have  been  borne  in  his  father's  time,  which 
would  not  be  borne  now." 

Among  the  beauties  of  the  day  were  Lady 
Pembroke,  and  her  sister  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc. 
They  were  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Lady  Pembroke  was  somewhat  short,  but  had  still 
a  handsome  countenance,  on  which  Bentham  often 
looked  with  delight,  charmed  with  being  in  the 
presence  of  one  he  had  often  heard  called  a 
goddess.  He  found  that  she  was  on  bad  terms 
with  her  lord;  and  no  wonder:  for  Lord  Pem- 
broke was  a  rwU^  and  openly  unfaithful.  There 
was  some  management  at  Bowood,  so  to  invite 
Lord  and  Lady  Pembroke  that  they  might  not 
meet.  Bentham  visited  Lord  Pembroke,  who 
showed  him  many  curiosities:  he  was  a  great 
horse-breeder ;  and,  on  exliibiting  a  iine  Arabian 
steed,  took  some  trouble  to  explain  how  the 
genuine  race  might  be  distinguished  from  the 
mixed  or  spurious.  The  thickness  of  the  neck  was 
the  only  point  that  Bentham  brought  away  from 
the  lesson.  Lord  P.'s  house  was  like  a  statuary's 
shop — crowded  with  antiquities.  He  told  many 
anecdotes  ;  among  which  was  one  of  a  serious  dis- 
pute between  two  French  naturalists,  who  had 
long  vehemently  discussed  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  an  animal  between  a  horse  and  a  mule, 
called  a  Jumard.  One  of  them,  Maupertuis  (the 
other  was  Beaugerard,)  cried  out,  on  his  death- 
bed, "  Laissez  moi  mourir  dans  la  douce  persuasion 
qu*il  iCy  a  point  de  Jumardr  Lady  Diana  Beau- 
clerc was  renowned  for  her  limning  productions, 
and  was  considered  a  most  accomplished  person. 
Her  husband,  though  but  a  commoner,  had  ducal 
and  royal  blood  in  his  veins.  He  studied  chemis- 
try, and  to  much  purpose,  under  the  instructions 
of  Dr.  Fordyce,  at  a  time  when  scarcely  anybody 
but  professional  men  condescended  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  "  One  of  the  visiters  at  Lord 
Pembroke's  was  Fonthill  Beckford,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  entered,  sat  down  at  the  harpsichord,  and 
played  delightfully.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  was 
another  guest.  He,  with  Flood,  my  old  bed-fellow's 
brother,  had  well-nigh  republicanized  Ireland ;  but 
they  were  put  down  by  Lord  Charlemont.  The 
bishop  was  a  pleasant  and  a  clever  man.  He  did 
not  believe  in  revealed  religion  :  he  was  very  tole- 
rant in  his  judgment  of  others  ;  and,  in  political 
opinions,  most  liberal. 

"  There  were,  Sir  James  Long ;  Mr.  BuU,  who 
managed,  I  tliink,  the  borough  of  Calne ;  Lord 
Dartry,  who  loved  the  bottle  so  well,  that  Lord 
S—  used  to  complain  of  his  passing  it  too  briskly ; 
but  Lord  S  owed  him  no  small  number  of  pe- 
cuniary favours ;  there  were  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Pratt, 
and  Mr.  Dunning,  who  shocked  me  by  narrating 
one  of  his  exploits  at  Bristol.  He  had  been  hang- 
ing two  poor  wretches  there,  and  he  talked  of  it 
with  consummate  glee.    There  was  then  an  odd 


sort  of  animal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whom  we 
sometimes  saw, — one  Lord  Harborough,  who  was 
not  a  bishop,  but  only  a  parson ! " 

Bentham  once  met  at  Bowood,  Edward  Poore, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  among  his  fellow-students 
at  Oxford.  Edward  was  a  very  remarkable  cha- 
racter. He  was  of  a  considerable  family  in  Wilt- 
shire, one  of  whom  had  been  a  Welsh  judge.  Ue 
was  two  years  older  than  Bentham,  and  joined 
him  at  Oxford,  having  got  a  five-guinea  prize  at 
Winchester.  He  was  very  precocious,  but  withal 
a  conceited  chattering  coxcomb,  and  remarkably 
ugly.  But  his  head  was  full  of  ideas,  as  was  Ben- 
tham's,  and  so  they  became  intimate  friends.  Tlie 
friendship  did  not  last.  Poore  came  intopossession 
of  a  large  estate — ^went  to  Italy — fell  into  profligate 
habits— came  home,  and  went  to  Italy  again.  He 
was  a  barrister  on  the  Western  Circuit.  His  lan- 
guage was  pompous  and  affected.  On  one  occasion, 
in  a  case  about  rubbish,  he  called  the  rubbish  in 
liis  opening,  quisquillious  matter;  and  Jekyll,  on 
his  cross-examination  of  the  first  witness,  asked, 
"  Did  you  ever  see  any  quisquillious  matter  deposit- 
ed ?"  "  No,  not  I  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  Harris, 
who  had  patronized  Poore  was  compelled  to  drop 
him.  He  fell  into  all  sorts  of  misfortunes,  and 
became  the  object  of  public  indignation.  Once, 
while  Poore  was  in  liis  opulent  state,  and  durini^ 
their  greatest  intimacy,  Bentham  had  been  robbetl 
of  all  his  money,  and  asked  of  Poore  the  loan  of  a 
guinea.  He  refused. — "  Strange  creature!"  tvbs 
Bentham's  ejaculation  when  speaking  of  him. 

"  Lord  L— ,  the  son  of  the  great  Lord  L— , 
was  a  tall,  pale-faced  lord,  whose  countenance  in- 
dicated a  bad  disposition  ;  but  for  that  unfortunate 
expression  of  visage,  he  might  have  been  deemed 
handsome. 

"  Linguet  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  despotism. 
He  was  the  violent  enemy  of  the  democrats,  and 
was  the  most  celebrated  orator  of  liis  time.  He 
was  clapped  into  the  Bastille.  He  was  the  remark- 
able man  of  his  day  for  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  justified  despotism.  He  used  to  dress  himself 
out  very  finely  with  sword  and  satin  in  all  its 
glory.  Lord  Shelbume  introduced  him  to  my  ac- 
quaintance. Ho  was  obliged  to  expatriate  himself. 
liis  plaidoyers  are  extant,  and  I  made  use  of  them. 
He  speaks  of  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  decrees 
of  the  judge. 

"  When  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse  visited  Bowood, 
in  1781,  he  was  put  into  my  hands,  to  show  him 
the  lions. 

"  Townsend,  the  Spanish  traveller,  was  a  favour- 
ite at  Bowood.  He  married  a  person  who  was  a 
Lady  Clark  :  she  was  the  widow  of  a  navy  cap- 
tain ;  plain  enough  ;  but  she  was  a  good  cook,  and 
Townsend  liked  good  eating.  She  had  somethmg 
of  a  jointure  too.  When  I  visited  them,  the  table 
was  distinguished  for  many  delicacies  and  much 
variety.  There  were  all  sorts  of  powders,  such  as 
hung  beef  to  spread  upon  bread  and  butter.  Some- 
thing was  wrong  with  the  lady's  mouth  ;  I  know 
not  what ;  but  I  know  she  wore  what  were  called 
plumpers,  or  pieces  of  cork  in  her  moutli.  There 
was  always  a  piece  of  work  to  manage  the  plum- 
pers so  that  the  defects  might  not  appear.    I  used 
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to  be  amused  with  the  droU  efitBcts  of  her  anxiety 
about  her  plumpers.  She  spent  the  whole  morn- 
ing at  her  toilette^  plumping  and  painting,  and 
nerer  appeared  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

When  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  negotiated  in  1783, 
H.  Rayneval  assisted  the  Count  Choiseul  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. The  count  found  rank, — ^the  plebeian, 
brains.  Rayneyal,  though  somewhat  clever,  was 
both  dull  and  proud.  He  and  the  young  Yiscoimt 
de  Yergennea,  son  of  the  prince,  then  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  France,  were  handed  over  by  Lord  Shel- 
bome  to  Bentham  for  the  purpose  of  being  escorted 
to  the  sights  of  London.  Bentham  was  struck  with 
the  extraordinaiy  ignorance  of  the  viscount,  who, 
though  only  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  years 
old,  was  married,  and  carried  about  his  wife's  pic- 
ture in  his  fob  with  his  watch.  His  visit  lasted 
some  weeks.  Lord  Shelbume's  eldest  son  was 
generally  of  the  company.  Sharp's  Iron  Works^ 
Boydell's  Print  Shop,  and  Longman's  Musical 
Instroment  Manufactory  were,  at  that  time, 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  trading  es- 
tablishments of  the  metropolb.  At  one  of  the 
dinners  at  Lord  Shelbume's,  Gibraltar  was  the 
topic,  and  Rayneval  was  very  desirous  it  should 
be  given  up  by  the  English.  There  were  among 
the  guests  those  who  thought  Gibraltar  was  not 
worth  keeping.  One  instance  of  Yergennes's  in- 
credible want  of  knowledge,  was  this : — ^he  said  to 
Bentham,  ^  Are  there  any  such  people  in  England 
as  authors?'*  **  Yes, truly,"  was  the  answer;  "there 
are — ^perhaps  not  so  numerous  nor  so  good  as  at 
Paris,  but  the  race  is  not  wholly  unknown."  **  In- 
deed!" said  he,  "are  there  really?"  He  was  a 
very  child  in  information,  vet  was  he  the  man  sent 
to  make  peace  between  two  great  nations.  His 
ignorance  offended  less  than  Rayneval's  morgue;  he 
covered  it  over  with  no  veil,  however  thin.  I  have 
heard  Bentham  mention  his  fright  at  having  over- 
turned a  screen  upon  Rayneval,  who,  however,  did 
not  resent  the  miafortune.  It  was  compensated  by 
a  breakfast  which  Bentham  gave  him  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  by  some  lessons  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  English  language. 

It  was  to  George  Wilson,  of  whom  more  anon, 
that  most  of  the  letters  from  Bowood  were  writ- 
ten. **  He,"  said  Bentham,  **  was  a  follower  of 
mine,  but  he  always  put  himself  at  the  door  of 
some  aristocrat  or  other.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
matuaue  htmUy  and  fear  of  ridicule.  His  ideas 
were  clarified  by  mj  phraseology.  I  was  blind  in 
1781  for  two  or  three  months,  and  he  was  reading 
Coke  upon  Lyttleton.  I  wanted  ideas,  and  asked 
him  to  read  aloud,  for  those  ideas  were  better  than 
none.  I  made  many  observations,  showing  him 
that  these  ideas  were  to  be  amended :  he  did  not 
want  them  to  be  amended,  but  only  to  learn  how 
be  could  make  money  out  of  them.*    He  once 

*  Pew  of  our  old  Edinburgh  readers  require  to  be 
told  who  this  Creorge  Wilson  was  ;  and  many  mast  know 
him  ftvm  the  Memoirs  of  Romilly,  of  whom  he  was  the 
early  and  life-long  friend.  The  Memoirs  of  Romilly  give 
a  mach  more  favoorable,  and  probably  as  accnrate  an 
impresiion  of  a  man,  whom  Bentham  seems  to  have 
known  only  on  the  lawyer  and  worldly  side  of  his  char- 
scter.— JSl  T.  M. 
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saved  my  life.  We  went  to  bathe  at  Leyton.  I 
could  not  swim — ^not  a  single  stroke.  The  tide  was 
rapid.  I  walked  on  up  to  my  neck.  I  thought 
of  turning  back ;  I  turned  round^  but  could  not 
resist  the  tide.  I  floundered  about»  my  head  some- 
times above,  sometimes  under  the  water.  He  was 
scampering  about  in  the  meadows ;  I  cried  out. 
He  saw  me,  now  up,  now  down ;  he  plunged  in 
and  saved  me.  I  was  then  thinking  of  my  death, 
and  the  effect  my  death  would  have  upon  others. 
I  thought  of  my  brother,  and  that  his  affections 
were  not  as  strong  as  mine.  George  Wilson  told 
me  to  be  peif ectly  passive.  I  felt  that  I  was  a- 
going,  a-going ;  but  he  rescued  me,  and  dragged 
me  to  the  shore.    This  must  have  been  in  1782." 

At  Bowood,  Bentham  was  engaged  in  writing 
his  *^  Introduction  to  Morals  and  Legislation."  It 
made  progress  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  him. 
^  I  had  got  into  a  mizmaze,"  he  said ;  ^^  I  could 
not  see  my  way  clearly, — ^it  was  a  dark  forest,^ 
for  the  vast  field  of  law  was  around  me,  with  all 
its  labyrinths.  Little  by  little,  great  principles 
threw  their  light  upon  the  field,  and  the  path  be- 
came clear.  At  this  period  of  my  life,  I  was  not 
proof  against  dogmatism.  I  was  more  willing  to 
listen  to  the  man  who  spoke  of  what  aught  to  be, 
than  to  him  who  described  what  was.  Experience 
has  given  a  different  value  to  conversation." 

Dr.  Anderson*  had  written  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Value  of  the  Western  Fishery.  Like  most 
authors,  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  anticipating 
most  improbable  results  from  the  remedies  he  was 
suggesting  for  the  redress  of  national  grievances ;  he 
was  exceedingly  desirous  of  obtaining  Bentham's 
approval  of  his  plans,  and  his  concurrence  in  the 
desirableness  of  their  being  conununicated  to  the 
public.  I  find  in  his  letters  the  expression  of  a 
strong  desire  that,  when  dead,  he  may  be  thought 
of,  as  having  written  something  which  the  world 
would  not  w^ingly  let  die.  In  answer,  Bentham 
sent  him  the  following  admirable  letter: — 

IVednegdi^,  Ma^  28^,  1783. 

Dear  Sin, — I  am  sincerely  sorry  you  do  not 
seem  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  which 
is  entirely  mine.  I  wiU  own  myself  anxious  that 
this  pamphlet  may  never  see  the  light,  and  that 
much  more  on  account  of  your  reputation  than 
your  purse.  There  is  really  a  combination  among 
your  friends — who  are  indeed  very  much  your 
friends,  or  they  would  never  undertake  so  invidious 
a  task — ^to  strangle  this  unhappy  bantling  in  its 
cradle.  Without  pretending  to  assign  all  th^ 
reasons,  to  which  I  might  not  be  able  to  do  justice, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  a  few  of  mine, 
I  say  a  few,  for  you  will  not  expect  that  I  should 
write  a  pamphlet,  in  order  to  prove  that  you  ought 
not  to  publish  another  pamphlet.  Why  it  is  you 
should  be  so  much  attached  to  it,  I  cannot  conceive ; 
for  I  really  do  not  see  a  syllable  in  it  that  is  new. 
Whether  the  observations  relative  to  the  difficulty 


♦  A  Seoteh  writer,  flunUiarly  known  as  the  author  of 
«  The  Bee,"  though  often  confounded  with  Dr.  Robert 
Anderson,  author  of  Lives  of  the  British  Poets,  &c.,  &c, 
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of  c6]lectiag  a  reTentie  in  thinly-peopled  countries^ 
are  originally  youn  or  not,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
Bay,  though  I  confess  I  suspect  the  negative;  but 
sure  I  am  they  are  yours  already:  witness  your 
last  pamphlet.   •Those  relative  to  the  inefficacy  of 
bounties,  and  the  injudicious,  or  supposed  injudi- 
cious, conditions  annexed  to  them,  I  thought  in- 
genious when  I  read  them,  and  well  worth  more 
attention  than  It  suited  me  to  bestow;  but  they 
too,  are  yours  already:  witness  your  observations 
on  national  industry,  in  which  this  very  subject  is 
treated  more  satisfactorily,  as  far  as  I  can  speak 
upon  recollection,  than  in  the  very  pamphlet  which 
professes  to  treat  of  nothing  else.    What  you  say 
of  the  difficulties  attending  infant  manufactures, 
is  there  also  anticipated.    What  is  there  in  all  this 
tliat  you  should  be  so  anxious  to  *•  discover'*  and 
to  "  preserve  V  Look  back  to  your  own  works  and 
you  will  find  it  discovered  and  preserved  already, 
as  fSar  as  printing  and  publishing  can  discover  and 
preserve  it.    Is  it  the  idea  of  getting  towns  built 
on  the  spot  in  question  ?    This  has  been  suggested, 
and,  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying,  suggested,  I 
think,  in  a  more  instructive  manner,  ahnost  these 
twenty  years,  by  Sir  J.  Stewart,  in  the  concluding 
passage  of  book  li.  chap.  30,  wMch  I  have  before 
me ;  and  I  am  told,  over  and  over  again,  in  Gamp- 
bell's  Political  Survey,  which  I  have  not  seen.    Is 
it  the  idea  of  engaging  people  at  large  to  build,  by 
grants  of  land  ?    America,  a  country  in  much  bet- 
ter repute,  justly  or  unjustly,  than  the  Scottish 
Isles,  gives  land  without  stint,  without  such  con- 
ditions, and  with  timber  on  it  that  cries,  ^  come 
cut  me,"  as  plain  as  ever  a  herring  cried  ^'come 
catch  me."    Is  it  the  idea  of  giving  the  son  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  a  place  to  rest 
his  head  on  ?    America  is  large  enough  for  him, 
and  as  open  to  him  as  to  any  disciple  of  Christ.    I 
question  whether  you  are  aware  that  Jews,  native 
Jews^  are  already,  and  have  been  for  hundreds  of 
years,  upon  just  as  good  a  footing,  as  to  the  acquir- 
ing of  land,  as  native  Christians ;  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  act  (are  you  aware  of  that  act?)  which 
was  so  soon  repealed,  in  consequence  of  a  tempo- 
rary and  party  clamour,  was  only  to  hold  out  na- 
tuiallzation  to  foreign  Jews.    I  speak  fW>m  Black- 
stone  and  from  the  act  itself.    Is  it  the  idea  of 
getting  Parliament  to  venture  the  sum  required, 
Because  that  sum  would  not  exceed,  as  you  sup- 
pose without  any  calculation,  the  amount  of  one 
momUCs  expense  of  the  war,  as  you  have  written  it 
in  huge  letters?    My  dear  sir,  do  you  consider 
that  one  month's  expense  of  the  war  is  abcui  a  mil- 
Urn  of  twm^y  m&re  or  less?  that  a  work  not  of 
supererogation,  but  of  pressfaig  necessity,  long  ago 
begun,  and  far  advanced  in  the  building, — I  mean 
a  penitentlaiy  house  for  the  home  circuit, — stands 
still  for  the  want  of  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  of 
that  sum  ?  that  a  house  somewhat  upon  that  plan 
is  wanted  for  Edinbuigh,  that  £6000  would  do  the 
business,  and  that  this  trifle,  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
is  more  than  Mr.  Stewart,  late  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  the  patron  of  the  scheme,  a  most  in- 
telligent and  public  spirited  man,  luta  any  hopes 

of  getting?  80  he  told  me  himself  within  these  thi^ 
Weeks. 


Catching  fish  in  the  Western  Isles  might  be 
made  a  very  beneficial  businesfr— a  business  much 
more  beneficial  than  it  is,— a  business  more  bene- 
ficial than  any  other  that  could  be  carried  on  with 
an  equal  capital;   but  not  unless  conducted  by 
people,  and  they  in  considerable  numbers,  having 
fixed  habitations  in  those  isles.    All  this  may  be 
true ;  but  what  reason  have  you  oiiered  farther 
than  your  own  averment  (repeated,  and  enforced 
in  abundance  of  declamatory  language,)  for  thinks 
ing  it  so?    What  data  have  these  twenty  years' 
reflection  and  experienoe  of  yours  (experience  of 
what  ?)  furnished,  upon  which  any,  even  a  most 
superficial  judgment  of  the  matter,  can  be  ground- 
ed?   What  are  the  trades  and  manufactures,  the 
association  of  which  would  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  this  branch  of  industry?     Net-makers, 
hook-makers,  and  so  forth.    This  might  be  known 
by  surveying  and  analyzing  the  furniture  of  a 
fishing  ship,  &c.,  and  considering  whence  it  came.* 
What  would  be  tiie  capital  necessary  for  the  stock- 
ing of  those  trades  and  manufactures  ?    How  is 
that  capital  to  be  supplied?    If  too  great  for  one 
private  undertaker,  would  it  be  too  groat  for  a 
partnership  !    If  too  great  for  a  partnership,  wocdd 
it  for  an  incorporated  company?    If  too  great  for 
an  incorporated  company,  who  would  be  woridng 
for  their  own  profit,  is  there  any  chance  of  its 
being   carried  on  by  agents  appointed  by  the 
crown,  working  for  the  benefit  of  I  don't  know 
who?    What  do  the  Dutch  lose  by  the  disadvan- 
tages of  distance  1    Is  that  disadvantage  more  than 
equal  to  the  habitual  and  inveterate  difierence 
between  British  and  Dutch  economy?    Supposing 
a  greater  profit  might  be  made  by  a  given  capital 
en4>loyed  in  this  way,  than  by  the  same  capital 
employed  in  any  other  (a  point  necessary  to  be 
made  out,  with  at  least  some  general  show  of  pro- 
bability,) why  am  I,  who  am  carrying  on  a  flourish- 
ing manufacture  at  Manchester,  to  be  taxed,  to 
have  money  taken  out  of  my  pocket,  to  be  given 
to  you  to  catch  fish  with  in  the  isles  of  Scotland? 
Certainly  I  ought  not,  unless  with  that  money  you 
could  bring  to  market  a  great  many  more  pounds 
worth  of  fish  than  I  could  of  doth.    When  you 
have  given  something  of  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
as  many  more ;  and  when  you  have  answered  those, 
then  perhaps  your  pamphlet  may  have  some  claim 
to  the  title  it  assumes :  supposing  all  the  while  that 
I,  who  am  a  mere  novice  hi  political  economy,  can, 
in  the  course  of  a  most  hasty  and  superficial  glance, 
have  gone  any  part  of  the  way  towards  exhausting 
the  considerations  necessary  for  founding  a  judg- 
ment upon  this  complicated  question.    When  you 
have  collected  the  matter  above  alluded  to,  you  may 
then  the  better  afford  to  leave  out  all  general  dis- 
quisitions about  human  nature,  especially  if  they 
should  have  nothing  either  very  new  in  the  matter, 
or  pointed  in  the  manner :  all  histories  of  the  Euro- 
pean transactions  in  the  East  Indies :  all  contro- 
versies founded  on  loose  expresuons  of  Mr.  How- 
lett,  or  Mr.  anybody  else,  rdative  to  abstract  pro- 
positions on  the  subject  of  population :  all  caveats 
against  Dr.  Tucker,  or  Dr.  anybody  alse^  about 
the  property  of  supposed  new  ideas;  all  invectives 
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ftgainst  mimsterSy  in  or  out  of  place,  on  the  score 
of  measares  which  have  no  other  connexion  with 
that  in  qnefltion,  than  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
money :  all  declamations  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tiou  that  the  ruin  of  a  country,  which  is  to  be 
starred  this  summer,  is  no  otherwise  to  be  pre- 
vented than  by  raising  piles  of  brick  and  mortar, 
which  may  cofme  to  be  Uved  in  two  or  three  years 
hence ;  but  of  all  things,  all  passages  tending  to 
insinuate,  in  terms  more  or  less  explicit,  that  all 
poIiUcal  men,  if  not  all  men  whatever,  are  equally 
blind  and  profligate,  and  that  the  whole  stock  of 
intelligence,  as  well  as  probity  in  the  world,  hap- 
pens by  some  odd  accident,  to  centre  in  a  single 
person,  whose  censure,  without  the  weight  of  proof, 
b  to  stamp  indelible  infamy  on  eveiy  head  it  lights 
on.    It  is  now  past  one — ^I  began  at  past  eleven ; 
and  these  representations,  I  see,  but  too  plainly 
aie  coloured  by  the  impatience  which  late  hours, 
and  multiplied  avocations,  give  to  a  sensible  tem- 
perament and  feeble  constitution:  but  if  you  make 
the  requisite  abatements  you  may  profit :  and  as 
yon  know  the  motive  (for  what  motive  but  one 
conld  have  induced  me  to  g^ve  us  both  this  plaguing- 
bout,)  you  will  forgive.'* 
He  proceeds  on  a  second  sheet : — 
**  In  the  other  sheet  you  have  my  opinion  on  your 
pamphlet ;  if,  notwithstanding,  you  persist  in  print- 
ing it,  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  ftirther  is,  that  your 
orders  will  be  obeyed.    And  yet,  why  in  London? 
— ^in  Edinburgh,  printing  is  not  only  cheaper,  but 
better  done.    But  that  you  must  doubtless  have 
made  up  your  mind  about." 

The  answer  to  this  letter  is  characteristic  enough. 
It  occupies  nine  closely  written  pages ;  and  is  in- 
tended to  show  to  Bentham,  that  if  he  had  studied 
the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  the  author,  he  would 
have  formed  a  higher  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
labours.  Reputation  is  less  his  end  than  useful- 
ness—gloiy  than  truth ;  yet  he  had  read  the  letter 
three  times  over,  on  three  several  days,  coolly  and 
calmly,  but  still  finds  the  knowledge  it  exhibits 
''extremely  crude  and  undigested,  and  the  tone 
of  the  epistle  peevish,  petulant,  sarcastic,  fretful :" 
"exhibiting  qualities  which  sdf-knowledge  would 
bare  taught  him  to  avoid  exhibiting,*'  and  suggest- 
ing that  Bentham  might  "profit  by**  Anderson's 
''lessons."  He  calls  Bentham's  letter  a  ''humilia- 
ting inadvertency," — ^"degrading  him  to  an  inferior 
level,"  and  so  forth — ^yet  expresses  high  admiration 
for  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  both,  that  these  sharp  discussions  did  not  inter- 
fere with  friendly  intercourse, — ^but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  criticisms  of  Bentham  were  in- 
vited— ^those  of  Anderson  intruded. 

To  this  correspondence  Bentham  made  allusion 
when  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year.  "I  remem- 
l>er  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Anderson.  He  was 
grievously  offended  with  one  of  my  letters.  I  did 
not,  when  young,  show  that  attention  to  the  feelings 
of  others  which  I  liave  learnt  since ;  and  I  believe 
be  bad  some  reason  for  being  offended." 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Stewart  of  Edinburgh,  exhibits 
tbe  character  of  Bentham's  inquiries  with  reference 
to  the  effects  of  Scotch  education  upon  the  public 
morals.    It  wotild  be  interesting  to  follow  the  in- 


quiry here  reverted  to,  through  the  various  states 
of  Europe.  Compare  the  cost  of  religious  instruc* 
tion  in  different  countries,  and  then  compare 
the  state  of  crime.  Let  it  be  seen  what  efiect 
maneyy  as  a  means  of  procuring  tiie  discharge  of 
ecclesiastical  functions  has  upon  the  morals  of  a 
community; — ^whether  a  richly  endowed  church  ia 
productive  of  the  riches  of  good  works— ^whether 
the  cheaper  Presbyterianism  of  the  north  is  more 
or  less  prolific  of  Christian  excellence  than  the  richer 
Episcopacy  of  the  south ;  in  a  word,  whether  the 
money  disposed  of  by  our  opulent  Establishment 
is  well,  or  ill  spent,  with  a  view  to  the  end  pro- 
posed, namely,  the  increase  of  virtue  and  the 
diminution  of  crime. 

"June  27ri,  1783. 


« 


Sib, — I  take  advantage  of  your  very  obliging 
permission,  to  trouble  you  with  a  memorandum  of 
the  documents  I  wish  for,  relative  to  the  criminal 
law  of  your  part  of  the  island. 

^  By  way  of  a  clue,  give  me  leave  to  mention  the 
purpose.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  influence 
of  leligious  instruction  is  beneficial,  upon  the  whole, 
to  the  temporal  interests  of  society,  and  that  the 
labours  of  the  clergy  do  a  certain  degree  of  service 
by  what  they  contribute  towards  turning  this  in« 
fluence  to  account ;  I  know  of  no  observable  stand- 
ard more  exact  for  estimating  the  value  of  that 
service,  than  the  comparative  paucity  of  such  mis- 
chievous acts,  as  the  law  has  stigmatuEed  under  the 
denomination  of  crimes.  England,  which,  contain- 
ing such  a  number  of  people,  and  such  a  quantity 
of  wealth,  pays  to  its  clergy  such  a  sum  (which  is 
distributed  among  them  in  such  a  manner,)— ^laa 
in  a  given  period,  such  a  number  of  criminals : 
Scotland,  which  containing  such  a  number  of  peo« 
pie,  and  such  a  quantity  of  wealth,  pays  to  its 
clergy,  so  much  less  in  proportion,  and  that  dlstri* 
buted  in  a  different  manner — ^has  in  the  same 
period,  such  or  such  another  number  of  criminals. 
I  am  apt  to  think  it  would  turn  out  that  this  latter 
number,  instead  of  being  greater  than  that  in  Eng- 
land, in  proportion  as  the  pay  of  the  cleigy  in 
Scotland  is  less,  is  in  fact  less ;  and  that  therefore, 
in  Scotland,  the  clerical  work  is  not  only  done  for 
less  money  than  in  England,  but  better  done.  Thie 
is  the  inference  I  am  disposed  to  draw  from  the 
Table  of  Convictions  in  Scotland,  already  published 
by  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Howard.  But,  as  that 
table  extends  to  no  other  than  capital  crimes,  the 
information  it  affords,  can  be,  as  you  must  perceive, 
but  very  unsatisfaetoiy  with  a  view  to  my  purpose. 
It  is  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  same  crimes 
which  are  capital  in  England,  are  not  so,  in  every 
instance,  in  Scotland,  and  vice  vend.  To  be  sure, 
in  both  countries  the  denominations  of  crimes,  &c., 
are,  in  but  too  many  instances,  determined  not  so 
much  by  the  real  nature  of  the  mischief,  as  by 
extraneous  and  accidental  circumstances,  such  at 
the  punishment  or  mode  of  proeecuiioo — but  this 
is  an  imperfection  I  cannot  help.  I  must  take  the 
information,  and  be  glad  to  get  it  too,  as  it  st4nda. 
What  I  wish  for  is,  therefore^  a  table  of  the  crimes, 
that  within  a  certain  period  (suppose  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,)  have  been  kinWH  $0  b$ 
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committed  in  Scotland,— the  more  extensiye  as  to 
the  sorts  of  crimes,  and  the  more  minute  the  dis- 
tinctions, so  much  the  hetter.  As  to  the  distinc- 
tions, those  given  in  Mr.  Howard's  table  are,  as 
far  as  that  goes,  sufficiently  particular :  the  head 
of  murder  excepted,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  homicide  in  prosecution  of  rob- 
bery, and  the  murder  of  a  defenceless  person 
through  particular  enmity,  fair  duelling,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  other  species  I  could  point  out, 
but  which  are  as  different  from  one  another  as  guilt 
from  innocence. 

**  I  say,  have  been  known  to  be  committed  ;  and 
therefore,  a  table  of  the  trials  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  a  table  of  the  bare  convictions^ — 
and  still  more  so,  an  account,  which  I  suppose  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain,  of  infomuEtions  lodged  before  a 
magistrate.  You  have  a  method,  I  have  heard,  of 
transporting  suspected  persons,  with  their  consent, 
without  a  trial ;  of  these,  some,  I  presume,  would, 
were  it  not  for  such  provision,  have  gone  into  the 
class  of  those  informed  against,  but  discharged  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence— others  into  the  class 
of  convicts. 

^  I  dare  say  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  all  this  in- 
formation that  is  attainable  ;  but  any  part  that  it 
should  be  in  your  way  to  obtain  for  me,  without 
too  much  trouble,  I  should  think  myself  infinitely 
obliged  to  you  for. 

''  To  a  man  of  Mr.  Stewart's  turn  of  mind,  the 
various  public  uses  which  at  any  rate  such  a  sort 
of  document  might  be  put  to,  and  the  credit  which 
(if  my  conjecture  be  well  grounded)  the  result 
would  reflect  upon  his  friend,  must,  if  fame  says 
true,  hold  out  inducements  infinitely  more  favour- 
able than  any  that  could  be  presented  by  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  so  insignificant  an  individual 
as  myself.  And  that  the  information  may  receive 
a  much  greater  degree  of  circulation  than  I  could 
expect  to  give  it,  we  will  make  Howard  insert  it 
in  his  next  publication.  He  will,  I  dare  say,  be 
very  glad  of  it,  for  he  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  my 
remarks  on  the  incompleteness  of  that  printed  in 
his  own  appendix.  Be  there  more  or  less  of  it, 
the  copying  of  it  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  some  expense. — You  will  be  kind  enough  to 
direct  the  copyist  to  make  a  memorandum  of  it, 
that  I  may  pay  the  amount  of  it  to  your  house  in 
London. 

*^  I  took  the  liberty,  as  you  may  perhaps  remem- 


ber, of  claiming  kin  to  you  and  Mr.  Howard  as  a 
kind  of  brother  of  the  trade ;  which  I  certainly  am, 
as  far  as  endeavours  go  at  least,  however  inferior 
in  point  of  means.  The  only  proof  I  can  as  yet 
produce  to  you,  in  support  of  such  a  pretension,  is 
contained  in  a  little  pamphlet,  [the  letter  to  Mr. 
Eden,]  a  copy  of  whidi  herewith  sent,  I  hope  you 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept. — I  am,  with  great 
truth  and  regard.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant.  **  J.  B. 

**  The  expense  and  trouble  it  cost  me,  were  not 
wholly  thrown  away ;  as  the  Bill,  which  was  the 
subject  of  it,  underwent  a  number  of  alterations^ 
several  of  which,  I  understood  by  a  note  from  Sir 
W.  Blackstone,  were  the  consequence  of  my  re- 
marks." 

In  a  letter  of  Greoige  Wilson  to  Bentham,  dated 
dd  Nov.,  1783,  is  the  following  passage : — 

*^  Wallace  is  gone  down  to  Tinmouth  in  Devon- 
shire; they  say  it  is  the  place  where  Dunning 
died,  and  in  all  probability  Wallace  goes  on  the 
same  errand.  Everybody  says  that  Erskine  will 
be  Solicitor-general — and  if  he  is,  or  indeed  whether 
he  is  or  not,  he  will  have  had  tiie  most  rapid  rise 
that  has  been  known  at  the  bar  ;  it  is  four  years 
and  a  half  since  he  was  called,  and  in  that  time 
he  has  cleared  £8,000  or  £9,000,  besides  paying 
his  debts,  got  a  silk  gown,  and  business  of  at  least 
£3,000  a  year — a  seat  in  parliament, — and  over 
and  above,  has  made  his  brother  Lord  Advocate. 
For  my  part,  I  have  great  doubts  whether  his 
coming  into  parliament  was  a  wise  thing;  he 
sacrificed  his  House-of-Commons  bnnness,  which, 
was  very  profitable ;  and  besides,  his  success  seems 
to  me  very  doubtful.  He  has  several  of  Burke's 
defects,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  have  his  fate;  and 
the  expectation  from  him  will  be  too  great  to  be 
satisfied.  We  expect  a  match  between  him  and 
Pitt,  and  another  between  Fox  and  Flood. 

^  The  apprehensions  about  Ireland  are  not  quite 
so  great  since  the  Leinster  meeting,  where  there 
was  not  the  same  appearance  of  unanimity  as  at 
Dungannon.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  meet- 
ing of  the  other  two  provinces ;  and  their  parliament 
has  been  adjourned  for  some  time.  The  Bishop  of 
Derry  goes  to  the  House  of  Peers  attended  by  a 
troop  of  horse,  who  remain  on  duty  during  his  stay 
there.  He  quite  eclipses  the  Lord  lieutenant. 
What  a  pity  he  is  not  captain  of  a  man  of  war, 
and  lus  son  a  bishop  !" 


APROPOS  TO  THE  ROYAL  NURSERY ! 


BY  N.  OR  M. 


There  is  an  order  of  the  day  in  even  the  chit- 
chat of  society ;  and,  since  the  birth  of  the  Princess- 
Royal,  it  is  amazing  how  people  have  taken  to 
thinking  and  talking  about  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  the  rising  generation.  Everybody  is  handling 
a  coral, — all  the  world  appears  to  be  cutting  its 
teeth.  Little  Bo-peepy  Margery  DawCy  and  a  great 
many  more  nursery  canzonets,  are  actually  set  to 
music  :  harnfionized  for  three  voices,  or  arranged  as 
dueti^  and  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Boj^. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  graver  interests 
of  life  fluctuate  at  the  instigation  of  trivial  influ- 
ences ;  a  breath  more  or  less  sufiicing  to  agitate 
the  vane  of  public  opinion.  An  industrious  flea, 
or  a  new  air  plant;  will  create  a  sect,  or  beget  a 
science.  A  year  or  two  ago,  the  corruptions  en- 
gendered on  the  hot-bed  of  civilisation  having 
created  a  new  crime,  by  causing  a  poor  little 
Italian  boy  to  be  Burked  for  dissection,  as  an 
easier  mode  of  plunder  than  robbing  on  the  king's 
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highwaj,  Italian  boys  rose  cent,  per  cent,  in  pub- 
lic estimation.  Christian  people  who,  for  twenty 
previous  years,  had  seen  them,  their  white  mice 
and  marmots^  freezing  in  the  snow  or  pattering  in 
the  mud, — their  sharp  features  gaunt  with  famine, 
— their  naked  feet  gangrened  with  blains^-^be- 
came  imddenly  touched  with  pity.  Their  tears 
gushed  forth,  like  the  waters  of  Horeb,  because 
the  DaUjf  Advertiser  assured  them  it  was  a  mon- 
rtrous  thing  for  helpless  infants  to  be  kidnapped 
at  Como,  and  sent  to  London,  like  Whittington's 
cat  upon  a  venture,  to  be  starved,  bullied,  flogged, 
atupified  with  laudanum,  and  chopped  into  mince- 
meat, in  order  to  meet  Ihe  commercial  exigencies 
of  a  nation  the  least  scrupulous  in  matters  of 
traffic  of  any  that  ever  drove  a  bargain  since 
Joseph's  breUiren  sold  him  into  slavery.  Nay, 
an  artist  hitherto  unnoticed,  rose  into  fame  from 
adopting,  as  his  school,  the  specific  delineation  of 
monkey-boys.  All  the  world  grew  tender  as  a 
chicken  towards  the  little  grinders  of  street-organs, 
and  the  long-neglected  itinerant  Savoyard. 

We  would  fain  have  the  birth  of  the  little 
Princesa-Royal  beget  a  similar  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  juvenile  classes  of  the  community, 
in  all  situations  of  life. 

Among  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  literature  flowering 
annually  on  our  library  tables,  there  is  one  which 
purports  to  delineate  tiie  children  of  the  British 
nobility,  in  their  everyday  attire, — ^purple  and  fine 
linen—lurbelows  and  foolscaps.  Without  entering 
into  Uie  good  or  bad  taste  which  aUows  lords  and 
ladies  in  their  second  childhood  to  make  a  show 
for  money  of  lords  and  ladies  in  their  first,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  a  merry  fellow,  named 
Albany  Poyntz,  who  proposes,  in  a  contempor- 
ary periodical,  a  crusade  or  war  of  liberation,  to 
enfranchise  these  unhappy  victims  of  aristocratic 
vanity  and  pride,  from  the  torture  of  stocks  and 
backboards,  curling  irons,  and  tight  shoes. 

But  with  all  due  commiseration  for  that  suf- 
fering race,  the  children  of  the  nobility,  previous 
to  rending  asunder  their  chains  of  gold,  we  would 
&in  strike  off  the  iron  fetters  from  the  still  more 
miserable  children  of  the  poor.  Before  we  propose 
a  remedy  for  a  surfeit  of  the  milk  and  honey  of 
Canaan,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  alleviate  the 
tortures  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  lachrymose  travellers  to 
go  and  cry  in  the  gallery  at  Munich  over  Rubens' 
**  Massacre  of  the  Innocents ;"  or  grow  pensive  at 
home  over  Lord  Ashley's  speeches  in  favour  of 
factory  children,  or  Mrs.  Norton's  charming  poem. 
In  all  homes,  in  all  places,  infant  martyrs  are 
lying  within  reach  of  the  interference  of  the 
humane,  bound  to  the  rack  of  persecution.  If  the 
maudlhi  philanthropists,  who  have  instituted  a 
society  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty  to  animals ; 
and  who  are  incessantly  besetting  the  magistrates 
in  behalf  of  some  costermonger's  donkey  or  over- 
driven ox,  would  only  direct  their  attention  to  the 
thnmpings  and  bumpings,  starvation  and  flagel- 
lation, iif  the  juvenile  generation  in  Spittalfields 
or  St.  Giles's,  or  any  other  refuge  of  the  poor,  they 
^cndd  show  a  finer  sense  of  humanity  than  by  pro- 
tetJtmg  the  tougher  skins  of  the  beapts  that  perish. 


We  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  uigent 
duties  of  our  mission.  Children  were  the  first 
pledge  conmiitted  to  the  charge  of  Adam,  after  his 
faU,  to  enable  him  to  work  back  his  way  to  the 
favour  of  the  Maker  he  had  ofiended.  Children 
are  the  holiest  trust  delegated  to  our  mortal  hands ; 
— CHILDREN  are  the  objects  whereupon  we  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  an  authority  approaching  nefl^:e8t 
to  the  power  of  the  Creator  over  the  created.  Our 
responsibility  is  nowhere  greater  than  in  our  en- 
treatment  of  these  hostages  of  God. 

Yet  how  audaciously  do  we  abuse  our  power! 
— not  as  regards  the  children  of  our  own  loins; 
for  if  th^  are  flogged  too  hard,  their  roaring  dis- 
turbs us ;  if  th^  are  starved,  there  is  the  uujder- 
taker's  bill!  Seriously  speaking,  our  personal 
comfort  is  too  closely  embarked  in  their  well-doing 
to  admit  of  closing  our  hearts  against  their  claims. 
But,  for  at  least  one  half  of  the  human  race,  these 
helpless  beings — ^these  chartered  victima  of  selfish- 
ness, carelessness,  and  cruelty — ^the  children  of  the 
poor,  are  of  no  more  account  than  if  they  were  so 
many  earthworms  crawling  forth  to  be  trod  on. 
The  children  of  pride  contemplate  the  children  of 
the  poor  as  Pharaoh  regarded  the  plague  of  flies  and 
other  abominations  infesting  his  kingly  chamber. 

We  confess  there  are  more  of  them  in  the  world 
than  the  world,  as  at  present  apportioned,  can  well 
provide  for.  The  anti-population  question  we 
leave  to  the  abler  hands  of  Malthus  and  Miss 
Martineau.  But  from  the  moment  the  children 
encumber  the  earth,  we  hold  them  to  be  entitied 
to  our  good  offices.  The  children — ^the  children 
— we  lift  up  our  hands  and  voices  in  intercession 
for  the  children  !  The  penal  legislation  of  this 
moral  reahn  is  duly  severe  upon  mothers  found 
guilty  of  assisting  oii^  of  a  world  of  wo  the  infants 
they  have  assisted  into  it ;  and  even  to  conceal  the 
birth  of  a  child  of  shame  passes  for  an  act  of 
criminality  still  more  shameful.  When  are  we  to 
direct  our  retribution  against  the  authors  of  the 
death  that  *^dies  daily?" — against  the  concealers 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  still  unmurdered  child  ? 
When  shall  we  have  to  punish  the  parents  who 
suffer  their  children's  features  to  sharpen  with 
want,  while  they  infest  the  gin-shop — their 
children's  frames  to  sicken  in  filth  and  squalor, 
while  they  pursue  the  easy  vocation  of  the  street- 
beggar  ? — ^for  there  are  two  species  of  loungers  on 
the  pavement  of  every  metropolis— the  lounger 
who  duns  you  for  a  glance,-  and  the  lounger  who 
implores  you  for  a  hal^nny — ^both  idle,  thrift- 
less, useless  creatures,  in  their  several  generations. 

The  lordly  legislator  who,  as  he  is  proceeding  to 
the  House  to  vote  with  or  against  Lord  Ashley, 
according  to  his  political  animosities,  (as  if  Chris- 
tianity admitted  the  distinctions  of  Whig  or  Tory,) 
danms  the  troublesome  littie  brutes  who  run  under 
the  wheels  of  his  cabriolet — giving  them  a  cut  with 
his  whip,  to  punish  them  for  not  having  been  run 
over;  is,  ten  to  one,  a  man  who  indulges  in 
vagaries  about  Prison  Discipline,  and  gets  up 
crack  speeches  once  a  session  upon  the  Penitentiary 
System.  Why  not  rather  direct  his  tender  mercie 
towards  this  troublesome  seed-crop  for  the  gallows 
and  the  solitary  cell-r^this  well-cultivated  field  of 
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vice  and  crime  i  While,  on  one  hand,  we  hang  (to 
get  him  out  of  the  way)  some  troublesome  burglar, 
or  a  cut-throaty  who  will  not  allow  elderly  lords  to 
sleep  comfortably  in  their  beds,  we  are  rearing  up 
thousands  of  Greenacres  and  Courvoisiers,  and  pa- 
tronising normal  schools  for  the  difPusion  of  crime. 
Your  Corn-law  supporter  will  scarcely  pass  a 
thistle  on  the  king's  highway  without  switching 
off  its  head,  in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  for  the 
benefit  and  security  of  his  land.  Will  he  do 
nothing  toward  the  extirpation  of  the  human  weeds 
of  the  soil?  Will  he  not  so  much  as  uplift  his 
hand  in  behalf  of  the  ''  little  children  ?' ' 

Scarcely  a  week  but  brings  to  lights  before  tiie 
tribunals  of  the  land,  some  act  of  heinous  barbarity 
committed  upon  the  persons  of  children.  Charles 
Lamb,  in  one  of  his  admirable  essays,  bewaib  the 
fate  of  the  poor,  who  have  to  '^  drag  up"  instead  of 
*^ bringing  up"  their  offspring;  and  talks  of  ilie 
careworn  features  of  the  needy  child,  and  its  talk 
of  the  price  of  coals,  or  the  repayment  of  clear- 
starchii^.  Why,  this  is  the  very  luxuriousness  of 
pauperism !  Blessed  those  who  are  even  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  coals,  or  who  can  produce  clear- 
starching to  be  paid  for  I  The  starveling,  whose 
blood  stagnates  in  its  blue  veins,  or  the  little 
wretch  who  fights  with  the  cat  for  the  bone  it  has 
pilfered,  looks  .with  envy  upon  the  thrifty  young 
clearsturcher.  The  damp  sack  or  dirty  shavings 
it  has  to  sleep  upon — the  cuffs  and  imprecations 


wherewith  it  is  roused  before  daybreak  from  even 
that  uneasy  couch — the  miserable  yearnings  after 
food,  which  it  wants  only  courage  to  pick  and 
steal — are  bitterer  evidences  of  the  hardness  of  its 
destinies,  and  of  our  hearts,  than  the  longings  after 
bats  and  balls,  and  hawthorn  bushes,  imagined  by 
the  tender  instincts  of  Elia ! 

From  this  matter-of-fact  consideration  of  the 
children  of  the  mobility,  how  are  we  to  find  courage 
for  the  consideration  of  the  elegancies  of  a  royal 
nursery,  or  the  fair  features  displayed  in  the 
**  Juvenile  Annual  ?"  The  pearly  skins  and  flaxen 
curls  of  these  favourites  of  fortune — ^their  joyous 
looks  and  guileless  smiles,  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity  and  love,  oppress  us  with  too  painful 
a  sense  of  sympathy  with  those  into  whose  souJs 
the  iron  of  destiny  hath  entered  I  They  are  as 
angels  before  the  fall :  their  ragged  rivals,  the 
howling  imps,  whom  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty 
hath  overtaken ! 

But  a  dawning  hope  persuades  us  that  these 
evils  are  about  to  experience  a  partial  remedy. 
Our  young  Queen  has  become  a  Mother! — her 
feelings  are  daily  and  hourly  interested  in  the 
condition  of  a  frail  and  tender  being,  in  whose 
behalf  the  prayers  of  her  kingdom  are  offered  up 
to  heaven.  In  the  name  of  Uiis  young  child,  we 
earnestly  entreat  of  her  to  take  into  her  gracious 
consideration  the  wants  and  woes,  and  consequent 
vices,  of  the  Childbbn  of  the  Poob. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


Mrs.  GORE'S  GREVILLE ;  or,  A  SEASON  IN  PARIS. 
BULWER'S  NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 


The  novel  season  of  1841  has  opened  brilliantly. 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  makes  his  bow  to  the  public, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years;  Mrs.  Gore  her 
curtsy,  after  about  the  same  number  of  months. 
The  former  occupies  his  original  English  ground, 
with  no  diminution  of  force  and  vigour,  and  with 
ripened  experience  of  men  and  manners ;  the  lady 
has  changed  the  scene,  with  evident  advantage  to 
her  readers,  both  as  regards  their  amusement  and 
information.  Mrs.  Gore,  who  has  been  domiciled 
in  Paris  for  a  good  many  years,  now  that  she  has 
left  that  gay  capital  f«r  London,  is  exactly  in  the 
best  imaginable  position  for  painting  Parisian  so- 
ciety ;  while  remoteness  allows  freedom  of  handling, 
and  the  original  impressions  remain  fresh  and  sharp. 
Whatever  the  English  may  think  of  this  new 
fiction,  the  French,  and  especially  the  Parisians, 
must  be  enchanted  with  her  flattering  and  deli- 
cately discriminative  portraiture.  In  taste,  in 
manners,  and  even  in  truly  refined  epicureanism ; 
in  the  genuine  philosophy  of  luxurious  enjoyment, 
Mrs.  Gore  places  the  noblesse  and  fashionables  of 
Paris  by  many  degrees  above  those  of  the  same 
nude  in  London ;  and  if  we  are  to  admit  her  pre- 
misoB,  and  receive  her  report  implicitly,  and  without 
modification  or  abatement,  her  estimate  is  just. 
Those  of  the  French  who  live  but  foi*  themselves^ 


and  their  own  little  circle,  scarcely  taking  the 
rest  of  mankind  at  all  into  account,  and  never  but 
as  subordinate  existences,  are  not  only  more  good- 
natured  than  their  proud,  fastidious,  and  super- 
cilious insular  neighbours,  but  they  better  under- 
stand the  secret  of  enjoyment,  and  obtain  a  vast 
deal  more  pleasure  for  tiiieir  time  and  money.  Their 
frivolity  is  not  really  greater  than  that  of  their 
English  compeers,  though  it  may  wear  a  gayer 
aspect ;  and  if  their  selfishness  is  equally  intense, 
the  development  of  their  egotism,  in  social  inter- 
course, is  more  graceful,  animated,  and  amiable, 
and  much  less  offensive  to  the  more  important 
classes  of  society.  In  points  involving  the  higher 
interests  of  morality,  there  may  be  little  essential 
difference  between  the  idle  and  dissipated  portion 
of  the  French  and  English  aristocracy ;  but  in  the 
minor  humanities,  in  courtesy,  considerateness  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  general  amiability  of  deport^ 
ment,  and  hiensScmcey  the  French  of  the  higher 
ordersare  superior  to  thecold-manneredand  haughty 
insular  slaves  of  a  conventional  code,  which  they 
have  formed  to  be  their  ovm  torment,  and  to  which 
they  would  subjugate  all  around  them. 

To  point  out  those  differences  of  opinion  and 
circumstance  which  regulate  or  modify  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  Freii^  noblesse,  and  which  mark 
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a  qule  distinct  raoe»  if  not  rather  the  social  anti- 
podes of  the  English  nobility,  is  one  main  objeet 
of  "Grkvujjs;**  which  is  to  be  viewed  as  an 
animated  and  faithful  representation  of  the  French 
character,  and  of  existing  Parisian  customs  and 
modet^  as  well  as  an  entertaining  novel.  In 
rapeet  of  invention  and  pbt,  ^^Greville'*  has 
little  to  boast.  It  is  a  mere  shifting  of  the  old 
ground  from  Mayfair  to  the  FcMbourg  8t,  Gtrmain, 
The  inddents  are  still  balls,  fetes,  dinners,  and 
operas ;  but  they  are  Parisian ;  and  if  the  charac- 
ters are  of  the  same  class  as  those  that  figure  in 
all  Mrs.  Gore's  romances,  they  are  at  least  French 
marquisesy  and  dowagers,  and  demoiselles,  instead  of 
Engtinh.  This  change  is  a  relief ;  for  we  are  glad 
to  perceive  symptoms  of  the  stanchest  romance- 
reading  milliners'  apprentices  becoming  heart-sick 
of  the  weary  inanity  of  English  high  life,  and 
seeking  relief  in  ^'  Jack  Shepherd."  The  vehement 
popularity  of  the  B^goiri  Optra  must,  we  sus^ 
pect,  have  been  in  part  attributable  to  the  sickening 
and  mawkish  sentimental  dramas,  and  unnatund 
and  vapid  operatic  pieces  of  that  period.  In 
*^  GieviUe"  we  have  not  even  those  reflexes  of  the 
great^  the  toadies,  hangers-on,  roguish  valets,  and 
adroit  ladies'-maids,  which  Mrs.  Grore  often  intro- 
duces ;  bnt^  in  compensation,  we  have  whatever  of 
variety  the  fiishionable  society  of  Paris  affords, 
and  a  &w  admirable  specimens  of  the  pure  old 
school  of  the  Faubourg,  deriving  its  lustre  from 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  but  softened  and  purified  by 
adverse  fortune. 

Lord  Greville,  the  only  child  of  a  mother  who 
loves  him  better  than  anything  in  the  world,  save 
power,  is,  with  every  advantage  of  mind  and  per- 
son, the  heir  of  forty  thousand  a-year.    To  pro- 
tract the  period  of  pupilage,  the  countess  educates 
her  son  in  strict  seclusion  from  society,  and  gives 
np  the  world  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  single 
object  of  her  love  and  her  ambition.     She  has 
other  motives  for  her  conduct,  but  it  is  long  before 
these  transpire ;  and  hence  the  actions  of  Lady 
Greville  often  appear  as  inconsistent  as  if  she  were  a 
real  person ;  a  license,  we  believe,  not  permitted 
by  the  critics.    One  consequence  of  the  excess  of 
maternal  vigilance  is,  that,  in  trying  to  save  the 
yoni^  Earl  from  being  snapped  up  the  moment  of 
his  appearance,  by  some  manoeuvring  dowager  of 
Almack's,  he  is,  by  a  train  of  trivial  incidents, 
charmingly  narrated,  launched  into  the  highest 
sodety  of  Paris,  before  he  has  seen  anything  of 
the  London  world. 

He  is  sent  yachting  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Levant^  and  travels  in  Greece  and  other  eastern 
countries,  until  his  return  to  England  becomes 
inevitable.  His  mother  then  intercepts  him  at 
Naples^  whither  the  family  physician  had  sent  her, 
at  her  own  suggestion,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health,  when  every  other  scheme  of  keeping 
GrevUle  from  England  had  failed.  The  same 
motheriy  over-care  precipitates  Greville  on  Paris, 
sod,  in  escaping  cme  imagined  danger  for  her  heir, 
the  countess  exposes  him  to  real  peril ;  for,  by  the 
vsy,  Greville  nearly  falls  a  sacrifice  to  the  blue 
eyes  of  a  lovely  and  channing  French  girl,  united, 
hy  gmarriagn  of  canTenienoe,to an  ancient  Marquis 


de  Rostanges, — a  polished  specimen  of  the  old 
school,  and  the  tender  and  indulgent  partner  of  a 
singularly  amiable  and  affectionate  young  wife^ 
Madame  de  Rostanges  has  a  younger  orphan  sister, 
Eugenie,  of  a  higher  and  more  classic  style  of 
beauty  than  her  lovely  self,  and  of  superior  intel- 
lect and  noble  character ;  who  gradually  becomes 
attached  to  the  manly,  accomplished,  and  ingrac 
tiating  young  Englishman,  with  whom  her  ac^ 
quaintance  had  commenced  in  those  romantic  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  him  a  powerful  hold  upon 
the  warm  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  Rostanges 
family.  The  innocent  anxiety  of  Sophie,  the 
marchioness,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  her  beloved 
Eugenie,  leads  to  endless  misunderstandings  and 
embarrassments,  which,  in  Greville's  ignorance  oi 
the  true  relations  of  French  society,  betray  him 
into  a  rash  declaration  of  love  to  the  married 
sister;  while  he  is  almost  equally  in  love  with 
Eugdnie,  and  only  attracted  to  Sophie  by  the 
remarkable  sweetness  of  her  manners,  and  that 
frankness  and  ease  of  intercourse,  which  French 
usages  permit  to  the  youngest  matron,  but  forbid  to 
the  umnarried  girL  When  he  learns  the  secret  of 
Eugenie's  attachment  to  himself, — an  attachment 
fostered  by  Sophie's  original  belief  that  the  atten- 
tions shown  to  herself  by  GrevUle,  arose  from  the 
desire  of  recommending  himself  to  her  sister,  his 
vagrant  fancy  vanishes  like  the  distempered  dream 
which  gave  it  birth.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
plot  is  not  very  skilfully  or  carefully  constructed. 
It  is  enough  that  the  flimsy  texture  is  able  to  sus- 
tain the  brilliant  and  shifting  scenes  and  charao* 
ters,  the  many  just  and  piquant  remarks  with 
which  it  is  embossed  ;  and  those  nice  traits  of  dif- 
ference in  national  aristocratic  manners,  which  It 
has  been  Mrs.  Gore's  especial  object  to  paint. 
With  the  exception  of  Fred  Massingberd,  an  inso- 
lent, supercilious,  and  thoroughly  selfish  London 
dandy,  and  his  caustic  old  father,  an  Oxfordshire 
squire,  the  few  English  personages  are  cut  on 
Mrs.  Gore's  ordinary  patterns,  of  courtiers,  rmUt, 
fashionable  mothers  and  daughters,  surly  John- 
Bull  Baronets,  and  their  pretty  and  insipid  over- 
dressed wives.  It  is  into  the  French  characters, 
and  the  scenes  and  ihcidents  in  Paris,  that  her 
strength  is  thrown. 

It  u  worthyof  remark,  thatit  isgenerally  the  well^ 
informed  and  well-bred  English  themselves  who  are 
the  most  apt  to  observe  and  censure  the  absurdities, 
conceit,  ignorance,  insolence,  and  purse-pride  dis- 
played by  their  dear  country-people  when  on  the 
continent.  Upon  our  table,  at  this  moment,  lie 
together  the  united  testimoides  of  Mrs.  Gore  in 
"  Greville,"  Mrs,  Bray  in  her  **  Mountains  of 
Switzerland,"  Captain  Basil  Hall  m ''  Patchwork," 
and  Miss  Pigott,  in  her  amusing  work,  reviewed  in 
the  present  number  of  this  Magazine;  all  alike 
condemnatory  of  the  foibles  and  follies  which  make 
60  many  of  the  travelling  English  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  Nor  is  this  censure  confined  by 
these  writers  to  the  mere  dandies,  who,  like  Grra- 
ville's  friend,  Massingberd,  overtop  their  parts. 

This  superlative  gentleman,  an  old  schoolfellow 
of  the  young  earl,  fastens  upon  him  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  his  travelling  establishment,  and  to 
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initiate  him  into  what  Fred  considers  the  world  of 
fashion  in  Paris;  in  its  different  spheres.  The 
companions  arrive  in  the  capital,  at  what  is  in 
Paris  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year — early 
in  May — Greville  preoccupied  hy  the  cordial  invi- 
tation he  had  got  to  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges,  at 
which  the  inmates  were  daily  expected.  After 
the  accident — a  fire— which  had  thrown  them  to- 
gether, he  had  left  them  on  the  road  in  his  car- 
riage. The  acquaintance  he  had  formed  with 
this  charming  family  had  heen  greatly  to  the  dis- 
content and  annoyance  of  the  supercilious  dandy, 
who  plays  off  all  manner  of  insolent  airs  to  prove 
his  superior  acquaintance  with  the  great  world  and 
with  Paris ;  while  his  untractahle  pupil  runs  care- 
lessly ahout  enjoying  himself,  and  feeling  delight- 
fully amused  in  a  scene  where  all  is  novel  and 
enchanting;  quite  indifferent  to  his  fashionahle 
reputation,  or  want  of  bon  tan.  His  fame  was  in 
imminent  jeopardy.  It  was  necessary,  among  many 
other  important  nothings,  for  Massingherd  first  to 
ascertain,  ^*  if  these  De  Rostanges  were  people  with 
whom  one  can  associate."  The  Englishmen  went 
to  dine  at  Vary's ;  and  Fred  breaks  out: — 

^  Not  here — ^we  are  not  going  to  dine  in  the  ialon  /*' — 
cried  Massingberd,  in  a  rage,  as  the  gar9on,  with  his 
sldrtless  jacket  and  white  apron,  showed  the  way  into  a 
spacious  saloon,  whose  widely-open  windows  overlooked 
the  green  alleys  of  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  in 
which  at  that  hour  hundreds  of  persons  were  enjoying 
their  newspaper  and  their  demie  taste.  ^  The  dinner  was 
ordered  by  my  oourrier.    Show  us  into  our  eabinft.** 

It  was  in  vain  the  civil  waiter  assured  the  indignant 
Massingberd  that  ''the  courier  had  said  nothing  of  a 
cabinet  partietUier ; — ^that  the  courier  had  probably  sup- 
posed oe8  metneurs  would  find  it  more  oheerfhl  in  the 
public  room  than  in  a  close  little  chamber." — The  dandy 
answered  by  a  torrent  of  hybrid  oaths,  half  English, 
half  French ;  insisting  that  a  cabinet  should  be  instantly 
prepared  to  receive  them.  After  a  moment's  anxious 
colloquy  with  the  dame  du  eomptoir,  to  whom  the  inso- 
lent irritability  of  English  exquisitism  was  probably 
familiar,  they  were  entreated  to  wait  a  moment,  while 
a  lady  and  gentleman  who  were  paying  their  bill  made 
a  hasty  exit ;  and,  instead  of  sitting  down  to  the  com- 
fortable table  prepared  for  them  beside  the  open  window, 
were  shown  into  a  little  stuffy  closet  looking  towards 
the  dirty,  noisy  street,  strongly  perAimed  by  the  pommea 
de  terre  iL  la  LyonnoMe  and  other  savoury  plaiU  enjoyed 
by  their  predecessors. 

**  Here,  we  shall  be  completely  to  ourselves, — ^here,  we 
shall  be  comfortable  I" — cried  Massingberd,  as  the  ^r- 
fon  proceeded  to  disencumber  a  chamber,  the  size  of  a 
four-poet  bedstead,  of  the  dirty  plates  and  dirty  table- 
cloth. **  One  could  not  possibly  dine  in  that  horrible 
M^,— ftill  of  English — English  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  vulgarity." 

'^  I  saw  several  gentlemanly  old  Frenchmen  look  up 
firom  their  dinners,  surprised  and  disturbed  by  our  sud- 
den entrance  and  exit,"  said  Greville,  taking  up  the 
Charivari  while  waiting  for  his  hitque  d'eoreviues. 

*'  Ckewlien  dHnduttrie,  most  likely,"  retorted  Mass- 
ingberd, in  his  usual  tone  of  disparagement.  "  What 
wine  shall  we  have  t— some  Comftte  c£ablis  ? — No  \ — ^it 
is  the  Rocher  which  is  famous  for  that.  We  will  try 
the  Condriac  with  our  fish, — ^then,  some  light  claret." 

**  1  condition  only  tor  champagne,  and  well  iced,"  said 
Greville,  oppressed  by  his  hot  and  dusty  wi^  of  the 
morning. 

^  Not  till  the  dessert,  I  entreat  1"  cried  Massingberd  ; 
"  unless  you  wish  to  be  set  down  as  an  unsophisticated 
John  Bull.  It  is  so  thoroughly  English  to  come  to  a 
C9.f6  and  call  for  champagne  before  the  soup  is  off  the 
table  I"  *^ 


*^  Will  you  allow  me  some  seltzer  water,  then,  and 
some  hock  I" 

''  Vin  du  Bhin,  and  welcome,"  replied  the  ffagtrontme. 
And  GroTille  found  that,  to  lead  a  quiet  IhTe  with  his 
friend,  he  must  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  only  according  to 
hit  discretion. 

The  dinner,  though  sworn  at  dish  by  dish  by  Massing- 
berd, proved  its  own  excellence  by  putting  him  into  hi^ 
good  humour 

**  After  such  a  dinner,  and  so  many  months'  abstinence 
from  viands  fit  to  be  placed  before  a  Christian,"  cried 
Fred,  as  they  re-entered  their  cabriolet,  **  one  feels  as  if 
existence  were  not  quite  so  great  a  bore ; — one  feels  as 
if  there  were  still  something  worth  living  for." 

^  Lord  Greville,  who  was  of  opinion  that  this  world 
contains  a  variety  of  things  worth  living  for,  even  with- 
out reference  to  the  6pupramme  d*agneau  and  mtnugw 
glaei  he  was  digesting,  ventured  to  inquire  of  his  com- 
panion in  what  manner  he  intended  to  dispose  of  their 
evening. 

^  La  belle  Wilmen  is  no  longer  here,  and  Dejazet's 
name  is  not  in  the  affiche  to-night,  or  I  should  have  pro- 
posed remaining  where  we  are,"  said  he,  as  they  passed 
that  dirty,  but  amusing  little  temple  of  ungodliness,— 
the  Theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal.  "  To  say  the  truth," 
he  continued  mysteriously,  **  1  have  a  word  or  two  to 
say  to  St.  George,  at  the  club.  You  shall  drop  me  near 
the  Rue  de  Grammont.  I  recommend  you  to  try  the 
Vaudeville.  One  is  always  amused  at  the  Vaudeville  ; 
or,  at  worst,  made  to  forget  that  one  is  bored." 

Enough  of  the  English  dandy.     In  spite  of  liim, 

the  young  and  unsophisticated  earl  makes  his  way 

to  the  Hotelde  Rostanges  in  the  Rue  St. Dominique, 

which  hotel  is  in  itself  a  picture  and  a  history : — 

The  Hotel  de  Rostanges,  which,  seen  by  the  dim  light 
of  a  r^verbere  slung  across  the  centre  of  the  street,  pro- 
duced this  unfavourable  impression,  was,  nevertheless, 
a  residence  such  as  the  Parisians  of  high  caste  delight  in  ; 
— entre  cour  et  jardin, — ^that  is,  having  an  ill-paved 
courtyard  in  fit)nt,  rendered  unsightly  by  the  stables 
and  their  appendages  ;  and  in  the  rear,  a  small  garden, 
surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  obscuring  the  inner  apart- 
ments of  the  r&s  de  chausee,  and  securing  dulness  and 
dampness  for  the  whole  house.  Still,  it  was  the  Hotel 
de  Rostanges  ;  the  self-same  house  in  which,  a  century 
before,  the  Marchionesses  of  Rostanges  had  smiled  upon 
the  gallantries  of  the  Richelieus  and  Boufflers  of  their 
day ;  the  self-same  house  in  which  bigotry,  ignorance, 
vanity,  and  pride,  had  united  to  create  a  race  tending 
to  engender  the  madness  of  the  first  revolution  and  the 
folly  of  the  second. 

At  this  venerable  aristocratic  residence,  the  young 
Englishman  is  frankly  and  most  cordially  wel- 
comed ;  and  his  natural  and  national  shyness  vanish 
at  once : — 

''It  is  strange  enough,"  said  he,  in  describing  the 
scene  afterwards  to  Frederick  Massingberd,  ^that  I, 
whom  you  accuse  of  being  reserved,  and  who  feel  myself 
to  be  the  shyest  dog  on  earth,  am  never  g^  among 
French  people !" — 

'^  I  suppose  their  cursed  impudence  serves  to  put  you 
at  your  ease,"  replied  the  most  modest  of  dandies. 

**  No, — I  know  many  impudent  people  who  never  put 
me  at  my  ease,"  replied  Greville  drily.  *  1 1^®^*®^®  ** 
to  arise  from  their  great  simplicity  of  manners.  The 
English  are  alvniys  pretending  to  be  something  beyond 
their  reality ;  the  French  are  content  to  appear  what 
they  are.  Our  country-people,  with  great  affectation  of 
sincerity,  are  the  least  genuine  of  created  beings.  An 
Englishman  situated  vrith'respect  to  me  as  the  Marqjns 
de  Rostanges  is,  would  have  sent  me  a  dinner  inritation 
at  a  fortnight's  notice,  and  got  up  a  gorgeous  entertain- 
ment. The  old  gentleman  on  finding  me  alone  here  this 
morning,  carried  me  off  to  his  home,  which  I  found  in  all 
the  coi^sion  incident  on  their  recent  arrival ;  presenter 
me  Mfw  fa^on  to  his  fiiends ;  and  would  fein  bavj 
me  Bhpm  what  he  called  his  toupe  and  bouUli  to-day>  haa 
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I  noifkaded  my  engagement  with  you  and  St.  George 
ai  the  Rocher.*' 

'What  an  eacape  I — you  have  no  coneeption  of  the 
crdimain  of  an  ordinary  French  fkmily  !"  cried  Mass- 
ii^^wnl,  with  an  air  of  nanaea. 

'^  I  am  no  gndX  gtmrmand,  I  should  haye  heen  quite 
mtisfied  to  paaa  the  day  and  dine  with  them,  as  they 
wisfaedy''  replied  Greville  ;  **  but  I  knew  that  you  and 
St.  Geovge  would  make  an  outcry.  Howeyer,  I  haye 
ptonuaed  that  we  will  both  dine  there  to-morrow  T — 

''Thanks ! — I  hope  I  know  better  1 — St.  George  and 
I  dine  at  the  dub." — 
**  You  must  write  your  own  excuse,  then  !" 

"Not  I.  I  haye  not  French  wiough  for  any  such 
undertaking.  You  may  tell  them  that  I  had  another 
engagement.'' 

**  Bat  you  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  rudeness  to  any 

fiagliafaman  of  Monsieur  de  Bostangea's  age  and  rank  t 

— Why  give  him  such  an  opinion  of  our  iU-breeding  as 

'  mist  aiise  from  such  marked  disrespect ! "  cried  the 

carl. 

'^  Disrespect ! — ^Why,  who  on  earth  ever  heard  of  the 
Haninia  de  Roetanges  f*  exclaimed  Massingberd. 

''Who  on  earth,  out  of  England,  oyer  heard  of  half 
oar  own  nobility  t"  argued  Greyille.  "  The  marquis 
sttiBS  to  hold  an  excellent  position  here." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  remember  the  brown  Noah's-ark  I — 
the  marquis's  tiayelling  carriage.  Recollect  the  snob- 
huh  country-cousin  who  burnt  down  his  house,  toasting 
cakes  for  their  supper  !" — 

'^  Recollect  the  equipages  of  some  of  the  eminetttiuimi 
ii  Itaty,"  replied  Greyille.  ^  And  what  great  flunily  in 
fiigland  but  has  some  small  squire  of  a  country  cousin, 
anoog  its  junior  branches  I"  Then,  hastily  resuming, 
lest  Massingberd  might  see  in  this  remark  a  sarcasm 
kyelled  at  himself,  he  added,  **  We  must  not  measure 
everTtiung  by  the  narrow  scale  of  our  English  experience. 
1  am  oonyinced  that  the  Rostabges  fkmily  is  one  of  high 
aeeoont ;  and  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  one  from 
whose  society  I  expect  to  deriye  my  chief  exgoyment 
daring  my  stay  in  Paris." 

'^Je  foflie  en  fait  mon  eomplnMiU  !^AJ1  I  entreat  is, 
that  yon  will  allow  me  to  look  for  my  amusements  else- 
where!" rejoined  Fred  Massingberd,  with  unfeigned 
contempt. 

''By  the  way,"  added  the  earl,  *'the  Princesse  de 
Chaoiieu,  to  whom  you  were  mentioned  by  her  friends 
the  Rostanges,  desired  me  to  tell  you  that  she  was  at 
home  eyery  Tuesday  eyening ;  and  the  Duchesse  de  St. 
Pierre,  that  she  receiyes  eyery  Thursday.  You  yrill, 
of  couree,  etM  <m  both  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
drflity." 

"  My  fellow  shall  leaye  a  card  for  me  ;  but  as  to  those 
caned  eyening  yisits  of  the  Faubourg,  all  I  haye  heard 
from  St.  George  determines  me  not  to  waste  my  time 
in  any  such  coro^,"  replied  Fred. 

GreviUe  was  soon  almost  domesticated  in  the 
house  of  the  kind  and  courteous  old  marquis  ;  and, 
m  a  few  weeks,  we  find  him  thus  attacked  by  his 

English  friends : — 

'  Inyited  to  the  Princesse  de  Montfiiucon's  d<jeikner, 
to  the  ft^— s^"  Ambassadress's  morning  concert,  to  the 
Doehesse  de  Month^ont's  ioiria  damanUs!^  cried 
Lord  St  George,  casting  his  eyes  oyer  the  biU^U  d\wfii- 
uaiimj  lying  on  Greyille's  table.  "  Upon  my  soul,  Gre- 
TiOe,  for  a  shy  fellow  (as  you  say  you  are^  you  manage 
to  get  on  wonderfully  ! — ^Why,  tiiese  are  the  fixed  stars 
of  the  Faubourg  1— I  flatter  myself  I  stand  pretty  well 
ia  Paris.  I  flatter  myself  I  am  pretty  well  receiyed  at 
Ae  embaasy,  and  on  a  tolerably  good  footing  with 
Orleans  and  Nemours.  But  I  neyer  so  much  as  saw  the 
iaterior  of  one  of  those  Faubourg  houses  !" 

'^  Yon  haye  perhaps  assigned  the  reason,"  said  Greyille, 
wflimg  to  spare  his  self-loye,  "  in  your  intimacy  with 

theprineas."  „    ^ 

'  No,  no— my  dear  fellow.  Many  men  of  the  Faubourg 
bfe  been  drawn  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  Duke  <^ 
Orieans,  through  the  interests  of  the  Turf.  The  Jockey 
C]«K  ISki^  misefy,  makes  f^  man  ac(|aai]|ted  with  strange 


bedfellows.  No  ! — it  is  not  politics  that  have  caused  my 
ostracism  ;  for,  sooth  to  say,  I  neyer  'vras  at  the  trouble 
of  setting  foot  in  the  Tuileries." 

"  Perlmps  equally  you  ayoided  the  trouble  of  seeking 
an  introduction  to  the  Carlist  circles  t  They  are  not 
people  to  thrust  their  ciyilities  upon  a  stranger.  Their 
habits  of  life  are  simple, — their  fiHes  unostentatious : 
and  unless  certain  that  foreigners  really  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  them,  and  to  accept  their  hospitalities 
intiie  same  frank  spirit  they  are  offered,  th^y  wouldrather 
not  see  fhssy,  sneering  Englishwomen,  or  cold  super- 
cilious Englishmen,  encumbering  the  doorways  of  their 

Sd^OfM." 

"  /  am  neyer  likely  to  encumber  their  doorways !"  cried 
Lord  St  George,  reddening.  "  I  hate  all  that  sort  of 
thiuf.  Twopenny  whist,  (the  eyerlasting  French  game, 
too !)  ean  $uerie  and  a  couple  of  quinaueUf  do  not  enter 
into  my  conceptions  of  amusement  Ten  to  one  rather 
stick  to  my  club  1" 

"  There  !  you  haye  exemplified  my  meaning  at  once. 
The  old  French  society  is  afraid  of  inyiting  us,  because 
they  know  we  don't  like  modest  toiriet,  and  would  rather 
stick  to  our  dub.  You  haye  completely  justified  them. 
They  measure  our  desires  by  the  splendid  hospitalities 
of  our  embassy,  'twere  eyerything  is  conducted  on  a  scale 
which  three  of  their  fortunes  united  could  not  compass  ; 
and  which,  eyen  if  they  could,  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  general  simplicity  of  their  modes  of  life." 

**8mj^leUy! — shabbine8s,you  mean  !"cried  St.  George. 
"The  French  are  naturally  addicted  to  paltry  pit&l 
ways.  They  talk  about  the  excellent  arrangement  of  our 
establishments,  and  the  admirable  order  of  our  household 
seryice.  By  Jove  !  a  Monsieur  le  Comte  would  die  of 
fright  at  a  single  day's  expenses  of  one  of  our  steward's 
rooms,  seryants'  halls,  or  hunting  stables  I" 

"  And  well  he  might, — since  it  would  probably  include 
his  quarter's  income !"  replied  Greyille,  seriously.  "  That 
which  you  call  shabbiness  /  call  order.  The  French  are 
prudent  people  ;  they  seldom  run  out.  It  is  rare,  I  find, 
for  one  of  their  great  fkmilies  to  be  in  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances.   I  will  not  ask  you  to  look  at  home." 

"  They  can't  run  out  if  they  would,"  sneered  Lord  St. 
Greorge.  "  Credit  is  unknown  in  Paris ;  and  how  can 
people  be  ruined  who  are  required  to  pay  ready  money  t" 

"  You  are  offering  an  unanswerable  argument  in 
fkyour  of  short  payments,"  cried  Greyille,  laughing. 
"  Howeyer,  I  must  still  maintain  that  the  French  pos- 
sess more  than  ourseWes  a  tendency  to  regulate  their 
expenses  by  their  means.  Their  fortunes  are  inconsider- 
able compared  with  those  of  England  ;  yet,  the  prudence 
of  their  domestic  arrangements  enables  them  to  do  twice 
as  much  with  their  money." 

"  They  are  not  eaten  out  of  house  and  home,  I  admit, 
by  a  pack  of  useless  servants.  They  don't  keep  a  hall 
frill  of  powdered  footmen  for  mere  show.  They  have 
only  the  men  they  require,  each  of  whom  costs  them, 
from  first  to  last,  fifty  pounds  a-year,  the  mere  wages  of 
an  English  butler,"  observed  St.  G^rge.  "But  then 
these  brutes  are  kept  in  the  rough,  in  tiie  way  that  no 
English  fellow  would  support." 

TA«tf  at  least  do  not  appear  dissatisfied.  What 
attached  servants !  Admire  the  length  of  time  they 
remain  in  families,  and  with  what  respectfhl  affisction 
their  duty  is  performed !  The  Marquis  de  Rostanges 
has  barely  four  thousand  a  year,  and  lives  within  his 
fortune.  Yet  I  declare  to  you  I  never  saw  an  TCngiiA 
inUrigw  more  unexceptionable." 

"  I  dare  say  he  takes  care  that  everything  shall  be 
tolerably  well  got  up  for  yon/" — observed  St.  George, 
with  a  significant  smile. 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  great  charm  of  the  thing  consists 
in  the  fkot  that  nothing  it  got  up.  A  French  house  does 
not  admit  of  the  superficial  ostentation  practised  in 
England.  Everything  passes  under  one's  eyes, — every- 
thing is  canvassed.  It  is  not  an  article  of  good  breeding, 
as  with  us,  to  be  ignorant  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  your 
establishment." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  better  things  to  amuse  us 
than  such  dirty  details !"  exclaimed  St.  George,  warming* 
**  Our  won^en  boast  ^opomplisbm^ts  that  afford  oocop^t . 
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tioa  for  their  time ;  our  meiif  their  political  pnisiiiti. 
whioh— " 

*'Do  not  altogether  detach  as  from  the  stabloy  or  pre- 
vent onr  better  halTes  from  wasting  their  mornings  in 
shopping,  or  gossiping  with  their  attendants/'  replied 
Greville. 

^With  respect  to  onr  countrywomen,  at  least," 
observed  Lord  St.  George,  "  it  behoyes  ns  to  speak  feel- 
ingly. An  Englishwoman  with  her  half  doien,  doaen,  or 
dozen  and  a  half  of  children,  passes  her  best  days  as  a 
nurse,  and  consequently  as  ike  companion  of  nurses. 
Two  or  three  olive  branches  at  the  utmost,  form  the  stint 
here,  where  the  property  must  be  equally  divided  ;  and 
your  Frenchwoman,  married  at  seventeen,  turns  over 
her  two  little  ugly  monkeys  to  the  care  of  a  bonne,  and 
returns  at  twenty,  unencumbered  to  the  pleasures  of 
society." 

^  I  have  reason,  nevertheless,  to  believe  them  tender 
and  attentive  mothers,"  remonstrated  Greville,  angrily. 

^  Because  the  meagreness  of  their  establishments  com- 
pels them  to  have  their  children  always  in  the  way  !" — 
retorted  St  George,  with  a  smile.  *^  At  Greville  Abbey, 
at  least,  Madame  la  Comtesse  will  acquire  habits  mora 
suitable  I" 

"  Of  whom,  and  what,  are  you  talking  I" — cried  Lord 
Greville,  in  utter  amasement. 

''Of  Eugenie,  Countess  of  Greville, — ^with  whom, I 
trust,  my  friend  I^ady  Greville  may  be  as  much  enchanted 
as  yourself,"  replied  St.  George,  settling  his  cravat  at  the 
glass. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Greville's  heart,  as  we  liinted 
abore,  is  divided  between  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  the 
gentle  marchioneeB,  and  the  brilliant  dark  orbs  of 
her  high-spirited  and  high-minded  sister,  whose 
character  is  oaat  in  a  deeper  mould  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  French  demoiselle^  usually  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  friends  who  are  to  marry  her.  Eugenie 
is  every  day  more  and  more  captivated  by  the 
refinement^  spirit^  and  aolid  understanding  of  the 
English  earl :  he  becomes,  in  ahort^  the  Oswald  of 
a  new  and  more  natural  Corinne. 

A  ball  given  by  the  Duchess  de  St.  Pierre,  a  cousin 
of  Sophie  and  Eugenie,  a  beauty  and  a  finished 
coquette,  yet  a  good  wife  and  mother — ^for  that 
character  is  possible  in  France  which  could  hardly 
exist  in  England — ^throws  the  manners  of  the  two 
countries  into  amusing  contrast,  and  exhibits,  with 
every  advantage,  a  Parisian  interior  of  the  most 
distinguished  kind.  The  Lady  Cobham,  who  re- 
presents the  beauty  and  fashion  of  England,  is  the 
pretty  and  silly  sister  of  Fred  Massingberd,  with 
whom,  by  a  strange  crotchet.  Lady  GreviUe  fancies 
her  son  in  love.  That  pattern  matron,  who  followed 
her  son  to  Paris,  had  not  been  at  a  ball  for  twenty 
years ;  but,  to  restrain  "  these  imprudent  young 
people,"  she  subjected  herself  to  the  annoyance, 
and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  duchess. 

And  to  the  amazement  of  her  son,  she  persevered  in 
the  intention. 

**  She  will  certainly  be  the  belle  of  the  ball,"  mused 
her  ladyship,  when,  on  the  eventftil  evening  of  the  f&te, 
Lady  dobham,  covered  with  diamonds,  in  a  white  satin 
dress  trimmed  with  a  provision  of  artificial  flowers, 
entered  the  room.  **^  How  richly  and  elegantly  dressed ! 
— what  lustre  diamonds  impart  to  the  countenance  I" 
And  she  scarcely  wondered  at  Lord  Greville's  desire  to 
exhibit  so  fibvourable  a  spedmen  of  English  beauty  in 
that  brilliant  assemblage. 

The  H6tel  de  St.  Pierre,  enclosed  within  a  spacious 
courtyard  in  the  Rue  de  Varennesjand  containing  on  the 
ground-floor  a  suite  of  magnificent  apartments,  vras 
admirably  calculated  for  a  ftte.  To  a  vestibule  fbll  of 
antique  furniture  of  richly-carved  ebony,  succeeded 
several  rooms  fitted  up  in  a  fentastio  style,  with  old 


china,  paSntings,  cabiaeis,  aad  sculptun ;  endiiig  in  a 
saloon  of  princely  dimensions,  the  gorgeo^  gilding  of 
which,  intermingled  with  rich  hangings  of  yellow  ^*m^»»^^ 
was  lighted  on  every  side  by  multitudes  of  oandlas  in 
lustres  of  ormoulu,  profusely  interspersed  with  orystal 
drops. 

To  this  stately  chamber,  on  whose  fliuteuils  and  otto- 
mans were  crowded  all  the  fkir  and  fkshionable  of  Paris, 
succeeded  a  dancing  gallery  of  fine  dimensions,  opening 
to  illuminated  gardens  ^— the  jK»fYtt«t  being  composed  of 
a  rich  mosaic  of  foreign  woods  beautifully  inlaid,  while 
the  orchestra  was  half  hidden  in  a  fiuici^  recess.  In 
all  directions,  draperies  of  the  lightest  muslin,  or  ara- 
besques of  the  most  delicate  tracery,  ornamented  the 
walls.  Lights,  innumerable  lights,  filled  up  the  spaces 
between.  It  was,  in  short,  a  Parisian  mansion  in  the 
richest  style  of  modem  decoration. 

With  the  exception  of  the  attache  of  the  embassy,  the 
Grevilles  and  Cobhams  were  the  only  Boglish  present ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  studiously  courteous  than  the 
mode  of  their  reception.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Lady 
Cobham  made  her  appearance  in  the  ball-room,  when  a 
murmur  of  mingled  approval  and  condemnation  groeted 
the  party. 

**  What  a  pretty  woman,— but  how  outrageously 
attired !"  cried  Albert  de  La  Roche  Aymar,  attracted 
by  a  new  fiice. 

** CharvMnie!"^  egt  hparier  qne  o'«t  nneAnglaue!^ 
cried  the  Comte  de  St.  S^vron,  one  of  the  eammiUM  of  the 
Faubours. 

*^PkA€t  nne  ommidienne  deprovinoe  /"  retorted  Aehille 
de  Cemy.  ^  But  no  \r—Bhe  is  acoompanied  by  Lord 
Greville^ — she  is  aocompanied  by  Maaanbert  1 — (Ted 
quelqu'une  de  la  BoctSU." 

*'  But  what  a  toilette  !"  remonstrated  one  of  the  lionnea 
most  in  vogue. 

**  A  satin  gown  in  the  month  of  May  I"  oried  another. 

^Diamonds  at  this  tim^  of  the  year !"  added  a  third. 

**  And  artificial  flowers  at  a  summer  ball  i"  exclaimed 
a  fourth. 

^  Sins  of  ignorance  are  always  deserving  mensj  1***^ 
pleaded  the  Comte  de  St.  S^vron  ;  *^d*aiaant  pine  that 
this  mil6di  is  reaUy  a  woman  of  rare  loveliness^ 

**The  more  the  pity  that  she  should  be  ao  horribly 
fagotUe  /'*  murmured  a  chorus  of  lionnet. 

There  was  not  leisure,  however,  for  circumstantial 
criticism.  Waltstng  was  the  order  of  the  night,  for  Straoss 
oondueted  the  orchestra ;  and  scarcely  a  single  contredamte 
was  allowed  to  give  breathing  time  between  the  real 
business  of  the  ball. 

'  Lady  Cobham,  meanwhile,  stood  leaning  on  her  hus- 
band's arm,  k  TAnglaise,  as  near  the  door  as  possible, 
wondering  at  the  rapidity  of  the  wke  and  the  gay  aspect 
of  the  scene  ;  and  more  particularly  at  finding  the  French 
ladies,  of  whose  taste  and  elegance  she  had  heard  so 
much,  so  miserably  underdressi^. 

^  Nothing  but  muslin  dresses  and  natural  ilowers  1" 

whispered  she  to  Lady  Greville,  as  Us  lionnee,  in  their 
eoiffureg  of  roses,  pinks,  geraniums,  Judsa  blossoms,  or 
amaryllises,  were  whirled  past  them  rapidly  in  the  dance, 
emitting  all  the  fhigrance  of  a  moving  flower-garden. 
^Not  a  single  jewel,— not  a  single  ornament !" 

^  They  look  like  so  many  school-misses  at  a  daadng- 
master's  ball  I"  sneered  Sir  James  Cobham.  ^How 
different  from  our  Englishwomen  of  rank  and  foahion  I" 

^  Onr  ladies  are  not  foreed  to  trust  entirely  to  their 
mantuamakers  and  hairdressers  for  attraction  1"  again 
growled  Sir  James  Cobham ;  and  again  the  country 
baronet  was  honoured  with  a  bow  of  affkble  amaaement. 

^  The  arts  of  lighting  and  ventilation,  in  short,  are  in 
their  infonoy,"  resumed  Achille  de  Cemy,  addressing 
himself  pointedly  to  Lady  Cobham.  « I  doubt  wh^het 
the  whole  London  season  affords  a  ball  so  light,  so  gay, 
so  airy,  so  well  imagined,  as  this,-HinleBs  indeed  in  one 
or  two  of  your  great  houses,  whose  proprietors  have 
adopted  the  habits  of  the  continent  1" 

"  Edil  Unpayahle  /"  exclaimed  the  Prince  de  Chaulieu, 
addressing  Madame  de  Rostanges,  whom  he  was  leading 
towards  a  set  that  was  forming.    ^  la  there  any  man  in 
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fiaTing  Ceniy  the  Aoglomaney  capable  of  uttering 
sach  a  ^eeeh  as  that  to  an  An^iae  7  Cerny,  too,  who 
to  «« is  always  bepraising  the  fStes  of  London  !" 

"  Let  OS  oonelude  that  he  has  imported  the  brtuquerie 
of  the  ftiglish  dandies  with  his  iprooms  and  horses," 
obseired  the  marchioness,  gaily. 

"  Traitress  !" — ^whispered  Chia>ulien  ; — ^  do  you  dare  to 
breathe  a  word  against  England, — you,  the  last  conquHe 
won  from  us  by  our  national  foe  T' 

The  observation  was  fortunately  lost  upon  Madame  de 
Rostaoges  ;  who,  being  one  of  the  most  exquisite  dancers 
of  the  Faubourg,  was  more  interested  in  ascertaining  that 
tliey  had  secured  a  satisfactory  vif-d-w  for  the  cotUre- 
datue,  than  in  listening  to  the'  whispers  of  the  Prince  de 
Chaulieu. 

**  Ah  !  we  haye  got  Claire  de  St.  Pierre  and  La  Roche 
Aymar  1" — said  she,  eagerly  taking  her  place  ;  '^and 
near  an  open  window  too.    Quel  botikeur  !** 

GiCTille,  meanwhile,  who  had  neyer  in  his  life  been 
preyailed  upon  to  dance  a  step,  could  find  no  better 
occupation  than  to  assume  beside  Lady  Cobham  the  place 
which  Madame  de  St.  Pierre,  who  had  been  doing  the 
IttBoais  of  her  ball  ■  to  the  pretty  foreigner,  had  just 

quitted  for  the  dance 

'^  Who  is  that  pretty  delicate  girl,  with  white  ger- 
aniums in  her  hair  t" — asked  Lady  Cobham. 

*^  The  Marchioness  de  Rostanges, — a  cousin  of  the 
diiehee8,and  the  person  through  whom  we  were  inrited 
here  to^ght,"  replied  the  earl. 

**  A  marcUoness  1 — a  mairied  woman, — and  yet  so 
light  and  liTely ! — Madame  de  St  Pierre,  too,  dances 
with  ftll  the  spirit  of  a  girl  I" — si^ed  poor  Lady  Cobham  ; 
"  and  yet  she  assures  ike  that  she  is  the  mother  of  two 
^Idrea !" 

''And  why  notf — eried  Greville,  laaghing;  '^a 
Frenchwoman  would  never  have  occasion  io  dance  at 
all,  onless  she  danced  after  her  marriage.  In  this  room, 
then  are  not  a  dozen  unmarried  girls,  and  those  chiefly 
the  daoghteis  of  di^klomatists  and  foreigners.  All  the 
youig  and  gay  ereatnres  around  us  are  tiSr€$  defamUle,^ 
''How  happy  they  all  look!— What  spirits!"  said 
Jnlia,  wistfully,  while  Sir  James  Cobham  shrugged  his 
sbonlden  with  an  air  of  compassion. 

We  have  seen  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
the  joung,  and  of  those  not  too  old  for  gay  society, 
in  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Paris ;  but  the  aged 
hare  alao  their  appropriate  and  tranquil  social 
enjoyments.  The  dowager  Marchioness  de  Ros- 
tanges, the  aunt  of  the  marquis,  was  the  mother  of 
the  DnchesB  St.  Pierre.  On  a  particular  evening, 
Greville  returning  unexpectedly  from  the  ChantiUy 
races,  found  the  charming  sisters  going  out,  and 
invited  himself  to  accompany  them. 

*  Yoa  ought  to  apprize  Lord  Greville,  said  Mademoi- 
selle de  Niogis,  **  that  he  will  have  to  support  the  ennui 
of  a  dowager  party, — the  Saturday  botion  A  old  Madame 
de  Rostanges." 

*^  The  mareMoness  resides,  then,  vrith  her  daughter  1" 
ioquired  Gteville,  intent  only  upon  the  beautilhl  f^ce  on 
wUeh  his  eyes  were  riveted  ;  while  Sophie  proceeded  to 
explain,  that  the  marquis,  being  one  of  the  habituis  of 
ids  kinswoman,  had  repaired  to  her  soiree  at  the  time 
they  had  set  forth  for  their  evening  drive. 

'^It  would  have  amazed  Fred  Massingberd  and  Lord 
St  Geosge,  who  vrere  at  that  moment  quaffing  Lord 
Greville's  Chambertin  to  his  health,  amid  shouts  of 
Uoghter  and  piquant  allusions,  to  have  witnessed  with 
what  delight  he  was  proceeding  to  a  dovrager  painty  in 
the  Fanboujg ;  composed,  according  to  Lord  St.  George's 
firmer  description,  of  two  quinquets,  a  few  glasses  of 
6is  $uerief  and  old  women,  male  and  female,  d  dieerition. 

The  Marquise  de  Rostanges,  a  woman  venerable  alike 

from  a^e  and  character,  occupied  an  aUretol  over  the 

hnUiaot  res  de  ekaussee  of  the  H6tel  St.  Pierre.    Acoord- 

kgtoibe  French  onstom  which  unites  the  mother  and 

onir  eUld  till  death  does  them  part,  this  distribution  had 

hmmMdd  on  *he  narriage  of  Claire  de  Rostanges  with 


the  Due  de  St.  Pierre  ;  and,  unsatisfactory  as  such 
arrangements  prove  in  England,  in  France  they  axe  felt 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  respectabiUty  of  all 
parties. 

The  marchioness,  a  woman  of  serious  habits,  was  never 
seen  in  the  gay  assemblies  of  her  daughter  ;  nor  was  the 
duchess  invariably  present  at  the  sober  paj-ties,  uniting 
weekly  round  the  old  lady  persons  of  her  own  age  and 
opinions.  But  there  never  passed  a  day  of  which  some 
portion  was  not  devoted  by  Claire  to  her  mother.  Amid 
all  her  gaieties,  all  her  dissipations,  th€U  duty  was  never 
neglected  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  restraining 
influence  of  that  grave  mother's  precepts  and  example, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  coquetry  of  Madame  de  St. 
Pierre,  and  the  dangers  to  which  it  exposed  her,  she  was 
still  worthy  the  praise  lavished  on  her  by  her  cousin 
Sophie,  as  the  best  of  vrives  and  mothers. 

The  dowager,  on  the  other  hand,  obtaining  from  her 
daughter's  society  the  enlivenment  of  which  she  stood  in 
need,  experienced  no  temptation  to  intrude  into  gayer 
soenes  unsuitable  to  her  age.  Nothing  more  rare,  in- 
deed, than  to  see  a  Parisian  fete  disfigured  by  the 
fresence  of  a  woman  advanced  in  years.  No  palsied 
dowagers,  as  in  London,  dishonouring  the  name  they 
bear  by  the  exhibition  of  their  vnrinkles,  their  rouge,  and 
their  unreverend  weakness  for  the  things  of  this  world  I 
Satisfied  that  every  age  has  its  appointed  pleasures,  and 
reconciled  by  the  deference  of  their  fiunllies  to  resign  the 
frivolous  dissipations  of  the  world,  they  retire  with 
decency  from  the  stage,  to  make  way  for  a  younger 
generation. 

The  amusement  of  this  high-bred  ancient  party  of 
friends  is  whist,  and  the  lively  and  polished,  if  not  the 
witty  conversation  of  the  salons  of  the  old  regime. 
But  the  polish  appears  somewhat  dimmed ;  and 
the  subtle  essence  has  evaporated.  We  should 
have  liked  to  display  something  of  the  ''gay,  out- 
door Paris  of  May,'*  but  must  here  leave  to  the 
reader's  leisure  the  lively  and  brilliant  work,  whose 
beauties  we  have  very  faintly  indicated. 

Night  and  Morning  ;  Da7  anb  Night,  Lights 
AND  Shadows,  Glimmer  and  GLooM,^there  is  not 
much  in  a  name  after  the  first  five  minutes ;  but 
the  author  of  '*  Pelham  "  has  prudently  chosen  one 
which  may  catch  the  ear,  and  which  besides  furnishes 
opportunities  of  rounding  off  a  few  resonant  periods, 
and  indulging  in  a  vein  of  moralizing  and  reflective 
sentiment.  *^  Night  and  Morning"  is  composed  of 
sterner  stuff  than  the  light  and  graceful  fiction 
which  we  have  been  describing  above :  it  probes 
social  ills  more  deeply,  and  takes  a  larger  and  bolder 
survey  of  life,  and  all  that  it  inherits  of  good  and 
of  evil.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  great  latitude 
of  exaggeration,  and  an  overstrained  energy,  are 
too  often  employed  to  bring  out  the  intended  effects ; 
but  then  they  are  brought  out.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
genius,  that  those  creations  which,  critically,  may  be 
pronounced  the  most  improbable,  forced,  unnatural, 
and  monstrous,  are  precisely  those  which,  under 
its  plastic  hands,  become  the  most  effective :  like 
Fanny,  the  half-idiot  girl,  the  female  Cymon,  of 
this  novel ;  whom  physiologists  and  all  scientific 
and  sober-minded  persons  would  at  once  denounce, 
but  in  whom  the  imaginative  will  but  the  more 
delight.  In  judging  of  works  of  imagination,  the 
degree  in  which  they  arrest  and  conquer  the  educated, 
ordinary  reader  is,  after  all,  the  final  standard  of 
popular  criticism.  No  great  portion  of  the  world 
ever  went  long  astray  In  admiration  of  any  one 
book,  or  style  of  composition,  which  was  not  pos- 
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sessed  of  some  enduring  quality  that  appeals  to 
universal  nature ;  from  Ossian's  air- woven  ghosts 
to  the  modem  ^'  thieves'  literature."  The  critics 
have  heen  as  severe  in  judging  **  Werther,"  and 
^  The  Bobhersy"  as  the  moraliBts ;  and  yet  both 
proscribed  productions  continue  to  enjoy  a  tolerably 
extensive  popularity.  Commend  us  ihen  to  those 
writers  who,  boldly  infringing,  or,  haply,  despising, 
every  rule  of  Art,  contrive,  notwitiistanding,  to 
impress  and  fascinate  the  great  body  of  readers  ; 
charming  by  the  very  hardihood  and  daring  that 
intimates  the  consciousness  of  undisciplined  power. 
The  reading  public  begin — ^and,  as  we  conceive, 
wisely  and  most  legitimately — ^to  consider  those 
who  interpose  between  them  and  the  free,  unbiassed 
enjoyment  of  their  author,  as  not  a  little  impertinent 
and  officious;  and  to  claim  the  great  Protestant 
privilege  of  private  judgment — ^the  literary  fran- 
chise— at  least  in  works  intended  for  their  enter- 
tainment. With  a  more  modest  sense  of  the 
limitations  of  our  province  than  some  of  our  learned 
contemporaries,  and  at  all  times  a  strong  disposition 
to  be  pleased  with  whatever  shape  in  which  we 
find  literature  ministering  to  harmless  and  refined 
enjoyment,  and  as  great  a  disgust  to  the  idle  and 
inglorious  task  of  ^'  breaking  a  butterfly  upon  the 
wheel,"  as  if  it  were  spinning  a  cockchaffer, 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  perform  our  fanction 
with  sufficient  good-nature,  and  have  our  reward 
in  often  finding  ourselves,  like  the  admirers  of 
the  irregular  and  intractable  authors  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  pleased  and  delighted  in  spite 
of  every  good  reason  the  critics  can  allege  why 
we  should  be  just  the  reverse  :  with  the  extrava- 
gances of  '^  Night  and  Morning,"  for  example, 
which  displays  all  its  author's  ordinary  faults — 
we  call  them  idiosyncracies,  characteristics,  indi- 
vidualities— ^but  makes  rich  amends  by  the  liberal 
exhibition  of  the  power  and  beauty  which  distin- 
guish the  fictions  of  its  author.  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
has  now  a  ripened  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
his  art,  and  great  facility  in  the  practice  of  its 
resources ;  but  these  he  holds  subordinate  to  that 
which  is  greater  than  art. 

As  the  production  of  a  new  unknown  author, 
**  Night  and  Morning  "  would  have  obtained  a  high 
reputation.  It  is,  taken  by  itself,  a  popular  addition  to 
a  series  of  popular  fictions.  Possessing  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  author,  and  even  a  larger  infusion 
of  the  purely  melodramatic,  the  '^elevating  and 
surprising,"  than  any  of  Bulwer's  former  works,  it 
has  many  scenes  of  genuine  passion,  and  some  new 
modifications  of  character,  especially  of  the  comic 
kind,  such  as  the  country  bookseller  who  fancied  that 
he  resembled  Napoleon.  One  of  the  most  original  and 
powerful  of  the  personages  is  Grawtrey,  a  vaurienj 
represented  as  the  victim  of  circumstances  and 
temperament ;  a  character  to  which  those  critics 
who  look  strictly  to  moral  tendencies,  may  take 
exception,  though  he  is,  at  least,  a  fine  new  variety 
of  the  species.  Gawtrey  is  the  Bethlem  Gabor  of 
ordinary  life ;  a  man  of  colossal  proportions,  robust 
animal  spirits,  generous  feelings,  and  warm  affec- 
tions. Save  that  his  intense,  perennial  and  una- 
bating  hatred  of  his  first  undoer,  his  dark  and 
reyengefiil  feelings,  cherished  for  so  many  years, 


seem  incompatible  with  the  genial  nature  of  Gaw- 
trey, we  fear  that  he  is  far  from  being  a  character 
out  of  nature,  in  a  polished  and  corrupt  society, 
where,  in  a  mind  originally  of  warm  and  generous 
impulses,  the  kindly  and  tender  afibctions  will  often 
survive  moral  principle,  never  healthfully  developed, 
or  stunted  and  perverted  by  nearly  every  circmn- 
stance  in  an  untoward  career.  The  object  of 
Gawtrey's  hate,  loathing,  and  justifiable  scorn,  b 
one  of  those  characters  wliich  can  only  be  found 
in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  which  Bul- 
wer delights  to  gibbet — a  cold-blooded,  selfish  volup- 
tuary— a  callous,  conscienceless  wretch,  incapable 
of  remorse,  and  capable  of  any  villany,  which  a 
peer  of  the  realm  may  practise  with  impunity  from 
the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  that  code  of  honour 
which  strictly  prohibits  a  gentleman  from  being 
detected  in  cheating  at  the  gaming-table  or  on  the 
turf,  or  in  telling  a  lie,  save  to  betray  a  woman. 
But  we  shall  meet  Lord  Lilbume ;  for,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  convey  any  adequate  notion  of  the 
work  without  longer  and  more  varied  extracts  than 
our  space  admits,  our  single  sample  shall  be  (raw- 
trey's  early  history,  in  which  the  peer  figures. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  story,  this  reckless  but 
generous  person  had  accidentally  befriended  the 
young  hero  of  the  tale,  Phtlip  Beaufort,  whom, 
from  no  bad  motive,  he  tried  to  attach  to  his  own 
desperate  fortunes.  The  friendless  and  unhappy  boy, 
though  grateful  for  Gawtrey's  kindness,  and  even 
cherishing  a  warm  affection  for  the  only  individual 
who,  since  the  death  of  his* parents,  had  shown 
him  disinterested  regard,  shrunk  from  intimate 
contact  with  a  stranger  of  dubious  pursuits  and 
character,  until,  in  despair,  he  is  driven  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris,  to  solicit  the  protection  and  friend- 
ship which  he  had  formerly  rejected.  Here  he  found 
Gawtrey,  under  the  appropriate  name  of  Monsieur 
LovCj  flourishing  at  the  head  of  a  bureau  de  ma- 
riage^  which  he  called  the  Temple  of  Hymen,  and 
which  affords  some  amusing  scenes  of  broad  farce. 
This  trade  of  bringing  the  amorous  and  the  over- 
reaching together  for  lucre's  sake,  is  but  a  paltry 
office  for  the  huge  and' jovial  Gawtrey,  who  after- 
wards plays  the  rogue,  or  the  law-defier,  on  a  more 
manly  and  magnificent  scale  ;  but  he  id  satisfied; 
amusing  himself,  and  indulging  his  shrewd  humour 
with  the  follies  and  knavery  of  his  clients,  and 
making  money  by  the  undertaking. 

Philip  Beaufort,  the  proud,  passionate  boy,  kept 
out  of  his  inheritance,  and  branded  with  illegiti- 
macy by  the  uncle  he  defies ;  reduced  to  rags  and 
beggary,  with  a  blasted  character,  and  the  wrongs 
of  his  dead  mother  burning  at  his  heart,  tells 
Gawtrey  the  story  of  his  sufierings,  before  he  had 
been  forced  to  seek  a  perilous  refuge  with  him  in 
Paris: — 

"  Poor  boy  !  your  story  interests  me.  The  events  arc 
romantic,  but  the  moral  is  practical,  old,  everla«ting— 
life,  boy,  life.  Poverty  by  itself  is  no  such  great  cnnc  ; 
that  is,  if  it  stops  short  of  starving.  And  passion  by 
itself  is  a  noble  thing,  sir;  bnt  poverty  and  passion  to- 
gether— ^poverty  and  feeling — ^poverty  and  pride — ^the 
poverty,  not  of  birth,  but  reverse ;  and  the  man  who 
ousts  yon  out  of  your  easy-chair,  kicking  you  with  every 
turn  he  takes,  as  he  settles  himself  more  comfortably-- 
why,  there's  no  romance  in  that— hard  every-d»y  iwi 
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air !    Well,  well ;  m  ftfter  your  brother's  letter  yon  re- 
signed yonnelf  to  that  fellow  Smith." 

'^  No ;  I  gftTe  him  my  money,  not  my  Bonl.    I  turned 

from  his  door,  with  a  few  shillings  that  he  himself  thrust 

into  ay  hand,  and  walked  on — 1  cared  not  whither — 

out  of  the  town,  into  the  fields — ^tiU  night  came ;  and 

then,  just  as  I  suddenly  entered  on  the  highroad,  many 

miles  away,  the  moon  rose ;  and  I  saw,  by  the  hedge- 

ade,  something  that  seemed  like  a  corpse :  it  was  an  old 

^Sffi^s  ^  the  last  state  of  raggedness,  disease,  and 

ftmine.    He  had  lain  himself  down  to  die.    I  shared 

with  him  what  I  had,  and  helped  him  to  a  little  inn. 

As  he  crossed  the  thrediold,  he  turned  round  and  blessed 

me.    Do  you  know,  the  moment  I  heard  that  blessing, 

a  stone  seemed  rolled  away  flrom  my  heart.    I  said  to 

myself—^  What,  then !   even  /  can  be  of  use  to  some 

one  ;  and  I  am  better  olf  than  that  old  man,  for  I  haye 

youth  and  health.'    As  these  thoughts  stirred  in  me,  my 

limbs,  before  heavy  with  fatigue,  grew  light ;  a  strange 

kind  of  excitement  seised  me.    I  ran  on  gaily,  beneath 

the  moonlight,  that  smiled  oyer  the  crisp,  broad  road.    I 

felt  S8  if  no  house,  not  eyen  a  palace,  were  large  enough 

fisr  me  that  night.    And  when,  at  last,  wearied  out,  I 

crept  into  a  wood,  and  laid  myself  down  to  sleep,  I  still 

mnrmored  to  myself,  *  I  have  youth  and  health.'    But, 

in  the  morning,  when  I  rose,  I  stretohed  out  my  arms, 

ind  missed  my  brother  1     .    .    .  In  two  or  three 

dlays  I  found  employment  with    a  farmer ;  but  we 

qoarreled  after  a  few  weeks;  for  once  he  wished  to 

strike  me ;  and^  somehow  or  other,  I  could  work,  but  not 

terre.    Winter  had  begun  when  we  parted.    Oh,  such 

a  winter  !    Then,  then  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  house- 

lesi.    How  I  lived  for  some  months — ^if  to  live  it  can  be 

eilled — it  would  pain  you  to  hear,  and  humble  me  to 

speak.    At  last,  I  found  myself  again  in  London  ;  and 

one  erening,  not  many  days  since,  I  resolved  at  last — 

kr  DothiiKg  else  seemed  left,  and  I  had  not  touched  food 

for  two  days — ^to  come  to  you." 

**  And  ^y  did  that  never  occur  to  you  before  1" 

'^  Because,"  said  Philip,  with  a  deep  blush—**  because 

I  tzembled  at  the  power  over  my  actions  and  my  ftiture 

life  that  I  was  to  give  to  one,  whom  I  was  to  bless  as  a 

bene&ctor,  yet  distrust  as  a  guide." 

''And  it  was  hunger,  then,  that  terrified  you  at  last, 
even  more  than  I !" 

''Pertiaps  hunger— or  perhaps  rather  the  reasoning 
that  eomes  from  hunger.  I  had  not,  I  say,  touched  food 
for  two  days ;  and  I  was-Btanding  on  that  bridge,  from 
which  on  one  side  you  see  the  palace  of  a  head  of  the 
church,  on  the  other  the  towers  of  the  abbey,  within 
which  the  men  I  have  read  of  in  history  lie  buried.  It 
was  a  cold,  frosty  evening,  and  the  river  below  looked 
bright  with  the  lamps  and  stars.  I  leaned,  weak  and 
ackemng,  against  the  wall  of  the  bridge ;  and  in  one  of 
the  arched  recesses  beside  me  a  cripple  held  out  his  hat 
for  pence.  I  envied  him  ! — ^he  had  a  livelihood — he  was 
innnd  to  it,  perhaps  bred  to  it — ^he  had  no  shame.  By 
a  sudden  impulse,  I  too  turned  abruptly  round — ^held  out 
my  hand  to  the  first  passenger,  and  started  at  the  shrill- 
nesB  of  my  own  voice,  as  it  cried '  Charity.' " 

Gawtrey  threw  another  log  on  the  iire,  looked  com- 
placently round  the  comfortable  room,  and  rubbed  his 
hands.    Hie  young  man  continued — 

'*  You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  I've  a  great 
laind  to  give  you  to  the  police,'  was  the  answer,  in  a  pert 
and  sharp  tone.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  livery  my 
father's  menials  had  worn.  I  had  been  begging  my 
bread  from  Robert  Beaufort's  laquey  !  I  said  nothing ; 
the  man  went  on  his  business  on  tiptoe,  that  the  mud 
■il^t  not  splash  above  the  soles  of  his  shoes.  Then, 
thoui^to  so  black  that  they  seemed  to  blot  out  every 
star  from  the  sky — ^thoughte  I  had  often  wrestled 
against,  but  to  which  I  now  gave  myself  up  with  a  sort 
of  Bad  joy — seiaed  me,  and  I  remembered  you.  I  had 
itill  preserved  the  address  you  gave  me." 

**  Yet,  yon  would  know  more  of  me.    Faith,  my  boy, 

I  eaonot  tell  yon  more  at  this  moment.    I  believe,  to 

^eak  Mrljf  I  don't  live  exactly  within  the  pale  of  the 

Itw.  But  I'm  not  a  villain  1 — I  never  plundered  mv 

fnadf  gad  oUMl  it  pUy  V^l  never  murdeivd  my  friend. 


and  called  it  honour ! — I  never  seduced  my  friend's  wifo, 
and  called  it  gallantry  1" — As  Gawtrey  said  tiiis,  he 
drew  the  words  out,  one  by  one,  through  his  grinded 
teeth,  paused,  and  resumed  more  gaily — ^"I  struggle 
with  Fortune  ;  viM  tout  /  I  am  not  what  you  seem  to 
suppose — exactly  a  swindler,  certainly  not  a  robber  I 
But,  as  I  before  told  you,  I  am  a  charlatan ;  so  is  every 
man  who  strives  to  be  richer  or  greater  than  he  is.  I, 
too,  want  kindness  as  much  as  you  do.  My  bread  and 
my  cup  are  at  your  service.  I  will  try  and  keep  yon 
unsullied,  even  by  the  clean  dirt  that  now  and  dien 
sticks  to  me.  (^  the  other  hand,  youth,  my  young 
friend,  has  no  right  to  play  the  censor  ;  and  you  must 
take  me  as  you  take  the  world,  without  being  over- 
scrupulous and  dainty." 

It  is  Gawtrey's  early  story  at  which  we  are 
aiming: — 

THE  BISTORT  OP  ▲  OOOD-POH-NOTHING. 

**  My  grandfother  sold  walking-sticks  and  umbrellas 
in  the  little  passage  by  Ilxeter  'Qiange  ;  he  was  a  man 
of  genius  and  speculation.  As  soon  as  he  had  scraped 
together  a  little  money,  he  lent  it  to  some  poor  devil 
with  a  hard  landlord  at  twenty  per  cent.,  and  made  him 
take  half  the  loan  in  umbrellais  or  bamboos.  By  these 
means  he  got  his  foot  into  the  ladder,  and  climbed  up- 
ward and  upward,  till,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  had 
amassed  £5000.  He  then  looked  about  for  a  wife.  An 
honest  trader  in  the  Strand,  who  dealt  largely  in  cotton 
printo,  possessed  an  only  daughter  ;  this  young  lady  had 
a  legacy,  from  a  great  aunt,  of  £3220,  wiUi  a  small 
street  in  St.  Giles's,  where  the  tenants  paid  weekly  (all 
thieves  or  rogues — all,  so  their  rente  were  sure.)  Now 
my  grandfa^er  conceived  a  great  friendship  for  tiie 
fother  of  this  young  lady ;  gave  him  a  hint  as  to  a  new 
pattern  in  spotted  cottons ;  enticed  him  to  ti^e  out  a 
patent,  and  lent  him  £700  for  the  speculation  ;  applied 
for  the  money  at  the  very  moment  cottons  were  at  their 
worst,  and  got  the  daughter  instead  of  the  money ;  by 
which  exchange,  you  see,  he  won  £2520,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  young  Udy.  My  grandfather  then  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  worthy  trader,  carried  on  the 
patent  with  spirit,  i^d  bogat  two  sons.  As  he  grew  older, 
ambition  seized  him ;  his  sons  should  be  gentlemen. 
One  was  sent  to  ooUege,  the  other  put  into  a  march- 
ing regiment.  My  grandfkther  meant  to  die  worth  a 
plum ;  but  a  fever  he  caught,  in  visiting  his  tenante  in 
St.  6ile8's,preyented  him,  and  he  only left£20,000  equally 
divided  between  the  sons.  My  fiither,  the  college  man," 
(here  Gktwtrey  paused  a  moment,  took  a  large  draught 
of  the  punph,  and  resumed  with  a  visible  effort,)  **  my 
father,  the  college  man,  was  a  person  of  rigid  principles 
— bore  an  excellent  character — ^had  a  great  regard  for 
the  world.  He  married  early  and-  respectably.  I  am 
the  sole  fruit  of  that  union ;  he  lived  soberly ;  his 
temper  was  harsh  and  morose  ;  his  home  gloomy.  He 
was  a  very  severe  fother,  and  my  mother  £ed  before  I 
was  ten  years  old.  When  I  was  fourteen,  a  little  old 
Frenchman  came  to  lodge  with  us  ;  he  had  been  perse- 
cuted under  the  old  rigime  for  being  a  philosopher  ;  he 
filled  my  head  with  odd  crotehete,  which,  more  or  less, 
have  stuck  there  ever  since.  At  eighteen  I  wto  sent  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  My  fother  was  rich 
enough  to  have  let  me  go  up  in  the  higher  rank  of  a 
pensioner ;  but  he  had  lately  grown  avaricious ;  he 
thought  that  I  was  extravagant ;  he  made  me  a  sizar, 
perhaps  to  spite  me.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  those 
inequalities  in  life,  which  the  Frenchman  had  dinned 
into  my  ears,  met  me  practically.  A  sizar  1  another 
name  for  a  dog  1  I  had  such  strength,  health,  and 
spirito,  that  I  had  more  life  in  my  little  finger  than 
half  the  fellow-commoners — genteel,  spindle-shanked 
striplings,  who  might  have  passed  for  a  collection  of  my 
grandfather's  walking-canes — ^had  in  their  whole  bodies. 
And  I  often  think,"  oontinned  Gawtrey,  '^that  health 
and  spirite  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  1  When  we 
are  young  we  so  frf  resemble  savages — ^who  are  Nature's 
young  people — ^that  we  attach  prodigious  .value  to 
physical  advantages.  My  feate  of  strength  and  activity 
—the  clods  I  thrashedi  and  the  n^lings  I  leftpe4»  and 
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the  boat-raeea  I  tron — are  they  not  written  in  the 
chronicle  of  St.  John's  t  These  achieyements  inspired 
me  with  an  extrayagant  sense  of  my  own  snperiority  ; 
I  oould  not  but  despise  the  rich  fellows  whom  I  could 
have  blown  down  with  a  sneeze.  Nerertheless,  there 
was  an  impassable  barrier  between  me  and  them — a 
sisar  was  not  a  proper  associate  for  the  faronrites  of 
fortune  1  But  there  was  one  young  man,  a  year 
younger  than  myself,  of  high  birth,  and  the  heir  to  con- 
siderable wealth,  who  did  not  regard  me  with  the  same 
supercilious  insolence  as  the  rest ;  his  yery  rank,  per- 
haps, made  him  indifferent  to  the  little  oonyentional 
fbrmalities  which  influence  persons  who  cannot  play  at 
fbotball  with  this  round  world ;  he  was  the  wildest 
youngster  in  the  university — ^lamp-breaker — ^tandem- 
driyer — ^mob-iigfater — a  yery  deyii  in  short — deyer,  but 
not  in  the  reading  line — small  and  slight,  but  brave  as  a 
lion.  Congenial  habits  made  us  intimate,  and  I  loved 
him  like  a  brother — ^better  than  a  brother — as  a  dog  loves 
his  master.  In  all  our  rows  I  covered  him  with  my 
body.  He  had  but  to  say  to  me,  *  Leap  into  the  water,' 
and  I  would  not  have  stopped  to  pull  off  my  coat.  In 
short,  I  loved  him  as  a  proud  man  loves  one  who  stands 
betwixt  him  and  contempt — as  an  affectionate  man  loves 
one  who  stands  between  him  and  solitude.  To  cut  short 
a  long  story :  my  friend,  one  dark  night,  committed  an 
outrage  against  discipline  of  the  most  nnpaidonable 
eharsMBter. 

The  college  incident  ifl  not  important.  It  is 
enough  that  Grawtrey  is  IgnominioiiBly  expelled,  to 
save  the  reputation  of  the  young  lord,  and  to  prove 
his  deyoted  friendship.    He  continues  :— 

"  I  went  home  in  disgrace :  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
my  fkther  said  to  me  ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  loved  me 
from  that  hour.  Shortly  after  this  my  uncle,  George 
Gawtrey,  the  captain,  returned  from  abroad ;  he  took 
a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  I  left  my  father's  house 
(which  had  grown  insufferable)  to  live  with  him.  He 
had  been  a  very  handsome  man — a  gay  spendthrift ; 
he  had  got  through  his  fortune,  and  now  lived  on  his 
wits — ^he  was  a  professed  gambler.  His  easy  temper, 
his  lively  humour,  fascinated  me  ;  he  knew  the  world 
well ;  and,  like  all  gamblers  was  generous  when  the 
dice  were  lucky,  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they  gene- 
rally were,  with  a  man  who  had  no  scruples.  Though 
his  practices  were  a  little  suspected,  they  had  never 
been  discovered.  We  lived  in  an  elegant  apartment, 
mixed  familiarly  with  men  of  various  ranks,  and  enjoyed 
life  extremely.  I  brushed  off  my  college  rust,  and  con- 
ceived a  taste  fbr  expense :  I  knew  not  why  it  vras,  but 
in  my  new  existence  every  one  was  kind  to  me  ;  to  be 
sure  they  were  all  ne  Taut  rietu,  and  I  had  spirits  that 
made  me  welcome  everywhere.  I  was  a  scamp,  but  a 
fh>lick8ome  scamp,  and  that  is  alvniys  a  popular  charac- 
ter. As  yet  I  was  not  dishonest,  but  saw  dishonesty 
round  me  ;  and  it  seemed  a  very  pleasant,  jolly  mode 
of  making  money ;  and  now  I  again  fell  into  contact 
with  the  young  heir.  My  college  friend  was  as  wild  in 
London  as  he  had  been  at  Cambridge ;  but  the  boy- 
mfflan,  though  not  then  twenty  years  of  age,  had  grown 
into  the  man-villain." 

Here  Gawtrey  paused,  and  fawned  darkly. 

'^  He  had  great  natural  parts,  this  young  man  ;  much 
wit,  readiness,  and  cunning,  and  he  became  very  intimate 
with  my  uncle.  He  learned  of  him  how  to  play  the 
dice,  and  to  pack  the  cards — ^he  paid  him  £1000  for  the 
knowledge !'' 

**  How !  a  cheat  f    You  said  he  was  rich." 

^  His  fhther  was  very  rich,  and  he  had  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, but  he  was  very  extravagant ;  and  rich  men  love 
gain  as  well  as  poor  men  do  1  He  had  no  excuse  but  the 
grand  excuse  fbr  all  vice — Sblfishness.  Young  as  he 
was  he  became  the  fkshion,  and  he  fattened  upon  the 
plunder  of  his  equals,  who  desired  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance.  Now,  I  had  seen  my  uncle  cheat,  but  I 
had  never  imitated  his  example ;  when  the  man  of 
i^hion  cheated,  and  made  a  jest  of  his  earnings  and  my 
8eraple»^wh«n  I  saw  him  courted^  HatteredjAOnovxe^ 


and  his  acts  unsospeoted,  because  his  connexions  em- 
braced half  the  peerage,  the  temptation  grew  strong,  but 
I  still  resisted  it.    However,  my  father  always  said  I 
was  bom  to  be  a  good-for-notiiing,  and  I  oould  not 
escape  my  destiny.    And  now  I  suddenly  fell  in  love— 
you  don't  know  what  that  is  yet — so  much  the  better 
for  you.    The  girl  was  beautifhl,  and  I  thought  she 
loved  me — perhaps  she  did — ^but  I  was  too  poor,  so  her 
friends  said!,  for  marriage.   We  oourted,  as  tiie  saying  is, 
in  the  meanwhile.    It  was  my  love  for  her,  my  wish  to 
deserve  her,  that  made  me  iron  against  my  friend's 
example.  I  was  fbol  enough  to  speak  to  him  of  Mary— to 
present  him  to  her :  this  ended  in  her  seduction."    (Again 
Gktwtrey  paused,  and  breathed  hard.)     ^'I  discovered 
the  treachery — ^I  called  out  the  seducer — he  sneered,  and 
reftised  to  fight  the  low-bom  adventurer.    I  stmck  him 
to  the  earth,  and  then  we  fought ;  I  was  satisfied  by  a 
ball  through  my  side  t  but  ke,**  added  Gawtrey,  robbing 
his  hands,  and  with  a  vindictive  chuckle,  **he  was  a 
cripple  for  life  t    When  I  recovered,  I  found  that  my 
foe,  whose  sick  chamber  wbjb  crowded  with  friends  and 
comfbrters,  had  taken  advantage  of  my  illness  to  ruin 
my  reputation.    He,  the  swindler,  accused  me  of  his  own 
crime :  the  equivocal  character  of  my  uncle  confirmed 
the  chaige.    Iftm,  his  own  high-bom  pupil  was  enabled 
to  unmade,  and  his  disgrace  was  visited  on  me.    I  left 
my  bed,  to  find  my  undo  (all  disguise  over)  am  avowed 
partner  in  a  hell,  and  myself,  blasted  alike  in  name,  love, 
past  andfhture.    And  then,  Philip,  then  I  recommenced 
that  career  which  I  have  trodden  shice,  the  prince  of 
good-fellows  and  good-for-nothings,  with  ten  tiiousand 
aliases,  and  as  many  strings  to  my  bow.    Society  cast 
me  off  when  I  was  innocent    Egad,  I  have  had  my  re- 
venge on  society  since  ! — Ho  I  ho  !  ho  !" 

^e  laugh  of  this  man  had  in  it  a  moral  infection. 
There  was  a  sort  of  glorying  in  its  deep  tone  ;  it  was  not 
the  hollow  hysteric  of  shame  and  despair — ^it  spoke  a 
sanguine  joyousness !  William  Gawtrey  was  a  man 
whose  animal  constitution  had  led  him  to  take  animal 
pleasure  in  all  things :  he  had  enjoyed  the  poisons  he  had 
lived  on. 

**  But  your  fhther — surely  your  father " 

**  My  father,"  intermpted  Gawtrey,  **  refUsed  me  the 
money---(but  a  small  sum)— that,  once  stmck  with  the 
strong  impulse  of  a  sincere  penitence,  I  begged  of  him, 
to  enable  me  to  get  an  honest  living  in  an  humble  trade  : 
his  refhsal  soured  the  penitence — ^it  gave  me  an  excuse 
for  my  career — and  conscience  grapples  to  an  excuse  as 
a  drowning  wretch  to  a  straw." 


«  And  your  friend,"  said  Philip,  after  a  pause  in  which 
his  young  sympathies  went  dangerously  with  the  excuses 
for  his  benefkctor ;  ^  what  has  become  of  him,  and  the 
poor  girl  I" 

"  My  friend  became  a  great  man  ;  he  succeeded  to  his 
father's  peerage — a  very  ancient  one — and  to  a  splendid 
income.  He  is  living  still.  Well,  you  shaU  hear  about 
the  poor  giii!  We  are  told  of  victims  of  seduction 
dying  in  a  workhouse,  or  on  a  dunghill,  penitent,  broken- 
hearted, and  uncommonly  ragged  and  sentimenUl ;  may 
be  a  frequent  case,  but  it  is  not  the  worst.  It  is  worse, 
I  think,  when  the  fiiir,  penitent,  innocent,  credulous 
dupe,  becomes  in  her  turn  the  deceiver — ^when  she 
catches  vice  from  the  breath  upon  which  she  has  hung — 
when  she  ripens,  and  mellows,  and  rots  away  into 
painted,  blazing,  staring,  wholesale  harlotry — ^when,  in 
her  turn,  she  rains  warm  youth  with  f^lse  smiles  and 
long  bills — and  when  worse — worse  than  all,  when  she 
has  children,  daughters,  perhaps,  brought  up  to  the  same 
trade,  cooped,  plumped,  for  some  hoary  lecher,  without  a 
heart  in  their  bosoms,  unless  a  balance  for  weighing 
money  may  be  called  a  heart.  Mary  became  this  ;  and 
I  wish  to  heaven  she  had  rather  died  in  an  hospital ! 
Her  lover  polluted  her  soul  as  well  as  her  beauty :  he 
found  her  another  lover  when  he  v^as  tired  of  her.  when 
she  was  at  the  age  of  thirtv-six,  I  met  her  in  Paris,  with 
a  daughter  of  sixteen.  I  was  then  flush  with  money, 
f^quenting  9alon»y  and  playing  the  part  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man. She  did  not  know  me  at  first ;  and  she  sought  my 
acqaat&tanee :  fbr  yon  most  know,  my  yonog  friend,** 
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nid  GftWtrey,  abrvpfly  breaUiig  off  the  thread  of  his 

wunA'nt  *  thai  I  am  nat  altogether  the  low  dog  you 

■jght  eoppoee  in  seeing  me  here.    At  Paris — ah  !  yon 

doo't  loiow  Paris — ^there  is  a  glorious  ferment  in  society, 

is  which  the  dress  aie  often  uppermost.    I  came  here 

at  the  Peaee  ;  and  here  I  hare  resided  the  greater  part 

of  eaeh  year  ever  since.    The  vast  masses  of  energy  and 

iilhy  hnksn  up  by  the  great  thaw  of  the  Imperial  sjiBtem^ 

floating  along  the  tide,  are  terrible  icebergs  for  the  yessel 

of  the  state.    Some  think  Napoleonism  over  :  its  effects 

are  only  begun.    Society  is  shattered  from  one  end  to 

the  oilier  ;  and  I  laogh  at  the  little  riyets  by  which  they 

thfaik  to  keep  it  together.    Bnt  to  retnm  :  Paris,  I  say, 

is  the  atmoephere  for  adrentarers Here  I 

met  Mary,  and  her  daughter  by  my  old  firiend:  the 
daughter,  still  innocent,  bat,  tacre  I  in  what  an  element 
of  Tiee  !     We  knew  each  other's  secrets,  Mary  and  I, 
and  kept  them  :  die  thought  me  a  greater  knave  than  I 
was,  and  she  intrusted  to  me  her  intention  of  selling  her 
child  to  a  rieh  Bhglish  marquis.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
poor  1^1  confided  to  me  her  horror  of  the  scenes  she 
witnessed  and  the  snares  that  surrounded  her.    What 
do  you  tiiink  preserved  her  pure  from  all  danger  f  Bah  I 
yon  will  never  guees  I — ^it  was  partly  because,  if  example 
eecnpts,  it  as  oOan  deters ;  but  principally  because  she 
lofed.    A  girl  who  loves  one  man  purely  hu  about  her 
sn  uuilet  which  defies  the  advances  of  the  profligate. 
There  was  a  handsome  young  Italian,  an  artist,  who  fre- 
quented the  house  :  he  was  the  man.    I  had  to  choose, 
thc%  between  mothtr  and  daoghter :  I  ehoee  the  last.'* 


Philip  seised  hold  of  Oawtre/s  hand,  grasped  il 
wannly,  and  the  Good-for-nothing  continued — 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  loved  that  girl  as  well  as  I  had 
ever  loved  the  mother,  though  in  another  way ;  she  woi 
what  I  had  fancied  the  mother  to  be;  still  more  fair, 
more  gracefhl.  more  winning,  with  a  heart  as  fhll  of  love 
as  her  mothers  had  been  of  vanity.  I  loved  that  child 
as  if  she  had  been  my  own  daughter.  I  induced  her  to 
leave  her  mother's  house— I  secreted  her — ^I  saw  her 
married  to  the  man  she  loved — I  gave  her  away,  and 
saw  no  more  of  her  for  several  months." 

''Whyr 

^  Because  I  spent  them  in  prison  t  The  young  people 
could  not  live  upon  air :  I  gave  them  what  I  hiMl ;  and, 
in  order  to  do  more,  I  did  something  which  displeased 
the  police." 

Fanny,  the  unfortunate  child,  of  hazy  intellect, 
is  the  orphan  of  this  pur,  the  idol  of  Gawtiy,  and 
the  heroine  of  **  Night  and  Morning ;"  the  UndiM 
whoee  slnmbering  soul  love  gradually  awakes,  and 
endows  with  a  beautiful  intelligence— the  love  of 
the  child,  of  the  nudden,  the  mother. 

We  might  easily  have  found  more  startling 
incidents,  and  a  more  passionate  and  dramatic  illus- 
tiatiTe  extract  than  the  above,  but  upon  the  whole 
none  more  significant  of  the  atiengih  and  charm  of 
the  work. 


TOO  FUNNY  BY  HALF! 


BIT  N.  OB  H. 


Maitebs  are  getUng  beyond  a  joke !  The  aspect 
of  afifairs  in  England  exceeds- even  our  most  pain- 
ful anticipations.  Bumours  of  wars  in  Kam- 
schatka,  or  Japan,  must  certainly  be  brewing,  or 
new  failures  of  old  banka  impend  over  the  Ga- 
Ktte ;  for  nothing  but  the  blackest  and  most  pro- 
found national  hypochondriacism  can  excuse  the 
strenuous  determination  to  be  fdnny,  manifested 
on  all  sides  this  winter  by  the  literary  world. — 
*"  The  Comic  English  Grammar,"— ."^  The  Comic 
Latin  Grammar  I" — ^Why  not  a  fdnny  condemned 
sermon? — ^why  not  an  edition,  illustrated  by  Cruik- 
diank,  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  ? — ^why  not 
a  droll  treatise  upon  pulmonary  consumption  ?— 
why  not  a  humorous  description  of  a  dissecting- 
room,— charnel-house, — ^the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion!— 

From  respect  towards  Shakspeare's  gravediggers, 
we  bore  and  forbore  with  **  The  Comic  Almanac" 
—which  a£Pected  to  make  a  jest  of  so  grave  a 
matter  as  the  weathers-labouring  earnestly  to  dis- 
tort the  world  into  a  grin  between  the  sun's  rising 
and  the  sun's  setting.  We  were  leniently  disposed 
ev«n  towards  recent  peeudo-funny  diocesan  charges, 
— addressesto  juries, — Government  circulars,— and 
iwtes  from  the  Home  or  Foreign  offices.  It  com- 
forted ua  to  find  that  there  was  food  for  mirth 
ia  neh  gxava  quarters.  But  certain  tingling  re- 
BuaiseeiieeB  of  our  minds  and  bodies^  attest  that 
there  k  sacrilege  in  trifling  with  topics  so  awfhl  as 
tile  conjugation  of  verbsy  and  declension  of  nouns. 
It  tt  Ilka  gTffhfri^i^  the  wand  of  an  undertaker's 
iDDtc^  for  »  fool's  baublo  ;  it  is  like  replacing  a 
JQ^e'a  wig  wiA  •  o»P  and  bells.    If  any  thing  m 


this  miserable  world  still  deserres  to  be  respected, 
it  is  Lindley  Murray ;  and  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors knew  better  than  to  crack  jokes  with  the 
head  of  Priscian. 

It  is  true  the  most  popular  puns  current  in 
fashionable  society  last  season,  in  London,  arose 
from  the  midnight  assassination  of  an  infirm  noble- 
man. It  is  true  the  clubs  are  ready  to  split  their  sides 
every  Sabbath  morning,  with  laughing  at  the  funny 
accounts  given  in  JoknBuU^  of  the  railway  accidents 
of  the  week — particularly  when  death  has  been 
caused,  or  defeature  secured,  by  any  very  original 
process  of  steam-engineering.  But  what  is  the 
gravity  of  human  life  to  the  gravity  of  grammar ! 
— grammar  which  causes  our  earliest  tears  to  flow, 
and  our  first  penance  to  tinge  the  fascicular  birch 
of  our  first  enemy — ^the  Schoolmaster! — We  really 
cannot  encourage  the  desecration  of  a  thing  so 
sacred.    Grammar  must  be  tabooed ! — 

Truly  the  Great  British  are  a  nation  most  spas- 
modic in  their  affections  J  A  poet  appears  b^ore 
the  public,  whose  muse  and  countenance  lend  them- 
selves to  the  lugubrious,  like  the  muse  and  profile 
of  Byron;  and  straightway  Old  England  puts 
on  weepers,  and  invests  herself  in  crape  and  bom- 
bazine. Anguish  and  despair, — ^terror  and  remorse, — 
excruciate  the  bosoms  of  the  iimocent  linendrapers' 
apprentices,  from  Oxford  Street  to  Comhill.  How- 
beit  their  blackest  crimes  have  consisted  in  the  covet- 
ing of  raspberry  tarts  in  the  confectioners'  windows, 
or  a  supposititious  flirtation  with  their  laundress, 
they  begin  to  smite  their  bosoms  like  Lara,  or  tear 
their  hair  like  Manfired,  simply  because  the  popu- 
lar writer  of  the  day  has  indited  **  The  Giaour" 
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and  other  lord-like  despondencies !  For  many  suc- 
ceeding years,  not  a  poet  presumes  to  depict  him- 
self otherwise  than  on  the  verge  of  feh  de  ae; 
while  eyery  countenance  of  consideration  assumes 
an  expression  of  nausea,  as  if  turning  away  from 
that  great  black  dose,  called  human  life ! — ^Parnas- 
sus becomes  a  church-yard,— cypress  replaces 
the  laurel,— every  muse  of  the  sacred  nine  assumes 
a  garland  of  ^^  funereal  yew,  slivered  in  the  moon's 
eclipse."  The  republic  of  letters,  instead  of  writ- 
ing itself  down  in  black  and  white,  enters  itself 
as  *^  black  and  all  black," — a  genteel  melancholy 
being  the  order  of  the  day. 

Anon,  comes  the  merry  peal  of  some  joyous  fel- 
low of  a  scribbler,  rousing  the  world  into  a  horse- 
laugh,— ^who  throws  the  sops  into  the  sexton's 
face,  and  changes  the  aspect  of  the  three  king- 
doms I — ^Every  body  knows  the  story  of  the  country 
curate,  who  offered  a  volume  of  sermons  to  a  Lon- 
don publisher,  just  when  the  success  of  Tristram 
Shandy  had  comicalized  the  country;  and  was 
gravely  asked,  ^  Whether  they  had  a  touch  of  the 
humorous,  as  nothing  now  went  down  but  humour." 
So,  since  the  triumph  of  Marryat's  ^  Peter  Simple" 
and  ^^  Jacob  Faithful"  succeeded  to  that  of  the 
Scotch  novels,  every  blotter  of  foolscap  has  grown 
facetious,— every  body  pretends  to  a  touch  of  hum- 
our. The  Dickenses,  Trollopes,  Peter  Priggenses, 
Yellow  Plushes,  Hoods,  Hooks,  Pooles,  Gores, 
Chamiers,  Ingoldsbys,  Q,uiz,  Phiz, — all  the  suc- 
cessful writers  of  fiction  of  the  day,  vie  with  each 


other  in  their  drolleries ! — ^We  seem  to  hear  the 
voices  of  Liston,  John  Reeve,  or  Reeley,  chuckling 
in  all  their  pages ;  and  before  we  open  the  volume, 
prepare  our  handkerchiefs,  that  we  may  laugh  till 
we  cry  again !  Comic  annuals,  comic  all  sorts  of 
things,  make  us  wonder  how  we  could  have  existed 
before  this  deluge  of  deadly  liveliness  poured  its 
vials  of  wrath  upon  the  land. 

But  again,  we  say, — Grammar  ! — ^Who  can  con- 
vert a  passing  bell  into  a  chime, — an  anthem  into 
a  carol? — Who  would  violate  the  distinctions  be- 
tween a  mourning  coach  and  that  of  the  Lord 
Mayor ; — between  a  private  box  in  a  fashionable 
cemetery,  and  a  private  box  at  the  opera? — Shades 
of  Parr,  Busby,  Johnson, — put  forth  your  buzzwigs, 
and  forbid  that  your  ingenuous  disciples  should  re- 
ply to  us  with  a  foolbom  jest,  when  we  require  of 
them  their  Propria  qw»  maribus!  It  were  just  as 
becoming  that  her  Majesty  should  deliver  her  next 
speech  from  the  throne  in  the  strain  of  Hudibras^ 
or  that  the  ensuing  ode  of  the  laureate  should  be 
in  the  style  of  John  Gilpin,  as  for  syntax  to  be 
made  a  joke  of! — 

We  really  cannot  go  on  laughing  at  this  rate. 
At  ar^  rat^  we  beg  we  may  not  be  required  to 
shake  our  sides  where,  to  the  end  of  time,  heads 
only  should  be  shaken. 

We  appeal  to  Church  and  State ; — ^to  the  Speakers 
of  both  their  Houses,  and  the  talkers  of  all, — ^to  up- 
lift their  voices,  staves,  and  maces,  in  behalf  of  the 
injured  gravities  of  Grammar  ! — 


RHYMES  FOR  THE  CORN  KINGS. 


Yb  tyrants  1  would  ye  chain  the  winds. 

And  check  even  nature's  laws ! 
Would  ye  with  your  fetters  bind 

The  Universal  Cause  t 
Ye  revel  'midst  a  nation's  wreck — 

Wax  wanton  'midst  its  wail ; 
And  will  that  all  should  bow  the  neck 

Before  your  idol,  Baal. 
The  mammon  god,  whose  priests  ye  are. 

Too  long  has  borne  the  sway  ; 
And  in  his  blood-stained,  tear-washed  car. 

Too  far  hath  held  his  way. 
'Neath  gorgeous  fknes,  proud  Pharisees, 

For  *^  diSy  bread"  ye  ask  ; 


Yet  f^m  your  starving  fellow  seise 

The  meed  of  labour's  task. 
Ye  hypocrites  !  who  proudly  dare 

To  doom  the  poor  to  death  ; 
How  may  ye  use  the  lowly  prayer 

Of  him  of  Nazareth! 
Man's  cup  is  filled  by  tinselled  drones. 

With  trembling,  to  its  brim  ; 
For  want  the  widowed  mother  groans — 

The  orphan's  eye  is  dim. 
God  said  of  old,  <<  Let  there  be  light"— 

And  light  her  wing  unftirled ; 
When,  when,  shall  l^th  dispel  the  night 

That  wraps  our  moral  world. 


£. 


LINES.— By  a  Ladt. 


STTGOESTED  BT  THE  DIVISIONS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


In  vain  contending  parties  fight. 
And  proudly  call  their  darkness  light. 
Can  man  the  law  of  Grod  improve? 
Christ's  «  Veto"*  was  for  mutual  love. 
For  this  His  '^  new  command  "  was  given. 
That  would  have  made  our  earth  a  heaven  ; 
But  men  cling  to  their  fiUlen  state. 
Still  cherishing  revenge  and  hate. 

Unholy  discord  !  from  its  influence  fly 
All  social  love  and  Christian  charity  ; 
While  infidels  rejoice  to  see 
The  Kirk  approached  with  levity. 
Men  sheath  the  sword,  but  now  the  pen  employ. 
And  spare  the  life,  but  character  destroy. 
**  Union  is  strength,"  yet  churchmen  disagree, 
All  Christian  love  lost  in  wild  anarchy. 
Contests  on  creeds  our  fire-side  pleasures  mar. 
And  (without  bloodshed)  there's  perpetual  war ! 


When  wUl  these  weary  disputations  cease  f 
Men  of  the  altar !  oh  I  be  men  of  peace  ! 

Happy  the  hearths,  (and  they  seem  holy  ground,) 
Where  peace  and  true  religion  yet  are  found ; 
There  do  the  sick  and  poor  (whate'er  their  creed) 
Find  aid  and  comfort  in  the  hour  of  need ; 
There  Christian  hearts  are  in  each  other  blest. 
And  home's  their  haven  of  repose  and  rest. 
No  censures  harsh  on  others  they  advance 
Who  love  a  song,  or  join  the  merry  dance ; 
Or  blame  the  young,  who,  innocent  and  gay. 
Pluck  the  bright  fiowerets  scattered  in  their  way. 
They  know  right  judgments  but  by  God  are  made, 
And  that  He  sunshine  grants,  as  well  as  shade : 

Retir'd  they  pray, nor  to  the  public  view 

Parade  hysterics,  and  religion  too  I 

But  Christian  hopes  and  pious  thoughts  impsrt 

A  blest  ^  revival,**  to  the  chastened  heart. 
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Mn,  Brc^s  Mountains  and  Lakes  of  Stoitserland. 

3  vols.    Longman  &  Co. 

Tbb  narratiTe  of  this  lady's  trayels  is  given  in  a  series 
of  letten  extended  from  her  notes,  and  a  journal  kept  by 
her  hii8bandy  *^  a  Sexagenarian"  and  a  clexgynuui,  making 
his  first  appearance  on  the  continent  after  the  time  of  life 
indicated  by  the  title  he  assumes.    Mrs.  Bray  is  already 
known  as  an   authoress  of  **  Travels  in  Normandy," 
**  Descriptions  of  the  Local  Scenery  of  Devonshire," 
and  several  novels.    She  possesses  some  knowledge  and 
aeeomplishments,  and  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  thorough 
High  Qiureh  principles,  and  a  becoming  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  her  own  powers.    Save  for  this  last  distinction 
At  might  naturally  have  felt  some  distrust  of  being  able 
to  teU  English  readers  much  that  vras  new  of  the  thread- 
bare scenes  which  she  visited,  so  far  in  the  wake  of  so 
many  other  clever  publishing  ladles  and  gentlemen.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  is  not  a  little  of  her  book  which 
mi^it,  with  great  propriety,  have  been  confined  to  the 
&Dily  circle  to  which  the  letters  are  ostensibly  ad- 
dressed ;  not  a  little  of  what  the  impatient  will  call 
tiiesrane,  and  the  irreverent  twaddle.    How  could  it 
be  otherwise  vdth  a  party,  so  late  in  the  day,  upon 
groond  so  often  trodden,  and  who  did  not  cross  the 
thrediold  of  one  private  dwelling  in  Holland,  Grermany, 
or  Switierland !    The  Journal  of  the  Sexagenarian  and 
Cfaoiehman,  who,  for  the  first  time,  ventured  abroad, 
eairying  with  him  his  fiigot  of  opinions  as  tightly  bundled 
ap  u  his  portmanteau,  whose  impressions  were  all  fresh, 
and  to  whom  many  things,  become  common-place  enough, 
were  each  small  wonders,  forms  the  most  racy  por- 
tion of  the  joint  work.    There  is  occasionally  a  touch 
of  sooething  like  quiet  humour  about  Mr.  Bray  ;  and  his 
dislike  of  Gemum  beds  and  Grerman  cookery,  smoking, 
Boostaehee,  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  mummeries  of 
papistiy,  is  genuine  and  naturaL     He  is  a  most  minute 
observer ;  the  only  doubt  being,  if  the  things  he  noted 
vne  always  worthy  of  observation,  or  novel  to  any  one 
save  himself.    A  nephew  of  the  lady  accompanied  this 
x«spectable  couple  on  their  grand  and  long-talked-of 
tour,  and  left  them  safely  at  Geneva  to  make  their  way 
home  at  their  leisure.    Bitterly  does  Mrs.  Bray,  and  with 
leaeon  good,  complain  of  the  fiuthless  and  flattering 
"  Handbook  "  of  Mr.  Murray,  which  so  often  promised, 
not  only  q>lendid  and  beautiful  scenery  where  no  such 
thing  appeared  to  their  unanointed  eyes,  but  good  eating, 
eomfinrtable  lodgings,  good  tea,  and  &ir  vrine,  where 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  weary  and 
hungry  travellers.     The  castles  and  cathedrals,  and 
even  the  Rhine  itself,  were  disappointing.    After  being 
grievously  disappointed  in  the  fiur-fkmed  Cathedral  of 
Strasbuig,  Mrs.  Bray  was  fkrther  disappointed  in  her 
sapper ;  and  this  not  for  the  first  time,  for  she  had  scarcely 
found  anything  fit  to  eat  since  she  had  landed  at  Ostend. 
She  says — 

It  was  at  Strasburg  I  first  began  seriously  to  appre- 
hend being  half  starved  before  we  might  find  our  way 
Iiaek  to  England ;  not,  however,  from  any  want  of  pro- 
^im,  but  firom  the  mode  and  manner  of  preparing  it. 
We  had  here  a  regular  sample  of  German  cookery :  to 
By  mind  it  was  d^stable ;  and  I  should  fear  for  any 
one  who,  like  mjself,  happens  to  have  a  weak  digestion : 
(be  viands  thus  cooked  must  be  anything  but  healthftil. 

All  meats  and  {wnltry  were  generally  so  tongh^  th^^t 


they  were  scarcely  eatable ;  and  even  had  they  been  lest 
so,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  bei|ig  not  roasted,  but 
baked,  or  rather  soddened,  in  the  oven,  and  still  half 
raw,  tiiey  would  be  totally  unpalatable.  Ham  is  often 
sliced  off  the  joint,  and  brought  at  once  to  table,  vrith- 
out  any  kind  of  cookery  whatsoever ;  and  to  eat  it  in 
this  state  is  deemed  luxurious :  it  certainly  would  be  so 
to  a  North  American  Indian.  And  then  we  were  served 
with  such  an  appearance  of  a  dinner — such  a  number 
and  variety  of  miserable  dishes  that  one  could  not  touch ; 
such  messes  of  vegetables,  stewed  till  they  had  literally 
lost  all  colour  and  all  taste,  excepting  that  of  the  grease 
with  which  they  were  saturated ;  and  when  they  were 
only  boiled,  they  were  generally  almost  green, — scarcely 
cooked  at  all.  And  then  everything  was  so  spiced,  that 
more  than  once,  when  attempting  to  dine  off  a  half-raw 
chicken,  as  tough  as  a  halter,  I  could  taste  nothing  but 
spice ;  whilst  the  bread  in  all  the  German  inns  vnis  so 
unlike  itself,  that  I  fancied  at  first  the  people  had  given 
us  something  resembling  a  disagreeably-flavoured  tea- 
cake  in  mistake  for  it.  But  I  found  we  were  served 
with  the  best  sort. 

The  following  is  very  English : — 

The  different  way  in  which  a  dinner  is  served  here,  to 
the  fashion  of  our  own  country,  is  not  unworthy  notice. 
The  fish  never  comes  first,  and  sometimes  it  is  eaten 
cold  !  Indeed,  even  the  difference  existing  between  the 
most  common  utensils  of  household  convenience  is  not  a 
little  amusing.  Instead  of  a  tureen,  they  frequently 
bring  in  their  soup  in  a  round  vessel  (and  this  I  have 
lately  observed  in  England  also,  from  our  too  great 
affection  for  foreign  fashions ;)  and  if  you  ask  for  a  slop- 
basin  at  breakfast,  they  bring  you  one  four  times  as 
huge  as  the  teapot  and  all  the  cups  besides.  .... 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wash-hand-basin  is  seldom  larger 
than  a  pie-dish,  and  their  VTater-vessel  little  other  than 
a  cream-jug. 

The  ^  Hand-book "  was  appealed  to  In  all  cases  of 
difiiculty  ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  no  more  efficacy  with 
extortionate  landlords  and  cheating  wUwriert  than  a 
reference  to  the  regulations  of  fares  by  the  magistrates, 
on  a  London,  or  any  other,  porter  or  cabman.  Some- 
times the  travellers  did  see  fine  scenery ;  but  one  de- 
sirable feature  of  a  new  country  vras  ever  wanting  :  the 
women  were  nearly  all  ugly.  Even  Rhine  wine  was 
only  ^not  bad,"  upon  the  Rhine.  Mrs.  Bray  is  a  better 
judge  of  manners  than  of  wines :  of  the  Rhine  wine  she 
honestly  says — 

I  do  confess  that  I  have  such  a  distaste  for  adde,  that 
I  should  very  much  prefer  a  cup  of  good  English  small 
beer  to  most  of  the  so-vaunted  wines  of  the  Rhine,  that 
the  English  swallow  with  such  avidity ;  admiring,  be- 
cause they  think  they  ov^  to  adnure,  whatever  is 
recommended  by  the  fashion  of  being  foreign,  in  spite 
of  tiie  grievous  stomach-aches  often  inflicted  upon  them 
by  such  acid  potations,  for  which  they  are  neither  pre- 
pared by  custom  nor  constitution.  But  in  this,  and 
in  many  other  respects,  it  is  really  wonderfhl  to  see  how 
soon  the  English  get  through  their  stock  of  common 
sense,  and  squander  it  away,  as  fast  as  they  do  their 
money,  upon  the  continent.  I  never  like  to  meet  an 
Englishman  abroad,  unless  he  is  a  man  of  good  sense 
enough  to  continue  to  shave  himself,  (not  to 'let  his 
beard  and  whiskers  grow  in  imitation  of  foreign  fop- 
peries,) and  does  not  smoke  till  he  makes  his  mouth  and 
nose  like  an  ill-swept  chimney,  and,  in  short,  has  mind 
and  originality  enough  to  remain  a  thorough  John  Bull, 
go  where  he  may  among  strangers.  An  English  cox- 
comb, turned  into  a  foreign  one,  is,  in  my  estimation, 
the  most  disgusting  of  iQl  the  monkey  tribe,  be  they 
blue-faced,  or  white-faced,  or  short-tailed,  or  long- 
tailed;  or  of  uny  other  grade  of  the  species, 
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In  another  place  she  remarkB — ^''Some  of  the  English, 
even  at  this  fine  hotel  at  Lucerne,  were  very  sorry  per- 
sonages, poor  examples  of  onr  country;  and  these,  I 
remarked,  gave  themselyes  so  many  airs  that  I  suspected 
some  of  them  to  be  of  no  higher  grades  than  wealthy 
tailors  and  mantua-makers  when  at  home."  Mr.  Bray  is 
•qually  seyere  on  the  English  they  encountered. 

In  another  place  Mrs.  Bray  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
fteedom  and  independence  enjoyed  abroad  by  the  hopeful 
youth  and  boyhood  of  England,  as  well  as  of  their  manner 
of  thinking.  And  Mrs.  Bray  does  not  confine  her  censures 
to  the  puppyism  and  gounnandite  of  the  boys  of  her  own 
ooontry.  At  the  Lake  of  Geneya,  or  in  sight  of  the 
Books  of  Mellerie,  she  feels  herself  in  duty  bound  to  lift 
ap  her  testimony  against  the  New  H&o'ise,  which  **  ought 
to  haye  been  burnt,"  "  the  infidel  Gibbon,  and  the  not 
▼ery  moral  Madame  de  Stael  ;*'  remarking,  in  oonclu- 
noB,  ^  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  writers  who  have 
given  the  greatest  celebrity  to  Lausanne  should  all 
be  persons  whose  works  are  of  an  immoral,  irreligious, 
or,  at  least,  an  objectionable  nature." 

Geneva  does  not  escape.  Mrs.  Bray  is  ''  no  admirer 
of  Calvin,  nor  of  his  doctrines ;"  and  Geneva  has  yet 
greater  sins  to  expiate,  in  her  eyes,  than  being  the  scene 
of  Calvin's  career.  We  could  scarce  have  imagined  any 
oduoated  English  person  still  entertaining  such  ^y- 
Fawket  notions  in  the  present  day,  who  had  not  been 
at  Oxford  some  time  fkr  back  in  the  last  century.  Alas 
Ibr  poor  Geneva !  ^  the  seed-plot  of  all  the  rebellions, 
vevolutions,  and  heresies  of  Europe,"  which  many  per- 
sons make  a  stir  about,  ^  and  which  has  set  up  a  statue 
to  Bonssean  on  the  spot  which  gave  him  birth ;"  which 
statue  Mrs.  Bray  seems  to  have  pointedly  cut,  feeling 
no  more  interest  about  it  *^  than  if  the  memorial  of  a 
man  that  had  been  hanged."  We  are  glad  to  get  her 
•way  to  the  Yale  of  Chamouny,  and  into  a  more  chari- 
table temper.  Had  her  unoharitableness  been  confined  to 
such  utter  abominations  as  the  English  ogres  she  en- 
oountered  at  Ghent,  we  could  have  sympathized  in  her 
indignation ;  but  mercilessly  to  pelt  not  only  Rousseau, 
Gibbon,  and  De  Stael,  but  the  venerable  Calvin,  is  more 
than  Presbyterian  P9.tience  can  endure.  We  must  exhi- 
bit these  Ghent  ogres.  The  scene  is  quite  what  the 
Amsricans  term  a  regular  TroUope. 

We  returned  a  good  deal  fatigued  to  our  hotel,  to  be 
in  time  for  the  table-d'hke,  prepared  for  the  English. 
Som^  part  of  the  fare  was  very  good  ;  but  on  the  whole, 
it  was  insuffieient  for  so  large  a  company  ;  and  it  was 
made  less  by  the  conduct  of  certain  individuals,  too 
amusing  to  be  passed  in  silence.  When  we  entered  the 
room  all  the  seats  were  illled,  excepting  those  we  took, 
and  ihe  chairs  set  apart  for  "  t^  very  great  English 
fiimily,"  who  were  in  the  house,  and  expected  every 
moment  to  join  the  party  at  dinner.  **  The  great  English 
flunily "  kept  all  the  company  waiting,  and  the  dishes 
oooling  ;  at  last,  in  walked  a  very  fat  and  most  vulgar- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  mourning.  Then  followed  his 
spouse  and  three  misses,  also  in  mourning.  The  lady- 
wife  looked  proud  and  cross,  and  glanced  her  eye  round 
the  table,  as  if  she  disdained  to  sit  down  with  the  persons 
about  it.  The  misses  had  a  very  boarding-school  air  ; 
all  pert,  and  talking  loud  and  forwardly  to  each  other, 
with  a  good  deal]  of  the  haughty  airs  of  mamma  about 
them  :  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  they  behaved  at 
dinner.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  table,  all  the  dishes 
that  were  carried  round,  according  to  custom  on  the 
Continent,  were  first  handed  to  them.  Mamma  helped 
herself  and  her  chickens  to  everything  that  was  the  best 
and  most  eatable :  in  the  rudest  manner,  she  nearly 
eleared  eaeh  of  the  best  dishes,  leaving  nothing  but  their 
scraps  for  the  r«8t  of  the  company.    Mr,  Bmy  and  my« 


self  could  not  eat  the  foreign  messes  ;  and  since  our  ill- 
ness on  the  Rhine,  we  had  been  cautioned  by  the  good 
doctor,  from  whom  we  parted  at  Manheim,  to  be  parti- 
cularly carefhl  as  to  diet.  Dish  after  dish,  therefore, 
passed  me ;  and,  when  I  cast  my  eyes  on  one  that  I 
hoped  might  reach  me  to  satisfy  my  hunger,  the  she-wolf 
in  black  and  her  three  cubs  divided  it  among  them,  or 
sent  it  round  with  only  scraps  in  the  sauce.  At  last  there 
appeared  three  plump  roasted  partridges  on  one  dish.  I 
thought  to  myself  those  women  have  eaten  so  much  they 
mtMt  let  me  have  a  chance  now,  and  Mr.  Bray  also ;  but 
I  was  never  more  mistaken  in  all  my  life.  The  lady  in 
black  took  the  very  dish  out  of  the  ^rfon's  hand ;  and, 
calling  to  her  brats,  as  the  hen  does  to  her  chicks,  with 
a  "Sophy,  my  dear,"  or  a  "Mary  and  Betsey,"  iirst 
helped  herself,  and  then  crammed  each  of  their  plates, 
sending  round  the  necks,  heads,  and  legs  to  us  starving 
lookers-on.  In  the  same  way  she  treated  the  dessert, 
and  indeed  everything  of  the  best  at  table.  Mr.  Bniy 
was  so  disgusted,  that  he  said,  had  *  he  been  aboat  to 
remain  in  Ghent,  he  would  not  have  dined  again  at  that 
tahle-d'hke  with  that  woman. 

This  family-party  will,  we  hope,  be  recognised  by 
some  of  their  good-natured  friends  at  home.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bray  were  not  singular  in  such  misfortunes.  Among 
the  nobility  and  aristocracy  returning  home  in  the  Bat4iner 
steamer,  was  an  unfortunate  little  fat  man,  who 

Spoke  the  most  Cockney  English — ^had  been  to  Germany 
and  down  the  Rhine — could  find  nothing  that  he  could 
eat,  and  nobody  he  could  speak  to  with  any  comfort ; 
and  was  seemingly  going  home  with  a  memory  stuffed 
with  recollected  miseries,  and  nothing  else.  He  was 
very  angry,  too ;  ibr  some  Germans  had,  on  the  previous 
day,  he  told  me,  insulted  him  at  the  taUe  d^hote,  at  Rot- 
terdam, by  eating  up  all  the  pudding  (the  only  thing  he 
could  fancy  at  the  table,)  and  sending  the  empty  dish, 
with  the  sauce  in  it,  round  to  him. 

Long  catalogues  of  the  paintings  seen  in  the  churches 
and  galleries  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  towns  are  given,  with 
some,  we  presume,  just  criticism;  but  we  prefer  the 
fbw  originals  introduced,  and  like  the  honesty  and  i)rank- 
ness  of  such  confessions  and  strictures  as  the  following 
about  the  Rhine : — 

My  criticism  on  the  Rhine  will  be  given  in  a  fbw 
sentences. 

First,  then,  although  the  banks  are  in  many  places  of 
vast  height,  yet  are  they  generally  too  sloping  to  pro- 
duce a  striking  effect.  There  are  very  few  precipitous 
rocks,  and  none  of  those  are  of  the  fine  forms  aud  colonr 
of  our  Morwel  rocks  in  Devon,  which  are  not  half  so  high. 
Indeed,  one  great  defect  in  the  rock  scenery  of  the  Rhine 
is  its  want  of  good  colour.  There  is  in  it  little  of 
variety,  and  still  less  of  richness — ^no  woods  on  the  sides 
of  the  eminences  above  the  mighty  river,  but  a  never- 
ending  succession  of  low,  stunted,  unpicturesque  vine- 
yards ;  and  these  rendered  more  disagreeable  to  the  eye 
by  an  additional  formality — ^that  of  walls  to  divide  or 
bank  them  up.  The  earth,  we  were  informed,  having  in 
very  many  places  been  brought  to  the  spot,  to  make  a 
bed  of  soil  for  the  vineyards,  needs  such  support,  or  it 
would  fall  down  the  slopes  of  the  eminences. 

Then  the  castles  so  much  talked  of: — ^with  a  few 
exceptions,  they  are  generally  nothing  more  than  plain 
walls,  and  as  plain  towers.  Many  have  not  even  a 
battlement  upon  them ;  yet  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  that  some  few  of  these  buildings  have  great 
beauty ;  and  that,  standing  aloft  on  heights  and  crown- 
ing promontories,  they  give  an  importance  to  the  rocks 
as  they  are  seen  from  the  river  beneath,  which  they 
would  not  possess  without  them.  The  Gothic  walled 
towns  and  villages,  that  stand  low  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  are,  generally  speaking,  of  much  greater  interest 
and  beauty  than  most  of  the  old  castles.  One  solitary 
battlemented  tower,  standing  near  a  most  picturesque 
town  of  this  description  (which  tower,  I  think,  has  been 
drawn  by  Stanfield,  and  published  in  one  of  the  Annuals,) 
we  thought  most  beautiftil  in  itself  and  in  its  position. 
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AsoQier  eftBtle,  peeling  aloft  on  s  portion  of  projooting 
Toek,  wu  (though  a  miniature  reeemblanoe)  somewhat 
like  Falkenfitein :  this  we  also  greatly  admired.  But 
thd  fnest  of  the  whole,  and  by  fkr  the  most  striking 
scene  on  the  Rhine,  is  where  the  lofty  heights  and  the 
eiftle  of  the  Draehenfebs  come  intOTiew.  This  does, 
indeed,  deserve  its  fame. 

We  can  give  but  one  specimen  of  Mr.  Bray's  journal. 
The  toene  is  qnite  a  subject  for  a  picture  :  the  unfor- 
taBate  and  too  susceptible  gentleman,  annoyed  and 
dragged  about  by  the  tassels  of  his  active,  curious,  and 
Tivacions  lady's  shawl.    The  locale  is  Antwerp. 

Whilst  in  the  church  I  felt  a  person  fhmbling  about 
my  coat  pocket,  but  in  so  bungling  a  manner  that  I  at 
fint  took  but  little  notice  of  it.    At  last,  however,  I 
toned  round,  and,  seeing  a  little  man  in  a  blue  f^ock, 
told  Eliia  that,  had  I  been  in  London,  I  should  think  he 
VIS  a  pickpocket.    She  said  she  had  never  heard  of  pick- 
pockets of  this  description  on  the  continent,  and  wondered 
at  my  suspidons  ;  adding  that,  as  I  was  tall,  he  probably 
niKd  himself  above  my  shoulders  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
ccfeanany.    Afterwards,  however,  I  discovered  that  my 
Bi^ieions  were  not  ill  founded  ;  for  I  lost  my  silk  hand- 
kefehief.    I  wae  doomed  also  to  be  somewhat  annoyed 
by  Eliia's  shawl ;  for,  owing  to  its  having  a  long  fringe, 
1  vis  continually  catching  it,  whilst  pushed  by  the  crowd, 
either  in  my  button  or  in  the  knobs  of  my  umbrella,  and 
vie  drawn,  sometimes  rather  unwillingly,  whithersoever 
ker  cariosity  chanced  to  lead  her. 

lo  oonclusion,we  must  hintour  suspicion  that  the  travel- 
lers were  a  few  years  too  late  in  life  of  undertaking  so 
^^tigning  a  tour ;  and  probably  have  been  habituated  to 
enjoy  ten  times  too  much  English  eomfort  in  their  Devon- 
Aire  vicarage,  to  be  indulgent  or  impartial  judges  of 
foreign  costoms  and  manners.  Such  travellers  should  not 
set  oat  in  the  expectation,  gallantly  repudiated  by  the 
Bsgnaaimons  Bailie  Niool  Jaivie,  in  his  journey  to  Rob 
Boy's  country,  of  **  carrying  a'  the  comforts  o'  the  Saat 
Maricet  at  their  tafl.". 

The  Q^hpedia  of  Domutic  Medicine,     Part  I. 
By  Keith  Imray,  M.D. 

This  is  a  work  intended  for  popular  use,  and  one 
wlndi,  in  our  opmion,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  be 
pfaetically  beneficial  to  families  and  individuals.  It 
is  clear  and  condse ;  qnite  free  of  professional  pedantry 
and  the  love  of  mystery ;  and  is,  besides,  the  production 
of  one  who  appears  thoroughly  versed  In  the  modem 
practice  of  medicine,  whether  as  a  physician  or  in  the 
kunbier  but  most  important  capacity  of  apothecary  or 
anne.  We  have  seen  no  work  of  Uie  kind  of  which, 
from  the  I.  Part,  we  conld  augur  more  fkirly.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  work,  and,  moreover,  as  generally  useful 
information,  we  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  the  directions 
ftv  the  treatment  of  scalds  and  bums : — 

After  noticing  the  old  remedies  of  canron  oil  and  cotton 
wool,  it  is  said  of  the  former  specific,  "  That  dirty  plan 
of  treatment  is,  however,  no  longer  necessary,  since  the 
air  can  be  excluded  more  effectually,  and  with  greater 
comfort  to  the  patient,  by  covering  the  burned  or  scalded 
parts  with  tLowr,  or  enveloping  them  with  cotton  wool. 
Tkese  ire  both  popnlar  remedies,  and  the  latter  was  long 
in  use  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Scotland, 
before  it  was  adopted  by  medical  men.  .     .     But, 

af  &r  as  onr  own  observation  has  gone,  we  have  not 
fomd  cotton  give  that  immediate  relief  which  is  derived 
from  the  application  of  cold  voter  or  fiour.  It  is,  in 
genera],  advisable,  before  employing;  the  cotton,  either  to 
iflunerse  the  parts  in  cold  water,  if  their  situation  will 
admit  of  this  being  done,  or  apply  to  them  pieces  of  fine 
liaen,  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  vmegar  and  water,  and 
vetted  fi^oently  during  several  honjv^  or  until  the 


pain  and  heat  are  removed*  Bnt  when  the  hmed  rar- 
faoe  is  extensive,  there  is  always  a  sensation  of  chi]l« 
ness,  which  is  generally  accompanied  with  cold  shiver* 
ings.  In  this  case,  cold  applications  would  do  harm  ; 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  employed,  even  when  the  bum 
is  slight,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  shivering ;  nor  shonld 
they  be  continued  if  the  patient  be  not  relieved  by  themt 
or  iif  they  bring  on  shivering ;  and  they  are  always  im- 
proper when  the  bum  is  situated  on  the  breast  or  tho 
belly,  or  auy  other  part  of  the  tmnk  of  the  body.  When 
the  legs  and  feet  are  scalded,  they  should  be  plunged  aa 
quickly  as  possible  into  cold  water,  and  kept  immersed 
in  it  a  oomUdtrabU  time  before  the  tlocking*  a/rt  remo^otd. 
By  this  means  blisters  are  often  prevented  from  rising* 

The  application  of  fiour  to  bumed 

or  scalded  parts  is  a  remedy  very  extensively  used  at 
present,  and  is  now  preferred  in  some  of  the  London 

Hospitals  to  any  other  plan  of  treatment 

The  best  way  of  applying  the  flour  is  to  sprinkle  it  over 
the  burned  parts  with  a  kitchen  dredger,  until  they  are, 
completely  excluded  from  the  atmospheric  air,  and  then 
apply  soft  linen  cloths  over  it.  Thus  the  burned  surface 
is  immediately  protected  by  a  cool  and  soft  covering, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  When  the  pain  re- 
turns, the  flour  is  to  be  renewed  wnikvul  d\AwAvM  «Aa< 
adherea  to  the  surface.  When  matter  begins  to  be  thrown 
out  it  mixes  with  the  flour,  and  forms,  over  the  ^iigured. 
part,  a  thick  paste  or  crust  similar  to  that  formed  by 
the  cotton,  which  is  not  to  be  removed  until  new  skin 
forms.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  removed  at  any  timo 
when  circumstances  require  it,  by  covering  it  with  m 
large  warm  poultice,  which  softens  and  allows  it  to  eom» 
away  easily." 

This  extract  may  be  enough  for  the  treatment  of  slight 
bums  and  scalds.  For  cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  wo 
refer  to  the  original  work,  of  which  we  beg  to  reiterate 
onr  approbation. 

Dr,  Royh  on  the  Productive  Besomtei  of  India. 

European  science  is  at  length  beginning  to  atone  to 
India  for  the  misery  which  European  ambition  and 
cupidity  have  inflicted  on  her  tribes.  The  attention  of 
civilians  and  military  men,  but  especially  that  of  gentle- 
men of  the  medical  profession  living  in  India,  has  been,  for 
some  years,  turned  to  that  fair,  fertile,  and  exhaustlesB 
field,  which  has  hitherto  lain  comparatively  neglected  and 
waste — at  least  if  we  measure  its  powers  of  production 
by  the  slender  and  imperfect  results.  The  present 
volume  is  principally  devoted  to  giving  an  account  of  the 
experiments,  successful  or  otherwise,  wliioh  have  already 
been  made  in  different  parts  of  India,  either  to  improve 
the  staple  productions  of  the  soil,  or  to  introduce  new 
ones.  Fifty  years  since,  attempts  were  made,  by  different 
physicians  in  the  Company's  service,  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  pepper,  cochineal,  and  various  other  pro- 
ductions, suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  So  early  ae 
1800,  seed  potatoes  were  brought  from  St.  Helena  to 
Bangalore,  and  supplied  to  the  natives,  who  now  culti<* 
vate  and  sell  them ;  from  their  superior  quality  even  find- 
ing a  market  in  Madras.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  the  mahogany  tree  wa^  brought  from 
Jamaica  to  Bengal,  where  it  thrives  so  luxuriantly,  that 
already  articles  of  furniture  have  been  made  of  the 
wood.  Pimento  and  coffee  have  also  been  introduced* 
Mace,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  thrive;  and  the  cinnamon 
tree  has  been  brought  from  Ceylon,  and  the  camphor* 
tree  frt>m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  Botanic  Qarden 
of  Calcutta.  Though  cotton  has  been  raised  in  India 
from  time  immemorial,. its  proper  cultivation  is  still  la 
infancy,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. The  cultivation  of  sugar,  another  ancient  produc- 
tion of  India,  is  also  capable  of  being  carried  to  maeli 
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greater  extent  and  perfeetion  than  at  present.  The 
details  giyen  of  its  recent  reTiraly  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Otaheite  cane,  are  curious,  though  less  important 
than  the  account  of  the  culture  of  the  poppy,  of  silk, 
and,  aboTo  all,  of  the  tea-plant ;  of  the  success  of  which, 
the  author,  who  has  made  this  a  particular  study,  augurs 
yery  fkronnibly.  He  considers  the  British  territory,  in 
the  Himalaya,  as  equally  &T0urable  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  tea-plant  with  Assam^  and  points  out  sites  for 
experimenting,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  British 
hill  stations.  But  the  principal  value  of  the  volume  is, 
that  it  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  labours  and  experi- 
ments of  scientific  men,  in  difibrent  parts  of  India,  to 
improve  or  develop  the  productive  resources  of  that 
vast  country ;  and  finally  showing  that,  even  in  the  most 
fkvonred  climes,  **  All  is  the  gift  of  industry.'* 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  subjoin  an  extract  on 
the  means  adopted  for  the  culture  of  sugar  in  India;  a 
subject  to  which  the  present  state  of  the  sugar  market, 
and  other  causes,  concur  to  give  great  temporary  interest. 

In  the  year  1792,  sugar  rose  by  degrees  to  an  enor- 
mous price,  in  consequence,  it  was  supposed,  of  the 
annual  importation  being  very  unequal  to  the  increased 
consumption  of  Great  Britain,  combined  with  the  demand 
for  exportation.  The  East  India  Company  were  called 
upon,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  public,  to  lend  their 
assistance  towards  effecting  a  reduction  of  the  price  of 
sugar,  by  encouraging  importations  of  it  from  the  East 
Indies.  A  general  court  of  proprietors  was  held,  on  the 
15th  of  March  1792,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  an 
application  intended  to  be  made  to  his  Majesty^B  Ministers 
or  to  Parliament,  for  lowering  the  duties  tiien  payable 
on  East  India  sugar.  Upon  this  occasion,  a  report  by 
the  committee  of  warehouses,  dated  tibe  2dth  February 
1792,  relative  to  the  culture  and  produce  of  sugar  in 
British  India,  yrna  read.  As  further  authentic  informa- 
tion appeared  still  indispensable,  the  court  of  directors 
ordered,  agreeably  to  a  suggestion  in  this  report,  that 
the  collectors  of  the  Indian  revenues  should  be  called 
npon^to  ascertain  various  particulars  relative  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  sugar  cultivation,  its  increase  or 
decrease ;  whether  it  laboured  under  any  peculiar  disad- 
vantages which  could  be  removed  by  proper  encourage- 
ment." 

It  had,  however,  been  directed  in  the  year  1789,  that 
a  quantity  of  sugar  and  some  other  articles  should  be 
sent  for  trial.  In  the  year  1790  a  quantity  of  Benares 
sugar,  with  samples  of  other  sugars,  and  of  tobacco  in 
the  leaf,  the  produce  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  were  trans- 
mitted to  England.  In  February  1791^  Lieutenant  J. 
Paterson,  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  the  court  of  directors,  stating  that  sugar  could 
be  cultivated  in  Bengal  with  many  superior  advantages, 
and  at  less  expense  than  in  the  West  Indies ;  though, 
after  making  his  contracts,  and  returmng  to  India,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  found  the  focilities  so  great  as  he 
expected. 

The  result  of  the  above  orders  was  a  series  of  valuable 
reports  by  the  collectors  of  revenue  upon  the  culture  of 
migar  in  India.  Among  these,  that  of  the  political  resi- 
dent at  Benares  is  the  most  fhll  and  comprehensive  in 
its  views;  and  it  may  be  profitably  referred  to,  even 
now,  for  the  improvement  of  the  culture  of  sugar  in 
India.  With  these  were  obtained  a  few  essays  on  the 
subject  by  scientific  persons  in  Indiar-as  those  drawn 
np  by  order  of  the  supreme  government,  by  Drs.  Rox- 
burgh and  Buchanan  Hamilton.  Large  quantities  of 
TOgar  were  also  imported,  as  is  fWly  related  in  the 
"Papers  respecting  the  Culture  and  Manufacture  of 
Sugar  in  British  India."  The  result  may  be  briefly 
summed  up,  as  is  done  in  the  above  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  buying  and  warehouses,  11th  December  1822: 

In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed 
smce  the  former  proceedings  of  the  general  court  of  pro- 
prietors relative  to  East  India  sugar  took  place,  this 
wtide  h^s  risen,  by  a  regular  gradation,  to  be  an  im- 


portant branch  of  the  national  commerce ;  the  quantity 
of  East  India  sugar  imported  in  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  January  1821,  having  amounted  to  about  fourteen 
thousand  tons,  and  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January 
1822,  to  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  tons." 

The  great  extent  of  the  Indian  territories  in  which 
sugar  may  be  grown,  the  quantities  which  were  imported, 
and  the  dieapness  with  which  it  can  be  manufactured, 
had,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence  in  reducing  the 
price  of  sugar,  and  would  perhaps  have  injured  the  com- 
merce of  the  West  Indies,  had  not  this  been  prevented 
by  the  great  distance,  high  freights,  and  the  very  un- 
reasonable duties,  amounting  to  £37  16s.  dd.  per  cent, 
charged  on  this  country  on  East  India  sugar.  At  this 
time  English  metals  were  admitted  tree  of  duty,  and 
English  manufactured  goods,  cottons  even,  entered  India 
on  paying  only  two-and-a-half  per  cent.  The  continued 
demand  for  sugar,  of  which  the  consumption  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  production, 
had  also  its  influence  in  preventing  any  very  great  re- 
duction of  price  taking  place. 

But  at  the  very  time  that  these  effbrts  were  making 
in  India,  the  West  Indians  were  assisted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  kind  of  sugar-cane,  which  fer  surpassed 
that  originally  introduced  from  the  Canaries,  in  size  and 
in  productiveness  of  juice.  This  was  the  Otaheite  cane, 
of  which  Captain  Bligh  says,  ^Some  very  fine  sugar- 
cane was  brought  to  me,  each  of  the  pieces  was  six  inches 
round."  The  French,  about  the  year  1794,  introduced 
three  new  kinds  of  sugar-cane  into  Martinique,  and  into 
their  other  West  India  colonies  ;  one  from  the  island 
of  Bourbon,  another  ftrom  Otaheite,  and  a  third  from 
Batavia.  The  Bourbon  and  Otaheite  canes  were  found 
to  be  nearly  of  the  same  nature,  both  being  much  larger 
than  the  old  West  India  cane ;  many  of  their  joints 
measuring  nine  inches  in  length,  and  six  in  circumference. 
When  trimmed  and  fit  for  grinding,  some  of  the  canes 
weighed  seven  pounds,  being  about  two  pounds  heavier 
than  the  largest  picked  canes  of  the  old  kind.  They 
ripened  quicker,  and  were  fit  for  catting  in  ten  months ; 
their  juice  also  granulated  sooner,  and  threw  up  less 
scum  in  the  boiling  than  that  of  ike  old  canes.  They 
also  resisted  the  iiguries  of  excessive  dry  weather,  and 
the  ravages  of  that  destructive  insect,  called  the  borer  in 
the  sugar  islands.  So  that  in  one  season — in  a  year 
wherein  the  dry  weather  and  the  borer  were  particularly 
fatal  to  the  other  canes — a  proprietor  estimated  the 
produce  at  3500  pounds  of  sugar  from  an  acre.  In  a 
subsequent  season,  however,  5700  pounds  an  acre  are 
recorded  as  having  been  produced.  Macpherson,  in  his 
"  Annals  of  Commerce,"  says, "  After  such  proofe  of  their 
superiority,  the  new  canes,  generally  under  the  name  of 
the  Bourbon  canes,  were  soon  spread  over  all  the  British 
West  Indies,  where  they  very  quickly  superseded  the 
old  canes,  and  with  such  advantage  to  the  proprietors  of 
sugar  plantations,  whom  they  have  inspired  with  the 
most  splendid  hopes,  that  tiie  introduction  of  them  will 
undoubtedly  constitute  an  important  era  in  the  history 
of  the  West  Indies."* 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  Otaheite  cane  should 
have  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  at  the  very 
time  that  vigorous  efforts  were  making  for  establishing 
the  sugar  trade  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  remarkable 
also,  that  among  the  numbers  who  at  that  time  paid 
attention  to  the  subject,  so  few  should  have  thought  of 
improvements  in  the  culture  of  the  cane  in  India,  or  even 
in  the  manufkoture  of  the  sugar,  and  still  fewer  of  the 
introduction  of  new  kinds  of  sugar-cane  f^m  other  coun- 
tries. Some,  however,  acquainted  with  tiie  West  ludia 
method,  forcibly  called  attention  to  the  unthrifty  manu- 

*  A  proprietor  of  the  greatest  respectability  in  the  Island 
of  ToUio,  writes  on  the  20th  September,  1797,—"  My  pro- 
perties here,  aince  we  were  restored  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, have  become  very  valuable.  I  have  for  three  years 
averaged  five  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  a  laige  propor- 
tion of  rum ;  and  the  Bourbon  canes  are  so  wondeitiil,  that  1 
expect  from  six  to  seven  hundred  hogsheads  next  year  if  I  can 
make  them.  This  cane  passes  wonder,  and  renders  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  old  canes  unpleasant  I  would  not  as  a  planter 
have  credited  a  report  of  iriiat  I  have  witnessed  of  it"* 
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&ctiin  IB  Iadia»  where,  from  delays  in  the  processes, 
much  of  the  sacchaxine  principle  was  destroyed  before 
the  jniee  was  boiled  down  into  sugar.  The  Bourbon, 
or  Ouheite  sugar-cane,  was  at  that  time  probably  little 
known :  but  Dr.  Roxburgh  was  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1796,  he  applied  to  the  government  to  write  to  the 
Sapereugoee  at  Canton  for  the  seeds  of  all  vegetables 
that  yield  Jhx  and  kempj  or  that  produce  substances 
cnployed  in  their  stead,  as  well  as  for  the  various  sorts 
of  ra^or-ooiM. 

We  cannot  go  fkrther.    The  West  India  monopoly, 

cf  wfaieh  the  present  high  price  of  sugar  is  rendering  the 

coontry  doubly  impatient,  and  the  want  of  a  large  f^ 

BBiket,  have  no  doubt  greatly  retarded  the  advance  of 

sugar  cultivation  in  India ;  but  to  this  it  lay  out  of  the 

author's  way  to  advert. 

An  Eutgt  <m  a  Confess  of  Nations.    By  William 

Ladd,  Esq.  of  Boston. 

The  American  ^  Peace  Society,"  some  time  since, 
<ifoed  a  prixe  for  the  best  essay  on  this  subject.  Many 
woe  pieseated  ;  and  five  of  them  were  approved  and 
odered  to  be  printed  in  a  volume  for  general  difltasion. 
This  done,  Mr.  Ladd  was  requested  to  give  the  substance 
flf  the  approved  essays  in  one,  and  with  his  own  additions ; 
and  this  forms  the  pamphlet  before  us — A  Scheme  for  a 
Congress  of  Nations  for  the  Adjustment  of  International 
Disputes,  without  resort  to  Arms.  Dare  we  hope  that 
the  world  will  ever  see  this  magnificent  idea  realized,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  purely*Christian  feeling  which  has  sug- 
gested it!  If  ever  there  was  a  time  that  called  for 
prosqrtitnde  m  exposing  the  evils,  the  miseries,  the 
improvement-preventing,  the  crime-begetting  character 
of  war,  this  is  it ;  and  we  therefore  hope  that  this  well- 
tined  essay  will  obtain  extensive  circulation  in  Britain, 
and  do  its  own  part  as  an  enlightener  and  peace-pre- 
eerfer. 

Gmsats  Eaay  on  Washington,    Translated  by  Paul 

Pamell,  Esq. 

The  work  of  the  distinguished  French  statesman  is 
perhaps  less  important  for  what  it  can  tell  the  English 
reader  of  Washington,  than  for  the  light  which  it  reflects 
opon  the  views  of  the  writer.  From  the  present  position 
which  M.  Guizot  occupies  in  European  politics,  and  the 
influence  which  he  may  yet  exercise  upon  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race,  the  tone  of  his  essay  is  to  be  apprecia- 
ted, and  thence  valued  and  admired.  While  so  many  vain- 
glorious Frenchmen  are  running  crazy  about  the  bones 
of  Nspoleon^  it  is  no  small  thing  to  find  one  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  France,  making,  though  not  a  Republican,  a 
just  sad  vrarm  appreciation  of  the  character,  genius,  and 
career  of  Washington. 

EdMwrgh  CaJbinet  Library^  toI.  xxviii.,  Iceland^ 
Oreenlandy  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  With  Maps, 
Engrayings,  &c.  &c. 

This  volume  forms  a  yaluable  addition  to  the  series, 
sad  a  desirable  portion  of  the  history  of  the  great  human 
ftmily.  Ourselves  a  northern  people,  and  descended 
frns  a  common  stock  with  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland, 
ciniosity  or  interest  is  more  exdted  by  their  history 
lad  present  condition,  than  by  that  of  most  other  im- 
perfectly civilized  nations ;  and  in  their  desolate  wilds, 
btmiag  cataracts,  volcanoes,  and  glaciers ;  their  sunless 
ehne,  interminable  day,  and 

«  liong  night  of  revelry  and  ease;^ 
note  if  fomid  to  stimulate  and  affect  the  imagination. 


The  author  of  the  aoconnt  of  this  fleunily  group  of 
northern  tribes  has  well  fulfilled  his  duty,  by  compress- 
ing a  vast  mass  of  information  vrithin  narrow  bounds, 
and  placing  this  information  collected  and  arranged  in 
a  clear  light.  The  far  largest  division  of  the  volume  is, 
of  course,  devoted  to  Iceland ;  but  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  knovni  of  the  other  countries  described^  finds  a 
place. 

The  Studenfs  Cabinet  lAbrary  of  useful  Tracts,-^ 
No.  38.,  "On  the  Life,  Character  and  Style, 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  by  Professor  Tholuck."— 
No.  40,  "  On  the  Nature  and  Moral  Influences 
of  Heathenism,"  by  the  same.  Edinburgh : 
Thomas  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark's  efforts  to  popularize,  among  our  British 
readers,  the  profound  learning  and  comprehensive  philo- 
sophy of  the  Grerman  thinkers  cannot  be  sufficiently 
lauded.  At  an  uncommonly  cheap  rate  studious  indivi- 
duals, or  popular  libraries,  may  now  supply  themselves 
with  the  ripest  results  of  continental  scholarship  as  ap- 
plied to  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects.  Professor 
Tholuck's  two  Essays,  which  Mr.  Clark  has  here  reprinted, 
require  no  recommendation  from  us.  We  may  content 
ourselves  with  testifying  to  the  pleasure  we  have  had  in 
perusing  them.  Neander,  Gesenius,  and  the  first  names 
in  Germany  and  America,  testify  to  their  merit. 


Alday  the  British  Captine,  By  Agnes  Strickland ; 
author  of  *^  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England ;" 
&c,  &c. 

This  is  a  tale  illustrative  of  the  benign  and  saving  in- 
fluences of  the  Christian  religion.  Alda,  a  young  maiden 
of  the  blood-royal  of  Britain,  is  carried  a  captive  to 
Rome,  after  the  last  fatal  battle  of  her  relative,  the  war- 
rior-queen Boadicea.  Fierce,  haughty,  and  high-spirited 
herself,  Alda  becomes  the  slave  of  a  haughty  Roman 
lady,  Lselia,  the  daughter  of  her  captor.  In  the  service 
of  the  same  lady  there  is  also  a  Jewish  captive  maiden, 
Susanna,  who  has  embraced  the  fiuth  of  Christ,  and  who 
becomes  the  affectionate  friend,  and  sympathizing  com- 
forter of  the  British  Princess,  whom  she  converts  fh>m 
Druidism  to  Christianity  ;  though  it  is  long  before  the 
proud  and  revengefhl  spirit  of  Alda  can  be  subdued 
to  the  meek,  forgiving,  and  loving  precepts  of  the  gospel. 
The  tender  friendship  of  the  captive  maidens,  fellow-suf- 
ferers, fellow-believers,  fellow-worshippers,  is  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  meek  Susanna ;  after  which  Alda  is 
no  longer  able  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of 
her  mistress,  and  the  Roman  superior  slaves  who  exercise 
their  malice  upon  the  ''barbarian  girl."  She  flies  from 
Rome,  and  is  protected  by  a  Briton,  the  leader  of  a  party 
of  banditti,  who  had  been  a  general  under  her  fibther. 
Her  lonely  life  in  that  mountain-wUdemess  where  the 
flock  of  ewes  and  goats  which  she  tends  forms  her  sub- 
sistence, and  her  endeavours  to  win  her  rude  but  gener- 
ous benefactor  from  their  native  idolatry  to  the  fkith  of 
the  Christians,  is  very  sweetly  described.  Alda,  in  her 
solitary  wanderings,  discovers  a  Christian  colony  of  new 
converts  driven  to  seek  a  refhge  in  the  mountains ;  but, 
though  enjoying  occasional  religious  communion  with 
them,  she  refuses  to  join  their  community,  and  is  still 
alone  in  her  solitude  when  the  caprice  of  Nero  and  the 
arts  of  enemies  drive  firom  the  capital,  to  this  wUdemess, 
the  Roman  general  who  had  made  her  a  prisoner,  and  his 
haughty  daughter,  her  late  mistress  and  oppressor,  ftigi- 
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morialiBtfl  urge  an  inquiry,  wMch,  to  be  impartial  and 
elFectual,  most^  they  argue,  be  conducted  by  strangers.] 

A  Sho&t  Statement  of  Faces  connected  with  the 
Pboposed  Changes  in  our  Commbbcial  Tariff.  By  the 
Bey.  Thomas  Farr. — [A  valuable  pamphlet,  costing 
only  a  grocAy  and  containing  a  digest  of  &ct8  which  ought 
to  be  worth  pounds  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  pro- 
sperity and  happiness  of  their  eountiy.] 

A  late  Supplement  to  the  Spectator  on  the  Impqrt 
Duties,  is,  on  the  same  subject,  still  more  valuable,  as  it 
is  m(»e  fhU,  and  may  be  had  (we  presume)  for  sixpence, 
as  it  is  only  threepence  to  the  readers  of  The  Spectator, 
We  hope  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  both  pamphlets 
may  be  circulated,  to  which  the  cheap  postage  gives 
great  facility.  

SERIAL  WORKS. 

Chambers's  Information  for  the  People.  Improved 
Series.  Part  I.  [This  is  a  revised  re-issue,  in  a  good 
form — (about  the  size  of  TaU^a  Ma^2ine)—ot  those 
brief  and  comprehensive  treatises  which  the  Messrs. 
Chambers  published  some  time  since.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  Cydopffidia  not  alphabetically  arranged.  The  First 
Part  comprehends  an  outline  of  Astronomy,  Greology, 
Geography,  and  the  Physical  History  of  Man.  In  the 
age  of  cheap  publications,  this  is  about  the  cheapest 
work  we  have  yet  seen,  independently  of « its  other 
merits.] 

Pictorial  Shakspeare.  PartXVIII.  As  You  Like 
IL  [This  number  of  the  series,  besides  the  usual  anno- 
tations  on  the  play,  contains  an  ingenious  defence  of  the 
cluuraoter  of  Shakspeare,  as  a  husband,*  against  the 
air-woven  theories  of  those  who,  upon  the  slenderest,  if 
not  imaginary,  grounds,  try  to  make  out  that  he  lived 
on  bad  terms  with  his  wife  all  his  life,  and  insulted  her 
in  his  will  at  the  close  of  it.  This  Part,  the  play  of  ^i 
You  Like  Itj  which  holds  the  place  among  the  dramas 
of  Shakspeare,  that  the  Lady  of  Ike  Lake  does  among 
the  poems  of  Scott — ^not,  perhaps,  the  best,  but  yet  the 
best  beloved — ^is  richly  illustrated ;  and,  as  a  new  feature, 
contains  the  music  of  one  of  those  old  melodies,  to  which 
Shakspeare  so  often  felicitously  alludes.] 

Bulwer's  Novels.    Volume  VI.    The  Ditotened. 

Virtue  has  issued  Part  I.  of  ^  Fox's  Book  of 
Marttbs,"  which,  if  not  too  high-priced,  is  likely  to 
be  a  successful  work,  as  it  has  always  been  popular  in 
England. 

Maculloch's  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dic- 
TioNART.  Part  IX. — [This  Part  progreues  from  a  gene- 
ral description  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  to  the  length 
of  Cntch  in  Hindostan,  and  includes  India,  Ireland,  and 
Italy.  It  is,  therefore,  as  interesting  as  valuable  in 
information.  The  Part  also  contains  a  large  coloured 
map  of  Asia. 

Manon  Lebcaut.    Parts  V.  and  VI. 

Savage's  Histort  of  Printing.    Part  X. 

Philobophic  Nuts,  or  the  Philosofbt  of  Things. 
Part  II.  

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
Miss  Sedgwick's  Stories  for  Young  Persons. — 
[CharmiDg  little  stories,  breathing  the  tenderest  hu- 


manity, and  the  finest  religious  spirit.  How  we  wish 
that  many  of  our  religious  tract  writers  would  study  the 
character  of  these  tales,  and  improve  by  the  example,  so 
as  to  write  for  the  young  and  the  ignorant  in  a  way  to 
awaken  their  attention,  and  impress  their  hearts !] 

Rural  Scenes  ;  or,  A  Peep  into  the  Gountrt.— [A 
new  edition 'of  a  charming  little  book,  with  many  pretty 
rural  pictures.] 

Tales  of  Travel.  By  F.  B.  Miller.-— [The  Tales  are 
of  many  lands  ;  the  pictures  illustrative  of  the  countries 
described.] 

Summer  Rambles  and  Winter  Amusements.  By  a 
Cleigyman's  Widow. — [This  is  a  series  of  conversations 
intended  to  instruct  and  amuse  young  people.  They  are 
principally  about  memorable  natural  productions,  or 
notices  of  remarkable  facts  in  English  histoiy.] 

A  Present  itom  Germany  ;  or,  the  Christmas  Tree. 
Translated  by  Emily  Perry.  [A  charming  little  book  of 
those  fkiry  tales,  which  none  now  can  tell  save  the  Ger- 
mans. A  few  scraps  of  natural  history  are  interspersed 
to  give  variety.] 

Childhood  Illustrated  by  a  Selechon  ttom  the  Poets. 
[A  series  of  tender  and  elegant  poems  are  here  collected, 
not  so  much  illustrative  of  childhood,  however,  as  of  the 
feelings  with  which  childhood  is  regarded  by  grown  people. 
The  poems  are  nearly  all  such  as  modem  readers  may  be 
presumed  to  be  familiar  with,  but  here  they  are  foand 
gracefully  grouped,  which  heightens  the  general  effect 
of  their  beauty,  whether  of  form  or  colouring.] 

Stories  of  the  Animal  World.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Draper.  [This  Juvenile  Zoologt  will,  fJrom  its  plan 
and  style,  be  found  an  exceedingly  pleasant  as  well  as 
instructive  little  compendium  ;  and  the  cuts  of  animals 
and  birds  with  which  it  is  illustrated,  are  so  lively,  ac- 
curate, and  beautiful,  that  they  might  alone  give  valae 
to  the  work,  without  the  descriptions.] 

FINE  ARTS. 

Scenert  and  Antiquities  of  Ireulnd  Illustrated. 
Part  I.  [The  drawings  of  this  pictorial  work  are  by 
Bartlett,  the  letter-press  by  N.  P.  Willis.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  Canada  of  the  same  co-partnery,  will 
have  a  perfect  idea  of  Irdand,  The  views  are  well 
selected,  well  drawn,  and  neatly  engraved.  The  letter- 
press is  lively  and  entertaining,  carrying  the  reader  from 
Donaghadee  to  Drogheda.  The  Part  is  ornamented  with 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Willis — ^not  Yankee-like — seeming 
youthful,  for  a  man  so  long  before  the  World  ;  and  exhi- 
biting one  of  those  preposterous  piles  of  forehead,  above 
a  boyish  face,  with  which  artists  have  for  some  years 
back  complimented  authors.  Sir  Walter  Scott  included. 
Scott's  head,  by  Raebum,  before  this  fashion  came  in, 
looks  absolutely  flat,  compared  with  that  given  him  by 
other  painters,  and  by  Chantrey  ;  yet,  Scott  had  really 
an  unusually  lofty  forehead.] 

The  Floricultural  Magazine.    No.  LVI. 

Canadian  Scenery.    Part  XII. 

%*  A  number  of  Serial  Works  are  sent  to  us,  eitlier 
irregularly,  or  in  odd  numbers ;  which  must  be  our 
apology  for  not  announcing  them  in  our  usual  list  of 
publications. 
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PROTESTANTISM. 

w 

*'The  Refonned  Cfainehei  septtnted  finm  the  great  Babylon  to  build  them  those  which  were  lener  and  more  tolerable ; 
to  jit  not  to  be  toleiated  for  ever/'*— Dr.  Hbnry  Mors. 


Therk  are  fiye  great  ]:eyoliition3  in  the  history 
(tf  Man,  by  yirtue  of  which  he  now  is  what  he  is, 
and  society  now  stands  as  it  does  stand,'  or  moves 
u  it  does  move.    The  first  of  these,  Christianity, 
the  great  religious  revolution,  is   Hebrew;  the 
seoDnd,  Printing,  the  great  literary  revolution, 
and  the  third.  Protestantism,  the  great  ecclesiastical 
RToktion,  are  Grerman ;  the  fourth,  which  alome 
is  commonly  called  revolution,  is  French,  and 
political;  tl^  fifth  helofigs  to  us  Englidh,  and  is, 
like  the  French,  only  now  in  progress:  we  may 
eall  it  the  revolution  of  steam-engines,  spinning- 
jennies,  railways,  and  joint-stock  companies.  Any 
man  that  wishes  seriously  to   know    on    what 
groond  he  is  now  standing,  and  will  not  be  buf- 
iieted  about  hy  priests,  statesmen,  and  political 
economists,   who    knows    whither,    must  study 
seriously  and  conscientiously,  digest  inwardly,  and 
turn  over  again  and  again,  so  far  as  he  has  oppor- 
innity,  the  history  of  these  five  revolutions.    It  is 
oar  intention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  ofi^er  a 
few  remarks  on  the  second  great  German  revolu- 
tion, conomonly,  but  not  with  much  propriety, 
called  the  Bef ormation.    There  was  some  reformar- 
tion  at  the  Council  of  Basle  in  1431,  and  something 
of  tiie  same  kind  on  a  greater  scale  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  1545 ;  hut  what  we  call  the  Reforma- 
tion in  church  history  was  a  Revolution,  if  ever 
Terdntion  was.    In  what  we  have  to  say,  we  shall 
study  brevity  as  much  as  possible ;  our  space 
te  not  allow  of  historical  description  or  disquisi- 
tion ;  we  simply  propose  to  offer  a  few  "  Aids  to 
Beflection.'' 

Properly  speaking,  every  Tory  ought  to  be  a 
Papist;  and  it  is  a  strange  enough  thing,  consider- 
ing the  matter  on  grounds  of  reason,  that  the 
British  Tory  normally  is  not  only  not  a  Papist, 
^  a  fierce  denouncer,  and  (what  is  bad)  a  vile 
calonmiator  of  Popery;  for  a  man  should  not 
calumniate  or  speak  fklsely  of  any  one,  not  even 
ofUtedeviL  Much  less  should  the  Tories  speak 
falsely  of  the  Romanists ;  for  if  Toi^fism  be  a  thing 
no.  uiKxviii. — ^voL.  vni. 


of  any  organism  or  consistency;  Jf  it  exist  by 
virtue  of  any  independent,  moral,  and  intellectustl 
vitality,  it  must  acknowledge  the  Roman  Pope  as 
the  most  consistent,  thorough-going,  philosophical, 
practical  Tory,  that  the  history  of  the  world 
exhibits — ^not  even  excepting  Napoleon.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  no  poUtical  or  religious 
party  (and  British  Toryism,  least  of  all)  represents 
purely  or  consistently  a  syst6m  of  principles: 
parties  represent  interests;  and  it  may  be  the  in- 
terest of  a  man's  heart  on  many  occasioIU^  and  of 
his  purse  on  some  occasions,  (for  we  would  not 
think  altogether  hasely  of  human  nature,)  to  screw 
his  head  into  a  contradiction.  British  Toryism, 
or  Conservatism,  as  it  now  pleases  to  he  called, 
('^  the  world  is  governed  by  names,")  represents 
the  stable  principle  of  society  generally,  and  in 
this  regard  may  be  said  to  be  as  necessary  to  the 
constitution  of  society  as  the  hones  are  to  the  body, 
though  the  principle  of  life  is  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  blood,  which  we  of  the  movement  boast  our- 
selves to  be.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Pope 
stands  in  history  as  a  sort  of  osteology,  and  firin 
frame- work  of  the  church ;  he  represents  the  stable 
principleof  the  Christianity  of  churchmen;  so  long 
as  he  exists,  he  exists  as  a  living  and  visible  pledge  of 
the  indefectible  interests  of  the  Christian  hierarchy. 
All  churchmen  (who  are  mostly  Tories,)  therefore, 
and  all  church  Tories  (that  is  to  say  the  great 
majority  of  Tories — ^for  the  church  in  these  times, 
we  are  told,  is  ^the  only  cock  that  will  fight'*)-— 
ought  naturally  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  the 
great  founder  of  their  faith,  or  at  least  as  an 
ancient  and  venerable  ally ;  a  doughty,  though  not 
always  a  wise,  champion.  But  here  comes  in  the 
miracle  of  time  and  place,  the  ^'overwhelming 
influence  of  external  circumstances,"  the  power  of 
purse,  the  phantasmagoria  of  imagination,  the  fond 
jugglery  of  dass  and  caste,  the  noxious  exhalations, 
and  the  dim-flickering  hlue  lights  of  rotten  and 
boggy  hearts,  disturbing  all  our  calculations;  for 
the  Tories  represent  not  only  the  stable  or  Conserv 
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vatire  principle  of  society  generally,— but,  specially 
and  mainly,  in  this  country  tliey  represent  also 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Great 
Britain,  by  act  of  Parliament  established,  of 
Protestant  peers,  and  of  a  Protestant  nobletue  de  la 
robe.  This  practical  interest  confounds  all  philoso- 
phical principles,  suspends  all  moral  af&nities.  In 
this  country,  if  we  will  look  beneath  the  skin,  we 
hayci  in  truth,  not  one  Pope  only,  but  many — 
Cunningham^  Candlish,  and  Tail,  lording  it  over 
the  Court  of  Session  as  Hildebrand  oyer  the  German 
emperor;  and  these  modem  men,  for  denouncing 
their  brother  in  Rome,  and  breaking  the  ninth 
commandment  daily,  being  only  baptized  with  the 
name  of  Protestant  (though  God,  out  of  these 
stones,  can  raise  up  children  to  Calvin,)  are  paid 
many  guineas  from  the  state  Treasuiy,  and  fMe 
sumptuously  every  day. 

But  while,  in  Scotland,  this  sacerdotal  gospel  of 
old  Gregory  is  being  preached  in  a  Protestant 
name,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  it  is  pleasant 
to  observe,  men  are  beginning  to  act  more  honestly^ 
A  large  section  of  the  Anglican  Church — a  Church 
commonly,  if  not  correctly,  called  Protestant — ^has 
publicly  discarded  the  designation  that  has  hitherto 
marked  its  opposition  to  Popery ;  and  out  of  this 
wambling  limbo  of  private  judgment  wherein  we 
now  roll,  boasts  to  be  building  a  bridge  into  the 
ancient,  devoutly-desired  region  of  infallibiliiy ; — 
of  which  bridge,  the  Pope  is  not,  indeed — as  in  the 
Romish  system — ^the  key-stone,  but  still  remains  a 
chief  comer-stone.  The  Pope  is  not  the  worst 
thing,  nor  the  essential  thing,  in  Popery :  in  him 
there  is  no  more  of  the  Roman  Church  than  was 
of  the  Venetian  Republic  in  the  Doge — ^than  there 
is  of  a  large  lustie  in  the  topmost  jet.  Substan- 
tially, the  bridge  which  the  Puse^tes  project,  is 
the  same  as  that  which  was  built  by  the  doctors  of 
the  Council  of  Trent :  it  is  a  sacerdotal  bridge ; 
every  stone  is  a  priest  legitimately  descended,  and 
lawfully  ordained — preserving,  also,  within  itself, 
the  magical  power  of  perpetual  propagation ;  and 
the  cement  of  both  is  Uie  same— the  pride  and  am- 
bition which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  priestly 
order,  and  the  faith  of  silly  women  and  intellectual 
imbeciles,  without  which  it  seems  impossible  that 
such  a  portentous  stmcture  should  hold  together. 

The  vital  doctrine  of  Popery  we  hold  to  be  the 
infallibility,  not  of  the  Pope,  but  of  the  Church- 
by  the  Church  meaning  the  priesthood;  for  the 
Pope  can  no  more  act  without  the  Church  than  the 
Queen  of  England  can  without  the  Parliament.* 
If  this  view  be  correct,  (and  we  may  take  another 
opportunity  of  proving  it  at  length,)  then  the 
Puseyites  are  substantially  Papists ;  for  if  they  do 
not  teach  the  infallibility,  or  *Mndefectibility"  (if 
they  will  have  it  so)  of  the  priesthood,  they  prea<jh 
nothing  new,  and  nothing  that  eomes  in  collbion 


*  We  do  not  pretend  here  to  decide  dogmatieally  what 
the  Popish  doctrine  is,  as  to. the  power  of  the  Pope  in- 
dependent of  general  councils,  or  Pope-presided  coun- 
cils, called  general ;  hnt  practtcaUy,  in  great  and  im- 
portant matters  of  Church  doctrine  and  discipline,  the 
Pope  has  never  acted  without  conneils.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Popish  Church,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  product  of  a 
long  series  of  decisions  of  councils. 


with  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  private  judgment. 
But  that  they  do  preach  something  new  is  alto- 
gether too  pUdn :  they  make  as  mudi  noise  in  the 
world  as  Robert  Owen ;  and  they  have  got  paral* 
lelograms  in  their  scheme  too— only  diocesan  ones : 
they  call  the  Reformation  publicly  a  Crime; 
whereby  it  is  only  strange  (in  accordance  with 
what  we  above  remarked)  that  they  call  Popery 
also  a  crime,  and  in  the  same  breath.*  If  they 
mean  anything  at  all,  they  mean  that  the  exercise 
of  private  judgment  is  a  crime ;  i^d  that  the  men 
who  exercise  it — ^the  people  commonly  called  Pro- 
testants— ^use  the  weapons  of  the  devil.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  here — ^no  compromise.  The  alter- 
native is  plain :  stand  upon  your  own  legs,  if  yon 
can ;  if  not,  take  the  crutch  which  the  deigy  pro- 
vide. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  honest  man 
may  get  to  heaven  both  ways;  only  itcertcdnly 
does  seem  more  honourable  to  march  up  stoutly  on 
one's  own  legs,  than  to  be  carried  in  on  the  back 
of  an  old  woman. 

Protestantism  is  a  thing  very  simple  to  be  un- 
derstood. We  have  expressed  it  very  plainly 
here.  The  Puseyites  have  said  very  plainly,  that, 
as  we  here  express  it,  they  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  these  men.  We  ad- 
mire the  chivalrous  candour  of  their  hearts ;  we 
despise  the  puerile  imbecility  of  their  intellects, 
-—as  if  God*s  whole  creation,  and  man,  his  noblest 
creature,  were  doomed  to  trip  continually  behind 
the  petticoats  of  a  nurse,  and  be  fed  wiUi  spoon* 
meat!  Fie!  fie!  fie!  I^  indeed,  God  had  stereo- 
typed visibly  among  men  a  council  of  angels  and 
archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  crea- 
tures ^'all  eyee,''  as  £zekiel  saw  them  in  vision; 
then  we  might  have  rejoiced  to  sit  upon  the  knees 
of  the  gods,  and  from  the  Hps  of  the  wise  know  an 
end  of  all  mysteries.  But  when  we  see  creatures 
with  the  stature  of  full-grown  men,  with  solemn 
display  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  mumbling  and 
maundering  the  sheerest  puerilities ;  were  it  not 
better  to  have  been  bom  altogether  without  rea- 
son, than  to  have  it  only  that  we  may  hand  it  over 
to  the  safe  keeping  of  Uiese  men  ?  Nature  rebels 
against  such  base  betrayal,  such  stupid  prostration 
of  her  noblest  functions ;  and  in  this  rebbllio!^ 
Protestantism  properly  consists.  Is  it  strange  that 
a  man  having  eyes  should  rebel  against  spectacles, 
— ^which,  indeed,  are  useful  to  the  weak-sighted, 
but  to  the  man  of  healthy  vision,  bring  only  dim- 
ness and  perplexity  ? 

That  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  the  grand 
watchword — the  ariiculus  stantis  vet  cadentU— of 
Protestantism,  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  entertain  any  doubt  for  a  moment.  Luther, 
indeed,  when  the  Emperor  and  the  Papal  Legate 
refused  to  hear  him,  appealed  to  a  general  council 
of  the  church — a  very  proper,  prudent,  and  modest 
procedure  in  all  respects ;  as  the  Romanists  them- 
selves admit  that,  in  the  fixing  of  doctrines,  the 
Pope  is  not  independent  of  councils :  but  it  is  quite 
certain,  from  Luther's  whole  future  conduct,  and 


♦  "  The  Crimes  of  Popery  and  the  Reformation."— 
Quarterly  Reviev,  March  1840,  p.  524. 
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from  the  doctrines  pleached  by  all  the  Reformers, 
that  they  did  not  nse  the  decrees  of  councils  as  an 
authoiitatiye  role,  bat  only  as  an  useful  help  of 
ikith.     So,  in  particular,  our  Westminster  Confes- 
sim  says  (chap,  xxxk) — ^^  All  synods  or  councils, 
sinee  the  apostles'  times,  whether  general  or  par- 
ticalar,  may  err,  and  many  have  erred;  therefore, 
they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  and 
praedoe,  but  to  be  used  as  an  help  in  both."*  And 
the  Helvetie  Confession  (jcklnterpretatkmeScriptifrai, 
c  ii.t)  has  a  passage  to  the  same  effect,  standing 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  Papistical  doctrines 
now  preached  by  the  Puseyites :— "  Wherefore  we 
do  not  suffer  ourselyes,  in  matters  of  religion,  to 
be  pressed  by  mere  opinions  of  the  fathers,  or 
determinations  of  councils,  much  less  by  received 
customs,  or  by  CA^  multitude  of  persons  agreeing  in 
lie  same  opinion^*  (this  is  Puseyan  CathoUcity  to  a 
T;  arithmetical  orthodoxy,  as  we  may  say,)  "or  by 
the  prescription  of  ages;  and  we  allow  no  judge  in 
the  matter  of  laith  but  God  himself,  pronouncing 
m  the  Holy  Scriptures  what  is  true  and  what 
(aifle ;  what  to  be  pursued,  and  what  to  be  eschewed. 
We  acquiesce  only  in  the  judgment  of  spiritual 
men,  gathered  from  the  Word  of  God."    About 
this  matter,  therefore,  there   can  be    no  doubt. 
Another  matter,  however,  closely  connected  with 
it,  may  not  bear  ^ich  intuitive  evidence  to  all. 
It  is  this ;  that  the  Protestant  Churches  utterly  dis- 
card and  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  priesthood;  that 
a  clerical  dass,  caste,  or  order,  in  any  shape,  is 
altogether  foreign  to  their  gemus.    The  Presby- 
terian Church,  for  instance,  in  this  country,  recog- 
nises neither  clergy  nor  laity  as  a  distinct  dass,  but 
only  brethren ;  no  difference  of  elass,  but  only  a 
difference  of  funetiony  for  the  sake  of  order  and 
convenience.  J    And  we  see  weekly,  and  monthly, 
and  yearly,  in  our  Kirk  Sessions,  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  Assemblies,  that  there  exists,  in  fact, 
no  s^arate  body  in  our  Church  rimilar  to  that 
which  is  called  clergy  in  the  Roman-Catholic  or 
Monarchical,  and  in  the  Anglo-Catholic  or  Oli- 
garchic Church.      Our  laymen  rule  the  Church 
ccajointly  and  severally  with  our  churchmen ;  and 
in  tile  annual  assemblies  held  at  Edinburgh  in  the 

*  We  are  quoting  from  a  cheap  and  eonvenient  little 
edition  of  the  Confession,  printed  at  Aberdeen.  (George 
King.  1840.)  This  pnblication  was  mnch  wanted  ;  and 
oonoi  £ul  of  a  good  droulation  in  these  ohnrch  times— 
only  we  cannot  bni  express  onr  disapproval  of  the  impu- 
dence of  the  motto  on  the  title-page :  Deut.  vi.  6,7,— ''And 
these  words  which  1  command  thee  this  day  shallbe  in  thine 
heart,"  &e. — ^mostpapisticidly  and  mostheretieally  setting 
forth  that  the  Confession  is  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Bibie.  Hie  proper  motto  for  a  Confession  is  that  of  St. 
John,— ^  Try  the  spirHs  vJt€tker  they  be  of  God." 

t  We  quote  from  the  Syntagma.  Geneva :  l654. 

t'^The  hain  policy  of  the  Kirk  consisteth  in  three: 
tJdiBgB :  in  doetrine^  discipline,  and  distribntion.  With 
doctrine  is  annexed  the  administration  of  the  saciaments ; 
and  Moordjng  to  the  parts  of  this  division,  arises  a  three- 
fold sort  of  office-bearers  in  the  Kirk  ;  to  wit,  of  minis- 
ters or  preachers,  elders  or  goyemors,  and  deacons  or 
dt^tilbdtors.  And  all  ik^se  fnay  be  ecUUd  hy  one  general 
wrd,  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  For  to  take  away  all  occa- 
SLffo.  of  tyrannies,  God  wllleth  that  they  should  rule  with 
fflotiul  eoBsent  of  brethren,  and  equality  of  power,  every 
one  according  to  bis  functions.^  Second  Book  of  Dis- 
nplioe,  IL  2.  3. 


month  of  May,  (we  particularize  here  for  the  sake 
of  our  Trans-Tweedian  brethren,  not  over- well  iu- 
formed  generally  on  these  matters,)  the  derioal 
members  firom  the  far  North  are  often  sadly  humbled 
to  find  that  the  Church  is  ruled  virtually  in  the 
metropolis  more  by  laymen  (specially  kwyen) 
than  by  churchmen.  So  the  leader  of  the  Churchy 
in  the  present  great  anti-patronage  movement^  was 
a  layman  and  a  lawyer;  and  where  the  layman 
led,  the  churchmen  followed — ^into  a  Ix^.  This^ 
however,  can  be  looked  on,  in  no  sense,  as  a  fah 
specimenof  the  working  of  our  non-clerical  Church ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  laity,  (we  call  them  so^ 
for  want  of  another  word,)  by  their  mere  presence, 
neutralize  much  of  the  violence  and  exaggeration 
which  the  ^'veiy  fervid  genius  of  the  Scots,**  in 
clerical  incarnation,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  emit. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  denial  of  a  priestly 
class  iSy  in  any  way,  peculiar  to  Soottiah  Prote»' 
tantism.  The  Helvetie  Confusion  (chap*  xviii.  de 
Ministris  Ecdesim)  is  very  express  and  very  edify* 
ing  on  the  subject:-— 

''There  is  no  priesthood  (sacerdotism)  in  the 
New  Testament,  such  as  was  under  the  Old,  which 
had  an  external  consecration  by  oil  (wMUcnsm^) 
sacred  vestments,  and  divine  ceremonies,  which  were 
types  of  Christ,  who,  when  he  came,  fulfilled  all 
these  things,  and  abrogated  them;  for  Christ  re- 
mains the  sole  priest  to  eternity,  and  it  is  doe  to 
the  reverence  we  bear  him,  that  none  of  his  minis* 
ters  assume  so  high  a  title ;  for  our  Lord  did  not 
ordain  in  his  Church  woj  priests  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, who,  receiving  power  from  the  sufiragan, 
should  ofier  up  the  host,  yea,  and  the  very  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  Lord  for  the  living  and  ibe  dead ; 
but  he  only  appointed  persons  who  should  teach 
and  administer."  .  •  .  •  ''Concerning  the 
power  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  we  avoid  the 
error  of  those  who  make  large  disputations,  sub- 
jecting almost  all  earthly  things  to  churchmen, 
contrary  to  the  conmiandment  of  the  Lord,  who 
prohibited  dominion  to  his  followers^  and  diiefly 
commended  humility.  In  truth,  power  is  two- 
fold— ^the  supreme  and  absolute  power  whioh  Christ 
reserves  to  himself,  and  the  power  of  ofiee  or 
ministry,  limited  by  him  who  exerciees  the  full 
power.  This  secondary  power  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, not  cm  la/uthorH^y  Ina  &  mere  admimstrafikm 
(mimsterio  qwsm  imperio  simiHor  est,}  Fer'th^ 
Lord  grants  to  his  steward  (eecenomo)  power  in 
the  house,  and  gives  him  the  keys  whereby  he  may 
open  this  door  and  shut  that»  But  wsless  the 
minister  de  everything  aeeording  to  the  commands  of 
his  Lordy  and  if  he  easeed  the  limits  ef  his  e&mm^ 
ehn^  M«  LordufiU  net  ratify  hie  deeds;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  minister  does  everything  aeeording 
as  his  duty  is  pi^eseribed  in  the  Word  ^  Chd^  ih&t 
the  faithful  will  respect  his  doings.*'^ 

The  reader  will  perceive,  from  this  final  sentence, 
how  intimately  the  two  doctrines  aire  eotanected,— 
the  doctrine  that  there  b  no  Christian  priesthood, 
with  the  doctrine  of  private  judgment.  For  what 
is  the  use  of  a  bench  c^  judges  if  any  man  may 
expound  the  law  for  himself?    It  is  the  cfvery  day 


*  Compare  Setond  Book  of  Discipline,  1. 8. 
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case  of  trial  by  jury  in  those  cases  where  the 
jury  substantiaUy  judges  of  the  Liw,  as  well  as  of 
the  faud ;  or  where  the  fact,  as  m  a  question  of  mer- 
cantile practice,  makes  the  law.  It  is  useful  to 
hear  the  address  of  the  judge ;  hut  it  is  not  neoes- 
oary;  and  the  decision — guilty,  or  not  guilty — 
may  be  given  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  charge 
from  the  bench.  In  fact,  ministers  preach  and 
administer  in  a  Protestant  church,  just  as  profess- 
ors lecture  and  exhibit  in  a  Grerman  university, — 
listened  to  with  respect,  with  enthusiasm,  and  even 
leverenoe,  tohm  tfu^  speak  genae;  but  neglected, 
ridiculed,  and  discarded,  when  they  speak  nonsense : 
f^r  tk^  haw  no  monopofy. 

On  these  two  comer-stones,  therefore.  Protes- 
tantism stands: — ^1.  On  the  assertion  of  private 
judgment;  2.0nthedenialQf  a  Christian  priesthood. 

Let  us  now  observe  shortly  how  the  several  points 
of  difference,  that  divide  the  Popish  and  the  Pro- 
testant churches,  are  either  specializations  or 
generalizations,  or  modifications  of  these.  We  do 
not  affect  a  complete  enumeration ;  but  the  main 
points  seem  as  follows: — 

1.  The  Pope. 

2.  Tradition. 

3.  Indulgences.    The  Keys. 

4.  The  Mass  and  other  Sacraments. 

6.  Auricular  Confession. 
8.  Penance. 

7.  Celibacy. 

8.  Purgatory.    Prayers  for  the  dead. 

9.  Good  Works.    Merit. 

10.  Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints. 

1.  As  to  the  first  matter ;  why  does  Protestantism 
deny  the  Pope? — ^notmerdyor  mainly  as  an  eccle- 
siastical monarch,— for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  (supposing  always  that  no  particular  form 
of  Church  government  is  laid  down  in  scripture) 
why  the  (3iurch  should  not  he  governed  by  a 
limited  monarch  as  well  as  the  State, — ^but  the 
Pope  is  obnoxious  to  us  as  the  living  head  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  priesthood,  and  as  the  highest 
power  of  sacerdotal  presumption.  We  denounce 
him,  not  because  he  claims  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Churchy  but  because  he  is  the  ringleader  of  the 
priests.  In  the  denial  of  the  Pope,  therefore,  the 
main  thing  with  Protestants  is  the  denial  of  the 
priesthood  in  him.  If  Pope  Leo,  in  Luther's  time, 
had  ruled  the  Church  as  moderately  as  Queen 
Victoria  rules  us,  no  person  would  have  quarreled 
with  his  supremacy;  and  if  Dr.  Pusey,  in  our 
time,  preaches  salvation  by  the  same  exclusive 
privil^es  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  against  which 
Martin  Luther  protested,  it  will  not  save  him 
from  being  a  Papist  that  he  does  not  seek  to  be 
called  a  Pope. 

2.  As  for  tradition,  the  denial  of  that  arises 
necessarily  out  of  the  assertion  of  private  judg- 
ment. The  Protestant  mind  rebels  against  the 
arbitrary  interposition  of  any  secondary  source  of 
evidence,  as  authoritative  between  itself  and  the 
primaxy  source  of  evidence— the  Bible.  So  we 
seek  for  the  doctrines  of  Romanism  in  the  Canons 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  not  in  the  reasonings  of 
Pellarmin.  The  denial  of  tradition  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  is  precisely  similar  to  tl^e  refusal  6f 


hearsay  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  better 
evidence  is  to  be  had.  Of  course,  where  primary 
evidence  fiuls,  a  reasonable  man  will  take  the  best 
he  can  get.  No  wise  theologian  despises  church 
history;  but  what  rational  man  will  peril  his 
salvation  on  the  infidlibility  of  a  wandering 
sound? 

3.  Indulgences  were  the  first  thing  that  Luther 
quarreled  with, — ^the  rank  offence  that  stunk  in 
the  nostrils  of  all  good  men, — as  if  God's  favour 
were  a  thing  to  be  bought  with  gold.  It  b  almost 
needless  to  remark,  that  the  denial  of  indulgences 
is  merely  the  denial  of  the  privily,  claimed  by 
the  priesthood,  of  forgiving  sins ;  or,  as  they  now 
express  it  less  ofiensively,  the  priidlege  of  remitting 
the  temporal  punishment  imposed  on  sin  by  the 
Church  ;*  and  the  revindication  of  that  privilege  to 
Grod  in  Christ.  It  is  a  discarding  of  the  priest  as 
a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  a  restora- 
tion of  the  independent  communion  of  every  free 
man  with  his  Creator.  It  is  an  implied  denial  of 
the  sacerdotal  caste.    It  is  ecclesiastical  democracy. 

We  must  mention,  however,  that  the  Gonfesaion 
of  Fai^  (chap.  xxx.  of  Church  Censures)  asserts 
Uie  power  of  the  keys  in  very  strong  terms,  and 
peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
small  moment  in  a  Protestant  Church;  because 
the  whole  body  of  the  laity,  and  each  individual 
separately,  is,  by  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
constituted  a  supreme  judge  over  all  judgments 
put  forth  by  the  clergy;  so  that,  if  any  clergyman 
with  us  were  to  attempt  to  stamp  the  seal  of  God 
upon  his  own  puerility  or  delirium,  and  launch 
the  same,  with  ban  and  bluster,  upon  the  head  of 
a  poor  layman,  he  would  only  be  laughed  at. 
But,  indeed,  the  thing  with  us  is  impossible, 
having  no  priesthood ;  if  we  are  excommunicated, 
we  are  excommunicated  by  ourselves,  by  our  own 
peers  and  brethren  in  the  Church  courts :  no 
mere  clergyman  can  touch  a  hair  of  our  heads/ 

4.  The  mass  is  the  daily  miracle  performed  by 
the  Christian  priesthood ;  and  in  so  far  as  Martin 
Luther  protested  against  this,  he  robbed  the  clergy 
of  that  which  they  must  necessarily  hold  most 
dear — ^not  an  exclusive  privil^^e  only,  but  a 
magical  power.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe 
how  backward  Protestantism  was  to  acknowledge 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  in  its  original,  simple, 
symbolical  nature,  as  an  acted  parable ;  for  it  was, 
in  truth,  nothing  more,  and,  in  this  view,  charac- 
teristically consistent  with  Christ's  whole  man- 
ner of  teaching.  Zuingle,  the  Swiss  reformer, 
alone,  has  the  honour  of  having  first,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  proclaimed  the  ancient  doctrine  in 
its  grand  simplicity.  Luther  helped  himself  with 
oonsubsiantiaHony  which  seemed  at  least  intelligible ; 
Calvin  afiected  a  distinction  between  himself  and 
Zuingle,  which  is  little  better  than  a  solemn  trifling 
with  words — (Confession  of  FaUhj  xxviL  and 
xxix. ;)  and  the  Puseyites — whom,  however,  we 
cannot  call  Protestants — stand  most  stoutly  upon 
what  they  call  the  real  presence,  utterly  repudiating 

*  See  '^  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  Vicars 
Apostolic  in  Great  Britain  ;"  Tract,  No.  I.,  published 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
Great  Britain. 
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the  eommon-sense  doctrine  of  the  Swiss  lefonner, 
bat  lesB  gross  and  carnal  in  their  conceptions,  as 
they  think,  than  the  Romanists.  All  Protestant 
Chuichesy  howeyer,  agree  in  this,  that  they  ascribe 
no  miiacnlouB  yirtue  to  the  clerical  ministration. 
With  them  the  clergyman,  presiding  at  the  com- 
munion table,  is  merely  the  dispenser  of  the  means 
of  grace;  with  the  Papists  and  with  the  Puseyites, 
he  is  the  conductor  Tand  the  one  indispensable  and 
necessary  conductor)  of  the  matter  of  grace. 

The  same  holds  with  regard  to  the  other  sacra- 
ments.   As  liyery  of  land  can  be  given  only  by 
the  attorney  of  the  proprietor,  duly  authorized, 
and  such  liy^  only  is  a  real  and  substantial  trans- 
ference ;  so  the  Papists  and  the  Puseyites  hold  that 
Baptism  can  only  be  administered  by  a  priest  duly 
commissioned ;  and  that  when  so  administered,  and 
imly  when  so  administered,  it  operates,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  magical  power  of  the  priest, 
a  real  and  substantial  r^neration  of  the  bap- 
tiied  soul.    All  this  Protestantism  repudiates,  and 
must  repudiate,  because  it  does  not  allow  of  a 
priesthood  at  alL 

5.  As  for  the  matter  of  auricular  confession,  it 
18  plain  enough  that  if  there  is  no  priestly  order, 
there  can  be  no  confession  to  them,  impenatve  on 
Christians.     The  Lutherans,  indeed,  practise,  or 
did  practise,  confession  to  their  ministers  (they 
call  it  Beiehte  in  German;)  and  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  the  clergy  in  this  country  from  intro- 
ducing the  same  practice,  if  they  think  it  tends  to 
edification,  and  if  the  people  do  not  kick ;  but  the 
proper  Protestant  doctrine,  on  the  subject  of  con- 
fession, is  contained  in  that  text  of  the  Apostle 
James  (v.  16,)  ''  Confess  your  faults  one  to  ar^ 
dker;**  and,  in  this  scriptural  sense,  it  might  be 
well  for  Protestants  if  auricular  confession  were 
somewhat  more  common  than  it  is. 

6.  Penance  is  an  arbitrary,  priest-imposed  punish- 
ment for  sin,  and  with  the  denial  of  a  priesthood 
necessarily  fedls. 

7.  Celibacy,  like  the  Mass,  if  it  could  only  be 
practised,  would  be  another  miracle  of  the  priest- 
hood, not  more  astonishing  to  common  men  than 
if  every  priest  were  bom  into  the  world  without  a 
mouth,  and  with  eyes  on  the  point  of  his  fingers, 
like  the  magnetic  girls.  Even  as  it  is,  however  im- 
perfectly practised,  celibacy  is  the  surest  fence  of  the 
sacerdotal  caste;  it  being  very  naturally  conceived 
that  the  men  who  cannot  do  common  things,  must 
possess  the  power  of  doing  uncommon  thini^;  and 
thus  celibacy  not  only  marks  the  priestly  order, 
and  separates  them  from  vulgar  mortals,  but  estab- 
lishes a  sort  of  presumption  in  favour  of  the  extra- 
ordinary gifts  with  which  they  boast  themselves 
endowed. 

8.  The  denial  of  purgatory  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  the  anti-sacerdotal  cha- 
racter of  Protestantism.  Purgatory,  or  a  middle 
state  of  cleansing  and  preparation  for  indeterminate 
and  mediocre  souls,  is  in  itself  a  most  comfortable 
and  consoling  doctrine;  and  unless  a  person  can 
prove  (which  it  will  go  hard  to  do)  the  contrary 
from  the  Scriptures,  it  is  a  doctrine  which  every 
benevolent-minded  Christian,  if  he  does  not  know 
it  to  be  tme,  will  at  least  wish  to  be  true,    And 


the  fact  is,  that,  latterly,  many  of  the  most  pious 
Protestant  writers  have  taught  a  middle  state,  or 
Purgatory.*  But  the  Romish  priests  abused  this 
consoling  creed,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
own  power  over  the  souls  of  men,  and  furthering 
their  unholy  warfiare  of  masses  for  the  dead,  sung 
for  hard  cash;  and  this  roused  the  righteous  spirit 
of  Luther  so  much,  that,  being  given  to  passionate 
outbursts  (like  Napoleon  and  other  great  men,)  he 
denounced  the  whole  doctrine,  and  "  threw  out  the 
child  with  the  wash-water,''  as  the  German  pro- 
verb says.  Thus  do  we  see  in  the  rash  dogmatism, 
as  well  as  in  the  cautious  scepticism,  of  the  Pro- 
testants, that  the  main  instinct  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings was  a  rebellion  against  the  existence  of 
an  imperious  and  monopoli^ng  priesthood. 

9.  Works  and  Merit. — ^This  is  a  delicate  subject ; 
and  the  present  writer  not  having  studied  the  ^  Mar- 
row of  ModemDivinity,''  may  possibly  stumble  into 
some  heresy  ;  but  he  will  state  his  opinion  quietly, 
let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  man  who  be- 
lieves that  any  virtuous  work,  or  series  of  virtu- 
ous works,  done  by  a  mortal  man,  can  ground  him 
in  a  title,  and  fiumish  him  with  a  meritorious 
daim,  to  eternal  life,  is  a  presumptuous  and  con- 
ceited fool ;  and  no  Papist  ever  taught  a  doctrine 
so  outrageously  absurd,  and  so  decidedly  anti- 
Christian.t  Against  this.  Protestantism  could  not 
protest  As  little  could  it  have  entered  into  the 
brain  of  the  great  Reformer  to  protest  against  vir- 
tue, and  deeds  of  Christian  charity,  viewed,  not  as 
a  meritorious  cause,  but  as  an  indiispensable  condi- 
tion of  salvation.  One  thing,  however,  he  saw, — 
an  evil,  and  a  clamant  one  in  those  days.  The 
priests,  who  interfered  with  everything,  interfered 
with  Christian  works  also ;  and  tiioee  deeds  which 
could  have  no  moral  value  but  as  the  spontaneous 
expressions  of  pure  feeling  and  strong  conviction 
(faith,)  were  prescribed  and  regulated  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  and  the  ignorant  Christian  was  taught, 
or  naturally  led,  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
merit  in  doing  them,  as  mere  external  acts  com- 
manded by  the  Church,  independently  of  the  mo- 
tive from  which  they  might  proceed.  Further,  as 
works  were  tangible  things  that  could  be  counted 
and  paid  for,  and  withal  exhatistless  in  number— 
whereas  faith  is  one,  invisible  and  indivisible— 4t 
was  natural  that,  when  the  priests  wished  to  lord 
it  over  Christians,  they  should  find  it  at  once  more 
possible  and  more  profitable  to  lord  it  over  their 
works  than  over  their  faith.  For  these  reasons, 
they  magnified  the  importance  of  works^  magnify- 
ing thereby,  manifestly,  their  own  power ;  for  they 
alone  could  adjudge  the  reward  of  good  deeds  done, 
as  they  alone  could  remit  the  punidmient  imposed 
upon  their  n^lect.  Against  this  mainly  (in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  writer,)  Martin  Luther 
protested ;  and,  as  in  the  other  cases,  his  protest 
on  this  bfead  partly  implied,  partly  expressed,  a 

*  In  particular,  Jmng  StUUng  most  eloquently  and 
poetically,  in  his  Scenen  au9  dem  QeyUmeke^  a  work  in 
high  esteem  with  all  persons  of  evangelical  piety. 

t  Si  quis  dixerit  hominem  «mw  openhuM  quae  vel  per 
humaniB  natursa  vires,  vel  per  legis  dootrinam  fiant, 
absque  divina  per  Jesum  Christum  gratlA  posse  justificari 
coram  Deo,  anathema  sit,— CVniwii  o/jTr^w*,  Sess,  ri, 
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denial  of  the  sacerdotal  caste.  If  the  honest  Re- 
former went  heyond  this, — calling  tlie  Epistle  of  St. 
Jatnes,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  done,  ^^an 
epistle  of  straw/'  and  with  other  such  homely 
phrases  as  he  was  accustomed  to  handy,  disparag- 
ing genuine  deeds  of  Christian  piety,  he  did  what 
was  Hot  foolish  only,  hut  pernicious;  for  good 
woBKS  are  the  grand  hurden  and  boast  of  the  gospel, 
and  whoso  speaks  against  them,  speaks  against  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

10.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
saints  has  nothing  directly  to  do,  apparently,  with 
the  privileges  of  Uie  priesUiood.  The  discarding  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  saints  necessarily  followed 
however,  as  the  first  result  of  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate judgment ;  for  St.  Peter's  supremacy  may  be 
proved  from  Scripture  (Matthew  xvi.  18.,)  as  well 
as  Irom  St.  Cjrprian  (de  unikae^  in  a  fashion ; 
but  the  duty,  or  the  propriety  of  addressing  our 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints,  is  alto- 
gether without  the  shadow  of  scriptural  authority. 
We  must  remark,  also,  that  the  saints  were  mostly, 
if  not  all,  priests,  and  that  the  priests  exercised  the 
power  of  adding  to  their  number  indefinitely  by 
canonization.  To  deny  the  saints,  therefore,  was, 
indirectly,  to  deny  the  priesthood  in  one  of  its 
grandest  prerogatives. 

So  much  for  the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
which,  we  repeat,  are  substantially  only  two—the 
light  of  private  judgment  and  the  essential  laic 
cliaracter  of  the  Christian  Church.  If  we  are 
Tight  here,  then,  without  doubt,  thePuseyites,  who 
deny  these  two  principles,  are  Papists.  But  we 
do  not  say  that,  on  this  account,  they  are  not  good 
members  of  the  Anglican  Church  ;  for  we  do  not 
know  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  a  Protestant 
Church ;  at  least,  we  do  not  find  the  principles  of 
Pl^testantism,  as  we  have  stated  them,  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  ;*  and  we  know  that  a  large 
flection  of  that  Church  has  publicly  disclaimed  the 
name  of  Protestant.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the 
Anglican  Church  is  both  Protestant  and  Papist; 
felicitously  ambiguous,  that  all  creatures  may  C(me 
in,  as  into  Noah's  ark,  and  be  saved.  If  so,  it  is  a 
Catholic  (or  universal)  Church  indeed ;  and  there 
is  no  great  harm  done :  only  it  is  a  sad  and  a  most 
iniquitous  thing  tiiat  Papists  without  the  Church, 
flhould  be  bemired  daily  with  slander  and  falsehood, 
and  devilry  of  all  kinds ;  while  Papists  within  the 
Church,  being  called  by  another  name,  are  courted 
And  caressed  by  the  great  of  the  land,  keep  their 
purses  within  belts  well  lined,  and  provide  their 
Sons  with  pleasant  places.  But  a  man  forgets  to 
Stare  at  such  things  after  five-and-twenty. 

We  riiall  now  turn  over  a  leaf,  and  compare  the 
principles  of  Protestantism  with  the  practice ;  and 
if  we  find  contradiction  upon  contradiction  here, 
we  need  not  be  surprised.  As  there  is  indwelKng 
sin  in  all  saints,  so  in  all  Protestantism  there  is 
indwelling  Popery.  Rty,  perchance,  for  the  re- 
spectability of  some  persons  that  we  cannot  allow 
it  quietly  to  remain  wUhm;  but  our  duty  com- 

*  The  Articles  amert,  indeed,  the  sufficiency  of  scrip- 
tnre  to  salvation,  but  not  the  sufficiency  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  scripture.  Dr.  Pusey  handles  this  matter  ably 
in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 


mauds  us  to  drag  it  out  into  the  light  of  impartial 
criticism.  We  have  faults,  it  is  plain ;  and  we 
may  as  well  train  our  ears  to  hear  them  decently 
before  the  day  comes,  when  we  must  hear  them. 
We  do  right,  perhaps,  in  the  genaral^  to  hold  our- 
selves out  against  the  Romanista  as  immaculate— 
according  to  the  proverb,  ^  Put  jour  best  foot  fore- 
most;" but,  after  all,  being  once  detected  in  a 
blunder— we  are  not  ^dds,  but  men. 

One  great  practical  blunder,  or  natural  self- 
deception  rather,  which  Protestants  practise  upon 
themselves,  is  the  imagination  that,  because  their 
religion  secures  to  them  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, they  are   thereby  secured   m  the   actual 
exercise  of  it.    Now,  the  fact  of  the  nuitter  is,  that 
Protestantism,  when  it  asserts  private  judgment, 
projects  an  intellectual,  as  Christianity,  in  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  projects  a  moral  ideal; 
and  though  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear 
Protestants  boasting  of  their  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, when  they  wish  to  declaim  against  the 
Papists  for  a  party  purpose,  (as  we  have  also  religious 
Pharisees,  boasting  superior  holiness,  who  yet  have 
nothing  of  Christianity  but  the  name ;)  yet  every 
observer  of  the  religious  culture  of  this  country 
must  know  that  the  actual  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  among  persons  calling  themselves  Pro- 
testant, is  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  prate  laigely  of  the  privilege. 
We,  indeed,  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  our  right 
of  private  judgment,  as  the  tTews  did  of  their 
descent  from  Abraham;  oblivious,  all  the  while, 
that  a  man  may  cry  **  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible, 
and  nothing  but  the  Bible ! "  lustily  enough,  and 
yet  mean  only  the  Catechism ;  as,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  men  are  wont  to  speak  of  love,  when 
they  mean  lust.    Practically,  we  must  know  that 
the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  in  religious  mat- 
ters, is  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  a  thing  which 
belongs  only  to  strong  and  independent  minds,  and 
to  minds  well  instructed.    To  most  men,  as  society 
has  hitherto  been,  Christianity,  whether  under  the 
Protestant  or  Papal  form,  is,  and  must  be,  more 
an  atmosphere  than  a  weapon;  and  as  for  practical 
piety  (which  is  the  main  thing,)  the  philosophic 
theologian  exercising  banajide  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  resolving  ^is  atmosphere  chemi- 
cally into  its  component  parts,  does  not  enjoy  a 
whit  better  health  than  the  rudest  boor,  and  is, 
perhaps,  in  the  present  fi«tfiil  state  of  society, 
more  exposed  to  asthma.    This  oonaderation,  if 
rightly  weighed,  is  of  infinite  use  towards  fostering 
in  our  breasts  a  spirit  of  charity  to  our  brethren 
of  the  Romish  persuasion ;  for,  properly  speaking, 
private  judgment,  as  a  practical  privilege,  belongs 
only  to  students  and  thinkers,  who  have  leisure 
and  inclination  to  set  themselves  down  seriously  to 
a  fflfting  of  creeds,  and  a  critical  study  of  the  Bible. 
Protestant  Christians,  like  Catholic,  are  made  so 
mainly  by  the  teaching  of  the  clergy  and  the  Cate- 
chism.   This  we  must  admit,  and  we  may  do  so 
without  the  dightest  disparagement  to  our  dear 
Protestantism ;  because  it  may  be  (and  we  believe 
it  is)  that  Calvin's  catechism  reflects  reason  and 
scripture    more    purely  than  Bellarmin's;   and 
because  Protestantism,  like  Christianity,  has  still 
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the  gnnd  boast  of  projectiiig  an  ideal,  for  whose 
nalbation  it  etrives;  whereas  the  Papacy  and 
Fassyim  gi^e  up  that  ideal— ihe  idea  of  a  perfect 
and  ripe  judgment  lor  the  indiTidual — ^in  despair. 
And  we  have  the  consohttion  to  think  that  we  are 
advaiieing,  by  dow  and  sore  steps,  sometimes,  or, 
as  at  the  present  era,  by  rapid  strides,  to  onr  goal. 
When  edueation  ahall  be  so  difPdsed  that  every 
man  can  and  does  think  for  himself  (if  education 
shall  ever  efiect  so  much,)  then  the  whole  world 
will  be  subetantiaUy  Protestant,  though  the  name 
cf  Catholic  may  remain.    Whatever  opinions  men 
may  entertain,  if  they  have  gathered  those  opinions 
itam  an  independent,  impartial  study  of  the  primary 
samees  of  religious  evidence,  unloassed  by  the 
intervening  authority  of  those  secondaiy  sooroee 
on  which  the  Papists  and  the  Puseyites  build, 
they  are,  and  are  entitled  to  call  themselves, 
Protertants,  though  their  creed  may  not  agree, 
in  many  points,  with  any  of  the  Coidfessions  com- 
monly received  in  the  Protestant  Churdies.    The 
advance  of    Ph>testaatism  consists  not   in   the 
inereaaed  building  of  chnrches^  and  printing  of 
fifirhismB,  by  this  or  that  particular  party,  but 
m  Ae  mereoidd,  independmty  hcma  fide  stobt  of 
tfe  Bible  among  all  parties.    And  here  we  cannot 
hot  lemark,  that  the  clergymen  of  all  denomi- 
Bstions  are   not   always  snfficiently  carefiol  to 
impress  this  gnmd  trath  on  the  minds  of  their 
hearsn;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  speak  as  if 
Bible  study  were  nothing  but  s  seaiching  the 
books  of  Scriptore  to  fob  out  proofs  for  the  doe- 
txines  of  the  catediism ;  whereas,  we  are  toid  to 
^search  the  Scriptures  isMler  these  things  are  so." 
And  thoQgh  catechisms  and  confessions  are  very 
naefbl  and  excellent  things,  yet  that  deigyman 
does  not  do  his  duly  to  his  people  wlio  habitnally 
leoommeods  <Mie  catechism  to  their  attention,  and 
one  only.    It  is  better  to  study  no  catechism  atall 
than  to  study  only  one,  as  such  systematic  cram- 
ming with  favourite  dogmas  can  only  serve  to 
fill  tile  mind  with  sectarian  pr^udices,  and  pre- 
vent the  fnd  development  of  a  gntnd  and  Catholic 
PxetestantioBi  in  the  soul.    In  this  respect  private 
Christians  are  much  better  o£P  than  students  of 
theology,  for  these  are  often  trained  more  into  the 
curious  knowledge  of  the  Church  creed,  than  to 
the  act  of  independent  thinking;  whereas,  Protes- 
taatiam  acknowledges^  no  creed  but  the  Bible,  and 
regards  articles  and  decrees  of  councils  merdy  as 
iOnstrations— perhaps  only  as  curiosities. 

Anciher  grand  practical  blunder  of  Protestantism 
is  of  a  much  more  serious  complexion.  According 
to  the  pure  Protestant  idea,  private  judgment  is 
not  merely  a  right  and  privilege,  but  a  duty ;  and 
if  a  dlity,  then  it  must  h&  the  most  gross  self- 
eontradiction  and  perfect  suicide  to  hinder,  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  performance  of 
this  duty.  In  other  words,  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  leads  necessarily  to  the 
disowning  of  rdigious  persecution,  and  to  the 
pnctiee  ci  universal  charity  and  brotherly  tc^ra- 
tion  of  an  religious  principles  and  practices.  And 
this  is  so  maoif est  that  the  Protestant  Churches 
have  always  been  forward  to  make  a  public  boast  <^ 
thirieljgiQw  tokiitti^  as  oppoeed  t<^  tte 


ing  principle  of  the  Papacy.  In  the  year  1838,  for 
instanoe^  the  Rev.  Rt.  Candlisb,  of  St.  George's 
Church,  in  this  city,  writing,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly,  to  the  Dutch  Church,  has  the 
following  protest: — ^^^We  protest  most  solemnly, 
as  our  fathers  often,  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  their 
livee^  protested,  againat  ifOolerance  and  persecution 
nf  every  kind  on  acoowni  ofreUgUm  ;  against  aUprO" 
eeedings  and  plana  wkoae  object  is  to  impose  restraints^ 
or  pains  and  penalties^  on  men  for  conscience  sake^ 
or  in  other  tcay  to  coerce  or  constrain  their  senti^ 
ments  eoncermng  the  truth  of  €rod,**  These  are 
noble  and  truly  Protestant  sentiments;  and  if 
sounds  that  tinkle  in  the  ear  as  sweetly  as  the 
veraiclesof  a  pretty  poetess  of  quality  in  an  embel- 
lished Annual,  were  necessarily  anything  more 
than  sound,  these  sentiments,  expressed  as  they 
are  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  general 
terms,  would  prove  a  great  deal.  But  unfortunately 
the  clang  of  consecrated  swords,  and  the  screws 
and  cordages  of  parliamentary  piety  tell  a  different 
tale.  May  Cion  fill  tou  with  hatred  to  thb 
Pope!  said  Martin  Luther  to  his  friends,  as  he 
left  Smalcald :  Persat  Diabolus  !  as  the  Burschen 
song  says;  and,  in  the  estimation  of  theologians  in 
a  passion,  every  NON-I  is  the  deviL  Martin  Luther 
rode  a  fiery  steed ;  he  was  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
and  a  little  lack  ef  Christian  charity  and  Protec- 
tant toleration  may  well  be  overlooked  in  him ; 
but  the  mere  pulpit-drum  beaten  and  theological 
anatomists  that  followed  in  the  fierce  strife  of 
wordy  denunciation,  are  altogether  unpardonable. 
These  men  mounted  a  vulgar  hobby-horse,  and 
lashed  it  soundly;  an4  the  name  of  the  hobby- 
hone  was  CHuscH-oBTHoiNaLT,  and  the  name  of 
the  lash  was  the  wbakh  of  man,  and  the  name  of 
the  rider  was  the  Old  Adam  I 

The  intolerant  fspint  of  Protestantism  appean 
historically,  not  mmly  in  the  practice^  but,  with 
marvellous  inconsistency,  also  in  the  principles  of 
Protestants.  Toleration,  indeed,  was  unknown 
in  the  Christian  world,  Protestant,  as  well  as 
Catholic,  till  Arminius,  Grotius,  and  £piscopiuB 
victim  of  the  ever-infamous  synod  of  Dort^  in  Hol- 
land, and  J(^m  Locke,  in  ^igland,  preached  it ; 
and  even  i^ow  in  this  nineteenth  century,  the 
Puseyites,  with  that  grand  ccmsistency  which  char- 
acterises them,luive  not  hesitated  to  relw  all  the 
evils  under  wMeh  sodety  at  present  groans^  to  the 
diabolical  principles  of  toleration.*  Nor  is  then 
anything  wenderftd  here.  It  is  hard  for  an  old 
sinner  to  cut  all  his  sins  at  once ;  and  there  being 
two  things  to  be  d<me  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
cure  the  eye  of  bHndness  and  the  heart  of  bigotry, 
the  latter,  as  the  more  difficult,  was  left  undone* 
Perfect  tokration  is  m  fiiet  only  another  word  for 
perfect  love,  and  perfect  love  is  perfect  Christianity, 
if,  therefore,  we  see  newspapers,  and  reviews^  and 
magazines  of  all  kinds,  preaching  intolerance  in 
some  shape  or  other  publicly  in  this  Protestant 
country,  we  are  to  look  upon  it  with  coolness,  if 
possible,  and  as  a  thing  altogether  natural.  Homer 
has  sung  for  3000  years,  and  prose  still  remains  in 


*  See  tke  teions  utiele  en  SecialiSBi.  (inafterly  Re* 
Tiew;  Idarcb;  I^4i0,p<x9nm, 
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the  world.  Theiniolerahoeof  Protestantism,  which 
the  reverend  divine  above  quoted  denies  to  belong 
to.  the  EstabUshed  Church  of  Scotland,  belongs  not 
to  that  church  indeed,  nor  to  any  other  church 
particularly,  but  to  human  nature  generally.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  universal  manifestations  of  that 
selfishness  of  men,  in  which  the  self-assertion  and 
self-protrusion  necessary  to  energetic  character 
is  so  apt  to  terminate.  All  enthusiasm  and  all 
energy,  with  our  crank  mortal  resolves,  naturally 
rushes  into  intolerance ;  which  the  balance-wheel 
of  wisdom  only  in  an  elect  few  of  God's  own  can 
check.  Hence  alone  we  explain  the  existence  of 
those  persecuting  doctrines  which  the  confessions 
of  the  proper  Protestant  churches,  and  the  writings 
of  the  great  Protestant  divines  set  forth  without  a 
blush.  The  wisest  philosophers  have  believed  in 
astrology ;  the  mildest  magistrates  have  banished 
and  burned  the  most  pious  persons  for  the  fictitious 
crimes  of  heresy  and  witchcraft ;  and  shall  we 
account  it  strange  if  the  most  orthodox  theologians, 
expounding  a  rdigion  of  love,  have  preached  per- 
secution, and  fanned  hatred  systematically? 

For  the  sake  of  those  deluded  partisans  in  this 
country,  or  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  they  (God 
forgive  them!)  intentionally  delude,  asserting  that 
persecution  for  religious  opinions  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Papal  church  only,  and  not  of  the  Protestant, 
we  shall  here  make  an  extract  or  two  from  the 
Protestant  Confessions.  The  Helvetic  Confesnon 
(chap.  XXX.  de  MagistnOu^  says : — ^  Yea,  we  assert 
that  the  care  of  religion  is  the  principal  and  main 
duty  of  the  holy  Magistracy.  Let  them,  therefore, 
draw  the  sword  of  Grod  against  all  malefactors, 
seditious  persons,  robbers,  oppressors,  Uasphemersy 
peijured  persons,  and  against  all  those  whom  Grod 
has  ordered  to  punish  and  to  slay.  Let  them  also 
coeree  heretics  who  are  trufy  haretiesybeing  tncorriffiblej 
and  not  ceasing  to  ofiend  the  majesty  of  God,  and 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church."  And,  in  con- 
formity with  this  doctrine  of  the  Swiss  Churches, 
we  know  that  Michael  Servetus  was  burnt,  and 
that  Sebastian  Castaglio  was  banished,  much  to 
thesatisfaction  of  Calvin,  who  played  the  stem  Dan- 
ton,  and  Beza,  who,  in  his  famous  book,  (foA<0re<fcw 
eamburendisy  seems,  as  it  were,  the  fi^  Mirabeau 
of  Geneva.  In  the  earliest  Scottish  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  was  that  of  the  English  congregation 
of  Geneva,  we  find  the  following  very  violent  and 
intolerant  passage,  denouncing  not  Papists  only, 
but  Anabaptists,  who  were  Protestants.  "^  As 
Moses,  Hezechias,  Josias,  and  other  godly  rulers, 
purged  the  Church  of  God  from  superstitions  and 
idolatry,  so  ike  defence  of  Chrises  Chareh^  ap- 
perkdneth  to  the  Christian  magigtratSy  againsi  aU 
idolaters  and  heretics,  as  Papists,  Anabaptists,  with 
such  links  of  Antichrist,  to  root  out  aU  doctrines 
of  devils  andmen,  as  the  mass,  purgatory,  Limbus 
patrum;*  prayers  to  saints,  and  for  the  dead ;  Free- 
will ;  distinction  of  meats^  apparel,  and  days ;  vows 

*  The  lAmhm  patrwrn  et  infoMttm  la  the  outer  drde  of 
Hell,  sttMrding  to  the  doetrine  of  the  Papists,  where  the 
Bonis  of  the  patriarchs  before  Christ,  and  of  in&nts  dying 
without  baptism,  are  supposed  to  swim  and  wamble  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  which  is  not  danmation,  but  is  certainly 
"*ry  far  from  salvation. 


of  single  life,  presence  at  idol  service,  mjlk's  k  ebii^ 
with  such  like,  which  draw  us  from  the  society  of 
Christ's  Church,  wherein  standeth  only  remission 
of  sins,"  &c.  The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  of 
our  Church,  chap,  x.,  says,  to  the  same  purpose,  with 
pith  and  humour  enough: — ^^It  is  the  office  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  see  that  the  Kirk  be  not  in- 
vaded or  hurt  by  false  teachers,  nor  the  rooms 
thereof  occupied  by  Duxb-dogs,  (moderate  preach- 
ers!) or  Idle  Bellies,  to  assist  and  maintain  the 
discipline  of  the  Kirk,  and  to  punish  those  that  will 
not  dtjf  the  censure  of  the  saime^  without  confounding 
always  one  jurisdiction  with  another :"  this  last 
caneat  meaning,  that  the  magbtrate  is  not  to  take 
it  upon  himself  to  decide  what  heresy  is,  but  this 
being  first  decided  by  the  lUrk,  the  heretic  is  to  be 
^delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,"  to  be  burnt  as 
Servetus  was,  for  denying  the  Trinity,  or  imprisoned 
for  a  few  weeks,  according  to  the  milder  practice 
of  modem  times,  as  Cleave  was,  for  selling  a 
deistical  pamphlet.  These  quotations,  so  strangely 
in  the  teeth  of  the  fair  professions  contained  in  Mr. 
Candlish's  letter  to  the  Dutch  Church,  prove  not 
only  that  the  Scottish  Church  is  not  tolerant,  but 
that  she  considers  persecution  for  religious  opinions, 
by  the  civH  magistrate,  as  a  sacred  duty ;  and  this 
not  only  in  her  old  Confessions,  but  in  that  of 
1647,  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1649,  com- 
monly called  the  Westmintter  Confessiony  which 
repeats  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
shortiy  as  follows,  (chap.  xxiiL,  §  3.).: — ^  The  civil 
magistrate  may  not  assume  the  administration  of 
the  word  and  sacraments^  or  the  power  of  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  yet  he  hath  authority, 
and  it  is  his  Duty,  to  take  order  that  unity  and 
peace  be  preserved,  that  the  truth  of  €rod  be 
kept  pure  and  entire, — ^that  aU  blasphemies  and 
HERESIES  be  suppBESSED — all  comiptions  and  abuses 
in  worship  and  discipline  prevented  and  reformed, 
— all  the  ordinances  of  Grod  duly  settled,  and  ad- 
ministered and  observed.  For  the  better  effecting 
whereof  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  them,  and  to  prondcy  iuU  whatsoever  is 
transacted  in  them  be  according  to  the  lavD  of  GonJ* 
A  notable  passage,  which,  if  established  creeds  were 
not  unchangeable,*  ought  certainly  to  be  changed ; 
for  it  not  only  makes  intolerance  and  persecution 
a  duty  on  all  those  who  subscribe  the  Confession 
of  Faith  without  public  qualification  and  excep- 
tion ;  but  it  establishes  a  sort  of  secular  Popedom, 
or  universal  Episcopate  of  the  magistrate  over  the 
priest, — ^which  stamps  the  seal  of  orthodox  on  all 
the  late  doings  of  the  lawyers,  and  turns  terribly 

*  Comparatively,  of  coarse.  It  is  diffieult  to  change 
any  creed  once  generaUy  recognized,  whether  established 
or  non-established ;  bnt  it  is  very  difficnlt  to  change  an 
established  creed.  The  Dissenters,  however,  in  Scot- 
land deserve  the  highest  praise  for  having  pablicly 
pnrged  their  formula  of  this  damnable  heresy.  They 
qualify  their  subscription  to  the  Confession  with  the 
clause,  ^  It  being  always  understood  that  you  are  not 
required  to  approve  of  anything  in  these  books  which 
teaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or 
persecuting  principles  in  religion.*'  According  to  the 
fair  phraseology  of  Mr.  Candlish,  the  General  Assembly 
ought  to  make  some  qualification  of  the  same  kind. 
But  we  must  imagine  church  creeds  are  crasy  through- 
ottty  seeing  b9W  fearfUl  churchmen  iwe  to  touch  them, 
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into  the  hidicToiis  the  sahliine  Hildehrandistic  atti- 
tude in  which  the  Church  nowaffocts  to  stand  before 
the  banded  principalities  and  powers  of  this  world, 
esger,  no  doubt,  to  pounce  upon  the  tithes. 

These  extracts  from  the  symbolical  books  of  the 
Pratestaut  Churches,  (and  having  these,  it  is  quite 
mmoccasary  to  point  out  doctrines  of  intolerance 
from  the  writings  of  their  doctors,*)  prove  not  so 
nmch  the  inconsistency  of  Protestant  practice  with 
Protestant  principles — ^which  were  a  small  offence 
— es  the  inconsistency  of  Protestant  principles  with 
themselves,  which  is  a  sorry  sight.    For  the  sacer- 
dotal Christians,  both  Roman  and  Anglican,  when 
they  preach  and  practice  persecution,  are  consistent 
in  erery  point.     They  believe  that  the  Church 
is  a  living  and  visible  theocracy,  instituted  and 
maintained  by  God  for  teaching  divine  truth;  and 
keeping  the  moral  world  in  some  decent  sort  of 
Older ;  according  to  which  doctrine  the  rod  in  the 
hand  of  the  bishop  is  truly  in  the  hand  of  God ; 
and  in  this  chastisement  we  ought  to  rejoice,  for 
''whom  God  loveth  he  chasteneth."    But  the  Pro- 
testant Church  having  abolished  the  priesthood, 
and  publicly  declared  tiie  majority  of  each  indivi- 
dual intellect,  whose  instincts  cry  for  emanci- 
pation, can  no  longer,  with  any  consistency,  keep 
the  world  under  tutors  and  curators.    In  so  far, 
therefore,  as  we  Protestants  cherish  or  practise 
intolerance  in  any  point,  we  live  in  habitual  con- 
tiadiction  to  ounelves,  and  cairy  about  with  us 
tlm%  according  to  Schiller,t  the  true  and  real 
miseiy,  and  genuine  hell  of  a  rational  being.    It 
veie  well,  hovrever,  after  all,  if  our  self-contradic- 
tion oould  be  confined  to  principles ;  and  if,  preach- 
ing doctrines  of  devils,  we,  like  Epicurus,  a>uld 
boast  to  practise  the  precepts  of  angels.     But 
our  practice,  though  not  quite  so  bad  as  our  prin- 
riplo,  on  this  point,  is  bad  enough ;  for,  though 
we  have  (not  with  the  best  grace,  it  must  be  con- 
fesKd)  repealed  much  of  the  practical  intolerance 
that,  to  our  shame,  remained  in  the  British  statute- 
book  longer  than  in  any  other  calling  itself  Chris- 
tian^  there  still  remains  a  remnant  in  respectable 

• 

*  The  title  of  Calvin's  fiunous  book  against  Serve- 
tos  is  enon^  to  show  his  sentiments, — "^  Defensio 
Orthodoxs  Fidei  de  Sanctd  Trinitate  contra  Errores 
Mieliaelis  SerYeti  Hispani;  nbi  ostenditnr  H<Braico8 
jw€  giadH  eoereendoBy  et  nominatim  de  hoc  tarn  impio 
jiste  et  merito  samptnm  Grenevso  ftaisse  sappliciom." 
Stephan,  1554,  4to.  Those  who  wish  to  see  how  much 
fire  and  brimstone  a  wrathftil  Protestant  doctor  can 
belch,  may  read  Beza's  famous  tract  mentioned  in  the 
text  Such  fools  do  the  best  men  make  of  themselves 
w]ien  they  get  into  a  religions  jxunoii. 
f  ''Self-contradiction  istheomy  wrong.*' —  WalUfutetn, 
t  Austria,  one  of  the  most  despotic  countries  in  Europe, 
lad  religions  toleration  nearly  perfect,  sixty  years  ago, 
tboiks  to  Joseph;  with  us  only  since  1829.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  recent  proceedings  in  the  Tyrol 
akow  that  Mettemieh  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  priests, 
tad  that  it  is  not  in  Scotland  only  that  clerical  presump- 
tiea,  which  is  a  thing  overtopping  Lucifer's,  may  dare 
pibtidy  to  pluck  the  beard  of  the  Statute-Book  ;  but 
ve  are  aware  also  that  Protatant  Prussia,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  episeopate,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Con- 
Mon  of  Faith  commits  to  the  civil  magistrate/prac- 
tises  the  same  kind  of  persecution  in  Silesia  ;  and  we 
how,  fhrther,  and  see  with  sore  eyes  daily,  that  there 
13  a  luge  party  in  this  country  of  frantic  and  venomous 
BMD,  who  deal  wMksale  in  the  vnlgarest  vituperation 


lustihood,  as  recent  H^cts  of  Parliament  anent  jail- 
chaplaincies,  school-inspectorships,  and  other  small 
matters  of  t^at  kind,  sufficientiy  testify.*  Nay, 
we  may  say  truly — and  the  more  publicly  it  is 
confessed  the  better — that  bigotry  is  engrained  in 
theBritish  constitution ;  (being  eradicated  by  slow 
degrees,  every  small  branch  lopped  off  requiring  a 
gigantic  wrench,  and  bleeding  copiously;)  that 
oppression  of  our  poor  Romanist  brother  Uves  a 
hereditary  guilt  in  our  members,  as  the  spoil  of 
Poland  stands  a  Cain's-mark  on  the  broad  brow  of 
Russia  ;  and  that  the  glorious  1688,  good  as  it  was 
in  its  own  time  and  place,  was,  in  the  eye  of  God, 
only  a  sectarian  revolution,  a  heresy,  (  du^%(tig  in 
the  Scripture  sense,)  and  an  accursed  thing ;  for 
every  revolution  that  celebrates  in  theological 
hatred,  and  stereotypes  by  civil  penalties,  the 
triumph  of  one  religious  faction  over  another,  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  This  is 
manifest.  For  the  great  principle  of  Christianity, 
as  we  all  know,  but  very  few  of  us  practise,  is 
LovB  Thhte  Enkk t  ;  and  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is 
neither  Protestantnor  Papist,  Episcopalian  nor  Pres- 
byterian, but  a  new  creature.  And  if  any  man 
say.  that  religious  tests  and  civil  disab]litie87-K)f 
which  not  a  few  still  rem^n  in  this  land — are  not 
persecution  and  intolerance,  that  man  Lb  a  sophist, 
For  whether  you  cut  off  my  leg  or  shut  up  the 
road  where  I  am  walking,  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  I  cannot  always  choose  another  road. 
Murder,  according  to  the  gospel  doctrine,  is  com- 
mitted not  only  by  those  who  kill,  but  by  those  who 
call  their  brother  Raca ;  and  they  are  intolerant  not 
merely  or  mainly  who  bum  heretics,  but  who 
delight  to  maintain  an  unrighteous  oKendcmty 
(call  it  Protestant  or  call  it  Papist)  over  any  class 
of  their  fellow  men,  and  deny  or  grudge  to  the 
poor  Samaritan  called  a  Dissenter,  the  £ree  parti- 
cipation of  the  quiet  waters  and  green  pastures  oa 
God's  Catholic  bounty. 

Let  us  ask,  in  condusion,  what  are  the  signs  of 
the  times  in  respect  of  Protestantism?  Are  we 
advancing  or  are  we  retrograding?  for  the  present 
paper  is  written  to  no  purpose  unless  it  lead  to  a 
serious  asking,  and  a  serious  answering  of  this 
question.  It  appears  a  hard  task  to  read  the  pre- 
sent times ;  for  many  strange  beasts  have  appeared 
that  are  not  only  large  in  bulk,  but  also  bellow,' 
like  bulls  of  Bashan,  Uke  the  young  lion  rejoicing 
in  his  strength;  and  such  things  are  apt  to  fill  the 
minds  of  men  with  undue  terrors.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  we  may  say  that  genuine  Protestantism  is 


and  calumny  against  their  Christian  brethren  of  the 
Romish  persuasion,  and  who  have  not  scrupled  to  bind 
with  chains,  and  to  load  with  heavy  burdens  the  backs 
of  a  whole  people,  for  no  other  alleged  crime  than  what 
is  rather  a  virtue,  that  they  conscientiously  adhere  to 
the  religion  of  the  great  minority  of  the  Christian  Church. 
But  we  are  now,  thank  God,  seeing  the  end  of  these 
things,  in  a  manner  ;  ecclesiastical  bigotry  is  dead  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  country  ;  and  the  persecuting  portion 
of  the  Anglican  clergy  are  merely  raising  a  sublime  howl 
that,  like  fionous  people,  they  may  die  dramatically : 
AUon\  IktnUm,  point  defaiblestef 

*  See  tiie  eloquent  speech  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander at  the  dinner  hitely  given  in  Edinburgh  to  Adam 
Black,  Esq. 
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on  the  incfeaee  amongit  ii8«  TheiiKareaseofknow^ 
}edge  iftiid  the  spread  of  genuine  edueation  inBures 
thia,  excepting  always  suoh  artificial  education  as 
aristoeratio  young  men  receive  at  Oxford,  which 
only  confirms  prejudices;  but  Oxonians  are  a 
small  part  of  the  British  people.  As  for  Puseyism, 
it  is  nothing  new,  and  more  a  magnificent  toy 
of  the  cleigy  than  a  god  before  which  the  sound 
sense  of  England  will  ever  bend.  The  sacerdotal 
oreature  slept  for  a  century,  and  now  awakes ; 
no  man,  at  any  time,  had  a  right  to  say  that  the 
Anglican  Church  ever  was  a  Protestant  church; 
and  no  man  has  now  any  right  to  be  surprised  if 
it  publicly  declares  itself  a  Popish  Ghurdli,  We 
ought  raUier  to  rejoice,  that  such  as  the  Anglican 
Church  io  ■  a  sacerdotal,  and  therefore  an  intolerant 
diurch — itnowshowsitselfyandvauntsitself.  There 
is  honesty  in  this;  and  an  honest  devil  is  little 
dangerous ;  at  least  it  was  not  this  sort  of  a  devil  that 
t(»npted  Eve  in  Paradise.  But  the  Church  of  Engs 
land;  that  is  to  say,  the  clergy  and  the  clerical 
interests,  are  one  thing;  the  English  people  are 
another,  and  a  very  different  thing.  Of  these 
latter  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  that  theb  grand 
moral  instinets,  their  habits,  the  whole  stamp  of 
their  character  and  tone  of  their  being,  are,  and 
win  remain  essentiaUy  Protestant.  Looking  to 
Scotland  again,  and  the  hiUs  of  our  own  Cove« 
santers  (God  bless  their  bones!)  if  the  cleigy 
of  that  part  of  the  Church  which  rejoices  in 
the  stamp  of  the  magistrate,  are  honest  in  their 
professed  desire  to  reinstate  the  body  of  the 
brethren  into  theur  original  controlling  functions^ 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  as 
little  sacerdotal  as  it  is  secular,  we  see  in  this  non- 
intrusion movement  a  grand  resurrection  of  genuine 
Protestant  principles,  for  which  Grod  be  praised! 
Hty  only  that  they  diould  have  blundered  in  the 
means,  fighting  the  cause  of  God  with  the  weapons 
of  the  devil, — ^for  that  independeno$  principle  of 
theirs  again,  or  claim  of  exemption  from  the  laws 
of  the  land,  is  Popery  worse  than  Hildebrand's,*— 
a  compound  of  impudence  and  folly  truly  deplo- 
rable. But  they  will  get  over  this  some  way  or 
other,  by  Grod's  blessing,  t/M^  ore  honbst;  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  pardoned  for  worse  sins,  having 


committed  them  in  ignorance.  Let  them  have  a  can, 
however,  what  they  do  in  other  matters ;  especially 
in  that  afiair  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wright  of  Borth- 
wick,  who  stands  before  them  at  present  accused 
of  BBBBST.  The  public  eye  is  upon  them  here; 
and  if  it  turns  out  that  this  man,  being  a  good 
Christian,  and  a  philosophical  thinker,  and  in  boUi 
capacities  an  honour  to  any  Christian  church,  is 
oast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  for  small  matters  of  real  or 
imagined  disagreement  with  the  WestmnOw 
Oonfurion;  then  there  will  remain  no  doubt  what- 
ever about  a  very  lamentable  matter,  vie.,  that  the 
indwelling  Popery  of  Presbyterian  Protestantism 
is  yet  very  strong.  It  will  be  declared  pablicly 
before  moi,  that  there  is  no  right  ai  private  judg- 
ment within  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  least 
not  to  the  dergy.*  It  will  be  declared  that  the 
ministers  of  the  word  are  mere  parrots  and 
blmd  traDBmkten,  upon  whom  cieed  you  can 
count  in  all  points  as  upon  a  calculating  ma- 
diine  by  Babbage;  or  it  will  be  declared  that  the 
Church  ia  founded  aa  h3rpocrisy  and  humbug,  and 
that  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  may  think  what  he 
pleases  on  matters  of  faitih  within  the  range  of  the 
Bible,  onfy  let  him  not  speak  out*  It  will  be  declared 
that  we  are  Papists,  swearing,  not  by  one,  but  by 
many  Popes;  tiuit  we  hold  the  Bible  as  in  itself 
worthless,  only  a  sort  of  commentary  on  the 
shorter  Cateddsm;  and  that,  whereas  the  Papists 
worship  an  idol  with  a  beasf  s  head,  our  idol  has 
the  head  of  a  man,  but  is  an  idol  still.  But  there 
is  fidth  to  be  put  in  the  Church  of  Scodand,  notwith- 
standing many  ofiences.  Hold  on  gallantly,  tovgh 
old  dup,  for  thou  art  dear  to  the  gods !  Hold  on,  not 
by  the  tithes  only  or  mainly,  (for  therein  thy  life 
certainly  oonsisteth  not,)  but  by  honourable  prin- 
ciple, and  by  a  good  conscience !  And  if  thou  hast 
been  playing  fantastic  tricks  latteriy,  Before  high 
Heaven,  b^  God's  forgiveness  to  day,  if  thou  wilt, 
and  be  wise  to-morrow,  if  thou  canst. 

*  The  Bishop  of  Iiondon,  in  fiMt,  deolamd  this  some  time 
ago  in  Parliament,  witii  regard  to  the  sacerdotal  Church 
of  £ngland,--one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  oar  As- 
sembly, with  regard  to  the  democratic  Qmrch  of  Scot* 
land,  should  declare  the  eontnuy. 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


BOKO  TO  A  &06S« 


Mt  beautiM  rose  \  a  song  for  thee 

This  shiny  month  of  June : 
Thy  red  buds  brighten  every  tree, 

And  BO  my  heart  in  tune 
Would  carol  thy  beauty,  Star  of  the  Wildwood, 
Image  and  joy  of  careless  childhood. 

I  strive  to  sing,  but  mine  eyes  grow  dim  ; 

I  fray  thy  leaves  away ; 
And  the  music  sinks  to  a  fimeral  hymn 

For  thy  declining  day. 
How  shall  I  mng  thee.  Star  of  the  Wildwoodj 
TrembliDg  and  sad  like  adyanoing  childhood 


Slower  the  intiaie  and  slacker  the  string 

Thy  heart  of  hearts  is  torn; 
And  the  delicate  hues  of  thine  innermost  ring 

Are  stripped,  and  stained,  and  gone. 
How  shall  I  mourn  thee.  Star  of  the  Wildwood, 
Hayished  away  like  the  joys  of  childhood ! 

I^ent  the  minstrel  and  broken  the  string ; 

Thy  light  is  fled  for  ever. 
Never  more  may  the  shower  fresh  fragianey  bri^gj 

But  the  spirit  would  break  to  say  Nfvjsfu 
Sadly  I  weep  thee.  Star  of  the  Wildwood, 
Utterly  lost  like  the  joys  of  chUdhood* 
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BY  BON  GAULTIEB. 


I  SAB  finiahftd  my  imth  tT]mbler,«*it  might  be, 
my  dfiveftih,  though  I  rather  think  not ;  I  should 
ink,  hQf«v«v«r,  wish  to  be  poritlve,  as  one  ia  apt  to 
be  im4  ovtet  exact  in  his  arithmetic  upon  Uiese 
oeciamw^ — the  sugar  had  been  drc^ped  into  the 
RfBiiile  quantity  of  Glenlivet,  for  what  Stemhold 
tad  Hopkina  esdl  **  another  of  the  same/'  and  I 
nu  iqMm  the  point  of  giving  the  lemon  a  farewell 
Bqaeae,  when  my  digits  were  arrested  by  a  furious 
Tiig  ai  the  door-bell.    ^  The  devil t"  I  mentally 
ejaculated,  to  adopt  the  slang  phrase  of  Bentley's 
tliMft-volume men,  **  who  ealls  so  loud  and  late? 
That  ^Mpated  dog.  Jack  Slammer,  I  suppose, 
neliiig,  in  a  state  of  transeendant  mystification, 
fr»m  tlM  Rainbow,  and  rampant  for  devilled  kid- 
n^  and  hrandy-and-water :  or  Master  Quick- 
fidget,  bunting  with  some  new  theory  of  Greek 
netree^  and  oome  to  drench  me  with  anapaests, 
catalectic  trimeters,  doehmiaoa,  and  Cretic  endings. 
Armin  on^,  bores  both !    This,*'  I  continued, 
peoring  the  steaming  water  from  the  capacious 
kettle  into  my  tumbler,  ^  This  it  is  to  be  known 
ior  a  home-keeping  sober  fellow !    Yom  are  sure 
to  have  yonr  peace  invaded  at  the  very  time  when 
yon  want  to  be  left  to  tranquil  meditation."    Here 
I  eat  short  my  **  mental  ejaculations,*'  and  waited 
the  entrance  of  my  hand-maiden,  whom  I  now 
heard  dattoring  up  the  staircase,  after  opening  the 


She  entered  and  handed  to  me  a  card,  on  which 
I  read  with  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  a 
weakness  of  the  optic  nerves,  to  which  gentlemen 
of  my  habits  are  subject  at  an  advanced  hour  in 
the  evening,  the  name  ^*  Ms.  John  Daloleish, 
F.IfaE.,  Sncm^B^s  Battery."  The  gentleman  to 
lihom  the  card  banged,  she  stated,  was  below, 
and  wished  particularly  to  see  me.  Now,  who  Mr. 
John  Dalgleish  was,  or  what  peculiar  attribute  of 
his  moral  nature  might  be  indicated  by  the  hiero- 
glyphical  F.L.E.  appended  to  his  name,  I  was  at 
loss  to  divine.  Steele's  Batteiy !  I  had  heard  the 
same  before,  and  it  seemed  to  carry  with  it  not  the 
most  ftahionable  reputation.  Indeed,  after  refresh- 
ing my  memory  with  a  glass  of  my  last  brewage, 
IieodUected  that  it  vras  a  venerable  pile  which 
frowned  upon  the  Canongate,  and  which  was  cele- 
brated in  the  municipal  records  as  a  favourite 
Rtreat  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  whose 
especial  superintendence  society  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  providing  an  efficient  constabulary  force. 
I  trembled  for  a  new  umbrella  and  cloak,  which  I 
knew  vrere  in  the  lobby  down  stairs  ;  as  it  seemed 
more  than  probable  that  the  owner  of  the  card 
might  by  this  time  have  put  himself  in  rapport 
with  tiiese  articles  during  the  servant's  absence, 
and  have  been  suddenly  called  away  without  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  magnetic  re- 
lation.   Sach  thiBgs  had  happened.    It  seemed. 


however,  that  I  did  him  wrong ;  for  upon  desiring 
my  Dinah  to  show  the  stranger  up  stairs, — ^not, 
however,  till  I  had  locked  up  certain  little  articles 
of  silver  plate  which  were  upon  the  table, — I  heard 
a  heavy  step  upon  the  stair,  and  immediately  after 
my  viater  presented  himself  to  toy  view. 

If  I  were  to  say  that  his  appearance  was  engag* 
ing,  I  doubt  whether  I  could  reconcile  the  state- 
ment with  that  regard  to  truth,  which  is  the  pri- 
mary characteristic  of  a  gentleman.  His  features 
were  certainly  not  classical.  They  were  neither 
Grecian  nor  Roman,  but  of  a  composite  order  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  Were  I  to  express  myself  in 
the  lucid  phraseology  of  the  Coleridgean  philosophy, 
I  should  say  that  ^  his  facial  structure  was  idio- 
syncratically  homogeneous."  A  low  forehead,  tra- 
versed by  dusty  farrows,  shaggy  eye-brows  that 
beetled  over  a  pair  of  eyes  in  which  low  cunning 
was  the  prominent  expression ;  an  expression  which 
was  agreeably  set  off  by  a  squint,  as  if  each  optic 
were  keeping  up  a  perpetual  espionage  on  the  other, 
for  fear  its  neighbour  should  play  it  a  trick ;  a  nose, 
to  which  some  moving  accident  had  giVen  what 
heralds  term  ^  a  bend  sinister ;"  and  a  large  sensual 
mouth,  resting  upon  a  jaw  of  corresponding  char- 
acter, were  the  beauties  which  suggested  them- 
selves upon  a  first  introduction.  His  hair  was  in 
a  state  of  nature,  unpolluted  by  comb  or  brush ; 
and,  to  judge  by  his  complexion,  soap  was  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  in  which  he  had  at  no  period  of 
his  life  felt  a  peculiar  interest.  He  had  on,  what, 
by  a  poetical  license,  might  be  called  a  white  neck- 
cloth, which  hung  in  limp  and  crumpled  folds  over 
a  shirt,  that  at  a  remote  epoch  of  its  history  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  whiter  while  his  lank 
ungainly  figure  was  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  faded  black, 
which  had  obviously  not  been  made  for  him,  but 
appeared  to  be  an  ingenious  selection  from  the 
wardrobes  of  three  individuals  of  very  various  di- 
mensions. All  this  a  glance  revealed  to  my  ad- 
miring eyes,  and  peiplexed  me  in  a  corresponding 
degree  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  this  extra- 
ordinary visiter.  I  had  seen  the  face  before,  but 
where  1  knew  not. 

Mr.  John  Dalgleish  introduced  himself  with  an 
apology  for  the  unseasonable  hour  which  he  had 
selected  for  his  visit,  stating,  that  from  motives 
which  I  should  respect  and  appreciate,  did  I  know 
them,  but  which  he  should  not  trouble  me  with  at 
present,  he  deemed  it  expedient  not  to  mix  too  much 
with  society  by  day-light.  Unreasonable  preju- 
dices still  darkened  the  intellects  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Not  that  he  cared  for  himself,  not  he !  He 
might  say,  that,  as  a  general  principle,  he  didn't 
give  a  —  for  the  world ;  but  to  have  been  seen 
paying  a  gentleman  of  my  respectability  a  forenoon 
visits  might  have  in  some  measure  compromised 
his  own  as  well  as  my  reputation, 
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t  profesaed  iny  obligationsy  remarking,  at  the 
8&tAe  time,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  rea- 
son of  my  being  faYoured  with  a  visit  at  all. 

'^  Why,  sir,  that's  just  what  I  was  coming  to. 
All  in  good  time !  You,  that  are  a  scholar,  and  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession, 

Fortia  yerbosi  natus  ad  arma  fori, 

as  I  may  say,  know  that  everything  in  the  orato- 
rical way  has  got  three  divisions, — ^beginning, 
middle,  and  end ;  and,  of  course,  in  addressing  your 
honour  on  the  present  occasion,  you  can't  expect  me 
to  come  to  the  peroration,  before  I  get  my  feet  well 
into  the  exordium.  But,  ask  pardon,  sir ;  perhaps 
you'd  order  me  up  a  drop  o'  summat.  It  has  run- 
ed  elderly  females  all  the  way  along,  and  I'd  like  to 
be  wet  within  as  well  as  without,  rojfther  as  not, 
just  for  uniformity's  sake,  if  you've  no  objections." 

A  queer  customer,  and  seems  to  have  some  fun 
in  him.  Sink  your  gentility,  Bob  my  boy,  and  let 
him  have  a  tumbler  of  your  Glenlivet.  Princes 
dine  with  beggars  in  the  East ;  kings  have  messed 
with  gaberlunzies, — ^love  of  liquor,  according  to 
Socrates,  levels  all  distinctions.  Muttering  these 
and  such  like  excuses,  to  reconcile  myself  to  the 
semi-social  hob  and  nobbery  of  such  a  raff,  I  pro- 
vided him  with  a  tumbler,  and  handed  him  ^'  the 
PM^terials."  His  dexterous  infusion  of  these,  and 
chuckle  of  anticipation,  as  he  ^  kersened  them  with 
skreeching  water,"  proclaimed  his  intimate  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  drinking  usages  of  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland. 

'*  Ha,  the  real  thing !  The  genuine  peat-reek, 
et  nullus  error  !  Your  health,  sir,  by  your  leave, 
— ^no  offence,  I  hope?"  he  continued,  seeing  me 
draw  myself  up  with  a  recoil  from  his  offensive 
familiarity,  with  very  much  of  a  "  Paws  off,  Pom- 
pey ! "  air.  I  reminded  him  that  he  had  not  yet 
explained  why  he  had  waited  on  me.   . 

^*  Well,  to  come  to  the  point,  you  see,  sir,  this  is 
the  way  of  it.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  a 
younker  called  Jack  Fireblood,  whom  you  were 
in  the  habit  of  associating  with,  some  six  years  and 
a  half  ago,  at  Heidelberg  V* 

**  Fireblood  !  Heidelberg  !  How  the  deuce  do 
you  come  to  know  that. I  was  ever  at  Heidelberg ; 
and  Fireblood, — what  do  you  know  of  him  ?" 

"  Why,  not  much,  certainly, — only  this,  that  he 
died  last  Wednesday  morning  of  a  vegetable  break- 
fast, that  did  not  altogether  agree  with  his  digestive 
system.'* 

^  A  vegetable  breakfast !  what  do  you  mean?" 

''  Mean !  well  now,  the  like  of  that !  And  so 
you  do  not  perceive,  that  this  is  what  Dr.  Lardner 
calls  a  delicate  form  of  expression  for  *  a  hearty 
choke  with  caper  sauce.' " 

''  As  we  live  we  learn,  sir ;  I  am  much  beholden 
to  you  for  the  information,"  I  replied,  hardly  able 
to  repress  my  disgust  at  the  brutal  jocularity  of 
the  wretch. 

^  Don't  mention  it,  I  beg  of  you.  But  I  think 
you  said  you  knew  Fireblood?" 

'*  I  certainly  do  remember  a  person  of  that  name, 
whom  I  occasionally  encountered  in  Heidelberg,  at 
the  roistering  meetings  of  our  fellow-students,  where 
he  always  figured  among  the  most  uproarious,— 


drank  the  most  beer,  swore  the  deepest  oaths,  sang 
^e  noisiest  songs,  and  fought  the  most  duels.  He 
was  a  thorough-paced  renowner,  the  terror  of  Phil- 
istines, the  pride  of  raffish  Burschen.  A  sad  scamp ! 
Know  him,  indeed  ?  One  does  not  soon  forget  those 
of  his  friends,  who  honour  him  by  levying  such  libe- 
ral contributions  on  his  purse,  as  he  did  on  mine. 
The  rascal,  he  walked  off,  too,  at  last,  with  some  of 
my  best  books  and  manuscripts.  There  was  a 
MS.  of  mine,  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  fifty 
pounds, — ^  OedHnke  wher  Did^er^y  mn  Werden 
und  Wesen,*  *  The  Art  and  Mystery  of  Convey- 
ancing in  all  its  departments,  philosophically  con- 
sidered.' He  robbed  me  of  that ;  and  Europe  is  to 
this  day  without  a  psychological  analysis  of  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  transmis- 
sion of  property  by  simple  manual  appropriation 
proceeds.  If  it  is  this  Fireblood  you  mean,  I  cer- 
tainly did  know  him." 

^'  Sir,  you  have  described  the  very  man.  *  I  knew 
him,  Horatio ;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest ! '  The  fact 
is,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the  gentleman  in 
his  last  moments.  I  gave  him  my  professional  as- 
sistance, at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  judicial 
authorities— adjusted  in  fact  the  cravat  he  died  in. 
These  are  trying  moments,  sir,  to  a  man  of  bene- 
volent sensibilities,  but  public  duty "     His 

emotion  and  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  were 
swamped  in  a  glass  of  toddy.  *^  That  fatal  morn- 
ing," he  resumed,  **  he  put  a  packet  of  papers  into 
my  hands,  and  urged,  as  the  request  of  a  dying  man, 
that  I  should  wait  upon  you  and  deliver  them  in- 
to your  own  hands.  Tell  him,  said  he,  that  I  name 
him  my  literary  executor.  The  nomination,  he 
will  say,  for  he  is  a  scrupulous  lawyer,  is  null  as 
being  merely  nuncupative ;  but  there  is  no  one  likely 
to  question  it  in  his  case.  Excellent  Bob  Short ! 
He  can  appreciate  the  principles  upon  which  my 
little  works  have  been  constructed.  I  have  struck 
into  a  new  path.  A  remorseless  executive  has 
thought  fit  to  transport  me  beyond  the  seas  of  time, 
for  slicing  the  weasand  of  a  paltry  haberdasher, 
who  chose  to  make  a  racket  whilst  I  was  illustrat- 
ing practically  my  ideas  upon  the  possession  and 
use  of  property.  But  although  my  career  of  glory 
is  thus  stopped  in  transkuy  as  it  was  soaring  to- 
wards its  meridian,  I  have  one  comfort ;  for,  a; 
Lord  Falkland  says, 

How  many  be  there,  when  they  die,  die  aU  I 
X  am  not  one  of  those  ! 

No,  my  verses  will  live  after  me,  and  proclaim  t< 

the  delighted  world,  that  poetry  and  prigging  an 

henceforth  married  in  immortal  union.      I  giv< 

Bob  Short  the  preference  as  the  medium  of  uslicr 

ing  my  little  poemettes  to  the  world ;  because,  of  al 

my  old  chums,  I  borrowed  most  money  from  him 

besides  that  I  am  indebted  to  an  unpublished  worl 

of  his,  which  I  helped  myself  to  the  loan  of,  fo: 

what  I  may  call  a  liberal  education  in  the  profes 

sion  which  I  have  lately  pursued  with  credit,  and 

save  in  one  instance,  with  success.    He  taught  nii 

^thie  humanities'  of  my  art.     Give  him  thes( 

papers,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  re 

quite  you  with — ^not  less  than  half  a  sovereign." 

With  this  Mr.  John  Dalgleish  drew  forth  an( 

handed  to  me  a  bundle  of  soiled  and  crumple< 
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papers,  vhich,  upon  glancing  at  them^  I  saw  con- 
tained a  qnantity  of  Tersee  of  varibus  kinds,  inter- 
spened  with  a  few  funereal  fragments  of  my  long- 
lost  Treatise. 

I  made  TarionB  inq[airie8  at  Fireblood's  messen- 
ger regarding  that  gentleman's  career ;  from  which 
I  learned,  that  after  his  expulsion  from  Heidelberg, 
he  had  returned  to  London,  where  he  speedily  got 
lid  of  the  remnants  of  the  small  fortune  which  had 
been  left  him  by  an  nncle.  As,  however,  like  the 
man  in  Farqnhar's  play,  ^  he  had  been  bred  a 
gentleman,  and  had  no  estate,  but  mnst  have  his 
*  leman'  and  his  bottle,  through  the  prejudice  of 
education,"  he  had,  in  order  to  raise  tiie  supplies, 
betaken  himself  to  such  resources  as  a  nimble  wit 
presented  to  a  not  over-scrupulous  conscience. 

Tlie  diee  was  too  mnch  with  him,  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending  he  laid  waste  his  time. 

But  having  been  detected  in  false  play,  he  was 
kicked  out  of  one  hell  after  another,  tUl,  finding 
them  aU  too  hot  to  hold  him,  he  had  applied  his 
energies  to  the  noble  science  of  bank  robbery, — a 
serere  pursuit,  from  which  he  unbended  occasion- 
ally to  a  little  light  fancy  work,  in  the  way  of  simple 
bniglarious  entries.  In  one  of  these  skirmishes, 
dining  a  professional  visit  to  Glasgow,  he  had  been 
found  upon  the  premises  by  the  proprietor,  a  bull- 
headed  haberdasher  of  the  name  of  Hoskins,  who 
had  offered  resistance  of  such  a  determined  charac- 
ter, that  Fireblood  felt  himself  called  upon  to  cut 
the  carotid  of  the  measurer  of  tapes  with  that  un- 
fortunate individual's  own  earring-knife.  He  was 
apprehended,  tried,  condemned,  and  hung.  Thus, 
in  tibe  bloom  of  youth  and  blackguardism,  perished 

Fireblood. 

He  was  one 
Of  many  thousand  snch,  that  die  betimes, 
Whoie  story  is  a  fragment  known  to  few. 

As  my  uncouth  visiter  had  now  to  all  appear- 
ance brought  hia  visit  to  what  Milton  calls  ^*  a  full 
and  perfect  dose,"  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  placing  in  his  itching  palm  the  promised  guerdon 
of  half  a  sovereign,  and  marshalling  him  to  the 
door ;  which  I  did  in  person,  being  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfied that  his  bump  of  acquisitiveness  was  so 
feebly  developed  as  to  reduce  the  probability  of  his 
not  using  his  **  pickers  and  stealers"  to  a  moral 
certainty. 

Returning  to  my  room,  which  I  found  impreg- 
nated with  the  damp  and  musty  atmosphere  which 
Mr.  John  Dalglei^,  F.L.E.,  habitually  carried 
about  witli  bim,  I  seated  myself  to  the  perusal  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  umquhOe  Jack  Fireblood. 
The  first  thing  which  caught  my  eye  was  a  fiy-leaf, 
obriously  destined  for  the  title-page,  on  whidi  were 
inscribed  these  words, — 

FLOWERS  OF  HEMP ; 

on,  THE 

NEWGATE   GARLAND. 

BT  ONB  OF  TH|  FAIOLV. 
Wee^  of  gkxrioua  feature !— WoaiwwoRiH. 

This  was  followed  by  a  dedication,  in  these 
tmns:--- 


TO  THE  AUTH06S 


OF 


Eugene  Aram,  Paul  Clifford,  Bookwood,  Jack  Sheppard, 
Oliver  Twist,  &c.,  whom  the  author  has  made  it  his 
study  to  emulate,  in  twining  a  few  poetical  garlands 
for  that  noble  monument  of  learning  and  sdence  which 
they  haye  raised, 


IN 


THE  THIEVES*  LITERATURE 

OF 

MERRY  ENGLAND. 

On  the  back  of  a  Soimet,  to  ^'  — — -  Greenaore, 
Esquire,  the  nnfortnnate  author  of  the  Edgeware 
Road  Tragedy,'*  conceired  in  a  spirit  of  glowing 
enthusiasm,  tempered  with  the  pathos  of  a  sublime 
tenderness,  were  a  few  jottings  apparently  destined 
to  have  been  wrought  up  into  a  preface. 

*^  To  rescue,'*  said  one  of  these  passages,  '*  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  martyrs  of  independence, 
to  throw  around  the  mighty  names  that  flash  upon 
us  from  the  squalor  of  the  Chronicles  of  Newgate 
the  radiance  of  a  storied  imagination,  to  clothe  the 
gibbet  and  the  hulks  in  'golden  exhalations  of  the 
dawn,*  and  secure  for  the  boozing  ken  and  the  gin 
palace  that  hold  upon  the  general  sympathies  which 
has  been  too  long  monopolized  by  the  cottage  and 
the  drawing-room,  has  been  the  aim  and  the 
achieyement  of  many  recent  authors  of  distinction. 
How  they  haye  succeeded,  let  the  populous  state 
of  the  public  jails  attest.  The  office  of  *  dubsman' 
has  ceased  to  be  a  sinecure,  and  the  public  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
these  useful  fuifetionaries  have  now  got  something 
to  do  for  their  salaries.  The  number  of  their 
pupils  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  diminished.  But  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Many  an  untenanted  cell  still  echoes  only  to  the 
sighs  of  its  own  loneliness.  New  jails  are  rising 
around  us,  which  require  to  be  filled.  The  Peni- 
tentiary presently  erecting  at  Perth  is  of  the  most 
commodious  description. 

**  In  this  state  of  things,  I  have  bethought  my- 
self of  throwing,  in  the  words  of  Groethe, '  my  com 
into  the  great  seed-field  of  time,*  in  hopes  that  it 
may  blossom  to  purposes  of  great  public  utility. 
The  aid  of  poetry  has  hitherto  been  but  partially 
employed  in  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  Conveyancing, 
especially  in  its  higher  branches.  Or  where  the 
muse  has  shown  herself,  it  has  been  but  in  the 
evanescent  glimpses  of  a  song.  She  has  plumed 
her  wings  for  no  sustained  flight.    *    *    * 

^  The  power  of  poetry  over  the  heart  and  im- 
pulses of  man  has  been  recognised  by  all  writers, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  Serjeant  Talfourd.  In 
dexterous  hands,  it  has  been  known  to  subvert  a 
severe  chastity  by  the  insinuations  of  a  holy  flame 
to  dothe  impurity  in  vestments 

Bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  Sgjit ; 

to  exalt  spleen  into  elevation  of  soul,  and  selfish- 
ness into  a  noble  scorn  of  the  world ;  to  confound 
the  limits  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  with  the  lofty 
cadences  of  an  enthumstic  style,  to  ennoble  th^ 
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vulgar  and  to  sanctify  the  low.  How  much  may- 
he  done,  with  an  engine  of  such  power,  in  increas- 
ing the  numbers  of  *  The  Family/*  may  readily 
be  conceived.  The  muse  of  Faking,  fair  daughter 
of  the  herald  Mercury,  claims  her  place  among  the 

*  Mystic  Nine.'  Her  language,  eiewhile  slumber- 
ing all  emart  in  the  pages  of  Uie  flash  dictionary, 
now  lives  upon  the  lips  of  all,  even  in  the  most 
fashionable  circles.  Ladies  ask  familiarly,  in 
china-shops,  for  chamber  utensils  by  the  name  of 

*  stone  jugs,'  and  accost  crossing-sweepers  as  *  dubs- 
men  ;'  whist-players  are  generally  spoken  of,  in 
gambling  families,  as  *  Jtfuiffi^-hunters ;'  children, 
in  their  nursery  sports,  are  accustomed  to  *  nix 
their  dolls;'  and  iJie  all  but  universal  summons 
to  exertion  of  every  description  is  '  Fake  away  I' 

"  *  Words  are  things,'  says  Appollonius  of  Tyana. 
We  cannot  be  long  familiar  with  a  symbol,  with- 
out becoming  intimate  with  that  which  it  expresses. 
Let  the  public  mind,  then,  be  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating these  and  similar  expressions  with  pas- 
sages of  poetical  power, — ^let  the  ideas  they  import 
be  imbedded  in  their  hearts  and  glorified  in  their 
imaginations,  and  the  fairest  results  may,  with 
confidence,  be  anticipated." 

I  have  not  room  to  give  further  specimens  of 
this  Torso  of  a  preface ;  but  the  reader  must^  by 
this  time,  have  seen  that  it  embodied  principles  of 
high  import,  in  language  of  no  ordinary  power. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  those  productions  with  which 
the  affltOus  of  the  Muse  of  Faking  had  inspired  the 
author.  Take  the  following  sonnet  on  Modem 
Degeneracy,  which  Mr.  Fireblood  had  prefaced,  by 
a  note,  to  this  effect : — 

**  The  reader  may  possibly  have  heard  a  sonnet 
similar  to  this  before.  This  the  author  cannot 
help.  His  originality  is  indisputable ;  but,  how- 
ever interesting  the  prosecution  of  such  a  theme 
might  be,  he  would  humbly  suggest  that  it  is  not 
Words-worth" 

Great  laen  have  been  among  nfl,— -4iameB  that  lend 
A  lustre  to  oar  calling  ;  better  none  : 
Maclaine,  Dayal,  Dick  Turpin,  Barrington, 

Blneskin,  and  others,  who  called  Sheppard  friend. 

These  were  the  lads  could  act  and  comprehend : 
They  knew  how  genuine  darkies  were  put  on ; 
Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  cracksman  shone 

In  splendour;  what  prigs  were,  who  met  their  end 

With  airy  exaltation.    Now,  'tis  strange, 
We  never  see  such  souls  as  we  had  then  : 

Perpetual  larcenies,  and  such  small  change  ! 

No  single  scampsman  paramount,  no  code, 

No  master-spirit  that  will  take  the  road. 
But  equal  dearth  of  pluck  and  highwaymen ! 

Of  a  spirit  akin  to  this,  is  the  following  invoca- 
tion to  the  hero  of  **  Rookwood." 

Tnrpin !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour  ! 

England  hath  need  of  thee :  common  and  f^, 

Hounslow  and  Bagshot,  tavern,  boozing  keu. 
The  triple  tree,  and  stone  jug's  lonely  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  dashing  Tobygloaks.    We  are  sneaks,  not  men. 

Oh  I  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again. 
And  give  us  will  to  take  a  purse  and  power ! 
Thy  soul  from  vulgar  filohers  dwelt  apart : 


*  The  generic  name  for  thieves,  pickpockets,  gamblers, 
housebreakers,  et  hoo  genus  omne. 


Thon  hadst  a  steed,  whose  hooAs  devoured  the  lea  3 
Under  the  midnight  heavens,  majestic,  free, 
Thou  tookst  the  air  on  the  King's  common  way. 
Whistling  serenely,  and,  with  regal  art. 
The  lieges  under  tribute  oft  didst  lay. 
OroiMmU  Comnum,  1899. 

Charles  Lamb's  ^  Essay  on  the  Liconveniencea 
of  being  Hanged^'  has,  I  suppose,  satisfied  the 
scruples  of  most  people  who  might  previously  have 
entertained  any  doubts  upon  the  subject ;  and 
although  a  sonnet  of  Fireblood's,  On  the  Advan- 
tages of  Vertebral  Suspension,  puts  the  question  in 
a  new  light,  giving  it  something  of  an  elevated 
turn,  yet  as,  wlule  it  might  have  made  people 
suspend  their  judgments,  it  is  not  quite  so  clear 
that  it  would  have  made  them  suspend  themsel  ves, 
I  shall  suppress  it  as  superfluous.  But  the  splen- 
dour which  the  laureate  of  Tobygloaks  has  given 
to  '^  The  Last  Day  of  a  Condemned,"  in  the  foUow-t 
uig.  poem,  will  demonstrate  mth  what  power  of 
language  he  could  dignify  a  situation  which  is  not 
generally  considered  the  most  ennobling*  It  car* 
lies  us  back  to  the  days  when  a  lady  of  irreproach- 
able purity  and  refined  education,  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  the  venerable  PeacJium,  painted  the 
closing  pageant  of  her  lover's  career  in  these 
glowing  terms  :— 

**  Methinks  I  see  him  already  in  the  cart, 
sweeter  and  more  lovely  than  the  nosegay  in  his 
hand  !  I  hear  the  crowd  extolling  his  resolution 
and  intrepidity!  What  volleys  of  sighs  are  sent 
from  the  windows  of  Holbom,  that  so  comely  a 
youth  should  be  brought  to  disgrace !  I  see  him 
at  the  tree ! — ^the  whole  circle  are  in  teara !— «ven 
butchers  weep !" 

How  poor  a  thing  to  this  is  a  modem  exo 
I  cannot  write  the  hateful  word.    A  drizzly  morn- 
ing, the  Under-SherifF,  and  the  Patent  Drop.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  at- 
tended on 

THE  DEATH  OF  DUVAL. 
A  liying  sea  of  eager  hnman  faces, 

A  thousand  bosoms*  throbbing  idl  as  one. 
Walls,  windows,  balconies,  all  sorts  of  places. 

Holding  their  crowds  of  gazers  to  the  sun  ; 

Through  the  hnsh'd  groups  low  buzzing  murmurs  run, 
And  oni  the  air,  with  still  returning  swell. 
Comes  the  dull  swinging  boom  of  old  Sepulchre's  bell. 

Oh,joy  in  London  now  !  In  festive  measure 
Be  spent  the  evening  of  this  festive  day ! 

For  thee  is  ripening  now  a  high-strung  pleasure ; 
Now,  even  now,  in  yonder  press-yard,  they 
Strike  from  his  limbs  the  fetters  loose  away ! 

A  little  while,  and  he,  the  brave  Duval, 

Will  issue  forth,  serene,  to  glad  and  greet  you  all. 

"  Why  comes  he  not,  say,  wherefon  doth  he  tan7 1*' 
Starts  the  inquiry  forth  from  every  tongue. 

"  Surely,"  they  cry, "  that  tedious  Ordinary 

His  tedious  psalms  must  long  ere  this  have  sung. 
Tedious  to  him  that's  vraiting  to  be  hung  !" 

But,  hark  I  old  Newgate's  doors  fly  wide  apart, 

^  He  comes,  he  comes  I"    A  thrill  shoots  through  each 
gazer's  heart. 

Joined  in  the  stunning  cry  ten  thousand  voices, 
All  Smithfield  answered  to  the  loud  acclaim. 

"  He  comes,  he  oomes  !"  and  every  breast  rejoices. 
As  down  Snowhill  the  shout  tumultuous  came, 
Bearing  to  Holbom's  crowds  the  welcome  fame. 

"  He  comes,  he  comes!"  and  each  holds  back  his  breath; 

Some  ribs  are  broke,  and  some  few  scores  are  crushed  to 
death. 
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WHh  Btep  m^estic  to  the  cart  adyanoes 
The  dannUees  Claude,  and  springs  into  hiB  6eat« 

He  feels  that  on  him  now  are  fixed  the  glanoes 
Of  oaoy  a  Briton  bold  and  maiden  sweety 
Whose  hearta  responsive  to  his  glories  beak 

la  him  the  honour  of  ^  The  Road"  is  centred. 

And  all  the  hero's  fire  into  his  bosom  entered* 

His  was  the  transport,  his  the  exultation 
Of  Rome's  great  generals,  when,  from  afor. 

Up  to  the  capitol,  in  the  Ovation, 
They  bore  with  them,  in  the  triumphal  car,* 
Rich  gold  and  gems,  the  spoils  of  foreign  war. 

U  IriaflMJU/    They  forgot  their  day. 

E'en  io  Duval,  who  rode  in  glory  on  his  way. 

His  laeed  cravat,  his  kids  of  purest  yellow, 

The  many-tinted  nosegay  in  his  hand, 
Hii  luge  black  eyes,  so  fiery,  yet  so  mellow, 

Like  the  old  vintages  of  Spsuiish  land ; 

Lseks  clustering  o'er  a  brow  of  high  command, 
Sibdae  lUl  hearts,  and  as,  up  Holbom's  steep, 
Toils  the  slow  ear  of  death,  e'en  cruel  butchers  weep. 

He  saw  it,  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  stonr, 
He  knew,  was  graven  on  the  page  of  Time. 

Tjbont  to  him  was  as  the  field  of  glory. 
Where  he  must  stoop  to  death  his  head  sublime, 
Hjran'd  in  full  many  an  elegiac  rhyme. 

He  kft  his  deeds  behind  him,  and  his  name, 

For  he,  like  Cesar,  had  lived  long  enough  for  fiune. 

He  quailed  not,  save  when,  as  he  raised  the  chalice, 
St  Giles's  bowl,  fiUed  with  the  mildest  ale. 

To  pledge  tiie  crowd,  on  one — ^his  beauteous  Alie»^ 
His  eye  aU^ted»  and  his  cheek  grew  pale. 
She,  whoae  sweet  breath  was  like  the  spicy  gale, 

She  whom  he  fondly  deemed  his  own  dear  girl, 

Slood  with  a  tall  dragoon,  drinking  long  draughts  of  purl. 

He  bit  his  lip— 4t  quivered  but  a  moment — 
Then  passed  his  hand  across  his  flushing  brovra. 

He  could  have  spared  so  forcible  a  comment 
Upon  the  constancy  of  woman's  vows, 
And  the  stnmge  whims  that  in  her  bosom  house ; 

Bst  in  the  bowl  he  drowned  the  stinging  pain. 

And  on  his  pilgrimage  went  eahnly  forth  again. 

A  princely  group  of  England's  noble  daughters 
Stood  in  a  balcony,  sufihsed  with  grief, 

Breathing  rieh  fragrance  round  them-H)f  strong  waters. 
And  waving  many  a  snovry  handkerchief. 
As  paseed  Uie  prince  of  highwaymen  and  thief. 

Hid  aoal  was  touched  with  a  seraphic  gleam : 

That  woman  could  be  fihlse  waa  but  a  mockiqg  dream  I 

Aad  now,  his  bright  career  of  triumph  ended. 
His  chariot  stood  beneath  the  triple  tree. 

The  law's  grim  finisher  to  its  boughs  ascended, 
And  fixed  the  hempen  bandages,  while  he 
Bowed  to  the  throng,  then  bade  the  oar  go  free. 

The  car  rolled  on,  and  left  him  dangling  there. 

Like  famed  Mohammed's  tomb,  uphung  midway  in  air. 

A:!  droops  the  cup  of  the  surcharged  lily, 
Beneath  the  surly  buffets  of  the  storm, 

Or  the  soft  petals  of  the  daffodilly, 
When  Sirius  is  uncomfortably  wi^m. 
So  droop'd  his  head  upon  his  manly  form, 

^^e  floated  in  the  breese  his  tresses  brown. 

He  hnng  the  stated  time,  and  then  they  cut  him  down. 

^ith  soft  and  tender  care  the  trainbands  bore  him, 
Jost  as  they  found  him^  nightcap,  rope,  and  all, 


*  Mr.  Fireblood  stumbles  a  little  in  his  dassieality 

^  as  the  triumphal  car  was  not  used  in  the  ovation, 

vliidi  was  a  very  subordinate  affiiir  to  the  triumph ;  the 

vktor  either  making  his  peregrinations  to  the  capitol  on 

&ot  or  horseback,  crowned  with  a  plain  wreath  of  "the 

Mftffijrtle,'*  instead  of  the  regal  laurel.    Dio.  lib.  viu. 

/yis.  XT.  2P,  S  38.     Xtcy,  pa$9%m.    Probably  Fireblood 

hew  this,  but  bad  a  reason  for  the  inaccuracy  in  his 
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And  placed  this  neat,  though  pUun  huoription  o'er  him. 

Among  the  otomies  in  Surgeons'  HaU, 

"  These  ase  t»b  Bones  op  the  uuiowiiEn  Dutal  !'* 
There  stiU  they  toU  us,  firom  their  gUesy  eaee. 
He  was  the  last,  the  best,  of  aU  that  noUe  race. 

The  perusal  of  a  poem  Uke  ihk  is  admirably 
fitted  to  produce  the  resulte  contemplated  by  the 
author,  in  his  prefatory  notices  already  quoted. 
It  gives  the  "  Harmanbeck  *'  such  a  lofty  and 
agreeable  aspect, 

That  kings  by  such  a  death  might  wish  to  die ; 
and  restless  and  ambitious  spirits  hare  the  strong- 
est inducements  held  out  to  them  to  struggle  for 
this  glorious  consummation. 

Fireblood  has,  I  suspect,  been  stealing  from  the 
immortal  interview  between  Jonathan  Wild  and 
the  ordinary,  in  the  incidento  of  the  following 
lyric.  But  for  larcenies  like  this  he  cannot  be 
blamed.  «'Tis  my  vocation,  Hall"  Besides,  as 
"  one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world"  of 
thieves  "  kin,**  such  occurrences  as  "faking  the  par- 
son's cly,"  in  the  condemned  cell,  must  be  frequent; 
and  Fireblood  may  plead  with  Puff,  that  "  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  two  people  happened  to  hit  on 
the  same  thought,  and  Fielding  made  the  first  use 
of  it;  tiiat's  all.'*  Ordinaries,  it  is  to  he  hoped, 
take  «c^o-ordinary  care  of  their  pockete  when 
they  come  to 

THE  CONFESSION. 

^  Oh,  speak  not  thus !"  the  folon  cried, 

As,  tuzttins;  in  his  narrow  cell. 
He  nudged  the  parson  by  his  side, 

And  prigged  the  watch  he  loved  so  well. 

**  Oh,  speak  not  of  temptation  so. 

Or  of  the  flowery  paths  of  sin. 
For  wretehedness  is  all  I  owe 

To  fitting,  fiither,  and  to  gin. 

*  A  bird's-eye  fogle  hath  no  charms. 

When  ta'en  by  subtle  theft,  I  ween ) 
And,  even  in  my  blowen's  arms, 
I've  dreamt  of  what  I  once  have  been. 

*  I  never  dipped  into  a  cly, 

Nor  cleared  a  fancy  flashmaa's  fob, 
But  in  my  uncle's  sober  eye. 
The  swag  appeared  not  worth  a  bob. 

^  I  never  took  a  ticker  yet, 

However  beautifol  ito  make. 
But  was,  when  brought  to  the  reset, 

A  pinchbeck  mean,  and  no  mistake. 

^  Oft  have  I  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
And  pondered  o'er  my  wicked  ways ; 

For,  holy  fkther,  much  I  foar 
My  lot  has  fallen  on  eril  days. 

**  It  was  not  so  when  Turpin  rode 

Sole  monarch  of  the  heath  and  hill ; 
Not  so  when  Sheppard  roamed  abroad, 

And  sacked  the  snoring  merchant's  till ; 

**  Not  so  when  Barrington  the  just 

Shared  lordly  ransom  with  his  pal ; 
Not  so  when  that  time-honoured  dust 

Beneath  the  gibbet  was  Duval  I 

^  Thej  sleep  in  honour's  lauieUed  bed. 
And  good  men  drop  the  tear  for  them ; 

But  no  such  tribute  vrill  be  shed 
Upon  the  grave  of  Shirking  Jem !" 

{Here  the  Air,  vkich  has  hitherto  been  one  of 
the  Hebrew  Melodies^  changes  to  **  (f  Connors 
ChUd."} 
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"  I  Uy  within  my  lofty  room. 

It  was  the  highest  in  the  alley ; 
And  by  my  side,  in  beanty's  bloom, 

Reposed  my  witching,  snitching  Sally. 

"  The  night  was  dark,  the  rain  came  down, 
It  trickled  throngh  the  crazy  garret ; 

It  fell  upon  my  tresses  brown, 
And  damped  my  blowen's  locks  of  carrot. 

^  I  heard  a  footstep's  heavy  tread 

Upon  the  stair  at  dawn  so  early ; 
*  Oh,  do  not  wake,  my  love !'  she' said, 

*  'Tis  but  the  bawling  of  the  Charley.' 

^  She  clasped  me  in  her  ivory  arms, 
I  felt  her  bosom  throbbing  quicker, 

And  yielded  to  her  glowing  charms, 
'Cos  I  was  Bummat  gone  in  liquor. 

^  The  beaks  rushed  in  with  eager  yell, 
And  by  the  naked  arms  they  grabbed  me ; 

Oh,  wasn't  that  a  horrid  sell  I 
No  rescue  near  1  and  so  they  nabbed  me. 

**  I  turned  to  take  a  last  fitrewell, 
I  would  have  clasped  my  Sal,  and  kissed  her. 

When, '  Now,'  she  cried, '  you've  cotched  the  swell, 
So  fork  me  out  the  rhino,  mister !'" 

Allegro. 

*^  More  brandy,  old  codger,  I  don't  care  a  — *-, 

In  a  week  it  will  all  be  the  same ; 
I'll  go  to  the  crap,  like  a  trump  as  I  am. 

And  die,  like  my  forefathers,  game  I 

"  Your  preachings  and  psalms  I  don't  value  a  rush ; 

D'ye  think  I  will  snivel  or  sob ! 
So,  if  you  won't  order  no  more  of  this  lush. 

You  may  take  yourself  off,  you  old  Snob !" 

The  good  man  in  horror  retired  fh>m  the  cell. 

And  left  the  lost  wretch  to  debauch ; 
But  little  he  thought,  as  he  took  his  forewell. 

That  his  fogle  £bd  followed  his  watch. 

The  reader  must  feel  the  graphic  beauty  of  this 
picture  of  the  inflections  of  a  felon's  mind,  under 
very  painful  circumstances,  the  more  valuable  as 
sketched  by  "  one  of  themselves.*'  Nor  can  the 
beauty  of  the  metrical  arrangements  have  escaped 
his  notice,  corresponding  as  they  do  to  the  shifting 
impulses  of  his  agitated  spirit,  where  light  alter- 
nates with  shadow,  repentance  with  obdurate  habit, 
and  incarnate  sensuality  with  incipient  devotion. 

In  the  same  masterly  style  Fireblood  has  drawn 
the  picture  of  one  of  a  class  of  females,  whom  the 
French,  for  some  reason  or  other,  call  ^^Femmes 
sans  wm^  He  has  given,  in  a  triad  of  verses,  a 
sort  of  Progress  of 

THE  NUTTY  BLOWEN. 

Kv9r—SKe  tcore  a  Wrta^  of  Bases. 

She  wore  a  rouge  like  roses,  the  night  when  first  we  met. 
Her  lovelv  mug  was  smiling  o'er  mugs  of  heavy  wet ; 
Her  red  hps  hail  the  fhllness,  her  voice  the  hui^  tone. 
That  told  her  drink  was  of  a  khid  where  water  is  unknown. 
I  saw  her  but  a  moment,  yet  methinks  I  see  her  now. 
With  the  bloom  of  borrowed  flowers  upon  her  cheek  and 
brow. 

A  pair  of  iron  darbies,  when  next  we  met,  she  vrore. 
The  expression  of  her  features  was  more  thoughtftd  than 

before ; 
And,  standing  by  her  side,  was  one,  who  strove,  with 

might  and  main. 
To  soot£e  her  leaving  that  dear  land  she  ne'er  might  see 

again. 
I  saw  her  but  a  moment,  yet  methinks  I  see  her  now. 
As  she  dropped  the  judge  a  curtsey,  and  he  made  her  a 

bow. 


And  once  again  I  see  that  brow,  no  idle  rouge  i  (there. 
The  dubonan's  ruthless  hand  has  cropped  her  once  luxu- 
riant hair. 
She  teases  hemp  in  solitude,  and  there  is  no  one  near. 
To  press  her  hand  within  his  own,  and  call  for  ginger 

beer. 
I  saw  her  but  a  moment,  yet  methinks  I  see  her  now. 
With  the  card  and  heckle  in  her  hand  a-teasing  of  that 
tow. 

CkUdbalh  Fidds. 

This  is  deeply  touching — a  condensed  epic  of 
the  lives  of  an  interesting  class  of  females — ^inte- 
resting as  being  ^'  unfortunate,"  the  victims  of  a 
too  ardent  sensibility — ^the  Poll  Maggots  and  Edge- 
worth  Besses  of  the  Quadrant  and  the  Strand. 
To  some  tastes,  however,  the  metaphysioo-poetical 
cast  of  the  following  Dithyrambic  may  be  more 
acceptable.  I  can  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  occurrence  which  gave  birth  to  it,  having  been 
myself  smitten,  the  o^er  day,  with  inoontroUable 
laughter,  as  I  was  sauntering  up  the  High  Street 
of  Edinbuigh, 

ON   HEA.BINO   "  WIX  MY  DOLLT  PALS,*  PAKE  AWAY  ! " 

played  by  the  bells  op  st.  oiles's  cathedral, 

14th  may,  1840. 

Those  joyfiil  sounds !    As  eadi  gay  accent  meets 
My  ear,  I  feel  I  am  a  child  once  more. 

Playing,  with  face  unwashed,  about  the  streets, 
At  knuckledovm,  or  top,  or  alley  tor ; 

A  chubby  child,  so  gleesome  in  its  play, 
StiU  singing  <«  Nix  my  doU  1"  stiU  singing  **  Fake  av^ay  I" 

The  sunny  hours  of  childhood,  light  as  dreams. 
That  float  on  love-'straught  maidens'  rosy  lids. 

Hours  winged  with  sugar-plums,  and  golden  gleams 
Of  cakes  and  gingerbread  for  gladsome  **  kids." 

No  care,  no  notlSng,  clouds  the  smiling  day. 
But  all  is  <<  Nix  my  doll !"  all,  all  is  <"  Fake  away  !" 

Mysterious  exclamations,  that  express 
That  quenchless  force  of  spirit,  which  can  rise 

Through  dangers,  desolation,  dearth,  distress. 
And  &ce  the  gibbet's  self  vrith  daring  eyes ; 

The  more  than  sage's  calm,  that  'midst  the  bray 
Of  crashing  worlds  serenely  *^  Fakes  away." 

Lightly  ye  came  upon  my  infant  years 
One  night  when,  mingUng  with  some  other  raff, 

I  had  invested  at  The  Fife  and  Shears, 
Three  half^nce  on  a  pint  of  half-and-half : 

'Twas  then  I  heard  you  first ;  but,  from  that  day. 
It  passed  not  from  my  soul,  that  glorious  ''Fake  away !" 

I  grew  apace,  and  with  my  years  there  grew 

The  love  of  liberty,  the  taste  refined. 
For  catching  winged  pleasures  as  they  flew. 

Without  tiie  toUs  of  an  o'erburdened  mind. 
The  world  was  one  vast  pocket,  tempting  prey  : 
My  forks  were  light  and  fly,  and  lightly  ''Faked  away." 

Freely  I  lived  on  love,  and  gin,  and  swipes  : 
My  togs  were  rigged  in  very  spicy  style ; 

No  fob  could  stay  my  penetrating  snipes ; 
The  prince  of  busgloaks  I,  the  knowing  file  t 

Fawnies,  or  fogies,  tickers,  onions  gay. 
All  were  the  same  to  me — at  all  I  "  Fi^ed  away. 


»> 


I  read  of  Sheppard,  Jack,  the  marvellous  boy. 
The  Dubsman's  foe  that  perished  in  his  pride  ; 

And  him  that' erst,  in  glory  and  in  joy. 
On  coal-black  Bess  o'er  Hounslow  wont  to  ride. 

I  burned  to  start  on  the  High  Toby  lay : 
"  Nix,  nix,  my  pals  !"  I  cried  ; "  Nix,  nix  !"  and  "  Faked 
away." 
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Who  vQuld  not  law's  minatiml  bonds  escape. 
To  Monr  the  breeqr  common  anoontroUed ; 

To  Uke  the  air,  with  leil  of  murky  crape, 
Seeued  firom  xeoc^gnition  and  the  cold  t 

^^itkjoj^  almost  like  pain,  yonr  palses  play  ; 
Ym  bristle  ^  Nix  my  doll,"  andwhistlio^,  ''Fake  away.*" 

Aad  dumld  some  meagre  money-gettfaig  dradge 
Come  tiding  by,  to  strike  Ids  soul  with  awe, 

And,  if  he  qnite  his  shiners  with  a  grndge. 
To  teaoh  that  might  is  moht— primeyal  law ; 

Noble  Toeation  I    High  at  once  and  gay  I 
Who  would  not  '^  Nix  his  doll !"  who  woold  not  **  Fake 
sway  !•• 

1  find  I  grow  Hndaric,  and  my  Terse 

Emading  to  a  biographic  sketch  ; 
But  ttot  I  leave  some  other  to  rehearse — 

Some  sympathetic  literary  Ketch. 
TSs  now  my  hint  to  chant  that  witching  lay, 
That  Bjitie*  Nix  my  doD,''that wondrous  **  Fake  away !" 

An  hearts,  all  voices,  own  its  thrilling  power, 
Bapt  as  were  thoee  in  old  Abdera,  when 

Her  moon-stmek  citizens  saqg,  hour  on  hour, 
'^  0  Cnpid,  Copid,  prince  of  gods  and  men  T 

By  day,  by  night,  in  every  public  way. 
Men  nutter  "  Nix  my  doll !"  men  carol  "Fake  away  !'* 

The  infkat,  mumbling  sticks  of  loUypop  ; 

The  child,  careering  in  its  kindred  mud  ; 
The  snmrt  handmaiden,  with  her  pail  and  mop  ; 

The  spark  curvetting  on  his  bit  of  blood  ; 
The  Ihreign  counts  who  on  street-oigans  play  ^— 
AH  dote  on  <"  Nix  my  doll,"  rejoice  in  ""F^ke  away  V* 

The  bnteher  whistles  as  he  poets  along  ; 

TbB  baker's  boy  has  music  in  his  soul ; 
The  dommyhunter  chants  his  favourite  song ; 

And  eads  aad  cabmen  cadences  can  troll ; 
Pcen,  pxigs,  and  princesses  approve  the  lay  : 
A«i  stffl 'tis  «  Nix  my  doU  r  and  still  tis  «  Fake  away  r 

Time  was,  all  raved  of  hr  Kentucky's  son— 
The  wUrling  Derveeoh,  gyratuig  Jim  Grow— 

And  thousands  chanted,  singing  every  one. 
That  willows  green  all  round  tiieir  hats  did  grow : 

That  time  is  passed,  and  now,  with  peerless  sway, 
RsloB  tlwbright  star  of  him  who  first  bade  «<  Fake  away  r 

Cathedral'steeples,  pointing  to  the  skies. 
Shake  their  old  sides  to  the  provailing  mirth, 

And  bear  aloft  the  strains  that  daily  rise 
From  the  Aill  bosom  of  the  joy-struck  earth. 

No  me  cold,  penitential  hymns  they  play. 
Bat  spire  to  steeple  winks,  and  chuckles  **  Fake  away  1" 

Hail  to  the  fidrest  omen  man  e'er  saw, 

ftight  harbinger  of  that  still  brighter  spring, 
Shall  chase  the  wintry  reign  of  virtue,  law, 
Hoponr,  decorum,  and  that  sort  of  thing ! 
When  at  its  own  sweet  will  mankind  shaH  strav, 
And  all  be  endless  bliss,  perennial "  Fake  away  !'' 

There  are  few  who  have  not,  within  the  last  few 
tionths,  either  asked,  or  been  asked  the  meaning 
of  that  mysterious  adjuration,  ^  Nix  my  dolly  pals, 
Wee  away !"  or  who  ever  got  or  gave  a  satisfactory 
vawtT  to  the  inquiry.  It  has  been  the  inexplicable 
AbrMsdabra.  of  ^  the  mumping  crew,"  understood 
ooly  by  the  illuminati— e  worse  than  Babylonian 
lueraglyph  to  the  mass  of  society.  But  here  we 
hsTe  the  philosophy  of  the  phrase  expounded,  its 
esoteric  principle  laid  bare  to  **.the  light  of  com- 
noQ  day  ;**  nor,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statements 
of  the  metaphyseal  Flreblood,  did  any  of  the  €rol- 
^  Sentences  of  Pythagoras  produce  stronger  or 
inoK  direct  eikda  in  the  formation  of  character  or 
direction  of  conduct.     His  draugl^ts  of  mental 

■0.  UDO^IlId— vop,  vjii. 


vigour  upon  the  respectable  banking  firm  of  Nicks, 
Medoll,  Palls,  Fakaway,  &  Co.,  were  sure  to  be 
honoured  on  all  occasions.  From  them  he  dates 
that  devil-may-carism,  that  recklessness  of  the 
world  and  the  world's  law,  which  is  the  triumph 
of  philosophy,  that  free  fearless  spirit  which  bated 
not  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope  in  all  his  critical 
career.  This  happy  feeling  of  Pococuranteism 
irradiates  all  his  verses.  They  have  the  free  re- 
spiration of  the  breezes  of  Blackheath  and  Hamp- 
stead.  The  only  instance  where  this  airy  hopefcd- 
ness  seems  to  have  forsaken  him  was  in  contem- 
plating the  works  of  an  artisan,  who  may  be  said 
to  be  the  great  antagonist  of  Fireblood's  craft,  the 
celebrated  Chubb.  In  justice  to  an  amiable  man 
and  accomplished  artist,  I  give  the  following  sonnet, 
the  structure  of  which  the  poetical  reader  will  see 
has  been  feebly  imitated  by  Shelley  in  his  ^  Ozy- 
mandias" : — 

I  met  a  cracksman  coming  down  the  Strand, 

Who  said,  ^  A  huge  cathedral,  piled  of  stone. 
Stands  in  a  churchyard,  near  Mutin's-le-Gr^d, 

Where  keeps  St.  Paul  his  sacerdotal  throne. 

A  street  runs  by  it  on  the  northward.    There, 

For  cab  and  'bus,  is  writ '  No  Thoroughlkre' : 
The  mayor  and  councilmen  do  so  command  ; 

And  in  that  street  a  shop,  with  many  a  box, 
Upon  whose  sign  these  fateftil  words  I  scanned : — 

*  My  name  is  Chubb,  that  makes  the  Patent  Locks ; 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  burglars,  and  despair.' " 
Here  made  he  pause,  like  one  who  sees  a  blight 

Crush  all  his  hopes,  and  sifldied,  with  drooping  air, 
'  Our  game  is  up,  my  covey,  blow  me  tight  I" 

Nothing  is  more  dispiriting  than  the  melancholy 
of  a  naturally  mirthful  man,  such  as  Fireblood 
was ;  and  the  reader  will  not  be  sony,  therefore, 
to  turn  from  the  affecting  pathos  of  these  lines  to 
the  following  song,  which  is  in  the  proper  Mercurial 
vein: — 

THE  FAKER'S  NEW  TOAST. 

BT  NIMMINO  NED. 

Come,  all  ye  jolly  cories,  vot  fkking  do  admire, 

And  pledge  them  British  authors  who  to  our  line  aspire  ; 

Who,  if  they  vere  not  gemmen  bom,  like  us  had  kicked 

at  trade. 
And  eveiy  von  had  turned  him  out  a  genuine  fimcy  blade, 

And  a  trump. 

'Tis  them's  the  boys  as  knows  thevorld,  'tis  them  as 

knows  mankind, 
And  vould  have  picked  his  pocket  too,  if  Fortune  (vot  is 

bUnd,) 
Had  not, to  spite  their  genius,  stack  theminafUse  position, 
Vere  they  can  only  wnte  about,  not  execute  their  mission, 

lake  a  trump. 

If  they  goes  on  as  they've  begun,  things  soon  vill  come 

about, 
And  ve  shall  be  the  upper  class,  and  turn  the  others  out ; 
Their  laws  veil  exeettteourselvee,aad  ra«ietiieM«^0ea<toit; 
That's  tit  for  tat,  for  they'd  make  that  the  only  recreation 

Of  a  trump. 

But  keteh  us  I    Only  vait  a  bit,  and  ve  shall  be  their 

betters ; 
Forvich  ourvarmest  thanks  is  due  unto  the  men  of  letters. 
Who,  good  uns  aU,  have  showed  us  up  in  our  own  proper 

light,  . ,     .  ^ 

And  proved  ve  prigs  for  glory,  and  all  becos  it  s  right 

In  a  trump. 

Tis  ve  as  sets  the  haUon  now :  Jack  Sheppard  is  the  go, 
And  every  word  of  «  Nix  my  dolhi "  the  finest  ladies 
know; 
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And  yen  a  man  his  fortin  'd  malny  ▼/»  TOt  d'y«  think 's 

his  vay  I— 
He  does  yot  Ye  rere  used  to  d<H-he  goes  to  Botany  Bay, 

Like  a  tramp. 

Then  fill  yonr  glassesi  doUy  pals,  vy  should  they  be  ne- 
glected, 

As  does  their  best  to  helewate  the  line  as  to  'b  selected  1 

^0  them  as  makes  the  cracksman's  lift  the  sabject  of 
their  story^ — 

To  AinsTortb,  and  to  Bullyig,  and  to  Reynolds  be  the 

JoUy  tramps ! 

Sung  with  the  proper  aocompanimenta — ^the  in- 
telligent reader  will  perceive  what  I  mean — ^thb 
spirited  ballad  could  not  fail  of  being  effective ; 
and  should  any  enterprising  composer  think  of 
setting  it  to  musicy  for  sale  among  tiie  flash  circles^ 
I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Tait  will  transact  with  him 
for  the  copyright  upon  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  following  lyric,  in  the  style  of  Dr.  Watts, 
might  be  introduced  with  great  propriety  into  the 
next  edition  of  the  well-known  popular  work, 
*' Hanging  made  Easy;  or,  The  Child's  Handbook 
to  the  Gallows.'*  The  person  must  be  dead  to  all 
the  domestic  affections,  to  all  the  best  sympathies 
of  our  somewhat  imperfect  nature,  who  can  read 
without  emotion  these  lines  to 

MY  MOTHER. 

Who,  when  a  baby,  lank  and  thin, 

I  called  fbr  pap  and  made  a  din, 

Lulled  me  with  draughts  of  British  gin  1 — 

My  mother. 

When  I've  been  out  npon  the  spree. 
And  not  come  home  till  two  or  three, 
Who  was  it  then  would  wallop  me  V-- 

My  mother. 

Who,  when  she  met  a  heavy  swell. 
Would  ease  him  of  his  wipe  so  well, 
And  kiss  me  not  to  go  and  tell  \ — 

My  mother. 

Who  took  me  from  my  infant  play. 
And  taught  me  how  to  fkke  away. 
And  put  me  up  to  the  time  of  day  t — 

My  mother. 

Who'd  watch  me  sleeping  in  my  chair, 

And  silly  to  my  fob  repair. 

And  leave  me  not  a  mopus  there  t — 

My  mother. 

Who,  as  beneath  her  care  I  grew. 
Taught  my  young  mind  a  thing  or  two. 
Especially  the  flats  to  do  I — 

My  mother. 

I'm  bless'd  if  ever  I  did  see, 
So  regular  a  trump  as  she  : 
I  owe  my  virtues  all  to  thee, — 

My  mother ! 

8d  hand,  my  pals,  the  drink  about  i 

My  story  and  my  glass  are  out. 

A  bumper,  boys,  and  with  me  ^out — 

My  mother ! 

Gladly  would  Ihave  lingered  among  these  blossom- 
ings of  the  hempen  muse ;  but  I  fear  their  fragrance, 
like  that  of  highly-spiced  dishes  to  a  squeamish 
stomach,  may  be  too  powerful  for  the  sensitive 
reader,  who  may  not  have  completed  the  curriculum 
of  his  studies  in  the  thieves'  literature.  I  must, 
therefore,  draw  my  selections  into  a  noose ;  nor 
can  I  more  fitly  close  the  series  than  with  Fire- 
blood's  penultimate  lucubrations  in 


THE  CONDEMNED  CELL. 

Deep  in  the  purlieus  of  remote  Saint  Giles, 

A  kid  forlorn  of  sorrow  and  of  sin, 
My  eyes  first  opened  on  a  mother's  smiles, 

First  firom  her  lips  inhaled  our  native  gin ; 
And  still  to  still  my  infknt  feeble  moans. 

She  carolled  in  my  ears  a  gentle  lay  : 
Methinks  even  now  I  hear  the  thrilling  tones. 

That  murmured,  **  Nix,  my  doll  pals,  &ke  away !" 

My  lady  mother— who  my  flither  was 

She  never  told  me,  for--she  never  knew—* 
At  the  suggestion  of  her  country's  laws. 

To  Sydney's  distant  Cove  one  mom  withdrew. 
In  that  dark  hour,  a  child  of  not  quite  six. 

Thrown  like  a  weed  on  life's  rude  shore  away. 
On  one  consoling  thought  I  tried  to  fix, 

It  was,  to  **  Nix  my  doll,  and  take  away  !** 

The  world  was  all  before  me,  firee  to  choose. 

A  noble  resolution  fired  my  soul ; 
And  from  that  hour  I  shook  my  spirit  loose 

From  the  base  fetters  of  the  law's  control. 
Into  the  pockets  of  my  fellow-men 

My  digits  all  unconsciously  would  stray ; 
I  thought  of  my  old  lullaby,  and  then 

Snatched  the  contents,  and  deftly  **  Faked  away !" 

Oh,  the  strong  joy,  the  bliss  beyond  compare. 

Of  him  who  skilftilly  has  ftkked  a  cly. 
And  left  his  spoil  beneath  the  tender  caie 

Of  a  fond  uncle  for  a  time  to  lie  t 
Fearless  he  meets  the  eye  of  the  poliee. 

That  watch  his  nimble  movements  day  by  day  ; 
He  heeds  not  these  disturbers  of  his  peace. 

But  whistles  "  Nix,  my  doll  pals,  fake  away  !" 

A  merry  time  it  was,  how  swift  it  flew ! 

The  time  when  I  was  studying  for  the  bar ; 
All  branches  of  conveyancing  I  knew. 

Than  all  the  legal  pundits  better  far. 
And,  when  the  business  of  the  day  was  o'er. 

My  head  in  Sal  or  Susan's  lap  I'd  lay. 
And  down  my  fevered  throat  cool  bumpers  pour, 

StiU  singing,  *<  Nix,  my  doU  pals,  foke  away  1** 

Those  gentle  girls  I    Susan,  so  foil  of  sport, 

A  foil-blown  Hebe  I    Sal,  so  lively  too ; 
Only  her  temper,  like  her  nose,  was  short, 

^d  sometimes  turned  my  eyes  from  black  to  blue. 
Oh,  they  were  beautifol  1    Their  bosoms-^ — no  ! 

I  dare  not  all  their  blushing  charms  portray. 
Ah,  false  ones,  was  it  kind  to  use  me  so  t* 

No  matter  I—**  Nix,  my  doll  pals,  foke  away  I** 

That  &tal  night  I    0  Hoskins,  hadst  thou  slept, 

I  should  not  have  been  ruminating  here, 
Nor  had  thy  young  and  buxom  widow  wept 

Thy  weasand  slivered  with  a  Courvoisier  If 
But  if  a  man  icUl  start,  and  make  a  brawl, 

There's  but  one  course  his  clamour  to*  allay. 
You  must  not  mince  the  matter  then  at  all, 

But  cut  Ills  throat  at  once  and  *^  Fake  away." 

To  this  high  creed  have  I  a  martyr  been. 

Ha,  midnight !    It  is  time,  methinks,  to  stop. 
At  eight  I  quit  this  sublunary  scene. 

Making  my  exit  through  the  patent  drop. 
They'll  find  me  game,  as  pheasants,  at  the  last. 

They  give  us  brandy,  then,  I  have  heard  them  say. 
I  wonder,  will  thev  f    Psha  !  'twill  soon  be  past ; — 

Huzzah,  then,  **  Nix,  my  doll  pals,  fake  away  !" 

*  The  old  complaint,  from  the  days  of  Catiline  down- 
wards, never  better  exemplified  than  in  an  affecting  in- 
cident in  the  Beggar't  Opera : — 

Jbnnt  Diwr. — I  must  and  will  have  a  kiss  to  give  my 
wine  a  lest  [  Takes  Machxath  about  ike  nedt,  ami  makes 
signs  to  PxACHUM  and  Constables^  who  rusk  in  upon  htm.] 

Machbath. — Was  this  well  done,  Jenny  ?  Women  am 
decoy  ducks  ;  who  can  tnut  them  f    Beasts,  jadee,  &o,  Ac 

t  The  foehionable  name  for  a  earring  knife. 
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There  is  somethiiig  me33>re6sibly  toaching  in  the 
dignified  eeienity  which  pervades  these  lines.  So- 
entes  himself  did  not  contemplate  his  ^^  jump  from 
this  bank  and  ahoal  of  time  into  the  life  to  come^" 
with  a  calmer  eje  than  does  Fireblood.  His  re- 
trospect of  life  is  tranquil  and  nnolonded  as  a  sum- 
ma  sunset.  It  has  been  to  him  a  scene  of  much 
exquisite  enjoyment  and  intellectual  triumph;  his 
exploits  in  thievery  and  love  £eJ1  like  dew  upon  his 
Boul,  and  he  dies  for  the  great  final  principle  of 
gentlemen  cut-throats  (that  ^*  Dead  Men  tell  no 
Tales,)  without  the  quiver  of  a  muscle*  At  the 
reiy  foot  of  the  **  scragging  post,"  he  fakes  away. 

1  had  imagined  this  was  the  latest  record  of  my 
dd  fellow-student's  sentiments,  and  was  about  to 
throw  down  the  MS.  in  a  fit  of  pensive  sadness, 
wim  on  the  back  of  the  poem  I  observed  the  fol- 
lowing ^  More  Last  Words,"  with  this  mark, 
""  (MemMd  CeU,  ^pM  7»  a.  m."  He  met  with 
his  aocident  at  eight. 

THE  FAKING  BOT. 
Axar-^The  Mintirel  Boy, 

The  lUdng  boy  to  the  crap  is  gone. 

At  the  Bubbling  ohit  youll  find  him ; 
The  hempen  cord  they  have  girded  on, 

And  his  elbows  pinned  behind  him. 
*  Smash  my  glim  I"  cries  the  reg'lar  card, 

^  Tboo^  the  giri  yon  love  betrays  you, 
Dont  split,  bat  die  both  game  and  hard. 

And  grateftil  pals  shall  praise  yon  !" 

Tbe  bolt  it  feU— a  jerk,  a  strain  I 

The  shezifib  fled  asunider ; 
Tbe  fiiking  boy  ne'er  spoke  again, 

For  they  pnlled  his  legs  fh>m  under. 
And  there  he  dangles  on  the  tree, 

That  seul  of  love  and  bravery  I 
(Hi,  that  saeh  mea  should  victims  be 

Of  lawj  aod  law's  vile  knavery  \ 


With  this  passbnate  aspiration,  I  close  my  select 
tions.  When  such  men  as  Fireblood  perish  thus, 
who  can  resist  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  La- 
mennais,  (JAmre  du  Peuple)  ^  Toutes  choses  ne  sont 
pas  en  oe  monde  comme  elles  devroient  etre !" 

I  might  have  remained  to  this  hour  in  ignorancei 
of  the  professional  avocations  of  Mr.  John  Dal- 
gleish,  to  whom,  as  the  reader  is  aware^  I  was  in- 
debted for  these  disjecta  membra  poette^  as  well  as 
of  the  meaning  of  the  letters  which  followed  his 
name,  but  for  an  accidental  visit  of  my  young  friend, 
Hugh  K.  Walker,  the  other  forenoon.  Happening 
to  lift  Mr.  Dalgleish's  card,  which,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  was  littering  the  mantle-piece  of  my 
study,  he  asked  me  with  a  voice  of  some  surprise, 
how  I  came  to  be  possessed  of  this  bit  of  pasteboard. 
I  explained. 

^  And  you  really  allowed  the  fellow  to  toss  off  a 
tumbler  of  punch  in  your  most  sweet  society,'*  he 
exclaimed,  laughing  in  a  manner  so  violent  and 
spasmodic,  that  I  anticipated  his  winding  up  hia 
gufiaw  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

''  Yes,"  I  replied,  **  I  did.  But  who  the  deuce  ia 
her 

^  Why,  don't  you  know  John  Dalgleiah  ? — ^Ha 
is — ^he  is — ^brace  your  nervesi,  my  boy!'* 

^^  Psha !  out  with  it  at  once,  who  is  he  ?" 

^  Why,  he  is  the  Hangman ;  and  ^  F.L.E.'  is, 
I  presume,  the  hieroglyph  for  ^  Finisher  of  the  Law, 
Edinburgh.' " 

I  now  remembered  where  I  had  seen  the  gentle-' 
man's  face  before.  The  reader  may  guess  where, 
when  I  state  that  I  am — an  amateur  of  eseca- 
tions, 

EDINBUaOH, 

8t,  NiehoUuT  Eve,  1841. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  MONASTERY  OF  LA  TRAPPE,  IN  1839. 

{(Jonduded  fr<im  cur  March  No.) 


Such  is  the  history  of  the  monks  of  La  Trappe 
da  Perehe.  Since  their  return  from  Switzerhmd, 
they  have  been  permitted  to  exist  unmolested; 
and,  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege,  they 
have  not  been  unmindful  to  improve  the  occasion 
by  assiduously  working  at  the  restoration  of  their 
boiJdingB,  and  in  subduing  the  stubborn  soil  which 
nnoonds  them.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to 
bring  back  the  monastery  to  its  former  beauty ; 
bat  the  fraternity,  consisting  now  of  about  sixty- 
fire  members,  are  too  poor  to  proceed  rapidly  in 
cfibcting  the  designs,  wHich  will,  doubtleiBsly,  be 
idtiBiatelY  acoompli^ied.  A  great  portion  of  the 
finest  immediately  surrounding  the  building  has 
been  deand,  by  tiie  industry  of  the  brotherhood ; 
ud  the  soil,  wlUch  is  here  naturally  sterile,  presents 
now  the  appearance  of  a  well  managed  farm.  The 
opcntbn  of  tilling  is  accomplished  by  spade  labour ; 
and  SBidy  nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  and  care- 
fabev  which  the  long  furrowed  levd  here  and 
there  presents.  A  short  road,  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  has  also  been  cut  from  the  monastery  gate 
to  sn  osthoase,  belonging  to  the  establidmient,  and 
planted  on  each  side  with  a  neat  quick-set  hedge. 


The  ponds,  likewise,  which  formerly  occasioned  so 
many  malarious  diseases  in  this  locality,  have  been 
drained ;  and  their  sites  are  now  coveied  with  rich 
pasturage.  The  orchards  boast  the  choicest  firuitr 
trees.  Even  the  surrounding  woods  manifest  not 
only  the  industry  but  the  good  taste  of  the  inhabi*^ 
tants  of  the  valley.  Long  vistas,  terminating  or 
concentrating  in  spherical  glades,  afford  picturesque 
and  refreshing  walks  to  the  stranger,  who  may  be 
visiting  the  monastery,  and  to  whom  the  many 
names  of  females,  such  as  Clarissa,  Victorine,  &c., 
carved  here  and  there  upon  the  trees,  may  furnish 
subjects  for  surmise. 

These  woods  were  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
renowned  funereal  orator,  Bossuet,  from  whom  a 
smaliciroular  ghide  is  still  called  "^  Bossuet's  Walk." 
The  famous  Due  de  Saint  Simon,  likewise,  who 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  monastery,  James  XL 
of  Engknd,  and  his  anti-type  Charles  X.  of  France, 
availed  themselves  of  the  delightful  seclusion  which 
the  leafy  avenues  of  the  forest  affords,  during  their 
temporary  sojourn  amongst  the  brotherhood. 

The  area,  enclosed  by  the  monastery  walls,  fonm 
a  perfect  square,  and  is  entered  beneath  a  great 
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gate,  OTer  which  is  phiced  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
with  an  inseription  beneath,  Rsfiigia  PeecaUirumy 
(a  refdge  for  sins;)  and  also  on  the  architrave  of 
the  gate  is  the  inscription,  Domtu  Dei :  beoH  qui 
habiiant  in  ed  (The  house  of  God  :  happy  are  they 
who  dwell  in  it.)  The  hotellerie,  where  visiters 
are  lodged,  forms  the  right-hand  side  of  the  outer 
court-yard  on  entering  ;  and  on  this  side  there  is 
also  a  small  chapel  for  the  use  of  females,  who  may 
desire  to  attend  mass,  but  who  are  on  no  account 
allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  inner  gates  of  the 
monastery.  On  the  left  side  are  the  hospital,  the 
kitchen  to  the  visiters'  refectory,  the  bookbinding 
and  weaving  rooms,  and  many  other  workshops 
belonging  to  the  fraternity.  Within  the  inner 
gates  are  stables  and  granaries,  situated  in  a  kind 
of  farm-yard,  beyond  which,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
large  garden,  are  the  mansion,  the  church,  and  a 
water-mill,  fitted  up  with  superior  machinery  to 
prepare  the  flour  of  tiie  establiriiment.  The  church, 
the  spire  of  which  forms  a  picturesque  object  from 
every  part  of  the  valley,  attracts  admiration  -by 
the  simplicity  and  novelty  of  its  architecture.  It 
resembles,  as  near  as  possible,  the  old  church,  and 
shows,  in  the  form  of  its  roo^  the  resemblance  of  a 
ship's  hull  reversed,  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance which  occasioned  the  erection  of  the  original 
structure.  The  interior  is  lighted  by  arched  win- 
dows, placed  near  the  ceiling,  and  is  divided  by  a 
kind  of  screen  into  two  parts,  which  are  respectively 
occupied,  during  the  hours  of  service,  by  the  two 
classes  of  brothers, — ^the  /r4ret  de  chcnir  occupying 
the  division  which  contains  the  great  altar,  and  the 
freres  eonvers  the  other  hindermost  division.  The 
interior  is  destitute  of  ornament,  save  a  figure  of 
the  Virg^  in  a  niche  behind  the  high  altar,  and 
three  laige  rosettes,  which  are  placed  in  a  line 
along  the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  Besides  the  grand 
altar  in  the  choir,  there  are  two  smaller  altars -in 
the  division,  which  is  set  apart  for  the  Jr^res  convert. 
There  are  also  four  small  chapels  annexed  to  the 
church,  where  masses  are  daily  said  by  each  of  the 
brothers,  who  has  been  ordained  as  a  priest.  Grold, 
silver  (except  for  the  sacred  vessels,)  marble,  and 
silk,  are  prohibited  by  the  rules ;  but  the  vestments 
of  the  priests,  and  the  drapery  used  in  performing 
the  necessary  rites,  are  made  of  wool  or  cotton, 
trimmed  sparingly  with  silk  galloon.  The  rule  also 
forbids  the  use  of  an  organ,  or  any  other  kind  of 
instrumental  music;  so  that  the  soul-stealing 
strains,  which  are  generally  a  feature  in  the  service 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  the  deep-drawn  notes 
with  which  the  pealing  organ  adds  a  solemnity  to 
the  various  ceremonies,  are  never  heard  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  humble  chapel  of  La  Trappe.  The 
recitation  of  the  prayers,  however,  cannot  but  be 
in  some  d^^ree  imposing,  as  the  gru£F  voices  of  the 
monks  are,  in  every  respect,  suited  to  this  perform- 
ance ;  but  in  singing  their  daily  laudations,  or 
canticles,  the  melody  of  the  choir  is  illustrative  of 
all  that  can  be  conjured  up  to  interpret  the  word 
discord,  and  in  nowise  betokens  the  otherwise 
general  harmony  in  which  the  brotherhood  exists. 
The  far-famed  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  commencing 
Suite  Reginoy  &c.,  which  is  sung  eveiy  evening  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  community,  although  a  com-  I 


position  of  great  beauty,  is  nevertheless  so  mutilated 
by  the  reverend  choristers,  that  he  who  hears  it  for 
the  first  time  at  La  Trappe  will  not  be  inclined  to 
form  any  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  composer's 
ability.  If  alternate  cadences  of  screech  and  growl 
are  preferable  to  the^ 

softly  sweet  in  Lydian 


the  choir  of  La  Trappe  stands  unrivalled  as  a 

college  of  melodiste ;  but  to  those  who  have  not 

this  refinement,  but  prefer — 

The  note,  with  many  a  winding  boat. 
In  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  ont^— 

the  Trappist  band  wiU  be  found  inefficient  to 
administer  to  their  faculty  of  tune. 

The  mansion,  raised  from  the  debris  of  the  for- 
mer building,  has  not  anything  of  that  peculiar 
sombreness,  or  character  of  architecture,  which 
renders  a  locality  interesting  to  the  andquaiy. 
The  exterior,  when  viewed  from  the  entrance, 
presente  the  appearance  of  a  respectebk  farm- 
house ;  and  furnishes  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  interior.  Upon  the 
walls  of  the  corridors,  and  of  the  i^Mutments,  are 
inscribed  passages  of  scripture,  from  the  Latin  texts 
.applicable  to  the  peculiar  tenete  of  the  establish- 
ment. Formerly  each  brother  had  his  separate 
cell  for  sleeping ;  but  since  the  return  from  Swit- 
zerland, a  large  dormitory  has  been  constructed, 
wherein  all  the  members  of  the  fraternity  repose 
at  night.  The  arrangement  for  sleeping  consists 
of  a  wooden  gallery,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
area  of  the  apartment,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  small 
passage  for  tiie  admission  of  light,  and  the  con- 
venience of  passing  to  and  frt>.  This  gallery  is 
partitioned  into  a  number  of  small  avenues ;  each 
containing  a  truckle  bed  with  a  straw  mattrass, 
and  furnished  with  a  small  black  crucifix  with  a 
leaden  figure  of  our  Saviour ;  an  engraving  from 
Raphael's  picture  of  the  Virg^  and  Child ;  and  a 
short  prayer  in  French,  pasted  on  the  partition  at 
the  side  of  the  bed.  Eiach  compartment  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  ite  occupier  placed  over 
the  entrance;  and  is  furnished  with  a  curtain, 
which  is  looped  up  throughout  the  day,  in  order 
that  the  chamber  may  be  freely  aired,  and  scmpn- 
lously  lowered  every  evening  when  retiring  to 
rest.  The  only  words  which  are  at  any  time  per- 
mitted to  be  uttered  in  the  dormitory,  are  those  of 
the  penitential  psalm  called  ^*  TheMieerere^^  which 
is  recited  every  Friday  morning  by  all  "the  reli- 
gious,*'  standing  at  the  entrances  of  their  respec- 
tive sleeping  compartments,  with  their  shoulders 
bare,  and  repeating,  after  the  abbot — who,  on  all 
occafflons,  acto  as  frigleman — ^in  mournful  recita- 
tive, accompanied  by  the  necessary  flagellation, 
which  each  is  enforoed  to  administer  to  himself^ 
with  a  small  whip  formed  of  three  knotted  thongs 
of  whipcord.  The  A^«<^,P^^aM/^  from  whose 
information  the  several  r^^;ulations  and  particulars 
mentioned  in  this  memoir  ai:^  chiefly  derived, 
assured  us,  that  it  would  be  deemed  a  most  heinous 
sin  of  omission  in  the  penitent  not  to  strike  with 
the  whip  when  the  abbot  strikes ;  and  as  serious  a 
sin  of  commission,  not  to  administer  the  blow  with 
all  the  muscular  force  which  the  individual  posi 
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Ulie  lefectoiy,  where  the  community  assemble 
to  lepasty  is  a  spacions  apartment,  containing  por- 
traits of  seyeral  of  the  abbots ;  and,  also,  a  por- 
tnit  of  James  II.  of  EngUmd,  representing  this 
monardi,  in  company  with  his  ahnoner  the  Mar- 
shal de  Belkfont,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  at  the 
table  of  the  superior.  Around  the  walls  are  inscribed 
^propriate  passages  of  scripture,  relating  to  frugal- 
ity in  diet,  and  general  temperance  in  living;  with, 
here  and  there,  the  well-known  embellishment  of 
a  tkull  and  cross-bones,  painted  in  rough  fresco. 
The  tables  are  arranged  abng  three  sides  of  the 
apartment ;  and  at  the  upper  end,  backed  by  a 
luge  crudfix,  is  a  kind  of  dais,  with  a  cross-bench 
set  apart  for  the  abbot  and  priors.    The  places  at 
taUe  are  assigned  to  the  religious  according  to  the 
pnority  of  their  admission  into  the  fraternity ;  and 
aie  distinguished  by  a  small  label  of  wood,  bouing 
the  name  of  their  respective  occupiers ;  and  are 
famkhed  with  a  wooden  platter,  a  wooden  spoon, 
a  pewter  tankard,  a  small  coarse  napkin,  and  a 
wooden  salt-ceUar.    Twelve  ounces  only  of  bread 
are  allowed  as  the  daUy  portion  of  each  individual ; 
of  which,  eight  ounces  are  generally  eaten  at  din- 
ner, and  the  remaining  four  ounces  reserved  for 
supper.    IS^gB  and  butter,  as  well  as  fish  and  meat, 
are  never  seen  at  the  tables  of  the  religious :  nor 
is  seasoning  of  any  kind,  except  a  little  salt,  per- 
mitted in  cooking  or  consuming  the  dish  prepared 
lor  the  rq[Mst»    The  only  beverage  allowed  is  spring 
water :  milk  sometimes  is  served ;  but  it  then  sup- 
plies the  place  of  vegetables,  or  cheese.    The  din- 
ner, wbkh  is  served  at  half-two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  consists,  generally,  of  a  dish  of  boiled 
vcgetablee,  and  some  apples  or  pears  for  dessert. 
The  supper  is  served  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  consists,  always,  of  salad,  or  cold  boiled  vege- 
tablea.    During  Lent,  and  the  season  of  Advent, 
and  also  on  Friday,  one  meal  only  in  the  day  is 
served  ;  and  that  even  more  frugally  than  at  odier 
times.    No  member  is  allowed  to  seat  himself  at 
the  table,  unless  he  have  first  offered  up  a  prayer 
in  the  church,  washed  his  hands,  and  exchanged 
his  working  dress  for  the  proper  habit  of  the 
society.    To  sit  at  the  table  with  the  head  un- 
covered ;  to  rest  even  a  finger  upon  the  table ;  to 
manifest  any  signs  of  relish  for  the  food  which  is 
provided ;  or  to  pick  the  teeth,  is  deemed  a  gross 
&ult,  and  visited  with  its  appropriate  penalty. 
Dorhig  the  meal,  one  of  the  religious,  stationed  in 
a  readhig-desk,  reads  the  lecture  for  the  day ;  and, 
at  intervals,  a  signal  is  made  by  the  abbot  with  a 
littie  belly  when  the  reader  is  immediately  silent, 
and  the  brothers  cease  from  repasting,  and  instan- 
taneously become  motionless,  with  their  hands 
daqwd  and  eyes  abased,  until  another  signal  au- 
thoiiies  them  to  resume  their  meal.    To  these  in- 
tomptions,  which  are  very  frequent,  the  religious 
icnipuloasly  attend;  deeming  it  reasonable  and 
mtosary  Uius  to  be  reminded  of  their  ruling 
motlo,  ''Eat  to  live,  rather  than  live  to  eat." 
StiaDgers  are  sometimes  permitted  to  dine  or  sup 
in  the  refectory ;   but  it  is  only  on  particular 
ooeasioDs  that  this  privilege  can,  oonastently  with 
tberalei^  be  accorded.    The  chapter  is  a  spacious 
$pMaent  ndamed  with  portraits  of  several  abbots^ 


and  furnished  with  benches  for  the  convenience  of 
the  fraternity,  who  assemble  here  every  morning 
to  review  the  conduct  of  each  member ;  and,  also, 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  establishment.  The 
places  of  the  respective  members  are  apportioned 
by  small  elbows  resembling  the  divisions  of  cathe- 
dral stalls ;  and  beneath  the  seat,  the  few  religious 
books  and  papers  belonging  to  each  member,  are 
deposited.  There  is  a  small  library  belonging  to 
the  community,  containing  manuscripts  and  re- 
cords relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

The  cloisters,  running  round  a  small  garden  of 
respectable  culture,  form  an  agreeable  promenade; 
of  which,  however,  the  brothers  are  not  allowed  to 
avail  themselves,  but  are  permitted  to  use  them  as 
a  retirement  only  for  private  reflection,  during  the 
intervals  which  occur  betw  een  the  hours  of  prayer 
or  labour. 

But  the  most  interesting  fieature  of  this  establish- 
ment is  the  burial  ground ;  which,  if  it  be  less  pic- 
turesque than  the  far-famed  Parisian  cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaise,  or  the  grave-yards  generally  of 
France,  presents  a  simplicity  in  strict  accordance 
with  all  the  arrangements  of  La  Trappe,  and  can- 
not fail  to  awaken  somewhat  of  the  poetry  of  soul, 
and  claim  ''  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh,"  when 
the  stranger  is  wandering  amongst  the  frail  me- 
morials which  in  humble  array  it  exhibits,  to  mark 
the  lowly  resting  places  of  the  departed  brothers. 
Here  is  no  towering  cenotaph  or  gaudy  mausoleum, 
displaying  its  neatly  chiselled  hexameter  or  gilded 
vej^^f  sorrow ;  the  only  structure  which  appears 
islMmll  chapel,  erected  over  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
brated reformer  of  La  Trappe,  the  Abb^  Ranc^, 
upon  the  facade  of  which  are  the  lines, — 

Ranetf  fit  reflenrir  la  r^gle  dans  ees  lienx : 
See  oendres  sent  iei,  son  Ame  est  en  cienz.* 

The  graves  are  ranged  side  by  side,  and  are  seve- 
rally distinguished  by  a  low  grass  mound,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  placed  a  smaU  black  cross,  bear- 
ing the  monastic  name,  and  dates  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  deceased.  The  words  ^^  Tubam  expect- 
€uU**  (they  await  the  last  trump)  painted  on  the 
wall  near  which  ](he  graves  are  situated,  supply  the 
place  of  grave-stone  eulogy,  and  are  the  general' 
epitaph  for  the  brothers  who  are  **  gone  before  ;'* 
over  the  entrance-gate  of  the  cemetery  appears  like- 
wise the  consolatory  assurance,  **  Seminatur  in  cor- 
rupiionsj  turret  in  ineorrupUone,**  (It  is  sown  in 
corruption,  it  will  rise  in  incorruption, — 2  Cor. 
chap,  xiv.)  A  grave  half  dug  is  always  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  next  deceased ;  and 
it  is  not  unusual  for  some  one  or  other  of  the 
fraternity,  but  by  no  means  customary,  or  in 
pursuance  of  a  regulation,  as  is  asserted,  to  re- 
pair to  this  destined  receptacle  for  mortality,  and 
indulge  the  fond  musings  which  the  surrounding 
scene  inspires.  The  last  sad  rites  which  attend  the 
dead  Trappist  to  his  tomb,  are  in  strict  keeping 
with  the  regulations  of  his  life.  The  frock  in  which 
he  dies,  with  the  cowl  drawn  back  so  as  to  bare 


*  The  monument  of  this  abbot,  with  his  fignre  carved 
in  a  recumbent  posture,  was  destroyed  in  the  general 
despoliation  which  the  monastery  soffered  dmhig  the 
French  r«T9lution  9t  the  eighteenth  eentorjr. 
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the  face,  forms  his  only  shroud  and  coffin ;  he  is 
borne  In  the  arms  of  those  with  whom  he  has  lived 
in  friendship ;  laid  in  his  narrow  bed  **  to  sleep  the 
long  sleep/'  with  joyful  canticles ;  and  left  to  his 
repose  witiiout  one  sorrowing  tear  or  the  gentliest 
breathed  sigh  for  his  return.  The  funeral  of  a 
Trappist  has  been  rapturously  apostrophised  by 
Chateaubriand  in  his  ^'  Genii  du  ChrutianUme*' 
with  all  the  flowery  enthusiasm  of  language  which 
characterizes  his  always  pleasing  productions. 
This  distinguished  writer  has  also,  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  held  up  the  disregard  which  the 
Trappist  entertains  of  death,  as  a  singular  example 
of  philosophy  worthy  of  imitation.  But  the  nation 
and  religion  to  which  he  belongs  are  generally  the 
leading  illustrations  of  his  discourses,  and  are  sel- 
dom adduced  by  him  unaccompanied  by  a  par- 
tiality which  excludes  the  introduction  of  other 
examples.  The  conduct  of  the  Trappist  in  con- 
templating death  is  not  so  admirable  as  this  writer, 
or  any  other  person,  would  induce  us  to  believe. 
It  is  true  the  recluse  does  not  fear  death,  but  on 
the  contrary  desires  it ;  yet  this  desire  will  be  found, 
when  analyzed,  to  spring  from  a  morbid  unholy 
flelfishnees;  and  the  ademption  of  fear  which  It 
produces,  and  which  is  so  braggartly  adduced  as 
philosophical,  to  be  a  natural  consequent  of  its  in- 
dulgence ;  and,  therefore,  of  the  same  nature  witli 
the  originating  cause.  Considering  himself  as  a 
creature  bom  only  to  indulge  the  belief  of  an  im- 
mortality, to  mai^est  signs  of  that  belief,  and  to 
enjoy  hereafter  the  subject  of  his  belief  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  manifestation ;  earth  is  to  him  but  a 
prison  wherein  he  is  condemned  to  pine,  until  death 
as  the  welcome  angel  leads  him  out  from  bondage. 
But  is  not  this  denying  the  ends  for  which  he  has 
been  placed  in  a  temporary  exbtence  of  mortality  ? 
Does  not  this  bemoaning  a  terrestrial  sojourn,  ob- 
liquely impugn  the  great  wisdom  and  benevolenoe, 
which  manifest  the  production  and  preservation  of 
life  ?  The  good  man  in  the  world  feara  death  no 
more  than  Uie  secluded  brother  without  the  world ; 
but  there  is  this  differance :  the  one  desires  life,  yet 
is  content  to  die;  the  other  is  discontented  to  live, 
•and,  therefore,  desires  death :  this,  having  hid  his 
talent  in  the  earth,  relies  solely  upon  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  faith,  in  cloying  repetitions,  as  the  title 
to'  a  future  beatitude;  that,  improves  the  little 
span  of  his  existence,  by  employing  the  abilities 
with  which  he  has  not  uselessly  been  gifted; 
knowing  that  as  life  is  the  appointed  end  in  the 
ereation  of  humanity,  the  proper  employment  of 
hia  talent  during  life  is  a  co-operation  with  the  de- 
signs of  the  Great  Giver  of  life;  and,  manifesting 
his  faith  in  his  works,  he  awaits  death  as  an  acci- 
dent of  his  condition,  bringing  with  it  not  only  the 
oesiation  of  his  labours,  but  a  sure  reward  for  the 
^  work  which  was  given  him  to  do." 

It  remains  now  to  describe  concisely  some  of  the 
peculiar  habitudes  which  characterize  the  recluses 
of  Ia  Trappe.  The  government  of  the  institution 
resides  solely  in  the  abbot,  assisted  by  a  prior  and 
sub-prior.  The  most  servile  deference  is  paid  by 
the  community  to  their  superior,  who  alone  assigns 
to  each  member  his  respective  occupation,  from 
which  the  individual  is  liable  to  be  removed  at 


discretion.  He  alone  also  regulates  the  sub- 
administration  of  the  monastery ;  and,  according 
to  the  established  rule,  such  administration  ig 
changed  every  year,  a  short  time  before  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification,  when  its  officers  resign  their 
respective  appointments  to  the  dispoestion  of  the 
abbot,  who  may  likewise  at  any  time  remove  and 
replace.  Without  the  permission  of  his  superior, 
no  member  can  place  himself  under  a  particular  pe> 
nance,  or  inflict  any  severer  rigouressness  than  that 
which  the  rule  of  his  order,  or  the  will  of  his  chief, 
imposes.  Written  communications,  to  or  from 
friends  in  the  world,  must  in  all  cases  be  perused 
by  the  abbot,  previously  to  their  reception  or  trans- 
mission by  the  religious. 

The  memben  of  this  conununity  are  separated 
into  two  classes,  distinguished  by  the  appellations 
of  frires  de  choeur^  (brothen  of  the  choir,)  and 
firirea  centers^  (converted  brothers.)  The.^^a  At 
chcffur — so  called  from  the  division  of  the  church 
in  which  they  are  stationed  during  the  religious 
services,  and  from  their  being  specially  appointed 
to  chant  the  religious  offices  of  the  day — are  gener- 
ally men  who  have  received  an  education  in  the 
world  superior  to  that  of  their  humble  brothers ; 
yet  in  every  other  respect,  such  as  diet  and  labour, 
they  are  on  a  level  with  the  other  members  of  the 
community.  The  frires  canvers  are  such  as  have 
moved  in  a  more  humble  class  of  life,  and  hate 
received  a  less  degree  of  education  than  those  of 
the  choir.  They  are  more  especially  the  workmen 
and  artificen  of  the  community ;  yet  they  have 
their  appointed  houra  for  devotion,  and  are,  in 
every  other  respect,  upon  a  perfect  equality  with 
their  brothers  of  superior  education.  The  distinc- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior,  although  really  existing 
between  the  two  classes  of  brothers,  is  nevertheless 
only  noticed  in  the  religious  services,  and  in  the 
colour  of  their  costume.  The  dress  of  the  fr^ra 
de  ehceur  consists  of  a  long  gown  of  coarse  white 
cloth,  bound  round  the  waist  with  a  leathern  girdle. 
Over  this  gown  they  place,  when  labouring  in  the 
fields,  or  occupied  at  any  manual  employment,  a 
black  scapulary,  which  is  scrupulously  removed 
before  sitting  down  to  meals  or  attending  the  reli- 
gious services,  when  both  this  and  the  gown  are 
exchanged  for  a  kind  of  long  flowing  tunic.  The 
frSm  eonvers  are  habited  in  a  brown  dress,  beneath 
which  is  worn  a  cope  of  the  same  colour,  but  are 
never  permitted  to  use  the  black  scapulary  or  head- 
piece. Both  classes  of  the  fraternity  wear  next  to 
the  skin  a  shirt  of  coarse  serge,  which  so  far  from 
being  a  garb  of  penitence,  as  may  at  first  be  sup- 
posed, is  a  special  preservative  of  health,  against 
the  transitions  from  heat  and  cold  to  which  the 
religious  are  exposed  by  the  successive  alternations 
of  labour  and  prayer,  that  make  up  the  days  and 
nights  of  their  existence. 

Besides  these  two  classes  of  professed  religious, 
there  are  at  La  Trappe /r^re*  famiUera,  (brothers 
of  the  family,)  aspirants  and  novices. 

The  frires  familiers  are  such  as  are  not  bound 
by  vows  or  any  religious  profession,  but  who  engage 
themselves  In  the  service  of  the  monastery :  be- 
coming as  it  were  members  of  the  family.  They  do 
not  adopt  the  religions  habit^  nor  are  they  in  any 
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ymj  under  the  discipline  of  the  order,  being  free  to 
remain  or  depart  at  pleasure. 

Hie  aspirant  is  one  who,  desiring  to  enter  the 
eommiuiHj,  sabmits  to  a  period  of  probation,  by 
attending  the  religimiB  exerciaea,  and  conforming 
to  the  regolations  of  the  establishment.    During 
this  time,  he  is  lodged  as  a  visiter  in  the  hSteUeriey 
and  attends  regularly  the  services  and  ceremonies 
of  the  religious.    When  the  period  of  his  probation 
19  expired,  he  appears,  some  morning  after  matins, 
in  Uie  chapter  of  the  fiutemity,  assembled  to  receive 
him,  and  prostrates  himself  upon  the  ground  before 
the  superior,  who  demands  **  Qtdd  petisV*  (what 
seek  you  ?)   to  which    the   suppliant  responds, 
**  Mkericordiam  Dei  et  vearam^^  (Grod's  mercy 
and  yours.)    After  this  reception,  he  assumes  the 
habit  of  a  noviciate,  and  continues  in  a  further 
state  of  probation  for  one  year  ;   during  which 
period  he  is  instructed  in  the  several  rules  of  the 
order,  and  disciplined  in  the  various  religious  ex- 
efdsn  of  the  establishment.    At  the  expiration  of 
evety  three  months,  he  solemnly  renews  his  petition 
to  be  admitted  before  the  brothers  assembled  in  full 
ehapier.    Upon  each  of  these  occasions,  and  espe- 
cially the  last,  he  is  warned  by  the  superior  of  the 
rigorous  change  to  which  he  is  about  to  submit, 
and  earnestly  entreated  to  review  his  determination, 
wliilst  he  can  yet  conscientiously  decline  a  profes- 
rfon  which,  if  once  avowed,  is  irrevocable.    Thus 
ft  appears  that  the  Trappists  cannot  be  charged 
with  the  gross  iniquity  of  inveigling  proseljrtes  into 
their  order  ;  they  do  not  seek  an  addition  to  their 
fraternity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  sought 
by  the  individual  aspiring  to   their  fellowship, 
wliich  cannot  be  granted  without  a  due  preparation. 
No  rash  oath  is  wrung  from  the  aspirant,  in  a 
moment  of  religious  enthusiasm  or  sorrowful  de- 
Bp^,  but  ample  time  is  accorded  to  reflect  upon 
the  condition  which  he  desires  to  exchange,  to 
ingfoire  into  the  rigours  of  the  order  into  which  he 
is  anxious  to  enter ;  to  ponder  between  the  delights 
of  Bodal  society  ere  he  renounce  the  world,  wherein 


as  an  nngoided  man 


He  has  walked  up  and  down,  to  ftid  his  wearineiSy 

for  the  less  irksome,  yet  morbid  existence  of  the 
ebister. 

The  business  of  the  day  commences  amongst  the 
Trappists  about  one  o*clock,  a,m.,  at  which  hour 
the  bell  for  matins  is  sounded,  and  the  whole  fra- 
ternity rise  fix)m  their  beds  and  proceed  at  once, 
(Uie  operation  of  the  toilet  being  only  the  work  of 
a  moment,)  in  due  order,  to  the  church,  where 
they  are  employed  in  reciting  or  chanting  the  oflSce 
of  ^e  day  untU  four  o'clock.  This  nocturnal  ser- 
vice, however,  varies  according  to  the  solemnities 
and  distinctions  of  particular  days,  and  not  unfre- 
^ently  commences  at  midnight. 

Few  scenes  are  more  imposing  or  heart-stealing, 
yet  less  easily  to  be  described  than  the  matins  at 
La  Trappe,  The  deep-toned  summons  of  the 
church  bell  booming  upon  the  dark  stillness  of  the 
mnounding  valley,  and  echoed  in  swelling  cadences 
of  the  morning  breeze ;  the  hoarae  mournful  reci- 
UHxre  of  the  monks,  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
dupel;  the  daybreak  peering  through  the  win- 


dows, and  gradually  stealing  over  the  pale  visages 
and  white  robes  of  the  brothers ;  each  a  feature  in 
the  scene,  which  is  too  solenm  to  be  romantic,  and 
not  of  sufficient  rationality  to  inspire  religion. 

The  service  of  the  morning  is  followed  by  an 
interval  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  particular 
masses  at  the  several  altars  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  for  various  other  religious  exercises,  which  are 
generally  concluded  by  half  five  o'clock,  when 
the  whole  community  assemble  in  the  chapter. 
Here  a  religious  lecture  is  read,  and  some  instruc- 
tion or  exhortation  relating  to  monastic  discipline 
is  rehearsed.  At  this  meeting  also  every  indivi* 
dual  is  allowed  to  n>eak,  but  only  to  accuse  him'» 
self  or  his  brother  of  some  fault  which  he  has  com-* 
mitted  since  the  holding  of  an  anterior  chapter. 
To  have  wiped  the  sweat  from  the  brow,  rested 
against  a  wall,  leaned  with  the  elbows  upon  the 
knees,  wished  for  a  change  of  weather  or  of  health, 
are  each  considered  a  heinous  peccancy,  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  any  other  grosser  delinquency,  the 
individual  who  remembers  himself  to  have  been 
guilty,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  brothers,  openly 
proclaims  his  transgression.  This  self-accusation 
finished,  the  delinquent  prostrates  himself  abjectly 
before  the  superior  who  prescribes  the  condign 
penance  for  his  ofience,  or  at  once  absolves  him 
from  its  Imputability.  ,If  the  self-accuser  have 
omitted  any  circumstance  in  his  confession,  he  who 
may  have  witnessed  the  unnoticed  dereliction  rises 
and  accuses  his  brother;  who  is  not  permitted  to 
excuse  himself,  either  by  oral  reply  or  significant 
gesticulation,  whether  he  be  innocent  or  not ;  and 
if  the  accused  should,  in  any  way,  manifest  a 
denial  of  the  accusation,  the  whole  assembly  instan^ 
taneously  prostrate  themselves  upon  the  ground, 
to  repair,  by  a  general  humiliation,  the  pride  of 
him  who  could  not  submit  to  be  accused  or  thought 
guilty  of  transgression.  At  this  daily  meeting  also, 
if  the  superior  have  tecelved  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  any  relative  of  a  religious,  he  announces 
the  calamity  to  the  chapter,  without  referring  to 
the  names  of  the  parties,  but  by  simply  saying-^ 
**  Let  us  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 
father,  &c.  &c.,  of  one  of  our  religious.'*  The 
business  of  the  chapter  is  generaUy  concluded  at 
seven  o'clock  ;  and  at  hidf  eight  grand  mass 
is  performed,  and  continues  imtil  nine  o'clock,  at 
which  the  labour,  properly  so  called,  of  the  day  is 
commenced. 

Idleness  Is  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Trappist.  To  work,  and  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  to  procure  the  sustenance  of 
life,  is  a  leading  rule  in  the  order  of  St  Benedict 
to  which  he  belongs.  Accordingly,  at  La  Trappe, 
the  hours  which  are  not  set  apart  for  nightly  slum- 
ber or  the  offices  of  devotion  are  passed  in  various 
labours  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  to 
furnish  the  few  necessaries  of  the  establishment. 
Devotion  and  labour  are  the  chief  ends  of  existence 
at  La  Trappe ;  and  the  natural  slumbers  of  the 
night,  which  conclude  the  labours  of  to-day,  are 
considered  as  necessary  only  to  recruit  physical 
strength  for  the  labours  of  the  coming  morrow. 

When  the  grand  mass  for  the  day  is  ended,  every 
individual  save  the  abbot,  priors,  and  the  celkrier 
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and  haUUery  for  the  time  being,  repaiis  to  the 
place  wiiere  the  habits  and  utensils  of  work  are 
deposited  to  put  on  the  appropriate  labouring  dress, 
consisting  of  a  white  frock,  with  a  black  scapulary 
for  the /r^reg  de  ckoBur^  and  a  brown  cope  for  the 
frkres  ccwoers.  Here,  likewise,  the  prior  assigns  to 
each  the  particular  kind  of  labour  which  he  is  to 
perform  during  the  day,  and  distributes  the  neces- 
sary implements.  The  brothers  then  set  forth  to 
their  respective  places  of  labour,  in  formal  proces- 
sion, headed  by  a  superintendant,  who,  when  they 
arrive  at  their  destination,  gives  whatever  direc- 
tions may  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
labours,  which  it  is  forbidden  to  commence  until  a 
proper  signal  to  tiiat  effect  has  been  given.  If, 
during  the  work,  a  brother,  by  any  casualty,  in- 
jure himself,  or  damage  the  instrument  with  which 
he  may  be  employed,  he  repairs  immediately  to  the 
superintendant,  and  placing  himself  upon  hb  knees, 
explains^  by  proper  gesticulation,  the  accident  which 
has  befallen  him ;  and  for  which  afterwards  a  suit- 
able penance  is  awarded  to  him.  It  appears  some- 
what hard,  nay  absurd,  that  an  individual  should 
submit  to  be  punished  for  an  accident,  in  which 
possibly  he  was  entirely  passive ;  but  the  rules  of 
the  order  suppose  that  every  such  casualty  is  more 
or  less  the  result  of  n^lect  or  inattention,  and  is 
not  to  be  considered  so  much  an  injury  to  tiie  indi- 
vidual as  to  the  community  at  large  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

The  frh'es  de  choBur  leave  their  labour  at  stated 
intervals  in  order  to  repair  to  the  church  for  the 
performance  of  the  re%ious  service,  which  they 
are  specially  deputed  to  discharge.  But  theyy^re* 
eonversy  or  others,  who  do  not  take  any  part  in 
administering  the  duties  of  religion,  repeat  their 
prayers,  or  whatever  may  be  considered  necessary, 
upon  the  spot  where  they  are  engaged  ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  are  frequentiy  interrupted  in  tiieir 
labour  by  a  weU-known  signal  from  the  super- 
intendant. In  returning  from  the  place  of  labour 
the  same  formal  procession  is  observed  as  in 
proceeding  thither.  The  labourers  then  deposit 
the  various  implements  which  they  have  used  in 
their  appointed  places,  and,  having  exchanged 
their  working  apparel  for  the  proper  monastic 
dress,  and  laved  tiieir  hands,  repair  to  the  church, 
whence,  after  a  short  prayer,  they  proceed,  in  due 
order,  to  dine  in  the  refectory.  After  dinner,  a 
short  time  is  allowed  for  reflection  in  the  cloisters, 
and  reading  religious  books :  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period,  the  brothers  proceed  again  proces- 
sionally  to  labour ;  at  which  they  continue  until 
the  time  appointed  for  supper.  Those  who  are 
engaged  at  work  are  not  always  expected  to  attend 
the  vespers,  which  are  recited  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  ;  but  at  the  Compline^  or  evening  service, 
which  terminates  the  general  devotion  of  the  day, 
the  whole  fraternity,  and  even  visiters,  who  may 
be  residing  in  the  monastery,  are  expected  to  be 
present.  The  fer-famed  «  Sake  Regina;'  of  which 
BO  much  is  partially  spoken  by  the  entiiusiasts  of 
the  Bomish  Church,  is  sung,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  evening  service,  by  all  the  religious,  assembled 
in  the  great  choir  of  tiie  chapel,  and  standing  with 
their  faces  towards  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 


is  but  scarcely  discernible  by  the  light  of  a  soli- 
tary lamp,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing. With  the  last  echoing  notes  of  the  hymn, 
the  great  bell  is  sounded  in  three  times  three 
solemn  tones,  and  the  whole  assembly  are  rever- 
entiy  bowed  down,  with  their  faces  altar-wise; 
whilst  the  most  perfect  silence  pervades  the  inte- 
rior of  the  chapel.  After  continuing  thus  about 
five  minutes,  a  signal  is  g^ven  by  the  abbot,  with 
his  hammer,  when  the  bell  is  tolled  in  rapid  and 
violent  oscillations.  The  assembly  then  rise,  and, 
after  the  superior  has  repeated  the  parting  prayer 
of  the  evening,  repair,  in  their  respective  oider,  to 
the  chapter.  There,  at  a  signal  from  the  abbot, 
all  the  religious,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  fall 
prostrate,  with  their  cowls  drawn  over  their  heads ; 
and  in  this  attitude,  without  the  slightest  move- 
ment, each  repeats  to  himself  the  penitential  psalm 
called  ^  The  Miaertre^  At  a  second  signal,  the 
members  suddenly  and  simultaneously  rise,  as  if 
roused  to  their  resurrection  by  the  last  tramp. 
This  performance  concludes  the  services  and  labours 
of  the  day.  The  abbot  then  proceeds  to  the  door 
of  the  church,  and  stations  himself  beside  the 
&0fi«fMr,  from  which  he  gives  to  each  member,  as 
he  passes,  with  a  profound  reverence  to  the  dor- 
mitory, one  or  two  drops  of  the  holy  water. 

Arrived  in  the  dormitory,  each  places  himself 
upon  his  knees  at  the  entrance  of  the  littie  alcove, 
which  contains  his  humble  bed,  until  a  signal  is 
given  by  the  abbot,  when  the  religious  rises, 
and,  having  unlooped  the  curtain  which  depends 
at  the  entrance  of  his  compartment,  uogirds  his 
waist,  and  lays  himself  down  to  the  repose  of 
sleep. 

Such  is  the  daily  routine  of  a  Trappist's  life, 
varied,  of  course,  on  particular  days,  and  at  the 
seasons  which  the  founders  of  his  religious  faith 
have  appointed  to  be  observed  with  appropriate 
forms. 

Once  in  every  year,  also,  every  member  of  the 
order  is  enforced,  by  a  special  regulation  of  the 
establishment,  to  seek  what  is  called  ^^  the  annual 
retreat."  This  b  a  retirement  from  his  brothers 
for  a  period  of  ten  days,  during  which  he  devotes 
himself  to  spiritual  reflection  and  the  study  of  the 
scriptures,  or  other  religious  works.  The  great 
aim  of  the  reduse,  when  performing  this  regula- 
tion, is  to  appear  even  more  abstracted  from  the 
world  than  at  the  other  seasons  of  his  retired 
existence ;  and  to  manifest,  by  severe  abstinence 
and  the  closest  bodily  imprisonment,  his  disregard 
even  of  his  one  small  enjoyment  on  earth— the 
fellowship  of  his  brother  monks. 

The  religious  processions,  which  are  necessaiy 
to  be  performed  in  the  service  of  tiie  Romish 
Church,  are  here  divested  of  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance which  distinguish  them  in  the  cathed- 
ral, and  amongst  the  secular  clergy.  Upon  the 
several  fete-days,  the  appropriate  processions  take 
place  in  the  littie  cloisters  of  the  monastery ;  sod 
the  banners  or  draperies,  necessaiy  to  be  used,  are 
made  of  cotton  or  worsted  only,  without  any  em- 
bellishment of  gold,  silver,  or  silk. 

But  the  most  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
peculiar  cer^mopy,  which  has  place  ^wo^jpt  ^^ 
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fratonity  of  La  Tiappe,  is  the  ''Mandaium;'* 
the  Feet.     This  takes  place  every 


or 


Sttniday  evemngy  preiriously  to  the  CompUne^  or 
e?eiiiiig  aerrioe.    Two  religious  are  appointed^  in 
txoDy  to  perform  thb  ceremony^  at  which  strangers 
are  permitted  to  be  present^  and,  if  they  desire  it, 
to  sBsist.    One  of  the  religious  appointed  com- 
iiMDcefl»  by  laving  with  his  hand  the  feet  of  the 
abbot,  or  first  superior  present,  and  passes  succee- 
flirely  to  each  of  the  fraternity,  who  are  seated 
nrand  the  chamber ;  whilst  the  other  religious  fol- 
lows, and  effects  the  operation  of  wiping  and  dry- 
ing, with  a  large  towel  depending  from  his  waist. 
Duing  the  ceremony,  which  lasts  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  assembly  chant  the  particular 
pansges  from  the  evangelists,  relating  to  the  me- 
morable incident  of  dirist  washing  tiie  feet  of  his 
disdples.    The  whole  performance  is  one,  perhaps, 
amongBt  the  few,  which  is  calculated  to  affect  the 
stranger.     The  lesson  of  humiliation  which  it 
exhibits,  is  less  connected  with  the  grossly  debased 
senility  which  characterises  the  general  deport- 
ment and  other  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Trap- 
pists,  but  is  rendered  impressive  from  its  associa- 
tion with  the  exemplary  humility  and  earthly 
career  of  Him,  whoee  touching  condescension  is  the 
preoedent  lor  its  institution. 

Amongst  the  many  erroneous,  notions  respecting 
tile  habitudes  of  the  Trappist,  those,  perhaps,  are 
not  the  least  which  relate  to  their  treatment  and 
conaderation  of  their  invalids.    It  is  asserted  that 
they  div^azd  all  kinds  of  sickness,  and  are  care- 
ksB  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  brother,  who  may  be 
anking  under  the  attacks  of  disease.     Neither 
health  nor  Uie  is,  it  is  true,  desired  by  the  Trappist, 
bnt^  on  the  contrary,  the  desire  of  death  is  his 
mlu^  passion  ;  yet,  whilst  the  former  can,  in  any 
wajy  be  preserved  or  prolonged,  the  accomplishment 
of  the  latter  is  never,  however  welcome,  hastened 
by  wilful  neglect,  or  otherwise.     The  fraternity 
now  receives  medical  advice  from  one  of  the  most 
famous  physicians  in  France,  the  P^re  Robert, 
foimeriy  Mr.  Debreyne,t  under  whose  direction  the 
phaimacy  of  La  Tiappe  administers  relief,  not  only 
to  the  sick  brothers  of  the  monastery,  but  also  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  far  and 
near.    Sickness  and  disease  are  not  considered  by 
the  Trappist  positive  evils,  but  merely  negative 
casualties,  wMch  prevent  him  from  contributing 
his  share  of  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity.   Even  when  sufiering  under  these  inflictions, 
be  scrupulously  performs  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  day,  and  partakes  of  the  usual  simple  diet,  to 
which  the  rules  of  his  order  restrict  hhn.    Meat, 
however,  is  allowed  to  the  sick  brother  in  certain 
and  also  honey,  sugar,  or  other  sweets,  when- 


*  Maadatam,  a  command ;  so  called  from  the  com- 
maad  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  implied  m  14th  chapter 
•f  John,  14th  and  16th  verees : — '^  If  I,  then,  yonr  Lord 
and  Master,  have  washed  yonr  feet,  ye  ou^t  also  to 
wadi  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  yon  an  ex- 
aB|4e,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  yon." 

t  lliis  plqraician  has  lately  published  a  work  of  great 
migiaahij  and  eradition  on  Materialism,<9tiie  so^  of 
Bsifti^  Phrenology,  Soicide,  Duelling,  and  Animal  Mag- 
nftksL  The  title  of  the  work  is  **  Pens^s  d'nn  Croyant 
fyMiqWf''    I  ▼oU  9T0.,  Pottsaielgne-R^sand ;  Paris. 


ever  it  is  necessary;  but  the  bare  desire  of  the 
invalid  is  never  to  be  gratified :  it  is  only  when 
these  luxuries  are  indicpensable  to  save  life  that 
they  are  permitted  to  be  used.  The  strictest  sur- 
veillance is  kept  by  the  tii^trmfer,  or  individual 
appointed  to  superintend  the  sick,  lest  they  should 
yield  to  any  unnecessary  laxity  of  discipline,  for. 
which  sickness  is  considered  in  nowise  an  extenu- 
ation. It  is  the  duty  also  of  the  if^kmier  to 
observe  the  behaviour  of  an  individual,  when  the 
necessary  medicines  are  administered ;  and  if  such 
an  one  manifest  any  signs  of  repugnance,  to  accuse 
him  as  a  transgressor  at  the  chapter.  It  is  his 
mournful  office^  likewise,  when  sickness  has  been 
triumphant,  and  death  approaches,  to  strew  the 
couch  of  his  dying  friend  with  ashes ;  whilst  the 
whole  fraternity  stand  round  the  expiring  brother, 
and  speed,  with  due  dirges,  the  fleeting  spirit  to  its 
home. 

Such  are  the  details  which,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, have  been  corrected  or  gleaned  relative  to 
the  community  of  Trappists.  Many  particulars, 
which  are  not  of  any  interest  to  the  stranger,  have, 
of  course,  been  purposely  omitted ;  and,  whenever 
it  has  been  deemed  necessary,  some  short  explana- 
tion of  the  apparently  ridiculous  forms  referred  to 
has  been  furnished.  It  is  a  difficult  conquest  to 
triumph  over  prejudice,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  accord 
a  due  value  of  good  opinion  to  that  which  is  con- 
temned; and,  therefore,  by  those  who,  with 
some  reason,  despise  whatever  claims  affinity  with 
Romanism,  any  meed  of  praise  accorded  to  such  an 
institution  as  Ia  Trappe  may  at  first  be  suspected. 
Institutions  of  this  nature  are  justly  to  be  depre- 
cated, in  this  or  any  other  country,  where  true 
religion  is  established  and  promulgated,  as  nurseries 
tending  not  only  to  foster  ^rror  and  encourage 
sloth,  under  the  garb  of  sanctity,  but  also  to  ener- 
vate the  intellect,  and  to  debase  the  mind  from  the 
nobler  designs  for  which  it  has  been  created.  But 
in  countries  where  the  infatuated  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  church  are  prevalent,  institutions  of  this 
nature  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  the  words  of 
Napoleon,  when  discussing  the  propriety  of  sufier- 
ing La  Trappe  to  exists-*'  That  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  an  asylum  for  great  sinners,  and  a  refuge 
for  religious  enthusiasts.'*  Nor,  whatever  our 
judgment,  should  we  in  charity  impute  insincerity  of 
motive  to  those  from  whom  we  diisrer,  when  we  see 
an  adherence  to  their  tenets  is  characteriaed  by  a 
consistency  of  action ;  and  surely  no  one,  be  he  the 
most  stanch  champion  of  religion  ^  pure  and 
undefiled,''  that  has  familiarised  himself  with  the 
community  of  La  Trappe,  but  must  own  that  the 
profession  of  its  members  is  fully  illustrated  by 
their  practice.  Setting  aside,  however,  the  religious 
creed  upon  which  this  institution  is  founded,  the 
order  of  La  Trappe  daimspre-eminently  all  that  may 
be  yielded  or  assumed  in  relation  to  monastic  polity. 
The  curse  of  Christendom,  during  the  middle  ages, 
was  the  intrigue  of  busy  meddling  monks:  the 
reduction  of  a  kingdom,  the  dethronement  of  a 
monarch,  or  the  removal  of  a  powerful  vassal,  fur- 
nished topics  of  discussion  in  the  chapters  of  the 
monastery;  and  the  rich  spoil  reaped  by  the 
enterprise,  furnished  forth  the  banquets  of  th^ 
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refectoTj,  or  swelled  the  people-awing  pageant  of 
superstition.  Such  proceedings  have  characterized, 
and  ever  will  characterize,  establishments^  where 
the  monks,  without  abjuring  entirely  ihe  world, 
embrace  a  mode  of  existence,  which  divides  their 
life  and  its  actions  between  the  cloister  and  society. 
The  humiliating  deference,  and  debased  servility, 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  receive  from  those  to 
whom  they  may  be  called  to  administer  consolation 
or  advice,  are  too  grateful  an  offering  to  the  love  of 
power,  and  the  desire  of  rule  naturally  implanted, 
more  or  less,  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  bustle  of  the 
world,  then,  for  a  time,  banishes  whatever  resolutions 
have  been  formed  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister ; 
and  thus  alternating  their  mode  of  existence,  they 
live  neither  as  good  citizens,  nor,  lii  accordance 
with  their  vows,  as  strictly  religious.*  But  no 
such  evils  or  abhorrent  practices  can  possibly  have 
place  in  a  community,  whose  bond  of  existence  is 
a  vow  of  silence — amongst  whom,  the  utterance  of 
an  unnecessary  syllable  is  deemed  akin  to  impiety : 
where  the  crust  and  the  cruse — the  only  luxuries 
of  a  frugal  board — ^must  be  furnished  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow;  and  where  the  spare  diet  of  the 
morning  is  indulged  only  to  support  the  toils  of  a 
day  of  labour.  Into  such  a  community,  the  crafty 
politician,  or  scheming  factionary,  in  vain  looks 
for  admission ;  there  is  no  conclave  to  whom  he 
may  divulge  iJie  machinations  of  his  cunning,  or 


*  The  revolutionists  of  1793  (no  firienda  to  monachism,) 
seem  to  hftve  made  some  reflections  In  the  spirit  of  these 
observations.  In  the  report  on  La  Trappe,  made  by  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of  L'Orme,  there  is  the 
following  remark :  '^  U  7  a  long  temps  qu*on  a  obsery^ 
que  les  religienz  les  plos  attaches  k  la  vie  claustrale 
^talent  prdcis^ment  ceuz  dont  la  r^gle  ^tait  la  plus 
aast^n.'* 


with  whom  he  may  contrive  the  gratification  of  his 
ambition.  Here  are  no  hearts  beating  in  his  cause ; 
no  hand  willing  to  his  purpose ;  nor  any  coffers 
yawning  to  gluttonize  the  plunder  of  his  success. 
Such  a  community  has  La  Trappe  ever  been: 
those  who  become  its  members,  cease  altogether 
to  meddle  vnth  the  world.  No  matter  what  their 
previous  career  of  life ;  be  they  criminals  fleeing 
from  the  retributive  Justice  of  their  fellows,  or 
men  desirous  of  closing  a  life  of  iniquity  with  an 
old  age  of  sorrowing  amendment;  if  the  lives 
which  they  here  lead — 


——-express 
The  holy  doctrines  they  profbsa-^ 

an  establishment,  which  offers  to  such  an  asylum 
for  true  repentance,  which  is  erected  as  the  great 
^refitgiapeooatorumy*  may  not  be  altogether  decried 
as  a  baneful  institution,  or  as  a  comfortable  peni- 
tentiary, where  guilt  is  sheltered  beneath  the 
sanctity  of  religion. 

La  Trappe  claims  to  stand,  and  to  be  judged 
alone ;  and  with  some  reason  to  be  excepted  from 
the  general  abhorrence  in  which  the  lovers  of  true 
religion  and  rectitude  of  principle  justly  hold  all 
monastic  establishments  that  have  disgraced  the 
age  which  permitted  their  existence.  Its  mem- 
bers, at  all  times,  although  in  the  world,  are  not  of 
the  world.  They  are  never  eminent  upon  the 
record  of  history ;  nor  famous  in  the  mouths  of 
men.  Avoiding  to  tread  alike  the  mazes  of  politi- 
cal and  theological  controversy,  the  flowery  patlis 
of  science,  or  the  fertile  expanse  of  nature — a  strict 
performance  of  the  vows,  which  they  have  taken, 
is  the  engrossing  pursuit  of  their  terrestrial  so- 
journ, and  ^  a  paradise  to  come"  the  sole  desire 
of  their  existence. 

J.  W.  W. 


THE  COST  OP  A  REPUTATION. 


A.  ^ARABLE. 


"  No,  no,  the  postchaise  is  at  the  door ; — it  is  too 
late,"  cried  I  to  my  mother  and  sisters, — I  will  not 
say  how  many  years  ago, — when  about  to  set  out 
for  Sedan,  bearing  urgent  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Due  de  C,  who  was  enjoying  his  minis- 
terial holidays  at  a  country-seat  in  ^at  neighbour- 
hood. **  You  cannot  surely  have  expected,  my 
dear  mother,  that,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  I  should 
sit  down  tamely  contented  -^vith " 

**  Twenty  thousand  livres  per  annum,— a  cheer- 
ful happy  home,  with  the  best  hunting,  shooting, 
fishing,  and  prettiest  sisters  in  the  provinces," 
interrupted  the  youngest  of  the  girls.  "  Bernard ! 
Bernard! — ^think  twice  before  you  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  such  a  destiny  to  idle  dreams  of  vain 
ambition." 

**  Think  of  your  poor  cousin  Henrietta^  who 
loVes  you  so  dearly,"  remonstrated  another  of  my 
sisters. 

"  Think  of  the  example  shown  you  by  the  best 
of  fathers,"  added  my  mother  in  a  graver  voice. 


"  My  dear  mother, — ^my  dear  girls,*'  cried  I,  re- 
spectfully kissing  the  hand  of  the  former,  as  I 
prepared  to  take  my  leave, — "  You  should  have 
spoken  thus  earnestly  two  months  ago,  before  I 
addressed  my  first  letter  of  solicitation  to  the  Due 
de  C.  Great  men  and  great  ministers  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  My  visit  has  been  announced,  and  I 
must  go.  Some  day  or  other  you  will  rejoice  that 
I  had  courage  to  tear  myself  from  among  you,  and 
create  for  the  honour  of  the  family  a  reputation 
destined  to  ennoble  the  obscure  patronymic  of  my 
fathers.  In  youth  we  owe  ourselves  to  the  world, 
in  order  that,  in  later  years,  the  world  may  repay 
the  loan  with  its  esteem.    The  public  distinctions, 

_         y  til 

essential  to  my  happiness,  once  achieved,  1  wm 
return  straight  to  tiie  chateau,  marry  my  cousin 
Henrietta,  and  remain  happy  and  contented  among 
you  for  the  remainder  of  my  days."  ^^ 

"But  why  not  be  happy  and  contented  now? 
still  pleaded  the  three  girls. 

**  In  inglorious  obscurity  ?--^never !    You  will  be 
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twice  tm  piroud  of  me^  my  dear  Utile  girls  when, 
lour  jBtaa  hence^  I  i«tnni  with  epaulettes  on  my 
dioiildeiv-*^^  gay  colonel  from  VersaUles ! " 

**  fint  if  ynvL  dionld  be  killed  in  battle  in  the  in- 
terim, my  good  brother  V*  pleaded  my  little  fayonr- 
ite  Ami. 

I  muttered  something  about  •*  glory," — "  re- 
nown,**— **  fione," — the  usual  claptraps  of  the  occa- 
non, — ^kissed  them  hastily  all  round ;  and,  to  aroid 
foxther  importunity,  jumped  into  the  carriage. 
There  waa  no  arguing  with  their  shrewd  good 
Bense  and  strong  afiection. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  was  at  Sedan,  a  gar^ 
liBon  town,  where  I  was  not  sony  to  obtain  some 
inright  into  the  pleasures  and  habits  of  a  military 
life,  pRTtoua  to  taking  the  first  step  in  my  career. 
Alieady  I  foresaw  a  tremendous  crown  of  laurels 
Impending  orer  my  head*  The  exigencies  of  war 
were  just  then  direfully  active.  In  half  a  dozen 
years  I  might  be  a  general  officer, — ^in  a  dozen 
more,  perhaps,  a  field  marshal !  So,  at  least,  I 
asBued  myself,  erery  time  my  servant  touched 
his  hat,  addressing  me  by  the  ignominious  title  of 
"Monsieur  le  Chevalier.^  Even  Henrietta  almost 
ceased  to  occupy  a  place  in  my  memory,  so  warmly 
were  my  hopes  engrossed  by  my  brilliant  prospects. 

The  fortifications  of  Sedan,  the  roll  of  its  drums, 
the  martial  air  of  its  very  citizens,  who  cock  their 
fasts  in  the  street,  as  much  as  to  say  to  strangers 
visiting  the  town,  ^We  are  the  countrymen  of 
Tueone !"— did  not  tend  to  refrigerate  my  mili- 
tary ardour.  I  hated  to  find  myself  nothing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  garrison.  **  Some  day  or  other," 
said  I  to  myself,  **  these  people  shall  become  fami- 
liar with  my  name.'*  To  be  famous  was  the  height 
of  ny  ambition, 

I  sopped  that  night  with  the  mess  of  a  regiment 
of  cuirassiers  quartered  at  Sedan,  with  one  of  the 
yomig  officers  of  which  I  had  a  family  connexion. 
Among  young  fellows  of  one  age  it  soon  transpired 
that  I  was  on  my  road  to  the  chateau  of  the  Due 
de  C. ;  that  I  was  forthwith  to  accompany  him 
to  Versailles,  where  he  was  to  present  me  to  the 
king,  and  take  care  of  my  promotion ;  and  so 
unanimous  were  my  companions  in  congratulating 
me  upon  my  great  good  fortune,  and  predicting 
that,  in  a  few  years,  I  should  be  at  the  head  of  a 
raiment,  that  I  felt  prouder  than  ever  of  having 
found  courage  to  extricate  myself  firom  the  peaceful 
ignominy  of  a  country  life,  and  the  arms  of  my 
pretty  cousin  Henrietta. 

I  ventured  to  inquire  the  road  to  the  residence 
of  the  Due  de  C,  for  which  I  was  to  set  out  early 
in  the  morning. 

"  Any  one  will  show  you  the  way,"  cried  one  of 
the  officers, — *^  It  is  the  famous  chateau  where 
Field  -marshal  Fabert  breathed  his  last ;  and  one  of 
tbe  finest  places  in  the  neighbourhood." 

''Fine  as  it  is,  however,"  added  another,  ''I 
know  plenty  of  provincials  hereabouts  who  would 
not  set  foot  in  it  to  command  the  interest  at  Court 
eftbeDuedeC!" 

^Or  even  the  good  fortune  of  Marshal  Fabert!" 
added  another.  Then  finding  me  insufficiently 
Vened  in  the  fSeata  and  triumphs  of  the  said  mar- 
lU;  they  pt9«oeded  to  relate  the  eventful  history 


of  one,  who,  from  a  printer's  boy,  had  risen  to  the 
highest  military  rank  in  Europe  ;— eventually  re- 
fusing, from  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.,  letters- 
patent  of  nobility,  and  the  insignia  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  In  Fabert's  life-time,"  observed  one  of  the 
officers,  **  his  rapid  rise,  and  unexampled  successes, 
gave  grounds  to  a  popular  belief,  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  magic  for  his  unvarying  good  fortune." 

"  Nay,  to  this  day,"  added  another,  **  the  pea- 
sants expressly  point  out  the  tower  in  which  the 
general  held  his  colloquies  with  the  Evil  One." 

"  Colloquies  V*  retorted  a  third  ;  **  did  you  never 
hear  the  story  of  the  general's  death-bed?  The 
demon  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  soul  is  said  to 
have  made  his  appearance  at  the  chateau  during 
the  last  moments  of  Fabert,  "disappearing  at  the 
very  instant  of  his  decease." 

*^  Carrying  ofi^,  of  course,  in  his  Satanic  pouch," 
added  his  comrade,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  **  the  for- 
fSeited  soul  of  the  brave  soldier  who  had  outlived 
so  many  battles !" 

"  Laugh,  and  welcome,  my  dear  fellow,"  re- 
monstrated one  of  the  younger  officers ;  **  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  scarcely  a  fanner  in  the  district  of 
Sedan  but  firmly  believes  that  eveiy  month  of 
May,  about  the  anniversary  of  Fabert's  decease, 
the  general's  black  man,  (as  they  ftuniliarly  de- 
nominate his  Satanic  Majesty,)  reappears  at  the 
chateau!" 

**I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  the 
more  sceptical  of  the  set.  "  If  you  remain  long 
enough  llie  inmate  of  the  Due  de  C,  you  may 
hope  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  an  adventure." 

A  thousand  idle  jests  resulted  from  this  sportive 
hint ;  but  though  I  joined  heartily  in  the  merri* 
ment  of  the  mess-table,  I  confess  it  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  uneasy  sensation  that,  through  the 
misty  rain  of  a  spring  morning,  I  descried  the 
turrets  of  the  chateau  of  the  Due  de  C.  the  follow* 
ing  day.  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that 
awe  at  approaching  the  presence  of  a  man  so 
honoured  with  the  friendship  of  His  Majesty,  was 
the  sole  cause  of  my  nervous  tremour.  But  in 
spite  of  my  better  reason,  the  idea  of  Marshal 
Fabert's  Black  Man  was  not  without  its  influence. 
The  chateau  was  surrounded  with  vast  forests, 
while  a  cheerless  looking  lake  extended  its  dingy 
mirror  in  the  foreground.  Nothing  inviting  in 
its  aspect!  My  mind  was,  however,  too  full  of 
castles  in  the  air,  to  admit  of  dwelling  long  upon 
the  ominous  features  of  the  place. 

On  presenting  myself  at  the  gates  of  the  old 
Grothic  manor-house,  I  was  courteously  welcomed ; 
but  the  groom  of  the  chambers  informed  me,  it 
might  be  some  hours  before  I  received  an  audience 
of  the  Duke,  who  had  slept  the  preceding  night 
at  a  neighbouring  country-seat.  Refreshments 
were  ofiered  me ;  and  I  was  installed  in  a  sort  of 
old  armoliry  on  the  ground  floor,  on  the  walls  of 
which  a  few  curious  military  trophies  were  inter- 
roersed  with  boars'  heads,  stags'  heads,  and  all 
the  modem  attributes  of  the  chase.  There  were 
also  certain  old  family  portraits,  which,  at  the 
close  of  a  couple  of  hours,  I  began  to  think  re« 
markably  disagreeable  companions. 
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Scarcely  had  I  come  to  this  concluBioiiy  when  a 
pannel  of  the  wainscot  slid  gently  aside,  and  a 
human  head  suddenly  intruded  into  the  room  ;  of 
which,  independent  of  its  singular  mode  of  appari- 
tion, the  aspect  was  sufficiently  appalling, — ^the 
features  heing  wasted,  the  complexion  cadaverous, 
and  the  coal-hlack  hair  wild  and  shaggy.  Still 
there  was  something  so  strikingly  intellectual  in 
the  face,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  interest- 
ed, rather  than  terrified. 

^'  What  are  you  doing  here  V  inquired  a  deep, 
hut  tremulous  Toice,  issuing  from  the  almost  livid 
lips  of  the  intruder. 

**  Waiting  for  the  Duc'de  C,"  replied  I,  with 
as  much  self-possession  as  I  could  manage  to 
assume. 

^  And  do  you  fancy  that  you  are  the  only  per- 
son waiting  for  him?"  rejoined  the  stranger. 
^  But  the  hour  will  come ! — his,  and  thine,  and 
mine !  The  fatal  hour  will  come.  Behold !  the 
watcher  watcheth  for  evermore !  The  forests  of 
the  earth  are  green,  and  the  skies  of  heaven  are 
blue  ;  but  there  is  ft  worm  that  never  dies,  and  a 
fire  that  is  never  quenched.  The  fatal  hour  is  at 
hand !  This  very  night,  and  I  shall  have  ceased 
to  exist!" 

God  forgive  me ! — ^but  there  was  something  in 
ihb  announcement  not  altogether  disagreeable.  I 
was  fauc  from  sorry  to  hear  my  singular  visiter 
avow  himself  to  be  a  mere  mortal,  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  vulgar  clay.  And  as  he  had  now  passed 
the  threshold,  and  entered  the  armoury,  I  perceived 
that,  though  wUd  in  aspect,  he  was,  after  all,  a 
well-dressed  young  man,  about  thirty  years  Of  age, 
apparently  labouring  under  the  consequences  of 
severe  indisposition  or  severe  affliction. 

^  If  you  are  waiting  for  the  Due  de  C,  come 
into  my  room,  where  you  will  be  better  accommo- 
dated than  here,"  said  he,  probably  discerning  in 
my  countenance  tokens  of  sympathy  in  his  condi- 
tion ;  and  I  accordingly  followed  him  through  the 
secret  door,  which  he  closed  carefully  after  us, 
into  a  small  secluded  suite  of  rooms,  of  which  he 
did  the  honours  with  the  ease  and  politeness  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  Having  taken  a  seat  by  my 
side,  and  struggled  for  some  minutes  with  his 
emotions,  as  if  striving  to  recover  strength  and 
coherency  for  further  explanations,  he  thanked 
me  for  my  frank  confidence  in  his  good  intentions. 

^  You  are  entitled,"  said  he,  ^^  to  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  strange  circumstances  under  which  we 
have  met  Grant  me  your  patience  a  while.  By 
the  time  I  have  related  my  dreadful  history,  the 
Duke  will  probably  be  at  liberty  to  receive  you. 

**  1  was  bom,  sir,  an  inmate  of  this  chateau — the 
youngest  of  three  brothers  ;  to  the  eldest  of  whom 
were  apportioned  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the 
House  of  C.  Nothing  remained  for  me  but  the 
wretched  insignificance  of  churchmanship.  I  was 
destined  to  become  an  Abb^,  dependent  for  prefer- 
ment upon  ministerial  patronage.  But  with  the 
blood  and  name  of  my  heroic  ancestors,  I  inherited 
their  lofty  ambitions !  Gloiy  was  my  idol.  Ear^ 
nest  purposes  of  shining  in  the  world  already  fer- 
mented in  my  bosom,  I  was  resolved  to  make 
myself  heard  of,  or  to  be  heard  of  po  mpre.    So 


absorbed  was  my  soul  by  this  overpowering  yearn- 
ing after  distinction,  that  the  pleasures  of  life  be- 
came indifierent.  I  lived  only  in  the  future.  The 
present  was  comparatively  of  small  account. 

"  Yet  such  was  the  dash  and  brilliancy  of  con- 
temporaneous celebrities, — such  an  influx  of  lite- 
rary and  military  glory  difiused  its  radiance  on 
eveiy  side, — ^that  I  attained  my  thirtieth  year 
without  accomplishing  my  end.  I  was  still  the 
obscure  denizen  of  our  fiunUy  estates, — ^totally 
eclipsed  by  the  poets,  statesmen,  and  warriors  of 
the  day.  I  was  in  despair.  At  certain  moments 
of  profound  despondency,  suicide  presented  itself 
as  my  sole  refuge  from  my  bitter  consciousness  of 
insignificance.  The  purpdrt  of  my  life  seemed 
frustrated.  To  what  end^an  existence  so  obscure, 
so  colourless  as  mine  ? 

**  1  was  alone  in  my  family. — My  elder  brothers 
were  already  distinguished  in  the  world.  My  only 
confident  at  home  was  an  old  negro,  attached  from 
time  immemorial  to  the  house  of  C.  I  say  from 
time  immemorial,  advisedly  ;  for  so  little  was  re- 
collected of  his  first  connexion  with  the  family, 
that  many  people  pretended  he  had  been  originally 
seen  in  this  chateau  at  the  moment  of  the  decease 
of  Field-marshal  Fabert." 

I  could  not  altogether  repress  a  start  of  surprise 
at  this  announcement.  My  companion  inquired 
what  was  the  matter ;  but  it  was  not  for  me  to 
refer  to  the  singular  intelligence  I  had  received 
the  preceding  evening  from  my  friends  the  cuiras- 
siers. 

^One  day,"  resumed  he,  '^when  more  than 
usually  overpowered  by  the  dispiriting  sense  of 
my  own  nothingness,  I  exclaimed  aloud,  'I  would 
sacrifice  ten  years  of  my  life  to  accomplish  a  first- 
rate  literary  reputation  I ' 

"  *  Ten  years  is  a  large  amount  to  pay  for  such  a 
trifle!'  observed  lago,  who  happen^  to  be  in 
attendance  upon  me, — smiling  as  he  spoke,  till 
his  two  glaring  rows  of  white  teeth  became  fright- 
fully apparent. 

"  *  Large, — ^but  not  more  than  it  b  worth,'  I  per- 
sisted. 'I  say  again,  that  I  would  thankfully 
give  ten  years  to  become  a  popular  author.' 

**  ^  Done !'  replied  the  negro,  with  his  wonted 
sang  froid — (for  he  was  the  coolest  fellow  I  ever 
beheld.)  *  1  accept  your  ten  years.  In  return, 
know  that  your  wish  is  already  half  accomplished.* 

<<  You  may  conjecture  my  astonishment  at  hearing 
him  propose  this  singular  engagement.  But  con- 
ceive my  surprise  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I 
learned  by  the  post,  that  a  work  of  mine  trans- 
mitted to  Paris  ^e  preceding  year  for  publication, 
had  actually  been  crowned  by  the  Academy !  My 
pledge  was  scarcely  given,  and  I  was  already  a 
person  of  note ! 

**  I  flew  to  the  capital, — and  was  received  on  all 
sides  with  open  arms.  The  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  day  were  proud  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance. Their  praises^  their  examples^  their  coun- 
sels, encouraged  my  enthusiasm,  as  wdl  as  perfected 
my  taste.  Every  successive  work  that  enuwated 
from  my  pen,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  ^efd*amvr€, 
I  had  assumed  a  supposititious  name,  in  order  to 
distinguish  myself  from  my  brothers ;  and  scarcely 
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a  newspaper  in  which  it  was  not  twenty  times 
repeated !  My  works  were  translated  into  every 
European  language.  My  books  were  in  every 
hand.  It  was  only  yesterday,  siry  that  you  your- 
Ktf but  no  matter." 

My  feeliAgs  were,  by  this  time,  painfully  ex- 
dt«d.  Into  loAoie  presence  had  I  thus  singularly 
mtmded?  Who  was  this  mysterious  stranger? 
Was  it  Diderot?— Marmontel1—D' Alembert?— 
Vohaixe  1  I  began  to  regard  my  companion  with 
a  d^ree  of  req>ect,  exceeding  even  my  previous 
eompassion. 

'^  To  a  spirit  so  ardently  constituted  as  mine," 
Temmed  he,  after  a  heavy  sigh,  ^'  even  this  excess 
of  literary  honour  soon  became  insufficient  for 
Iiappiness.  I  said  to  myself  after  all, — what  is 
there  either  manly,  what  is  there  ennobling  in  all 
this  waste  of  pens  and  ink!  The  occupations  of 
the  demigods,  ere  earth  was  peopled  with  mere 
moTtalfl^  was  conquest.  Military  renown  is  the 
only  glory  worth  achieving.  To  be  a  great  general, 
to  become  the  leader  of  an  army,  were  well  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  ten  years  of  one's  existence." 

^' You  continue  to  Sid  high,'  cried  lago,  who 
was  stUI  in  my  service.  'But  once  more  I  accept 
yoor  terms.  Tm  years  and  you  shall  become  a 
hero!'" 

My  countenance,  I  conclude,  now  b^gan  to  evince 
tokens  of  incredulity  ;  for  the  stranger  suddenly 
exdaimed,  ^  You  do  not  believe  me  ?  Would  that 
/  too  could  be  incredulous !  For  I  swear  to  you 
by  all  that  is  holiest  in  the  universe,  from  the  mo- 
ment when,  on  the  faith  of  this  mysterious  com- 
pact, I  entered  the  army,  I  had  only  to  plan  expe- 
ditioiiB,  to  have  them  crowned  with  success  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Histoiy  is  at 
hand  to  confirm  my  asseverations.  My  name  was 
again  an  assumed  one  ;  but  there  was  no  Olusion 
in  the  provinces  it  was  my  &te  to  attach  to  the 
sovereignty  of  France ; — in  the  fortresses  which 
ceded  to  my  besiegement, — ^in  the  redoubts  which  I 
carried, — In  the  banners  which  I  brought  back  to 
the  feet  of  my  king.  Theaey  at  least,  were  real; 
and  these  still  survive  to  attest  aU  I  have  been ! " 

The  stisnger  was  now  pacing  the  room  with  im- 
petaons  footsteps  ;  and  as  I  contemplated  his 
movements,  I  could  not  forbear  exclaiming  to 
mywl^  **  Who  on  earth  have  I  before  me?  Is  it 
Coigny  ? — \b  it  Richelieu?— or  can  it  be  Marshal 
^toB  in  propria  permmA?  ** 

Ahitt  striding  backwards  and  forwards  in  mlence 
for  some  moments,  he  suddenly  threw  himself  anew 
into  the  seat  by  my  side. 

^lago  assurad  me,  during  the  intoxication  of 
my  military  triumphs,"  he  resumed,  ''that  I  should 
soon  become  disgusted  with  the  fickle  breath  of 
popular  applause.  '  Sooner  or  later,'  pleaded  the 
negro, '  you  vrill  begin  to  understand  that  nothing 
18  really  important  that  has  not  a  real  value.  The 
pontive, — the  tangible,  is  the  one  thing  needful.' 
And  he  was  so  far  justified  in  his  prognostications, 
that  I  actually  made  him  a  tender  of  five  additional 
years,  on  condition  of  obtaining  the  command  over 
enonnons  riches." 

*^  And  htfidfiUed  his  part  of  the  compact  ?  "  cried 
I,  with  a  scarcely  repressed  smile  of  incredulity. 


"  With  gold,— jewels, — Chouses,— lands^-Hill, — 
all  that  passes  with  mankind  under  the  name  of. 
wealth,  did  he  endow  me,"  cried  my  companion, 
clasping  his  hands  with  frantic  emotion.  **  Nay, 
when  I  rose  this  very  morning,  aU  these  were  stUI 
my  own.  I  was  rich, — ^I  was  great,— I  was  power- 
ful !  I  said  now  to  my  soul,  take  thine  ease !  I  was 
happy, — I  had  no  fears — no  anxieties.  If  you 
doubt  my  word,  inquire  of  lago.  lago  will  be  here 
presently,  and  confirm  all  I  have  related." 

I  shuddered  at  these  wild  assertions,  for  there 
was  something  terribly  real  in  the  air  of  horror 
with  which  he  rushed  to  a  time-piece  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, and  anxiously  ascertained  the  hour. 

^^  This  morning,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,"  he 
resumed,  addressing  me  in  a  portentous  whisper, 
<<  I  found  myself  so  weak  and  dispirited,  that  I 
hastily  summoned  my  wlei  ds  chambrt  to  my 
assistance.  Merciful  Powers ! — It  was  lago  who 
appeared  in  his  place !  My  soul  sank  within  me 
as  he  accosted  me." 

^  Yet  his  appearance,  you  say,  was  ever  the  pre- 
cursor of  triimiph  and  good  fortune,"  said  I,  de- 
sirous to  tranquillijse  the  agitation  of  the  invalid. 

^*  I  asked  hhn  the  cause  of  my  sudden  illness," 
continued  he, — ^  I  told  him  that  only  last  night  I 
retired  to  rest  in  perfect  health! 

^*It  is  not  sickness,— 4^  is  death!*  replied  the 
n^^,  with  his  usual  frightful  grin,  *  Surely  you 
are  prepared?' 

^*  For  death? — at  ht  age?"  cried  I,  gasping  for 
breath. 

^^ '  It  is  not  MT  fault  if  you  have  been  too  much 
absorbed  in  your  personal  vanities  to  take  heed  of 
the  lapse  of  time,'  replied  the  n^gro,  with  a  bitter 
sneer.  *  Providence  accorded  you,  as  the  term  of 
your  natural  life,  exactly  threescore  years.  Yon 
were  thirty  when  we  first  entered  into  our  en- 
gagements." 

''lago,"  cried  I,  anticipating  the  horrible  an- 
nouncement that  was  to  follow. 

**  *  And  during  the  Ave  ensuing  years,'  he  con- 
tinued, with  his  usual  fiicetious  insolence,  'you 
expended  in  speculations  an  extra  allowance  of 
five  and  twenty.  You  have  consequently  lived  out 
your  sixty  years.  You  will  find  me  tolerably  cor- 
rect in  my  arithmetic  ;  for  know,  that  eveiy 
moment  subtracted  from  your  life,  is  added  to  my 
own  ;  and  /,  at  least,  recognise  the  value  of  human 
existence!' 

**  Such,  then,  was  the  motive  of  your  pretended 
zeal!"  cried  I  with  indignation. 

" '  Greater  men  than  yourself  have  shown  them- 
selves more  grateful,'  coolly  rejoined  the  negro: 
'  Fabert,  for  instance,  who  was  one  of  my  prot^- 
g6s,  paid  me  a  somewhat  higher  price  for  his  re- 
putation.' 

**  Iniquitous  monster ! "  cried  I,  "  You  have  de- 
ceived me,— defrauded  me." 

" '  Nay,  nay, — ^you  have  only  cheated  yourself ! ' 
replied  lago.  '  Count  upon  your  fingers,  and  you 
will  find  me  exact  in  my  balance,  lliirty-five 
years  of  real  existence,  and  twenty-five  expended 
in  procuring  the  means  of  distinction ; — ^total  of 
the  whole,  sixty !  Admit  that  you  have  lived  your 
day.    Prepare  for  immediate  (tissolutioUf' 
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**  He  was  about  to  lea^e  the  room,  when  I  rushed 
towards  him,  and  dung  to  his  garments. 

*^  Only  one  more  day  1"  cried  I ;  ^*  only,  only 
one !" 

^  ^Not  half  a  onoy*  he  oooUy  replied.  *  Reflect^ 
that  I  am  the  loser  of  every  minute's  jg;race  you 
obtain !    Your  time  b  over.' 

**  An  hour-Ht  single  hour  !*'  I  pernsted— ffeel- 
ing  the  powers  of  li^  weakening  and  weakening 
as  I  spoke. 

**  *  Hark  ye  !*  cried  the  negro,  pretending  to  be 
softened  by  my  earnestness — *  You  have  hitherto 
negotiated  with  me  like  a  gentleman ;  and  liberal 
treatment  is  due  to  yon  in  return.  What  will  you 
give  for  two  hours  of  the  life  you  now  appear  to 
value  so  highly?* 

"  Anything— everything !"  I  exolaimed  ;  for 
already  I  felt  my  blood  stagnating  in  my  veins, 
and  the  dews  of  death  rising  on  my  forehead. 
^*  WUlingly  will  I  sacrifice  all  the  fame  I  have 
achieved.  Take  my  gold — my  lands.  Liio— life ! 
—I  only  ask  for  the  breath  of  life  1" 

**  ^  You  only  ask  for  that  of  which  you  have  been 
so  prodigal!'  cried  the  negro^  with  a  horrible 
chuckle.  *  But  see  how  tender-hearted  I  am  grow- 
ing. I  accept  your  offer.  Live  till  evening  1  But 
remember  you  have  nothing  further  here  or  here- 
after to  oflRsr  as  a  bribe.  At  sunset^  therefore,  be 
prepared  for  the  worst  !* 

^'  So  saying,  he  left  me !"  continued  the  stranger, 
wildly.  **  He  left  me — and  when  we  meet  again, 
I  must  resign  myself  to  death — ^must  cease  to  enjoy 
the  breath  of  spring — the  harmonies  of  nature— 
the  joys  of  life  and  love !  Behold  1'*  he  continued, 
dragging  me  to  the  window,  and  pointing  to  a 
group  of  ragged  peasants  traversing  the  parka— 
^*  to-morrow,  yonder  people  will  be  inhaling  the 
pure  breezes-^will  be  sunned  imder  the  glowing 
orb  of  Heaven — whiUy  for  me,  aU  wUl  hi  a$  an 
end !  And  to  have  sacrL&ced  five  and  twenty  years 
of  such  blessings— such  pure  and  delicious  enjoy- 
ments— ^for  the  vain  acquirement  of  an  uncertain 
renown  ;  to  be  praised  by  those  I  know  not,  those 
whom  I  care  not  to  know !  Oh  I  what  a  price 
have  I  paid  for  that  which  is  in  itself  valueless ! 
What  prodigality ! — ^what  waste !  But  why  lose 
the  few  moments  allotted  me  in  idle  murmurs ! 
Let  me  rather  enjoy,  for  the  last  time,  the  glorious 
spectacle  of  triumphant  nature  1" 

So  saying,  he  threw  open  the  windows  opening 
towards  the  park,  and  rushing  forth,  took  his  way 
towards  the  plantations.  While  watching  his  pre- 
cipitate departure,  I  found  myself  touched  upon 
the  shoulder ;  and,  on  turning  round,  found  a  grave 
middle-aged  man,  wearing  die  insignia  of  the  St. 
Esprit,  standing  beside  me.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  Due  de  C. 

^  I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  offer  you,  Mon- 


sieur le  Chevalier,"  said  he,  ^'  for  the  inadvertence 
of  my  servants  in  leaving  you  exposed  to  an  inter** 
view  with  my  unfortunate  brother ;  whose  mental 
infirmities  are  the  cause  of  his  seclusion  in  this 
retired  chateau,  and  of  my  annual  visit  to  the 
place.  It  was  to  consult  a  physician^  celebrated 
for  his  skilful  treatment  of  lunatics,  who  is  on  a 
visit  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  I  last  night  ab« 
sented  myself  from  home.  I  have  now,  however, 
the  satisfaotion  of  bidding  you  welcome ;  and  to- 
morrow we  will  take  our  departure  for  Versailles, 
All  that  my  friendship  or  recommendations  can 
ensure,  towards  forwarding  your  advancement  in 
lifs,  depend  upon  I  The  enthusiastio  ambition 
of  military  distinction  expressed  in  the  letters  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  yon,  excites 
my  earnest  interest  in  your  behalf.  To  such  views 
the  times  are  highly  favourable.  Rapid  advance- 
ment awaits  you.  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  or 
so *" 

*^  Tm  yeany  Monsieur  le  Due?"  was  my  invo- 
luntary ejaculation  ;  ^  tm  years  subtracted  from 
the  sum  total  of  life!  Pardon  me! — ^Within  thesa 
walls  I  have  received  a  lesson  more  valuable  than 
even  the  patronage  you  thus  generously  promise. 
To-morrow,  inst^d  of  prooeeding  to  Versailles,  I 
retrace  my  steps  homewards !  Accept  my  grateful 
thanks — my  humble  apologies.  Fame  has  lost  its 
charm  in  my  estimation ;  since  I  have  learned  to 
recognise  the  value  of  human  life^  and  the  costs  of 
ambition  i" 

**  This  is  my  brother's  doing !"  oned  the  Duke, 
but  more  fai  sorrow  than  in  anger.  **  The  singular 
delusionB  of  his  monomania,  have  already  more 
than  onoe  sufficed  to  deter  young  aspirants  of  my 
aoquaintanoe  from  embracing'a  public  career.  But 
is  it  possible  that  you  will  allow  the  hallueina- 
tions  of  a  lunatic  to  influence  you  in  a  step  so  mo- 
mentous f" 

**  Wisdom  is  a  thing  of  too  precious  a  quality, 
Monsieur  le  Due/'  replied  I,  ^  to  admit  of  our 
being  over-fastidious  in  examining  its  origin.  All 
we  have  to  do  is,  to  accept  such  lessons,  and  be 
thankful.'^ 

The  Duo  de  C.  was  perhaps  not  sorry  to  be  thus 
easily  rid  of  one  of  the  numerous  candidates  for  his 
interest  at  court :  for,  after  a  night's  hospitality,  he 
suffered  me  to  return  home  without  further  re« 
monstrance. 

Happy  journey — auspicious  return !  I  frit  that 
I  oould  not  travel  too  rapidly ;  for  I  was  return- 
ing to  the  bosom  of  my  fiamily*-theanns  of  Hen- 
rietta. 

The  following  May,  I  had  notfaingto  dread  from 
the  apparition  of  the  black  man.  Already  I  was 
a  contented  countty  gentleman ;  a  happy  husband 
and  father  I  The  price  of  fame  had  inspired  me 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  hnman  lifr* 
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For  tbe  slaTe^-cxe&iiiig  brand 
Wielded  by  tiie  despot's  band, 

We  coise  tbee.  Sword ! 
For  exptriBg  Freedom's  moan, 
For  the  world'a  indignant  groan 
Qnsb'd  beneatb  oppression's  thron«y 

We  corse  thee,  Sword  1 

For  the  widow's  oft-shed  tear. 
For  the  orphan's  cry  of  fear, 

We  eorse  thee.  Sword  t 
For  the  poor  num's  grioTOos  wrong, 
For  the  injustice  of  the  strong 
Bepeated  oft,  enduring  long, 

We  corse  thee,  Sword ! 

For  tiiy  many  deeds  of  shame 
IXme  in  God's  blasphemed  name, 

We  cnrse  thee,  Sword ! 
For  the  aid  that  then  hast  lent 
To  wicked  priests  with  black  intent, 
On  Bonl-enthralment  erer  bent, 

W9  cv8etb«9f  Sword  I 


For  the  Wallace  glaire  of  mighty 
For  the  Bruce's  blade  so  bright. 

We  bless  thee,  Sword ! 
For  the  tyrant's  overthiow, 
For  the  right-asserting  blow 
Struck  with  Freedom's  holy  glow, 

We  bless  thee.  Sword  ! 

When  at  length  the  olive  wreath 
Binds  thee  fbr  ever  in  thy  sheatii^ 

Well  bless  thee.  Sword  I 
When  slavery's  hated  course  is  nuHf 
When  every  tyrant's  race  is  done. 
When  Freedom's  latest  battle 's  won. 

We'll  bless  thee.  Sword  I 

When  chang'd  at  length,  the  plough's  sharp  blade 
By  peaoeiUTman,  thou  shalt  be  made. 

We'll  bless  thee.  Sword  I    ' 
When  fhtnre  youths,  with  doubting  ear. 
From  aged  men  shall  only  hear 
Thine  ancient  deeds  of  blood  and  fear« 

We'U  bl«88  tiwe.  Sword ! 


MISS  ROBERTS'  NOTES  OF  AN  OVERLAND  JOURNEY  THROUGH 
FRANCE  AND  EGYPT  TO  BOMBAY :  WITH  A  MEMOIR. 


This  is  an  impeifect^  and  posihumoiiB  yolnme. 
Some  seven  or  more  years  ago,  Miaa  Emma  Roberta 
acquired  considerable  reputation  by  those  lively  and 
truthiul  sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  life,  which  she 
pobJished  under  the  title  otSeeneiand  CharaderU- 
tia  afEmdoatoHf  and  which  wero  writtan  in  India. 
She  subsequently  returned  to  England,  and  devoted 
herself  to  literature  as  a  profession.  She  possessed 
the  pen  of  a  i«ady  and  versatile  writer,  and  con- 
tributed constantly  to  Annuals^  the  AdtOie  Jcmt" 
mal  and  other  periodical  works. 

MlsB  Roberts  was,  as  her  name  imports,  of 
Welsh  descent.  Her  father  was  a  captain  in 
the  British  army,  which  he  entered  after  hav- 
ing been  in  the  Russian  service.  He  appears 
to  have  died  while  his  children,  two  daughters 
--of  whom  Emma  was  the  second — were  still 
young.  They  resided,  after  hu  death,  with  their 
mother,  ^a  lady  of  some  literary  pretenrions,'' 
at  fiatiu  There  Miss  Roberts  undertook  her  fiiBt 
Uterary  work — Memoirs  of  the  Rival  HwueB  of 
Ywh  and  Lanoatter,  which  was  published  in  1827, 
in  two  Tolumes.  She  was  bom  about  1794. 
In  the  following  year,  her  mother  being  now  dead, 
the  aoeompanied  her  sister,  who  married  an  officer 
in  the  Bengal  army,  to  India.  A  dismal  picture 
she  gives,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  the  life  of  that 
^trop  personage,  a  wife's  or  husband's  sister  in  the 
anall  household  of  an  Indian  officer  quartered  in 
4  remote  station.  The  wife's  sister,  howerer,  in 
this  instance,  possessed  both  opportunity  and  power 
of  observation,  and  made  good  use  of  her  time. 

In  1831,  Miss  Roberts'  sister,  Mrs.  M'Naghten, 
<Iied,  and  she  returned  from  the  upper  provinces  to 
Calcutta,  where  her  pen  was  in  constant  requisi- 
tion ;  as,  besides  editing  the  Oriental  Observer ^  she 
wrote  for  the  Annuals,  and  8U9h  like  works*    Her 


health  sufiexed  under  these  exertions,  and  in  the 
foUovring  year  she  returned  to  England,  **  looking 
forward  to  a  less  confined  theatre  for  the  display  of 
her  talents  and  acquisitions."  Her  health  was  re- 
established by  the  voyage,  and  she  was  well  re- 
oeived  in  the  literary  droles  of  the  metropolis,  the 
field  of  her  labours  fbr  the  next  eight  years. 

In  1839,  Miss  Roberts  formed  the  desire—or, 
as  likely  it  wa%  a  literary  project— io  return 
to  India,  selecting  a  new  field  for  observation, 
and  engaging  to  transmit^  on  the  route,  a  regu- 
lar series  of  papers  for  the  AsiaHc  Journal,  The 
same  number  of  the  Journal  which  contained 
the  last  of  her  papers,  describing  her  adventures 
on  the  Overland  route,  contained  the  announce* 
ment  of  her  death.  She  left  England  in  Sep- 
tember 1889,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  most 
influential  people  in  Bombay.  There  she  un- 
dertook to  edit  a  new  weekly  paper ;  but  her  health 
soon  failed,  and  she  died  raUier  suddenly,  within  a 
year  of  the  time  she  had  quitted  England,  and  be- 
fore her  literary  plans  were  fully  accomplished. 
Her  remains  were  deposited  near  those  of  Mrs. 
Fletcher  (Miss  Jewsbury,)  at  Poonah,  in  which 
city  she  died. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  Memoir  speaks 
most  warmly  of  the  goodness  of  heart,  and  amia- 
bility of  disposition,  which  distinguished  this  ac- 
complished lady;  who  is  represented  as  quite 
exempt  horn,  the  pedantry  or  hltmsm  which  are 
alleged  to  characterize  literary  ladies  in  generaL 
In  particular,  indeed,  we  can  recall  no  instance 
later  than  Squire  Western's  sister,  Narcissa's  aunt, 
or  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Joanna  Baillie,  veere,  with  their 
sisters  of  lesser  note,  so  far  as  their  friends  or. the 
world  yet  knew^  wonderfully  like  other  ^[uiety  uht 
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pretendingi  good-natured  gentlewomen ;  so  it  is 
about  time  that  literary  ladies  ceased  to  be  compli- 
mented upon  not  being  very  wtibH  in  their  head- 
dressesy  and  conceited  or  pedantic  in  their  manners. 
——From  the  Memoir  we  pass  to  Miss  Roberts' 
Fragmentary  Work.  She  went  from  London  to 
Paris  by  st<»in,  and  hers  is  the  first  voyage  of  the 
sort  which  we  have  seen  in  print.  From  the  Tower 
Stairs  to  Havre  is  but  every-day  work ;  from 
thence  to  Ronun^  still  by  steam,  is  rather  more 
novel ;  but  we  shall  at  once  pass  through  the  city 
of  Bonmk^  which  is  now  tolerably  familiar  to  the 
English  public  by  means  of  engravings,  panora- 
mas, or  actual  inspection  of  this  picturesque  and 
historical  place.  Miss  Roberts  and  her  friends, 
by  the  by,  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  superfluous 
pity  upon  the  inmates  of  the  high  piles  in  the 
Square  of  Rouen — ^the  inhabitants  of  those  suites 
of  rooms,  rising  tier  above  tier,  ^  which  it  must  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  keep  free  of  vermin  of 
every  description ;"  as  if  vermin  had  a  greater 
pre<Hlection  for  houses  running  far  up  into  the 
heavens,  than  for  those  not  so  high,  which  are 
continued  in  long  lines.  The  steamer  in  which 
they  ascended  the  Seine  from  Rouen  to  Meulan 
(from  whence  they  went  next  morning  by  the  rail- 
road to  Paris,)  was  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  had  on 
board  a  first-rate  reHouraCMfr.  This  little  voyage 
is  picturesque  and  interesting.  At  Elboeuf,,  La 
Roquelle,  and  other  places,  they  halted  to  pick  up 
passengers,  apd  had  leisure  to  look  at  the  farm- 
houses and  chateaux  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  banks  of  the  Seine  present  a  sneoession  of  piotnres, 
an  well  worthy  of  the  pencil,  and  those  who  are  fond  of 
the  piotoresqae,  and  who  have  time  at  their  disposal, 
will  And  the  royage  np  the  river  replete  with  the  most 
interesting  materiiUs. 

The  first  sight  of  the  Tineyards,  whieh  began  to  spread 
themselves  np  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills,  delighted  ns 
all ;  and  onr  prospeots  now  began  to  be  diverrined  with 
rook,  which  in  a  thousand  fantastic  fbrms  showed  itself 
along  the  heights.  The  oonntry  seemed  thickly  spread 
with  villages,  many  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  others  re- 
ceding into  winding  valleys,  and  all  boasting  some  pecu- 
liar beanty.  Whether  npon  a  nearer  approach  they 
would  have  been  equally  pleasing,  it  is  not  peasible  to 
say ;  but,  from  onr  position,  we  saw  nothing  to  offend 
the  eye,  either  in  the  cottages  or  the  people ;  some  of  the 
very  humblest  of  the  dwelungs  boasted  their  little  gar- 
dens, now  gay  with  snn-flowers  and  dahlias,  while  the 
better  sort,  .with  their  bright  panes  of  glass,  and  dean 
muslin  window-curtains,  looked  as  if  they  would  affrad 
very  desirable  homes. 

A  present  of  a  bottle  of  wine  made  our  boatmen  very 

happy.    They  prodneed  one  of  those  huge  masses  of 

bread,  which  seems  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 

oUsses,  and  sate  down  to  their  meal  with  great  content. 

•  •••.. 

The  next  place  of  interest  to  which  ire  came  was 
Rosny,  a  village  Ikmous  in  the  pages  of  history  as  the 
residence  of  the  great  and  good,  the  friend  and  minister 
of  Henry  lY.,  the  virtuous  Sully.  Our  boatmen,  who 
were  not  great  antiquaries,  said  nothing  abont  the  eariy 
occupants  of  the  chateau,  exerting  all  their  eloquence  in 
praise  of  a  later  resident— the  Dnchesse  de  Berri.  This 
lady  rendered  herself  extremely  popular  in  the  vicinity, 
living  In  a  style  of  princely  splendour,  and  devotfaig  her 
time  to  acts  of  munificenoe.  Every  year  she  portioned 
off  a  bride,  giving  a  dowry  to  some  respectable  young 
lady  of  the  neighoouihood,  while  to  the  poor  she  was  a 
liberal  and  untiring  beneikctress.  The  boatmen  blessed 
her  as  they  passed,  for  to  all  she  sent  wine ;  and,  upon 


flte-days  gave  banquets  to  the  rural  population,  to  whom 
her  remembrance  "vriU  be  ever  dear. 

This  chateau  has  ednoe  been  purchased  by  an 
English  banker,  but  was  then  untenanted.  Miss 
Roberts  speaks  rapturously  of  the  river  scenery. 
The  journey  to  Paris  is  usually  made  in  a  day,  by 
the  river  and  the  railroad ;  but  the  steamer  by 
which  Miss  Roberts  went,  was  a  slow  sailer  against 
the  stream. 

Miss  Roberts  saw  little  of  Paris;  and  Septem- 
ber, in  which  she  reached  that  city,  was^  be- 
sides, the  very  heart  of  the  dull  season.  She 
proceeded  by  tiie  diligence  to  Lyons ;  and  though 
the  foliage  of  the  vines  had  faded,  she  saw  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  scenery,  though  miss- 
ing the  luxuriant  trees  and  rich  verdure  of  Eng- 
land. The  inns  on  the  road  were  found  tole- 
rable, and  Lyons  a  splendid  city,  with  an  air  of 
antique  grandeur.  In  the  steamer  by  which  she 
and  her  female  friend  proceeded  down  the  Rhone 
to  Marseilles,  they  met  with  a  good  many  Eng- 
lish, and  wliat  was  better,  or  at  least  more  rare,  with 
beauUfnl  and  varied  river  scenery.  It  is  impoasi- 
ble  to  tell  how  often  the  baggage  of  the  fair  tra- 
vellers was  overliauled  between  Havre  and  Mar- 
seilles ;  gens^armM  coming  swoop  upon  them  at 
every  comer.  It  would  really  be  desirable  that 
English  travellers  of  known  respectability,  espe- 
cially ladies,  obtained  a  special  firman  f^m 
Louis  Philippe,  before  visiting  his  dominions. 
The  gallantry  of  Mehemet  AU  ri^es  in  the  com- 
parison. There  is  no  detention,  no  custom-house 
or  ffm-d^arme  annoyance,  in  his  territory.  The 
captain  of  the  steamer  carrying  the  mail  from 
Marseilles  to  Malta  (on  its  way  to  India  through 
Egypt)  was  named  Gioldsmitli,  and  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  poet.  Could  any  one  of  that 
sweet  blood  frdl  in  cordial  kindness,  and  good- 
nature, or  be  left  without  r^^ret !  But  his  vessel 
went  no  farther  than  Malta.  Of  this  island  and 
its  sights,  as  of  the  other  places  at  which  she 
touched,  Miss  Roberts  gives  a  minute  description. 

At  Malta,  the  ladies  embarked  in  the  Volcano 
steamer,  in  which  they  were  to  go  to  Alexandria, 
and  soon  had  deeper  reason  to  renew  their  r^ret 
for  the  loss  of  Captain  Groldsmith. 

It  i«  thus  English  ladies  travelling  alone  were 
treated  in  a  government  vessel,  and  we  make  a 
point  to  give  such  facts  all  the  publicity  in  our 
power,  were  it  but  ^  to  shame  the  rogues." 

Upon  getting  alongside  of  the  Volcano,  our  baggage 
was  placed  in  this  boat ;  Miss  E.  and  myself  were  then 
handed  in,  and  cast  adrift,  to  my  great  astonishment ; 
for  not  having  had  any  previous  intimation  of  the  method 
to  be  pursued,  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  hold  on,  as  I 
believe  it  is  called,  without  assistance.  Miss  E,  how- 
ever, iriio  was  more  observant,  hooked  her  parasol  into 
one  of  the  ropes,  which  she  subsequently  caught.  We 
were  now  to  be  taught  a  new  lesson — ^the  extreme  noncha- 
lance with  wiiich  the  olftMrB  of  a  government  steamer 
treat  the  passengers  if^  have  the  misfortune  to  choose 
these  boats  instead  of  making  the  voyage  on  board  mer^ 
chant  vessels.  Some  minutes  elapsed  before  any  notice 
was  taken  of  us,  or  any  assistance  aiforded  in  gettingup 
onr  baggage ;  onr  own  people  being  obliMd  to  look  on 
and  do  nothing,  since,  had  they  touched  ttis  ship,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  perform  eighteen  days  of 
quarantine. 

Upon  reaching  the  ded^,  we  requested  thai  onr  bag- 
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gage  nii^t  be  taken  down  into  the  ladies*  oabin,  in  order 
ihai  yn  md^t  get  onr  email  doimitories  put  to  rights 
before  tiie  rest  of  the  paeeengen  oame  on  board ;  bnt, 
tho^gk  it  eoold  haTo  made  no  earthly  d^erence  to  the 
people  employed,  we  met  with  a  reflisal,  and  the  whole 
wiB  deposited  in  the  grand  saloon,  already  encumbered 
viih  Iqggage,  erery  quarter  of  an  hour  adding  to  the 
heip  and  the  oonAision,  and  the  difficulty  of  each  person 
reeofptiliing  the  identical  carpet-bag  or  portmanteau  that 
he  might  claim  as  his  property.* 

The  lemsrkB  ought  not  to  hare  been  suppressed  ; 
unless  there  has  been  enough  said  to  enforce  redress 
of  similar  grievances. 

One  of  Mias  Roberts'  fellow-passengers  in  the 
steamer  was  a  young  man  returning  from  Eng- 
hmd,  where  ^  ft*  had  maintained  him  for  ten  years, 
for  the  general  purposes  of  education,  and  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  diip-building.     He  had  become 
stroogly  attached  to  European  customs,  but  felt 
onesflylest  hb  change  of  dress  and  appearance 
should  shock  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  and  parti- 
colariy  those  of  his  mother,  before  whom  he  re- 
solved not  to  appear  until  he  had  re-assumed  his 
%rptian  habit.    Of  Alexandria,  travellers  have 
■poken  80  disparagingly,  that  Miss  Roberts  was 
agreeably  disappointed  in  its  exterior  appearance. 
At  the  notel  (Bey's)  she  found  every  comfort  she 
could  deare  ;  and  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waghom,  and 
the  Consul-general,  Colonel. Campbell,  she  and  her 
fdlow-paasengers,  four  solitary  kdies  and  a  baby, 
with  one  or  two  attendants,  experienced  the  great- 
est kmdness.    They  were  visited  at  their  hotel  by 
^^'^  £!gyptian  fellow-traveller,  who  brought  along 
vith  him  another  intelligent  countryman,  a  staff- 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  Pasha,  but  who  had 
been  educated  in  England,  and  who  spoke  well,  and 
in  good  Riglish,  on  every  subject  broached. 

In  a  wretched  boat,  these  poor  ladies  went  by  the 
canal  to  Atfee,  on  their  route  to  Cairo.  Even  by 
Miss  Roberts'  description  those  rat-infested  boats 
which  sailed  on  the  Ganges  a  dozen  yean  since, 
were  paradisiacal  to  this.  The  slow  rate  at  which 
th^  proceeded,  enabled  them  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
the  country  and  the  people.  But  the  night  voyage ! 
Itishorrible!  ^        ^^ 

We  regretted  much  the  absence  of  moonlight,  sinee, 
the  moment  the  day  closed,  all  our  amusement  was  at 
an  ead.  Cockroaehes,  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  wixie- 
fian,  made  their  appearance ;  we  heard  the  rats  squeak- 
jag  snrand,  and  fvund  the  musquitoes  more  desperate 
is  their  attacks  than  ever.  The  flies  with  one  accord 
went  to  sleep,  settling  in  such  immense  numbers  on  the 
edlmg  immediately  over  my  head,  that  I  felt  tempted  to 
look  ftr  a  hioifer-match,  and  put  them  idl  to  deatL  The 
»peetatieD,  however,  of  leavhig  the  boat  early  the  next 
■onang,  deterred  me  from  this  wholesale  slaughter; 
but  I  had  no  mercy  on  the  musquitoes,  as,  attracted  by 
the  light,  they  settled  on  the  leasees  of  the  Unthom. 

AtfiBe,  the  small  town  or  village  at  the  end  of  the 
canal,  is  in  keeping  with  the  rest.  The  party  were 
now  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    The  Pasha  hap- 

*  Ihe  anthor  followed  up  these  remarks  with  others, 
^  more  severe,  upon  the  treatment  which  she  and  her 
ftOow-traveUers  experienced  on  bosrd  this  Tessel;  but 
u  these  remarks  seemed  to  have  caused  pain,  and  as 
Hisi  Roberts,  without  retracting  one  particle  of  her 
^teneuts,  r^petted  that  she  had  published  them,  it  has 
wni  deemed  right  to  omit  them  in  this  work.— Ori^inoZ 

SO^  UOXVIII. — ^TOI*  VIII, 


pened  to  be  in  this  place  at  the  time,  and  of  liim 
they  obtained  a  passing  glimpse. 

The  pasha  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  a  very  mean- 
looking  house,  and  he  soon  afterwards  made  his  appear- 
ance in  front  of  it.  Those  who  had  not  become  acquainted 
with  his  person  by  portraits,  or  other  descriptions,  were 
disappointed  at  seeing  a  common-looking  man,  short  in 
stature,  and  very  plainly  clad,  haying  formed  a  very 
different  idea  of  the  soToreign  of  Egypt.  Not  baring 
any  proper  introductions,  and  knowing  that  the  pasha 
mikea  a  great  fla.Tour  of  granting  an  audience  to  Euro- 
pean ladies,  we  made  no  attempt  to  address  him ;  thus 
sacrificing  our  curiosity  to  our  sense  of  decorum.  There 
was  of  course  a  great  crowd  round  the  pasha,  and  we 
embarked  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  it  to  greater  ad* 
vantsge. 

Our  boat  was  moored  in  front  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  between  the  river  and  a  large  dilapidated  man- 
sion, baring,  however,  glass  windows  in  it,  which  bore 
the  ostentatious  title  of  Hotel  du  Mahmoudie.  This 
circumscribed  space  was  crowded  with  camels  and  their 
drivers ;  great  men  and  their  retainers  passing  to  and 
fro;  market  people  endeavouring  to  sell. their  various 
commodities,  together  with  a  multitudinous  collection  of 
men,  dogs,  and  donkeys.  I  observed  that  all  the  people 
surveyed  the  baby  as  she  was  carried  through  them,  in 
her  native  servant's  arms,  with  peculiar  benignity.  *  She 
was  certainly  a  beautify  specimen  of  an  English  in&nt^ 
and  in  her  pretty  white  frock,  lace  cap,  and  drawn  pink 
silk  bonnet,  would  have  attracted  attention  anywhere ; 
such  an  apparition  the  people  now  assembled  at  Atfee 
had  probably  never  seen  before,  and  they  were  eridently 
delighted  to  look  at  her.  She  was  equally  pleased, 
crowing  and  spreading  out  her  little  arms  to  all  who 
approached  her. 

The  smaUness  of  the  boat  rendered  it  necessary  that 
I  should  open  one  of  my  portmanteaus,  and  take  out  a 
supply  of  clothes  before  it  was  sent  away.  While  thus 
occupied,  I  found  myself  overlooked  by  two  or  three 
respectably-clad  women,  who  were  in  a  boat,  with  seve- 
ral men,  alongside.  I  did  not,  of  course,  understand 
what  they  said,  but  by  their  gestures  guessed  that  they 
were  asking  for  somie  of  the  strange  things  which  they 
saw.  I  had  nothing  that  I  could  well  spare,  or  that  I 
thought  would  be  useftil  to  them,  excepting  a  paper  of 
needles,  which  I  put  into  one  of  tiieir  hands,  through  the 
window  of  the  cabin.  The  envelope  being 'flourished 
over  with  gold,  they  at  first  thought  that  there  was  no- 
thing more  to  be  seen,  but  being  directed  by  signs  to 
open  it,  they  were  in  ecstacy  at  the  sight  of  the  needles, 
which  they  proceeded  forthwith  to  divide. 

The  voyage  from  Atfee  to  Cairo  was  more  com- 
fortable ;  and  the  ladies  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
a  derk  of  Mr.  Waghom%  who  had  charge  of  ex- 
pediting that  enterprising  man's  private  mails. 
The  foUowing  passage  is  pleasing  and  graphic  : — * 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  alacrity  and  good 
humour  of  our  boatme%  and  the  untiring  manner  in 
whieh  they  performed  their  laborious  duties.  When  a 
favouring  breeze  allowed  them  to  rest,  they  seldom  in- 
dulged in  sleep,  but,  sitting  round  in  a  ring  upon  the 
narrow  deck,  either  told  stories,  or  were  amused  by  the 
dancing  of  one  of  the  group,  who,  without  changing  his 
place,  contrived  to  shift  his  feet  very  vigorously  to  the 
music  of  his  own  voice,  and  that  of  two  sticks  struck 
together  to  keep  the  time.  They  frequently  used  their 
oars  in  parts  of  the  river  where  they  could  not  find  a 
towing-path,  and  when  rowing,  invariably  accompanied 
their  labours  with  a  song,  which,  though  rude,  was  not 
unpleasant.  The  breeze,  which  had  hitherto  favoured 
us,  dying  away,  the  poor  fellows  vrere  obliged  to  work 
harder  than  ever,  dragging  the  boat  up  against  the 
stream:  upon  these  occasions,  however,  we  enjoyed  a 
very  sgieeable  degree  of  quietude,  and  were,  moreover, 
enabled  to  take  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  river's 
banks.  Liring  objects  were  not  numerous,  excepting  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  villages.  1  was  delighted 
when  I  cauffht  sidit  of  an  ibis,  but  was  surprised  at  the 

'  T 
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«ottptfaiiT0ly  niiliU  niimber  of  birds ;  haTing  been  aoent- 
tomed  to  the  immense  flecks  which  cengregftte  on  the 
banks  of  Indian  men. 

Oar  arriTal  at  a  village  alone  relieyed  the  monotony 
of  the  landscape.  Some  of  these  places  were  prettily 
situated  under  groves  of  dates  and  wild  fig-trees,  and 
they  occasiomdly  bdasted  honses  of  a  decent  description ; 
the  majority  were,  however,  most  wretched,  and  we  were 
often  surprised  to  see  persons  respectably  dressed,  and 
mounted  npon  good-looking  donkeys,  emerge  from  streets 
and  lanes  leading  to  the  most  squalid  and  poverty-stricken 
dwellings  imaginable.  The  i^val  of  a  boat  caused  all 
the  beggars  to  hasten  down  to  the  river  side;  these 
ohiefly  consisted  of  very  old  or  blind  persons.  We  had 
provided  ourselves  with  paras,  a  small  copper  coin,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  alms  to  the  miserable  beings  who 
flolioited  our  charity,  and  the  poor  creatures  always  went 
away  well  satisfied  with  the  trifling  gift  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Every  morning,  the  janissary  and  the  Arab  captain  of 
the  boat  came  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  to  pay  their  re- 
spects ;  with  the  latter  we  could  not  hold  much  com- 
munication, as  he  did  not  speak  a  word  of  English ;  we 
were,  nevertheless,  excellent  friends.  He  was  very 
good-humoured,  and  we  were  always  laughing,  so  that 
a  bond  of  union  was  established  between  us.  He  had 
once  or  twice  come  into  such  close  contact  with  some 
of  our  crockery- ware,  as  to  put  me  in  a  fright;  and  the 
oomio  look,  with  which  he  showed  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  mischief  he  had  nearly  done,  amused  me  excessively. 
He  was  evidently  a  wag ;  and  from  the  moment  in  which 
he  discovered  the  congeniality  of  our  feelings,  when  any 
droll  incident  occurred,he  was  sure  to  look  at  us  and  laugh. 

The  janissary  spoke  very  tolerable  English,  and  after 
sunset,  when  we  seated  ourselves  outside  the  cabin-door, 
he  came  forward  and  entered  into  conversation.  He 
told  us  that  a  quarrel  having  taken  place  between  the 
boatmen  of  a  small  vessel  and  the  people  of  a  village, 
the  former  came  on  board  in  great  numbers  in  the  night, 
and  murdered  six  of  the  boatmen ;  and  that  on  the  afiair 
being  represented  to  the  pasha,  he  sent  three  hundred 
soldiers  to  the  village,  and  razed,  it  to  the  ground.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  several  English 
gentlemen,  and  had  once  an  opportunity  of  going  to 
England  with  a.  captain  in  the  navy,  but  that  his  mother 
was  alive  at  that  time,  and  when  he  mentioned  his  wishes 
to  her,  she  cried,  and  therefore  he  could  not  go.  The 
captain  had  told  him  that  he  would  always  repent  not 
having  taken  his  offer;  but  though  he  wished  to  see 
Engluid,  he  was  glad  he  had  not  grieved  his  mother. 
He  had  been  at  Malta,  but  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the 
Maltese,  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  he  had  received,  as 
a  stranger,  npon  his  landing. 

Amongst  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whom  he  had 
served,  he  mentioned  the  Marquess  of  Waterford.  We 
asked  him  what  sort  of  a  person  he  was,  and  he  imme- 
diately replied,  ^A  young  devUJ* 

•  ••••, 

We  inquired  of  Mohammed  concerning  the  magician, 
whose  exploits  Mr.  Lane  and  other  authors  have* 're- 
corded. At  first,  he  did  not  understand  what  we  meant ; 
bat,  upon  Airther  explanation,  told  ns  tiiat  he  thought 
the  whole  an  imposture.  He  said,  that  wheh  a  boy, 
about  the  age  of  the  Arab  captain's  son>  itho  was  on 
board,  he  was  in  the  service  of  a  lady  who  wished  to 
witness  the  exhibition,  and  who  selected  him  as  the 
medium  of  communication,  because  she  said  that  she 
knew  he  would  tell  her  the  truth.  The  ceremonies, 
therefore,  commenced  i*  but  though  anxiously  looking 
into  the  magic  mirror,  he  declared  that  he  saw  nothing : 
afterwards,  he  continued,  **  A  boy  was  called  out  of  the 
baiaar,  who  saw  aU'that  the  mah  told  him."  But  whfW 
Mohammed  expressed  his  ei^tire  disbelief  ill  tJie'power 
of  this  celebrated  person,  he  -Was  not  devoid  of  the  super- 
stition of  his  creed  and  country,  for  he  told  ns  that  he 
knew  of  another  who  really  did  wonderful  things.  He 
then  asked  us  what  we  had  called  the  Mnghreebee  whom 
we  had  described  to  Mm :  we  replied,  a  magician ;  and 
he  wad  the  janissai^  repeated  the  word  over  many  times. 
In  order  to  mstke  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 


it.  In  all  eases,  they  were  delisted  with  the  aeqniiA- 
tion  of  a  new  wcvd,  and  were  very  thankfhl  to  me  when 
I  corrected  their  pronunciation.  Thus,  when  the  jAuis- 
sary  showed  me  what  he  called  hundsrgof  growbg  in  the 
fields,  and  explained  that  it  made  a  blae  dye,  and  I  tcld 
him  that  we  called  it  indiaoy  he  never  rested  until  he 
had  learned  the  word,  which  he  repeated  to  Mohammed, 
and  Mohammed  to  him.  1  never  met  with  two  more 
intelligent  men  in  their  rank  of  life,  or  persons  who 
would  do  greater  credit  to  their  teachers;  and  brief  kg 
has  been  my  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians,  I  feel  per- 
suaded, that  a  good  method  of  imparting  knowledge  is 
all  that  is  wanting  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
During  our  progress  up  the  river,  I  had  been  school- 
ing myself,  and  endeavourli^f  to  keep  down  my  expec- 
tations, lest  I  should  be  disappointed  at  the  sight  of  the 
Pyramids.  We  were  told  that  we  should  see  them  at 
the  distance  of  five-and-thirty  miles ;  and  when  informed 
that  they  were  in  view,  my  heart  beat  audibly  as  I  threw 
open  the  cabin-door  uid  beheld  them  gleaming  in  the 
sun,  pure  and  bri^t  as  the  silvery  clouds  above  tiiem. 

Mifls  Roberts  was  not  dinappointed.    But  we 

have  had  enongh  of  the  Pyramids  of  late ;  and  shall 

only  notice  this  pictaresqde  eircumstance,  which 

imparts  a  novel  charm  to  her  description— 

We  had  a  magnificent  thunder-storm  just  as  it  was 
growing  dark,  and  the  red  lightning  lit  up  the  pyramids, 
which  came  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  black  maeaee  of 
clouds  behind  them,  while  the  bread  waters  of  the  NOe 
assumed  a  dark  and  troubled  aspect.  The  scene  was 
sublime,  but  of  short  duration ;  tar  the  tempest  dpeedily 
rolled  off  down  the  river. 

Here  is  a  subject  for  a  Martinis  ^ettire ! 

The  reader  is  to  understand  that  two-thirds  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  overland  journey. 
At  fioulak  there  was  a  fair,  through  which  Miss 
Roberts  and  her  companion  rode  on  donkeys,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  spectators,  and  at  some 
risk,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  annoyance  or  insult, 
though  they  were  attended  by  Mohammed  and  the 
donkeymen.  Next  day  they  entered  Cairo,  where 
MisB  Roberts  made  good  use  of  her  short  time. 
Among  other  objects  of  curiosity,  she  saw  the  inte- 
rior of  Mehemet  All's  palace,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing, from  her  window,  a  more  cliaracteristic  orien- 
tal sight ;  ft'man  dashing  on  the  ground  and  flogging 
a  woman  unmercifully,  and  the  spectators  otfering 
no  interference ;  and  afterwards — 

A  drunken  Englishman,  an  officer  of  the  Indian  flrmj, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  beat  several  natives  of  Cairo,  with 
whom  he  happened  to  come  in  contact  in  the  crowd,  m 
the  most  brutal  and  unprovoked  manner ;  and  yet  no  so- 
lice  was  taken,  and  no  complaint  made.  It  was  certjusiy 
something  very  unexpected  to  me  to  see  a  Frsfik  Cmis- 
tian  maltreating  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of  a  Moslem 
city  in  which  he  was  a  stranger ;  and  I  regretted  cxceea- 
ingly  that  the  peipetrator  of  acts,  which  brought  dieg»w 
upon  his  character  and  country,  should  have  been  « 
finglishman,  or  should  have  escaped  ptmisfainent  rio 
sooner  have  we  been  permitted  to  traverse  a  country  m 
which  formerly  it  was  dangerow  to  appear  ^^^'^  5\^ 
Christian,  than  we  abuse  the  privilege  thus  punted,  oy 
outrages  on  its  most  peaceable  inhabitants.  I  '*^*/J! 
be  obliged  to  add,  that  it  is  but  too  commonly  the  MMv 
of  Englishmen  to  beat  the  boatmeni  denkeymen,  sna 
others  of  the  poorer  class,  wh<Hn  they  may  engage  u 
their  service.  They  justify  this  cowardly  P'***'!^ 
cowardly,  because  the  poor  creatures  can  g^  no  wore® 
—by  declaring  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  ttocm 
to  stir  excepting  by  means  of  the  whip ;  but,  m  moj* 
cases,  all  that  1  witnessed,  they  were  not  at  the  tronwe 
of  trying  ftiirer  methods— at  once  enforcing  their  com- 
mands by  blows.  The  comments  made  by  the  J*"Jf  ^7 
and  our  own  servant  upon  those  who  were  gnii^T  ?*.5^  i . 
wanton  brutaUty  showed  the  feeling  which  it  ehawa , 
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toA  wlm  v^n  on«  OMMion  Blus  £.  and  m^Mlf  inter- 
poMd,  dedioiiig  tlubt  we  woald  not  allow  anj  person  in 
our  service  to  be  beaten,  they  told  us  not  to  be  alarmed, 
fof  fltit  the  rais  (eaptain  of  &e  hoat,)  who  was  an  Arab, 
wvnld  not  put  np  with  ill-treatment,  but  had  threatened 
fte  go  on  above  »l  the  Mzt  Tillage  with  all  hia  sen. 

We  quote  thifl  passage,  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  detaililig  the  unhandsoine  conduct  of  the 
officers  of  the  Voleano^  to  tinprotected  female  pas- 
snigen.  It  isy  howsTer,  much  more  important. 
An  i^iglifih  gentleman^  who  acted  as  volunteer 
coachman  to  the  ladies,  in  a  drite  to  the  Tombs, 
showed  the  same  reckless  disregaiyi  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people ;  dashing  straight-forWard  in  spite  of 
thdt  remonstrances. 

la  Tun  did  we  scream  and  implore ;  he  declared  that 
U  was  the  ftnlt  of  the  people,  who  would  not  remore 
AsiMelTes  out  of  danger^  bat  as  ire  had  no  atiHU- 
tmritr  te  clear  the  rmd  before  us,  and  our  carriage 
enae  rerj  suddenly  upon  many  persons,  I  did  not  see 
bow  they  oould  haye  managed  to  escape.    At  length,  we 
diore  over  an  unfortunate  donkey,  which  was  pulled 
down  bf  a  pieee  of  iron  sticking  firiom  the  carriage,  and 
tiios  beeonung  entangled  In  the  load  he  bore.    I  tut 
that  the  animal  was  iignred,  for  the  poor  boy  who  drove 
luia  oied  bitterW ;  and  though  we  (that  is,  the  ladies  of 
the  party)  would  gladly  have  remunerated  him  for  the 
daniage  he  might  hare  sustained,  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity was  permitted  fbr  this  act  of  justice.    Chi  we 
drore,  erery  moment  expecting  to  be  flung  out  against 
the  walls,  as  the  carriage  turned  round  the  comers  of 
streets  placed  at  right  a^es  to  each  other.    At  length, 
ive  snoeeeded  in  our  wish  to  have  the  grooms  at  the 
horses'  heads ;  and  without  fhrther  acddent,  though 
veodeted  as  nerrous  As  possible,  passed  through  the  gate 
sf  the  city. 

Were  the  FB8h%  or  some  of  the  subordinate 
local  autiioriUes,  to  order  a  taete  of  the  fayourite 
poniahment  of  tile  country,  the  bastinado,  to  such 
charioteersy  he  would  only  do  what  Christians  at 
home  ought  to  approve*  After  this  mad  drive, 
they  found  the  donkejchairs— one  for  each  lady^-^ 
in  which  they  were  to  commence  the  journey  across 
the  desert,  waiting  for  them  at  the  city  of  Tombs. 

Nothing  could  be  more  comfortable  than  these  vehicles ; 
a  common  arm-chair  tras  fhstened  into  a  sort  of  wooden 
tray,  which  projeoted  In  fhmt  about  a  foot,  thereby 
enabling  the  passenger  to  carry  a  small  basket  or  other 

duge ;  the  chaini  were  then  slunc  bv  the  arms  to  long 
boos,  one  upon  either  side,  and  these,  by  means  of 
rapes  or  straps  placed  across,  were  fastened  upon  the 
backs  of  donkeys,  one  in  iVoiiti  the  other  behind*  Five 
Wag  and  narrow  vehieles  of  this  Und,  mnniBg  across  the 
deserty  lude  a  anfllciently  droll  and  singnlar  appearance, 
and  we  did  nothing  but  admire  each  other  as  we  went 
akng.  The  movement  was  delightfully  easy,  and  the 
doDkeys,  though  not  travelling  at  a  qniek  pade,  got  on 
very  welL 

In  first  striking  into  the  desert,  we  all  enjoyed  a  most 
deli^tfal  fueling  of  repose ;  everything  aroilnd  appeared 
to  be  so  ealm  and  tranquil,  that,  especially  after  encoun- 
teriatf  tiie  noises  and  multitudes  ofa  large  and  erowded 
«ity,  rl  was  sootiling  to  the  mJnd  llius  to  emerge  ttftm 
the  haorts  of  hmb  and  iraader  throngh  the  test  solitudes 
that  spread  their  wastes  before  us.  To  me  there  was 
Botiiuig  dismal  in  tbe  aspect  of  the  desert,  nor  was  the 
view  so  boundless  as  1  had  expected. 

In  these  wide  plains,  the  &11  of  a  fliw  inches  Is  sufl* 
<itiit  to  divert  the  prospect ;  there  is  always  some 
9MA&  aeelivity  to  be  Burmonnted,  which  cheats  the 
•eme  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  novel  scene  be- 
yond :  the  sand-MUs  in  the  distance  also  range  them- 
eehres  in  wild  and  fkntastic  fhrms ;  many  appearing  like 
prMMnteriee  jutting  out  into  some  noble  hafbonry  to 


whleh  the  traveller  seems  to  be  approaching.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  living  objects  to  luiimate  the  scene  |  onr 
own  little  kafila  was  sidBleiently  large  and  cheerftil  to 
banish  every  idea  of  drearinessi  and  we  enconntered 
others  much  more  picturesque. 

Soon  after  losing  sight  of  the  tombs,  we  ciune  npoa  • 
party  who  had  bivouac'd  for  the  night. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  stage,  they  reached 
the  Eea-'hou^  or  Travellers'  Bungalow,  about 
night-fall.  The  building  was  not  completed ;  and  it 
seems  yery  Ul-planned^  and  was  then  filthily  kept. 
This  will  easUy  be  remedied.  The  ladies  carried  their 
own  beds  with  them ;  and  ham,  cold  fowls,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  fruit ;  which  with  tea,  made  them  very 
comfortable  in  the  desert.  Next  day,  the  ia/Um, 
the  proper  name,  we  presume,  for  a  donkey  or 
camel  caravan,  proceeded  across  the  isthmus  with 
less  inconvenienoe,  than  is  sustained  on  an  English 
turnpike  road  in  dusty  weather.  A  kafila,  belong- 
ing to  the  native  governor  of  Jiddah,  passed  them ; 
and  they  frequently  saw  small  parties  of  Bedouins, 
their  bold,  fierce  countenances,  and  flashing  eyea^ 
glaring  from  beneath  their  turbans.  Miss  Roberta 
pays  All  Pasha  the  usual  compliment^  accorded  by 
all  English  tratellers,  on  the  security  with  whld^ 
the  journey  across  the  desert  may  now  be  aocoln^ 
plished,  and  upon  his  attention  to  the  convenience 
of  travellers.  Such  brief  notices  as  the  followingf^ 
are  still  of  interest,  though  this  route  will  soon  be 
as  familiar  as  the  Bath  road  t-^ 

During  this  day's  journey,  We  met  several  partleff, 
passengers  of  the  steamer,  coming  flnnn  Suet.  One  lady 
passed  us  in  a  donkeychahr,  with  her  daughter  riding  a 
donkey  by  the  side ;  another  group,  consisting  of  twa 
ladies  and  several  gentlemen,  were  all  mounted  upon 
camels,  and  having  large  umbrellas  over  their  heads, 
made  an  exoeedingly  odd  appearance,  the  peenliar  gait 
of  the  camel  causing  them  to  rise  and  fall  in  a  very  sia* 
gular  manner.  At  a  (distance,  their  round  moving  Sum* 
mits  looked  like  the  umbnu^eous  tops  of  trees,  and  wa 
might  ftincy  as  they  approached,  the  lower  portion  being 
hidden  by  ridges  of  sand,  that  ''Bimam  Wood  WM 
coming  to  Dunsinane." 

There  is  cpponUan  on  this  rMid  as  on  more  f^ 

quented  ones ;  Mr.  Hill's  people  beiii^  jealous  of 

tiiose  of  Mr.  Waghom,  at  whose  hotel,  or  the' hotel 

at  Suez,  in  his  interest,  Miss  Roberts  and  her 

friends  found  excellent  accommodation,  though 

the  exterior  was  unpromising.    The  guests  eat  at 

a  tabh  (PhSie,    There  they  were  joined  by  the 

Portuguese  goremor  of  Goa,  and  his  staff.    An 

American,  who  had  crossed  the  desert,  merely  to 

look  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  young  Scotsman,  Who 

was  on  his  way  to  Abyssinia,  were  at  the  rival 

hotel-^Hill's.    Sties  was  reaehed  by  the  interest* 

ing  route  we  have  traced,  before  the  traveller 

had  been  a  month  ttom  London.    The  aoconun6« 

dations  of  the  Bombay  steamer,  the  jSstsmIm,  wei^ 

inferior  to  those  of  the  Votam^,  and  the  attention 

to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  not  a  whit  more. 

The  attendance  was  as  bad  as  posdble ;  and  upon 

the  whole  matter.  Miss  Roberts  thus  enters  her 

protest* 

The  more  I  have  seen  vt  government  ships,  the  lAotB 
certain  I  feel  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  carry  passen* 
gers.  The  authorities  appear  to  think  that  people  ought 
to  be  too  thankfiil  to  pay  im  enormous  price  for  the  worst 
species  of  accommodation.  The  commandants  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  attend  to  the  minutim  which  can 
akme  seonre  theMxmifiirf  ef  those  whe  sail  with  them ; 
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wbile  the  offloen,  generally  speaking,  endeavonr  to  show 
tlieit  contempt  of  the  eerriee  in  which  they  are  sent, 
against  their  inclination,  hy  neglect  and  eyen  mdeness 

towards  the  passengers. 

Every  day  added  to  the  heat  and  the  dirt,  and  in  the 
•evening,  when  going  npon  deck  to  inhale  the  odours  of 
the  hen-coops,  Sie  smell  was  insufferable.    When  to  this 
annoyance  coal-dust,  half  an  inch  deep,  is  added,  my 
preference  of  my  own  cabin  will  not  be  a  subject  of  sur- 
prise.'   With  what  degree  of  truth,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
^eay,  all  the  disagreeable  circumstances  sustained  on 
b<i«rd  the  Berenice  were  attributed  to  the  alterations 
.made  on  the  decks.    Previously  to  these  changes,  we 
were  told,  the  Aimaces  were  supplied  with  coal  by  a 
method  which  obviated  the  necessity  of  having  it  upon 
deck,  whence  the  dust  was  now  carried  all  over  the  ship 
apon  the  feet  of  the  persons  who  were  continually  pass- 
iQg  to  and  fro. 

But  complaints  of  steam-packets  appear  to  be 
general  in  Indift.  They  are  comparatively  new ; 
and  there  is,  as  yet,  little  field  for  competition. 
If  every  Red  Sea  steamer  were  found  like  the 
BeremcBy  passengers  would  be  driven  to  prefer  the 
long  sailing-yessel  voyage  to  India ;  and  the  other 
steamers,  tiie  ZenMa  and  the  Hugh  Lindiay^  were 
said  to  be  much  worse.  In  the  Berenice^  there 
w^re  no  beda— no  water,  or  water  in  no  proper 
quantity — and  no  comfort  of  any  sort.  They  took 
in  water  and  coals  at  Aden ;  a  place  which  steam- 
nayigation  must  soon  raise  into  importance,  and 
.which  is  at  present  in  a  singular  condition,  ex- 
hibiting a  strangely  mingled  population  of  Arabs, 
Jews,  Banians,  Soomalees,  &c.  They  had  left  Suez 
on  the  12th  October,  and  on  the  19th,  touched  at 
Aden,  where  they  remained  for  a  day ;  and  on  the 
22d,  at  Makallah ;  reaching  Bombay  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  29th:  so  that  the  voyage,  including 
stoppages,  had  heen  made  in  less  thui  eighteen 
days;  an  immense  gain,  had  the  accommodations 
of  the  Red  Sea  steamer  been  nearly  in  correspond- 
ence with  its  powers  of  sailing,  and  the  high  rate 
of  passage-money.    But  all  this  admits  of  redress. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a 
description  of  Bombay  and  its  singular  population, 
written  in  the  same  manner  as  the  account  of 
Calcutta,  in  Miss  Roberts'  former  work ;  and  is,  like 
it,  limited  in  general  merely  to  what  meets  the  eye, 
and  to  details,  and  a  description  of  surfaces,  which 
are  yet  picturesque  and  strikingly  oriental.  Miss 
Roberts  appears  to  have  retained  a  warm  recollec- 
tion of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  is  continually 
comparing  Calcutta  with  Bombay  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter,  even  when  labouring  to  be 
impartial  in  her  estimate  of  the  rival  Presidencies. 
The  disadvantages,  indeed,  are  not  such  as  a  philoso- 
pher or  statist  vidll  much  regard,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally confined  to  dress,  attendance,  and  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  table ;  and  to  the  shops,  which  are 
all  inferior  to  TuUoh's  in  Calcutta.  An  immense 
drawback  upon  Bombay,  now  become  the  rendez- 
vous of  steamers,  is  the  total  want  of  hotels  and 
boaiding-houses,  where  strangers  may  at  once  find 
comfortable  accommodation.  There  b  also  a  total 
want  of  public  amusements ;  but  that  is  of  less  con- 
sequence, though  felt  by  those  having  no  introduc- 
tions, nor  local  connexions. 

•  Miss  Roberts,  in  noticing  obvious  inconveniencies, 
also  suggests  many  useful  small  reforms  or  improve- 
ments.   The  power?  of  steam  have  now  marked 


Bombay  as  the  rising  Presidency,  and  as  likely  to 
become  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government  if 
India  is  to  remain  a  British  colony.  Miss  Roberts 
concludes,  that  nothing  short  of  a  rail-road  between 
the  two  Presidencies  can  avert  this  catastiophe ; 
but  to  this  there  are  many  obstacles.  Bengal, 
which  wont  to  taunt  Bombay  as  ^^a  fishing  village,*' 
and  her  inhabitants  as  ^  the  benighted,"  because 
European  intelligence  was  so  late  of  reaching  that 
place,  is  now,  in  her  turn,  by  the  agency  of  steam, 
thrown  into  the  shade,  and  become  ^  the  benighted." 
The  Anglo-Indians  of  Bombay  may,  in  these  pages, 
read  a  useful  lesson.  Detraction — iU^tongues^  the 
proverbial  vice  of  English  society,  is  said  to  flourish 
among  them,  as  may  be  expected  in  all  limited 
communities  of  men  and  women  promiscuously  col- 
lected from  every  quarter  of  the  native  kingdoms, 
at  an  age  when  the  moral  education  is  necessarily 
still  imperfect.  Bad  servants — the  special  grie- 
vance of  the  English  everywhere — ^is  also  felt  here, 
and  with  dreadful  aggravations.  Miss  Roberts 
speaks  most  rationally  upon  thb  head,  and  lays 
down  an  excellent  rule. 

Anglo-Indians,  however,  seem  to  be  more  tormented 
by  these  domestic  plagues  than  any  other  set  of  people, 
llie  instant  a  stranger  lands  upon  Asiatic  ground,  we 
hear  of  nothing  else.  It  is  considered  to  be  polite  con- 
versation in  the  drawing-room,  and  delicate-looking 
women  will  listen  with  the  greatest  complacence  to  the 
most  brutal  threats  uttered  by  their  male  associates 
against  the  wretched  people  whom  hard  fate  has  placed 
about  their  persons.  By  some  mischance,  these  very 
individuals  are  equally  ill-served  at  home ;  the  greater 
number  who  return  to  England  being  either  rendered 
miserable  there,  or  driven  back  to  India  in  consequence 
of  the  impossibility  of  managing  their  servants.  As  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  always  found  it  easy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  obtain  good  servants,  at 
least  quite  as  good  as  people,  conscious  of  the  infirmities 
of  humanity  in  their  own  persons,  have  a  right  to  expect. 
My  simple  rule  has  been,  never  to  keep  a  person  who 
did  not  suit  me,  and  to  treat  those  who  did  with  kind- 
ness and  indulgence.    The  system  has  always  answered. 

The  rule  is  excellent;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Miss  Roberts,  as  a  single  lady  requiring 
little  helpy  has  probably  not  been  much  tried  or 
afflicted  by  the  national  evil. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  of  Bombay,  is  the 
importance  of  the  natives,  who  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  settle- 
ment. Most  of  them  speak  excellent  English,  and 
many  are  well  educated.  Miss  Roberts  is  afraid 
that  the  amusements  of  Anglo-Indian  society — the 
eternal  quadrilles,  waltzes,  and  gallopes,  which  they 
are  invited  to  witness — ^must  appear  not  a  little  fri- 
volous and  derogatory  in  the  eyes  of  Parsee,  Mo- 
hammedan, or  Hindoo  gentlemen.  Many  of  these 
rich  native  merchants  now  send  their  sons  to 
Elphinstone  college.  The  best  houses  in  Bombay 
belong  to  them,  many  of  which  are  richly  fur- 
nished and  fitted  up  witii  infinite  taste  and  elegance, 
in  a  style  which  seems  to  combine  whatever  is  best 
in  oriental  splendour,  with  the  most  refined  Euro- 
pean convenience. 

As  the  last  relic  of  its  accomplished  author,  we 
have  perhaps  attached  more  literary  importance 
to  this  volume  than,  critically  speaking,  it  may 
deserve;  and  yet  we  are  confident  that  no  one 
reader  will  think  these  parting  words  too  much. 
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Wk  hare  for  several  years  paid  so  much  atten- 
tion to  eyezy  work  of  Travels inthe  United  States, 
that  a  tolerably  Uir  idea  of  that  great  country 
might  be  formed  from  Taifs  Magazine  alone. 
With  Mr.  James  Stoart  we  started  mne  years  since ; 
ire  do  not  expect  to  conclude  with  Mr.  George 
Combe:  the  vast  field  is  but  opening. 

The  present  delicate  and  critical  state  of  our  re- 
lations with  America,  would  hare  made  us  turn  with 
eagerness  and  anxiety  to  the  report  of  the  latest 
tisfeller  in  the  States,  although  he  had  not  been 
gifted  with  the  same  powers  of  observation  and  re- 
flectbn  as  Mr.  Ck>mbe.  The  chief  objects  of  his 
toorwere,  of  course,  Phrenoloffical.  He  went  to 
America  to  teach  and  spread  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect,  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  head  and  the  most 
effident  arm*  And  had  this  been  his  only  object^ 
we  certainly  should  not  have  intruded  a  subject 
upon  our  readers  which  has  its  own  appropriate 
oiganfl^  and  which  we  do  not  consider  greatly  for 
edification,  even  if  the  public  had  not  had  a  sur- 
Mt  of  that  new  and  complex  mechanism  of  a  ma- 
terial mind,  which  b  sometimes,  by  its  disciples, 
named  a  science,  and  sometimes  a  philosophy.  Lay- 
ing aside  the  bumpty  craniology,  and  oiganology, 
frankly  and  at  once,  and  keeping  as  dear  as  possible 
of  the  snares  and  pitfalls,  which  at  every  page  they 
place  to  entrap  the  unwary  reader,  we  shall,  in  the 
following  brief  remarks,  consider  Mr.  Combe's 
work  as  that  of  a  shrewd,  practical,  well-informed 
man,  directing  his  faculties  to  the  solution  of 
aome  of  the  great  social  and  political  problems 
which  deeply  interest  the  New  and  the  Old  world. 
Beligion,  government  education,  and  manners,  are 
the  leading  topics  of  his  specolations;  and  however 
moch  we  may  differ  about  the  means  to  be  employ- 
ed—the grand  en^e  which  he  proposes  for  effecting 
all  physical  and  moral  improvement— phrenology 
to  wit — ^we  must,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
approve  and  admire  the  aims  and  ends  of  its 
apostle. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  every  incident 

and  fact  bearing  on  phrenology,  of  which  we 

luar,  tends    strongly  to  confirm  its  doctrines  ; 

nor  does  Mr.  Combe  evince  much  more  candour 

or  toleration  for  unbelievers  than  do  those  im- 

christian  divines  of  Britain  and  America,  whom 

be  80    often,    and    so    deservedly,    stigmatises. 

There  are  but   two   causes   of    disbelief  which 

he  recognises.    The  one  is  ignorance,  or  rather 

stupidity — that  is,  a  deficiency  of  the  bump  of 

tanmliiy ;  the  other  deficiency  in  an  organ  on 

the  top  of  the  skull,  christened  conscienHausneu^ 

and  marked  number  16.    All  doubters  and  disbe- 

^ers  are  freely  placed  in  one  of  the  two  categories 

--either  among  the  stupid  and  impenetrable,  or  the 

dishonest.     This  remark  applies   even  more  to 

other  works  than  to  the  Notes  on  America.    To 

which  class  Lord  Brougham  may  belong,  we  do 

i^t  presume  to  guess  ;  nor  yet  exactly  what  can 


Three  volames  post  8to,  with  a  map,  &c.  &c. 


have  tempted  Mr.  Combe  to  travel  so  frequently 
and  so  invidiously  out  of  his  way  to  attack,  and, 
so  far  as  he  has  Uie  power,  to  wound  one  of  the 
ipost  distinguished  men  of  his  age ; — ^the  friend,  and, 
for  a  long  life,  the  champion  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  in  the  widest  sense ;  of  science— of  edu- 
cation—of peace — of  mankind,  black  or  white — of 
America  as  well  as  England— of  every  object  which 
Mr.  Combe  professes  to  admire  and  love, — save  and 
except  phrenology.  As  we  are  unbelievers  in 
bumpology  altogetiier,  we  shall  not  suggest,  that,  if 
there  be  organs  at  all,  there  must  be  many  more 
than  are  hitherto  recognised,  and,  among  others, 
such  an  organ  as  that  of  vindicHveness,  There 
is  certainly  such  a  disposition  of  the  mind.  If  any 
one  travelling  in  Scotland,  had,  on  his  return  to 
America,  hastened  to  publish  the  imcharitable  and 
unhandsome  things  which  certain  emof^mcus  indivi- 
duals in  Edinburgh  had  said  of  Mr*  Combe — and  of 
which  plenty  may  at  all  times  be  heard  of  him, 
and  of  every  public  man  who  has  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  a  party — such  conduct  would  justly 
have  been  pronounced  unfair  and  ungenerous. 
But  Mr.  Combe's  reports  of  the  sayings  of  Lord 
Bi^ugham's  anonymous  detractors,  is  precisely 
the  same  thing,  and  worthy  of  the  condemnation 
which  it  must  receive.  Stnuige,  too,  that  Mr.  Combe 
never  appears  to  have  heard  a  single  disrespectful 
word  of  any  one  public  man,  Whig  or  Tory,  so  far 
as  we  learn,  save  only  Lord  Brougham.  Welling- 
ton, Peel,  O'Connell,  Russell, — all  are  passed  over, 
and  no  error  or  blemish  seems  to  have  been  found 
in  any  one  of  the  order  save  the  Mend  of  the 
people ;  the  champion  of  the  slave  ;  the  educator ; 
the  founder  of  mechanics'  institutions  ;  the  bene- 
factor and  ornament  of  his  kind ;  who,  in  treat- 
ing philosophically  of  the  mind,  and  soul,  and  des- 
tinies of  man,  has  not  even  incidentally  noticed  the 
existence  and  complicated  evolutions,  the  checks, 
counter-checks,  and  balances  of  the  organs,  in 
the  newly-discovered  mechanism  of  mind.  To 
this  protest,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Brougham,  we 
are  tempted  to  add  a  few  words,  condemning  a  less 
significant,  but  equally  indefensible  attack,  on  the 
memory  of  Hazlitt ;  whose  strong  and  original 
character,  and  peculiar  powers,  we  take  leave  to 
think,  Mr.  Combe  does  not  comprehend ;  whether 
the  defect  arises  from  want  of  sympathy,  of  enthu- 
siasm, or  from  the  deficiency  of  some  material  organ 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  name.  It  is,  besides, 
unlike  Mr.  Combe's  usual  cautiousness,  to  marshal 
the  way  of  Dr.  Channing  in  Great  Britain,  by 
stirring  up  just  reeent)nent  in  the  honest  admirers 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  William  Hazlitt,  because, 
upon  no  sufficient  evidence,  he  is  pleased  to  bdieve 
that  they  were  the  authors  of  reviews  of  Channing^s 
works,  m  which  he  does  not,  nor  do  we,  entirely  con- 
cur. Nor  does  Mr.  Combe  appear  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Channing's  public  life  up  to  so  recent  a 
period  as  1834,  since  which  he  has  come  manfully 
forward  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  for  free- 
dom ;  not,  indeed,  as  did  Hazlitt,  in  defiance  of 
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calumny)  flcuinlity,  and  moral  persecution,  such 
as  few  of  the  advocates  of  truth  have  enduved  in 
our  age ;  but  still  in  a  manner  honourable  to  him- 
selfy  and  beneficial  to  mankind,  though  the  hottest 
of  the  Abolition  battle  had  been  fought  and  gained 
in  New  England  before  Channlng  joined  the  ranks. 
Has  Mr.  Combe  ever  read  Abd/s*  Tour  in  1839-4  ? 
He  musty  at  all  events,  know  something  of  the 
Garrisons  and  Childs,  tried  and  distinguished  sol- 
diers of  the  cause,  long  before  Dr.  Channing  had 
eeen  it  bis  duty  to  make  open  profession  of  the 
faith  that  might  have  been  in  him,  but  of  which 
few  fruits  were  then  visible.  But  Hazlitt  is  de- 
scribed as  wanting,  in  the  phrenological  jargon,  in 
the  bump  of  cotucientiougnesSy — ^because,  we  pre- 
sume, during  his  whole  life  he  had  been  the  open 
and  vehement  enemy  of  all  kinds  of  tyranny,  and 
the  chosen  aim  of  the  most  envenomed  arrows  of 
the  most  scurrilous  of  the  Tory  partisan  writers. 
**  He,"  Hazlitt,  **  laboured  under  the  affliction  of 
disappointed  ambition,  envy,  ill-nature,  and  dis- 
trust of  his  kind  I''  says  Mr.  Combe,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  conversion,  or  open  profession,  was  tardy; 

whUe  Brougham  and  Hazlitt but  it  is  needless 

to  pursue  the  case.  Dr.  Channing  has  long  been 
s  phrenologist ;  and  his  imagined  revieyrers,  though 
two  among  the  boldest,  as  well  as  ablest,  advocates 
of  truth  in  Great  Britain,  were  not  phrenologists ; 
9nd  therefore  want  comderUiousness  / 

Let  us  pass  to  matters  more  congenial,  which  we 
find  in  abundance  in  these  well-filled  and  well- 
written,  though  somewhat  hasty  and  cursory 
volumes.  In  them  Mr,  Combe  has  either  glanced 
at,  or  fully  discussed  many  important  points,  and 
advanced  many  opinions  in  which  every  calm  lover 
of  human  improvement  must  agree,  because  they 
Are  common  alike  to  the  phrenologer  and  the  anti- 
^hienolQger ;  indeed  we  may  at  once  say  of  his 
opinions  on  physical  education,  early  training, 

Eovemment,  punishment,  and  other  topics,  as  we 
ave  more  than  once  done,  in  the  analagous  in- 
stance of  the  treatment  of  the  insane — that,  provided 
the  phrenological  doctors  employ  the  same  cura- 
tive remedies^  and  moral  influences,  with  otherable 
mid  en^ghtened  physicians,  which  we  believe  they 
do,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  their  superadded 
mere  talk  on  bumpology. 

There  is,  as  might  be  predicated  of  a  country  in 
the  ciroumstances  of  the  United  States,  a  much 
more  numerous  and  active  sect  of  phrenologers  there 
than  in  Edinburgh,  though  it  is  the  head-quarters 
^  the  doctrine ;  but  where,  somehow,  it  has  never 

2ei  taken  root  nor  thriven*  Mr.  Combe  says  that 
ie  opposition  originated  with  the  men  of  science ; 
though  the  bigotry  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  and 
those  whom  they  ride,  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  opposing  the  new  revelation,  Spurzheim  said 
that  Scotland  is  the  most  priest-ridden  country 
be  aver  visited.  This,  however,  b  not  easily  re- 
eoncileable  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  idtra- 
arthodox  divines,  and  even  Dr.  Welsh,  the  pro- 
feseor  of  Church  History,  are  stated  to  be  avowed  be- 
lievers. However  this  may  be, — and  we  imagine 
the  eleigy  were,  at  the  outset,  much  more  readily 

♦  Abdy's  Tour,  vol,  iii.,  pp.  217-235. 


captivated  than  the  philosophers  and  men  of 
science, — ^it  seems  certain,  that  the  sect  has  thriven 
better  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  at 
home ;  and  ever  since  the  premature  death  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  in  1827,  who  went  among  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
of  a  primitive  apostle,  taking  no  thought  for  to- 
morrow, carrying  neither  purse  nor  scrip,  and 
bending  every  faculty  to  the  one  object  of  pro- 
pagating the  fiuth  of  the  oigans,  invitations 
have  been  coming  from  time  to  time  to  his  most 
distinguished  successor,  Mr.  George  Combe,  to  come 
over  and  continue  the  good  work  so  hopefully 
begun.  In  the  autumn  of  1888  he  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  went  to  America,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Combe,  After  a  rather  unpleasant  passage, 
in  a  yaun^  raw  steamer,  they  landed  at  New  York ; 
and  Mr.  Combe  arranged  to  deliver  lectures  on 
phrenology, — ^nottnthe  purely  apostolic— or  strike- 
but-hear-me!  spirit  of  the  enumsiastic  Grerman, 
but  very  like  a  calm,  sensible,  self-respecting  Scot, 
content  to  speak  if  an  audience  could  be  obtained 
willing  to  be  instructed. 

Having  made  the  necessary  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  lecturing  in  the  winter,  Mr.  Combe  and 
his  lady  proceeded  on  a  tour  up  the  Hudson  to 
Albany,  and  looked  on  the  fine  scenery  and  the 
spUHng  passengers  with  the  feelings  usual  to  Eng- 
lish people  in  such  circumstances.  NeumesSy  and, 
what  is  worse,  inoompUteneas,  are  often  forced  on 
the  mind  of  the  observer  by  numerous  objects  in 
America ;  and  for  this  unfinished  state  of  things 
Mr.  Combe  veiy  rationally  accounts,  not  by  as- 
cribing it  to  want  of  discernment  and  taste,  but  to 
want  of  capital,  and  to  the  high  price  of  labour. 
There  is  fallacy  in  his  calculations,  however.  An 
American  who  sacrifices  £1400  a-year  in  a  man- 
sion-house and  grounds,  sacrifices  no  mo^e  than 
an  Englishman  who  expends  £J00  on  the  same 
objects,  if  the  latter  get  but  3^  per  cent  for  his 
capital,  while  the  other  obtains  7  per  cent ;  but  the 
American,  unquestionably,  sacrifices  to  a  much 
greater  extent  the  opportunity  of  accumulation. 

In  the  principal  cities  of  America,  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Albany,  pigs  are  seen  roaming 
at  large  in  the  principal  streets  and  most  elegant 
squares !  This  would  seem  odd  enough  in  Bel- 
grave  Square  or  Charlotte  Square ;  but  if  an  Irish- 
man, instantly  on  landing,  is«a  free. citizen  of  the 
State,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  make  his  pig 
equaUy  free  with  himself, 

Mr,  Combe  seems  to  have  made  a  point  of  going 
to  all  sorts  of  churches  on  most  Sundays  while  in 
America,    His  first  attendance  was  at  Albany,  and 

on  the  Baptist  minister,  a  Dr. .  The  church  was 

large  and  handsome;  the  congregation  numerous 
and  well-dressed,  as,  indeed,  was  everybody  in  Ame- 
rica, according  to  their  station,  save  a  few  drunken 
and  degraded  emigrants.    But  the  sermon— 

The  disooune  was  sternly  Calvinistio,  and  the  preaoher 
sent  Heathens,  Mahometans,  Catholics,  Deists,  and  Athe- 
ists to  eternal  perdition,  with  as  mnch  zest  and  self- 
assurance  as  eomd.have  been  exhibited  by  the  most  ortho« 
dox  divine  in  Sootland. 

Many,  or  nearly  all,  the  churches  in  the  Atlan- 
tic towns  are  handsome  structures,  and  weU  fitted 
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I,  tlie  penonal  accommodation  as  much 
ntegiblw  that  of  an  opeia-hoiue  as  a  church ;  pews 
fike  operarboKSfly  have  cushions  ooversd  with  da- 
ussky  and  every  oihef  appliance  of  luxurious  de- 
Totion.  The  Sabbath  is  very  etrietly  kept  in  New 
England;  yet,  even  there,  it  is  considered  over  at 
SBOset,  siler  which  social  parties  are  arranged, 
Tints  an  made,  and  the  piano-forte  may  be  heard 
even  in  Boston,  and  over  all  the  hallowed  land 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Sabbath-evening  social, 
fkmily  and  friendly  unions,  were  the  old  custom  of 
godly  Scotland ;  but  we  have  heoome  a  great  deal 
too  ascetic  for  such  hannless  and  praiseworthy  in- 
tereouse,  save  nnder  the  rose,  or  in  defiance  of 
''the  folk  ;"  by  which  appellation  Mr.  Combe  dis- 
tmgmshestfaat  awful,  Ghwgon-headed  Mrs.  Grundy, 
of  the  modem  Presbyterian  world,  who  will  not  let 
us  bave  fresh  milk  to  drink  on  Sunday,  nor  eat 
fnA.  bread  on  Monday  morning ;  nor  yet  open  a 
IMP  newspaper,  to  see  if  it  be  peace  or  war ;  nor 
soknmly,  and  in  the  devout  spirit  suited  to,  and 
arinng  from,  the  rite,  ^  bury  our  dead  out  oif  our 
■gbt**  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

We  knew  a  shrewd  old  Scotchman,  who  used  to 
ssy,  that  none  would  ever  play  whist  well  until 
they  played  **  for  a  bodle  riller.^'  Another  of  the 
an  emigrant  long  settled  in  America  as  a 
and  piopfietor,  remarked  to  Mr.  Combe, 
(sad  the  same  thing  holds  of  many  nations,)  that 
*ths  only  wi^  to  know  the  Americans  thorough- 
ly was  to  OMMf  Mmr  with  them.''  He  accord- 
Jngfy  got  his  int  practical  lesson  in  arranging 
with  tiie  eaniage-hiren  of  Albany,  where  the 
owner  of  the  best  carriage  finally  agreed  to  make 
tihe  jeumey  for  fifty-six  dollars,  while  the  others  had 
demanded  seventy  for  canying  him  to  Worcester 
hy  a  kisorely  five-days^  jouiney.  Now  the  same 
thing  happens  to  travellers  in  every  country  of  the 
worid.  How  do  the  phrenologists  account  for 
eoaeh-hlrera^  jockeys,  porters,  fishwomen,  and  cab- 
meu  being  universally,  more  or  less,  deficient  in 
No.  16.,  and  doubly  endowed  with  No.  8.  ? 

The  travellers  went  to  Worcester  by  New  Leba- 
non, a  village  most  beautifully  situated,  and  mak- 
ing, indeed,  a  beautiful  picture  even  in  words. 

TUiriUage  lies  in  a  paradise  of  beauty,  on  the  ride  of 
a  bin,  alopiBg  to  the  soath,  and  looks  dowji  on  a  basin 
wipfetelT  shut  in  by  rising  gronnds,  and  embosomed  in 
wood.  The  foliage  now  wean  the  deep,  rich-toned 
viriegsted  livery  of  antomn,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
•f  wUdi  enrpasses  the  powers  equally  of  the  peneil  and 
the  p«L  The  honses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  pamted  pure 
ivhite;  they  are  nn^ieteading,  yet  not  inelegant  in 
uthiteeture,  and  well  kept.  This  village  is  also  a 
watering  place,  and  there  are  several  stupendous  hotels 
to  reeeiTe  the  visiters  in  summer. 


Hiey  passed  through  Pittsfield,  and  arrived  at 
iVm,  on  the  summit  of  the  Peru  mountains;—- 
why  not  the  Andes  ?  The  Americans  beat  all  the 
wiffld,  save  French  milliners,  for  high-sounding 
namsst  The  roada  were  occasionaUy  found  heavy ; 
sad  Mr.  Combe  assigns  the  cause  of  their  bad  con- 
dition to  reasons  as  universally  present  as  the  cup!-- 
fity  of  persons  having  horses  and  carriages  to  hire 
•nt,  tiie  farmers.find  their  own  purposes  served 
vnU  Aongh  by  the  corduroy  roads,  and,  like  their 
Scotch  brother  in  the  (Mfw^  of  €fktiburme,  they 


grumble  at  *' biggin'  a  brig  to  seirve  a*  the  folk  o* 
the  glen.'*  On  the  way  between  Chesterfield  and 
Northampton,  though  the  country  has  long  been 
closely  settled,  it  is  not  yet  nearly  cleared,  which, 
indeed,  holds  of  many  portions  of  New  Ebngland ; 
and  we  have  this  other  pretty  and  Transatlantic 
rural  picture ;  though  that  of  animated  life  which 
follows,  is  very  unlike  what  we  usually  fancy  of 
the  roaring,  tearing,  boisterous  people  of  America* 
But  this  was  sober,  strait-laced  New  England.  In 
New  York,  or  the  West,  matters  assume  a  different 
aspect. 

We  passed  several  portions  of  the  fi>re8t  only  recently 
cleared  ;  many  fine  old  trees  were  lying  rotting  in  tiie 
sun,  while  some  were  standing,  huge,  tall,  and  gaunt, 
bearing  the  marks  of  fire  which  had  been  applied  in  vain 
to  consume  their  stubborn  strength.  Apple-trees  every- 
where abound,  and  are  loaded  with  that  superior  fruit 
which  is  imported  into  England,  excelling  in  the  richness 
of  flavour  the  best  produce  of  the  British  orchards.  It 
is  so  abundant,  and  grows  so  completely  ezpoeed  on  the 
road  side,  that  the  way-fkring  traveller  may  supply  him- 
self at  this  season  without  purchase,  and  with  scarcely 
an  infraction  of  justice,  as  it  seems,  by  its  situation,  to 
be  presented  to  Us  use. 

Mr.  Cknnbe  afterwards  attempts  to  explain  the 

causesof  the  reserve  and  taciturnity  at  public  tables, 

by  the  master-key  of  the  bumps — but  unsucoesa- 

fdlly,  as  we  think*   Though  artificial  rank  abounds 

in  England,  it  is  not  fixed,  immutable,  as  in  Ger*  ^ 

many.    The  daughter  of  the  rich  pork-butcher  in 

England  marries  a  banker,  and  the  well-dowered 

daughter  of  the  banker,  in  tun,  marries  a  noble,  and 

becomes  a  baroness  or  a  countess.    Wealth  waxes 

omnipotent;  and  fisahion,  supported  by  wealth,  pre« 

dominates  over  jealous  and  exclurive  rank,  and 

becomes  in  its  turn  egohuhe.    All  persons  below 

the  highest  aristocracy  are  fighting  to  get  up* 

ward  here— exactly  as  in  America ; — and  it  is  from 

the  very  same  causes  that  they  jostle  their  com** 

petitors  in  the  race,  and  push  aside  all  they  fancy 

below  them* 

In  conversation  to-day,  the  fi>llowinff  statements  were 
made  to  us.  As  they  interested  us  at  uie  time,  I  present 
them  to  the  reader.  ^One  cause,''  we  were  told,  ''of 
the  taciturnity  which  we  have  remarked  at  the  public 
tables  in  New  England,  is  the  fear  of  inferior  people  in- 
truding themselves  and  fixing  an  aoquaintaaoesfiip  on 
persons  of  superior  condition  and  attainments.  All  per* 
sons  are  pushing  upwards  in  tliis  countrpr,  and  as  there 
is  no  artificial  rank,  every  one  guards  his  own  station 
with  extraordinary  jealousy." 

The  absence  of  artificial  rank  doee  not  satisfkctorily 
explain  these  peenUarities,  In  England  artificial  rank 
abounds,  and  yet  the  same  jealousy  of  intrusion  is  there 
equally  eonspieuous.  In  Germany  there  is  also  artifleial 
rank,  while  the  intercourse  between  the  different  olaases 
<rf  society  is  much  more  cordial  and  unrestrained.  The 
real  cause  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  oerebral  organisation 
of  the  people. 

There  was  much  more  ease  and  freedom  of  man- 
ners among  the  different  classes  of  society  in  Eng- 
land, sixty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  than  there  is  now, 
and,  indeed,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  present  man- 
ners of  Qermany ;  but  the  English  brain  has  not,  we 
apprehend,  undergone  any  great  change  since  that 
time,  though  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth 
among  the  middle  classes  has  greatly  changed  man-; 
ners.  People  who  travel  much,  like  the  English  and 
Americans,  naturally  become  more  fastidious  as  to 
their  associates  than  German  fixtures.    Few  like 
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to  make  watering-place  friends,  because  thej  must 
often  find  it  necessary  to  drop  them,  and  from 
good  causes. 

In  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital^  at  Worcester, 
Mr.  Combe  saw  an  apparatus  for  ventilation  and 
heating,  which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
every  one  interestef  in  these  important  elements  of 
health  and  comfort.  The  detolU  are  too  long  for 
us,  though  we  cannot  resist  taking  the  phrenologi- 
cal beau  ideal  of  the  superintending  physician  of 
a  Lunatic  Asylum : — 

Dr.  Woodward,  physically  and  mentally,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  his  situation.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
has  large  limbs,  a  large  abdomen,  large  lungs,  and  a  large 
head.  His  temperament  is  sanguine  nervous-bilious,  with 
a  little  of  the  lymphatic.  The  organs  of  the  propensities 
are  well  developed,  but  those  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect  decidedly  predominate.  This  combination 
produces  a  powerftil  and  conunanding  person,  charac- 
terized at  once  by  riracity,  eneigy,  and  iBoftness  ;  and  a 
mind  in  which  intellectual  power  is  chastened  by  the 
most  kind  and  cheerAil  moral  dispositions.  I  regard 
these  qualities  as  of  great  importance  in  the  superinten- 
dent of  a  Lunatic  A^lum. 

Mr.  Combe  was  now  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. He  went  by  the  railroad  from  Worcester 
to  Boston.    In  church  was  this  sight : — 

Blrs.  Trollope  and  Mrs.  Butler  haye  both  adverted  to 
the  American  custom  of  gentlemen  sitting  witi^  their  feet 
elevated.  In  the  pew  before  us  in  church  tonday,  a  gen- 
tleman sat  with  his  feet  on  the  top  of  the  board  which 
holds  the  psalm-books.    * 

In  Chesterfield's  time  an  awkward  fellow  was 
always  at  a  loss  how  to  manage  his  sword:  the 
gentlemen  of  America  are  in  a  similar  predicament 
¥rith  their  legs. — ^We  find  here  a  hint,  which 
we  copy  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Baring,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
imposes  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  bank  capital ;  and 
the  banks  of  this  State,  either  from  excess  of  cau- 
tion, or  the  energy  of  speculation  necessary  in  order 
to  pay  this  tax,  are  found  the  most  stable  in  the 
Union.  Bancroft,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
History  of  the  United  States,  is  the  Collector  of 
the  Customs  at  Boston.  Mr.  Combe  found  him  not 
more  intelligent,  than  civil  and  obliging,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

A  small  government  grant  has,  we  think,  lately 
been  made  for  printing  books  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  Dr.  Howe,  who  presides  over  the  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  Bost9ii>  made  a  remark  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  who  shall  apply  that  grant : — 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  wriOy  of  type  is  as  easily 
mastered  by  the  finger  as  by  the  eye.  Persons  who  see, 
soon  learn  to  read  with  equal  facility  printed  works  in 
roman,  italic,  and  capital  letters ;  even  the  German  type 
presents  few  difficulties,  after  the  first  three  lessons,  to 
foreigners  who  study  that  language.  The  same  fkeultieB 
of  the  mind  which  take  cognizance  of  the  forms  of  the 
letters  through  the  eye,  recognise  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  touch.  The  chief  diffeience  between  the  tw<f 
senses  is,  that  the  eye  receives  an  impression  through  the 
medium  of  light,  without  contact  with  the  object,  while 
this  is  indispensable  to  the  operation  of  the  other  sense. 
This  fistct  supersedes  much  of  the  importance  which  per- 
sons whd  see  have  attached  to  the  invention  of  peculiar 
forms  of  letters  for  Uie  use  of  the  blind. 

We  recommend  the  whole  details  to  the  at- 
tention of  persons  connected  with  institutions  for 
the  blind.  The  methods  spoken  of  greatly  sim- 
plify and  extend  the  art  of  printing  for  this  most 


interesting  class  of  sufierers.  The  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which,  like  some  other  small  States^ 
appears  to  interfere  quite  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary in  the  afieirs  of  its  subjects,  among  other 
things  lately  directed  the  formation  of  school  lib- 
raries :— on  excellent  idea  such  libroriea— but  then 
the  State  Board  were  to  decide  upon  eveiy  book, 
direct  about  the  printing,  paper,  binding,  &c.;  in 
short,  do  everything  but  pay.  We  mention  all  this 
to  show  that,  after  the  Board  had  been  formed,  the 
matter  devolved  to  private  persons,  publishers— 
and  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  all  parties  and  sects 
were  appointed  to  improve  the  existing  books,  or, 
which  may  be  more  questionable,  to  prepare  new 
ones  themselves.    Their  prospectus  states,  that 

**  The  most  eminent  literary  men  have  been,  or  now 
are,  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  The  nimes 
of  Washington  Irring,  Dr.  Wayland,  the  two  Everetts, 
Greenwood,  Bigelow,  Rantoul,  Silliman,  Judge  Story, 
Professors  Leiber^  Potter,  Stowe,  Edwards,  Ohnsted, 
Alden,  Tucker,  Judge  Porter,  &c.,  &c.,  are  a  pledge  to 
the  public,  that  nothing  has  been  omitted,  which  cm 
give  the  value  of  adaptation  and  fitness  to  the  seriea.** 

That  the  books  explaining  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christianity  might  be  kept  free  of  sectarianism, 
the  clergy  of  different  persuasionB  are  employed  to 
watch  over  each  other:  the  Unitarian  over  the 
Trinitarian,  the  Universalist  over  the  Calvinist 
We  do  not  see  how  the  thing  will  work«  In  like 
manner,  as  regards  sublunary  concerns,  €rovemor 
Everett  and  Mr.  Rontoul  are  to  protect  the  chil- 
dren from  having  their  minds  poisoned  by  false 
doctrines  on  ^  sub-treasuries  and  banks."  It  was 
proposed  to  augment  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
State,  which  are  at  present  lower  than  those  of 
day-labourers ;  but  that»  it  seems,  could  not  be 
afforded. 

Whenit  was  maintamed  asareason  agidnst  augment- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  that  the  State  could  not 
i^rd  any  increase  of  its  annual  appropriations  for  schoolB, 
the  question  was  put, in  derision,  "Whether  something 
more  than  one-six-hundredth  part  of  its  welfiue  might 
not  come  from  the  enlightenment  of  its  mtellect  snd  the 
soundness  of  its  morals  !" 

An  individual  offered  a  oonsiderahle  sum  to  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  the  establishment 
of  Normal  School^  provided  the  public  gave  as 
much  ;  and  this  has  been  carried,  and  three  Nor- 
mal Schools  are  now  in  operation. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  idea  of 
the  refinement  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  ^^^^ 
ton,  from  the  horrid  boring  which  they  inflicted 
on  poor  Mr.  Combe,  who  lays  half  the  death  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim  to  their  account. 

From  the  first  day  that  my  arrival  in  Boston  was  w- 
nounoed  in  the  nevrspapers,  I  was  waited  upon  *»J^V 
hour  between  8  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m.  by  a  succession  or  vw- 
ters,  many  of  whom  caUed  without  introductions,  w 
kept  me  in  a  state  of  constant  and  &tiguingcei«Dr»i 
excitement ;  and  this  continued  for  day  after  a»y. 
Many  of  these  risits  were  most  gratiflnng  J^'^^T 
some  of  them  were  made  by  indiriduals  impellea  ^^ 
by  curiosity,  who  put  a  succession  of  oommon-p»^ 

nnAAfiAna.  m»MiivAi1   Ann&llv  nmnmon-nlaee  anSWOTS, 


voouiun  Tuubcr.      *  sciiuujly  ulOUght  w*    o--' — ^   ,      flOlSe 

tions  and  answers  printed   and   posted  ??.|1-^ 
conspicuous  part  of  the  room,  where  they  buH"*  ^ 
while  I  might  sit  quietly  and  be  looked  at 
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A  phniidoger  excites  the  Ameriean  lore  of  the 
nuurrtUouA-^be  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
Katerielto.  One  person  afterwards  inquired  of 
Mr.  Combe  what  he  had  done  with  the  ^nt  and 
the  dtforfhe  had  in  company  when  he  lectured  at 
STiaeiue! — ^where  he  had  never  been  in  his  life, 
though  a  cQunteif  eity  assuming  a  name  very  like  his, 
had  been  there,  lectoring  upon  phrenology,  with  the 
above  showy  companions.  We  have  said  that  the 
gofcrmnent  of  Massachusetts  seems  to  have  a  rage 
lor  legislation.  No  laiuez  Mer — ^no  let  us  alone 
with  them.  When  the  Temperance  Movement  was 
in  vogue,  the  legislature  ordained  that  no  person 
ahoold  purehase  spirituous  liquors  in  less  quantities 
than  fifteen  gallons^  under  a  heavy  fine  for  each 
ofienoe ;  but  apothecaries  and  physicians  were,  at 
the  same  time,  licensed  to  sell  what  rum  and 
bruidy  they  saw  fit. 

I  The  Puseyites,  the  priests   of  the  Anglican 

dniieh,  are  contending  anew  for  the  power  of  the 
Keys  oi  Heaven ;  but  some  of  the  tee-total  doctors 
Hem  also  contending  for  the  equally  available 
power,  for  selfish  purposes,  of  the  Keys  of  the 

\  Cdhur.  If  no  one  is  to  drink  wine  or  spirits  with- 
out the  doctor's  license,  is  it  a  fair .  inference  that 
the  doctors  of  Massachusetts  will  be  much  more 
frequently  called  in  to  nervous  and  vapourish  pa^- 
tknts?  We  would  advise  all  sound  Protestants 
to  resist  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  whether  r^aiding  soul  or  body.  We 
tie  glad,  by  the  way,  to  find  Mr.  Ck>mbe  refuting 
FumyKemble  and  Miss  Martineau's  stories  about 
the  intemperance  of  the  American  ladies,  as  de- 
cidedly as  did  Captain  Marryat.  The  absurd  and 
unequal  law  about  the  purchase  of  mm  only  in 
Isige  quantities  was  of  course  eluded. 

EzeeUent  persons,  trae  Mends  to  temperance,  oonsi- 
dsied  that  it  had  gone  too  fkr,  for  it  prevented  the  great 
bo4j  «f  the  pe4^Ie,  who  oonld  not  afford  to  purchase  a 
Mk  9t  fifteen  gallons  at  a  time,  ftom  obtaimng  spiritu- 
ous fiqnors  of  any  kind,  even  for  the  most  temperate  use 
IB  their  Ihmilies,  while  it  left  the  rich  in  possession  of 
the  power  of  indulging  their  appetites  unrestrained. 

The  law  created  a  great  deal  of  discontent  among 
the  mass  of  the  people;  and  in  the  phrase  of 
American  politicians,  both  the  leading  parties, 
or  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats,  tried  to  convert 
it  into  ''political  capital ;"  that  is,  to  make  votes  for 
their  side  out  of  popular  discontent.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  significant  phrase,  we  may  instance 
that  foolish  and  half-tipey  speech  of  Bradshaw,  out 
of  which  the  ministerial  party  here  contrived  to 
make  a  good  deal  of  ''political  capital ;"  eounierfmt 
eimi,  but  answering  a  temporary  purpose. 

From  Boston  Mr.  Combe  made  an  excursion  to 
Lowell  by  the  rail-road ;  but  the  reading  public 
have  so  often,  of  late,  gone  over  the  same  groimd, 
that  we  dismiss  this  infant  Manchester  of  America 
with  one  paragraph,  which  we  trust  is  well- 
foimded« 

The  churches  are  numerous  and  belong  to  every  sect, 

^iMopal,  Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist,  Univer- 

nfirt,  Unitarian,  and  Roman  Catiiolic    All  subsist  in 

peace,  because  aU  axe  equal  in  power  and  privileges,  and 

each  pays  for  that  religious  instruction  which  fis  con- 

NKDce  eoDsidezB  to  be  right,aiid  he  is  not  taxed  for  any 

other. 


His  second  Sunday  was  iqpent  in  the  Unitarian 
church,  where  the  pews  are  cushioned  and  carpeted, 
and  where,  as  in  all  the  churches  of  Boston,  no 
money  is  collected.  Not  there,  as  in  this  country, 
areoo^uMt^tMiMiiffand  eombatweneu  stirred  up,  when, 
as  Bums  sings,— 

"  A  greedy  glowr  Black  Bonnet  throws, 
And  we  maun  draw  our  tippence." 

I  was,  says  Mr.  Combe,—- 

Struck  by  the  superior  elegance  and  comfort  of  the 
voluntary  churches  of  America  generally,  compared 
with  the  condition  of  the  established  churches  of  Scot- 
land. The  congregation  was  genteel  in  their  appear- 
ance, but  not  numerous. 

The  church  service  is  much  shorter  than  with  us, 
where  sermons  are  lengthening  year  by  year.  We 
have  already  noticed  ti^t  Sunday  ends  at  sunset. 

Sunday  is  observed  with  the  greatest  decorum  in  this 
city ;  and  although  the  law  declares  it  to  terminate  at 
sunset,  the  only  relaxation  of  observance  which  I  re- 
marked, was,  that  political  meetings  were  held  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  that  ladies  played  on  the  pianoforte,  sang, 
knitted,  or  engaged  in  any  light  employment,  without 
any  sense  of  sin. 

In  Scotland,  a  person  would  be  fined  or  imprisoned  for 
doing  acts  after  sunset,  on  the  Sunday  evening,  which 
in  Massachusetts  are  entirely  lawftil.  Again  :  in  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  tins  Commonwealth,  it  ia  declared, 
by  Sect.  5,  that  "  no  person  shall  be  present  at  any  game, 
sport,  play,  or  public  diversion,  except  concerts  of  sacred 
music,  upon  the  evening  next  preceding  or  following  the 
Lord's  day,"  under  the  penalty  of  paying  a  fine  of  five 
dollars.  In  Edinburgh,  the  heist  plays  and  public  enter- 
tainments are  brought  forth  on  the  "evening  next  pre- 
ceding the  Lord's  day,"  or  Saturday  evening, — and  are 
then  most  numerously  attended :  so  that  in  Boston  a 
Christian  is  fined  in  five  dollars  for  doing,  on  that  even- 
ing, what  a  Christian  in  Edinburgh  is  permitted  to  do, 
without  any  penalty  whatever. 

These  are  strange  anomalies  in  the  religious  world.. 
Whether,  first,  will  the  people  of  Boston  open  their 
theatre  on  Saturday  nights,  or  those  of  Edinburgh 
shut  theirs  up?  As  in  other  places,  rough  jovial 
conviviality  hiis  diminished  in  New  England  with- 
in the  last  half  century.  The  gentlemen  drink 
much  less  wine— and  the  early  hours  of  dinner, 
which  is  taken  at  two  and  three  o'clock,  must  al- 
wayshavepreduded  long  sittings ;  and  as  the  gentle- 
men uniformly  return  after  dinner  to  their  places  of 
business,  dinner  and  cofiee,  even  when  there  is 
company,  are  over  by  six  o'clock.  Some  families 
now  entertain  in  the  English  style,  and  dine  at  so 
late  an  hour  as  six ;  but  this  is  considered  afiec- 
tation  by  their  fellow-citizens. 

Ifr.  Combe  saw  a  great  variety  of  skulls  at 
Boston,  those  of  Indians,  negroes,  and  Sandwich 
islanders ;  every  one  of  them,  as  usual,  confirm- 
ing the  grand  theory.  One  would  like  to  find  a 
little  discrepancy  now  and  then,  were  it  but  for 
variety ;  but  no  such  thing  ever  occurs.  Phreno- 
logy is  a  rule  without  any  exceptions.  Indeed, 
while  Mr.  Combe  was  in  America,  he  met  with 
the  strongest  confirmation  which  the  doctrines' 
have,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  obtained  in  a  living 
instance.  This  was  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl, 
whose  skull  had  been  fractured  when  she  was 
only  four  years  of  age,  and  whose  self-esteemy  and 
love  of  approbationy  when  she  was  eight,  were 
merely  covered  by  the  integuments  and  the  hair. 


un 
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Both  OTgans  Wrtggled  perceptibly,  like  two  lively 
leeches  in  the  folds  of  a  napkin,  beneath  the 
touch  of  Mr.  Combe's  finger,  in  perfect  hannony 
with  the  stimulus  or  motive-power  of  praise  or 
blame,  which  he  skilfully  applied  to  excite  them 
into  action. 

There  is  a  bad  reason  for  the  fiivourable  reception 
of  phrenology  in  America,  and  in  all  slave-hold- 
ing countries;  and  that  is  the  alleged  natural 
inferiority  of  the  black  race,  as  indicated  by  their 
skulls,  Dr,  Channing  used  this  argument  to 
Mr,  Abdy,  at  the  interview  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. Mr.  Combe  appears  to  have  somewhat  modi« 
fied  his  opinion  of  the  negro  head,  in  which  he  now 
says  there  are  so  many  varieties,  that  he  may  per- 
haps find  it  rash  to  assert  too  much.  He  was  some- 
what bothered  with  ancient  Peruvian  skulls ;  but  he 
gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  these  skulls 
may  have  been  those  c^  the  slaves  of  the  Peruvians. 
^  An  inftrior  and  enslaved  race  may  have  laboured 
under  the  direction  of  powerful  minds." 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Combe  did  not  go  forth 
in  the  spirit  of  Spurzheim.  He  was  often  invited 
to  deliver  two  or  three  lectures  at  some  town  or 
village,  but  this  he  declined  for  the  reasons  stated. 

They  generaUy  offer  ne  tweaty-flve  dollars  for  each 
leeture.  As  tiie  pvogieflB  of  I^irenolegy  bas  been  muoh 
impeded  by  its  teaehen  giviiig  only  brief  and  unsatisfao- 
tory  ezpositioas  of  its  dpetrines,  I  am  nader  the  neces* 
sity  of  deolinixig  these  inntatioiis. 

The  most  distinguished  persons  in  Americar— di- 
vines, senators,  apd  lawyers — appear  to  be  itinerant 
lecturers.  It  seems  one  of  their  best  resouroes  in 
a  country  where  professional  exJsrtions  aie  often 
poorly  paid. 

The  instruction  conveyed  by  this  method,  is  compara- 
tively small,  bnt  it  cnltiyates  intelleotual  tastes  among 
the  people ;  and  it  binds  the  higher  and  lower  mincts 
together  by  redproeation  of  sentiment.  To  one  aoeus- 
tomed  to  contemplate  ^e  indiilerenee  with  whioh  many 
of  the  aristooraey  of  Britain  regard  the  masses  of  their 
conntrymen,  this  effect  of  democratic  institations  is  highly 
pleasing. 

In  Britain,  among  the  higher  dasaes,  only  Lord 
Brougham,  it  is  said,  and — ^rare  conjunction! — 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  have  lectured  to  the  people. 
Sir  George  is  Phrenolo^s  aristocratic  disciple, 
and  merits  distinction.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  lately 
lectured  to  the  people ;  a  somewhat  fitter  com- 
panion for  the  eloquent  ex-chancellor  ;  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  liberal  journals  have  had  the  bad 
taste,  and  worse  sense,  to  ridicule  the  attempt.  In 
Tory  journals  this  was  natural,  and  to  be  looked 
for. 

On  a  Sunday  eveiung  after  church,  and  after 
the  Sabbath  was  supposed  to  be  over  in  New  Eng- 
land, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Combe  went  to  Brighton,  a 
village  five  miles  from  Boston,  to  attend  an  educa- 
tional lecture  given  by  Mr.  Mann,  one  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  city. 

We  were  introduced  to  a  fkmily  hi  the  village,  who 
kindly  invited  us  to  partake  of  their  evening  meal ;  tea 
we  should  call  it  in  England  ;  they,  I  believe,  name  it 
supper.  It  eonsifited  of  tea»  coffee,  bread,  butter,  cold 
meat,  preserves,  squash  pie,  and  cranberry  tart.  Before 
we  commenced,  our  host  said  grace,  in  the  coarse  of 
viideh  he  introduced  a  petiti<»  for  a  bletsiag  on  Mr. 
Mann  and  his  efforts  to  improve  the  schools  of  the  peo* 


pie,  and  also  on  tiie  ^strangen  who  had  ^msed  t}i« 
mighty  deep  to  eommnnioate  their  storss  of  knowledge 
to  the  people  of  this  land."  The  sentiments  and  langiu^e 
were  equally  beautifiil,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of 
preparation  or  ostentation  of  literarv  attainments  in  the 
prayer.  In  passing  the  window  of  the  house,  I  saw  a 
yonng  woman,  apparently  about  sixteen,  with  a  musie- 
oook  in  her  handi  leadmg  a  little  band  of  duldren  and 
servants  in  singing  their  evening  hymns. 

It  was  the  best  brains  in  Boeton,  the  s^  of  the 
city,  that  attended  Mr,  Combe's  lectures.  The  fe- 
miJe  heads  were  especially  fine ;  the  men  havs 
generally  move  Benevoknoe  and  Veneration  than 
Chnicietihu9ite98,  £ven  in  pxamiseuons  aadiencei, 
the  heads  of  Boston  were  fmr/  and  the  Boston- 
ians,  from  their  skulls^  fuw  pnmmmced  to  be  a 
people  capable  of  rising  to  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
sation. 

The  economy  of  the  Americans  is  displayed  in 
not  lighting  the  street  lamps  during  moonlight ; 
but  we  think  we  have  seen  a  compromise  between 
moonlight  and  lamp-light  nearer  home. 

FoUmkuyitm-  occupied  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Combe's  attention.  He  is  decidedly  favourable 
to  the  principle,  though  it  ia  attended  by  some 
inoonvex^enoes.  He  suggests,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  too  common  oocurrenoe,  of  the  people  tiring 
of  their  minister,  that  there  should  be  a  ro- 
tation of  pastors;  which  Mr.  Combe  does  not 
seem  to  know  is  the  exact  scheme  of  John 
Wesley,  and  followed  In  the  numerous  and  £ar* 
spread  Methodist  oongvegations  tq»  to  this  hour. 
Dr.  Chalmers'  grand  argument  for  an  establish- 
ment is,  he  alleges,  proeticaUy  leiuted  in  America, 
for  the  churches  and  ministers  ore  found  too  nume- 
rous for  the  flocks. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  friends  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Combe  gave  an  account  of  the  Established 
Clergy  of  Britain,  which,  in  so  far  as  creeds  and 
catedhisms  are  oonoerned,  also  oomprehends  the 
Evangelical  Dissenters.  Whether  the  description 
shall  be  allowed,  by  the  parties  interested,  to  be 
fair  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  ludd,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant section  of  the  work. 

In  answering  my  inquiries  into  their  church  a&irif 
some  of  my  Boston  friends  asked  me  what  objections 
were  urged  in  Britain  against  the  system  of  legal  esta- 
blishments for  the  support  of  religion.  I  mentioned  a 
fsw :  The  established  clergy  in  J^laad  and  Scotland 
support  unalterable  articles  of  £uth  deolared  by  anotent 
acte  of  Parliament  to  be  true  interpretations  of  the  will 
of  God,  and  important  to  salvation  :  They  expel  fVom 
their  livings  every  one  of  their  own  number  who  pre- 
sumes to  express  doubts  of  the  inflbllible  truths  of  any  of 
these  dootrines :  They  invite  their  flocks  to  searoh  the 
Scriptures,  to  try  all  things,  and  to  hold  fSwt  that  which 
is  good  ;  but  if,  in  following  this  advice,  the  flooks  chance 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  different  from  those  sanctioned 
by  act  of  Parliament,  they  are  charged  with  heresy, 
denied  church  priyileges,  and  in  privato  are  stigmatised 
as  ^  bad  men.**  These  articles  and  <<  Confessions  of 
Faith,"  moreover,  were  framed  at  the  very  dawn  of 
civilisation,  when  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind,  scarcely  existed.  Conse- 
quently, some  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  them  stand 
in  direct  contradiction  to  natural  truth,  while  the  entire 
scheme  of  theology  which  they  propound  is  widely  diifie- 
rent  from  that  which  aay  extensive  knowledge  of  ment^ 
and  physical  science,  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  in  the  present  day,  would  probably  dictate. 
The  professors  of  these  doctrines  have  the  command  of 
the  parish  schools,  and  of  the  universities^  and  to  the 
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nliBt  of  tbftir  aMlity  thBy  inftiM  tlieiY  opinioBS  into  each 
genflntum  m  it  eomes  oh  the  stage  i  Bat  mind  oannot 
be  tiiMted  in  its  progress.  ProTidenee  bestovs  on  some 
ittdiTidiialfi  saperior  endowments  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
leetsal  &cnltiesy  which  lead  their  posBessors  into  donbt 
«  some  points  in  spite  of  themfleWes.  But  those  who 
an  this  gifted  have  a  ehoioe  only  between  two  evils  ; 
eilher  to  rtnonnee  their  llTings  and  depart  into  the  wil* 
derneos  of  voluitaryism,  as  outoagts  from  the  fold  of  the 
fudifiily  or  to  practise  hypocrisy.  The  latter  is  some- 
times preferred,  although  not  without  inward  straggles. 
Bone  of  these  indiriduSls  may  be  heard  praying  publicly 
•gsiast  **  a  wieked  spirit  of  unbelief/'  which  is  constantly 
boNttiag  then,  and  whieh  is  probably  nothing  bat  the 
nttural  operation  of  their  own  superic^  flMulties  spon- 
teneonaly  suggesting  truth,  and  quietly  whispering  that 
tone  of  the  dogmas  they  teach  are  erroneous.  Other 
flidlTiduals,  in  whom  secretiTeness  is  large,  and  conscien- 
tkwiiDOfli  deficienty  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  regions  of 
bypoensy,  and  eigoy  their  legal  salaries  undisturbed  by 
iowud  visitations.  Far  from  being  the  advocates  of 
sstnal  science  and  liberal  education,  many  of  the  clergy 
oppose  both,  and  inrast  that  their  peculiar  articles  of 
feHh  shall  be  combined  with  aU  pubue  instruction  at  the 
oipoaae  of  tiie  State.  They  ate  placed  in  a  felse  posl- 
tioQ  alio  in  relation  to  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
laity,  who,  while  they  ostensibly  adhere  to  the  parlia- 
mentary articles  of  faith,  privately  disbelieve  them,  and, 
in  eeaseqmenee,  while  they  aoeord  an  outwaard  homage  to 
the  ^oiohy  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  thwart  the 
schemss  tad  defeat  the  views  of  the  clergy.  Conven- 
tional hypocrisy,  likeirise,  is  the  refeige  of  the  philoso- 
phers under  tiia  dominion  of  an  established  church. 
There  is  a  taoit  convention  of  mutual  ferbearance  be- 
tween then  anS  the  clergy  i  The  clergy  nukke  no  in- 
pmim  into  their  of<JUK2oc]f,aiid,in  return,  they  leave  the 
cleigy  to  guide  the  masses  m  thebr  ovm  i«ths.  The 
feneial  effect  of  the  system  is  to  chain  up  the  intellect, 
and  paralyie  the  morU  sentiments  of  the  best  minds  in 
ibe  hi^iest  department  ef  human  thought^ — ^theological 
and  moral  sdeDee. 

Tlie  jntestlne  diviiions  in  Established  Chnyohes, 
<"4lio0e  between  PtKyiwt,  (for  which  new  light 
(yCountHj  ae  a  devout  CathoUo,  now  thanks  God !) 
and  moderate  principles  in  the  English  Church, 
and  in  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  between  the  Non- 
Intraaonlata,  and  the  party  who  do  not  wish  to  set 
thenuelTei  above  the  law  of  the  land, — were  hardly 
known  in  Ameriea  when  Mr.  Combe  was  at  Boston  ; 
bat  the  vdnntary  controversy  waa  known  to  be 
Imaging,  and  Mr.  Combe  says,  ^  one  highly  inteUi* 
gent  friend  ezpreeeed  his  expectation  that  the 
Chnich  of  England  would  faU  in  five  years — ^I 
'^^^'^^  JV^  years  for  the  accomplic^ent  of  his 
hopes.'* 

The  intestine  war  has  now  beoome  10  powerful  an 
•udliaiy  ef  the  Yoluntaries,  that  Mr.  Combe  may 
perhaps  eompound  for  a  shorter  period.  He  seeme, 
by  the  wfty,  despondingly  to  intimate  that  some 
geneiationB  may  pass  before  legialatoni  and  rulers 
«R  chosen  from  their  cranial  developements ;  before 
aatioDs  shall  choose  their  ministerB,  as  some  phre- 
aelogists  now  select  their  servants — and  (with  good 
ttcority)  their  clerks  and  cash-keepers. 

Piimogeniture,  the  great  support  of  aristocracy, 
is  unknown  in  America,  where  all  the  children  of 
a  family  inherit  alike.  Among  the  other  advan- 
tages of  this  law,  Mr.  Combe  points  to  one  not  to 
be  overlooked  by  bachelon* 

The  same  law  renders  it  more  easy  for  men  of  superior 
Aofil  and  intellectual  qualities  to  emerge  from  poverty 
to  wealth.  Several  sudi  have  been  pointed  out  to  me, 
^vbo^  having  distinguished  thenuelTeB  by  their  virtues 


and  talents,  have  married  daughters  of  rich  families,  and 
eventually  risen  to  the  first  stations  in  the  eommon- 
weaJth.  Several  clergymen  are  in  excellent  circumstan- 
ces by  this  means. 

It  Is  alleged  that  the  clergy  get  their  fqll  share 
of  the  moneyed  girls  or  heiresses,  even  in  Britain,— 
where  the  pure  aristocracy  consider  those  of  the 
highest  rank  in  America  only  on  a  footing  with 
that  of  our  wealthy  merchants  and  bankers^  or,  at 
most,  as  about  the  equals  of  our  lawyers,  or  ple- 
beian Members  of  Parliament.  Coleridge  sets  down 
the  chances,  with  the  female  sex,  of  the  black  coat 
as  greatlv  superior  to  those  even  of  the  red.  A 
good  deal  will  depend,  we  apprehend,  upon  the  age 
of  the  dmnoiselle  having  a  heart  and  fortune  to 
bestow.  The  American  writers  accuse  their  f ellow-> 
citisens  of  being  worldly  and  ambitious  in  the 
marriages  of  their  children ;  but  Mr.  Combe,  on 
the  contrary,  says,  that  with  the  wise  and  high- 
minded  parents  of  America,  in  seeking  husbands 
for  their  wealthy  daughter»— 

Nature's  nobility  is  preferred,  and  amidst  tbe  trials 
and  vicissitudes  of  life,  high  mental  qualities  are  found  a 
surer  stay  for  happiness^  than  artificial  rank.  The  pro- 
spects of  the  fuuly  also  are  superior.  Natural  gifts,  if 
possessed  by  both  parents,  descend  to  posterity :  artifluial 
rank  vanishes  in  descendants,  and  leaves  no  substitute 
in  its  place. 

This  is  not  very  easily  recondleabls  with  the 
alleged  American  worship  of  the  dollars ;  nor  yet 
with  what  Mr.  Combe,  Miss  Martineau,  and  many 
others,  tell  us  of  the  exdurives  and  the  castes  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  other  cities,  where  there  is 
as  much  famUy  pride  as  might  suffice  for  a  Ger- 
man Duchy.  But  the  rule,  Mr.  Combe  asserts,  is 
not  universal;  Mr.  Webster  is  esteemed,  and  is 
the  greatest  political  character  in  Massachusetts— 
and  he  is  not  rich*  This  proves  not  much.  Even 
in  England,  political  influence  and  reputation 
open  a  way  for  the  gifted  plebeian  into  the  inmost 
circles  of  aristocracy.  Upon  the  whole,  though, 
an  eloquent  or  insinuating  clergyman,  or  even  one 
not  so  very  eloquent,  may  occasionally  catch  a 
fortune  in  America,  just  as  at  home,  fathers,  and 
especially  mothers,  seem  to  marry  their  daughters 
pretty  much  upon  the  common  principle  of  vulgar 
ambition ;  and,  as  there  are  no  lords  nor  lords' 
second  sons  to  be  had,  sometimes  choose  a  clever 
and  aspiring,  though  poor  lawyer,  or  a  rising  mem« 
her  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Combe  was  told,  that  such  a  thing  as  inti- 
midation at  elections,  however  hotly  contested,  was 
unknovm— 'Would  not  h^  tolerated.  We  hope  this 
may  be  so — but  should  doubt  it  to  hold  univer- 
sally of  a  country  of  whidi  he  can  truly  say — 

In  the  United  States,  whenever  party-spirit  is  strong* 
ly  excited,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  measure,  whether  in 
morality  or  utility,  are  subordinate  considerations ;  a 
despotism  of  party  is  engendered  and  wielded  without 
compunction  or  control.  A  higher  moral,  intellectual, 
and  political  education  of  the  whole  people,  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  is  yearly 
on  the  increase. 

In  Boston,  he  says,  ^  There  is  no  oonunotion 

Of  hostile  excitement  at  the  eleetiona ;"  an  opi« 

nion  whieh  would  not  hold  of  other  places.    Mr. 

Combe  announces  an  alarming  fact,  at  the  present 

I  ticklish  moment^  when  he  asserts^  that  *^  The  power 
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of  the  people  exceeds  their  edacaiional  attftinments ;" 
by  which  he  must  mean,  their  knowledge  and  practi- 
cal wisdom.  The  system  of  education,  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  he  does  not  consider  perfect,  nor  even 
good  ;  nor  yet  that  the  Americans  are  an  educated 
people.  Many  persons  at  home  will  eagerly  take 
hold  of  the  following  paragraph,  to  make  deduc- 
tions from  it  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  Mr. 
Combe.  He  would  educate  the  people  up  to  the 
safe  enjoyment  of  their  present  privileges,  and  not 
curtail  their  rights. 

The  Institations  and  actual  condition  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  exhibit  at  present  a  heterogeneous 
aspect  to  a  reflecting  mind.  The  matitutions  are  demo- 
cratio  in  a  high  degree ;  for,  with  a  few  exceptions,  poli- 
tioiJ  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  man  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  except  he  be  absolutely  insane, 
a  pauper,  or  a  conyicted  felon,  without  regaid  to  his 
wealth,  character,  or  mental  attainments.  This  is  not 
merely  a  theoretical  arrangement  on  paper,  but  a  prao- 
tioally  working  system.  In  point  of  fact,  the  masses 
make  and  unmake  the  laws,  and  every  interest  of  the 
State  is  placed  at  their  discretion.  One  ignorant  man 
is  not  a  fit  ruler  for  a  great  nation ;  nor  are  ten  ignorant 
men,  or  a  thousand,  or  ten  millions,  of  ignorant  men, 
more  fit  to  wield  successftilly  the  destinies  of  a  great 
people  than  one.  Numbers  do  not  increase  their  know- 
ledge, while  they  add  to  their  confidence  and  power. 
Moreover,  numbers  increase  their  capacity  for  evil,  and 
diminish  it  for  good,  because  they  keep  each  other's  ig- 
norance and  presumption  in  countenance.  The  people 
become  formidable,  also,  in  the  fierceness  and  energy  of 
their  passions,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  when  one 
common  impulse  moves  them. 

The  democratic  institutions  of  the  United  States  are 
only  now  beginning  to  develop  themselves.  The  gen- 
eration of  1775  was  trained  under  a  monarchy,  and  they 
had  the  feelings  and  habits  of  Englishmen.  When  their 
independence  was  achieved,  their  mental  condition  was 
not  instantly  changed.  Their  deference  for  rank  and  for 
judicial  and  legislative  authority,  continued  nearly  unim- 
paired ;  George  Washington  took  the  place  of  George 
the  Third,  and  the  public  authorities  elected  by  them- 
selves, came  as  objects  of  respect,  in  place  of  those  nam- 
ed by  the  English  governors.  The  leading  men  of  each 
State  suggested  or  proposed  candidates  for  public  offices, 
and  the  people,  as  a  general  rule,  adopted  them.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  best  educated  class  continued  to 
rule.  But  the  condition  of  affSurs  is  now  changed.  The 
generation  trained  to  obedience  under  mouarcUcal  insti- 
tutions IB  extinct ;  a  race  occupies  the  field  which  has 
been  reared  under  the  ftill  influence  of  democracy.  The 
people  worship  themselves,  as  the  fountains  equally  of 
^sdom  and  of  power.  Thej  bend  all  institutions  in 
subserviency  to  their  own  views  and  feelings.  They  are 
no  longer  led  by,  but  they  often  dictate  to,  the  wealthy 
and  highly  educated.  Their  own  education,  however, 
remains  essentially  unchanged:  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  its  staples,  as  in  the  days  of  yore  1 

This  is  an  error  of  the  most  portentous  magnitude, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  so  many  persons  remain  blind 
to  it.  There  are  still  living  a  few  remnants  of  the  old 
FederaHsts,  who  desire  to  see  the  people  happy  and  con- 
tented as  labourers,  but  who  are  as  averse  to  their 
thorough  education  as  an  English  Tory  would  be  in 
similar  circumstances.  These  worthy  men  forget  that 
their  dreams  of  popular  felicity  combined  with  ignorance 
can  never  be  reidized  in  this  country,  for  the  people  have 
obtained  power,  and  they  love  to  wield  it.  The  edu- 
cation provided  for  them,  therefore,  in  their  common 
schools,  diould  be  the  most  instructive  and  practical 
that  human'  Wisdom  can  devise ;  for  here  the  masses 
need  every  possible  light  to  enable  them  to  discern  their 
true  interests  in  the  management  of  the  State.  Their 
governors  and  legislators  are  their  deputies,  and  must 
obey  them.    Men  of  great  minds  may  no  doubt  lead  the 


masses,  although  ignorant,  to  good ;  but  b  proportion 
to  that  ignorance  is  the  risk  tl^t  bad  men  of  powerful 
talents  will  lead  them  to  evlL 

Who  is  to  give  them  education?  In  what  time 
may  it  be  accomplished?  We  sadly  fear  that, 
like  other  communities,  the  society  of  America, 
with  their  reading  and  writing,  must,  for  a  time, 
be  left  to  the  great  schools  of  adversity  and  expe- 
rience. But  Mr.  Combe  surely  depreciates  reading 
and  writing,  the  keys  to  all  science.  These  are  not 
education  ;  but  neither  are  geography,  nor  astro- 
nomy, nor  mathematics,  nor  history,  nor  any  science 
whatever,  efficient  education,  wanting  that  master- 
power  which  can  apply  them,  and  which  is  not 
often  found  merely  in  the  school. 

Uninstructed,  or  partially  instructed,  as  the  people 
are  in  their  common  schools,  they  have  freedom 
and  power ;  and  their  sense  of  justice,  nay,  their 
selfish  instincts,  are  powerful  teachers. — After 
transcribing  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  for  reclaiming  the  juve- 
nile ofienders  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Mr.  Combe 
continues — 

Here  the  principle  of  vengeance  or  punitive  justice,  as 
it  is  more  politely  called,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  Bri- 
tish criminal  law,  is  abandoned.  Juvenile  offenders  are 
regarded  as  erring  and  unfortunate  beings,  fbr  whom  the 
law  prescribes  a  mode  of  treatment,  at  once  humane  and 
beneficial  towards  them  and  society.  In  Britain,  the 
laws  are  enacted  by  the  aristocracy  ;  in  Massachusetts 
by  the  people,  through  their  representatives.  In  Bri- 
tain, the  lawgivers  are  far  removed  flrom  personal  con- 
tact with  the  poor,  the  vicious,  and  the  ignorant,  and 
they  think  only  of  punishing  them  when-  they  do  wrong. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  lawgivers  live  and  move  in  daily 
communication  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  are  de- 
pendent on  their  will  for  their  functions  ;  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  crimes  and  the  effects  of 
punishment,  and  they  treat  offenders  with  humanity  and 
justice.  In  Scotland,  juvenile  offenders,  after  being  com- 
mitted two  or  three  times  to  Bridewell  for  sixty  days, 
or  less,  for  petty  offences,  are  at  last  transported  to  New 
South  Wales.  In  Boston,  their  first  offence  would  con- 
duct them  to  this  House  of  Refiige,  firom  which  they 
would  not  be  liberated  until  they  were  reformed,  pro- 
vid@d  for  by  their  flnends,  or  had  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  if  males,  or  eighteen  if  females,  by  which 
time  reason  might  be  better  able  to  govern  their  actions. 
This  Institution  is  managed  by  directors  at  all  times 
amenable  to  public  opinion :  it  is  open  to  public  in- 
spection ;  the  inmates  are  not  regarded  as  undergoing 
punishment,  but  reformation ;  there  is  neither  desire 
nor  interest  in  any  one  to  detain  them  one  day  longer 
than  is  necessary  for  their  own  welfare,  and  the  direc- 
tors are  always  happy  to  liberate  them  whenever,  by 
the  interference  of  their  friends,  or  by  other  means,  they 
can  be  adequately  provided  for.  The  expeiuet  of  the 
eitMiskment  are  most  properly  provided  for  by  public 
auestment.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  benevolent 
members  of  society  alone  should  be  burdened  with  the 
support  of  such  an  institution.  In  Britain,  we  are  still 
so  deeply  immersed  in  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages, 
that  the  maxim  is  very  generally  admitted  to  b|^^nd, 
that  society  has  no  right  to  compel  its  members  ^>&y 
money  for  benevolent  objects.  It  is  regarded  as  a  le- 
gitimate exercise  of  legislative  power,  to  levy  taxes  to 
maintain  prisons  and  penal  colonies  for  punitking  offen- 
ders, but  quite  illegitimate  to  exact  money  to  rescue  the 
young  firom  the  temptations  that  lead  to  crime ;  it  is 
legitimate  to  levy  taxes  to  maintain  fieets  and  armies 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  people  of  other  states ; 
but  illegitimate  to  raise  money  to  be  applied  in  national 
education,  which,  by  rendering  our  own  people  just, 
might  avert  the  necessity  for  fighting  altogether! 

The  children  were  busily  employed  when  we  visited 
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the  lostitation.  They  are  taught  a  trade,  and  receiye 
instnictioa  in  the  common  branches  of  learning,  and  in 
monls  ind  religion. 

It  b  each  poasages  as  this  which  give  Mr. 
Combe's  work  value  in  Britain ;  and  highly,  indeed, 
in  this  view,  do  we  estimate  its  importance. 

In  ipeaking  of  the  immorality  involved  in  what 
are  termed  the  privileges  of  the  bar,  which  in  this 
oonntry  are  becoming  a  scandal  to  all  but  old- 
iashioned,  prejudiced  lawyers,  Mr.  Combe  seems  to 
think  ttiat  the  union  of  the  functions  of  attorney 
and  counsel  in  the  same  individual,  which  is  the 
piactioe  in  America,  affords  some  check  upon  dis- 
honesty;  and  that  an  advocate  will  not  lie  so 
frankly  where  he  has  investigated  the  facts  of  a 
case  himself,  as  where  he  is  merely  instructed  by 
a  aolidtor's  brief,  which  he  is  bound  to  believe.  Mr. 
Combe  states  the  case  forcibly. 

In  the  great  majority  of  lawsoits,  both  litigants  are 
seeking  to  obtain  only  what  they  sincerely  beUeve'to  be 
justice  ;batthere  are  instances  of  unprincipled  and  vindic- 
tire  dieniB  who  resort  to  the  law  as  an  engine  of  extor- 
ti«&  or  oppression.    The  divirion  of  ih»  offices  of  soUd- 
tor  and  counsel  aids  such  persons  in  pursuing  their  ne- 
&rions  objects.     In  London  or  Edinburgh,  an  unprinci- 
pled ctient  will  find  out  a  solicitor  as  dishonest  as  himself, 
and  communicate  to  him  a  whole  tissue  of  untruths. 
The  solidtor,  when  he  is  not  called  on  to  do  more  than 
convey  them  to  counsel,  sets  them  forth  as  he  received 
them,  or  perhaps  colours  them  a  little  to  add  to  their 
eftet.    The  barrister  believes  in  his  brief  as  he  does  in 
his  Kble,  and  adding  a  little  more  colouring  to  the 
fact^  and  much  eloquence  in  the  expression  of  them, 
presents  to  the  judge  and  jury  a  tissue  which  very  much 
resembles  the  wrong  side  of  the  web  of  truth.    All  the 
parties  who  weave  this  tissue  affect  to  be  honourable 
men :  Hie  client  is  merely  misled  by  his  own  egotism, 
and  the  solicitor  and  counsel  are  not  bound  to  know  that 
he  iUsifies.    If  the  client  be  rich— the  greater  the  false- 
hoods, the  higher  in  rank  is  the  counsel  selected  to  give 
them  weight  and  respectability.    In  such  cases  the  most 
eminent,  and  sometimes  the  most  evangelical,  men  are 
employed  to  state  the  most  desperate  calumnies  and  un- 
truths ;  a  duty  from  which,  if  the  fee  be  large,  they  rare- 
ly shrink.    I  am  informed  that  in  Massachusetts  every 
counsel  is  presumed  to  know  the  facts  from  the  investi- 
gations which  it  is  his  duty  to  make  into  the  eridenoe 
in  preparing  his  case ;  and  that  extravagant  departures 
from  truth,  which  ordinary  sagacity  might  have  avoided, 
injure  fajs  personal  reputation. 

W^  hope  this  is  so  ;  and  if  the  lawyer's  reputa- 
tion is  injured,  within  his  own  profession,  by  such 
practices^  the  bar  of  America  is  in  a  much  sounder 
moral  condition  than  that  of  England. 

Mr.  Combe  complains,  that  with  the  numerous 
colleges^  (as  they  are  called,)  or  superior  schools  for 
boys,  in  the  United  States,  there  are  none  for  girls ; 
for  he  does  not  seem  to  think  that  such  great 
boarding-schoolfl,  or  female  coll^;e8,as  that  at  which 
Captain  Marryat  so  adroitly  assisted  the  clever 
young  lady  with  her  French  exercise,  deserve  the 
reputation  which  they  enjoy ;  and  he  rightly  ai^es, 
that  neglect  of  the  female  mind  must  prove  highly 
injurious  to  a,  commonwealth,  where  the  people 
enjoy  all  the  power  of  the  State. 

The  pauper  nurseries,  or  Farm  Schools  for  pauper 
childroi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  are 
little  flattering  to  the  country;  nor  is  this  a  soli- 
tary ease.  In  the  Representative  Assemblies  of 
l^Qsy  and  economical  America — 

Ihe  poor,  the  insane,  and  the  crifflinal  have  few,  and 


these  not  noisy,  advocates,  and  their  interests  are  post- 
poned. Lastly,  It  is  an  unpo/nUar  duty  to  expose  the 
imperfections  of  any  American  Institutions ;  and  hence 
the  actual  condition  of  some  of  ^  these  establishments  is 
really  unknown  to  the  great  body  of  the  npjper  classes 
of  the  city,  who  would  otherwise  be  well  disposed  to- 
wards their  improvement. 

Mr.  Combe  ventured  to  point  out  these  abuses  or 
neglects  in  his  lectures. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Blooming- 
dale,  near  New  York,  we  have  a  story  which  com- 
pletely realizes  the  classic  fable  of  Cymon  and 
Iphegenia.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  upon 
what  theory  of  bump  agency  Mr.  Combe  explains 
the  phenomena  of  this  singular  case : — 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  a  case  was  mention- 
ed to  me  as  baring  occurred  in  the  experience  of  a 
highly  respectable  physician,  and  which  waS  so  fiilly 
authenticated,  that  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 
The  physician  alluded  to  had  a  patient,  a  young  maij;, 
who  wacL  almost  idiotic  from  the  suppression  of  all  his 
faculties.  He  ne?er  spoke,  and  never  moved  voluntari- 
ly, but  sat  habitually  with  his  hand  shading  his  eyes. 
The  physician  sent  Urn  to  walk  as  a  remedial  measure. 
In  the  neighbourhood,  a  beautiAiI  young  girl  of  sixteen 
lived  with  her  parents,  and  used  to  see  the  young  man 
in  his  widks  and  speak  kindly  to  him.  For  some  time 
he  took  no  notice  of  her ;  but  after  meeting  her  for  seve- 
ral months,  he  began  to  look  for  her,  and  to  feel  disap- 
pointed if  she  did  not  appear.  He  became  so  much  in- 
terested, that  he  directed  his  steps  voluntarily  to  her 
father's  cottage,  and  gave  her  bouquets  of  flowers.  By 
degrees  he  conversed  with  her  through  the  window. 
His  mental  fkculties  were  roused ;  the  dawn  of  conval- 
escence appeared.  The  girl  was  virtuous,  intelligent, 
and  lovely,  and  encouraged  his  risits  when  she  was  told 
that  she  was  benefiting  his  mental  health.  She  asked 
him  if  he  could  read  and  write !  He  answered,  No. 
She  wrote  some  Imes  to  him  to  induce  him  to  leam. 
l^s  had  the  desired  effect.  He  applied  himself  to  study, 
and  soon  wrote  good  and  sensible  letters  to  her.  He 
recovered  his  reason.  She  was  married  to  a  young  man 
from  the  neighbouring  city.  Great  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  this  event  would  undo  the  good  which  she 
had  accomplished.  The  young  patient  sustained  a  se- 
vere shock,  but  his  mind  did  not  sink  under  it.  He  ac- 
quiesced in  the  propriety  of  her  choice ;  continued  to 
improve,  and  at  last  was  restored  to  his  Damily  cured. 
She  had  a  child,  and  was  soon  alter  brought  to  the  same 
hospital  perfectly  insane.  The  young  man  heard  of  this 
event,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  her ;  but  an 
interriew  was  denied  to  him,  both  on  her  account  and 
his  own.  She  died:  He  continued  well,  and  became 
an  active  member  of  society.  What  a  beautiftil  romance 
might  be  founded  on  this  narrative  1 

What  a  beautiful  pantomime  in  the  hands  of 
genius  the  first  part  of  the  tale  might  make! 

Mr.  Combe  joins  in  the  frequent  complaint  of 
travellers,  that  the  children  of  America  are  pre- 
cocious, spoiled,  pert,  and  arrogant ;  that  tiieir 
educationand  domestic  training  does  not  sufficiently 
cultivate  their  habits  of  deference,  prudence,  and 
self-restraint;  and  in  these  respects  he  gives  the 
preference  to  his  own  country,  where  the  boys,  the 
young  citizens,  are  not  quite  so  self-sufficient  and 
presuming,  and  where  few  of  them  wield  political 
power;  the  sole  exception,  we  think,  being  the 
lads  of  the  Glaqgow  and  Aberdeen  Universities, 
among  whom  the  choice  of  a  Chancellor  has  of 
late  been  made  a  political  and  party  question, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  boys,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  community  with  Lilliputian  contests, 
where  snow-balling  would  be  much  fitter  exercise. 
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ApzopOB  to  UniyeTsitieBy  we  axe  sony  to  find^— 
though  not  rery  much  alan&ed — ^Mr.  Combe  predict* 
ing  decay  and  ruin  to  our  own  University,  mm  her 
obstinate  rejection  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  from 
the  blunder  oommitted  at  the  outset  by  Dr.  Barclay, 
the  celebrated  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  Dr.  Gor- 
don, who  both  ^^  condemned  what  they  did  not 
understand."  We  cannot  see  of  what  use  Phreno- 
logy is  erer  to  be  to  the  general  run  of  mankind,  if 
minds  of  the  order  of  Barclay  and  Grordon  cannot 
understand  it.  The  Edinburgh  University,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  doctrines,  Mr.  Combe  seriously 
says,  might  have  arrested  her  decay,  and  raised 
herself  to  a  more  exalted  height  than  ever,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  contributed  very  considerably  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  city.  "  While  a  few  rays  of 
the  halo  cast  around  her  brows  by  Dugald  Stewart 
still  lingered  there,"  the  bxain-machinery  was  dis- 
covered :  but  we  must  quote  the  passage.  Happily 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  Edinburgh  professors 
to  redeem  their  error — or  the  Town  Council  may 
coerce  them  for  the  pubUo  advantage  :— 

White  she  was  yet  in  this  condition,  the  discovery  of 
the  fonctions  of  the  brain,  embodying  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  and  resting  on  the  snre  basis  of  induc- 
tion, was  presented  to  her.  Had  her  leading  minds 
examined  and  embraced  it,  and  incorporated  it  with 
their  teaching,  she  would  instantly  have  started  fbrward 
in  both  her  medical  and  ethical  schools  at  least  half  a 
eentnfy  in  advance  of  all  her  rivals.  The  stimulus  to 
thought  and  improvement  which  such  a  step  would  have 
created,  and  the  extensive  discussions  to  which  it  Would 
have  led,  (and  in  which,  beina  in  the  right,  she  would 
have  triumphed,)  would  have  kept  her  name  constantly 
before  Europe,  and  have  sent  forth  young  and  enthusi- 
astic minds,  conscious  at  the  soundness  of  their  attain- 
ments in  the  new  plulosophy,  and  of  their  own  strength, 
to  spread  her  fame  in  every  land.  She  would  hare 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  philosophy  for  a  century  to 
come. 

How  different  has  been  her  actual  course  t 

With  every  indulgence  for  the  apostle  of  a  new 
sect — for  a  man  who  has  bound  his  whole  mind 
and  being  to  a  theory — ^this  is  rather  too  much. 
**  The  sure  basis  of  induction ! " 

But  we  must  take  Mr.  Combe's  work  as  it  is, 
and  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  his  phrenology. 
Mr.  Combe  joins  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Butler, 
(Miss  Fanny  Kemble,)  of  the  small  account  made 
of  the  matrons  of  America ;  who,  from  the  date  of 
their  marriage,  have  neither  place  nor  influence  in 
society,  the  unmarried  girls  being  the  only  leaders 
in  society,  the  only  sharers  in  public  amusements. 
Mr.  Combe  knew  a  fashionable  young  man  in 
New  York,  who  had  a  very  extensive  acquaintance 
among  the  young  ladies  of  the  best  families,  but 
had  never  seen  above  twelve  of  their  mothers. 

The  mothers  were  laid  aside,  and  the  young  ladies 
often  formed  acquaintances,  and  acted  in  regard  to  them 
for  themseWes,  without  judging  it  necessary  to  take 
their  mammas  along  with  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that  the  worst  con- 
sequences which  might  be  anticipated  from  this 
system  are  rarely  heard  (jf.  These  independent 
young  damsels  seem  fit  to  take  cat^  of  theinselves ; 
and  no  doubt  they  are  also  guarded  by  the  panoply 
of  opinion  and  usage. 

Mr.  Combe's  first  course  of  lectures  were,  We  have 
seen,  delivered  in  Boston,  and  his  next  in  New  York ; 


from  whence  he  went  to  Philadelphia.  Theywei^ 
comparatively  short  courses ;  the  busy  citlsens  of 
the  United  States  having  less  leisure  than  the 
blues  and  loungers,  and  stray  students  of  Edin- 
burgh* After  ill  that  we  have  read  of  late  con- 
cerning the  American  oilles  and  people,  there  is 
little  new  left  for  Mr.  Combe  to  tell  of  mete  ex- 
temi^.  His  Attention  wan  given  to  objects  not 
lying  on  the  surfftce.  He  reached  Philadelphia 
about  the  time  that  the  riots  at  Harrisbnrg— the 
town  in  which  the  State  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania meets — ^were  going  forward ;  those  distttrban- 
oes  which  to  us  at  home  presaged  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  Even  in  America,  he  states  that  the 
excitement  was  veiy  great,  and  all  over  the  Union 
the  proceedings  attracted  much  attention. 

The  Senate  adyoumed  in  confhsion,  and  the  mob  or- 
ganised "  a  committee  of  safety,"  which  directed  their 
proceedings.  Disorder  reigned  fbr  several  days,  during 
which  neither  branch  of  the  Legislature  oould  hold  a 
regular  Session;  ''the  Executive  Chamber  and  State 
Department,"  says  Governor  Ritner,  "  were  eksed,  and 
coi^sion  and  alarm  perraded  the  seat  of  Qovemmeni.'* 
The  militia  were  eaUed  out  $  and  obeyed  the  sosunons. 


In  any  European  country,  a  tumultuous  sssaali  on  the 
Legislature,  if  successful,  would  probably  have  been  the 
fbrerunner  of  a  revolution;  but  here  it  is  Of  for  iafebior 
iMPOATANCE.  In  the  United  States  a  revolution  ean 
scarcely  mean  anything  but  am  ABAttDONMERT  op  fube- 
DOH.  The  sufflnge  is  already  all  but  universal )  and  the 
people  eleet,  either  direetly  or  indirectly,  not  only  the 
Lei^ature  but  every  officer  of  State.  The  wildest 
imsghiation,  therefbre,  cannot  devise  a  more  demoeralio 
form  of  government ;  and  as  there  is  no  aristoeratio 
class,  having  separate  interests  and  distinet  feelingfl 
from  the  people,  who  could  ttsnrp  power,  a  revolution 
could  lead  only  to  a  despotism,  llie  States,  however, 
are  very  far  removed  ftom  that  eondition  in  whieh  a 
despotlffln  becomes  possible.  There  are  no  poverty- 
stricken,  saflbring,  and  ignorant  mnltitndes,  whom  an 
aspiring  tyrant  can  beguile  to  lend  him  their  physical 
force  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  their  eoontry.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  electors  are  owners  of  their  own 
hrtaa,  while  even  the. humblest  elsse  possesses  property 
and  some  degree  of  intelligence*  All  are  reared  in  the 
love,  not  only  of  freedom,  but  of  power. 

We  cannot  farther  pursue  reasoning  which 
appears  to  us  conclusive.  Yet  democracy,  as  it 
exists  in  America,  has  Its  drawbacks.  Mr.  Cambe, 
we  think,  states  them  fairly,  and  as  f afarly  strikes  Uie 
balance,  conscientiously  subwUtHng  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  This  even  con- 
soles him  for  the  ladies  being  so  much  occupied 
in  their  kitchens  in  the  early  part  of  the  day^  that 
they  cannot  be  seated  at  their  esse  to  receive  guests 
in  their  drawing-rooms ;  and  so  much  fatigued  in 
the  evenings,  that  they  are  disposed  to  remain  by 
their  own  firesides,  neither  often  entertaining  at 
home,  nor  going  abroad  to  be  entertained  by  their 
friends.    He  remarks^ 

A  democracy  is  a  rough  instruuieiil  of  role,  in  the 
present  state  of  edueation  end  ttuuners  m  the  Uaited 
States,  and  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  British  radical 
who  has  had  the  benefit  of  five  years'  experience  of  it, 
who  has  not  renounced  his  creed,  and  ceaJsed  to  admire 
universal  snf^ge.  But  the  coarseness  of  the  machine,and 
its  efficacy,  are  different  qnestions.  It  is  coarse^  because 
the  mass  of  the  people,  althongh  intelligent,  compared 
with  the  European  masses,  are  still  very  imperfectly  in- 
structed, when  their  attainments  in  knowledge  and  re- 
finement are  contrasted  wi^  the  powers  which  they 
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II  to  dJMiftiomy  lioweTer^  becatiae  it  to  Mnad  in 
iti  stnciim  and  its  mainspring  are  strong. 

Bui  iiow  admirably  are  these  drawbaolu  oovinteT- 
bdanoed  \iy  the  mamfold  advantages  1  In  the 
ibibwiiig  eemtenoee^  yr%  have  the  rathmde  of  de^ 
mocntic  institutions: 

In  the  United  Statee,  the  people  hare  the  power  to 
t|i«inuie«  if  they  pleaae,  over  the  wealthy^  the  ednoated, 
ud  the  reftsed  ;  in  Britaini  the  aristo^aey  and  middto 
eksses  hare  the  power  to  trample^  if  they  choose,  on 
tbe  masses  who  lutre  no  eontrol  oyer  the  legislators. 
So  &r  as  my  otnerratlons  extend,  the  people  in  the 
United  States  have  not  perpetrated  one-twentieth  part 
d  tbe  aete  of  iijastiee)  by  their  legisUtion  against  tbe 
lichf  which  the  aristoonM^  in  Britain  lias  done  by  their 
leosUtion  against  the  poor. 

I  freely  confess  that  while  I  ll^ed  ntider  the  British 
bftitationsy  and  eigoyed  the  advaatages  which  they 
coiftf  on  tiie  upper  and  middto  olasses^  I^  like  many 
etbtxty  had  a  toes  lively  perception  of  their  one-sided 
ehaneter.  Even  now.  after  oontemplatin^  the  greatly 
foperior  condition  of  the  masses  in  the  United  States,  I 
am  boond  to  state  my  conviction,  that  this  democracy, 
in  its  present  condition  of  imperftct  instractlon,  is  a 
iMgh  imtrnment  of  government,  and  that,  were  I  to 
coonlt  my  penonal  eomfi»rt  merely,  I  shonld  prefer  to 
lire  in  £iigland.  Bnt  viewing  the  results  of  both,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  as  a  man  bound  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  and  perceiving  that  the  one  tends 
natorany  to  the  elevation  of  the  few^  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  many,  while  the  other  tends  to  the  improve* 
meat  of  all,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  sucoess  to  the 
American  Bepublic. 

Mr«  Combe  joins  in  the  now  almoBt-univerBal 
condemnation  of  strictly  eolitaiy  confinement  em- 
ployed in  the  reformation  of  criminals.  In  describ- 
ing the  system  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Phi]adelphia,he  makes  many  just  remarks ;  though 
he  underiBtea  the  healthful  mental  effect  of  mere 
legntor  tobooTy  of  cheerful  industry,  when  he 
states,  that  **ho  advance  in  moral  or  intellectual 
improvement  is  made  during  the  hours  of  Work  ; 
that  nothing  to  attained  "  beyond  learning  a  trade. 
And  to  gain  the  desired  end,  Mr.  Combe  proposes 
means  that,  we  fear,  will  ever  be  found  impracti- 
cable, either  in  America  or  any  other  country, 
unkse  some  band  of  self-sustained  philanthropists, 
hi  which  we  can  hardly  look,  volunteer  to  be  gratis 
teachers.  And  even  that  would  not  work  long  and 
weD. 

Reading  is  a  very  imperfect  means  of  stren^hening 
tbs  moral  powers.  They  must  be  exercised,  trained,  and 
babttosted  to  action.  My  humble  opinion  is,  that  in 
prisQiis  there  should  be  a  teacher  of  high  moral  and 
inSdUamal  power,  for  everv  eight  or  ten  eonviets  :  that, 
after  the  close  of  labour,  these  instructors  should  com- 
mence a  system  of  vigorous  enltnre  of  the  superior  Ikcul- 
ties  of  the  prisooen,  ezdto  their  moral  and  religtons 
ibtUag^  and  instruct  their  understandings.  In  proper* 
tion  as  Ae  prisoners  give  proofe  of  moral  and  inte&ectnal 
adTaneement,  they  should  be  indulged  with  the  liberty 
of  social  converse  and  action,  for  a  certain  time  on  eacn 
week-day,  aad  on  Sundays,  fai  presence  of  the  teachers. 

A  Mend  has  famished  Mr.  Combe  with  a  fhll 
sccount  0t  Elias  Hicks,  the  founder  of  the  sect  at 
nicksitee,  or  TJnltArian  Quakers.  Hicks  was  a  true 
apo^e  in  his  principles  and  conduct,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  hto  nligious  tenets*  We  Were 
somewhat  surprtoed,  conMderlng  the  recent  growth 
of  the  Hicksite  heresy,  to  learn  that  its  numbers, 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  are  20,000, 
while  the  orthodox  Qus^ers  amount  to  only  6,000. 
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There  am  now,  altogether,  80,000  Hioksites  in  the 
United  States— «n  ineredible  number  to  have  ariseti 
in  twelve  years. 

There  is  this  good  of  Phrenology,  that  its 
disciples  find  it  apropos  to  everything  I  It 
affoids  a  key  for  the  solution  of  erery  meta- 
physieal  and  physical  difficulty  and  anomoly ; 
like  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  which  can  twist 
a  cannon,  rend  an  oak,  or  pick  up  a  lady's  fine 
needle.  By  it,  Mr.  Combe  explains  '^  the  inward 
Hffht*'  of  tiie  (Quakers,  which  they  say,  with  the 
apostle  John,  ^  lighteth  esery  man  that  oometh 
into  the  world ;"  while  Mr.  Combe  explains  that 
the  inward  Ugkt  can  only  be  present,  above  the 
degree  of  a  farthing  candle,  with  persons  having 
a  high  crown,  or  what  he  caUs  **  large  organs  of 
the  moral  sentiments."  ^^This  view,"  he  says, 
'^waa  new  to  the  Friends;  but  they  told  me 
thai  it  seemed  to  throw  some  light  upon  several 
anomalies."  But  we  apprehend,  an  ^*  Inward 
light"  that  is  not  common  to  all  real  Christians, 
and  all  Friends,  in  a  luminous  degree,  will  not 
satisfy  the  Q^iakers.  Many  of  the  sect  attended  Mr. 
Combe's  lectures,  though  warned  against  his  doc- 
trines, he  says,  by  John  Joseph  CKirney  ;  but  they 
told  Mr.  Oiumey  that  ^  he  knew  little  about  the 
matter."  Now,  belief  in  phrenology  is  the  first 
condition  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Gumey  had  visited 
the  United  States  on  a  philanthropic  mission. 

There  is  oonridenble  jobbing  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  pifivate  bills  in  the  local  legidaturss  ot  the 
States.  What  we  describe  as  back-'Stairs'  in- 
fluence, is  there  called  ^^  lobbying.'* 

Captain  Bcwil  Hall  has  had  so  much  annoyance 
on  account  of  his  probably  rash^  but,  we  have  no 
doubt,  honest  book,  SMosm  HainfM^  and  its  eccen- 
tric heroine,  that  it  is  probable  he  is  tired  of  the 
subject;  else  he  is  here  again  fairly  challenged  to 
a  redding  of  marehs$  by  Mr.  Combe,  the  friend  of 
BcDon  Von  Hammer.  In  this  instance,  and  several 
others,  Mr.  Combe  has  gone  somewhat  out  of  his 
way  to  attack  Englishmen  on  American  ground, 
admitting  that  he  may  have  the  right  of  the  ques^ 
tion.  An  American''<-one  of  those  persons  who  bil- 
leted himself  upon  the  single-minded,  kind-hearted, 
and  unsuspicious  philosopher — has  furnished  him 
with  some  trifling  aneodotes  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
which  it  was  neither  good  taste  in  this  Mr.  Neale 
to  tell,  nor  worth  Mr.  Combers  while  to  repeat. 

The  monitorial  tytUnh-^  wonder  of  its  day — 
has  been  abandoned  in  the  common  schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  new  feature  is  introduced, 
which  we  consider  worthy  of  attention.  Female 
teachers  an  employed,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
women  to  one  nude  teacher,  for  each  school,  and 
with  the  best  effects. 

Hiis  arrangement  is  new  in  the  boys'  schools,  and  one 
of  the  direetots  mentioned  that  it  has  been  fonnd  to 
answer  well.  The  yonng  women  treat  the  beys  with  a 
khidly  inteleet,  ebvioasly  inflaeneed  by  sex,  and  the 
feeluig  is  reciprocal.  The  boys,  when  studying  under 
the  yonng  women,  are  more  gentle  and  refined  in  their 
manners  than  when  taught  by  male  teachers,  and  they 
perfbrm  their  tasks  mors  obviotisly  from  a  desire  to 
please. 

Mrt  Cotnbe  witnessed  exhibitions  of  Animal 
MagneCim  in  Philadelphia,  that  being,  though  only 
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a  revived  marvel,  one  moie  novel  at  present  than 
Phrenology.  TheunbelieversBtilldenythefactofthe 
French  lady  sacceflsfdlly  operated  upon  for  cancer, 
dnring  thetoagnetic  sleep ;  but  Mr.  Combe's  friends 
asserted  the  analogous  fact,  which  seems  well  au- 
thenticated, of  having  seen  a  tooth  extracted  from 
a  young  woman,  who,  for  the  purpose,  had  been 
thrown  into  a  similar  condition  by  tiie  operator. 

While  at  Baltimore  and  Washington,  which  cities 
Mr.  Combe  visited,  though  he  did  not  lecture  in 
either  of  them,  an  audience  such  as  he  required 
not  coming  forward,  he  personally  learned  a  little 
of  the  aspects  and  working  of  slavery.  As  there 
is,  however,  at  present  on  our  table  an  ample  Re- 
port on  American  Slavery,  sent  over  at  the  request 
of  the  Abolition  Society  of  Great  Britain,  of  which 
we  purpose  to  give  an  early  full  account,  we  must 
be  content  to  state  that,  wherever  Mr.  Combe  has 
touched  upon  the  subject,  he  has  expressed  thoee 
opinions  which  are  now  all  but  universal  in  this 
country.  If  our  recollection  does  not  fail,  the 
phrenologists  formerly  placed  the  African  skull 
below  that  of  the  Red  Indian,  in  the  scale  of  man. 
Now,  Mr.  Combe,  at  least,  places  the  negro  con- 
siderably above  the  Red  Indian.  The  ancient  lord 
of  the  forests  of  the  West  is  left  free,  ^^  because  he  is 
too  worthless  a  being  to  be  valuable  as  a  slave." 

Dr.  Sewall,  the  distinguished  anti-phrenological 
physician  of  Washington,  whom  Mr.  Combe  does 
not  treat  either  very  handsomely  or  fairly,  in^ 
trodnced  him  to  the  President,  Van  BuYen,  whoee 
bumps,  and  particularly  that  of  ConteienHousness, 
are  not  first-rate. 

At  this  time,  a  young  and  beautiful  Italian 
lady,  who  called  herself  ^fMriea  Vespucci,  appeared 
at  Washington,  claiming  from  Congress  a  gift  of 
land  and  citizenship,  in  right  of  her  high  descent. 
But  her  sweet  smiles,  and  fine  eyes,  and  charming 
voice,  were  quite  thrown  away  upon  the  impene- 
trable chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate her  claims ;  for  she  did  obtiJn  a  committee. 
**Shew  me  a  reason,  a  principle  intelligible  to 
men-of-business,"  said  this  Yankee  Joseph  Hume; 
and,  alas !  there  was  no  O'Connell,  nor  yet  Grant- 
ley  Berkeley,  in  Congress.  Americus  Vespucci 
had  been  too  much  favoured  already,  in  being 
allowed  to  deprive  Christopher  Columbus  of  his 
rightful  honours ; .  beauty  was  at  a  discount  at 
Washington ;  and  the  senator  stood  fast  on  his 
*'  business  principle." 

Washington  was  Mr.  Combe's  most  southerly 
point;  and  he  saw  very  little  .that  was  satisfactory 
of  the  West  in  a  hasty  and  uncomfortable  journey 
to  Louisville  in  Kentucky.  He  merely  notices 
what  he  has  heard  of  the  lawless,  or  disorganised 
and  ruffianly,  state  of  society  in  the  regions  of  the 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Combe  compares  it  to  that  which 
prevail^  in  Scotland  in  former  ages;  but  though 
the  crimes  committed  are  the  same  in  character, 
America,  in  these  outlying  districts,  and  from  its 
mixed  population,  made  up  of  the  adventurers  and 
ruffians  of  all  nations,  appears  much  more  prolific 
in  crime.  In  Scotland  there  was  some  subordina- 
tion to  chie&  and  leaders ;  the  feuds  were  those  of 
dans  and  families ;  but,  with  the  buccaniering  part 
of  the  population  of  the  West^  it  seems  every  lawless 


man  for  himself.  The  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity are,  however,  beginning  to  see  the  necessity 
of  repressing  outrage,  and  establishing  order.  It  is 
nowf«fi2(Str/Weven  to  drawthe^otme^m/e;— itmaj 
not  yet  be  practicable  to  forbid  the  Bowie-knife  to 
be  worn  in  self-defence. 

While  Mr.  Combe  was  in  the  United  States,  the 
war  spirit  broke  out, — and  fiercely.  The  Maine 
Boundary  was  then  the  cause;  but  any  pretext 
seemed  sufficient  to  the  excited  temper  of  the 
people.  We,  however,  rejoice  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  very  considerable  enlightened  peace-party  even 
among  the  political  leaders,  which,  but  for  dread  of 
the  masses,  would  in  numbers  be  still  greater. 
Just  as  we  write,  it  is  with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart 
we  learn,  from  the  public  journals,  that  wai^— war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  un- 
wise, unnatural,  and  only  less  to  be  lamented 
than  civil  war — appears  almost  inevitable.  What 
living  being  can  cialculate  the  mischief  of  such  a 
war  to  the  cause  of  human  improvement,  or  its  dis- 
astrous efiects  on  the  condition  of  the  human  race? 
And  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  this  war,  if  it  shall 
come,  rests  mainly  with  America.  These  considera- 
tions make  all  the  information  that  can  be  gleaned 
concerning  the  actual  state  of  feeling  in  America 
most  interesting ;  and  Mr.  Combe's  report— that  of 
an  intelligent  observer — ^is  both  calm  and  unbiassed ; 
while  he  certainly  entertains  no  anti-republioan 
prejudices.  The  following  was  written  in  March 
1839,  soon  after  the  Tourist  had  returned  from 
Washington  to  Philadelphia : — 

The  Maine  Boundary,— War  wik  England,— On  the 
9tb  of  Febraary  Mr.  Van  Buren  presented  to  the  Honse 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  relative  doenments,  regard- 
ing the  dispnte  with  England  aboutthe  Maine  Boundary. 

The  effect  of  these  disoussionB  on  the  public  mind  his 
been  very  striking.  In  every  circle  into  which  we  enter, 
almost  every  voice  is  raised  for  war.  The  battles,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  in  which  the  Amerieaos  have  been  tio- 
torions  over  the  British,  are  fonght  over  again  in  the 
newspapers  ;  and  if  one  were  to  judge  from  the  tone  of 
the  public  mind,  war  would  appear  ineritable.  Amidst 
this  excitement,  however,  a  few  indiriduals  of  adranced 
age  and  experience  may  be  met  with,  who,  in  prifate 
couYersation,  strongly  deprecate  hostilities ;  but  thej 
regard  the  popular  current  of  opinion  as  too  strong  to 
be  at  present  stemmed*  with  success.  . 

The  opinion  is  generally  entertained  in  Britain,  that 
the  Americans  are  so  intensely  devoted  to  gain,  and  so 
averse  to  taxation,  that  tiiey  are  not  a  warlike  nation ; 
but  my  conviction  is  different. 

The  reasons  which  support  these  convictions  we 
shall  not  notice,  as  they  do  not  appear  very  con- 
clusive. Nearly  the  same  causes  as  those  alleged 
exist  in  Britain — a  country  which  can  boast  of 
many  more  victories  and  "  glorious  exploits"  than 
America;  and  yet  the  general  and  earnest  feeling 
here  is  for  peace — a  sentiment  which,  grounded  in 
true  wisdom,  .pervades  the  working  classes  more 
extensively  than  the  higher  orders.  There  is  more 
apparent  soundness  in  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Combe 
adduces  why  the  An^ericans  should  cultivate  peace ; 
and  in  his  hints  that  the  formation  of  powerful 
volunteer  corps  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
military  despotism. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Combe  l^ad  entered  the 
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ibofe  pUBage  in  his  jonnia],  he  rettimsto  the  sub- 
ject. YoiTiie  Aksrica  appean  as  hot-headed — as 
leckkn  as  Youko  Francs  :^- 

War  mA  Ewglamd, — ^This  subjeot  eontmneB  to  ooenpy 
ilmoit  exdusiTely  the  pnblic  attention.  In  my  last  leo- 
ton,  on  OmibatiyeneaB  and  DestrnctiTenese,  I  difloaased 
the  floones  of  war,  and  iJladed  to  the  present  extraoi^ 
dimly  excitement  of  these  organs  in  the  American  people, 
adding  thai  it  was  a  consolation  to  think  that  the  excite- 
owat  would  not  be  responded  to  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atluitic  I  proceeded  to  mention,  that  since  the  Reform 
BQl  bad  become  law,  political  power  in  Great  Britain 
aad  Irdand  was  plaeed  essentially  in  the  hands  of  the 
Biddle  clsssep  of  society ;  that  they  were  moral,  indns- 
trions,  and  reasonably  intelligent ;  that,  from  experi- 
enee  of  lis  horron,  as  well  as  ttom  motives  of  interest, 
pldhnyiiopy,  and  religion,  they  were  aTorse  to  war; 
lad  that  the  dispnted  territory  in  Maine  would  appear 
to  them  sach  a  worthless  object  compared  with  the  erils 
of  hostilities!,  that  they  would  not  echo  the  warlike  defi- 
aaoe  seat  to  them  ftom  the  United  States.  After  the 
leetine,  a  crowd  of  persons  collected  around  me,and  asked 
if  this  was  really  possible  !  They  regarded  John  Bull 
as  proud,  grasping,  pugnacious,  and  stSl  so  flushed  with 
his  Continental  Tictories,  that  he  would  receiye  menaces 
froa  no  people  on  eartl^  and  they  expected  that  Uie 
Britidi  nation  would  be  roused  into  aflame  equal  to 
thdr  own.  The  assurances  that  John  Bull  had  now 
become  older,  wiser,  and  more  Tirtuous  than  he  once 
was,  were  recelTod  with  delight,  but  not  rery  generally 
credited.  Events,  however,  verifled  my  prediction  in 
histavoor. 

It  is  edifying  to  observe  how  this  people  is  acted  onl 
Hieir  leaders  are  fur  finom  participating  in  Uieur  excite- 
ment, but  they  dare  not,  in  the  flnt  ebullition  of  public 
passion,  decidedly  oppose  them.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  mes- 
sage was  a  rational  and  statesmanlike  document ;  and 
I  hear  the  most  eminent  men  in  public  lifb  daily  deplor- 
ing the  headlong  impetuosity  of  their  youthftil  people, 
sad  say  that  they  are.  watching  the  first  moment  when 
the  masses  may  be  successflilly  addressed  by  reason. 
Then  is  a  want  of  moral  courage,  however,  in  the  leaders, 
which,  althou^  easily  accounted  for,  is  not  the  less  to 
helasMnted.  ....  Party  spirit  runs 
so  ht^  that  if,  at  this  moment,  the  wisest  and  the  best 
men  in  the  Union,  of  one  party  in  politics,  should  pre- 
Httt  the  most  forcible  yet  respectftil  appeal  to  the  good 
KBse  of  the  people  against  war,  their  political  opponents 
would  instantly  seise  the  opportunity  to  manitfactnre 
*  pditieal  capital**  out  of  it.  They  would  pervert  every 
sentence  of  the  address,  hurl  denunciations  of  cowurdice 
aad  want  of  patriotism  against  its  authors,  and  offer  the 
pessest  adulation  to  the  vanity  of  the  nation. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  how  truly  Mr.  Combe  has 
predicted  in  this  instance,  may  consult  the  late 
pieoeedings  of  Congress,  as  reported  in  all  the 
Epglidi  newspapers.  More  factions,  more  unpa- 
triotic, more  dishonest  opposition  was  never  o£Feied 
to  a  govemment,  than  that  shown  by  members  of 
the  retiring  govemment  to  the  party  coming  into 
power.  These  n^n  appear  as  if  they  were  even 
eager  to  embroil  their  country  in  a  devastating  war 
with  Britain,  merely  to  embarrass  their  successors 
in  oifioe.  They  are  worse  than  our  wildest  Tories. 
Ut  OS  finish  Mr.  Combe's  remarks: — 

Among  othsr  stimulants  to  the  natiotial  appetite  for 
^,  I  hear  in  oonversation,  and  see  in  the  newspapers, 
w  BUMt  exageerated  and  absurd  estimates  of  the  evils 
whkh  Kigiand  must  snfler  fhnn  hostilities.  The  ndn 
of  her  manu&ctures,  the  loss  of  puiada  and  her  West 
India  Islands,  the  triumph  of  the  Radicals  and  Chartists, 
asd  Am  bankruptcy  of  her  Treasury,  are  descanted  on, 
wiOi  audi  comphwency,  as  inevitable  consequences  of 
her  prprokmg  a  contest  with  the  United  States.  This 
w  the  counterpart  of  the  equally  absurd  lucubrations  in 
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which  English  writers  indulge  about  the  eons^uenoes  to 
the  Americans  of  a  war  with  Britain :  The  emancipation 
of  their  slaves,  the  devastation  of  their  south-west  terri- 
tory, the  ruin  of  their  commerce  and  of  their  Atlantie 
cities,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  universal  baidcmptey 
and  anarchy,  and,  finally,  a  military  despotism,  are  the 
certain  results  with  which  they  are  threatened  if  they 
shall  dare  to  provoke  British  wrath. 
War  between  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  be 
an  act  of  insanity  in  both,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  even  this  boasting 
and  daring  each  other  to  war  shows  a  lingering  baibarism 
in  their  minds,  which  it  is  their  duty,  as  well  as  their 
interest,  to  eradicate  as  speedily  as  possible. 

An  old  sagacious  Scotchman,  long  an  inhabitant 
of  Philadelphia,  settled  the  American  character  in 
a  few  pithy  words: — 

^  Thpj  are  most  awflil  braggers ;  there  is  no  end  or 
limit  to  their  boasting ;  yet  they  are  the  most  active 
people  I  ever  saw.  If  they  only  knew  how  to  go  right, 
there  is  nothing  which  they  might  not  adiieve." 

We  would  fain  hope  that  the  hroffgart  part  of 
their  character  is  uppermost  at  present ;  that  a  lull 
will  come,  and  that  something  much  short  of  burn- 
ing their  towns  and  destroying  their  ships  and  trade, 
of  which  it  is  painful  and  disgusting  to  hear, 
vrill  tame  them  down.  There  b  hope  in  thinking 
that,  if  the  new  govemment  has  the  sense  and  virtue 
to  be  pacific  in  its  policy  in  spite  of  apparent  un- 
popularity, that  the  country  which  has  carried  Gen. 
Harrison  is,  notwithstanding  present  appearances, 
peaceful  at  heart.  A  few  weeks  after  tiie  public 
temper  was  in  such  a  stfkte  of  inflammation,  Mr^ 
Combe  writes : — 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  two  freest  and  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  world  thus  gloating  over  the 
prospect  of  each  other's  destruction,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  about  a  piece  of  waste-land,  which  is  not  worth 
more  in  fecHsimple  than  the  value  of  two  line-of-battle 
ships.  It  is  said  here  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
would  purchase  the  disputed  territory  out  and  out  I  ^e 
anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  Great  Western,  with  offi- 
cial despatches,  is  great.  Already  the  derangement  in 
business,  the  fldl  of  stocks  and  property,  and  tiie  appre- 
hensions of  another  bank-suspension  in  this  city,  have 
cast  a  gloom  over  society,  and  war  is  already  deprecated 
by  the  multitude  as  eamestiy  as,  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was 
invoked. 

One  of  the  best  actions  of  Dr.  Channing's  pub« 
lie  life  has  been  his  denunciations  of  tj^e  war- 
spirit.  Here  he  is  entitied  to  every  praise ;  though 
it  is  to  us  inconceivable  that  this  fhmk  avowal  of 
opinions,  shared  by  the  best  men  and  sotmdeil; 
thinkers  of  America  and  of  Europe,  should  be  so 
very  wonderful  an  act  of  moral  courage  in  a  n- 
tired  clergyman,  enjoying  a  high  reputation  in 
England,  of  which  such  declarations  are  the  best 
support.  Had  Dr.  Channing  continued  in  the  qui- 
escent or  silent  state  in  which  Mr.  Abdy  found 
him  regarding  the  Abolition  question,  the  afiairs  of 
Texasy  or  war,  he  would  have  occupied  a  veiy  in- 
ferior position  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  that 
which  he  now  deservedly  holds.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  exaggerated  praise  of  Dr.  Channing's 
moral  courage,  comes  one  of  Mr.  Combe's  unhand- 
some and  invidious  attacks  on  Lord  Brougham. 
What  has  Lord  Brougham  done  to  provoke  the 
ill-will  of  the  phrenolc^rs  ?  At  worst,  he  passed 
over  their  organology  without  notice,  whether  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable.    Mr.  Comb^,  assuming 
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Lotd  Bvongliain  to  be  Dr.  Channing's  xeviewer, 
insiiMiates  that  the  Doctor  is  pressed  on  because  he 
is  a  Unitarian*  Now,  we  have  seen  Lord  Brougham 
Tilified  for  being  himself  a  Unitarian,  But  we 
mast  have  done. 

In  Mr.  Combe's  Journal,  the  lover  of  tiffht 
reading  is  not  to  expect  the  same  sort  of  en- 
tertainment as  in  CaplAin  Marryat's  work,  and 
in  many  of  those  that  have  of  late  appeared  on 
America.  There  are  few,  too  few,  traits  of  char- 
acter ;  few  persona}  anecdotes;  no  gossip ;  and  no 
scenic  painting — save  a  charming  and  natural  ac- 
count of  a  summer  residence  on  the  coast,  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Combe  : — and  we  wish  she  had  written 
more.  There  is,  too,  a  really  fine  description  of 
Mr.  Combe's  emotions,  when  fairly  latmched  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  which  for  once  shows 
ideality  large^  or  swelling.  To  say  the  truth, 
we  are  rather  pleased  this  time  to  escape  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  the  White  Moimtalns,  and  West 
Point. 

There  is  much  besides  Phrenology,  and  phreno- 
logical squabbles,  in  these  three  discursive  volumes, 
not  having  any  intimate  connexion  with  the 
subject  in  hand — America;  but  then  generally 
something  worth  discussing.  The  substance  of 
a  good  political  tract,  for  example,  is  contained  in 
the  pages  on  *^the  spirit'*  (the  aristocratic  spirit) 
^  of  British  kgisladim!*    It  abounds  in  the  same 


facts  with  which,  in  our  political  registen^  wekftTe 
been  boring' the  public  for  many  years,  and  which 
should  never  be  let  rest.  Mr.  Combe  condudes 
thb  section  by  saying,  emphatically,  "  The  ckqnt- 
isms  of  Austria  and  Prussia  are^  in  many  respects^ 
less  iniuricm  to  the  people  ihaifk  the  yoeenimm  of 
Britain.'*  Mr.  Combe,  who  fears  univenal  suff- 
rage,  or,  as  it  appears,  any.  great  extension  of  the 
sufiirage  whatever,  after  having  shown  how  much 
the  people  of  this  country  require  to  exercise  some 
direct  power  in  legislation,  suggests  a  scheme  of 
reform  which  will  neither  satisfy  the  aristocrats 
nor  the  people ;  and  which  ought  not  to  satisfy 
the  latter.  Assuming  the  population  of  the  United 
Empire  at  twenty-eight  millions,  he  rightly  states^ 
that  of  this  number  twenty  millions  are  not  repre- 
sented. These  twenty  millions  he  proposes  to 
divide  into  one  hun'dred  electoral  districts,  each  of 
which  shall  elect  a  member  to  be  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment, to  sit  along  with  the  present  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  as  the  People's  representatives ;  and,  we 
presume,  to  control  class  legislation  as  far  as  they 
are  able.  The  plan  is  not  just  although  it  were 
practicable. — An  Address  to  the  American  people 
concludes  the  work,  in  which  they  are  told  some 
wholesome  and  useful  truths,  leavened  up  with 
phrenology ;  with  which,  however,  they  have  no 
necessary  connexion,  and  for  which,  if  none  the 
better,  Uiey  are  little  the  worse. 
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Sbb  was  an  English  girl— whose  parents  dying, 
Had  left  her  early  in  the  world  alone ; 

So.yonn^,  she  had  not  known  the  pain  of  parting, 
mr  miss'd  Iofs's  kiss,  nor  fond  affection's  tone. 

An  aged  relative  (who  long  dnce  wedded 
One  whose  broad  rineyards  overlook'(i  the  Rhin^-* 

Who  dying  yoong,  had  left  her  weary-hearted, 
Through  a  long  widowhood  of  lifB  to  pine) 

Adopted  that  fair  child,  and  took  her  with  her, 
In  the  proud  castle  of  her  lord  to  dwell ; 

And  loYed  her  with  such  true  and  deep  afibction. 
Scarce  could  an  own  fond  mother  love  so  well. 

And  to  the  servitors  of  that  old  mansion, 
She  was  the  **  hopefhl  lady  of  their  earth ;" 

Coming  like  sunshine  to  their  gloomy  dwelling. 
And  ehanging  all  its  sadness  into  mirth. 

The  atinosphere  in  whioh  she  lived  was  loring. 
Love  was  in  every  voice  and  look  around  her  ; 

And  the  strong  cords  of  faith  in  human  nature, 
(Which  nought  had  loosen'd,)  to  her  race  fast  bound 
her. 

She  sang  the  ballads  of  her  fatherland 
■    In  tones  whose  liquid  sweetness  mock'd  the  birds' ; 
Nor  did  her  young  voice  mar  the  heavenly  concord 
Of  musio  ^  married "  to  immortal  words. 

She  read  ibw  books,  nor  ponder'd  over  lessons-* 
Love  and  great  Nature  were  her  only  teachers  ; 

And  teademese  from  one,  grace  from  the  other, 
Shone  in  the  changes  of  her  childish  features  ! 

She  lov'd  to  climb  the  heights  above  the  river, 
When  the  broad  sun  first  pour'd  his  beams  on  earth, 

And  watch  the  golden  clouds  that  graced  his  coming. 
And  purple  mists  to  which  his  rise  gave  birth. 

To  her  the  heavens  were  truly  God's  ovm  dwelling. 
Earth's  sunshiny  was  the  smile  he  pour'd  on  all ; 

His  music  was  the  wind  that  rock'd  the  forest, 
Rippled  the  stream,  and'curl'd  the  waterfall. 


She  join'd  the  song  of  birds,  and  breath  of  blossootf, 
In  the  glad  hymn  they  pour'd  to  earth's  kind  Lord ; 

Though  not  a  word  was  breath'd,  her  praise  ascended, 
And  the  Great  Judge  of  hearts  knew  she  ador'd. 

4nd  she  was  yet  a  chOd,  but  drawing  onward 
To  the  blest  time  between  the  child  and  woman,— 

Springing  to  meet  the  deeper  thoughts  and  feelings,  ^ . 
And  cares  and  griefs  that  vnth  that  age  were  coming, 

When  one  of  England's  best  and  noblest  sages, 
Still  young  in  years,  though  wide  his  frkme  was  spread 

Wherever  Science  tum'd  her  glorious  footstep^ 
And  Hope  and  blessings  followed  in  her  tread,-*- 

Came  to  the  banks  of  that  fair  flowing  river. 
To  renovate  the  health  which  toil  had  marr'd ; 

And  claim'd  a  kindred  with  the  noble  lady, 
The  guardian  of  that  lovely  English  wiird. 

And  the  long  room  in  which  were  stored  the  volumes 
Fill'd  with  the  wisdom  and  the  thought  of  yore. 

Was  open'd  to  the  day,  and  golden  sunshine 
Fell  on  the  dusty  shelves  and  leaves  onoe  more. 

And  whUe  he  ponder*d  o'er  the  well-known  volumes, 
A  fair  young  form  was  flitting  roujid  his  book  ; 

And  his  eye  glanced  from  reason's  best  deduotiottSi 
To  catch  the  radiance  of  her  smile  and  look  I 

And  then  she  wiled  him  with  her  to  the  forest. 
To  bathe  his  spirit  in  its  deep  delights  ; 

And  while  he  shared  hier  joy,  he  gave  her  knowledge. 
And  shaped  fhe  courses  of  her  fknejr's  flights. 

And  Nature,  through  its  blooming  loveliness. 
Acquired  new  lustre  in  its  matchless  dyes, 

When  adaptation,  order,  perfect  wisdom, 
Were  shown  in  all  Imngs  to  her  wondering  eyes. 

Not  Adam,  when  he  heard  the  angel's  story 
Of  fellen  cherubs  from  their  greatness  hurl'd. 

E'er  listen'd  with  more  deep  and  vmipt  attention. 
Than  she  to  wonders  of  this  lower  world. 
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It  wu  I  pleaMUii  sight  to  see  them  aifcting 

AloBC  together  in  that  antique  room, 
Still  uJking  on  hieh  themes,  and  knowing  nothing 

Of  lading  daylignt  or  the  evening  gloom. 

Aitd  then  the  earliest  beams  of  morning  sunlight 
Fen  on  the  fair  young  pupil  and  the  sage  ; 

And  a  new  world  he  open'd  to  her  vision — 
The  bright  creations  of  the  poet's  page  ! 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  on  senseless  canvass 
The  heroic  deeds  of  mighty  men  to  trace  ; 

Or  w&ke  the  silent  marble  of  the  quany 
Into  iaunortal  forms  of  truth  and  grace  ; 

Bat  nobler  fcr  than  all  the  boasted  triumphs 

Of  punter  or  of  statuary  combined, 
It  is  to  wake  into  the  blisa  of  knowledge 

The  ileeping  powers  of  a  rare  gifted  mind  ! 

AaA  many  months  passM  by — ^he  was  unwilling 
To  leave  the  ehild  and  home  he  lov'd  so  well ; 

Bat  Science  call'd  him  in  her  faithful  service. 
In  other  lands^  o'er  distant  seas,  to  dwell. 

B&t  then  he  left  behind  him  memories  precious 
As  ^  be  felt  on  earth,  or  hoped  in  heaven — 

Tie  bliss  of  doing  good — the  joy  of  loving 
Withont  a  worldly  or  a  selfish  leaven. 

Afid  in  his  long,  dull,  drear  and  lonely  watches. 
That  young  face  oft  appearM,  soft,  calm  and  pure ; 

And  it  became,  to  his  unconscious  dreamings, 
His  itar  of  hope—**  his  Tyrian  cynosure ! " 

And  she  that  thus  was  left,  how  was  she  bearing 
The  heavy  parting  f    In  that  wo  so  wild 

That  tore  her  heartstrings,  life  had  a  new  era,~^ 
Its  griefe  were  come,  she  was  no  more  a  child ! 

And  he  to  her  was  father,  brother,  lover, 
All  household  ties  seem'd  blended  into  one  ! 

Hii  name  waa  laet  upon  her  lips  at  vespers, 
His  iint  was  breathed  in  earliest  orison ! 

And  now  that  he  was  gone,  the  radiant  brightness 
With  wMcli  the  world  look'd  clothM,  grew  ftiint  and 
dim; 

The  'general  air,"  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  sunshine, 
And  Nature's  self,  seem'd  to  be  mourning  him. 

And  ail  wia  fU]  of  him.    The  rolling  river, 
With  its  hoarse  cadence,  murmurM  out  his  name ; 

And  Eorope's  wide  plains  had  one  only  echo 
That  bore  from  land  to  land  his  toil- won  fame ! 

Bat  ihe  was  rons'd  fVona  these  high  phantasies 

By  other  griefs  as  stem,  if  not  so  high, 
to  Tiew  through  lonely  years  the  dim  life  &ding. 

And  then  to  see  her  seccAd  mother  die. 


And  never  did  a  fond  and  gratefbl  daughter 
Watch  o'er  the  breast  on  which  her  childhood  slum'* 
ber'd. 
With  stronger,  deeper,  warmer,  self-devotion, 
Than  she  by  that  frail  form  whose  day»  were  nun* 
ber'd. 

Long  years  it  lingered.    To  that  dying  woman 
Death's  dart  seem'd  feebler  than  the  ties  of  loTd ! 

The  angel  by  her  side  made  dim  the  vision 
Of  spirits  beckoning  her  to  worlds  above ! 

And  when  at  last  the  orphan,  doubly  oiphan'd. 
Was  left  once  more  in  the  wide  world  forlorn. 

Her  soul  assumed  a  new  and  strange  composure. 
From  mental  conflicts  and  religion  born. 

And  she  was  beautiftil  with  that  rare  beauty 
Where  mind  looks  out  from  earth's  most  perfect  grace^ 

And  feeling  lends  its  kindliness  and  softness 
To  aid  the  witchery  of  the  form  and  &ioe. 

And  many  woo'd  her  for  her  matchless  beauty ; 

For  her  broad  lands  and  heritage,  still  more ;— ^ 
She  coldly  met  the  most  impassioned  pleadings, 

Her  faith  and  love  were  given  long  before. 

Given  and  were  not  asked  I  The  thought  could  kindle 
Blushes  as  bright  as  ever  graced  the  morning, 

And  yet  she  gloried  in  her  love,  and  for  it 
She  gladly  W9uld  have  braved  the  cold  world's  Boom- 
ing. 

At  last  her  guerdon  came. — She  had  been  sitting 
Till  gentle  twilight  shed  o'er  earth  its  gloom. 

And  her  heart's  beatings  alone  broke  the  silence 
That  reign'd  triumphant  through  the  spacious  room. 

When  a  step  entered, — there  had  been  no  voices 
To  speak  the  stranger's  message  or  his  land ; 

What  need  had  she  of  words !    She  raised  her  forehead 
From  its  bow'd  leaning  on  her  blue  vein'd  hand, 

As  her  eye  caught  the  form.    With  a  loud  cry 
Of  **  Thank  thee,  gracious  God !  at  hist  'tis  he ! " 

She  sank  upon  his  bosom,  and  her  spirit 
Became  unconscious  of  its  extasy. 

And  they  were  happy !    Many  moek'd  and  wonder'd 
That  one  so  dower'd,  and  beautiful,  and  young. 

With  all  earth's  blessings  strew'd  around  her  footsteps, 
And  all  Heaven's  music  dropping  fh>m  her  tongue. 

Should  link  her  fkte  to  one  whose  locks  were  changing. 
Whose  prime  of  manhood  was  already  gone ! 

But  souls  that  look  to  Heaven  stiU  keep  their  fresbnesa 
Though  hasty  Time  be  ever  hurrying  on ! 

And  joy  was  at  their  bridal, — though  so  chasten'd 
By  sorrows  they  had  known — mixed  hopes  and  fears, 

That  pleasure  wore  her  softest,  gentlest,  aspect, 
And  hid  her  smiling  in  ft  gush  of  tears  I 

February^  1841,  S, 
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CHAPTEBXIX. 

We  somewhat  abruptly  and  unceremoniously 
ft  Mre.  Burke  Barker  in  her  carriage,  at  the  door 
^MrB.Herbert'ffiwidence.  The  old  Scotch  woman 
who,  m  this  exigency,  lent  her  aid  to  the  Herbert 
™ily,  from  motives  of  IdndnesB  and  the  desire  of 
^^^,  not  much  alloyed  by  the  love  of  what  her 
wwitrywomen  term  a  **  handling,"  had  taken  her 
^&y  to  the  auctioneer,  as  the  family  agent ;  an  office 
for  which  her  experience  in  such  affairs,  and  gene- 
1^  shrewdness  and  trustworthiness,  peculiarly  qua- 
^•^edhcr ;  when  Mrs.  Hierbert,  on  this  bnsy  morn- 


ing denied  to  every  one,  was  fonnd  at  home  to 
Mrs.  Burke  Barker,  ^e  was,  indeed,  only  wait- 
ing to  receive  that  lady,  previous  to  setting  off  to 
her  sick  or  vapourish  friend  at  Windsor ;  whither 
Mr.  Charles  Herbert  was  to  attend  her  in  the  com- 
mon stage-coach !  It  was  a  trial,  no  doubt,  of  its 
kind  ;  but  a  worse  was  at  hand. 

Mrs.  Jane  Jenkins  took  ample  leisure  to  ad- 
mire the  new  crimson  liveries,  faced  with  white, 
before  she  sought  her  "present  lady"  in  the  back' 
drawing-room,  to  aiinomice  the  presence  of  her 
"  future  lady  "  in  the  front  drawing-roomu 
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^  I  desired  you,  Jenkins,  to  show  that  lady  into 
the  hack  parlour  helow,"  said  Mrs.  ^erhert.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  pouted.  The  hest  drawing-room  in  the 
house  oould  not  he  too  good  for  her  lady  that  was 
to  he,  whatever  might  have  heen  suitable  for  Mrs. 
Barker.  • 

The  brilliant  tones  of  a  semi-grand  pianoforte, 
which  **  the  lady,''  immediately  on  findhig  herself 
alone,  awoke  with  more  musiciJ  mastery  than  good 
breeding,  was  a  more  characteristic  announcement 
of  a  genuine  Grippes.  Mrs.  Herbert  reddened  with 
displeasure  at  a  freedom  which  she  would  not  have 
admired  in  any  total  stranger,  and  could  not  for- 
give in  the  person  who  waited  upon  her. 

^  Impertinence !  She  serenades  us,  I  declare ! 
I  don't  think,*  Violet,  I  can  see  the  woman." 

"  For  Jenkins*  sake        "  urged  Violet  gently. 

^  True,  0  true !  to  get  rid  of  my  worst  plague, 
who  this  morning  has  been  so  teasing  and  down- 
right impertinent,  I  have  courage  to  encounter 
even  a  female  Grippes.  Is  she  not  the  girl  whom 
that  gentlemanlike,  well-dressed  man,  I  have  seen 
with  you  and  Sir  George  Lees^  married?  What 
strange  choices  men  do  make !  Have  they  fallen 
into  a  fortune,  Herbert,  that  so  soon  after  the 
swindling  transactions  about  Shuffleton's  house, 
and  that  infamous  abduction  affiur,  they  are 
dashing  out  in  this  style  ?  He  is  a  politician,  I 
believe— employed  by  the  Garlton  Glub,  perhaps 
— 4rat  he  is  not  in  parliament,  and  has  no  appoint- 
ment?" 

**  Barker  is  a  mystery  in  a  dose-buttoned,  well- 
fitting  surtout  and  neat  cravat,"  said  Herbert, 
laughing  at  his  mother's  curiosity. — **  But  you  had 
better  arrest  the  voluble  fingers  of  Mrs.  B.  B., 
ere  she  fairly  splits  our  heads  with  a  repetition 
of  that  hailstone  passage." 

Mrs.  Herbert  drew  up  her  gloves  most  rigidly, 
also  her  head ;  and  tried  to  look  as  majestic  and 
awful,  aristocratic  and  cross,  as  it  was  possible  for 
so  pretty  and  gentle  a  fair,  little,  dove-eyed  woman 
to  look.  While  she  took  the  arm  of  the  somewhat 
reluctant  Bfrs.  Gharles,  and  her  way  to  the  impor- 
tant audience,  the  house  still  resounding  with 
the  pealmg  harmony  created  by  Mrs.  Barker. 
Violet  experienced  some  slight  flutter  of  nerves  in 
anticipating  the  awkward  recognition  of  her  old 
friend  Polly  Grippes^  in  circumstances  so  materially 
changed  with  them  both ;  but  especially  after  the 
Mat  of  the  abduction  of  Miss  Juliana  Stocks.  She 
felt  tremulous,  and  delicately  ashamed  for  her  an- 
dent  companion ;  and  would  gladly  have  spared 
both  the  embarrassment,  and  tiie  former  the  ima* 
gined  mortification,  of  the  meeting.  Her  squeamish 
apprehensions  were  premature,  if  not  altogether 
unfounded.  Mrs.  Burke  Barker  did  not  appear  to 
have  the  faintest  recollection  of  her— «itf  her  dead 
on  her  own  floor. 

For  a  few  seconds  that  lady,  wrapt  in  her  own 
splendid  music,  xemained  apparently  unoonsdous 
of  any  one  having  entered  the  room,  until  Mrs. 
Herbert  advanced  to  her  dde  and  interrupted  her, 
by  coldly  b^ging  to  be  favoured  with  her  com- 
mands. This  compelled  the  brilliant  performer  to 
notice  her  presence,  and  even  to  half  rise  and  ofivr 
pome  sort  of  apdogy.     She  seemed,  however,  to 


have  no  more  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert 
than  if  she  had  never  seen  her  before.  Violet,  if 
somewhat  amused,  was  at  once  relieved  from  her 
uneasiness,  and  rather  glad  to  find  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  the  veiy 
good-looking  and  highly  and  fashionably-diesBed 
person  before  her. 

**  I  must  entreat  your  pardon  for  the  liberty, 
ma'am,  but  I  am  an  enthusisst,  and  claim  to  be 
one  of  the  privileged  in  music.  I  never  can  resist 
touching  a  well-toned  instrument.  .... 
I  have  used  the  freedom  to  call  to  inquire  into  the 
character  of  a  person  applying  for  a  rather  con- 
fidential situation  in  my  family — ^the  place  of  my 
own  maid,  indeed.    I  imderstand  that  she  has  been 

for  some  years  in  your  service Pray, 

be  seated,  ma'am ;"  and  the  vittter  graciously 
pointed  to  a  seat  by  herself. 

^'  I  am  in  my  own  house,"  replied  Mrs.  Herbert, 
haughtily,  and  still  standing  as  stiffly  perpendicu- 
lar as  if  she  had  been  some  small  German  reigning 
Duchess  mortally  afiionted  by  an  enormity,  which, 
however,  no  audacious  Frau  durst  commit  upon 
sacred  and  established  etiquette.  Violet,  however, 
very  quietly  placed  a  chair  for  her,  but  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  from  the  ottoman  of  which  the 
uninvited  guest  had  now  taken  possession;  and 
Mrs.  Herbert,  having  vindicated  her  dignity,  or 
given  vent  to  her  disgust  by  gently  closing  the 
piano,  sate  down,  saying,  frigidly— **  Whatever 
necencuy  questions  you  have  to  put  to  me  concern- 
ing my  late  maid  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer, 
ma'am ;  and  as  quickly  as  noiay  suit  you :  I  am 
just  setting  off  for  the  country." 

Mrs.  Burke  Barker,  whatever  were  her  secret 
thoughts,  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  drew  up 
her  neck  dightly,  hemmed,  and  said — 

^^  I  take  for  granted  that  the  young  woman's 
moral  character  is  wholly  unimpeachable  7' 

*^  Morals  involve  so  many  points ; — far  too  wide 
for  present  discussion.  But,  I  presume  that  I  may 
safely  say,  Jenny  Jenkins  is  what  you  mean  by  a 
moral  chiuracter." 

^  Have  you,  ma'am,  been  in  the  habit  of  en- 
trusting her  with  the  key  of  your  jewd-case,  and 
with  the  other  valuable  property  connected  with 
her  department?  I  should  not  like  to  engage  a 
person  in  whom  I  could  not  place  the  most  impli- 
dt  confidence  as  to  my  trinkets  and  valuable  laoes ; 
for,  to  say  truth,  I  am  the  most  cardess  creature 
in  the  world  myself." 

"  You  may  very  safdy  intrust  your  fami^ 
jewels  to  my  late  servant,"  returned  Mrs.  Herbert 
"  Any  other  inquiry,  ma'am?"  she  added,  loUdng 
to  her  watch ;  ^'  I  am  rather  pressed,  I  am  sorry, 
for  time  this  morning." 

*^  Does  she  get  up  small  linen  wdl,  pray?  .  .  •  • 
Of  course  I  do  not  expect  my  own  woman  to  hare 
much  leisure  for  such  employments ;  but  I  wish  her 
to  be  able  to  know  when  these  things  are  properly 
done." 

Violet  remembered  that  the  dever  Polly  was  her- 
self rather  an  expert  laundress,  at  least  at  a  smart 
frill  or  cap,  if  for  herself;  and,  so  far  from  being 
"  a  cardess  creature,"  that  few  young  ladies  were 
either  more  vain,  or  more  tenacious  of  their  Blr« 
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ftmgham  iboflaie  and  lackered  omameiita  than 
Mifls  Giippes  had  been. 

^  Thi%  foitiinatelyy  is  a  question  which  admits  of 
proof,"  replied  Mrs.  Hei^Jbert  to  the  abore  queiy. 
''Mrs.  Charles,  my  lore,  be  so  good  as  ring  the 
bell  for  Jenkins  to  exhibit  her  starckeiy/' 

**  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  pray  don't  trouble  the 
joimg  lady.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  Indeed  this 
idth  me  is  another  quite  minor  point.  •  •  •  • 
Does  she  dress  hair  well,  and  in  the  newest  style? 
In  short — for  I  delight  in  frankness,  and  coming  to 
the  p<»nt— does  she  tfioroughly  understand  the 
omammtal  department  of  toilet  duties?  Has  she 
taste,  mource— -can  the  woman,  in  short,  what  I 

''Jenkins  can  dress  a  lo^i^  replied  Mrs.  Her- 
beit,  with  emphasis  on  one  word  which  annoyed 
Videt,  though  it  probably  fell  innocuous  on  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Burke  Barker,  now  wholly  occupied 
with  tiie  figure  she  made,  and  the  spirit  she  dis- 
played ;  so  that  Mrs.  Herbert's  little  bit  of  delicate 
irooy  was  so  much  of  a  well-bred  woman's  petty 
ipite,  misspent.    Her  visiter  went  boldly  on—* 

*^  Then  she  reaDy  is  a  creature  one  can  tolerate 
about  one.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  I  haye  had 
three  of  the  dowdies  in  my  service  within  the  last 
SIX  weeks.  I  am,  I  own,  ridiculously  sensitive  in 
some  matters^'*  continued  the  lady,  at  last  rising, 
(an  eiramplfl  which  Mrs.  Herbert  quickly  followed,) 
but  stopping  short  to  say, — ^''By  the  way,  does 
she  write  a  tolerably  genteel  hand,  if  I  required  her 
to  write  a  note  for  me  to  anything  above  my  trades- 
people !  That  she  works  well  with  her  needle,  I 
undeistand;  but  that  is  quite  secondary,  llie 
business  of  my  maid  is  to  dfr^Mme,  not  to  make  my 
irm»u;  there  are  dressmakers  enough  in  Paris." 

Here  again  were  feminine  emphases  annoying  to 
Tiokt,  who  knew  that  Mrs.  Herbert  had  of  late 
exacted  a  little  work  £rom  her  maid,  however  de- 
grading the  practice  might  be  considered  by  fine 
ladies  and  their  finer  maids. 

^  The  salaiy  has,  I  Tmderstand,  not  been  illiberal 
with  yon,  ma'am,  for  a  person  of  plain  education. 
That  too  I  consider  altogether  unimportant ;  no- 
thing can  be  too  much  for  a  thoroughly  quidified 
person  in  whom  one  can  place  entire  confidence," 
continued  Mrs.  Barker,  still  standing  her  ground. 
'^  It  is  some  seasons  since  she  has  been  to  Paris, 
bat  she  will  have  that  advantage  this  winter,  which 
we  are  to  spend  in  the  French  capital  before  we  go 
to  Yienna.  Without  foreign  Jtravel  no  lady^s-maid 
can,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  be  properly 
qnsJified  for  her  duties." 

^lam  no  judge,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert;  signing  to 
Tidet  to  pulLthe  belL 

Violet  was  involuntarily  contrasting  the  former 
bold,  brisk,  provincial  belle,  with  the  would-be  wo- 
man of  faehion, — a  part  which  Polly,  in  one  sense, 
performed  very  well ;  while  the  quiet  dignity,  the 
halance  and  repose  of  her  own  manner,  more  per- 
plexed her  former  acquaintance,  who  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  seLf-possessed  and  graceful  young 
action  before  her,  was  the  shy,  sensitive,  lacry- 
moee  mademoiselle — ^her  father's  pupil.  ^  Order 
^  lady's  carriage,  Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,— 
ownpeljedtogo  as  near  to.  kicking  her  visiter  down 


stairs,  as  one  lady  could  venture  With  another. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  drew  up,  and  did  move  off,  honouring 
Violet  in  passing  with  a  broad  stare. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  her  parting  re« 
marks  were  the  natural  impulses  of  a  coarse  mind^ 
or  proceeded  firom  pure  malice.  Making  a.  rapid 
survey  of  the  room,  she  said  aloud,  but  as  if  to 
herself, — ^  Pretty  room,  though  of  the  smallest ; 
nothing  to  suit  me,  I  think,  save  those  vases  and 
the  piano ;"  and  to  Mrs  Herbert,^^^'  I  understand 
you  are  selling  off  your  furniture,  ma'am  ?  There 
is  nothing,  I  am  sorry,  will  suit  me,  I  fear,  save, 
perhaps,  the  instrument.  I  rather  like  the  tone. 
It  is  diockingly  extravagant  in  me^  no  doubt,  with 
so  many  instruments ;  but  I  am  tempted  to  become 
the  purchaser  of  the  semi*grand.  I^y,  do  let  me 
have  a  preference,  if  possible,  ma'am ;  and  I  assure 
we  shall  not  quarrel  about  the  price.  ...  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning :"  and,  with  the  slightest 
side  curtsy,  Bfrs.  Barker  brushed  past,  leaving 
her  victim  trembling  with  indignant  and  insulted 
feelings.  It  was  the  very  first  time  that  Violet 
had  ever  seen  Mrs.  Herbert's  sweet,  serene,  velvety 
disposition  ruffled  by  merely  impertinent  trifles* 
Tears  sprung  into  her.  eyes ;— ^  Insolent,  under- 
bred, woman  1  Is  this,  Violet— ie  ihu  a  foretaste 
of  the  bitterness  of  poverty  1" 

Violet  shared  these  wounded  feelingB  by  s^- 
pathy,  if  not  through  her  understanding ;  and  she 
might  probably  have  cried  for  company,  if  Charles^ 
who  had  overheard  the  whole  dialogue,  had  not 
advanced  from  the  back  room,  laughing  aloud, 
and  broken  the  dismal  speU  which  enwrapped  the 
ladies. 

*^  Glorious  Polly  t — but  you  gave  her  as  good  as 
she  brought ;  eh,  mother?  Who  could  fancy  you 
so  satirical  and  malicious."  Mrs.  Herbert  at  once 
checked  her  dismal  mooA^  and  whispered,  ^  I  would 
not,  for  worlds,  let  Charles  see  that  we^  silly 
creatures,  are  not  proof  against  an  impcKinent 
woman  1  How  differentiy  men  of  the  woaU  and 
foolish  women  receive  such  insect-stiifigs.  I  ant 
ashamed  of  myself!  The  men  are  wiser  in  thnt 
generation." 

Jenkins^  to  the  general  joy,  in  half  aU  houy 
afterwards,  made  h«r&rewell  curtey,  and  held  her 
cambric  to  her  eyes  according  to  rule.  But  not  a 
whisper  was  extorted  from  her  lady  abouta  certain 
Geneva  lad/s-watch — ^Mrs.  Herbert's  third  best 
only,  as  to  which  Jenkins  had,  for  weeks  past,  given 
hints,  and  even  made  several  assumptions.  The 
failure  of  this  diplomacy,  perhaps,  gave  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins more  fortitude  to  bear  the  pang  of  the  sepa- 
ration, which  she  had  all  the  morning  declaxed 
would  utterly  annihilate  her :  and  she  went  off,  at 
last,  in  visible  discontent. 

<'  There  goes  a  viper  and  an  ingrate,"  said  Mrs. 
Herbert. 

**  There  goes  one  of  those  poor  girls,  whom 
ladies  altenuitely  spoil  by. pernicious  indulgence 
and  tyrannical  caprice,"  thought  Violet.  But  she 
had  littie  leisure  for  these,  or  even  pleasanter 
thoughts ;  and,  before  Herbert  had  returned  in  the 
evening,  having  left  his  mother  with  her  ailing 
friend  at  Windsor,  the  whole  house  was  in  that 
livelv  brisk  confusion  which  precedes  a  removal. 
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'^  Marion  and  I  have  so  contrived  it,  to  spare 
Hn.  Herbert  the  plague  and  anxiety  attending  a 
change  of  house.  When  she  returns  next  week,  it 
will  be  a  charming  surprise  to  find  us  all  nicely 
settled.  You  must  contrive  to  fetch  her  to  Chel- 
sea at  once,  under  some  pretext  or  other.  How 
much  needless  pain  we  shall  spare  her !" 

Herbert  warmly  approved  the  scheme ;  and  the 
diminished  household  laboured  with  so  much  zeal 
and  alacrity,  under  the  directions  of  Marion,  who 
was  accompanied  by  her  ordinary  staff  of  char<- 
women,  porters,  gardeners,  &c.,  that,  in  five  days, 
order,  comfort,  beauty,  rose  at  Chelsea,  ^ut  of  the 
ebaos  of  tables,  chairs,  and  china  ware  ;  and  the 
HUaiin  was  transformed  into  a  domestic  paradise, 
at  least  in  the  admiring  eyes  of  its  young  mistress. 
S9ie  had  even  incurred  the  unsanctioned  expense' 
of  new  chintz  furniture  and  light  muslin  draperies 
for  Mrs.  Herbert's. litUe  drawing-room ;  there,  too, 
atood  the  semi-grand,  that  kind  lady's  marriage- 
gift  to  herself.  And  near  the  few  plants  in  the 
Httle  balcony,  over  the  little  portico,  was  the  pretty' 
little  watering  machine,  on  its  light  stand.  Mr. 
Herbert's  books  were  not  yet  completely  arranged 
In  ^  the  study,''  for  he  had  not  been  half  so  indus- 
trious as  his  lady.  Nor  was  Violet's  9anctum  com- 
pleted, either  in  its  useful  or  ornamental  appoint- 
ments of  poetry  and  preserving-pots,  work-bags, 
portfolios,  and  small  household  stores;  but  all 
was  in  fair  train  there  :  and  up-stairs  everything 
was  complete.  Heri)ert,  though  still  secretly  own- 
ing fsr  too  much  that  power  of  external  ciit^um- 
•tances^  to  whidi  early  education  and  the  entire 
habits  of  life  systematically  subdue  the  well-bom 
Riglidl,  long  before  their  fashionable  education  is 
completed  by  the  omnipotent  usages  of  London, 
society,  also  admired,— but  without  forgetting  the 
wofnl  daumfndia  fortune  and  station  which  this  de- 
Hghtfiil  quarter  and  charming  residence  must  argue 
to  his  former  associates.  He  was  compelled  to 
feel  that  there  were  here  none  of  the  harsh  or  repul- 
sive features  of  poverty,  nor  yet  any  indication 
of  that  penurious,  watchful,  pinching  disposition, 
which  entails  care;  and  engenders,  first,  nanow- 
nees,  and  finally,  meanness  of  mind :  yet  this  was 
hot  May  Fair,  it  was  not  the  **  West-End,"  proper- 
ly BO  called. 

His  wife  was  still  too  young  and  uninformed — 
too  new,  at  least  to  artificial  society — to  be  able  to 
eompr^end  why  one  suburb  of  the  metropolis 
lihould  not  be  quite  as  good  as  another,  if  the  air 
vm  equally  pure,  and  the  views  as  open  and  fine. 
In  her  bosom, 

FirMU,  tlie  keroio  wealth  of  hall  and  bower 
had  not  yet  been  forfeited  to  fashion. 

tlie  aneient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness 

was  still  entire  in  her  simple  heart.  She  even 
greatly  preferred  their  present  abode  and  locality 
to  the  magnificent  dwellings,  and  dull,  aristocratic 
squares,  which  she  had  been  taught  to  consider 
ttie  most  enviable  of  residences,  without  having 
been  spoiled  by  the  lessons.  Were  there  not  now 
brfore  her,  first,  the  Www— what  could  replace  its 
absence  from  the  landscape ?^skies  often  blue, 


and  trees  richly  green;  comfortable  houses ;  lovely 
children,  and  neat  maids;  and  sometimes  smart 
little  grooms,  and  nice  little  carriages;  and  plea- 
sant, well-dressed  people,  her  new  neighboursyladies 
and  gentlemen  whom  she  longed  to  salute,  walk- 
ing out,  and  bringing  home  books  or  flowers;  and, 
in  the  evenings,  trails  of  fragrance  from  the  sur- 
rounding gardens,  or  swells  of  music  from  tiieir 
unseen  bowery  seats,  or  from  the  boats  pasmng 
with  gay  water  parties;  and  then  the  moonlight 
was  so.  much  brighter  and  softer  here ! 

**  Brighter  and  softer  both,"  said  Herbert  laugh- 
ing;, but  Violet  would  not  yield  the  point  She 
could  not  just  explain  it  in  words,  but  was  ce^ 
tain  she  was  right ;  and  that  not  the  fint  houM 
in  London — not 

Grandeur's  most  magnificent  saloon 
was  equal  to  their  sweet  cottage;  and  she  was 
quite  sure  Mrs.  Herbert  would  feel  the  same. 

That  lady  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  trial;  and 
when  Herbert  went  to  fetch  her  back,  he  kept  his 
promise,  and  seconded  Violet's  innocent  stratagem. 
Yet,  as  he  approached  the  dwelling,  he  hesitated, 
and  said, 

"  If,  dear  mother,  you  shall,  as  is  very  natural, 
feel  painful  change,  try  to  disguise  it  from  thai 
sweet  creature,  who  has  so  exerted  herself  to  con- 
tribute to  our  satisfaction,  and  who  is  so  innocently 
happy  herself  in  the  belief  that  she  has  suoeeeded. 
We  are  already  at  home." 

Mrs.  Herbert,  as  they  left  their  cheap  vehicle, 
saw,  by  a  glance  at  the  open  casements,  that  the 
house  was  inhabited,  nay,  in  trim  order — in  gak 
costume.  Plants  were  in  the  little  balflmy,  nay, 
even  her  favourite  fuschia ; — ^plants  in  the  small, 
but  light  and  airy  hall,  into  which  the  lady  of  the 
house  flew  forth  to  welcome  her.  The  caution  and 
prayer  of  Herbert  had  been  superfluous:  the  de- 
light of  his  mother  was  genuine,  and  even  raptur- 
ous. She  ran,  joyously  exclaiming,  from  room  to 
room,  following  her  blithe  conductress,  and  again 
and  again  embracing  her  as  new  wonders  and  de- 
lights burst  upon  them — 

"  How  pretty,  how  sweet,  how  nice :  such  a 
charming  size  of  a  room!  O  my  own  dressing- 
glass,  my  easy-chair,  my  —  Oh,  dear  Violet, 
you  have  been  to  me  how  much  more  kind  than 
Napoleon  was  gallant  to  the  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria — ^restored  my  bed-chamber  ex- 
actly as  it  was." 

"And  transformed  your  home  into  a  faiiy 
palace,"  said  Charles.  "Let  us  cherish  a  good 
conceit  of  ourselves  and  our  belongings :  it  is  one 
true  element  of  every-day  happiness.  I  begin  to 
fancy  Violet's  Lilliputian  palace  a  much  prettier 
residence  than  our  old  heuse.  That  was  a  painted, 
bedizened  actress:  this  is  a  fresh  young  Quaker 
beauty,  all  modesty  and  purity,  natural  lilies  and 
roses." 

"Your  comparison  is  happy,  Charies.     You  * 
beneficent  little  fairy!  how  have  you  contrived  to 
conjure  up  such  a  scene  in  five  short  days?'    And 
Mrs.  Herbert  playfully  pinched  the  ears  of  her, 
blushing  favourite. 

"  I  don't  believe  she  has  slept  ten  hours  during 
them,"  said  Herbert:    "nor  allowed  me  much 
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ttkon  npote.  But  she  had  three  days  of  ihe 
Bmgmt  of  fleet  Steeet,  and  her  ragged  staff— her 
Seotcii,  Iriah^  and  Wekhoid^. 

''And  Quudee  ia  so  ohannifig  a  earpenter  and 
apiieliterer,  ma'aili!  ....  Now  that  we  have 
dieoovend  hia  gennu,  shan't  we  make  him  work? 
He  nailed  up  all  ihoae  eroes  sticks  by  himself— 
those  palea  to  whioh  I  am  training  the  Indian 
cnsses.  They,  poor  dears,  are  not  rery  rare  things 
to  be  sore ;  bnt  they  are  huniriant  and  rich—bean- 
tifol,  I  think  them.  For  that  matter,  the  stars 
thoDielTes  are  not  mrv,-— which  is  just  so  mueh 
tbe  laon  delightful,  as  all  the  world  may  see  and 
fBJoy  their  beauty.*' 

''And  Violet,  with  the  help^  I  sospeet,  of  Irish 
Badiel,  late  Regent  Park  housemaid's  assistant, 
nowC3ielsta  bm^et  eook,  has  oonstraeted  tea-cakes, 
■Mrther!— 4K>  eerafortable  English  cottage-home 
vithovt  oato  and  made  coffee,  snperfin^  equal 
to  Fariaan,  which  waits  you  in  our  drawing-room 
•e  soon  as  you  are  unshawled.'^ 

Ihe  ladies  went  away;  and  Violet  performed 
tbs  fnietiona  of  Jenkins  in  that  ^4rit  of  kindnese, 
and  anxiety  to  please  and  oblige^  which  rendered 
ker  offices  true  service.  They  .quickly  rejoined 
CSiaries;  and  were  renewing  mutual  congratula- 
tions on  being  so  delightfully  settled,  when  the 
gate-ben  was  furiously  rung  by  a  boy,  whom 
Viokty  who  had  heedlessly  been  guilty  of  the  in-^ 
deoenm  of  peepiag  from  behind  the  wmdow  dra- 
perici^  at  a  first  visiter,  pronounced 

^A  smart  tiger.  ....  And  a  handsome 
cabriolet!  Who  can  it  be,  Charles?  There  is  a 
gentlnnaa  Jumping  oatl  I  vow!  —  no,  it  can-. 
Bot  be;  he  is  plainly,  but  very  hands(^^,  dressed 
ia  kladr." 

Herbett  now  came  forward,  and  the  gentlemiin 
looked  up,  miled  to  him,  and,  perceiving  some 
ahsdow  of  the  lady,  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed. 

*  H  it  were  possible,  I  should  say  it  was  Grippes, 
bat  tbat  figure  is  clean  shaved :  he  does  not  squint. 
Is  il  Jack  irtmmnoffriJMy — ^the  deformed  trans- 
fwmsdt  But  they  are  ushering  the  figure,  who>- 
efer  he  is^  up  hers — ^that  won't  do  f^  and  Herbert 
iitersepted  the  stranger,  whoever  he  might  be,  on 
the  narrow,  bnt  nicely  painted  and  carpeted,  stair, 
sad  showed  him  into  the  back  crib,  named  his 
itndy. 

**Can  I  beBeye  my  eyes,  Jack?  Is  it  really 
your 

**  Your  ean  will  be  more  astounded,  my  boy— 
«y,  iffl  they  tingle.  Give  me  joy,  old  fellow! 
You  congratulate  me — I  congratulate  you.  My 
fortune  is  made !  and  your's,  too,  Mr.  Herbert. . . . 
I  have  not  forgot  your  kindness  to  me  in  adversity 
—I  can  now  folly  repay  you ;  but  what  is  that? 
— demn  eudi  paltry,  repayment.  I  will  make  your 
fortone— I  insist  upon  it — ^I  have  got  rid  of  all  my 
(ttbamssments^^I  have  cast  my  slough.  Faugh ! 
'•hst  a  time  of  it  I  have  had  for  some  years — ^it 
tuna  me  nek.'' 

**And  your  smaQ  visual  imperfection^  Jack— 
y^trorighial — squint  the  vulgar  call  it.'* 

Gone,  iftp,  like  other  nuisances, — anything  to 
w  dene  or  gotten  for  money, — ^and  I  have  the  tin, 
^^^S^  overflowing  in  both  pockets ;— under- 


went, three  days  since,  the  operation  for  stra- 
bismus,— ^Barker  insisted  upon  it  He  asserts  that 
the  slightest  cast  of  the  eye  gives  many  an  honest 
man  the  look  of  a  knave;  many  arogue looks  strait 
enough  though ;  mine  was  very  slighi-^^m  unde^ 
dded  look  at  times ;  my  mother  never  ooul^  detect 
it;  but  it  might  have  been  detrimental  to  my 
proepects,  notwithstanding.  What  do  you  think 
at  my  turn-out  ?  It  is  spick-apan ;  though  there 
was  no  time  to  have  it  built  for  myself.  I  sail  for 
HambuJig,  by  t)ie  steamer,  to-morrow  morning. 
Hey  for  high  fortune !  John  Bull's  land,  farewell  I 
But  what  can  I  do  for  3ron,  Herbert  ?  make  your 
fortune,  if  you  will  listen  to  reason  and  aUow  me* 
-^Bai^er  would  have  dissuaded  me  from  tyeaking 
to  you,  nay,  prtdiibiled  me ;  I  cm  here  on  the  sly } 
he  is  a  clever,  a  devilish  dever,  bat  a  sslfish  fel- 
low; and  Folly,  the  jade !  looking  handBMner  than 
ever,  kissed  and  hugged  me,  and  all  that ;  but  I  have 
not  forgot  their  late  conduct.  **  Letters  misearriedy'* 
all  my  eye !  Nor  should  I  liav«  b(«a  taken  into 
fevom^  unless  they  had  urgently  needed  my  co-ope- 
ration. The  Cryppeses  have  sung  small  in  Londoa^ 
I  guess,  since  Jack  turned  stroller." 
'  ^  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Gryj^kon  ?"  asked  Herbert. 

^  I  have.  I  got  the  letter  you  were  so  good  as 
to  leave  fot  me,  and  the  endosure  too;  that  affair 
of  the  lawsuit  is  aU  up.  My  governor  has  with- 
drawn his  claims  ier  damages  -for  your  lady's 
breach  of  engagement :  he  is  sensiUe  of  yfl«r  kind" 
nesB  to  me;  and  our  fomily  have  now  a  noble 
game  before  them.  Will  you  take  a  hand;  onS 
make  your  fortune?  I  hope  you  will.  Let  me 
persuade  yofi." 

"^  To  engage  ill  the  Old  Established  Chuicb  FU* 
lanthropic  Assurance  Company?" 

^  Hang  the  Church  a^  the  Phikathropic  both ; 
that's  Barker's  own  go,  and  a  set  of  fellows,  fences^ 
he  places  about  him.  Gad !  idist  they  must  have 
sacked  by  it  already— wo9^  £90,000  a-year,  it  is 
said.  But  Pol  would  require  a  third  (tf  that  for 
herself." 

^  Worth  an  tbffi  CompwHy  once  get  their  chttdiea 
over,"  returned  Herbert. 

Jack  looked  up  scrutinizingly  and  rather  gravdiy, 
—pot  quite  squintmg,  yet  nm(^  fiirther  firom  onH- 
nary  direct  vinon.  The  operation  for  straHeimiB 
had  either  not  been  conpletely  effective^  or  the 
nmscles  of  the  eye  were  not  yet  accu8t<Mned  to 
their  reformed  functions ;  for,  unlike  the  unreformed 
BritishParliament,  theydid  not  ^^workwell."  And 
there  was  something  deeper  than  the  eye  in  which 
Jack,  with  aU  his  levity,  real  and  affected,  appeared 
troubled. 

« I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Company— it 
has  great  prospects— has  reaKzed  already ;— mkrt 
is  a  quite  different  spec.  You  remember  Count 
Rodo^)ho :— had  the  Sfocks  girl  married  the  Count, 
she  would  have  been  a  lady  of  title,  the  gipdy, 
and  spared  myself  and  other  honest  genttenen  all 
this  to  do." 

"  I  remember  that  adventurer;  what  of  Wml*^ 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Herbert— you  are  a  man  of 
the  world—you  understand  a  thing  or  two— Ro- 
dolpho  is  a  devilish  clever  feUow,  though  I  am  not 
sure  but  the  idea  of  this  spec  originated  in  Loe- 
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don — ^wits  Jtimp,  yon  know.  Our  sniTeDing  Go- 
vemment^  to  please  Wilberforce  and  tiie  other  old 
women  in  small-clothesy  have  aboluhed  lotteries ; 
but  the  Continent^  my  boy,  the  Continent  is  open 
to  English  enterprise." 

^  Aj^d  you  go  to  France  or  Germany  to  organise 
a  grand  lottery?" 

^  Ay,  and  to  sell  the  shares  to  honest  John 
Bnll ; — ^warm  love  to  fatherland.  I  reckon  upon 
many  such  as  my  quondam  friend  the  little  draper, 
and  the  sleek-headedy  radical  ironmonger ;  I  take 
them  as  a  fair  sample  of  onr  costomers." 

^*  A  lottery  whidi,  whether  it  eyer  be  drawn  or 
not,  can  make  little  difference,  as  the  great  prizes 
are  likely  to  be  the  count's  Merino  flocks^  or  some 
of  his  estates  and  castles  in  Hungary." 

Jack  involuntarily  laughed.  Symptoms  of  levity 
in  roguery  are  sometimes  more  apt  to  provoke  than 
decent-seeming  hypocrisy.  Herbert  angrily  ex- 
claimed—- 

^  How  have  you  presumed  to  make  me  the  con- 
fidant of  such  a  villanous  scheme?  Is  it  not  my 
duty  to  go  at  once  to  the  Austrian  or  Frendi 
Embassy,  and  give  such  information  as  will  cause 
you  and  your  confederates,  should  you  go  to  those 
countries,  be  smt  for  life  to  the  fortress  of  Spiel- 
beig,  or  the  galleys,  as  you  will  richly  deserve?" 

Mr.  John  Quintin  Grippes  was  taken  a  little 
aback  by  the  tone  Herbert  aasamed;  only  a  little. 
Jack  was  not  easily  disconcerted  by  a  distant  view 
of  danger ;  and  far  from  prone  to  take  offence,  and 
fire  up  at  what  men  usually  regard  as  insults  or 
imputations  on  honour.  He  laughed  without 
much  effort;  and  there  was  at  all  times  hilarity, 
and  even  a  colour  of  sincerity,  in  Jack's  laugh. 
It  was  not  a  hollow  chuckle. 

^^Come,  c(»ne,  my  good  sir;  no  use  for  getting 
on  the  high  ropes  about  so  simple  a  matter.  You 
must  take  those  who  broached  the  project  for 
much  greater  ninnies  than  they  will  be  found,  if 
you  do  not  guess  that  they  have  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided for  every  difficulty.  You  will  find  that  we 
have  at  least  the  coimtenance  of  the  mighty  gents, 
whom  you  would  alarm  very  needlessly, — perhaps 
a  surer  hold  over  'em.  But,  'pon  honour,  all  is 
bona  JkUy  the  spec  a  fair  spec,  and  a  feasible. 
All  above  board,  inviting  the  closest  inspection. 
To-morrow  you  will  se%  us  flouridiing  in  every 
morning  paper, — ^in  some  of  them  with  a  delicately- 
touched  editorial  paragraph." 

Herbert,  though  not  yet  firee  of  suspicion,  fan- 
cied he  might  have  been  too  precipitate ;  and  at  all 
events,  it  was  an  affair  in  which  he  was  not  en- 
titled, upon  mere  suspicion,  to  interfere. 

<<  This  could  not  have  been  your  buoness  with 
me? — ^to  what  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of 
your  visit?" 

^'Not  a  whit  else.  Do  you  ima^e  that  I  have 
no  gratitude? — ^no  sense  of  friendship?  I  mean 
you  to  take  an  interest  in  this  concern,  and  net  a 
few  cool  thousands  by  it.  It  shall  cost  you  no- 
things—no risk,— merely  your  name;  and  if  the 
project  fail  to  realize  great  profit,  you  are  none  the 
worse.  This  is- but  a  smaU  line  of  business  for  a 
jn*n  of  your  figure  and  parts,"  continued  Jack, 
looking  round  the  humble  apwrtment.    **  Look  to 


Barker  and  his  wife  flaring  up:— The  fry  of  fid- 
dling diplomats^  and  the  younger  brothers  who  were 
wont  to  honour  my  father's  fiddles,  ices,  and  cham« 
pagne,  are  nothing  to  them  now.  Barker  has  abao- 
lutely  made  a  way  among  the  city  fellowB,— tiie 
capitalists,— they  consult  him, — they  seize  his 
hints.  It  must  be  owned  Barker  has  a  gemua  for 
finance  that  astonishes.  Land  companies  in  the 
Falkland  Islands;  nul-road  at  the  Darien;  patent 
for  some  entirely  new  locomotive  power,  whidi  will 
supersede  steam  altogether, — something  to  be  done 
by  electricity ; — but  I  am  not  a  man  of  sdenoe." 

^Nor  I  one  of  finance;  and  so  Jack  I  must  bid 
you  good  by, — ^wishing  you,  in  the  words  of  the 
toast  of  your  friend,  the  Mayor  ot  W— ,  sacGeas 
in  aU  your  intentions — provided  they  be  honest"  ' 
.  ''Good  Gad!  and  is  it  possible,  Mr. Herbert, 
that  a  man,  I  say  it  again,  of  your  figure  and  ta- 
lents, is,  at  your^  age,  and  with  your  stylish  town 
habits,  to  sit  down  to  the  study  of  musty  law  !-4n 
which  you  may  succeed,  though  Barker  saye^  it  is 
much  more  likely  not, — and  Certainly  not  ibr 
many  years  :•— I  have  calculated  all  thoiw  chances 
in  my  time  in  my  own  case." 

'^  You,  Jack!"  said  Herbert,  langhiHg;  ''so yon 
too  have  dreamed  of  the  Bendx  and  Great  Seal  in 
your  time." 

"  Faugh !  don't  mention  it— who  would  enooon- 
ter  an  old  Eldon's  worry  and  drudgery,  even  to  be 
as  rich  as  old  Eldon  ?  Certainly  no  man  of  spirit, 
who  knows  life-rand  loves  pleasure.  Your  chaim- 
ing  lady,  too,  fonned  to  adorn  the  most  brilliant 
lot" 

"  Thank  you.  Jack— but  I  fear  that  that  same 
lady,  so  much  obliged  by  your  good  opinion,  is 
now  waiting  for  me."  Jack  saw  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  an  opportunity  of  displaying  hie  im- 
proved looks,  and  handsome  dressy  to  the  ladies. 
The  domestic  privacy  of  the  "  bit  of  a  box"  was  as 
jealously  guarded  by  its  master,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
palace.    He  rose  to  go. 

"  My  governor  charged  me  to  kiss  her  frir  hand 
as  his  proxy.    He  means  to  offer  his  congiatolsp 

tions  in  person,  some  of  those  days. Now 

that  our  house  has  got  the  sun  on  the  wall,  his 
opera  has  come  uppermost  with  the  old  fellow. 
You  know  what  a  fanatieo  it  is.  He  hopes  that 
your  lady  will  at  least  attend  the  rehearsals." 

"  My  wife  must  decide  for  herself  about  that,** 
replied  Herbert,  somewhat  haughtily ;  and  Jack, 
with  afiectionate  adieus,  vralked  off-^-swore  at  his 
tiger  like  a  lord — ^moxmted  his  own  cab  with  the 
air  of  a  master,  and  whiried  away. 

"  Was  it  indeed  Jack  Grippes,  Charles  r  cried 
Violet,  somewhat  excited  and  curicMis. 

"  The  veritable  Jack." 

"  Well  dressed — ^looking  dean,  even— and  a  pn- 
vate  cabriolet.    Wonders  never  cease  1"  . 

"  Never  in  London,  while  such  mirade-mongere 
abound  as  certain  members  of  that  gifted  family* 
I  heard  to-day  that  Emmeline,  the  third  or  fourth 
girl — ^the  romping  little  thing  who,  at  W-— ^ 
two  years  ago,  used  to  provoke  us  to  punish  her 
with  kisses,  has  made  a  conquest  of  Ae  grandson 
and  heir  of  the  proud  old  Duke  of  Flantagenet  His 
grace  will  certainly  be  fit  for  a  strait-waistcoat  if 
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t)i«  dftogiiter  »f  a  mere  Mus.  Boc  obtain  any  chance 
of  his  daehese's  coronet  I" 

**  Eipmeline  I — She  is  yery  yonng — and  very 
irili — bat  not  an  iJl-hearted  little  thing — a  duch- 
ess i  She  was  thought  in  the  family  very  like  the 
portnita  of  Mrs.  Jordan.   Is  it  not  strange  V* 

**  A  high  destiny  probably  awaits  the  resem*- 
blanoe  of  poor  Mrs.  Jordan.    The  boy,  her  lover, 
lost  boUi  his  fisther  and  mother  when  a  mere  child. 
His  grand-parents  have  not  only  spoiled  him,  but 
lost  his  affections  in  the  process.    He  was  at  Eton 
with  a  private  tutor,  whose  severity  finished  the 
rain.    The  boy — he  is  far  from  a  fool,  too — ^broke 
oat  as  irild  as  a  sailor  after  a  two-years'  voyage, 
yet  was  ci^tivated — ^though  tempted,  I  believe,  as 
much  by  Mrs.    Barker's  chickens,  jellies^    and 
ebampagne,  as  by  the  plump  charms  of  meny 
little  Emmy, — ^who  must  be  endowed  with  kn.  in- 
stinctive cunning — and  the  adroit  flattery  of  Mr. 
Barker.    They  are  a  clever  family— over-trump 

the k    The  old  Duke  has  thtown  himsetf 

at  the  feet  of  royally,  to  prevent  the  attaint  of  his 
patrician  blood.  But,  thank  Heaven,  there  are  no 
latnsdB  cachet  in  England,  although  the  scions  of 
nobility  should  disgrace  themselves  in  the  absence 
of  the  v^iolesome  personal  restraanf  of  their  fair 
paramours* 

*^  It  is  wonderful !— did  Jack  tell  you  all  this  Y* 

^  Oh,  no — Jack  does  not  know  himself,  I  dare- 
say, and  I  forgot  to  tell  him — ^which,  had  I  loved 
mischiei^  I  ought  to  have  done.  Jack  might  have 
^ilt  alL  The  Duke  has  laid  violent  hands  on  his 
hai  just  now  ;  but  unless  the  lad  revolt  himself — 
which  might  happen  if  he  were  prudently  managed 
— ^mylife  on  it,  that  Mrs.  Burke  Barker,  with 
the  help  of  her  husband — ^who  of  course  knows  no 
moie  <^  anything  of  the  sort  than  the  babe  un- 
born— circumvents  Flantagenet^  and  all  his  kilh, 
kin,  allies^  and  doers.'' 

**  Emmeline  Cryppes  perhaps  a  duchess !"  agun 
ejaculated  Violet ;  that  little  romp,  whose  unkempt 
curls  and  rebellious  shoulder-straps  it  had  so  short 
time  since  cost  her  some  pains  to  preserve  in  pro- 
priety— that  meny-eyed,  neglected  child,  who  had 
bem  left  with  whoever  would  keep  her  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  until  her  family  gained  some  footing  in  town. 
Enuneline  had  been  sent  up  at  last ;  and,  in  a  turn 
of  good  fortune,  her  broilier-in-law,  Mr.  Barker, 
apon  nearly  the  principle  which  made  confessors, 
nobles^  and  ministers,  throw  fiiir  alluring  objects  in 
the  way  of  Louis  XIV.  or  XV.,  (though  here  with 
rtrietly  legitimate  ends,)  had  made  his  wife  order 
her  diesses ;  and  he  bought  her  a  pony,  and  sent  her 
scampering  in  all  the  by-ways  round  London,  at- 
tended sometimes  by  himself,  but  as  frequently  by 
only  Mike  Twigg.  The  plan  succeeded.  The  wild, 
pretty  .girl,  fre^  as  a  May  blossom,  and  seemingly 
as  innooeivfc,  caught  plenty  of  adxnirers ;  and  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law  knew  how  to  sift  the 
enormous  quantity  of  chaff  from  the  few  grains  of 
matrimonial  wheat  which  they  speculated  on  turning 
to  account.  It  was  to  Barker  amaring,  how  adroitly 
the  ontutored  girl  took  her  cue,  'and  performed  her 
part,  though  no  direct  coimselling  passed  between 
tliem.  He  was  constrained  to  feel,  that  there  was 
in  &nmeline  a  more  exquisite  subtilty,  a  more  re- 


fined ductility,  than  in  Jiis  own  accomplished  lady ; 
who,  with  more  experience,  and  perhaps  natural 
artifice,  was  more  coarsely  organized,  and  had 
much  less  original  sensibility. 

It  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  fot  Mr. 
Barker,  that  the  young  girl  formed  at  once  that 
passionate  attachment  to  her  noble  boy-admirer, 
which  excited  both  his  vanity  and  affection,  and 
that  she  made  no  concealment  of  her  transports— 
her  Haidee  abandonment.  Had  the  handsome 
young  Earl  been  merely  the  baker's  apprentice, 
Enmieline  might  not  have  been  quite  so  easily  cap- 
tivated ;  although  Barker  thought  even  this  degree 
of  folly  not  impossible  in  her,  and  at  her  age ;  for 
though  -she  had  breathed  only  the  sacred  atmos- 
phere of  England,  where  such  lapses  seldom  occur 
with  tolerably  weU-broug^ht-up  damsels,  she  was 
wild,  giddy,  and  wilful.  As  it  was,  he  and  his  wife 
had  a  delicate  game  to  play,  though  he  hoped  they 
were  equal  to  it*;  and  he  feared  not  even  the  great 
Duke  with  all  his  influence,  so  much  as  the  hard, 
genteel  vul^farity  of  the  mother  of  Enuneline,  and 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  Jack,  whom,  in  the 
critical  state  of  matters,  Barker  was  doubly  happy 
to  ship  off  for  a  time.  An  affair,  so  important  in 
its  consequences  to  every  member  of  the  Talented 
Family,  may  be  as  well  pursued  to  its  auspicious 
dose,  before  returning  to  the  humble  household  at 
Chelsea* 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Earl  St.  Edward,  the  youthibl  lover,  was  too 
much  absorbed  by  his  new  feelings^  to  remember 
that  he  had. himself  parents  to  whom  he  owed  sub- 
mission and  duty,  much  less  in  think  that  his  be- 
witching and  enamoured  EmmeUne,  who  could 
scarce  exist  out  of  his  arms,hadeither  friend  or  rela- 
tive, save  the  delightful  woman  who  compassionately 
facilitated  their  meetings,  but  who,  notwithstand- 
ing tender  pity  for  her  sister,  had  most  honourably 
warned  him,  that  he  might  incur  the  displeasure  of 
his  family  by  an  attachment  to  one  below  him  in 
station,  and  whose  only  recommendation  was  ex- 
treme sweetness  and  loveliness,  and  devoted  affection 
to  himself.  This  was  an  afiair  which  her  husband 
would  never  forgive  her  for  being  privy  to.  Yet — 
and  Mrs.  Barker  covered  her  tearM  eyes  with  her 
laced  cambric— how  could  she  see  her  dear  sister 
pining  to  death  under  a  hopeless  passion  ?  Unhappy 
it  was  that  they  had  ever  met — ^the  fates  seemed  to 
rule  such  things ;  yet,  part  they  must — ^though  one 
more  solitary  ride  in  the  shady  lane  where  the  stars 
had  first  thrown  them  togeiUbier— one  more  inter- 
view, to  sigh  forth,  in  the  twilight  boudoir,  the  fatal 

word  **  which  ^  has  been  and  must  be :" ^But, 

it  must  be  the  veiy  last.  Hie  young  lord  was 
affected.  He,  too,  began  to  think,  that  the  dire 
^  farewell"  must  be  said.  Hie  matter  was  almost 
overdone,  when  the  tears»  and  sobs,  and  hysterics  of 
the  passionate  girl,  who  was  disposed  to  do  any- 
thing rather  thna  part  with  either  the  lover  or. the 
lord,  to  whom  she  wildly  clung,  restored  the  equili- 
brium, and  carried  the  day  in  defiance  of  the  high- 
minded  scruples  of  Mrs.  Barker. 

How  it  happened  that  her  confidential  maid— - 
the  identical   Mrs.  Jane  Jenkins — ^ventured   to 
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forfeit  her  migtreee's  projection  and  friendship, 
and  aceomptuiy  the  fugitire  young  lady  that  same 
night  by  a  first-rat^  train  for  the  north,  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barker  followed,  in  hot  pursuit,  by  the 
next  train,  we  are  unable  to  say.  How,  too,  for 
the  sadden  unpremeditated  flight,  she  had  made 
certain  preparations,  must  remain  a  mystery; 
though  it  \b  certain  that  the  young  bride  did  not 
assume  the  ip^te|ilk  and  pink  roses  provided,  and 
in  which,  to  her  bridegroom,  she  look^  so  fascinat- 
ing, until  the  obliging  blacksmith  had  fairly  riveted 
the  hymeneal  fetters,  exactly  four  hours  before 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  appeared.  Their  pursuit 
could  not  well  have  been  closer,  as  some  of  the 
newspapers  took  pains  to  explain,  because,  the 
youQg  coupk.had  unfortunately  got  the  start  by 
an  earlier  train.  The  Eton  tutor  and  the  Duke's 
solicitor,  Mr.  Gryphon,  were  four  hours  later  still, 
and  the  young  couple  had  retired  to  their  chamber, 
whidi  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  invade. 

And  now,  what  was  done  could  not  be  undone. 
Mr.  Barker,  like  an  honourable  man^  had  him- 
self, before  leaving  London,  sent  intelligence  to 
PUntagenet  House.  He  was  at  first  savage,  and 
warmly  reproached  the  young  man ;  but  the  ho- 
nour of  his  sister  and  his  family  required  that 
the  marriage  should  now  be  completed  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible ;  and  some  Bishop  finish 
what  the  blacksmith  had  so  hopefully  begun.  In 
the  meanwhile,  he  and  his  wife  returned  to  town, 
as  did  the  Duke's  agents,  unable  to  withdraw 
the  enamoured  boy  of  eighteen  from  his  still 
younger  bride ;  and,  perhaps,  fancying  that  it 
was  best  to  let  him  cool  at  his  leisure.  They,  in- 
deed, feared  that  his  escape  waa  now  impossible, 
though  afraid  to  say  this  to  their  principal.  They 
left  the  young  pair  so  much  absorbed  in  hymeneal 
bliss,  that  the  husband,  for  a  time,  foigot  how  very 
unsuitabk  and  degrading  an  allianee  he  had  con- 
tracted, and,  what  was  more  surprising,  the  wife 
BO  much  in  love,  that  she  forgot  she  had  married  a 
nobleman,  and  might  live  to  be  a  Duchess.  Her 
charming  Albert  was  f&r  far  handsomer  than  Tom, 

Mr.  Stocks'  handsome  groom,  at  W ,  who  had 

first  taught  her  to  ride,  and  to  love  ako,  though 
this  was  a  secret  Emmeline  had  kept  from  all  the 
world,  even  £rom  her  sister ;  as  Tom,  though  he  had 
promised  to  write  to  her  in  London,  had  not  kept 
his  word.  This  neglect  had  vexed  her  for  a  few 
seconds  each  day  of  a  week,  but  was  all  so  much 
the  better  now.  What  would  Tom  think,  when 
he  heard  she  had  married  a  lord — ^whom  she  loved 
ten  thotisan^  times  more  than  ever  she  did  him 
—whom,  she  rather  thought,  she  had  never  cared 
mudi  for  after  all ;  for  now  Mrs.  JBarker  said  to 
those  who  flocked  to  her  on  her  return  to  town, 
to  kam  all  the  particulars,  ^  Theirs  was  such  love 
•*«nch  enraptured  fondnefl^— very  improper,  no 
doubt,  and  exceedingly  to  be  regretted — as  hap- 
piness seldom  attended  sudi  alliances,  especially 
to  the  lady. — But  such  love!  Barker  himself,'* 
she  remarked,  ^severe  and  displeased  as  he  was 
with  Emmy,  as  well  as  with  Lord  St.  Edward, 
Barker  says  it  is  more  like  what  one  readsof  in  Shak- 
speare,  or  the  poetsof  Italy,  than  English  marriage." 
And  Barker,  remembezing  pa9B»ges  in  his  own 


boyhood,  bad  certainly  said  to  his  wife,  '^How 
blest  the  fools  are !  Could  it  but  last,  I  should 
almost  envy  the  young  lord,  that  he  has  got 
our.  pretty  amorous  Ciuderellaa  and  escaped  some 
one  of  the  high-blooded  dames,  that  would  have 
been  manoeuvring  for  him,  or  his  estate  and  coro- 
net, as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  left  schodL  Can  she 
keep  him,  now  that  she  has  got  him  ?  But  that  is 
her  look-out — and  partly  ours.  I  have  little  faith 
in  Emmeline's  discretion;  and. to  talk  of  iheprinr 
eiples  of  a  woman— of  a  girl  at  her  age !  I  look 
to  you  for  the  safety  of  your  .sister.  I  am  sunk- 
moned  to  the  duke  to-day ;  but  all  the  dukea  in 
Christendom  cannot  unmarry  Emmy.  There  will 
be  other  snares  laid  for  her ;  but,  if  she  have 
sense,  we  can  cope  with  them,  and  love  will  at 
first  be  her  safeguard." 

Thfe  enraged  duke  would  Usten  to  no  measures 
for  the  completion  of  the  union  by  a  repetition 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  England,  even  when 
Barker  insintiated  that  a  future  Duke  of  Plantage- 
net  might  be  bom  with  a  stigma,  unless  the  Scotch 
marriage  was  sanctioned  by  English  law,  whioh, 
as  Lord  St.  Edward  was  under  age,  was  impossible, 
without  his  ^ndfather's  consent.  But  ^e  duke 
would  have  paid  any  sum  to  the  girl,  or  her 
family,  to  quash  her  claims.  Barker  was  an 
honourable  man  ;  and  nothing  of  the  kind  would  be 
listened  to.  The  idea  was  insulting.  His  wife, 
when  she  heard  of  this  proposal,  was  by  no  means 
so  sure. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  young  pair  returned  to 
town ;  and,  as  Mr.  B&rker  found  it  both  impolitic 
and  inconvenient  to  receive  them ;  and  as  the  gates 
of  Plantagenet  House  were  rigidly  closed,  they  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  a  greater  woman  than  ever,  foiuid 
a  temporary  home  in  a  fashionable  hotel,  where 
their  childish  fondness,  and  more  childish  quarrek, 
and  immense  consumption  of  confectionary,  afford- 
ed great  amusement  to  the  other  inmates  and  ser- 
vants of  the  establishment.  More  than  once  in 
the  second  honeymoon  Mrs.  Barker  had  been  called 
into  make  up  the  peace ;  and  she  uniformly  took  the 
part  of  the  aggrieved  husband.  The  mertts  of  the 
oases  of  matrimonial  grievance  it  was,  indeed,  not 
very  easy  at  all  times  to  comprehend,  beyond  the 
fedt,  that  **  Emmeline  was  so  saucy  and  teaaing,'' 
and  "  Albert  was  so  cross." 

Not  once  in  all  this  time  had  Mrs.  Barker  per- 
mitted her  father  and  mother  to  embrace  and  con- 
gratulate, their  most  fortunate  ciuld.  There  was 
time  enough  for  that  after  the  marriage  ceremony 
had  been  repeated ;  and  Professor  Crippes  had  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Plantagenet 
peerage  in  its  remotest  periods,  and  through  all  its 
minute  ramifications,  long  before  he  had  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  his  noble  son-in-law* 
One  day,  however,  that  the  young  lord  had  gone 
with  Mr.  Barker  to  Ascot,  Mrs.  Barker  carried  her 
sister  to  see  her  parents,  who  received  her  with 
pride  and  joy ;  though  Mrs.  Crippes  soon  remarked, 
that  ^  it  did  her  little  good  to  have  a  lord  for  a  son, 
if  they  were  never  to  enter  his  door,  or  i^e  or  hers, 
save  the  Barkers,  be  one  farthing  the  better  for  him." 
The  better-bred  Professor  hoped,  as  soon  as  prudence 
would  permit^  he  might  hare  the  honour  of  paying 
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hk  lespecta  to  Earl  St.  Edward^  whose  mother  had 
been  a  pupil  of  his  at  Windsor,  where  both  she  and 
her  eomin.  Lady  Laura  Temple,  had  lived  with  their 
giandmoihfir  the  Ducheaa-dowager  of  Drawcansir* 

"Thoa  that  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Tarbert 
nuifit  have  been  as  old  as  St.  Edwani's  mother — 
&r  too  ancient  for  Sir  Geoige  Lees" — said  Mrs* 
Barker,  who  had  been  for  some  time  appropriating 
the  baroQfit  as  a  cavalier,  more  closely  than  her 
tsharp-witted  mother  altogether  approvted.  ^'  Is 
you  old  apprentice,  Charles  Herbert's  wife,  also 
Goaneetod  with  the  St.  Edwards  family  ? " 

«  No ;  with  the  Tarberts  only."  And  the  Pro- 
ham  began  to  instruct  the  young  countess  in  her 
Boble  family  connexions,  which  Emmy  declared 
pualed  her  worse  than  counterpoint ;  and  hastily 
inquired  about  the  said  apprentice,  Mademoiselle 
Yioktte. 

^  And  she  married  that  charming  man  we  used 

to  have  such  £»mous  rojnps  with  at  W ^  when 

I  was  a  chit!  Where  do  they  live  1  I  shall  cer- 
tainly fD  and  visit  them,  and  have  them  to  dine 
inth  ua.  Mademoiselle  was  so  kind  to  me,  when 
yim,  mamma,  used  to  be  cross  and  box  my  ears ! 
I  liked  her  very  much.  She  thought  me  pretty 
then,  and  made  up  one  of  her  pink  French  dresses 
into  a  ball-frock  for  me,  when  I  was  a  dowdy 
thing  at  the  dandng-schooL — Were  not  my  bro- 
thexB,  Jack  and  Ned,  in  love  with  her?" 

**  Pretty  reminiscence  for  a  counteas,"  said  Mrs. 
Barker.  ^^  Fie,  Emmeline !  are  you  not  ashamed 
of  yourself,  after  the  match  I  have  secured  for  you?" 

^  La !  You  aeeuied  for  me,  Polly  1  How  can 
yon  aay  so  ?  Much  obliged  to  you,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Barker.  Did  not  St.  Edward  fall  in  love  with  me 
at  the  riding-school  ?  ....  But  I  will  go  to 
see  MrSb  CbArles  Herbert,  and  take  my  husband 
too,~I  am  determined  on  that.  She  has  got  a 
ftharming  husband,  but  she  has  not  got  an  Earl, 
tboogku^ 

**  You  little  fool !  I  wish  you  would  take  pattern 
by  her  in  elegance  and  propriety  of  manners." 

**  I  am  a  countess  any  way,"  returned  Emme- 
Ine,  pouting  and  hitching  up  the  shoulder-strap  in 
tile  old  &shion — though,  her  dresses  were  now  of  a 
fit  to  remain  quietly  i^wn  her,  had  she  been  so 
fandmed. 

^Something  must  be  done  to  complete  Emme- 
fine^a  educaUon,  papa,"  said  Mrs.  Barker.  '^  Bar- 
hr  mju,  that  every  one,  even  St.  Edward,  will, 
by  and  by,  remark  her  deficiencies,  'and  want  of 
mmtu.  She  ought  at  the  least  to  spend  a  few  hours 
every  morning  at  my  house,  where  there  is  no 
uoMa^for  her  masters  knowing  who  or  what 
aheis." 

"Will  ahe,  though !"  returned  the  young  coun- 
teai  8aaei\y.  "No,  Polly;  it  is  about  time  to  give 
tp  kasone  when  one  marries." 

^Barker  has  been  seriously  thinking,  father," 
eontinued  Barkor's  lady,  paying  no  more  attention 
to  her  sister  than  if  she  were  a  bit  of  wax  in  her 
lunda^  **  that  if  we  were  to  engage  Herbert's  wife 
to  attend  EnuneUne,  in  my  house,  and  under  my 
eye,  for  a  few  hours  a-day,  while  »l.  Edward  rides 
Mit>  we  could  not  form  a  better  or  quieter  arrange* 
AM;  «n4  uMfol  to  Herbert  too,  poor  fellow,  in 


his  poor  circumstances.     Besides  singing,  Violet 
could  give  the  countess  instruction  on  many  useful 
points  that  I  have  no  leiBure  to  impart.    .    •    . 
The  usages  of  society — ^matters  of  etiquette,  I  must 
myself  attend  t#," 

'^  Spoken  Uke  yourself,  my  ever  dear,  ever  ta- 
lented child  I — ^benefactress  and  ornament  of  your 
family !"  returned  the  proud  Professor,  ip.  his  grand- 
est manner,  rising  &om  his  chair  to  his  tiptoes, 
^^  My  angel  countess,  you  must  listen  to  the  affec- 
tionate sister  and  talented  brother,  who  have  your 
honour  and  interest  so  much  at  heart.  Lovely 
and  gifted  as  you  are  by  Nature,  my  darling  child, 
education  and  polish  must  stiU  farther  fit  you  to 
grace  your  strawberry  leaves,  and  prove,  as  you 
must  do,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
future  court  of  Victoria  the  First." 

'^  I  am  determined  to  be  presented  at  court  tho 
same  ilay  with  the  other  brides ;  but  St.  Edward 
can't  think  yet  who  is  to  present  me — ^not  Polly, 
it  seems,  would  be  received,  for  as  fine  and  clever 
a  lady  she  is :  setting  herself  above  every  one,  and 
always  taking  Albert's  part  agaiuBt  me.  I  always 
liked  Susan  better  than  Polly."  This  last  was  a 
whisper  to  papa. 

Mrs.  Barker  had,  for  some  time,  perceived,  that 
it  was  to  be  no  easy  task  to  manage  the  petted, 
spoiled,  wayward,  countess.  In  her,  the  quick 
natural  parts  which  distinguished  all  the  family, 
high  animal  spirits,  a  vivacious  good-natured  vanity, 
and  a  singular  mixture  of  shrewdness  (some  would 
have  said  cunning)  and  simplicity,  formed,  with 
warmth  of  affection,  the  basis  of  a  character  which, 
under  skilful  and  kind  management,  might  have 
been  moulded  to  worth  and  grace  ;  though  now,  to 
appearance,  Emmeline's  ruin,  aa  a  moral  being,  wag 
beyond  retrieval.  Even  in  her  effervescent  tumul* 
tuous  feelings  for  her  husband,  there  was  Uttle  of 
that  saving  grace,  to  a  very  young  woman,  still 
without  regulating  principle  or  restraining  judg- 
ment— love.  The  fondness  with  which  Emmeline 
alternately  charmed  and  annoyed  her  young  lord, 
scarcely  deserved  that  sacred  name.  Respect  for 
Mr.  Barker  was  another  restraining,  if  na^  whole* 
some,  influence.  ICind  and  conciliating  as  were 
his  manners  at  all  times  to  the  pretty  animated 
puppet  that  he  had  played  for  his  own  purposes. 
She  feared,  and  in  some  measure  loved  him ;  and  she 
entertained  the  instinctive  affection  felt  by  all  his 
children  for  the  courteous  and  indulgent  I^ofessor 
whose  very  flatteries  of  his  family  were  sincere* 
Save  those  feelings,  the  young  countess  was  far 
above  all  the  ordinary  influences  and  restraints  of 
the  opinions  and  customs  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  women.  She  had,  indeed,  never  been 
under  them ;  having  passed  at  once  firom  the  school- 
child  to  the  ennobled  matron.  On  this  subject, 
Mr.  Barker  had  that  moming'held  a  serious  con- 
versation with  his  wife.  Emmeline  had  been 
piquing  the  vanity,  if  not  awakening  the  jealousy, 
of  her  young  lord,  by  certain  romping  flirtations 
with,  happily  not  one,  but  three  or  four  hussar* 
oflicers  living  at  the  same  hotel :  and  Mrs.  Barker 
had  cbided  in  vain,  Emmeline  quickly  retorting 
upon  her  her  own  flirtations.  Barker  had  perceived 
Lord  St,  Edward's  BttUeimeaa,  The  young  husband 
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Was  too  proud  to  complain;  and  though  Barker 
again  saw  the  amuBing  couple,  on  the  same  evening, 
lolling  on  the  same  sofa,  and  eating  at  the  same 
pine-apple,  he  was  far  £rom  beiiiff  satisfied,  ^  A 
connexion  which  secures  to  Emmeraie  a  station  and 
consequence  no  one  durst  have  dreamed  of,"  he 
said  to  his  wife;  **  and  which  ought  to  he  of 
inconceivaUe  advantage  to  us,  and  the  whole 
family,  may  terminate  in  disappointment  and  dis- 
grace  If  your  sister  cannot  he 

taught  discretion,  grinded  into  the  observance  of 
propriety,  St.  Edward  will  revolt  Passion  is 
at  present  his  preservative,  and  her  safety ;  but 
there  will  be  sudden  and  violent  reaction;  the 
blood  of  Flantagenet  will  assert  itself.  He  was 
bom  and  nursed  a  high  aristocrat.  He  will  not 
long  forget  what  he  has  forfeited  by  his  rash  mar^ 
nage,  unless  his  wife  retain  that  influence  over  his 
mind,  as  well  as  his  affections,  which  only  mind 
and  affection,  ay,  and  unbounded  complaisance, 
good  tact,  a  little  of  her  sex's  finesae^  can  enable 
her  to  retain.'* 

'^  Where,  Barker,  are  you  to  look  for  all  this 
nonsense  in  Emmy?"  replied  Mrs.  Barker,  peevish- 
ly. ''She  is  a  pretty,  saucy,  spoiled  child, — ^but 
dbe  is  St.  Edward's  wife — and  he  b  a  young  man 
and  very  much  in  love." 

Mr.  Burke  Barker  did  not  deign  to  reply.  On 
this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  his  spirited  lady 
did  not  always,  perhaps,  quite  understand  him ;  and 
he  found  it  more  convenient  to  issue  his  commands, 
and  exact  obedience,  than  to  reason  with  her. 

''Emmeline  seems  to  have  an  affectionate  recol- 
lection of  Violet;"  said  he,  ''and  if  she,  Mrs. 
Charles  Herbert  I  mean,  can  be  induced  to  spend 
a  few  hours  a-day  with  her — ^to  be  in  a  sort  domes- 
ticated with  her; — in  short,  I  conceive  that  the  in- 
direct influence  of  Violet's  character  may  have  even 
happier  consequences  on  the  foolish  child,  than  any 
direct  lessons  she  could  receive.  The  mother-in- 
law,  also,  the  elder  Mrs.  Herbert,  is  a  woman  of 
pleasant  and  gracelol  manners,  and  &miliar  with 
society, — ^in  short,  both  are  very  much  the  sort  of 
persons  Emmeline  requires.  .*•....  As  Herbert 
spends  five  days  of  tiie  week  in  chambers,  they 
must  have  abundant  leisure  for  the  office  for  whidi 
you  have  no  ftW,"  Barker  politely  said,  "and  fi>r 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  requite  them  ade- 
quately!" 

"Pooh! — ^With  money  that  part  of  it  may  be 
managed; — and  to-day  I  shall  sound  Emmeline; 
the  main  difficulty  lies  with  her ;  obstinate,  un- 
grateful thing,  as  die  is." 

We  have  seen  the  result  of  this  sounding.  The 
rustic  countess  was  eager  to  renew  her  acquaintance 
with  the  gentie  and  sympathizing  "Mademoiselle," 
whose  khidness  and  indulgence  had  left  so  grate- 
ful an  impression  oh  her  heart ;  but  she  would  be 
no  one's  pupil : — ^had  she  married  an  earl  to  be  sent 
to  school? 

"  Then,  Emmeline,  since  you  are  so  desirous  to 
renew  your  acquaintance  witii  Violette,  suppose  we 
and  papa  take  a  drive  to  the  out-of-the-way  place 
at  which  she  lives!" 

"Charming!"  cried  the  countess,  springing  to 
her  feet,  and  dancing  round.    "  I  never  see  no- 


body,-—I  had  more  friends,  and  more  fun  at 
W*' —  than  since  I  have  been  in  London,  and 
married ; — ^but  I  have  not  got  my  cameo  bracelets 
—I  should  like  to  wear  my  cameo  bracelets  when 
I  visit  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert;  and  I  wish  I  had 
some  nice  present  to  make  herr-she  was  very  good 
to  me,  that  girl  was  indeed,  papa." 

"  Bewitching  .creatulhs,"  returned  the  Professor, 
"  who  would  not  be  good  to  you,  my  angel,— doat 
on  you?" 

"  You  were  always  mamma's  jMf,  my  own 
Emmeline,"  said  Mrs.  Crippes  quite  blandly,  and 
in  unwonted  whining  tones." 

"  Was  I,  mamma^humph !  Order  m^  carriage, 
papa.  I  think  you  and  I  shall  go  alone,  and  PoUy 
can  follow  us,  if  she  wish  it,  in  her  own*  Two 
carriages  following  look  so  dashing." 

"I  ought  also  to  accompany  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Cripp^  "and  wish  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert  joy.  It 
is  not  right  to  neglect  them,  poor  things,  now  that 
they  have  fallen  into  misfortunes.*^ 

"  Another  day,  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Barker  de- 
cidedly, "  will  serve  your  purpose,  and  you  shall 
go  in  my  carriage,  Emmeline, — ^we  cannot  have 
St.  Edward's  arms  blazoning  an  obscure  cottage- 
door,  in  an  unfashionable  quarter."  The  counteas 
already  comprehended  thisgrand  difficulty,  and  gave 
way,  though  she  still  regretted  the  want  of  her 
bracelets;  and  while  she  ran  out  to  set  her  bonnet 
and  prepare  for  her  drive,  and  the  Professor  col- 
lected the  MS.  music  of  that  darling  opera  in 
which  "Mademoiselle"  was  to  have  been  prima 
donna,  and  which  was  even  dearer  to  his  heart  and 
vanity  than  his  noble  daughter,  Mrs.  Barker  and 
her  mother  were  left  alone. 

"  Why,  may  I  not  accompany  the  countess,  my 
own  child,  ma'am?"  said  Mrs.  Crippes  shaxply 
"  Do  you  and  your  husband,  Mrs.  Barker,  Intend 
to  estrange  the  affections  Of  my  daughter  firam  me  I 
Do  you  mean  to  monopolise  her  and  her  husband 
wholly  to  yourselves,  pray?  If  your  fatlier  had 
the  spirit  of  a  mite  he  would  put  an'  end  to  this^ 
and  go  at  once  with  me  to  the  eari,  telling  him 
who  we  are.  Emmeline  is  his  wife,  I  fency^ 
and  our  own  flesh  and  blood— -somewhat  nearer  ta 
her  and  him,  than  you  and  your  husband,  Mrs, 
Barker.  And  I  fancy  he  can  do  something  for  us,  if 
he  Hke— and  fer  my  son  Jack,  too, — ^which  is  more 
than  ever  you  have  done,  Mrs.  Barker,  rich  as  it  is 
said  your  husband  is  getting  in  one  way  or  other.'* 

These  reproaches  were  not  merely  unseasonable ; 
they  were  false  and  unjust;  for  Barker  had  been 
reaUy  Uberal  to  his  father-in-law — ^more  so^  indeed, 
than  the  increasing  expenditure  of  his  own  extra- 
vagant household,  in  the  opimon  of  his  lady,  justi- 
fied. Among  Barker's  secret  disgusts  with  his  wife, 
was  that  intense  selfishness  whidi  extended  even  to 
her  father  and  mother;  and  he  had  often  person- 
ally atoned  for  this  vice,  or  fault,  by  contributing 
UberaUy  to  their  comfortable  immediate  subsistence^ 
and  to  getting  forward  the  family. 

"  Ybtf,  at  least,  have  no  cause  to  reproach  my 
husband,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Barker,  reddening. 

"  I  do  not  rej^roach  him,  ma'am.  I  admire  par- 
ticularly hb  patience  with  his  wife, — ^with  your 
extravagance, — and  your  free,  your  over-free,  con- 
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daci,  Mn.  Barker,  which  is  secretly  catting  your 
poor  ftther  to  the  heart.  Your  moUier,  whom  you 
despise^  ma*am,  never  was  so  fine  a  lady  as  you, 
periu^;  never  had  lords  and  haronets  dangling 
after  her ;  but  she  always  maintained  an  irreproach- 
able and  an  unsuspected  character,  Mrs.  Barker." 
Mis.  Barker  was  furious;  her  luge,  bold,  black 
eyes  absolutely  glared  on  her  moUier:  but  both 
ladies  had  discretion ;  and  the  apprehended  return 
of  the  Professor  with  his  huge  roll  of  music,  and  of 
the  little  countess,  bridled  in  those  upbraiding  tem- 
pera, to  give  vent  to  which  was,  with  both,  occasion- 
ally a  private  indulgence.  Mrs.  Grippes  was,  indeed, 
MiifliblB  that  she  had  gone  too  far;  and  in  a  mollified 
tone  she  said,  ^  You  must  know,  Polly,  that  no  one 
has  your  interest  more  at  heart  than  your  mother. 
The  attentions  and  flatteries  of  fine  gentlemen  are 
all  very  well  for  a  time;  but  if  a  woman  forget 
herself  and  is  exposed,  what  becomes  of  her  ?  Des- 
pised, disgraced,  poor — and  you  have  ho  settlement. 
I  trust  to  your  own  good  sense ;  but  clever,  proud 
men,  like  Barker,  are  not  to  tamper  with.  •  .  . 
My  other  son-in-law,  the  earl,  is  much  younger, 
and  probably  good-natured ;  though  for  any  advan- 
tage the  match  promises  to  your  father  and  me,  or 
to  my  son  Jack,  save  that  blonde  cap  and  satin 

dress  you  tell  me  Emmy  sent  me Old 

Contts^  I  have  always  understood,  settled  a  thou- 
sand a-year  on  his  wife's  mother;  and  Harriette 
Mellon  was  only  the  natural  child  of  a  low,  vulgar 
Iiiahwoman;  whereas  my  daughter  is  the  lawful 
child  of  respectable  and  educated  parents.  When 
the  Eari  of  Dashaway  took  Miss  Prancer  ofi^  the 
Yo^  stage,  he  at  once  settled  seven  hundred  Sr-year 
on  her  parei)ts;  and  they  were  poor  creatures,  who 
kept  a  hedge  ale-house  somewhere.  But  she  in- 
a^ed  on  it;  and  the  sooner  such  arrangements  are 
omcluded  after  marriage  the  better ;  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot.'' 

**  Would  you  but  have  a  little  patience,  mother," 
said  Polly ;  for  her  mother  was  coming  it  too  strong 
even  for  her.  ^  Would  you  but  have  a  little  pa- 
tience^ tQl  Mr.  Barker  can  properly  arrange  it  aU. 
Yon  cannot  complain  of  his  want  of  attention  to 
whaterer  may  make  papa  and  yourself  respectable 
in  society.  Look  at  your  handiBome  lodgings,  ele- 
gant drns,  and  to  every  comfort  you  enjoy.  How 
difierent  from  the  old  times  of  wretched  W-^-^ ! 
sadi  a  brilliant  career  opening  to  your  children ! 
every  member  of  the  family,  now  that  Jack  is  pro- 
vided for,  so  happy  and  prosperous !"    •    .    . 

''True,  true,  thank  Grod,  PoUy;  but  how  long 
^nll  it  last?  I  shall  never  be  at  rest  till  this  young 
eui  settle  something  handsome  on  me,  which  I  am 
sure  is  his  duty  to  Mb  wife's  mother." 

^  All  in  good  time,  dear  mamma.  The  earl  is 
stin  a  boy,  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  very  poor  one. 
You  are  not  aware  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  our 
^vay  by  the  pervernty  of  his  tyrannical  grand- 
&t]ier;  but  I  am  sure  he  is  generous,  if  Emmy 
ean  (mly  be  prudent,  and  papa  and  you  keep  in  the 
heckgroond  a  lew  weeks  longer.  Lord  St.  Edward 
fandes  you  cut  of  town,  if  he  thinks  of  you  at  alL 
Bat  here  comes  my  father.  .  .  •  . ,  Ah,  papa, 
^hnost  tired  waiting  for  you — so  unlike  ycwr  con- 
stant pc^tenees,  which,  ux  aU  tempers,  never  fails." 


If  this  was  meant  for  an  inuendo,  Mrs.  Ciippes 
took  no  notice  of  it  She  fondly  Lud  back  the 
luxuriant  curls  which  clustered  over  the  brow  of 
her  youngest  daughter,  for  whom  she  at  that  mo- 
ment experienced  those  maternal  emotions,  or 
yearning  she-bear  instincts,  forgotten  since  she  had 
held  her  an  infant  to  her  bosom. 

**  My  lovely  Enmieline !  how  beautiful  you  are  t 
and  ^ways  were ;  nay,  I  must  kiss  you  again. 
When  am  I  next  to  see  my  darling  child  ;  and  the 
dear  earl,  who  is  so  handsome,  and  loves  my  child 
so  fondly — when  are  we  to  have  the  delight  of  see- 
ing you  together,  my  angel;  for  St.  Edward  is 
already  as  dear  to  me  as  my  first-bom  son?" 

^  Ah,  my  poor  brother  Jack !"  said  the  little 
countess,  gently  repeliing  the  over-done  caresses  of 
the  mother  she  had  never  been  able  to  love,  and 
whose  tardy  demonstrations  of  afiec^tion  were  now 
repulisive.  <^He  was  such  a  fiinny  fellow  with 
his  wry  nose!  And  he  did  Punch  so  cleverly!  Jack 
was  good  to  me,  though.  Always,  I  remember, 
when  he  had  money,  he  bought  me  something. 
Come  along,  Polly — ^your  ringlets  are  well  enough, 
I  am  sure,  for  so  old  a  lady.  St.  Edward  at  first 
fancied  me  her  daughter,  nnjTnmft^  at  the  riding- 
school  !" 

^  Impertinence  I  a  countess  indeed !  You  are 
fitter  by  manners  for  the  wife  of  a  gipsy." 

Emmeline  only  laughed,  delighted  to  have  pro- 
voked her  patronising  sister ;  and,  taking  her 
fathers  arm,  giddily  whirled  him  down  stairs — ^the 
mother  following. 

*^Stay,  countess!  my  angel!  indeed,  I  cannot 
jpart  with  my  countess  till  I  know  when  I  am  to 
see  her  again;"  and  Mrs.  Grippes  inflicted  more 
motherly  kisses  on  the  cheekis  jof  her  treasure. 
^  My  dearest  love  to  the  earL" 

^  How  very  kind  mamma  has  grown,"  said  the 
shrewd  and  dutiful  little  countess.  **  How  much 
she  has  always  loved  me — only  I  never  found  it  out 
before.  You,  to  be  sure,'  Poll,— or  was  it  mamma  ? 
— sent  me  down  an  old  green  silk  dress  to  make  a 
frock  when  you  married^  and  when  poor  Susan  and 

I  were  scuttling  about  W y  with  whoever 

would  keep  tis  for  a  few  more  weeks.  I  was 
very  glad  when  Susan  married  though,  just 
when  the  Stocks  of  the  Grove  .were  obliged  to 
turn  me  ofl;  because  Jack  and  you  ran  away  with 
their  relation.  Miss  Juliana.  Susan's  husband  has 
but  two  pounds  a-week  from  your  old  admirer, 
Benjamin;  but  they  were  so  merry  and  happy, 
and  BO  was  I,  in  my  little  truckle-bed  in  Susan's 
garret,  till  you  grand  folks  in  London  were  good 
enough  to  remember  me •" 

^  How  inconsiderately  you  talk,  Emmeline ;  if 
you  knew  half  the  difficulties  your  parents  have 
had  to  encounter  in  London,  you  would  not  think 
yourself  warranted  to  blame  the  seeming  neglect  of 
you  for  a  time." 

^  I  do  not  blame,*-!  was  very  happy, — I  had 
lovers  then,  too,  plenty  of  them, — and  poor  Susan 
was  always— though  die  scolded  me  for  being  giddy 
— so  really  kind." 

^Do  not  mention  or  thiilk  of  that  unhappy 
connexion,  Emmy  ;*  if  you  would  not  di^aoe  us 
altogether : — above  all^  never  let  the  earl  hei^  of 
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that  unhappy  creature.  Sister,  I  cannot  call 
her." 

^^  Svaan !  mgf  skter,  Susan  ?  Sure,.  Polly,  yon  do 
not  know  what  you  are  saying;— Susan's  was  a 
love-match  just  like  mine ;  and  her  husband  and 
she  are  very  happy  and  merry,  and  never  quarrel. 
I  had  a  letter  from  poor  Susan  this  morning;  and 
mean  to  make  my  husband  do  something  for  them." 

**YouI  you  correspond  with  those  people  un- 
known to  us.  Oh,  papa,  will  you  show  Emmeline 
her  folly  1  She  will  ruin  herself  and  us  one  way 
or'  other, — ^that  is  predestined  !" 

^  My  angel,"  interposed  the  Professor,  who  had 
listened  unoomfortably,  and  was  rather  at  a  loss 
as  to  the- duty  expected  from  him,  though  sharing 
in  his  elder  daughter's  alarms ;  ^^  Your  charming 
simplicity, — your  youthful  innocence,  my  lovely 
Emmeline,  render  you  somewhat  unfit  to  judge 
for  yourself  in  certain  matters.  Upon  your  love 
and  obedience,  my  angel,  I  entreat  you  to  consult 
and  walk  by  the  advice  of  your  dear  sister ;  a  lady 
who  knows  the  world  thoroughly — a  woman  of 
the  soundest  judgment,  occupying  a  high  station 
in  the  society  she  adorns." 

The  countess  was  much  in  the  mood  of  saying 
**  Fudge ;"  but  she  loved,  and,  in  a  way,  respected  her 
father;  so  she  merely  hitched  her  shoulder-strap. 

Mrs.  Burke  Barker  had  always  so  much  to 
explain.  **  Emmeline,  my  love,"  she  said,  ^  you 
lay  I  have  been  taken  for  your  mother ;  and  fash- 
ionable hours  and  hot  rooms, — perhaps,  too,  fa- 
mily anxieties — ^have  told  on  me ;  but  when  I  come 
to  visit  you  at  Plantagenet  Court,  the  pure  air  of 
that  princely  place,  and  the  kindness  of  its  mistress, 
and  that  of  my  lord,  will  make  me  young  again ; 
a  fond  mother's  feeling  for  you  I  do  claim." 


^  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  see  you  sister,— ^and  my 
brother  Barker,-'--and  you,  papa,— -and  tn^mwr^^ 
too,"  interrupted  the  generous  patronising  count- 
ess, whom  vanity  warmed  into  kindness;  ^  but 
the  duke  must  die  first,  you  know; — and  he  is 
sixty-five,  papa.  How  very  old  I  he  Buiely  oaa't 
live  very  long  now." 

'^  I  adore  your  delightful  frankness,  my  angel ; 
but  my  Emmy^  you  must  use  a  little  more  cau- 
tion"  

*'  0,  papa,  never  fear  me,"  interrupted  tha  liv^ 
ly  countess;  ^  I  am  so  cunning  sometimes:  Polly 
fancies  no  one  can  be  cunning  but  herself— *but 
I" 

^^Hush!  you  giddy  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Barker, 
'^  cunning  neither  of  us  are ;  artifice  is  not  a  char- 
acteristic of  our  family ;  but  in  that  delicate  ad- 
dress so  essential  to  every  one  living  in  society,  hut 
especially  to  those  having  your  nice  part  to  play, 
you  are  still  sadly  deficient.  I  washing  to  say, 
Emmeline,  that  whether  I  look  to  be  your  mother 
or  not,  I  Imve  a  fond  mother's  feelings  for  you^  and 
your  happiness  at  heart  above  everything." 

"  WeU,  well,  Polly,  I  sha'nt  be  saucy  again,*— « 
kiss  and  be  friends, — I  daresay  you  like  me." 

^*  Let  me  see  then  how  like  a  lady  you  will  con- 
duct yourself  with  Mrs.  Herbert.  That  is  their 
house  now,  poor  things!  But  we  must  uiMk%  al- 
lowances." 

Before  Mrs.  Barker  and  the  Countess  St.  Ed- 
ward alighted  with  their  father  at  the  humble 
gateway  of  the  mllakiny  we  shall  take  leave  for  a 
moment  to  look  within,  and  see  how  this  *^unfor- 
tunate  family,"  as  all  the  world  and  their  friends 
called  them,  are  prospering. 

{To  k  contmued.) 
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Maoris  PoeUcal  Works.  Volume  IV, 
This  volume  contains  the  fag-end  of  the  Irish  Melodies, 
together  with  the  dedications  and  advertisements  origi- 
iiidl7  prefixed  to  the  separateParts ;  theNatwnalAir8{le9s 
known,  and  many  of  them  exquisitely  beautiful,)  and  also 
the  Saored  8<mgg.  The  preface  to  the  volume  contains 
a  few  affecting  reminiscences  of  the  ^  Rebel  Times,"  when 
Ireland,  Great  Britain  warmly  sympathizing,  morally, 
mentally,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  physically,  parti- 
eipated  in  the  shock  and  change  produced  by  the  French 
Bevolation.  Among  the  ardent  British  sympathizers  in 
the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  of  Ireland  at  that  period, 
many,  we  have  reason  to  think,  have  lived  to  see  that 
Irish  patriotism  was  then,  as  at  other  times,  deeply 
tainted  with  self-seeking ;  with  views  of  distempered 
ambition  and  personal  aggrandisement,  trojn  which  few 
of  the  patriots  of  '98  were  free ;  while  many  of  the 
body  ndght  have  safely  joined  in  the  Highland  chief- 
tain's prayer—**  Lord  !  turn  the  World  upside  dovni,  that 
honest  folk  may  make  bread  out  of  it."  But  Mr.  Moore, 
who  then  felt  as  an  Irishman,  still  remembeVs  only  as  an 
Irishman,  and  as  one  Of  a  proscribed  race. 

He  somewhat  strains  the  point  when  he  alleges  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  Mr.  Bunting 


of  Belfiusi,  following  the  example  of  the  Scottish  col- 
lectors, rescued  the  native  melodies  of  Ireland,  they 
had  nearly  sunk  into  irretrievable  oblivion,  owing,  first, 
to  the  **  fierce  legislature  of  the  Pale,"  and,  next,  to 
^  the  deadly  pressure  of  the  Penal  LavrS*."  While 
there  was  a  country  girl  to  sing  at  her  wheel,  a  wea- 
ver at  his  loom,  or  a  plough-boy  on  the  lea,  not  to 
mention  the  wandering  mendicants  of  both  sexes — the 
modem  minstrels — and  the  fire-side  circle  of  the  pea- 
sant's hut,  there  was  little  danger  of  what  would  have 
been  a  severe  national  deprivation.  Yet  are  the  patriotio 
labours  of  Mr.  Bunting  not  the  less  deserving  of  praise. 
With  Bunting's  well-timed  Collection  of  national  Irish  airs,, 
young  Moore  became  acquainted  about  the  period  that  he 
first  knew  the  unfortunate  Robert  En&met,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  his  fellow-student  at  Trinity  College,  and  who 
was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  same  debating  societies 
with  him.  The  questions  discussed  in  these  societies 
often  took  their  colouring  from  the  prevalent  repttblican 
feelings  of  the  members ;  and  Emmet  nnilbrmly  sup- 
ported the  democratic  side  of  the  argument,  and  with 
eloquence  and  ardour.  Among  the  remarkable  sentences 
in  his  speeches  which  Mr.  Moore  quotes,  is  the  foUovring, 
which  is  singularly  applicable  to  times,  when 
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JU  bMB  OB  Bcimn  aUghtiiUf  ettfe  tiieir  Iran, 
So,  tettUng  upon  places,  H  %^  grow  dumb. 

Emnet's  canon  was  this  :-—'*  When  a  people  advano* 
iog  npidlj  in  knowledge  and  power,  perceiTe,  at  last, 
bow  tut  their  goTenunent  is  lagging  behind  them,  what 
tbeo,  I  ask,  is  to  be  done  in  snch  a  case  I  What  but  to 
poIJ  the  goveniment  up  to  the  people."  This  is  exactly 
tbe  present  condition  of  the  people  and  goTemment  of 
Britain :— who  will  lend  an  actiye  and  strong  hand  at  the 
needful  jmUmg-np  piocess !  About  this  time  Moore 
becune  the  happy  possessor  of  Bunting's  national  airs  ; 

lad but  his  own  words  will  best  tell  the  affecting 

uecdote  \ — **  Though  nerer  regularly  instructed  in  music, 
I  eoold  play  over  the  airs  with  tolerable  facility  on  the 
piano-forte.  Robert  Emmet  used  sometimes  to  sit  by 
Be  when  I  was  thus  engaged ;  and  I  remember  one  day 
bii  startiBg  up  as  from  a  reverie,  when  I  had  just  finished 
piayisg  tiiat  q^ted  tune  called  '  The  Red  Fox,'*  and 
exdaiming,  <0h  that  I  were  at  the  head  of  twenty 
tboiuand  men  maxphing  to  that  air  T  How  little  did  I 
then  think  that  in  one  of  the  mofet  touching  of  the  sweet 
tin  I  then  played  to  him,  his  own  dying  words  would 
fiod  as  interpreter  so  worthy  of  their  sad,  but  proud*  feel- 
ing—or that  another  of  those  mournful  strains  would 
loDg  be  associated  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  with 
the  memory  tf  her  who  shared  with  Ireland  his  last 
blefiaag  and  prayer !"  Mr.  Mooie  here  alludes  to  two  of 
the  Bost  pathetic  of  his  own  songs,  ^Oh  breathe  not  his 
sanef  and  «  She  is  fiff  from  ^e  land  where  her  young 
hero  Bleeps."  The  first  song,  though  sometimes  supposed 
to  allade  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  was  suggested  by 
thu  passage  in  Eiamet's  dying  speech,  *  Let  no  man  write 
■7  epitaph.  •  ...  Let  my  tomb  remain  nnin* 
mibed,  till  other  times  and  other  men  shaUleuntodo 
JQstice  to  my  memory." 

We  hare  formerly,  and  rather  innocently,  perhaps, 
tipreiaed  disappointment  at  finding  Moore  the  author 
ef  not  one  scrap  of  the  ftxgitire  rebel  poetry  of  that 
period,  which,  with  many  gaudy  flowers  of  poesy,  con- 
tained not  a  Uttle  heart-warm  and  heart-stirring  power. 
He  relates,  that  it  wasin/)ro«e^-^  in(2t(/2  and  turgid  prose," 
too— bat  we  cannot  belieYe  that — ^that  he  made  his  first 
sppearanoe  in  print,  and  in  the  Prm  newspaper,  as  a 
champion  of  the  popular  <»use.  TUs  print  had  been  set 
op  by  Arthur  O'Connor,  the  elder  Emmet,  and  the  other 
chiefe  of  the  United  Irish  Conspiracy.  Mr.  Moore,  we 
nther  think,  underrates  the  literary  talent  displayed  in 
this  leditious  journal.  Nothing  dull  could, ha?e  pro- 
duced the  effect  which  it  did  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in 
England  and  Scotland.  In  the  West  of  ScotUnd  the 
'Pra$  was,  indeed,  as  popular  as  in  its  native  field.  It 
VII,  at  all  eTents,  warmly  admired  in  Mr.  Moore's 
&mi]y  etrde,  to  which,  on  the  days  of  puhlieation,  he 
uoally  read  it  aloud  after  supper ;  and  henoe  naturally 
hecaae  desirous  to  contribute  to  Its  popular  and  patrio- 
tic columns.  His  mother,  however  good  a  patriot,  was 
■oeh  n<ne  of  an  affectionate  and  wise  mother,  naturally 
more  anxious  fbr  the  aafety  and  prosperity  of  her  son,  than 
anions  fi»r  the  adraneement  of  the  public  cause ;  and 
her  rigilanee  detected  Moore's  incipient  flirtations  with 
the  Beditiena  Prtm  before  any  mischief  had  been  done. 

On  her  diseoyerfaig  his  second  communication,  he  readily 
pledged  his  word  to  discontinue  these  dangerous  prac- 
tices ;  and  m  a  year  or  two  afterwards  was  dedicating 

his  amatory  lays,  by  permission,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 

*  For  \vhich  Mooro  has  written  the  song,  **  Let  Erin  re- 
meaber  the  daya  of  old." 


— a  much  safer  Ism  for  a  rising  poei  His  first  comina- 
nication  to  the  rebel  newspaper  was  a  fragment  in  imi* 
tation  of  Ossian,  which,  he  says,  passed  off  ijuiotlj^*- 
nobody  being  ^inomy  sense  the  wiser  for  it."*  From 
the  persecution  directed  by  the  Heads  of  the  Univeialtf 
against  every  student  who  could,  by  any  chance,  be  sw- 
pected  of  entertaining  national  feelings,  young  Moore 
came  off  with  safety  and  honour.  The  grand  Inquisitor, 
in  his  case,  was  the  fomous  Dr.  Duigenan;  and  Fits- 
gibbon,  Lord  dare,  then  Vice-Chanoellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, also  took  a  leading  part.  l%e  prefMse  eontains 
a  few  detached  notiees  respecting  the  origin  or  btaring 
of  partkmlar  longs  in  the  coUeoted  Melodies. 

It  is  almost  idle  to  select  a  speofaieB  of  the  Iri&k 
Melodiet;  yet  we  believe  that  the  first  couplet  of  the 
second  stanza  of  the  following  patriotic  efiUsion,  is  fami- 
liar to  thousands  who  do  not  know  whence  it  is  taken : — 

REMEMBER  THEE. 

• 

Remember  thee  1 — yes,  while  there's  life  in  this  heart, 
It  shall  never  forget  thee,  all  lorn  as  thou  art ; 
More  dear  in  thy  sorrow,  thy  gloom,  and  thy  showers^ 
Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  sunniest  honn. 

Wert  thou  all  that  I  wish  thee,  great,  glorious,  and  tnt, 
Fini  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sear— 
I  might  hail  thee  with  prouder,  with  happier  brow ; 
But  oh  I  could  I  love  thee  more  deeply  than  now  1 

No,  thy  chains  as  they  rankle  thy  blood  as  it  runs^ 
But  make  thee  more  painfully  dear  to  thy  sons — 
Whose  hearts,  like  the  young  of  the  desert-bird's  nest, 
Drmk  love  in  each  life-drop  that  flows  firom  tiiy  breast. 

NEW  NOV£t£. 

The  Manned  Man,     By  Horace  Smith,  Esq., 

anthoT  of  ^Brambletye  House/'  &c.  &c.    3 

volumes. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  sober^oiiedy 
and  natural  flotion.  It  is  written  in  an  enlarged  aad 
I^osophic  spirit,and  with  amoral  purpose  of  no  restricted 
sort.  The  form  is  that  of  autobiography  : — Hawkwood, 
the  hero  of  his  own  tale,  is,  at  the  close  of  the  last  oen* 
tury,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  richest  banker  in  Lon- 
don, a  cold-hearted,  selfish,  money-getter ;  and  of  a  weak 
and  vain  mother.  The  changes  of  his  fortunes  and  char- 
acter, the  hardening  and  corrupting  influences  of  wealth, 
and  th^'beneflcial  eflbcts  of  adversity,  on  a  mind  of  con- 
siderable original  strength,  are  well  and  often  foreibly 


*  Since  Mr.  Moore  neither  preaervee  this  poem,  or  proio- 
poem«  BO  that  it  may  be  recognised  among  his  collected  works, 
where  it  might  have  been  out  of  place,  we  are  tempted  to 
make  a  guess  about  its  identity.    However  the  anther  may 
slight  his  eariy  prodaetioo,  it  must  have  had  some  attaffhing 
qualitT)  since  some  faint  image  of  it  dwells  on  the  memory  of 
tne  fneud  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Information,  alter 
a  lapse  of  forty  years.    The  tobjeet,  if  our  eon jeetue  be  right, 
wu  the  exeention  of  Oan:— 
A  voice  comes  on  the  night-breese — 
Tis  the  spirit  of  Orr  that  comolains ; 
Pensive  he  leans  firom  his  cloua,  and  weeps  o*er  the  slumbers 
of  Erin. 

Has  Erin  heard  the  voice  of  the  hero— has  Erin  awakened  ? 
No^he  atill  iletpai 

Bloody  is  the  field  where  she  lies. 

And  her  garments  are  streaming  in  blood,  &e.  &a 

It  is  probable  that  this  indicatory  quotation  from  the  nqh 
posed  poem  of  Moore  is  very  inaccurate.  Om-  informant  avers, 
that,  however  Mr.  Moore  may  depreciate  aaid  eflhsion,  it  wasy 
and  especially  the  burden  of  every  stanza — 

Has  Erin  heaid  the  voice  of  the  hero  ?--haa  Erin  awakened? 

No— she  still  sleeps — 

felt  to  be  deeply  impressive — quite  thrilling,  indeed,  in  those 

passionate  clays.    Let  no  man  of  genius  write  anvthing  in  the 

belief  that  it  will  not  take  root,  and  be  remembered  somewhera» 
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depicM— holding  np  a  tnitliAil  minor  ta  otiMr  mindfl. 
We  may,  peiliaps,  have  been  eomewhftt  biassed  by  the 
tone  and  tendency  of  the  book,  bnt  we  are  inclined  to 
place  the  Monetbd  Man  abore  anything  which  its  air> 
thor  has  yet  prodnoed. 

The  Namal  Surgeon.  By  the  author  of  "  Caven- 
dish," «  The  Flying  Dutchman,"  &c.  &c.  3 
volumes. 

Though  the  author  of  this  romance  ont-Herods  Herod, 
in  heaping  one  ontrageons  improbability  upon  another, 
and  clearing  the  whole  per  eaUwrnf  there,  is  a  great  deal 
of  good  staff  in  his  work,  though  not  of  the  finest  origi- 
nal texture,  nor  yet  very  skilfiilly  finished  oit 

Henry  of  Monmouth  ;  or^  the  Field  of  Affineowt. 

By  Major  Michel.     3  volumes.     Saunders  & 

Otley. 

The  MoNBTED  Man  is  a  novel  of  character ;  the  Naval 
SuBGBON  unites  romance  with  pictures  of  everyday  life ; 
but  our  third  specimen,  Hsn&t  of  Monmouth,  is  a  pure 
historical  romance  of  the  school  of  Itankoe  and  the 
Talitmcm;  and  indeed  adheres  much  more  striotly  to 
historical  events,  and  the  features  of  the  memorable  and 
momentous  period  chosen  for  delineation.  Major  Michel 
displays  throughout  a  creditable  extent  of  knowledge  of 
the  histoiy  and  manners  of  the  age  ;  he  presses  every 
eminent  character  and  picturesque  circumstance  of  the 
times  of  chivalry  into  the  service^;  and  with  knights, 
squires,  minstrels,  and  errant  damsels,  besides  the  heroic 
and  the  subordinate  personages,  contrives  fUly  to  occupy 
the  scene,  and  to  keep  alive  the  action.  This  was  the 
age  of  Owen  Glendower,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  of  the  Lollards  and  Zinga- 
ries,  as  well  as  of  FaJstaff's  ^  true  Prince  ;*'  and  we 
have  them  all  here,  bustling  upon  a  crowded,  busy,  and 
animated  scene,  until  the  curtain  drops  upon  the  royal 
nuptials  of  Henry  and  Katherine  of  Yalois.  In  short, 
HsNAT  OF  Monmouth  will  afford  a  treat  to  the  voracious 
admirers  of  pure  romance. 

The  Eamancut  and  NoveHtfe  Libnuy.  .  Volume  L 
Edited  by  William  Hazlltt. 

Save  the  grace  of  an  attractive  name  in  the  title-page, 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  use  of  an  editor  to  these  re- 
prints. The  prefatory  address  describes  this  as  ihe  fifth 
volume,  the  title-page  as  the/nt.  The  enigma  may  be 
explained  by  having  here  five  of  the  original  volume, 
or  parts,  in  one  volume;  which,  indeed,  the  paging 
shows.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  tell,  that  the  volume 
comprehends  Maturin's  first  bulky  romance.  The  Family 
of  MofUorio,  the  popular  melodramatic  Binaldo  Binal- 
dini,  Picken's  l>eer'8talken;  May  Martin,  an  American 
story,  and  a  few  other  short  Tales.  The  whole  forms  a 
popular  collection  of  romantic  fictions  of  the  stimulating 
kind,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price. 

Devereue 

Forms  (we  thmk)  Volume  V.  of  Bulwer's  ooUeeted 
novels.  About  a  book  so  well-known,  this  is  saying  all 
that  is  needfhl,  as  in  form  and  type  it  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  previous  volumes.  But  in  an  epistle  dedicatory 
to  a  friend  at  Naples,  the  author  has  said  something  of 
his  work,  and  a  very  little  about  himself :  and  these  re- 
velations are  always  of  interest  to  readers  and  to  think- 
ers ;  nor  the  less  so  for  the  gentle  tone  of  philosophic 
melsAcholy  which  often  mingles  with  literary  reminls- 
fiencfs.   DtfvereiM  was  the  third  noy^l  of  the  series.  like 


the  Dmwtedyit  was  written  in  retirement ;  and  in  what 
its  author  describes  as  perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  his 
literary  Ufa ;  **  when  success  began  to  brii^ten  upon 
my  labours,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  fine  thing  to  make  a 
name.  Reputation,  like  all  possessions,  fairer  in  the  hope 
than  the  reality,  shone  before  me  in  the  gloss  of  noveltj, 
— and  I  had  neither  felt  the  envy  it  excites,  the  weari- 
ness it  occasions,  nor  (worse  than  all)  that  ooane  and 
painfhl  notoriety,  that  something  between  the  gossip  and 
the  slander,  which  attends|  every  man  whose  writings 
become  known — surrendering  the  grateftil  priTades  of 
life  to 

*  The  gandy,  babbling,  and  remorselese  day.*  ^ 
Such  are  among  the  pains  and  penalties  of  even  the  most 
Buccessftil  authorship,  thus  truly  and  feelingly  indicated 
by  the  successfid  and  popular  member  of  a  profession,  ia 
which  to  preserve  tolerable  serenity  of  mind,  the  prao- 
titioners  would  require  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  thidc- 

skinned.^ Without  adverting  to  the  author's  criticism 

on  Devereux,  as  a  composition,  we  shall  cite  from  it  one 
or  two  felicitous  sentences : — 

That  was  a  happy  age,  my  dear  Aul^jo,  when,  on 
finishing  a  work,  we  could  feel  contented  with  our  la- 
bour, and  frjicy  we  had  done  our  best.  Now,idaB!  I 
have  learnt  enough  of  the  wonders  of  the  Art  to  recog- 
nise all  the  deficiencies  of  the  Disciple ;  and  to  know 
that  no  author,  worth  the  reading,  can  ever,  in  one  single 
work,  do  all  of  which  he  is  capable.  ...  No  man, 
I  believe,  ever  wrote  anything  really  good,  who  did  not 
feel  that  he  had  the  ability  to  write  something  better. 
Writing,  after  all,  is  a  cold  and  coane  interpreter  of 
thought.  How  much  of  the  imagination — ^how  mneh  of 
the  intellect — evaporates,  and  is  lost,  while  we  seek  to 
embody  it  in  words  1  Man  made  language,  and  God  the 
genius.  Nothing  short  of  an  eternity  .could  enable  men 
who  imagine,  thmk,  and  feel,  to  express  aU  they  hare 
imagined,  thought,  and  felt  Immortality,  the  spiritual 
desire,  is  the  intellectual  neeenUy.  ....  You,  a 
fellow-author — you  know,  and  must  feel  with  me,  that 
these  our  books  are  a  part  of  us — bone  of  our  bone,  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh  1  They  treasure  up  the  thoughts  which 
stirred  us — ^the  affections  which  wanned  us,  years  ago,— 
they  are  the  nurrors  of  how  much  of  what  we  were  !— 
To  the  world  they  are  but  as  a  certain  number  of  pages- 
good  or  bad — ^tedious  or  diverting  ;  but  to  ourselTcs,  the 
authors,  they  are  as  marks  in  the  wild  maae  of  life,  by 
which  we  can  retrace  our  steps — and  be  with  our  youth 
again.  What  would  I  not  give  to  feel  as  I  felt-4o  hope 
as  I  hoped — ^to  believe  as  I  believed — ^when  this  woik 
was  first  launched  upon  the  world  ! 

Devereuxy  as  a  literary  work,  pleased  its  author  better 
than  Pelham  or  the  Disowned :  but  all  artists  are  pro- 
verbially bad  judges  of  their  own  productions. 


The  PortSy  AnendlSy  and  Dod-fords  of  France. 

By  a  Traveller. 

This  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of  letters  which, 
last  Autumn,  when  rumours  of  war  with  France  were 
rife  and  alamung,  appeared  in  The  Times  newspaper. 
The  letters,  in  their  collected  form,  are  in  flattering 
terms  dedicated  to  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  leading 
journal,  by  an  apt  and  promising  pupil  of  the  school ; 
able,  audacious,  and  by  no  means  scrupulous  or  mealy- 
mouthed.  The  information  he  gives  is,  however,  often 
of  considerable  value ;  and  his  opinions,  and  refleotionB  on 
individuals  may  be  received  at  discretion. 
A  Manual  of  British  Omitholoffy.  By  William 
Macgillivray.    Part  I-— The  Land-Birds. 

This  work  is  in  substance  an  abridgment  of  the  scien- 
tific part  of  the  author's  large  work,  to  which  it  con- 
tinually refers, 
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ne  bode  is  rttf  well  printed— the  lUnHntions  ue 
uamtnUf  sad  mtmy  of  them  aie  well  designed,  though, 
OB  tbe  whole,  they  do  not  eonrey  a  very  ikvonxmble  idea 
of  tbe  new  art  whioh,  it  is  eaid,  is  to  rival  wood-engrar- 
iag  and  lithography,  from  its  cheapness,  and  the  fkeility 
with  which  it  may  he  employed  in  the  illnstration  of 
popular  woiks.  The  art  is  still  in  its  infkney,  and  pro- 
bably sosoeptible  of  great  improvement ;  whioh,  from  the 
speeimflos  hefiire  ns,  it  would  require  to  exhihit,  before 
it  will  answer  the  desired  purpose,  if  elegance  is  aimed  at. 

Patekwmrt.    By  CapUin  Basil  Hall.    3  yoIs. 

Captain  Hall  has  thus  aptly  named  the  entertaining 
odds  and  ends  which  he  has  dragged  from  the  recesses 
flf  bis  memory,  or  the  depositories  of  his  maauseript 
jeunab  and  note-books.  The  patches  are,  of  course, 
of  an  fhbrics,  hues,  and  sizes ;  and  though  no  particular 
■cthod  is  followed  in  arranging  them,  they  produce 
as  agieeable  whole.  No  one  spins  a  long  yam  more 
diftly  and  pleasantly  than  this  writer ;  and  he  has, 
beiidas,  often  the  merit  of  reeling  off  a  great  deal  from 
vooderftilly  little  of  the  raw  material.  The  sketches 
niate  to  early  rambles,  and  to  recent  fiunily  tours  in 
Switmriandy  Italy,  and  Sicily;  and  to  adrentnres  in 
lidia,  South  America,  and  other  places.  They  appear 
ametimes  like  unused  fragments  of  former  works. 

Pw^  ReooOeUwnSy  cr  MheeHtmeoui  Sermons^ 
PrtadM  in  the  Pariah  Church  of  Sioke-uponr 
Trmd,  By  the  Rey.  Sir  William  Dunbar,  Bart, 
late  Curate  of  the  Parish. 

Sensible,  brief,  and  (most  of  them)  practical  discourses, 
tbeee  are  eomposed  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  charity, 
tad  with  no  taint,  so  fkr  as  we  haye  discorered,  of  the 
Boden  high  Popery  of  the  Anglican  church,  termed 
PneytMi.  In  the  sermon  on  Simon  Peter's  call  to  the 
■isiirtiy,  we  hear  of  the  direct  Dirine  call  which  the 
ApeeUe  leeeiTed  and  obeyed,  but  nothing  whatcTcr  about 
Apeelolic  Succession,  continued  in  the  persons  of  the 
Biihepe  of  London  or  Exeter. 

A  Mamtal  cf  Chemistry.    By  Richard  D.  Hoblyn, 

A.M.,  Oxen,  author  of  a  Dietbnary  of  Terms 

used  in  Medidne,  See,  &c. 

This  writer's  prerious  book  giTcs  fkir  warrant  for  the 
aecuacy  and  perspicuity  of  the  present ;  all  the  qualities 
tbit  are  required  in  a  manual,  whether  intended  for  the 
psipose  of  self-instruction,  or  to  assist  the  student  at- 
tfladog  a  lecUuer  on  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Tkot^  m  Phrenology.    By  a  Barrister  of  the 

Middle  Temple. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Combe,  and  also 
with  those  of  Scott,  and  the  orthodox  phrenologists,  of 
*bofli  there  are  a  few,  will  ibd  nothing  original  in  this 
iitatise ;  hut  it  is  written  by  a  thorough  and  sincere 
befioTer  in  the  oigans,  eren  up  to  the  thirty-ninth  or 
vbaisTer  the  latest  number  may  be— whose  diffidence 
bu  only  giTon  way  before  a  strong  desire  to  combat  the 
oppeiitiott  to  phrenology,  wUeh  he  considers  still  but 
too  general.  He  contends,  that  the  imputed  heresies 
of  Mr.  Combe  and  others,  although  true,  ought  not  to  be 
cbaiged  agafaist  the  science,  which  he  asserts  to  be  per- 
fectly neondleable  with  rerealed  religion, 

W.  tXXXTUI. — TOU  VIII. 


Qmti'ibiaums  to  Aural  Sargeiy.  By  James  Yearsley, 
Surgeon  to  the  Insiitntion  for  Curing  Diseases 
of  the  Ear. 

We  do  not  consider  onraelyes  qualified  to  speak  of  the 
professional  merits  of  these  papers ;  but  they  seem  sen* 
sible,  and  they  are  not  empirical. 

Memoirs  on  the  Countries  about  the  Caspian  and  Ara . 
SeaSf  IHustraHve  of  the  late  Russian  Expedition 
against  Khivah.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Lieutenant  Carl  Zimmerman,  of  the  Prussian 
Service.  By  Captain  Morier,  R.N.  With  a 
Map,  by  Arrowsmith. 

This  Memoir  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  science ; 
and  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  sticking  closely  to  the 
text,  and  admitting  no  surplusage.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  relations  with  India,  it  has  besides  a  special  hiterest. 

The  East  Indian  Year-Bookfor  1841. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  scientific  and  statistical  in- 
formation, concerning  India;  together  with  a  mass 
of  miscellaneous  fitcts  and  lists,  which  will  be  found 
ttseftd  to  those  connected  with  that  country. 

The  Year-Book  of  Facts  fw  1841. 

This  little  volume  differs  in  no  respect  from  those  of 
the  last  two  years.  It  does  not  pretend  to  any  degree 
of  originality ;  but  has  its  uses,  in  collecting  from  the 
newspapers  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  scientifio 
journals,  whatever  improvemeiits  or  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence and  art  have  been  made,  (whether  real  or  imagi- 
nary,) and  all  sorts  of  information  connected  with  the 
arts,  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  daily  life.  The 
necessity  of  making  up  a  volume,  may  sometimes  have 
made  faeu  be  adopted  which  are  not  of  any  great  im- 
portance. Those  we  copy  out,  to  explain  the  plan  of 
the  work,  do  not  fall  under  this  remark  : — 

ALB  AMD  POnTBR  PRESBftVED. 

In  order  to  save  ale  or  porter  in  good  condition,  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  for  the  most  part  kept 
corked  down  in  bottles.  An  apparatus  has  been  in- 
vented, by  which  liquids  may  be  kept  constantly  under 
pressure  in  casks  as  well  as  in  corked  bottles.  The 
vessel  is  made  in  the  fbrm  of  a  cask  of  strong  tin,  strongly 
braced  by  iron  hoops,  and  standing  on  its  end.  At  the 
npper  end  is  a  cock  soldered  to  a  tube,  which  is  im- 
mersed to  within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  At 
the  same  end  is  a  condensiuff  syringe,  by  means  of  which 
the  air  can  be  forced  into  we  cask,  and,  whenever  this 
is  eifocted,  it  is  obvious  that  the  liquor  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  escape  through  the  tube,  and  out  at  the  cock, 
witii  a  force  proportionate  to  the  degree  the  air  is  com- 
pressed by  the  action  of  the  syringe.  If  the  cock  be 
turned,  the  liquor  will  rush  out  with  violence,  foaming 
with  a  fine  head.  Every  time  the  air  (ale  1)  is  drawn 
frvm  the  cask,  the  air  it  contains  is  not  exposed  to  the 
atmo^ere  while  the  liquor  is  kept  under  pressure,  and 
no  vent-peg  is  necessary.  It  is  stated,  that  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  bottUng  are  obtained  by  this  process,  with- 
out one  half  of  the  waste  and  inconvenience  attending 
the  former  system. 

t 

CLOTH  OF  GLASS. 

Few  are  Aware  that  glass  is  now  woven  with  silk, 
although  its  brittle  nature  would  appear  to  render  such 
a  mode  of  mannfitcturing  it  impossible.  The  fkct,  how- 
ever, is  indisputable,  the  new  material  being  substituted 
for  gold  and  silver  thread,  than  either  of  which  it  is  more 
durable,  possessing  besides  the  advantage  of  never  tar- 
nishing. What  is  technically  called  the  ftarp — that  is, 
the  long  way  of  any  loom-maaufkctured  article — ^is  com* 
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posed  tt  tilk,  which  forms  the  body  &nd  gronnd-work  on 
which  the  pattern  in  glass  appears  as  the  weft,  or  oross- 
work.  The  requisite  flexibility  of  glass-thread  to  maau- 
fiMtnring,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  extreme  fineness,  as  not 
less  than  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  original  threads  produced 
by  steam-power,  are  required  to  form  one  thread  for  the 
loom.  The  process  is  slow,  as  not  more  than  a  yard  can 
be  manufactured  in  twelTc  hours.  The  work,  however, 
is  extremely  beautiftil,  and  comparatiyely  cheap,  inas- 
much as  no  similar  stulT,  where  bullion  is  really  intro- 
duced, can  be  purchased  for  anything  like  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold ;  added  to  this,  it  is,  as  far  as  the  glass 
is  concerned,  imperishable.  Some  admirable  specimens 
may  be  seen  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent 
Street,  especially  two  patterns  of  silver  on  a  blue  and 
red  ground,  and  another  of  gold  on  crimson.  It  is  woven 
in  the  Jacquard  loom. 

Hepart  of  the  MancheO&r  Chamber  of  Ccmmeree, 

Sf€t  S^,  s^» 

•  Tbia  is  a  pamphlet  of  great  valne,  which  may  be  had 
for  a  few  pence,  we  suppose— or,  we  darosay,  freely  re- 
printed whenever  it  is  nquired,  and  which  can  be  cirou- 
lated  through  the  post-ofllce  for  twopence.  It  is  another 
important  Commercial  and  MannfMturing  Manifesto ; 
«r^  in  the  exi^  words  of  the  titie^  **  The  it^Houe  efeeU 


of  rettrietUnu  on  trade,  akd  thb  nicx8Bitt  or  naoDuii 
chaiiges  in  onn  ooxhebcial  policy  :  asibik6  out  of  ths 
Rbpobt  and  Evidence  of  thb  Select  Coxiiittebofthe 
House  of  Commons  on  Import  Duties,  during  the  lasi 
Session  op  Parliament."  The  Report  of  the  Maxceo- 
tee  Chamber  is  subscribed  by  the  able  President,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Smith,  the  rocent  candidate  for  Walsall,  than  whom 
no  man  in  England  better  understands  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings.  The  report  sets  out  with  a  succinct  history 
ift  the  small,  and  uniformly  successful  changes,  that  bavs 
been  made  in  the  commercial  system  since  1814,  when 
the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  was  partiallj  re- 
laxed ;  noticing  the  reformB  in  the  navigation  laws,  and 
in  the  silk,  Unen,  and  wool  trade,  all  of  which  have  pros- 
pered in  the  face  of  the  dismal  prophecies  of  the  utter 
ruin  which  was  to  attend  relaxation  of  the  restiictire 
system. 

Oral  Exercises  for  Beoinnsrs  in  Latin  Compositioii, 

INTENDED  AS  A  COMFANION  TO  THE  '^  InITU  LaTINa''    Bj 

the  Rev.  J.  Edwards  of  Cambridge,  and  William  Ctom 
of  Cambridge. 

Hand-Book  to  the  Oral  Exebcubi.    By  tiM  nas 
Editors. 
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LETTEKS  ON  EMIGRATION  TO  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  &o. 


BY  WILLIAM  AND  RICHARD  BOWITT. 


I. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HOWITT  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  TAIT. 


Heidelberg,  Feb.  Ijf,  1841. 
Mr  Dear  Sir,-— Yon  have  always  manfully  and  boldly 
denounced  and  exposed  the  system  of  delusion  practised 
by  interested  parties  towards  the  British  public,  in  con- 
aexion  with  the  South  Australian  Colonies ;  and  I,  there- 
fore, now  send  you,  by  permission  of  tiie  writer,  extracts 
from  letters  recently  received  fVom  Port  Philip,  in  whi<^ 
much  that  you  have  predicated  is  shown  to  be  true  to 
the  letter ;  and  which  so  deeply  concerns  the  prospects  of 
those  cherishing  ideas  of  emigrating  thither,  and  the 
honour  of  the  English  government,  that  I  lose  no  time  in 
putting  them  into  your  hands.  Interested  speculators 
fill  the  heads  of  John  BulPs  innocent  family  with  such 
Elysian  visions  of  these  southern  lands ;  with  rich  fields 
of  crocus  and  of  asphodel ;  with  such  wide-spreading  and 
undulating  prairies  and  uplands,  scattered  with  beauti- 
All  trees,  and  carpeted  with  such  delicious  grass ;  vrith 
visions  of  vast  flocks  ranging  at  will  over  them,  and  such 
immense  fortunes  to  be  raised  on  ^  locations  **  and  on 
^  wool  f  that  one  has  only  to  visit  the  London  Dock  in 
order  to  see  the  effect  of  all  this  poetry,  in  ships  in  scores 
bound  for  South  Australia,  and  emigrants  in  thousands 
flocking  towards  them.  The  swindling  and  humbug 
practised  on  the  public  have  lately  met  with  some  severe 
exposures,  by  the  recent  diseovery  of  the  extensive  rob- 
bery and  ruin  of  unsuspecting  emigrants  in  the  shape  of 
Australian  bank  transactions  ;  and  by.that  very  colony 
against  which  your  strictures  were  directed,  after  all  its 
flourish  of  trumpets,  being  obliged  to  come  with  loud 
appeals  to  government  for  pecuniary  aid  and  salvation. 
Here  you  have  another  settlement  which  has  been  most 
loudly  eulogized,  and  towards  which,  consequently,  great 
numbers  have  turned  their  hopes  and  prospects,  depicted 
by  a  hand  on  which  you  may  thoroughly  depend.  My 
brother  Richard,  fVom  whose  letters  these  are  extracts, 
is  a  man  who  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  the 
author  of  some  beautiful  and  genuine  poetry,  and  is. 


moreover,  well  known  to  a  considerable  circle  as  a  msa 
who  is  independent  in  mind  and  character,  has  no  puty 
feeling,  and  never  joined  himself  to  any  political  party; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  would  stand  by  the  trath  to  the 
death.  The  emigrating  party  with  whom  he  went  ost 
took  with  them,  entirely  on  the  faith  of  many  represen- 
tations, a  large  property  to  invest ;  and  now  they  find 
that  the  very  first  foundation  for  a  secure  and  profitable 
investment  is  wanting — ^a  good  government ;  as  in  oor 
colonies  aU  the  world  over,  there  is  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  home  government,  and,  consequently,  a  source  of 
deplorable  destitution  of  every  measure  and  means 
for  healthily  planting  and  establishing  colonies.  The 
land  is  sold  ;  but  the  money — ^whidi,  by  a  wise  and  effi- 
cient government,  would  be  immediately  laid  out  in 
building  bridges,  and  docks,  and  quays  ;  in  laying  down 
streets,  and  raising  public  buildings  ;  in  short,  in  organ- 
izing and  carrying  into  effect  all  those  plans  whioh  must 
make  a  colony  flourish — is  regularly  sent  out  of  it  as  fast 
as  raised.  In  fact,  while  our  government  at  home  is 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  mercantile  ^tistress,  and  the 
menaces  of  a  taxed  and  oppressed  people,  which  they 
take  no  means  to  remove,  it  is  absurd  to  hope  for  a  real 
and  effee^we  eohnial  ^oremment.  Hence,  wherever 
our  colonies  extend,  we  have  one  huge  scene  of  mal- 
admmistration  and  popular  discontent.  In  Canada, 
hatred  to  us ;  in  South  Africa,  despotism ;  in  South  Ans- 
tralia,  delusion  and  distress  ;  and  in  India,  a  hundred 
millions  of  the  worst  kmd  of  slaves— that  is,  shves  in 
the  worst  condition,  without  the  name  of  slaves ;  and  a 
government  going  on,  tike  the  Romans,  in  extending  con- 
quest, till,  some  day,  the  whole  unwieldy  coneem  will 
go  down  together.  When  and  how  reform  of  this  awflil 
state  of  things  is  to  come,  time  must  determine  ;  bat  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  in  laying  before  government,  and 
those  contemplating  emigration,  such  facts  as  these  ex- 
tracts contain^ — Yours  very  truly,  W.  Howitt. 
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II. 
MR.  RICHARD  HOWITT  TO  MR.  WUAJAM  HOWITT. 


Mblboukne,  lltft  May,  1840. 
Diift  BsoTHBfty— I  wrote  from  this  place  a  month 
^0,  for  wMeh  letter  I  had  to  pay  the  land-postage. 
Is.  $<L    All  letters  go  from  hence  to  Sydney,    al- 
though there  are  shipe  enoogh  direct  for  London.    The 
iMfion,  I  am  told,  is  this, — ^the  postmaster  here  has  5 
per  cent,  on  ^  the  cash  he  can  raise  ;  and  on  that 
Mconnt  they  are  sent  ronnd  about  for  the  nearest.    We 
are  peipetoally  reminded  of  the  old  school  chimes^ — 
'  To  be—to  do — and  to  snffer.''   At  eyery  torn  yon  take 
there  is  something  to  pay.    Yon  get  ont  of  the  ship  into 
a  boat,  and  pay  2s.  6d.  to  be  set  on  shore.    When  you 
reach  the  shore,  a  person  is  ready  with  a  one-horse  cart 
to  take  yon  to  the  riyer  Yarra  for  3s., — two  miles  and  a 
half ;  to  go  oyer  the  Yarra,  8d.    Yon  next  bring  your 
goods  and  luggage  to  the  town, — lOs.  per  ton.    You  will 
find  at  the  Wharf  a  Custom-house — ^the  only  sign  of 
dviliiation.     Another  sign   of  ciyilisation — they  are 
ready  again  to  be  paid  for  wharfage  where  there  is  no 
wharf,  Uie  place  being  rather  worse  than  God  and  Na* 
tore  made  it,  man  haying  trampled  into  mud  that  which 
Natare  left  smooth  greensward.    The  first  day  I  came 
to  Melbourne  along  with  my  brother,  and  the  other  pas- 
wogera  m  their  boat^ — a  boat  which  they  had  built  in 
Portamottth.    In  addition  to  our  being  as  sharply  looked 
after  as  so  many  thieyes  on  the  custom-house  quay, 
(God  saye  the  mark  !)  in  our  absence,  to  obtain  clear- 
aaees  for  goods  at  the  other  custom-house  in  the  town, 
the  boat  was  seized  by  a  busy-body  of  the  said  customs 
for  «4  having  a  name  on  U.    Belonging  to  six  persons, 
how  was  it  likely  !  and  how  could  persons,  landing  for 
the  iirst  time,  know  anything  of  the  by-laws  of  Mel- 
bonne  1    We  Ibund  the  boat  taken  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Yarra,  marked  with  the  Goyemment  broad  arrow. 
Thii  was  the  first  m^*^  of  the  Melboumites'  hospitality 
to  us  strangers,  on  our  first  touching  their  shores.    I 
fMmd  my  brother,  and  other  owners  of  the  boat,  using 
all  goitje  irords,  and  reasonable  arguments,  to  obtain 
the  ponesrioQ.  i^  the  boatr-«nd  all  of  no  ayail ;  the 
amom-honse  gents  oondpling  with  them,  and  wishing 
it  were  in  their  power  to  giro  it  up.    Tired  13/t  such 
laiooUi  blarney,  I  spoke  plain  English  to  them.    I  soon 
had  their  metal  up  ;   and  then,  that  they  might  cool  a 
Httle  in  our  absence,  I  told  them  I  should  haw  apreUp 
statement  to  giye  of  their  gentlemanliness  and  hospi- 
taltty,  and  courtesy  to  emigrants,  being  come  out  myid/ 
t$  Poii-PkUip  wurUy  for  the  pnrpoee.    The  day  after, 
we  found  what  I  had  said  about  the  itatement  had  had 
its  effect.    The  boat  was  giyen  up  to  us  at  once,  and 
without  even  a  fine,  which  the  day  before  was  eonfiscat- 
id  to  Government  sans  remorse.    Still  they  oonceived 


they  did  us  a  great  fkvour,  talcing  into  oonsidexation  tbt 
hard  things  I  had  said  of  them. 

Above  all  things,  it  is  the  greatest  folly  for  emigrants 
to  bring  out  servants — ^men  or  women — with  them ;  they 
leave  almost  immediately.  Two  fiunilies  oiUy  on  board 
the  **  Lord  Goderich"  brought  servants,  and  both  have 
left,  or  are  about  to  leave.  Mr.  Hall,  a  tent-neighbour 
of  ours— for  we  dwell  in  tents — ^brought  out  a  servant- 
man  with  him,  and  he  has  left  him  in  the  space  of  a 
fortnight.  Two  vessels  have  come  in  ttom  Englhnd 
since  ours,  the  ^  Lousia  Campbell"  and  the  **  Ghbia." 
The  governess  of  a  &mily  on  board  the  **  (3iina*'  was 
yesterday  (Sunday)  married  to  a  rich  settler  here.  So 
much  for  paying  the  paeeage  of  Mrwinto— K>ther8  reaping 
the  benefit  of  your  money. 

Alas !  for  Melbourne — Australia  Felix  iB  a  portion  of 
New  South  Wales.  Would  it  were  not  1  The  money 
which  goes  fh>m  hence  to  Sydney  keeps  Melbourne  poor. 
Thwtt-ninb  ibovsand  rovNDS,  and  ons  HuifDasD  thov- 
BAJin  POUNDS,  sum  after  sum,  sale  after  sale— the  land 
proceeds  go  to  Sydney  ;  and  the  Government  revenues 
are  voted  away ;  £70,000  at  once  to  New  Zealand, 
and  other  sums  to  other  plaoes  ;  but  what  is  expended 
at  Port-Philip  1  We  have  no  road;  the  town  it  knee- 
deep  in  mnd,  or  in  dry  weather  eclipeed  in  its  own  duet ; 
There  is  no  bridge  over  the  Yarra ;  the  place  is  left  to 
itself,  fine  infant  town  as  it  is,  as  though  it  were  a  beg- 
gar's brat,  to  wallow  in  its  own  filth,  and  to  be  choked 
by  its  own  dust.  Nothing  is  expended  on  it  by  the  Go- 
vernment. The  only  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence 
of  a  government,  is  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  doien 
soldiers,  the  cnstom-house|  and  the  Government  auc- 
tioneer. The  Sydney  Government  is  a  reeev^ing  Oo9em- 
meni !  Alas  I  for  such  paternity.  I  say,  God  help 
Melbourne  1    There  is  nothing  else  for  it. 

The  land  is  a  pleasant  and  desirable  land  enough ; 
but  until  we  have  a  governor  of  our  own,  direct  from 
England,  I  could  not  conscientiously  advise  any  person 
to  emigrate  here.  Persons  who  come  out  to  this  place 
find  themselves  miserably  deceived  in  the  price  of  land. 
They  read  of  its  being  obtained  at  128.  per  acre.  They 
expect  to  have  it  at  that  price,  or  near  it ;  to  see  it 
before  it  is  sold  ;  and  being  able  to  fix  upon  it  imme* 
diately.  They  must  wait  a  month  or  two  for  land  sales. 
Perhaps  they  want  country  sections  ;  and  none  axe  put 
up,  or  sections  not  worth  having.  Bad  land,  and  with- 
out river  frontage — consequently  not  worth  a  farthing— 
that  land  may  be  had  for  this  sum  ;  whilst  good  ImmI, 
well  watered,  will  fetch  an  immense  price.  &me  of  the 
surveyors  do  not  themselvee  exactly  imoir  the  demarci^ 
tions  of  the  survoyod. 


III. 
MR.  RICHARD  HOWITT  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 


MitBoimiix,  PoBT  Philup,  New  SottB  Wales, 
July  Wtky  1840. 

Dkae  Beotbeb, — All  our  friends  andfellow  emigrants, 
sooner  or  later,  have  had  letters  from  their  relations  in 
Eagland,  except  us.  Some  of  them  also  have  had  nevrs- 
papen ;  a  thh^,  however,  of  rare  occurrence,  the  post- 
ofiees  of  these  and  the  parent  country  being  distinct,  a 
^iiadviDtage,  amongfet  many  others,  which  this  unfor- 
tvoate  country  labours  under.  New^apers  could  be  for- 
warded to  us  iT  something  were  paid  upon  them,  or  if 
thej  were  made  up  into  a  parcel.  I  should  not  vrrite  to 
von  now,  save  that  tiiere  are  some  things,  with  regard 
to  this  region,  which  ought  to  be  made-generally  knovm 
to  the  EogHfih  people,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  More- 
over, a  friend  of  ours,  one  of  our  tent-residents,  is  going 
orer  to  Lannceston,  V.  D.  L.  ;  and  thus  by  paying  4d. 
in  that  place,  I  avoid  the  imposition  of  David  Kelsh, 
oor  postuofiter,  into  whose  purse  must  drop  Is.  6d. 


for  every  letter  transmitted  hence  to  England.  What  % 
shame  it  is  that  these  colonies  are  not  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  trith  her  Majesty's  olker  oolonietf 

We  have  been  here  tiie  quarter  of  a  year,  and  ought 
by  this  timo'to  know  something  of  Australia  Felix. 
Whence  it  derived  this  felicitous  name  God  knows,  and 
Major  Mitchell ;  but  certainly  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
country.  It  is,  however,  deservedly  oalled  the  Laud  of 
Promieei  performance  lying  yet  in  speculation.  Th6 
land  has  grown  gold  to  those  who  have  bought  and  sold 
it,  almost  at  present  its  only  growth.  It  is  neither  a 
Uuid  of  rivers  and  springs  of  water,  nor  does  it  overflow 
with  milk  and  honey :  honey  there  is  none,  and  milk  is 
6d.  per  irfnt.  I  have  read  in  the  Port  Philip  papers  a 
document  of  Lord  John  Russell's,  addressed  to  the 
Emigration  Board  newly  formed  for  the  colonies ;  where- 
in he  points  it  out,  as  one  of  their  duties,  to  divest  the 
information  they  impart,  of  all  poetical  colouring.  Now, 
this,  without  his  Lordship's  laying  any  charge  upon  me. 


»T2 


IKWERS.  ON.  EMK3EATI0N  TO  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  Ac; 


I  w^lA  feoon  as  I  have  Biiffloieiit  health  and  leiBiire, 
Jwfft**  as  a  dnijf  gratuitously  to  the  public.  In  the 
MISitime  I  will  mention  a  few  of  our  and  the  country's 
fHerances.  We  wese.  led  to  expect  a  most  delicious 
climate,  the  thermometer  seldom  higher  than  90,  or 
lower  than  45.  On  July  8d  it  was  as  low  as  25,— -there 
was  ice  an  inch  thick  in  the  wash-hand  baidn,  and  by 
noon,  89  sudden  and  intense  was  the  change,  that  it  was 
up  at  85.  This,  of  course,  was  in  our  tent,  where  all 
skyey  influences  are  more  strongly  felt.  We  hare  had, 
I  can  asjtare  you,  enough  cold  weather  ;  and  I  attribute 
to  these  eztMmes  of  temperature,  an  attack  of  dysentery, 
whieh  haS)  in  nearly  a  week's  time,  shrunk  me  to  skin 
and  bone. 

Another  of  the  disadrantages  attending  Australian 
Emigration,  is  the  length  of  time  before  you  can  pur- 
chase land  and  locate  yourself  upon  it.  We  under- 
stood that  we  could-  haye  any  part  of  tiie  country  we 
might  fix  upon,  surveyed,  and  put  up  by  auction;  but 
this  we  find,  like  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  a  fkble. 
It  is  so  In  the  Sydney  country  andMn  Van-Dieman's 
Land ;  and  there,  if  the  selector  pays  for  the  sunrey  and 
does  not  purchase,  he  is  repaid  by  the  purchaser.  All 
who  come  out  hither  must  either  purchase  at  second- 
hand, or  wait  fbr  a  GrOTemment  land  sale.  Not  choosing 
to  do  the  former  of  these  altematires,  he  must  either  live 
like  a  gipsy,  in  a  tent,  or  endure  many  exorbitant 
charges  in  a  new  settlement ;  and  eyen  then  he  will  have 
to  submit  to  some. '.  After  waiting  for  seTeral  months  the 
sale  day  arrives,  and,  to  his  mortification,  there  are  only 
town  allotments  to  be  sold,  and  he  wants  a  country  sec- 
tion. The  first  week  that  we  landed,  there  was  a  land 
sale,  but  there  was  no  land  that  suited  us.  Consequently 
we  ha4  to  wait,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  voyage  from 
England,  from  April  the  5th,  to  June  the  10th,  before 
we  had  any  opportunity  of  pnrehasing.  At  the  next 
land  sales  town  allotments  .alone  will  be  sold/ in  Mel- 
bourne, Williams-Town,  and  Ghilong ;  and  the  emigrants 
who  are  now  arriving,  or  those  who  could  not  supply 
themselves  at  the  June  sales,  must  wait,  and  linger  and 
wait.  Surely  they  will  not  forget  this  is  the  Lcmd  of 
Promite,  Au^^raUa  Fdix  !  and  that  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
something  in  prospective.  If  the  lands  were  sold  in  too 
liberal  quantities  at  first,  the  Government  has  amended 
that  indiscretion ';  those  who  purchased  have  some  leisure 
allowed  them  to  retail  their  speculations  out  again :  and 
thus,  betwixt  the  saies,  men's  land  appetites  are  sharp- 
ened, and  the  present  dribblings  keep  it  on  edge. 

The  soil  is  not  generally  of  so  rich  a  quality  as  was  repre- 
sented to  us  in  England.  Hany  who  came  out  with  us 
are  dissatisfied ;  some  have  settled  in  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  some  will  return,  as  soon  as  they  have  realised  their 
expenses  out,  to  Edgland.  Port  Philip,  or  rather  Aus- 
tralia Felix,  has  disadvantages  to  contend  with  that  the 
other  colonies  in  this,  part  of  the  world  have  not :  the  old 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land 
also,  have  abundance  of  cheap  labour ;  and  it  is  to  main- 
tain, in  their  superiority,  these  old  colonies,  that  the 
proceeds  of  our  Melbourne  lands  in  creat  measure  go. 
Afier  more  ikan  £800>000  ha$  been  reidized,  so  utterly  is 
the  place  neglected,  that  there  are  no  a^rfs,  yet  t»ere 
are  nthwrf  eharget;  no  hndgee,  no  roade^  save  such  as  are 
the  result  of  individual  industry  and  enterprise.  There 
is  a  shallow  and  dangerous  tey,  in  which  almost  every 
ship  of  any  sise  is  aground ;  yet  there  are  no  lighthouses, 
no  pilots.  There  has  been  time  enough  wherein  to  dis- 
pose of  by  auction  more  than  £800,000  worth  of  the 
public  lands,  yet  there  has  been  no  time  to  flMilitate 
commerce,  or  to  provide  a  safe  entrance  to  the  bay  of 
Port  Philip  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  .Messrs. 
Morris  and  Dellanoy,  two  enterprising  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  offering  their  services  as  pilots  in 
the  bay,  risked  their  lives,  and  lost  them,  by  going  down 
last  week,  in  a  palloy  little  boat,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
*'MelliBh,"  from  England,  wUeh  was  fost  aflnwiid  in 


the  bay.  I  knew  Dellanoy  well ;  he  had  been  at  oar 
tents,  and  had  gone  down  in  our  boat  with  us  from  Mel- 
bourne to  WiUUms-Town.  .  Our  port,  had  he  lived,  and 
beim*  properly  appointed,  would  nave  had  a  good  pilot 
in  him.. 

Another  of  pur  Melbourne  disadvantages  is,  its  Go- 
vernment is  at  Sydney. '  This  is  its  greatest  calauitj. 
Before  you  can  arrest  a  person  for  debt,  you  must  obtaiii 
a  writ  in  Sydney.  It  monopolises  all  the  law,  and,  I 
think,  all  the  divinity, — ^for  the  substantial  stone  ehirch, 
which  is  nearly  half  built,  has  been  deserted  for  more 
than  two  months,  for  this  simple  reason,  the  ftindg  ue 
eihansted.  Thus  the  pleasantest  eminence  in  Melbourne 
displays  a  grievous  want  of  religion,  or  of  Episoopaliao 
spirit  amei^fst  ^  Melboumites. 

Salaries  are  |>aid  to  protectors  of  the  blacks,  yet  the 
blacks  are  wiproteeted.  Hei-e  is  a  mounted  poUee,  well 
paid  no  doubt,  and  ready,  on  most  occasions,  to  proceed 
to  any  place  where  a  white  man  has  been  killed  by  the 
natives.  When  the  police  force  was  applied  to  m  a  oim 
of  outrage  on  the  Werebee  river,  their  reply  to  the  set- 
tlers was,  that  they  could  render  them  no  asristaoce. 
There  is  little  protection  for  either  person  or  property 
at  the  squatting  stations.  Whites  and  blacks  very  often 
kill  each  other.  You  meet  with  very  many  people  who, 
you  feel  pretty  certain,  must,  in  their  defence,  have  been 
compelled  to  shoot  the  natives.  Some  of  the  settlers  at 
out-stations,  when  asked  how  they  manage  with  the 
blacks,  saic^  ^  Oh,  we  were  harassed  by  them  fbr  some 
time  at  first ;  but  we  gave  them  a  good  taUnmg  to^  and 
they  have  been  quieter  since."  What  the  good  tottis^  to 
means,  needs  no  comment.  The  natives  are,  most  assur- 
edly, a  miserable,  wortiiless,  and  treacherous  race ;  still, 
after  all,  human  beings.  We  gave  up  squatting  lather 
than  place  ourselves  in  the  disagreeable  sitaation 
of  killing  or  being  killed  by  such  hideous  creatnres. 
Whilst  the  police  force  is  insufficient,  and  the  Govern- 
ment supine,  the  settlers  are  only  mfe  through  their 
number,  and  being  well  armed.  More  than  thirty  whites 
have  been  missed,  and  never  heard  of,  besides  what  the 
blacks  are  known  to  have  murdered.  The  papers  here 
abound  with  recorded  murders.  The  last  week  the 
Port  PMltp  ChuaObe  contained  an  advertisement,  oibriag 
a  reward  of  £50  for  a  chief  called  Jacka  Jacks,  a  bhick 
whom  I  have  seen  hereabout.  It  seems  he  and  some 
other  natives,  armed,  went,  and  finding  a  hut-keeper 
alone,  murdered  him.  The  reward  is  offered  by  the 
owners  of  fte  station,  not  by  Ike  Government ! 

There  has  been  a  public  meeting  here,  and  a  petition 
sent  ftom  it  to  the  Home  Government,  setting  fbrtfa  our 
forlorn,  ungovemed  condition,  and  praying  that  we  may 
have  a  gownor  of  our  own.  I  know  not  how  reason- 
able this  procedure  may  be  thought  by  Lord  John 
Russell ;  but  were  a  government  to  be  acoorded  to  us, 
and  were  La  Trobe  &e  real  goremor,  instead  of  the 
shadow,— trith  this  and  with  a  more  liberal  and  wise 
policy  t^n  has  hitherto  been  pursued  towards  us,— then, 
but  not  till  then,  is  there  any  chance  of  our  being  pe^ 
manently  prosperous.  In  the  pres^it  state  of  things, 
although  we  have  purchased  a  darm  on  the  Yarra,  and  a 
part  of  a  town  allotment,  thereby  having  a  stake,  an 
interest  in  the  country,  yet  we  shall  not,  on  this  account, 
cry  up  the  land  as  Australia  Felix!!! 

After  all,  our  morality  is  to  be  contaminated  by  a  con- 
vict population.  Twenty-one  prisoners  of  the  crown  have 
been  sent  here  from  Sydney.  These  were  intended  to 
make  some  alteration  in  the  wofU  condition  of  our  pub- 
lic streets ;  yet,  by  their  coming,  one  of  the  loudest 
boasts  of  Australia  Felix  is  at  an  end.  There  are  con- 
victs in  the  land, — evil  leaven  in. the  lump.  My  paper 
is  drawing  to  its'  close,  but  the  subject  is  only  prefM^d 
here.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  address,  at 
greater  length,  and  when  I  know  still  more  of  the  coun- 
try, one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  English  papeis. 
This  do  with  as  you  think  fit 
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WHAT  SHOULD  THE  KIRK  DO  NOW ! 

"  I  find  tbat  I  cftnnot,  u  a  Seotehman,  u  a  oitizen  of  a  great  and  loyal  commonity,  set  mjaelf  as  a  Chnrcliman  and  Pres- 
bjteriaii,  in  opooeitioa  to  the  kno^wn  and  re^watedly  deelsmd  and  acted  upon  laws  of  the  buid.  I  have  long  seen,  and  still 
M,  iw  lafetj  for  the  drarch,  but  much  and  inevitable  danger  and  rain  in  her  omnard  eonzse  ;  and,  in  consequence,  have  firmly 
lootTsd  that,  from  henceforth,  /  will  wash  mj  hands  of  the  bnsineBs/'— Pr^^issor  GUUsjpie^  St,  Andmn. 


What  the  Ghuich  should  do  now  is  plain — ^undo 
what  they  have  done,  and  begin  again  on  a  new 
and  a  more  heroic  strain.  With  Jesuitry  and  legal 
pettifoggery,  and  half-measures,  the  public  never 
bare,  and  it  is  ihe  praise  of  human  nature  that  they 
oerer  can  have,  any  hearty  sympathy.  Hero- 
worship,  notwithstanding  the  lamentations  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  (when  the  blue-deyils  tweak  him,)  is  a  thing 
not  uofiommon,  eren  in  this  modem  age ;  but  the 
world  knows  its  heroes:  and  though  a  brilliant 
&0I,  and  a  magnificent  knaye,  may  here  and  there 
lure  enjoyed  their  parade  for  a  season,  it  is  rare 
tfaat  a  mean  person,  whose  trumpeter  is  conceited 
ignorance,  and  his  train-bearer  a  shifting  attorney, 
can  fret  and  strut  his  hour  of  artificial  public  im- 
p<jrtance  with  any  tolerable  success.  Nothing  that 
was  both  foolish  and  base  has  ever  commanded  the 
Teneration  of  the  world  :  for  the  foolish  men  that 
lure  been  canonized  by  their  fellows  were  never 
l«se;  and  the  base  men  that  have  been  called 
great  were  never  fools.  But  the  Church  of  Scot- 
^d,  at  this  present  moment,  in  blowing  abroad  a 
clamour  of  iHDEPBimBircs,  is  doing  a  thing  which 
is  both  base  and  foolish :  foolish,  because  for  a  dog 
to  bark  at  the  moon,  and  for  state-servants  to  kick 
the  state-law,  can  never  be  accounted  wise  ;  base, 
because  to  eat  the  bread  of  covenanted  service,  and 
to  disown  the  yoke,  can  as  little  be  esteemed  hon- 
oorable.  Therefore  the  Church  of  Scotland  stands 
BOW,  and  so  long  as  she  maintains  her  present  un- 
dignified position,  must  stand,  without  the  pale  of 
imblie  sympathy.  A  WUneis  may  uplift  loud  tes- 
timony here — a  Banner  may  flaunt  proudly  there ; 
bvt  the  popular  soul  has  not  been  raised,  has  not 
been  moved,  has  not  been  touched  in  the  matter, 
exoept  in  the  curl  of  impatient  indignation,  or  the 
pUyfbl  cast  of  contemptuous  humour.  It  has  been 
•&  affiair  altogether  of  clerical  agitation,  and  such 
<>bedient  mud  as  the  plashing  of  immense  taUs  can 
^^  to  the  surface^  It  will  be  nothing  better — 
till  it  be  better  managed.  Aqtdla  non  capUU  mus- 
^»  The  people  undexstfuid  conunon  sense,  i^nd 


honest  dealing ;  they  do  not  understand  juridical 
juggle  and  ecclesiastical  equivocation. 

The  General  Assembly  of  our  Republican  Church 
meets  on  the  twentieth  day  of  this  month. 
That  many  men  will  go  to  that  meeting,  in  the 
present  excited  times,  driven  on  by  the  blind  in- 
stinct of  clerical  bluster,  like  a  big  blundering 
battering-ram,  beating  down  friend  and  foe  indis-. 
criminately,  is  to  be  expected.  The  ^  very  fervid 
genius  of  tiie  Scots"  is  not  wont  to  exhibit  itself 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  church 
afiairs ;  and  it  requires  the  prophetic  spirit  of  no 
Alexander  Peden  to  perceive,  that  many  mighty 
Nimrods,  who  are  now  rolled  about  in  the  mouths 
of  men,  have  been  doing  what  they  have  done,  and 
are  permitted  to  do  what  they  do  before  the  Lord, 
as  a  grand  modem  instance  of  that  ancient  prin- 
ciple of  divine  government — "  Whom  God  will 

DBSTBOY  HE   FIRST  MAKES  THEM  MAD."      But  mad- 

ness  belongs  not  permanently  to  the  majority  of 
men— it  comes  proverbially  by  fits  ;  and  if  it  does 
not  achieve  a  broken  head  momentiy,  it  is  certain 
to  cure  itself  anon, — as  the  blast  cracks  its  cheeks 
the  sooner,  the  more  outrageously  it  blows.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  probable  perhaps,  that  the  As- 
sembly, whose  convocation  we  now  wait,  may  be 
composed  of  a  majority  of  men  willing  to  think 
reasonably,  and  to  act  honestly.  To  the  attention 
of  such  men  we  beg  leave,  with  all  respect,  to  sub- 
mit the  one  or  two  simple  considerations  which 
foUow. 

In  the  first  place,  not  as  an  essential  element  of 
the  case,  but  as  a  preliminary  matter  of  most  vital 
concernment,  the  church  ought  seriously  to  consider 
the  fact  which  we  have  already  stated,  that  the 
mingled  matter  0/ Nan^Intrusian  and  Church  Inde- 
pendencCy  aa  it  has  hitherto  been  managed^  hoe  not 
been  able  to  command^  but  rather  has  wry  strongly 
repelled  thepMie  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  Does  any  person  doubt,  seriously,  that 
this  is  the  fact?  The  Parisian  press  may  not  re- 
present fairly  the  public  opinion  of  France.  Thera 
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are  five  millions  of  provincial  landholders,  whom  it 
certainly  does  not  represent  fairly ;  but  the  British 
press,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  taken  not  by 
sections  but  as  a  whole,  does  represent  the  public 
opinion  of  Great  Britcdn  unquestionably;  inso- 
biuch  that  there  is  no  proposition  with  regard  to 
our  social  state  more  true  than  this — ^that  that  opi- 
liion  which  is  expressed  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  public  prints  of  Great  Britain  belonging  to  all 
parties,  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
British  people— is  the  public  opinion  of  the  day. 
Now,  if  the  reasonable  men  among  tlie  clergy  will 
try  this  test,  the  fact  must  stare  them  in  the  face 
palpably,  that  the  church,  in  her  present  dpinga,  is 
not  supported  by  the  public  opinion  of  this  coun- 
try. Number  her  advocates  in  the  press  by  tens, 
and  her  adversaries  by  hundreds  ;  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical scale  will  yet  be  too  heavily  laden.  Neither 
can  the  church  pretend  that  she  despises  the  wit- 
ness of  the  press.  She  has  raised  up  ^'  Witnesses" 
for  herself,  more  than]  one  ;  and  it  has  not  been 
found  that  these  sacred  newspapers  have  been  in 
any  wise  behind  their  secular  brethren,  in  those 
gallant  displays  of  the  wrath  of  man,  which  find 
their  most  natural  and  most  convenient  arena  in 
the  broad  sheet  of  the  periodical  pen.  Or  take  an- 
other test.  By  what  incomprehensible  blunder 
(as  .huge  as  Falstaff's  lies)  has  it  come  to  pass 
that  a  set  of  men,  making  much  noise,  and  giving 
themselves  out  for  something  in  the  world,  have 
set  about  compassing  a  vast  and  fundamental 
change  in  the  public  law  of  the  land,  without 
securing  to  themselves  the  co-operation,  or  at  least 
the  connivance,  of  any  one  of  the  three  great  poli- 
tical parties  which  influence  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  parliament?  Even  the 
Puseyites,  with  their  monkish  drivel,  and  sacer- 
dotal extravagance,  command  at  least  part  of  a 
party.  The  men  who  have  had  influence  enough  to 
make  the  Quarterfy  Review  the  pulpit  of  their 
priestly  prelections  are  not  to  be  despised  even 
now,  though  No.  90.  certainly  was  an  accident 
somewhat  unhappy.  But  what  party,  or  part  of  a 
party,  will  lend  itself  as  an  accoustic  chamber  to 
the  brays  and  bellowings  of  those  Established  In- 
dependents, who  now  Hildebrandize  it  valiantly  in 
our  Protestant  fatherland ;  conceiting  themselves,  by 
the  mere  noise  of  multiplied  bluster,  to  be  fight- 
ing RuUion  Green  and  Drumclog  over  again ; 
and  before  God  and  the  blessed  angels,  because 
they  lack  wit  to  be  men,  persuading  themselves,  and 
lain  persuading  others,  that  therefore  they  are 
surcharged  with  saintship  to  be  martyrs? — ^Alack 
for  the  fact ! — ^the  lean  and  lamentable  fact ! — the 
party  of  the  Non-Intrusionists  consists  (if  such  a 
thing  can  be  said  to  have  any  consistence)  of  a  few 
stragglers  who  appear  to  be  many,  because,  like 
all  itinerants,  they  are  gifted  with  a  sort  of  ubi- 
quity, riding  about  like  Balaam,  on  the  back  of  an 
ass,  from  one  high  place  "to  another,  prophesying 
vainly;  and  who  may  gain  a  glorious  victory,  per- 
chance, if  Napoleon  gained  Rivoli  or  Austerlitz  by 
a  regiment  of  limber  sharpshooters,  makinga  furi- 
ous patter  from  behind  a  hedge.  The  party  of  the 
Independence-men  in  Scotknd  is  constituted  so,— 
a  nimble  lawyer  hei*e,  a  foolish  lord  there,  (for  the 


wise  lord,  snuffing  mischance,  withdrew,)  and  a 
host  of  SILLY  WOMEN ;  a  class  of  persons,  this  last, 
who,  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul  and  the  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  take  a  prime 
part  in  ecclesiaBtical  disturbances,  but  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  commanded  so  much  respect  from 
Apostojic  men  in  primitive  times,  as  from  pious 
presbyters  now.  Observe,  we  do  not  say  here,  tb&t 
these  and  sueh  persons  only,  eompose  the  party 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  extrinsic  state  patronage  in 
the  Christian  church ;  we  are  talking  of  the  min- 
gled matter  of  Non-Intrusion  and  Independence, 
as  it  has  been  blundered  into  a  tentative  existence, 
for  an  hour,  by  rash  and  foolish  men ;  and  we 
say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  persons  who  agi- 
tate this  matter  in  public  places,  are,  when  set 
against  the  whole  Scottish  people,  mere  stragglers 
and  flying  skirmishers,  and  of  no  public  account. 
The  church  has  got  herself  into  a  bog ;  she  brad's 
lustily,  like  a  whole  concert  of  croaking  frogs,  to 
get  out.  No  man  can  blame  her ;  but  let  no  man 
imagine  that  the  danger  is,  in  any  degree,  propor- 
tioned to  the  din.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Scotland  has  no  cannon  balls  ;  and  if  she  had,  her 
foremost  fighters,  who  now  abound  in  the  wish, 
happUy  lack  the  wit  to  use  them.  Let  them  lie, 
therefore,  where,  with  folly  prepense,  they  have 
lodged  themselves-^// M«|f  r^pefi^— flouncing  in  the 
mud,  like  a  mad  eel  self-baited.  No  hand  will  be 
reached  to  help  them ;  no  pitiful  tear  will  fall ; 
even  laughter  will  cease;  for  the  plight,  though 
absurd  enough,  is  too  serious  to  be  ludicrous.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  confessed  that  he  was  wrong 
in  the  late  matter  of  the  Canadian  seminary.  The 
church  must  even  retract  like  the  "great  and 
good"  soldier ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be,  that  ecdesiaft- 
tical  pride,  by  how  much  the  more  high  it  soars 
than  secular,  by  so  much  the  more  hardly  can 
it  be  brought  to  repentance. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second,  and  the  main  mat- 
ter. The  church  must  say  Pbcxavi  in  some  shape 
or  other,  or  the  ship  is  lost.  The  breese  is  up.  It 
is  madness  to  be  careering  it  flauntingly  with  stud- 
ding sails  in  these  times.  It  is  not  the  season  for 
churchmen  to  play  mad  pranks.  Pope  Gr^ory 
himself,  if  he  were  alive,  could  not  steer  them 
through  the  racket  which  they  have  raised ;  for  it 
is  the  nineteenth  century,  and  John  Locke  and 
Jeremy  Bentham  have  not  written  in  vain.  Let 
them,  therefore,  be  advised  by  one  who  wishes 
them  no  harm ;  let  them  take  down  theu*  top- 
galknts,  and  bring  in  their  flying  jibs,  and  see 
whether  they  will  not  sail  more  comfortably.  This 
is  what  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  do:  let 
them  undo  what  they  have  done,  and  begin  again 
on  a  more  sober,  but  which  also  shall  be  a  moie 
heroic  strain ;  for  heroism  does  not  necessarily  in*" 
ply  madness.  This  may  be  done  specially,  »od 
very  simply,  thus,— - 

The  Veto  Act  must  be  repealed  in  the  first  pl»ce> 
unconditionally;  and  the  admisswn  of  minwtepi 
into  the  kirk  must  be  oiderod  to  be  proceeded  with 
henceforth,  in  aU  respects,  according  to  the  laws 
and  practice  of  the  land,  as  before  the  passing  oi 
that  act.    Ordination  must  be  given  to  every  law- 
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fid  pTCflsntee,  as  a  spiritnal  induction,  indeed,  but 
as  the  neoeasary  counterpart  of  the  civil  right  with 
which  the  presentee  is  clothed.    If  it  be  degrading 
to  the  clerical  body  to  be  compelled  to  do  a  spi- 
n'taal  act,  at  the  wink  of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  is 
A  degradation  which  they  brought  upon  themselves, 
hy  throwing  themselves,  at  the  Reformation,  into 
the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  praying  for  his  pro- 
tection, accepting  his  pay,  and  spontaneously  con- 
senting to  hold  no  articles  of  faiUi  but  those  which 
should  bear  in  their  front  the  statutable  stamp.  It 
may  be  a  very  great  degradation  this.    The  Roman 
Pope  plainly  thinks  it  is,  and  we  think  so  also ; 
but  there  is  a  greater  degradation  still:  and  that 
is,  trifling  with  plighted  faith,  and  attempting 
to  slip  sneakingly  out  of  honourable  ei^gagements. 
Let  eveiy  man  bear  his  own  burden.    Let  every 
man  who  possesses  a  privilc^  pay  the  tax.     This 
is  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  God.    The 
iratch-dog,  whom  you  see  gnawing  that  bone  so 
comfortably,  wears  also  a  collar,  the  badge  at  once 
of  his  dignity  and  of  his  bondage.    The  pet-finch, 
that  warbles  amusement  to  my  lady's  leisure,  is 
not  liable  to  be  frosted  in  the  winter-time ;  but  for 
this  privily  it  is  kept  in  a  cage.    Such  is  the  plain 
ttate  of  the  case  with  regard  to  this  portentous 
church  turmoil.     Whoso  stands  by  tiie  law,  by 
the  law  let  him  also  fall.    All  the  lawyers  in  the 
vorid,  and  all  ihe  divines,  cannot  argue  away  the 
palpable  reasonableness  of  this  rule.     There  is 
something  stronger,  by  which  the  world  is  governed, 
than  law  and  theology;  and  ihis  something  is  the 
honest  heart,  wrhlch  God  (whatever  some  sour  di- 
mes may  preach)  has  not  been  uncareful  to  plant 
in  the  majority  of  himian  breasts.    By  this  honest 
heart  the  church-question  will  be  finally,  has  been 
already,  dedded,  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  coun- 
tnr.    The  experiment  of  undermining  has  failed ; 
patronage  must  now  be  overthrown.      Let  the 
church  submit^  for  she  must  submit,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  the  grievance ;  virrscit  vulnbre  virtus,  as 
the  Galloway  arms  have  it, — valour  is  not  ahoe^f  the 
wne  for  a  wound;  and  let  her  buckle,  when  the 
nw  is  healed,  for  a  new  fight  in  an  open  and  ho- 
nourable style.    Assuredly  John  Bull  is  not  the 
man  who  will  permit  either  party  to  deviate  an 
iota  from  the  strictest  rules  of  fair  play.    Instead 
of  a  factitious  collision  of  jurisdictions,  (got  up, 
for  the  iionce,  to  confound  weak  intellects,  and  to 
break  the  £a]l  of  tumbling  conceit, — ^nothing  bet- 
^0  we  shall  then  have  a  real  and  natural  colli- 
sion of  principles, — a  grand  moral  battle,  wherein, 
if  we  have  any  &ith  at  all  in  things  moro  divine 
than  teinds  and  teind-courts,  we  must  assuredly 
know  that  right  and  truth  iJiall  obtain  the  final 
Ti^iy.    It  is  in  vain  to  expect  salvation,  others 
VIM.    No  god  will  descend  from  heaven  to  untie 
the  knot  which  a  man  has  twisted  about  his  own 
Mck;  and  as  for  further  tricks  and  subterfuges, 
the  administering  of  unlawful  oaths  to  licentiates, 
(which  has  been  talked  of,)  or  other  indirect  in- 
ventions—these stratagems,  as  certainly  as  they  aro 
in  their  own  nature  base  and  unworthy,  so  cer- 
tainly in]}  t]|^j  isBOL'^  in  ignominy  and  disgrace. 
It  )a  a  hard  thing  to  kick  against  the  pricks.    It 
is  a  hard  tbii^  for  the  heady  huffishpess,  ai^d  shift- 
Ko.  ux^nc-^vou  VIII, 


ing  desperation  of  foiled  ecclesiastics  to  hold  out 
for  any  time  against  the  sober,  compact  strength 
of  law  and  reason,  and  public  opinion,  in  a  Protes- 
tant laity.  The  House  of  Lords,  in  particular,  we 
may  be  assured,  is  a  fulling-mill,  strong  enough 
to  beat  any  clerical  cloth  into  decency.  Again, 
therefore,  we  say,  the  Church  must  submit;  and 
churchmen  must  confess,  that  in  this  one  case,  if 
never  before,  Presbyterian  councils,  which,  we  are 
credibly  assurod,  sometimes  may  err,  actually  havo 
erred.*  They  must  get  themselves  out  of  the  false 
position  before  they  can  find  themselves  in  the  true 
one ; — the  sham-fight  must  cease  beforo  the  real 
one  can  commence.  To  this  real  fight  the  Church 
must  now  make,  up  her  mind,  or  compromise  the 
matter  altogether,  covered  with  shame,  retiring 
back  from  the  imposing  stage  of  social  advance, 
into  the  neat  snug  parlour  of  her  own  country- 
manse,  where  the  serene  souls  of  Principal  Robext- 
son  and  Doctor  Blair  sway  benignant,  the  twin 
patron-saints  of  Moderatism,  the  Castor  and  Pollux 
of  our  whilom  Zion,  who  threw  oil  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ecclesiastical  waters  for  a  time,  and  two 
times,  and  half  a  time,  so  cunningly,  that  they  al- 
most seemed  to  have  achieved  a  sempiternal  stag- 
nation. This  easy  and  inglorious  exit  of  so  much 
talk  and  so  much  trouble,  those  who  are  not  con- 
tent to  anticipate,  can  prevent,  by  a  veiy  simple 
procedure.    It  is  this : 

The  Grenend  Assembly  of  the  Churoh  of  Scot- 
land, as  soon  as  possible  after  it  shall  have  repeal- 
ed the  veto  act,  and  allowed  the  present  laws  of 
the  churoh  to  resume  their  free  and  undisturbed 
operation,  must  pass  a  declaratory  act  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  such  as  was  passed 
in  the  year  17S6.  But  this  act  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  books  now,  as  it  did  then,  in  the 
shape  of  a  mere  abstract  isolated  assertion.  It 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  act  or  acts  of  a  clear, 
practical,  decided  character,  which  shall  give  the 
Scottish  people  some  assurance  that  their  ecclesiac"- 
tical  leaders  are  in  earnest,  and  that  the  new  evan- 
gelicals aro  not  minded  to  act  the  solemn  faroe.  of 
the  fair  and  foul  old  Moderates  over  again.  They 
must  pass  a  resolution  in  particular,  declaring 
that  the  Churoh  of  Scotland  is  a  thing  essentially 
republican  in  its  character  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  churoh-oflicers  to  strive,  with  bond  fide  per- 
severance, to  realize  this  character  as  much  as  poo* 
sible  in  the  detailed  branches  of  the  constitution. 
They  must  then  pass  an  act,  declaring  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  eldership  has  hitherto  been 
chosen,  (by  tho  minister,)  is  contrary  to  this  re- 
publican character  of  the  churoh ;  and  that  hence- 
forth the  elders  of  every  parish  shall  be  elected  freely 
by  the  members  of  the  churoh  in  each  parish.  Such 
an  act  seems  absolutely  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
to  any  change  of  the  law  of  patronage ;  because, 
without  it  we  cannot  even  know  what  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  Scottish  people  are  in  the  matter,  and 
we  shall  also  run  a  great  risk  of  playing  the  func- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  government  altogether  into 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  as  happened  in  Massa- 
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chusflets.*  '  Such  a  xneftBtlre,  also,  will  serve  to  re- 
move  completely  those  ugly  suspicions  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  leading  Churchmen  in  the  present 
agitation,  which  could  not  fail  to  he  raised  even  in 
the  most  charitable  minds,  by  the  auricular  con- 
fessions of  a  great  southern  doctor  to  a  wise  northern 
lord,  which  a  happy  chance  brought  before  the 
public.  The  Assembly  must  then  be  prepared  to 
eome  forward  with  some  definite  scheme  of  popular 
election  in  the  case  of  ministers,  which  shall  take 
the  place  of  patronage  as  now  practised  in  the 
church.  What  this  scheme  shall  be— whether  a 
direct-system  of  universal  suffrage,  as  the  Secession 
now  practises ;  or  some  machinery  of  the  nature  of 
a  standing  congregational  committee,  as  is  found 
to  work  not  ill  in  the  Episcopal  congregations  of 
Gotland — ^the  church  must  consider.  Only  some 
scheme  must  be  agreed  on ;  otherwise,  seeing  the 
church,  like  the  state  Conservatives,  are  always 
agreed  on  their  NO,  there  b  no  chance  for  our 
Yes. 

This  scheme  being  drawn  out,  and  agreed  on,  the 
Assembly  must  then  be  prepared  to  pass  a  declara- 
tory resolution,  to  the  efiBct  that  it  is  essential,  for 
the  good  and  well-being  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  lay-patronage  shall  cease,  and  that  the  scheme 
of  popular  election  (whatever  it  may  be)  shall  be 
introduced  in  its  stead.  A  special  commission  must 
then  be  nominated  by  the  Assembly  to  represent 
this  matter  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  time  being.  And 
the  Assembly,  simul  et  semel^  with  this  resolution, 
shall  pass  a  solemn  Act,  binding  themselves  by 
a  public  vow,  either  to  achieve  the  abolition  of 
patronage,  or  to  throw  up  the  emoluments  and 
privileges  of  the  establishment.  A  term  diould  be 
stated,  say  ten  or  fifteen  years,  (giving  time  for 
political  changes  and  chances,)  within  which,  if 
patronage  be  not  abolished,  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  as  an  establishment  shall  oease  to  be.  This 
procedure  is  clear,  fair,  and  honourable,  and  we 
may  say,  also,  heroic  in  a  modem  fashion,  though 
not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  the  old 
Scottish  heroism  of  Crookshank  and  M^Cormack, 
whose  names  are  read  on  the  sacred  stone  of  the 
Pentland.  As  the  church  is  now,  entangled  in 
iwlf- woven  meshes,  no  party  can  respect  it :  as 
the  church  shall  be,  adopting  the  unequivocal 
straight-forward  procedure  here  sketched,  no  per- 
son with  a  generous  heart  will  be  able  to  with- 
hold from  it  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  admira- 
tion. Whatever  opinions  men  may  entertain  with 
regard  to  the  general  policy  of  an  established 
religion,  and  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
the  Scottish  Establishment  in  particular,  they 
will,  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  be  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  and  vrill,  we  are  convinced,  will- 
ingly acknowledge,  that  the  churchmen  of  the 
Establishment  will  have  acted  like  honourable  and 
independent  men,  and  may  well  reap  that  harvest 
of  public  sympathy  and  respect,  which,  from  men 
80  acting,  is  never  permanently  withheld. 

In  all  that  we  here  say,  we,  of  course,  suppose. 


*  According  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Combe,  in 
his  Ute  pnbUoation  on  America,  vol.  iii. 


that  the  majority  of  the  present  anti-patroBAge 
agitators,  are,  in  thorough  earnest;  that  they  an 
honest  believers  in  the  popular  character  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  ;  and  that  they  really  do  look 
upon  state-patronage  as  a  grievance  so  great,  that 
a  Christian  church  cannot  exist  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition while  this  clog  hampers  its  neck.    If,  bow- 
ever,  the  real  state  of  the  fact  be,  that,  while  they 
look  upon  popular  control  in  the  Church  as  a  good 
thing,  they  consider  a  manse,  a  glebe,  and  a  teind- 
court,  as  a  better  thing,  they  will,  of  course,  act 
unwisely  in  not  sacrificing,  or  running  the  least  pos- 
sible risk  of  sacrificing,  the  latter  benefit  to  the  for- 
mer.   Let  them  hold  by  the  tithes  by  all  means 
stoutly,  while  they  consider  them  conducive  to  the 
salvation  of  souls,  and  while  they  submit  to  the  law 
of  the  magistrate,  by  whose  authority  these  con- 
tributions are  levied.    This  conduct  also  will  be 
consistent  and  honourable ;  and  those  who  consider 
the  action  foolish,  will  be  able  to  say  of  the  actor 
simply,  that  he  is  a  man-— for  hmmamm  ut  emre. 
Only,  after  the  racket  that  has  been  raised,  sach 
conduct,  though  honourable  enough  in  principle, 
will  not  fail  to  appear  ludicrous  in  the  circum- 
stances.    The  great  drama  that  is  being  acted 
now,  will  then  appear  only  as  a  storm  in  a  tea* 
kettle,  as  a  whiflF  of  ecdesiaBtical  gunpowder ;  a 
Presbyterian  bull^   pompously  disposing  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  which  belong  not  to  the 
Presbyterian  Pope ;  a  battle  of  squibs  and  crackers ; 
a  game  at  soldiers,  played  by  boys;  a  futile  fanfs- 
ronade  of  words,  that  cumbersome  wind  might 
escape^    And  as  for  the  martyrdom  that  was  so 
complacently  talked  of, — shades  of  Guthrie  and 
M'Kail,  let  us  not  insult  you  by  naming  it ! 

One  observation  we  shall  add»  No  change  of 
the  law  can  be  brought  about  in  this  oountiy, 
without  the  aid  of  some  influential  political  party ; 
and  the  Church  having  fallen  so  foolishly  between 
two  stools,  in  this  her  first  struggle  against  Patron- 
age, must  take  full  care,  in  her  second,  to  be 
backed  either  by  the  Libend  or  by  the  Tory  inte- 
rest ;  and  between  these  two  there  scarcely  seems, 
for  a  Scottish  churchman,  to  be  any  choice.  The 
Tories  are  the  natural  patrons  only  of  a  sacerdotal 
aristocracy,  as  is  the  Catholic  (for  we  must  not 
now  say  ProUgtanf)  Church  of  England.  True, 
they  have  ever  been  wont  to  make  a  fondling  of 
establishments ;  but  it  can  be  their  fondling  only 
so  long  as  it  is  a  child,  and  will  be  fondled.  With 
the  rough  independent  manhood  of  the  republican 
Church  of  Scotland,  Toryism  has  no  sympathy. 
Let  but  the  Christian  Church  afiirm  herself,  by 
self-generated — ^not  inoculated — fact,  out-and-out 
to  be  a  Church  on  her  own  account,  and  by  her 
own  virtue,  sheerly ;  and  she  will  straightway  find 
no  more  decided  enemy  to  her  dearest  rights  and 
privileges  than  the  genuine  English  Tory.  The 
Tories  have  always  been  forward  to  feed  the  Oiurch 
bountifully,  and  to  make  a  boast  of  their  liberality ; 
but  they  have  also  invariably  put  a  snaffle  into 
the  nostril  of  the  noble  steed,  that  it  might  pay 
for  its  com  in  sterling  submission.  Above  all 
mortal  things,  the  regukr  Tories  fear  a  free,  an 
independent,  and  a  popular.  Church.  Look  to 
Austria  and  Prussia  for  this,  if  you  will  not  be- 
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Here  us.    They  have,  some  of  them,  even  a  sluewd 
Buspidon  of  the  grand  truth,  that  the  Christian 
region  is  a  thing  essentially  democratic  and  equal- 
izing in  its  tendency;  that  fraternization,  not  sub- 
oniioation,  is  its  watchword ;  and,  with  this  evil 
ooiucieiice,  they  lie  in  anxious  wait  continually, 
kst  some  day  the  wicked  treachery  should  actually 
come  out,  which  they  have  practised  on  the  divine 
genias  of  gospel  truth,  degrading  it,  for  so  many 
ages,  into  the  ready  handmaid  of  despotism,  and 
transforming  God's  free  Church  into  a  normal 
•chool  for  all  manner  of  pusillanimity. — ^It  is  the 
grossest  of  all  delusions, — a  natural  monstrosity, — 
an  unnatural  wedlock, — a  profane  concubinage. 
Let  no  Scottish  churchman — ^let  uo  democratic 
Christian — ^leiui  upon  the  Toaiss ! 

May  we  hope  also,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever 
Is  done  in  the  present  General  Assembly,  may  be 
done  without  any  phylacteried  display  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Non-intrusion  oratory.  The  public 
ear  is  sick  of  the  banen  theme.   If  the  Strathbogie 


I  men  are  to  be  deposed,  let  them  be  deposed  at  once, 
with  as  few  words  as  possible.  There  is  a  certain 
sublimity  in  decision  of  conduct,  even  when  it  is 
the  decision  of  a  fool.  As  matters  now  stand,  much 
speaking  can  only  serve  to  fill  the  air  with  an  idiot 
trembling,  impotent  to  move  one  pebble  out  of  its 
place.  The  hour  is  ripe  to  have  done  with  the 
prating  heraldry  of  terrors  and  splendours  that 
shall  be.  Let  the  deed  show  what  is  meant.  The 
Rubicon  is  before  them — at  their  feet.  If  they 
have  courage  to  plunge  in,  let  them  plunge;  if 
not,  let  them  cease  to  sing  their  own  praises  con^ 
stantly  out  of  their  own  mouths,  boasting  them-* 
selves  to  be  Caesars  already,  when  the  sword  is 
only  half  drawn,  and  will  not  out.  The  public  will 
now  be  glad  to  see  something  done.  Let  the  foolish 
men  in  the  Church  throw  themselves  down,  likQ 
the  Sphynx,  and  break  their  heads,  the  law  hav- 
ing read  their  riddle.  Let  the  wise  men  do  dis- 
creetly, aQd  do  decidedly,  as  God  may  give  them 
grace, 
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Savs  incidentaUy,  through  the  chronicles  and 
annals  of  their  ^^  betters,"  the  people  of  the  most 
bighly^ivilized  nations,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
have  known  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  People, 
as  the  whole  world  has  yet  learned  of  the  exact 
social  condition  of  one-half  the  species.  The 
'^  Masses"  and  the  '*  Women"  have  been  passed 
OTer  by  history,  either  in  total  silence,  or  with  that 
s%ht  regard  which  argues  not  so  much  contempt 
as  indifferenoe.  It  was  worth  no  one's  while  to 
think  or  speak  of  the  ignoble  numerical  majority, 
aT«  as  they  served  the  immediate  purposes  of  their 
masters,  chiefs,  and  leaders.  Even  when  we  chance 
to  learn  the  consequences  of  some  irregular  or  in- 
ntrrectioBary  movement  of  the  vulgar  herd,  gene- 
nlly  the  causes  and  motives  remain  to  be  inferred  or 
guessed  at.  Latterly,  however — and  the  momentous 
fact  is  not  above  half  a  century  old,  if  so  much — 
the  People  and  the  Women  having,  for  some  time, 
Wi  awakened  to  thought  about  their  own  condi- 
tion, have  begun  to  speak  and  write  about  them- 
selves. They  have  found  exponents  of  their  feelings, 
and  wants,  and  discontents,  belonging  to  their  own 
Order,  among  the  self-taught  poets  and  story- 
tellers; and,  latterly  also,  among  the  political 
mechanics  and  artisans.  The  fact  seems  as  won- 
derful as  if  there  were  veritably  painters  at  last 
found  among  the  lions.  De  Foe,  and  one  or  two 
mfe,  had  indirectly  written  about  the  People — 
the  many;  and  Franklin,  and  a  few  others,  for 
them ;  but,  until  now,  their  social  condition  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  altogether  below  the 
dignity  of  history  and  of  literature ;  and  while 
volumes  were  compiled  to  narrate  the  history  of 
one  distant  Indian  campaign,  the  important  move- 
ments of  the  masses  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, and  the  west  of  Scotland,  have  been  limited 
to  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  a  few  lines  in.  an 
Annual  Register.    Yet  these  were  the  first  tumul- 


tuary and  s3nnptomatic  heavings  and  throes  of  the 
agitation  which  hasalready  led  to  important  change^ 
in  British  society,  and  which  promises  vast  results 
to  all  mankind.  The  first  man  among  the  people 
who  wrote  for  his  Order,  in  anything  approach- 
ing the  true  strain,  was  Cobbbtt  ;  and  as  our  eye 
accidentally  falls  upon  these  words  in  the  Passage 
in  the  Life  of  a  Radical^  we,  with  pleasure,  tran- 
scribe them : — ^^  Let  us  not,  with  all  the  faults  of 
William  Cobbett,  withhold  the  homage  which  is 
still  due  to  his  great  name."  If  any  man  fully 
deserve  the  title,  he  was,  indeed,  the  Luther  of  the 
Political  Reformation.  No  man  was  more  loyal  to 
the  cause  ;  none  ever  stood  more  stanchly  by  his 
Order.  He  was  a  main  instrument  of  the  change 
which,  silent  and  almost  unsuspected,  was  going  on 
during  the  long  course  of  the  anti-revolutionary  wars 
of  Europe ;  which  wars,  ushered  in,  in  England,  by 
brutal  and  incendiary  "  No  Popery"  and  "  ChurcL 
and  King"  mobs,  were  closed  by  Hampden  clubs 
and  Delegate  meetings.  In  the  interval,  the  masses 
had  ceased  to  riot,  save  when  instigated  by  the 
hired  spies  of  their  treacherous  government,  and 
had  concentrated  all  their  demands  in  self-govern- 
ment through  their  freely  chosen  representatives. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  the  Sunday  schools,  com- 
menced at  a  period  of  alarm  to  teach  the  people 
due  subordination  to  their  spiritual  and  political 
superiors,  began  to  be  felt,  limited  as  the  education 
obtained  in  ihem  was.  The  immortal  seed,  lying 
dormant  in  so  many  uncultured  minds,  b^gan  to 
germinate  in  a  few.  A  little  learning  was  found  a 
blessed  thing.  In  comparatively  few  years,  it 
brought  the  sort  of  men  who,  on  the  instigation  of 
their  superiors,  burnt  Dr.  Priestley's  house  about 
his  ears,  to  demand  the  Charter.  Even  those  who 
the  most  decidedly  repudiate  each  of  the  Five 
PointSy  must  confess  that  this  was  a  change  for  the 
better. — Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Pas- 
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t<iges  in  the  Life  of  a  Badiettl^  principally  as  it  forms 
a  record  of  this  change,  and  hecause  it  is  written 
hy  a  man  of  great  natural  talents,  who  was  one  of 
the  captains  or  lieutenants  of  the  Movement,  dur- 
ing the  important  five  years,  from  1816  to  1821. 
This  is  Samuel  Bamford,  whom  many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  to  have  been  introduced  to 
them  ili  our  pages,*  by  a  kindred  spirit,  if  of  higher 
intellect,  by  Ebenezer  Elliott  ;  and  whom  they 
must  have  seen  to  be  a  man  imbued  with  the  genuine 
poetical  fervour.  He  is  also  a  man  of  action  and 
humour ;  and  a  clear,  graphic,  and  spirited  narra- 
tor. Bamford*s  personal  narrative,  during  the 
memorable  years  alluded  to,  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared in  a  series  of  little  tracts,  comprehends  the 
best,  if  we  may  not  say  the  only,  connected  account 
which  we  have  yet  had  of  the  early  stages  of  the 
Movement  in  his  own  district.  Mr.  Bamford  has 
since  grown  an  older  and  a  wiser  man.  His  thotights 
about  Reform — ^not,  indeed,  its  objects,  but  the 
means  of  accomplishing  them — ^have  been  consider- 
ably modified  since  that  period ;  and  we  are  rather 
disappointed  at  finding  him  not  only  saying  that 
all  true  reform  should  begin  at  home,  and  that  a 
man's  first  interest  is  that  of  his  own  household, 
which  is  most  just  lind  wise,  but  that  a  prudent 
wprking-man's  exertions  should  also,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  end  there.  We  can  well  conceive  the 
disgust  which  a  man  like  Samuel  Bamford  must 
often  have  received  from  his  associates  in  the  good 
:work — ^from  the  vapouring,  the  conceit,  the  intem- 
perance, the  vaunting,  and  low  profligacy  of  too 
many  of  the  prominent  reformers; — ^but  are  good 
men  and  true  to  abandon  the  field  for  this,  or  for 
any  cause? 

The  close  of  the  war  found  Samuel  Bamford 
working  at  his  trade  of  a  silk- weaver  in  his  native 
i-illage  of  Middleton,  where  he  still  remains.  He 
was,  though  young,  already  known  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  as  a  poet ;  he  was  a  good  reader  and 
an  expert  writer  ;  then  and  still  no  small  accom- 
plishments in  his  station  :  and,  in  virtue  of  them, 
he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Hampden  Club, 
which  was  organized  in  the  village.  Major  Cart- 
wright  had  shortly  before  perambulated  England 
and  Scotland  on  a  political  mission  ;  and  although 
we  hear  nothing  of  his  appearance  at  Middleton,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Club  was  there,  as  in  many  other 
localities,  the  fruit  of  his  patriotic  labours.  The 
Middleton  Club,  as  its  Secretary  relates,  prospered. 

The  number  of  members  increased ;  the  fhnds,  raised 
by  contributions  of  a  penny  a-week,  became  more  than 
sufficient  for  ail  outgoings ;  and,  taking  a  bold  step,  we 
soon  rented  a  chapel,  which  had  been  given  up  by  a 
society  of  Kilhamite  Methodists.  This  place  we  threw 
open  for  the  religious  worship  of  all  sects  and  parties, 
and  there  wo  held  our  meetings  on  the  evenings  of  Mon- 
day and  Saturday  in  each  week.  The  proceedings  of 
our  society ;  its  place  a^  meeting,  singular  as  being  the 
first  place  of  worship  occupied  by  reformers  (for  so  in 
those  days  we  were  termed,)  together  with  the  services 
of  religion  connected  with  us,  drew  a  considerable  share 
of  public  attention  to  our  transactions,  and  obtained  for 
the  leaders  some  notoriety.  They,  like  the  young  aspi- 
rants of  the  present,  and  all  other  days,  whose  heiMls  are 
as  warm  as  their  hearts,  could  sing  with  old  John  Bun- 
yan — 

— 

♦  TaW$  Magainm  for  April,  1835.      . 


*'  Th«n  fancies  fly  away, 
We  fear  not  what  men  say.** 

Several  meetings  of  delegates  from  the  surrounding 
districts  were  held  at  our  chapel,  on  which  occasions  the 
leading  reformers  of  Lancashire  were  generally  seen  to- 
gether. These  were  John  Knight,  of  Manchester,  cot- 
ton-manufacturer ;  William  Ogden,  of  Manchester,  letter- 
press printer,  afterwards  immortalized  by  Canning  as 
the  ''revered  and  ruptured  Ogdcn;"  and  William  Ben- 
bow,  of  Manchester,  shoemaker. 

We  need  not  give  more  names,  but  cannot  for- 
bear the  enumerator's  closing  reflections : — 

About  half  of  them  are  in  their  graves ;  the  remainder 
I  hope  may  live  to  see  the  bread  found,  which  so  long 
ago  they  ^  cast  upon  the  vraters."  Let  not  any  man 
despise  the  humble  workers  of  a  great  change:  snch 
have  often  been  the  forlorn  hope  of  truth  against  error— 
of  right  against  wrong.  Let  no  Christian  contemn  hum- 
ble ^ginnings :  such  were  they  in  life's  station,  who  cast 
the  seeds  of  living  bread  in  the  wilds  of  Gralilee,  from 
whence  it  spread  to  Antioch,  and  to  proud  Rome. 

They  had  not  long  gone  on  thus,  quietly  and 
well,  until  spies  appeared  among  them.  At  one 
important  meeting,  when  it  was  proposed  to  send 
forth  missionaries  or  delegates  to  awaken  slumber- 
ing Yorkshire,  the  first  spy,  if  he  really  were  such, 
appeared : — 

At  this  meeting  a  man  of  the  name  of  William  Wilson 
appeared  as  the  delegate  firom  Moston ;  he  was  known 
to  several  present,  and  being  considered  a  good  Refor- 
mer, was  chosen  secretary  for  the  occasion.  He  thus 
took  copies  of  all  the  resolutions  and  proceedings.  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  in  communica- 
tion with  the  police  of  Manchester.  He  then  left  the 
country,  abandoning  his  wife  and  a  young  fsimily  of 
children ;  and  was  next  heard  of  as  a  police  officer  at 
London,  to  which  place  his  wife  and  children  followed 
him.  Whether  or  not  he  is  in  the  present  force,  I  hare 
not  heard ;  but  there  was  recently  a  man  of  his  namei 
whose  marks  were,  S.  38.    Can  this  be  our  first  traitor  I 

The  existence  of  undoubted  traitors,  of  hired 
Grovemment  spies,  soon  became  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety. The  views  of  the  Reformers  were,  at  that 
time,  comparatively  moderate.  They  contended, 
indeed,  for  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual  Parlia- 
ments ;  that  no  placeman  or  pensioner  should  sit 
in  Parliament ;  and  that  every  twenty  thousand  of 
the  male  inhabitants  of  proper  age  should  consti- 
tute an  electoral  district. 

It  was  not  until  we  became  infested  by  spies,  been- 
diaries,  and  their  dupes— distracting,  misleadtng,  ud 
betraying — that  physical  force  was  mentioned  amongst 
us.  After  that  our  moral  power  waned ;  and  what  we 
gained  by  the  accession  of  demagogues,  we  lost  hy  their 
criminal  violence,  and  the  estrangement  of  real  firiends. 

The  author  has  now  considerably  modified  his 
original  views ;  and  fears  that  annual  parliaments 
would,  from  "  the  hell  broke  loose"  of  general  elec- 
tions, prove  **  an  annual  curse." 

When  the  Hampden  Clubs  had  been  fully  or- 
ganized throughout  the  country,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  (!)  the  Grand-Master,  issued  a  mandate,  sum- 
moning delegates  from  every  club  to  meet  in  Lon- 
don to  discuss  a  Reform  Bill  which  was  to  le  pre- 
sented to  Parliament ;  and  Samuel  Bamford  was 
appointed  delegate  from  Middleton.  Upon  this 
occasion  he  saw,  not  without  awe  and*  wonder, 
which,  however,  lessened  by  proximity,  all  the 
leaders  of  the  period.  Bamford  is  among  the  first 
of  the  people's  Clarendpns ;  and  soipe  of  his  sketches 
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h&Te  great  Talue,  as  ihis  of  Hunt^  who  poasessed  all 
the  physical  and  some  of  the  moral  qualities  of  a 
popular  demagogue.  To  see  him  was,  to  a  rustic 
Reformer,  an  event : — 

Of  Mr.  Hunt  I  had  imbibed  a  high  opinion ;  and  his 
fist  appearance  did  not  diminish  my  expectations.  He 
Wis  gentlemanly  in  his  manner  and  attire, — six  feet  and 
better  in  height,  and  extremely  well  formed.  He  was 
dressed  m  a  blue  lapelled  coat,  light  waistcoat  and  ker- 
seys, and  topped  boots ;  his  leg  and  foot  were  about  the 
firmest  and  neatest  I  oTer  saw.  He  wore  his  own  hair ; 
it  iras  in  moderate  quantity,  and  a  little  grey.  His  fea- 
tures were  regular,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  youthAil 
blandness  about  them,  which,  in  amicable  discussion, 
pve  his  &ce  a  most  agreeable  expression.  His  lips  were 
delicately  thin  and  receding;  but  there  was  a  dumb 
Qtteranee  about  them  which,  in  all  the  portraits  I  have 
seen  of  him,  was  never  truly  copied.  His  eyes  were 
bine  or  light  grey — ^not  very  clear  nor  quick,  but  rather 
lieaTy,  except,  as  I  i^fterwairds  had  opportunities  for  ob- 
serring,  when  he  was  excited  in  speaking;  at  which 
times  they  seemed  to  distend  and  protrude ;  and  if  he 
worked  himself  fhrious,  as  he  sometimes  would,  they 
beoime  blood-streaked,  and  almost  started  Arom  their 
Bckets.  Then  it  was  tliat  the  expression  of  his  lips  was 
to  be  observed — ^the  kind  smile  was  exchanged  for  the 
eorl  of  scorn,  or  the  curse  of  indignation.  His  voice 
was  bellowing ;  his  tajce  swollen  and  flushed ;  his  griped 
hind  beat  as  if  it  were  to  pulverize ;  and  his  whole 
manner  gave  token  of  a  painfUl  energy,  struggling  for 
attcraneo. 

>■••••• 

He  was  constantly,  perhaps  through  good  but  misap- 
plied intentions,  placing  himself  in  most  arduous  situa- 
tions. No  repose — ^no  tranquillity  for  him.  He  was  al- 
ways beating  against  a  tempest  of  his  own  or  of  others' 
creating.  He  had  thus  more  to  sustain  than  any  other 
BVi  of  his  day  and  station ;  and  should  be  judged  ac- 
cordingly. 

At  the  same  meeting  appeared  Burdett,  Cobbett, 
Cleaiy,  and  Major  Cartwright,  who  took  the  chair. 

He  was  far  in  years — I  should  suppose  about  seventy ; 
rather  above  the  common  stature ;  straight  for  his  age ; 
thin,  pale,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  in 
which  firmness  and  benignity  were  most  predominant. 
I  see  him,  as  it  were,  in  his  long  brown  surtont,  and 
plain  brown  wig,  walking  up  the  room,  and  seating  him- 
self placidly  in  the  head  seat.  A  mild  smile  played  on 
Ins  featores,  as  a  simultaneous  cheer  burst  fh>m  the 
meeting.  Cobbett  stood  near  his  right  hand.  I  had  not 
seen  hbn  before.  Had  I  met  him  any  where  save  in 
tiat  room,  and  on  that  occasion,  I  should  have  taken 
bim  for  a  gentleman  farming  his  own  broad  estate.  He 
teemed  to  have  that  kind  of  self-possession  and  ease 
shoot  him,  together  with  a  certain  bantering  jollity, 
which  are  so  natural  to  fiist-handed  and  well-housed 
lords  of  the  soil.  He  vras,  I  should  suppose,  not  less 
than  six  feet  in  height ;  portly,  vrith  a  fresh,  clear,  and 
Tonnd  cheek,  and  a  small  grey  eye,  twinkling  with  good 
humoured  archness.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat, 
J«llow  swansdown  waistcoat,  drab  kersey  small-clothes, 
and  top  boots.  His  hair  was  grey,  and  his  cravat  and 
Ihiea  were  fine,  and  very  white.  In  short,  he  was  the 
P«HiBct  representation  of  what  ho  always  wished  to  be^ — 
aa  Kngli^  gentleman  farmer. 

Bat  we  are  not  yet  done  with  Hunt,  who  seems 
always  to  have  been  greatest  out  of  doors.  The 
petitions  for  Reform  were  to  be  carried  in  proces- 
sion to  the  residence  of  Lord  Cochrane  in  Palace 
Yard:- 

Now  it  was  that  I  beheld  Hunt  in  his  element.  He 
BorsUed  the  petition,  which  was  many  yards  in  length, 
and  it  was  carried  on  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  perfectly 
onharmed.  He  seemed  to  know  almost  every  man  of 
t^KiB)  and  his  oonfidence  in,  and  entire  mastery  over 


them,  made  him  quite  at  ease«  A  louder  huzsa  than 
common  was  music  to  him ;  and  when  the  questions 
were  asked  eagerly,  "Who  is  he  1"  "What  are  they 
about?"  and  the  reply  was,  "Hunt!  Huntl  huzza!" 
his  gratification  was  expressed  by  a  stem  smilo.  He 
might  be  likened  to  the  genius  of  commotion,  calling 
forth  its  elements,  and  controlling  them  at  will.  On. 
arriving  at  Palace  Yard,  we  were  shown  into  a  room 
below  stairs ;  and  whilst  Lord  Ck>chrane  and  Hunt  con- 
versed above,  a  slight  and  elegant  young  lady,  dressed 
in  white,  and  very  interesting,  served  us  with  wine.  She 
is,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  now  Lady  Dundonald.  At 
length  his  Lordship  came  to  us.  He  was  a  tall  young 
man,  cordial  and  unaffected  in  his  manner.  He  stooped 
a  little,  and  had  somewhat  of  a  sailor's  gait  in  walking ; 
his  face  was  rather  oval,  fair  naturally,  but  now  tanned 
and  sun-fireckled.  His  hair  was  sandy,  his  whiskers 
rather  small,  and  of  a  deeper  colour ;  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  calm  and  self-possessed.  He 
took  charge  of  our  petitions,  and  being  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair, we  lifted  him  up  and  bore  him  on  our  shoulders 
across  Palace  Yard  to  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall, 
the  old  rafters  of  which  rung  with  the  shouts  of  the  vast 
multitude  outside. 

Burdett  is  next  shown  up : — 

We  were  shown  into  a  large  room,  the  only  remark- 
able thing  in  which  was  a  bust  of  tJohn  Home  Tooke. 
Sir  Francis  came  to  us  in  a  loose  grey  vest  coat,  which 
reached  far  towards  his  ancles.  He  haul  not  a  cravat  on 
his  neck ;  his  fbet  were  in  slippers ;  and  a  pair  of  wide 
cotton  stockings  hung  in  wrinkles  on  his  long  spare  legs, 
which  he  kept  alternately  throwing  across  his  knees,  and 
rubbing  down  with  his  hands,  as  if  he  suffered,  or  recent- 
ly had,  some  pain  in  those  limbs.  He  was  a  fine-looking 
man  on  the  whole,  of  lofty  stature,  with  a  proud  but  not 
forbidding  carriage  of  the  head.  His  manner  was  dig- 
nified and  civilly  fiuniliar, — submitting  to,  rather  than 
seeking,  conversation  with  men  of  our  class.  He,  how- 
ever, discussed  with  us  some  points  of  the  intended  Bill 
for  Reform,  candidly  and  freely;  and  concluded  with 
promising  to  support  universal  suffrage,  though  he  was 
not  sanguine  of  much  co-operation  in  the  house.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  left  Sir  Francis,  approving  of 
much  that  we  found  in  and  about  him,  and  excusing 
much  of  wlmt  we  could  not  approve.  He  was  ono  of 
our  idols,  and  we  were  loath  to  give  him  up. 

Still  I  could  not  help  my  thoughts  from  reverting  to 
the  simple  and  homely  welcome  we  received  at  I^rd 
Cochrane's,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  kind  of  dreary 
stateliness  of  this  great  mansion  and  its  rich  owner. 

The  political  clubs  which  Mr.  Bamford  visited 
in  London  seemed  of  a  very  inferior  character  to 
those  which  were  held,  solemnly  and  orderly,  in 
the  chapel  in  his  own  village  :  drinking,  smoking, 
noise,  and  confusion,  prevailed.  At  some  of  them, 
he  saw  Watson,  Preston,  Hooper,  and  other  wrong- 
headed  persons  of  the  time,  then  recently  engaged 
in  riots;  and  he  remarks : — 

I  could  not  but  entertain  a  slightful  opinion  of  the 
intellect  and  trast-worthiness  of  these  two  men,  when  oa 
a  moming  or  two  afterwards,  at  breakfast  with  me  and 
Mitchell,  they  narrated  with  seeming  pride  and  satis- 
faction, their  several  parts  during  the  riots.  Preston 
had  mounted  a  vraU  of  the  tower,  and  summoned  the 
guard  to  surrender.  The  men  gazed  at  him — laughed ; 
no  one  fired  a  shot ;  and  soon  after  he  fell  down,  or  was 
pulled  off  by  his  companions,  who  thought  (no  doubt)  he 
had  acted  fool  long  enough.  Such  were  two  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  of  the  London  operative  reformers- 
I  repeat  that  I  thought  meanly  of  their  qualifications 
for  such  a  post.  But  how  blind  is  human  perception- 
how  slow  should  we  be  to  condemn!  I  myself  was  at 
the  same  moment  going  hand  and  heart  with  some  who 
were  as  little  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  above ;  and 
yet  I  could  not  perceive  my  situation.  The  blmd  were 
then  leading  the  blind. 
While  the  debates  on  the  Green  Bag  were  going 
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on,  Bamford,  for  the  first  time,  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  he  viyidly  describes  his  feelings  on 
that  occasion,  which  are  the  more  worthy  of  notice 
as  they  were  then  shared  by  tens  of  thousands. 
There  has  often  appeared  to  us  something  extra- 
ordinary, and  almost  preternatural,  in  the  feelings 
of  hate  and  repugnance  with  which  old  Reformers 
regarded  Lord  Castlereagh  when  they  first  saw 
him.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  the  same  unde- 
finable  horror  and  antipathy  with  which  a  reputed 
witch  or  sorcerer  may  have  been  regarded  in  old 
times,  or  the  noxious  serpent  which  holds  its  fasci- 
nated victim  with  its  "  glittering  eye."  No  other 
public  man  ever  inspired  the  same  kind  of  antipathy 
since  the  era  of  Lauderdale  or  Claverhouse.  Bam- 
ford  does  not  seem  to  have  participated  in  it  to  this 
extent ;  but  he  disliked  the  whole  of  **  the  borough- 
^longer  crew"  into  whose  presence  he  pressed. 

After  a  tough  struggle  at  elbowing  and  pushing  along 
a  passage,  up  a  narrow  staircase,  and  across  a  room,  I 
found  myself  in  a  small  gallery,  from  whence  I  looked 
on  a  dimly-lighted  place  below.  At  the  head  of  the 
room,  or  rather  den,  for  such  it  appeared  to  me,  sat  a 
person  in  a  ftiU  loose  robe  of,  I  think,  scarlet  and  white. 
Above  his  head  were  the  royal  arms,  richly  gilded ;  at 
his  feet  several  men  in  robes  and  wigs  were  writing  at 
a  large  table,  on  which  lamps  were  burning,  which  cast 
a  softened  light  on  a  rich  ornament  like  a  ponderous 
sceptre  of  silver  and  gold,  or  what  appeared  to  be  so. 
Those  persons  I  knew  must  be  the  speaker  and  the 
clerks  of  the  house,  and  that  rich  ornament  could  be 
nothing  else  than  the  ''mace" — ^that  same  thing,  or  one 
in  its  place,  to  which  Cromwell  pointed  and  said,  "Take 
away  that  bauble;  for  shame!  give  way  to  honester 
men."  On  each  side  of  this  pit-looking  place,  leaving 
an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  were  benches 
one  above  another ;  and  on  these  benches  sat  some  three 
or  four  hundreds  of  the  most  ordinary-looking  men  I  had 
ever  beheld  at  one  view.  Some  were  striking  excep- 
tions ;  several  young  fellows  in  military  dresses  gave  re- 
lief to  the  sombre  drapery  of  the  others.  Canning,  with 
his  smooth,  bare,  and  capacious  forehead,  sat  there,  a 
spirit  beaming  in  his  looks  like  that  of  the  leopard  wait- 
ing to  spring  upon  its  prey.  Castlereagh,  with  his  hand- 
some but  immoveable  features — Burdett  with  his  head 
carried  back,and  held  high  as  in  defiance — and  Brougham, 
with  his  Arab  soul,  ready  to  rush  forth  and  challenge 
war  to  all  comers.  The  question  was  to  me  solemnly 
interesting,  whilst  the  spectacle  wrought  strangely  on 
my  feelings.  Our  accusers  were  many  and  powerftil, 
with  words  at  will,  and  applauding  listeners.  Our 
friends  were  few  and  &r  between,  with  no  applauders 
save  their  good  conscience,  and  the  blessing  of  the  poor. 
What  a  scene  was  this  to  be  enacted  by  the  "  collective 
wisdom  of  the  nation !"  Some  of  the  members  stood 
leaning  against  pillars,  with  their  hats  cocked  awry ; 
some  were  whispering  by  half  dozens ;  others  were  loll- 
ing upon  their  seats;  some,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  were 
eye-glassing  across  the  house ;  some  were  stiffened  im- 
moveably  by  starch,  or  pride,  or  both ;  one  was  speaking, 
or  appeared  to  be  so,  by  the  motion  of  his  arms,  which 
he  shook  in  token  of  defiance,  when  his  voice  was  drown- 
ed by  a  howl  as  wild  and  remorseless  as  that  from  a 
kennel  of  hounds  at  feeding-time.  Now  he  points  me- 
nacing to  the  ministerial  benches — now  he  appeals  to 
some  members  on  his  side — then  to  the  speaker ;  all  in 
vain.  At  times  he  is  heard  in  the  pauses  of  that  wild 
hubbub,  but  again  he  is  borne  down  by  the  yell  which 
awakes  on  all  sides  around  him.  Some  talked  aloud ; 
some  whinnied  in  mock-laughter,  coming,  like  that  of 
the  damned,  from  bitter  hearts.  Some  called  **  order, 
order,**  some  "  question,  question  ;*'  some  beat  time  with 
ttie  heel  of  their  boots ;  some  snorted  into  their  napkins ; 
and  one  old  gentleman  in  the  side-gallery  actually 
coughed  himself  from  a  mock-cough  into  a  real  one,  and 
osvld  net  stop  until  he  was  almost  black  ia  the  Cue. 


And  are  these,  thonght  I,  the  beings  wliose  laws  va 
must  obey  1  This  the  "most  illustrious  assembly  of  free- 
men in  the  world t**  Perish  freedom,  then,  and  her 
children  too  1  O !  for  the  stamp  of  stem  old  Olirer  on 
this  floor,  and  the  clank  of  his  scabbard,  and  the  nidi  of 
his  iron-armed  band,  and  his  voice  to  arise  aboTc  this 
Babel  howl— ^  Take  away  that  bauble.  Begone !  girt 
place  to  honester  men.'* 

Such  was  my  first  view  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
such  the  impressions  strongly  forced  on  my  feelings  at 
the  time.  The  speaker  alluded  to  was  Henry  Brougham. 
I  heard  at  first  very  little  of  what  he  said,  but  I  under- 
stood from  occasional  words,  and  the  remarks  of  some 
whom  I  took  for  reporters,  that  he  was  violently  attack- 
ing the  ministers  and  their  whole  home  policy.  That  he 
was  BO  doing,  might  have  been  inferred  fhim  the  great 
exertions  of  the  ministerial  party  to  render  him  inaudi- 
ble, and  to  subdue  his  spirit  by  a  bewildering  and  con- 
temptuous disapprobation.  But  they  had  before  them 
a  wrong  one  for  being  silenced,  either  by  conftision  or 
menace.  Like  a  brave  stag,  he  held  them  at  bay,  and 
even  hurled  back  their  defiance  with  *  retorted  scorn." 

This  was  not  Queen  Caroline's  Cfreen  Bag,  but 
that  got  up  against  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
which  led  to  the  subsequent  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act. 

The  delegates  returned  home,  and  the  famous 
or  ludicrous  Blanket  expedition,  begun  in  folly  and 
ending  in  mischief,  was  immediately  concerted. 
No  one  from  Middleton  went  out  as  a  Blanketcer ; 
and  Bamford  did  not  even  attend  the  preliminary 
Blanket  Meeting.  The  insane  expedition,  like  the 
march  of  the  Glasgow  Radicals  intended  for  Carron 
Works  and  ending  tragically  at  Bonnymuir,  re- 
mains as  a  warning.  The  germs  of  tJiese  follies 
were,  he  conceives,  imported  from  London  to  the 
Provinces  by  the  delegates ;  and  they  were  con- 
trived and  fostered,  as  in  Scotland,  by  spies.  ''The 
good  and  fatherly  maxim  of  the  worthy  old  Major 
[Cartwright]— *  Hold  fast  by  the  laws,'  was  un- 
happily lost  sight  of."    The  people  are  wiser  now. 

Out-door  great  meetings  were  then  first  held  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  spies  came  into 
more  active  service.  The  country  was  now  in  the 
worst  condition,  and  Bamford's  retrospect  of  the 
tender  mercies  of  unmitigated  Tory  government 
at  this  time,  may  not  be  without  its  uses. 

Personal  liberty  not  being  now  secure  from  one  hour 
to  another,  many  of  the  leading  reformers  were  induced 
to  quit  their  homes,  and  seek  concealment  where  they 
could  obtain  it.  Those  who  could  muster  a  few  pounds, 
or  who  had  friends  to  give  them  a  fVugal  welcome,  or 
who  had  trades  with  which  they  could  travel,  disappear- 
ed like  swallows  at  the  close  of  summer,  no  one  knew 
whither.  The  single  men  stayed  away  altogether;  the 
married  ones  would  occasionally  steal  back  at  night  to 
their  wan-cheeked  families,  perhaps  to  divide  with  them 
some  trifle  they  had  saved  during  their  absence — ^peihaps 
to  obtain  a  change  of  linen  or  other  garment  for  future 
concealment— but  most  of  all,  as  would  naturally  be  the 
case,  to  console,  and  be  consoled  by  their  wives  and  little 
ones.  Perhaps  one  had  found  an  asylum  amongst  kind 
friends,  and  had  brought  home  a  little  hoard,  the  fruits 
of  his  own  industry  and  carefulness,  or  of  their  genero- 
sity. Perhaps  he  had  been  wandering  in  want,  not  dar- 
ing to  make  himself  known,  until  his  beard  disguised 
him,  his  shoes  and  stockings  were  trampled  f^m  his 
feet,  and  his  linen  was  in  rags ;  when,  at  length  won 
out  and  reckless,  he  would  venture  home,  like  the  wearied 
bird  which  found  no  place  to  rest.  Perhi^  he  had  been 
discovered  to  be  a  reform  leader,  and  had  beentfareatenea» 
mayhap  pursued,  and,  like  a  hunted  hare,  now  returned 
to  the  place  of  former  repose.  Then  he  would  come 
b9ne  stealthily  und^r  corer  of  darknew ;  hii  irifii  W9«ld 
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tuh  iato  Iu9  amu ;  his  little  ones  would  be  about  ble 
kDeei,  hokmg  silent  pleaeuie,  for  tbey,  poor  tbisgs,  like 
BesUb^  birds,  had  learned  to  be  mnte  in  danger. 

BotyWith  all  precautions,  it  did  sometimes  happen, 
IhMt,  in  snoh  moments  of  monmftil  joy,  the  fktber  would 
be  soied,  chained,  and  torn  tcom  his  fiumilj,  before  he 
jisd  time  to  bless  them,  or  to  reoeiTe  their  blessings  and 
teusL    Soeh  scenes  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
bare  thrown  a  melancholy  retrospection  oyer  those  days. 
Private  iCYeoge  or  political  differences  were  mtified 
hj  secret,  and  often  false  information,  handed  to  the 
police.    The  country  was  distracted  by  rumours  of  trea- 
Mosble  diseoTeries,  and  apprehensions  of  the  traitors, 
wboee  fate  was  generally  predict^  to  be  death  or  per- 
petual imprisonment.    Baggnley,  Johnson,  Brummond, 
ud  Benbow,  were  already  in  prison  at  London ;  and  it 
was  frequently  intimated  to  me,  through  some  rery  kind 
relatioos-in-law,  that  I  and  some  of  my  acquaintance 
woald  soon  be  arrested*    And,  strange  to  say,  many  of 
Uieir  [nedictions  were  Torified.    King's  messengers  did 
inive,  gOYsmment  warrants  were  issued,  and  the  per- 

MBS  (hey  mentioned  were  taken  to  prison 

A  cloud  of  gloom  and  mistrust  hung  oyer  the  whole 
conntiy.  The  siupension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  a  measure,  tlie  result  of  which  we  young  reformers 
roald  Bot  judge,  saye  by  report,  and  that  was  of  a  na- 
tare  to  cause  anxiety  in  the  most  indifferent  of  us.  The 
proscriptions,  imprisonments,  trials,  and  banishments  of 
1 792,  were  broaght  to  our  recollections  by  the  similarity 
of  oar  situation  to  those  of  the  sufferers  of  that  period. 
U  seemed  as  if  the  sun  of  freedom  were  gone  down,  and 
a  rayless  expanse  of  oppression  had  finally  dosed  oyer 
OS.  Cobbett,  in  terror  of  imprisonment,  had  fled  to 
America  ;'Sb'  Francis  Burdett  had  enough  to  do  in 
keeping  his  own  arms  free ;  Lord  Cochrane  was  threat- 
eied,  but  quailed  not ;  Hunt  was  stUl  somewhat  turbu- 
lent, but  he  was  powerless,  for  he  had  lost  the  genius  of 
bis  influence  when  he  lost  Cobbett,  and  was  now  almost 
like  Sampson,  shorn  and  blind.  The  worthy  old  Major 
Roained  at  lus  post — ^braye  as  a  lion,  serene  as  an  un- 
coDicions  child*  Then,  of  our  country  reformers,  John 
Knight  had  disappeared ;  Pilkington  was  out  of  the  way 
somewhere ;  Bradbury  had  not  yet  been  heard  of;  Mit- 
chell moYcd  in  a  sphere  of  his  own,  the  extent  of  which 
no  man  knew  saye  himself;  and  Kay  and  Fitton  were 
seldom  risible  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  yiUage 
whilst,  to  complete  our  misfortunes,  our  chapel-keeper, 
in  the  yery  tremor  of  fear,  turned  the  key  upon  us,  and 
declared  we  should  no  longer  meet  in  tiie  place. 

Our  society,  thus  houseless,  became  dirided  and  dis- 
mayed ;  hundreds  slunk  home  to  their  loonu,  nor  dared 
to  come  out,  saye  like  owb  at  nif^tfiUl,  when  they 
would,  perhaps,  steal  through  by-paths,  or  behind  hedges, 
or  down  some  clough,  to  hear  the  news  at  the  next  cot- 
tage. Some  might  be  seen  chatting  with,  and  making 
themselyes  agreeable,  to  our  declared  enemies ;  but  these 
were  few,  and  always  of  worthless  character.  Open 
neetingB  thus  being  suspended,  secret  ones  ensued :  they 
were  origiBated  at  Manchester,  and  assembled  under 
nrious  pretexts.  Sometimes  they  were  termed ''  benefit- 
societies  ;'*  sometinies  "  botanical-meetings ;"  **  meetings 
fn  the  relief  of  the  fiunilies  of  imprisoned  reformers,"  or 
''of  those  who  had  fled  the  country;*'  but  their  real 
pnrpose,  diyulged  only  to  the  initiated,  was  to  carry 
into  effect  the  night  attack  on  Manchester,  the  attempt 
It  which  had  before  failed,  for  want  of  arrangement  and 
cooperation. 

Bamford  at  Ust  left  his  home,  for  safety,  but  hia 
fint  wanderingB^  with  another  proflcribed  patriot, 
appaiently  a  great  aimpleton,  whom  he  made  his 
jcst,-Ht  flilly  person  who  dabbled  in  medicine  and 
SQigery,  and  was  nicknamed  the  doctor — Pleads  to 
to  no  resolty  save  some  yeiy  amusing  and  graphic 
descriptions  of  Lancashire  scenes  and  manners,  and 
to  this  portrait  of  the  author,  sketched  by  him- 
self,— 

S«]it)d  Jiiia  th«B«  A  KUDf  man  twaalynuaa  yean 


of  age ;  fiye  feet  ten  inches  in  height ;  with  long  well- 
formed  limbs,  short  body,  yery  upright  carriage,  free 
motion,  and  actiye  and  lithe,  rather  than  strong.  His 
hair  is  of  a  deep  dun  colour ;  coarse,  straight,  and 
flaky  ;  his  complexion  a  swarthy  pale  ;  his  eyes,  grey, 
liyely,  and  obsenrant ;  his  features  strongly  defined  and 
irregular,  like  a  mass  of  rough  and  smooth  matters, 
which,  haying  been  thrown  into  a  heap,  had  found  their 
own  subsidence,  and  presented,  as  it  were,  by  accident, 
a  profile  of  rude  good  nature,  with  some  intelligence. 
His  mouth  is  small;  his  lips  a  little  prominent;  his 
teeth  white  and  well  set ;  his  nose  rather  snubby ;  lus 
cheeks  somewhat  high ;  and  his  forehead  deep  and  ra- 
ther heayy  aboye  the  eyes.  His  hat  is  not  quite  so  bro- 
ken, but  quite  as  well  worn  as  the  doctor's ;  his  coat 
of  brown  cloth,  as  yet  unpatched,  but  wanting  soon  to 
be ;  his  waistcoat  of  lighter  colour,  bare  and  decent ; 
his  hamsters  of  dark  kerseymere,  grey  at  the  knees ;  and 
his  stockings  of  lambs'  wool,  wi&i  some  neat  darning 
aboye  the  quarters  of  his  strong  nailed  shoes.  Such, 
reader,  was  the  personal  appearance  of  him  who  now 
endeayours  to  amuse  thee ;  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  disposition,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  ttom  this 
work. 

We  learn  incidentally,  on  this  ramble,  that  Bam- 
ford claims  ^gentle  blood;''  and  that  the  elder 
branch  of  the  lords  of  Bamford  had  lost  his  lands 
for  rebellion  against  the  king,  while  the  loyal 
younger  branch  obtained  possession  of  the  halls 
and  fair  estate. 

Healey  [the  Doctor]  remarked  that  I  indeed  had  not 
an  estate  to  lose,  but  was  taking  a  fair  course  for  losing 
my  head,  and  was  already  an  outcast  wanderer  on  lands 
belonging  to  my  ancestors. 

The  poetical  vein  of  the  writer  often  breaks 
freshly  and  richly  forth  in  the  course  of  a  narra« 
tive  which,  however,  might  often,  without  detri- 
ment to  its  main  interest,  sufier  large  curtailment. 
Here  we  have  the  fugitives  upon  Ashworth  Moor, 
and  the  whole  passage  is  finely  and  freely  drawn. 

Haying  rested  and  taken  refreshment,  we  went  stroll- 
ing upon  the  moor,  and  ascended  Knowe,  or  Knowl- 
hiS,  from  whence  we  had  an  extensiye  prospect.  In 
the  distance  on  our  left  were  the  Moors  towards  Tod* 
morden  and  Walsden ;  following  the  horiaon,  we  next 
saw  the  ridge  of  Blackstone-edge,  streaked  with  sun- 
gleams  and  dark  shadows ;  then  the  Moors  of  Saddle- 
worth,  particularly  Oaphin  with  his  white  drifts  still 
lingering,  and  Odermon  with  his  yenerable  relics  of 
druidism,  his  "  Pots  an'  Pons."  The  mountains  of 
Derbyshire  and  Cheshire  rose  like  a  region  of  congealed 
wayes ;  whilst  Vale  Royal,  to  the  south,  lay  reposing  in 
a  glorious  sun ;  and  the  country  towards  Liyerpool  was 
bounded  by  a  bright  streak,  probably  the  Irish  Sea.  A 
dim  white  yapour  indicated  tiie  site  of  Preston  or  Black- 
bum  :  Bolton  seemed  near  at  hand,  and  Bury  close  on 
our  nght  below.  Manchester,  Stockport,  Ashton,  Old- 
ham, and  Rochdale,  were  distinctly  risible ;  and  neither 
last  nor  least  regarded,  was  one  sxnall  speck — it  was  the 
white  end  of  a  house  at  Heabers,  which  directed  our 
looks  to  the  misty  yapour  of  Middleton,  rising  beside 
dark  woods  from  the  vale  in  which  the  town  is  situated. 
That  was  the  smoke  of  our  own  hearths,  heaped  by 
those  who  were  thinking  of  us.  We  could  almost  see 
them :  whisht  I  could  we  not  hear  the  voices  of  our  chil- 
dren t  of  their  mothers  calling  them  homet  And  in 
the  fond  imagination  we  shouted  their  names,  but  there 
was  no  reply ;  and  then,  feeling  we  were  cut  off  and 
outcast,  we  more  sadly  understood  the  human  deso- 
lateness  of  Him,  who  said,  «  The  foxes  have  holes,  and 
the  birds  of  tiie  afr  have  nests,  but  the  son  of  man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

But  even  in  this  wild  region  were  objects  to  call  us 
back  to  reality,  and  teach  us  that  hi  every  situation 
there  is  something  to  be  thankftil  for,— that 

Tbwf  in  me wy  Ia  t vw  place*- 
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and  th&t  a  bonnteoiu  Creator  Ib  nowhere  unmindfVil  of 
thoBe.  he  has  called  into  life.  A  beantifhl  aipiing  of  wa- 
ter, pure  ae  a  cap  from  heaTen'fl  banqueti  was  gentlj 
brimming  over  a  baaoo  of  white  sand  and  pebbles  into 
whioh.it  arose.  A  sward  of  sweet  green  grass,  lined  the 
margin  of  a  silyery  band  that  lay  glimmering  and  trick- 
ling on  the  snnny  side  of  the  hill ;  whilst  here  and  there 
were  tnfts  of  rashes,  glistering  with  liquid  pearls.  We 
took  the  water  in  our  hands  and  drank  **  to  our  families 
and  friends  ;*'  <<  to  our  suffering  brethren  everywhere  ;*' 
**'to  the  downfal  of  tyranny  and  soon  f*  and  **  to  liber- 
ty "  with  three  huzsas.  An  old  black-fiseed  tup,  lifted 
his  horns  fh>m  the  heather,  looked  gravely  at  us,  and 
giving  a  significant  bleat,  scampered  off,  followed  by 
such  of  his  acquaintance  as  were  browsing  near. 

.  Some  of  the  adventures  are  of  a  homely  comic  cast, 
and  well  told  in  the  broad  LLncashire  dialect,  but  we 
pass  them  all,  to  take  up  the  political  traitor  at  his 
own  cottage  door,  when  he  ventured  to  return 
home.  The  homely  interior  is  altogether  charming. 

Come  in  -from  the  frosen  rain,  and  from  the  night 
wind,  which  is  blowing  the  clouds  into  sheets,  like  torn 
sails  before  a  gale.  Now  down  a  step  or  two. — "lis 
better  to  keep  low  in  the  world,  than  to  climb  only  to 
falL  It  is  duk,  save  when  the  clouds  break  into  white 
scud  above ;  and  silent,  except  the  snort  of  the  wind, 
and  the  rattling  of  hail,  and  the  eaves  of  dropping  rain. 
Come  in  l-r-A  glimmer  shows  that  the  place  is  inhabit- 
ed ;  that  the  nest  has  not  been  rifled  wlulst  the  old  bird 
was  away.  Now  shalt  thou  see  what  a  miser  a  poor 
man  can  be  in  his  heart's  treasury.  A  second  door 
opens,  and  a  flash  of  light  shows  we  are  in  a  weaving- 
room,  clean  and  flagged,  and  in  which  are  two  looms 
with  silken  work  of  green  and  gold.  A  young  woman, 
of  short  stature,  fiiir,  round,  and  fresh  as  Hebe ;  with 
light  brown  bur  escaping  in  ringlets  from  the  sides  of 
her  clean  cap,  and  with  a  thoughtful  and  meditative 
look,  sits  darning  beside  a  good'  fire,  which  sheds  warmth 
ilpon  the  clean-swept  hearth,  and  gives  light  throughout 
the  room,  or  rather  cell.  A  fine  little  girl,  seven  years 
of  age,  with  a  sensible  and  affectionate  expression  of 
countenance,  is  reading  in  a  low  tone  to  her  mother : 

"  And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them,  saying, 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn-;  for  they  shall 
be  comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness ;  for  they  shall  be  filled. 
Blessed  are  the  mercifhl ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ;  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness  sake ;  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you;  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  for  my  sake.'* 

Observe  the  room  and  its  furniture.  A  humble  but 
cleanly  bed,  screened  by  a  dark  old-fashioned  curtain, 
stands  on  our  left.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  a  window 
dosed  from  the  looks  of  all  street  passers.  Next  are 
some  chairs,  and  a  round  table  of  mahogany ;  then  an- 
other chair,  and  next  it  a  long  table,  scoured  very  white. 
Above  that  is  a  looking-glass,  with  a  picture  on  each 
side,  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  on  glass, "  copied 
fi*om  Rubens."  A  well-stocked  shelf  of  crockery- ware  is 
the  next  object ;  and  in  a  nook  near  it  are  a  black  oak 
carved  chair  or  two,  with  a  curious  desk,  or  box  to 
match ;  and  lastly,  above  the  fire-place,  are  hung  a  rusty 
basket-hilted  sword,  an  old  fhsee,  and  a  leathern  cap. 
Such  are  the  appearance  and  fhmiture  of  that  humble 
.  abode. — But  my  wife  I 

She  locked ;  the  reddened  like  the  rose ; 
Syne,  pale  as  ony  lily. 

Ah!  did  they  hear  the  throb  of  my  heart,  when  they 
sprung  to  embrace  me  !  my  little  loving  child  to  my  knees 
and  my  vrifb  to  my  bosom. 
Such  were  the  treasures  I  had  hoarded  in  that  lowly 


cell.  Treasures,  that,  vrith  contentment,  would  bare 
made  into  a  palace 

The  lowest  shed 
Tbat  ever  rose  on  England's  plain. 

They  had  been  at  prayers  and  were  reading  the  Testa- 
ment before  retiring  to  rest.  And  now,  as  they  a  hon- 
dred  times  caressed  me,  they  found  that  indeed,  **  Bless- 
ed are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 

The  night  after  his  return  home  the  family  were 
knocked  up  at  midnight  by  a  mufHed  figure,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Bamford*8  co-delegate,  and  who, 
like  himself,  was  now  skulking.  The  anecdote 
sets  in  a  striking  light  the  agency  of  the  c^ies,  and 
the  real  share  which  the  Grovemment  and  its  emis- 
saries had  in  the  disturbances.  For  this  reason  ve 
shall  cite  the  passage  at  full  length.  When  the 
man  was  admitted —    . 

He  said  he  had  particular  reasons  for  coming  di^is- 
ed,  and  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  and  that  he  wished 
to  see  me  and  some  half-dozen  of  our  most  trusty  re- 
formers in  the  morning,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  whom 
he  named,  residing  at  Stannidiffe,  a  short  distance  from 
Middleton.  I  promised  to  attend  him  as  desired,  and  he 
departed.  At  the  time  appointed,  myself  and  several 
others  went  to  the  house,  and  being  shown  into  a  pri- 
vate room  with  our  visitant,  he  commenced  by  entering; 
into  details  of  his  private  business-transactions,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  he  was  greatly  embarrassed,  and 
knew  not  how  to  extricate  himself.  He  had  been  at 
various  places ;  at  home  he  durst  not  remain ;  and  had 
last  come  firom  London,  where  he  had  been  in  cobububi- 
cation  with  some  of  the  best  friends  to  reform,  who, 
with  himself,  had  oome  to  a  determination  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  once.  He  then  detailed  a  plan  which, 
if  acted  upon  with  energy,  would,  he  said,  effect  all  that 
was  required.  Some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  our  best  men 
were  to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  and  march  to 
London,  where  they  would  be  joined  by  others,  and 
at  a  time  agreed  upon,  the  united  body  were  to^  rush 
upon  the  ministers  at  a  cabinetH)onncil,  or  a  dinner, 
and  assassinate  the  whole  of  them.  All  London  would 
then  rise ;  the  population  would  subdue  all  before  it ; 
the  country  would  be  our  own,  and  a  new  government 
would  be  established.  Our  arms  were  to  consist  of  a 
stout  walking-staff,  with  a  socket  at  one  end  fbr  the 
reception  of  a  dagger,  which,  he  said,  '^  may  be  easily 
made  firom  the  blade  of  a  common  knife,  sueh  as  this,'' 
(taking  one  firom  the  table.)  Pistols  might  also  be  car- 
ried by  l^ose  who  could  procure  them.  When  asked 
how  the  money  for  the  journey  was  to  be  raised,  he 
pulled  a  gold  watch  fh>m  his  pocket,  and  said,  if  no 
other  means  were  left,  he  would  dispose  of  that  to  raise 
money.  This  would  not  do :  it  was  rather  too  bare  a 
trap.  Besides,  it  was  fkr  wide  of  our  code  of  reform, 
and  we  declined  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  We 
also  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  firom  lending  himself 
to  such  projects ;  and  we  left  him  vrithout  msJcing  any 
impression  upon  him. 

The  &ct  was,  this  unfortunate  person,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  an  unsuspecting  mind,  as  I  believe,  had  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  London,  formed  a  connexion  with 
Oliver  the  spy,  whieh  connexion,  during  several  succeed- 
ing months,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  secret  meetings  and 
plots  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Derbyshire,  and  ended  in  the  tragedy  of  Braadreth,  Lnd- 
1am,  and  Turner,  at  Derby.  This  was  probably  OliTer's 
first  demonstration  on  his  **  professional  tour : "  it  failed 
— ^but  firom  that  very  week,  private  meetings,  for  lu^7 
criminal  purposes,  again  commenced.  Agents  came  pom 
Manchester,  and  glided  through  the  country,  depositing 
their  poison  wherever  they  could.  •  Meetings  were  held 
at  Blackley,  two  or  three  at  Middleton,  one  or  two  at 
Chadderton,  the  same  at  Failsworth,  and  again  at  Man- 
chester, where  some  fools  and  their  deludeis  having  been 
collected,  a  partial  explosion  took .  place,  of  which  far- 
ther notice  will  occur  diortly. 

Let  us  not,  however,  in  recounting  these  transactions, 
Uy  bUuae  w^ere  it  ought  not.  to  be.    Let  us  not  con^ 
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found  the  blind  instmaient  with  the  intelligent  agent 
who  directed  it.  If  the  indiyidnal  before  alluded  to, 
oar  njsteriouB  Tiaitant,  erred  greatly  in  these  matters, 
beraftred  for  hie  error.  A  leading  provincial  joar- 
nalist,  with  much  apparent  trath,  afterwards  stigmatised 
bin  u  **  a  spy  f*  the  sore  obloquy  stuck  to  him  long ; 
tnd  whether  it  has  yet  been  entirely  remoTed  admits  of 
doubt  Bat,  had  he  been  a  spy,  he  would  not  haye  been 
left  to  straggle  with  poverty  and  disgrace  in  England, 
bot  would  have  been  removed  and  provided  for,  as  Oliver 
WIS.  Had  he  been  a  spy,  he  would  have  bbteated 
tBosB  WHO  NEVER  WEEB  BBTEATED.  We  may  allow  that 
lie  was  eredulons  and  inconsiderate,  and  consequently 
Qailt  to  be  a  leader  in  those  or  any  other  times  ;  but  this 
is  fax  short  of  an  admission  that  he  was  a  oo-viUain  with 
Oliver.    He  vras  an  egregious  dupe  no  doubt,  but  he  was 

BOtSBpy. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  did  not  you,  as  consistent  and 
boniest  reformers,  denounce  this  plot  to  the  government 
at  once,  as,  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  you  ought  to  have 
done  t  My  reply  is,  because  we  were  persuiuied  the  go- 
TcnuMUt  knew  of  it  already;  that,  consequently,  if 
attempted  it  would  fiail ;  and,  lastly,  because  we  had 
accepted  the  man's  confidence,  and  he  had  placed  his 
safety  in  our  hands.  Thia  last  dilemma  may  serve  to 
caotion  oihen,  how  they  accept  responsibilities  which 
nay  lead  to  criminality  or  dishonour. 

fiamford's  hour  arrived; — in  a  very  few  days 
after  this  he  was  arrested,  and  not  very  well  treated 
by  the  local  functionaries  and  their  myrmidons,  of 
one  of  whom,  Nadin,  the  deputy-constable  of  Man- 
chester, and  an  active  and  thriving  emissary  of 
those  days,  he  has  drawn  the  portrait  in  living 
lines.  The  arrest  and  journey  to  Manchester  is 
dramatically  told. 

A  stream  of  people  followed  the  coach  and  dragoons 
through  the  streets  of  Manchester ;  and  on  approach- 
mg  the  Exchange,  dovm  Market  Street,  the  **  Merchant 
Pnncea"  crowded  the  steps,  and  welcomed  the  poor 
captive  with  loud  huzias  1 

The  ^Merchant  Princes"  have  somewhatchanged 
their  tone.  The  criminal  jail  of  Manchester  is  well 
.  described.  Bamford  expected  to  be  sent  off  for  Lon- 
don immediately,  his  alleged  crime,  like  that  of  the 
numerous  other  prisoners,  being  high  treason.  The 
king's  messengers  who  attended  the  prisoners  to 
London,  seem  to  have  executed  their  functions 
much  more  mildly  than  the  Lancashire  constables. 
There  was  all  the  di£ference  usually  found  between 
a  yeomanry  force  and  regular  soldiers. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  government  to  create  all 
the  alarm  and  dismay  possible,  by  this  and  every 
other  political  arrest.  The  chained  and  fettered 
prisoners,  hurried  on  from  town  to  town  in  close 
carriages,  attended  by  king's  messengers,  and  es- 
corted and  guarded  by  parties  of  dragoons,  excited 
the  greatest  interest  and  curiosity,  and  also  warm 
sympathy.  After  the  party  had  passed  Leicester,  the 
following  rural  and  English  scene  is  traced  by 
Bamford,  followed  by  the  natural  reflections  to 
which  it  gave  rise. 

The  night  was  gleamy  and  star-light ;  and  as  the  coach 
hashed  forward,  we  soon  entered  upon  what  seemed  a 
pivtty  rural  country.  Now  we  passed  a  large  substan- 
tial-lookiag  ftrm-house,  with  its  homestead ;  now  a  lov- 
iig  couple  were  overtaken  walking  arm-in-arm  by  some 
deep  ud  bowered  lane ;  next  the  mirth  of  home- wending 
7«otbs  would  be  heard ;  or,  mayhap,  the  strains  of  a 
4evoQt  hymn  from  some  chapel-comers.  Anon^  a.  white 
cottage  would  lend  us 'a  bUnk  from  its  cheerftd  hearth. 
Ab  1  iriiat  a  paradise  seems  the  lowliest  shed,  when  riewed 
£ms  the  vmta  of  a  ptison-door— how  unviable  appear 


the  humblest  niortals  that  walk  abroad  of  their  own  frse 
will — and  what  a  dove-nest  is  that,  where  a  fair  hand  is 
seen  closing  the  white  chamber  curtains  for  the  night  I 
Yes,  it  is  at  such  moments,  and  under  impressions  pro- 
duced by  such  objects,  that  we  can  best  appreciate  the 
blessing  of  the  poorest  hearth— of  the  humblest  home — 
in  which,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  if  there  be  content- 
ment, happiness  will  surely  abide.  Wise,  indeed,  is  he, 
and  wealthy  beyond  all  riches,  who  enjoys,  vrith  a  thank- 
ftil  heart,  the  blessings,  few  though  they  be,  which  he 
finds  bestowed  on  his  humble  estate ;  remembering  grate- 
fully, that  **  better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs,  with  love,  than  a 
stalled  ox,  and  hatred  therevnth.''  But  we  seldom  find 
out  these  things  until  it  be  too  late :  we  count  not  our 
jewels,  perhaps,  until  the  dearest  are  lost. 

Our  party  of  four  was  now  inside  the  coach,  and  we 
began  to  sing.  Ridings,  who  understood  music,  gave 
one  or  two  pieces  with  a  pathos  and  solemnity  which  I 
had  never  heard  expressed  before. 

Gloiy  to  th«e,  my  God,  this  night, 

brought  the  singing  parties  of  our  own  homes  to  our  re- 
collection; and  we  all  participated  in  the  emotions  of 
our  amiable  and  talented  musician.  O'Connor  sometimes 
laughed ;  sometimes  cried  like  a  child.  At  last  he  broke 
out  into  that  moumfVd  lament — 

Where  is  my  eabin-door  fast  by  the  wild-wood  ? 

Sisters  and  sire,  did  ye  weep  for  its  fall  ? 
Whore  is  the  mo^er  that  lookM  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  my  boeom-friend,  dearer  than  all  ? 
Ob !  mj  sad  soul,  long  abandonM  by  pleasure, 
Why  didst  thou  dote  on  a  fast-fiidin^  treasure  ? 
Tears,  like  tho  rain-drop  mav  fidl  without  measure ; 

But,  rapture  and  beauty,  they  cannot  recall. 

To  which  we  all  responded  as  chorus : — 

Where  is  my  cabin-door  fast  by  the  wild-wood  ? 

Morning  at  length  broke ;  and,  as  we  approached  the 
dark  woods  and  green  meadows  of  Wobum,  I  gave  my 

SBBElfADE. 

The  frey  dawn  of  momiuff  is  spreading  on  high ; 
And  Venus  is  flovring  so  bright  in  the  skv  ; 
The  cattle  are  lowing,  the  tender  lambs  bleat ; 
Arise,  dearest  Haiy,  before  it  be  late,  &c.  &e. 

Lancashire  also  sung  a  sweet  and  simple  melody,  to 
words  somewhat  like  the  following : — 

I  wonder  why  my  love  is  cold, 

WhUst  I  BO  kind  would  be  ? 
1  would  give  hoards  of  Gouatless  gold 

To  win  thine  heart  from  thee. 
To  vrin  thy  love,  my  beauteous  maid. 

And  find  it  ever  true. 
One  thousand  jewels,  too,  were  thine, 

That  flash  like  sun-bright  dew. 

We  breakfasted  at  Redbum,  a  small  village,  which 
takes  its  name  firom  a  clear,  sedgy  stream,  immortalized 
by  the  unfortunate  Chatterton,  and  said,  with  much  pro* 
bability  of  truth,  to  have  been  reddened  with  blood  at 
the  great  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

These  singers  could  not,  surely,  have  been  very 
bloody-minded  traitors.  O'Connor  was  a  poor 
innkeeper,  who  had  merely  allowed  meetings  to  be 
held  in  his  house ;  but  every  Irishman  was  then  a 
suspicious  character. 

Arrived  in  London,  the  prisoners  were  examined 
before  the  Privy  Council,  at  Whitehall,  from 
whence  they  were  sent  to  Coldbathfields  prison.  Of 
their  residence  there,  and  their  fellow-prisoners, 
generally  unfortunate  women,  Bamford  gives  a 
very  interesting  account,  and  one  which  touchingly 
displays  the  soul  of  goodness  In  things  evil.  Their 
own  condition,  and  their  devices  to  elude  their  op- 
pressors, deserve  more  attention.  Their  guide  and 
adviser  seems  to  have  been  our  author,  who  did  the 
best  for  them  that  was  possible  in  the  circumstan- 
ces.   None  of  them  ha^  on  their  first  hurried  ex- 
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amlnation,  wldch  appears  to  have  been  merely  a 
piece  of  State  mummery,  committed  themeelTes. 

I  proposed  that  everjr  day  after  dinner  they  should 
appoint  a  chairman,  who  should  put  such  questions  to 
them  as  he  considered  the  Privy  Council  were  likely  to 
do  at  their  next  ezaminationy  supposing  some  one  of  their 
body  to  have  given  secret  information*  That  their  re- 
plies should  be  deliberated  npon^  and  determined  accord- 
ingly ;  and  those  replies  shoiUd  be  committed  to  memory, 
and,  in  sobstanoei  strictly  adhered  to  at  their  next 
interview  with  the  ministers.  That  they  would  conse- 
quently all  give  the  same  account ;  all  be  of  one  party, 
and  of  one  mind ;  and  that,  if  government  brought  them 
to  trial,  it  would  have  to  unmask  its  spies  and  i^ormers, 
instead  of  making  them  fkU  by  their  mutual  contradic- 
tions, mistrusts,  and  jealousies,  which,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  Uie  government  would  prefer  doing. 

They  all  dechired  it  was  the  best  of  advice ;  and  it 
was  adopted  vrith  acclamation.  I  would  have  retired, 
but  they  would  not  suffer  me,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
become  their  questioner.  I  complied  at  length;  put 
them  through  a  catechising  aeoordfaig  to  my  poor  ability ; 
and  established  a  set  of  replies,  such  as  I  thought  would 
either  answer  or  ward  off  any  question  they  were  likely 
to  encounter.  The  basis  of  the  old  tale  was  adopted — 
Their  meetings  were  to  devise  relief  to  persons  who  had 
fled  from  the  suspension  act,  and  to  their  families  in  their 
absence.  This  was  to  be  tiie  skeleton ;  we  stuffed  and 
padded  it  in  our  ovm  way,  and  threw  over  it  a  cloak  of 
plausibility,  which  we  thought  the  devil  himself  could 
not  penetrate.  And  so  we  continued,  day  by  dav,  cate- 
chising and  drilling,  until  my  flsllovrs  would,  I  believe, 
have  stood  before  old  Bhadamanthus  without  quail  or 
fear. 

Seyeral  of  the  party  were  finally  committed  for 
trial,  immediately  separated,  and  sent  to  different 
prisons.  A  new  prisoner  named  Plant,  whoarrived 
from  Manchester,  unfolded  to  Bamford  the  arts 
of  the  officials  in  attempting  to  obtain  evidence 
where  none  existed.  During  his  incarceration  in 
the  New  Bailey  at  Manchester,  Joseph  Piatt,  one 
of  the  police-officers,  who  had  formerly  known 
him. 

Came  to  him  one  night  in  his  cell,  and  after  reminding 
him  of  old  acquaintance,  and  expressing  much  friend- 
ship towards  him,  said  he  had  obtained  nermission  to 
make  a  proposal,  and  that  it  would  be  his  mult  if  he  did 
not  take  advantage  of  it  for  his  own  good.  Two  of  the 
persons  already  sent  to  London,  he  continued,  had  offered, 
on  condition  that  their  lives  were  spared,  to  disclose  the 
whole  of  the  Manchester  plot,  and  to  give  detaib  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  conspirators  at  their  several  meetings. 
Theae  discoveries,  he  said,  would  place  all  of  them  in 
jeopardy :  and  they  might  think  well,  if  they  got  off  with 
tiansportatiott  for  lilli.  He  added  that,  knowing  Plant, 
and  having  a  great  respect  ibr  him,  and  a  feeling  towards 
his  family,  he  had,  as  a  great  favour,  obtained  permiMion 
from  the  magistrates  to  mention  the  thing  to  him ;  and 
to  say,  that  if  he  (Plant)  would  come  forward,  and  give 
a  sUtement  of  all  he  knew  about  the  conspiracy,  he 
should  have  the  flnt  chance  of  becoming  King's  evidence, 
and  of  thereby  saving  his  life,  procuring  his  freedom  at 
any  rate,  and  of  very  likely,  getting  something  handsome 
in  the  way  of  a  provision  afterwards. 

George  assured  me,  that  his  only  reply  to  this  (which 
was  repeated  on  a  second  visit)  was  that  ^  ho  knew  no- 
thing, and  could  not,  therefore,  tell  anything :  **  that  such 
had  been  his  constant  answer ;  that  he  never  in  the  least 
varied  it ;  and  that  at  length,  his  friend  Piatt  gave  him 
np,  and  resigned  him  to  the  scaffold,  or  to  perpetual 
chains  abroad. 

If  such  was  his  answer  to  Piatt  (and  I  never  had  any 
reason  for  doubting  it)  he  certainly  gave  the  true  one. 
He  had  never  been  at  a  plot-meeting  before  the  one  at 
Ardwick ;  and  the  proceedings  at  that  had  scarcely  com- 
menced when  the  police  arrived  and  took  the  whole 
perty  Sttle  etstedy. 


On  his  fourth  examination,  Bamford  spoke  out 
to  Lord  Sidmouth,  telling  him  that  if  he  waited 
for  evidence  to  establish  the  crime  of  high  treason 
against  him,  he  might  wait  for  ever,  as,  in  endeav- 
ouring to  obtain  Reform,  he  had  always  acted 
openly  and  legally ;  and  he  also  told  another  tale 
that  yet  remains  to  be  enforced  on  Ministers ;— that 

The  gentry,  or  what  were  called  the  higher  dasses, 
were  too  proud,  or  too  indifferent,  to  examine  minutely, 
the  abodes  of  the  poor  and  distressed ;  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  many,  as  well  as  their  want  of  accuiate  know- 
ledge, tended  to  elicit  ftrom  them,  distorted  or  partial 
statements  of  facts.  The  poor,  I  said,  would  be  oontenti 
could  they  only  procnre  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
by  hard  labour,  but  they  could  not  even  do  that ;  and  if 
■linisters  were  thoron^y  acquainted  with  the  distress 
of  the  people,  they  would  be  almost  surprised  that  the 
country  was  not  a  scene  of  oonAision  and  horror,  instead 
of  being  as  it  was,  peaceable,  though  discontented. 

He  was  detained  for  a  good  while  longer,  bnt 
finally  dismissed  on  his  own  recognisances,  Lord 
Sidmouth  giving  him  a  solemn  and  suitable  ad- 
monition, and  assuring  him  that  **  it  was  the  wish 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  do  all  they  could 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  people,^'  of  which 
they  have  since  given  many  proofs.  His  old  friend, 
the  king's-messenger,  gave  him  and  some  others  of 
the  disdiarged  prisoners,  neither  good  counsel  nor 
admonition,  but  many  substantial  proofs  of  esteem 
and  friendship  ;  and,  after  seeing  some  of  the  Lon- 
don sights,  Bamford  returned  to  his  humble  and 
happy  home.  And  now  the  man  of  mature  age 
makes  these  sage  reflections  on  his  subsequent 
conduct : — 

I  now  went  to  work,  my  vrife  weaving  beside  me,  and 
my  little  girl,  now  become  doubly  dear,  attending  school^ 
or  going  short  errands  for  her  mother.  Why  was  I  not 
content  I — ^why  was  not  my  soul  filled  and  thankful  i— 
what  would  I  moret — what  could  mortal  enjoy  beyond 
a  sufficiency  to  satisfy  hunger  and  tldrst,— apparel,  to 
make  him  warm  and  decent, — a  home  for  shelter  and 
repose^ — and,  the  society  of  those  he  loved  t  All  these 
I  had,  and  still  was  craving, — craving  for  something  for 
**  the  nation," — ^for  some  good  for  every  person—forget- 
ting all  the  time  to  appreciate,  and  to  husband  the  bless- 
ings I  had  on  every  side  around  me ;  and,  like  some  ho- 
nest enthusiasts  of  the  present  day,  supervising  the 
affiairs  of  the  nation  to  the  great  neglect  of  my  own^ 
of  my 

Hoars  more  dear  than  drops  of  gold. 

But  it  was  not  vrith  us  then,  as  it  is  now ;  and  we  have 
that  excuse  to  plead.  We  had  none  to  direct  or  oppose 
us,  except  a  strong-handed  government,  whose  politics 
were  as  much  hated  as  their  power  vras  dreaded.  We 
had  not  any  of  our  ovm  rank  with  whom  to  advise  for 
the  betterr-*'no  man  of  other  days  vriio  had  gone  throoj^ 
the  ordeal  of  experience ;  and  whose  judgment  mij^t 
have  directed  our  self-devotion,  and  have  instructed  us 
that,  before  the  reform  we  sought  could  be  obtained  and 
profited  by,  there  must  be  another, — a  deeper  refonD, 
—emerging  from  our  hearts,  and  first  blessing  onr 
households,  by  the  production  of  every  good  we  could 
possibly  accomplish  in  our  humble  spheres, — ^informing 
us  also,  and  confirming  it  by  aU  history,  that,  govern- 
ments might  change  fh>m  the  despotic  to  the  anarchi- 
cal, when,  as  surely  as  death,  would  come  the  despotic 
again ;  and  that  no  redemption  for  the  masses  conid  ex- 
ist, save  one  that  should  arise  from  their  own  virtue  and 
knowledge, — ^that  king-tyranny,  and  mob-tyranny  (the 
worst  of  all)  might  alternately  bear  sway  ;  and  that  no 
barrier  could  be  interposed,  save  the  self-knowledge  and 
self-control  of  a  reformed  pieople. 

Above  we  have  noticed  Bainford'e  change,  of 
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vkvs,  i^ch  18  carried,  as  we  think,  much  too  far. 
All  the  personal  reforms  which  he  descrihes  are  most 
desiiible ;  but  more  must  be  wisely  aimed  at,  and 
peneveringl/  aought.  It  is  high  authority  which 
teaches  ns,  that  ilU  rulers  must  be  kept  to  their 
dttty  by  the  Yigilance  of  the  goyemed,  and  even  by 
being  made  a  little  uneasy.  Even  before  Bam- 
lord's  return  from  London,  new  private  meetings 
and  intrigues  were  afoot»  under  the  instigation  of 
spies ;  and  he  was  told,  mysteriously,  that  a  deci- 
uTe  blow  was  to  be  struck  for  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  Among  his  acquaintances  of  the  Re- 
former^ there  was  a  certain  Joseph  Mitchell,  a 
person  whom  he  did  not  greatly  esteem ;  and  in 
Mitchell's  case,  we  hare  the  complete  development 
of  thoee  plots  which  ended  so  tragically  for  many 
innocent  families,  and  misled  and  betrayed  indi- 
riduals.   When  he  heard  of  Mitchellas  a  leader,  he 


Tkb  enimciatiQn  of  iCtcheirs  name  certainly  did  not 
awaken  eonfldenoe  on  my  part ;  nor  did  the  intelligenee 
tint  he  was  meving  about  with  a  well-dressed,  and  ap- 
leiently  affluent  stranger,  at  all  tend  to  repress  certain 
fbrebodings  which  had  begnn  to  arise  in  my  mind. 

One  day,  when  I  was  at  work,  a  message  was  sent  re- 
qnesting  me  to  step  over  to  the  Dog  and  Partridge  pub- 
hc-heuBS,  which  was  opposite  to  where  I  lived.  I  went, 
and  found  an  aged  grey-headed  man,  stooping  beneath 
pfTobably  seventy  years ;  his  venerable  locks  hanging  to 
his  shoulden,  and  having  in  one  hand  a  stick,  and  on  the 
other  arm  a  basket  containing  rolls  of  worsted  and  wool- 
kn  yaitt,  and  small  articles  of  hosiery  which  he  seemed 
to  hare  for  sale.  On  looking  at  him  more  steadfastly, 
I  recognised  him  as  my  old  co-delegate  to  London,  from 
the  town  of  Derby,  lliomas  Bacon,  and  I  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

With  him  was  a  tall  decent-looking  yonng  man,  much 
fike  a  town's  weaver ;  wearing  a  blue  coat,  and  with  a 
ekan  white  apron  wrapped  about  his  waist.  After  a  ciril 
mlutation  to  him  also,  I  addressed  Mend  Bacon,  and 
asked  what  particular  business  might  have  brought  him 
to  our  part  of  the  country,  so  far  from  his  residence  1 
With  a  smile  he  pointed  to  his  wares ;  but  almost  imme- 
diately gave  me  to  understand  that  he  carried  them  only 
aa  a  disguise  to  his  real  business 

We  need  not  pursue  the  conversation;  the  con- 
sequences are  enough.    Bamford  tells — 

Reader,  this  pertinacious  old  man  was,  in  a  fr  w  weeks 
after,  arraigned  for  high  treason  at  Derby ;  and  pleading 
gtilty,was  with  fourteen  others,  transported  for  life; 
whilst  the  young  man,  who  was  one  of  the  Turners,  was 
hong  and  beheaded,  with  the  equally  unfortunate  Brand- 
retfa  and  Ludlam. 

The  ttruiger  whom  Joseph  Mitchell  had  so  assiduously 
introdneed  amongst  the  discontented  classes  of  Lanca- 
dure,  Yoikshire,and  Derbyshire,  first  inveigled  them  into 
treasonable  associations^ — then  to  armed  insurrections, — 
he  got  them  to  arm  as  has  been  done  in  the  present  day, 
— and  then  betrayed  them.  How  one,  if  not  more,  of 
■y  ■eighhottfs  ai  Middleton  escaped,  has  just  been 
dwwa.  I  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  deny  a  person  and 
a  name,  when  apprised  that  their  discovery  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  ruin  of  ihe  parties  sought  after,  if  not 
af  many  others. 

That  stranger,-— that  betrayer,  reader,  was,  Ouvbr 
ihiSpt. 

Fifteen  men  were  tried  and  condemned,  and  three 
ivere  executed,  among  whom  was  Brandreth ;  the 
Rst  were  transported  for  fifteen  years. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  restored  early  in 
the  following  Session  of  Parliament ;  and  a  BUI  of 
bdamiity  being  passed,  the  remaining  prisoners 
vers  all  idiertdt  wd  rstimicd  to  their  homes. 


Agitation  was  speedily  reHeWecl ;  alicl  at  one  of 
the  first  open-air  meetings,  Bamford  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  ever  suggested  what 
has  since  been  often  acted  upon  in  the  manufac* 
turing  districts  of  both  England  and  Scotland,—* 
namely,  the  women  voting.  He  also,  a  poet  as  well 
as  a  politician,  proposed  to  introduce  vocal  mu- 
sic into  the  assemblages, — a  powerful  instrument 
in  touching  the  heart  and  exciting  the  feelings ; 
but  this  was  overruled  as  an  innovation  by  those, 
surely,  who  knew  no  better.  His  own  Lancashire 
Hymn,  written  to,  he  says,  ^  one  of  the  finest  trum- 
pet strains  he  ever  heard,''  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  national  lyrics  which  were  to  be  chanted  by 
the  People  at  their  public  meetings. 

We  are  next  dramatically  carried  through  the 
successive  scenes  of  Hunt's  bold  doings  in  Man- 
chester. The  Reformers  had  often  been  taunted 
as  dirty  and  ragged, — as  the  '^  great  unwashed  ;** 
and  the  maxims  or  mandates  issued  by  the  Com* 
mitteet  were  ** CleanHnetSy  Order^  Sobriety^  Peace** 
Regular  drillings  were  commenced ;  and  If  the 
men  did  not  acquire  the  use  of  fire-arms,  they 
learned  to  march  in  regular  order.  Their  drill- 
sergeants  were  generally  old  soldiers  of  the  mi- 
litia or  the  line.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the 
harm  of  the  healthful  exercise  and  pleasant  pas- 
time described,  had  it  been  practised  among  a 
people  who,  having  no  cause  for  discontent,  felt 
none.  The  drillings  appear  rather  needful  recrea- 
tion to  men  engaged  the  long  day  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  weaving. 

When  dusk  came,  and  we  could  no  longer  see  to  work, 
we  Jumped  firom  our  looms,  and  rushed  to  the  sweet  cool 
air  of  ^e  fields,  or  the  waste  lands,  or  the  green  lane- 
sides;  we  mnstered, — we  fell  into  rank,  we  fiteed, 
marched,  halted,  fSaced  about,  countermarched,  halted 
again,  dressed,  and  wheeled  in  quick  succession,  and 
without  conftision ;  or,  in  the  grey  of  a  fine  Sunday  mom, 
we  would  saunter  through  the  mists,  ftagrant  with  the 
night  odour  of  fiowers,  and  of  new  hay,  and  ascending 
the  Tandle-hiUs,  salute  the  broad  sun,  as  he  climbed 
from  behind  the  high  moors  of  Saddleworth ;  when, 

Lo!  what  a  world  is  b«fora  us  spread, 

FVom  the  fringed  deU,  to  the  mountain  head ; 

From  the  spangled  turf  whereon  we  stand, 

To  the  bena  ofheayen,  and  the  verge  of  land.  *  *  * 

Maidens  would  sometimes  come  with  their  milk-eans, 
from  the  fanas  of  Hoob-wood,  or  Gemrd-hey,  or  the 
fold  near  us;  and  we  would  ait  and  take  delieioas 
draughts,  new  from  the  chum,  for  which  we  paid  the 
girls  in  money,  whilst  a  favoured  youth  or  so,  might  be 
permitted  to  add  something  more,  a  tender  word  or  a 
salute,  when  blushing  and  laughing,  away  would  the 
nymphs  ran,  for  a  ftedi  supply  to  carry  home. 

Next  would  follow  a  long  «bill,  in  squads ;  and  so  ex- 
pert were  the  youths,  that  they  would  form  a  line,  and 
march  down  the  fhee,  or  up  the  steep,  or  along  the  sides 
of  the  Rttshpenny ;  and  suddenly  halting,  would  dress  in 
an  instant,  in  a  manner  which  odled  forth  the  praises  of 
the  old  campaigners.  Then,  when  they  broke  for  a  little 
rest,  would  follow  a  jumping-match,  or  a  race,  or  a 
friendly  wrestle,  or  a  roll  down  the  hill,  amid  the  laugh- 
ter of  others  sitting  in  the  sun.  Some  would  be  squatted 
on  the  lee  of  a  bu£  of  gone  or  tall  fem ;  some  reading, 
some  eonversing,  in  earnest  discussion  on  the  state  of 
trade,  or  natioiud  affairs,  or  on  their  own  privations,  or 
those  of  their  neighbours,— for  few  secrets  wsze  kept  of 
those  matten,— some  would  be  seen  smoking  their  pipes^ 
kindled  by  burning  glsisses ;  and  so  till  the  bugle  sounded 
to  drill,  and  after  that,  away  to  breakihst. 

iSushwasoneofoi^rdxilling-partiis.    There  was  »»l 
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any  armB^ — ^no  use  for  anj, — ^no  pretence  for  any  ;- 
would  they  have  been  pennitted. 


-nor 


Such  as  they  were,  howeyer,  they  excited  ex- 
treme apprehension;  and  the  local  magistracy 
memorialized  the  Home  Secretary  to  give  them 
power — unconstitutional  power — ^to  put  an  end 
to  them ;  and  obtained  it.  This  leads  us  to  the 
memorable  and  bloody  field  of  Pcterloo/the  re- 
membrance of  which  will  never  be  effaced  from 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Bamford  addressed  his 
own  division,  the  Middleton  squadron,  previous  to 
setting  off  for  the  meeting.  They  carried  no  arms 
of  any  kind,  not  even  a  stick  :  and  thus,  in  good 
order,  they  set  forth, — a  fair  specimen  of  all  the 
bodies  which,  in  so  many  different  directions,  upon 
that  fatal  day  moved  to  the  central  point. 

I  may  say  with  truth,  that  we  presented  a  most  re- 
spectable assemblage  of  labouring  men ;  all  were  decently, 
though  humbly  attired ;  and  I  noticed  not  even  one,  who 
did  not  exhibit  a  white  Sunday's  shirt,  a  neck-cloth,  and 
other  apparel  in  the  same  clean,  though  homely  condi- 
tion. 

My  address  was  received  with  cheers,  it  was  heartily 
and  unanimously  assented  to, — ^we  opened  into  column, 
— the  music  struck  up, — the  banners  flashed  in  the  sun- 
Uf^t, — other  music  was  heard, — it  was  that  of  the  Roch- 
dale party  coming  to  join  us, — we  met ;  and  a  shout  from 
ten  thousand  startled  the  echoes  of  the  woods  and 
dingles.  Then  all  was  quiet  save  the  breath  of  music ; 
and  with  intent  seriousness  we  went  on. 

Our  whole  column,  with  tlie  Rochdale  people,  would 
probably  consist  of  six  thousand  men.  At  our  head  were 
a  hundred  or  two  of  women,  mostly  young  wives,  and 
mine  own  was  amongst  them.  A  hundred  or  two  of  our 
handsomest  girls, — ^sweethearts  to  the  lads  who  were 
with  us, — danced  to  the  music,  or  sung  snatches  of  popu- 
lar songs :  a  score  or  two  of  children  were  sent  back, 
though  some  went  forward ;  whilst,  on  each  side  of  our 
hue,  walked  some  thousands  of  stragglers.  And  thus, 
accompanied  by  our  friends,  and  our  dearest  and  most 
tender  connexions,  we  went  slowly  towards  Manchester. 
•  ..»••• 

A  circumstance  interesting  to  myself  occurred.  On 
the  bank  of  an  open  field  on  our  left,  I  perceived  a  gen- 
tleman observing  us  attentively.  He  beckoned  me,  and 
I  went  to  him.  He  was  one  of  my  late  employers,  Mr. 
Hole,  of  the  firm  of  Hole,  Wilkinson,  and  Gartside,  of 
Peel  Street,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  the  town.  He  took 
my.  hand,  and  rather  concernedly,  but  kindly,  said  he 
hoped  no  harm  was  intended  by  all  those  people  who 
were  coming  in.  I  said,  **  I  would  pledge  my  life  for 
their  entire  peaceableness."  I  asked  him  to  notice  them ; 
*'  Did  they  look  like  persons  wishing  to  outrage  the  lawl 
were  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  evidently  heads  of  decent 
working  families  1  or  members  of  such  families?*'  ''No, 
no,"  I  said,  ''my  dear  sir,and  old  respected  master,  if  any 
wrong  or  violence  take  place,  they  will  be  committed  by 
men  of  a  different  stamp  firom  these."  He  said  he  was 
very  glad  to  hear  me  say  so ;  he  was  happy  he  had  seen 
me,  and  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  I  had  expressed 
myself.  I  asked,  did  he  think  we  should  be  interrupted 
at  the  meeting!  he  said  he  did  not  believe  we  should; 
"  Then,"  I  replied, "  all  will  be  well ;"  and  shaking  hands, 
with  mutual  good  wishes,  I  left  him,  and  took  my  sta- 
tion as  before. 

At  Newtown  we  were  welcomed  with  open  arms  by 
the  poor  Irish  weavers,  who  came  out  in  their  best  dra- 
pery, and  uttered  blessings  and  words  of  endearment, 
many  of  which  were  not  understood  by  our  rural  pa- 
triots. Some  of  them  danced,  and  others  stood  with 
clasped  hands  and  tearfiil  eyes,  adoifng  almost  that 
banner,  whose  colour  was  their  national  one,  and  the 
emblem  of  their  green  island  home.  We  thanked  them 
by  the  band  striking  up  "  Saint  Patrick's  day  in  the 
moning."    They  were  electrified ;  and  we  passed  on, 


leaving  those  warm-hearted  suburbau  capering  ud 
whooping  like  mad. 

Of  Bamford's  account  of  the  Massacrej—and  by 
no  other  name  shall  we  ever  call  that  cruel,  indis- 
criminate, and  most  impolitic  assault  upon  tlie 
people — ^we  shall  cite  but  one  or  two  paragraphs. 
Bamford,  as  soon  as  the  chairman.  Hunt,  had  been 
chosen,  was  about  to  withdraw  with  a  friend  to  pro- 
cure refreshments  after  their  fatiguing  exertions 
and  march  ;  but  they  had  not  gone  far,  when  the 
yeomanry  cavalry  appeared : — 

"  Stand  fast,"  I  said,  "  they  are  riding  upon  us,  stsnd 
fast."  And  there  was  a  general  cry  in  our  quarter  of 
'^  Stand  fast."  The  cavalry  were  in  confusion  ;  they 
evidently  could  not,  with  all  the  weight  of  man  and 
horse,  penetrate  that  compact  mass  of  human  beings; 
and  their  sabres  were  plied  to  hew  a  way  through  na- 
ked held  up  hands,  and  defenceless  heads ;  and  then 
chopped  limbs,  and  wound-gaping  skulls  were  seen ;  and 
groans  and  cries  were  mingled  with  the  din  of  that  hor- 
rid confusion.  "  Ah  !  ah  !"  "  For  shame  !  for  shame !" 
was  shouted.  Then,  "  Break  I  break  !  they  are  killing 
them  in  fVont,  and  they  cannot  get  away  ;"  and  there 
was  a  general  cry  of  "  Break  !  break  1"  For  a  moment 
the  crowd^eld  back  as  in  a  pause  ;  then  was  a  rush, 
heavy  and  resistless  as  a  headlong  sea  ;  and  a  sound  like 
low  thunder,  with  screams,  prayers,  and  imprecations 
from  the  crowd-moiled,  and  sabre-doomed,  who  could 
not  escape. 

By  this  time  Hunt  and  his  companions  had  disap- 
peared firom  the  hustings,  and  some  of  the  yeomanry, 
perhaps  less  sanguinely  disposed  than  others,  were 
busied  in  cutting  down  the  flag-staves,  and  demolishing 
the  flags  at  the  hustings. 

On  the  breaking  of  the  crowd,  the  yeomanry  wheeled, 
and,  dashing  wherever  there  was  an  opening,  they  fol- 
lowed, pressing  and  wounding.  Many  females  appeared 
as  the  crowd  opened  ;  and  striplings,  or  mere  youths, 
also  were  found.  Their  cries  were  piteous  and  heart- 
rending, and  would,  one  might  have  supposed,  have  dis- 
armed any  human  resentment ;  butheretheirappealswcre 
vain.  Women,  white-vested  maids,  and  tender  youths, 
were  indiscriminately  sabred  or  trampled  ;  and  we  have 
•reason  for  believing,  that  few  were  the  instances  in 
which  that  forbearance  was  vouchsafed,  which  they  so 
earnestly  implored. 

In  ten  minutes  f^om  the  commencement  of  the  haroc, 
the  fleld  was  an  open  and  idmost  deserted  space.  The 
sun  looked  down  through  a  sultry  and  motionless  air. 
The  curtains  and  blinds  of  the  windows  within  view  were 
all  closed.  A  gentleman  or  two  might  occasionally  be 
seen  looking  out  from  one  of  the  new  houses  before-men- 
tioned, near  the  door  of  which,  a  group  of  persons,  (spe- 
cial constables)  were  collected,  and  apparently  in  con- 
versation ;  others  were  assisting  the  wounded,  or  carry- 
ing off  the  dead.  The  hustings  remained,  with  a  few 
broken  and  hewed  flag-staves  erect,  and  a  torn  and 
gashed  banner  or  two  drooping ;  whilst  over  the  whole 
field,  were  strewed  caps,  bonnets,  hats,  shawls,  and  shoes, 
and  other  parts  of  male  and  female  dress;  trampled, 
torn,  and  bloody.  The  yeomanry  had  dismounted,— 
some  were  easing  their  horses'  girths,  others  a4JQsting 
their  accoutrements ;  and  some  were  wiping  their  sabres. 
Several  mounds  of  human  beings  still  remained  where 
they  had  fallen,  crushed  down,  and  smothered.  Some  of 
these  were  still  gropuing, — others  with  staring  eyes, 
were  gasping  for  breath,  and  others  would  never  breathe 
more.  All  was  silent  save  those  low  sounds,  and  the 
occasional  snorting  and  pawing  of  steeds.  Persons 
might  sometimes  be  noticed  peeping  firom  attics  and 
over  the  tall  ridgings  of  houses,  but  they  quickly  with- 
drew, as  if  fearfbl  of  being  observed,  or  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  full  gaze  of  a  scene  so  hideous  and  abhorrent. 

Besides  the  Manchester  yeomanry,  who,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  did  "  the  duty  of  the  day,"  there  came 
upon  the  ground  soon  after  the  attack,  the  15th  hussars, 
and  the  Cheshire  yeomanry ;  and  the  latter,  as  if  ema- 
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lone  of  ibe  Manchester  corps,  intercepted  the  flying 
masses,  and  inflicted  some  severe  sabre  wounds.  The 
hasssrsy  we  haye  reason  for  supposing,  gave  but  few 
tronods,  and  I  am  not  aware  tfaiat  it  has  been  shown, 
that  one  of  those  brate  soldiers  dishonoured  his  sword 
hj  nsmg  the  edge  of  it. 

This  is  the  simple  narration  of  an  eye-witness. 
Do  oor  readers  remember  Shelley's  **  Masque  of 
Anarchyf  If  not,  let  them  read  it  in  connexion 
with  this  sad  tale. — ^We  have,  perhaps,  had  enough 
ofPteterloo;  yet 

That  slaughter  to  the  nation 
Shall  steam  up  like  inspiration, 
Eloquent,  oracular, — 
A  volcano  heard  afar. 

Bamford  escaped  with  some  diflliculty,  and  his 
nife  had  been  in  greater  peril  than  himself.  He 
got  home  to  Middleton  in  a  kind  of  disguise,  and 
met  with  people  now  for  the  first  time  burning  for 
revenge.  What  follows  of  the  piety  of  the  poor 
afflicted  mother,  is  quite  as  pathetic  as  the  scene  of 
the  blind  widow  by  the  wayside,  in  the  romance 
of*^01dMortaUty." 

Some  proposals  which  I  heard  assented  to,  filled  me 
with  honor.  The  immolation  of  a  selected  number  of 
the  gnilty  ones  might  have  been  discussed  before  God 
ud  man ;  but  what  these  men  sought  would  not  do,  and 
I  reUred  and  put  off  my  dress,  more  thoughtful  than 
when  I  took  it  up. 

I  found  Bedford's  mother  bathing  his  wound  with 
wum  milk  and  water,  and  to  please  her,  he  said  it  was 
easier.  It  was  a  clean  gash  of  about  six  inches  in 
length,  and  quite  through  the  shoulder  blade.  She 
jcaned,  and  wept  afresh,  when  she  saw  the  severed 
bone  gaping  in  the  wound.  She  asked  who  did  it  1  and 
Tom  mentioned  a  person ;  he  said  he  knew  him  well ; 
lad  she,  sobbing,  said  she  also  knew  him,  and  his  father 
and  mother  before  him ;  and  she  prayed  Grod  not  to  yisit 
tiiat  sin  on  Uie  head  of  him  who  did  it,  but  to  change 
his  heart  and  bring  him  to  repentance.  That  prayer 
hid  well  nigh  touched  my  heart  also ;  but  Tom  rapped 
oat  one  of  another  sort,  to  which  I  incontinently,  as  may 
l-e  supposed,  added  my  ^  Amen.** 

The  wound  having  been  linted,  and  bound  with  stick- 
ing-plaster, Tom  put  on  his  clothes,  the  slash  in  his 
foat  having  been  sewed,  and  the  blood  sponged  off  by  a 
joong  woman.  His  mother  then,  with  many  prayers 
and  much  good  advice,  resigned  him,  as  she  said,  **  to 
ths  guidance  of  Grod,  through  a  wild  and  weary  world.*' 

The  people  now  seriously  thought  of  haying  re- 
course to  force,  and  this  time  of  their  own  im- 
pulse, and  Bamford  gave  them  wise  and  excellent 
counsel,  and  took  no  part  in  their  rash  and  ill- 
alvised  proceedings ;  hut  he  was,  notwithstanding 
this  forbearance,  a  marked  man,  and,  in  a  few  days 
after  the  murderous  meeting,  he  was  arrested. at 
midnight,  in  his  own  house,  by  a  posse  of  police, 
a  party  of  the  d2d  regiment,  and  Nadin,  the 
deputy-constable,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  Major 
Sirr  of  Manchester.  This  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
telling  his  prisoners  that  they  would  he  hung,  and 
other  pleasant  things. 

He  informed  me  in  his  usual  dogged  way,  striving  to 
be  dvil,  that  he  had  a  warrant  against  me  for  high 
treason. 

1  said  if  that  was  the  ease,  I  was  ready  to  accompany 
Mm ;  but  he  would  never  convict  me,  and  if  he  did,  my 
blood  would  kill  him.  He  and  his  assistants  then  com- 
loenoed  searching  the  place  for  arms. 

They  ezandned  a  small  recess,  which  served  as  both 
copbeaid  and  larder ;  but 


No  beef  was  found,  nor  any  beer, 
No  crusted  wines  the  soul  to  cheer. 

The  drawers  were  rummaged ;  my  oaken  box  was  ex- 
plored ;  a  shawl  was  spread  on  the  floor,  and  all  my 
books  and  papers  were  bundled  into  it:  there  was  not, 
however,  anything  of  consequence ;  some  poems,  in  manu- 
script, had  been  deposited  elsewhere.     . 

The  order  was  then  givei^  to  move :  my  wife  burst 
into  tears ;  I  tried  to  console  her ;  said  I  should  soon  be 
with  her  again;  and,  bestowing  a  kiss  for  my  dear 
child,  when  she  came  in  the  morning,  I  ascended  into 
the  street,  and  shouted — "  Hunt  and  Liberty !  **  ^^  Hunt 
and  Liberty,"  responded  my  brave  little  helpmate,  whose 
spirit  was  now  roused.  One  of  the  policemen,  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  swearing  a  deep  oath,  said  he  would 
blow  out  her  brains  if  she  shouted  again.  **  Blow  away," 
was  the  reply ;  **  Hunt  and  Liberty."    **  Hunt  for  ever.*' 

In  the  London  jails,  Bamford  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  thieves  B.nd  flash  men,  and  in 
Manchester  prison  it  was  extended.  He  makes 
many  pregnant  reflections  on  criminals  and  crimi- 
nal law,  and  cognate  topics  connected  with  his  own 
situation  as  a  friendless  prisoner.  He,  however, 
bore  himself  bravely  like  a  poet  and  a  philosopher, 
not  thinking  small  personal  accommodations  worth 
making  the  great  fuss  about^  which  he  insinuates 
later  captives  have  done. 

Wherever  the  narrative  ceases  to  he  personal,  it 
becomes  comparatively  flat  and  of  little  interest ; 
and  perhaps,  for  modem  readers,  too  much  space 
is  occupied  with  Hunt,  and  the  inquests  at  which 
he  attended,  after  the  slaughter. 

Hunt,  Johnson,  our  author,  and  a  few  more, 
were  finally  sent  off  to  Lancaster  Castle.  And 
here  the  narrative  abruptly  stops,  with  an  address 
and  warning  to  the  Chartists.  Probably  the  nar* 
rator  has  not  met  with  sufficient  encouragement 
to  proceed  with  his  series,  and  his  public  adven- 
tures were  also  drawing  to  a  close.  From  another 
source  of  information,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that 
he  was  subsequently  tried  at  York,  not  for  high 
treason,  hut  for  misdemeanour,  in  his  share  of  tJie 
great  day's  work  of  Peterloo.  To  this  he  pleaded 
not  guilty;  and  he  got  off  with  an  additional 
twelve  months'  imprisonment  in  Lincoln  Castle. 
It  is  his  boast  that  he  has  been  confined  in  more 
prisons  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  than  aniy  other 
Englishman  now  living.  Some  of  his  best  poetry 
was  written  in  these  prisons. 

We  shall  leave  the  Chartists  to  seek  and  read 
Bamford's  address  for  themselves ;  but  we  earnestly 
wish  that  we  could  give  more  attention  to  his 
verses^  which  in  several  styles  justify  all  that 
Elliott  and  others  have  said  of  them.  Th$  Past  of 
Death,  Tim  Bobbin's  Grave,  and  the  very  sweet 
English  pastoral,  A  lAUle  Eosy  Beauty,  must  be 
familiar  to  many.  They  are  fair  specimens  of 
Bamford's  poetry.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely 
in  a  few  lines,  point  to  a  less  known  piece,  de- 
scribing those  delicious  hours  when  the  gifted 
hard  working-man  finds  leisure  to  contemplate 
the  lovely  face  of  the  Nature  which  he  loves. 

Hours  more  dear  than  drops  of  gold 
Come  when  the. tender  buds  unfold ; 
Then  do  I  wander  to  field  and  glen, 
Far  a$  I  may  for  the  gentlemen. 
Over  the  blade  of  emerald  sheen. 
Over  the  herb  that  creeps  between ; 
Odours  inhaling  that  sweetly  smell, 
As  I  gather  the  cresses  beside  the  well. 
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Spring  mores  on  fts  glad  I  gase, 
Calling  the  flowers  wherever  ahe  strays — 
"  Come  from  the  earth  ye  dwellers  there, 
To  the  blessed  light  ana  living  air  ; 
For  the  snow-drop  hath  warned  the  drift  away, 
And  the  croons  awaiteth  yonr  company  ; 
And  the  bud  of  the  thorn  is  beginning  to  swell, 
And  the  waters  have  broken  their  bounds  in  the  dell ; 
And  are  not  the  hazels  and  slender  vine 
Blending  their  boughs  where  the  sun  doth  shine  ? 
And  the  willow  is  bringing  its  downy  palm — 
Garlands  for  days  that  are  bright  and  calm ; 
And  the  birch  is  adorning  its  painted  stem, 
And  the  primrose  peeps  Bke  a  starry  gem." 
•  •  •  *  ft 

Hark  !  fVom  the  heayens  yon  thrill  of  joy — 
Child  of  the  sward  art  thon  up  so  high  1 
^  I  can  sing  on  the  wing,"  the  warbler  cries  ; 
^  There  U  lif^  in  the  gale— I  arise,  I  arise  | 


Up,  as  I  soar,  it  is  eool  and  clear, 

Whilst  the  earth  brings  forth,  and  the  gms  appear; 

Plenty  I  gather,  and  freely  I  fly — 

How  happy  am  I,  how  happy  am  I !" 

Is  not  this  Samubl  Bamford,  the  ffllk-weaver  of 
Middleton,  a  man  deserving  to  be  farther  inquired 
about  by  his  countrymen?  and  are  not  the  above 
specimens,  in  prose  and  verse,  those  of  an  author 
who  ought  to  be  prized,  independently  of  the 
episode  in  the  national  story  which  he  has  told, 
and  of  the  lessons  he  has  inculcated  ?  Eighteen 
Numbers  of  his  Narrative  have  appeared,  and  they 
and  his  poems  may  be  had  at  small  cost,  by  send- 
ing to  him  at  Middleton.  If  there  be  any  shame 
attending  this  final  and  very  prosaic  intimation, 
the  shame  is  neither  his  nor  ours. 


THE  SULTAN  AND  MEHEMET  ALL 


The  consequences  of  our  Oriental  policy  are  be- 
ginning to  develop  themselves.  We  are  entering 
upon  a  new  scene  of  that  drama  of  folly  and  passion, 
in  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  performing 
the  principal  part.  The  first  act  began  with  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1840.  The  diplo- 
matic puppet  of  England  strutted  away  in  the 
front  of  the  stage  m  all  the  pride  and  dignity  of 
sovereignty ;  but  the  strings  were  pulled,  the  mo- 
tions were  directed  hy  an  unseen  arm,  stretched 
out  from  the  north.  The  perils,  the  risks,  the 
costs  were  British;— the  success,  the  triumph,  was 
to  be  Russian ;  the  seeds  were  sown  hy  English 
hands ;  the  harvests  are  to  be  culled  hy  Muscovite 
gatherers.^  In  the  name  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  to  shatter  that  empire  to  its  very 
foundation ;  in  the  name  of  the  *^  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,"  to  reduce  it  to  the  lowest 
ignominy  of  vassalage,  was  the  plan  and  the  pur- 
])08e  of  the  Tzar.  To  that  plan  and  purpose  our 
Cabinet  blindly  lent  itself.  It  carried  out  the  views 
and  objects  of  Russia  with  enthusiastic  daring ; 
it  trampled  upon  all  constitutional  principles ;  it 
applied  the  public  revenues,  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament ;  it  entered  into  treaties  involving  peace 
and  war,  without  communicating  them  to  ihe  Le* 
gislature,  which  was  then  sitting  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  were  prorogued, 
it  sent  forth  our  fleets  and  armies  to  destroy  the 
towns,  and  seize  the  fortresses  of  Syria.  Our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  com- 
manders. They  did  their  work — ^horrid  work ! — 
][iromptly  and  bravely.  Little  did  the  people  of 
England  know  of  the  causes,  less  did  they  think  of 

*  There  is  a  charming  ndiheU  in  the  speech  made  the 
other  day,  by  Baron  Bmnow,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Rns- 
sian  Company.  **  Did  Russia  push  fbrward  in  the  field 
of  action!  Did  Russia  spread  over  the  Levant  her 
armies  and  her  fleets  t  No !  not  a  single  Russian  soldier 
has  started  from  our  frontiers ;  not  a  single  Russian  ship 
has  sailed  from  our  harbours.  England  has  taken  the 
lead."  Admirable  diplomatist !  and  well  deserving  the 
honours  which  his  imperial  master  has  showered  upon 
him. 


the  consequences  of  the  quarrel.  They  heard  of 
^^ glorious  triumphs"  and  ^^ splendid  victories!''  of 
the  heroism  of  Napier  and  the  flight  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  **  the  still  small  voice"  of  reason  and 
benevolence  essayed  in  vain  to  make  itself  heard, 
amidst  the  rumhle  and  the  thunder  of  noisy  and 
successful  war. 

But  now  the  loud  artillety  b  silent^  and  its 
very  echoes  are  dying  away.    The  dust^  die  smoke, 
which  concealed  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  and  of 
the  explosions  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre^  are  dispersed ; 
and  the  consequences  of  our  desperate  doings  are 
beginning  to  present  themselves  to  our  view.  Those 
who  invented, — ^those  who  espoused, — ^those  who 
carried  out  our  so-called  '^policy,"  cannot  com- 
plain of  having  been  thwarted  in  their  objects  even 
from  the  beginning.     The  resistance  which  the 
public  opinion  of  England  was  able  to  oppose  to 
"Palmerstonian  statesmanship ;"  the  honest  doubts 
of  a  large  section  of  reformers ;  the  repeated  warn- 
ings of  those  who  had  any  special  or  local  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  East ;  the  dangers  to  which 
the  claim  to  the  right  of  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  other  nations  might  expose  us  :— 
these  weighed  not  as  much  as  a  grain  of  sand  in 
the  balance  of  the  department  of  foreign  afiairs. 
The  approval  of  a  portion  of  the  Conservative 
press — ^Uie  ^^hallooing-on"  of  some  of  the  more  reck- 
less of  the  Tory  leaders — £ar  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  disa£Pection  and  alienation  of  a  few 
reflecting  and  ^  crotchety"  men,  who  thought  that 
to  risk  the  repose  df  the  world, — ^to  hreak  up  onr 
liberal  alliances, — ^to  let  loose  the  million  fiends  of 
jealousy  and  hatred,  (whom  the  pacific  policy  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  held  in  subjection,)  was 
not  to  be  compensated  by  the  humiliation  of  an 
Egyptian  ruler,  (with  whom  we  had  no  personal 
misunderstanding,  and  to  whom  we  owed  nothing 
but  friendship  or  gratitude,)  or  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Turkish  authority  in  the  land  we  are  wont 
to  call  "Holy." 

If  the  apprehensions  of  the  prudent  and  intelli- 
gent friends  of  reform  in  England  were  wholly  and 
scornfully  disregarded,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
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i^t  the  passionate  Glamours  of  France  should  ob- 
tain an  J  sort  of  attention^  still  less  arrest  the  per- 
Terse  mohiteness  of  our  Foreign  Secretary.  He 
h&s  admitted  that  they  produced  quite  a  contrary 
efiect.  He  made  the  resistance  of  the  French  the 
g7t)und,  the  justification,  of  the  precipitate  promp- 
titnde  of  his  own  proceedings.  He  had  it  as  much 
at  heart  to  d^^rade  M.  Thiers  in  Europe,  as  to  de- 
throne Mehemet  Ali  in  Syria;  to  trample  upon 
Louis-Philippe,  as  to  uphold  Abdul-Medjid.  And 
if  the  personal  spite  and  ranities  of  a  Minister 
could  be  indulged  without  involying  the  greater 
and  gfSTer  interests  of  the  multitudes  over  whom 
he  rales,  we  might  smile  upon  the  subtle  and  dex- 
terous fencing  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  so 
frequently  lunged  upon  the  weak  points  of  his 
adrersaiy,  while  he  has  successfully  covered  or 
guarded  his  own. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  another  chapter  of  Oriental 
history.  The  purposes  of  the  treaty  of  July  are 
fulfilled ;  the  menaces  of  France  have  turned  out 
to  be  only  idle  words ;  the  Egyptian  army  has 
withdrawn  irom  Syria ;  Lord  Ponsonby  is  so verngn 
m  the  Div&n ;  and  a  Hatti  ScherifF  is  fulminated 
under  his  inspirations, — a  Hatti  Scheriff  which  un- 
veils, without  any  restriction  or  reservation,  the 
policy  and  the  honesty  of  the  Porte. 

It  was  a  startling  document  for  those  whose  ears, 
baring  long  been  tickled  with  news  of  Turkish  re* 
generation,  and  of  the  progress  of  **  reform"  and 
"dvilisation''  at  Constantinople,  had  really  anti- 
cipated something  like  prudence,  or  forethought, 
or  wisdom,  or  probity,  from  our  Ottoman  allies. 
It  has  at  once  staggered  those  optimists  who  ima- 
gined that  a  few  phrases,  falling  from  the  lips  of 
the  debauched  and  drunken  Sultan  Mahmoud,  had 
sufficed  to  control  the  despotic  habits, — ^to  restrain 
the  corrupt  practices, — ^to  counteract  the  perfidious 
intrigues, — ^to  purify  the  pervading  mendacity, — 
to  strengthen  the  inherent  and  growing  imbecility 
of  the  Ottoman  rule. 

It  is  true  that  the  Hatti  Soheri£P  has  been  re- 
pudiated by  **  the  Powers,"  who  have  been  preach- 
ing up  'Hhe  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;" 
it  b  true  that  *^  the  Courts*  have  decided  that  the 
^  independent "  Sultan  has  construed  the  notion  of 
''independence"  somewhat  too  literally;  it  is  true 
that  the  relationship  of  ^' sovereignty"  and  ^vas- 
ttlage"  has  been  interpreted  in  a  somewhat  too 
sincere  and  startling  impatience  at  Constantinople ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  Hatti  Scheriff  hcu  been  issued. 
If  persisted  in,  it  brings  with  it  inextricable  em- 
barrassments, discords,  and  war;  If  withdrawn, It 
coTers  the  Sultan  and  the  Sultan's  counsellors  with 
%nominy  and  disgrace.    But  whether  annulled  or 
not,— whether  the  Sultan  turn  round  upon  his 
^es  and  say, — ^  Maintain  me  in  the  authority 
yon  have  recognised,  and  pledged  yourselves  to 
mpport;"  or,  **I  only  wait  your  commands  in 
order  to  submit  and  obey," — ^the  Hatti  Scheriff  lets 
in  floods  of  light  upon  the  purposes  and  policy  of 
the  Divan. 

By  an  examinatiou  of  the  details  alone,  can  a 
proper  estimate  be  formed  of  the  malice  and  ma^ 
lignity  of  this  state-paper.  Its  object  is  the  utter 
annihilation  of  all  regular  authority  in  Egypt. 


Under  the  pretence  of  establishing  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan,  it  undermines,  one  after  another, 
every  element  of  strength  and  security.  It  seeks 
to  destroy^  by  one  murderous  blow,  all  that  has  been 
done  for  good  government  and  civilisation.  We 
must  exhibit  it  article  by  article,  and  shall  only 
assume  that  England,  Europe, — ^the  world,  have 
no  interest  in  the  utter  ruin  of  £!gypt;  that  it  is 
no  part  of  our  policy  to  deliver  over  i^e  regions  of 
the  Nile  to  desolation  and  anarchy ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  far  better  for  us  that  there  should 
be  security  for  person  and  property ;  that  the  de- 
sert should  still  be  traversed  in  safety;  that  our 
India  communications  should  be  maintained  in  all 
their  promptitude  and  all  their  security.  If  other 
views  have  prevailed  at  Constantinople, — ^if  our 
diplomacy  have  contemplated  with  delight  the  un- 
doing of  all  that  has  been  done  for  peace  and  order 
in  ^igypif^it  a  repetition  of  the  bloody  strifes  and 
struggles  which  have  been  always  associated  .with 
Turkish  intrusion  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs, — 
be  a  subject  of  indifference,  or  even  of  gratification, 
to  our  mighty  makers  of  mischief, — ^iu  such  indif- 
ference, or  in  such  passions,  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  share.  They  have  reposed,  no 
doubt,  too  blind  a  confidence  in  their  rulers;  they 
have  too  thoughtlessly  allowed  the  happiness  of 
nations,  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  placed  in  extreme  peril ;  but  their  ap- 
proval has  not  gone  beyond  the  assent  of  silence, 
— and  the  silence  of  a  nation  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  applause. 

We  apprehend  that  the  moral  responsibility  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  consequences  of  her  policy 
cannot  be  called  in  question  for  an  instant.  She 
irho  has  been  so  all-influential  for  evil  cannot  be 
utterly  helpless  for  good.  She  who  has  urged  and 
forced  the  Porte  upon  her  career  of  violence ;  she 
who  has  furnished  her  with  the  instruments  of 
aggression,  whether  intellectual  or  physical ;  she 
who  encouraged  her  to  break  up  the  status  quo  of 
peace,  and  to  rush  into  all  the  hazards  of  war  ; 
she  who  has  involved  the  Porte  in  all  the  perplexi- 
ties of  new  entanglements ;-— cannot  now  abandon 
her  ally,  cannot  now  proclaim  herself  guiltless  of 
the  consequences  of  her  own  acts.  She  has  incurred 
a  fearful  responsibility ;  and  the  follies  and  crimes 
which  may  grow  out  oi  her  interference  will  be 
visited  upon  her  head. 

Need  we  recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
the  situation  of  Egypt  under  the  rule  of  the  Sul- 
tans, before  the  reign  of  Mehemet  Ali  ?  Barbarian 
after  barbarian  filled  the  land  with  anarchy  or  de- 
luged it  with  blood.  He  who  could  intrigue  most 
suocessfolly,  or  bribe  most  liberally,  or  murder 
most  extensively,  stood  the  best  chance  of  being 
armed  with  the  authority  of  the  Porte.  The  Porte 
obtained  its  Egyptian  revenue  by  trafficking  in 
the  feuds  and  crimes  of  the  various  candidates  for 
despotic  power  in  Egypt.  This  traffic,  this  re- 
source, it  is  the  first  object  of  the  Hatti  Scheriff  to 
re-establish.  '*  The  Sultan  is  to  nominate  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  pachalic  f*  competi- 
tors for  the  privilege  of  robbing  and  impoverishing 
Egypt,  are  to  be  again  invited  into  Uie  field  of 
sanguinary  controversy.    He  who  will  pay  most. 
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and  seek  compensation  in  the  most  successful  ex- 
tortion and  oppression,*— he  is  to  he  the  chosen  ruler. 
The  hereditary  principle^  which  in  a  country  rudely 
governed  and  slightly  ciyilized,  might  give  some 
security  for  stable  institutions,  is  to  be  bufifeted 
about  in  the  harems,  and  put  up  to  auction  by  the 
SerafTs  of  Stamboul.  And  then,  the  next  condi- 
tion of  the  Hatti  Scheriff  is,  that  the  chosen  Pacha 
is  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  for  investiture.  He 
will  be  supported  or  deposed  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  favour  he  can  borrow  or  buy.  If  he  be  con- 
firmed, he  will  be  accompanied  on  his  return  by 
swarms  of  Turkish  harpies,  who  will  keep  up  the 
old  traditions,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  is  the  heritage  of  those  who  represent  the 
CaUphate ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  local  exactions  of 
Egyptian  authorities,  hordes  of  Turks  will  grind 
the  poor  Fellahin  (the  peasantry)  into  dust ;  and 
as  they  retire  back  to  their  native  country  with 
the  spoils  of  Africa,  they  will  be  replaced  by  new 
and  more  voracious  hordes,  draining  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Nile. 

Next  in  efirontery  is  the  declaration  of  the  Hatti 
Scheriff,  that  the  Sultan  is  to  nominate  all  the  su- 
perior officers  of  the  Pacha's  army.  Now,  the 
Pasha's  army  represents  the  Pacha's  power.  It  is 
the  most  extraordinary  work  of  his  genius.  Though 
not  comparable  to  the  regular  armies  of  Europe,  it 
has  always  proved  itself  infinitely  superior  to  the 
armies  of  Turkey,  which  have  been  overthrown 
and  scattered  by  the  Egyptian  troops  whenever 
they  have  met.  And  be  it  remembered,  the  Egyp- 
tian army  was  made  of  materials  the  most  de- 
graded and  the  least  promising.  The  Egyptian 
peasants  had  been  treated  as  mere  outcasts  by  the 
Turks.  The  idea  of  a  Fellah  bearing  arms  in  the 
presence  of  an  Osmanli  was  never  dreamed  of  till 
Mehemet  All's  time.  To  disorganize  the  Egyptian 
army,  to  destroy  its  efficiency,  to  lower  it  beneath 
the  level  of  Turkish  military  tacticians,  is  a  pro- 
minent object  of  the  wretched  politicians  of  the 
Porte ;  and  thisy  therefore,  has  been  insisted  on  by 
the  Hatti  Scheriff.  Then  comes  the  interference 
with  the  revenues.  The  hold  of  Turkey  upon 
Egypt  has  been  long  that  of  a  demand  for  tribute 
amounting  to  about  one-twentieth  of  the  income  of 
the  Pacha.  The  Hatti  Scheriff  is  bold  in  its  ex- 
tortions. It  demands  one^otiff A  of  the  whole.  Nay, 
more,  it  insists  on  controlling  the  collection ;  on 
meddling  with  the  details  of  administration,  on 
nominating  fiscal  supervisors :  in  other  words,  in 
administering  the  financial  affairs  of  Egypt  as  those 
of  Turkey  are  administered.  Now,  what  is  the 
administration  of  Turkey?  A  century  ago,  her 
revenues  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  ster- 
ling— ^they  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  three ! 
The  revenues  of  i^^ypt  were  about  jCdOO,000 — they 
have  been  raised  to  four  millions!  The  Hatti 
Scheriff  proposes  to  introduce  the  Turkish  system, 
and  to  supersede  the  Egyptian ! 

Lastly,  the  currency  of  Egypt  is  soimd :  it  is  a 
metallic  currency.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  bear 
the  date  of  Mehemet  All's  reign :  they  represent 
substantial  value.  The  Hatti  Scheriff  requires 
that  the  money  of  Turkey, — its  base  coinage, — its 
degraded  pi^er-money,—^all  be  introduced,  and 


liave  legal  course  in  Egypt.  No  doubt,  this  would 
be  another  legitimate  means  of  pillaging  the  Egyp- 
tians !  But  is  this  our  purpose  i — ^we  ask  again,  U 
this  our  interest  ? 

So  much  for  Egypt, — so  much  for  the  '' tender 
mercies"  of  our  policy, — so  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  plans  in  that  portion  of  the  ''entix« 
Ottoman  Empire,"  which  Mehemet  All  is  to  hold. 
Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  countries  we 
have  wrested  from  him  ?  Candia,  Arabia,  Syria ! 
We  found  them  at  peace ; — ^what  is  their  present 
state? 

The  Greek  population  of  Candia  is  in  revolt ; 
the  establishment  of  the  Turkish  authority  is  re- 
garded by  the  Candiote  Christians  with  such  abhor- 
rence, that  they  have  already  taken  up  arms 
against  it ;  five  thousand  Turkish  troops  have  left 
Constantinople  to  subdue  ^^the  insurgents;*'  the 
policy  of  our  Government  is  with  the  Turkish  op- 
pressor :  on  which  side  are  the  sympathies  of  the 
British  people  ?  They  who  rejoiced  in  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Greeks, — ^they  who  hailed  the  triumph 
of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent,  in  the  land  of  The- 
mistocles, — ^will  pray  also  for  the  deliverance  of 
Crete. 

Arabia !  the  Holy  Cities !  No  sooner  have  the 
troops  of  Mehemet  All  been  withdrawn,  than  "a 
great  reformer"  has  appeared  in  the  desert  He 
proclaims  that  **  Mecca  is  in  one  of  his  sleeves, 
and  Medina  in  the  other ;  and  that  he  will  march 
to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem."  Will  the  Turks 
be  able  to  subdue  the  dwellers  among  tents?  Can 
they  rescue  the  Kaaba  from  **  the  r^nerators  of 
the  faith  ?"  Not  they.  Arabia  will  be  as  cer- 
tainly freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan,  as 
Transylvania  is ;  and  it  is  thus  we  have  preserved 
"  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire !" 

And  Syria!  imhappy  Syria!  whose  chieftains 
we  have  corrupted  with  our  bribes, — ^whose  moun- 
taineers we  have  armed  with  our  muskets, — ^whose 
towns  we  have  destroyed  with  our  artilleiy, — Syria 
is  fast  hastening  to  that  anarchy  whidi  pervaded 
it  during  the  ages  of  the  Ottoman  rule.    The 
Druses  will  not  surrender  their  arms,  but  will  use 
them  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rude  and  ancient 
independence ;  the  Maronites  daim,  and  will  ob- 
tain, the  protection  of  France,  and  will  set  Turkish 
exactions  at  defiance ;  the  Greek  Christians  have 
already  made  terms  with  Russia,  and  will  be 
watched  over  with  paternal  kindness  by  the  Mus- 
covite Tzar ;  the  orthodox  Catholics  have  Austria 
on  their  side ;  and  our  saints  will  take  care  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries  and  converts,  while  they 
are  helping  forward  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of 
Palestine  to  the  Jews,  and  the  advent  of  the  Mil- 
lennium ;  and  the  Muffiulmans, — ^the  fuiatical  Mus- 
sulmans,— ^to  whom  the  establishment  of  Turkish 
rule  is  but  the  establishment  of  their  title — tkdr 
right  to  oppress;  and  the  wandering  Arabs,  and 
the  Annassis,  and  the  Mutualis,  with  all  their  pas- 
sions unchained, — ^their  domineering  and  predatory 
habits, — ^no  longer  controlled  by  any  sovereign  au- 
thority,— does  it  require  the  foresight  of  a  prophet 
to  announce,  that  ''our  glorious  and  successful 
Oriental  policy"  has  been  only  a  eott^  and  a  ms- 
hnckofy  failure^  ^  B< 
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I  lanncB  iome  of  Baathftm's  eoB7«iwttpii8  v«* 
ftmog  to  th*  MtUer  periods  of  hit  hh. 

**1  wmo  one  day  in  ttn  oating-fayouae  in  Clement's 
dnuehjard  with  Clark ;  and  just  as  we  had  done 
dioner,  in  came  Goldsmith.  He  and  Clark  talked 
b^gether.  I*  was  too  yonng  and  too  ina^^nifieant 
to  be  talked  to*  I  sapped  at  the  Mitre  Tavern 
OBee,  wbNi  they  eschibited  a  complete  service  of 
plate.  We  came  to  hear  Johnson's  good  things. 
Theie  waa  KckerstafF;  there  was  fillis^  the  last 
terivener  of  the  city  of  London,  who  died  at  the 
•ge  of  ninely-fbur,  a  pleasant  old  fellow;  there 
vas  Hoele;  there  was  White,  a  clerk  of  EUie'; 
isd  there  was  Goldsmith.  But  I  was  angry  with 
Goldnmtii  lor  writing  ^e  ^Deserted  Village.'  I 
liked  nothing  gloomy;  besides,  it  was  not  true,  for 
tJkoe  were  no  such  villages.  Bickerstaff  was 
obliged  to  march  out  of  England  some  time  after. 
''Lord  I>unmore  used  to  ^dl  on  me.  He  was  a 
sort  of  a  liberal ;  and  we  stimulated  one  another  by 
taUdng  of  the  despotism  which  had  been  exhibited 
If  the  expulsion  of  the  six  Methodists  at  Oxford. 
He  told  me,  his  notion  was,  there  had  been  several 
wvelatioBa  Jesus'  one,  Mahomet's  another — at 
v4iidk  I  was  very  much  scandaliBed.  We  made 
trifling  chemical  experiments  together ;  it  was  just 
then  Ihe  airs  [gases]  were  discovered. 

^His  funily  name  was  Fincastle.  He  had  a 
tutor  of  the  name  of  Watidns,  who  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  had  a  house,  and  where,  I  believe, 
he  died.  For  a  Churdi'-of-England  man,  Dnnmore 
fTBs  free  of  prejudices ;  and  we  had  many  common 
ijmpathiest  Watkins  went  to  the  unhealthy  parts 
of  Eisex,  where  the  curacies  are  doubly  as  large  as 
the  ordiiiary  healthful  curacies.  He  was  there 
cheated  by  a  Parson  Griffinhoof.  I  took  up  the 
pea  for  Um,  and  made  Parson  Griffinhoof  pay 
what  was  due.  Parson  Griffinhoof  (as  I  was  after- 
vardstold)  said,  'I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Bentham 
is;  but  he  must  be  some  old  experienced  man.'" 

Bentham  sent,  in  17^,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Shefimme,  to  Lord  Aehbuiion,  his  as  yet  unpub- 
lished ^Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals 
tad  LegislatifflL"  Lord  Shelbunia  had  read  the 
Tofaune  in  MS.,  and  recommended  it  to  Lewd  Ash- 
hnrton;  but  I  find,  firom  a  memorandum,  that  the 
iroof-sheets  were  neither  acknowledged  nqr  re- 
tamed.  In  this  year  Bentham  took  a  journey  to 
the  north  of  England.  'At  Buxton  he  was  much 
rtnck  with  the  beauty  of  a  Miss  MeyneU  :  a  sweet 
gill,  he  said;  he  met  her,  twenty  years  after  her 
uutrrisge  with  Sir  George  Gomwsll,  at  Sir  John 
^^ogjiill's.  She  had  many  daughters ;  and  Bentham 
irisuigsdby  Lord6hdUI>umeto  attach  himself  to 
me  of  them. 

Strangely  varied  vrere  the  subjects  wideh  occu- 
pjedBenfliam's  thoughts.    Atthie  timelfindhiiti 

^  IJLXXaU^YQU  Till. 


engaged  in  writbg,  for  someiavouied  Melpomene 
**  Instructions  for  the  Harpsichord,"  seme  oivrbkk 
are  very  characteristio. 

After  remarking  that  facility  of  playing  depends 
on  the  choice  of  fingers,  and  its  accuracy  on  the 
vertlcality  of  the  fingers  over  the  keys  to  be 
struck — ^that  expression  is  the  result  of  the  smart- 
ness of  tJie  stroke  and  of  the  evenness,  and  the 
staccato,  in  their  appropriate  places,  he  points  out 
''how  the  timidity  inseparable  to  early  practice  "  is 
''the  cause  of  error"  in  the  non-vertl<^ty  of  the 
fingers. 

"As  every  time  of  shifting  the  whole  hand  to  a 
new  position  endangers  a  miscarriage,  the  beginner 
covets  to  execute  as  many  notes  together  as  he  can 
without  shifting  it.  When  at  last  a  note  comes 
at  such  a  distance  from  that  preceding  it,  that 
shifting  can  no  longer  be  forborne:  one  finger  is 
sent  out  before  the  rest,  like  ^e  dove  out  of  the 
ark,  by  way  of  trial,  to  be  followed  by  the  whole 
hand  if  it  succeeds. 

"For  a  long  time  before  the  learner  can  form- a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  respective 
distance  between  that  numerous  assemblage  ef 
keys  that  are  necessary  to  the  instrument,  and  for 
want  of  having  the  idea  of  the  distance  of  eadh 
key  horn  that  whie)i  is  to  succeed  it  ready  in  his 
mind,  he  is  forced  to  measure  it>  as  it  were,  at  iJie 
time  of  striking.  In  consequence,  he  is  obliged  to 
keep  his  finger  over  ihe  first  key  while  he  is  foel- 
ing  for  the  second.  If  he  moves  his  whole  hand  at 
once,  he  knows  not  how  for  to  carry  it.  As  confi- 
dence increases  by  habitual  excercitation,  the 
danger  is  gradually  obviated;  the  practitioner 
becomes  less  afraid  of  trusting  his  whole  hand  to 
move  at  once.  In  time,  practice,  of  itself,  will  effect 
a  cure.  But  the  cure  may  be  accelerated  by  its 
being  known  on  what  circumstances  it  depends. 
The  practitioner,  when  he  sees  clearly  what  these 
dbreumstances  axe,  wiU  better  understand  how  to 
conduct  himself  so  as  to  fovour  their  operation- 
He  win  understand,  for  example,  that  his  businesB 
is  to  repress  his  solicitude  for  suocess^not  to  mind, 
at  first,  if  he  does  stumbleon  a  wrong  key;  but  to 
move  his  hand  freely,  so  as  all  along  to  give  his 
fingers  the  requisite  vertical  direction. 

"Habit,  blind  habit^  will  of  itself  do  much ;  but 
it  wiU  do  much  mote:  it  vdll  do  the  same  thing  in 
much  less  time  when  enlightened  by  observation." 

To  Melpomene  the  following  hints  will  be  matter 
rather  of  curiosity  than  of  uses^^ 

"The  momentary  and  casual  evanescent  instrue- 
tions,  that  are  given  vhd  wee  by  a  master,  may  be 
rendered  much  more  efficacious  by  being  registered 
in  writing,  and  workedup  intogeneral  standing  rules, 
since  the  design  of  them  is  only  to  assist  other 
young  practitioners  towards  that  peifootion  which 
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he  has  alreiuly  Attained.    But  if  there  is  a  kind 
of  mehincholy  pleasure,  as  the  poet  saya-^ 

Suare  mtai,  See. 
in  seeing  others  struggling  under  the  difficulties  we 
have  ourselves  surmounted^  we  may  reap  a  pleasure 
of  a  purer  and  less  exceptionable  kind  in  contem- 
plating the  causes  of  lliose  difficulties^  and  such 
expedients  by  which  others  may  be  assisted  in 
remoYing  them.  If  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  re- 
collection of  yanquished  difficulties,  that  pleasure 
wUl,  in  a  generous  mind,  be  improved  by  a  view  of 
such  expedients  as  are  calculated  to  enable  others 
to  surmount  the  like." 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  folbw  Bentham 
in  his  studies  of  the  art  of  composition.  Many  of 
his  MSS.  are  curious  evidences  of  the  way  in  which 
he  exercised  himself  in  order  to  train  his  style  to 
precision.  One  specimen  will  serve  to  exhibit 
what  he  calls  the  ^^  Forms  Direct  and  Indirect  of 
Legislation" — as  where  stealing  is  forbidden,  and 
the  punishment  of  death  attached  to  it:— 

1.  Steal  not.    If  thou  do,  thou  shalt  be  hanged. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  If  thou  do,  thou  i£alt 
be  hanged. 

3.  He  that  stealeth  shall  be  hanged. 

4.  .Whoso  stealeth  shall  be  hanged. 

6,  If  any  one  steal,  he  shall  be  hanged. 

6.  All  persons  that  steal  shall  be  hanged. 

7.  Every  person  that  stealeth  shall  be  hanged. 

8.  For  him  that  stealeth,  the  punishment  shall 
be  hanging. 

9.  For  any  one  that  stealeth,  the  punishment 
shall  be  hanging. 

10.  For  all  persons  that  steal,  the  punishment 
shall  be  hanging. 

11.  For  every  person  that  stealeth,  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  hanging. 

12.  Let  no  one  steal ;  if  he  do,  he  shall  be 
hanged. 

Id.  If  thou  steal,  thou  shalt  be  hanged. 

14.  Stealing  or  theft  shall  be  punished  by  hang- 
ing. 

15.  For  stealing,  the  punishment  shall  be  hang- 
ing- 

I  mentioned  among  Bentham's  acquaintance  a 
mercantile  man  named  YiUion,  a  Genoese,  ^^  who 
helped,"  said  Bentham,  "  to  cheer  my  Lincohi's- 
Inn  solitude.  He  was  very  fond  of  my  company, 
and  was  generally  welcome  to  me.  But  once  he 
annoyed  me  by  coming  at  dinner  tune ;  for  I  had 
but  a  scanty  fare,  and  he  grubbed  up  half  of  it.  His 
dresswas  very  shabby,  and  he  wore  a  shirt  aseoarse  as 
a  hop-sack.  Every^ng  about  hun  was  mean;  and 
as  I  attributed  it  to  his  poverty,  I  only  pitied  him. 
But  I  soon  learned  he  had  lost  no  less  than  je4000 
by  the  feilure  of  his  brothei^this  alone  was  equal 
to  £200  a-year— so  he  sank  in  my  estunation.  I 
could  have  excused  his  poverty,  but  not  his  bemg 
so  rich  and  living  so  meanly.  I  was  passionately 
fond  of  chemistry  then,  and  he  studied  jchemistiy 
for  the  love  he  bore  me.  In  his  brother's  absence 
he  once  gave  me  a  dinner  at  his  brother's  expense. 
I  remember  a  garden-like  paradise  on  the  top  of  the 
house.  He  used  to  borrow  books  of  me.  He  was 
wceived  mto  many  good  families,  among  others 
"Hat  of  Peter  NoaiU^  who  had  ext^^nsive  silk 


works  at  Seven  Oaks.  Noailles  had  a  beaaiifbl 
wife  and  a  beautiful  daughter ;  and,  being  intro- 
duced by  Villion,  I  dined  there  once  or  twice. 
There  was  a  renowned  wine-merchant  of  the  name 
of  Chaillet,  who  afterwards  migrated  to  Bedfoid 
Square.  He  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  a  secretary  of  the  first  Lord  MeiyUk 
When  I  was  a  suitor  on  the  subject  of  *  Panopti- 
con,' the  secretary  did  me  some  friendly  service, 
and  I  once  met  his  fither-in-law  at  his  office,  and 
he  said  to  me—*  Mr.  Bentham,  was  it  you  that 
wrote  the  Defence  of  Usuryf—*  Yes.'— *  Then 
you  shall  dine  with  me.'  I  went,  and  was  soiv 
prised  to  find  his  wife  a  vulgar,  purse-pioud  woman. 
There  were  a  dozen  people  present,  and  we  had 
some  music.  I  remember  observing  somethmg 
white  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  I  asked  what 
it  was :  *  You  will  see,'  she  said ;  *  that  is  not  to 
be  eaten  yet :  it  will  be  eaten  by  and  by.'  Once, 
when  in  the  carriage  with  her,  she  adced  me  to 
make  some  verses  to  entertain  them.  I  make 
verses !  I,  indeed ! !  But,  in  truth,  I  was  so 
secluded,  and  my  father  kept  none  but  the  most 
trashy  company,  that  I  was  glad  of  any  society/' 

yiUion  seems  to  have  been  much  attach^  to 
Bentham.  One  of  his  letters,  written  in  answer  to 
a  communication  of  Bentham,  which  was  the  re- 
sumption of  intercourse  long  dropped,  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage :— > 

Dear  Sib, — Upon  my  returning  to  town  to-day, 
on  account  of  the  election  of  East  India  Directors, 
I  have  been — shall  I  say  agreeably  or  disagreeably? 
— surprised  at  finding  at  home  your  oblig^  letter 
of  the  8th  instant.  It  hath  recalled  to  my  mind  a 
friendly  connexion  which,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  was 
at  once  the  pride  and  the  delight  of  my  life.  Bat 
this  connexion  not  being  equally  supported  on  both 
sides,  it  necessarily  grew,  by  slow  degrees,  weaker 
and  weaker,  till  it  broke  at  last. 

^  This  event,  although  long  foreseen,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  common  course  of  nature,  which  seldom, 
very  seldom  indeed,  admits  the  continuation  of  an 
intimacy  between  unequals,  hath,  however,  affected 
me  so  much,  that  I  do  assure  you  time  hath  hardly 
aflbrded  me  any  relief;  even  Time  itself,  whose 
ever-working  hand  hath  almost  obliterated  out  the 
very  deep  impresdons  made  upon  me  by  the  heavy 
strokes  of  repeated  misfortunes ;  misfortunes  whidi 
the  generality  of  people  would  agree  in  looking 
upon  as  the  most  severe  ones.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  myself  to  that  event  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  when  we  leave  nothing  at  all  behind  us 
to  regret,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  death  with  for- 
titude and  indifference." 

Bentham  answered  this  epistle  in  the  language 
of  Iqndness,  welcoming  the  re-establishment  of 
friendly  relations,  to  wUch  Villion  replies— 

LaChhwy,  No.  26,  M<md€^  Mcrmingy 
IM  April,  1784. 

**  Mr  Dbak  Sib,— An  engagement  for  yesterday 
brought  me  to  town  very  late  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. I  had  been  pressed  in  an  obliging  manner  to 
stay  till  the  next  morning,  but  I  congratulated 
myself  for  having  luckily  withstood  the  civil  im- 
portunities of  my  friends,  as  I  anticipated,  by  some 
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honn,  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  and  comfort 
which  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  gave  me.  So 
kind,  00  friendly,  so  moving,  so  artless  a  letter, 
dictated  by  the  heart,— coming  from  y<m  to  me^ — 
makes  more  than  ample  amends  for  full  ten  years 
trouble  and  uneasiness  of  mind.  I  am  sure,  in  the 
conne  of  a  very  long  life,  I  should  never  forget  a 
mofjiA  word  of  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  pledge  that 
promises  to  me  the  continuation  of  what  will  soften 
the  unavoidable  misfortuBes  of  this  world, — ^will 
increase  greatly  the  enjoyments  it  may  afibrd,^ 
and,  what  I  value  more,  will  add  dignity  to  me, 
not  only  in  my  own  estimation  but  in  that  of 
others. 

^  Had  it  been  a  more  early  hour, — ^had  I  not  been 
afraid  to  disturb  you, — had  I  been  sure  you  could 
give  me  a  bed, — I  should  have  flyed  directly  to 
your  chambers.  I  called  there  yesterday.  To  my 
Teiy  great  disappointment  I  did  not  find  you  at 
home ;  and  I  left  a  note  which  I  scribbled  at  the 
coffee-house  in  a  hurry,  and  under  the  first  impres- 
sion of  my  chagrin  at  seeing  my  hopes  frustrated. 

^It  is  very  unlucky  for  me  that  I  cannot  abso- 
lately  see  you,  nor  to-day,  nor  to-morrow.  If  you 
be  disengaged  next  Wednesday  evening,  I  shall 
caO  upon  yon.  Should  not  that  day  suit  you, 
choose  any  other  you  please,  and  be  assured  that  I 
ihall  make  you  a  sacrifice  of  any  engagement  of 
mine,— let  it  be  of  duty,  business,  or  pleasure,  for 
1  can  have  none  greater  than  that  of  assuring  you 
in  person  how  affectionately  and  truly  I  am,  my 
dear  fienthaniy  your  humble  servant,  and  sincere 
Mend,  ^  ¥vjlH(sia  Viluok." 

Geoige  Wilson  and  James  Trail  were,  of  all 
Bentham's  acquaintance,  those  with  whom  he  was 
most  intimate.  ^  George  Wilson,"  said  he,  '^  was 
my  boeom  friend.  We  had  been  both  of  us  friend- 
less. He  had  lived  at  Aberdeen,  where  his  father 
bad  been  collector  of  the  Customs.  He  had  been 
at  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  relate4  by 
marriage  to  Dr.  Fordyce.  I  made  acquaintance, 
before  I  was  of  age,  with  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  lectures  on  chemistry ;  and  I  once 
gave  him  and  (Chamberlain)  Clark,  a  dinner  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Dr.  Fordyce  was,  I  think,  at  that 
tune  the  only  chemical  lecturer,  and  was  only 
poorly  attended.  Wilson  was  first  cctusin  to  a 
Lord  Forbes;  and  Fordyce  invited  Wilson  to  din- 
ner to  meet  me.  He  had  no  legal  acquaintances 
except  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  who  was  an  aris- 
tocrat and  a  puppy,  and  took  no  notice  of  Wilson, 
—so  that  Wilson  really  knew  nobody  but  Dr. 
Pordyce,  who  was  a  queer  creature  without  oon- 
▼ersation.  Wilson  and  I  there  met.  He  was  not 
a  forward — no! — ^he  was  rather  a  reserved,  even 
bashfiil  man:  but  he  was  six  feet  one  inch  in 
height.  Not  long  after  it  happened,  I  was  not 
so  poor  but  I  could  go  and  live  apart  from  my 
&ther ;  so  I  went  to  a  little  eating,  or  chop-house, 
catted  the  Three  Tuns,  where  I  used  to  dine  for 
thirteenpenoe,  including  a  penny  to  the  waiter; 
and  thus  to  be  free  from  troublesome  company. 
While  sitting  «t  one  table,  he  was  at  another.  I 
ivoognised  li^oB,  and  asked  him  to  take  tea  with 
me.  I  found  he  was  fond  of  chess.  I  was  pas- 
nonitteiy  fond  of  it«     This  was  long  after  our 


meeting  at  Fordyce's,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  people  together,  giving  no  one  any  account 
of  the  others,  so  that  they  were  constantly  in  awk- 
ward plights.  He  thus  introduced  me  to  Solander's 
Club,  where  nobody  knew  me,  and  I  knew  nobody, 
and  had  nothing  to  say  to  anybody,  nor  anybody 
to  me.  At  this  time  I  was  writing  the  Fragment. 
I  showed  him  parts  of  it :  he  seemed  struck  with 
them,  but  uttered  no  praise,  for  he  was  afraid  of 
being  thought  a  flatterer.  There  was  a  constant 
correspondence  between  him  and  his  sister,  who 
was  hving  with  her  father  at  Aberdeen.  He  used 
to  show  me  her  letters,  by  which  I  perceived  the 
impression  which  the  Fragment  had  made  on  his 
mind.  Our  intimacy  strengthened,  and  at  last  we 
lived  together  constantly.  While  living  in  that 
habit  of  intimacy,  came  Lord  Glenbervie  and  SU- 
vester  Douglas,  who  had  been  bear^leader  to  the 
Douglas  whose  legitimacy  had  been  questioned. 
That  Douglas  was  a  ward  of  Lord  Mansfield;  but 
he  had,  notwithstanding,  so  lived  as  to  outrun  the 
constable.  The  great  Douglas  had  Ids  opera  girl, 
and  the  littie  Douglas  had  his,  so  he  was  recalled 
in  disgrace.  Douglas,  who  was  a  pert,  supercilious 
fellow,  but  had  talents,  very  considerable  talents, 
came  and  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Lm.  He 
and  Wilson  knew  one  another,  and  he  used  fre- 
quentiy  to  come  and  calTWilson'to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  and  leave  me  in  solitude,  which 
annoyed  me  not  a  littie.  Douglas  had  seen  much 
of  the  grand  mande^  Wilson  nothing, — so  he 
would  not  lose  any  opportunity  of  hearing  about  it. 
Wilson  afterwards  gotacquainted  with  Will  Adam,* 
father  of  all  the  Adams  (except  the  JIrM  Adam,) 
that  have  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world.  He 
was  nephew  of  Adam,  the  architect,  who  built  the 
AdelphL  He  fought  with  Charles  Fox.  Wilson 
was  a  most  determined  Whig,  and  a  slave  to  the 
fashion.  Very  plain^  but  not  the  less  anxious  to 
be  in  the  fashion.  The  aristocratical  section  of  the 
public-opinion  tribunal  had  prodigious  influence 
on  him.  In  his  study  of  the  laws  of  property,  he 
got  hold  of  some  of  my  phraseology,  which  was  of 
great  use  to  him.  He  admired  Fern  prodigiously 
—I  held  him  in  contempt.  For  many  successive 
years  we  used  to  go,  in  the  long  vacation,  to  the 
country  together.  How  I  found  means  I  know 
not,  but  that  I  had  two  or  three  trifling  legacies. 
My  father,  on  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Jezabel, 
made  a  little  settlement  onme, of  a£arm  in  Essex, 
worth  £60,  on  which  there  was  an  excessive  land- 
tax,  reducing  it  to  less  than  £50,  Then  there  was 
a  malt-house  at  Barking,  which,  when  it  was 
tenanted,  gave  £40 ;  but  it  was  not  always  tenant- 
ed; and  for  these  allowances  I  was  to  appear  as  a 
gentieman,  with  lace  and  embroidery  on  occasion. 
I  had  four  guineaa  to  pay  my  laundress,  four 
guineas  to  my  barber,  and  two  to  my  shoe-black. 
*'  Wilson  became  a  silk-gownman,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Norfolk  Circuit.  He  was  cold  in  his 
manners^  and  rather  touchy  in  his  temper.  I  never 
but  once  had  anything  like  a  quanel  with  him, 
and  then  we  were  meeting  at  Dr.  Fordyce's,  and 

*  The  late  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  Adam  was  tha 
SOD,  not  the  nephew,  of  the  arohiteet.-^^.  T,  Jf « 
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he  flaidy  he  wante^l  to  eoiuult  me  upon  some  point 
of  law*  I  laughed  at  hun«  He  was  a  lawyer  of 
eminene^-*!  had  quitted  the  law.  He  took  it  in 
dudgeon  even  after  I  had  explained  it,  though  the 
explanation  was  simple  enough.  He  was  out  of 
humour,  but  ultimately  I  quieted  him.  I  had  been 
sadly  plagued  with  thm  chambers  of  mine.  I  had 
divers  tenants^  more  bad  than  good — ^insolvent 
and  solyent.  Among  the  insolyent  was  F>— — <^ 
irom  whom  I  could  never  get  rent^  nor  drive  him 
from  the  chambers.  They  told  me  I  had  no  re- 
dress. I  could  not  eject  him  but  through  the 
Benchers.  Wilson  was  a  Bencher,  but  he  refused 
me  all  assistance.  This  shocked  me  so  much,  that 
I  could  not  afterwards  see  him  with  pleasure ; — 
but  the  Benchers  denied  me  relief.  I  thought  the 
rascality  was  characteristic.  The  lawyer!  The 
Scotch  friend  I  They  gave,  as  a  reason,  that  F. 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Society.  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  law ;  but  I  knew  that,  if 
it  existed,  it  was  frequently  violated,  for  there  were 
many  holders  of  chambers  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Inn." 

James  Trail  had  held  a  situation  in  one  of  the 
colonies,  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  had  been 
deputy-usher  at  court,  dramatic  sublicenser,  tutor 
to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  a  barrister  and  M.P.  for 
Oxford,— -which  he  owed  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
to  whom  Bentham  represented  him  and  his  family 
as  retainers.  To  his  connexion  with  the  Hertf ords 
Bentham  attributed  the  severity  with  which  he 
always  judged  the  Shelbumes, — for  a  feud  existed 
between  the  two  noble  families,  and  Trail  was  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  Lord  Shelbume  in  terms 
of  extreme  abhorrence.  So  far  was  this  pushed, 
that  on  the  occasion  when  in  the  solitary  king's 
speech  prepared  by  Lord  Shelbume,  the  words 
were  introduced,  that  ^Accounts  cannot  be  too 
public," — an  admirable  maxim,  and  whose  recog- 
nition on  such  an  occaidon,  was  a  highly  im- 
portant conquest  for  reform, — ^Trail  set  upon  this 
phrase,  as  Bentham  declared,  ^like  a  mastiff  upon 
the  throat  of  an  assailant  of  his  master,  and  called 
ity  ^hodge  podge/  Mnnovation,'  ^miss-meddling,' 
and  ^  farrago.'"  So  bUnding  are  the  efiects  of 
party-prejudice. 

In  reference  to  the  polities  of  the  day.  Trail 
writes  to  Bentham  on  the  22d  May,  1784>  from 
London  :— 

**  It  is  reported  that  Pitt  means  to  repeal  Mr. 
Burke's  act,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it,  in  order  to 
restore  the  Board  of  Trade. 

^  Sir  James  Lowther  has  been  exceedingly  of- 
fended that  Lord  Abeigavenny  was  made  an  earl 
before  him,  because  the  daughter  of  John  Robin- 
son, formerly  his  steward,  may  eventually  take 
rank  before  his  wife.  It  is  said  that  he  is  now 
pacified,  but  on  what  terms  I  have  not  heard : 
according  to  some,  he  remains  a  commoner,  and 
will,  notwithstanding,  support  the  administration ; 
others  say,  he  takes  his  six  titles,  and  has  obtained 
besides  the  promise  of  a  blue  riband. 

**  We  hear  that  Rtt  has  prepared  an  India  bill, 
nearly  the  same  with  Fox's:  The  trade  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  directors^-^the  government 
to  be  vested  in  commiwionen  for  a  term  of  years. 


but  named  by  the  crown.  Proliably  his  pUii, 
establishing  the  succession  to  offices  in  rotation, 
will  make  a  part  of  this  bill ;  and  in  that  caw  it 
will  be  nearly  the  same  with  what  Fox  propoeed, 
after  his  first  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Houm  of 
Lords. 

Geoige  WOson,  on  the  19th  June^  writes  :— 

*^  The  Westminster  scrutiny  goes  on  rapidly. 
In  thb  first  week,  two  votes  of  Mr.  Fox's  hxn 
been  decided  upon,  and  both  confirmed;  a  third 
has  been  heard,  and  the  decision  adjoomed  till 
Monday.  Trail  is  drawing  like  a  wagon-hotse, 
from  morning  to  night,  and  i^m  Monday  to 
Saturday.  I  am,  as  usual,  attending  the  Sing's 
Bench,  and  idling  away  the  afternoon." 

Dr.  Swediaur  writes  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  l(th 
July: — 

^  Dr.  Smith,  with  whom  I  am  intunately  ac- 
quainted, is  quite  our  man.  He  is  busy  about  a 
new  edition  of  his  Wealth  of  Natbns.  We  hare 
a  club  here  which  consists  of  nothing  but  philoso- 
phers. Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Cullen,  Blaek,  Mr. 
M^Gowan,  &c,  belong  to  it,  and  I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  Thus  I  spend  once  a^week  in  the  moet 
enlightened  and  agreeable,  cheerful  and  sodai  com- 
pany.** 

Several  of  the  letters  of  this  period  refer  to  the 
publication  of  Voltaire's  Memoirs,  of  which  Dr. 
Smith  says:—" 

^  Have  you  read  Voltaire's  Memoirs  of  his  life, 
written  by  himself?  I  have  just  got  a  copy  of  it 
from  Paris ;  it  is  excellent, — and  great  many  of  the 
anecdotes,  especially  those  about  the  King  of 
Prussia,  I  know  to  be  true ;  the  old  scoundrel  will 
not  be  much  pleased  to  have  his  character  so  mudi 
exposed  during  his  life-time." 

And  Mr.  Trail,  on  the  9th  August:^ 

*^  I  have  read  Menunreg  de  Vokaire.  They  are 
entertaining,  and  if  not  genuine,  at  least  a  tolerable 
imitation  of  his  manner.  If  I  had  been  persnaded 
that  they  were  authentic,  I  am  not  sure  but  my 
expectations  would  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
perusal.  There  is  nothing  interesting,  and  little 
of  anything  except  what  relates  to  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

**  1  admit  that  Smith's  book  is  in  the  press,  and 
that  it  has  considerable  additions, — it  will  appear 
in  4  vols,  octavo, — ^I  cannot  learn  to  what  particu- 
lar points  the  additions  relate.  It  will  not  be  pnb- 
lished  in  less  than  two  months. 

**  I  hear  of  no  public  news  but  from  the  papers; 
I  need  not^  therefore,  repeat  what  you  see  there. 
If  the  General  AdverUeer  is  to  be  had  at  Whit- 
church, you  will  be  entertained,  perhaps^  with  the 
account,  given  in  that  paper  of  last  Saturday,  ci 
Fox's  speech  the  night  before.  I  am  told,  by  those 
who  heard  it,  that  it  was  equal  to  any  he  had  ever 
made,  and  with  the  uncommon  advantage  of  being 
a  reply  to  Pitt,  who  has  now  given  up  the  only  re- 
maining measure  he  had  struggled  for  some  time 
to  maintain.  The  people  in  the  city,  I  hear,  are 
beginning  to  talk  very  freely  of  the  faiexpcrience 
and  incapacity  of  their  late  favourite  minister; 
and  Fox  has  given  themi  great  satisfaction  by  his 
temperate  and  discriminating  opposition  to  such 
measures  only  as  they  have  diiMppioved  of.    " 
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Fht  should  hare  as  much  to  do  next  session,  I  own 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  such  a  current 
against  Mm  as  might  affect  his  power, — ^but  he  has 
got  through  all  his  taxes,  having  provided  for  the 
interest  even  of  that  part  of  the  debt  which  will 
Dot  be  regularly  funded  till  next  session.  I  cannot 
foresee  that  he  will  have  anything  to  do  next  ses- 
sion but  to  mend  the  high  roads  and  enclose  com- 
mons^ and  make  a  parking  speech  about  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  application  of 
the  surplus." 

One  of  Trail's  letters,  of  the  16th  September, 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  Lunardi's  balloon  ascent 
the  day  before  ;  which  is  interesting  as  one  of  the 
earliest  esperiments  in  aerostation. 

^Londony  Idth  September  1784. 

"  Dbar  Bemtham , — ^Wilson  has  so  far  relented 
that  he  has  permitted  me  to  write  you  some  account 
of  Lunardi's  excursion  with  his  air  baUoon.    For- 
dyce  undertook  to  fill  it  with  inflammable  air,  and 
executed  his  part  of  the  business  with  great  cool- 
ness and  success.    He  intended  to  have  begun  his 
operations  on  Tuesday  evening,  about  six  o'clock, 
bat  was  prevented  by  various  accidents  tiU  five 
next  morning,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  ten 
gallons  of  ur  in  a  second,  which  exposed  the  bal- 
loon to  be  set  on  fire  from  the  great  heat  produced 
by  his  rapid  process.    The  ingredients  were,  oil  of 
ritriol,  and  zinc,  with  a  great  quantity  of  water ; 
and  according  to  his  calculations,  he  was,  from 
£150  worth  of  each,  to  collect  a  sufiicient  quantity 
of  air,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  as  much 
white  vitriol  as  would  sell  for  £400,  at  the  rate  of 
£10  less  per  ton  than  the  market  price.    By  this 
good  management  £100  will  be  gained  by  the  pro- 
cess.   About  one  o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  the 
balloon  to  go  off,  Lunardi  became  very  impatient, 
and  was  a&aid  the  mob  would  break  in  ;  so  that 
Fordyce  was  obliged  to  humour  him,  although  he 
had  not  been  able,  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions, 
to  collect  the  quantity  of  air  he  wished.    Upon 
trial,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  enough  to 
raise  the  two  travellers  with  twenty-five  poimds  of 
ballast,  which  obliged  Biggins  to  get  out ;  and  Lu- 
nardi set  out  by  himself,  with  about  thirty  pounds 
of  ballast,  part  of  which  he  threw  out  ahnost  im- 
mediately after  he  rose  from  the  ground,  to  enable 
him  to  clear  a  row  of  houses  adjoining  the  Artillery 
Ground.    We  saw  everything  so  distinctly,  and 
were  so  much  satisfied  with  the  safety  of  the 
attempt,  that  it  was  by  no  means  that  awful  or 
solemn  scene  that  I  expected— everybody  greatly 
interested,  but  cheerful  and  gay ;  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  he  was  at  such  a  distance  that  we  could 
scarcely  discover  the  gallery  fixed  to  the  balloon. 
It  went  at  first  north-west,  and  afterwards  nearly 
dne  north ;   and  in  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  was  out  of  sight,  I  believe,  of  every  per- 
son in  London.   No  certain  accounts  were  received 
in  town,  of  the  conclusion  of  this  voyage,  till  this 
afternoon,  when  twd  letters— one  to  Dr.  Fordyce, 
and  the  other  to  Biggins— came  from  Lunardi, 
written  from  Baker's  house  in  Hertfordshire.    In 
these  letters  he  says,  that,  after  having  been  up 
some  time,  he  descended  by  means  of  one  of  his 
no.  XG.—VOL.  vni. 


oars  (the  other  he  dropped  by  accident,)  till  he 
came  very  near  the  earUi ;  and  by  throwing  out 
a  small  grappling  iron,  he  brought  himself  to  an 
anchor  in  a  large  field  where  some  men  were  at 
work.  To  these  people  he  called  with  his  speak- 
ing-trumpet, and  got  some  information,  which  he 
does  not  specify.  After  leaving  his  cat  with  them, 
he  threw  out  the  remainder  of  his  ballast,  and 
ascended  again  to  a  much  greater  height  than  he 
had  been  before.  In  his  first  voyage,  the  thermo- 
meter did  not  sink  below  35^ ;  but  in  his  second 
trip  it  fell  down  to  29°.  Some  vapour  had  got  into 
the  balloon,  and,  being  condensed,  fell  down  now 
and  then  upon  him  in  drops ;  but,  when  at  his 
greatest  height,  these  drops  were  frozen.  He  does 
not  mention  what  brought  him  down  a  second  time. 
It  is  thought,  notwithstanding  his  account,  the 
cause  of  his  coming  down  both  times  was  the  waste 
of  the  inflammable  air  through  the  seams,  and  per- 
haps the  body,  of  the  silk.  The  oar  was  too  small 
to  have  such  an  effect  as  he  imputes  to  it.  By  his 
own  conjecture,  he  rose  the  second  time  to  the  height 
of  four  miles  ;  but  as  he  had  no  barometer  (which 
was  in  Biggins'  pocket,  and  forgot  in  the  hurry,) 
we  cannot  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment. He  was  up,  altogether,  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  ;  and  landed  three  miles  beyond 
Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  General  Smith,  and  some  other  gentlemen  who 
had  followed  him  out  of  town  on  horseback,  with 
whom  he  dined,  and  went  afterwards  to  Mr.  Baker's 
house.  In  his  letter  to  Biggins,  he  expresses  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  his  company,  which,  he 
says,  prevented  him  from  enjoying  his  voyage- 
but  assures  him  he  shall  accompany  him  on  the 
next ;  that  the  balloon  shall  be  filled  quite  fuU, 
and  if  then  it  will  not  carry  two,  he.  Biggins,  shall 
then  go  up  alone.  The  balloon  came  safe  to  town 
this  evening,  in  Baker's  caravan,  and  was  lodged, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  great  mob,  at  Big- 
gins' house,  in  Essex  Street.  Fordyce  had  a  very 
ingenious  contrivance  to  let  out  the  inflammable 
air,  if  it  had  been  necessary.  He  fixed  two  silk 
tubes  about  the  middle  of  the  balloon,  which  hung 
down ;  and  in  that  position,  although  open,  the 
light  air  could  not  force  its  way  out ;  but  by  means 
of  a  rope  and  a  pulley,  which  went  over  the  top, 
Lunardi  could  raise  up  either  of  the  tubes  as  high 
as  any  part  of  the  balloon,  and  then  the  air  would 
'have  flowed  out  freely.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  made  any  use  of  this  contrivance  ;  but  it  is  a 
proof  the  principle  is  sound,  and  that  the  bottom 
of  the  balloon  was  open  the  whole  time.  Lunardi 
was  chilled  with  the  cold,  although  he  had  on  a 
flannel  shirt  and  drawers.  We  may  expect  to  see 
him  aloft  again  in  a  few  days ;  we  are  promised,  be- 
sides, an  exhibition  of  a  balloon  from  Lord  Foley's 
garden  on  Monday  next,  with  which  Colonel  (Jard- 
ner  and  Mr.  Sheldon  are  to  ascend.  Blanchard, 
who  went  up  in  France,  has  brought  over  his  bal- 
loon, and  'vriU,  no  doubt,  perform  some  feats,  un- 
less Lunardi  has  anticipated  him.  He  was  in  the 
Artillery  Ground  on  Wednesday,  and  endeavoured 
to  turn  everything  into  ridicule  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  alarm  the  pec^le,  who  stood  near  the  bal- 
loon while  it  was  filling,  for  their  safety.    He  as- 
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sored  them  the  casks  would  certainly  burst.  He 
was  so  much  attended  to,  that  several  persons  en- 
treated the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  stood  very  near, 
to  retire ;  but  he,  with  great  indifference,  desired 
his  companion,  Tonmiy  Onslow,  who  was  uncom- 
monly anxious  to  get  him  away,  to  retire  himself, 
if  he  thought  there  was  any  danger.  Althougii 
the  concourse  of  people  was  immense,  yet  few,  in 
proportion,  came  into  the  Artillery  Ground.  It  is 
said  not  more  than  £400  was  received  for  tickets. 
—Yours,  &c, 

«*  James  Trail.'* 

I  find  an  advertisement  in  the  Morning  Adver- 
tiser announcing  Mr.  Lunardi's  intention  of  ascend- 
ing from  the  artillery  ground,  which  the  Honour- 
able Company  had  let  to  him  for  one  hundred 
guineas,  to  be  presented  to  the  children  of  Sir  Bar- 
nard Turner — an  arrangement  in  which  Mr.  Lun- 
ardi  says,  he  ^^  feels  a  pleasure  inexpressible." 

RomiUy  was,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  one  of  Ben- 
tham's  intimates.  ^'  I  met  Romilly,"  he  said,  **  in 
1784  or  85,  on  my  return  from  my  travels.  In 
1789, 1  met  him  again,  at  Lord  Lansdowne's,  which 
renewed  the  acquaintance.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
modesty,  of  few  words,  of  no  conversation.  Du- 
mont  used  often  to  dine  there ;  and  after  dinner 
they  would  sit  together  for  half  an  hour  without 
either  uttering  a  word.  He  had  a  way  of  quash- 
ing conversation  by  saying,  for  instance,  ^  Oh, 
that  man  is  such  a  fool !'  But  he  got  violent  on 
no  one  topic,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame 
and  fortune.  He  did  not  bear  his  faculties  meekly 
— nor  was  he  heard  very  patiently  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  great  op- 
pression is  exercised  by  the  seniors  towards  the 
juniors  ;  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  set  the 
matter  right ;  but  Romllly  adhered  to  the  aristo- 
crats. BomiUy  had  the  ear  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
trusted  to  his  influence  over  the  Chancellor ;  and 
so  he  got  some  of  his  little  miniature  reforms 
adopted.  Had  they  been  considerable,  they  would 
have  been  resisted  with  all  Lord  Eldon's  might.'' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Symonds,  dated  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
April  28, 1785  :— 

*^  Dear  Sir, — ^I  should  have  answered  your  letter 
much  sooner,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  staying  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  one  of  my  friends  going  to 
London,  tiiat  he  might  cany  a  dissertation,  which 
I  beg  your  acceptance  of.  It  was  written  during 
the  American  war,  and  most  probably  never  fell 
into  your  hands.  In  1761  and  1762, 1  r^,  with 
particular  attention,  the  principal  Greek  and 
Latin  historians,  and  had  many  points  in  view, 
among  which  was  colonisation :  Uiat  was  not  a 
party  question  before  the  Stamp  Act  passed. 
When  I  answered  my  antagonist,  who  is  a  Scotch- 
man, I  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  have 
recourse  to  my  notes ;  which  soon  convinced  me 
that  something  more  than  an  honest  inquiry  after 
truth  prompted  him  to  misrepresent  the  writers  of 
antiquity ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  soon  rewarded  by 
the  Ministry  with  a  pension  of  £200  a-year,  which 
he  is  represented  to  enjoy  at  this  tune." 

There  is  a  very  amusing  epistle  of  Bentham's  to 
Mr.  Townsend,  dated  May  12th,  1785  :— 


**  Dear  Sir, — Here  am  I  still :  how  mneh  longer 
I  shall  be  here  I  do  not,  as  yet,  precisely  know ; 
nor  by  what  track,  nor  by  what  conveyance,  I  shall 
migrate  elsewhere.  I  am  waiting  for  letters  from 
Petersburg ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  in  the  state  and 
condition  of  your  friend  Horace's  countryman, 
who  kept  waiting  for  the  river  to  run  itself  dry. 
Thanks  to  my  sins,  I  have  to  do  with  one  of  the 
most  indolent  men  [Prince  Potemkin]  of  one  of 
the  most  indolent  nations  upon  the  face  of  God 
Almighty's  earth.  I  write  him  letter  after  letter 
about  business  purely  his  own.  He,  I  am  told, 
expresses  much  satisfaction ;  and  how  do  you  think 
he  testifies  it  ?  You  would  suppose,  by  answering 
them.  No  such  thing :  he  orders  them  to  be 
translated  out  of  my  dog-French  into  Rusdan,  for 
what  purpose,  or  for  whose  use,  I  can't  pretend  to 
guess:  not  for  his  own,  most  certainly;  as  he 
makes,  at  least,  as  much  use  of  the  French  as  of 
the  Russ.  However,  he  talks  of  writing  soon,  and 
there  the  matter  rests. 

^^  As  for  you,  I  will  almost  venture  to  prophecy 
you  will  not  quit  Tin  island  in  a  hurry.  The 
quarries  of  Cornwall  have  encompassed  you  with 
silver  chains.  I  see  the  would-be  Gnlliver 
struggling  to  get  loose  in  vain :  a  swarm  of  little 
Plutuses  keep  fast  hold  of  him  by  the  heart-strings. 
As  to  Sir  Edward  Bayntun,  I  am  much  obliged  to 
him  for  his  good  intentions :  they  are,  like  Prince 
Potemkin's,  of  lasting  stuff,  not  to  be  put  an  end 
to  by  performance ;  I  should  rather  have  said,  for 
his  declarations,  which,  assuredly,  is  full  as  much 
as  I  had  any  title  to  expect. 

^  To  come  back  to  milkmaids.  You  gave  me, 
as  your  decided  opinion,  that  no  such  animals 
would  be  to  be  met  with,  bom  in  two  counties  at 
once.  After  great  consideration  and  some  inquiry, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  you  are  in  the  right; 
indeed,  I  never  can  hear  of  more  than  one  sort  of 
being  that  is  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  place  at 
a  time,  at  any  period  of  its  existence.  I  think, 
therefore,  I  have  done  something  in  finding,  in  the 
person  of  a  niece  of  my  aU-capable  Scotchman,  an 
intelligent,  well-bred,  young  gentlewonuui,  of  about 
twenty-five ;  who,  to  the  theoretical  merit  of  hav- 
ing imbibed  sound  chemical  principles  from  her 
uncle,  adds  the  practical  requisite  of  having  been 
bom  and  bred  in  a  Cheshire  dairy.  You  will  say 
that  is  doing  the  business  but  by  halves:  true; 
but  it  would  be  more  than  half  done  if  I  could  get 
her  regenerated  in  Wiltshire,  Now,  how  to  bring 
about  this  good  work  ?  Of  myself,  you  know,  I 
can  do  nothing :  to  the  art  of  regeneration  I  can 
make  no  more  pretensions  than  to  its  simple  pro- 
totype. But  you,  my  venerable  friend,  are  alike 
an  ad^pt  in  both :  the  last  your  pastime  is,  the  first 
your  trade.  Now,  then,  how  shall  I  contrive  to 
pay  youl  for  everyone  must  live  by  his  trade,  and 
yours  is  none  of  those  which  men  are  wont  to  live 
the  worst  by.  Don't  be  wicked  now,  and  think 
that  I  mean  to  propose  to  you  to  pay  yourself,  by 
intermixing,  upon  this  occasion,  your  pastime  with 
your  trade :  that  would  be  'curtailing  you  of  a 
syllable,  without  making  you  a  jot  the  richer; 
besides,  that  my  commission'does  not  extend  quite 
so  far;  and,  sacred  as  the  precedent  v^  it  is  possible 
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she  might  hare  her  scraples  about  acting  the  part 
of  Roth,  although  you  were  to  be  her  Boaz.  I 
mean  to  pay  you  more  liberally  in  your  own  coin. 
Pewsejr,  I  am  toll ;  or  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
it,  is  a  second  Canaan  :  don't  be  angry,  I  speak  of 
its  produce,  not  of  its  inhabitants :  the  ditches, 
instead  of  mud,  are  filled  with  milk ;  and  the  foot- 
paths, instead  of  gravel,  are  cased  with  cheese. 
You  cannot  but  know  plenty  of  your  ouaiUea  or  of 
their  eosMi^r»,  who,  out  of  Christian  charity,  aided 
by  the  moderate  application  of  a  more  substantial 
motiye,  would  undertake  this  pious  work.  The 
process  need  not  take  up  above  a  week  ;  and  any 
recompense  you  thought  adequate,  two  or  three 
guineas  suppose,  would  be  cheerfully  bestowed. 
Bnt  what,  you  will  say,  is  become  of  the  Levites 
now,  all  this  while?  Have  a  little  patience.  I 
hare  a  piece  of  malachites  (and,  ye  heavenly 
powers,  what  a  piece !)  fit  to  make  a  breastplate 
for  the  angel  Grabriel.  Who  can  say  that  it  may 
not  have  served  heretofore  to  that  use?  Stones, 
vou  tell  usy  have  fallen  from  heaven  before  now ; 
and  why  may  not  this  be  one  of  them.  Sure  no- 
thing half  so  beautiful  could  ever  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  earth.  This  jewel,  my  fair  cheese- 
maker,  who,  I  understand,  is  a  fossilist  to  boot, 
shall  hring  down  in  her  lap,  and  deposit,  with 
pious  gratitude,  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Pe wsey. 
To  this  shall  be  added  about  fifty  or  sixty  speci- 
mens of  Siberian  ores,  sent  over  by  my  brother,  in 
days  of  yore,  as  an  earnest  of  better  things  to  come. 
True  it  is,  these  were  put  up  in  a  bundle,  with 
your  direction  to  them,  before  I  had  thought  of 
Pewsey  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  place  in 
which  I  had  spent  some  pleasant  hours,  and  might, 
posdbly — ^I  know  not  at  what  distant  period — 
spend  more.  But  the  handling  of  so  much  wealth 
bath  made  me  mercenary ;  and  I  have  vowed  a 
TOW— 41  tremendous,  irrevocable  vow — ^that  your 
eyes  shall  never  behold  a  single  grain  of  them, 
unless  wafted  to  Pewsey  by  that  enviable  convey- 
ance. 

"  When  you  see  Lord  Lansdowne,  you  will  hear 
^f  a  great  pie  which  was  cut  up  at  his  house,  and 
in  which,  alas !  alas !  I  fiill  well  know,  my  reverend 
friend  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  a  finger.  I 
cried  out,  with  a.  loud  voice,  Where  is  he  ?  They 
answered  me,  and  said.  Three  hundred  miles  off,  even 
m  Cornwall,  too  busy  and  too  wise  to  leave  moun- 
tains for  horse-loads  of  chip  bandboxes.  What 
could  I  do  ?  There  is  an  hour  for  pies  as  for  other 
^bings.  The  hour  of  this  pie  was  come  :  it  had 
keen  kept  till  it  would  keep  no  longer.  But  what 
Wh  kept,  keeps  still,  and  wiU  have  kept  when 
pies  and  custards  are  grown  stale  (how  does  my 
little  custardophagus?)  is  the  sincere  regard  and 
wteem  with  which  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged 
friend  and  humble  servant,  "  J.  B. 

*'  P.  S. — If  at  this  distance  you  can  assist  me,  I 
l*g  leave  to  propose  the  best  mode  of  doing  it, — 
that,  in  your  answer  to  me,  you  should  enclose  a 
letter,  addressed  to  the  discreet  matron  whom  you 
honour  with  your  choice,  that  1  may  forward  it  to 
her.  The  lady's  name  is  Miss  Kirkland.  At  any 
'ate,  I  beg  your  inmiediate  answer,  that  other 
nMasuies  may  be  taken  if  this  should  fail/* 


EXTRACT  FROM  MR*  TOWKSBKd's  RSPLT. 

^  PewM^y  %Uh  JuMy  1785. 

^Mtvert  dsarSir, — ^I  crossed  myself  a  thousand 
times  when  I  saw  the  breastplate.  Had  you  never 
told  me  whence  it  came,  I  should  have  known  that 
it  belonged  once  to  the  angel  Gabriel.  I  am  happy 
that  it  fell  to  earth,  and  happier  stiU  that  it  found 
the  way  to  Pewsey.  I  never  saw  anything  half 
so  resplendent.  With  it  there  came  a  magnetic 
cristal  of  iron  of  a  most  peculiar  form — a  non- 
descript, which  I  value  highly.  Most  of  the  sped*- 
mens  are  numbered,  and  refer  to  some  catalogue. 
I  wish  you  had  copied  out  the  inventory,  as  many 
of  the  substances  are  new  to  me.  I  was  much 
disappointed  in  not  finding  here  my  amiable  guest ; 
and  fear,  by  the  shortness  of  her  stay,  that  her 
abode  was  not  agreeable.  I  hope  solitude  was  her 
only  objection  to  this  mansion,  and  wish  to  per- 
suade myself  that  my  housekeeper  was  not  defective 
in  attentions." 

Before  Bentham  went  to  Russia,  he  collected 
vast  masses  of  information  on  agricultural,  trading, 
and  manufacturing  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  improvements  of  all  sorts  under  the 
auspices  of  Prince  Potemkin,  in  whose  servioe  his 
brother  was  then  engaged — **  Engaged,"  says  Ben- 
tham,  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  as  Jack  of  all  trades,— 
building  ships,  like  Harlequin,  of  odds  and  endv-^ 
a  rope  maker,  a  sail  maker,  distiller,  brewer,  malt* 
ster,  tanner,  glass-man,  glass-grinder,  potter,  hemp- 
spinner,  smith,  and  coppersmith." 

Bentham  left  England  in  the  beginning  of  August 
1785.  He  had  engaged  a  passage  for  Smyrna  on 
board  the  Mary  Fhrnees^  Captain  Richard  Bimie^ 
which  was  to  sail  for  Smyrna  from  London  and 
Topsham,  on  the  20th  June,  for  Nice,  where 
Bentham,  who  travelled  overland,  was  to  meet 
her. 

Of  the  Mendly  feelings  of  Lord  Shelbume  towards 
him,  the  following  letter  is  evidence : — 

"•AiSf,l785. 

^^  Dear  Mr.  Bentham, — ^Ihad  a  headach  yester- 
day and  the  day  before,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  write.  I  send  you  aU  which  I  have  been 
able  to  write  to-day.  I  have  desired  the  Abb^ 
Morellet  to  give  you  letters  for  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles, as  he  has  very  good  connexions  in  both 
places.  I  have  desired  Mons.  Rayneval  to  ^ve 
you  one  for  the  French  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople. You  must  take  your  chance  about  Dijon, 
Grenoa,  and  Montpelier,  though  I  dare  say  Mons* 
Rayneval  will  give  you  letters  for  them  if  you  can 
find  a  proper  moment  to  ask  him.  I  will  take  my 
chance  of  to-morrow's  post  finding  you  with  three 
letters— one  for  Rouen,  another  for  Mons.  Torryel, 
a  celebrated  lawyer  at  Paris,  and  another  upon  my 
own  account  to  the  Abb^  Morellet. 

**  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  you  go  with  the  afiec- 
tionate  good  wishes  of  all  this  family.  Lady  Lans- 
downe and  Miss  Fox  desire  me  to  mention  them 
particularly.  My  last  advice  to  you  is,  upon  no 
account  to  be  taken  in  to  stay  among  barbarians  : 
they  can  make  you  no  offer  worth  your  acceptance, 
except  they  were  to  name  you  ambassador  to  China 
— I  own  that  would  tempt  me.  Come  back  soon, 
and  bring  your  brother  with  you,  if  he  does  not 
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get  a  provision,  ample  enough  to  live  upon  here,  in 
a  few  yean,  and  as  well  secured  as  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  the  meantime,  get  into  no  intrigues 
to  serve  either  English  or  Russian,  no,  not  even 
with  a  handsome  lady,  if  any  politics  should  be 
mixed  with  it ;  for  I  have  said  in  all  the  material 
letters  that  I  would  be  answerable  for  every  part 
of  your  conduct,  public  or  private. 

**  The  Abb^  Morellet  may  possibly  offer  to  carry 
you  to  Mons.  Rayneval;  but,  in  your  place,  I 
would  go  alone ;  but  don't  say  I  advised  you  to  do 

80. 

^  I  have  told  Sir  H.  Mann  that  you  would  write 
me  an  account  of  his  health. 

**  I  will  send  you  a  letter  for  Blankett  in  case 
you  meet  with  him. 

*^  The  post  is  going ;  and  I  must  defer  the  rest 
till  to-morrow. 

**  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

"  Lanbdownb." 

The  same  sentiments  are  repeated  in  another 
letter : — 

"Jfify,  1785. 

'^  Dear  Mb.  Bbntham, — The  bearer.  Captain 
Williamson,  appears  to  me  a  very  intelligent  per- 
son. He  has  been  last  year  at  Constantinople  and 
the  Grreek  Islands;  and  I  thought  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  make  his  acquaintance,  which 
has  made  me  desire  him  to  call  on  you. 

**  I  hope  my  servant  told  you,  as  I  had  not  time 
to  write  as  I  intended,  that  we  would  have  kept 
the  Vcyaget  de  la  GrSce  to  be  bound  before  we 
sent  them ;  but  as  you  will  convey  them  on  board 
ship,  I  thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
have  them  half-bound  in  some  fashion  of  your  own, 
that  might  make  them  more  portable. 

^  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  present  a 
sword  from  me  to  your  brother,  which  you  must 
pass  for  your  own,  to  avoid  the  custom-houses 
through  which  you  pass.  Though  a  Russian 
colonel,  I  hope  he'll  accept  an  English  sword. 

**  I  do  assure  you  that  we  are  tdl.  Miss  Fox  in- 
cluded, who  b  sitting  by  me,  concerned  for  your 
going.  Independent  of  the  loss  of  your  company, 
which  we  always  have  considered  as  a  resource  when 
the  interested  and  the  factious  deserted  us,  we  are 
apprehensive  that  you  will  lend  yourself  to  some 
plan,  which  interested  and  ignorant  people  may 
open  to  you,  and  after  detaining  and  robbing  you 
of  time,  which  may  be  more  reputably  at  least,  if 
not  more  usefully  to  yourself  employed,  may  desert 
you.  This  observation  applies  equally  to  your 
brother's  situation.    J  told  Count  Woronzow  that 


I  meant,  if  I  continued  in  administration,  to  have 
placed  him  in  some  advantageous  situation  here. 

^  Count  Woronzow  knows  him,  and  wishes  to 
see  you.  If  you  please,  make  use  of  my  name  to 
him. 

<<  I  am  obliged  to  write  in  great  haste,  because 

Captain  W y  and  a  good  deal  of  company,  are 

by  and  waiting  for  it. 

**  Ever  yours, 

"  Lamsoowke." 

And  again,  29th.  July : — 

''  BaiDood  Park,  29ih  Jufy,  1785. 

*^  Dear  Mr.  Bentham, — ^I  write  to  you  at  dmner, 
where  Lady  L  and  Miss  Fox  are,  as  well  as 
myself,  drinking  your  health  and  good  voyage.  I 
have  no  other  advice  to  give  you,  except  to  desire 
the  favour  of  you  to  remember  your  diary,  and  to 
omit  nothing,  not  even  what  regards  the  ladies : 
you  may  leave  a  blank  for  their  names.  If  there 
are  any  antiquities  to  be  sold  at  Constantinople,  I 
beg  you  will  let  me  know  of  them ;  or,  if  it  is  not 
too  much  trouble,  buy  them  for  me,  and  draw  upon 
me  for  the  money,  giving  me  notice  of  the  draft ; 
provided  always  that  it  do  not  exceed  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  are  really  capital  things.  Be 
so  good,  if  you  neither  see  Blankett,  nor  find  a  veiy 
safe  hand  to  convey  the  enclosed  to  him,  or  destroy 
it.    I  wish  you  every  happiness  and  a  safe  return. 

*^  I  am,  very  affectionately,  yours, 

"  liANSDOWVB." 

I  find  a  communication  of  Bentham  to  Prince 
Potemkin,  dated  from  the  Diligence  d^EaUy  on  the 
Rhine,  27th  August,  giving  an  account  of  his 
journey,  and  of  the  various  arrangements  he  had 
made  in  his  service.  Potemkin's  notion  seems  to 
have  been,  to  transplant  British  civilisation  and 
intelligence  mmoAse  to  White  Russia;  asifallsoils 
were  equally  adapted  to  the  grovrth  and  develop- 
ment of  capital,  knowledge,  and  industry.  He 
failed ;  as  all  have  failed  who  forget  that  the  march 
of  mind,  in  order  to  be  sure,  must  be  slow ;  that  it 
must  giadually  create  around  it  ^  its  means  and 
appliances ;"  that  the  introduction  of  one,  or  a 
hundred  enlightened  foreigners  into  a  country,  are 
not  sufficient  to  ehlighten  it ;  that  premature 
attempts  to  cultivate  an  unprepared  soil  will  bring 
no  productive  harvest.  Potemkim  seems  liberally 
to  have  scattered  about  his  opulence,  and  to  have 
exerted  his  influence,  and  to  have  been  fortunate 
enough  in  the  instruments  to  which  he  looked  for 
success  ;  but  success  was,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
impossible  :  so  his  money  was  wasted,  and  his 
power  employed,  in  vaiUt 


FIRST  SONG  OF  SPRING- 


BT  JOHN  WAIiKER  ORD. 


The  first  sweet  song  of  Spring 

Is  ringing  in  mine  ear — 
The  bir<&  their  mnsic  bring 

From  hill  and  starry  sphere : 
The  merry  woodland  ronnd, 

The  hawthorn  and  the  broom, 
And  all  the  Talleys  sound 

A  dirge  o*er  Winter's  tomb. 


The  skv-ktk  soaring  high, 

The  blackbird  on  the  spray, 
The  throstle  piping  nigh, 

In  chorus  tone  tiieir  lay : 
It  is  a  note  of  mirth. 

Of  joyance  bright  and  clear; 
And  gladness  fills  the  earth 

From  field  and  forest  near. 
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Hieir  iong  !■  of  the  dead— 

Of  loTee  snd  memoriea  gone ; 
For  Winter  bows  hia  head. 

And  breathes  hie  latest  moan. 
The  Winter  storms  are  past — 

The  snow-wreath  and  the  rain ; 
And  eyery  raging  blast 

That  thnnder'd  o'er  the  plain. 
It  is  the  voice  of  Lore 

From  twice  ten  thousand  throats^ 
niat  swells  along  the  groye, 

And  lifts  to  heaven  their  notes. 
Love — Omnipresent  Love — 

Wakes  every  impulse  now ; 
It  guides  the  stars  above. 

And  rules  the  world  below. 
The  joy  fills  every  breast — 

It  springs  they  know  not  where ; 
And  warmest  raptures  rest 

On  every  breath  of  air : 
For  passion's  sacred  fires 

In  court  nor  palace  broody 
But  rear  their  holiest  pyres 

In  wilderness  and  wood  I 

They  feel  the  coming  breath 

Of  Summer's  balmy  bowers — 
Thebreexesofthe  heath — 

The  fragrance  of  the  flowers ; 
And  every  primrose  dell. 

And  violet-ecented  glade. 
With  song  and  incense  swell, 

The  sunshine  and  the  shade. 

0  joyous-hearted  things  I 

O  creatures  of  delight  I 
A  tide  of  rapture  springs 

To  hear  your  carols  light : 
To  see  each  fluttering  breast 

Such  notes  of  gladness  pour, 
That  greet  the  golden  West 

With  song's  melodious  shower. 


A  myriad  myriad  stfalniS, 

A  myriad  hymns  they 
The  various  music  rains 

From  heaven,  in  streams  of  praise 
To  Him  who  reigns  on  high. 

And  spreads  the  azure  calm. 
For  glories  of  the  sky. 

For  Spring  and  Summer  balm. 

Yea,  blessings  fill  the  breast 

Of  poet  wandering  near, 
Along  the  mountain  crest. 

Your  melody  to  hear. 
Nor  human  skill  can  bring 

Such  harmony  and  art 
As  now  divinely  ring 

Within  the  poet's  heart 

Nor  envy  we  the  herd 

Of  town  or  courtly  sphere  ^— 
To  me,  that  little  bird 

HaUi  raptures  fkr  more  dear. 
The  fine  Italian  trill 

Can  no  such  meanings  bear. 
As  from  that  cherub  bUl 

Are  borne  along  the  air ! 

Behold  I  the  sun  how  bright— 

The  heavens  so  deeply  blue — 
The  hills  are  clad  with  light — 

The  vales  with  golden  hue : 
The  peeping  buds  rejoice. 

And  every  hasel  bough-^ 
Whilst  Nature  joins  her  voice. 

And  listens  to  your  vow. 

Adieu  I  from  East  to  West 

The  heavens  are  all  your  own ; 
Your  music  fills  the  breast 

With  every  sweetest  tone : 
And,  oh  I  this  blessed  hour. 

Each  various  note  and  theme. 
Will  bring  your  woodland  bower 

To  memory's  dearest  dream  1 


THE  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  SOCIETY.^ 


Ak  extraordinary  book  this ;  the  sound  and 
sober  views  of  the  early  parts,  those  which  treat  of 
the  past  progress  of  society,  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  ynld  speculations  of  the  concluding  por- 
tion. Yet  who  can  affirm  that  such  things  as  those 
which  the  author  gravely  propounds  are  impossi- 
ble? Heaven  forfend,  however,  that  we,  or  our  ge- 
neration, should  become  members  of  his  Starvation 
Utopia ;  or  that  society  should  be  near  to  it^  by 
some  mflliona  of  centuries. 

Taking  up  society  from  the  highest  existing 
point  of  civilisation,  or  a  little  further  on,  when  the 
powers  of  steam,  and  its  effects,  have  been  much 
more  fully  developed,  the  next  great  step  in  the 
social  progress  is  to  be, — all  the  raceof  Adam  formed 
into  one  people ;  and  distinctions  of  language,  na- 
tion, and  goYemment  swept  away,  and  evermore 
nnbuywn.  The  main  agent  in  tliis  great  rero- 
Intion  is  to  be  railroads.  Already,  says  our 
uithor,  ^the  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
^viueh  once  took  three  weeks^  is  made  in  a  two- 
^7^  Toyage ;  and  ten  years  hence,  the  steam-car- 
li^e  may  convert  it  into  a  ten-hours'  journey."  It 
^7  be  so— nor  is  it  impossible  that  men  may, 
some  tone  hence,  travel  from  England  to  India  in 
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a  week  or  less;  and  our  author,  believing  this,  has 
no  doubt  whatever,  but  that  the  journey  from 
Edinburgh  to  London  will,  in  a  few  centuries,  be 
perform^  in  an  hour— nor  do  we  see  the  necessity 
of  waiting  for  centuries,  if  the  thing  can  be  done 
at  all.  Barbarism  must  soon  disappear  before  a 
power  of  this  nature.  "  If,"  asks  our  author, 
^^New  Zealand  could  be  brought  within  five 
minutes'  voyage  of  England — [we  shall  allow  him 
five  hours,  nay,  five  days]— how  long  would  her  in- 
habitants continue  a  nation  of  savages  ?— how  long 
would  they  continue  to  form  an  independent  state  V* 
Before  the  same  power,  national  bigotry,  commer- 
cial jealousy,  and  rivalship,  with  the  encUess  tram- 
mels which  tiiey  impose  on  trade,  must  give  way ; 
and  all  countries  become  gradually  assimilated, 
and  finally  one.  The  difierent  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy  have  long  been  united  in  one  England ; 
Wales  is  lost  in  the  same  mighty  state ;  Poland 
and  many  other  nations  are  sunk  in  Russia. 
"  Wales  and  Poland,"  we  are  told,  •*  fell  in  the 
struggle,  for,  their  time  had  come  J*  In  short,  every 
thing  tends  to  the  centralization  of  the  globe  in 
one  nation,  and  under  one  sovereignty ;  Austria 
is  spreading  over  Italy,  Britain  over  India,  France 
over  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Russia  will  yet  ab- 
sorb Turkey.    This  our  author  considers  to  be  all 
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as  it  should  he  ;  these  conquests  being  natural  and 
neoessaiy  steps  in  the  progress  of  civUisation.  He 
admires  the  sublime  idea  of  Napoleon  (defeated 
by  the  Allied  Powers,)  asserting  that  **  The  states 
of  Europe  must  be  melted  into  one ;  and  Paris  must 
be  its  capital  I"  This  great  pioneer  of  advancing 
civilisation  was  defeated  hy  the  maritime  ascend- 
ancy of  England,  which  seems  to  be  here  considered 
matter  of  deep  regret. 

But  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  is  cen- 
tralized— when  there  is  but  one  government — ^war 
must  cease.  We  are  not  so  certain  of  this.  What 
forbids  those  who  have  no  longer  foreign  adversaries 
to  contend  with,  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  dvil 
war?  or  the  people  of  the  great-globe  United 
Kingdom,  gettbig  up  a  fight  with  each  other  for 
any  or  for  no  cause,  just  as  separate  nations  do  at 
present  ?  But  the  end  of  war  will  also  put  an  end 
to  national  debts^  taxes,  and  crooked  diplomacy; 
all  fiscal  barriers  will  be  removed,  and  commerce 
will  flow  in  its  natural  channels;  and  as  there  will 
be  no  Com  Laws— no  landlord  legislation— one 
great  blessing  at  all  events— every  country  will 
produce  that  commodity  for  which  soil  and  climate 
best  adapt  it:  the  division  of  labour  will  thus  be 
completed  on  its  true  principle.  But  every  king- 
dom must  have  a  capital ;  and  that  of  the  great 
United  Kingdom  of  the  whole  globe  will,  our  author 
imagines,  probably  be  fixed  in  Syria,  and  occupy 
the  whole  of  Syria ;  as,  calculating  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  by  those  of  the  capitals  of  Britain 
and  Holland,  and  by  the  then  vastly  increased 
population  of  the  world,  the  globe  capital  cannot 
contain  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  millions! — 
the  population  of  the  earth  being  then  three  hun- 
dred thousand  millions !  We  become  stunned  and 
stupified  by  the  magnitude  of  these  ideas,  and 
muist,  for  support  and  guidance,  have  recourse  to 
our  ingenious  original : — 

TliiB  hnge  city  wiU  be  ten  thousand  times  as  large  as 
London,  and — should  its  citiaens  require  as  mnoh  hoase- 
Mom  as  the  people  of  England  do— will  occupy  a  space 
Ave  times  as  large  as  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  So 
that,  comparatively  speaking,  London  is  but  a  village, 
after  alL 

It  is  long  since  Winifred  Jenkins,  overpowered 

by  the  magnitude  of  London,  (since  doubled  in 

fliae,)  exclaimed,  ^^  Bath  itself  is  but  a  fillitch  in 

the  naam  of  Got  !^    But  what  would  Win  have 

said  here?    Nor  are  we  prepared  to  disprove  our 

Author's  theory. 

The  feelings  which  make  ns  believe  that  nothing  can 
ever  much  surpass  the  things  which  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  with,  induce  us  to  regard  the  results  of 
the  above  calculation  with  incredulity  :  the  same  feel- 
ings would  make  a  savage  shake  his  sagacious  head,  if 
he  were  told  of  the  extent  and  populousness  of  Uie 
British  metropolis. 

We  musty  before  going  farther,  give  a  specimen 
of  the  extraordinary,  or,  if  the  i^er  prefer  the 
term,  the  extravagant  speculations^  in  which  the 
writer  indulges,  before  he  has  got  the  length  of  the 
purely  absurd,  as,  we  fear,  some  of  his  notions  may 
be  considered  by  persons  of  tamer  fancy  :•— 

But  for  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery,  England 
Might,  perhaps,  stand  some  chance  of  becoming  the 
world's  chief  city  :  for  being  situated  between  the  con- 
ti&e&ts  of  Europe  and  America,  her  poution  would  give 


her  an  advantage  over  many  plaoea.  But  the  hltrod1l^ 
tion  of  the  railroad  will  entirely  change  the  oommercol 
position  of  nations  ;  thus,  for  instance,  should  railroads 
be  formed  firom  Europe  to  China,  and  other  parts  of  the 
E^t,  the  commerce  of  these  places  will  no  longer  flow 
round  the  Cape  in  English  ships,  at  the  command  of 
English  merchants  ;  and,  consequently,  the  superiority 
of  the  commercial  position  of  England  will  pass  away. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  long  before  the  earth 
shall  be  taHy  people^  the  metropolis  of  the  world  will 
communicate  by  railway  with  every  part  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  ;  in  the  same  manner  that  London  be- 
fore long  will  communicate  with  every  part  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain. 

On  looking  at  a  map  of  the  world,  we  find  that  o/Z 
the  traffic,  by  railroad,  of  Africa  with  Europe  and  Asia, 
mutt  pass  through  Syria ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  commerce  of  Asia  with  Europe,  mud  pass  through 
the  territories  which  border  upon  the  same  country. 
Thus  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  commerce  between  the 
great  divisions  of  the  old  world  will  meet,  as  it  were,  in 
one  spot,  in  the  same  manner  that  travellers  from  Dorer 
to  Oxfoni,  and  f^m  Portsmouth  to  Colchester,  meet  in 
London. 

As  the  great  highways  of  the  commerce  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  muit  meet  in  Syria,  the  raw  material 
which  the  population  of  the  old  world  will  raise  will  be 
cheaper  there  than  in  any  other  spot ;  for,  in  order  to 
reach  any  other  spot,  it  must  travel  farther :  if  the  raw 
material  of  Europe  and  Asia  should  pass  into  Africa,  it 
must  travel  farther  than  if  it  should  stop  on  reaching 
Syria.  The  means  of  support  also,  will  be  cheaper  in 
Syria  than  in  any  other  country,  for  the  same  reason 
that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  cheaper  in  London  than 
in  any  other  part  of  England.  Consequently,  the  mer- 
chants will  be  drawn  to  this  central  spot  by  the  &Toar- 
able  nature  of  its  commercial  position  ;  and  the  mann&c- 
turers  by  the  cheapness  of  raw  material  and  provisions. 

I  believe  that  the  steam-carriage  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, supersede  shipping  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  that  a 
steam-carriage  should  not  be  made  to  carry  a  thonsand 
or  ten  thousand  tons.  The  engineers  of  the  present  day 
appear  to  think  that  they  are  bound  to  make  a  steam- 
carriage  after  the  model  of  a  waggon  or  a  hackney-coach ; 
but  this  merely  arises  fh>m  the  difficulty  which  these 
gentlemen  find  in  persuading  themselves  to  do  anything 
which  their  forefathers  have  not  done  before  them,  and 
is  no  reason  that  the  engineers  of  a  future  period  should 
not  make  a  bolder  use  of  the  power  of  steam :  man 
builds  a  canoe  before  he  builds  a  seventy-fonr.  Bot 
should  a  great  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  con- 
tinue to  ie  carried  by  ships,  Syria  will  still  be  the  most 
favourable  spot  for  commerce  ;  for  she  will  be  able  to 
make  the  same  use  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  New-Yoik  makes  of  the 
Hudson,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Ocean. 

Syria  and  the  a<y  acent  countries,  therefore,  will  occupy 
a  better  commercial  position  than  any  other  part  of  tiie 
world  ;  and  consequently,  will  probably  become  the  site 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  is  not  situated  in  the 
Hebrides :  then  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  metro- 
polis of  the  world  will  be  situated  at  an  extreme  point 
of  the  old  world  f  The  capital  of  the  British  empire  is 
not  situated  in  Ireland :  why  should  we  suppoae  that 
the  capital  of  the  world  will  be  situated  in  America  \ 

All  this  is  tolerable,  and,  as  mere  speculation, 
not  infeaaible.  But  other  evils  await  ns:  oar 
literature  is  to  be  annihilated  by  the  adoption  of 
the  universal  language ;  and  what  shall  atone  to 
us  for  the  loss  of  our  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  or 
even  of  our  Scotts  and  Fieldings  ? 

The  universality  of  language  will  cause  many  gr^ 
works  that  are  now  called  immortal,  to  be  foigotten. 
The  languages  of  the  present  day  will  be  no  longer 
spoken ;  they  will  have  become  dead  languages :  the 
noble  works  that  will  have  been  written  in  these  fleet- 
ing tongues  may,  pezhaps^  be  translated  into  the  mm* 
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lal  lan^oa^ ;  but  wh«ik  there  shall  be  aa  abiiitdanoe  9i 
origiittl  works  of  the  greatest  merit,  in  the  language  of 
d»  day,  who  will  oare  to  read  translations  of  works  that 
will  be  Ineomjirehensible,  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
Bexkm  with  manners  and  customs  that  will  be  forgotten  1 
No  fflin  eonld  translate  Hndibras ;  who  could  tnsislate 
the  works  of  Shakspeare  t 

The  abundance  of  great  new  works,  when  a  man 
equal  to  Shakspeare  may  be  calculated  to  arise 
about  once  in  a  century,  instead  of  once  in  three 
thousand  years,  is  offered  in  compensation  of  this 
irreparable  loss,  together  with  a  liberal  allowance 
of  something  far  before  what  we  now  reckon  first- 
rate  authors^  who  are  to  be  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries. Still  we  are  not  satisfied  that  posterity 
should  lose  what  has  charmed  ub  and  our  fathers; 
and  if  there  is  to  be  but  one  universally  spoken 
knguage,  we  wish  our  author  would,  if  possible, 
eontriTC  to  make  it  out  to  be  English.  The  French 
would,  no  doubt,  be  excessiyely  jealous  on  this 
point ;  but  have  we  not  already  in  India,  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  Australia,  made  a  good  start,  and  ob- 
tained an  advantage?  And  the  language  of  steam 
is  English. 

But  if  the  kingdom  of  the  world  is  to  have  a 
Shakspeare  onoe  in  a  hundred  years  or  so,  it  is  also, 
St  all  times,  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  Broughams 
andChathams^  Foxes  and  Pitts ;  and  those  of  a  very 
improfved  sort ;  as  the  universal  government  is  to  be 
representative,  which  is  ever  favourable  to  eloquence. 
In  speaking  of  the  half-dozen  representatives  which 
the  small  electoral  district  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
might  send  to  the  National  Congress  in  Syria— 
and  annually  we  hope — our  author  veryreasonably 
saka,  ^  What  chance  would  many  members  of  our 
present  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  now  pass  for 
good  speakers,  have  for  being  heard,  if  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  thousand  of  the  greatest  men  of  a 
population  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  as 
laige  as  that  which  the  world  at  present  contains, 
could  produce?"  Now,  if  the  Unities  of  indivi- 
duals shall  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  popu- 
lation, we  know  not  what  satisfactory  answer 
modem  statesmen  and  orators  can  give  to  this. 
They  must  be  content  to  sing  small.^ — But  if  the 
unirersal  langiu^  shall  annihilate  the  existing 
literature  of  every  modem  nation,  happy  times 
will  the  great  future  authors  have  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  actors  and  musicians.  '  Authors  «will  then  re- 
qube  no  copyright  protection  to  make  them  rich. 

Aothors,  aetors,  and  musieiatiSy  in  eonseqnenee  of  the 
ftuioB  of  languages  and  nations,  will  probablj  beeome 
the  most  wealthy  class  of  the  community.  The  increase 
of  the  population  will  cause  a  multitude  of  prorineial 
towns  to  acquire  greater  population  than  the  capitals  of 
the  petty  countries  into  which  the  world  is  now  divided 
possess ;  the  unity  <Kr  nations,  and  the  universality  of 
laagusgo,  will  enable  the  theatrical  star  to  appear  in 
every  Und  and  in  every  city  ;  and  the  steam-engine  will 
couTej  him  fifom  one  spot  to  another  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.  Thus,  the  great  actor  or  musician  will  be 
able  to  make  his  **  first  and  only  appearance"  during  a 
year,  in  a  different  city,  of,  perhaps,  the  size  of  London, 
erery  night  throughout  the  year.  This  will  enable  him 
to  raiie  immense  sums  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents :  if 
a  gnat  actor  were  to  appear  but  once  a  year  in  London, 
Ik  might  demand  a  large  sum  fbr  his  appearance  ;  for 
^er  such  circttm8tances,a  great  number  of  people  would 
W  wming  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  pririlege  of  seeing 
Aheady i  the  inerease  of  a  population  speaUng  bat 


one  language  has  materially  afllMted  the  salaries  of  our 
leading  actors :  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  but  few 
laige  towns  to  compete  with  London  for  the  services  of 
the  great  actor ;  but  now,  the  metropolis  must  out-bid 
many  large  cities,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  of  America  also. 

When  the  population  of  the  earth  shall  speak  a  uni* 
versal  language,  of  course  the  actor  will  be  as  highly 
paid  as  the  musician.  At  present,  the  leading  musicians 
of  the  world  receive  but  a  few  hundred  pounds  for  a 
night's  appearance  on  the  boards  of  our  national  thea- 
tres ;  but  when  the  population  of  aU  the  earth  shall  have 
increased  a  thousand  fold,  and  steam  shall  have  annihi- 
lated distance,  they  will  receive  as  many  hundred  thou* 
sands. 

The  Aision  of  nations  and  languages  will  also  increase 
the  fees  of  eminent  physicians,  pleaders,  and  others, 
whose  sphere  of  action  is  now  limited  by  the  barriers 
whioh  are  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  nationality  of 
states,  the  difficulty  of  transit,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
languages. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  what  would  seem,  in  our 
eyes,  to  be  the  happiest  period  of  the  Future — its 
Middle  Ages,  as  it  were ;  after  which  period  things, 
to  our  feelings,  begin  to  look  a  little  uncomfortable, 
if  not  black  and  dismal.  The  Malthusian  curse 
then  comes  into  fall  operation.  We  have  a  wise 
and  beneficent  central  dominion — ^free  trade — ^no 
wars-disease  disappears-^the  human  form  becomes 
diylne — ^intellectual  enjoyments  abound — ^the  high- 
est imaginable  civilisation  is  achieved  by  the  whole 
population — ^but  there  is,  alas !  very,  very  little  to 
eat.  The  productive  powers  of  nature  have  been 
developed  by  industry  and  science  to  the  utmost 
extent;  the  whole  earth,  and  every  inch  of  its  sur« 
face,  has  been  brought  into  the  highest  cultivation ; 
and  there  is  not  a  foot  of  land  which  a  certain 
amount  of  labour  will  not  have  rendered  as  fertile 
as  the  richest  soils  now  are :  all  is  teeming  and 
productive;  and  yet  food  fails.  From  animal  food, 
or  a  proportion  of  meat,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Universal  Kingdom  are  first  driven  to  grain,  like 
the  Hindoos ;  and  next  from  rice,  maize,  and  oats, 
to  roots,  like  the  Irish,  sauced,  perhaps,  with  a 
little  fish.  Pastures  are  first  turned  into  corn-land ; 
there  is  no  milk  nor  butter,  any  more  than  meat; 
and,  next,  all  corn-land  becomes  potato-ground,  or 
ground  for  raising  some  yet  undiscovered  root,  or 
roots,  which  may  yield  more  sustenance  than  the 
potato,  from  an  equal  space.  Looking  longingly 
back  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  from  this  opening 
Canaan,  we  are  again  overwhelmed,  and  must 
turn  for  support  to  our  original:— 

The  principles  which  have  already  turned  the  pastures 
of  populous  countries  into  com  lands,  and  the  com  lands 
of  still  more  populous  countries  into  potato  grounds,  will 
eventually  f^ee  the  earth  from  forests,  deserts,  swamps, 
hedges,  trees,  and  every  other  obstruction  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cheapest  sort  of  food.  The  beast  of  the  field 
will  have  no  hiding-place,  and  the  species  of  every  bird 
that  cannot  live  on  worms  or  insects,  will  become  ex- 
tinct. Poultry,  should  it  be  reared  at  all,  will  become 
as  scarce  as  venison  has  already  become  in  all  populous 
countries.  The  rivers  will  afford  but  a  scanty  supply  of 
fish  for  so  great  a  multitude  ;  but  the  seas  will  probably 
yield  a  sufficient  supply  to  vary,  in  some  measure,  the 
diet  of  the  people.  As  the  North,  moreover,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  seyerity  of  its  climate,  will  not  be  capable 
of  producing  the  same  kind  of  vegetables  as  the  south, 
the  people  will  possess  more  than  one  sort  of  root. 

The  limited  extent  of  productive  space  will  also  banish 
wine,  spirits,  tea,  A«.,  fcwa  the  beaid  I  msnwiU  net  be 
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able  to  indulge  in  Inznries,  when  all  the  earth  shall  be 
required  for  the  production  of  neoeBsariee. 

I  think  we  maj  conclnde  that  when  the  world  shall 
be  toUj  peopled,  a  small  portion  of  fish,  two  or  three 
sorts  of  roots,  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  water,  will 
constitute  the  diet  of  mankind. 

It  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide  how  large 
a  population  the  earth,  when  fhlly  oultiTated,  will  sup- 
port ;  but  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  show  that  it  will 
support  more  than  a  certain  number. 

Eyen  with  our  present  skill  in  agriculture,  if  we  were 
willing  to  expend  sufficient  labour,  we  might  make  any 
acre  of  ground  annually  yield  3,000  pounds  of  food  in 
the  form  of  wheat,  6,000  in  the  form  of  maize,  or  30,000 
in  the  form  of  roots.  Consequently,  should  agricultural 
improrement  adyaace  no  Auther,  eyery  acre  of  land  in 
the  world  will  support  fifteen  inhabitants  on  a  root  diet 
— ^proyided  two  thousand  pounds  of  roots  be  sufficient  to 
support  an  indiyidual  for  a  year.  As,  therefore,  there 
are  about  twenty  thousand  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
the  habitable  world,  the  whole  earth  will  support  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  millions  of  inhabitants  on  a  root 
diet — ^and,  as  I  haye  already  shown,  to  a  root  diet  we 
must  come  at  last. 

But  as  the  world  will  have  but  small  rations 
served  at  its  public  table — ^for  the  quantity  of  food, 
no  more  than  the  age  of  marriage,  can,  at  this  stage, 
be  left  to  indiyidual  discretion — fortunately  it  will 
have  little  or  no  labour  to  perform.  Machinery,  long 
ere  then  perfected,  will  have  thrown  the  masses 
whoUy  out  of  employment,  because  their  assistance 
is  no  longer  required — a  few  persons  being  sufficient 
to  keep  the  machines  in  operation.  Besides,  manu- 
factures of  clothing  will  have  long  been  useless,  as 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  raw  material  to  fabricate 
into  cloth.  There  will  be  neither  wool,  fur,  nor 
feathers,  for  beast  and  bird  are  extinct ;  and,  for- 
tunately, no  more  babbling  about  natural  history. 
No  flax  or  cotton  will  be  raised,  nor  mulberry  trees 
to  feed  silk- worms.  Roots  yield  few  fibres  that  can 
be  converted  into  raiment,  and  what  they  do  yield 
will  be  required  by  the  machinery.  Clothing, 
long  excessively  dear,  will  at  last  be  discontinued. 
We  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  done  for  printing  and 
writing  paper,  when  rags  shall  cease  along  with 
clothing ;  and  when  the  only  material  will  be  for  a 
time,  the  fibres  and  skins  of  fishes  to  convert  into 
trousers  and  petticoats,  or  when  every  man  shall 
be  clothed  in  his  own  spun  hair.  Yet  our  author 
has  grave  doubts  as  to  this  resource. 

The  skins  and  intestines  of  fish  will  form  a  material 
of  which  dress  might  be  made  ;  but  they  will  be  required 
for  food  ;  for  when  the  people  shall  be  no  longer  able  to 
procure  the  flesh  of  other  creatures,  they  will  hold  even 
the  skins  of  fish  to  be  luxurious :  even  now,  men  eat 
tripe.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  sufficient  human  hur 
to  clothe  the  population ;  for  a  man's  clothes  would 
wear  out  faster  than  he  could  replace  them,  if  he  could 
procure  nothing  but  his  own  hair  to  make  them  oil 

We  are  of  the  same  opinion,  even  if  ringlets  were 
moreluxuriant,  and  moustachesthicker,  than  in  our 
days.  Did  we  not  say  right  that  this  was  a  dis- 
mal, hungry  Utopia  ?  The  skins  of  fishes  counted 
luxuries  by  men  who  have  attained  the  highest 
pitch  of  civilisation,  yet  who  are  still  unhappily 
carnal  in  their  unsatLafied  appetites !  Would  there 
be  no  danger  of  them  becoming  cannibals  ?  The 
omnivorous  human  stomach  confined  to  roots  !^^ 
But  for  clothing  there  is  another  resource  oesides 
the  ihagreen  suits. 

The  metals  will  be  by  fkr  the  cheapest,  if  not  the  only 


materials  that  the  people  will  have  for  makbg  cloUieB. 
If,  therefore,  they  should  clothe  themseWes  at  all,  I  think 
they  will  be  compelled  to  be  content  with  such  ciothm; 
as  tiiey  may  be  able  to  procure  by  weaving  the  Ibier  sorts 
of  metals  into  garments.* 

But,  for  the  following  reasons,  I  think  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  people  ^11  cease,  for  the  most  part,  to 
clothe  themselves  at  all. 

As  the  population  will  be  settled  in  the  finest  climates, 
clothing  will  not  be  at  all  neeettary;  on  the  contrary,  a 
metallic  dress,  though  never  so  finely  woyen,  would  be 
particularly  disagreeable  in  the  sun,  and  not  very  plea- 
sant in  the  shade.  The  shame  of  nakedness,  therefore, 
will  be  the  only  motive  that  man  will  haye  for  clothmg 
himself. 

That  fklse  modesty  which  makes  us  shun  nakedness, 
U  an  acquired,  not  a  necessary  feeling. 

We  admit  thb:  and  now  the  feeling  of  fake 
modesty  is  conquered  all  over  the  world-nrnd  men 
and  women  are  again  so  many  stately  Adams  and 
lovely  Eves ;  and  we  have  reached  the  utmost  pos- 
sible state  of  mortal  perfection,  and  what  is  it? 
Universal  nakedness^  and  potato  or  cassava  diet, 
with  no  labour  to  perform^  and  little  to  eat ! 

Long  before  this^  the  rate-receivers  have  become 
the  arbiters  of  the  amount  of  the  rate,  till  at 
length  all  property,  swallowed  up  in  the  rate,  be- 
comes public,  and  the.  population  is  concentrated 
in  the  finest  climates,  that  it  may  be  maintained 
at  the  lowest  expense  of  food,  exsictly  like  Parish 
Unions  in  our  times.  The  unemployed  masses 
maintained  by  the  rate  (the  paupen  namely)  will  be 
first  gathered  together  ;  then  tiie  whole  communi- 
ties of  the  elobe-kingdom.  Sometimes  we  are 
tempted  to  rancy  the  treatise  a  piece  of  delicate 
irony,  as  when  we  read  the  following  passage  :— 

As  a  permanently  unemployed  population  will  not  ariN 
until  the  land  that  will  previously  haye  been  employed 
in  producing  the  raw  material  of  clothing  will  be  con- 
verted into  rood-producing  land,  of  course,  clothing  will 
be  excessively  dear.  The  expense,  therefore,  of  finding 
the  poor  with  the  clothing  necessary  in  seyere  climates 
yrill  induce  the  nte-payers  to  phut  the  pauper  masses 
in  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  removing  the  poor ;  for, 
at  this  period,  the  world  will  contain  but  one  people,  and 
the  railroads  will  enable  the  pauper  masses  to  moye  fiwm 
one  region  to  another  with  the  ease  with  whidi  our  own 
poor  move  from  their  parishes  to  the  central  work-house. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  poor  will  not  like  to  leave 
their  native  countries :  of  course  they  will  not ;  bnt  did 
the  rate-payers  of  England  consult  the  feelings  of  the 
poor  when  tiiey  made  the  new  poor-law ! 

The  new  poor-law  of  England,  clothe8,feeds,and  lodges 
the  poor ;  but  it  does  not  supply  them  with  any  money, 
because  it  was  discovered,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
rate-payers,  that  under  the  old  system  a  portion  of  the 
poor-rate  was  expended  by  the  paupers  on  mere  luxuries 
and  comforts.-  As  the  same  motives  that  govern  the 
actions  of  the  rate-payers  of  the  present  day,  will  goyeni 
the  actions  of  all  fiiture  rate-payers,  I  presume  the  pau- 
per masses  will  not  be  supplied  with  any  money  while 
they  shall  continue  to  be  in  a  dependent  state. 

The  members  of.  a  fEkmily  feed  at  the  same  table  and 
at  the  same  hour,  because  they  find  that  by  so  doing  they 
can  obtain  a  better  nieal  for  a  certain  sum,  than  they 
could  if  they  fed  separately. 

But  a  grand  revolution,  which  we  have  rather 
forestalled  above,  follows  on  this.  The  unem- 
ployed masses,  f^e  paupers,  become  the  masters. 

*  Our  philosopher  seems  unaware  of  the  new  fkbrics  of 
spun  glass,  which,  besides  being  splendid  in  appearance, 
last  for  ever.  They  would,  in  hiB  Utopia,  be  a  great  re- 
source while  clothes  continue  to  be  wora,^£.  T.  M, 
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^  Time  about  is  fair  play,  and  every  dog  has  his 
day/*  says  the  adage.    We  like  to  hear  this : 

The  power  which  the  masses  will  deriye  from  the 
gnatnes  of  their  numbers,  will  begin  to  be  felt  by  all ; 
$nd  a  wholesome  dread  of  this  power  will  cause  the 
wishes  of  the  panper  to  be  respected,  and  his  eondition 
to  be  improred  by  the  rate-payers.  After  this  period, 
all  fiuther  inerease  of  the  paoper  masses  will  tend  to 
improTe  their  position,  by  enabling  them  to  demand  a 
fliore  liberal  snpply  of  wegJth. 

When  the  paupers  shall  have  increased  to  a  certain 
number)  they  will  possess  an  OTsrwhelming  physical 
power :  and  their  power  will  be  increased  by  their  nnion  ; 
for  they  wUl  all  haye  the  same  wants,  feelings,  preju- 
dices, habits,  pursuits,  objects,  and  hopes  ;  and  none  will 
be  able  to  weaken  them  by  putting  interest  against 
interest,  because  they  will  form  but  one  interest. 

Nor  will  the  masses  be  deficient  in  that  power  which 
knoidedge  gives ;  for  their  ranks  will  gradually  be  filled 
by  men  who  will  previeusly  have  been  manuilMturing  or 
igricnltaial  engineers — ^by  men  of  some  science.  Those 
who  shall  be  bom  paupers,  will  acquire  information  from 
the  multitudes  that  will  be  continually  joining  their 
class,  and  from  tradition.  Even  now,  we  may  obserre, 
t^t  in  the  pnnuit  of  knowledge,  the  operative  classes 
are  gaining  upon  the  distributiye  class  ;  and  if  this  is 
the  natural  omsequence  of  our  advance  in  civilisation, 
as  doubtless  it  is,  we  may  hope  that  when  the  period  of 
which  1  am  now  treating  shall  have  arrived — ^when  all 
diall  hare  time  ibr  cultivating  their  minds — ^the  pauper 
Basses  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  upon  a  level,  in  point 
of  intelligence,  with  ^e  rate-payers. 

MoreoTer,  as  the  paupers  will  form  so  vast  a  majority, 
their  class  will  possess  a  fiur  greater  number  of  men  of 
genios  and  talent,  than  that  of  the  rate-payers.  Hence, 
I  thmk,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  pauper  masses 
wOI  possess  the  greatest  moral,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
physical  power. 

The  pauper  interest  will  then  have  become  the 
dominant  interest.  It  will  be  pauper  ascendency 
all  over  the  world  !  They  will  be  the  law-makers 
—and  all  law-makers  legislate  to  suit  themselves — 
at  least  they  have  always  done  so  hitherto ;  so  that 
"  reform"  will  sweep  away  all  the  laws  which  the 
late-payers  had  previously  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  down  the  rate,  and  the  dominant  inte- 
rest will  frame  others  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it 
as  high  as  possible. 

Uyriads  of  popular  leaders  will  point  out  the  insufii- 
ciency  of  the  poor-rate  ;  millions  of  paupers  will  clamour 
for  a  more  liberal  supply  of  the  world's  wealth  ;  and  the 
rate-payers  will  no  longer  possess  the  power  of  resisting 
their  demands.    We  cannot  suppose  that  the  pauper 
maans  will  be  content  with  a  smal)  increase  of  revenue ; 
a  dominant  power  never  spares  the  weak  ;  man  never 
Tohmtarily  upholds  the  interests  of  others  at  the  expense 
of  his  own.    Gradually,  as  the  mass  shall  discover  their 
supremacy,  they  will  increase  their  revenue  by  compell- 
ng  the  government  to  raise  the  poor-rate.    The  holders 
of  wealth  wUl  see  their  danger,  and  vrill  struggle  to  pre- 
vent the  rate  from  rising  so  high  as  to  swallow  up  the 
whole  of  their  revenues  ;  but  they  must  sink,  for  their 
npremacy  will  have  passed  away,  and  the  pauper  will 
pay  no  more  attention  to  their  wishes  than  their  class 
WW  pays  to  the  wishes  of  the  pauper. 

Some  rather  Jack  Cadeish  legislation  is  hinted 
at  here ;  but  again  interest  will  correct  the  abuses 
of  power ;  for  the  masses,  by  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  the  capitalists — ^first  the  smaller,  and 
then  the  larger— come  to  perceive  that,  with  pro- 
perty now  b^me  their  own,  or  common,  it  is  wis- 
dom to  adopt  the  best  management ;  and 


Hie  same  principles  that  now  induce  the  landowner  to 
employ  fkrmen  or  tenants  in  the  cultivation  of  his 


estate,  will  induce  the  masses  to  permit  those  who  may 
be  inclined  to  pay  the  highest  rent  or  rate,  to  farm  the 
land  and  the  machinery.  The  natural  course  of  events 
will  fix  the  number  of  the  factors  that  will  be  required 
for  the  administration  of  property  ;  for,  by  raising  the 
rate  to  a  certain  height,  the  pauper  masses  may  reduce 
the  number  of  their  fibctors  as  much  as  necessary  ;  and 
it  will  be  the  interest  of  none  to  throw  a  portion  of  the 
land  out  of  cultivation,  and  to  bring  part  of  the  machi- 
nery to  a  stand,  by  raising  the  rate  too  high. 

And  now,  everything  being  pushed  to  the  ex- 
tremity, and  in  the  most  perfect  state  attainable  in 
this  limited  globe  of  ours,  the  sole  remaining  duty 
is  to  keep  it  so.  Meat,  com,  spirits,  tobacco,  wine, 
tea,  coffee,  ever3rthing  that  men  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  necessaries  and  luxuries,  and  as 
the  stimulus  to  exertion  and  industry,  have  been 
renounced  ;  clothing  and  bedding  have  disappeared, 
and  all  naked  mankind  having  become,  by  living  on 
the  one  root,  with  pure  water  €id  libkumy  healthy, 
handsome,  and  beautiful ;  are  living  en  masses  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  No  private  families — ^no  se- 
parate tables — ^none  of  the  sacred  firesides  of  our 
antiquated  world — no  household  gods. 

The  people  will  continue  to  live  together  in  large 
masses,  and  every  mass  will  be  settied  in  a  fine  climate, 
dwell  in  an  immense  public  building,  feed  at  public 
tables,  and  hold  all  things  in  common. 

When  the  pauper  masses  shall  first  become  the  domi- 
nant interest,  and  shall  begin  to  feel  tiieir  power,  of 
course  they  will  begin  to  clamour  for  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  ^e  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life.  If  we  place 
ourselves  in  their  situation,  we  may,  perhaps,  foresee 
some  of  the  demands  they  will  ma^e  upon  the  rate- 
payers. Each  mass  will  demand  that  the  privilege  of 
electing  its  oflicers  and  representatives,  shall  be  granted 
to  it ;  that  it  shall  be  well  fed  and  well  lodged,  and  that 
it  shall  be  supplied  writh  sumptuous  temples,  libraries, 
baths,  theatres,  pleasure-grounds,  and  every  other  luxury 
that  a  public  leader  shall  be  able  to  demand  and  the 
rate-payers  to  supply. 

But  though  the  position  of  the  masses  will  be  very 
good,  even  while  they  shall  continue,  in  some  measure, 
under  the  control  of  the  rate-payers,  it  will  soon  become 
much  better  when  they  shall  l»ve  thoroughly  established 
their  supremacy  ;  for  they  will  then  be  &e  sole  proprie- 
tors of  all  the  fhiits  the  earth  will  yield,  and  all  the 
raw  material  the  world  will  contain.  They  will  possess, 
moreover,  a  machinery  that  will  be  capable  of  turning 
all  this  wealth  into  any  forms  they  may  please. 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  in  our  present 
state  of  civilisation,  to  form  a  true  conception  of  the 
nature  or  greatness  of  the  wealth  with  which  the  masses 
will  be  surrounded,  I  think  we  may  form  a  faint  notion 
of  it. 

The  population  must  continue  to  be  divided  into  masses, 
because  if  all  the  people  should  dwell  together,  they 
could  not  walk  across  tiieir  halls  in  a  day,  or  penetrate 
sufficiently  far  into  their  pleasure-grounds  to  get  out  of 
the  crowd  :  consequently,  a  great  number  of  piSaces  will 
be  required.  As  the  population  will  be  immense,  of 
course,  there  will  be  a  vast  number  of  men  of  genius  and 
taste :  these  leading  spirits  will  induce  every  mass  to 
convert  its  wealth  into  the  noblest  and  most  useful  forms. 
For  the  sites  of  their  habitations,  the  masses  will  be  able 
to  select  the  fairest  and  the  most  salubrious  spots  in  the 
world.  In  building  their  houses,  and  forming  their 
pleasure-grounds,  moreover,  they  will  be  able  to  employ 
a  steam-machinery  of  boundless  manufacturing  power, 
and  all  the  marbles,  the  rich  metals,  and  the  precious 
stones,  the  earth  will  contain.  The  gold  which  they  will 
be  eniU>led  by  their  machinery  to  rend  from,  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  will  be  so  abundant  that  they  vrill  be  able 
to  makeall  their  household  utensils  of  it ;  and  they  will 
have  siApihnt  glass  to  make  the  interior  of  their  houses 
as  brilli^t  as  the  eye  could  bear. 
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Few  cooking  utensila  will  suffice.  If  any  of  the 
8eed  of  John  Bull  or  his  son  Jonathan,  then  remain 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  prophesy,  that  there 
will  be  grumbling  men,  though  there  should  be 
attached  to  every  palace^  which  they  inhabit^  a 
theatre  for  dramatic  representations. 

No  need  of  knives  and  forks,  wine-glasses  and 
tea-cups,  pipes  and  ale-glasses ! 

But  to  maintain  society  at  this  pitch — ^to  en- 
sure to  it  even  the  root  diet  and  the  water  beverage 
—the  population  must  be  kept  down  by  prohibiting 
marriage  to  all  below  a  certain  age.  The  author 
mentions  that  he  has  not  time  at  present  to  calcu- 
late what  this  age  may  be,  but  he  imagines  it  to  be 
late  in  life.  Legislation  may  prevent  marriage, 
but  what,  we  ask,  shall  prevent  children  from  being 
bom  in  this  n^w  Utopia,  any  more  than  in  the 
present  meat-eating,  wine-drinking,  clothes- wear- 
ing, sinful,  and  most  imperfect  world  ?— Our  author 
sagaciously  concludes  that  the 

Married  and  the  old  will  be  deurous  of  fixing  the  age 
for  marriage  at  as  late  a  period  in  life  as  possible  ;  bat 
as  the  unmarried  and  the  young  will  prefer  ''married 
blegsedneas"  to  fsaating,  of  course  they  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  power  which  they  will  derive  from  their 
superiority  in  number  and  energy,  to  fix  it  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible. 

The  lateness  of  the  age  for  marrying,  will  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  health,  formation,  and  beauty  of  the  human 
frame* 

A  great  number  of  our  most  severe  diseases  are  here- 
ditary :  gout,  madness,  epilepsy,  scrofula,  and  many  other 
dlBsasee,  descend  from  parent  to  child,  through  many 
generations  ;  and  thus  every  man  is  more  or  less  tainted 
with  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  diseass.  But  the 
lateness  of  the  marriages  will  gradually  deliver  the  hu- 
man race  from  this  heavy  curse;  for  most  of  these 
diseases  carry  off  the  migority  of  their  victims  at  an 
earlier  period  in  life  than  the  age  at  which  the  people 
will  be  permitted  to  marry. 

This  is  all  very  well,  if  no  children  are  bom  out 
of  wedlock.  But  what  becomes  of  the  enormous 
fees  which^  some  pages  back,  were  promiajed  to  the 
physicians  of  the  future  world,  when  disease  shall 
disappear  from  the  earth,  and  men  die  only  by  acci- 
dent or  of  old  age  ?  However,  perish  the  physician 
and  the  fee  I  and  let  man  resume  his  former  perfec- 
tion of  form,  and  walk  abroad  in  naked  majesty 
in  "  his  natural  form  and  colour.*'  Whether  that 
colour  be  black,  white,  or  brown,  we  are  not  told. 
Time  will  show. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  final  speculations  of 
thb  ingenious  dreamer  of  dreams  which  no  one 
can  gainsay,  as  they  do  not  admit  of  reasoning ;  and 
who,  we  believe,  must  be,  after  all,  an  honest  and 
benevolent  enthusiast,  and  no  grave  joker,  uttering 
absurdities  with  a  solemn  face,  to  divert  himself 
with  public  credulity. 

Men  are  now  mdueed  to  exert  their  mental  powers  by 
the  desire  of  supplying  their  physical  wants ;  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  and  heat,  compel  us  to  labour  for  bread, 
lodging,  and  clothing.  When  the  period  of  which  I  am 
treating  shall  have  arrived,  such  motives  will  no  longer 
influence  mankind  ;  for  all  will  then  be  supported  by  the 
machinery.  But  men  will  still  have  other  and  nobler 
motives  of  action  i  the  desire  of  power,  fame,  distinction, 
an  immortal  name,  will  still  prompt  the  human  race  to 


present,  the  mass  seek  riches  because  they  know  tkt 
riches  confer  personal  distinction,  and  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  world  ;  but  when  all  wealtii  shall  be  held 
in  common,  and  no  man  shall  have  the  power  of  becom- 
ing richer  than  his  neighbour,  this  road  to  distiactioa 
will  be  closed,  and  men  must  then  employ  other  means 
to  obtain  consideration :  Literature,  the  arts  and  sdences, 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  the  pulpit,  the 
stage,  and  the  rostrum,  will  be  tiie  only  paths  to  distinc- 
tion. The  same  motives  that  now  prompt  men  to  exert 
their  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  will  then  prompt 
them  to  join  in  the  intellectual  race.  Every  man  tUnts 
for  distinction :  every  man  will  have  time  f6r  studj^and 
all  will  have  the  means  of  entering  upon  some  intellec* 
tual  pursuit. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  have  the  fiuntest  idea  of  the 
greatness  which  the  human  mind  will  attam  when  the 
world  shall  be  fUlly  peopled,  and  when  the  energiec  and 
intellect  of  the  whole  population  shall  be  concentrated 
on  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  advance  of  knowledge 
—when  men  shall  have  the  same  motives  for  eeeking 
knowledge,  which  they  now  have  for  seeking  superior 
wealth. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  will  be  as  great 
a  number  of  men  of  genius,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  population,  as  at  any  period  since  the  world  wag 
created.  If,  therefore,  the  earth  should  be  capable  of 
supporting  three  hundred  thoosand  milUons  of  people, 
every  generation  will  have  a  greater  number  of  men  of 
genius  thui  the  whole  period  that  has  elapsed,  ftom  the 
Creation  to  the  present  day,  has  produced :  a  thousand 
generations  will  produce  more  than  a  thousand  times  aa 
many  men  of  genius  as  the  world  has  yet  seen.    .    . 

.  .  .  The  world,  as  yet  has  produced  but  one  man 
that  could  write  as  Shakspeare  wrote  ;  but  when  every 
year  shall  produce  as  many  men  of  genius  as  the  whole 
of  the  period  which  has  passed  since  the  Creation,  erer; 
century  may,  perhaps,  produce  its  Shakspeare.  A  thou- 
sand of  such  centuries  will  produce  a  thousand  of  snch 
poets  ;  and  of  these  poets,  one  will  be  the  greatest,  and, 
by  excelling  the  greatest  poet  that  time  has  yet  pro- 
duced, will  raise  we  standard  of  poetic  eicellence. 

Even  this  supreme  poet  may  sink  into  oblivion ;  for, 
should  the  world  continue  to  exist  a  hundred  thoasand 
times  one  thousand  years — ^and,  doubtless,  the  world 
was  not  created  as  the  toy  of  an  hour — ^beyond  his  time, 
a  thousand  names  will  arise,  to  rival  his. 

Nor  will  poets  be  the  only  men  whose  &me  will  be 
eclipsed  by  fame  of  the  great  of  posterity.  Geniae  has 
already  produced  a  hundred  great  works :  when  erery 
year  shall  produce  as  many  men  of  genius  as  the  world 
has  yet  possessed,  every  year  will  produce  its  hundred 
great  works  ;  and  a  thousand  of  such  years  will  produce 
a  hundred  thousand  of  snch  works.  Consequently,  should 
the  people  utterly  neglect  the  literature  of  their  day,  and 
devote  all  their  attention  to  these  great  works,  they  will 
not  have  time  to  read  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  them. 
Five  times  as  much  vrill  have  been  written  by  men  of 
genius,  on  every  subject  of  interest,  as  the  population 
will  be  able  to  read  ;  and  consequently,  four-fifths  of  this 
literature  must  sink  into  oblivion,  with  the  names  of  its 
authors. 

When  a  thousand  Newtons  shall  have  appeared,  a  few 
only  of  the  greatest  of  them  will  be  remembered :  men 
will  not  charge  their  memories  with  the  names  of  all. 
Painters  and  sculptors  will  share  a  similar  fate. 


The  position  of  the  people  vrill  enable  them  to  advanco 
with  rapid  strides  in  mental  greatness.  A  concentrated 
population  is  always  more  enlightened  than  a  scattered 
population :  the  soldier  is  generally  a  more  intelligent 
being  than  the  clown.  Men  unconsciously  imbibe  the 
intelligence  and  knowledge  with  whidi  they  are  sur- 
rounded :  the  English  peasant  who  has  never  entered  a 
school,  is  too  much  enlightened  to  believe  in  witchcraft, 
or  to  worship  stocks  and  stones.  The  splendid  litera- 
ture, the  nobl(9  works  of  art,  and  the  social  advantages 
which  all  will  ei^'oy,  will  enable  thie  people  at  large 
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SOB 


Bvt  tlie  m«nl  impiOTement  of  the  people  will  be  the 
great^i  adfanta^  they  will  deriye  ft^m  their  position. 

Ab  there  are  no  distinctions  of  rank  or  wealth  in  the 
workboiiie,  tiie  panperft,  at  the  period  at  whieh  they  will 
beeoae  the  dominant  power,  will  haTo  been  liring  fbr 
nuoypxeoediQg  centuiiee  on  terma  of  perfect  equidity. 

I>iBtinetion8  of  rank  and  wealth,  at 

a  certain  period,  mnst  ceaee.  Nor  is  it  likely  they  will 
erer  be  reviTed;  for  no  class  will  possess  superior 
wealth,  and  when  all  shall  be  eqnal  in  point  of  wealth, 
all  will  be  equal  in  rank :  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  fine  titles  on  their  equals  in  power  and  fortune 
—of  writing  *^  wine"  on  empty  bottles.  Aristocratical 
pride  and  superciliousness,  and  plebeian  serrility,  envy 
and  aneharitableness,  will  depart  with  distinctions  of 
nnk  and  wealth.  Men  will  meet  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
and  society  will  be  freed  from  the  barriers  which  now 
leparate  men  into  easteSyand  prevent  all  freedom  of 

Nctal  intercourse. 

As  men  will  have  but  few  private  interests,  most  of 
the  baser  passioBS  will  be  greatly  modified.  Avarice 
will  esase  to  pollute  the  soul ;  for  as  none  will  be  able 
to  bold  private  property,  there  will  be  no  food  for  this 
bideons passion.  Cheating,  overreaching,  shuffliqg,  lyings 
Ikwning,  covetoomiess,  and  a  hundred  other  vices,  vriU 
diappear  with  their  parent,  avarice  ;  and  men  will  won- 


der how  their  forefathers  could  be  so  base  as  to  indulge 
in  them.  Criminal  codes  will  scarcely  be  necessary  ;  for 
no  man  vrill  be  able  to  rob  his  neighbour,  and  aU  will 
stand  in  so  much  awe  of  the  opinion  of  their  mass,  that 
none  will  dare  to  commit  a  mean  or  dishonourable  act. 
Personal  character  alone  will  command  respect,  or  ob- 
tain distinction ;  and  consequently,  men  will  have  the 
same  motives  for  seeking  to  acquire  and  to  maintain  a  fair 
and  estimable  character,  which  they  now  have  for  seek- 
ing to  acquire  wealth  :  men  thirst  for  gold,  only  because 
wealth  confers  distinction  1  they  will  then  covet  a  fair 
name,  because  character  alone  vrill  tiien  confer  distinc- 
tion and  command  respect.  All,  moreover,  will  be 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  none  will  be  so  barbarous  and  igno- 
rant as  to  prefer  the  absurdities  of  idolatry  to  the  only 
religion  that  is  fit  for  reasonable  beings. 

There  ia  certainly  in  this  fair  promise  of  the 
world,  when  the  different  orders  of  men  shall  have 
fairly  changed  places,  until  all  are  equal  and  all 
happy,  much  to  compensate  for  short  commons, 
living  en  tnasse^  and  being  placed  under  the  law 
against  marriage,  instead  of,  as  at  present^  under 
the  Poor  Law  and  the  prudential  check. 
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ON  ITS  PBOGRESS  s  ON  OtTR  LATE  POETS,  INDIVIDUALLY  AND  COLLEC- 

TIVELY  t  AND  ON  ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION. 


Tu  das  epulis  acctiinberft  dlvum-^Ftfyi/. 
vBUtB  l)Alt8  IB  Sttut — C^est  tine  qUaiit^  indist^eusaDle  et  qui  suffit  pour  rendre  recommendable  un  ^crivaio. 
...  Si,  sur  toutes  sortes  de  si:\jets,  nous  voulions  ^crire  aujourd*hui  comme  on  ^crivait  du  temps  de  Louis  XlV. 
loss  n'aurions  point  de  v^rit^,  dans  le  ttj^ :  car  nous  n'avons  plus  les  m£mes  mceurs,  les  mdmes  humeurs  et  les 
abics  i^inions. — M,  Joul^ert* 


CHAPTBA  I« 

The  following  papers  lay  claim  only  to  the 
properties  of  a  sketch  ;  the  subject  itself  is  inex- 
haostible,  and  the  present  chapter  a  few  sheets. 
The  purpose  which  tiie  author  had  in  view  was  to 
iUostnte  certain  propositions,  and  he  has  confined 
lumself  to  thisy  perhaps  with  more  strictness  than 
vas  absolutely  necessary. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  the  beautiful  treatise  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney—'^  the  Defence  of  Poesy"— 
which  has  been  often  quoted,  and  which,  by  a  sin- 
gular inaptitude.  Bishop  Percy  made  his  motto  on 
the  collection  of  ''  Ancient  Eo^lish  Poetry."  The 
Kntence  is  the  following: — ^  Certainly  I  must 
confeve  mine  own  barbarousnesse,  I  never  heard 
^  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas  that  I  found 
>Mt  my  heut  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet : 
and  yet  'tis  sung  but  by  some  blind  erowder,  with 
BO  rougher  voice  than  'mde  stile ;  which  being  so 
evill  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobwebbe  of  that 
ondTill  age,  what  would  it  work,  trimmed  in  the 
S<^rgeou8  eloquence  of  PLndare?"  Now,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  it  would  have  ceased  to  work  at  all, 
^  it  been  so  trimmed :  it  would  have  lost  all  simi- 
^ty,  either  in  power  or  otherwise,  to  the  sound 
of  a  tnunpet,  to  an  old  Englishear.  But  this,  and 
<rther  Macies  of  the  same  family,  have  never  ceased 
to  pass  current,  and  almost  every  person  has  some 
P^ticolar  style  or  dass  that  they  make  a  rule 
whereby  to  approve  or  reject  all  poetry.  Poetry 
^  beoi  OQAtunially  sabjected  to  definition^  and 


pieeedenta  have  cramped  criticism.  The  present 
day,  indeed,  has  freed  itself  from  the  arbitrary  divi- 
sions of  poetry  into  epic,  lyric,  &c. :  but  stiU  it  is 
liable  to  petty  and  false  tribunals,  in  the  more  im- 
portant matters  of  ^'proper  sphere,"  '^ power,"  and 
**  capability :"  and  it  is  with  reference  to  these,  its 
essential  qualities^  that  definitions  are  most  objeo* 
tionable.  In  its  obvious  character  it  is  easily  de- 
scribed, as  in  the  dictionary,  **  metrical  composi- 
tion," or  as  in  the  following  pages :  but,  in  essence^ 
it  is  indescribable;  a  subtle  spirit  as  wonderful  as 
life,  and,  like  life,  only  to  be  knovm  through  its 
agents.  It  is  much  easier  to  tell  what  is  not  poetry 
than  what  w;  there  is  nothing  less  poetic  than  to 
define  poetry. 

But  all  that  the  author  feels  it  necessary  to  do 
in  these  prefatory  remarks,  is  to  acknowledge  the 
restricted  nature  of  his  sketches,  and  to  state  the 
reason  why  it  is  so.  Having  done  this,  he  will 
merely  add  a  passage  from  the  courtly  writer 
already  quoted.  *^  For  the  question  is,  whether 
the  famed  image  of  poesie,  or  the  regular  instruc- 
tion of  philosophy,  hath  the  more  force  in  teaching : 
wherein,  if  the  philosophers  have  more  rightly 
shewed  themselves  philosophers,  than  the  poets 
have  attained  to  the  high  toppe  of  their  profession 
(as,  in  truth,  mediocrihta  este  poetis,  nan  Dii^  non 
homineiy  non  ecncessere  edumnas,)  it  is  (I  say  again) 
not  the  fault  of  the  art,  but  that  by  few  men  that 
art  can  be  accomplished.  The  poet  is  indeed  tho 
right  popular  philosopher." 
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It  may,  perliapBy  be  possible  to  divide  men  into 
two  grand  classes ;  those  who  teach,  on  the  one 
hand — and  those  who  are  taught,  on  the  other; 
those  who  crdate,  who  think  for  themselres,  who 
walk  privileged  and  restless,  ever  working  and 
opening  wider  loopholes  into  the  sphere  of  thought 
— and  those  who  recognise  nothing  but  what  is 
presented  to  them,  who  sit  contented  with  rest  and 
admiration  of  their  superiors,  adding  only  to  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  first  of  these  classes  is  composed  of  a  small 
number,  and.  the  latter  of  millions  ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, which  appears  so  great  at  first  consideration, 
becomes  overwhelmingly  greater,  when  years  and 
cahn  criticism  sifts  again  the  winnowed  grain ;  and 
all  those  who  have  been  admitted  among  them,  but 
not  of  them,  who  have  appeared  to  be  the  children 
of  Ughty  by  reflecting  the  light  of  others,  have  been 
returned  to  their  baser  kindred  ;  when  the  chance 
elevation  of  fashion,  or  the  partial  nature  of  some 
quality  which  had  supported  them  in  the  esteem 
of  an  age,  or  the  sympathies  of  one  class,  has  failed 
to  be  understood ;  or  when  the  vanity  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  take  the  place  o>f  their  supe- 
riors has  been  disclosed  by  time.  The  seats  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame  have  always  been  few,  and  they 
must  continue  so.  The  capacity  of  learning,  and 
the  power  of  classification  and  comprehension  in 
the  human  mind  increase  as  the  objects  whereon 
'to  exercise  these  faculties  multiply.  Distinctions, 
which  were  technical,  fade  away  ;  and  differences, 
in  d^ee,  become  less  discernible,  while  we  gene- 
ralize on  the  results,  and  enter  the  wider  sphere 
of  accumulated  knowledge  :  ^  looking  before  and 
after,"  national,  and  theoretical,  and  artificial  re- 
lations of  all  kinds  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  poets 
of  any  age  or  phase  of  social  order  become  amal- 
gamated under  one  common  head.  The  models  of 
poetic  composition  possessed  by  the  ancients,  were 
few  and  simple  in  their  object  as  well  as  in  their 
style.  Their  hierarchy  of  poets  contained  few 
other  than  fabulous  thrones.  Apollo  himself,  and 
Orpheus,  who  charmed  the  rocks  and  the  wild 
anhnals  with  his  art,  and  Dedalus,  the  plastic 
artist,  were  seated  beside  the  more  authentic  per- 
sons of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  The  lyric  poets  and 
the  dramatists  follow]  these ;  but  wherever  there 
was  reverence  there  was  fable  with  the  natives  of 
Attica  ;  and  the  history  of  the  death  of  ^schylus 
is  only  as  dubious  as  that  of  the  inventor  of  wings. 
All  these  were  widely  distinct,  and  the  patron  gods 
of  their  various  compositions.  But  now,  the  whole 
comcides  in  a  few  broad  characteristics,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  is  reducible,  in  its  spirit  as 
well  as  its  form  and  machinery,  to  a  unity  in  our 
complicated  criticism.  Society  has  become  nearly 
three  thousand  years  older  since  then ;  a  new  spirit 
animates  all  pursuits ;  new  purposes,  and  combina- 
tions of  purposes,  have  come  into  operation,  and 
developed  themselves  in  forms  as  varied  and  as 
complex.-  Every  nation  of  our  quarter  of  the 
globe  has  added  to  the  number  of  inventors  ;  and 
the  exigencies  of  every  age,  the  collision  of  new 
creeds  with  old,  and  of  philosophy  with  both,  have 
modified  poetry  both  in  its  essence  and  in  its  more 
obvious  features.    But^  notwithstanding  all  this^ 


we  attribute  the  highest  genius  to  anombernot 
exceeding  that  of  the  choir  of  the  earliest  age  of 
poetry.  Some  have  made  a  higher  selection  ihui 
even  that,  and  raised  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shak- 
speare,  into  a  trilogy  unapproachable;  the  onlj 
immortals,  through  a  vast  cycle  of  yean  to  come, 
when  the  leaser  varieties  and  temporaiy  heroes 
shall  have  become  forgotten  or  extinguished.  They 
are  representatives  of  generic,  not  spedfic,  existence. 

This  separation,  by  intellectual  capacity,  is  an 
unpleasant  one.  There  are  few  who  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  themselves  more  fitted  to  enjoy,  or  to 
understand,  than  to  invent;  and  the  vast  extension 
of  education,  and  the  means  of  improving  taste,  has 
converted  readers  into  writers.  The  number  of  jMwte 
thus  squandered  on  the  world  has  been  tremendous 
— uprose  had  no  charms  for  the  majority— poetiy 
was  the  vehicle  which  all  resorted  to;  and  the 
quantity  of  verse,  written  and  printed,  has  heen 
such  as  to  make  all  works  written  inverse  compa- 
ratively disregarded.  Every  member  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration  has  been  in  his  time  poetic; 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  every  member  of  the  hench 
of  Bishops  besides :  the  fashionable  portrait  painter 
(Sir  T.  Lawrence)  was  found  to  carry  his  MS. 
books  of  poems  in  his  pocket ;  and  the  fiishionable 
quack  to  improvise.  Ladies  agreed  that  writing 
verse  was  a  necessary  accomplishment;  and  of  all 
men,  they  were  also  agreed,  the  most  loveable  were 
the  poets.  When  poetry  was  thus  in  the  zenith  of 
admiration,  both  in  the  persons  of  its  professors, 
and  from  its  novelty,  every  one  was  ambitious  of 
being  akin  to  those  who  occupied  so  much  atten- 
tion. But  those,  also,  were  the  creatures  of  the 
great  impulse  which  brought  so  many  into  light; 
and  the  advancement  both  in  art  and  taste,  since 
the  magazine  poetry  of  half  a  century  ago  was  tole- 
rated, is  an  evidence  of  a  new  life  having  been  in- 
fused from  some  worthier  aJma  mater  than  fiishion. 
The  reaction  which  has  followed  has  been  the  result 
of  that  overstrained  and  universal  attention  and 
emulation  in  the  public,  and  of  that  high-wrought 
man  jler  which  was  necessary  to  keep  up  that  atten- 
tion for  so  long  a  time. 

The  present  equivocal  CQudition  of  poetical  com- 
position, has  also  another  cause.  The  Reflectire 
poets,  who  placed  themselves  apart  from  the  stream 
of  popular  excitement,  becoming  gradually  more 
studied  as  criticism  regains  its  equanimity,  have 
created  a  second  order  of  imitators.  Before  con- 
sidering these  authors  and  their  several  influences, 
it  will  be,  in  a  great  degree,  advantageous  to  trace 
the  expansion  and  change  which  successive  centu- 
ries have  evolved  in  the  nature  of  English  poetry. 
Poetry,  as  an  art,  may  be  said  to  have  for  its  ob- 
ject the  fitting  and  true  expression  of  the  passions 
and  thoughts.  The  passions  and  thoughts  of  the 
human  animal,  then,  in  their  phases,  should  possess 
a  corresponding  poetic  vehicle ;  and  it  becomes  a 
question,  whether  there  ought  to  be  such  things  as 
standards  by  which  to  judge  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  innovations,  or  in  what  degree  it  is 
an  art  established  by,  and  referable  to,  fixed  prin- 
ciples and  ancient  precedents.  The  refined  condi- 
tion of  the  physical,  and  the  reflective  condition  of 
the  intellectual,  nature  displayed  in  the  present  art, 
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has  little  in  common  with  the  simple  animal  of  an 
early  period.  From  our  being  subject  to  external 
thiiigs,  they  have  become  subject  to  us*  First,  we 
hare  a  picture  of  half-dad  tribes  invading  or  repel- 
ling tribes  of  a  different  tongue ;  the  remains  of 
the  rectilinear  fabrics  and  fortifications  of  the  Ro- 
man oonquerorsy  decaying  before  the  hurried  and 
grot^ue  inyentions  wherewith  necessity  supplies 
their  place  ;  a  contented  and  enervate  race  reced- 
ing from  the  shore,  bearing  wi^h  them  their  triad 
veises,  and  their  unimproyeable  harp,  before  the 
landing  of  the  northern  foreigners,  whose  vinum 
dmomim  is  poured  out  in  a  war-chant.  By  and 
by,  grades  and  orders  of  men  become  fixed.  The 
serf  belongs  to  the  soil,  and  the  soil  to  his  lord ; 
more  than  bodily  wants  are  felt ;  and  religion,  hay- 
ing also  gained  a  firm  organic  condition,  (that  is  to 
say,  the  Christian  faith  putting  down  all  others, 
and,  by  constituting  itself  the  crown  and  the  head 
of  social  order,  placing  its  affirmative  on  the  feudal 
system,)  the  scene  becomes  infinitely  varied.  Fes- 
tivala,  dreas^  warfare,  houses,  decorations— every- 
thing becomes  composite.  A  hundred  different 
nations  retaining  wrecks  of  their  distinctive  char- 
acteristics, are  amalgamated  by  the  Christian  and 
aristocratic  principles  of  union  and  subjugation. 
Rome  is  changed,  from  a  mere  military  task-master 
of  savage  nations  laying  claim  alike  to  mountain 
and  stream,  to  a  vital  law-giver.  *^  The  banners, 
the  crosses  of  various  composition,  the  cups,  the 
shrines,  the  canopies,  the  capes,  the  cowls,  the 
crosiers,  the  mitres,  whose  forms  are  met  with  in 
the  Gothic,  preserved  the  symbols  of  the  worship, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  produced  unexpected 
effects  of  art."  The  regal,  the  knightly,  the  magis- 
terial, ihe  guild  brethren,  the  peasantry;  the  secular 
cleigy,  the  religious  of  all  fraternities  and  degrees; 
penitents,  pardoners,  or  bishops,  presented  equal 
diyersity  in  their  costumes  and  pursuits.  The  arts 
also  shared  in  the  novelties  of  the  time ;  and  romance 
presents  us,  like  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  a  style  of  composition  almost  without  law  or 
mle.  This  period,  by  its  very  nature,  was  one  of 
transition.  The  monarchical  principle  is  an  impo- 
ation;  and  there  is  inherent  in  the  human  mind  a 
certain  self-reliance,  understood  both  by  the  judg- 
ment, and  more  ultimately  by  the  imagination, 
which  must  throw  off  dominations,  and  continue 
changing  all  laws  but  those  of  nature.  Habit  is  a 
second  nature ;  but  still  it  is  very  secondary,  and 
&e  prinuuy  power  is  always  rebelling  against  it. 

In  Chaucer,  James  I.,  Lydgate,  &c.,  the  study 
of  models  in  composition  again  arose.  Writings 
began  to  be  adapted  to  certain  sorts  of  readers;  and 
not  long  afterwards,  the  Reformation,  addressing 
the  reason  of  men,  (which,  be  it  recollected,  was 
never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  popularly 
addressed,)  seems  to  discover  the  land  which  the 
pmiousgenerationshad  wistfully  circumnavigated. 

Thenceforward  the  known  was  carefully  divided 
and  separated  from,  the  unknown.  The  genius  of 
the  Reformation  was,  in  a  great  degree,  negation; 
▼hile  that  of  the  old  system  had  been  a  liberal 
^fifnalum*  All  things  were  now  doubted  but  such 
as  were  proved :  the  cnus  probandi  lay  on  him  who 
userted ;  formerly  it  rested  with  him  who  denied. 


Rules  were  everywhere  laid  down.  This,  it  is  evi<r 
dent,  was  a  great  good,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  history;  but  poetry  was  not  capable  of 
sharing  in  the  benefit.  It  could  not  be  reduced  to 
iiile,  otherwise  than  rhetorically.  Authorities  can- 
not either  move  the  feelings  or  convince  the  reason. 
The  grand  constellation  of  dramatists  were  free  men 
standing  on  the  isthmus  between  the  new,  and  the 
old,  and  independent  of  both. 

This  period  has  now  elapsed.  The  Reformation, 
by  addressing  itself  to  the  logical  faculty  as  its 
arbiter,  has  proved  more  than  its  own  master.  For 
a  short  time,  the  Horatian  code  contained  the  laws, 
without  appeal,  which  governed  poetry.  But  this 
covld  not  continue :  we  had  more  to  say  than  these 
laws  allowed  us  the  liberty  of  uttering ;  and  it  was 
evidently  no  crime  to  break  laws  whose  use  was 
long  gone  by,  as  it  can  be  no  evil  to  omit  daily 
ablutions  of  the  elbows  in  this  country,  though  in 
Arabia  such  observance  may  prevent  disease.  We 
have  aU  sorts  of  philosophy,  speculative  and  expe- 
rimental; schools  of  criticism,  eclectic  and  esthe- 
tic;* and  schools  of  poetry  manifold ;  and  poets 

Thick  as  antamnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa'. 

With  the  principal  of  these  the  reader  is,  doubtless, 
well  acquainted.  The  last  thirty  years  have  seen 
much  heartburning  and  party  spirit  displayed  by 
their  partisans.  In  another  place,  it  will  be  proper 
to  consider  how  much  the  various  great  poets  we 
have  had,  deserve  to  be  considered  diverse,  and  how 
much  they  are  the  same.  Some  have  prefiiced  their 
poems  by  theories;  others  have  only  tried  to  please 
and  to  beguile  the  hour.  One  has  said — **  What 
can  you  make  of  a  man  who  will  write  by  system?" 
and  yet  the  questioner  himself  did  so,  as  much  as 
he  of  whom  the  question  was  asked.  This  ^*  writ- 
ing by  a  system*'  is  the  characteristic  of  all  alike. 
From  this  plentiful  harvest  our  granaries  are 
now  filled ;  nor  has  the  grain  been  yet  winnowed — 
the  chaff  separated  from  the  wheat.  This  has  not 
been  done,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  judging  of 
the  objects  in  close  juxtaposition  to  which  we  stand, 
and  partly  because  the  politics  of  the  day  have 
caused  parties  and  party  feeling,  which  has  but 
lately  subsided.  Reform,  and  tihe  measures  pre- 
ceding it,  have,  in  some  degree,  shifted  the  relation 
of  state  parties,  and  the  virulence  has  subsided  suf- 
ficiently to  let  us  consider  the  literary  doings  apart 
ahke  from  the  political  or  the  fashionable ;  while 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  although  short  time  in 
speaking  of  an  immortahty,  may  afford  time  to 
judge  of  the  likelihood  of  its  attainment.  The 
voices  of  these  gifted  spirits  are  now,  however,  for 
the  most  part,  stilled.  Young  poets  springing  up, 
(and  there  are  many,)  may  find  themselves,  as  it 
were,  heirs  to  the  title  without  the  inheritance; 
and  this,  too,  idien  the  number  of  critics,  more 
properly  entitled  to  the  appellation,  is  increasing ; 
and  the  number  of  poetical  aspirants,  worthy  to  be 

*  In  using  these  words  while  speaking  of  English  cri- 
ticism, readers  of  German  may  perhaps  complain  that 
they  are  made  to  mean  something  different  from  what 
they  signify  in  the  literature  of  that  country.  They  are 
only  used  fbr  want  of  others  more  oorrect,  or  more  pro- 
perly antithetical. 
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saoh,  increasing  likewise.  That  the  audience  is 
leally  so  few  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  said  to  be, 
is,  howeyer,  by  no  means  so  certain ;  as  there  liave 
been  such  things  as  second  editions  of  books  of 
poetry,  by  names  unknown,  but  a  few  years  ago. 
But  that  the  public  attention  is  less  directed  to  the 
poetic  art  than  to  any  other,  and  to  poetry  than  to 
any  other  literary  product,  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 
It  may  also  be  granted  that,  if  Southey,  Moore,  or 
Wordsworth,  (as  the  rolume  published  a  few  years 
ago,  by  the  last  of  these,  proved,)  were  this  day  to 
add  to  their  works  something  even  greater  tiian 
they  have  yet  published,  they  would  meet  with 
little  increase  of  fame  by  doing  so.  The  author  of 
"  Lalla  Rookh"  might  repeat  liis  own  verse; — 

Better  far  to  be 

In  utter  darkness  lying; 
Than  to  be  blessed  with  light,  and  see 

That  light  for  overflying. 
All  that's  bright  must  fkde. 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 

This  result  would  follow,  because  the  public 
mind  b  made  up  regarding  the  merits  of  these ; 
and  this  being  so,  additional  quantity  of  writings 
would  be  useless.  And  all  of  them  being  in  the  high- 
est degree  mannered,  i .  e.  drawing  from  their  own 
resources  alone,  the  pleasure  which  the  reader  might 
expect  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  he  has 
al^ady  experienced.  Several,  indeed,  it  is  said, 
have  poems  in  manuscript,  which  they  decline  to 
publish ;  and  Melpomene  alone  is  worshipped  by 
those  who  desire  the  honours  of  the  muses.  No- 
velty may  now  be  more  easily  attained  in  the 
drama ;  and  it  is  this  desire  of  novelty,  and  the  vast 
number  of  those  who  aspire  to  satisfy  it,  that  are 
the  greatest  evils  under  which  we  labour.  What 
appearance  does  the  present  state  of  the  poetic  pub- 
lic, both  reading  and  writing,  present?  The  most 
heterogeneous  that  can  be  imagined.  As  might  be 
expected,  after  the  advent  of  so  many  great  and 
original  minds,  the  whole  is  an  imitation  of  certain 
peculiarities.  The  rising,  or  rather  the  rum  gene- 
ration, has  been  reared  in  admiration  of  our  late 
promulgators  of  new  poesies ;  and  thus  our  young 
poets  want  the  freedom  of  those  who  wrote  in  a 
period  of  excited  hope  and  actual  revolution.  The 
shadow  of  reverence  falls  upon  us  as  well  as  the  shel- 
ter; while  our  ears  are  so  filled  with  their  melody, 
that  we  cannot  listen  to  the  multitudinous  sea  or 
to  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  writers :  the  readers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  gorged ;  the  feast  has  been  spread  with  such 
lavish  luxury,  that  they  cannot  so  soon  renew  their 
appetite. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  Utilitarianism  being 
the  cause  of  this ;  but  if  so,  how  comes  it  there  are 
so  many  writers  ?  It  might  be  expected  that  utili- 
tarianism would  have  produced  a  lack  of  the  pro- 
ducing as  well  as  of  the  consuming  party.  But  is 
this  the  case  ?  Certainly  it  is  the  contrary  ;  and 
instead  of  this  age  being  antipoetical,  if  we  take 
the  quantity  written  as  evidence,  it  is  the  most 
poetic  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  economy 
which  is  spreading  over  all  pursuits,  and  reducing 

^m  to  democratic  comprehension,  and  the  practi- 


cal and  labour-saving  character  which  is  creepmg 
over  our  arts,  have  already  planted  laurels^  not 
rooted  them  up ;  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  that  the  age  has  seen  has  been  produced  bj 
them.    Ebenezer  Elliott  is  a  phenomenon  not  to  be 
mentioned  altogether  without  wonder.    His  soul 
seems  to  be  possessed  of  physical  passions  like  the 
body,  and  his  poetry  is  like  its  writhing  under  their 
torture.    He  has  been  saved  from  the  evil  already 
mentioned  as  destroying  originality  in  our  younger 
poets,  by  being  comparatively  apart  from  Uie  busi- 
ness of  criticism ;  and  so  it  is  probable  little  an  ad- 
mirer  of  such  as  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
who  are  to  be  expounded  and  analysed.    But, 
although  the  genius  of  Elliott  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  its  qualities  pointed  out  as  at  once  the 
production  and  the  embodiment  of  the  indomitable 
thirst  for  political  as  well  as  for  all  other  reasoning, 
he  has  little  connexion  with,  or  influence  on,  the 
state  of  poetry  and  the  other  writers  of  verse.    He 
stands  apart ;  and  the  value  of  his  poetry  is  its 
passion, — ^its  sincerity,  in  connexion  with  a  parti- 
cular object.    He  uses  verse  as  the  inventors  of 
rhyme  intended  it  to  be  used,  and  has  much  of  the 
prophet  in  his  strong  and  vital  language.    It  Ms 
upon  its  prey  with  crushing  eflRect,  like  the  axe  on 
the  forehead  of  the  tethered  heifer.    He  uses  rerse 
as  the  Druids  did,  who  taught  their  whole  cosmo- 
gony, history,  and  ethics,  in  metres ;  or  as  the 
writers  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  continued  to 
be  recited  in  the  Etrurian  dialect  in  Cicero's  time; 
but  still  it  is  merely  for  the  emphasis  and  other 
external  qualities  of  verse  that  he  employs  it.    But 
whenever  a  man  speaks  from  the  heart,  and  de- 
scribes adequately  the  throes  which  he  himself  has 
felt  and  survived,  whether  he  aspires  to  the  name 
of  poet  or  not,  he  certainly  is  one,  and  among  the 
greatest.    We  sympathize  with  ^e  suffering  ani- 
mal, and  rejoice  with  his  pride  in  having  overcome, 
or  his  trust  in  the  power  to  overcome ;  and  as  heat 
communicates  itself  to  aU  around,  sincerity  draws 
us  to  it  and  bends  us  to  its  own  likeness.    Many 
there  are  who  consider  poetry  as  properly  cnfy  the 
language  of  passion  :  to  those  Elliott  must  be 
greater  stiU.    The  definition  which  we  have  already 
given  of  poetry  as  an  art — that  it  is  the  fittest  and 
truest  expression  of  passion  and  thougM — ^involves 
this  condition :  that  the  expression  be  not  exces- 
sive for  the  occasion,  as  well  as  that  it  be  not 
inadequate ;  that  the  thought  should  keep  pace  with 
the  passion,  and  have  it  ever  under  its  direction. 

That  it  is  utilitarianism  which  causes  the  n^lect 
of  poetry,  has,  however,  been  abundantly  asserted. 
In  the  prefiice  to  a  publication  by  Mr.  D'Israeli 
the  younger,  who  says  of  himself  elsewhere— 

Amid  the  passions  of  a  straggling  world, 
On  me  descends  the  spirit  of  great  song, 

he  thus  describes  his  style : — ^  I  have  already  ven- 
tured to  express  my  opinion  that  the  age  of  versifi- 
cation has  passed.  The  mode  of  composition  must 
ever  be  greatly  determined  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  can  be  made  public.  In  ancient  days  the  voice 
was  the  medium  by  which  we  became  acquainted 
with  the  inventions  of  a  poet.  He  caught  a  sug^ 
gestion  from  his  sister  art^  and  invented  metre. 
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And  in  this  modulation  he  introdaced  a  new  sys- 
tern  of  phiBseology,  which  marked  him  out  from 
the  crowd,  and  which  has  obtained  the  title  of 
poetic  diction. 

^His  object,  in  this  system  of  words,  was  to 
heighten  his  meaning  by  strange  phrases  and  un- 
usnai  constructions.  Inversion  was  invented  to 
clothe  a  commonplace  with  an  air  of  novelty. 
Were  his  meaning  to  be  enforced,  he  shrank  from 
wearisome  ratiocination  and  the  agony  of  precise 
conceptions,  and  sought  refuge  in  a  bold  personifi- 
cation or  a  beautiful  similitude.  And  this  mode 
of  communicating  poetic  invention  still  remained 
when  the  advanced  civilisation  of  man,  by  multi- 
plying manuscripts,  might  have  made  many  suspect 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  poet  was  to 
ceue  to  sing  and  to  learn  to  write.  Had  the  splen- 
did refinement  of  Imperial  Rome  not  been  doomed 
to  sach  rapid  decay,  and  such  mortifying  and  de- 
grading vicissitudes,  I  believe  that  versification 
would  have  worn  out.  Unquestionably,  that  em- 
pire, in  its  multifarious  population,  scenery,  creeds, 
and  customs,  oficred  the  richest  materials  for  eman- 
cipated fiction;  materials,  however,  fi&r  too  vast 
and  rarious  for  the  limited  capacity  of  metrical 
celebration. 
i  ^  That  beneficent  Omnipotence,  before  which  we 
most  all  bow  down,  has  so  ordered  it  that  Imita- 
tion should  be  the  mental  feature  of  modem  Eu- 
rope; and  has  ordained  that  we  should  adopt  a 
Srrian  religion,  a  Grecian  literature,  and  a  Roman 
law.  At  the  revival  of  letters,  we  behold  the  por^ 
tentons  spectacle  of  national  poets  communicating 
their  inventions  in  an  exotic  form.  Conscious  of 
the  confined  nature  of  their  method,  yet  unable  to 
extricate  themselves  from  its  fatal  ties,  they  sought 
Tariety  in  increasing  artifice  of  diction,  and  sub- 
stituted for  the  melody  of  the  lyre  the  barbaric 
clash  of  rhyme. 

**  While  I  have  endeavour^  to  effect  my  own 
emancipation  from  the  trammels  of  the  old  style, 
I  do  not  flatter  myself  for  a  moment  that  the  new 
one  which  I  offer  combined  those  rare  qualities 
which  I  anticipated  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of 
this  revolution.  But,  such  as  it  is,  it  stands  on  its 
own  merits,  and  may  lead  abler  men  to  achieve 
abler  consequences.'* 

Although  this  facile  writer,  on  whom,  by  his  own 
confession,  ^  has  descended  the  spirit  of  great 
\«>n^,' "  thus  turns  his  back  on  his  calling,  he  has 
employed  rhythm,  and  even  rhyme  in  the  prose  of 
Ms  romance,  and  the  reader  cannot  at  first  under^ 
stand  what  occasions  the  cranks  and  Jerks  which 
disatrreeably  interrupt  his  progress.  This  vagary 
i>  one  of  those  inventions  which  shows  us  paH  of 
&n  important  truth,  with  much  that  is  as  fi&lse  as 
partial  consideration  and  a  paramount  desire  of 
i^^elty  can  make  it.  True  it  is,  that  what  is  the 
Y^ry  of  one  age  cannot  be  the  poetry  of  another 
^thoat  modification;  that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  con- 
nect itself  with  the  affections  by  the  ties  which  are 
strongest,  if  those  ties  be  such  generalities  as  avoid 
&U  peculiarity  of  circumstance.  But  this  is  not 
Cfmceming  rhythm  or  rhyme,  the  means  of  afford- 
ii)g  an  accompaniment  of  pleasure,  which  it  is  the 
primary  condition  of  all  Art  to  afford ;  but  it  re- 


gards the  machineryy  the  dramaiie  aeeeswriet  and 
condUions  under  which  the  Emotions  and  Thoughts 
are  evolved.  That  ^'poetic  diction,"  which  the 
above-mentioned  author  calls  the  art  of  uttering 
^^  natural  feelings  in  unnatural  language,"  ought 
to  have  been  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has 
read  Wordsworth  (to  go  no  farther  for  authority) 
as  a  mistake ;  and,  since  that  great  poet  has  written, 
an  exploded  one.  The  pleasure  we  have  in  the 
versification  and  style  of  Homer  is  as  great  at  ever; 
the  delight  we  have  in  recognising  the  human  pas- 
sions of  his  heroes  is  also  as  great  as  ever;  but  the 
interest  we  take  in  the  situations  of  these  actors^ 
and  in  their  pursuits  and  manners,  is  only  the  in* 
terest  of  antiquarianism.  Wordsworth  has  said— - 
**  If  the  labours  of  men  of  science  should  ever  create 
any  material  revolution,  direct  or  indirect,  in  our 
condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which  we  habi- 
tually receive,  the  poet  will  sleep  then  no  more 
than  at  present,  but  he  wiU  be  ready  to  follow  the 
man  of  science,  not  only  in  those  general  indirect 
effects,  but  he  will  be  at  his  side,  carrying  sensa- 
tion into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of  the  science 
itself."  This  is  admirably  said ;  but  it  is  limiting 
poetry  even  more  than  in  his  poetic  writings  them- 
selves. Sensation  is  not  the  only  province  over 
which  the  muses  rule;  truth  is  to  the^eason  what 
happiness  is  to  the  moral  nature,  and  both  are  the 
ultimate  objects  of  true  poetry. 

The  author  of  "*  The  Wondrous  Tale''  tells  ns 
that  the  age  of  versification  is  gone,  while  verses 
are  shower^  upon  the  printing  machine  like  snow 
flakes  in  a  northern  storm ;  he  would  tell  us  the 
stars  were  all  out,  while  it  was  their  very  number 
that  suggested  them  to  his  mind.  The  venerable 
bard  of  Rydal  Mount,  in  the  last  volume  he  gave 
the  world,  has  a  set  of  verses  made  by  selecting  a 
few  lines  from  each  of  three  different  authors,  and 
printing  them  consecutively  as  a  poem.  Appended 
to  this  is  a  note,  guarding  himself  by  a  caution  to 
the  public  against  imitating  this  patchwork,  from 
being  the  originator  of  a  new  kind  of  composition. 
And  this  advice  is  given  to  a  community  that  might 
fill  the  markets  with  hampers  of  the  ^original" 
article.  Why  so  great  a  mind  busied  himself  with 
such  a  triviality,  is  no  question,  as  the  gravest  and 
greatest  has  his  hour  of  relaxation;  but  that  he 
should  entertain  this  idea  of  its  importance,  is  an 
instance  how  much  the  uncertain  condition  of 
verse,  in  the  present  day,  has  unsettied  the  critical 
disorhnination  even  of  the  author  of  the  **  Lyrical 
Ballads"  and  **  The  Excursion."  The  gravity  with 
which  he  considers  this  trifle  jars  unpleasantly 
with  our  faith  in  the  expansiveness  of  the  poetic 
creed  which  he  propounded. 

Must  we  then  seriously  consider  poetry  as  of 
the  past : — ^nowthat  steam  has  superseded  the  thews 
and  sinews  of  the  horse,  that  the  useful  has  sup- 
planted the  pleasurable  ?  What  then  is  the  nsefiil 
good  for,  if  it  be  not  for  the  greater  accumulation 
of  happiness?  Indeed  all  the  facilities  of  science 
must  conduce  to  this  end ;  and  the  arts,  instead  of 
being  on  the  wane,  are,  and  must  be,  acquiring 
new  powers,  and  now  fitting  themselves  for  greater 
purposes  than  they  have  yet  pursued.  Bentham 
himself  has  given  us  his  favourable  opinion,  and 
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exclaims — ^^  What  infinite  regions  are  open  to  the 
explorer  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasurable  thoughts ! 
The  world  is  all  before  him ;  and  not  this  world 
only,  but  all  the  worlds  that  roll  in  the  unmea- 
sured tracts  or  the  measureless  heights  of  imagina- 
tion." ^*  Regulated  and  controlled  by  the  Utili- 
tarian principle,  imagination  becomes  a  source  of 
boundless  blessings."  Has  the  accumulation  of 
poetic  compositions  made  it  unnecessary  to  add  to 
the  stock  already  so  rich  in  our  language?  If 
poems  were  definite  somethings,  to  be  judged  of  as 
we  judge  of  the  correctness  of  geometrical  pro- 
blems, then  adding  to  their  number  would  be  an 
useless  task ;  but  infinite  as  human  thought,  and 
never-ceasing  like  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  must 
be  the  poetry  that  aspires  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
our  humanity. 

Having  premised  these  desultory  observations 
on  the  multiform  nature  of  the  poetic,  and  on  the 
doubtful  manner  in  which  it  is  at  present  consi- 
dered, we  shall  take  a  slight  review  of  its  history, 
and  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed,  in 
consequence  of  national  or  social  revolutions.  Do- 
ing so  will  throw  considerable  light  on  its  artificial 
nature  as  we  approach  nearer  our  own  time,  and 
on  those  theories  which  have  lately  revolutionized 
it,  and  whicl^  are  more  particularly  the  subject  of 
these  pages. 

In  glancing  over  the  political  and  moral  progress 
of  a  people  in  connexion  with  literature,  the  ques- 
tion is  suggested  to  us,  in  what  measure  the  author 
is  the  product  and  embodiment  of  his  time;  and  in 
what  measure,  conversely,  the  time  has  responded 
to  and  been  modified  by  his  genius.  When  inju- 
dicious admirers  praise  any  one  who  has  not  been 
so  successful  as  Uiey  desire,  they  often  say,  ^'  He 
was  before  his  time."  To  say  so,  implies  a  want 
of  governing  power  in  the  individual,  and  a  want 
of  judgment  in  applying  for  sympathy  to  an  audi- 
ence which  was  not  in  a  state  to  sympathize.  Each 
of  the  great  masters  in  poetic  or  oiker  literature, 
embodies  and  perpetuates  for  ever  the  social  char- 
acter of  his  tm^  equally  with  the  intellectual  char- 
acter of  his  life*  ^^  He  is  the  combined  product  of 
such  internal  powersju  modify  the  nature  of  others, 
and  of  such  external  influences  as  excite  and  sus- 
tain these  powers:  he  is  not  one  but  both.  Every 
man's  mind  is^  in  this  respect,  modified  by  all  the 
objects  of  nature  and  art ;  by  every  word  and  every 
suggestion  which  has  been  ever  admitted  to  act 
upon  his  consciousness ;  it  is  the  mirror  upon  which 
all  forms  are  reflected,  in  which  they  compose  one 
form.  Poets,  not  otherwise  than  philosophers, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians,  are,  in  one  sense, 
the  creators,  and,  in  another,  the  creations  of  their 
age.  From  this  subjection,  the  loftiest  do  not 
escape.  There  is  a  similarity  between  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  between  .^schylus  and  Euripides,  between 
Virgil  and  Horace,  between  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
between  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher,  between  Dryden 
and  Pope."* 

It  is  foigetting  this  which  perplexes  the  casual 
reader,  and  which  has  caused  so  much  falsity  in 
the  canons  of  pedantic  criticism.    It  is  the  want  of 
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keeping  this  connexion  between  the  history  and 
the  art,  ever  present  to  the  mind  in  lookmg  upon 
the  paintings  of  the  various  schools  and  ages,  from 
that  of  Cimabue  to  Claude,  that  makes  so  many 
dilettante  play  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
heaven.  On  the  resuscitation  of  painting,  the  char- 
acter of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  martyrs,  its 
saints,  its  angels,  in  whose  aid  only  it  was  employed 
for  a  long  period,  determined  the  severe  style  of 
its  design,  and  the.  sombre  nature  of  its  colouring. 
They  may  be  beyond  all  price  as  containing  this 
spirit — as  illustrating  a  moral  nature  common  to 
all  times,  and  the  intellectual  transition  peculiar  to 
the  age,  and  yet  be  as  unentitled  to  admiration  now, 
or  to  be  a  model  to-day,  as  the  Coventry  mysteries 
to  be  reproduced  upon  the  stage. 

There  has  been,  undoubtedly,  many  great  writers 
who  have  had  little  connexion  wilJi  the  passing 
time.    These,  however,  have  been  such  as  atttfched 
themselves  to  investigations  of  some  precise  logical 
or  theological  nature.    They  have  been  more  men 
of  science  than  anything  else,  and  in  no  case  con- 
nected with  art.    Their  works  are  such  as  were  not 
necessarily  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, even  when  they  may  be  in  verse,  dis- 
entitles them  to  all  claim  to  consideration  in  tracing 
the  stream  of  a  national  literature.    The  venerable 
Bede,  for  instance,  has  written  much  that  was 
scarcely  ever  known  to  exist,  and  at  first  could 
only  be  addressed  to  a  few  foreign  monks— monks 
educated  in  foreign  letters.     And  this  continues  to 
be  the  case  as  long  as  Latin  was  the  written  lan- 
guage.   William  of  Malmesbury,  Michael  Scott, 
Roger  Bacon,  and  Mathew  Paris,  are  names  which 
we  venerate  without  knowing  much  about,  and  cite 
at  second-hand,  with  a  sort  of  negative  respect 
But  it  is  the  spirit,  and  not  the  formalized  produc- 
tions of  these  times,  which  it  is  desirable  we  inves- 
tigate.   The  poetry  of  those  days  was  acted  more 
than  uttered ;  it  waa  the  everyday  routine  of  a  life 
spent  in  vivid  contrast  of  passions,  hair-breadth 
'scapes,  and  desperate  accidents,  or  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  rude  domestic  or  monastic  contentment.    The 
exercise  of  the  imagination  was  listening  to  the  old 
warrior  from  the  holy  sepulchre,  or  the  pilgrim 
with  the  scAllop-shell  of  St.  John  of  Compostella 
on  his  hat,  who  had  as  many  tales  to  teU  as  there 
were  angels  in  the  good  host's  coffers.    Fancy 
employed  itself  in  material^  not  in  mimetic  crea- 
tions ;   and  fen  and  fell  were  peopled  with  the 
pixies  and  fwry-folk  :   its   spectacles  were  not 
tinsel  and  pasteboard  behind  the  (stage-lamps,  hut 
the  proud  display  of  rival  wealth  and  rival  power 
in  joust  and  tournament,  before  kings  and  ladies 
raining  influence  and  inciting  to  achievement.   The 
knightiy  accomplishments  were  all  learned  in  the 
field  ;  and  the  only  superiority  was  in  greater  dex- 
terity or  greater  courage :  the  rest  was  left  to  the 
monks,  who  were  the  only  clerks  then  known. 
King  Arthur  thus   addresses  the  knight  in  the 
Boke  of  Sir  Tristrem  :— "  For  all  manners  of  hunt- 
ing thou  bearest  the  prize ;  and  of  all  measures  of 
blowing  thou  art  the  beginner ;  and  of  all  the  terms 
of  hunting  and  hawking  thou  art  the  beginner. 
The  knight  of  chivalry  was  also  to  be  endowed 
with  personal  beauty,  to  dance  and  ride  gracefully, 
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and  to  be  skilled  in  miuie :  and,  in  Provence,  this 
included  the  composition  of  songs.  Those  so  well 
aeoomplished  in  chivalrous  refinement,  were  not, 
however,  mnch  known,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  feat  of  casting  a  lance  in  the  air,  and 
catching  it  again  by  the  hand  three  times,  as  per- 
fonned  by  a  knight  on  the  field  of  Hastings,  would 
be  more  admired  by  his  Norman  brethren,  than  any 
iinding  of  rhymes^  or  sweet  singing  of  love  ditties, 
would  hare  been.  The  knighthood  of  chivalry  is 
now  entirely  gone.  We  have  no  institution  that 
at  all  resembles  it,  as  then  acquired  by  preliminary 
senrice  in  the  degrees  of  page  and  esquire,  and  en- 
tailing moral  as  well  as  political  ob%ation.  The 
prince  even  was  here  an  aspirant ;  and  knighthood 
and  holy  orders  were  small  intermediate  and  con- 
necting links  between  the  ruling  and  the  labour- 
ing classes.  There  were  no  ethics,  no  divinity  in 
those  days  ;  and  the  ''  Gesta  Romanorum"  pre- 
sent a  curious  picture  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pul- 
pit The  pardoner  went  his  rounds,  and  the  un- 
easy conscience  was  soothed  by  him  as  the  case 
demanded.  The  penance  was  duly  performed  ;  the 
craftsman  leaving  hb  stall,  and  betaking  himself 
across  the  country  with  great  faith,  and  feet  well 
shod  for  the  journey,  to  kiss  St.  Bartholomew's 
thnmb.  Monks  and  friars,  gray,  black,  and  white, 
mixing  with,  the  people  (it  may  be  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  "  Frieres  of  Berwick,"  whom  Dun- 
bar has  celebrated,)  varied  the  social  aspect  of  the 
time,  and  added  to  its  picturesque.  The  sumptu- 
oQsness  of  the  times,  too,  was  shown  in  much  pa- 
rade. Archbishop  Becket,  when  he  travelled,  was 
followed  by  all  the  carriages  which  he  could  com- 
mand :  two  of  these  were  appropriated  to  the  con- 
teyance  of  his  liquors ;  but  a  horse  could  carry  all 
the  books  he  needed. 

I  found  on  a  freitore  a  firier  on  a  benche, 

A  great  chorl  and  a  grim,  growen  as  a  tonne. 

With  a  face  so  fot  aa  a  f^  bledder, 

Blowen  bretfhl  of  breathe,  and  as  a  bag  hanged 

On  both  his  cheekea,  and  his  chin  with  a  chidlede 

So  grete  as  a  goose  eye,  grown  all  of  grece, 

That  all  wagged  his  flesh,  as  a  quick  mire.* 

Bnt  such  as  this  was  only  a  variorum  specimen. 
All  the  devotion  of  the  enthusiast,  doubtless,  occu- 
pied and  made  vocal  with  prayers  many  a  cloister ; 
and  the  rigid  emblazon  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  re- 
ceived the  tears  of  many  a  penitent ;  although 
none  of  that  time  thought  of  weaving  the  scene 
into  a  drama,  like  Margaret's  prayer  in  Faust ;  and 
many  an  aged  monk  breathed  his  soul  away  in 
the  contention  between  fear  and  hope,  though  the 
paucity  of  information  caused  him,  as  Bishop 
Percy  observes,  to  remain  **  utterly  unacquainted 
even  with  whatever  related  to  the  Mahometan 
nations,  and  to  represent  them  as  worshipping 
i^ls,  or  adoring  a  golden  statue  of  Mahomet" 

Everything  was  vital  and  active,  nothing  reflec- 
tive and  systematic.  The  compositions  which  then 
^'fpreieued  poetry  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  Romance 
and  the  Ballad.  The  first  of  these  was  the  elder, 
uid  common  to  the  western  nations  of  Europe  ; 
the  latter  was  the  more  popular,  and  sprang  up 
^decayed  on  the  spot.    Both  of  them  are,  as 

*  <*  The  Crtd9  of  Pltrs  Plowman.*' 
H»  ussxztf—rou  nil* 


might  have  been  expected,  narrative ;  and  the  po- 
pulace collected  in  the  market-place,  listening  to 
some  "  blind  crowder"  reciting  "  Chevy  Chase,** 
felt  all  the  fire  of  feudal  enmity  stirred  up  within 
them.  The  characters,  the  scenes,  were  familiar. 
The  badge  of  servitude  might  be  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  minstrel,  whose  mode  of  recital  strongly  showed 
the  character  of  the  age.  It  was  not  enough  that  he 
related  his  verses  :  he  was  to  sing  them,  and  ac- 
company his  music  with  antics  and  gesticulations, 
as  the  passage  dictated.  The  poetry  was  fully  more 
in  his  delivery  than  in  his  wordcK-^  striking  and 
stirring  impression  was  to  be  communicated,  and 
this  was  to  be  done  by  an  excitment  of  the  kind 
understood  by  the  audience.  Toil  and  hardihood 
were  the  masters  of  all  who  hearkened  to  him,  and 
the  sympathies  were  to  be  appealed  to  in  a  manner 
strong  enough  to  obviate  these  numbing  evils.  The 
shows  at  Tourney,  or  Saints'  Day,  were  made  to 
charm  the  eye  and  ear ;  and  the  minstrel  found  it 
necessary  to  unite  mimicry  and  jonglery  with  his 
rhymes,  to  command  attention.  But  the  action 
and  the  musical  accompaniment,  it  b  difficult  now 
to  criticise,  or  take  into  consideration,  in  connexion 
with  what  remains — the  rhymes.  These  are,  in 
themselves,  sufficiently  interwoven  with  the  inte- 
rests of  those  for  whom  they  were  composed.  The 
Border  raid,  or  the  freebooter's  hiding-place  in  the 
deep  wood. 

Where  leaves  were  sharp  and  long, 

was  most  frequently  the  scene ;  or  a  more  courtly 
strain  admitted  us  to  the  ladies'  bower  or  the  lofty 
haU, 

Where  many  a  lady  there  was  set, 
In  purple  and  in  pall. 

But  how  would  the  franklin  and  the  hinds,  or  the 
artificers  of  those  generations,  the  maker  of  bolts 
and  bows,  the  lorimers,  the  croakers,  and  the 
armourers,  be  rejoiced  by  such  ditties  as  Johnnie 
Armstrong,  KinmontWiUie,  or  William  of  Cloudes- 
ly.  The  latter  is  an  ancient  and  perfect  ballad, 
and  very  well  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  its  adaptation  to  its  audience.  To  imi- 
tate the  historic  ballad  is  now  only  an  affectation 
of  the  curious  ;  although  the  narrative  ballads  of 
Allan  Cunningham,  Hogg,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
still  interest ;  although  we  have  no  prejudices  for 
or  against  the  heroes — ^no  music,  n6  mimes.  The 
ballad  of  William  of  Cloudesly  begins  by  describ- 
ing the  three  friends  as  being  ouUawed  for  veni- 
son  and  WiUiam  as  unable  to  resist  the  wish  to 

see  his  wife  again.  He  comes  to  her  window  at 
night : — 

«  Where  be  thou,  fair  Alice,"  ho  said  ; 

**  My  wife  and  children  three ! 
Lightly  let  in  thine  own  husband, 

William  of  Cloudesly." 

<<  Alas  !"  then  said  fiiir  Alice, 

And  sighed  wondrous  sore, 
*"  This  place  hath  been  beset  for  you 

This  half-a-year  and  more." 

«  Now  I  am  here,"  said  Qoudeslyi 

«  I  would  that  in  I  were  ; 
Mow  fotoh  me  meat  and  drink  enongfa 

And  1st  us  maks  good  cheer." 
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She  fetched  him  meat  and  drink  pleiit  j* 

Like  a  true  wedded  wife  ; 
And  pleased  him  with  what  she  had^ 

Whom  she  loTed  as  her  life. 

All  this  speaks  to  the  heart ;  and  man  and  boy, 
matron  and  maid,  bless  the  minstrel  for  calling  up 
to  their  minds  those  domestic  gods  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  esteem,  or  did  esteem,  so  much.  The  ballad 
goes  on  to  narrate  his  capture,  and  the  intelligence 
being  conreyed  to  his  brethren^  and  the  rescue  which 
they  bring.  The  interest  increases  as  it  advances ; 
and  to  the  end,  which  is  a  happy  one,  it  continues 
to  address  itseLf  to  the  self-interest  of  its  auditoiy* 

Thns  endeth  the  liTes  of  these  good  yeomen, 

God  send  them  eternal  bliss  ; 
And  all  that  with  a  hand-bow  shooteth, 

That  of  hearen  maj  nerer  miss. — Amen. 

The  Romance  wad  for  a  higher  class.  The  noble 
youth  sat  in  the  red,  and  azure,  and  green  light  of 
the  painted  window,  with  the  illuminated  book  on 
his  knee.  "  The  Mort  d' Arthur,**  it  might  be,  or 
•*  Amadis  de  Gaul,"  or  « Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac," 
that  book  ovet*  which  bent  Francesca  and  Paolo,  as 
has  been  told  in  the  nobler  fiction  of  Dante,  the 
stem  poet  of  Christian  mythos, — ^retributire  curse 
and  benediction  \  when  theirswimmingand  wildered 
eyes  met,  and  *'that  day  they  read  no  more.'* 

The  adage  so  often  quoted,  although  said  by  a 
•wise  man,  *'  Let  me  make  the  ballads,  and  who  will 
may  make  the  laws^"  was  an  extravagant  appre- 
ciation of  the  popular  influence  of  those  composi- 
tions. But  their  influence  must  have  been  very 
great.  They  alone  were  native  productions  ;  and 
bear  on  their  style  and  subject  undeniable  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  their  descriptions  and  the  sincerity 
of  their  sentiments.  The  domineering  and  tyranny 
of  a  Norman  nobility  over  a  Saxon  husbandry  were 
redsted  year  by  year^  and  age  by  age.  Robin  Hood, 
and  other  heroes  of  a  like  stamp,  were  household 
gods  around  the  joyous  hearths  of  Old  England. 
The  stubborn  impatience,  and  the  quick  forgiveness 
when  the  fight  is  done,  which,  down  to  our  own 
times,  has  both  secured  our  independence,  and  faci- 
litated our  being  hoodwinked^  to  take  our  chance 
for  good  things,  like  ducking  for  applet  at  AU- 
Hallow  Eve,  is  everywhere  vbible.  The  Scottish 
ballads  were  distinguished  from  these,  aft  the  national 
character  is  distinguished  from  the  English  ;  and 
the  Jacobite  i^lics  show  us  all  the  inveterate  pre- 
judices and  deathless  fbelings  to  which  the  High- 
land feuds  bear  ample  testimony.  Romance  was 
a  melange,  and  ours  came  from  the  French :  besides 
the  whole  of  the  romances  of  any  note  mily  be 
numbered  ;  but  the  ballads  were  innumerable. 
They  were  the  product  of  the  men  who  sung  them, 
and  related  what  all  the  audience  knew  something 
of  before. 

The  romance  was  fUled  with  knightly  courtesy 
and  deeds  of  high  emprise.  It  was  a  tissue  of 
travels  and  feats ;  and  its  machinery  was  composed 
of  all  that  could  be  invented  of  gorgeous,  or  gleaned 
from  Moriscan  tale,  northern  tradition,  or  classic 
poem,  heightened  in  colour  and  garnished  with  the 
chivalry  of  the  age.  Much  has  been  said  regarding 
its  origin,  and  much  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Gothic  architecture.    Enough,  for  the  present  pur- 


pose, that  both  were  the  productions  of  that  ha: 
the  one  a  grand  invention  of  grotesque  form  and 
appropriate  sculpture ;  the  oUier  an  imaginatiye 
divertisement,  suited  to  the  age  when  the  hawker 
repeated  to  himself  this  prescribed  formula,  (the 
purpose  or  sense  of  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
guess,)  if  the  valued  bird  was  hurt  by  the  heron, 
'*The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David, 
has  conquered :  Hallelujah  !'*  when  the  stem  knight 
swore  by  the  gay  peacock  ;  when  luxury  showid 
itself  by  dressing  In  cloth  of  gold ;  when  tiie  ladiei 
a-hunting  went  on 

^  Jennettes  of  Spain,  that  ben  so  white, 
Trapp'd  to  the  grouild  with  silver  bright  f 

and  the  desires  of  all  were  directed  to  the  East,  to 
the  holy  sepulchre  on  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of 
contention  and  zealotry  for  centuries. 

There  was  also  another  kind  of  poetic  creation 
which  must  be  noticed — ^the  Mystery.   "  The  papal 
hierarchy,  front  Accident,  fanaticism,  or  policy, 
pursued  too  often  a  spurious  plan  of  forcing  man- 
kind to  become  technical  automatons  of  rites  and 
dredms,  words  and  superstitions,  and  supporting  a 
system  which,  if  not  originally  framed,  was  at 
least  applied  to  enforce  a  long-continued  exertion  of 
transferring  the  world  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  too  often  Superseding  the  Christianity  of  the 
Gospel  by  that  of  tradition,  policy,  half-delirious 
bigotry,  and  unenlightened  enthusiasm."*    Part  of 
that  plan  was  the  exhibition,  on  stages  erected  on 
the  street,  of  certain  persons  and  incidents  in  the 
Bible  history.    "  Every  burgher  company  had  his 
pageante  or  parte ;  which  pageantes  were  a  high 
scaffold  witli  two  roomes — a  higher  ahd  a  lower— 
upon  four  wheels.    In  the  lower,  they  apparelled 
themselves ;  in  the  higher  rt>om,  they  played,  being 
all  open  on  the  top,  that  all  beholders  might  see 
them  (!)    The  places  where  they  played  them  was 
in  every  Streete.    They  began  first  at  the  abbey 
gates,  and,  when  the  pageant  was  played,  it  was 
ni^ieeled  to  the  high  cross  before  the  mayor,  and  so 
to  every  street,  so  that  every  street  had  a  pageante 
playing  before  them,  till  all  the  pageants  for  the 
day  appointed  were  played ;  and,  when  one  pa- 
geante was  near  ended,  worde  Was  broughte,  from 
street  to  street,  that  so  they  might  come  in  place 
thereof,  exceeding  orderly,  and  all  the  streets  had 
their  pageant  afore  them,  all  at  one  time  pkying 
together;  to  se«  which  plays  was  greats  resort.** t 

It  has  been  said  the  Calabrian  peasant  looks  upon 
the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  with  a  human  love ;  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  with  what  feelings  our  anees- 
tom  Witnessed  those  exhibitions,  relating  as  they 
often  did,  to  the  miraculous  birth— ^ 

0,  sanctis^ima, 

O,  pnrissima, 
Dnlcis  Virgo  Maria^ 
how  wert  thou  then  outraged!  Chateaubriand 
sayfr^'<  Language  was  then  statk  naked.'*  The 
persons  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Mater  Dei  might  be 
also  said  to  have  been  stark  naked.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  engage  the  senses  in  that  barbaric  state  of 
religion.    Materialism  was  the  only  condition  of 

•  Turner's  «  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.'* 
t  See  ^Hone's  Ancient  Mysteries,''  &e. 
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^ing  the  period  ootild  apprehend;   and   their 
teachers,  the  monks,  were  more  inclined  to  bring 
the  faith  down  to  that  standard,  than  to  endeavour 
to  raise  the  people  to  a  spiritual  knowledge.    These 
shows  were  announced  from  the  pulpits  by  the 
preachers;  and  frequently  an  abbot  or  a  bishop 
presided  at  them  with  the  crosier  in  his  hand, 
though  the  entertainment  might  conclude  with 
fghts,  baitings,  jousts,  wrestling,  dancing,  and 
ncing.    Clement  the  Sixth  granted  a  thousand 
jean'  indulgence  to  those  who  should  attend  the 
series  of  sacred  dramas  at  Chester.    Such  perform- 
ances were  for  the  commonalty  what  tournaments 
were  for  the  nobles.    But,  besides  these  sliows,  the 
middle  ages  observed  a  much  greater  number  of 
solemnities  than  modem  times :  genuine  enjoyments 
are  everywhere  the  offspring  of  national  creeds. 
'^  Revolution  has  not  had  the  power  to  create  a 
single  durable  festival ;  and  if  there  are  still  popu- 
lar holidays,  in  spite  of  incredulity,  they  all  belong 
to  the  old  Christianity:  mankind  do  not  attach 
themselves  strongly  to  any  pleasures  but  such  as 
are  at  once  recollections  and  hopes." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  what  is  called  the  revitfal 
if  letters  took  place.  Arts  began  to  be  cultivated 
in  Italy.  A  greater  dissemination  of  eiassrcs  took 
place.  Books  addressed  to  select  readers  and  to  the 
learned  began  to  be  written  in  the  vernacular 
tongue. 

Now  it  ivas  that  the  danger  sprung  up  of  having 
our  popular  literature,  and  especially  our  poetry, 
icted  upon  by  those  foreign  influences  which  all 
along  had  separated  the  initiated  from  the  vulgar, 
the  cloister  from  the  street.  The  struggle  between 
the  languages  of  the  Norman  and  Saxon  races  was 
snbaiding  in  the  time  of  Chaucer:  the  danger  did 
not  come  from  that  quarter,  although  the  rival  lan- 
guages had  interrupted,  and,  perhaps,  prevented 
the  springing  up  of  an  English  poetry  before  this 
time.  A  Saxon  bishop  ran  a  chance  of  being  ex- 
pelled, if  he  did  not  know  French ;  and  the  charters 
of  monasteries  had  been  destroyed  because  they 
were  written  in  English.  The  trouVeurs  spoke  the 
language  of  the  invaders,  and  always  extolled — 

«         Mainte  belle  dame  conrtoise 

Bien  parlant  en  langoe  Fhmgoise. 

If  the  influx  of  Normans  had  continued,  the  con- 
test might  have  ended  fatally  for  our  literature. 
As  it  was,  the  first  English  act  of  the  Commons  is 
■0  late  as  the  year  1425;  and  the  act  in  1362, 
which  directs  that  judgment  be  henceforth  given, 
in  the  native  tongue,  in  courts  of  justice,  is  drawn 
^p  in  French.  The  force  of  numbers  and  of  habit 
Jwrailed  by  degrees,  although  in  Chaucer, 

The  well  of  Soglish  nndefiled, 

we  find  so  many  French  idioms,  that  that  high  title 
Itts  been  endeavoured  to  be  wrested  from  him, 
tliough  bestowed  by  Spenser. 

It  wss  not  from  that  quarter  that  the  danger  of 
our  native  vigour  being  impaired  was  to  proceed. 
The  classic  models,  again,  were  too  sculpturesque 
for  that  epoch  to  imitate  ;  and  the  genius  of  our 
^rliest  poets  found  more  congenial  material  in  the 
Italian  poetry.  They  converted  what  they  bor- 
rowed into  a  form  of  their  own;  and  Chaucer, 


Gower,  Dunbar,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  all  the 
others  who  wrote  before  or  about  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  are  native*  They  had  no  precedents ; 
they  formed  no  school ;  or,  if  they  did.  Nature  was 
their  teacher.  The  story  might  be  borrowed — ^the 
moral  or  figure  transplanted,  (not  translated ;)  still 
the  transplantation  was  so  fitted  to  the  soil  as  to 
retain  its  vitality,  and  to  give  fruit ;  and,  though 
taken  from  the  greatest  master,  it  was  retained 
merely  as  the  shell,  the  skeleton,  which  the  new 
beauty  covered.  Yet  it  was  this  worship  of  models 
which  was  to  arrest  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  our 
poets,  when  a  more  formal  faith  of  foreign  growth 
had  taken  root,  and  a  new  dynasty  had  infected 
the  great,  both  at  court  and  theatre,  with  the  char* 
acter  of  sycophantic  refinement.  The  contention 
between  the  truly  English  and  the  falsely  tasteful 
was  long;  but  after  Milton  placed  the  crown  on  the 
scholastic,  it  began  to  subside ;  and,  after  the  ac« 
cession  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  our  poetry  became 
as  dead  as  a  petrifaction.  But  before  this  disease 
began,  or  while  its  attacks  were  yet  spasmodic,  we 
had  a  band  of  mighty  men  :  *^  there  were  giants  in 
those  days."  The  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan 
reign,  that  nebulse,  that  great  cluster  of  the  illumi* 
nati  of  intense  genius,  were  without  models,  prece« 
dents,  or  rules*  They  seemed,  in  adopting  the 
new-found  and  unborrowed  vehicle  of  the  stage  ai 
their  medium,  to  throw  ofF  all  trammels,  and  lean 
in  their  own  naked  wisdom  on  the  omnipotent  pro* 
tection  of  Nature.  " 

Making  a  huge  stride,  we  descend  from  this  agt 
of  the  **  Immortals  "  to  contemporary  times. 

Delia  Crusca,  it  appears,  was  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Italian  academy  which  undertook  the 
gifting  or  purifying  of  the  national  tongue,  and 
whose  dictionary  became  its  standard.  By  one  of 
these  arbitrary  and  unmeaning  combinations  of 
words  and  things,  which  spring  up  now  and  then, 
this  cognomen  has  been  transferred  to  the  fashion 
of  verses  which  Mrs.  Thrale  and  some  other  Eng- 
lish people,  at  that  time  resident  in  Florence,brought 
into  vogue.  It  was  an  improvement  on  the  French 
classic  taste,  which  Swift  satirizes;  and,  although 
now  dead  and  buried  by  a  sexton  worthy  of  itself — 
the  author  of  the  Baviad,  a  man  of  a  dogged  perti- 
nacity of  understanding,  and  a  powerful  common- 
sense — it  undoubtedly  contributed  in  no  mean 
degree,  to  cause  the  poetry  of  this  country  to  be 
considered  as  the  light  web  tliat  idleness  may  spin 
for  her  amusement—as  an  invention  to  wile  away 
an  hour.  This  was  the  more  easily  done,  as  ,the 
practical  tendency  of  the  public  mind  was  already 
beginning  to  treat  it  with  neglect. 

At  the  time  when  a  daily  paper,  called  The 
Worldy  was  set  up,  says  Gifford,  the  first  cargo  of 
poetry  arrived  ffom  Florence,  and  was  given  to  the 
world  through  this  favoured  medium.  "  There  was 
a  specious  brilliancy  in  these  exotics,  which  dazzled 
the  native  grubs,  who  had  scarcely  ever  ventured 
beyond  a  sheep,  a  crook,  and  a  rose  tree,  with  an 
ostentatious  dbplay  of  'blue  hills,'  and  *  crashing 
torrents,'  and  *  petrifying  suns.'  From  admiration 
to  imitation  is  but  a  step.  While  the  epidemic 
malady  was  passing  from  fool  to  fool,  Delia  Crusoa 
came  over  and  immediately  announced  himself  by 
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a  'Sonnet  to  Love.'  The  fever  turned  into  a 
frenzy:  Laura  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Adelaide, 
and  a  thousand  other  nameless  names,  caught  the 
infection ;  and,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca."  ' 

Much  as  all  this  deserved  contempt,  and  was  to 
be  deprecated,  it  was  in  some  respects  a  pleasant 
and  pure  kind  of  folly.  The  meek  innocence  of 
Stothard's  style  of  design  is  a  better  embodiment 
of  the  same  feeling  which  inspired  the  Rosa-Matil- 
das and  Edwins.  Miserably  mannered  and  without 
character  his  figures  are;  but  many  of  his  females 
are  perfect  saints,  and  almost  deserve  the  value 
which  is  still  put  on  them.  Perhaps  it  may  have 
been  the  good  luck  of  the  reader  to  have  solaced 
himself  in  a  country  inn,  during  some  week  or 
year,  to  be  ever  remembered  for  its  summer  sun- 
shine both  of  heart  and  sky.  Perhaps,  somewhat 
exhausted,  with  strolling  along  the  dry,  white, 
limestone  road,  he  may  have  sounded  his  way  along 
the  well-scrubbed  boards  into  the  wainscoted  par- 
lour with  open  window,  and  walls  decorated  with 
old  engravings  in  black  wood  frames,  by  Cipriani 
and  Bartolozzi.  Here,  while  he  refreshes  himself 
with  his  ale,  making  himself  contented  with  it,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  and  passes  a  listless  hour  in  indo- 
lently listening  to  the  rustic  voices  without,  observ- 
ing the  interesting  movements  of  boys  about  the 
stable  door,  or  in  gazing  on  the  engravings  in  black 
frames,  he  may  have  felt  for  the  lackadabical  figures 
therein  represented,  a  sort  of  Christian  benevolence, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  followers  of 
Delia  Crusca,  whether  in  verse  or  picture,  had  a 
desire  for  something  better  than  they  attained. 
One  of  the  prints  may  be  Music,  and  the  other 
Dancing^-or  the  one  Hope,  and  the  other  Felicity ; 
and,  after  decyphering  the  emblems,  and  admiring 
the  soft  round  dimpled  faces  and  sandalled  feet,  you 
find  yourself  just  as  far  from  hating  as  from  loving. 

The  verse  that  like  Maria's  flows, 

No  mbs  to  stagger,  and  no  sense  to  pose  ; 

Which,  read  and  read,  yon  raise  your  eyes  in  doabt. 

And  gravely  wonder  what  it  is  about. 

Fuseli,  and  Loutherbourg,  and  Mortimer,  i^nld 
enough  in  their  own  styles,  were  horrible  demoniacs, 
when  compared  to  Angelica  Kaufiman  and  Cipriani ; 
and  Strange  was  a  maker  of  cables  in  contrast  to 
Bartolozzi.  '*  To  such  complexion  we  must  come 
at  last."  The  decoration  of  the  boudoir  descends 
to  the  country  ale-house,  and  from  thence  it  has 
nearly  sunk  into  oblivion.  These  ornamental 
prints  are  still,  however,  pleasantly  associated  with 
case  and  dry  leaves.  When  we  think  of  them,  we 
think  of  the  vine  about  the  old  English  bow-win- 
dow, clearing  lines  across  the  dusty  panes  with  its 
tendrils,  as  tibe  wind  sways  it ;  and  the  heavy  wag- 
gon passing  to  the  town,  hailed  with  noisy  talk 
and  a  rattle  of  pewter.  It  may  bo  that  wc  are  now 
greater  worshippers  of  Mammon,  and  the  portrait 
of  a  mail-coach  has  superseded  the  pretty  faces ; 
or  A  coloured  Battle  of  Waterloo  testifies  to  the 
military  glory  of  the  last  thirty  years;  or  the  pat- 
tern paper  needs  no  embellishment :  but  there  is 
eertainly  a  want  of  some  taste  to  succeed  that 
-•hich  is  past. 

lit  names  of  Bums  and  Cowper  an  nearly  con* 


temporaneous  with  each  other,  and  with  the  tmh 
just  noticed.    Buma— 

He  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy, 
Following  his  plough  upon  the  mountain  side- 
had  only  one  mode  of  study :  he  knew  nothing  of 
styles :  he  was  ignorant  of  all  the  chances  and 
changes  that  the  liistory  of  poetry  illustrates,  and 
of  the  waxing  and  waning  of  opinion,  and  he  was 
saved  thereby :  he  knew  nothing  about  the  defini- 
tions of  poetry,  nor  of  the  high  calling  of  the  poet ; 
he  knew  only  the  ballads  floating  about,  and  the 
grave  and  gay  music  of  Scotland.    These  were  his 
models,  and  this  his  inspiration.    His  heart  was 
his  critic,  his  umpire  without  appeal.    Cowper,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  learned  and  shy  being,  was 
placed  in  a  position  the  most  favourable  to  a  man 
of  genius  :  he  was  as  averse  to  the  great  world  as 
Bums  was  distant  from  it.    Hayley  says  "His 
own  forcible  expression  represented  him  at  West- 
minster School  as  not  daring  to  raise  his  eyes  above 
the  shoe  buckle  of  the  elder  boys,  who  were  too 
apt  to  tyrannize  over  his  gentle  spirit."    This 
timidity  increased  with  his  years.    It  was  neces- 
sary, after  his  friends  had  got  him  appointed  Clerk 
of  the  Journals,  that  he  should  appear  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  entitle  him  to  hold  the 
office.    He  was  incapable  of  the  effort ;  his  reason 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  idea  of  even  once  being 
gazed  upon  by  such  an  assemblage ;  and  his  future 
life  of  retirement  in  the  country  was  one  of  extreme 
simplicity.    Thus  he  also  lived  in  everyday  con- 
verse with  the  objects  he  described,  and  went  to 
the  well-head  to  drink.    But  these  authors  left 
everything  to  be  desired.    They  pointed  out  to  us 
the  estimable  and  the  amiable  within  our  reach, 
and  would  read  us  a  lesson  of  pride  in  our  human- 
ity, and  contentment  in  our  condition.    All  this, 
however,  great  as  it  is,  is  but  little  considered  in 
the  throng  of  pursuits  that  continually  engage  the 
world ;  and  there  was  something  else,  more  parti- 
cularly at  that  time,  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  age.    The  influence  which  Cowper  had  could 
have  been  no  other  than  a  restraining  influence ; 
whereas  the  movement  had  already  begun  which 
was  destined  to  agitate  all  minds,  and  continue  to 
do  so  until  loftier  questions  shall  be  disposed  of, 
and  contentment  (if  its  realization  be  possible) 
shall  be  warranted  by  being  self-decreed  and  willed 
by  the  spirit  within,  as  well  as  by  the  layers  of 
clay  or  of  silver  about  the  household  hearth  and  the 
senatorial  council.     The  Scotch  metaphysicians 
and  conservative  economists  may  play  the  same 
tune  over  again  for  ever,  without  making  any, 
save  themselves,  really  and  activefy  believe,  that 
there  is  no  more  in  the  soul  of  man  than  is 
dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  though  she  charm  ever  so  sweetly,  shall 
not  draw  the  crowd  from  pressing  on  in  the  vigorous 
race  which  public  opinion  and  improvement  8r3 
now  running.    Words  have  been  whispered  for 
ages  which  men  repeated  to  each  other  as  in  som- 
nolence ;  and,  half  conscious  only,  or  nearly  uncon- 
scious, of  their  meaning,  were  eaaly  persuaded 
that  they  were  evil  dreams.    These  words  are  now 
bandied  about  on  the  lips  of  the  multitude,  hal- 
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lo^  or  pro&ne,  Attic  or  Boeotian ;  and  the  accom- 
plishment and  end  will  bring  unheard-of  things. 

The  poet  must  always  sympathize  with,  he  must 
be  one  of,  his  own  audience.  He  must  understand 
what  it  desires,  and  whetlier  he  direct  or  repress, 
he  mast  again  (as  of  old)  exercise  a  beneficent 
influence,  and  '*be  the  Aurora  to  the  unknown 
time."  If  a  period  ever  arrive  (to  use  the  words 
we  hare  quoted  before,)  *^  when  what  is  now  called 
Science,  familiarized  to  men,  shall  be  ready  to  put 
OD,  AS  it  were,  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  poet 
shall  lend  his  divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfigura- 
tion, and  will  welcome  the  being  thus  produced  as 
a  dear  and  genuine  inmate  of  the  household  of 
man."  This  transfiguration  has  already  begun, 
although  the  author  just  quoted  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  so  in  his  poetical  works.  The  power 
of  machinery  is  substituted  for  manual  labour. 
Steam  binds,  as  with  iron  bridges,  every  land  ;  re- 
deeming men  from  the  chances  of  many  evils. 
Political  or  intellectual  rights  have  ceased  to  be,  as 
fennerly,  bugbears  for  the  vulgar;  they  have  be- 
come merely  portions  of  justice;  anon  they  will  be 
flat  and  unprofitable.  ^  The  serpent,  wiUi  its  tail 
in  its  mouth,  from  being  the  symbol  of  eternity, 
has  become  the  bauble  of  childhood;"*  but  there 
are  new  symbols  to  be  invented,  as  there  are  new 
troths  required  to  be  symbolized ;  a  new  and  more 
perfect  peace  is  to  be  aspired  to  and  moralized  on, 
which  shall  be  different  from  the  contentment  which 
the  pastoral  muses  have  loved  to  describe. 

All  this  has  been  vaguely  moving  in  the  German 
mind,  and  conferring  a  colour  of  spiritual  and  last- 
ing interest,  before  we  (a  comfortable  people,  as 
the  English  have  been  caUed)  have  awakened  to 
the  consciousness  of  its  existence.    It  was  only  by 
the  earthquake  of  the  French  Revolution  that  we 
were  convinced  of  those  principles  and  tendencies 
m  modem  civilisation  which  are  now  so  generally 
recognised.    And  even  when  that  astounding  self- 
disoiganisation  of  a  nation,  and  proclamation  of  the 
mortality  or  old  age  of  conventions  took  place,  (so 
ilow  were  we  to  acknowledge  the  real  state  of  the 
matter,and  interpose  to  prevent  worse  evils,)  we  lent 
our  aid  to  put  iJiem  again  in  chains.    Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  were  then  young  men.  "  In 
Germany  and  in  England  alike,"  says  De  Quincey, 
in  an  article  published  in  this  Magazine,  **  the 
poetry  was  regenerated.    The  poets  felt  themselves 
putting  away  childish  things,  and  now,  at  length, 
entering  on  the  sincere  thinking  of  mature  man- 
hood."   With  the  thinkers  of  this  country  it  was 
enunently  so :  the  twenty  miles  of  Channel  had 
been  enough  to  prevent  the  licentious  voice  of  the 
French  writers  of  the  previous  age  from  being 
beard  among  us ;  and  our  philosophy  had  become 
Altogether  experimental.     Among   the   Grermans, 
transcendental  ideas  had  been  spoken  of,  and  sys- 
tems promulgated,  which,  if  they  favoured  the 
▼isionary-profound — ^the  national  characteristic— 
tliey  &r  ooimterbalanced  that  evil  by  asserting  the 

*  Foseii's  Remarks  prefixed  to  Blake's  Etchings  from 
■Tie  Qmve." 


existence  of  a  sphere  beyond  the  visible  diurnal, 
and  elevated  art  by  exercising  critical  acumen. 
'^  Lessing  had  turned  the  minds  of  men  to  a  deeper 
and  truer  interest  in  literature ;  had  even  decidedly 
begun  to  introduce  a  heartier,  wanner,  and  more 
expressive  style.  The  Germans  were  on  the  alert ; 
in  expectation,  or,  at  least,  in  full  readiness  for 
some  bolder  impulse."*  Werner,  Schiller,  and 
Groethe,  were  all  observers ;  and  F.  Schlegel  calls 
the  school  of  philosophy  which  Fichte  originated, 
the  co-tendency  of  the  age  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

Wordsworth  had  published  some  verses  about 
this  time,  called  '^  Descriptive  Sketches."  These, 
although  afterwards  condemned  as  vicious  in  their 
principles  of  composition  by  his  own  maturer  taste, 
would,  it  has  been  alleged,  have  gained  him  a  high 
momentary  notoriety  with  the  public,  had  they 
been  properly  brought  under  its  notice.  But  this 
they  never  could  have  done:  they  are  cold  and 
correct ;  without  enthusiasm ;  and,  altogether,  were 
of  a  kind  the  most  unpromising  for  a  young  author 
to  produce :  no  erring  power,  no  unaccomplished 
endeavour.  Coleridge,  also,  had  been  poetizing, 
and  Southey,  the  third  of  a  triumvirate  which  shall 
be  memorable,  in  these  days ;  but  neither  had  done 
anything  which  may  be  considered  remarkable. 
We  write  poetry  in  our  youth;  and,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  life  commences,  exchange  the  muse  for  some 
better  dowered  and  more  housewifely  companion; 
acknowledging  at  last,  or  only  satisfying  ourselves 
with  the  excuse,  that  the  gods  had  not  made  us 
poetical.  With  how  many  is  this  the  case! — ^and 
witli  those  especially  whose  natures  were  so  at- 
tuned, the  active  and  the  passive,  the  rational  and 
the  imaginative,  so  tempered  together  as  to  check 
a  decided  bias.  Such,  perhaps,  some  of  these  trium- 
virs might  have  been ;  and,  in  the  advancement  of 
the  church,  passed  away  ''into  the  night  of  time" 
as  quietly  as  the  happiest  vicar  or  the  most  discon- 
tented dean.  There  is  po  mistaking  either  of  them 
for  a  Shakspeare;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  for 
that  which  Shakspeare  would  have  been  in  the 
totally  different  organism  of  this  age.  Nor  can  we 
so  mistake  any  of  those  that  followed — Scott,  or 
Byron,  or  Shelley,  or  Moore — ^nor  all  of  them  placed 
tc^fether,  and  viewed  as  the  component  parts  of  one 
mind — the  mind  of  the  age.  There  would  be  a 
deficiency,  (if  we  except  Shelley,  whose  eye  is  ever 
bent  on  the  future,  as  one  who  sees  the  shadows  of 
coming  powers,  and  the  illumining  of  coming 
glories,  to  which  all  other  eyes  are  blind;)  a  defi- 
ciency of  one  grand  central  idea  controlling  and 
directing.  The  present  has  been  the  most  ambitious 
of  all  ages  in  its  desires,  but  it  has  wanted  com- 
pleteness and  unity.  That  of  Shakspeare's  was 
the  age  of  obeervation,  and  was  perfected  in  itself. 
Our  late  literature  will  be  foimd  to  be,  in  fact, 
endeavours  towards  some  object  not  attained,  and 
which  was  so  little  understood  as  to  be  most  often 

wrongfnlly  pursued. 

(To  he  continued. J 
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That  gentle  humourist,  The  Skmdard^  threw  out 
a  pleasant  hint,  some  time  ago,  that  it  might  he  a 
source  of  general  satisfaction,  if  certain  Irish  judges, 
of  recent  elevation,  were  served  as  King  Alfred 
served  thirty-six  Euglish  judges  in  one  day.  And 
how  was  that,  reader,  if  thou  knowest  ?  Mass,  he 
hung  them  up,  pour  encourager  kfi  autr&s. 

It  is  natural  for  a  mind  so  constituted  as  to 
venerate  the  memory  of  a  Norbury,  to  harbour 
these  aspirations :  for  if  that  remarkable  personage 
was  a  meet  ornament  of  the  high  seat  he  occupied 
for  so  many  years  in  the  Temple  of  Justice,  the 
judges  to  whom  The  Standard  alludes,  can  scarcely 
be  accounted  worthy  of  any  place  appurtenant  to 
he  building,  except  the  scaffold.  Their  "  merit " 
designates  them  to  that  ^'bad  eminence,"  as  the 
surest  way,  at  all  events,  of  converting  them  into 
hanging  judges. 

Another  reason  for  so  disposing  of  the  uncon- 
fbrmable  functionaries,  might  be  this:  Unless 
these  judges  be  hanged,  there  will  soon  be  nobody 
else  to  hang.  They  may  go  about  holding  courts 
in  Eyre  ;  but  the  wholesome  spectacle  of  a  convict 
in  air  will  be  no  more  seen.  The  constellation  of 
Jo/ck  Keteh^  now  dimly  twinkling  in  the  track  of 
the  departed  Astrcea^  will  abandon  our  hemisphere 
in  disgust ;  and  the  art  of  *'  launching  souls  into 
eternity  "  be  lost  to  posterity  for  ever.  The  ratio 
uUima  legum,  that  perfection  of  the  ^  perfection  of 
reason,"  is  running  fast  into  the  dead  letter. 

The  progress  of  degeneracy  is  said  to  be  gradual. 
The  neglected  garden  does  not  become  a  wUdemess 
at  once ;  the  tree  does  not  always  wither  the  moment 
it  ceases  to  bear  its  accustomed  fruit ;  yet,  modem 
innovation  bears  all  before  it  with  a  ruthless  spring- 
tide. It  is  not  twenty  years — no,  nor  anything  like 
it — since  the  gallows  groaned  in  all  directions  with 
fxpiatoty  ofiterings  to  that  many-headed  dragon — 
the  Penal  Code.  Not  only  murderers,  highwaymen, 
and  housebreakers,  but  sheep-stealers  and  common 
thieves ;  yea,  swindlers  and  petty-larceny  rogues, 
defeated  in  a  controversy  of  forty  shillings,  took 
their  turn  under  the  fatal  tree. 

In  1820,  two  servants  out  of  place,  (Christian  peo- 
ple thought  them  veiy  much  out-of-place  indeed,) 
were  hanged  in  Dublin,  for  taking  advantage  of  a 
large  dinner-party,  to  purloin  the  cloaks  and  um- 
brellas out  of  a  gentleman's  hall  in  Mountjoy 
Square,  of  which  the  door  had  been  left  open, 
through  the  carelessness  or  connivance  of  a  domes- 
tic. The  ground  alleged  for  this  most  vigorous 
proceeding,  was  the  shocking  prevalence  of  cloak- 
and-umbrella  stealing,  at  that  period,  out  of  gentle- 
men's halls.  It  was  quite  right,  no  doubt,  to  put 
ft  stop  to  it ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that 

Wretches  must  hang  that  geniAmen  laay  dins. 

To  speak,  in  detail,  of  the  hundreds  of  whom  the 
Whitdoy  Act  "thinned  the  land,"  by  Its  compre- 
hensive principle  of  construction,  would  open  a 
field  of  politics  upon  which  it  is  not  now  advisable 
to  enter.    That  act  only  required  proof  of  a  dis- 


trict being  disturbed,  to  enlarge  a  common  riot  or 
assault  into  a  felony.  Such  proof,  too,  was,  for  the 
most  part,  established  upon  the  oath  of  a  peace^ 
preservation  Magistrate^  who  enjoyed  the  emola- 
ments  of  his  office  as  long  as  the  country  was  stoom 
to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  no  longer.  So 
late  as  1834,  I  have  seen  the  Crown  Counsel  on 
the  Home  Circuit,  when  all  the  overt  proofs  of  a 
criminal's  personal  delinquency  had  been  estab* 
lished,  requesting  a  moment's  indulgence,  until 
Afajor  ThiSy  or  Chief-Constable  T'other^  could  be 
brought  into  court,  to  sustain  the  capital  count  of 
the  indictment,  by  his  report  of  the  *^  State  of  the 
Country." 

Many  hundreds  were  sacrificed,  by  virtue  of  the 
Whiteboy  Act,  and  the  liberal  interpretation  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.  Political  hanging,  how- 
ever, has  no  relation  to  my  subject,  except  so  far 
as  it  might  be  included  in  the  playful  and  good- 
natured  proposition  of  The  Standard,  Let  us, 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  executions,  which 
used  to  take  place  in  a  well-constituted  and  orderly 
state  of  society,  before  Whigs  or  Radicals  had  a 
voice,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  the  matter.  In  those 
days  nobody  ever  spoke  about  hanging  a  judge. 
To  have  even  mentioned  King  Alfred's  practical 
measures  of  Law  Reform,  in  connexion  with  any 
member  of  the  bench,  would  have  amounted  to  the 
crime  lofsag  majestatisy  and  have  brought  an  editor 
to  the  pill&ry  at  least,  if  he  might  not  be  made,  by 
a  stretch  of  the  old  acts,  to  **yo  farther  and  fare 
worse:'  Shade  of  Ollamh  Fodlah  .'—how  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  the  lat^  Lord  EUlenborough  deal- 
ing with  a  libel  of  that  sort ! 

A  half-witted  seneschal  of  a  Manor  Court  in 
Galway,  lately  provoked  a  loud  burst  of  laughter 
by  threatening  to  hang  up  some  boys  for  wrang^ 
ling  about  a  game  of  marbles  at  the  door.  He 
fiercely  brandished  a  charter  in  the  black-letter, 
which  conferred  the  power  of  life  and  limb  upon 
the  authority  which  he  represented  ;  and  he  swore 
lustily  that  he  would  assert  his  privilege  in  five 
minutes'  time,  if  he  could  but  find  a  hangman. 
But  although  this  may  be  excellent  laughing  mat- 
ter now,  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  a  man  wee 
hanged  in  Ireland  for  making  a  noisb! 

The  fact  is  authentic.  It  was  cited  at  a  solemn 
meeting  of  the  Twelve  Judges,  last  winter,  by  a 
member  of  the  venerable  ConsederunJty  who  had 
himself  been  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  related. 

When  Justice,  with  her  black  cap  and  funereal 
pall,  rode  the  circuits^  and  Death  skipping  mmbly 
in  her  train, 

Bless'd  his  maw 
Destin'd  to  that  good  l^onr^— 

a  man  was  foand  guilty  of  soma  felony,  fpr  which 
it  appeared  uncertain  whetlier  he  would  be  cast  for 
death  or  not.  The  court  deferred  the  sentence, 
and  ordered  liial  he  should  stand  oiftt  till  the  end 
of  the  assizes.  The  fellow  was  crazed  ;  and  bein^ 
taken  back  to  prison,  fell  a  howling,  and  uttering 
various  other  disagreeable  noises,  such  as  judges 
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4o  not  like  to  hettr,  asd  which  (as  the  window  of 
his  edl  and  that  of  the  Crown  Court  opened  upon 
the  same  plot)  rnmmLy  interrupted  the  puhlic 
bofliBess. 

The  cause  of  this  strange  disturhance  heing  ae- 
tertained,  the  judge  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the 
maldactor  to  keep  the  peace,  or  (as  his  Lordship 
pithily  remarked)  ^'it  might  be  worse  for.  him." 
Bat  the  vrretch,  ignorantly  supposing  that  the  law 
ooold  do  nothing  woree  in  hU  caae^  returned  an 
siuwer  of  defiance,  and  sent  forth  more  piercing 
yells  than  before. 

Now,  what  would  one  of  our  feeling  Popish  or 
Badieal  judges  do  in  a  like  case?  The  solemn 
business  of  the  Court  was  at  a  stand,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  silence  should  be  restored. 
To  remove  the  noisy  culprit  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  prison  would  have«abated  the  nuisance,  pro  hoc 
mce;  but  then  some  future  convict  might  repeat 
it,  and,  at  all  events,  this  would  have  compromised 
the  dignity  of  the  sacred  ermine.  The  judge,  of 
whom  it  is  our  hint  to  speak,  bad  no  notion  of 
sanctioning  so  bad  a  precedent ;  and  therefo)»,  as 
soon  as  he  received  the  insulting  reply,  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  ''.8r%  him  197/ " 

These  are  thrilling  words,  from  whatever  lips 
they  proceed,  after  the  damnatory  verdict  of  a 
jury;  but  who,  that  has  heard  them  once  uttered 
by  the  Rkadaaumthus  in  question,  can  ever  dismiss 
fitem  his  memory  the  tiger^s  growl,  and  the  blood- 
shot aspect  of  cruelty,  which  filled  the  bystanders 
with  indescribable  horror,  and  shot  a  pang,  equal 
to  the  very  bitterness  of  death,  through  the  heart 
of  the  stoutest  criminal  ? 

In  five  minutes  after  the  issuing  of  that  terrible 
mandate,  the  criminal  stood  again  in  the  dock, 
and  received  sentence  of  immediate  executiea.  It 
was  like  the  scene  in  Bokeby : — 

Hel  Provost-Mardukl  1  instantly 
Lead  Densil  to  tbe  gallows-tree  ; 
Allow  him  not  a  partin|f  word, — 
Short  be  the  shrift,  and  sure  the  cord  1 

The  eourt  adjourned  while  it  was  done ;  and — 
so  prompt  was  justice  then — ^his  Lordship  resumed 
hia  seat  in  about  half  an  hour,  with  an  unmoved 
eoantenance,  and  went  on  trying  men  for  their 
live%  who,  if  they  were  ci^itally  convicted,  did 
not  (you  may  be  sure)  ofiend  his  ears  ^'  with  ex- 
clamations hyperbolical." 

It  would  be  rash  to  speculate  upon  the  distino- 
tion  which  King  Alfred  mi^t  have  deemed  fit  to 
eonfer  upon  such  a  Cadi  as  that ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  made  him  ixn  EarL 
The  fact  itself,  which  is  well  authenticated,  and 
eeeurred  within  the  present  century,  is  important 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  when  there  is  a  question  of 
hanging  some  of  our  judges^  because  they  do  not 
more  nearly  conform  to  the  example  of  their  pre* 
(keessors. 

Not  eight  years  ago,  two  insurgents  were  eapi- 
tilly  convicted  at  Maryborough,  and  ordered  to  be 
taken  out  of»  Me  fMnwing  manUng  and  hanged. 
The  morning  came,  and  the  judge,  taking  his  seat 
on  the  beneh,  as  usual  all  smiles  Mid  aiiability, 
pmceeded  to  try  other  prisoners,  who,  aware  of 
•^  mam  thien  going  on  ^in  another  plaoe^'*  were 


-in  no  enviable  etate  of  self-pessession  to  think  of 
their  defence.  The  sheriff  appeared  in  court  after 
an  hour  or  so,  and  his  Lordship  condescended  to 
stoop  forward  and  put  some  questions  about  the 
iket^  executed  criminals,  and  the  manner  of  their 
death.  If,  reader,  you  had  seen  the  unfortunate 
fdUows  in  the  dock,  how  their  teeth  chattered  and 
their  knees  knocked  against  each  other,  during 
that  short  colloquys  you  would  never  wibh  to  stand 
a  trial  for  your  life  in  the  same  dignified  presence. 
That  personage  is  still  an  ornament  of  the  Irish 
Bench,  but  not  precisely  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
Tory  oracle  would  award  the  Evihanagia  of  the 
gallows. 

In  the  declining  days  of  a  very  famous  vindicator 
of  the  law,  already  glanced  at,  he  p^sided  at  a 
trial,  but  was  asleep  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
It  is  well  for  those  whose  conscience  can  sufier  them 
to  slumber  in  such  a  situation.  But,  though  be 
dosed  during  the  evidence,  he  was  wide  awake  to 
the  ckargty  which  was  home  for  a  conviction ;  and 
the  jury,  all  picked  men,  according  to  the  usage  of 
that  day,  did  their  ^spiriting;"  and  the  wretch 
was  sentenced  to  die.  An  application,  however, 
was  made  to  his  lordship  to  recommend  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  punishment ;  which  he  stoutly  resisted, 
until  the  conrict's  attorney  boldly  told  him,  that 
he  must  produce  his  notes  to  the  government,  which 
would  be  certainly  applied  to  on  the  subject.  Now, 
although  Homer  could  sometimes  nod  as  he  wrote, 
it  is  not  every  one  that  can  write  while  he  nods ; 
and  our  Nestor  had,  in  fact,  taken  no  notes  at  all* 
Conscbus  of  this,  and  perceiving,  also,  that  he  was 
eaiught  napping^  he  yielded  without  further  entreaty ; 
and  thus,  owing  to  a  happy  accident,  the  man's  li£9 
was  spared. 

I  suppose  a  hundred  instances  oould  be  authen^ 
tieated,  from  the  personal  observation  of  any  bar«> 
rister  of  thirty  years'  standing  upon  any  of  our 
circuits,  showing  what  a  mere  lottery  was  the  cri* 
minal  law,  as  it  used  to  be  administered,  and  by 
what  capriccias  and  fantasies  of  the  individual 
bearing  the  sword  of  Justice,  mens^  lives  were 
saved  or  lost. 

It  may  be  said,  that  these  things  are  better  map 
naged  now;  and  there  is  truth  in  that.  But  still 
a  great  deal  too  much  depends  upon  the  humour 
lind  peculiar  views  of  the  man  invested  with  the 
awful  power  of  pronouncing  the  sentence.  How 
often  is  it  evident  to  the  most  ignorant  peasant  in 
the  crowd,  that  so  important  an  issue  as  that  of  life 
or  death  is  determined,  not  by  the  amount  of  the 
criminal's  guilt  so  much,  as  by  the  choice  which  a 
particular  judge  may  happen  to  make  of  his  circuit  I 
I  recollect,  in  a  town  on  the  Home  Circuit,  the  late 
Sir  Willisjn  Smith,  who  was  in  the  Crown  Court, 
being  so  overwhelmed  with  business,  requested  his 
learned  brother  in  the  Record  Court  to  try  some 
prisoners;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  casual 
arrangement,  three  young  men  were  sentenced  to 
death,  whom  the  humane  and  tender-hearted  baron 
(had  he  taken  them  in  their  turn)  would  most 
certainly  have  considered  amply  punished  with 
seven  years'  transportation.  Nor  would  he  have 
been  too  lenient  either.  But  because  they  stood 
about  ^'  No.  60"  on  the  Calendar  iQftea4  of  being 
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at  '*  No.  10,*'  ihejf  were  hanged:  for  the  sentence 
.was  actually  executed  upon  them. 

If,  therefore,  the  penalty  of  death  is  any  longer 
to  stain  the  criminal  code  of  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian state,  it  would  he  much  hetter,  as  insuring  a 
greater  certainty  and  uniformity  of  punishment, 
to  relieve  the  judges  altogether  from  the  fearful 
responsihility  of  awarding  it,  and  to  transfer  it  to 
the  Execuiire  Government,  which  exercises  that 
melancholy  privilege  in  London,  and  ought  to  exer- 
cise it  in  all  other  places.  But  the  experience  of 
the  last  ten  years  proves  that  the  infliction  of  this 
harharous  mode  of  vengeance  is  superfluous,  either 
as  a  safeguard  to  society,  or  a  means  of  preventing 
crime;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  wholly  un- 
warrantahle,  even  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 

Let  the  present  state  of  Ireland  he  compared 
with  that  of  any  precedent  period  within  the  me- 
mory of  man,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the 
numbers  of  the  necessitous  and  imeducated  portion 
of  society  have  been  increasing,  without  any  cor- 
responding improvement  in  their  condition,  crime 
has  not  increased ;  and  yet  the  punishment  of  death 
is  not  now  inflicted  once  for  ten  times  that  it  was 
inflicted  some  years  ago.  At  the  periods  referred 
to  in  the  foregohig  statements,  life  was  not  more 
safe;  property  was  not  better  protected;  the  gene- 
ral frame  of  society  was  not  more  orderly  and 
secure  than  now.  But  a  vast  quantity  of  blood 
was  then  spilled  periodically,  toguard  and  maintain 
interests,  which  are  found  to  be  quite  as  well  pre- 
served without  recourse  being  had  to  such  a  horrid 
protection.  No  man  will  assert  that  robbery,  or 
forgery,  theft,  or  sheepstealing,  have  been  more 
prevalent  in  the  last  five  years  than  they  were 
when  those  ofiences  were  actually  punished  with 
death :  neither  will  it  be  maintained,  that  the  more 
violent  crimes,  which  still  reader  a  man  obnoxious 
to  the  extreme  vengeance  of  the  law,  have  become 
more  frequent  since  the  Executive  Government 
has  indicated  a  reluctance,  in  most  cases,  to  enforce 
the  penalty. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  might  be  deemed  ab- 
surd, to  contend  that  the  partial  intermission  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ments has  actually  increased  virtue.  It  is  enough 
if  it  can  be  shewn  that  it  has  not  increased  crime; 
because,  if  it  has  not,  then  is  this  penalty  useless ; 
and  it  is  murder — nothing  short  of  downright 
murder — ^to  go  on  with  those  barbarous  and  heart- 
rending exhibitions.  It  is  painful  to  find,  not- 
withstanding the  conclusive  proofs  thus  afforded, 
of  the  unnecessary  cruelty  of  putting  our  fellow- 
creatures  to  death,  that  many  good  and  enlightened 
men  still  adhere  to  the  old  prejudice  about  the 
"  wholesome''  terror  of  the  gallows.  It  acts,  they 
say,  in  numberless  unknown  instances,  as  a  restraint 
upon  fearful  natures,  and  prevents  the  commission 
of  gross  ofiences,  where  a  mere  moral  control  would 
be  ineffectual.  I  know  not  on  what  ground  of  ex- 
perience this  is  asserted ;  but  it  is  manifestly  erro- 
neous to  assume  that  by  dispensing  with  the  ex- 
treme forfeit,  all  wholesome  fear  of  punishment  has 
been  taken  away.  On  the  contrary,  the  certainty 
of  a  rigorous  prosecution,  and  of  a  severe,  though 
bloodless,  judgment  following  conviction,  operates 


more  stringently  than  the  fear  of  death,  with  all  the 
chances  of  escape,  grounded  upon  a  calculation  of 
the  tenderness  of  prosecutors,  the  scruples  of  jurors^ 
and  the  humanity  of  judges  and  men  in  autho- 
rity. 

Nor  is  it  true  to  say,  that  the  fear  of  death  is  in 
all  cases  the  most  powerful  restraint  that  can  be 
applied.  In  Ireland  nothing  was  more  frequent 
than  for  a  malefactor,  when  condenmed  to  trans- 
portation, to  implore  the  judge  to  change  the  sen- 
tence to  that  of  execution,  that  his  bones  might 
rest  in  the  land  of  his  birth;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  convict 
have  been  often  seen  to  join  earnestly  in  the  prayer 
that  he  might  be  kUled  at  home,  rather  thui  sent 
to  pine  in  hopeless  exile  away  from  all  that  makes 
life  worth  having. 

Death  is  indeed  a  '' bitter  remembrance"  (as  the 
sage  in  the  Apocrypha  says)  ''to  a  man  that  liveth 
at  rest  in  his  possessions,  and  hath  nothing  to  vex 
him;"  but  to  the  half-fed,  naked,  houseless,  buf- 
feted, and  despised  peasant,  to  whom — 

The  world  is  not  a  friend,  nor  the  world's  law, 

it  is  far  otherwise.  The  stoical  indifference  with 
which  the  Irish  go  to  meet  it  on  the  scaffold,  where, 
unless  in  a  political  cause,  no  honour  is  to  be  gained 
by  dying  like  a  hero  or  a  martyr^  has  puzzled 
many  a  grave  inquirer.  But  the  philosophy  of  the 
matter  was  well  explained  by  a  ragged  vagrant, 
who  was  sentenced  to  die  at  the  Downpatrick 
Assizes  in  UBd6,  for  a  highway  robbery.  On  his 
way  back  to  prison  he  was  taken  under  the  gal- 
lows, upon  which  workmen  were  then  employed, 
dressing  it  (as  a  Frenchman  might  say)  for  the 
execution  of  a  murderer,  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  following  day.  llie  unexpected  sight  of 
these  preparations  appalled  him  for  an  instant; 
but  speedily  recovering  from,  the  shock,  he  walked 
on,  remarking  to  the  attendant  turnkey, — **  Well, 
it  will  save  me  many  a  wet  foot  and  hnngxy 
beDy!" 

How  well  does  this  illustrate  the  sequel  of  the 
wise  observation  just  now  quoted,  viz. — ''  0  death, 
acceptable  is  thy  sentence  unto  tiie  needy,  to  him 
that  is  vexed  with  all  things,  and  to  him  that  de- 
spairetb,  and  hath  lost  patience!"  These  chisses, 
it  should  be  remembered,  constitute  a  large  ma- 
jority of  persons  amenable  to  the  law  for  crimes  of 
great  magnitude;  and,  consequently,  to  them  the 
sentence  of  death  is  not  an  object  of  such  dismay, 
that  they  will  not  be  ready,  at  any  time,  to  brave 
the  contingency  for  a  present  gratification,  either 
of  revenge  or  gain. 

As  to  the  barefoot  philosopher  of  Downpatrick, 
his  saying  (a  hon  mot  to  him)  was  the  means  of 
saving  his  life;  for,  otherwise,  the  case  might  not 
have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment until  it  would  have  been  too  late.  The  inci- 
dent, however,  having  got  into  the  newspapers, 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Drummond  was  drawn  to  it, 
and  that  good  and  kind  man,  with  a  heart  ever 
awake,  in  private  and  in  public,  to  the  claims  of 
hutnanity,  and  a  spirit  that  instinctively  recoiled 
from  the  thought  of  cruelty,  nobly  exclaimed,— 
*'  He  must  not  die!"    The  case  was  submitted  te 
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the  Lord-lieatenanty  our  present  Home  Secretary, 
to  whom  the  proposal  of  mercy,  ^*  grounded  on  just 
and  r^ht,"  never  came  unwelcome;  and  upon  in- 
qniiy,  it  was  found  that  the  interests  of  property, 
in  IX>w]iBhire  and  elsewhere,  did  not  render  it  im- 
peratively necessary  that  a  poor  shoeless  yagrant 


should  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead.  If 
he  still'  lives,  it  is  probable  that  he  enjoys  a  belly- 
ful, and  walks  dryshod  to  his  daily  servitude,  in 
New  South  Wales,  blessing  the  hour  when  he 
tJwught  aloud  under  the  gallows-tree  at  Down- 
patrick.  Moran-ov-the-collaa. 


THE  PATRON  OF  THE  PARISH. 

▲  KBW  SONG  BT  AN  OLD  MODBRATS. 

AiB— 2^  Vicar  of  Bray, 


Tbs  good  litUe  King  of  Yvet^i 
The  muse  shall  ever  cherish ; 
Bat  "vHth  yonr  leave,  Messieurs,  just  so 

I'm  king  in  my  own  parish. 
It  is  a  land  of  little  kings 

This  England  ;  and  its  glory 
Host  pale,  when  pale  to  limbo  wings 
^e  pioos,  ancient  Tory. 

Let  Chartist  and  Dissenter  rave  ! 

This  creed  I  fondly  cherish. 
There's  none  the  storm-tost  ship  can  save. 
Bat  THE  Patron  of  thb  PAaisH, 

Oor  parson,  in  his  early  day. 

Taught  my  smart  boys  their  letters. 
And  learned,  betimes,  himself  to  pay 

Due  deference  to  his  betters. 
He  sat  so  modest,  meek,  and  mnm. 
While  we  discussed  our  claret ; 
And  now  he  beats  the  pulpit  drum 
With  decent,  sober  spirit. 

There's  danger  in  a  bolting  brain  ; 
No  youth  that's  high  and  airish 
A  living,  neat  and  snug,  shall  gain 
From  the  Patron  of  the  parish. 

The  gospel,  when  it  'gan  to  stir. 
Was  on  a  vulgar  pUn  quite  ; 
But  now  we've  changed  the  caipenter 

Into  the  gentleman  quite. 
To  meet  some  twenty  in  a  garret 

They  once  might  deem  delectable  ; 
But,  now  with  lords  and  dukes  we  star  it^ 
The  goepel  is  bbbpbctable. 

The  Church  no  more  shall  be  capsixed 

By  scoffers  bold  and  bearish  : 
God's  gospel  now  is  patronized 
By  the  Patron  of  the  parish. 


When  with  my  wife  to  church  I  go, 

So  flaunting,  gay,  and  garish, 
I  hear  the  flattering  murmur  flow — 

**  The  Patron  of  the  parish  I 
And  the  young  squire,  how  spruce,  how  trim 

Ha  graces  Us  msjority  ; 
While  on  his  father's  broad  hat-brim 
Sits,  visibly,  authoritt  !" 

Then,  in  the  gallery's  velvet  front 

We  sit  so  gay  and  garish ; 
I  well  may  Wr  the  battle's  brunt^ 
.    The  Patron  of  the  parish ! 

A  jolly,  dapper  boy,  they  say. 

The  purple  Pope  in  Rome  is  ; 
But  red  and  ruddy  as  the  May 

The  Patron  in  his  home  is. 
Full  many  a  dainty  feast  from  him 

The  curate  and  schoolmaster 
Enjoy  :  their  shallow  souls  do  brim  ; 
Their  slow  thoughts  travel  fkster. 
For  so  it  is,  and  so  shall  be. 

The  Church  I  kindly  cherish  ; 
This  goodly  arch  must  have  a  key— 
The  Patron  of  the  parish. 

For  truth  is  onb  ;  and  there  must  be 
One  Church,  with  bell  and  steeple  ; 
One  Law  must  stamp  the  Liturgy  ; 

One  Patron  lead  the  people. 
And  every  true  church  has  one  scope 

To  check  all  fiery  particles 
That  would  rebel  against  their  Pope — 
The  law-established  Articles  I 

It  is,  and  shall  be  so,  no  doubt, 
This  creed  I  fondly  cherish. 
Religion  would  die  out  without 
The  Patbon  of  thb  Parish  ! 


SPRING. 


%nnQ  1  how  I  love  thy  gentle  showers^ 

Thy  fresh,  yet  balmy  air. 
That  floats  o'er  beds  of  living  flowers, 

Yet  will  not  linger  there. 

Thy  green  that  changes  o'er  the  hill. 

And  deepens  in  the  vale. 
Till  hawthorn,  stars,  the  trembling  rill. 

And  daisies  sheet  the  dale. 

Breathe  o'er  me  in  thy  mildness.  Spring, 
Breathe  warmly  o'er  my  soul 

The  joyous  feelings  thou  dost  bring-*- 
The  hopes  that  mock  control. 

0,  let  thy  free  blest  sunshine  &11 

In  gladness  on  my  heart ; 
And,  to  my  wayward  spirit,  all 

Thy  gentteneas  impart  1 


Thy  skies  are  rich  in  light,  that  fllla 

Ev'n  forest  paths  with  joy ; 
And  clouds  melt  down  upon  thy  hills 

With  sunbeams  mingling  coy. 

Thy  gales  are  laden  with  perfhme — 

Thy  streams  are  liTing  things. 
That  sing  to  every  wilding  bloom 

That  on  their  margin  springs. 

Tis  wise  to  seek  whate'er  of  mirth 

The  seasons  may  contain ; 
And  I,  in  all  my  Wanderings  forth. 

Have  never  sought  in  vain. 

Though  some  are  softer — some  as  bright- 
No  other  time  can  bring 

The  joy,  the  freshness,  the  delight. 
That  oome  to  me  with  SFanfO;,  C. 
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CHAPTBB  I. 

I|7  tboie  day9  of  Ireland's  hUtoxyi  when  no  gen* 
tleman,  howeveir  legitlinate  his  pretensions  on  the 
score  of  birth  or  fortune,  could  be  received  within 
the  select  circle  of  the  HighrbloodSy  who  had  not 
*^ smelt potodcTy^  or  ^^ pinked  his  man"*  there  ex- 
isted in  Dublin  a  coterie,  which  occ^onally  figured 
under  the  titles  of  '' Fire-Eaters;' '' HelUfire'Club- 
men"  ** Pini-a-dindies"  &c.,  which  assumed  to 
give  the  tone  and  stamp  of  fashion  to  the  ^^ Bucks" 
and  ^* Bloods"  of  their  day,  and  whose  least  preten- 
sion to  honourable  notoriety  was,  thai  of  having, 
at  a  moderate  calculation,  fought  three  duels  per 
man,  on  the  average.  An  adversary,  more  or  less, 
sent  to  his  account  by  an  ounce  pf  lead  in  his  brain, 
or  half  a  yard  of  cold  steel  through  his  body, 
placed  the  hero  of  the  lawless  exploit  in  the  higher 
or  lower  grade  pf  this  murderous  society. 

The  names  of  many  of  these  characters  are  still 
held  in  remembrance,  and  even  their  unhallowed 
feats  boasted  of,  by  their  more  humbla  imitators 
and  remote  descendants.  '^  Hero  Jackson  "  (so 
called,  par  ezcellencey)  was  alive  so  lately  as  thirty 
years  ago, — ^presenting  to  the  eye  the  ruin  of  one 
of  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  human  fabric ;  still 
erect  and  handsome  at  seventy,  one  of  the  best 
swordsmen  of  his  day,  and  equally  ready  with  the 
trigger,  at  any  distance  from  three  to  ttoelve  yards. 
The  '*  Hero"  was,  in  his  day,  the  beau  ideal  of  tlie 
young  squirearchy  of  the  blade  and  pistol  school ; 
having,  with  proud  bravado,  walked  the  streets  of 
Bath,  on  a  certain  occasion,  with  his  rapier  dang- 
ling at  his  side  tpithaui  its  scabbard  I  in  defiance,  as 
he  stated,  for  some  supposed  aifront  put  on  his 
country.  Next  to  him,  came  Edward  Keogh,  a 
man  of  good  family  and  independent  fortune,  who 
had  obtained  the  soubriquet  of  ^^HeU-Jlre  Ned" 
and  who  reckoned  his  duels  by  fire  by  the  dozen, 
and  his  rencontres  with  swords  by  scores.  Then 
came  the  celebrated  (George  Robert  Fitzgerald, 
who  could  claiiQ  consanguinity  with  Ireland's  only 
Duke,  but  who  unfortunately  killed  a  man  too 
much;  and,  being  out  of  the  usual  course,  was  exe- 
cuted for  the  MURDER,— -one  of  the  most  atrocious 
on  record. 

Sir  Robert  Deane  Tilson,  from  whose  character 
the  brilliant  Sheridan  drew  the  lively  picture  of  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger,  ii|  his  Comedy  of  the  Rivals  ; 
and  his  brother,  Lord  Muskenyi  the  patron  of  all 
the  pretty  milliners  in  the  city;  the  Honourable 
and  Reverend  Clotworthy  Skeffington,  (the  most 
arrant  church-militant  since  the  days  of  the  Cru- 
saders,) were  also  distinguished  on  the  list.  The 
unfortunate  Lord  Santry,  (at  whose  bouse  the 
HeU'fire  Club  held  their  secret  sittings,)  was  only 
saved  from  the  gibbet  by  dying  in  Newgate,  (not, 
it  is  said,  without  the  friendly  aid  of  his  Lordship's 
apothecary,)  while  awaiting  his  trial  for  a  brutal 
murder;  the  celebrated  ^'Buek  English,"  (the  name 
by  which  that  extraordinary  duellist  was  for  many 
years  universally  known,)  who  having  fought  so 

*  Pinking  an  adrersary  was  merely  drawing  blood 
witk  the  iword,  witliMt  Inflieaai  a  noHal  iiMttvy* 


often  without  even  a  single  hity  that  he  deemed 
his  perfon  invulnerable,  at  last  closed  hb  mortal 
career  by  the  pistol-shot  of  his  quondam  friend  and 
fellow-gamester,  Brereton,  on  that  favourite  spot 
for  field-days,  the  "  Fifteen  Acres"  in  the  Phoenix 
Parks,  Dublin, — were  also  of  the  number  of  the  elect. 

But  the  pattern  of  fiEishion  and  gallantly  of  that 
day,  was  the  handsome  Edmund,  commonly  called 
^  Mun  Roche,"  •  who,  after  a  youth  of  dissipation 
i^nd  extravagance,  found  honourable  emplo^nnent 
for  a  few  years  in  a  foreign  service,  in  which  he 
fought  his  way  to  &me  and  promotion,  but  from 
which  his  restless  spirit  recalled  him.    I{e  appear- 
ed in  Dublin,  a  dazzling  meteor  in  the  world  of 
gaiety.    Splendid  in  person,  polished  in  manners, 
and  superior  in  talents  to  the  general  mass,  even 
of  well-educated  men  of  the  sphere  he  moved  in, 
his  company  was  universally  sought;  but  there 
was  a  certain  hauteur  in  his  manner  which  some- 
tin^es  chilled  his  warmest  admirers.    This,  added 
to  his  skill  in  arms,  (for  he  was  esteemed  a  match 
for  any  man  in  Europe,  whether  with  sword  or 
pistol,)  caused  him  to  be  ^t  once  feared  as  well  as 
admired.    To  the  fair  sex,  these  qualities  rendered 
him  the  more  engaging.    Although  he  passed  hut 
a  few  months  each  year  in  his  native  country,  he 
became  the  glass  of  fashiony — ^always  honoured 
with  the  hand  of  the  leading  beauty  of  the  day  at 
the  court  and  birth-day  balls  at  Dublin  Castle. 
He  was  allowed  to  be  "  ^  best  dressed  man  of  ^ 
age  he  lived  in"    Insinuating  in  manners,  smooth 
of  tongue,  cunning  in  fence  as  unerring  in  aim, 
liis  voice  was  a  l^w  amongst  his  circle.    With  a 
head  as  strong  as  his  heart  was  brave,  after  drink- 
ing his  sixth  share  of  two  dozen  of  claret  at  the 
once-noted  ^Cand^s  Tavern"  he  might  be  seen 
entering  the  grand  ball-room  about  midnight,  ex- 
hibiting no  other  symptoms  of  his  evening  debauch 
than  a  more  reckless  gaiety  of  manner  and  bril- 
liancy of  eye  than  usual.    Mun  Roche's  appearance 
on  one  of  those  occasions  is  thus  noticed  by  one  of 
his  early  friends,  John  Paumier,  who  survived  him 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who  in  his  day  cut 
no  ordinary  figure  in  the  fashionable  throng: — 

*'  Roche  sported,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  night, 
OBp  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  court-dresses 
ever  seen  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall.  He  had  received 
it  from  Paris  only  two  days  previously,  and  fame 
had  already  trumpeted  forth  the  splendour  of  the 
glittering  novelty;  but  its  appearance  outstripped 
all  anticipations  of  its  richness  and  beauty.  The 
coat  was  an  emerald  green  satin,  spangled  all  over 
with  such  exqubite  minuteness,  as  to  give  the  efFect 
of  the  ever-varying  tints  of  brilliancy  ascribed  to 
the  dying  dolphin,  at  each  movement  of  the  wearer; 
who,  at  the  desire  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  repeated 
the  Minuet  de  la  Cour^  and  CktvottCj  with  the  young 
and  beautiful  Countess  of  Granard,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  bridal  charms.  The  re«t  of  the  dress 
was  of  corresponding  taste  and  elegance;  both 
knee  and  shoe-buckles  of  costly  brilliants." 

Roche,  like  all  the  fashipnabjes  of  every  age  and 
nation,  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
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at  pUjr,  th«  grand  locus  of  which  was  then  eatab* 
lifhed  at  ^'  Daly's  Chocolate  House/'  from  which 
sprung,  10  the  course  of  years,  the  onoe-oelebrated, 
and  still  weU-iemenibered  ''  Dal^a  Cluby'*  OoUege 
OftMf  demolished  by  the  Union.  The  chocolate* 
house  alluded  to  was  the  only  society,  in  the  nature 
of  dahf  then  existing  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  where 
perwns  moving  in  the  highest  walk  of  life  could 
congregate,  in  order  to  squander  their  fortune, 
fame,  and  health,  in  the  odious  pursuits  of  the 
gunestcr.  But  Fortune  was  to  Roche  a  fickle  and 
capricious  mistress.  His  finances  were  consequent- 
ly ever  fiuctuAting ;  but  after  a  few  months  passed 
at  the  Hague,  Brussels,  Spa,  or  Paris,  he  generally 
Rpaired  his  fortunes, — ^whether  honourably,  or 
otherwise,  none  durst  question.  He  had  fought 
hard  in  his  early  da3rs  to  enforce  the  respect  and 
good  graces  of  his  associates;  and  although,  it 
might  be,  at  war  with  all  the  world  beyond  thai 
ditle,  he  was  in  perfect  amity  there. 

Hmts  were,  however,  occasionally  thrown  out 
by  eontinental  travellers,  not  much  to  the  honour 
ef  the  fashionable  Mun  Roche's  character;  still, 
M  each  visit  to  his  native  land,  his  reception  was 
uunarked  by  auspicious  reserve,  or  by  the  slightest 
ooldoess  of  demeanour,  on  the  part  of  his  club 
aeqnaintanoes. 

After  an  unusually  long  absence  abroad,  Roche 
leappeared  in  Dublin  In  the  winter  of  the  year 
177-,  aeeompanied  by  a  handsome  boy,  apparently 
ilwiit  ten  years  old,  both  habited  in  the  deepest 
moaraing.  The  striking  resemblance  which  this 
iateresting  boy  bore  to  his  protector  sufficiently 
marked  the  d^^ree  of  affinity  in  which  they  stood 
tovards  each  other ;  but  all  attempts  to  elicit  in* 
formation  on  that  subject,  by  Mendly  banter,  were 
Btet  by  evasion ;  while  the  slightest  approach  to  a 
more  serious  and  direct  inquiry,  called  up  a  frown 
OS  that  haughty  brow,  which  the  boldest  and 
bravest  could  not  treat  with  levity.  But  there 
were  many  who  openly  stated  that  Mun  Roche 
(or  La  Roehe,  as  he  was  called  abroad)  had,  many 
yean  before,  been  secretly  married,  at  Paris,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  immediate  descendant  of  the 
noble  £ari  of  K— ^ ;  who,  attaching  himself  to 
the  fortunee  of  the  faithless  James  II.,  shared  the 
enk  of  that  unfortunate  and  guilty  monarch,  on 
his  expulsion  from  the  British  throne ;  sacrificing 
fortune,  rank,  and  country,  to  an  honourable, 
though  mistaken,  sense  of  loyalty  and  duty.  The 
Rcent  death  of  that  lady  in  Paris,  and  Roche's 
fiteent  sombre  appearance,  seemed  to  confirm  tiiis 
itoiy ;  although  it  was  long  known  that,  under  the 
temptaticm  of  beauty  and  fortune,  he  had,  for  some 
Masons  previously,  been  paying  the  most  ardent 
•ddresses  to  tlie  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  an 
Iridi  Commoner  of  ^bounding  wealth,  whose  infir«- 
nity  of  health  but  rarely  allowed  him  to  attend 
his  Parliamentary  duties,  and  never  to  mix  with 
tile  votaries  of  fashion:  hence  he  found  a  pleasure 
ia  the  society  and  jsonversation  of  the  fascinating 
fioehe  at  hSs  aaeieat  mansLon,  to  which  be  was, 
^thegrsater  portion  of  the  year,  confined.  On  this 
>ieh  hebesB  it  is  not  improbable  but  Roche  now 
4>td  his  thoughts ;  but  fame  had  done  him  justice 
tt  that  qaarttr,  aadhisfint  attempt  ^  leotw  bis 
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visits  was  repulsed  with  every  mark  of  .displeasure. 
From  that  moment  Roche  became  an  altered  man : 
ewQTy  attempt  to  assume  the  gaiety  of  his  former 
days  but  more  strongly  marked  an  inward  revolu- 
tion*  He  eonsigned  the  boy  to  the  care  of  his 
only  brother,  who  had  all  his  life  resided  in  that 
remote  part  of  Ireland,  where  the  property  once 
his  was  situated,  and  which  was  alone  preserved  to 
the  name,  by  the  econimiy  and  prudence  of  that 
excellent  brother. 

A  reserve  unusual  amongst  such  characters, 
became  the  natural  consequence  of  Roche's  strange- 
ly altered  manner;  and  the  late  nw^,  whom  all 
admired,  now  became  an  object  of  suspicious  cau- 
tion. Even  the  attention  of  Government  became 
excited  by  the  close  intimacy  which  subsisted  lat- 
terly between  Roche  and  a  distant  relative  of  his, 
a  certain  Friar  John,  a  Jeeuit,  whose  periodical 
visits  to  Dublin  were  inansged  under  circumstances 
of  most  suspicious  mystery.  One  conjecture  led  to 
another,  all  to  Roche's  disadvantage.  He  was 
known  to  be  a  man  of  very  superior  talents,  al- 
though, from  the  profligate  life  he  had  for  many 
years  led,  those  talents  had  found  no  scope  for  pro^ 
fitable  development.  He  Iiad  never  sought  employ- 
ment from  the  Govempient,  although  he  had  taken 
high  degrees  in  Trinity  (College  (which  he  entered 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  as  a  reformed  Catholic  :)  his 
character  ae  a  scholar  stood  high ;  and  he  had  proved 
himself  no  contemptible  debater  during  the  two 
stormy  sessions  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence by  the  American  Colonies,  when  he  sat  in  the 

Irish  Parliament  for  the  burgh  of  E y, — aQ 

honour  which  he  obtained  by  the  ready  process  of 
shooting  his  youthful  adversary  through  the  head 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  nomination  1  It  wa^ 
stated,  in  palliation,  that  the  intemperate  language 
used  by  his  opponent,  in  his  address  to  the  consU'r 
tuency,  left  Roche  no  other  alternative  than  ai^ 
appeal  to  the  ordeal  of  fira  ;  and  his  friends  and 
partisans  warmly  exulted  in  the  fatal  result.  It 
seemed  that  the  unfortunate  young  candidate  had 
acquired  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  Roche's  (or 
La  Roche's)  foreign  transactions,  than  it  was  pru- 
dent, in  hb  clroumstancef,  to  publish ;  and  he  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  life  for  his  ill-timed  temerity,  in 
bearding  such  a  desperate  character  on  the  public 
hustings. 

Although  an  evident  coolQess  of  manner  existed 
between  Roche  and  his  quondam  friends,  nothing 
had  yet  appeii^red  to  debar  him  from  seeking  the 
patronage  of  a  Government,  ever  on  the  watch  for 
talent  to  support  its  power  and  increase  its  parlia- 
mentary majorities ;  but  he  had  other  schemes  in 
view,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Roche's  journeys  heretofore  were  generally  from 
Ireland  to  the  Continent  direct,  with  no  othejr 
delay  in  England  than  merely  making  it  his  route 
for  convenience.  This  occasioned  no  surprise ;  but 
latterly  his  visits  to  England  onfyy  became  fre- 
quent,,— a  ppuntry  in  whidi  he  had  never  been 
known  to  reside  a  week,  and  in  which  he  had  no 
connexions  whatever;  and  those  visits,  it  was  disr- 
covered,  were  not  to  that  region  of  fashion — St. 
James's,  nor  yet  to  "  The  Bath" — (as  that  famous 
city  was  called  in  tiie  olden  time)--ii09  but  to 
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smoky,  bustling,  London  city.  It  was  remarkeil 
that  Roche's  absence  from  Dublin  became  more 
frequent,  and  of  longer  duration,  after  the  French 
king  dropped  his  mask  of  neutrality,  and  entered 
boldly  into  the  war  then  raging  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  revolted  American  Colonies,  ran- 
ging all  his  powers  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionists. 
A  new  light  then  broke  in  on  those  whose  minds 
already  harboured  the  worst  opinions  of  the  sus- 
pected Roche,  whose  loyalty  became  for  the  first 
time  doubted.  His  occasional  absence  of  weeks 
increased  to  months ;  from  months  to  years ;  until, 
at  last,  the  once  dazzling  Mun  Roche,  ^  tht  observed 
of  all  observerSy*  became  lost  to  sight,  and  almost 
to  memory.    ••.... 

CHAPTBR  II, 

Young  Edmund,  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  years,  re- 
appears on  the  scene,  a  finely-grown  handsome 
youth  of  sixteen,  attended  by  his  uncle,  and  now 
sole  protector,  Walter  Roche  (only  eighteen  years 
his  senior,)  by  whom  he  was  entered  as  Fellow- 
commoner  of  Trinity  College  ;  thus  starting  in  the 
aristocratic  grade  of  academic  rank.  Six  years 
passed  in  the  wilds  of  Connaught,  with  no  other 
companions  than  his  affectionate  uncle,  and  his 
occasional  tutor,  the  Friar  John  already  alluded 
to,  had  engrafted  on  his  tender  mind  all  the 
romance  of  his  adopted  countiy,  with  the  earlier 
recoUections  of  a  foreign  land ;  he  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  and  in  some 
slight  degree  the  accent  of  the  province  in  which 
he  had  passed  so  many  years  of  boyhood. 

Trinity  College  could  in  those,  and  even  later 
days,  boast  amongst  her  sons  a  fair  share  of  the 
nobility;  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  being  then 
content  with  bestowing  on  the  rising  generation 
that  course  of  education  to  be  found  in  a  univer- 
sity, not  surpassed  by  any  in  Europe  for  the  pro- 
found learning  of  its  superior  members,  or  for  the 
splendid  talent  which  it  has  sent  forth  to  adorn  the 
Church,  the  Senate,  and  the  Bar. 

The  dangerous  age  of  eighteen  found  young  Ed- 
mund, in  all  the  pride  of  youthful  attraction,  fa- 
voured by  the  fair,  beloved  by  his  fellow-students, 
and  esteemed  by  his  superiors.  That  he  was  not 
proof  against  the  fascinations  of  the  gentle  sex,  or 
occasionally  unable  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the 
taverns,  then  the  nightly  rendezvous  of  the  wild 
and  the  witty  of  the  thoughtless  scions  of  fasMon, 
was  no  reflection  on  his  character ;  nor  was  he  the 
less  respected  or  beloved  when,  for  some  nocturnal 
indiscretion,  he,  in  conjunction  with  an  amiable 
young  nobleman,  his  chum,  were  arraigned  before 
the  awful  Board  of  Fellows,  and,  on  tSeir  report, 
rusticated  for  a  term ; — a  punishment  always  in- 
creased to  the  disgrace  of  expulsion,  should  the 
exiled  party,  under  this  ban,  presume  to  appear  in 
the  city  of  Dublin  during  the  term  of  his  tempo- 
rary banishment  from  Alma  Mater.  The  young 
friends  took  country  lodgings  at  Ranelagh  (in  the 
immediate  suburbs  of  Dublin) — a  place  of  all  others 
least  calculated  to  inspire  melancholy  iMections. 
Bat  poor  Edmund, 

Whose  springs  of  life  were  poisoned  at  their  soarce^ 


was  doomed  to  be  the  victim  of  a  cruel  destiny. 
The  two  young  friends,  when  within  a  short  fort- 
night of  their  release  from  restraint,  in  an  evil 
ho)iT  ventured  into  the  city,  under  the  doak  of 
night,  on  some  youthful  ^olic ;  and  heeded  not 
how  the  hours  of  folly  fled,  until  the  morning 
light  surprised  them  in  their  seducing  revels,  and 
this,  too,  within  sight  of  the  gates  of  Trinity! 
Detection  would  have  proved  destruction  to  the 
prospects  of  both  :  each  took  a  separate  road  to 
hurry  to  their  suburban  retreat.    Edmund,  being 
the  more  active,  took  the  longer  detour ;  and  hav- 
ing performed  a  circuit  of  the  College  Park  wall, 
was  hurrying  on  towards  the  point  of  theb'  pro- 
posed reunion,  when,  in  turning  a  comer,  he  un- 
luckily ran  with  such  force  agednst  a  gentleman, 
who  was  silently  plodding  his  way  along  the  then 
desolate  street  (unseen  and  unheard  by  Edmond, 
until  the  moment  of  collision,)  as  to  throw  him 
off  his  centre.    Thus  rudely  insulted,  as  he  ima- 
gined, this  person  uttered  an  ungentle  expression, 
coupled  with  an  epithet  which  roused  the  blood  of 
the  fiery  student.    Edmund  instantly  clapped  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  (for  he,  with  his 
noble  friend,  had,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  strapped  on  their  swords  when  leaving  their 
lodgings,  to  act  as  independent  gentlemen  for  the 
night,)  and  looked  sternly  on  the  face  and  figure 
before  him.    He  was  apparently  about  forty,  and 
one  whose  full  dress  proclaimed  him  to  be  of  the 
higher,  at  least  of  the  fashionable  order ;  and  who, 
to  all  appearance,  had  been  just  released  from  the 
saloon  of  some  person  of  distinction,  or  probably 
from  the  Chocolate  House :  unfortunately  it  was 
from  the  latter  ! — and  with  a  temper,  by  nature, 
fierce  and  unbending,  not  much  softened  by  the 
loss  of  a  few  cool  hundreds  during  the  previous 
night's  play.    His  hasty  exclamation  might,  on 
explanation,  have  been  pardoned,  had  he  retracted 
the  insulting  epithet  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
Edmund,  still  grasping  the  handle  of  his  sword, 
but  without  drawing  it,  expressed  his  deep  regret 
at  his  unintentional  assaidt  ;  and,  with  all  the 
emotion  of  wounded  honour,  entreated  a  recal  of 
the  vile  epithet  so  hastily  bestowed  on  him,  or,  if 
declined,  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Satisfaction  !"  replied  the  other  ;  "  why,  silly 
boy,  do  you  know  who  it  b  you  so  rashly  tempt 
to  chastise  your  temerity?  I  am  Ned  Ksogh! 
better  knoii^ni  aa  HeU-fire  Nbd  !  Retire ;  and  bless 
your  stars  I  do  not  sacrifice  you  on  the  spot !" 

"  If  you  were  the  Demi  himeel/y  I  care  not,"  ex- 
claimed the  now  maddened  youth — **  Defend  your- 
self!" drawing  his  sword,  and  throwing  himself 
into  position. 

"  By  Heavens  I  you  are  a  young  fellow  of  fine 
pluck  !"  cried  Hell-fire  Ned ;  "  although,  at  first 
sight,  I  did  not  give  you  credit  for  haying  a  blade 
to  your  hilt ;  but  I  shall  only  pink  you,  young  man 
— just  that  you  may  have  it  to  say  you  were  bled 
by  Ned  Keogh."  Then  calmly  drawing  forth  his 
rapier,  and  taking  off  his  little  silk  chapeau  from 
the  apex  of  his  frizzed  and  scented  toup^,  he  sa- 
luted his  youthful  antagonist  with  all  the  forma- 
lity of  the  duello  ;  then  replacing  his  hat  firmly 
on  his  head,  threw  himself  into  a  posture  of  de< 
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fence,  while  a  look  of  fierce  and  angry  determina- 
tion flashed  from  his  full  dark  eye,  on  the  hand- 
some and  interesting  face  of  the  gaUant  young 
£dmand. 

After  half  a  dozen  passes  had  been  parried  on 
either  side,  with  a  skill  and  grace  which  marked 
the  hand  of  the  master,  Keogh  dropped  his  point 
for  a  trace,  saying,  "  Put  up  your  sword  ! — ^you 
are  a  splendid  young  fellow,  whoever  you  are ! — 
and  it  would  go  to  my  heart  even  to  pint  you ! 
Retire !  and  be  for  ever  proud  that  you  escaped 
Ned  Keogh's  point." 

**  Sir,'*  replied  Edmund,  almost  yielding  to  the 
fint  impulse  of  his  generous  and  unpractised  heart, 
"do  bat  satisfy  my  honour  by  saying  you  are 
Bony  for  applying  to  me  the  opprobrious  term 
Rascal,  and  I  will  sheath  my  sword,  and  depart 
your  friend." 

"  No,  no,  my  lad ! — ^that's  too  much ! — apology 
is  a  word  Ned  Keogh  could  never  find  in  his  voca- 
bulary !     Comb  on  !" 

Again  their  blades  crossed.  Keogh  now  became 
the  assailant ;  his  powerful  arm,  his  steady  eye, 
and  daring  courage,  with  the  experience  of  twenty 
sach  combats  on  his  mind,  presented  fearful  odds 
against  the  inexperienced  Edmund,  who,  although 
expert  to  perfection  with  the  foils,  had  never,  until 
that  awful  moment,  been  engaged  in  an  encounter 
of  life  and  death ;  but  native,  inborn  courage 
nerved  his  arm.  He  gained  each  moment  on  his 
adversary,  whose  parries  of  Edmund's  quick  and 
masterly  assaults  became  each  moment  more  feeble. 
He  ceased  to  attack  in  return,  remaining  strictly 
on  the  defensive  ;  but  his  efforts  were  vain — skill 
and  experience  each  moment  yielded  to  youth  and 
activity.  Edmund  forced  his  antagonist  to  the 
wall  of  the  provost's  garden,  outside  of  which  the 
rencontre  took  place  ;  then  pursuing  his  advantage 
by  one  desperate  lunge  in  *'  carte,"  pinned  his  ad- 
Tersary  to  the  wall!  Keogh,  whose  colour  but 
slightly  changed,  dropped  his  sword  on  the  instant, 
and  grasping  the  blade  of  Edmund,  cried,  **  DwCt 
vithdrawyour  sward  for  a  moment ;"  then  drawing 
ftbm  his  pocket  his  perfumed  handkerchief,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  youth,  saying—"  Wipe  the  paint 
of  your  poard  ere  you  draw  it  through  my  body^  for 
I  fed  that  it  has  entered  the  mortar  of  the  wall!" 

Edmund  most  delicately  performed  this  extra- 
ordinaiy  task,  when  a  gush  of  blood  followed  the 
retreat  of  the  weapon. 

Keogh  thrust  his  tlmmb,  covered  with  the 
handkerchief,  into  the  wound  in  his  breast,  which 
for  the  while  partially  arrested  the  efiiision  of 
blood ;  then,  addressing  Edmund,  said,  "  You  are 
a  brave  boy ! — but  who  the  devil  taught  you  to 
fence? — ^for  there  was  but  one  man  in  Europe, 
before  yourself,  who  could  ever  Ai^  me  in  *cartey  and 
tbat,"  added  he  (with  a  sigh  of  sorrowful  recollec- 
tion,) **  was  poor  Mun  Roche !" 

"  My  Father,  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  Ed- 
mund, trembling  with  the  deepest  emotion,  while 
the  tear  of  pity  filled  his  brilliant  eye. 

*'  Your  FATHER,  did  you  say  I  tlien,  by ,  it 

Was  bom  with  you.  Well,  be  off,  now,  as  fast  ,as 
you  can,  for  fear  of  the  worst :  you  will  pass  a 
chair«itand  half-way  up  the  stteeti  hurry  one  to 


me  instantly  ;  tell  the  chairmen,  that  Mr.  Keogh 
is  hit,  and  where  they'll  find  me, — ^but  stop  a  mo- 
ment, give  me  your  hand,  I  now  heartily  beg  par- 
don for  the  odious  name  my  angry  haste  bestowed 
on  you.  *  Rascal  never  did,  and  I  am  sure  never 
will  stand  in  your  shoes ;'  but  I  feel  giddy,  lower 
me  gently  to  the  ground,  and  place  me  with  my 
back  to  the  wall.  Farewell !  0 !  that  I  should  ever 
have  been  hit  in  carte  !" 

He  ceased  to  speak  ;  the  vital  spark  appeared  to 
have  fled.  Edmund  hurried  to  the  stand  of  sedan- 
chairs,  and  was  soon  on  the  spot  again,  where,  with 
the  aid  of  the  chairmen,  (who  all  knew  Squire 
Keogh,)  he  placed  the  bleeding  body  in  the  chair, 
accompanying  it  towards  its  destination,  deter- 
mined, at  all  personal  risks,  not  to  forsake  it, 
while  a  chance  of  life  remained.  The  chairmen 
well  knew  where  to  go  ;  and,  as  fortunately,  Mr. 
Keogh's  residence  was  not  two  hundred  paces  dis- 
tant, but  little  time  was  lost.  The  motion  of  the 
chair,  and  the  cool  morning  breeze  blowing  on  his 
face,  so  far  revived  the  wounded  man,  as  to  enable 
him  to  recognise  his  late  adversary  in  kind  attend- 
ance, to  whom  he  stretched  out  hiscold  and  clammy 
hand  to  give  and  receive  the  token  of  forgiveness, 
he  then  waved  it  to  Edmund  to  fly. 

This  was  HeU-fire  Ned's  last  duel.  He  recovered 
sufficiently  to  drag  on  a  life  of  precarious  health 
for  many  years.  His  lungs  had  been  irrecoverably 
injured ;  his  once  sonorous  voice  dwindled  to  a 
whisper ;  and  he  was  only  kept  alive  from  season 
to  season  by  dint  of  medical  skill.  The  once  bold 
and  daring  Keogh  might  be  seen,  during  the  ten 
following  years,  creeping  about  the  pump-room  at 
Bath,  leaning  on  his  valet's  arm,  or  trundling  along 
the  sunny  side  of  the  streets  in  his  wheel-chair, 
trembling  at  every  breath  of  wind,  yet  gasping  for 
freer  respiration.  He  lived  long  enough  to  expiate, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  penitence  and  severe  suffering, 
the  evils  of  his  days  of  sin. 

On  reaching  his  lodgings,  Edmund  found  hb 
noble  friend  anxiously  on  the  watch,  and  foil  of 
doubts  and  fears  fof  his  safe  return.  A  few  mi- 
nutes sufficed  to  explain  the  unfortunate  dilemma 
in  which  mischance  had  involved  him  during  the 
brief  half-hour  of  their  separation.  The  recovery 
of  the  wounded  man,  they  both  considered  as  too 
hopeless  an  expectation  to  be  entertained  :  flight 
from  their  present  quarters  appeared  to  both  to  be 
indispensable,  at  least  for  the  safety  of  Edmund, 
whose  first  and  most  natural  thought  was  the  shel- 
ter afforded  by  his  uncle's  roof.  To  that  arrange- 
ment his  grieved  and  agitated  friend  agreed. 

That  extraordinary  man,  Ned  Keogh,  even  at 
the  worst  period  of  his  danger,  preserved  the  most 
honourable  silence  as  to  the  name  and  station  in 
life  of  his  late  antagonist ;  always  declaring  that 
the  duel  was  a  perfectly  fair  one,  and  entirely  of 
his  own  provoking. 

.  Edmund  took  a  fond,  and,  alas!  a  long  and  last 
farewell  of  his  amiable  friend,  whose  life  (passed 
in  the  practice  of  all  those  virtues  which  ennoble 
the  nobility  he  sprung  from — a  brave  and  loyal 
subject,  a  kind  and  generous  landlord,  a  firm  pa« 
triot  and  enlightened  legislator)  was  prolonged 
until  the  year  18d- ;  presenting  an  eammple  of  true 
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nobility  to  the  two  generatione  which  propped  the 
declining  years  of  the  venerable  octogenarian. 

Edmund,  by  easy  stages,  reached  his  uncle's 
home  in  safety,  and  in  renovated  health  and  spirits. 
Walter  Roche,  in  whose  eye  courage  was  a  cardi* 
nal  virtue,  listened  with  pride  to  the  brief  details 
afforded  by  his  beloved  nephew,  of  his  adventure 
with  the  well-known  Keogh^  and  seized  every 
opportunity  of  seeking  to  erase,  from  the  mind  of 
his  young  relative,  the  contemplation  of  his  aca- 
demic disgrace,  by  inculcating  a  taste  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  His  efforts  were  not  thrown 
away ;  they  but  too  quickly  gained  on  the  heart 
of  the  late  studious  and  talented  Edmund.  Ame- 
rica was  still  the  theatre  of  active  war :  thither  the 
ardent  youth  often  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to 
repair;  but  there  was  a  mysterious  obscurity  in 
Walter's  replies,  when  pressed  on  the  subject  of 
purchasing  a  commission  for  him  in  the  British 
army,  which  the  unsuspicious  youth  found  it  im- 
possible to  account  for :  and,  as  his  uncle  had,  in 
answer  to  his  frequent  inquiries  after  his  father, 
been  equally  I'eserved,  poor  EMmund  conceived 
himself  to  be  an  orphan  I — ^the  dependent  child  of 
his  generous  uncle's  bounty.  He,  therefore,  from 
delicacy,  and  a  deep  sense  of  grateful  obligation, 
waited  for  Walter's  disclosure  of  his  real  situation ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  his  passion  for  the  stirring 
life  of  a  soldier,  baulked  from  day  to  day  by  the 
dull  monotony  of  his  present  mode  of  life,  rendered 
his  existence  a  burden  ;  and,  in  one  of  those  mo- 
ments, when  the  almost  despairing  youth,  (throw- 
ing off  his  accustomed  reserve,)  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  could  enter  even  as  a  volunteer  in  a  foreign 
iervice^  rather  than  continue  a  life  of  debasing 
idleness,  which  destroyed  his  peace,  the  eye  of  the 
watchful  uncle  beamed  with  delight ;  and  clasping 
Edmund  to  his  heart,  he  exclaimed  **  Spoken  like 
a  true  Roche !  Yes,  my  boy,  you  shall  go  forth  to 
the  war,  and  fight  under  the  banner  of  your  noble 
grandsire  :  your  father  lives !  his  heart  pants  to 
press  his  gallant  Edmund  to  his  bosom." 

Overpowered,  and  almost  intoxicated  with  asto- 
nishment and  joy,  at  the  mention  of  a  living  parent, 
Edmund  was  impatient  for  the  moment  that  was 
to  hurry  him  to  his  embraces.  He  never  once 
thought  of  inquiring  under  what  monarchy  or  in 
what  cause  tliat  parent  had  drawn  his  sword.  But, 
in  a  few  days  Walter  disclosed  to  Mm  the  impor- 
tant Beci*et,  that  his  father  had  for  the  last  few 
years  been  in  a  distant  colony  of  France^  in  com- 
mand of  that  regiment  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  which 
the  French  monarch  had  bestowed  on  Edmund's 
maternal  ancestor,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  the  exiled  James,  and  whose  grand- 
daughter Colonel  Roche  had  espoused. 

France  was  to  young  Edmund  the  land  of  his 
birth ;  his  native  home ;  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
attachments.  Of  England  he  knew  nothing,  but 
that  which  he  had  seen  during  a  hasty  journey. 
Ireland,  although  beloved  by  him  as  the  land  of 
his  fathers,  had  nothing  to  attract  his  ardent  mind, 
cut  off,  as  he  appeared  to  be,  for  ever,  from  all 
chance  of  regaining  his  ancestral  rights.  The 
towering  castle  of  Kendillonj  its  rich  domains; 
its  broad  lands,  extending  over  half  a  county,  had, 


by  the  falsehood  of  an  intrusive  king,  or  the  pe^ 
iidy  of  his  councillors,  been  torn  from  his  great- 
grandsire;  and  the  descendants  of  the  slavish  ad- 
herents of  the  Dutch  usurper,  now  revelled  in  the 
halls  of  the  too  faithful  exiles:  a  century  of  undis- 
turbed and  undisputed  possession  left  them  nothing 
now  to  fear;  all  those  hopes  which  his  boyhood 
cherished  now  vanished,  as  dawning  manhood 
ripened  his  understanding;  and  too  painfully  was 
he  convinced,  that  nothing  short  of  another  mo- 
lution  could  wrest  those  possessions  from  the  pre- 
sent owners.      Here,  then,  was  another,  and  a 
powerful  motive  for  withdrawing  from  a  country 
where  he  had  everything  to  mourn  for  and  deplore ; 
without  a  single  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  him.    Hid 
impatience  to  depart  was  kept  in  check  by  the 
absence  of  the  friar,  on  whom,  he  soon  became 
sensible,  his  movements  entirely  depended.    The 
Jesuit  had  gone  on  a  secret  mission  to  Holland  and 
France  two  months  before;   but  his  return  was 
momentarily  looked  for.    This  mysterious  person- 
age soon  made  his  appearance ;  and,  in  a  private 
conference  with  the  uncle,  learnt  all  that  had 
passed  in  his  absence  with  regard  to  Edmund. 
The  Mar,  in  his  turn,  informed  his  host)  that  he 
had  a  ready  mode  of  conveyance  to  the  coast  of 
France  or  Holland ;  spoke  exultingly  of  the  threat- 
ened invasion,  which  at  that  time  threw  half  Eng- 
land into  stupid  alarm;  and  urged  an  immediate 
departure.    But  few  days  passed  in  making  pre- 
paration for  the  journey.    The  Padre  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  the  grand  *^  materiel,"  money! 
but  in  externals  he  presented  the  mean  appearance 
of  the  humblest  son  of  his  church.  Edmund  assumed 
the  garb  of  his  lay-brother;  and  in  that  almost 
menial  capacity  appeared,  with  a  small  pack  or 
knapsack  on  his  back,  on  the  morning  of  their 
flight.    After  an  affectionate  farewell,  they  took 
their  departure  for  the  coast,  loaded  with  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Jacobite  uncle. 

They  reached  the  river  Kenmare  after  three 
weeks'  unceasing  travel  through  the  most  wild 
untrodden  portions  of  Galway,  Clare,  and  Kerry. 
In  a  sequestered  cove,  near  the  mouth  of  this  rirlr, 
the  friar  calculated  on  finding  his  confidential 
skipper.  Nor  was  he  disappointed:  Mynheer's 
lugger  had  just  discharged  a  cargo  of  smuggled 
gin  and  brandy,  and  was  again  ready  for  sea.  A 
dark  night  and  favouring  breeze  facilitated  their 
escape ;  and  in  a  few  hours  they  were  beyond  tlie 
bounds  to  which  the  revenue  vessels  extended  their 
cruise.  Another  night  and  day  brought  them  to 
the  French  coast ;  a  pilot  vessel,  heaving  in  sight, 
was  brought  to,  into  which  the  adventurous  pair 
stept;  the  friar  having  previously  paid  to  the  skip- 
per one  hundred  louls  d'ors,  according  to  stipula- 
tion. The  parties  on  shore  being,  as  might  be 
expected,  on  the  watch,  the  friar  and  his  pupil 
were  instantly  arrested,  and  brought  befbre  the 
sub-commandant  of  the  place — a  garrison  town. 
A  few  words  from  the  Padre^  and  the  exhibition  of 
a  paper,  (which  he  carried  in  a  silken  scapulary, 
worn  round  his  neck,  inside  of  every  garment,) 
soon  changed  their  imprisonment  into  the  most 
respectful  reception :  they  were  led  to  the  house  of 
the  governor  of  the  town,  feasted^  refreshed,  pro- 
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tided  irith  pasBports;  and  their  leqnisitioii  for  a 
carria^  and  post-horaes  having  been  instantlj 
compiled  with,  they  pursued  their  journey  to  Parb. 

To  £dmund  all  this  appeared  like  magic ;  for  he 
littJeknew  that  the*  friar  bore  on  his  bosom  the 
secret  circular  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
(whose  confidential  emissary  he  had  been  for  years ;) 
and  which  instrument  was  all-powerful,  not  only 
in  France,  but  also  in  those  oountries  engaged  in 
ibt  war  against  England. 

Nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  or  retard  their 
npid  journey  to  Paris,  on  reaching  which  Edmund 
foand  himself  domiciliated,  ^' en  pension"  in  the 
College  of  Jesuits,  where  he  was  daily  visited  by 
the  friar.  Hia  recollections  of  Paris  were  so  faint, 
that  he  felt  aa  one  who  had  been  dropped  into  a 
new  world,  and  experienced  no  small  share  of  de- 
light on  being  permitted,  during  certain  hours  of 
each  day,  to  visit  the  galleries  and  musees  of  that 
celebrated  eity»  under  the  charge  of  a  senior  of  the 
college.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  led,  at  his  earnest 
entreaty,  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Grermain,  where, 
after  some  search  in  a  gloomy  and  retired  nook  of 
that  once  splendid  region  of  fashion,  he  recognised 
tn  old  neglected  h6tel,  which,  but  ten  years  before, 
had  been  the  scene  of  a  painfjiil  incident  in  his  life, 
which  was  never  for  a  day  absent  from  his  thoughts 
and  affections.  But  it  is  time,  while  the  friar  is 
employed  in  gaining  intelligence  of  the  parent,  to 
gire  some  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  son. 

Yoang  Roche's  earliest  recollections  brought  him 
to  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  his  age,  imder  the 
eare  of  a  lady  at  Versailles.  Although  ever  kind, 
attentive,  and  indulgent  to  his  childish  desires, 
there  was  still  that  reserve  in  her  conduct  which 
forbid  his  young  heart  to  love  her  as  a  mother. 
At  fix,  his  first  male  tutor  was  introduced  ;  he  was 
an  Irish  ecclesiastic,  whose  mild,  engaging  man- 
ners soon  won  the  affections  of  his  infant  pupil : 
under  his  instructions,  Edmund  became  master  of 
the  English  language,  in  addition  to  his  own ;  so 
that,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  spoke  and  wrote 
each  correctly.  His  range  of  amusements  were 
limited,  and  such  as  were  fitting  for  his  age  and 
lirely  spirit.  For  eleven  montiis  each  year  he 
iterer  left  Versailles,  or  its  vicinity,  but  he  con- 
stantly looked  forward,  with  delightful  anticipa- 
tions, to  his  annual  visit  to  Paris,  which  always 
extended  to  a  month;  where  he  found  himself 
domesticated  in  a  large  old-fashioned  hdtel  in  the 
Fanbonrg  St.  Germain,  a  locality  which  even  then 
struck  his  tender  mind  with  sadness  from  the  silence 
and  solitude  which  seemed  to  reign  within.  The 
establishment,  though  not  stinted,  bote  the  appear- 
ance of  departed  grandeur,  which,  on  each  visit  of 
the  quick-minded  and  observant  ehild^  made  the 
sleeper  impression. 

On  the  return  of  his  annttal  viliit  to  the  metro- 
polis, he  was  always  received  in  the  embraces  of  a 
lady  whose  doating  fondness  spoke  to  his  beating 
heart  in  the  language  of  nature,  that  he  was  in  a 
mother's  arms ;  while  the  mild  and  dignified  caresses 
bestowed  on  him  by  a  venerable  gentleman,  whom 
the  servants  addressed  as  Count,  soon  assured  him 
that  he  saw,  in  that  nobleman,  his  fond  grandsire. 

It  was  not  until  his  ninth  year  he  had  been 


blessed  with  a  sight  of  liis  father,  (at  least  to  his 
recollection ;)  but  when,  at  that  period,  and  ^ith 
an  understanding  beyond  his  years,  his  mother 
presented  him  to  a  gentleman  of  splendid  personal 
appearance  and  dignified  carriage  as  **  His  Son 
£Diiinro !  "->«the  boy,  bursting  into  tears  of  joy, 
rushed  into  the  brilliant  stranger's  arms  almost 
senseless  with  delight.  The  father  seemed  equally 
moved  and  delighted,  gazing  alternately  on  the 
beautiful  features  of  his  wife  and  son,  as  he  pressed 
both  ill  turns  to  his  heart ;  but  the  frequent  deep- 
drawn  sigh  which  burst  from  his  agonized  heart  as 
he  pressed  his  sweet-countenanced  boy  to  his  bosom, 
too  plainly  told  that  all  was  not  peace  within. 
Roche  felt  that  the  hour  was  fast  approaching 
which  would  unveil  his  real  character,  which  would 
banish  him  for  ever  from  the  heart  of  a  lovely  and 
amiable  woman,  and  change  that  devoted  love 
which  she  had  evet  shown  to  him,  under  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  into  hatred  and  contempt. 

Some  ten  years  before  the  period  of  this  inter- 
view, the  gay,  the  gallant,  the  irresistible  La  Roche 
had  been  intiridue^  as  a  visiter  at  the  hotd  of  the 

exiled  Earl  of ^  the  only  son  and  successor  of 

one  of  those  self-devoted  peers  of  Ireland,  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  last  king  of  ihe  unfor^ 
tunate  House  of  Stuart.  At  the  period  of  James's 
abdication,  the  earl  collected,  in  money  and  jewels, 
a  large  amount  of  property :  these,  with  the  pension 
granted  to  him  by  the  French  monansh,  and  the 
profits  and  patronage  of  the  regiment  with  which  he 
was  honoured  as  the  reward  of  his  fidelity^  enabled 
him  to  support  his  rank  with  becoming  decency ; 
and,  at  his  decease,  Louis  XV.  conferred  the  regiment 
on  his  son,  the  successor  to  an  empty  title  and  for- 
feited estate  I  It  was  in  the  hotel  of  the  hitter  that 
Roche  first  saw  the  lovely  young  countess,  as  (by 
the  gallant  courtesy  of  her  circle)  she  was  usually 
designated.  Her  mother  had  lost  her  life  in  giving 
her  birth,  leaving  the  earl  a  solitary  inan !  His 
daughter  was  placed  under  the  matronage  of  one 
of  the  ancienne  nodtessey  who  reared  her  with  the 
tenderest  care ;  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  young 
countess  became  one  of  the  most  admired  of  the 
youthful  beauties  of  the  courtly  circle ;  at  twenty 
she  presided  at  her  father's  hdtel,  to  which  mirth 
and  gaiety  had  too  long  been  strangers. 

At  one  of  those  gay  soir^s,  the  young  countess 
was,  in  an  evil  hour,  introduced  to  the  fascinating 
RochCj  who  made  himself  but  two  agreeable  to  be 
forgotten.  After  the  brilliant  crowd  had  retired, 
her  mind  was  filled  with  his  image  ;  his  fine  face, 
manly  and  graceful  form,  his  proud  eye,  (which, 
while  it  seemed  to  look  with  cold  indifference  or 
disdain  on  all  the  glittering  throng,  softened  into 
the  most  seducing  tenderness  when  bent  on  hers,) 
cduld  not  be  bitnished  fhmi  her  busy  mind ;  an- 
other and  another  opportunity  for  the  completion 
of  his  conquest  soon  followed ; — Roche  won  her 
hearty  and  her  unhappy  destiny  became  fixed  for 
ever. 

Melancholy  forebodings  possessed  the  mind  of 
the  old  earl  .*  although  himself  a  stranger  to  Ire- 
land, still  the  intercourse  he  had  always  main- 
iained  with  those  Irish  families  of  his  own  creed 
and  politics^  who  occasionally  visited  Paris,  enabled 
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him  to  form  a  sounder  judgment  than  his  deluded 
child,  on  the  pretensions  of  the  son-in-law  she  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  learned  that  his  family  castle 
and  estate  were  hut  as  shadows :  all  that  remained 
of  that  estate^  dilapidated  and  impoverished  by  a 
line  of  prodigal  predecessors,  had  passed  from  him 
to  his  brother,  whose  frugality  had  rescued  it  from 
total  ruin  and  alienation.  Then,  agun,  his  long 
absences  from  his  native  country,  without  any  visi- 
ble resources  in  Paris,  placed  the  character  of 
Roche  in  a  very  doubtfiil  point  of  view  in  the  eyes 
of  the  cautious  parent.  But  the  daughter's  passion, 
and  Roche's  importunity,  outweighed  a  father's 
admonition,  and,  eventually,  commands :  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  to  forge  the  fetters  of  her  future 
sorrow,  was  performed  in  secret  by  the  ever-med- 
dling Friar  John,  who  seemed  to  have  been  bom 
the  evil  genius  of  that  luckless  family ! 

This  marriage  was  fraught  with  all  the  cares  and 
evils  which  a  clandestine  union,  formed  against  a 
fond  parent's  wishes,  invariably  produces ;  but  its 
natural  effects  could  not  be  long  concealed,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  weeping,  humbled 
daughter,  on  her  knees,  confessed  the  important 
secret,  imploring  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  an 
offended  father !  The  poor  old  earl,  who  had  him- 
self been  a  ^*  man  of  sorrows,"  mingled  his  tears 
with  those  of  his  still  beloved  child ;  and,  although 
he  Qould  not  at  once  pardon,  he  did  not  too  harshly 
chide  the  disobedience  of  the  last  remaining  branch 
of  his  ancient  house  and  name :  but  it  required 
some  time  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  meet  her 
husband;  of  whom,  from  the  first,  he  had  felt 
an  insurmountable  distrust  and  fear.  Time,  how- 
ever, and  the  peace  of  one  so  dear  to  him,  the  sole 
object  of  his  earthly  thoughts,  softened  this  feeling 
into  one  of  gentle  forbearance ;  which  the  grateful 
daughter  repaid  by  the  most  devoted  attention  to 
his  increasing  infirmities. 

Roche,  on  leaving  Paris  a  few  months  after  his 
marriage,  was  profuse  of  his  flattering  promises  ; 
only  separating  himself,  as  he  stated,  for  a  brief 
period,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
removal  of  his  bride  to  his  Irish  estate  and  heredi- 
tary castle,  where,  as  he  boasted,  she  should  pre- 
side over  an  establishment  worthy  of  her  birth  and 
ancestry.  Year  after  year  did  he  thus  delude  his 
fond  and  faithful  wife,  with  a  stoiy  hatched  in 
fraud,  and  continued  in  falsehood.  He  always 
found  some  plausible  and,  as  he  represented  it, 
powerful  reason,  for  passing  half  the  year  away 
from  his  wife  and  infant  son,  whom  the  anxious 
mother  had  placed  in  a  situation  better  calculated 
to  promote  his  comfort  and  happiness  than  the 
gloomy  hotel  in  St.  Germain ;  but,  on  each  revisit, 
liis  flattering  promises  were  renewed,  and,  of  course, 
broken.  A  woman's  love,  flattered  and  fostered  by 
the  apparently  unabated  fondness  of  the  idol  of  her 
heart,  is  blind  to  evety  fault  and  doubt ;  but  the 
old  earl  could  ill  reconcile  to  his  mind  this  boasted 
fondness  of  the  husband  with  his  long  absence  from 
his  too-confiding  wife :  this  he  delicately  hinted  to 
his  daughter,  and  pressed  her  to  demand  of  Roche 
the  fulfilment  of  his  voluntary  promise,  or  to  fix 
his  permanent  residence  in  France,  where,  in  addi* 
tion  to  whatever  fortune  he  might  himself  poseessi  I 


should  be  added  as  much  as  the  earl  could  spare  to 
support  their  rank  in  society,  with,  (as  the  earl 
expressed  it  in  tears,)  **  the  reversion  of  all  I  now 
possess,  at  that  period  which  cannot  now  be  dis- 
tant." This  kind  and  forgiving  declaration  of  the 
generous  earl  wrung  the  heart  of  the  young  coun- 
tess, and  awaked  suspicions  long  struggling  m  her 
breast  against  the  husband  of  her  unfortunate 
choice ;  for,  alas !  she  had,  in  moments  of  teJlde^ 
ness,  fondly  ui^ged  all  these  points  her  parent  had 
suggested,  but  met  with  a  cold,  and  sometimes 
peevish,  reproof  from  her  husband,  for  doubting  his 
honour. 

When  young  Edmund  had  passed  his  eighth 
year,  his  mother,  with  the  hope  of  awakening  a 
father's  feelings  to  a  sense  of  duty,  prevailed  on 
him  to  see  his  son,  after  being  estranged  &om  his 
sight  since  his  earliest  infancy.    The  impression 
made  on    Roche  by  this  interview,  revived  the 
wavering  hopes  of  the  wretched  wife ;  but  those 
hopes  were  destined  to  be  wrecked.    Another  long 
and  painful  absence  left  her  a  prey  to  eveiy  saspi- 
cion  unfavourable  to  her  husband's  honour  and 
character;  his  name  became  publicly  talked  of; 
and  suspicion  soon  yielded  to  the  bitter  conviction 
that  she  had  sacrificed  herself  to  a  confirmed  and 
desperate  gamester !     Longer  to  love  him  was  im- 
possible ;  and,  alas,  to  hate  him  equally  so.    She 
almost  hated  and  despised  herself ^  for  so  readily 
becoming  the  dupe  of  his  arts,  and  her  own  weak- 
ness.   She  beheld  her  aged  parent  yielding  eveiy 
day  and  hour  to  the  intensity  of  his  sorrow,  and 
the  disappointment  of  his  fondest  and  roost  ten- 
derly cherished  hope.    Amidst  this  conflict  of  feel- 
ings, the  amiable  countess  sank  into  a  state  of 
apathetic  melancholy,  from  which  she  never  re- 
covered, except  during  the  few  days  preceding  her 
death,  which  she  passed  with  her  beloved  child. 
She  charitably  forbore  to  utter  one  sentence  of 
complaint  against  his  unfeeling  father :  but  while 
endeavouring  to  impress  on  his  tender  mind  his 
legitimate  claim  to  the  honours  of  her  family—an 
object  for  which,  from  her  earliest  years,  she  had 
been  an  enthusiast — she  forcibly  ui^;ed  on  him,  as 
her  last  injunction  and  departing  prayer,  to  assert 
them.    **  Pursue  them,  my  child,  from  youth  to 
manhood — ^from  manhood  to  the  grave !  Take  this 
honoured  badge  of  our  house  s  rights — ^The  Gbeex 
Gauntlbt — ^won  from  the  invader  on  the  field  of 
honour ;  preserve  it,  until  it  can  again  be  displayed 
in  our  ancient  hall.    There  may  be  some  living  to 
whom  the  memory  of  this  family  badge  is  dear, 
whose  great-grandsires  have  fought  under  its  ban- 
ners, and  who  may  have  listened  to  the  midnight 
tale  of  the  wandering  bard,  as  he  told  or  sung  the 
glories  of  the  founder  of  Kendillon  Castle." 

Young  Edmund  heard  his  dying  mother  a  last 
instructions  in  weeping  silence :  he  pressed  to  his 
lips  the  hand  which  bestowed  on  him  this  last  be- 
quest, without  understanding  the  weighty  import 
of  the  command  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  He 
only  thought,  witii  an  afflicted  hearty  on  his  dear 
expiring  mother — ^to  him  infinitely  more  dear  and 
precious  than  thrones  or  castles  !  Once  more  the 
oountese  grasped  her  Edmund,  and  attempted  to 
give  uttmnot  to  her  thoughts  t  but  the  lamp  of 
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life  WM  already  dimmed — her  child,  the  world, 
was  lort  to  her  view — and  her  last  earthly  effort 
was  to  piesB  him  to  her  boeom,  ere  she  breathed  her 
expiziiig  sigh  upon  his  moist  and  pallid  cheek. «  .  . 

Edmund  was  removed  hack  to  Versailles,  under 
the  cars  of  his  tutor,  where  he  remained  imtil  the 
retom  of  his  father  to  Paris.    The  disconsolate 
earl  was  dedrous  of  retaining  the  child  as  his 
adopted  heir ;  but  Roche,  who  professed,  and  no 
doubt  felt^  the  deepest  sorrow  at  the  untimely 
loss  of  his  much-loved,  though  unkindly-treated 
wife,  prevailed  on  him  to  permit  the  boy  to  ac- 
eompany  him  to  Ireland :  his  object  in  removing 
him  thither  for  a  time  being,  as  he  stated,  and, 
indeed,  truly  hoped,  to  secure  to  him  the  reversion 
of  that  remnant  of  the  family  estates  which  his 
brother  had  preserved.    At  that  period,  the  peace 
between  France  and  England  had  not  been  openly 
broken ;  hut,  in  the  contemplation  of  that  event, 
emissaries  had  been  despatched  into  various  coun- 
tries, to  communicate  whatever  might  prove  a  guide 
to  the  French  ministry  at  such  a  critical  moment. 
Friar  John  was  selected,  for  bis  talents,  address, 
snd  activity,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Ireland ; 
sad  to  foment  and  encourage  that  spirit  of  discon- 
tent, which  under  one  form  or  another  has  never 
ceased  to  afiHict  that  unhappy  country :  by  the  per- 
niciouB  influence  of  that  dangerous  enthusiast — 
(who,  to  all  his  crimes,  could  bring  but  one  virtue, 
the  love  of  country !) — ^Roche  became  a  TR^rroR ! 
After  his  final  disappearance  from  Dublin,  Roche 
went  ahroad  with  the  regiment  of  his  noble  father- 
in-law,  Hn  which,  as  the  representative  of  the  earl, 
he  was  honoured  with  the  provincial  rank  of 
Lieotenant-colonel.    His  period  of  sendee  abroad 
was  prolonged  far  beyond  his  expectations,  and 
jronng  Edmund  remained  in  Ireland  a  few  months 
too  long ;  for  the  death  of  the  old  earl  took  place 
but  three  months  before  the  friar  brought  him  to 
Paris :  but  whatever  property  remained,  was  secured 
to  him  by  his  grandfather  s  last  will.    Roche  was 
daily  expected  in  France.    Young  Edmund  felt 
each  day  of  his  delay  an  age  to  his  impatient  heart ; 
at  length  intelligence  readied  them  of  his  arrival 
at  Bordeaux.     Day  after  day  passed  in  fearful 
anxiety;  at  length  Colonel  La  Roche  presented 
himself :  but  what  an  awfiil  change  a  few  years  of 
foreign  service,  and  heavy  sorrow,  had  wrought  on 
that  once  splendid  frame.    The  late  handsome 
gallant  Roche,  now  worn  down  by  climate,  care, 
and,  alas !  by  the  stings  of  conscience,  to  a  sallow 
skeleton,  waa  but  the  fastly-fading  phantom  of  his 
former  self.    His  nerves  were  shattered;  and  he 
f^mujk  back  with  a  shriek  of  horror,  (as  if  a  snake 
hid  reared  itself  in  his  path,)  when  his  warm- 
hearted son  pressed  forward  to  bestow  his  dutifiil 
emhiaee,  in  whose  features  Roche  fancied  he  be- 
held those  of  his  lost  and  martyred  wife !    His 
Koaes,  for  the  moment^  wavered ;  but^  when  he 
looked  again,  and  saw  that  it  was  his  own  beloved 
Edmund,  in  all  the  grace  of  early  manhood,  who 
stood  before  him,  he  foU  upon  his  neck  with  all  a 
parent's  pride  and  fondness^  while  a  stream  of  tears 
poored  down  his  wasted  cheek.    He  was  compelled 
to  repair  to  his  chamber,  where  his  afifectionate  son 
was  his  constant  attendant*    The  unhappy  father 
».  LKxxix. — ^voL.  vni. 


recognised  in  the  growing  manliness  of  his  noble- 
minded  boy,  the  counterpart  of  his  early  self,  ere 
yet  the  demon  of  false  ambition,  and  the  accursed 
love  of  gold,  corrupted  his  once  ingenuous  heart* 
But  when  left  alone  to  his  reflections,  the  retro^ 
spect  of  the  past  brought  horror  to  his  soul ;  the 
&nhs  and  follies  of  twenty  years  were  wound  up 
by  the  crime  of  Treason  I — ^the  sense'  of  which 
rankled  in  his  heart,  a  festering  incurable  wound  I 
**  And  shall  my  boy — ^my  brave,  my  handsome 
Edmund — be  hereafter  branded  as  The  Tbaitob's 
Son?'*  The  thought  was  maddening;  but  there 
waa  one  beam  of  consolation  left  to  the  unhappy 
man,  which  broke  through  the  gloom  of  his  fevered 
mind.  '^Edmund  is  a  Frenchman  bom;  the  de- 
scendant of  a  despoiled  and  plundered  noble,  ancient 
in  blood,  high  in  ancestry,  and  brave  in  battle ; 
whose  only  crime  was  fidelity  to  his  lawful  Sovb- 
BBiON,  to  whom,  as  a  subject  and  a  peer,  he  had 
sworn  fealty,  even  to  the  death !  Edmund  is,  at 
least,  no  Traitor!''  These  were  the  audible  sen- 
timents which  burst  from  the  overburdened  breast 
of  the  distracted  parent,  as  he  paced  his  chamber 
with  flurried  step,  while  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
events  of  his  misspent  life.  Edmund,  who  had 
been  tempted,  by  filial  anxiety,  to  break  in  on  his 
father's  privacy,  only  heard  the  last  sentence — 
**  Edmund  is  at  least  no  Traitor,"  instantly  threw 
himself  into  bis  parent's  arms,  saying,  *^No, 
father,  no  traitor !  but  the  sworn  avenger  of  his 
noble  grandsire's  wrongs,  and  a  beloved  mother's 
sorrows.  Weak  and  powerless  as  we  are  at  present, 
the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  the  banner  of 
the  Green  Gauntlet  shall  once  more  proudly  float 
over  the  towers  of  Kendillon !"  A  deep  sigh,  and 
look  of  proud  admiration,  on  the  animated  coun- 
tenance of  his  enthusiastic  son,  expressed  more 
than  his  faltering  tongue  could  utter.  Roche  fluniar 
himself  on  his  couch ;  and,  after  some  moments' 
silence,  rose  and  said : — ^*  Time,  time,  my  Edmund, 
may  aid  our  cause.  America  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  her  oppressive 
tyrant ;  Ireland,  the  betrayed,  yet  still,  in  heart, 
unconquered  Ireland,  must  follow  in  the  march  of 
independence.  This  country  is  pledged  to  her  sup- 
port. Forty  thousand  citizen  soldiers*  are  in  arms 
to  assert  her  rights.  The  God  of  Justice  will  aid 
our  cause !  but  an  awful  storm  is  now  gathering 
over  the  destinies  of  France,  which  casts  its  dark 
and  awful  shadow  before.  Great  events  are  in  the 
womb  of  Time.  We  must  f>e  patient  and  watchful* 
You  are  yet  young,  my  son :  a  few  years'  active 
service  vrill  add  to  those  attainments  which  your 
fond  father's  heart  rejoices  to  acknowledge :  your 
destination  is  fixed :  in  a  few  short  weeks  you  must 
depart  for  St  Domingo,  to  join  your  late  grand- 
sire's  regiment,  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
command  for  the  last  five  years.  It  bears  your 
ancestral  name,  ajid  you  may  aspire,  should  fate 
spare  you,  to  the  honour  of  being,  at  some  future 
day,  its  chief!  The  good  king  has  not  bestowed 
it  since  the  earl's  death ;  and  it  is  rumoured  that 
it  is  reserved  for  me.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you,  my 
Edmund,  must  commence  your  career  as  a  volun- 
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teer  in  the  ranks  for  one  campaign :  it  is  an  ho- 
nourable ordeal,  submitted  to  by  the  Fitzjamesee^ 
the  Conwaysy  the  O^Connells,  Uie  Walsh  de  Ser- 
jentSy  the  Dillons,  and  Clonards  of  the  last  age :  it  b 
a  proud  humiliation,  to  which  the  descendant  of  the 
noble  house  of  Kendillon  will  not  fail  to  do  credit." 

Edmund  felt  too  much  elated  at  the  prospect  of 
employment  in  the  field  of  honour,  to  offer  the 
slightest  objection  to  his  father's  proposition.  The 
father's  health  and  spirits  appeared  to  rally  under 
the  excitement  of  meeting  a  son  of  whom  he  might 
feel  so  justly  proud.  He  made  the  effort  to  appear 
at  Court,  where  he  presented  young  Edmund  to  the 
mild  and  amiable  Louis,  and  also  to  his  ill-fated 
partner,  the  beautiful  Maria  Antoinette,  then  the 
brightest  star  in  the  galaxy  of  royalty,  the  dazgling 
jqueen  of  beauty,  and  the  idol  of  that  strange,  in- 
constant people,  who,  in  a  few  short  years,  led  her, 
a  broken-hearted  mother  and  a  widowed  queen, 
amidst  the  din  of  their  brutal  shouts  and  execra- 
tions, to  a  public  and  ignominious  death! 

Colonel  La  Roche  was  complimented  by  his  gra- 
cious sovereign  on  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  young 
soldier;  and  as  personal  atfractions,  such  as  Ed- 
mund possessed,  nerer  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
gay,  incautious  Maria  Antoinette,  he  was  honoured 
with  her  majestjr's  especial  favour  and  notice.  At 
this  Court-day  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  his  especial 
favour,  and  in  approbation  of  La  Roche's  services, 
presented  him  with  the  regiment  which  his  ances- 
tor had  bestowed  on  the  first  exiled  earl, — a  dis- 
tinction which  he  was  not  long  destined  to  enjoy! 

The  day  which  was  to  separate  him  from  his 
every-day-more-loved  Edmund,  nowfast  approach- 
ed ;  and  the  father's  heart  sank  at  the  thought  that 
such  separation  would  be  eternal  I  He  once  more 
relapsed  into  an  alarming  state  of  health,  aggra- 
vated by  the  terrors  of  his  approaching  loss,  and 
the  sad  review  of  his  wasted  life :  the  errors  of  his 
criminal  career  then  hurried  before  him  in  threat- 
ening array;  his  cruel  neglect  of  an  amiable  and 
too-confiding  wife,  whose  peace  he  had  wrecked, 
whose  heart  he  had  broken  1  his  many  violations 
of  honour  and  integrity ;  the  ruin  of  female  virtue ; 
the  heartless  plunder  of  the  unsuspecting  victims 
of  his  gaming  arts ;  the  blood  which  he  had  shed 
in  lewd  and  wanton  quarrels,  to  sustain,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  honour  of  a  polluted,  worthless  fame, 
now  claimed  their  revenge,  and  smote  his  heart 
with  pangs  unutterable.  He  could,  with  difiiculty, 
go  through  the  sorrowful  task  of  leave-taking  with 
his  poor  Edmund,  after  which  he  sank  exhausted 
on  his  pillow.  The  son  lingered  until  next  morn- 
ing, when,  learning  that  his  father,  after  passing 
through  the  severe  struggle  of  the  previous  day, 
had  enjoyed  some  hours  of  deep  repose,  and  had 
awoke  re£re8hed,comforted,  and  improved  in  health, 
the  afiectionate  Edmund  took  his  departure,  accom- 
panied to  his  port  of  embarkation  by  the  guardian 
friar. 

Edmund  had  not  long  reached  his  destination, 
ere  death  terminated  the  worldly  woes  of  his  guilty 
and  unfortunate  father.  Young  Roche's  reception 
at  his  regiment  was  as  flattering  as  his  most  ardent 
hopes  could  expect.  Whatever  had  been  the  errors 
of  his  father's  former  life,  he  seemed  to  have  felt 


the  necessity  of  establishing  a  better  funs.  His 
name  and  features  proved  a  ready  passport  to  the 
respect  and  good-vrill  of  all  the  corps ;  and  when 
the  sad  intelligence  of  his  father's  death  leached 
him,  he  f oimd  much  relief  in  the  general  sympathy 
of  his  brother-officers,  who,  like  himself,  wen 
strangers  to  his  crimes^  and  only  knew  hun  by  his 
virtues. 

Poor  Edmund  felt  that,  with  the  exoeptibii  of 
his  kind  uncle,  he  now  stood  alone  in  the  world, 
without  a  relative— without  a  country  that  he 
could  call  his  home  I  It  happened,  fortunately  for 
his  peace  of  mind,  that  his  first  year's  service  was 
one  of  such  perpetual  labour  and  activity,  as  to 
afford  him  no  time  to  brood  over  his  distreseing 
reflections.  Yet  he  often  looked,  with  moistened 
eyes  and  with  flattering  hopes,  on  lus  dear  mother^s 
gift — ^the  Green  Gauntiet !  It  was  an  embroidered 
glove  of  green  velvety  studded  on  the  back  with  cost- 
ly emeralds.  An  ancient  legend  ascribed  to  it  the 
virtue  of  protecting  the  person  of  the  bearer  from 
tiie  perils  of  fire,  of  battle,  or  of  shipwreck ;  but  it 
was  not  those  supposed  virtues  which  endeared  it 
to  the  heart  of  Edmund :  his  fond  recollections  of 
his  beloved  mother  gave  it  aU  its  value,  and  on 
her  dying  injunctions  he  often  pondered  with 
mixed  feelings  of  hope  and  despair.  His  proba- 
tionary year  having  expired,  the  commission  of 
lieutenant,  which  he  then  received,  was  quickly 
followed  by  that  of  captain ;  sent  out  &om  France, 
after  his  father's  death,  as  a  testimony  of  respect 
to  his  memory  and  services. 

Edmund's  heart  sank  within  him  when,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  he  found  his  regiment  set 
down  for  a  seven-years*  tour  of  duty  in  the  West 
Indies.  At  length  time  brought  about  that  por- 
tentous event  The  French  Rsvolution,  which, 
though  long  foreseen  and  intensely  dreaded,  burst 
as  a  moral  earthquake  on  astonished  Europe,  np- 
rooting  all  those  institutions  which  had,  in  fatal 
security,  been  deemed  impregnable;  implanting  a 
new  and  dangerous  popular  sentiment,  which  still 
agitates  the  world.  The  flame  of  liberty,  which  at 
first  spread  its  dazzling  blaze  over  the  parent  coun- 
try, soon  illumined  the  dark  children  of  Africa, 
forming  the  slave  population  of  her  colonies,— a 
race  which  had  long  thirsted  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  ages  on  that  refined  and  luxurious  minority,  hy 
whom  they  were  bound  in  chains  of  submission. 
Emissaries  were  soon  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to 
fraternize  the  sable  citizens  of  all  the  French 
islands :  partial  revolts  arose  in  almost  every  settle- 
ment ;  fierce  and  bloody  were  the  contests  for  as- 
cendancy and  dominion ;  but,  for  a  time,  the  royal 
cause  withstood  each  revolutionary  assault. 

Watching  a  favourable  opportunity,  a  little  band 
of  royalists  seized  on  an  American  schooner  (whose 
crew  they  quickly  brought  over  to  their  purpose ;) 
and,  under  cover  of  the  night,  spread  thdr  sails  on 
the  bosom  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  hoping  to  reach 
the  American  continent,  firom  whence  Uiey  might 
obtaiin  a  passage  to  England,  and  ultimately  join 
the  allied  army  then  invading  France ;  but  they 
were  not  destined  to  tread  the  shores  of  America. 
Two  days  had  not  elapsed  before  they  were  cap- 
tured by  a  British  frigate,  which  had  been  de- 
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Bpatehed  ''MaMm«"th0gmidQaTalan4milit8i7 
expedition  against  the  French  West  India  possea- 
sionsy  under  Sir  John  Jervis  and  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
whose  powerfdl  armament  was  then  in  those  seas» 
and  expected,  ^m  day  to  day,  at  the  lendezYous 
ofBarbadoes. 

In  the  coone  of  ten  days,  the  expedition  had 
lesched  Barbadoes,  wheh  the  refugees  were  pre- 
sented. The  senior  officer  was  first  examined.  He 
gave  general  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
garrison,  as  well  as  the  irregolar  forces  at  the 
Kvenl  islands.  The  six  royalist  officers  were  left 
at  Barbadoes,  on  parole,  with  the  assurance  of  a 
pasBge  to  England  in  the  first  Europe«bound  man- 
of-war. 

Our  heio  and  his  companions  reached  England 
in  safety,  haying  been  treated  with  the  utmost 
liberality  by  the  naval  officer  to  whose  charge  they 
had  been  committed.    On  detailing  to  the  British 
Government  the  events  which  preceded,  and  induced 
their  desertion  of  the  Republican  standard,  they 
were  offisred  commissions  in  the  regiments  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  then  being  raised  in  Ireland,  under  the 
names  and  colonelcies  of  their  former  chiefs — an 
oflfer  which,  it  b  needless  to  say,  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted.    Edmund's  companions  joined  &ose  regi- 
ments under  whose  commanders  they  had  origi- 
nally g^raduated  ;  while  he  was  honoured  with  the 
majority  of  that  which  was  to  bear  his  maternal 
ineeetral  name.    Edmund  felt  that  the  stain  of 
tnaton  was  on  the  name  of  Roche,  and  sought  to 
wipe  it  out.    He  accordingly  volunteered  his  ser- 
rices  with  the  army  cm  the  continent,  then  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  pending  the 
eompletion  of  his  regiment.  His  o£Fer  was  accepted ; 
and  he  repaired  to  his  Royal  Highness*  head- 
quarters, with  the  appointment  as  Acting- Assistant 
Qnartermaster-Cjeneral.    It  so  happened,  that  the 
first  service  in  which  his  courage  and  talents  were 
called  into  action,  fully  established  the  superiority 
of  both.  The  British  army  having  been  compelled  to 
nuike  a  sudden  retrograde  movement,  a  detachment 
of  British  cavalry,  employed  on  a  distant  reconnois- 
lance,  was  unfortunately  cut  off;  and  its  sacrifice, 
or  capture  by  day-break,  appeared  inevitable,  being 
henmisdinpnone  side  by  the  right  wing  of  iheenemy 
and  by  the  river  Waal,  on  the  other  by  the  Frendi 
army.    Edmund  proposed  to  attempt  its  release  at 
ereiy  peril,  and  was  allowed  to  undertake  the 
dangerous  service.    Availing  himself  of  the  shade 
of  evening,  he  found  means,  by  a  long  detour,  to 
escape  the  observation  of  the  French  sentries,  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  river,  whose  stations  he 
had  carefully  noticed,  and  reached  the  detachment 
(whose  unfortunate  position  was  as  yet  unknown 
to  the  enemy)  just  as  the  officer  in  command  had 
fermed  the  desperate  resolution  of  attempting  to 
eat  his  way  through  the  French  piquets,  or  perish 
in  the  daring  attempt.    After  a  short  conference,  he 
placed  himself  and  his  detachment  unreservedly 
tuider  Major  Roche's  orders.  'Twas  near  the  hour 
of  ten,  the  night  dark  and  hasy  •    Edmund  ordered 
the  dragoons  to  advance  in  the  strictest  silence, 
each  man  carrying  the  scabbard  of  his  sabre  tmder 
his  left  arm,  to  giuurd  against  its  clattering;  eaehfile 
te  kisp  lii»  ey«  iljBsd  eB  Ui  inoasdiat^  kadw«    In 


this  silent  order  thsy  proceeded,  Edmund  and  the 
officer  in  front,  until  their  arrival  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  post  where  he  calculated  they  would 
encounter  the  first  sentineL  Edmund  then  die* 
mounted,  and  with  pistol  in  hand  turned  off  in  an 
oblique  direction,  desiring  the  officer  and  detach- 
ment to  move  gently  on,  to  await  the  sentry's 
challenge  for  the  parole.  Edmund  was  correct  aa 
to  the  distance ;  and  seeing  the  drowsy  sentry  open 
to  attack,  sprung  upon  him  ere  he  could  raise  his 
voice  or  musket>  and  in  an  instant  brought  him  to 
ths  ground,  gagged  by  his  handkerchief.  With  a 
pistol  to  hb  temple,  he  extorted  the  parole  in  a 
stifled  whisper,  when  the  handkerchief  was  drawn 
tight  through  his  mouth,  and  tied  behind  his  neck ; 
his  arms  were  pinioned  by  Edmund,  with  his  sash, 
his  legs  by  the  strap  of  his  own  musket,  &om  which 
Edmund  took  the  precaution  to  dislodge  the  flint. 
Thus  having  securely  bound  the  sentry,  Edmund 
advanced  to  meet  the  detachment,  when,  in  a  loud 
voice,  he  challenged  with  the  usual.*' Qui  viva?" 
Encouraged  by  his  first  success,  he  sprung  upon 
his  horse,  and  leaving  the  overpowered  sentry  in 
that  helpless  state  in  which,  before  another  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  was  discovered,  boldly  pushed  on  at 
a  trot.  Arrived  at  the  next  post,  his  ears  were 
saluted  with  the 

**  Qui  Vive  V*  of  the  sentineL 

^'RepublicainFran^ais,"  answered  £dmiuid,with 
the  pure  French  accent. 

^  Avanoez,  et  donnez  la  parole.'' 

Edmund  advancing  nearly  to  the  point  of  tha 
bayonet,  answered  in  a  low  deep  tono-^ 

"LaVictoirer 

**  Passes,   mon  Colonel,"  replied   the   8entl7. 
«VivekRepubliquer 

**  Aliens,  mes  citoyens,"  cried  Edmund  to  the 
dragoons.    **  Vive  la  Republique  !"* 

The  sentry  resumed  his  silent  walk,  while  Ed« 
mund  and  the  detachment  (which  had  naturally 
been  mistaken  for  the  rounds  of  the  visiting  field- 
officer  of  the  night)  pushed  on  at  a  good  pace,  still 
on  the  flank  of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and 
almost  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  when  he  took  a 
moment's  breath  to  give  his  farther  orders.  ^  Keep 
that  star,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  northern  con- 
stellation, **  in  sight :  there  lies  our  course.  At  the 
word  Gallop,  follow  mb  !  we  must  have  no  firing. 
SUenee  and  the  sabre !  my  men,  are  what  we  must 
trust  to."  Bounds  resembling  the  tramp  and  clatter 
of  cavalry  in  the  rear,  at  that  moment  broke  on  the 
ear  of  the  anxious  Edmund ;  again  they  were  heard, 
and  nearer !  **  Now,"  cried  our  hero,  "  the  mo- 
ment fi)r  action  has  arrived;  we  can  no  longer 
conceal  ourselves !  Forward  !  and  cut  down  all 
WHO  OPPOSE  Tou  !'*  This  was  the  very  order  they 
all  panted  to  receive :  in  a  few  moments  they  were 
challenged  by  the  quarter-guard.  Edmunds  hur- 
ried reply  to  the  challenge  for  the  parole  did  not 
seem  quite  satis&ctory  to  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
whose  men,  while  hakily  turning  out  for  action, 
were  rode  over,  trampled  on,  and  cut  down  by  the 
brave  detachment.     An  ill-directed  ^le,  which 


*  These  were  the  terms  of  challeiige  and  reply  daring 
tiie  tot  years  of  the  war  of  ^«  iUvohitto. 
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slightly  wounded  a  few  of  the  hones,  only  aided 
their  flight,  as  by  its  flash  they  were  the  more 
clearly  directed  to  the  track  of  their  gallant  leader, 
whose  sword  gleamed  in  the  sadden  blaze.  The 
last  ontlying  piquet  had  yet  to  be  passed :  in  their 
front  a  platoon  awaited  them  with  levelled  muskets ; 
in  their  rear,  the  noise  of  pursuing  cavalry  became 
each  moment  more  distinct.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, Edmund  reined  up  to  order  ^e  detachment 
to  advance  in  line  and  extend  themselves,  then 
proceed  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  Thb  instruction 
obeyed,  the  word  ^  Gallop"  !  sent  them  on  like  a 
whirlwind.  The  volley  by  which  they  were  met, 
did  some  partial  injury  botii  to  men  and  horses,  but 
was  instantly  avenged  by  the  yawning  gashes  of 
the  British  sabre.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy 
had  been  passed ;  their  route  now  happily  lay  over 
an  unbroken  plain,  and  within  less  than  a  mile  of 
the  British  lines,  which  they  shortly  reached,  un- 
diminished in  numbers,  and  unsubdued  in  spirit, 
but  not  without  some  damage  in  wounds — ^fortu- 
nately none  mortal.  Never  did  men  behave  with 
more  steadiness  and  courage. 

This  exploit,  trifling  as  it  must  appear  when 
blended  with  the  general  occurrences  of  the  cam- 
paign, nevertheless  created  a  powerful  sensation  at 
the  time  amongst  the  British  army ;  and  Ihe  highest 
encomiums  were  passed  on  him,  who  had  the  judg- 
ment to  plan,  and  the  Ixddness  to  execute,  such'  a 
desperate  rescue.  The  regiment  to  which  this 
gallant  detachment  had  been  so  fortunately  re- 
stored, was  one  which  had  ever  held  a  distinguished 
fame  in  the  military  annals  of  Great  Britain.  The 
officers  of  all  ranks  vied  with  each  other  to  afford 
proofs  of  their  admiration  and  grateful  feeling  to- 
wards our  hero— to  whom  this  was  a  proud  mo- 
ment, too  soon,  alas !  to  be  clouded  by  that  curse 
which  seemed  to  hang  over  his  existence,  converting 
each  transient  joy  to  future  misery. 

**  Will  honour  live  taith  ffnuf'  our  great  dramatic 
poet  asks,  and  wisely  answers,  '<No;  detraction 
wiU  not  let  it.'*  Thus  it  was  with  the  doomed 
Edmund.  Invidious  whispers  were  heard,  and  as 
basely  repeated,  injurious  to  the  fame  of  our  un- 
fortunate but  guiltless  hero.  The  ear  of  royalty 
was  poisoned ;  the  base  epithet  of  the  **  Traitor^s 
mm "  made  its  fatal  impression;  and  Edmund  found 
that  cordial  reception,  with  which  he  had  been  for 
a  few  days  honoured,  sinking  hour  by  hour  into 
cold  and  distant  civility,  or  marked  distrust. 
Amongst  the  whole  army,  Edmund  could  not  trace 
the  originator  of  that  base  scandal,  under  which  he 
in  silence  wmced,  unless  he  fixed  the  foul  deed  on 
an  object  so  contemptible,  as  to  be  at  once  beneath 
his  anger,  as  well  as  protected  by  age  and  infirmity 
from  tile  demands  of  injured  honour.  This  person 
was  an  old  half-maniac  Lieutenant-colonel  of 
Biiigoon  Guards ;  an  Irishman.  Edmund,  on  him, 
with  justice^  fixed  as  his  traducer.  Moie  than 
thirty  years  before  he  had  been  "pinked"  and 
disarmed  by  the  celebrated  Mun  Roche,  in  a  cho- 
colate-house rencontre  in  Dublin.  His  hatred  to 
the  name  and  blood,  strengthened  with  his  years 
and  infirmities ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  him,  of  revenging  on  the  guiltless  and 
gallant  son  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  himself  by  the 


guilty  but  no  less  gallant  father,  over  whose  fitolts 
the  grave  should  have  thrown  a  shield. 

ll^at  coldness,  which  is  the  more  deeply  felt, 
because  pride  forbids  inqniry  as  to  its  cause,  chilled 
our  hero's  rising  spirit,  and  crashed  those  hopes 
which  the  acknowledgment  of  his  merits  had  lately 
inspired ;  but  the  frown  of  royalty  was  upon  him. 
Of  the  many  who  were  of  late  so  profiue  m  the 
offers  of  their  friendship,  all  became  cold  and  silent, 
save  the  officers  of  the  brave  dragoons,  to  whose 
regiment  he  had  rendered  such  an  important  se^ 
vice.  That  gallant  corps  never  for  a  moment 
slackened  in  their  warmest  hospitality ;  and,  al- 
though delicacy  for  the  feelings  of  an  injured  man 
forbade  all  allusion  to  his  altered  reception  at  head- 
quarters, enough  was  said  and  shown,  to  oonTince 
Edmund,  that  there  he  would  ever  find  a  brave 
soldier's  welcome. 

The  hopes  of  conquest  with  which  the  allied 
army  took  the  field  against  the  undisciplined  re- 
publicans (or  **sans  culotteey*  as  they  were  con- 
temptuously termed,)  in  time  yielded  to  more  sober 
speculations.  The  veteran  armies  of  some  of  the 
great  Continental  States  were  all  but  annihilated 
by  the  self-taught  warriors  of  the  *^  bonnet  ronge ;" 
and  the  once- vaunted  march  to  Paris  soon  dwindled 
into  a  rapid  retreat  on  their  respective  frontiers. 
The  movements  of  the  British  troops  were  more 
critical :  their  safety  could  only  be  found  in  their 
floating  castles ;  and  to  that  extremity  they  came 
at  last.  The  royal  conunander,  leaving  the  army 
to  conclude  the  campaign  as  it  best  could,  took  his 
hurried  departure  for  England  before  Uie  winter 
set  in ;  the  Hollander,  trusting  to  his  native  swamps, 
doggedly  returned  to  their  protection,  (together 
with  the  cavalry,  and  a  portion  of  the  infantiy,  of 
the  British  army ;)  but  a  hard  winter  formed  a 
flinty  passage  for  the  pursuit  of  the  half  naked 
republicans^  and,  ere  long.  General  Pichegrue 
taught  the  phlegmatic  Dutchman  and  the  dainty 
Briton  the  delicacy  of  a  meal  of  horse-flesh ! 

On  the  return  of  the  army  to  the  luxury  of  Eng- 
lish quarters,  all  the  officers  of  the  general  staff 
were  honoured  with  a  step  of  brevet  promotion, 
with  the  exception  of  the  gallant  Edmund !  His 
liame  *^  did  not  appear  on  His  JRoyal  Hiffhnes^  lia*' 
The  regiment  to  which  our  hero  was  appointed 
major  having  been  completed  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  received  orders  for  immediate  embarkation 
for  the  West  Indies.  To  Edmund,  neither  dis- 
tance, clime,  or  danger,  formed  any  obstacle  to  his 
ready  service ;  but,  with  the  sting  of  unmerited 
personal  neglect  still  rankling  in  his  honoorahle 
heart,  and  the  more  recent  insult  of  being  passed 
over  in  an  all  but  general  brevet,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  make  an  humble  remonstrance,  and  placed  his 
name  on  his  Royal  Highness'  list  for  an  audience. 
Rash  man !  could  no  friend  be  found  to  whisper  to 
you  that 

"  They  never  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong"  1 

that  your  country,  creed,  and  talents^  were  all 
mortal  offences  in  the  mind  of  intolerance  and 
bigotry  ?  No :  poor  Edmund  had  many  admirers ; 
but  friendship  is  a  rarely  exhibited  virtue  in  the 
British  anny,  when  its  exercise  has  too  «»ftcn 
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proTed  iihe  down&U  of  the  hopes  of  many  a  noble 
heuil 

£dmimd,  on  his  appointed  day,  appeared  before 
the  nkutrious  Duke,  and  was  received  with  dis- 
duDM  ciTility  and  averted  eye.  Having  heard 
Edmund's  energetic,  but  still  most  guarded,  re- 
qwctfnl  remonstrance,  his  Royal  Highness  made 
his  bow  of  dismisBion,  saying — ^  Yonr  churns, 
Major  Roche,  shall  be  noted." 

Edmimd  replied — **  It  is  known  to  yonr  Royal 
Hig^esB  that  I  am  nnder  orders  for  foreign  ser- 
vice; and  it  would  be  highly  honourable  to  my 
feelings,  and,  I  humbly  trust,  not  beyond  my  de- 
serts, should  your  Royal  Highness  condescend  to 
reconsider  my  case,  and,  even  now^  honour  me  with 
jonr  royal  recommendation  for  that  brevet  rank, 
to  which,  I  most  humbly  submit,  my  services  have 
afforded  me  a  just  claim." 

^iStr,"  answered  the  Duke,  ^  I  have  said  your 
dainu  are  naM — ^you  will  immediately  join  your 
regiment  I" 

Edmund  (with  a  look  that  astonished  the  prince 
ssd  soldier)  replied — **  That,  I  nevbr  will.  Sib." 
Thou,  with  a  profound  bow,  he  left  the  Royal 
Duke,  to  expend  the  outpourings  of  his  wrath  on 
his  ohsequious  secretary,  whom  a  hurried  ring  of 
his  private  bell  brought  to  his  presence.  Edmund 
anticipated  their  plans  for  getting  rid  of  him,  by 
gending  in  his  resignation  that  very  night,  which 
vas  eagerly  accepted,  and  a  Hcrtt^Qwxrdi  hanger^ 
OS  appeared  in  tiie  next  Qaeette  for  the  majority 


thus  vacated.  Here  poor  Edmund's  connexion 
with  the  British  army  ceased,  and  for  ever !  His 
views  were  now  fixed  on  Ireland :  there,  at  least, 
he  had  a  temporary  home.  His  circumstances, 
too,  were  not  low :  he  possessed  upwards  of  five 
thousand  pounds,  inherited  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  which  his  prudent  uncle  had  the  fore- 
sight to  withdraw  from  France,  and  place  in  the 
British  funds,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
volution. But  what  must  have  been  his  horror, 
— ^his  despair,— on  learning  that  this  beloved  uncle 
—this  only  tie  which  bound  him  to  earth — ^was, 
at  the  very  moment  he  so  rashly  threw  his  com- 
mission at  the  feet  of  majesty,  a  prisoner  in  Dub- 
lin Castle,  on  a  charge  of  High  Treason  !  And 
the  afiectionate  nephew  lost  not  a  moment  in 
setting  off  for  the  scene  of  his  dear  relative's  cap- 
tivity ;  but  he  was  little  aware  of  the  despotic  sway 
exercised  over  life,  liberty,  and  property,  in  that 
unhappy  country,  by  a  Government  at  that  period 
equally  strangers  to  humanity  and  justice.  Month 
after  month  passed,  while  the  tools  of  a  sanguinary 
faction  were  employed  in  the  base  attempt  to  con- 
coct proofs  of  sedition  against  the  unfortunate  pri- 
soner, Walter.  It  was  by  one  of  those  vampires, 
called  Government  informers,  that  Walter  Roche 
had  been  denounced  ;  but  the  vile  attempts  of  this 
furious  faction  were  frustrated  by  the  resumption 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

CTo  be  wnHnued.} 
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Wanr  April  arrayed  in  bis  smiles  and  his  firowns. 
Walks  down  the  green  valleys,  and  over  the  downs. 
With  joong  ^ring  in  her  garlands  of  primroses  drest, 
Leaning  ftill  on  his  arm,  and  oft  by  him  earessed ; 
0  then  'tis  delightfiil,  when  Evening  reigns, 
To  roTe  by  the  groves  in  the  green  grassy  lanes, 
And  lirt  to  the  madrigali  song  by  the  trees, 
AiacTMs  them  is  wafting  the  wing  of  the  breeze ; 
Their  half-naked  arms  round  each  other  they  fling. 
And  of  nnalloyed  pleasnres  they  cheerily  sing. 

0  they  sing  of  the  odours  that  live  in  the  air ; 
Of  the  bright  silken  garments  they  quickly  shall  wear ; 
Of  the  nosegays  that  shortly  will  blush  on  their  breasts. 
And  bloom  in  their  hands,  and  embellish  their  crests  ; 
How  the  lephyrs  will  oome  with  their  lineaments  fair. 
And  kiss  them,  and  play  with  their  beautiftil  hair ; 
Hov  the  warblers  of  heaven  in  love  with  their  eharms, 
Shan  eome  and  repose  in  their  out-reaohing  arms, 
Aad  carol  their  holiest  ditties  away, 
hi  the  ears  of  the  Morning  the  Eve  and  the  Day  ; 
How  the  dews  will  bespangle  their  emerald  dresses, 
When  Ni|^t»  gemmed  with  stars,  the  Earth's  fair  lip 


How  the  sky  will  nnveO  its  blue  fkoe  clad  in  smiles, 
And  thsdouds  ahine  like  crowns  on  the  heads  ef  the  hills. 

Whea  the  dart:  wing  of  Tempest  the  welkin  enshrouds. 
How  the  Rains  will  leap  forth  from  the  hands  of  the 
Qottds, 


When  Summer  is  seorehing  Earth's  brow  with  his 

beams. 
And  bathe  their  green  temples  m  hyaline  streams : 
How  the  young  leaves  their  ohildren  will  dance  in  the 

And  flutter,  and  tell  to  them  many  a  tale : 
And  how  they  will  gently  repose  them  to  sleep, 
When  Cynthia  beholds  her  bright  &oe  hi  the  deep. 

And  they  ring  how  the  wild  flowers  will  bloom  at 
theb  feet, 
Regaling  the  air  with  their  fragrancies  sweet ; 
How  the  streamlets,  set  free  by  the  icy  chains  made 
By  the  rude  hand  of  Winter,  will  leap  in  their  shade. 
And  laugh  with  their  dimpled  eheeks  all  the  long  day. 
As  they  fling -on  the  campion  their  silvery  spray  ; 
How  Passion  and  Beauty  will  oome  to  their  groves. 
And  blush  on  each  other,  and  breathe  out  their  loves. 

Come  here  Sloth,  and  Labour!  Come  here  Want  aad 

Thrall; 
Come  leave  the  thronged  streets,  the  loom,  bench,  and 

the  stall; 
Come  away  from  the  bottle  and  fly  from  the  can ; 
Bring  here  your  worn  frames  and  your  risages  wan ; 
For  now  'tis  delightftil  while  Evenhig  reigns. 
To  rove  by  the  groves  hi  the  green  grassy  hmes. 
And  list  to  the  saadrigaLi  sung  by  the  trees. 
As  across  them  Is  brushing  the  wing  cf  the  breeze. 

T.K. 
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Manmri  and  Oitstam  of  the  Japanete  in  the  Ninfi' 
Umth  Centwy.  From  recent  Dutch  visiters  to 
Japaiiy  and  the  German  of  Dr.  Fr.  Von  Siehold. 
1  vol.  pp.  423. 

This  careM  compilation  giyes  the  most  complete  pic- 
ture which  the  English  public  has  yet  receiyed  of  this 
singular  and  hermetically-sealed  insular  empire,  mainly 
because,  in  forming  it,  every  available  authority  has  been 
employed.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Portuguese  traders,  two  centuries  since,  little,  until 
comparatively  of  late,  has  been  heard  of  this  remark- 
able people ;  who  might  in  the  interral,  for  all  that  was 
known  of  them  to  other  nations,  have  as  well  disappeared 
from  among  the  families  of  the  earth.  Of  late  the  mem- 
bers of  the  small  Dutch  factory,  imprisoned  on  a  point 
near*  the  coast  of  Japan,  the  Dutch  being  the  only 
European  people  permitted  to  hold  any  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  that  country,  have,  in  emulation  of  the 
English,  the  French,  and  Russians,  begun  to  keep  jour- 
nals of  what  they  have  seen  and  learned  on  their  per- 
mitted journeys  to  the  capital,  to  pay  court  and  tri- 
bute ;  or  in  their  restricted  association  with  the  natives. 
The  whole  foreign  trade  of  Japan  is  limited  to  cargoes 
of  copper  and  camphor  for  two  Dutch  ships  which  come 
annually  to  the  fkctory,  and  a  few  Chinese  junks, — ^the 
whole  amount  of  the  commerce  being  under  £200,000. 
Japan  is  a  country  blessed  above  all  others,  by  living 
wholly  within  itself,  and  by,  in  all  things,  highly  valuing 
the  wisdom  of  its  ancestors.  Custom  and  usage  are  omni- 
potent, and,  together  with  superstition,  present  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  farther  progress  in  civilisation. 
They  still  prefer  the  matchlock  to  the  musket,  because  the 
want  of  flints  in  their  own  country  might  make  them 
dependent  upon  foreigners  1  But  even  in  the  hermetically- 
sealed  Japan,  there  is  a  little  smuggling,  though  the  re- 
gulations under  which  the  Dutch  Factory  is  allowed  to 
remain  are  rigid  and  jealous  to  the  utmost  degree. 

The  Japanese  are  eyidently  of  the  Mongol  race,  and  their 
customs  and*  manners  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Chinese,  with  many  differences  and  peculi- 
arities. Their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has 
been  derived  from  China,  though  the  insular  empire — 
the  kingdom  of  three  thousand  islands—has  made  less  ad- 
vancement in  civilisation.  The  different  kinds  of  religion, 
and  the  form  of  government,  though  much  has  been  said 
about  them,  are,  we  apprehend,  still  but  imperfectly 
known.  Abundant  absurdities  and  superstitions,  as  may 
be  expected,  mingle  with  both.  The  mikado  or  supreme 
sovereign,  the  grand  lama  of  Japan,  is  aver-ruUd  by  a 
kind  of  viceroy ;  the  ziogoon,  who  in  turn  is  ruled  by 
a  Council  of  State,  fixed  in  the  capital  of  Yedo,  who 
appoint  governors  to  all  the  proyincee,  who  again 
appoint  their  own  subordinate  officers.  It  is  quite  like 
the  House  that  Jack  built 

The  narrative  of  a  journey  made  by  the  Dutch  Em- 
bassy, (if  it  deserre  so  dignified  a  name,)  to  the  capital 
TedOf  as  it  is  here  spelled,  tells  more  about  the  country 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  jealous  exclu- 
sion and  watchfiilness  with  which  the  members  of  the 
embassy  were  treated,  though,  when  cooped  up,  they 
were  not  unkindly  used.  In  Japan^  the  system  of  efr- 
mnage  seems  at  complete  as  if  a  Foach^  were  at  the 


head  of  the  department,  or  an  Empeior  NicboUs.  The 
women  of  Japan  are  not  secluded  like  those  of  other 
eastern  nations,  and  it  is  said  that  their  education  is  as 
well  attended  to  as  that  of  the  other  sex ;  but  they  are 
without  legal  rights,  and  their  eyidence  is  inadmiwible 
in  a  court  of  justice.  The  husband  possesses  onlimited 
power  of  divoroe  ;  but  the  wife  c«n,under  no  plea,deB»nd 
a  separation  from  her  husband.  On  the  whole,  the  ani- 
versal  law  of  Woman  and  her  Master  is  not  inc^iatire 
in  Japan.  All  the  population  receive  the  elements  of 
education,  and  it  is  positively  asserted  that  there  is  not 
a  destitute  day-labourer  in  the  empire,  which  the  ex- 
clusive system  has  preserved  in  peace  for  two  centuries. 
This  is  inconceivable.  Disregard  of  life  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  this  singular  people.  The 
first  law  of  nature,  self-preseryation,  gives  way  before 
usage  and  etiquette.  To  practise  suicide,  by  ripping  np 
the  abdomen,  is  regarded  among  the  better  classes  ss  the 
point  of  honour;  and  it  forms  part  of  the  chiyalrooi 
education  of  boys  of  the  higher  orders  to  be  taught,— < 

The  whol^  mystery  of  the  Harchkirif  literally  mean* 
ing,  we  are  told,  ^  happy  despatch ;"  and  the  proper  ap- 
pellation of  tiie  abdomen-ripping,  by  which  a  well-bom 
man  is  often  compelled  to  terminate  his  existence.  They 
are  taught  not  only  the  proper  mode  of  performing  the 
operation,  and  the  sevexul  accompanying  ceremoniaUi 
varying  with  the  occasion,  and  with  the  consequent  pub- 
licity or  privacy,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  occasions, 
i.  e,  of  the  causes  and  situations,  which  render  this  form 
of  suicide  imperatiTe  upon  a  gentleman.  Girls,  in  lien 
of  this  fearftil  indoctrination,  receive  lessons  in  the  craft 
of  the  needle,  with  every  species  of  ornamental  work,  in 
the  service  and  management  of  a  house,  and  in  whatever 
it  is  thought  may  be  useful  to  them  as  mothers  and  mis- 
tresses of  families. 

The  power  of  opinion  and  custom  is  even  more  strongly 
displayed  in  this  remarkable  usage  than  in  the  SuUie  of 
the  Hindoo  widow.  A  man  of  any  consequence,  when  ac- 
cused  of  a  crime,  at  once  rips  himself  up,  and  thus  evades 
the  confiscation  of  his  property,  and  the  disgrace  to  his 
fejnily,  consequent  upon  a  trial  from,  which  there  is  pro- 
bably little  chance  of  acquittal.  Their  criminal  lawt  are 
sanguinary,  and  cruelty  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  customs.  The  man  who  mnst,  without  hesitation, 
rip  up  himself,  will  not  be  very  scrupulous  about  inflict- 
ing torture  on  his  neighbour.  As  the  French  nohlessei 
under  the  old  regime,  were  permitted  to  exile  themsehes 
from  court,  and  remain  secluded  in  their  cfaateaox,  so 
the  Japanese  courtiers  are  permitted  by  the  monarch, 
the  ziogoon,  to  perform  the  Aoro-Kri,  or  happf4e»p<itck 
— a  permission  equivalent  to  a  command. 

The  Jtf iAuKJo— the  highest,  or  spiritual  sovereign— is  of 
divine  descent,  and  is  not  permitted  to  meddle  in  affiurs, 
which  would  be  desecration  of  his  godlike  nature.  Nor 
is  it  properly  the  ziogo<mp  but  the  council  of  state,  who 
contrive  so  to  overwhelm  this  unfortunate  and  exalted  in- 
dividual with  the  obserrance  of  ceremonies  and  fiMtivals, 
that  he  has  no  time  for  government,  This  oouneil  is,  in 
fact,  the  reigning  power.  It  consists  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, either  hereditary,  or  •choaen  from  the  princes  and 
highest  nobility,  and  hae  a  president,  who  is  the  real 
monarch.  He  is  styled  the  Governor  of  the  Empire. 
He  is  said  even  to  have  the  power  to  depose  the  mogoen, 
and  appoint  the  next  heir  in  his  place.  The  mgotm  fre* 
quently  abdicates ;  and  no  wonder-^or  his  life  i^  n^^ 
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be  ft  YTMiy  ena.  So  does  the  nUkado  lometiiiies  give  way 
to  Mfflie  other  of  the  diyine  nee,  when  tired  of  his  daties. 
One  of  them  is  thus  described — 

-He  erery  day  passes  a  certain  number  of  hours  upon 
his  throne^  immoTeable,  lest  by  taming  his  head  he  should 
bring  down  rain  npon  that  part  of  the  empire  to  or  from 
whidi  he  should  look ;  by  this  immobility  maintaining 
the  whole  realm's  stability  and  tranquillity.  When  he 
has  sat  the  requisite  number  of  hours,  he  resigns  his 
plaee  to  his  crown,  which  oontinues  npon  the  throne 
as  his  substitute  daring  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
night. 

The  honours  paid  to  the  mikado  are  as  extraordinary 
as  his  situation  and  pretensions,  and  all  are  indioatite 
of;  or  relative  to,  his  half-dlTlne  nature ;  if  half-diyine 
be  an  expression  st^ng  enough  to  express  a  degree  of 
dirinity  so  exalted,  that  all  the  kamis  or  gods  are  held 
annually  to  wait  upon  the  mikado,  and  spend  a  month 
at  his  court.    During  that  month,  the  name  of  which 
implies  *  without  g(^,"  no  one  frequents  the  temples, 
belieTing  them  deserted.    To  dignify  and  to  guard  from 
TioUtion  the  high  sanctity  of  the  mUsado^s  person,  is  the 
gnmd  object  of  all  the  honours  in  question.     That  his 
sacred  foot  may  not  touch  the  ground,  he  nerer  moyes 
but  borne  upon  men's  shoulders.    That  anhallowed  eyes 
may  not  pollute  him  with  a  glance,  he  neyer  quits  the 
precincts  of  his  palace.    This  absolute  seclusion  in  his 
pabMe  appears  howeyer  to  be  a  modem  improyement 
upon  the  old  system.    According  to  most  reports,  nei- 
ther his  hair,  beard,  or  nails  are  ever  cut,  that  his  sacred 
penon  may  not  be  mutilated,  although  the  erudite  ori- 
entalist KlapToth  avers,  that  such  mutilation  as  may  be 
deemed  essential  to  his  comfbrt,f6r  instance,  cutting  his 
nails  and  trimming  his  beard,  are  performed  daring  his 
sleep,  and  called  "stealing  his  nails  and  hair."  «    ♦    ♦ 
No  article  of  his  dress  is  ever  worn  a  second  time  ; 
the  plates  and  dishes  in  which  his  repasts  are  served, 
the  cups  or  bowls  out  of  which  he  drinks,  must  be  new 
at  every  meal,  as  must  the  culinary  utensils  in  which 
the  meal  is  prepared.    But  none  inherit  his  leavings. 
Whatever  article  of  any  kind  has  been  hallowed  by  Uie 
mikado'i  use,  even  such  remote  use  as  cooking  what  he 
is  to  eat,  is  thereby  so  sanctified,  that  no  human  touch 
must  be  afterwards  sulFered  to  prcMhne  them.    To  wear 
his  cast  clothes,  to  eat  off  his  plates,  cook  in  his  sauce- 
pan, &e.,  or  even  to  feed  upon  the  broken  victuals  from 
his  table,  would  call  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon 
the  sacrilegious  offender.    To  prevent  all  risk  of  the 
kind,  everything  that  has  once  been  in  any  way  em- 
ployed in  yie  servioe  of  the  mikado  is  immediately  torn, 
broken,  or  otherwise  destroyed ;  his  clothes,  which  are 
of  a  eolour  that  no  other  person  may  wear,  are  burnt ; 
and  hence  arises  the  only  drawbaok  upon  all  this  state. 
The  mikado  is  supported  by  the  ziogoon,  and  ^e  allow- 
ances from  Yedo  not  being  as  ample  as  might  be  wished, 
the  heavy  expense  of  renewing  daily,  almost  hourly, 
whatever  appertains  to  the  Son  of  Heaven,  is  jUleviated 
by  supplying  his  wardrobe,  table,  kitchen,  &o.,  with 
articles  of  the  very  cheapest,  and  therefore  coarsest, 
description. 

Ko  wonder  the  mikado  abdicates.  What  a  curious 
book ;  what  a  proof  of  the  folly  or  gullibility  of  man- 
kind would  the  usages  of  royalty,  the  ceremonies  of 
eoorts,  in  the  dilterent  eountries  of  the  world  make ;  in- 
ehding,  as  it  should  do,  the  ceremonial  of  an  English 
ooronation,  and  the  customs  attending  the  eomhig  into 
tike  world  of  our  princes  and  princesses  I  That  the  divine 
nee  may  never  ftil,  the  mikado  is  allowed  twelve  wives, 
though  polygamy  is  not  permitted  in  Japan. 

Ilion^  hampered  in  their  interooorse  by  endless  eti- 
quettes and  ceremonies,  the  Japanese  are  a  social  people, 
sad  spend  much  of  their  time  in  practising  their  oym 
nde  music,  in  dandng,  (which  is  confined  to  the  women,) 
and  merry  games.  Cards  and  dice  are  prohibited  by 
lair,  and  are  never  used  in  private  houses.  In  summer, 
they  enjoy  boating  and  water-parties. 


Large  companies  will  spend  the  afternoon,  evening, 
and  part  of  the  night,  upon  the  lakes,  rivers,  or  innu- 
merable bays  of  the  sea,  in  their  highly-ornamented 
boats,  with  music  and  banquets.  During  the  heat  of 
the  day,  they  lie  moored  in  some  shady  nook,  protected 
from  the  sun's  rays,  but  open  to  the  sea-breeze,  whence 
they  command  a  pleasing  view.  In  the  evening,  the 
waters  are  all  alive  irith  music,  and  illuminated  with 
the  moving  light  from  the  coloured  paper-lanterns  of  the 
several  boats. 

There  is  one  Japanese  calling  not  yet  reduced  among 
us  to  a  regular  profession,  though  we  do  not  want  fbr 
amatewa— that  is,  scandal-mongers;  a  new  variety  of 
the  story-tellers  of  the  East. 

These  persona  make  it  their  especial  business  to  leam, 
not  romances,  but  all  the  gossip  of  a  neighbourhood, 
which  they  retaU  for  the  entertainment  of  their  em- 
ployers. Some  of  these  traders  in  scandal  are  frequently 
hired  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  sick-room  ;  but  those 
engaged  to  divert  a  party  of  pleasure,  have  a  second  and 
somewhat  startling  duty-— it  is,  to  set  an  example  of 
politeness  and  high  breeding,  to  improve  the  tone  of  the 
society  that  requires  their  services.  These  several,  and 
not  very  homogeneous  Amotions,  they  are  said  to  com- 
bine in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

The  tpiet  are  as  important  an  order  as  the  anecdote- 
mongers  and  scandal-chroniclers. 

They  are  of  every  rank  in  life,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest — beneath  that  of  a  prince ;  since  even  the  proud- 
est noblemen  undertake  the  base  ofiice,  either  in  obe- 
dience to  commands  which  it  vrere  death— that  is  to  say, 
imperative  self-slaughter— to  disobey,  or  impelled  by 
the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  lucrative  post  of  him  in 
whom  they  can  detect  guilt.  Those  spies  at  Nagasaki,* 
who  are  subject  to  the  governor,  are  entitled  to  demand 
an  audience  of  him  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night ;  and 
woe  betide  him,  should  he,  by  postponing  their  admis- 
sion, incur  the  risk  of  their  reports  being  transmitted  to 
Yedo  otherwise  than  through  himself.  But  there  are 
other  spies,  not  officially  known,  upon  himself;  and  this, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  constant  mention  of  spies  as 
official  public  characters,  it  is  self-evident  mnst  be  the 
case,  is  frirther  proved  by  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
success  of  a  high-bom  spy.  The  incident  did  not,  in- 
deed, &11  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  Dutch 
factory,  inasmuch  as  it  occurred  in  another  and  remote 
govemment,  Matsmai ;  but  it  Is  given  upon  good  autho- 
rity, and  is  general  in  its  application. 

"Complaintsf  of  the  governor  of  this  province  had 
reached  the  court,  which  took  its  own  measures  for  as- 
certaining their  trath.  The  agreeable  tidings  that  the 
governor  was  displaced  were  speedily  received ;  but  it 
was  not  without  astonishment  that  the  capital,  Matsmai, 
recognised  in  his  successor  a  journeyman  tobacco-cutter, 
who,  some  months  before,  had  suddenly  disappeared 
from  his  master's  shop.  The  journeyman  tobacco-cutter 
had  been  personated  by  a  noble  of  the  land,  who  had 
assumed  that  disguise  iu  order  to  exercise  the  office  of  a 
spy,  for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  Matsmai  by  the 
court." 

This  is  the  exact  parallel  to  facts  at  present  current 
regarding  the  energetic  administration  of  the  Russian 
autocrat  in  the  distant  parts  of  his  dominions. 

The  population  of  Japan  is  divided,  if  not  into  castes, 
into  hereditary  classes,— 1st,  the  princes  of  the  blood  of 
Mikado— 2d,  the  nobles— 3d,  the  priesthood — 4th,  the 
military — ^Sth,  the  upper  portion  of  the  middle  class,  or 
persons  oomme  U  faut-^ish,  the  traders,  merchants,  and 
considerable  shopkeepera— 7th,  the  petty  shopkeepers, 
including  the  artists— Sth^  the  peasantry.  There  is 
yet  another :  the  tanners,  ourriersi,  and  dealers  in  any 


*  The  lai^  sea-port  town  near  which  the  Dutch  Factoxr  is 
placed, 
t  Meylan. 
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fonn  in  leather,  who  are  the  onteaste — the  ecavengers, 
or  worse,  of  Japanese  society.  How  this  absurd  cnstom 
or  idea  has  arisen  it  is  not  easy  to  tell ;  bnt  as  eyery 
nation  must  hare  its  pariahi — one  haying  the  Jews — 
another  the  Irish — another,  like  the  Amerieans,  the 
coloured  race^ — the  Japanese  fix  upon  leathel^— quite  as 
rationally  and  humanely  as  any  of  the  rest.  The  work- 
ers or  dealers  in  leather — 

Are  not  permitted  to  dwell  in  towns  or  hamlets 
with  other  men,  but  inhabit  Tillages  exdusiyely  their 
own,  whence  they  are  called  into  the  to'wns  only  to  dis- 
charge the  Auctions  of  executioners  and  gaolers,  in 
which,  if  they  need  assistance,  the  tea-house  proprietors 
are  bound  to  supply  it.  They  are  not  allowed  to  pol- 
lute an  inn  or  public  house  with  their  presence  ;  but,  if 
in  want  of  refreshment  on  a  journey,  they  are  seryed  on 
the  outside  with  what  they  purchase,  and  the  landlord 
would  rather  throw  away  tlum  take  back  a  yessel  from 
which  one  of  them  had  <famnk.  Finally,  they  are  not 
numbered  in  a  census  of  the  population ;  and,  what  is  yet 
more  whimsical,  their  yillages,  when  situated  upon  the 
high  road,  are  not  measured  into  the  length  of  that  road* 
— 4tfe  subtracted  from  it  as  nonentities— so  that  in  pay- 
ing by  the  distance  between  town  and  town,  the  relays 
of  men  and  cattle  stationed  at  the  post-houses,  the  tra- 
yeller  is  actually  carried  gratu  through  a  Tillage  in- 
habited by  makers  of  leather. 

In  Japan,  it  is  ^anything  but  leather."  The  tea- 
houses spoken  of  are  the  bagnios  ot  Japan ;  and  their 
keepers  adopt  female  orphans,  or  the  female  children  of 
the.  yery  poor,  and  educate  them  with  the  same  care, 
and  for  the  same  profession,  as  the  Natch  girls  of  India. 
The  remarkable  fact  is,  that,  after  a  certain  age,  these 
women  retire,  conduct  themselyes  well,  and  are  often 
well  married ;  and  that  they  are,  in  the  second  stage  of 
their  career,  not  looked  upon  as  in  any  respect  inferior 
to  the  other  women. 

The  Japanese  haye  made  eonsiderable  adyancement 
in  the  science  of  medicine  and  in  astronomy.  Their 
proficiency  in  lacker-work,  or  what  is  properly  called 
Japanning,  hAB  long  been  known ;  and  their  skill  in  tem- 
pering steel  exceeds  that  of  any  other  people.  Their 
sword-blades  bear  the  fine  edge  of  a  razor,  and  will,  it  is 
said,  cut  through  a  nail,  or  a  European  sword,  without 
turning  or  notching  the  edge ;  £100  is,  accordingly,  not 
thought  too  much  for  a  peculiarly  fine  blade ;  while  an  old 
one,  of  exquisite  temper,  is  considered  beyond  all  price, 
and  the  exportation  of  these  is  prohibited.  They  are  skilful 
in  metallurgy,  and  haye  an  art  of  blending  and  combining 
different  metals,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  fine  ena- 
mel. Their  porcelain,  like  that  of  China,  has  degenerated, 
but  they  cultiyate  the  tes-plant  to  perfection.  Tea  is 
indeed  the  common  beyerage  of  the  nation,  though  they 
haye  also  takee,  a  fermented  liquor  made  of  rice,  which  is 
drunk  at  their  festiyals.  The  Japanese  are  ingenious 
horticulturists,  though  Europeans  may  foncy  their  inge- 
nuity peryerted.  They  are  fond  of  beautiflil  landscapes ; 
and  flowers  and  pictures  are  essential  parts  of  their  en- 
tertainments;  the  kind  of  flowers,  and  the  particular 
pictures  suitable  to  the  occasion  being  fixed  by  etiquette. 
Their  gardeners  will  excite  the  enyy  of  the  monster-culti- 
yators  in  Europe. 

They  yalue  themselyes  alike  upon  the  art  of  i2iKM^^and 
that  of  as  unnaturally  eiUarging  all  natural  productions. 
They  exhibit  in  the  miniature-gardens  of  the  toyms,  ftill- 
grown  trees  of  yarious  kinds  three  feet  high,  with  heads 
three  feet  in  diameter.  These  dwarf  trees  are  reared  in 
flower-pots,  as  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  poems  giyen  in 
a  former  chapter ;  and  when  they  bear  luxuriant  bran- 
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ches  upon  a  distorted  stem,  the  yery  acmi  of  perfection 
is  attained ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  itmight  be  sup- 
posed attained,  had  not  President  Meylan,  in  the  yetr 
1826,  seen  a  box  which  he  describes  as  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter by  three  inches  high,  but  which  Fischer  npie- 
sents,  somewhat  less  incredibly,  as  fbur  inches  long,  one 
and  a  half  wide,  and  six  high,  in  which  were  actnally 
growing  and  thriying  a  bamboo,  a  fir,  and  a  plum-tree, 
the  latter  in  full  blossom.  The  price  of  this  portable 
groye  was  1,200  Dutch  gulden,  or  about  £100. 

As  examples  of  the  success  of  these  horticulturists  in 
the  opposite  branch  of  their  art,  Meylan  describes  plnra- 
trees  coyered  with  blossoms,  each  blossom  four  times  the 
sixe  of  the  cabbage-rose— of  course,  not  produciBg  frait, 
which  the  Japanese  appear  not  greatly  to  yalue— and  of 
radishes  weighing  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds ;  ndidies 
of  fifteen  pounds  weight  he  speaks  of  as  of  common  ocenr- 
rence.  Tbia  gioant^ying  art,  to  coin  a  yrord,  is  more 
beneficially  applied  to  fir-trees :  many  of  these  growing 
in  the  grounds  of  temples  are  represented  as  extraordi- 
narily large.  No  dimensions  of  trunks  are  stated ;  bat  we 
are  told  that  the  branches  springing  at  the  height  of  seren 
or  eight  feet  are  led  out,  sometimes  across  ponds,  and 
supported  upon  props,  to  such  a  length,  that  tibey  give  a 
shade  of  thne  hundred  fbet  in  diameter. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  Japan  is  said  to  abonnd  in 
cedar-trees,  which  riyal  in  magnitude  the  far-fkmed 
cedars  of  Lebanon. 

The  empire  contains  neither  sheep,  goats,  swine,  nor 
asses. 

The  Japanese  do  not  use  either  the  flesh  or  the  milk  of 
the  cow,  though  they  do  not  scruple  to  eat  at  the  Dntch 
Factory,  beef  brought  from'Jaya.  They  are  not  so  coneeit- 
ed  nor  self-sufficient  as  the  Chinese.  When  the  model  of 
an  oil-mill,  part  of  the  presents  to  the  :aiogo<mf  was  ex- 
plained, its  admirable  mechanism  was  at  once  unde^ 
stood  and  admired ;  but  the  model  was  returned,  becanse 
the  adoption  of  machinery  might  throw  the  labonrers 
who  made  oil  out  of  employment.  As  they  haye  had  few 
wars  for  some  centuries,  and  no  foreign  trade,  they  haie 
attained  no  knowledge  of  military  engineering,  nor  of 
nayigation,  though  they  possess  the  mariner's  compass. 

This  oomprehensiye  account  of  this  singular  empire, 
of  which  the  population  is  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to 
forty  millions  of  souls,  and  which,  beyond  doubt,  is  yery 
considerable,  is  well  worthy  of  general  attention,  as 
another  curious  and  popular  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

Itafy  and  the  Italian  IslandSy  from  ikt  Earliett  Aga 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  WiUiam  Spalding,  Esq., 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.   3  vols. 

This  work  forms  a  distinguished  portion  of  the  J^m- 
burgh  Cabinet  Library,  which  has  now  reached  its  thirty- 
first  volume.  It  is  executed  with  great  care  and  ability, 
by  an  author  in  whom  sound  learning  and  cultiyated 
taste  are  equally  balanced.  In  a  field  so  yride,  it  re- 
quired no  little  judgment  and  skill  to  seize  those  salient 
points,  which,  while  they  interest,  may  also  inform  the 
general  reader;  and  in  this  respect  we  consider  the  au- 
thor very  successful.  On  a  clear  ground  of  history, 
comprehended  within  bold  outlines,  he  has  interwoven 
literature,  topography,  biography,  and,  above  all,  Art,— 
which  must  ever  be  a  first-rate  object  in  any  satisfactory 
account  of  Italy  and  the  Italians.  To  classic  history, 
"Mi.  Spalding  has,  indeed,  paid  oomparatiyely  slight 
attention ;  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  being,  in 
general,  more  familiar  to  English  readers  than  tiiat  of 
their  own  country ;  while  of  the  history  of  the  dark  sad 
middle  ages  of  Italy>  and  also  that  of  modem  times, 
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mdistfj  readers   are  eomparatiTely  ignorant,  until 

Italiaa  history  becomes  inToWed  in  the  wars  and  oon« 

qoests  «f  Napoleon.    It  is  not,  howoTer,  the  PolUieai 

Hutoij  of  Italy,  whether  taken  as  a  whole,  or  at  any 

angle  period,  which  gires  ralae  and  charm  to  the  work, 

but  tiie  clear  and  comprehensiye  picture  of  the  people, 

Mdeot  and  modem ;  their  chief  social  characteristics ; 

(heir  manners,  morals,  religion;  and,  aboTe  all,  their 

Utentue,  and  that  which  marks   them  a  great  and 

distmct  European  nation,  their  Afi$\  from  the  rude 

Oldie  of  Art  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  its  sub- 

nqnent  decline,  and  present  condition.     ^ 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  know  of  no  work  where,  withhi 
anything  like  the  same  limits,  the  reader  will  find  nearly 
the  amount  of  exact  information,  combined  with  the  re- 
snltB  of  eztensiTe  knowledge,  diseriminatiTe  judgment, 
and  fine  taste.  * 

SdedioM  from  Robert  Hall;  toith  a  Sketch  of  his 

Life,    By  Charles  Badham,  Emmanuel  College, 

Cambridge. 

The  oompOer  appears  to  be  a  High  Churchman,  which 
|iTM  a  slight  degree  of  one^sidedness  to  his  selections. 
He  has,  howeyer,  a  ferrent  admiration  for  Hall,  though, 
we  presume,  he  could  not  bestow  upon  him  the  compli- 
mentary epithet,  Reyerend,  nor  call  him  a  clergyman. 
In  80  rich  a  field,  it  is  difScult  to  glean  without  gather- 
ing an  abundant  haryest.  The  yolume  is,  therefore, 
deferring  of  commendation,  though  it  does,  by  no  means, 
present  the  boldest  or  fidrest  aspect  of  Hall's  mind,  that 
might  be  obtained  from  his  writings. 

Eurtjpe  in  1840.    Translated  from  the  German  of 

Wolfgang  MenzeL 

We  haTe  here  a  bird's-eye  yiew  of  the  political  char- 
acter, tendenciea,  and  relations  of  the  group  of  European 
States,  as  these  appear  to  an  intelligent  German.  Though 
English  political  thinkers  and  foreseen  cannot  coincide 
in  all  Menxers  yiews  of  European  policy,  they  are  well 
worth  studying.  He  seems  to  oonsider  Prussia  at  pre- 
sent as  the  arbiter  of  European  destinies  ;  but  the  eon* 
dition  of  Germany  as  by  no  means  stable. 

The  lAfe  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Housman, 
By  Robert  Fletcher  Housman,  Esq.  8vo,  with 
portrait^  &c  &c« 

We  haye  here  two  goodly-eised  yolumes  in  one  ;  the 
Bnt  Part  consisting  of  a  Memoir  and  a  Selection  from 
the  Letters  of  this  yenerable  person  ;.  the  second  a  Se- 
lection from  his  Sermons.  Mr.  Housman  was  a  pious, 
worthy,  and  single-hearted  man  ;  a  blessing  to  his  flock 
and  family,  and  an  ornament  to  the  church  of  Christ. 
He  was  of  an  old  stanch  Lancashire  stock,  who  had  been 
settled  upon  their  own  property  for  aboye  three  hundred 
yean.  Mr.  Housman  was  originally  intended  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  inclination  led  him  to  the  church ; 
ttd  his  journey  to  Cambridge,  related  in  a  letter  to  his 
"Honoured  Parents,"  written  some  eighty  years  since, 
Rads  almost  like  a  bit  of  Latimer's  autobiography.  He 
eariy  attached,  himself  to  the  Eyangelieal  party  in  the 
ehureh;  and  went  so  far,  when  leaying  the  chapel  at 
vhieh  he  had  officiated  in  Lancaster,  as  to  direct  two  fe- 
males, who  ^>plied  to  him  to  learn  where  they  might  ob- 
tain the  same  spiritual  adyantages  that  they  had  obtained 
nnder  his  ministry,  to  go  to  the  Independent  Chapel 
—where  alone  Scripture  doctrine  was  frilly  and  faith- 
folly  taught.     His  biographer  is  of  opinion  that,  in 
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1886,  he  would,  in  the  same  circumatances,  haye  giyen 
the  same  adyioe  as  in  1786.  After  officiating  as  a  curate 
in  different  places,  much  to  the  satisfiaction  of  those 
committed  to  his  charge,  Mr.  Housman  finally  settled 
in  Lancaster  in  1795,  haying  built  a  church  or  chapel 
for  himself,  for  which  he  obtained  the  license  of  hia 
Bishop.  In  this  design  he  was  countenanced  and  sup« 
ported  by  Wilberforce,  Thornton,  and  other  influential 
persons  of  the  Eyangelieal  party.  He  at  the  same  time 
encountered  not  a  little  opposition  and  persecution.  The 
church  was  at  that  period  as  callous  and  lukewarm  as 
it  is  now  in  the  other  extreme  of  fiery  persecuting  zeaL 
The  record  of  this  good  man's  long  and  useful  life  may 
be  read  with  adyantage  and  pleasure  by  all  good  men, 
whateyer  their  religious  denomination  may  be.  He  thla 
not  only  a  truly  Christian  minister,  but  an  Israelite  in- 
deed, in  whom  was  no  guile. 

The  (hurts  of  Europe  at  the  Close  of  the  Last  Cen^ 

tury.    By  the  late  Henry  Swinburne,  Esq.    2 

vols.  Bvo,  with  Portrait. 

The  familiar  correspondence  of  Swinburne,  whose  work 
on  Spain  still  remains  a  standard  production,  after  all 
that  has  been  written  about  that  country,  is  not  fiiUy 
described  in  the  aboye  catching  title.  There  is  no  doubl 
a  good  deal  about  the  Courts  of  Versailles,  Naples,  and 
Vienna  in  the  yolumes ;  but  there  is  much  more  in  Si 
series  of  letters,  which  contains  the  cream  of  the  corre* 
spondence  of  a  life.  The  letters  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
unpretending  style,  by  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  n, 
ripe  scholar  ;  who,  with  equal  or  superior  opportunitief 
of  obseryation  to  those  which  Horace  Walpole  possessed, 
had  also  much  of  the  brilliancy  of  that  prince  of  letter- 
writers,  with  manliness  of  character  and  solidity  of  un» 
derstanding  to  which  the  wU  and  diUtantte  of  Strawberry 
Hill  had  no  pretension.  The  work  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  attractiye  in  its  peculiar  department  of  literature 
which  has  appeared  for  some  time.  We  therefore  in- 
dulge the  hope  of  returning  to  a  fuller  examination  of 
its  merits,  and  in  the  meanwhile  point  it  out  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  as  a  production  of  no  every-day 
kind.  It  abounds  in  characteristic  anecdote  ;  and  eyinces 
throughout,  that  the  author  eminently  knew  what  waa 
worthy  of  being  noticed  and  recorded. 

Moore^s  Poetical  Works.  Volume  VL 
This  yolume  contains  Lalla  Rookh,  now  in  its 
twentieth  edition !  and  a  preliminary  history  of  the 
publication,  which  contrasts  delightfully  with  the  thou- 
sand-and-one  stories  of  squabbles  between  authors  and 
publishers,  and  does  much  credit  to  the  good  sense  and 
honourable  feeling  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

My  Life.  By  an  Ex-Diasenter. 
This  pleading  for  the  church,  and  attack  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Voluntaryism,  defeats  its  own  object  by  the  one* 
sidedness,  and  eyen  gross  exaggeration,  in  which  tha 
writer  indulges.  But  as  a  wise  man  n»y  profit,  eyen  by 
a  caricature,  to  correct  some  eyil  trick  of  his  physiog- 
nomy, so  may  Dissenters  reap  adyantage  fh>m  the  mis- 
representations of  their  adyersary,  if  they  are  studied  in 
a  right  temper.  It  is  true  the  exceptions,  the  rare 
exceptions,  are  here  represented  as  the  rule ;  but  the 
warning  may  stiU  be  usefW.  The  foUowing  quotation 
on  Family  Prayer  wiU  explain  what  we  mean :  the  nar- 
rator has  just  been  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  a  Dissen- 
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As  Boon  as  I  entered  the  honse  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  I 
foond  that/ain%;7m^  was  regularly  attended  to,  night 
and  morning ;  but  as  Mr.  Griffiths'  practice  was  large 
and  widely  scattered,  he  could  seldom  officiate  more  than 
once  a-day.  Mrs.  Griffitiis,  who  was  even  more  bigoted 
than  her  husband  in  all  her  dissenting  tastes  and  predi- 
lections, acted  as  chaplain  on  all  occasions  when  her 
hnsband  was  not  able  to  preside ;  and,  as  she  rejected 
all  forms,  even  Mr.  Jay*s  prayers,  she  was  monotonous, 
prolix,  without  ideas,  always  appeared  to  be  discounipf^ 
to  God,  and  informing  him  of  ihat  he  waty  rather  than 
confessing  her  sins,  thanking  him  for  his  mercy,  im- 
ploring his  forgiyeness,  or  petitioning  for  a  continuance 
of  his  love  and  goodness  to  us  all.  This  is  the  general 
ehiuracter  of  all  dissenting  prayers,  both  family  aiid  pub- 
lic  I  hare  frequently  heard  dissenting 

ministers  declare,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  that 
''  they  had  been  that  morning- so  lost  in  prayer,  as  to  be 
unable,  with  any  comfort,  to  go  on.'*  Useless  repetitions ; 
long  and  Terbose  declarations  to  God  of  what  were  his 
attributes,  as  though  the  Holy  Ghost  required  fallen  man 
to  inform  Him  of  his  perfect  and  inconceiyable  character ; 
crude  and  undigested  petitions  for  all  sorts  of  things, 
known  only  to  a  dissenting  vocabulary,  make  up  the 

bulk  of  the  prayers  of  our  modem  Dissenters 

Sometimes  a  minister  prayed  on  a  Sunday  morning  [in 
church]  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  others  for  twenty 
minutes ;  and  a  few  for  a  half-hour.  Then  there  were 
complimentary  prayers,  in  which  the  minister  of  the  place 
his  wife,  family,  children,  and  the  deacons,  and  their 
wives  and  famiUes,  and  I  know  not  who  besides,  were 
all  brought  forward  by  name  or  designation,  and  extol- 
led before  the  throne  of  Grod,  as  if  they  had  been  saints 
in  hcayen,  instead  of  sinners  on  earth.  Then  some 
prayers  I  have  heard  pointedly  personal,  when  a  deacon, 
a  member,  or  some  one  in  the  congregation,  had  offended 
the  officiating  or  stated  minister.  Then  I  hare  heard 
prayers  fall  of  bitterness  and  unkindness,  reproaches,  or 
insinuations,  which  excited  not  the  pious  eJac^jUitions  of 
the  assembled  congregation,  but  the  nods  and  gestures  of 
approbation,  or  the  shakes  of  the  head,  and  other  signs  of 
dissatisfaction,  of  those  who*  listened  not  for  themselves, 

but  for  others Sometimes  I  have  heard  a 

dissenting  minister  ask,  "*  Did  I  not  hit  his  case  in  my 
prayer  1"  when  speaking  of  some  individual;  and,  at 
other  times,  I  have  heard  a  member  of  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation declare,  that  he  knew  who  was  meant  by  the 
minister  in  his  prayer ;  for  ho  told  him  he  would  pray  at 
him. 

This  is  no  doubt  highly  coloured  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  it ;  and  a  good  lesson  may  often  be  found  in 
over-statements  of  an  enemy.  The  book  is  very  conci- 
liatory towards  the  Wesleyan  [Methodists.  This  is  at 
present  the  cue  of  the  Church. 

The  History  of  iMiTiATioif ;  comprising  an  Aooovnt 
of  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  Doctrines,  and  Disci- 
pline, of  all  the  Secret  and  Mysterious  Ii;stitutions  of 
the  Ancient  World.  By  the  Rev.  George  Oliver,  D.D. 
[This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  learned,  and  yet  a  popularly 
amusing  work,  particularly  in  the  account  of  the  Gothic 
mysteries.] 

Dr.  Oliver's  History  of  Freemasonry,  from  1829  to 
the  Present  Time.  [A  compilation  from  the  news- 
papers, of  no  great  interest  save  to  the  Brethren.] 

Jackson's  Book-keeping.    [Sixth  Edition.] 

An  Introduction  to  Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's 
DreaM;  By  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.  [Believ- 
ing that  many  years  must  eUpse  before  "  a  complete 
inquiry  can  be  made  into  Shakspeare's  language  and 
allusions,"  this  gentleman,  nevertheless,  contributes  his 
mite  of  elucidation,  conjecture,  and  commentary,  in  an 
agreeable  vein,  and  vrith  considerable  acumen.] 

Pneumatics.  By  Hugo  Reid.  [This  is  the  first  of  a 
projected  series  of  little  works  on  Natural  Philowph 


adapted  either  for  self-instruction  or  the  use  of  schoola, 
of  which  the  previous  performances  of  the  compiler 
give  fair  promise.] 

Register  of  Contested  Elections.  Compiled  by  H. 
S.  Smith.  [This  will  bo  a  usefiil  work  of  reference  to 
some.  It  is  at  least  curious.  The  elections  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  It  commences  in  1766,  and  closes 
with  the  recent  contests  at  Canterbury,  St.  Albans,  and 
Walsall.] 

Hints  for  the  People.  By  One  of  Themselves.  [A 
little  work,  containing  much  that  is  good,  and  something 
that  is  admirable,  on  the  plan  of  the  sayings  of  De  la 
Mennais ;  but  composed  in  a  more  sober  tone,  and  adapted 
to  English  minds.] 

Traditions  of  the  Covenanters  ;  or,  Gleanings  among 
the  Mountains.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson.  [A  little 
work  that  vrill  charm  the  circle  of  a  Scottish  cottager's 
winter-evening  fireside ;  and  which  may  both  benefit  and 
please  any  class  of  Scottish  readers.] 

PAMPHLETS. 
Popular  View  of  Life  Insurance.     By  WiUiam 

St.  dair.  Accountant  in  London. 

Craig's  Patent  Rotatory  Machine,  Explained  and 
Illustrated. 

The  World  in  the  Year  1840  ;  ^  BOrotpeet  of  the 
chief  Events  of  the  past  Year, 

The  Tamworth  Rbading-Room.  [A  High-Churcli 
bigot's  attack  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel,  because  he  is  the 
first  Tory  statesman  who  has  practically  recognised  the 
ftmdamental  principles  of  all  genuine  liberality,  namely, 
the  instruction  of  the  people  by  their  own  agency.] 

Intervention  and  its  Fruits.  [A  Letter  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  deliberately  and  courteously  pointing  oat 
his  errors  in  the  Eastern  question.] 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Wiluam  Lovett,  lately  Resident  in 
Warwick  Jail.  By  a  Non-Voter.  [A  well-reasoned 
epistle  ;  though  the  unqualified  praise  of  the  New  Poo^ 
Law,  with  which  it  sets  out,  renders  it  liable  to  saspicion. 
It  is  idle  now  to  talk  of  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the 
Abolished  Law.  These  are  acknowledged — past  and 
gone.  But  they  do  not  prove  that  the  new  rule,  though 
a  manifest  improvement  in  some  respects,  is  altogether 
perfect.] 

The  Duty  of  Paying  Tribute  Enforced.  By  Robert 
Haldane,  Esq. 

The  Austrian  Treaty  Analysed,  and  its  Baneful 
Tendency  Exposed.    By  William  Cargill,  Esq. 

Right  and  Wrong  among  the  Abolitionists  of  the 
United  States,  ice.,  &c.  By  John  A.  Collins,  Repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

Statistical  Exercises  on  the  Maps  of  Great  BanAin 
and  Ireland.    By  E.  C.  Nunn. 

The  Adventures,  Sufferings,  and  Observations  of 
John  Wood.  [This  is  the  narrative  of  a  credulous  and 
unfortunate  emigrant  to  a  settlement  on  the  Mosquito 
shore.] 

Mammon.  [A  cheap  reprint  of  Dr.  Harris's  excellent 
and  popular  Dissertation  on  the  besetting  sin  of  such 
Christians  as  are  '*  at  ease  in  Zion."] 

Wesleyan  Methodism  Considered  in  Relation  to 
the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Hodgson.  [This 
treatise  is  intended  to  conciliate  the  Methodists,  and 
unite  them  effectively  with  the  Established  Church  for 
co-operatire  purposes.] 

1.  A  Plea  for  the  Poor  of  Scotland,  and  fer  an  In- 
quiry into  their  Condition.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Bums. 
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%  HauERS  on  the  CiBcimsTAirciss  and  Claims  of  the 
IiTDiGEJiT  PooB,  and  tbe  Imadequact  of  the  Prbseut 
Stsxoi  of  Pakochial  Relief  in  Sootlah d.    By  Charles 
Scott,  SeBsioB-Clcrky  Peterhead.  [These  pamphlets  may, 
from  their  authorship,  be  considered  as  semi-official  state- 
mestB,  lefening  to  two  important  localities  ;  Paisley,  of 
vliieh  Dr.  Bams  is  one  of  the  clergymen  ;  and  Peter- 
bead,  where,  from  his  office  of  session-clerk,  Mr.  Soott  is 
necessarily  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  pauperism. 
Both  pamphlets  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  wise  and 
Cbistian  humanity,  and  both  contain  important  statisti- 
cs] and  iQustratiTe  (acts.    We  heartily  commend  them, 
at  this  time,  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Scotland.] 

Dailt  Bbead;  or,  a  Plak  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
B&ead-Tax.  By  one  of  the  Millions.  Our  Account 
of  this  Pamphlet  shall  be  borrowed  from  its  pages. 

[As  an  exemplification  of  the  insufficiency  of  food,  we 
nay  take  the  town  of  Little  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  following  facts  as  giren  on  the  testimony  of  a  high- 
ly respectable  gentleman,  Mr.  Ashworth : — 

'  There  are  three  hundred  families,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  indiyiduals,  whose  whole  income 
does  not  exceed  £130  per  week,  or,  deducting  rents, 
£105,  lis.,  which  is  equal  to .Ifi^d. per  head,  per  week  1 
There  are  1000  families  who  have  only  Is.  6d.  per  week 
to  liye  upon.  1200  whose  income  is  under  2s.,  and 
nearly  1300  whose  income  is  under  2s.  6d.  per  hea^, 
per  week.  Of  these  poor  people,  1601  had  only  500 
beds  amongst  them;  582  of  them  sleeping  three  in  a 
bed ;  185  fiye  in  a  bed ;  78  six  in  a  bed ;  42  seven  in  a 
bed ;  in  one  place  eight  had  only  one  bed ;  and  23  were 
wholly  without  a  bed  to  rest  on." 

Here  are  thousands  of  persons  literally  pining  to 
death,  who  have  the  power  to  employ  their  labour  in 
naking  calicoes  or  prints,  which  other  thousands  of  per- 
sons, in  other  countries,  are  anxious  to  obtain  for  cloth- 
ing for  themselves  and  families,  and  to  send  in  exchange, 
food  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bolton ;  but  the  landowners' 
law  says,  '^  the  Bolton  people  shall  not  exchange  their 
labour  for  bread.  We  do  not  ourselves  want  any  farther 
qoautity  of  their  calicoes  or  prints,  and  we  cannot  spare 
them  a  full  supply  of  food;;  nevertheless,  we  will  not 
allow  them  to  obtain  food  from  where  it  is  abundant, 
onless  they  pay  to  us  a  tax,  which  they  are  quite  unable 
to  pay ;  and  therefore  it  is  equivalent  to  saying,  they 
shall  not  have  a  supply  of  food  at  all." 

Tbe  CoBif  Laws  and  the  National  Debt;  or,  the 
?iasox*s  Dream  and  the  Queen's  Speech.  By  a 
Somerset  Clergyman.  [This  is  No.  7  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Spencer's  valuable  Tracts.  It  has  obtained  a  wide  cir- 
culation. The  pamphlet  was  suggested  by  an  article  in 
Taift  Magazine,  entitled,  *'Ho«  do  Poor  Men  Live  1** 
An  extract  of  this  the  dreamer  sends  to  her  majesty, 
and  receives,  by  return  of  post,  the  following  answer : 

^  Wind9or,  January  14, 1841. . 
"Rev.  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  extract  from  TaU. 
1  was  not  previously  aware  of  the  injustice  practised 
vpott  my  people.  I  laid  it  before  the  Privy  Council,  but 
ny  Loids  declare,  that  in  consequence  of  the  National 
Debt,  domestic  agriculture  cannot  compete  with  foreign 
^ric1lltlure  without  the  protection  of  the  com  laws.  My 
Wds  tell  me,  that  the  empire  over  which  I  reign,  is  a 
xuntgaged  estate ;  and  that  high  prices  and  high  rents 
^le  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  inter- 
est of  the  mortgage.  I  will  direct  my  attention  to  the 
nbject  of  Free  Trade ;  in  the  meantime  I  will  impose 
a  task  upon  you : — Write,  for  my  inspection,  the  speech 
which  you  would  desire  me  to  deliver  fW)m  the  throne, 
OB  the  opemng  of  tho  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament. 

«  VICTORIA." 


The  pamphlet  costs  but  twopenc6,  6o  we  need  not 
quote  the  Extraordinary  Speech  concocted  for  her 
Majesty,  which  was  ^  delivered  from  the  throne  amidst 
the  consternation  of  the  selfish  and  the  delight  of  the 
patriotic."] 

The  OuTCRT  against  [the  New  Peon  Law.  [This  is  a 
Tract  by  the  same  author.  He  is  fh>voorable  to  the  New 
Law ;  or  at  least,  opposed  to  what  he  considers  the  sense- 
less or  hypocritical  outcry  so  prevalent.] 

A  Statistical  Sketch  of  the  Island  of  Chusan.  By 
Lieutenant  Ouchterlony  of  the  Madras  Engineers. 

A  Series  of  Lettebs  on  Pubuc  Education.    By  Phi- 

lanthropos. 
The  Deposit  Enigma  Unravelled.  By  Samuel  Spur- 

rell.    8vo. 

Letter  to  Charles  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  Money,  and 
the  Means  of  Eoonomizino  it.  By  George  Warde  Nor- 
man, Esq.    8vo. 

Letters  on  the  Cubrenct,  addressed  to  Charles 
Wood,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  ascertaining,  for  the  first  time,  on 
true  principles,  the  amount  of  Inland  and  Foreign  Bills 
of  Exchange  in  circulation  for  several  consecutive  years, 
and  out  at  one  time ;  also  defending  Country  Bankers 
from  the  Charge  made  against  them  in  the  work  of  S. 
Jones  Lloyd,  Esq. ;  and  giving  Unanswerable  Reasons 
why  the  Notes  of  a  Bank  of  Issue  should  not  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Circulation  of  Country  Bankers.  By  Wil- 
liam Leatham,  Banker,  Wakefield.  Second  Edition. 
8vo. 


TEE-TOTAL  PAMPHLETS. 

1.  DisoooRSB  on  the  Duty  of  Abstainino  fh>m  Intoxi- 
CATiNo  Drinks  in  the  Present  State  of  our  Country. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie. 

2.  Some  Inquiries  into  the  Effects  of  Fermented 
Liquors.  By  a  Water-Drinker.  [^his  is  a  third  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Basil  Montague's  work.  The  author,  or 
compiler,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  now  large  family  of 
Tee-totalers.  It  is  thirty  years  since  his  discourse  on 
Total  Abstinence  first  appeared.] 

3.  The  Wine  Question  Settled.  By  the  Rev.  B. 
Parsons,  author  of  ^  Anti-Bacchus."  [This  learned  gen- 
tleman goes,  as  the  Americans  say, "  the  whole  hog."  He 
proves  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  fermented  wines 
known  or  used  among  the  Jews,  nor,  probably,  among 
the  GiTeeks  and  Romans,  or  any  other  ancient  people, 
though  they  had  ^  drugged  possets."  The  wine,  of  which 
**  a  little  dose  was  recommended  to  Timothy  now  and 
then,"  was  none  of  ^  the  modem  poisons"  caUed  Made- 
ria.  Port,  or  Sherry.  When  fermented  wine  is  found  in 
the  sacramental  chalice  **  there  ia  death  in  the  jk^"  says 
our  author.] 

4.  Temperance  temLe  Abstinence  ;  or,  A  Refutation 
of  the  Doctrines  of  Teb-totalism.  By  a  Lover  of 
Truth.  [A  sensible,  temperate  pamphlet,  in  which  the 
question  is  treated  on  rational  principles.] 


SERIAL  WORKS. 

London.  Knight  &  Co.  [Of  this  new  weekly  serial 
we  have  not  seen  the  first  two  Numbers ;  but  we  pre- 
sume they  are  all  alike.  At  the  outset,  the  work  is 
necessarily  antiqwrian  and  hittorieal,  containing  familiar 
notices  of  popular  customs  and  social  usages.  It  is  of 
handsome  sixe,  very  moderate  in  price,  and  proAisely 
embellished  with  good  wood  engravings,  illustrative  of 
the  subjects  discussed.  Those  in  the  Numbers  we  have 
seen  are  PauVs  Croet,  a  notable  locality  in  more  senses 
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than  one  ;  the  T(xhard,  Chaueer'a  Tabard,  and  London 
Bridge.  These  afford  a  epecies  of  reading  which  has 
nmny  attractions. 

Companion  to  the  Wavbrlby  Notbls.  Part  I.  {Pie- 
torial  lUustrations,  engrared  on  wood^  intended  fbr  em. 
bellishments  to  the  new  cheap  issue  of  Scott's  noyels, 
and  fiiTonrable  specimens  of  the  Art.  SeTeral  of  the 
designs  are  by  eminent  artists. 

Fox's  Book  of  Mabttbs.    Part  II. 

M'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionabt.  Part  X. 
[Including  London,  Literpoolf  See.  &c.,  it  carries  us 
through  Madrid,  and  leayes  us  in  the  McUaeeat.] 

History  of  Star  Fishes.    Parts  V.  and  V  I. 

Floricultural  Magazine  for  April.  [With  a  neatly 
coloured  Azalea  Splendent  and  StephUia  Tubiflora,  This 
work  is  remarkably  cheap,  and  is  well-conducted.] 

Brandb's  Dictionary  of  SaENcs,  Literature,  and 
Art.    PartJII. 

Tyas'  Shakspeare.  Part  XIII.  Lote't  Labour 
Lott. 

The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks.    Parts  XI.  and  XII. 

Mexorials  of  Cambridge.    Parts  XII.  and  XIII. 

Manon  Lescaut.    Parts  VII.  and  VIII. 

Works  of  Montaigne — Part  I.  Edited  by  William 
fiazlitt.  [This  promises  to  be  a  desirable  work.  It 
will  contain  a  biographical  notice  of  Montaigne,  an  ac- 
count of  his  works,  and  the  Essays  as  translated  by  Cot- 
ton, with  copious  notes  from  Montaigne's  commentators. 
The  work  well  deserves  to  be  popularly  introduced  into 
England,  which  it  has  never  yet  been.] 

NEW  POEMS  AND  DRAMAS. 

RETROfiPEcnoN ;  or  the  Light  op  Days  Gone  By,  and 
Other  Poems.    By  the  Rev.  William  Liddiard. 

The  Earl  of  Brecon  :  a  Tragedy — Faith's  Fraud  :  a 
Tragedy — and  The  Ferry-man  :  a  Drama.  Each  in  Five 
Acts.    By  Robert  Landor,  M.A. 

Poems  and  Songs.  By  John  Imlah.  [These  pieces 
are  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect ;  and  are  of  average 
merit — ^neither  sinking  nor  soaring,  and  always  pleasing.] 

ViviA  Pbrpetua  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  l^rah  Flower 
Adams.  [A  very  striking  and  beautiful  production ; 
which  must  command  attention  even  in  an  age  distin- 
guished above  every  other  for  female  genius.  As  we 
cannot  help  considering  this  as  a  performance  possessing 
a  strong  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  literary  world,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  some  degree 
corresponding  to  its  merits,  and  meanwhile  merely  an- 
nounce the  publication,  and  remind  our  readers  that  the 
martyred  heroine  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  noblest  vic- 
tims to  the  Christian  fiikith.] 

Olden  Times  ;  or  the  Rising  op  the  Session  :  a  Co- 
medy. [This  play,  written  by  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Supreme  Law  Courts,  can  only  be  understood  and  en^ 
Joyed  by  those  connected  with  that  venerable  body,  and 
^miliar  with  its  traditions,  jokes,  and  transmitted  hon 
mote.  Here  figure  Old  Braxy,  and  Harry  Erskine,  and 
Lady  Wallace,  and  also  many  practitioners  of  the  olden 
time  ;  oharaoters  and  oddities  in  their  day,  but  we  fear 
forgotten  In  ours,  even  in  the  profession. 

FINE  ARTS. 
Engravings  aptbr  the  best  Masters — Part  II.  [We 
described  the  scheme  of  this  new  candidate  for  public 
fiiivour  in  December  last.  The  new  Part  does  not  fall 
•ff,  nor  does  it  exceed  the  promise  of  the  first.  The  sub- 
JMt«  mn^Thmyrie  wth  the  Head  of  Cyrw,  from  the 


original  of  Rubens,  effectively  engraved  byiflhomas  Dick. 
It  is  a  splendid  but  painftil  composition.  The  next  plate 
is  engraved  by  Robert  Bell  from  Rembrandt's  picton 
of  the  DamgkUr  of  Jairue  rettored  to  Life.  It  is  not 
allowable  fbr  those  who  have  never  seen  the  originsl  to 
criticise  the  painting ;  but  as  it  stands,  it  would  seem,  in 
some  of  the  details,  to  have  required  the  softening  and 
refining  help  of  the  graver.  The  gorgeous  depths  of  the 
shadows,  and  force  of  expression  in  the  picture,  do  not 
atone  for  the  want  not  merely  of  beauty,  but  of  tntb, 
in  the  countenance  of  the  young  ntaid,  who  more  leeem* 
bles  a  shrivelled  and  exhausted  old  man.  A  Landteapt 
bjf  CUmde — Evening,  exceedingly  well  engraved  by  Wil- 
liam Miller,  is  to  us  the  gem  of  the  Part.  Nothing  can 
be  more  blissfully  tranquil  and  soothing  than  the  expres- 
sion and  tone  of  this  lovely  plate,  which  combines,  in 
exquisite  harmony,  every  element  of  scenic  beanty,->4he 
grand,  the  rich,  the  simple.  It  must  be  not  a  little 
gratifying  to  modem  Athens,  to  see  her  sons  taking  so 
high  a  place  in  executive  Art.  All  these  plates  are  en- 
graved in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  whole  of  the  projected 
series  is  to  be  executed  by  Scottish  engravers.  The  un- 
dertaking is  a  proud  though  a  perilous  one,  and  we  hope 
that  it  may  at  least  obtain  fair  play.] 

Engraving  fh>m  Allan's  Painting  of  Polisb  Exiles 
on  their  Wat  to  Siberia.     [William  Howison,  the 
same  engraver  with  whose  plate,  taken  ttom  Harvey's 
Gurlert,  we  were  so  much  struck  and  pleased  two  years 
since,  has  more  than  verified  our  predictions  in  this  en- 
graving, which  is  one  of  the  most  highly-finished  speci- 
mens of  the  art  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  Scotland. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  original  paint- 
ing, which  is,  in  expression,  among  the  finest  that  Alkn 
has  painted ;  but  those  who  have  not  had  this  pleasure, 
may  be  assured  that  the  original  has  suffered  nothing  in 
having,  without '  losing  one  whit  of  its  character  and 
beauty,  assumed  another  form.    Like  the  Curlen,  this 
engraving  is  executed  in  the  line  manner  ;  and  the  most 
minute  details,  as  well  as  the  leading  features,  have  been 
carefhlly  and  delicately  elaborated.   The  plate  is,  though 
not  of  the  largest,  yet  of  respectable  size,  and  makes  al- 
together a  most  desirable  picture,  in  which  the  art  of  the 
engraver  not  alone  renders  the  pictorial  effect  of  the 
original,  but  heightens  its  pathos  and  beauty.] 

ScENERT  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  Part  II.  [The 
drawings  which  Mr.  Bartlett  has  made,  that  appear  in 
this  Part,  are  f^m  the  finest  and  most  romantic  scenery 
in  Ireland.  That  of  the  LargU,  the  Rapids  near  the  ro- 
mantic Castle  Connell,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick, 
Killamey,  and  the  wild  coast  about  KUkee.  The  view  of 
Puffin  Hole,  the  weltering  sea,  and  beetling  crags,  alive 
with  sea-fowl,  will  convey  a  new  idea  to  many.  We 
know  not  what  determined  the  choice  of  the  publishers 
to  the  American  Penciller;  but  he  gets  along  pretty 
fairly, — ^rather  historical  than  aneedoiieal,  however,  or 
descriptive,  and  fkr  m  the  wake  of  the  artist ;  fbr  while 
the  plates  carry  us  to  Killamey  and  the  Shannon,  Mr. 
Willis  has  only  got  the  length  of  Drogheda,  or  perhaps 
Dublin.  It  is  a  pity  bnt  the  peneil  and  pen  could  keep 
nearer  in  company.] 

Heath's  Waverlet  Gallbrt,  in  the  late  numbers, 
containB  some  pretty  things : — a  Rose  Brodwardine,  very 
sweet  and  lovely ;  an  animated  and  arch  Catherine  Sey- 
ton;  a  stately  Eveline  Berenger;  and, beyond  them  all, 
a  Jeanie  Leant,  beautiful  enough  for  her  sister  IlfU.  Bat 
that  is  error  on  the  safe  side.] 
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PARLIAMENT. 

Ths  Sbssiok. — ^Parliament,  wliich  was  opened  on  the 
26t]i  Jftnnary,  a^jonmed  for  the  Easter  recess  on  the 
$ik  April.  The  three  months  during  which  it  has  sat, 
hiTe  been  the  most  unproductiTe  as  to  work,  and  the 
dullest  eren  as  to  talk,  which  have  occurred  since  the 
RefomBilL 

The  battle  of  party  has  again  heen  fought  upon  Irish 
ground  ;  but  the  contest  was  not  so  fierce  nor  continued 
u  in  former  sessions.  The  Ministry  haying  obtained  a 
majority  of  fire  on  the  second  reading  of  Lord  MorpetVs 
Irish  Registration  Bill,  seemed  contented  with  their  un- 
ironied  success,  and  postponed  farther  proceedings  in 
the  question  till  after  Easter.  To  this  arrangement  the 
Tories  oTentually  gaye  a  tacit  acquiescence.  Lord  Stan- 
ley postponing  his  bill  to  nearly  the  same  day  as  that  to 
wfaidi  ii»  GrOTemment  measure  had  been  deferred.  The 
result,  as  regards  the  present  session,  is  expected  to  be, 
either  that  the  Ministerial  bill  will  be  passed  with  some 
of  the  worst  clauses  of  Lord  Stanley's  ingrafted  on  it ; 
or  that,  after  continuing  the  discussion  till  the  approach 
of  the  grouse-shooting,  the  legislature  will  disperse, 
leering  the  matter  where  it  was. 

The  principal  business  which  has  occupied  the  Com- 
nons  duringthe  last  month  (and  it  is  only  in  the  Commons 
that  there  has  been  eyen  a  show  of  business)  has  been 
the  bill  for  continuing  the  New  Poor-law.  Owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  amendments  which  hare  been  carried,  or 
hiTe  been  adopted  by  the  Goyernment,  and  the  precise 
effect  of  which  cannot,  for  the  most  part,  be  gathered 
from  the  reports,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  with  accuracy, 
the  form  which  the  Bill  has  now  assumed.  The  ge- 
neral result,  howeyer,  seems  to  be,  that  though  many 
of  the  minor  details  haye  undergone  alteration,  generally 
with  a  yiew  of  rendering  them  less  stringent,  the  mea- 
nue  remains  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  was,  eyen  in 
details,  while  all  the  main  features  of  the  system  haye 
been  preseired  unimpaired.  The  clamour  has  always 
been  directed  principally  against  the  Commissioners,  the 
**  tyrants  of  Somerset  House  :*'  but  the  commission  has 
been  continued  with  unabridged,  or  rather  with  increased, 
powers,  for  a  new  term  of  flye  years,  and  with  eyery 
prospect  of  being  continued  for  an  indefinite  period  be- 
yond— ^a  motion  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde,  that  the  Com- 
mission should  extend  to  "  the  end  of  the  year  1846,  and 
no  longer/*  being  negatiyed  without  a  diyision.  The  most 
important  alteration,  or  rather  addition,  is  one  which  ynui 
introduced  by  the  Ministry,  relating  to  the  education  of 
pauper  children.  The  Commissioners  are  empowered,upon 
obtaining  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  guardians  of  the 
parishes  interested,  to  institute  a  school  (distinct  from  the 
work-house)  for  the  rearing  and  edueating  of  the  pauper 
children  of  any  Union,  or  of  any  district  of  pari^es 
which  may  unite  for  that  object.  The  benefits  of  these 
pauper  colleges  are  not  to  be  confined  to  pauper  children, 
but  to  be  extended  (so  far  only,  we  presume,  as  regards 
iiucatiau)  to  the  children  of  all  poor  persons  who  choose 
to  attend.  This  clause  is,  therefore,  a  new  and  an  im- 
portant step  towards  national  education ;  and  is  capable, 
io  skilful  and  honest  hands,  of  being  worked  to  great 
sdrantage.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  most 
beneficial  results  would  haye  flowed  fh>m  it,  had  it 
ptmed  in  its  original  shape,  and  had  the  working  out  of 
H  been  left  to  the  Commissioners.  But  this,  like  eyery 
other  attempt  to  extend  education,  has  been  damaged, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  the  eyer-yigilant  friend  of  ignorance, 
*  the  Church."  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  pharisaical  Member 
for  Kilmarnock,  moyed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Dr.  Lushington(l),  carried  an  amend- 
Mt,that  it  should  beimperatiye  on  eyery  school  estab- 
liihed  under  this  clause  to  haye  a  chaplain  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  is  to  be  paid  from  the  rates,  and  **  who 
•hall  be  empowered  to  regmkUe  and  tuperiniend  tJu  in- 
tfmefioa  and  training  of  ths  children/*  except  those 
Whose  parents  or  other  guardians  shall  object.  The 
filaase  is  thus  rendered  likely  to  become  as  pernicious  as 
it  originaUy  nzomised  to  be  beneficial.  In  the  first 
plMe>  it  wuj,  m  Biany  instftnces;  operate  as  a  bar  to  the 


establishment  of  the  schools,  by  inducmg  the  tMssenters 
to  oppose  them,  as  inyoMng  the  infliction  of  anewiigus- 
tice ;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  of  all  sects  there 
will  always  be  found  ready,  on  less  just  grounds  than  this, 
or  on  no  ground  at  all,  to  refhse  any  increase  of  assess- 
ment on  weir  own  pockets,  the  result  will  yery  probably 
be,  that,  eyen  in  districts  where  dissent  is  not  paramount, 
guardians  will  be  returned  known  for  their  opposition  to 
the  proposed  schools,  with  their  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  paid  chaplains  of  the  state  religion.  But,  sup^ 
Sosing  all  obstacles  oyercome,  and  the  school  estab- 
shed,  who  does  not  see  the  annoyance  and  mischief 
which  must  ineyitably  arise  f^m  the  chaplain  acting 
under  so  wide  a  commission  as  that  of  "  regulating  and 
superintending  the  instruction  of  the  children  T'  It  is 
proyided,  alsp,  that  '^  such  chaplain  shall  be  appointed, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,'*  and 
we  may  yery  easily  conceiye  the  sort  of  men  whom  the 
Bishops  of  Exeter,  or  Oxford,  or  London,  or  of  fiye- 
sixths  of  the  sees  of  England,  would  conceiye  as  alone 
fitted  to  "  superintend  and  regulate"  the  schools. 
The  injustice,  and  inutility,  and  mischieyousness  of 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  **  amendment,"  is  obyious  in  many 
other  respects  than  those  we  haye  adyerted  to;  but 
it  may  be  beneficial  as  adding  one  more  to  the  proofb 
now  so  rapidly  accumulating,  that  the  ambition,  bigotry, 
and  greed  of  the  State  Church,  form  the  main  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  smallest,  as  of  the  greatest,  attempts, 
either  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  or  extend  the  pri- 
yileges  of  the  people. — Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  all  his 
party  but  a  few  of  the  ''  outsiders,"  haye  hitherto  giyen 
a  steady  support  to  the  Bill,  as  introduced  by  the 
Ministry ;  and  almost  eyery  one  of  the  **  ameliorations]" 
which  haye  been  introduced,  have  proceeded  from  Whigs 
or  Liberals.  When  we  consider  that,  almost  without 
exception,  eyery  Tory  organ  and  orator  in  England  has, 
for  the  last  three  years,  yehemently  opposed  the  "  infer- 
nal Whig  Poor-law,"  this  result  says  yery  little  for  the 
sincerity  of  the  party,  and  wiU,  it  may  be  expected, 
greatly  disable  them,  for  the  future  from  continuing  their 
attacks  on  the  Whigs  on  this  point. 

Parliamsntabt  Election  Committsbs. — The  result  of 
the  inquiries  into  the  petitions  against  the  returns  for  St. 
Albans,  Canterbury,  and  Walsall,  has  rendered  it  plain 
that  the  new  mode  of  selecting  election  committees,  in- 
troduced by  Sir  R.  Peel,  produces  a  tribunal  quite  as  in- 
competent, inefficient,  and  untrustworthy  as  the  sys- 
tem which  it  has  succeeded.  The  fieicts  regarding  the 
case  of  St.  Albans  are  peculiarly  instructiye.  It  was 
proyed  that  Dr.  Webster,  a  leading  Whig  partisan  in 
the  burgh,  haying  proceeded  to  the  Treasury  in  quest  of 
a  Ministerial  candidate,  and  haying  procured  Lord  Lis- 
towell,  brought  him  down  with  him  in  the  same  post- 
chaise  ;  intxmiuced  him  to  the  electors ;  was  the  most 
actiye  Whig  canyaeser  and  orator  throughout  the  contest^ 
and  the  constant  companion  and  chief  adyiser  of  the  can- 
didate. Bribery,  wholesale  and  systematic,  continued 
during  the  struggle ;  and  seyeral  cases  of  ^e  yery  gross- 
est character  were  clearly  proyed  against  this  Dr.  Web- 
ster. The  petitioners  were  also  ready  to  proye  many 
more  cases  against  this  person  and  others,  but  were  pre- 
yented  by  the  obstruction  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  re- 
iterated ''objections"  and  legal  quibbles  of  the  counsel 
for  the  sitting  member — objections  which  could  not  haye 
been  listened  to  for  a  moment  had  the  object  of  the  com- 
mittee been  simply  to  elicit  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  but 
which  they  considered  admissible  according  to  thc'rulee 
of  eyidence  usually  obseryed  in  Courts  of  Law.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  clear  why  the  oommittee  should  haye  bound 
themselyes  down  to  rules  which,  eyen  supposing  their 
necessity  or  judiciousness  in  the  case  of  uninformed  and 
inexperienced  juries  to  be  undoubted,  do  not  appear  ap- 
plicable where  the  decision  rested  solely  with  men  who^ 
as  legislators,  are  at  least  to  be  presumed  as  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted with  a  wider  discretion.  But  notwithstand^g 
the  rejection  of  much  eyidence  which  bore  the  most 
directly  on  what,  to  the  eye  of  common  sensoi  seems  the 
tnm  point  at  issue^-the  means,  namely,  by  which  th« 
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retoni  eomplained  against,  had  been  aecomplished — ^this 
much  was  clearly  proyed, — that  extensiye  bribery  was 
practised  by  the  partisans  of  the  sitting  member ;  and 
that,  in  particular.  Dr.  Webster,  the  nature  of  whose 
connexion  with  the  candidate  we  have  above  described, 
was  guilty  of  several  distinct  and  undoubted  acts  of  cor- 
ruption. Surely,  it  might  be  thought,  there  was  enough 
here  to  vacate  the  seat  gained  by  such  means.  But  this, 
it  seems,  was  by  no  means  enough  to  satisfy  the  com- 
mittee. By  repeated  decisions  they  found  that  it  had 
not  been  proved  that  Dr.  Webster,  the  political  sponsor, 
the  most  active  supporter,  and  constant  personal  com- 
panion of  the  candidate,  acted  as  his  ^ agent!" — and, 
partly  because  of  these  decisions,  and  partly  for  another 
reason,  about  to  be  mentioned,  the  petitioners  withdrew 
their  case.  It  has  thus  been  settled  tiiat  it  may  be  proved, 
not  only  that  an  election  was  gained  by  wholesale  cor- 
ruption, but  by  corruption  practised  by  persons  who  ap- 
pear, on  all  occasions,  as  tiie  most  active  supporters  of 
the  candidate,  and  with  whom  he  is  in  constant  inter- 
course and  consultation — and  that  yet  the  election  is 
valid,  and  the  member  blameless ! 

The  other  reason,  besides  the  hopelessness  of  contend- 
ing against  such  decisions  as  these,  which  induced  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Tory  petition  against  Lord  Listowell's 
return,  fhmishes  another  instructive  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  system.  The  recent  ^  glorious  Conserva- 
tive triumph"  at  Canterbury  had  been  gained  by  means 
quite  as  bad,  at  the  very  best,  as  the  ''triumph  of  Libe- 
nX  principles  "  at  St.  Albans  ;  and  an  exposure  being 
inevitable  if  the  petition  against  the  return  was  proceed- 
ed with,  a  ^  compromise  "  was  effected  between  Whig 
and  Tory,  on  the  simple  ground,  that  it  would  be  much 
worse  tluui  useless  to  expose  practices  which  were  com- 
mon to  both,  in  a  ease  where  no  balance  of  gain  could  be 
left  for  either  party.  If  there'  had  [only  been  Tory  brib- 
ery at  Canterbury,  or  only  Whig  bribery  at  St.  Albans, 
its  perpetrators  might  probably  have  been  punished  and 
its  object  defeated  ;  but  the  offence  being  committed  in 
both  cases,  the  one  crime  is  set  against  the  other,  and 
both  together  form  no  crime  at  all — ^two  blacks  being 
held  as  making  one  white.  Had  the  call  for  exposure 
and  punishment  been  precisely  one-half  less  urgent,  they 
would  have  beetf  applied  ;  but  the  crime  being  doubled 
the  punished  is  escaped.  This  neutralizing  of  Tory  by 
Whig  offences  against  purity  of  election,  may  be  a  very 
convenient  arrangement  for  the  contracting  parties  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  one  which  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  countenanced  and  protected  by  a ''  Reform- 
ed "  Parliament. 

The  fate  of  the  petition  against  the  return  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  Walsall,  proves  this  additional  fact :  that 
public-houses  may  be  opened  for  weeks  to  all  known  as 
the  friends  of  one  of  the  candidates  ;  that  hundreds  of 
electors,  free  of  all  expense  to  themselves,  may  carouse 
night  and  day,  presided  over  by  the  principal  supporters 
of  the  afterwards  successful  candidate  ;  and  that,  never- 
theless, the  Committee  may  not  be  able  ^  to  connect  the 
treating  with  the  sitting  member  or  his  agents,"  and  the 
return  be,  consequently,  held  valid. 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  eight  years  fh>m  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  three  elections,  happening  within  the 
same  fortnight,  were  carried  by  wholesale  bribery  and 
treating  ;  that  there  exists  no  visible  means  of  checking 
or  punishing  these  practices  ;  and  that,  for  the  fhture,  the 
very  slightest  exercise  of  discretion  may  enable  any  man  to 
be  returned  by  the  corruption  of  any  constituency  in  the 
empire,  without  running  more  than  a  nominal  risk  of 
being  unseated  and  exposed.  •' 

T^en  corruption  is  seen  prevailing  not  only  among 
the  old  constituencies  of  freemen,  like  St.  Albans  and 
Canterbury,  but  in  Reform-Bill  constituencies,  like  Wal- 
sall, there  seems  no  probability  that  anything  short  of 
secret  voting  and  a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise  will 
prove  an  efficacious  remedy.  But,  in  tiie  meantime, 
much  might  be  done  by  an  alteration  in  (the  species  of 
tribunal  for  trying  disputed  returns.  The  mode  of  se- 
lection under  Sir  R.  PeeVs  plan  appoints  a  committee 
containing  an  equal  number  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  pro- 
dded over  by  a  chairman  belonging  to  the  party  of  the 
iber  petitioned  against ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 


the  apparent  fairness  of  this  arrangement,  the  decisions 
have,  in  every  case  that  has  yet  been  tried,  been  in  favour 
of  the  sitting  member  possessing  the  casting-vote  of  the 
chairman.  The  cases  of  St.  Albans,  Canteibury,  and 
Walsall,  will  scarcely  admit  of  this  result  being  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  that  the  sitting  members 
had  alwayi  right  upon  their  side. 

In  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  Honse  on 
the  subject  of  the  compromise  between  the  petitioners 
in  the  cases  of  Canterbury  and  of  St.  Albans,  almost  every 
member  who  spoke  confessed  that  the  plan  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  failed  in  producing  an  efficient  tribunal,  bnt  no 
one  suggested  a  remedy ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  will  be 
adopted  by  the  present  Parliament,  nor  till  after  the  dis- 
puted returns  of  a  General  Election  have  been  subjected 
to  the  judgment  of  the  confessedly  incompetent  triban&l. 
Nor  are  there  any  good  grounds  of  hope  that  any  effi- 
cient reform  will  be  made  even  then  ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  would  be  much  more  honest,  and  would  prodnee 
no  change  in  the  actual  result,  to  adopt  the  advice  of 
Lord  Howick,  by  repealing  the  laws  against  corruption 
at  elections,  and  ""  letting  everybody  do  their  best." 

The  AnTi-CoRif-LAW  Agitation. — ^The  war  against  the 
bread-tax  goes  vigorously  and  hopefully  on.  The  Na- 
tional League,  which  leads  and  gives  the  tone  to  the 
movement  throughout  the  whole  country,  has  never  re- 
laxed for  a  moment  the  energy  of  its  exertions,  and 
seems  only  to  gather  new  strength  and  hope  from  each 
defeat.  The  movements  of  this  body  have,  from  the  be- 
ginning, been  distinguished  by  a  vigour,  and  earnestness, 
and  determination,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  skill  and 
prudence,  which  both  deserve  and  must  command  suc- 
cess. In  no  one  point  have  both  their  earnestness  and 
their  prudence  been  better  exemplified,  than  in  their  wise 
and  manly  resolve,  to  push  on  towards  their  own  object 
by  the  nearest  road,  careless  of  the  effect  of  their  move- 
ments upon  the  wretched  and  meaningless  strife  between 
Whig  and  Tory.  This  portion  of  the  tactics  of  the  Re- 
pealers has,  to  be  sure,  proved  a  great  annoyance  and 
disappointment  to  those  who  looked  upon  the  anti-Con- 
Law  agitation  only  as  another  serviceable  instrument  for 
**  keeping  out  the  Tories ;"  but  it  has  served  to  unmask 
insincere  and  self-seeking  friends ;  has  extorted  respect 
and  fear  from  enemies ;  and  is  every  day  bringing  over 
in  multitudes  that  portion  of  the  working-classes  who 
were  at  first  neutral  or  opposed,  ftt>m  a  very  natural 
suspicion,  that  the  new  movement  veas  only  another  of 
those  party  devices  of  wliich  they  had  so  frequently  been 
made  both  the  instruments  and  the  dupes.  Every  day 
fhmishes  increasing  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued.  The  infiuence  of  the  violent 
and  unreasonable  section  of  the  Chartist  leaders  is  visibly 
on  the  decline,  and  in  some  towns  has  been  proved  to  be 
nearly  quite  extinct ;  and  the  question  has  been  actively 
taken  up  by  many  of  the  middle-classes  among  the  elec- 
toral body,  of  Conservative  or  neutral  politics.  The  last 
^electoral  visit"  paid  by  the  League,  was  to  Lancaster, 
(a  town  at  present  returning  two  bread-taxers ;)  and  at 
a  meeting  of  electors  alone,  to  which  all  the  persons  on 
the  register  were  invited,  and  at  which  a  considerable 
majority  of  them  attended,  resolutions  were  unanimonsly 
and  enthusiastically  passed,  condemning  the  Com  Law, 
and  recommending  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  returning  Repealers.  Within  the 
last  month,  large  and  effective  meetings  have  been  held 
in  nearly  all  the  great  towns  of  England  ;  and  petitions 
are  also  getting  up  in  multitudes  of  the  smaller  places, 
and  in  many  of  the  agricultural  districts,  where  the  lec- 
turers and  publications  of  the  League  have  produced  a 
great  effect.  Scotland,  also,  is  speaking  out ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  before  Mr.  VUliers'  motion 
shall  be  brought  on,  the  number  of  petitions  and  of  signa- 
tures will  exceed  even  those  of  last  year,  notwithstanding 
the  disgust  excited  by  the  insolent  and  insulting  tone  in 
which  the  prayers  of  the  people  on  this  question  were 
treated  by  the  Legislature  in  the  two  last  sessions.  The 
untiring  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Repealers  has  eridently 
excited  dread  and  conftision  in  the  enemy's  camp ;  and 
nothing  more  is  wanting  than  a  vigorous  perseverance  in 
petitioning  and  agitation,  to  secure  a  we^y  triumph  to 
a  cause  tiie  ultimate  success  of  'Vf  hich  became  secure  at 
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ilie  Bonent  trhen  it  was  taken  up  with  honesty  and 

THE  REVENUE. 
The  rerenne  tables  for  the  year  and  quarter  ending 
April  5, 1841,  present  a  result  yery  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Iscome  for  the  Year  ended  5th  April,  1840,  as  compared 
with  that  ended  5th  April,  1841. 


Costoma, 

CiXcise,..  ...*••••••  • 

Scusps, ...  ....M. .. 

Taxes, 

?o^rOmce, 

Crown  Landiy.... 
ttis6eUaneoiiB^.M 

Iiaprest, 

Repayments  of  ) 
AAnaotmj...  j 

Tctal  Inoomey... 


Years  ended  April  5, 
1840.  1841. 


£ 

20,001,267 

12,040,737 

6,592,396 

3,714,412 

1,247,000 

160,000 

88,245 

416,956 

724,153 


£ 

19,700,225 

12,530,036 

6,755,118 

3,989,431 

414,000 

160,000 

90,062 

445,576 

591,438 


Increase. 


44,985,16644,675,886 
Deduct  Increase, 


Decrease  on  the  Year, 


489,299 
162,722 
275,019 


1,817 
28,620 


957,477 


Decrease. 

£ 
301,042 


883,000 


132,715 


1,266,757 
957,477 


309,280 


Rerenne j.for  the  Quarter  ended  5th  April,  1840,  as  com- 
pared -with  that  ended  5th  April,  1841. 


.Qrs.  ended  April  5, 
1840.  1841. 


Cmtoms, 

Exdse, 

Stamps, M« 

Taxes, 

Post-Office,. 

Crown  Lands,.... 
Mtieellaneoas,... 

Idprest,  ...M 

Eepajmentsof  ) 
Advance,  .M  j 

Total  Income,.... 


£ 

4^72,623 

1,929,996 

1,658,188 

179,058 

120,000 

40,000 

37,180 

31,913 

110,756 


£ 

4,518,508 

1,885,470 

1,677,404 

222,045 

93,000 

32,500 

49,126 

32,151 

98,996 


8,679,714   8,609,200 
Deduct  Increase, 


Decrease  on  Quarter, 


Increase. 


19,216 
42,987 


11,946 
238 


74,387 


Decrease. 

£ 
54,115 
44,526 


27,000 
7,500 


11,760 


144,901 
74,387 


70,514 


It  will  be  thus  seen  that  there  is  an  aggregate  decrease 
en  the  year  of  £309^280,  and  on  the  quarter  of  £70,154. 
Bat  to  see  the  whole  extent  of  the  foiling  off,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  addition  made  to  the  taxes  last 
rear.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  proposing 
the  addition,  calculated  the  increase  of  revenue,  to  be 
thence  derived,  at  £2,337,000  ;  so  that,  adding  this  ex- 
pected increase  to  the  actual  deficiency  on  the  aggregate 
rerenue  for  the  whole  year,  the  real  decrease  appears 
£2,646,280.     It  may^e  asserted  that  this  statement 
presents  too  nnfiavourable  a  view  of  the  case,  as  the 
wbole  amount  of  the  additions  did  not  come  into  opera- 
tioQ  equally  throughout  the  year  ;  but  this  objection,  if 
taken  into  account,  would  make  only  a  very  small  differ- 
ence in  the  result ;  and  this  fact  at  least  is  clear  fit>m 
the  aboTe  table,  that  the  additional  ten  per  cent,  laid  on 
the  Customs,  Excise,  and  Taxes,  has  scarcely  produced 
fre  per  cent.    The  principal  decrease,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
on  the  Post-Office,  on  which  item  there  is  a  falling  off  of 
^37,000  on  the  quarter,  and  £883,000  on  the  year.   Ac- 
eordiog  to  The  Morning  Ckroniele,  the  decrease  in  this 
itcQ,  as  regards  the  quarter,  is  partly  to  be  accounted 
for  bv  the  accounts  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year  having  included  the  receipts  of  a  month  of  the/otir- 
pf^ny  rate,  and  by  the  increase  of  the  money-order  busi- 
Des  rendering  it  necessary  to  leave  a  greater  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  deputies.    No  small  portion  of  the  de- 
crease in  this  item,  both  as  regards  year  and  quarter, 
iBiy  be  safiely  set  down  as  ascribable,  in  a  great  de- 
r^)  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  trade  and  oom- 
uerce  of  the  country,  as  indicated  by  the  decrease 
ia  other  items.     With  all  these  drawbacks,  howerver, 
the  Post-OiBee  department  still  appears  as  producing 


a  net  revenue  to  the  Exchequer  of  £414,000  ;  and  in 
this  fkct  alone  we  have  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  have  attempted  to  find,  in  the  large  decrease  of  re- 
venue from  this  source,  a  proof  of  the  **  utter  failure"  of 
the  Cheap  Postage  Scheme.  It  was  never  expected  that 
the  revenue,  under  the  cheap  system,  would  .equal  that 
under  the  dear,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period  of  time ; 
it  was  only  argued,  that  a  uniform  penny  rate  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  charges  of  the  Post-Office 
establishment,  and  that  a  tax  on  the  correspondence  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  was  a  burdensome 
and  impolitic  impost.  The  soundness  of  this  argument 
is  isompletely  proved  by  the  result :  the  Post-Office  has 
produced,  even  under  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
a  clear  profit  to  the  Exchequer  of  £414,000  ;  and  the 
number  of  lettera  transmitted  through  the  establishment 
has  been  nearly  tripled, — showing  that,  under  the  dear 
system,  two-thirds  of  the  correspondence  of  the  country 
was  either  suppressed  or  driven  into  illicit  channels. — 
Great  curiosity  is  excited  as  to  the  means  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  propose  for  ninV^ng 
both  ends  meet — ^the  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
5th  January  last  exceeding  the  revenue  for  the  same 
period  by  £1,593,970.  The  additional  per  centage  laid 
on  the  old  taxes  has  proved  a  failure ;  and  there  would 
be  both  difficulty  and  danger  in  the  Ministry,  in  their 
present  precarious  position,  attempting  either  to  increase 
the  existing  taxes,  or  impose  new  ones.  There  is,  there- 
fore,  good  ground  for  hope  that  necessity  may  at  last 
compel  the  Legislature  to  grant  what  reason  and  justice 
might  long  have  demanded  in  vain — a  thorough  recon- 
struction of  our  clumsy,  pernicious,  and  unproductive 

system  of  tarifb.  

THE  OPIUM  WAR. 
^  Our  success  in  the  Opium  War  has  as  yet  been  des- 
tined to  bear  a  very  fair  proportion  to  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  Although  we  have,  without  much  difficulty,  bat- 
tered down  forts,  destroyed  whole  fleets  of  junks,  and 
taken  possession  of  islands,  it  seems  to  be  all  but  the 
universal  opinion  that  we  are  little,  if  at  all,  nearer  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  we  went  to  war, 
than  we  were  before  the  first  shot  was  fired.  The 
capture  of  the  Island  of  Chusan,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  an  occurrence  of  the  first  importance,  and 
as  certain  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
dispute,  was  productive  of  no  other  result  than  ftir- 
nishing  a  grave  for  a  large  portion  of  the  British  forces, 
and  affording  the  Chinese  another  opportunity  of  cheat- 
ing our  negotiators.  On  the  29th  of  February,  Ad- 
miral Elliot,  being  afflicted  with  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  resigned  his  command  of  the  expedition;  hav- 
ing failed  to  open  a  direct  negotiation  with  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  empire,  notwithstanding  his  having 
ceased  hostilities  on  tlie  most  formal  and  solemn  promise 
that  such  communication  would  be  granted.  The  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  then  devolved  on  Sir  Gordon 
Bremer.  He  carried  on  operations  with  greater  appar- 
ent vigour  than  his  predecessor;  but,  for  reasons  on 
the  soundness  of  which  it  would  be  premature  as  yet 
to  decide,  seems  to  have  been  held  in  no  high  estimation 
either  by  the  forces  under  his  own  command,  or  by  the 
British  merchants.  The  only  intelligence  which  has 
been  received  since  Sir  Gordon  assumed  the  command, 
reached  London  by  the  March  overland  mail  from  Bom- 
bay, on  the  7th  April.  The  dates  were — ^ftvm  Chusan,  to 
the  24th  December  ;  frvm  Macao,  to  the  27th  January ; 
and  frvm  Bombay,  to  the  Ist  March.  After  in  vain  en- 
deavouring to  bring  the  Chinese  to  negotiate  explicitly 
and  sincerely.  Sir  Gordon,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
January,  commenced  an  attack  on  two  of  the  Bogne  forts, 
both  of  which  were  speedily  in  possession  of  the  English. 
The  Chinese  fought  with  some  obstinacy  but  with  very 
little  skill ;  and,  in  one  of  the  forts,  suffered  a  loss  of 
from  500  to  700  men.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  only 
three  killed,  and  30  or  40  wounded.  The  next  morning, 
when  preparations  were  making  for  commencing  the 
attack  on  Anunghay,  the  chief  fort,  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities begged  to  renew  negotiations ;  which  request  was 
acceded  to.  The  result  was  a  ''preliminary  arrange- 
ment,*' of  which  the  following  are  the  conditions,  as  we 
find  them  stated  in  a  circular,  dated  January  20,  ad- 
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^806a  ly  Captftin  Elliot  to  British  subjeets  in  China : 
^^  L  The  cession  of  the  Island  and  Harbonr  of  Hong- 
kong to  the  British  Crown.  All  jast  charges  and  duties 
!•  the  empire  upon  the  commerce  carried  on  there  to  be 
paid  as  if  the  trade  were  conducted  at  Whampoa.  2. 
An  indemnity  to  the  British  Govemment  of  six  millions 
of  dollars — one  million  payable  at  once,  and  the  remain- 
der in  equal  annual  instalments  ending  in  1846.  3.  Di- 
rect official  intercourse  between  the  countries  upon 
an  equal  footing.  4.  The  trade  of  the  Port  of  Canton  to 
be  opened  within  ten  days  after  the  Chinese  new  year, 
and  to  be  carried  on  at  Whampoa  till  further  arrange- 
ments are  practicable  at  the  new  settlement.  Details 
Remain  matter  of  negotiation/' 

The  ministerial  journals  have  hailed  these  conditions 
as  containing  a  *'  settlement,"  and  a  satis&ctory  settle- 
ment, of  the  whole  dispute ;  but  by  the  community  gen- 
erally, they  have  been  viewed  in  a  very  different  light. 
Iford  John  Russell,  in  last  session,  announced  the  war 
to  have  three  objects :  compensation  to  the  British  mer- 
ohants  for  the  opium  destroyed  by  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties; satisfaction  for  the  ^insults"  received  by  British 
subjects  in  China ;  and  the  placing  of  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  on  a  better  basis  for  the  ftiture.  We 
hare  never  failed  to  denounce  these  reasons  as  affording, 
in  the  actual  circumstances,  no  just  ground  whatever  for 
the  war ;  but  as  they  were  formally  stated  by  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  govemment  as  the  ends  sought,  the  question  as 
to  the  **  success''  of  the  war  must,  of  course,  be  determined 
by  the  consideration,  whether  or  not  the  objects,  or  any 
of  them,  have  been  obtained.  Let  us  see  how  the  boasts 
of  a  ^  satisfactory  settlement,"  put  forth  by  the  Whigs, 
will  stand  the  test  which  they  have  themselves  supplied. 
Not  one  word  is  now  said  as  to  exacting  compensation 
from  the  Chinese  for  the  destroyed  opium  ;  the  only  re- 
ference to  the  subject  being  a  sort  of  promise,  made  by 
Captain  Elliot,  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  merchants — ^upon 
the  British  govemment !  One  of  the  objects  of  the  war 
has  therefore  been  completely  foregone.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  understand  precisely  what  was  meant  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  term,  ^  satisfkction"  for  the  '^  insults" 
received  by  British  subjects ;  but  it  may  be  very  safely 
considered  that  this  object  also  has  been  abandoned; 
for  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  even  the  slightest 
apology  or  confession  of  error ;  and  as  for  any  more  sub- 
stantial ^satisfaction,"  the  sum  of  which  we  have  ob- 
tained the  promiie  (making  allowance  for  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  to  be  paid,  not  exceeding  £1,200,000  ster- 
ling) will  cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  the  expedition.  The  only  portion  of  the  above 
conditions  which  bears  on  the  remaining  object  of  the 
war,  is  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong.  This 
island  is  the  largest  of  the  group  called  the  Ladrones, 
is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  about  120  miles  distant  from 
Canton.  It  is  utterly  barren,  and  inhabited  only  by 
some  fishermen ;  but,  according  to  the  organ  of  the  Bri- 
tish merchants  in  China,  would  prove  an  excellent  posi- 
tion for  a  British  settlement,  were  it  not  for  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  to  be  held,  (submission  to  all  re- 
gulations, and  payment  of  all  duties,  which  the  Chinese 
may  choose  to  impose,)  which  the  Canton  paper  declares, 
render  the  possession  of  the  island  of  no  value  what- 
ever. Not  one,  therefore,  of  the  three  objects  of  the 
war  is  accomplished,  or  is  even  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished, by  what  the  organs  of  the  very  parties  who  be- 
gan the  war,  have  been  trompeting  as  a  ^  satis&ctory 
settlement."  But,  more  than  this,  infinitely  short  as  the 
above  conditions  fall  of  what  we  have  decUured  to  be  our 
just  claims,  there  is  no  probability  that  even  they  will 
be  fulfilled,  at  least  until  after  a  renewed  expenditure 
of  time,  treasure,  and  blood.  ^  Details  remain  matter  of 
negotiation"  I  A  single  glance  at  the  conditions,  shows 
that  tiie  whole  essential  part  of  the  arrangement,  except 
the  sum  named  as  compensation,  may,  without  any 
breach  of  honesty  half  so  heinous  as  that  which  habitu- 
ally characterises  Chinese  diplomacy,  be  considered  as 
**  details,"  and  Uiat,  consequently,  the  whole  dispute  still 


**  remains  matter  of  negotiation.*'  Nor  are  our  ehanees  of 
an  honest  and  favourable  settlement  of  details"  rendered 
any  better  by  our  having  voluntarily  resigned  the  only 
guarantees  for  the  hXr  dealing  of  the  Chinese  which  we 
possessed.  The  Chinese  flag  again  floats  upon  the  two  cap- 
tured fortresses,  and  Chusan  has  been  abandoned  bj  the 
British  troops ;  a  step  which  Keshen,  the  imperial  ema* 
missioner,  announces  as  a  proof  that  **  the  Ehiglidi  bar- 
barians are  now  obedient  to  orders,  and  are  invoking 
favour  vrith  the  most  earnest  importunity."  We  ha?e 
in  fkct  abandoned  almost  every  advantage  gained  bj 
our  arms,  merely  on  the  faith  of  obtaining  conditions 
^s^ch,  in  any  circumstances,  are  in  themselves  of  the 
most  insignificant  value,  and  which,  possessing  as  we 
do,  no  better  guarantee  for  their  ftilfilment  than  a  Chi- 
nese promise,  are  of  no  value  at  all.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  may  force  the  Chi- 
nese to  comply  with  a  portion  of  our  demands  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that,  so  fsa  iVom  this  new  ^  preliminary  arrange- 
ment" being,  as  tmmpeted  forth  by  the  ministerial  or- 
gans, a  ^  satisfactory  settlement  of  &e  whole  question," 
we  are,  at  this  moment,  scarcely  one  inch  nearer  to  a 
**  settlement"  than  before  the  oommencement  of  (he  war. 


AGRICULTURE. 
The  accounts  from  nearly  all  districts  of  the  coontrr, 
ftt>m  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  agree  in  representing  the 
present  seed-time  as  the  best  which  haa  been  experienced 
for  many  years.  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the 
time  at  which  we  write,  approaching  the  end  of  April, 
the  weather  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  unusually  dry 
and  warm  for  the  season ;  and  in  most  districts  the  sow- 
ing operations  were  more  than  half  over  before  the  end 
of  March.  The  young  wheats  have  come  away  well, 
and,  as  yet,  promise  excellently.  The  lambing  season, 
in  the  lower  districts,  (in  most  of  the  hilly  districts  it  has 
not  yet  commenced,)  has,  so  flir,  been  a  favourable  one  for 
the  ftrmer.  In  the  Border  counties,  the  number  has 
been  considerably  above  an  average,  but  the  mortality 
has  also  been  considerable.  One  fanner  in  North  Dur- 
ham had  nine  ewes  which  produced  the  extraordinary 
number  of  twenty-eight  lambs ;  and  we  know  of  numer- 
ous instances  nearly  equally  remarkable.  The  prices  of 
grain,  for  the  last  month,  have,  on  the  whole,  been  pretty 
steady.  Average  of  wheat,  from  62s.  to  64s.,  though  the 
finest  qualities  have  brought  8s.  or  10s.  more;  barley, 
S3s. ;  oats,  23s.  6d. ;  rye,  34s.  9d.;  beans  and  peas, 
39s.  6d.  For  a  number  of  weeks,  turnips  were  worse 
than  unsaleable:  in  many  districts,  offers  having  been 
made,  and  lYequently  in  vain,  to  give  them  for  nothing, 
on  condition  of  their  being  eaten  on  the  ground.  This  is 
partly  ascribable  to  the  plentiful  character  of  the  turnip 
crop  of  last  year,  and  partly  to  the  dread  of  the  murrain 
having  prevented  stock  being  brought  irom  the  hills. 
This  state  of  matters  has  seriously  retarded  sowing  ope- 
rations in  some  portions  of  the  south  of  Scotland  and 
north  of  England. — We  give  a  short  summary  of  the  re- 
ports which  have  been  given  in  from  several  of  the  more 
important  agricultural  districts,  on  a^nicultural  sub- 
jects in  general : — Bencick^ire  and  Sojhur^Aire.— 
Both  the  winter  and  spring  wheats  are  looking  uncom- 
monly well ;  and  sowing  was  conducted  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  Pastures,  botii  old  and  young, 
are  exceedingly  well  planted,  and  far  advanced  for  the 

season. SorthunUrland, — Spring  and  autumn  wheats 

both  promise  excellently ;  and  the  pastures  were  never 
known  to  have  a  more  luxuriant  appearance.  The  miu*' 
rain  is  now  nearly  extinct  in  the  county,  though  still 

lingering,  in  a  modified  form,  in  its  southern  portion. 

C<jur$e  of  Oowrie, — Beans,  peas,  and  oats,  have  had  a  most 
favourable  seed-time,  and  the  wheat-plant  is  well-estab- 
lished and  vigorous. StrcUhmore. — Wheat  forward, 

thick,  and  healthy,  and  grass  very  advanced  and  promis- 
ing.  Fi/eskire,—BetLiiBf  oats,  and  barley,  have  been 

Bowtk  under  the  most  favourable  cireumstanoes ;  and  the 
young  wheat,  of  which  more  than  the  usual  quantity  has 
been  put  in  the  ground,  looks  thick  and  healthy,  and  is 
at  least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  average  of  seasons. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CRISIS. 


AiTSR  a  dreary  period  of  seven  years,  unmarked 
by  any  large  and  decidedly  good  measure  of  re- 
form voluntarily  brought  forward  by  the  govern- 
ment, we  have  once  again  the  satisfaction  of  hailing 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  improvement,  the  begin- 
ning of  another  struggle,  involving  consequences 
is  important  to  the  country  as  the  imperfect  though 
great  measure  of  1830.  The  present  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  merely  a  ministerial  crisis,  as  the 
eostomary  changing  from  Tory  to  Whig,  or  from 
Whig  back  to  Tory — ^though  the  existence  of  the 
Vihig  government  may  be  involved  in  it — but  as  a 
oationai  epoch  ;  as  the  first  authoritative  acknow- 
ledgment, by  the  Sovereign  and  her  Ministers,  of 
the  great  principle  that  there  is  no  longer  to  be 
protectioa  of  any  one  class  at  the  price  of  injustice 
to  all  the  other  classes.  This,  at  least,  is  the  light 
in  which  we  would  £ain  view  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Ministers ; — narro w,  and  perhaps  im- 
perfect, in  tkeir  actual  being,  but  pointing  to 
mighty  results. 

It  is  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  Radical  Reformers 
to  he  able  to  say,  once  in  seven  years,  that  their  old 
friends  and  allies,  the  Wliigs,  have  really  done  some- 
thing to  redeem  their  character, — ^that  they  have 
"deserved  well  of  their  country."  Theyhaveshown, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  that  which,  though  a  tardy, 
looks  like  a  genuine  conversion,  since  it  is  display- 
ed in  amendment  of  conduct.    The  precise  date  of 
any  political  conversion  is  generally  of  trivial  im- 
portance in  itself,  and  the  motives  of  public  men 
placed  in  embarrassing  circumstances  will  hardly 
ever  bear  to  be  too  nicely  scrutinized.    Let  their 
deeds  speak  for  them.    The  Ministers  have  not  ad- 
vanced far;  that  was  perhaps  impracticable,  if  they 
wished  to  carty  any  imposing  force  along  with 
them ;  but  they  have  moved  in  the  right  direction, 
nnder  the  now  fairly  unfurled  banner  of  Free 
Trade,  and  in  the  strength  of  a  good  cause.  They 
have  ofiPered  the  country  a  fair  opportunity  of  get- 
ting rid  of  some  of  the  most  galling  and  pernicious 
imposts  that  ever  indirectly  crippled  the  energies, 
and  directly  robbed  a  people.    They  have  made 
a  formal  assault  upon  the  most  oppressive  and  se- 
verely felt  of  those  monopolies  which  plunder  the 
wealthy  and  starve  the  poor — ^namely,  the  Bread- 
tax,  and  the  Sugar-tax.     The  first  duty  of  the 
people  is  energetically  to  seize  and  improve  the  oc- 
casion offered — ^to  be  up  and  to  be  doing ! 

If  we  were  to  measure  the  amount  of  what  the 
j^ovemment  has  proposed,  by  the  fury  and  panic  of 
the  landowners,  the  £a9t  (ind  Weft  Indians,  n^nd 
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other  monopolist»-»so  sensitive  at  all  times  to  the  ap- 
proach of  anything  threatening  to  touch  their  sacred 
privilege  of  pillaging  the  people  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, under  the  name  of  protective  duties — ^the  minis- 
terial project  were  vast  indeed.  In  reality,  save  as 
the  hopeful  commencement  of  financial  reforms, 
and  as  a  distinct  avowal  that  the  present  tariff  sys- 
tem is  vicious  and^rotten  to  the  core,  and  fraught 
with  ultimate  ruiii  to  every  class,  tiiere  has  been 
nothing  to  excite  the  ferment  we  witness,  unless 
conscience  makes  cowards  of  the  guilty. 

What  awful  thing  was  it  that  produced  the 
conmiotion?     The  Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer 
required  money.     The  consequences  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  sugar-trade,  and  the  heavy  duties 
laid  upon  that  necessary  of  life,  together  with 
the  general  distress  and  impoverishment  of  the 
people,  had  depressed  the  revenue.    Those  expen- 
sive warlike  expeditions,  and  naval  equipments, 
which  the  Tories  had  either  urged  or  sanctioned, 
had,  at  the    same    time,  caused   an  increase  of 
expenditure  which  not  only   drained  the  public 
coffers,  but  left  a  considerable  deficiency;  and  it 
was  seen  that,  in  the  present  state  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  indirect  taxation  could  be  strained 
no  farther.    Of  that  important  fact  every  man  con- 
versant with  the  subject  is  now  convinced.    There 
was,  therefore,  no  resource  left,  but  either  some 
such  scheme  as  that  propounded  by  Mr.  Baring, 
or  a  direct  tax  on  property,*  which  would  have 
excited  a  ferment  among   the    monopolists,   not 
much  less  than  the  announcement  of  the  change  of 
the  sugar-duties  and  the  revision  of  the  corn-laws 
has  done.    So  far  as  Mr.  Baring's  scheme  went, 
and  susceptible  as  some  of  its  details  might  have 
been  of  improvement — ^particularly,  as  we  think, 
in  the  proposed  scanty  abatement  of  the  timber- 
duties — ^it  was  founded  on  larger  and  more  states- 
man-like views  than  those  that  have  been  familiar . 
to  men  in  office  in  this  protective  country.   Its  ten- 
dency was  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  taxation,  and  to 
make  the  increase  of  the  revenue  of  tlie  govern- 
ment depend  upon  the  increase  of  the  consumption 
of  sugar  and  timber,  and,  consequently,  of  comfort, 
among  the  people.     Although  this  unfortunate 
budget  has  been  thrown  overboard  by  the  strangest 
combination  of  parties  ever  seen  in  Parliament  of 
planters  and  anti-slavery  advocates,  renegade  Whigs 

*  As  a  beginning,  extending  the  probate  doty  to  real 
property  has  been  talked  of.  With  certain  modifications, 
and  a  graduated  acalo,  no  jnore  e<l^l  mea^are  of  taxa^ 
tiQn  could  be  devi^^d^ 
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and  high.  Tories — ^the  principle  which  it  embodied 
has  not  perished  with  it.  That  must  still  be  acted 
upon ;  and,  probably,  the  more  speedily  for  tins 
very  defeat.  The  cause  of  Free  Trade,  which  is 
identical  with  that  of  national  prosperity,  not  to 
this  or  that  class,  but  to  the  whole  people, — ^which 
to  the  labourer  means  full  employment  and 
competent  wages,  ample  food,  shelter,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  to  the  manufacturer  the  readiest  and 
cheapest  place  for  the  purchase  of  his  raw 
untaxed  material,  and  for  the  disposal  of  his 
commodities  the  markets  of  the  whole  world, 
wherever  winds  blow  and  waters  roll — that 
cause  made  a  huge  stride  during  the  eight 
nights  when  the  nation  beheld  Monopolists  and 
Anti-Monopolists  in  pitched  battle  on  the  sugar 
duties.  Men's  minds  had  been  gradually  ripening 
by  knowledge  and  by  suifering,  for  the  reception 
of  the  new  ideas  which  that  debate  evolved ;  and 
many  minds  were  already  matured.  Howsoever 
tardy,  and  for,  themselves,  critically  timed,  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Whig  Ministers  themselves  has 
been,  there  is  little  doubt  that  those  of  them  most 
worth  reckoning  upon  as  statesmen,  have  long 
been  in  their  secret  convictions  Free  Traders. 
Those  of  them  who  thought  at  all  on  the  subject, 
which  latterly  financial  difficulties  must  have  kept 
continually  before  them,  could  not  miss  to  see  the 
manifold  evils  of  the  twice-cursed  principle  of  the 
monopoly  and  protective  system.  "We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  as  much 
aware  of  the  bad  policy,  and  of  the  real,  if  not  imme- 
diate, evil  consequences  of  persevering  in  the  present 
system  of  restriction  and  protection  and  unequal 
pressure,  as  Mr.  Hume  or  Mr.  Villiers.  It  would 
be  disparagement  to  his  understanding  to  think 
otherwise.  When  reluctantly  put  to  the  Question 
the  other  evening,  by  the  adroit  tactics  of  his  rivals, 
he  distinctly  avowed  as  much,  when,  amidst  many 
evasions  and  sophisms,  he  stated  that  to  the  landed 
interest  prosperous  manufactures  were  of  more 
value  than  any  Corn-laws— even  than  his  favourite 
sliding-scale.  He  tacitly  confessed  his  convictions 
on  the  question  of  free  trade,  when  he  would  have 
avoided  the  deputation  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Manchester,  who  care  not  a  whit 
whether  the  object  they  have  at  heart  is  accom- 
plished by  Whig  or  by  Tory,  provided  they  obtain  it. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  the  colleague,  and,  in  one 

sense,  the  pupil,  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  He  must  have 
been  an  interested  witness  of  the  successful  experi- 
ment of  annihilating  the  East  India's  Company's 
■Monopoly ;  of  the  fortunate  consequences  of  lower- 
ing the  duties  on  coflFee  and  other  articles,  thereby 
immensely  increasing  their  consumption,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  the  revenue,  and  the  spread 
of  comfort  andharmless  luxury  among  the  labouring 
classes.  He  was  a  party  to  the  "  glorious  nibble," 
made  on  the  restrictive  system,  by  throwing  open 
the  silk  manufacture  to  foreign  competition :  a 
small  measure  comparatively  in  itself,  but  great  as 
an  experiment,  and  a  triumphant  one;  and  all 
that  could  bo  attempted  in  that  day  of  small 
things.  To  have  attacked  the  West  Indians — ^the 
Slave-owners — ^the  East  Indians— or  the  Corn- 
lords  themselves,  durst  not  then  have  been  hazarded; 


though  even  so  far  back  as  that  period.  Lord  Pal- 
merston must  in  opinion  have  been  opposed  to  the 
system.  But  opinion  unfortunately  does  not  always 
influence  conduct.  Lord  Melbourne  himself,  whoge 
recklessness  of  speech  involves  him  in  so  many 
scrapes  and  apparent  inconsistencies,  though  he 
uttered  the  hasty  Words  with  which  he  has  been  eo 
often  taunted,  first  by  the  anti-com-law  party, 
and  latterly  by  the  ungrateful  Tories,  whom  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  done  so  much  to  con- 
ciliate—afterwards, or  previously,  we  forget  which, 
modified  his  rash  expressions  about  the  mad- 
ness of  meddling  with  the  Corn-laws,  by  the 
distinct  avowal,  that  if  the  nation  insisted  up- 
on that  measure,  if  they  demanded  it  from 
the  Grovemment,  agitated  for  it,  pressed  for  it,  no 
doubt  they  must  some  time  or  other  get  it — ^though 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  yield — save  on  com- 
pulsion.  Now,  that  a  measure,  or  a  half  measure, 
of  this  sort,  is  voluntarily  brought  forward  by 
Ministers,  it  is  to  us  doubtful  whether  or  not  the 
anti-com-law  party — ^that  is  the  whole  people- 
ought  not  secretly  to  wish  that  the  landed  interest 
and  their  allies  may  defeat  Lord  John  Russell's 
scheme  of  a  really  high  protective  duty,  as  they 
have  done  Mr.  Baring's  budget.  Their  true  wis- 
dom would  be  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  diminished 
brit  still  lavish  protection,  at  the  people's  expense, 
which  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter,  increased  by 
other  expenses  of  carriage,  freight,  and  insurance, 
to  the  average  amount  of  18s.  a  quarter,  would  give 
them  against  all  other  corn-growers  in  the  world. 
A  blinded,  obstinate  resistance  might,  in  this  case, 
be  followed  by  the  same  fortunate  consequences  for 
the  country,  which  the  opposition  of  the  borough- 
mongers  proved  in  an  analogous  instance.  In- 
stead of  a  paltry  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
— an  East  Retford  disfranchised,  and  Manchester 
invested  W'ith  the  franchise, — ^the  borough-mong- 
ers* opposition  helped  the  country  to  the  Refonn 
Bill.  Let  the  landowners  oppose  the  "  fixed  injus- 
tice" of  a  really  high  fixed  duty,  and  the  people 
will  thereby  be  animated  in  their  struggle  for  un- 
taxed food — for  total  and  immediate  repeal.  We 
rejoice  to  see  that,  while  any  instalment  of  justice 
is  welcomed,  the  great  principle  of  total  repeal  is 
not  in  one  iota  abandoned.  There  is,  at  the 
numerous  meetings  lately  held,  no  whisper  of 
compromise  ;  the  demand  is  total  and  immedi- 
ate repeal  of  an  impost  which  ensures  a  man 
possessed  of  acres  a  pension  from  the  consumers 
of  this  country,  as  surely  as  if  it  were  regularly 
paid  to  him  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The 
French,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  nay, 
the  whole  civilized  world,  begin  to  perceive  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  our  prohibitory  and  protec- 
tive system,  and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the 
productive  classes,  under  its  tmitcd  wisdom  and 
mercy ;  and  there  is  justice  as  well  as  humour  m 
the  retaliatory  associations  which  are  said  to  be 
forming  among  the  planters  of  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  for  effecting  the  emancipation  of  the 
white  slaves  of  the  British  factories  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  trencher-taxing  lords  and  squires. 
We  hope  to  hear  more  and  more  of  food-tax  abo- 
litionists in  America. ^But  the  complicated  mis- 
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chiefs  and  iniquity  of  the  Com  and  Proyision  Laws 
aie  now  tolerably  well  understood  both  at  home 
and  abroad.    Streams  of  light  have  of  late  been 
hi  in  on  this  irritating  subject,  which  have  pene- 
trated and  illuminated  even  a  few  Tory  landlords' 
ainiams ;  and  the  colonial  monopolies,  and  especi- 
ally that  of  sugar,  though  also  tolerably  well  sifted 
within  these  few  weeks,  still  require  inyestiga- 
tion.  Above  all,  the  artful  and  hypocritical  howl  of 
"Slaveiy"!   ^'Slave-grown  produce"!   raised  to 
mislead  weak  minds,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ex- 
posed, though  the  base  manceuvre  has,  we  imagine, 
had  but  partial  success.    With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  well-meaning  individuals — ^the  tried  and 
nnoere  opponents  of  slavery,  who  have  unadvisedly 
and  inconsistently  allied  themselves  with  those  men 
who  straggled  to  the  last  extremity  to  retain  their 
ieilow-creatures  in  slavery,  to 

Chain  them,  and  task  them, 
And  exact  (heir  sweat  with  stripes, — 

the  Anti-Slavery  party  throughout  the  country, 
without  abating  one  jot  in  their  principles,  have 
indignantly  refased  to  be  made  the  convenient 
tools  of  the  West  India  planters  ;  who  now  grasp 
that  monopoly  which  deeply  Injures  the  manufac- 
tores  of  Britain,  and  deprives  the  poorer  classes  of 
a  necessary  of  life,  quite  as  tenaciously  as  they 
M  the  cart-whip,  until  it  was  wrested  from  their 
hands.  Not  contented  with  a  protective  bounty 
of  12s.  7d.  per  cwt.,  which  Mr.  Baring's  scale 
would  have  given  on  their  sugar,  they  will  hear 
of  nothing  less  than  the  existing  protection ;  which, 
with  the  scanty  supply  they  have  produced  of  late, 
and  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  sugar,  save  at  the 
abnost  prohibitory  duty  of  63s.  per  cwt.,  decrees 
that  the  labouring  class  shall  have  no  sugar,  or 
but  the  scantiest  iJlowance. 

last  year,  and  the  year  before,  this  impost,  the 
virtnal  exclusion  of  Brazil  sugar,  from  the  ransom 
duty  upon  it,  rendered  sugar  an  article  which  the 
labouring  classes,  ground  down  by  the  com  and 
prorieion  taxes,  were  compelled  to  forego.  Hence 
a  greatly  diminished  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
country,  and  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  the  re- 
venue. That  our  depressed  manufacturers  might 
find  a  little  vent  for  their  overflowing  stocks,  and 
some  employment  for  their  rusting  machinery;  that 
the  labouring  people  might  obtain  sugar,  though  at 
a  very  exorbitant  price  compared  with  that  at  which 
it  may  be  obtained  by  the  people  of  other  countries ; 
ttd  that  the  failing  finances  might  be  recruited  by 
an  attempt  at  a  somewhat  better  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  the 
«lightalteration  in  the  tariff  which  has  been  quashed 
hy  a  combination  of  those  monopoly  interests,  which 
evenanglyarestilltoopowerfulinParliament  Now, 
how  stands  the  case  between  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  these  alarmed  and  angry 
planters?  It  is  now  seven  years  since  the  labour 
and  capital  of  the  nation  was  taxed  to  bribe  them 
with  twenty  millions  to  do  that  tardy  justice  to 
their  black  fellow-creatures,  for  which  the  people 
of  England  had  struggled  long,  and  which  these 
ilavety-haters  ( ! )  had  resisted  for  forty  years.  The 
gold  was  paid  down,  and  the  cruel  grasp  was  at  last 
<udo<^iened«    BcU  the  xsceivexs  of  the  gold  ware 


I  not  yet  done  with  us.    We  must  continue  to  give 
them  an  annual  bonus^  in  requital  of  their  genero- 
sity in  accepting  our  twenty  millions,— which  sum 
was  by  no  means  held  payment  in  full.    We  must 
give  them  a  monopoly  of  the  sugar-market,  and  from 
four  to  six  millions  a-year  in  protective  duty,  taken 
directly  from  the  pockets  of  ^e  consumers  of  Bri- 
tain to  go  into  those  of  the  planters,  who  had  so 
shortly  before  divided  our  spoil.    They  were  not, 
in  their  altered  circumstances,  longer  able  to  sup- 
ply even  our  diminished  consumption ;  while  they 
clamoured  against  our  manufacturing  classes  seekr 
ing  a  supply  from  their  customers  in  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  the  all/  of  Britain.     When  will  these 
reasonable  gentlemen — with  the  price  of  their  slaves 
in  their  pockets — allow  that  they  have  had  enough 
of  protection,  enough  of  the  people's  money,  and 
be  in  a  condition  to  pennit  us  to  go  to  cheaper 
markets,  to  exchange  our  manufactures  for  sugar? 
It  might  be  fancied,  from  the  outcry  made,  that 
they  were  by  the  rejected  budget,  as  Uiey  ought  tp 
be  and  will  be,  deprived  of  every  farthing  of  protec- 
tive duty.    Mr.  Baring  dealt  more  liberally  with 
them.    He  still  offered  them  12s.  7d,  per  cwt.  be- 
yond the  price  at  which  sugar  might  be  obtained 
from  other  quarters;  that  is,  nearly  Ijd.  a  poimd. 
And  is  it  at  this  they  cavil  ?    The  original  twenty 
millions  of  bribe,  and  the  four  or  five  annual  mil- 
lions of  pension  or  honuSy  in  the  shape  of  protective 
duty,  have  rendered  them  careless.    The  cultiva- 
tion of  their  plantations  has  fallen  off,  from  this  and 
other  causes ;  and  they  look  to  the  tax-ground 
people  of  England  to  continue  in  all  time  coming — 
or  how  long  would  satisfy  them? — ^to  make  good 
their  losses,  howsoever  caused,  and  insist  upon 
receiving    monopoly  prices  for  their  diminished 
quantities  of  sugar.     What   Mr.  Baring  offered 
them,  (12s.  7d.  per  cwt.),  is  estimated  to  be  double 
the  price  at  which  sugar  can  be  and  is  produced. 
From  an  important  document  on  this  subject,  still 
privately  circulated,  we  cite  the  following  passage : 

When  we  gave  the  owners  of  slaves  in  our  colonies 
twenty  millions  of  money  to  reconcile  them  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  their  labourers,  we  deprived  them  of  no  more 
than  has  been  described  above — ^tbe  power  of  ill-treating 
those  labourers.  The  labourers  remain ;  and  the  curse 
of  Adam  being  upon  them,  as  it  is  upon  all  of  us,  black 
or  white,  they  must  still  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  The  only  fund  from  which  their  subsis- 
tence could  be  drawn  formerly,  or  from  which  it  can  be 
drawn  now,  is  the  produce  of  their  labour.  If  they  get  a 
little  larger  proportion  of  that  produce  now  than  they 
did  when  slaves,  what  then  t  For  what  but  for  their 
advantage  did  we  give  our  hard-earned  twenty  millions 
of  money  3  If  the  planters  are  to  have  as  large  a  share 
now  as  formerly,  what  claim  can  they  put  forward  to  one 
penny  of  the  twenty  millions  1  If  they  are  to  make  the 
negro  work  as  hard  as  he  did  before  for  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life,  so  that  their  incomes  are  to  be  as  large  as 
ever,  then  have  they  swindled  us  out  of  the  compensa- 
tion money.  The  planters  have  clearly  no  shadow  of 
claim  to  "protection,**  as  arising  out  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act.  Upon  what  other  plea,  then,  can  they  seek  to 
make  us  pay  a  monopoly  price  for  our  sugar  I  Why,  for- 
sooth, because  they  are  English  planters,  and  it  would 
be  hard  if  the  nation  did  not  prefer  their  advantage  to 
that  of  the  foreign  sugar-grower. 

To  this  we  may  reply  by  asking,  « Where  would  be 
the  hardship !  why  should  we  pay  you  four  or  Ato  mil-  - 
lions  a-year  more  for  your  produce  than  will  buy  the 
same  quantity  from  others  f    It  oapnat  b^  eaUed  a  na- 
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tional  benefit  that  yon,  tor  your  private  advantage,  ahall 
be  allowed  to  tax  all  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Such  a  pro- 
position would  be  evidently  absurd.  Either  yon  are  now 
pocketing,  by  means  of  the  protecting  duty,  enormous 
gains  to  which  yon  can  have  no  title,  or  you  are  carrying 
on  a  business  which  causes  an  enormous  yearly  loss  to 
the  nation." 

But  then  come  the  ^practical  men,"  as  they  are  pleas- 
ed to  call  themselves,  but  who  should  rather  be  called, 
par  exedUnc€,  the  'Hheorists ;"  and  they  insist  that  it  is 
wise  to  pay  this  exorbitant  price  to  your  own  people  ra- 
ther than  encourage  foreigners,  because  your  own  people 
lay  out  money  with  you  in  return.  Why,  so  they  do,  and  so 
mast  the  foreigner  if  you  6«y  f^m  him,  for  he  will  not  gwe 
us  his  sugar.  But  let  us  ask,  Ih  the  West  India  planters 
buy  firom  us !  Is  not  the  course  of  their  dealings  with 
the  mother  country  rather,  that  out  of  every  twenty  shil- 
lings we  give  them  beyond  the  price  we  need  give  to 
others  for  the  same  article,  they  take  some  fifteen  shil- 
lings of  that  gift  in  the  form  of  manufactures !  In  1 840 
we  paid  them  in  the  price  of  their  sugar  beyond  what  we 
should  have  paid  the  foreigner  for  the  same  quantity, 
rather  more  than  five  millions  of  money ;  and  the  whole 
of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  West  Indies,  planters,  la- 
bourers, merchants,  all  together,  buy  from  us  their 
yearly  supply  of  manufactures  to  the  value  of  between 
three  and  four  millions.  Truly  this  must  be  a  profitable 
game  for  Old  England  ! 

But  the  sugar  with  which  we  could  be  cheaply 
.and  largely  supplied,  and  which  would  benefit  the 
revenue  to  the  estimated  amount  of  £700,000,  while 
it  extended  the  comforts  and  fostered  the  moral 
habits  of  the  people,*  is  produced  by  the  labour  of 
slaves!  Although  this  argument  had  been  found 
in  purer  mouths  than  those  of  the  same  men 
who  defended  slavery  to  the  last  extremity,  it  would 
stilly  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
be  objectionable.  If  Dr.  Lushiugton,  and  those  he 
represents — if  he  indeed  represent  anybody  save 
those  who  have  taken  up  a  hollow  and  hypocri- 
tical cry,  to  serve  a  purpose — if  the  excellent  Doc- 
tor had  come  forward  with  a  proposition,  at  once 
to  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  slave 
countries — ^to  receive  no  slave-produced  commodi- 
ties of  any  description — ^neither  to  touch,  taste,  nor 
handle  the  accursed  thing  ;  this  would  have  been 
an  intelligible  principle — a  yielding  to  the  force  of 
moral  obligation.  But  do  we  at  present  exclude 
slave-grown  sugar?  No,  indeed:  we  import  and 
refine  it  for  the  whole  world,  and,  among  others, 
for  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies,  who  find  it 
better  economy  to  send  their  dear  sugar  to  us,  and 
to  supply  themselves  with  the  cheap  slave-grown 
sugar,  which  we  refine  for  them.  And  the  slave- 
grown  sugar  becomes  innocent  to  all  of  us,  when  it 
has  undergone  the  purifying  process  of  paying  63s. 
per  cwt.  of  duty.  There  is  no  harm  in  using  it  after 
that.  The  West  India  Anti-slavery  men  will  permit 
us  that  indulgence.  Those  who  in  sincerity  join  in 
this  cty,  are  of  the  kind  of  people  who  strain  at  a 
gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel.    Suppose  a  man  who 


*  The  Temperance  and  Tee-Total  Associations  have 
an  interest  in  supporting  this  mitigation  of  the  high 
sugar-duties ;  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  some  of  their 
champions  rebuking  the  course  taken  by  Dr.  Lnshington. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  cheap  cofiee-house 
keepers  in  London — establishments  which  are  great  sup- 
porters of  the  good  habits  of  the  working  classes — ^the 
high  price  of  sugar,  which  has  necessarily  heightened  the 
price  of  the  temperate  beverages,  bas  driven  many  to 
the  beer  and  gin  shops. 


has  inherited  great  wealth  from  his  father  hav- 
ing grown  enormously  rich  from  slave-grown  sugar, 
— suppose  him  with  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles  on 
his   nose — gold,    obtained,    like  every  sovereign 
in  his  purse,  by  slave-labour  in  its  direst  form, — ^in 
the  mines ; — suppose  him  lolling  in  silken  robe  and 
slippers  from  Turkey,  another  land  of  slaves,  sipping 
a  basin  of  slave-grown  coffee,  or  of  rice-soup — rice 
being  yet  another  slave  product— or  inhaling  the  bliss 
of  a  Havannah  cigar,  or  dipping  into  his  golden  re- 
servoir for  the  powder  of  the  "  Virginian  weed," — 
all  slave-produced  luxuries — and  philanthropically 
declaiming  against  the  deep  iniquity  of  permitting 
the  labourers  of  England — ^the  exhausted  denizens 
of  the  workshops  and  factories — ^to  recruit  their 
strength  and  refresh  their  spirits  bysweetening  their 
tea-watery  or  gruel,  with  sugar  one  penny  or  three 
half-pence  a  pound  cheaper  than  it  is  now,  should  we 
not  call  him  fool  or  hypocrite  ?    The  consumption 
of  sugar  has  fallen  ofiT  one-fourth,  owing  to  the 
high  price  and  the  general  distress  of  the  coun- 
try.   But  we  will'be  bound  to  say,  none  of  this 
privation  has  affected  the  higher  classes,  and  little 
of  it  the  middle  orders.    The  poor  must  bear  all  at 
the  last.    Those  who  always  had  little,  now  have 
less,  or  none.   There  never  was  grosser  hypocrisy  or 
more  one-uded  drivelling  humanity,  than  in  the  out- 
cry about  admitting  slave-grown  sugar ;  and  the  real 
friends  of  the  Blacks,  with  few  exceptions,  must  so 
view  it.    It  is  painful  to  see  the  venerable  name  of 
Clarkson  affixed  to  this  delusion — unconsciously  on 
his  part  as  this  may  have  been  done.    At  the  head 
of  some  scheme  for  rigidly  excluding  all  slave  pro- 
duce, however  Quixotic  the  idea  might  have  seemed, 
we  could  have  understood  it :  not  here.    This  pre- 
cious humbug — ^this  latest  form  of  cant — has  not, 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  discussions  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  the  country,  been  more  effectually 
exposed  than  by  Lord  Pfdmerston,*  in  that  mas- 

*  Lord  Palmerston's  speech,  especially  where  it  bears 
upon  the  anti-slavery  Jesuitry,  deserves  to  be  put  on  a 
more  enduring  record  than  the  newspapers.  It  told  in 
the  House ;  it  must  tell  in  the  country  : 

"'  Do  we  not,"  he  said,  **  encourage  the  slaves  of  North 
America  to  produce  as  much  cotton  as.they  can ;  and  do  we 
not  send  that  cotton  to  South  America,  in  order  to  induce 
them,  by  slave-labour,  to  produce  as  much  sugar  aa  they 
can!    We  say  to  the  Brazils,  **  We  can  supply  you  with 
a  quantity  of  cotton  cheaper  and  better  than  yon  can  get 
it  elsewhere;  will  you  buy  it!"    They  say  in  return, 
^  Certainly  we  will ;  and  we  will  pay  you  in  sugar  and 
coffee."    We  say  then,  **  No ;  sugar  and  coffee  are  the 
produce  of  slave-labour :  we  are  men  of  principle ;  and 
our  consciences  will  not  allow  us  to  consume  slave-labour 
sugar  and  coffee."    But  does  the  transaction  end  there  ? 
do  we  then  take  our  goods  to  a  free-labour  market  f 
No ;  we  try  to  help  them  out  of  the  difficulty :  we  say, 
^  We  will  not  consume  sugar  and  coffee  the  produce  of 
slave-labour ;  but  the  Germans  are  not  soconacientious ; 
take  your  produce  there,  and  get  for  it  money,  which  we 
have  no  scruple  to  accept."    But  the  Brazilians  say, 
'*  There  is  still  a  difficulty  in  this :  Germany  is  across 
the  Atlantic ;  we  have  very  few  ships  fit  to  cope  with 
the  waves  of  the  ocean."    What  do  we  then  say  f     Our 
reply  is,  ^  Oh,  we  have  ships  in  plenty ;  we  will  carry 
your  produce  for  you."    Slave-labour  sugar  shall  not 
contaminate  our  warehouses,  our  shops,  or  our  tables ; 
but  as  to  our  ships,  that  is  a  very  different  thing.     But 
the  Brazilians  say  there  is  another  difficulty — and,  in- 
deed; there  is  do  end  to  them.    The  Bruilians  say^  **  Th» 
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ierly  speech,  which  proYes  that,  whatever  his 
official  policy  has  hitherto  heen,  his  private  judg- 
ment is  hostile  to  monopolies.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
also  has  had  the  becoming  self-respect  not  to  lend 
himself  to  the  egregious  cant  of  the  quondam  slave- 
holders. 

The  protracted  debates  which  have  been  de- 
srribed  as  a  pitiful  party  manceuvre — ^though 
they  seem  only  a  fair  use  of  those  Parliamentary 
uctits  over  which  the  Tories  chuckle  so  loudly 
when  they  have  the  luck  to  jockey  or  over-trump 
their  antagonists— compelled  members  either  to 
^ak  out,  or  to  have  judgment  recorded  against 
them  by  the  country  in  spite  of  their  cunning 
silence.  And  above  all,  Sir  Robert  Peel :  His  com- 
parative enlightenment  on  subjects  connected 
with  commerce  and  finance,  his  practicability, 
and  his  position,  place  him  among  the  ways  and 
means  of  reformers;  who  are  become  indifferent  to 
which  party  improvement  may  be  owing,  so  that  it 
be  effected.  Sir  Robert,  forced  to  speak,  has  com- 
mitted himself  as  little  as  possible ;  indeed,  not  at 
aU,  against  the  great  principle  asserted  in  the  Whig 
Badget,  and  taken  up  by  Lord  John  Russell's 
Corn-law  motion.  He  stands,  indeed,  by  a  slid- 
ing scale,  but  not  the  sliding  scale.  He  commits 
himself  in  nothing.  Details  are  reserved.  The 
graduated  sliding  scale, — that  magic  wand  which 
WES  to  effect  impossibilities,  was,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, a  hobby  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And 
the  duke,  with  several  other  great  dukes,  has  still 
to  be  propitiated.  Sir  Robert — ^and  it  is  a  memor- 
able declaration — tells  the  land-owners  that  ^  a  pros- 
pavitt  state  of  manufactures  is  a  greater  Sfu/ppwt  to 
agriculture  than  any  system  of  corn-laws^*' — ^nay, 
than  even  the  sliding-scale.  The  Peel  scale  may  still 
slide,  but  we  suspect  the  range  of  its  graduated 
operations  would  be  considerably  shortened.  If 
prosperous  manufactures  are  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance to  Landlords  which  is  here  ascribed  to  them, 
no  one  is  hetter  able  to  tell  how  manufactures  are 
fostered  than  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

So,  whether  our  next  Grovemment  shall  be  Whig 
or  Tory,  there  is  a  prospect  of  gain  to  the  country. 

Oerauuis  like  oar  sugar ;  but  they  are  fond  of  refined 
sugar :  we  cannot  refine  our  own  sugar,  and  the  Germans 
we  not  willing  to  do  so."  But  we  again  say, "  Oh,  we 
we  aware  of  that ;  we  will  step  in  and  help  you :  we  will 
refine  your  sugar  for  you."  So  that,  however  sinfiil  it 
inaybe  to  continue  to  use  slave-labour  sugar,  there  is  no 
»in  in  refining  it.  We  refine  it,  then,  and  think  we  have 
done.  Not  a  bit :  the  Brazilians  say,  ^  We  have  a  great 
deal  more  sugar  than  the  Germans  want ;  what  are  we 
to  do  with  it  ?"  And  what  do  we  say  in  reply !  Why, 
we  say, «  We  will  buy  i^  of  you ;  we  will  not  eat  it  our- 
felves,  because  we  are  conscientious  men,  but  will  send 
it  to  our  West  India  islands,  and  to  our  distant  settle- 
ments, there  to  be  consumed  by  the  negro  or  the  colonist, 
who  has  no  right  to  a  conscience.  It  can  do  th^sm  no 
harm  to  eat  slave-labour  sugar ;  and,  to  prevent  any  dif- 
ficulty, we  tell  you  that  if  that  will  not  do,  and  if  through 
uy  accident  our  own  sugar  shall  get  dear,  we  wUl  eat 
your  shvve-grown  sugar  ourselves."  Now,  without  wish- 
ing to  give  the  slightest  offence,  I  ask,  is  not  this  the 
grossest  hypocrisy  t  And  are  we  to  be  asked  to  forego 
an  arrangement  which  will  be  attended  with  relief  to 
oar  commerce,  and  with  assistance  to  our  finances,  upon 

pretences  so  hollow  and  so  inccnsietent  with  what  we  we 
uoing  eyery  day ; 


The  Whig  measure  may  have  been  twice-blessed 
in  opening  that  way  for  Sir  Robert,  which  he  clearly 
saw,  but  durst  not  have  ventured  to  tread  in  his 
own  strength.  If  the  people  be  up  and  doing — ^if 
they  be  active  and  true  to  themselves — ^they  have 
no  cause  to  dread  the  accession  of  the  Tories,  should 
a  combination  of  circumstances  render  that  inevi- 
table. Six  weeks  since,  it  would  have  been  safe 
to  predict  that  the  Tories  would  gain  very  consi- 
derably by  a  dissolution.  Now  the  event  is  doubt- 
ful :  parties  are  breaking  up ;  there  is  for  the  mo- 
ment a  kind  of  political  chaos.  But,  amidst  all 
this  confusion,  the  fate  of  the  Bread-tax  is  sealed, — 
saye  for  the  temporary  respite  which  Lord  John 
Russell's  measure  might  obtain  for  it : — and  it  is 
really  immaterial  at  whose  hands  it  receives  the 
death-stroke;  though  the  field  of  politics  has  its 
laws  as  well  as  that  of  the  chase,  and  those 
who  started  the  game  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
right  to  be  in  at  the  death.  Difficulties  in  finance 
have  often  been  the  instruments  of  reform  ;  and 
gold  will  no  more  ooze  from  the  earth  to  flow  into 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  exchequer  than  into  that  of  Lord 
Melbourne.  There  must  be  an  improved  Tariff  sys- 
tem, and  rigorous  retrenchment.  There  is  but  one 
clear  path  to  financialsafety, — one  means  of  winning 
back  prosperity  to  manufactures  and  support  to 
agriculture,  llie  landlords  themselves  will  begin  to 
perceive  this  if  their  eyes  get  a  rubbing  at  the  hust- 
ings. Within  the  present  year  a  considerable  change 
of  opinion  has  taken  place  amongmiddle-class  Tories 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  corn-laws ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Committee 
on  Import  Duties  has  also  been  very  great  among 
them. 

The  impending  discussion  on  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's motion  on  the  corn-laws, — ^that  final  Whig 
preparative  for  a  dissolution, — ^will  prove  a  more 
severe  ordeal  than  the  sugar-duties  to  many  of  our 
worthy  representatives ;  while  to  many  persons  who 
never  before  joined  in  the  corn-law  repeal  agita- 
tion, this  discussion  will  place  the  subject  in  a 
much  more  imposing  light ;  favoured  as  it  is  by  the 
Queen,  and  formally  brought  forward  by  the  Cabinet. 
Here  the  slavery  delusion  cannot  serve  ;  nor  can 
we  think  so  meanly  of  the  understanding  of  the 
most  impenetrable  dolt  among  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers, as  to  imagine  he  can  be  longer  hoodwinked 
by  the  barefaced  assertion,  that  the  corn-laws  keep 
up  the  rate  of  wages.  His  knowledge  and  reading 
may  not  be  extensive ;  but  he  has  a  father  and  grand- 
father to  question  about  what  wages  were  when 
wheat  was  dear,  or  at  the  dearest,  and  he  has  me- 
mory and  his  own  hungry  experience  to  guide  him. 
Some  of  tlie  great  and  noble  landovmers  are  indig- 
nant at  the  idea  of  the  Government  taxing  the  peo- 
ple's food ! — ^forgetting  that,  as  they  get  a  great  deal 
themselves,  the  Ministers,  driven  to  their  wit's 
end  for  money,  fancy  they  may  obtain  a  small 
share  for  the  public  service ;  that  the  whole  need 
not  go  to  bolster  up  the  exorbitant  rents  which  the 
bread  monopoly  has  created.  Tax  the  people's 
food  for  revenue ! — ^for  what  lightens,  or  ought  to 
lighten,  their  burdens  in  some  other  direction! 
That  is  an  idea  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
in  free  and  happy  England,  M*here  all  the  people 
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wear  broad  cloth,  and  eat  beef  and  pudding  every 
day.  Such  benevolent  individuals  will  therefore 
certainly  oppose  the  "fixed  injustice"  of  a  high 
duty, — ^and  88.  is  a  very  high  duty,  much  too  high. 
One  good  effect  of  the  Whig  measure  is  already 
apparent,  in  rousing  the  people  from  torpor  and 
apathy  as  to  their  rights,  and  teaching  them  to  feel 
that  there  b  still  something  to  strive  for,  worth  ob- 
taining ;  to  strive  for,  not  indeed  with  the  enthusiasm, 
and  unlimited  confidence,  and  cordial  union  which 
marked  the  Reform  struggle,  but  with  perhaps  bet- 
ter ^ense,  and  with  more  solidly-based,  if  more  mo- 
derate expectations.  There  is  still  materiel  left  for 
a  good  fight:  perhaps  thB  anti-monopolists  may 
conquer  at  once  at  the  huntings ;  but,  in  the  worst 
event,  a  powerful  phalanx  \^ill  be  found  in  the 
next  Parliament,  pledged^  in  addition  to  every  for- 


mer pledge,  to  stand  by  the  banner  of  Free  Trade. 
Save  for  the  handle  which  would  be  given  to  the 
Tories  to  misrepresent  the  popular  sentiment  on 
that  question,  if  they  be  brought  into  power  by 
the  results  of  a  general  election,  the  matter,  except 
as  a  question  of  time,  is,  to  genuine  reformers,  of 
small  consequence.  If  the  more  liberal  party  be, 
for  a  season,  excluded  from  office,  the  lesson  may 
be  useful.  They  have  been  long  enough  in  power 
for  all  the  good  they  have  done, — and  may  be  none 
the  worse  for  a  few  months  of  the  bracing  and  dis- 
cipline of  Opposition,  ever  a  quickener  of  Whig 
liberality.  These  are  general  remarks,  and  by  the 
by.  We  give  Ministers  hearty  praise  for  what  they 
have  attempted, — and,  if  they  adhere  to  their  pro- 
fessions, confidently  foresee  for  them  the  retunaing 
confidence  and  warm  support  of  the  aroused  People. 


KENNEDY'S  TEXAS.^ 


The  true  J^  Dorado  ts  at  length  discovered ;  nor, 
to  speak  in  round  terms,  is  the  latitude  in  which  it 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe  materially 
different  from  that  which  was  originally  imagined. 
It  is,  according  to  the  Report  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
corroborated  by  other  authorities,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  young  Republic  of  Texas.  Since  Imlay, 
the  American,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  wrote 
his  glowing  and  hyperbolical  account  of  KerUwfy, 
then  lying  an  Eden-wilderness,  and  turned  the 
heads  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
while  he  strongly  excited  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  first  sent  the  mighty  tide  of  emigration 
rolling  westward,  nothing  has  appeared  to  compare 
with  this  description  of  Texas;  which  would  seem 
to  surpf^s  Kentucky  as  much  in  beauty,  healthfiil- 
ness,  and  fertility,  as  it  does  in  extent  of  surface. 
That,  according  to  one  sanguine  estimate,  is  nine 
times.  One  alleged  superiority  of  Texas  consists  in  a 
delicious  and  healthful  climate,  not  so  cold  in  winter  as 
the  north-eastern  United  States,  which  we  can  easily 
understand,  nor  so  hoi  in  summer,  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  comprehend.  Texas  is  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  capable  of  producing  in  luxuri- 
ance, besides  the  articles  most  valuable  in  Euro- 
pean commerce,  com,  wine,  and  oil — the  fruits  of 
the  tropics  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  tempe- 
rate zones.  Its  coasts  and  rivers  abound  in  delicious 
fish ;  its  prairies  and  rolling  land,  or  undulating 
plains,  with  all  kinds  of  game,  and  those  animals 
most  useful  to  man,  as  wild  horses,  asses,  buflPaloes, 
deer,  bears,  wild  turkeys,  and  smaller  game.  What 
is  more  wonderful,  the  rattlesnake  of  Texas  is  either 
innoxious,  or  its  sting  is  easily  cured  by  a  strange 
process ;  the  alligator  is  there  so  simple  that  a 
child  may  elude  its  jaws ;  and  the  musquito  and 
sand-fly  cease  to  be  the  minute  but  horrid  pests 
which  they  are  found  everywhere  else  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Sabine.  There  are  in  Texas  none 
of  those  putrid  swamps,  which  in  all  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  concur  with  a  rank  vegeta- 

*  The  Rise,  Progress,  and  Prospects  of  the  Republic 
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tion  and  burning  sun  to  generate  the  poiBonoas 
miasma,  which  occasion  that  interminable  scourge 
of  new  clearings — ^fever  and  ague.  The  yellow 
fever  has  hardly  as  yet  visited  the  country ;  and 
when  it  did  once  appear,  it  was  suspected  to  have 
been  imported  from  New  Orleans,  and  not  to  have 
been  endemic. 

The  genial  month  of  March  in  Texas  equals 
**the  glad,  green  May*'  of  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia;  and  even  in  summer, 
when  the  thermometer  ranges  the  highest,  the 
sky  is  clear,  the  water  delicious^  and  the  breeze 
*^as  exhilarating  as  champagne,  and  far  more  in- 
vigorating." Many  of  the  natives  live  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  years;  and  a  traveller  may,  night 
after  night,  sleep  in  wet  clothes,  and  with  wet  bed- 
ding, under  heavy  dews  or  rain,  and  be  not  one 
whit  the  worse  ;  which  could  hardly  chance  save  to 
some  highly  favoured  individual,  in  any  other  re- 
gion of  the  globe.  Perhaps  the  exemption  may 
be  peculiar  to  surveyors  employed  by  speculating 
Land  Companies. 

Seriously,  however,  Texas^  beyond  all  doubt,  is 
one  of  the  finest  countries  in  North  America ;  pos- 
sessed of  many  natural  advantages,  and  even  of 
marked  superiorities  over  a  great  part  of  the  western 
and  southern  territory  of  ^e  United  States;  and, 
save  for  one  plague-spot,  one  fatal  germ  of  corrup- 
tion, which  it  carries  in  its  young  bosom,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  are  hardly  yet  beginning  to  be 
developed,  Texas  is  destined  to  become,  and  that 
rapidly,  a  prosperous  and  powerful  empire :  this 
is— need  we  say? — Slavery;  which  has  not  crept 
in  gradually  and  unawares,  but  is  laid  deep  in  the 
foundations  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  as  we  apprehend,  may,  with  the 
judicious,  as  well  as  the  sceptical,  have  somewhat 
marred  the  effect  of  his  otherwise  excellent  book, 
by  occasional  overcharged  descriptions,  and  a  too 
implicit  faith  in  the  statements  of  the  interested 
trumpeters  of  Texas.  Hi*  work  is,  however,  by 
much  the  fullest  and  most  complete  account — ^his- 
torical, geographical,  and  statistical— which  has  yet 
appeared,  of  a  country  which  must  become  of  vast 
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imporianoe  to  England,  from  political  and  com- 
meiciai  ccmsiderations^  and  also  as  a  probable  field 
of  British  emigration* 

If  we  were  to  examine  carefully  and  scrupulously 
into  the  foundations  in  wbich  empires  are  laid,  there 
are  few,  with  the  noble  exception  of  the  United 
States,  and,  perhaps,  that  republic  from  which 
Texss  revolted,  which  could  fairly  stand  the  test. 
Texas  is  certainly  no  exception  to  the  fraud  or  vio- 
lence with  which  kingdoms  and  colonies  have  gene- 
rally been  planted ;  and  the  elaborate  attempt  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  others,  can,  at  best,  only  show  some- 
thing in  palliation  of  the  crimes  in  which  the  young 
republic  rose,  but  falls  far  short  of  complete  vin- 
dication.   We  must,  however,  now  look  to  Texas 
as  it  is,  and  as  it  promises  to  be  ;  contented,  as  to 
vhat  is  past  and  irretrievable,  to  rest  in  that  solemn 
annunciation — ^^  The  wrath  of  man  warieth  the 
Tightetmsnese  of  God^*  and  in  the  sublime  promise 
consequent  upon  this — ^*And  the  remainder  of  wrath 
He  wiU  ttay^^  Leaving  therefore  our  readers  to  con- 
ndt  Dr.  Channing,  and  on  the  other  side  the  cham- 
pions of  Texas,  and  to  adjust  the  balance  for  them- 
slves,  we  at  once  frankly  confess  that,  in  existing 
circumstances,  we  cannot  see  how  England  could 
longer  wisely  refuse  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
the  United  States,  Holland,  and  France,  who  had 
previously  recognised  the  new  republic.     There 
were  many  reasons  of  sound  policy  for  this  step, 
and  bat  one^  though  a  powerful  one,  against  it — ^the 
direct  institution  of  riavery  by  the  constitution  of 
Texas.    For  this  fatal  error,  the  advocates  of  that 
country  plead  many  reasons  of  policy  and  expedi- 
ency :  it  was,  at  all  events,  impossible  for  England 
to  have  originally  prevented  this  state  of  things; 
while  as  a  poweiful  ally,  and  a  customer  worth  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  she  may  still,  by 
treaties,  by  her  example  and  her  counsels,  mitigate 
that  evil  which,  with  justice  to  her  own  people, 
she  wanted  power  to  repress  at  the  outset.— We 
are  not  deceived  by  the  statements  and  professions 
of  the  advocates  of  Texas.    Slavery,  if  still  in  com- 
parative infancy,  must  rapidly  increase  in  that 
country.    The  demand  of  Texas  has  already  sti- 
mulated the  traders  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  breeders 
of  the  Slave  States  of  America ;  and  though  the 
laws  of  Texas  provide,  that  no  negroes  shall  be 
introduced  into  the  Republic  save  from  America, 
where  the  trade  is  abolished  by  statute,  whatever 
the  practice  may  be,  it  is  undeniable  that  native 
Africans  are  smuggled  in  considerable  numbers 
into  Texas,  both  from  Louisiana  and  from  Cuba ; 
the  only  debateable  point  being  the  numbers,  which 
one  party  probably  exaggerates,  and  the  other 
greatly,  and,  we  fear,  consciously,  underrates.    It 
*w  hut  too  probable  that  nothing  save  want  of  capi- 
tal keeps  down  the  importation  of  Africans,  and  a 
great  increase  of  their  numbers.  Waving  this  pain- 
ful topic,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  merely  in- 
quiring whether  it  is  the  duty  of  British  states- 
men to  break  ofiP  amicable  relations  with  Brazil, 
of  which  no  one  dreams,  or  to  recognise  the  new 
Republic  of  Texas?    From  this  plain  question  we 
come  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  account  of  this  naturally 
rich,  finely    situated,  and  most  promising  new 
counti}'. 


Mr.  Kennedy  went  to  Canada  in  the  train  of  th^ 
late  Earl  of  Durham,  of  whom  he  speaks  with 
afifectionate  gratitude,  as  not  merely  a  kind  patron 
but  a  great  statesman ;  making  that  mistake  which 
is  extremely  natural,  and  even  graceful  in  one  in 
his  position,  of  confounding  a  strong  self-will  and 
passionate  temperament,  with  a  vigorous  intellect. 
When  Lord  Durham  returned  abruptly  home,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  desirous  of  seeing  more  of  America,  made 
a  journey  into  the  United  States ;  which  was  pro- 
secuted, in  the  spring  of  1888,  so  far  as  New  Orleans, 
and  afterwards  he  went  into  Texas  ;  '^  nothing  dis- 
mayed," as  he  states,  **  from  travelling  beyond  the 
Sabine  by  the  alarming  accotmts  which  I  received, 
of  Texas  and  its  people,  from  my  northern  acquain- 
tances ;  who  placed  before  me  the  agreeable  al- 
ternatives of  being  eaten  by  Indians,  sliced  by 
Bowie-knives,  or  pressed  for  a  soldier."  A  voyage 
of  only  forty-eight  hours  took  him  in  a  steamer 
from  New  Orleans  to  Galveston,  at  present  the 
principal  port  in  Texas ;  from  whence  he  proceeded 
still  by  steam  to  Houston,  then  the  seat  of  the  go- 
vernment. Here  he  met  with  every  facility  for 
acquiring  information  concerning  the  country ;  and 
much  of  his  time,  while  in  Houston,  was  spent  in' 
accumulating  materials  for  his  projected  book. 
These  were  afterwards  increased  in  the  United  States. 
The  authorities  at  Houston  were  probably  not  averse 
to  enlist  an  English  traveller  of  some  name,  in  the 
service  of  the  infant  republic,  at  least  so  far  as  be- 
speaking his  favourable  report.  If  the  United 
States  was  their  Mother,  England,  they  said,  was 
their  Gsandhothbr, — and  it  was  hoped  that  this 
venerable  relation  would  not  be  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge the  territorial  right  which  her  hopeful  de- 
scendant had  established  '^  by  an  untarnished 
sword."  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  Texans  had, 
with  the  Mexicans,  completely  realised  the  fable 
of  the  hedge-hog  and  the  snake ;  and  that  **^  the 
untarnished  sword"  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  rifle  and  the  Bowie-knife,  turned  against 
the  freely-chosen  rulers  who  had  admitted  them 
into  their  territory,  so  soon  as  the  attempt  could 

be  made  with  impunity. ^But  we  are  breaking 

our  pledge  made  just  now,  not  to  look  too  nicely 
into  what  is  past  recall. 

Texas,  our  readers  are  aware,  before  the  revolt 
and  the  conquest  of  its  independence,  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Mexican  Federal  Republic. 

Texas  exhibits  the  very  reverse  of  what  our  good 
Scottish  king  said  of  a  now  fair  portion  of  his  realm 
— ^that  it  was  a  frieze  garment  with  a  silken  fringe. 
In  Texas  the  robe  is  rich,  the  bordering  coarse 
and  unpromising.    Mr.  Kennedy  remarks — 

The  first  appearance  of  Texas  is  unfavourable,  from 
whatever  point  it  may  be  approached.  If  by  sea,  a  low 
sandy  beach,  backed  by  wet  and  level  prairies,  offers  few 
inducements  to  the  agricultural  settler.  If  by  tlie  Rio 
Grande,  it  wears  an  aspect  of  aridity ;  and  if  by  Louii»i- 
ana  and  Red  River,  it  breaks  upon  the  observer  as  a  poor 
upland  district,  overrun  with  wood,  with  a  weak  soil  of 
alternate  sand  and  clay.  But,  after  traversing  the  bor- 
ders and  advancing  towards  the  interior,  the  scene  is 
entirely  changed.  Then  this  singular  country  exhibits 
its  beauties  and  develops  its  resources.  In  the  rolling 
and  hilly  sections,  the  grazier  and  cultivator  of  the  pro- 
ducts familiar  to  the  European  farmer,  may  obtain  easy 
and  ample  returns  &om  plains  and  valleys  unrivalled  for 
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natural  attractions :  and  on  tbe  low  line  of  the  coast,  the 
enterprise  of  the  southern  planter  will  be  prodigally  re- 
warded by  the  yegetable  treasures  of  a  tropical  clime. 
To  the  settler  who  desires  to  eigoy  the  advantages  of  the 
upper  region  without  fixing  his  residence  remote  from 
the  sea,  the  western  coast  of  Texas,  with  its  sparkling 
streams  flowing  through  a  fertile  and  picturesque  coun- 
try, until  they  blend  with  the  blue  waves  of  the  gulf,  is 
more  suitable  than  the  eastern.  But  it  is  the  peculiar 
charm  of  Texas,  that  it  offers  to  the  most  dissimilar 
tastes  and  habits  the  means  of  selecting  a  ''place  of 
rest''  in  some  congenial  spot. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Republic,  as  laid  down  by- 
treaty  agreed  upon  by  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
are  these : — 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  following  the  course  of  the  said  river  to 
the  32"  of  north  latitude  ;  the  eastern  bank  and  all  the 
islands  in  the  river  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  western  bank  to  Spain ;  thence,  by  a  line  due  north, 
to  the  northernmost  part  of  the  33°  of  latitude,  and  until 
it  strikes  the  Red  River ;  thence,  following  the  course  of 
the  said  river,  to  the  northernmost  point  of  the  bend 
between  longitude  101"  and  102%  by  the  shortest  line 
to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  bend  of  the  river  Arkan- 
sas, between  the  same  degrees  of  longitude,  101"  and 
102" ;  thence,  following  the  course  of  the  river  Arkansas, 
to  its  source ;  thence,  due  north,  following  the  forty- 
second  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  South  Sea. 

But  it  is  needless  for  our  purpose  to  be  particu- 
lar about  boundaries,  where,  for  many  a  year  to 
come,  there  will  be  space  enough  for  both  Ameri- 
can and  British  settlers.  The  natural  features  of 
the  country,  and  its  great  resources  and  capabili- 
ties, are  more  important. 

Texas  possesses  many  noble  streams,  having  each 
numerous  tributaries.  The  rivers  flow  in  a  nearly 
parallel  course  ;  which  indicates  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  country  to  be  an  inclined  plane,  sloping 
towards  the  north-east.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
maritime  coast  of  the  Republic  is  only  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  river  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande ; 
but  many  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  for  a  great 
way ;  and  obstructions  having  been  removed  by  skill 
and  industry,  steamers  are  already  plying  on  seve- 
ral of  them  and  their  tributaries  for  many  hun- 
dred miles  inland. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  regions — ^the  level,  which  extends  along 
the  whole  coast,  averaging,  in  breadth,  from  thirty 
to  seventy  miles ;  what  is  called  the  rolling  or 
undulating  region,  which  forms  a  larger  and  finer 
division,  and  leads  on  to  the  mountainous  ridges. 
These  three  great  divisions  are  characterized 
thus : — 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  soil  of  the  level  region 
of  Texas  is  a  rich  alluvion — singularly  free  from  those 
accumulations  of  stagnant  water,  which,  combined  with 
a  burning  sun  and  exuberant  vegetation,  render  a  large 
proportion  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States 
little  better  than  a  sickly  desert.  The  porous  character 
of  the  soil,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  level  lands  to- 
wards the  interior,  and  the  general  rise  of  the  banks 
ftx>m  the  beds  of  the  streams,  preclude  the  formation  of 
swamps  to  any  injurious  extent. 

The  Rolling,  or  Undulating  Region,  forms  the  largest 
of  the  natural  divisions  of  Texas.  North  and  north- 
west of  the  level  section  lying  between  the  Sabine  and 
San  Jacinto  rivers,  the  country  undulates  towards  the 
B^d  Biver.  The  thickly  timbered  lands  extend  quite  to 
the  Red  River,  and  as  far  to  the  west  as  a  line  drawn 
pe  npTthj  from  th?  h^wjs  of  th^  Sabine.    A  wide  b^lt 


of  rolling  and  thinly  wooded  prairie  extends  westward 
of  this  line  along  the  margin  of  the  Red  River. 

The  country  rises  in  gentle  and  beautiflil  undubtions 
above  the  alluvial  region  of  the  Braios,  Colorado,  and 
Guadaloupe ;  extending  in  a  north-westerly  direction  up 
those  rivers,  from  150  to  200  miles,  as  far  as  the  hilly 
district.  Here  is  a  delightful  variety  of  fertile  prairie 
and  valuable  woodland,  enriched  with  springs,  and  riYu- 
lets  of  pure  and  sparkling  water,  which,  like  the  larger 
streams,  are  invariably  bordered  by  wooded  "  bottoms." 
The  undulations  often  swell  at  lengthened  intenrals  into 
eminences  of  soft  acclirity,  from  the  summits  of  which 
the  eye  may  repose  on  some  of  the  fairest  scenes  in  na- 
ture. 

The  rolling  lands  between  the  Guadaloupe  and  Nneces 
sweep  towards  the  north-west,  with  an  elevation  gra- 
dually increasing,  until  they  terminate  in  the  high  land 
range,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the  level 
region  of  the  coast.  Timber  and  water  are  not  so  ahnn- 
dant  in  this  section  as  in  the  country  lying  farther  east : 
but  it  affords  excellent  pasturage,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  stock. 

The  Mountainous  Region  forms  part  of  the  Sierra 
M&dre,  that  great  chain  which,  broken  at  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  Puerco  and  Rio  Grande,  and  taking  a  north- 
easterly course,  enters  Texas  Proper,  at  the  sources  of 
the  river  Nueces.  Continuing  thence,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, to  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Saba,  a  tributary  of 
the  Colorado,  and  inclining  eastward  down  the  San  Saba, 
it  crosses  the  Colorado,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the  wood- 
lands of  the  Upper  Brazos,  between  the  river  of  which 
name  and  the  Sabine  the  country  is  rolling  or  level. 
Spurs  of  this  mountain  range  project  Bouthwardly  down 
the  rivers  Medina  andGuadaloupo,to  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio  dc  Bexar.  Other  spurs  branch  down  the  rivers 
Llano  and  Piedcmales  and  the  smaller  western  tribu- 
taries of  the  Colorado ;  and  similar  spurs  extend  to  the 
Colorado  above  San  Saba  for  a  considerable  distance, 
rounding  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Andres  and  Bosque 
rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Brazos. 

The  mountains  are  of  third  and  fourth  magnitude  in 
point  of  elevation :  those  of  San  Saba  are  deemed  the 
highest.  They  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak, 
cedar,  and  other  trees,  with  a  great  variety  of  shrubbery. 
Extensive  valleys  of  alluvUl  soil  wind  throughout  the 
range  ;  most  of  them  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  pro- 
fitable culture.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  themselvei), 
with  not  a  few  of  their  summits,  are  adapted  to  agrienl- 
ture.  Copious  and  limpid  springs  abound  in  the  high 
lands,  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  forming  innumerable  rivo- 
lets,  which,  gliding  with  a  rapid  current,  unite  their  wa- 
ters, until  they  swell  into  large  and  bounteous  rivers,  that 
scatter  plenty  over  the  central  and  western  districts  of 
the  Brazos  and  Bexar.  Of  the  table  lands  beyond  the 
mountains,  which  are  said  to  be  healthy  and  fertile,  little 
is  known,  and  still  less  of  the  northern  region,  extending 
to  the  42"  of  north  latitude. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  Texas  still  wants  a  good 
harbour ;  the  coast  of  the  Republic  offering  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  character  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Here,  however,  we  find  an  accredited  pilot  bred  in 
tlie  British  navy,  affirming  that  Galveston  affords 
a  harbour  that  may  be  approached  vrith  less  dan- 
ger than  any  port  in  the  United  States ;  as,  on  the 
whole  line  of  coast  west  of  the  Sabine,  in  five  fa- 
thoms of  water,  is  the  best  holding  ground  "  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year."  The  numerous  creeks, 
islands,  and  inlets  in  this  lagoonish  and  singular 
coast  are  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  Reports  of  Uie  Surveyors  employed  by  the 
different  great  Land  Companies,  though  about  as 
liable  to  suspicion  as  any  other  lottery  advertise- 
ments, seem  to  be  confidently  lulled  upon  by  Mr. 
Kennedy ;  nor  b  it  possible  at  present  to  say  what 
degree  of  confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  them,  even 
in  retatMtointei'nal  water  cojnwvmcation^thowgli 
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it  is  probable  that  navigation  downwards^  which  is 
the  most  important  as  conveying  raw  produce  to 
markets  and  ahipping  places,  will  be  found  as  free 
on  the  fine  rivers  of  Texas  as  on  those  of  the  United 
States.    The  roUing  country  in  general  is  repre- 
wnted  as  lightly  timbered,  like  the  Great  Western 
Prairies  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  apprehend 
that  the  general  resemhlance  is,  in  several  other  re- 
spects, closer  than  the  Texans  are  willing  to  allow. 
The  porous  nature  of  much  of  the  soil,  which  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  stagnant  swamps,  also  dries 
lip  the  rivulets  in  summer,  and  presents  permanent 
inconveniencies,  which  are  thus  proposed  to  be  ob- 
riated. 

• 

In  the  sand-bed  branches  fed  by  small  springs,  the  wa- 
ter not  luifreqaently  retires  by  day  and  returns  at  night, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  traveller,  on  stirring  f^m 
his  encampment  at  early  mom.  An  ample  supply  of  good 
ud  eool  water,  fit  for  all  domestic  uses,  may  be  pro- 
roredin  CTery  section  of  the  country,  by  digging  wells 
of  a  moderate  depth.  Rain-water,  easily  collected  in 
tanks  and  cisterns,  is  frequently  used  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  is,  when  cooled  with  ice,  agreeable  to  the  taste 
in  warm  weather ;  but  this  mode  of  keeping  the  essential 
element  is  objected  to  as  tending,  in  the  low  lands,  to 
the  production  of  annoying  insects. 

Heary  rains,  and  the  sudden  descent  of  torrents  from 
the  high  lands,  sometimes  occasion  unexpected  overflows 
on  the  sloping-grounds  adjacent  to  the  water-courses. 
They  are,  however,  of  too  limited  an  extent  and  brief 
duration  to  he  seriously  injurious  to  property  or  health. 
!]»  rise  of  even  the  minor  streams,  in  the  rainy  season, 
is  sufficient  to  enable  the  settlers  to  convey  their  surplus 
produce  by  boats,  or  small  craft,  to  the  coast.  Free,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  overwhelming  inundations  of  the 
Kissiesippi  and  its  vast  tributaries,  and  on  the  other, 
from  the  scanty  or  partial  distribution  of  water,  which 
oceasions  total  barrenness  in  some  extensive  sections  of 
Nezioo,and  in  others  the  extremes  of  sterility  and  fruit- 
folness,  Texas  derives  fVom  the  earth  and  the  clouds  as 
luge  a  share  of  aqueous  nutriment  as  any  portion  of  the 
temperate  zone.  It  is  the  rare  felicity  of  this  favoured 
land  to  combine  within  itself  the  advantages  both  of  a 
northern  and  a  southern  climate,  evinced  in  its  serene 
skies,  its  bvanching  streams,  its  fertili2ing  rains,  and  its 
diverrified  products. 

From  the  southern  boundary  of  Texas,  onwards  to  the 
Equator,  the  tendency  of  the  regular  division  of  wet  and 
<h7  seasons  increases,  until  they  form  the  great  climatic 
distinctions. 

We  have  already  stated  our  difficulty  in  under- 
standing^ the  theory  of  Texas  enjoying  a  climate 
neither  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as 
even  the  Atlantic  States  of  America,  though  Captain 
Marryat  states  a  plausible  cause,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  notice  ;  but  if  the  following  description 
be  accurate,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  superior 
Wthfulness  of  the  level  land  of  Texas. 

On  the  coast,  especially  near  the  large  river  bottoms, 
^eh  are  occasionally  overflowed,  the  climate  is  similar 
to  the  neighbouring  state  of  Louisiana,  but  with  an 
unple  abatement  of  its  injurious  influences.  The  forests 
ut  fiw  from,  the  rank  undergrowth  of  the  woody  dis- 
fncts  of  Lffwer  Louisiana,  as  the  level  region  generally 
is  from  those  putrid  swamps,  the  exhalations  ftom  which, 
under  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  poison  the  atmosphere, 
«h1  produce  sicknass  and  death.  In  Texas,  firom  river 
to  rlTer,  the  country  is  an  open,  mild  acclivity ;  in  Loui- 
"isoa  and  Mississippi,  ft^m  river  to  river,  it  is  a  com- 
p^Iy  wooded  level,  retaining  the  waters  of  the  annual 
iiiQiidations,  which,  acted  upon  by  a  dense  vegetation 
^  a  powerful  solar  heat,  generate  noxious  miasma,  the 
certain  cause  of  malignant. fevers.  .  In  the  low,  alluvial 
l>arts  of  Texas,  intermittent  fevers  frequently  prevail ; 
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but  to  these  visitations  all  new  countries  are  Bubjeet, 
particularly  where,  by  the  clearing  of  the  timbered  land, 
the  rays  of  the  sun  first  break  upon  the  vegetable  deposit 
of  ages. 

So,  after  all,  Texas  is  not  exempted,  cannot  in- 
deed, in  the  nature  of  things,  he  exempted,  from 
the  scourge  of  all  new  settiements  in  rich  soils, 
even  in  moderately  hot  latitudes.  One  decided 
natural  superiority  Texas  may  claim,  and  it  is  of 
vast  magnitude. 

While  the  midsummer  air  of  the  alluvial  region  of  the 
Mississippi  is  surcharged  with  noxious  moisture,  the  dear 
atmosphere  of  Texas  is  quickened  and  renovated  by  in- 
rigorating  breezes  from  the  blue  expanse  of  ocean  which, 
passing  over  the  dry,  rolling,  and  verdant  surface  of  the 
interior,  enliven  the  spirits,  and  induce  a  love  of  exis- 
tence, even  for  the  passive  physical  ei^oyment  it  affords. 

But  for  these  refreshing  breezes,  which,  during  six 
months,  blow  almost  without  intermission,  the  summer 
heat  of  the  low  lands  would  certainly  be  oppressive  and 
pernicious.  By  thermometer  calculations,  made  through- 
out the  season,  from  April  to  September,  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  the 
mercury  has  been  found  to  range  from  63*"  to  100" :  ave- 
rage heat,  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  73";  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  83" ;  three  o'clock,  afternoon,  77".  But 
the  graduation  of  the  thermometer  can  convey  no  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  climate  of  Texas  to  those  who  have  never 
experienced  its  effects.  From  the  same  degree  of  heat 
which  in  New  Orleans  was  overpowering  and  relaxing, 
I  suffered  comparatively  little  inconvenience,  even  in 
Houston :  a  town  situated  in  a  low-lying  and  rather  in- 
salubrious prairie.  So  steady,  bracing,  and  cooling  was 
the  breeze,  that  it  not  only  mitigated  the  heat,  but  enabled 
me  to  take  pedestrian  exercise  with  safety  in  the  open 
prairie  at  mid-day  in  the  fervid  month  of  June  ;  and  so 
potent  was  this  affectionate  and  welcome  wind,  that  I 
was  obliged,  when  writing,  to  close  the  southern  window 
of  my  apartment,  to  prevent  my  books  and  papers  from 
being  whirled  off  the  table  where  they  lay.  At  such 
times  it  would  have  been  no  easy  task  to  have  carried  an 
exmnded  umbrella  across  the  prairie.  From  the  1st  of 
to  the  close  of  September,  these  benignant  breezes 
ikence  soon  after  sunrise,  and  continue  until  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  gradually  die 
away ;  and,  as  they  decline,  the  elasticity  of  the  spirits 
sustains  a  corresponding  depression.  After  sunset,  a 
light  breeze  again  springs  up,  the  atmosphere  grows 
cooler  until  midnight,  and  increases  in  coolness  until 
early  mom,  when  the  covering  of  an  English  bed  at  the 
same  season  is  by  no  means  unacceptable  to  the  wooer 
of  repose. 

The  sweet  south-western  breeze,  which  is  so  accessory 
to  health  and  comfort  on  the  level  region  of  the  coast, 
may  almost  be  termed  an  unmingled  luxury  among  the 
cool  springs,  translucent  streams,  wooded  ^bottoms,'* 
''islands"  of  timber,  and  flower-spangled  prairies  of  the 
rolling  country. 

Drought,  which  continues  from  the  end  of  April 
to  September,  is  often  mollified  by  copious  refresh- 
ing showers,  which,  however,  fall  very  unequally. 
This  is  felt  by  farmers  as  the  chief  defect  in  the 
Texan  climate.  It  is  not  here  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon ;  nor  why, 

One  section  of  the  country  is  frequently  saturated  by 
teeming  showers,  while,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few 
nules,  the  ground  is  gaping  for  moisture.  At  such  a 
time,  by  keeping  to  the  open  prairie,  remote  from  the 
water-courses,  whose  circumjacent  woods  attract  the 
clouds  drifted  by  the  wind  ftvm  the  gulf,  the  traveller 
may  pursue  his  course,  and  see  the  rain  at  intervals  de- 
scending around  him,  and  learing  himself  untouched. 
Not  so,  however,  at  other  periods  of  the  year.  Then  wet 
weather  is  general,  and  in  the  early  spring  predaminates, 
especially  on  the  coast,  where  it  breaks  up  the  roads, 
swells  the  streams,  and  sometimes  injures  the  stock,  and 
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to  October,  oompantively  little  rain  falls,  and  the  oon- 
ftaiit  action  of  the  ran  upon  a  dry,  open,  elevated  but- 
face,  causes  a  regular  influx  of  air  from  the  sea. 

Every  oountiy  and  climate  has  its  peculiar  draw- 
backs. If  wa  are  to  belieTe  our  next-door  con- 
tinental neighbours,  it  is  impossible  to  exist  in  our 
own  cheerless,  sunless  land,  of  yiolent  change, 
and  perpetual  vicissitude.  In  -  TesMty  one  drawback 
on  human  comfort  is  those  impetuous  chill  winds, 
also  felt  in  the  Southern  United  States,  which  sud- 
denly occur  from  October  till  March,  tenned  ^*  The 
Northenj**  and  which,  according  to  Humboldt, 
make  the  thermometer  descend,  at  Havannah,  to 
32''  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  Texas,  the  strong  ^northers''  set  in  about  the 
month  of  November ;  and  in  December  and  January  the 
sold  north  winds  sweep  down  the  plains  with  nearly  as 
Binch  regularity  as  the  south-west  wind  in  summer.  In 
these  ungenial  months,  the  southerly  winds  sometimes 
interpose  their  kindly  agencies,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
being  soon  followed  by  rain,  the  sure  precursor  of  a 
''norther.''  Early  and  late  in  the  winter  season,  the 
^  northers"  usually  blow  from  the  north-east ;  in  mid- 
winter, from  the  north-west.  The  effect  of  these  winds, 
in  changing  the  depth  of  the  tide-water  of  the  bays,  is 
lingular,  and  applies  to  the  whole  line  of  coast. 

But  very  fine  days  occur  during  the  bad  season, 
and  the  grass  is  often  green  even  in  Januaiy.  So 
is  it  often  in  England,  and  in  Ireland  always.  A 
line  climate,  a  climate  always  genial,  is  perhaps  the 
richest  gift  of  nature  to  any  country.  Its  influ- 
ence is  all-pervading,  and  perennial.  It  supplies 
siany  wants,  it  comes  in  place  of  a  thousand  arti- 
ficial luxuries.  It  is  itself  the  greatest  of  luxuries. 
It  is  not  perfect  in  any  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent— ^not  even  in  Texas,  although  two  crops  of 
farden-fruits  may  be  gathered  in  one  year,  and 
there  are  gardens  for  spring  and  summer,  and  others 
for  autumn  and  winter  with  crops  suitable  to  each 
eeason. 

The  ^  northers,"  which  are  peculiar  to  Texas,  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  Mexico,  generally  follow  a  few  days  of 
rain  and  southerly  winds.  They  burst  forth  suddenly, 
with  a  gust  of  wind  which  almost  checks  respiration,  and 
ieems  to  dry  up  all  the  moisture  of  the  skin ;  severe  cold 
immediately  succeeds,  and  the  thermometer  frequently 
lUls  ten  or  twelve  degrees  within  half  an  hour.  Their 
average  duration  is  tlu«e  days ;  the  clouds  generally  dis- 
at>pear  a  few  hours  after  their  commencement,  leaving  a 
clear,  cold  sky.  Coming  from  a  point  west  by  north, 
they  depress  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  lower  than 
easterly  winds ;  but  they  are  regarded  as  less  prejudicial 
to  health.  During|the  summer  months,  ^noithers"  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  their  rude  visits  are  not  an  un- 
mixed evil,  as  they  tend  much  to  purify  the  air.  The 
shelter  of  the  groves  and  woods  affbrds  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  cattle  from  their  assaults. 

There  is  no  encouragement  to  medical  practi- 
tioners in  Texas ;  at  least  not  yet. 

If  any  part  of  Texas  can  be  termed  sickly,  it  is  the 
Barrow  strip  of  country  running  parallel  to  the  gulf, 
where,  in  the  low,  timbered-bottoms,  the  riven  deposit 
the  accumulations  of  their  annual  overflows.  In  this 
section,  to  which  Providence  has  granted  exuberant  fer- 
tility, in  compensation  of  its  comparative  insalubrity, 
settlers  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  bihous  and  inter- 
mittent fevers ;  but,  after  receding  some  distance  firom 
the  coast,  no  part  of  the  globe  is  more  friendly  to  the 
Tegular  action  of  the  human  fVame.  The  towns  imme- 
diately on  the  coast,  within  the  direct  range  of  the  trade 
winds^  are  healthy,  although  rather  trying  to  temporary 


sojourners  from  sold  climes,  during  ibe  numthi  of  Jttns, 
July,  and  August.  Pulmonary  consumption,  so  destnie- 
tive  in  England  and  the  northern  states  of  the  American 
Union,  is  almost  unknown  in  Texas.  Rheumatism  and 
chronic  diseases  are  not  prevalent ;  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
Republic  are  considered  healthier  than  the  most  healthy 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  opinion  of  respectable 
medical  men,  a  residence  in  this  country  would  be  as  fa- 
vourable to  persons  of  a  consumptive  tendency,  as  the 
South  of  Europe,  or  Madeira.  As  a  general  foot,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  fkrther  fh>m  the  lands  bordering  en 
the  coast,  the  more  salubrious  is  the  locality ;  and  per- 
sons who  arrive  in  summer  will  be  quite  safe  byiretiiing 
fifty  or  ^ixty  miles  inland.  Western  Texas  is  best 
adapted  to  a  northern  constitution ;  and  above  the  hUs 
of  the  Brazos,  or  in  the  region  lying  about  seventy  miles 
above  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  westward  of  the  Braios, 
natives  of  Great  Britain  may  settle  with  at  least  as  fSur 
a  prospect  of  longevity  as  tiiey  had  at  home.  The  dis- 
trict comprehended  in  the  Mexican  ^  department  **  of 
Bexar  is  of  remarkable  salubrity.  It  rarely  freezes  in 
winter ;  and  in  summer,  the  heat,  by  the  thermometer 
seldom  exceeds  SB"". 

...... 

Every  succeeding  year,  by  extending  cultivation  and 
the  clearing  of  the  woods  in  the  lower  region,  with  im- 
provements in  drainage  and  the  police  of  towns,  will 
diminish  the  few  existing  sources  of  sickness.  At  present, 
Europeans  need  not  be  deterred  by  apprehensions  on  the 
score  of  health,  from  removing  to  a  country  whose  pow- 
ers of  production  all  but  anticipate^the  necessities  of  mao< 
Clothing  adapted  to  the  summer  and  winter  of  England 
is  suitable  for  Uie  warm  and  wintry  seasons  of  the  young 
republic.  Lightly  burthened  to  raise  an  abundance  of  aU 
things  requisite  for  comfortable  subsistence,  the  human 
frame — stunted  in  its  growth  and  swerved  from  its  fair 
proportions  by  the  inferior  and  insufficient  fbod  and  in- 
cessant drudgery,  which  enfeeble  and  wear  down  the 
physical  energies  of  the  depressed  and  hopeless  labonr- 
ers  of  Britain,  and  the  states  of  the  old  world— will,  on 
the  kindly  soil,  and  under  the  fostering  temperature  of 
Texas,  expand  its  dimensions,  and  assume  the  mould  of 
strength  and  the  symmetry  of  beauty.  In  travelling 
through  the  United  States,  I  was  continually  struck  by 
the  changes  which,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two, 
had  been  effected  in  the  various  European  races  by  trans- 
plantation to  aland  where  labour  is  respected,  andeoDh 
paratively  independent.  In  Baltimore,  especially,  whers 
there  has  been  a  considerable  immigration  of  poor  Catho- 
lic Irish,  I  was  frequently  amused  by  a  specimen  of  the 
Hibemo- American — the  offspring  of  some  laborious  exile 
of  Erin — ^in  the  state  of  transition,  and  wavering,  as  it 
were,  between  his  insular  descent  and  his  continental 
nativity.  The  broad,  low  comedy  features  and  bard 
scrubby  undergrowth  of  the  original  ill-fed  and  hard- 
worked  importation  had  beoome  grave,  elongated,  and 
erect ;  and,  in  another  generation,  the  Celtic  physiognomy 
and  hard-compressed  corporeal  outline  bade  fair  to  be 
obliterated  in  the  comparatively  austere  aspect  and  tall 
spare  build  of  the  undoubted  American.  In  walking 
with  a  republican  friend  on  the  quays  of  New  York,  I 
noticed  aheap  of  uncouth  and  squalid  Dutch  and  Bava- 
rians just  deposited  from  an  emigrant-ship,  and  remaik- 
ed  the  contrast  which  their  dirty  and  squab  appearance 
exhibited  to  the  native  population.  "Such  as  they  are/* 
said  my  companion,  *we  uiall  see  their  pxogeny  tapering 
up  among  us  like  lilies  V  And  so  it  is : — ^moderate  la- 
bour, abundant  food,  usefbl  instruction,  and  the  absence 
of  serrile  forms,  are  speedily  indicated  by  the  thonghtfol 
look,  erect  gait,  and  developed  form. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  civilised  worid  is  there  a 
race  of  men  more  generally  large  and  robust  than  in  the 
south-western  states  of  the  Union,  and  certainly  none 
more  enterprising  and  energetic. 

The  gay  and  feariess  spirit  of  roving  enterprise  which 
animates  the  athletic  Kentnokian  is  proverbial ;  yet  the 
soil  and  climate  of  his  parent  State,  which  nourish  the 
vigour  that  inspires  him  with  adventurous  daring,  must 
yield  the  palm  of  exoellenoe  to  the  phiins  and  skies  of 
Texas. 
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Bat  wt  must  stop.    Mr.  Keimedy  goes  beyond 
Ixaky  with  Kentucky,  in  sounding  the  praises  of 
Texas ;  yet  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
are  beyond  doubt  very  great.    Every  region  has  its 
peculiar  capabilities.    The  istelb  of  the  coast  are 
adapted  to  ^e  culture  of  cotton  and  tobacco ;  for  the 
first  of  which  th^  bottoms  of  Texas  possess  advan- 
tages  over  the  cotton-growing  districts  of  the  United 
States^  as  the  frost  does  not  set  in  so  early.    The 
more  inland  districts  are  adapted  to  ihe  cultiya- 
tion  of  the  sugar-cane,  Indian  com,  wheat,  pota- 
toes, sweet  and  common,  olives,  and  grapes.    The 
cotton  produced  on  the  low  alluvial  laiidsof  Texas 
is  said  to  equal  the  sea-island  Georgian  cotton, 
whieh  is  reckoned  the  fbaest  quality  that  comes 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Liverpool  market. 
The  culture  is  also  said  to  be  easier,  as  the  plants 
do  not  require  to  be  renewed  oftener  than  once  in 
three  years ;  while  in  the  United  States  they  must 
be  renewed  annually.    The  expense  of  cultivation 
is  thus  considerably  less ;  while  the  return  on  the 
sere  is  considerably  greater. 

It  is  to  Texas  that  we  must  look  for  the  supply 
«f  a  oonnderable  part  of  the  supply  of  cotton  which 
will  be  required  for  those  extended  manufactures 
to  which  free-trade  must  yet  give  rise ;  and  it  may, 
it  is  here  alleged,  be  cultivated,  not  only  by  free 
blaeks,  but  by  a  white  population :  **  because 
(according  to  Captain  Marryat)  Texas,  though  so 
&r  south,  IB  a  prairie  country ;  and  from  its  situa- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  sea- 
bzseze  always  blows  across  it,  rendering  it  cool^  and 
rsfreshii^  it."  This  breeze  he  considers  a  continue 
ation  of  the  trade-winds.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
is  certainly  likely  to  prosper  in  Texas,  but  we  ima- 
gine that,  whatever  may  afterwards  take  place, 
negzo  slaves  only  are  engaged  in  it  at  present.  The 
same  hct,  probably,  still  applies  to  sugar.  Yet  the 
whole  number  of  negroes  in  the  country,  if  we  may 
credit  report,  is  only  from  six  to  ten  thousand — a 
number  which  looks  as  if  the  whole  were  guess- 
work. We  cannot,  howeveiv  believe  the  extravagant 
statement  of  the  Dutch  Consul-general  at  Havan- 
mJi,  quoted  by  Mr.  Tumbull,  that  15,000  Africans 
had  been  sent  from  Cuba  to  Texas  in  one  year  I  This 
the  want  of  capital  must  of  itself  have  rendered 
impossible ;  neither  can  we  believe  the  whole 
number  of  slaves  only  between  six  and  ten  thou- 
ssnd,  while  the  whites  amount  to  200,000. 

The  cultivation  of  Indian  com  is  much  less 
sxpenaiTe  in  Texas  than  in  the  United  States. 
We  hear  of  one  man,  assisted  by  a  boy  of  ten, 
raising  and  gathering  1500  bushels  in  one  year. 
The  returns  are— fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  bushels 
per  acre.  The  demand,  owing  to  the  great  influx 
of  settlers,  is  constant,  and  the  price  consequently 
high.  Vineyards,  which  have  not  yet  proGfpered  in 
the  United  States,  would,  it  is  imagined,  thrive 
well  in  Texas ;  and  Humboldt  foretells,  that  to 
the  upland  regions  of  this  fine  country,  the  Ame- 
tican  continent  must  look  for  wine.  Tobacco 
grows  luxuriantly  in  the  alluvial  bottoms,  indigo 
is  indigenous,  wild  cochineal  is  obtained,  and  the 
mulberry  thrives  vigorously  in  Western  Texas. 
In  short,  the  difficulty  is  to  find  what  the  lU- 
pubBe  dves  not  spontaneously  produce^  or  is  not 


capable  of  producing.  In  spite  of  all  that  hfti 
been  said,  laige  timber  does  not  seem  plentiful, 
though  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  skirting 
the  prairies,  or  girdling  the  mountains,  much  fine 
timber  is  found,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  un- 
derwood. It  is  on  drift-wood,  brought  plentifully 
down  by  the  streams  at  the  periodical  floods,  that 
the  settlers  depend  for  a  considerable  part  of  their 
fuel  The  northern  divirion  of  Texas  possesses 
a  novel  and  lemarkable  feature  worthy  ^  notice, 
in  what  is  termed  the  Orou  Timber, 

The  Cross  Timber  is  a  continuous  series  of  ft>rests, 
extending  from  the  woody  region  at  the  sources  of  the 
Trinity,  in  a  direct  line  north,  across  the  apparently  in- 
terminable prairies  of  northern  Texas  and  the  Ozark  ter- 
ritory, to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river.  This 
belt  of  timber  varies  in  width  from  five  to  fifty  miles. 
Between  the  Trinity  and  Red  River  it  is  generally  from 
five  to  nine  miles  wide,  and  is  so  remarkably  straight 
and  regular,  that  it  appears  to  be  a  work  of  art.  When 
viewed  from  the  adjoining  prairies  on  the  east  or  wes^ 
it  appears  in  the  distance  luce  an  immense  wall  of  woods 
stretching  from  south  to  north  in  a  straight  line,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  lost  in  the  horizon.  There  appears 
to  be  no  peculiarity  in  the  surfoce  of  the  ground  over 
which  the  Cross  Timber  passes,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  surface  of  the  adjoining  country ;  but,  where  the 
country  is  level,  the  region  traversed  by  the  Cross  Timber 
is  level ;  where  it  is  undulating,  and  where  it  is  hilly,  that 
also  is  uneven,  conforming  in  every  respect  to  the  gene- 
ral features  of  the  adjoining  country.  The  trees  com- 
posing these  forests  are  not  distinguishable  by  any  pecu- 
liarity from  those  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
acyoinmg  prairies,  or  in  the  bottoms  bordering  the 
streams  which  intersect  the  Cross  Timber.  Oak,  hickory, 
eba,  white  oak,  pott  oak,  holly,  and  other  trees,  sjre 
foand  in  it.  The  ehn  is  often  found  growing  luxuriantly 
fkr  from  any  stream,  and  in  apparently  poor  and  sandv 
soil.  The  black  jack,  a  species  of  oak,  is  met  with 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
"Black  Jack  Ridges,"  at  the  sources  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Cross  Timber,  in  its  general  direction,  does  not 
perceptibly  vary  fttim  the  true  meridian.  Dr.  Irion  (for- 
merly Secretary  of  State  of  the  Republic)  a  few  years 
since  aooompanied  a  party  of  surveyors,  who  measured  a 
line  extending  forty  miles  due  south  from  the  bank  of  the 
Red  River,  near  the  Cross  Timber,  and  found,  to  their 
surprise,  that  the  western  border  of  the  Cross  Timber 
continued  parallel  with  this  line  through  the  whole  dis- 
tanee.  As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the  Cross  Tim- 
ber forms  the  great  landmark  of  the  western  prairies ; 
and  the  Indians  and  hunters,  when  describing  their  routes 
across  the  country,  in  their  various  expeditions,  refer  to 
the  Cross  Timber,  as  the  narigators  of  Europe  refor  to 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  If  they  wish  to  famish  a 
sketeh  of  the  route  taken  in  any  expedition,  they  first 
draw  a  line  representing  the  Cross  Timber,  and  another 
representing  the  route  taken,  intersecting  the  former. 
Thus  a  simple,  but  correct,  map  of  the  portion  of  countiy 
traversed  in  the  expedition  is  at  once  presented  toriew. 

The  remarkable  uniformity  which  characterizes  thi 
Gross  Timber,  and  its  apparently  artificial  arrangement, 
under  a  particular  meridian,  has  induced  some  persons 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  work  of  art,  and  owes  its  origin  to 
the  unknown  race  of  men  who  have  erected  the  mounds 
and  ancient  fortifications  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is 
difficult  to  eonceive,  however,  for  what  usefiil  purpose  it 
could  have  been  intended,  unless  as  a  Isnd-marit  to  dis- 
tinguish the  boundary  between  two  nations.  But  whe- 
ther it  be  the  work  of  art  or  of  nature,  wiU  probably 
never  be  determined.  The  lines  of  civilisation  are  ra- 
pidly extending  towards  it,  and  soon  tiie  scrutmy  of 
science  vrill  be  for  ever  checked  by  the  destroying  aze  of 
the  pioneer. 

The  whole  ftwo  of  U»  to«t«y  is  rspxwwrtad  •• 
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rich  in  indigenous  grAfised,  and  it  pofisesses  a  Tarious 
and  beautiful  Flora.  Heie,  again,  is  a  passage 
worthy  of  Imlay : — 

To  the  tiiuBcientific  eye,  its  mnltitodinoiu  array  of 
plants  and  flowers  would  seem  to  defy  caJenlation  and 
arrangement.  Many  of  the  northern  g^uden-flowers  and 
hot-house  exotics  bloom  spontaneously  on  the  prairies ; 
amongst  others,  the  dahlia,  the  trumpet-flower,  the  ge- 
ranium, heart's-ease,  lupin,  several  yarieties  of  the  lily 
and  digitalis,  lady's-slipper,  anemone,  jessamine,  golden 
rod,  'lobelia  cardinalis,  the  passion-flower,  &c.  Of  the 
rose,  numerous  yarieties,  including  perpetual,  monthly, 
and  multiflora,  yield  their  sweetness,  without  exacting 
from  man  any  care  in  return.  Primroses,  violets,  and 
the  delicate  flower  of  the  ground-apple,  are  common  em- 
bellishments of  the  soil.  The  slopes  ascending  from  the 
water-courses  are  often  entirely  overrun  with  the  elastic 
and  delicate  mimota  ientUivay  which  shrinks  and  con- 
tracts its  leaves,  to  the  distance  of  many  feet  in  advance 
of  the  approachbig  wayfarer. 

The  open,  wood-girdled  lands,  which  the  early  French 
settlers  in  the  Mississippi  valley  "diBtinguished  by  the 
name  of  ''prairies,''  or  meadows,  and  which  are  called 
** savannas"  by  the  Spaniards,  form  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  landscape  of  Texas,  in  common  with  the 
scenery  of  Illinois,  and  some  other  Western  States.  In 
Texas,  the  prairies  vary  in  extent  from  one  hundred  to 
many  thousand  acres.  Their  superior  elevation,  which, 
with  the  porous  quality  of  the  soil,  facilitates  drainage, 
renders  them  more  healthy  than  the  prairies  of  Illinois, 
on  which  the  waters  lodge  until  evaporated  by  the  heat 
of  the  suD. 

Mrs.  Holley,  a  lady  whose  pen,  as  is  well  known, 
was  set  in  motion  on  purpose  to  sound  the  praises 
of  Texas,  is  frequently  quoted  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  particularly  in  her  flowery  descriptions  of  the 
beauties  of  the  vegetable  creation  in  this  **  terres- 
trial paradise";  nor  though  her  colours  are  glow- 
ing, does  he  consider  her  picture  overcharged. 

Texas  is  also  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  and  coal, 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  are  said  to  abound 
from  the  Trinity  River  to  the  Grand  River.  Salt 
is  abundant  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande ; 
and  there  are  numerous  saline  lakes  and  springs, 
and  also  sulphureous  and  chalybeate  springs.  Of 
the  vrild  animals  we  hare  already  spoken,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  say  much  of  bisons,  and  buffaloes,  and 
wild  horses,  in  reckoning  on  the  permanent  re- 
sources of  a  settled  country.  Here,  too,  among  other 
delicacies,  may  be  foimd  the  far-famed  canvass- 
back  duck,  and  a  species  of  tortoise,  not  much 
inferior  to  the  true  West  Indian  or  genuine  Alder- 
manic  turtle.  These,  however,  are  small  matters  ; 
and  the  book  contains  much  that  is  really  import- 
ant to  be  known,  though  we  by  no  means  advise 
any  one  to  pack  up  his  alls  and  be  jogging  to 
Texas,  without  farther  examination.  All  that  is 
here  set  before  emigrants,  with  every  appearance 
of-  probability,  and  which  there  is  no  natural  ob- 
stacle to  gainsay,  has  been,  we  ought  to  remember, 
promised  over  and  over  again  to  emigrants  to  South 
Australia,  and  the  Swan  River  settlements,  or 
wherever  a  great  Company  has  land  to  sell. 

In  describing  the  three  great  natural  divisions  of  the 
soil  of  Texas,  the  emigrant  has  been  famished  with  a 
general  guide  to  direct  him  in  pitching  his  tent,  or  erect- 
ing his  log-house,  in  conformity  vrith  his  previous  habits 
and  ultimate  views.  If  the  native  of  a  southern  clime, 
devoted  to  tropical  agriculture,  and  anxious  to  obtain 
quick  and  large  returns  from  capital,  he  will  find  a  suit- 
able flsld  of  operation  on  the  aUayial  Uuds  of  the  coast, 


or  the  rich  ^  bottoms  "  of  the  Red  ^ver.  If  accustomed 
to  a  more  temperate  clime,  and  -^e  mixed  pursuit  of 
farming  and  stock-raising,  he  will  se  quite  at  home  on 
the  rolling  prairies.  If  transplanted  tirom  the  keen  and 
vigorous  north,  from  a  land  where  the  aid  of  manufac- 
turing industiy  has  been  called  in  to  assist  the  endea- 
vours of  the  grower  of  wheat,  and  the  breeder  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  his  proper  resting-place  vrillbe  inthe  bracing 
neighbourhood  of  the  north-western  high  lands,  where 
tender  pasturage  awaits  the  importation  of  the  Merino, 
and  streams,  rapid  and  perennial,  invite  the  erection  of 
mills  and  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

Cattle  and  swine,  and,  indeed,  horses  and  mules,  may 
be  reared  everywhere,  with  an  absence  of  trouble  and 
expense  almost  incredible.  So  favourable  is  the  climate, 
and  so  abundant  the  provision  which  Nature  has  made, 
that  little  attention  is  requisite  beyond  such  precautions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  straying  away 
or  becoming  wild.  For  horses  and  cattle,  the  prairie- 
grasses  and  the  cane-brakes  offer  a  never-failing  supply 
of  provender;  and  the  ^mast"  of  the  woods,  vrith  the 
native  ground-pea,  and  various  nutritions  roots,  will  long 
afford  unbought  subsistence  to  hogs.  Even  salt  is  ready 
at  hand  for  t£e  preservation  of  animal  health. 

Live  stock  may  be  introduced  firom  the  United  States, 
purchased  in  the  country,  or  procured  cheap  from  the 
Mexicans  on  the  Rio  Gnnde.  The  increase  is  more 
rapid  than  in  colder  climes ;  the  produce  is  earlier ;  and, 
allowing  for  all  casualties,  stock  generally  vrill  double 
their  numbers  every  two  years,  wil^out  any  exaction  of 
care  or  cost.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  fint  calf  to  be 
brought  forth  when  the  mother  is  but  fourteen  or  fifteen 
mon&  old.  Domestic  animals  &tten  very  fast ;  and  the 
beef  and  pork  are  of  first-rate  quality.  The  increase  ob- 
tained by  a  Texan  farmer  fh>m  two  pigs  amounted  to 
forty  in  ten  months ;  and  this  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
multiplication  of  stock.  To  prepare  hogs  for  market, 
they  should  be  taken  f^m  the  woods  in  autumn,  when 
fattened  by  the  wild  nuts,  or  mast,  and  fed  for  a  few 
weeks  on  Indian  com,  which  imparts  solidity  to  the  flesh, 
and  whiteness  and  firmness  to  the  lard.  Without  this 
preparatory  feeding,  the  flesh  will  be  soft  and  oily,  and 
hard  to  keep,  though  not  deficient  in  flavour  for  present 
use. 

There  will  always  be  a  large  consumption  of  beef  and 
pork,  together  with  butter,  milk,  lard,  and  poultry,  in 
the  towns,  and  among  the  lowland  planters,  who  restrict 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar. 
A  ready  market  offers,  also,  in  Louisiana,  besides  the 
demand  that  will  arise  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  All  the  Indian  com  and  other  bread 
stuffb  will,  for  a  long  period,  be  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try, and  obtain  a  profitable  sale  there,  owing  to  the  great 
ijAvLT  of  emigrants.  Settlers  with  small  capital  usually 
sell  the  oxen,  which  are  serriceable  for  draught,  and  re- 
tain the  cows,  so  that  in  a  very  f^w  years  they  have,  in 
stock  alone,  ample  means  of  rustic  independence. 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  reason,  that  it  will 
cost  more  to  raise  a  brood  of  chickens  in  Texas,  than  an 
equal  number  of  cattle.  The  one  is  feeble  and  dependent, 
and  confined  to  the  precincts  of  the  house ;  its  natural 
means  of  sustenance  are  soon  exhausted ;  and  it  must  be 
protected  and  provided  with  food.  The  others  range 
abroad ;  are  nourished  and  defended  by  their  respective 
dams,  feeding  on  the  untilled  and  ungamered  harvests 
of  nature ;  and  are  very  soon  competent  to  protect  and 
support  themselves. 

Although  horses  thrive  well  oh  the  natural  pastures, 
they  will,  if  worked  hard,  require  some  grain.  The  dis- 
trict of  the  Lower  Brazos  is  reputed  to  be  unfavourable 
to  the  health  of  these  animals,  ovring,  probably,  to  the 
numbers  of  insects  in  the  summer.  The  vtooI  of  the 
Mexican  sheep  is  of  an  inferior  quality ;  but  this  may  be 
attributed  to  neglect  in  breeding,  and  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  prickly  shrabs  in  the  plains  where  the  flocks  of 
the  interior  feed.  The  flesh  of  the  sheep  reared  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  Texas,  is  tender  and  well- 
fiavoured ;  and  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  Anglo- 
American  farmer  vrill  soon  effect  an  improvement  in  the 
fleece.    Mr.  Flower^  an  English  agriculturist,  who  set* 
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tied,  in  1817,  on  the  prairie  lands  of  IllinoiB,  by  the  in- 
trodaetkm  of  Merino  and  Saxony  rams,  produced,  firom 
the  deMxndante  of  the  oountry  ewes,  fleeces  of  as  fine 
wool  as  those  of  the  -original  imported  stock.  A  few 
flocks  of  sheep  hare  been  introdnced  lately  into  Texas, 
and,  by  their  rapid  increase,  rich  fleeces,  and  delicate 
mutton,  show  that  they  will  remunerate  the  owners. 
One  iioek  which  had  been  driren  as  fhr  into  the  interior 
as  Austin,  i^peared  with  their  lambs  in  good  condition 
in  the  month  of  January,  many  of  them  being  fit  for  the 
batcher.  Goate  multiply  rapidly,  requiring  no  other 
attention  than  what  is  necessary  to  prerent  them  firom 
becoming  wild,  and  to  protect  them  fiK>m  the  wolres  in 
the  distant  settlements.  The  prairies  are  burnt  orer 
twice  a-year :  in  midsummer,  and  about  the  opening  of 
winter.  Immediately  after  the  burning,  the  grass  springs 
up,  Bo  that  there  is  a  nearly  constant  supply  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  a  common  saying  of  the  inhabitants, 
that,  in  the  cold  and  stubborn  Noith,  man  lives  for  the 
beast ;  but  in  Texas  the  beast  lires  for  man.  A  cli- 
mate that  almost  renders  house  shelter  unnecessary, 
and  a  soil  that  approaches  to  the  character  of  an  eyer- 
abondant  meadow,  warrant  the  obsenration.  Artificial 
gnsses  hare  been  beneficially  introduced  in  the  prairies 
of  the  Westem  States ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  they  would  fail  in  Texas,  where  the  most  luxuriant 
gramna  are  indigenous.  Lire  stock,  with  cotton  and 
soiar,  are  destined  to  form  the  great  staples  of  the  conn- 
try.  Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  driren  firom  Eastern 
Texas  orerland  to  Natchez,  Natchitoches,  and  New 
Orleans,  at  a  trifling  cost,  as  grass  is  plentifdl,  and  the 
driTers  carryprovisions,  shoot  game,  and  ''camp  out." 

The  most  healthy  and  pleasant  portions  of  Texas  are 
in  the  region  of  Nacogdoches,  the  rolling  oountry  between 
the  Braios  and  the  OAcmdo ;  sonthwud  and  westward 
of  the  latter  rirer — high  up  on  the  Brazos  and  its 
branches,  to  **  Robertson's  Colony,^'  and  in  ''Beale's 
Grant,"  near  the  Bio  Girande.  The  new  administratiye 
dirisions  of  the  Republic  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  settlements ;  and  the  extension  of  counties  being  oo- 
ioeident  with  the  spread  of  population,  the  boundaries  of 
thirty-two  were  defined  by  law  at  the  close  of  the  Session 
of  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1840.  Commencing  east- 
ward from  the  Sabine  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  I  shall 
notice  those  characteristics  of  the  sereral  counties  that 
are  calculated  to  interest  the  emigrant  pausing  upon  the 
choice  of  a  *  location." 

These  counties  are  respectively  described.  Some 
of  them  are  already  thinly  settled,  but  the  greater 
proportion  are  still  almost  or  altogether,  without 
inhabitants — save  perhaps  here  and  there  on  the 
riyer  banks.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  obtained  some  ori- 
ginal Journals  of  Surreys,  which  enable  him  to 
describe  extensiye  and  fine  regions  which  are  stiU 
comparatively  unknown,  and  which  complete  the 
topography  of  Texas.  He  protests  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  exaggeration,  or  tempting  his  unwary  coun- 
trymen from  their  homes,  ^*  to  endure  the  bitter- 
ness of  disappointment  on  an  alien  soil" ;  and  thus 
again  sets  forth  the  superiority  of  Texas  as  a  field 
for  emigrants  over  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

In  the  selection  of  land,  settlers  will  always  be  more 
or  less  inflnenoed  by  the  habits  and  assodationa  of  the 
eonntry  they  have  left ;  therefore,  enugrants  from  a  low- 
Ijing  district  are  likely  to  prefer  the  level  region  of 
Texss,  while  those  who  have  firom  infimcy  breathed  the 
mountain  air,  will  direct  their  steps  towards  the  high- 
lindfl.  For  a  similar  reason,  some  will  prefer  a  wooded 
section,  and  others  an  open  or  lightly-timbered  prairie. 
For  the  emigrant  of  small  capital,  or  the  European  set- 
tler annsed  to  a  warm  climate,  and  the  laborious  process 
of  ** clearing"  forest-land,  the  upland  prairie,  backed  by 
a  timbered  and  perennial  water-course,  offers  by  far  the 
most  eligible  '^  location." 

To  hew  out  a  farm  fh>m  the  heart  of  the  primeval 
farett,  is  a  ponderous  and  life-consuming  task;  even  for 


the  American  backwoodsman,  acenstomed  to  wield  the 
axe  firom  boyhood,  and  to  trust  for  subsistence  to  the 
unerring  rifle.  Alas !  for  the  European,  if  above  the 
condition  of  a  daily  labourer,  who  is  constrained  to  en- 
gage in  the  unwonted  and  depressing  toil  I  Year  may 
follow  year,  and  find  him  strugglii^  with  difficulties 
which  he  is  destined  never  to  overcome.  By  dint  of  the 
severest  and  most  irksome  drudgery, he  is  enabled  tore- 
claim  a  mere  patch  firom  the  wUdemess,  and  that  over- 
spread with  unsightly  stumps,  and  encircled  by  burned 
and  blackened  trees.  In  this  disheartening  pursuit  he 
wastes  the  fiower  of  his  manhood.  If  the  same  process 
be  performed  on  an  extensive  scale,  by  the  aid  of  hired 
labour,  the  expense  of  clearing  fi^quently  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  land  when  cleared.  To  all  these  drawbacks 
must  be  added  the  diseases  incidental  to  a  residence 
amidst  the  shades  of  the  newly  opened  forest,  where  the 
vegetable  accumulations  of  ages  are  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  beams  of  a  scorching  sun,  and  where  heaps  of 
levelled  timber  are  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  ^Hiere, 
the  atmosphere  is  ineritably  tainted  with  noxious  ex- 
halations, which  soon  blanch  the  ruddiest  cheek,  and 
palsy  the  most  vigorous  arm. 

On  the  prairies.  Nature  has  prepared  the  soil  for  the 
husbandman,  who  has  only  to  enclose  his  farm  and  insert 
the  plough-share,  which  there  encounters  no  obstacle. 
The  labour  of  cultivation  is  consequently  easy.  A  heavy 
plough  and  a  strong  team  sre  required  the  first  year,  to 
break  up  the  tough  sward  and  turn  over  the  soil.  The 
Indian  com  is  dropped  in  the  furrows  and  covered  with 
a  hoe,  which,  with  an  occasional  light  ploughing  to  clear 
away  the  weeds,  is  the  only  labour  bestowed  upon  it, 
until  it  is  fit  to  gather.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  crop  raised  in  this  manner  will  not  reach 
an  average  quantity,  although  it  arrives  very  oppor- 
tunely to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  settler.  By  turning 
the  grass  down,  exposing  the  roots  to  the  sun,  and  leav- 
ing the  soil  undisturbed,  the  sward  becomes  mellowed  in 
a  single  season,  and,  while  undergoing  the  process  of 
decomposition,  affords  nourishment  to  the  growing  com. 
In  the  ensuing  spring  the  roots  of  the  wild  grass  are 
completely  rotted,  and  the  plough  passes  through  a  rich 
light  mould  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  husbandry.  The 
ordinary  operations  of  farming  may  now  be  conducted  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  labour  of  cultivating  a  light  soil, 
unencumbered  with  rocks  or  stumps,  is  so  trifling  that 
the  farmer  has  sufficient  time  to  improve  his  land  and 
buildings.  On  a  level  plain  of  rich  mould,  the  plough 
may  be  managed  by  a  stripling ;  on  newly-cleared  tim- 
ber-lands, it  requires  strength  and  skill,  the  share  must 
be  sharpened  f^quently,  and  is  often  broken,  and,  at  the 
best,  the  work  advances  slowly.  The  superior  fiusility 
of  working  open  land;  the  saving  in  the  wear  of  fkrming 
implements ;  the  economy  of  time ;  and,  of  course,  the 
greater  degree  of  certainty  in  the  ihrmer's  calculations, 
with  the  comparative  exemption  firom  local  disease,  give 
a  pre-eminence  to  the  prairie  over  the  timbered  land  not 
to  be  materially  reduced  by  any  inconvenience  that  may 
be  occasioned  by  an  inadequate  supply  of  wood.  It 
would  be  sounder  economy  for  a  fiirmer  to  settle  in  the 
midst  of  a  prairie,  and  draw  his  fiiel  and  fencewood  five 
miles,  than  to  undertake  the  clearing  of  a  farm  in  the 
forest.  According  to  an  experienced  American  autho- 
rity, the  agriculturists  of  Illinois  have  become  aware  of 
the  fact;  and  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
farmers  in  that  rich  and  improving  state,  who,  having 
purchased  a  small  piece  of  woodland  fbr  its  timber,  have 
selected  their  farms  at  a  distance,  on  the  prairie.  Sup- 
posing the  soil  of  both  to  be  of  equal  quality,  a  labourer 
can  cultivate  two-thirds  more  of  prairie  than  of  timbered 
land :  the  returns  are  larger,  and  the  capital  to  be  in- 
vested less.  The  soil  of  the  rolling  prairies  of  Texas  is 
a  deep  black  loam,  mixed  with  sand  in  various  propor- 
tions—not certainly  so  rich  as  the  timbered  alluvions  of 
the  Brazos,  which  have  a  soil  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  matter  to  the  depth  of  more  than  ten 
feet— but  valuable  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  for  gnudng.  With  wood,  v^ater;  a  boundless 
range  for  stock  of  all  descriptions ;  a  propitious  climate, 
and  fertile  plains,  firee  from  the  obstruction  of  timber  or 
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ttonei  whfti  cia  the  hiubandinaik  dmtt  mora !  Nfttun 
has  laTished  her  boontiee  with  the  manificenee  of  an  in- 
dulgent parent:  it  only  remains  for  man  to  show  himself 
worthy  of  her  fayoars,  by  the  due  application  of  hie 
energies,  mental  and  corporeal,  and  the  temperate  use  of 
the  means  of  ei^oyment  placed  at  his  disposal.  For  a 
sensual,  indolent,  uninquiring  race,  the  bowers  of  a  second 
Eden  would  bloom  in  Tain« 

To  British  and  German  Bettlerfl^  who  shrink  firom 
the  employment  of  slaye-labour,  and  desire,  above 
all  things,  a  healthy  and  only  moderately  hot  hxufe* 
lity  in  which  to  settle,  the  Rotting  dlBtriota  of  the 
Republic  certainly  present  great  attraction.  The 
climate  of  these  intermediate  regions  is  the  finest  in 
Texas ;  the  country  is  not  densely  wooded,  and 
the  sou  is  fertile.  The  undulating  plains  and 
prairies  are  open,  generally  well-watered,  and  ready 
at  once  to  yield  their  riches  to  the  emigrant,  with- 
out the  long  labour  of  clearing,  required  in  taking 
in  the  forests  in  which  are  scattered  the  new  clear- 
ingB  of  Canada.  This  extensive  district  is  consider- 
ed to  be  pecuH^Iy  w«ll  adapted  for  the  rearing  of 
stock,  for  which  the  Level  territory  of  Texas,  the 
adjoining  States  of  America,  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  offer  a  ready  market.  The  rearing  of 
sheep  has  already  been  sueoessfolly  tried  in  the 
mountainous  regions,  and  promises  fairly. 

It  is  surely,  after  so  much  experience  of  the 
tricks  of  land-jobbers,  unnecessary  to  warn  emi- 
grants against  their  arts,  and  to  enjoin  the  neces- 
sity of  extreme  caution,  at  every  step  which  they 
take,  after  they  may  have  pondered  the  expedience 
of  embarking  for  Galveston  or  San  Luis.  And  to 
these  ports,  if  present  prospects  hold,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  British  vessels  as  frequently  chartered 
as  to  Port  Philip,  Adelaide,  or  New  Zealand. 

A  very  large  portion  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  work  is 
devoted  to  an  elaborate  history  of  the  young  Re- 
public, comprehending  a  retrospect  of  the  previous 
history  of  Spanish  America,  and  of  the  Mexican  Fe- 
deral Republic;  the  revolt  of  the  Texan  colonists; 
their  vigorous  struggle,  which  was  not  at  all  righte- 
ous either  in  pretext  or  conduct,  whether  to  the 
Mexicans  or  Indians;  and  the  final  settlement  of  a 
country  now  formally  admitted  into  the  fiimily  of 
Independent  States. 

The  constitution  of  Texas  resembles  that  of  the 
United  States,  save  that  Texas  is  an  tnlA^FVYi/ instead 
of  ^federal  republic,  an  element  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  give  energy  and  compactness  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  ward  off  some  of  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  which  are  believed  to  attend  the  working 
of  the  federal  system.  The  President  is  chosen  for 
three  years  only,  instead  of  four,  as  in  the  United 
States ;  and  is  not  eligible  to  be  re-elected  until  three 
years  have  elapsed  after  his  past  period  of  office. 
The  Houses  of  Legislature  having  chosen  their  re- 
spective Speakers,  these  appoint  a  number  of  stand- 
ing committees  to  superintend  different  branches 
of  the  public  service, — as  roads  and  bridges,  naval 
affairs,  ways  and  means,  post-office,  &c.  &o.  The 
salaries  of  the  officials  are  on  the  frugal  scale  of  the 
neighbouring  republic.  There  are  already  uxty 
post-offices  established  inTexas,many  of  them  smiJl 
and  very  irregular  concerns,  no  doubt;  but  the  fact 
ahowB  the  go-ahead  spirit  of  the  people.  There  are 
now  twelve  newspapers:  another fMtore  borrowed 


from  the  mother-eountry,  vis.  the  United  States; 
England  being  called,  as  we  said  above,  the^nsnd- 
mother.  The  common  law  of  England  has  been 
adopted  in  the  administration  of  justice,  where  it 
is  not  at  variance  with  the  acts  of  the  Texan  Con- 
gress; and  the  republic  is  divided  into  ^y^  judi- 
cial circuits.  The  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  hdd  at 
Austin,  the  intended  capital  and  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment. Free  Trade,  in  the  widest  sense,  is,  at  pre- 
sent, the  maxim  of  the  young  republic,  which  la^i 
itself  out  to  invite  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  of 
aU  the  world.  The  Customs — ^for  there  are  duties 
— are  stiU  comparatively  unproductive;  and  the 
principal  sources  of  revenue  are  land  dues,  and 
sales  of  national  lands,  and  of  town  lots.  Mr. 
Kennedy  states  that — 

The  tariff  is,  however,  light ;  in  1840, 15  per  cent,  ad 
talorem  was  levied  on  all  taxed  articles  except  wines, 
malt  liquor,  and  spirits.  Recent  acooonts  state  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  enirencj  to  oni- 
third  of  its  nominal  value,  those  articles  which  had  been 
previously  charged  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent. 
were  to  pay  45,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  coffee,  aaltp 
and  steel,  which  were  to  remain  as  before*  To  facilitate 
certain  financial  arrangements  with  France,  a  special 
act  has  been  passed  to  permit  the  introduction  of  French 
wines  free  of  duty.  Each  emigrant  is  permitted  to  in- 
troduce farming  utensils  and  Aimiture  in  use  to  the 
amount  of  500  dollars,  and  all  books  free  of  duty.  Me- 
chanics are  likewise  permitted  to  introduce  suitable 
tools  to  the  amount  of  500  dollars:  indeed  the  Texan 
Government  is  sedulous  in  providing  inducements  for 
settlem.  By  act  of  January  26th,  1889,  a  citisen  of 
Texas  could  hold  his  or  her  house,  50  acres  of  land,  im- 
provements  to  the  value  of  500  dollars,  f^imitore  to  the 
value  of  200  dollars,  improvements  in  trade  or  husbandly 
to  the  value  of  50  dollan,  five  cows,  one  yoke  of  oxen  or 
one  horse,  twenty  hogs  and  a  year's  provisions,  **  iade* 
pendent  of  any  wAi  of  execution  oijiirifacim*" 

Those  who  propose  to  send  goods  to  Texas  would 
do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Kennedy's  book  at  length, 
the  Texan  legislature  having  passed  some  special 
acta  to  protect  the  citizens  from  being  cheated  by 
fraudulent  or  extortionating  foreign  merchants. 
These  young  legislators  have  already,  in  adopting 
direct  taxation,  set  an  admirable  example  to  the 
oldest  and  most  highly  civilized  states  of  Europe  :— 

By  a  law  passed  on  the  16th  of  January,  1840,  everr 
oitiien  vras  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  support  of  tue 
Government,  in  proportion  to  his  wealth.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  law  operate  lightly  on  mechanics  and  la- 
bourers ;  its  pressure  is  chiefiy  felt  by  the  great  iaao 
speculators,  one  of  whom,  however,  Mr.  S.  Williwj^  « 
Galveston,  introduced  the  biU.  The  ooUection  of  tse 
direct  taxes  veas  assigned  to  the  Sheriff. 

The  working  of  this  Uw  may,  no  doubt,  at  the 
outset,  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience  to  in- 
dividuals, but  its  principle  is  so  sound  as  amply  *<> 
atone  for  this.  A  Committee  of  Finance^  m  its 
Report  to  the  Senate, 

Laid  down  the  principle  that  « the  public  revenne 
should  be  contributed  in  a  direct  ratio  to  <*<^"^* 
of  property f  no  matter  of  xehat  it  consisted^  *^**'J*'^^! 
pertonal,  or  muetd,  wAicA  eocA  citixen  had  to  U  )^"*f^  i 
in  other  words,  the  possessor  of  100,000  dollars  shotuo 
pay  one  hundred  times  as  much  for  its  pwtection  » 
the  possessor  of  1000  dollars  paid."  This  powMon 
being  assumed,  they  proceeded  to  consider  ™*- 
"the  most  just,  equal,  and  cheap  mode  of  obtaiiuug°]^° 
each  citizen  his  necessary  tax,  or  contribution,  ^^'  . 
support  of  Government.  In  a  government  <»MwW»f 
like  theirs,  where  all  were  cultlvatow  of  the  etfrto*  ^"' 
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«Qi  i&y  aianilMhms  id  ibeltfj  and  wifhoui  »  mereantile 
KTenne,  the  Committee'*  oontended  ''that  the  public 
rerennes  should  be  deriYed  from  a  direct  tax  on  all  the 
property  of  the  citizen,  of  eyery  species  and  description 
whatsoever." 

The  committee  set  forth  the  sereral  gronnds  on  which 
thej  objected  to  a  tariff.  In  the  first  place,  they  held 
indirect  taxation  to  be  anti-republican.  The  argument 
tliat  It  was  neeessary  ''to  inTeigle,or  delude,  the  citizens 
oDt  of  a  tax,  might  well  apply  to  despotic  goTcmments, 
where  the  people  were  intentionally  kept  in  ignorance, 
bat  it  attacked  and  overturned  the  main  principle  of 
Republicaniam — the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
goremment.  How  could  the  people  be  capable  of  self- 
goTemment,  unless  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the 
modM  operaMdi  of  gOTcmment  in  all  its  departments 
ud  ramifications,  and  unless  they  felt  a  willingness  to 
eoDtribute  their  just  proportions  for  the  support  of  go- 
Temment— ^tWjf,  equaUy^  and  directly  1" 

Nothing  oan  be  better  in  theory  thftn  the  yiews 
of  taxation  unfolded  by  the  Gommitteey  whatever 
the  result  may  be.  The  landholders,  not  the  col- 
tiTatoTS  nor  labourers,  are  considered  not  only  the 
fittest  but  the  sole  l^itimate  subjects  of  taxation. 
It  is  said  in  thia  Report,  and  ought  to  be  promul- 
gated for  the  benefit  of  European  great  proprie- 
tors:— 

A  laad-tajc  of  the  kind  aboTO-mentioDed  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  loudly  and  imperatirely 
nlled  fiir.  Sueh  an  one  will  sare  the  neeeseity  of  the 
odious,  and  to  na  suicidal  tariff  system. 

Of  the  dark  chapter  of  aUve-holding,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy makes  the  best  he  can.  Texas  required  capi- 
talists, wealthy  settlers.  In  it,  labd  was  rich  and 
abundant,  and  labour  scarce  and  dear.  In  the 
Southern  United  States,  a  negro  field  labourer,  it  is 
computed,  realizes  to  his  owner  fiye  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  without  injury  to  his  health,  in  ootton 
plantuig  and  raising  Indian  com*  Now,  argues 
Mr.  Kennedy, 

A  planter  with  fifty  negroes,  procuring  firom  their 
labonr  a  yearly  income  of  £5,000,  is  not  easily  to  be 
ittgnitd  into  the  relinquishment  of  a  right  which  the  law 
and  usage  of  his  birth-place  have  always  recognised. 
As  to  approaching  the  planters,  or  people  of  the  south, 
vith  thraats  and  vituperation,  that  can  be  productive  of 
Mthing  saye  unmitigated  mischief.  Much  exasperation 
hsfl  grown  out  of  this  mode  of  interference  already, 
wholly  unredeemed  by  beneficial  results.  Unless  fo- 
reigners are  prepared  to  effect  by  force  of  arms  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  United  States  and 
Texas,  they  will  do  well  to  abstain  from  exaggerated 
natenenti  and  intemperate  language;  they  can  only 
hope  to  make  an  impression  by  the  use  of  moral  dissua- 
nves,  and  especially  by  addressing  themselves  to  the 
question  in  its  economical  aspect,  bearing  in  mind  the 
wants  of  a  new  country,  every  emigrant  to  which  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  with  him  an  addition  to  Its  resources,  in 
iabonr  or  capital— the  introduetioD  of  negroes  being  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  the  latter. 

With  the  exception  of  the  low  line  of  the  coast,  par- 
tienlarly  the  rich  tract  adjoining  the  Brazos,  the  labours 
of  tropical  agriculture  may  be  performed  by  whites  with- 
Mt  detriment  to  health.  In  the  lees  salubrious  dis- 
tricts, the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  enltiyation  by 
steam  power,  for  the  application  of  which,  an  ingenious 
American  engineer,  now  in  London,  has  obtained  a 
patent  The  machinery,  he  alleges,  is  capable  of  per- 
feming  nearly  all  the  labour  required  on  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  and  tobacco  estates,  besides  clearing  forest  land.  If 
saeh  machinery  can  be  effective  anywhere,  it  must  boon 
the  alluTial  lands  of  Texas,  where  the  surface  is  level  and 
the  earth  free  from  stones.  At  all  events,  the  experi- 
ment, which  is  recommended  by  a  great  saying  of  ex- 
pense, iaworthy  of  a  trial. 


The  demand  for  slaTS-labour  deereasbg  in  proportion 
to  the  introduction  of  fr^e,  which  is  much  better,  by  in- 
terdicting the  latter,  the  field  is  left  open  exclusively  to 
the  former :  yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  anti-slavery 
advocates  propose  to  promote  their  principles  in  Texas, 
whose  inhabitants  they  essay  to  infloenoe,  not  by  reason 
and  moderate  language,  but  by  oalnmny  and  invective. 

The  whole  slave  population  of  Texas  cannot,  at  th^ 
yery  utmost,  I  should  think,  amount  to  10,000. 

There  we  may  leaye  the  matter;  and  in,  we  own^ 
no  yery  satisfactory  state.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  even 
less  successful  in  rebutting  the  charge  brought 
against  the  Texan  goyemment  and  people,  of  en* 
oounging  the  AMcan  slaye-trade — ^his  main  aigu« 
ment  heing,  that  the  constitution  of  Texas,  like 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  de- 
clares the  trade  to  be  piracy.  But  what  are  ihese 
declarations  or  enactments  in  the  face  of  facts ;  and 
though  the  number  of  slayes  brought  from  Cuba 
into  Texas  has  certainly  been  much  exaggerated,  his 
apologies  for  the  ^  high-spirited  men,"  the  planters 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  who,  when 
their  injustioe  or  cruelty  are  pointed  out,  are  but 
the  more  confirmed  in  its  practice,  and  who  persist 
in  the  iniquity  from  '^  the  point  of  honour,"  are 
not  likely  to  joonciliate  those  who  will  hear  of  no 
compromise  yrith  the  accursed  tiling.  We  can* 
not  imagine  why  Mr.  Kennedy  has  permitted  him- 
self to  assert  that  the  '^condition  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Mexican  population  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  slayei 
In  America,"  unless  in  emulation  of  the  old  asser- 
tions of  the  Gladstones  and  Sandons  of  a  former 
generation,  who  wont  insolently  and  sooffingly 
to  say,  that  the  slaves,  on  their  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies,  were  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
the  half-staryed  manufacturers  and  labourers  of 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  state  of  Religion  and  Education  in  Texas 
hardly,  as  yet,  admits  of  description,  though  there 
are,  in  the  toyyns  of  Galveston  and  Houston,  places 
of  worship  connected  with  all  the  sects  prevalent 
in  the  United  States ;  and  Congress  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  public  system  of  education  by  al- 
lotting land,  in  each  county,  for  the  maintenance  of 
primary  schools.  The  government  endeavours  to 
restrain  gaming;  but  the  favourite  amusements  of 
the  Southern  United  States — ^raoesand  gambling-^ 
seem  to  be  prevalent;  and  we  fear  that  the  citizens 
display  rather  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Slave 
States,  than  those  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers, 

It  is  not  to  be  expeeted  that  internal  coaununica- 
tion  can  as  yet  have  made  much  progress ;  l^t  some 
improvements,  both  in  steam-navigation  and  in  rail- 
ways, have  been  made ;  and  more  are  projected  in 
the  energetic  go-ahead  spirit  of  the  native  country 
of  the  settlers.  There  are  already  above  a  doxen 
new  places,  named  towns,  and  placed  very  widely 
apart,  besides  double  the  number  of  older  stations, 
some  of  them,  as  Galveston  and  Houston,  now  reck- 
oning a  considerable  population.  In  Galveston, 
Mr.  Kennedy  states, 

In  1886,  there  was  hardly  one  arrival  in  a  month  of 
shipping  at  the  port.  In  1837,  there  were  but  seven 
houses  on  the  island.  In  May  1839,  there  were  thirty 
sail  of  vessels  in  the  hari>our  at  one  time ;  three  steamers 
plying  regularly  between  it  and  New  Orleans,  and  the 
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e&me  number  between  it  and  Houston.  A  brig  arrived 
from  Boston  (a  voyage  of  3000  miles,)  with  150  tons  of 
ice,  to  cool  the  bererage  of  the  citiaens,  and  otherwise 
minister  to  their  comfort.  There  were  about  300  houses, 
sprinkled  over  a  large  surface,  and  a  closely-]>acked  po- 
pulation of  more  than  2000  souls.  Two  wharfs  were  in 
progress,  and  a  pier  and  mole  commenced.  The  public 
buildings,  which  were,  as  might  be  expected,  on  a  small 
scale,  were  a  custom-house,  court-house,  gaol,  commis- 
sariat and  nayal  storehouse,  market,  magazine,  armoury, 
arsenal,  and  hospital.  Two  h6tels  were  in  existence,  and 
three  in  progress.  There  were  three  large  warehouses, 
and  fifteen  retail  stores,  six  licensed  taTems  and  coffSBe- 
houses,  two  printing-ofBces,  reading-rooms,  consul's,  law- 
yers', doctors',  notaries-public,  and  magistrates'  offices ; 
druggists',  confectioners',  and  fruit  stores;  bakeries; 
slaughter  and  oyster-houses ;  and  shops  occupied  by  car- 
penters, masons,  painters  and  glaziers,  oement  and  wooden 
cistern-makers,  turners,  cabinet-makers,  ship-joiners  and 
plumbers,  sail-makers  and  riggers,  tin  and  sheet  iron 
manufMturers,  black-smiths,  gun-smiths  and  armourers, 
watch  and  trinket  menders,  saddle  and  harness-makers, 
cordwainers,  tailors,  milliners  and  dreomakers,  barbers ; 
also  boarding  houses  and  private  houses,  and  several 
lumber  yards,  replete  with  materials  to  build  more. 

The  fiite  of  Austin^  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
and  intended  to  be  the  fatuie  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment)  was  chosen  for  the  sake  of  its  salubrious 
climate  and  commercial  advantages.  In  1839  it 
was  laid  off;  and  in  J  840,  it  contained  four  hun- 
dred houses;  and  churches  and  hotels  were  rapidly 
rising — ^though  probably  on  a  small  scale — and  two 
newspapers  were  published.  The  situation  of  the 
town  on  the  river  Colorado  is  said  to  be  fine  and 
picturesque ;  and  when  the  communication  is  opened 
between  Santa  F^  and  the  ports  of  Texas,  and  be- 
tween the  Red  River  country  and  Matamoros, 
Austin,  which,  like  ancient  Rome,  is  built  on  seven 
hills,  will  form  the  point  of  intersection  to  the  two 
great  lines.  The  leading  towns  in  Texas  are  al- 
ready incorporated  according  to  the  municipal  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States.  The  Texans  are  beginning 
to^>eculateon  attracting  the  overland  trade  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  carried  on  from  St. 
Louis  in  the  Missouri  to  Santa  F^  in  New  Mexico. 
Through  this  channel,  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  some- 
times seems  to  forget  to  kill  his  bear  before  he  seUs 
the  skin,  promises  our  manufacturers  the  trade 
direct,  which  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia.  Yet  here  is  a  subject  well 
deserving  consideration,  perhaps  a  direct  ^^  British 
object."    Mr.  Kennedy  says: — 

When  Texas  is  in  possession  of  the  traffic,  the  requi- 
site manufactures  will  be  shipped  to  her  ports  in  Euro- 
pean vessels ;  thus  securing  lucrative  employment  to  the 
ship-owners,  merchants,  and  manu&cturers  of  Europe. 
The  French  have  made  tempting  overtures  to  the  Texan 
Government,  on  condition  of  obtaining  exclusive  privi- 
leges in  the  trade,  while  people  in  this  country  are  echo- 
ing the  calumnies  of  the  pro-tariff  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  against  Texas,  and  denouncing  her  attempts 
to  raise  the  fhnds  necessary  to  restore  her  depreciated 
currency,  the  direct  effect  of  which  restoration  would  be 
to  open  a  new  and  highly  productive  field  of  enterprise 
to  the  capital  and  operative  industry  of  Britain. 

Unless  the  grossest  folly  should  govern  the  movements 
of  both,  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  prosperity  by  Texas 
will  be  productive  of  the  most  signal  benefits  to  Mexico 
and  England.  The  energies  of  an  enlightened  people 
will  show  the  Mexicans  the  value  of  the  gifts  which  Na- 
ture has  lavished  upon  her  soil ;  by  position  and  example 
that  people  will  rescue  them  frt>m  the  consequences  of  a 
barbarous  policy ;  and  English  manu&ctories— with  the 


principles  offreetradepredominant— will  supply  ontaxed 
clothing  for  the  naked  millions  that  have  pined  in  hope* 
less  indigence  since  the  days  of  Cortez. 

So  be  it! 

In  copious  Appendices,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  pub- 
lished at  length  the  Constitution  of  the  Mexican 
United  States,  and  that  of  Texas,  with  many  other 
documents,  which  considerably  swell  his  book.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  small  selection  from 
the  general  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  Texas. 
They  are  framed  after  a  (jeorgian  planter's  own 
heart: — 

Sec.  6.  All  free  tcfttte  persons  who  shall  emignte  to 
this  Republic,  and  who  shall,  after  a  residence  of  fax 
months,  make  oath  before  some  competent  authority  that 
he  intends  to  reside  permanently  in  the  same,  and  shall 
swear  to  support  this  Constitution,  and  that  he  will  bear 
true  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  citisenship. 


Sec.  9.  All  persons  of  colour  who  were  slaves  for 
life  previous  to  their  emigration  to  Texas,  and  who  are 
now  held  in  bondage,  shall  remain  in  the  like  state  of 
serritude :  Provid^,  the  said  slave  shall  be  the  h(nAfd6 
property  of  the  person  so  holding  said  slave  as  aforesaid. 
Congress  shall  pass  no  laws  to  prohibit  emigrants  from 
bringing  their  slaves  into  the  Republic  with  them,  and 
holding  them  by  the  same  tenure  by  which  such  slaves 
were  held  in  the  United  States ;  nor  ghall  Congrm  hate 
power  to  emancipate  slaves;  nor  duUl  any  tlaw-MUer  be  al- 
lowed to  emanuxpaU  hia  or  her  elane  or  Uaoet  wWioiU  the  eon- 
aeiU  ofConffrtet,  unlets  he  or  she  shall  send  his  or  her  dam  or 
slaves  without  the  limits  of  the  BepubUe.  No  free  ptnom  of 
African  desceni,  either  tn  whole  or  m  part^  shall  be  permiUed 
to  reside  permanetUl^  m  the  Republic  without  the  ooeaeni  of 
Congress;  and  the  tmportation  or  admimon^  A/rieaei  or 
negroes  into  this  RepuUic^  exeejoting  from  the  United  Stain  of 
Amerioa^  is  for  ever  prohibitea,  and  declared  to  bepiraeji. 

Slavery  was  never  before  so  openly  laid  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  any  country.  Even  the  prac- 
tically, as  we  fear,  inoperative  provision  against 
the  African  trade  was  probably  meant  to  conciliate 
the  slave-holders  and  slave-breeders  of  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

With  these  formidable  exceptions,  the  consti- 
tutional laws  of  the  Republic  are^free  and  just. 
Universal  Sufirage  (for  tiie  whites)  is  establidied. 
Elections  are  by  ballot,  and  all  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, of  whatever  denomination,  are  excluded  from 
the  Executive  and  the  Legislative  Assem1>lies,  for 
the  same  sufficient  and  decorous  reasons  alleged 
in  most  countries  for  their  exclusion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's work  excluded  personal  narrative,  and  al- 
most any  notice  whatever  of  what  he  saw  and 
observed  during  his  brief  residence  in  Texas:  this, 
together  with  evident  one-sidedness,  excellent  as  the 
motives  may  be  which  induce  him  to  conciliate 
the  regard  of  the  young  Republic,  and  lead  it  into 
friendly  relations  with  his  own  country,  makes  him, 
if  not  an  unsafe,  yet  an  unsatisfactory  guide  to  emi- 
grants, who  would  require  to  lookmuchmore  rigidly 
and  minutely  into  the  matter,  before  committing 
their  fortunes  on  any  report  of  Texas  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  England.  To  statesmen,  to  merchants 
and  shipovmers,  and  to  all  who  wish  to  see  England 
prospering  by  extended  commerce,  and  strengthened 
by  new  alliances,  as  well  as  to  the  mere  reader  for 
information  concerning  a  state  remarkable  and  al- 
most unique  in  the  history  of  commonwealths,  the 
work  vrill  prove  intei<eeting  and  instructive. 
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BBSFBGTFULLT  D£DICATED  10  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^  THS  FRBKCH  BETOLUTION,  ▲  mSTORY.** 


Brigbtlt,  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  declining 
July  son,  shine  the  windows  of  the  Inn  named 
'^l^e  Bold  Dragoon^"  whose  effigy,  grim-stupidy 
paid-beardedy  swings  heaven-high,  on  creaking 
hinge,  in  the  evening  breeze.  The  Bold  Dragoon, 
we  say,  principal  inn  of  this  stirring  town  of 
Quackleborough :  sHrring^  and  Hao  par^-^livided^ 
for  amidst  the  dull  repose  of  nations,  one  thing  is 
specially  notable  in  these  early  June  days ;  that 
time-worn  Lord  Grandermere  has  at  length  resign* 
ed  his  place  in  the  House  of  the  People's  Assembly, 
and  lo  J  the  fearfullest  election-struggle  for  this 
famed  town  of  Quackleborough  is  at  hand. 

Amid  the  melancholy  wreck  of  human  dubita* 
tioni^  one  thing  renudns  indubitable :  that  thirst  is 
dry,  and  will  have  a  quenching  1 — ^if  not  with  aris- 
tocratic draught  of  claret  or  champagne,  then 
with  ale  or  cider ;  with  or  without  a  toast.  Under- 
stand this  moreover, — that  the  page  of  history  is 
not  wanting  in  instances  of  men,  who,  down  fever- 
parched  throats,  have  poured  mere  water  :-^water, 
from  well  or  spring;  yea,  in  times  of  fiightfiillest 
desperation  and  drought,  dipped  in  burning  palm 
from  the  salt  ocean-stream  itself.  For,  doubt  not 
tins,— that  thirst  is  dry  and  trill  have  a  quench- 
ing. So  now,  beneath  shade  of  whispering  elms, 
in  cool  garden  of  this  inn,  named  the  Bold  Dra- 
goon, ate-dmgged,  half-inebriate,  repose  some  scores 
of  our  Qnackleborough  electors,  pipe  in  mouth, 
mug  in  hand,  talking,  shouting,  and  singing: 
tinging,  and  also  swearing  I— oaths  suppressed  and 
and  not  suppressed ;  challenges  given  and  received ; 
afe-potent  combatuits  separa^  per  force  by  un- 
sparing blows  of  peace-demanding,  row-exciting 
staff  of  oomstable,  named  special*  And  as  the  day 
wanes  the  noise  becomes  ever  shriller,  and  the 
clamour  for  pipes  and  ale  more  vehement.  Such 
an  act  of  jolMcation ! — conceive  it  well; — smoke 
as  of  Tophiet, — confusion  as  of  Babel, — ^noise  as  of 
the  crack  of  Doom  1 

Thus  they.    Amid  which  dim^stinking  haze, 
busy,  oareful-visaged,  not  without  self-importance, 
from  bench  to  bench,  from  house  to  garden,  with 
quick-silent  step,  walks  red-whiskered  Skrivins^ 
portly  hoot  of  this  inn  of  the  Bold  Dragoon, 
Quackleborough  chief  house  of  public  entertain- 
ifient ;  blubber-lipped  Skrivins,  once  lean  waiter, 
now  hi  landlord,  of  the  Bold  Dragoon !    Quick- 
silent  walks  he^  with  carefullest  eye,  seeing  that 
ftU  caps  are  duly  filled,  that  no  measure  of  liquor 
peas  unregistered.    Above  all  things,  thou  careful 
W,  beware  least  ale-vabur  inflame  thy  guests  to 
^  of  violence,  and  ventable  onslaught:  which 
may  lead  to  conssquenoes.     Nevertheless,  consider 
tikis;  that  over-ready  interference  and  call  for  con- 
stabisB  were  sJso  unwise;  for  shouting  and  quar- 
leQiag  dirjr  ssen's  throatty  which  must  needs  be 
fastened  from  thy  fiast  flowing  butts^    Between 
^i^  of  broken  windows,  and  love  of  pel^  such 
uwertain  wavering  is  thffisr-^  delicate  buttneesl 
•«4eqi|]ii]ig  tact. 

no,  XC— VOL.  TIU. 


Beautiful,  with  gracefdUest  carriage,  amid  such 
mad-compotative  host,  as  a  spirit  of  mercy  mi- 
nistering to  souls  in  Tartaru8,t  appearest  thou 
'^  weU-ankled"  Barbara  Hutchings,  famed  bar- 
maid of  the  Bold  Dragoon,  and  also  brother's  or- 
phan child  to  red- whiskered  host.  Beautiful  ex- 
ceedingly, and  not  unconscious  of  thy  beauty ! 
For,  doubt  not  this ;  that  sun-bright  eyes  are  ever 
regardful  of  their  own  perfections.  Beauty,  sly- 
modest,  unconscious-seeming,  knows  that  she  excels; 
with  wonderfullest  art  conceals  her  art;  feigns 
not  to  understand  that  a  bright  halo  of  loveliness^ 
heart-enthralling,  love-compelling,  distinguishes 
her  from  the  homely  daughters  of  Eve;  in  whose 
bosoms  envy  or  admiration  bums  strongest.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  history  specially  notices  one  thing; 
that  hot-thirsty  electors,  in  elm-shadowed  garden 
of  Bold  Dragoon  assembled,  party-divided,  mad- 
bibulous,  (so  to  speak,)  are  nevertheless  ever 
agreed  in  this:  that  Barbara's  eyes  are  bright, 
soft-lustrous,  not  without  roguiahness;  whose  sly- 
bashful  glances  entice  more  guests  to  the  Tap  than 
the  goodness  of  the  liquor.  Beautiful,  with  veiled 
ligh^ mild-beaming, 'neath  curtain  of  darkestfringe, 
roam  the  soft^lustrous  eyes  from  bench  to  bench, 
with  watchfullest  attention,  looking  for  signal  of 
inverted  mug,  held  high  in  air  by  ale-desiring 
guest.  For,  consider  this ; — ^that  amid  the  Tartar- 
us-din of  many  throats,  a  call  for  replenished  cup 
might  well  pass  unheeded.  Graceful,  from  bench 
to  bench,  with  ample  can  white-foamipg,  blue 
ribbon  circling  slenderest  waist,  with  fairy,  step, 
trips  the  nuiid  of  the  Bold  Dragoon,  not  with- 
out sly  speech  and  eye- winking  jest  from  admir- 
ing topers.  Lo  I  fat  butcher  Dobson,  rude-amo- 
rous, ofiers  incivility  to  Barbara  ;^H9ei2e8  her  hand ; 
— ^wishes  her  to  sit  on  greasy  knee.  Angiy 
nudden  repulses  him ;  calls  for  help.  Whereupon, 
thou  blubberlipped  Skrivins, — ^'^  Hands  off!'  say 
the  blubber  lips.  Ofiended  host  adds  moreover 
this — ^'^  Liquor,  not  lasses,  for  thee  I — Beer,  not 
Barbara,  for  butchers!  Them's  my  sentiments, 
Rebuke,  loud-spoken,  heard  by  all  by-stand- 


sir. 


ers :  heard,  and  also  repeated,  with  deafening  itera- 
tion. Fat  greasy  Dobson,  crest-fallen,  mutters 
vaguely;  retreats  abashed  into  the  house;  retires 
also  from  farther  notice  of  this  history. 

But,  indeed,  other  matters  are  notable  on  this 
early  June  evening.  In  principal  room  of  Bold. 
Dragoon,  anxious,  toil-worn,  with  manifest  de- 
spondency, around  long  oak  table,  are  seated  com- 
mittee of  management  of  popular  candidate  Dal- 
ton;  People's-fViend  DaltonI  Cheap-corn  Dal- 
ton,  who  will  lose  his  election  on  the  morrow,  for 
lack  of  voters.  Lack  of  voters  from  lack  of 
money  to  buy  them  withal?  Be  this  as  it  may ,  one 
thing  is  indubitable:  that  on  the  morrow's  eve 
we  dose  the  lists  of  the  Poll,  and  of  Electors  un- 
polled, (dead  or  alive  J  the  carefullest  search 
can  find  not  more  than  twenty-five.  Of  which 
number  we  count  fouxteen  on  our  sidoy  and  for  the 
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rest  tliat  tliere  luui  been  foul  play,  who  doubts? 
Juggled  by  the  eneu^I  outbid  by  the  Fortunatus 
pune  of  hot-aristocrat  young  Gandennere,  who 
has  already  a  preponderance  of  four,  and  so  we  lose 
the  game  by  one.  Miserable !  That  this  pitiful 
unit  of  mortality  should  stand  between  us  and  suc- 
cess !  Our  hopes  of  those  voters  from  a  distance, 
who  never  arrive,  (who  never  intended  to  arrive?) 
and  the  cunning  lure  of  cheap  com  ;  have  turned 
out  BO  ill! — ^Well  may  the  committee  despair. 
Grim-silent  chairman  examines  once  more  his  list 
of  electors ;  rings  for  tenth  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water.  Members  confer  despondingly ;  proposals 
listened  to,  and  not  listened  to ;  counsel  and  counter 
counsel:  the  poor  ship  labours ! 

Of  aid  from  man,  such  fast^failing  hope  is  there. 
Of  aid  from  man,  we  say,  but  from  woman?  Lo ! 
Barbara  enters  unperoeived,  with  hot-poteni 
draugiit^  ••  chairman  of  committee,  tipsy-grand* 
iloquent^  not  without  tears,  declares  that  they  are 
come. to  a  still-stand ;  that  for  lack  of  one  voter, 
blue  cockades  must  be  trampled  under  foot. 
Bright- witted  maiden  hears  and  understands; — 
understands,  and  also  resolves] — ^with  cherished 
gratitude  remembers  this :  that  People's-Friend 
Dalton  did  once  avert  well-merited  punishment 
from  brother  Thomas ;  ffuil^  of  the  blood  of  phea- 
aante!  Fierce  afiray  with  Lord  Gandermere's  for- 
est rangers ;  flaw  in  indictment  discovered  by  sharp 
London  attorney,  employed  by  People's-Friend 
Dalton ;  aged  mother's  dying  hour  comforted  by 
presence  of  repentant  son.  In  Barbara's  heart  such 
grateful  remembrance  is  cherished  ;  remembrance, 
and  also  desire  to  repay  the  debt.  But  from  young 
maiden's  aid  what  hope  is  there,  for,  alas!  she 
has  no  vote !  But  has  influence; — ^has  a  favoured 
lover ; — who  will  do  what  he  can ; — who,  for  true 
love's  sake,,  will  lend  his  aid. 

And  lo!  to  love-trusting  maiden's  gaze,  amid 
snow- wreathed  clouds  sun-gilded  in  the  west,  gor- 
geous, triumphant-waving,  fair  omen  cf  success, 
a  banner  is  unfolded,  bearing  upon  azure  field,  in 
letters  of  Iris-tint,  this  legend,  **  Amor  vincit  omr 
nia.'"— " Love  unconquered  ever!" 

With  earliest  beam  of  returning  sun,  quick- 
stealdiy,  with  fluttering  hopes,  not  without  self- 
confidence,  from  sleepless  couch  arises  the  maiden 
of  the  grateful  heart.  Cunningly  she  avoids  the 
creaking  board  on  stairs;  house-door  opened  with 
carefullest  silence;  questions  from  late-returning 
fevellers  answered  vaguely;  riot-exhausted  town 
passed  through  with  nimblest  haste,  and  the  open 
country  gained.  And  now  four  mUes  of  dust-en- 
cumbered road  ere  the  maiden's  journey  end !  On- 
ward, with  aching  feet,  with  heart  hidf  doubting 
of  success,  without  pause  speeds  the  maid  of  the 
Bold  Dragoon ;  thinking  of  many  things :  think- 
ing, and  also  scheming.  For  that  she  hae  a  scheme 
who  doubts?  Onward,  without  rest  or  delay! 
Four  long-drawn  dust-encumbered  miles,  and  tiie 
Tillage  of  Long-Straggleton  gained  at  last ;  Long- 
S^^gleton,  winding,  league-long  village,  where 
dwell  twenty  of  hot  aristocrat  Gandennere's  voters. 
Of  which  number  we  count  some  seven  or  more 
unpolled,  who  will  march  in  an  hour  for  Quackle- 


borough.    Plans  inown  to  Barbara;  who  intends 
that  they  shall  not  all  march.     . 

Through  such  long-tedious,  straggling  village, 
toil-worn,  with  straight-forward  step,  not  without 
unwished  for  greeting  from  passing  jicquaintance, 
with  short  reply,  and  half-concealed  face,  the 
maiden  speeds.  Now  halts  she  at  door  of  straw- 
roofed  cottage :  vine-clad  cottage,  garden-smrroond- 
ed,  dear  river  bordered,  where  dwells  young  Hop- 
per, thriving  miller  of  Straggleton;  over  whom 
Barbara  has  influence; — ^who  secretly  favours  the 
cause  of  People's-Friend  Dalton,  but  must  vote 
against  him; — ^Tenant  of  hot-aristocrat  Gander- 
mere  ; — ^late  discovered  flaw  in  lease ! — threat  of 
instant  ejectment! 

Grim-sullen,  in  holyday  trim,  with  orange 
cockade  in  ha^  flour-whitened  garments  laid  aside, 
in  silent  mill,  paces  Hopper,  conscience-galled, 
threat-compelled,  waiting  for  summons  to  march; 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  obeyed.  Grim-sullen 
walks  he,  in  silent  mill,  pondering  many  things. 
Specially  considers  this : — ^how  busy  neighbours 
may  regard  such  base  tergiversation.  To  sacri- 
fice interest  for  conscience'-sake  is  good ;  so  is  quiet 
possession  of  mill,  and  profitable  crushing  of  grains. 
In  doubting  miller's  mind,  between  promptings  of 
honest  heart,  and  dread  of  ejectment,  such  fierce 
conflict  is  there.  During  which  uncertain  struggle 
a  knock  at  the  door!  Whereupon  thou  threat- 
compelled  miller  of  Straggleton?  ^' Ready!"  re- 
plies the  threat-compelled :— decides  against  con- 
science ;  admits  the  visiter. 

As  iron-bound  criminal,  death-doomed,  drop- 
devotedy  (so  to  speak,)  expectant  of  last  summons, 
hearing  instead,  glad  tidings  of  unhoped  for  re- 
prieve ; — ^in  such  manner  changes  the  grim-sullen 
aspect  of  Hopper,  Long-Straggleton  miller,  when 
Barbara,  loved  maiden,  unexpected  visiter,  !q)pearB 
before  his  sight;  Barbara,  maid  of  the  soft-lus- 
trous eyes! — which  may,  or  may  not,  look  kindly 
upon  his  suit.  Choose,  miller  of  Straggleton— 
The  maidy  or  the  mill /--Fot  to  be  master  of  both 
thy  destiny  sufiers  thee  not.  Brief  time  for  deci- 
sion. Cruel  maiden,  calm-inexorable,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  has  one  hand  on  the  door ;  offers  with  the 
other  cockade  of  blue.  Thy  choice,  wavering 
Long-Straggleton  miller !  Barbara's  eyes,  unveiled, 
love-glancing,  mild-upbraiding,  are  raised  upon  the 
waverer.  Bright  lightning-volley,  love-winged! 
Victory!— People's-Friend  Daltonfor ever!  Orange 
cockade  torn  ofi;  and  trampled  under  foot;  blue 
badge  of  liberty  fastened  upon  love-conquered 
miller's  bosom  by  Barbara's  hands;  temftmgpf^ 
pinqui^  of  lips! — ^with  or  without  design;  lore- 
tempered  box  on  the  ear  from  blushing  maiden's 
palm. 

And  now  why  should  the  pen  of  history  loiter? 
— «  PEOPLES'-FRIEND  DALTON,  270,  HOT- 
ARISTOCRAT  GANDERMERE,  269."--Vic- 
tory  secured  by  thy  vote,  love-vanquished  miller  of 
Straggleton!  Which  may  lead  to  consequences? 
To  ejectment  from  profit-grinding  mill?  Sharp 
London  attonuy  again!  Who  affirms  that  there  is 
no  flaw  in  lease :  afflrmSy  and  sXeoproMsii  in  courts 
of  law.  Undisturbed  possession  of  mill,  and  pw- 
fiteble  crushuig  of  grains.     Vine  clad  cmge  net 
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miho^  a  mistress  !    Soft-lustrous  eyes^  love  beam- 
ing, care-dispellingy  making  the  heart  glad  with 
pure  sonshine  of  faithfullest  afiection. 
Happy  miller  of  Straggleton,   caroUing  from 


mom  till' eve,  to  the  ceaseless  beat  of  profitrgrind- 
ing  mill, — ^let  this  be  the  burden  of  thy  songy— 
^  Amor  yincit  omnia  !'* 
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CHATTER  I. 

I CAK90T  begin  my  little  sketch  of  Gibbie  Steven- 
son, tOl  I  say  a  few  words  of  my  grandfather,  ftom. 
whom  I  got  it.  He  was  a  herd-boy  in  the  year 
'''46 ;"  and  but  for  his  mother,  who  imprisoned 
him  in  an  out-house,  he  would  have  been  off  with 
the  Highlanders  to  do  what  he  could  for  Prince 
Charlie.  Many  were  the  stories  he  had  about  the 
**  rising,"  and  used  to  tell  4hem  with  all  the  enthu- 
sissm  of  youth.  He  was  quite  satisfied  it  was  best 
for  the  country,  in  every  respect,  that  the  enter- 
prise of  the  chevalier  failed ;  but  it  was  plain  that 
all  his  feelings  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  ad- 
venturer. I  happened  to  be  his  favourite  and  his 
bed-fellow,  and  came  in  for  my  fiill  share  of  his  old- 
world  stories,  which  were  neither  few  nor  uninter- 
esting. It  makes  me  smile  yet,  when  I  remem- 
ber, how  he  used  to  run  down  the  tales  I  met  with 
in  books :  no  matter  of  what  kind,  or  by  whom 
written,  they  were  denounced  as  ^  trash  and  bag- 
gage, and  lies  from  end  to  end."  The  philoso- 
phy of  his  criticism  was  hidden  from  me  at  the 
time;  but  there  was  one  advantage  I  took  of  it 
even  then.  When  indisposed  to  gratify  me  with  a 
new  story,  or  the  recital  of  an  old  one,  I  usually 
obtained  my  wish,  by  asking  leave  to  tell  him  a 
fine  one  I  had  read  in  such  a  book.  He  was  wont 
to  fire  at  this»  and  let  off  his  customary  volleys 
against  the  **  book  baggage,"  and  begin  one  of  his 
own,  by  drawing  up  his  shoulders,  and  pulling 
down  Ids  nightcap  a  piece. 

Gibbie  Ste'enson  the  miser,  who  was  a  school- 
fellow of  his  own,  afforded  matter  for  many  a 
sketch ;  and  I  came  at  last  to  think  of  Gibbie  as  a 
man  whom  I  had  actually  known.  Even  yet,  the 
picture  I  formed  of  him,  is  vivid  and  complete* 
Xone  of  Scott's  or  Shakspeare's  characters  stand 
out  half  so  steadily  or  life-like  before  my  imagi- 
miti<m.  My  grandfather,  I  presume,  had  not  given 
me  a  set  and  chronological  history  of  him ;  for  the 
order  in  which  the  materials  are  arranged  in  my 
mind,  and  in  which  they  always  occur  to  me,  is 
anything  but  regular  or  sustained.  I  shall  endea- 
Tour,  however,  to  break  the  ill-assorted  chain,  and 
pat  its  links  in  their  proper  places. 

Gibbie  Stevenson  was  scarcely  weaned  when  his 
father  died.  His  mother  contrived  to  make  a  live- 
lihood from  the  bit  of  ground  attcMshed  to  her  cot^ 
Uge^  and  by  acting  as  a  kind  of  cow-doctor,  and  as 
an  attendant  upon  lying-in  women.  She  was  a 
birky  busUing  body,  but  honest  and  shrewd  withal, 
and  bent  on  amassing  as  much  of  the  world  as  she 
could.  A  variety  of  prudential  maxims  was  coni- 
pletely  under  her  control,  and  generally  in  active 
terrice.  Yet  few  beggars  passed  her  door  without 
their  pittance ;  and  she  had  the  character  of  being 


an  obliging  neighbour  and  a  steady  friend.  Gib* 
hie  was  turned  of  seven  when  he  came  to  the  pa- 
rish school.  A  new  scholar  is  always  an  object  of 
some  interest,  but  Gibbie  created  quite  a  sensation. 
He  had  on  a  jacket  of  hoddan  grey,  which  reach- 
ed to  his  hurdles,  and  hung  about  hbn  like  a  sack. 
His  trousers  were  of  the  same  material,  and  a 
world  too  wide  for  his  long  raw  shanks  ;  and,  but 
for  a  broad  lap  at  the  bottom,  his  feet  would  have 
disappeared  in  them  altogether.  The  entire  struc- 
ture of  his  dress  spoke  as  plainly  as  cloth  could 
speak,  that  an  intention  was  formed  against  pos- 
terity; and  that  the  future  would  be  saddled  with 
the  old  clothes  of  the  past.  He  had  a  cap  to  match, 
but  no  neckerchief;  and  in  short,  was  of  a  piece, 
from  top  to  toe,  with  a  drab  complexion,  and 
flaxen  hair,  and  a  knife-like  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. His  mother  entered  the  school  with  him 
on  a  Monday  morning  in  February  1743,  as  far  as 
my  grandfather  could  recollect.  The  confused 
hum  instantly  ceased,  and  nothing  was  heard  for 
a  time,  but  the  clamp,  clamp,  of  Gibbie's  heavily 
tacketed  shoes,  as  his  parent  led  him  up  to  where 
the  master  stood. 

*^  Here's  Gibbie  t*ye,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Cow  Katy;  *^and  I 
hope  ye'll  do  your  best  wi'  him.  He'sgayin  gleg ; 
and  I'm  thinking  he'll  just  drink  in.the  lair." 

*^  Few  come  with  sic  a  drowth,"  answered  the 
master,  ironically. 

"Drowth  or  no  drowth!"  replied  Katy,  rather 
sharply,  ''baud  the  bowl  wed  to  his  head;  and 
coup  it  down  him,  if  he'll  no  tak  it." 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  whole  school  follow- 
ed, and  Katy  turned  about  and  scolded  at  them 
as  ^  ill-bred  nowt ;"  but  her  words  were  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  general  uproar.  The  master,  half 
^^^P^9  l^Ai^  pleased,  tried  to  calm  the  tumult,  but 
without  effect.  He  took  Gibbie  out  of  her  hand 
and  set  him  down  on  a  seat  by  himself;  and  part- 
ly coaxing,  partly  forcing,  Mrs.  Stevenson  herself 
conducted  her  out  of  the  school  into  a  little  by- 
room  he  had,  amidst  the  deafening  and  uncontrol- 
lable laughter  of  fifty  pair  of  lungs.  He  remained 
fully  ten  minutes  away, — ^the  time  was  not  so  pre- 
cious then  as  it  is  now, — appeasing  Mrs.  Steven- 
eon,  and  receiving  her  peremptory  instructions 
about  Gibbie.  This  was  too  precious  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  lost.  Scarcely  was  the  master's  back 
turned,  when  a  dozen  faces,  in  every  possible 
state  of  contortion,  were  grinning  at  poor  Gibbie. 
Of  course  he  could  not  feel  quite  at  home,  and  in 
fact,  was  at  an  utter  loss  what  to  do  with  himself. 
The  death-heads  multiplied  about  hhn ;  and  he  sat 
like  a  condemned  and  sheepish  criminal  staring 
at  the  strange  appearances  around  him     *'Cow 
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Gibbie/'     enes    one  •    <<  Mealy-mou'ed  Gibbie," 
shouts  another;  ^^ Samuel  Side-pouches,"  cried  a 
third ;  and  one  cried  this,  and  another  that  term  of 
reproach,  till  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  Gibbie  set  up  a  grin,  that  took  the 
field  at  once  to  itself.    A  terrible  explosion  of 
mirth  ensued,  but  Gibbie  kept  twisting  at  them 
every  variety  of  face  he  was  master  of.    A  boy, 
who  was  the  ringleader  of  the  mischief,  stole  in 
behind  Gibbie,  and  emptied  his  ink-horn  on  the 
victim's  head.    The  deep  colouring  which  was  in- 
stantly given  to  Gibbie's  sketches,  was  felt  and 
answered  by  all.    But  Gibbie  cut  the  exhibition 
short  by  springing  to  his  feet,  and  rushing  like  an 
infuriated  goat  on  his  tormentor.    Gibbie  had  him 
down  in  a  moment,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
slaked  his  vengeance  on  him,  had  not  prompt  as- 
sistance been  rendered.    Exasperated  beyond  all 
measure,  he  gave  general  battle  to  his  persecutors, 
and  both  gave  and  received  some  hearty  kicks  and 
strokes.    The  master  came  in  during  the  fray,  and 
a  general  dispersion  immediately  followed.    Gibbie 
was  now  staring  and  foaming  like  a  raised  bull ;  and, 
bolting  past  the  master,  made  for  the  door  and  ran 
ofl^    "  After  him !"  shouted  the  head  of  the  fierce 
democracy.    Never  was  command  more  eagerly 
obeyed,    A  whole  pack  in  full  cry  set  out  after 
the  delinquent.    Gibbie  was  evidently  making  it 
a  life-and-death  matter ;  for,  heavy  dioes  and  all, 
he  kept  the  start  he  had  got,  till  one  of  the  boys 
cried  to  a  man  who  was  coming  forward  to  "  kep 
him."    The  man  seeing  at  once  how  matters  stood, 
laid  hold  of  Gibbie,  at  the  expense  of  some  skin, 
till  his  pursuers  came  up.    The  truant,  exhausted 
and  breathless,  made  an  inefiectual  effort  or  two, 
and  then  permitted  himself  to  be  led  back.    As  he 
gathered  breath,  however,  and  as  they  came  near 
the  house  of  correction,  Gibbie  began  to  wrestle 
and  plunge  furiously.    Any  ground  he  yielded 
now  was  locomotively  given ;  and  the  bustle  and 
clamour  became  tremendous,  as  they  pulled  and 
shoved  him  in  at  the  school  door.    After  some 
stem  remonstrances  and  threatenings  on  the  part 
of  the  master,  a  basin  of  water  was  brought,  and 
Gibbie  was  ordered  to  wash  his  face,  which,  with 
sweat  and  rage,  and  ink,  was  scarcely  human. 
He  was  then  set  on  the  middle  of  a  form,  with 
some  of  the  strongest  boys  on  either  side  of  him  as 
a  guard.    There  he  sat  sulkily  for  some  time,  till 
the  ][>ersecution  began  again  in  wry  faces,  and 
nick-names,  and  nips  and  scratches.     The  best 
temper  would  have  broken  imder  such  annoyances, 
and  how  could  Gibbie's  stand?     An   unsparing 
thrust  from  a  pin  made  him  spring  from  his  seat 
with  a  loud  yell,  that  made  everything  stop.    **  Ye 
villains!"  cried  the  molested  boy,  grinding  his 
teeth  like  a  handsaw,  and  looking  fiercely  on  his 
antagonists.    Nobody,  of  course,  was  doing  any- 
thing to  him ;  and  there  being  twenty  witnesses  to 
one  against  Gibbie,  he  could  not  expect  any  re- 
paration.   He  was  ordered  to  sit  down  and  keep 
quiet ;  but  Gibbie  seeing  all  hope  of  peace  or  jus- 
tice at  an  end,  began  the  defensive,  and  left  rain- 
bows all  around  him.    "Gibbie  Ste'enson !  master  I 
O !  Gibbie  Ste'enson !"  was  shouting  every  now  and 
then,  as  Gibbie  added  a  new  sufferer  to  his  list,  or 


favoured  an  old  one  with  a  fresh  d^nonstratioii. 
The  master  lost  patience  at  last,  and  put  Gibbie  in-» 
to  the  desk  by  himself.    The  school  at  length  dis« 
missed,  and  Gibbie  had  to  fight  and  kick  his  way 
through  a  batch  of  boys,  who  had  suffered  from 
his  bony  fingers  through  the  day.    Sore  and  weary 
Gibbie  got  home,  and  neither  scolds,  nor  strokes, 
nor  bribes,  could  induce  Gibbie  to  go  back  to  the 
seat  of  learning.    His  mother  managed,  in  her 
own  way,  to  get  the  alphabet  into  him  in  the 
course  of  a  year;  and  by  another,  he  could  hammer 
out  some  words  in  the  "  wee  spelL"    About  the 
dose  of  the  third,  in  the  month  of  November  1746, 
Gibbie  once  more  made  his  appearance  at  the  pa- 
rish school.    He  was  now  a  tall  boy  of  ten,  with 
long  sinewy  arms,  and  a  gaunt  muscular  frame, 
that  bent  dightly  at  the  shoulders,  arising  proba- 
bly from  the  domestic  drudgery  he  was  compelled 
to  perform.    The  nature  of  his  mother^s  avocations 
called  her  often  out  for  whole  days  and  nights;  and 
Gibbie,  in  her  absence,  was  cook,  and  dairymaid, 
and  washerwoman,    and  everything.     His  dress 
remained  unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  a  large 
letting-down  of  Uie  lap  of  his  trousers,  and  the 
cuffs  of  his  jacket,  to  keep  up  with  his  legs  and  arms 
wnich  had  shot  out  immensely.    The  body  of  his 
upper  garment,  as  we  have  said,  was  of  sufficient 
length  and  circumference  to  meet  the  demanda  of 
manhood  if  he  reached  it;  and  its  texture  promis- 
ed to  battle  successfully  with  the  tear  and  wear 
of  twenty  winters  at  least.    A  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  original  enemies  had  died  out,  or  left 
the  school,  for  the  curriculum  of  education  in 
those  days  was  short;  but  they  had  bequeathed 
their  spirit  to  their  successors,  for  a  variety  of  petty 
annoyances  were  immediately  set  on  foot  against 
him.    After  a  few  victorious  battles,  however,  he 
established  a  name  that  protected  him.    Things 
now  went  on  smoothly,  and  Gibbie  was  permitted 
to  take  a  part  in  the  diversions  of  his  school-fel- 
lows.   It  was  soon  remarked  that  he  seldom  in- 
dulged in  any  amusement  for  its  own  sake,  and 
usually  tried  to  have  a  stake  connected  witii  it. 
His  fiivourite  games  were  the  winning  ones  of  the 
bowls,  pins,  and  buttons ;  and  he  generally  con- 
trived to  play  with  those  who  were  younger,  or 
less  dexterous,  than  himself.    He  did  not  hesitate 
to  cheat  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself;  and 
when  charged  with  it,  took  the  fashionable  mode 
of  clearing  his  reputation  by  a  challenge.     His 
stock  of  small  wares  accumulated  on  his  hands, 
and  he  sold  out  among  the  boys,  getting  small 
coins  or  other  equivalents  in  return.    No  solidta- 
tion,  attention,  or  flattery,  oould  induce  him  to 
part  with  anything  gratuitously;  and  when  he 
trusted,  which  was  seldom  the  case,  he  persecuted 
his  debtor  till  he  paid,— only  one  was  known  to 
escape,  and  not  till  he  had  sustained  a  sound 
thrashing.  The  gains  of  Gibbie  in  this  traffic  were 
considerable,  and  as  carefully  hoarded,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  revenue  of  a  kingdom.    E^en  his 
mother  was  denied  a  share  in  his  profits;  and 
no  one  knew  the  general  depontory  that  held 
them.    If  his  parent  took  a  few  pins  out  of  his 
sleeve  over  night,  she  got  no  peace  till  they  were 
replaced;  and  when  she  put  one  of  his  buttons  on 
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his  own  jaekety  it  was  instantly  cut  off  and  put 
back  amongst  its  companions.  It  mattered  not 
thai  she  scolded,  and  thieatened,  and  expatiated  on 
tifte  expense  of  his  schooling,  and  food,  and  clothes, 
and  lodging ;  Gibbie's  sole  answer  was  an  inexor- 
able gnunph«  He  came,  and  went  to  the  school 
during  three  successiye  winters,  and  left  it  with> 
out  having  made  a  single  Mend.  His  progress  in 
learning  was  small.  He  had  reached  the  Froyerbs 
daas^  but  oould  neither  write  nor  cast  acconnts.. 

CHAPTKBIK. 

Mis.  Stevenson  was  sabject  to  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism; and  the  infirmities  of  a  premature  old 
age  wen  fast  setting  in  upon  her.    She  had  exer- 
eiied  a  calling  for  twelve  years,  which  exposed  her 
to  indemeneies  of  weather,  and  irregularity  of 
skep  and  diet;  and  these  agencies  were  beginning 
to  kythe  upon  her  constitution.    By  hard  scrap- 
ing and  saving  she  had  amassed  upwards  of  twen- 
ty pounds,  which  in  those  days  was  reckoned  a 
considerable  fortune.    She  wisely  resolved  to  con- 
toe  her  professional  exertions  for  the  future  to  the 
more  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  occupy  her^ 
self  with  her  cow  and  the  small  pendicle  she  rent^ 
ed.    Gibbie  was  in  consequence  hired  out  tda 
sheep  farmer,  near  Parishholm.    The  food  of  farm 
aervants  at  that  time  was  of  the  coarsest  description. 
The  imly  kUchmt  allowed  to  dinner,  which  usually 
eonfisted  of  groat  broth,  made  thick  with  potatoes 
and  vegetables,  was  occasionally  an  egg,  or  a  bit 
of  braxy  ham.    The  sharp  eye  of  Cribbie  discover- 
ed even  here  a  source  of  gain.    He  hoarded  his 
eggs  and  pieces  of  meat  till  they  amounted  to  a 
disposable  quantity,  and  had  them  sent  or  taken  to 
Doii^aa  and  eold.    He  went  out  also  in  the  sum- 
mer and  moonlight  nights  and  gathered  stray  wool 
among  the  hiUs;  and  it  was  said  he  sometimes 
cut,  or  pulled,  patches  of  the  fleece  from  the  ewes 
that  he  found  adeep  or  in  the  fold.    He  set  lines 
in  the  vrater  too,  and  snares  in  every  direction ; 
and  every  tnmt  and  hare  was  oonverted,  if  possi- 
ble, into  money ;  and  if  not,  they  were  kept  till 
they  wasted,  for  he  never  gave  anything  away. 
The  reprimand  of  his  master  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  make  him  more  wary.    He  was  threatened 
witii  dismissal,  but  still  he  ccmtinued.    There  was 
one  bond  which  knit  his  master  to  him,  and  that 
was  (Tibbie's  handiness.    He  could  do  anything, 
and  refused  to  do  nothing.    He  could  milk  the 
cow8^  or  wash  the  dishes,  or  make  the  food,  or 
build  a  dyke  or  an  outhouse,  or  repair  the  farming 
utensils.    Whatever  was  behind,  Gibbie  brought 
up ;  and  his  untiring  strength,  and  even  skill,  in 
some  things,  made  him  a  valuable  servant.    Be- 
fore every  tenn  Gibbie  gave  in  his  resignation, 
and  man^fed  to  get  an  advance  of  wages.    Not  a 
&rthing  of  his  fee  was  spent.    The  same  hoddan 
grey  suit  was  first  let  down,  and  then  eked,  story 
after  story,  in  the  legs  and  arms,  and  all  the  rest 
was  left  as  it  originally  came  from  the  hands  of 
Mb  provident  mother.    The  only  change  in  his 
dress  was  a  cap  of  eheep-skin,  which  he  had  got 
from  his  master  for  doing  a  piece  of  extra  hard 
work.    Nothing  was  too  mean  for  Gibbie  to  un- 
dertake, if  it  ofiered  the  slightest  recompenoe. 


He  would  help  out  the  huxter-wives  with  their 
stalls  on  a  fair-day,  or  hold  a  horse,  or  run  an  er- 
rand, or  do  anything  he  was  bidden,  however 
menial,  if  a  consideration  was  given.  The  gibes 
of  the  country  lasses,  or  the  taunts  of  the  farm 
lads,  had  no  more  effect  upon  him,  than  if  they 
had  been  addressed  to  a  person  with  whom  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  whisky  was  cheap  then,  but 
Gibbie  drank  none  of  it,  except  what  he  got  for 
nothing.  A  scheme  was  entered  into  by  some 
shepherds  at  a  Douglas  market  to  get  Gibbie  in- 
toxicated, and  then  inveigle  him  into  as  much  ex* 
pense  as  they  could.  Gibbie  drank  their  whisky 
and  eat  their  buns,  but  not  a  farthing  would  he 
spend.  They  laid  hands  upon  him  to  rifle  his 
pockets,  but  he  fought  like  a  tiger  and  made  his 
escape.  ^'Gibbie  the  miser,"  had  long  been  in 
every  child's  mouth ;  but  Gibbie  heeded  it  not,  or 
only  answered  them  with  his  usual  grumph. 
Sometimes  it  expressed  contempt,  sometimes  anger, 
sometimes  envy,  and  sometimes  even  satisfaction, 
if  not  delight.  Those  who  knew  him  oould  read!** 
ly  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  He  had  now 
been  Ave  years  in  his  first  place,  when  an  express 
arrived  that  his  mother  was  dying.  The  humph 
he  gave  on  receiving  this  intelligence  was  noted 
as  expressive  of  joy. 

^  Come  away,  Gibbie,"  said  his  mother  as  he 
entered,  ^and  come  near  me;  for  I  want  to  speak 
to  you," 

**  What  are  you  wanting,  mither?"  said  the  un* 
feeling  son ;  "  d'ye  think  ye're  dying  ?" 

'^Yes,  Gibbie;  the  grips  o'  deaUi  are  on  me* 
Lord  hae  mercy  on  my  soul.". 

^  Where  did  ye  put  the  siller,  mither  ?"  return^ 
ed  the  miser,  witbont  noticing  her  statement^  or 
her  exclamation. 

^O  Gibbie,  Gibbie,  my  son  I  what's  silkr  when 
death  comes, — the  grave  V* 

**  Where  is't  ?"  interrupted  the  heartless  lad. 

"It's  where  it's  safe, — but  what  is'.t  now? 
Though  it  were  twenty  times  mair,  wad  death 
gang  by  for 'tr 

**^  He's  no  get  the  offer,"  retorted  the  son. 

^  O  Gibbie,  Gibbie !  dinna  break  my  heart," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Stevenson.  0  man,  think  less  o' 
the  world  and  mair  o'  your  Maker.  It's  grieved 
me  lang  to  see  you.  Wad  ye  tiy  and  pray  wi' 
me,  Gibbie?  I  think  it  wad  do  my  heart  good  if 
I  heard  ye  pray. 

^  I'll  pray  nane ;  whereas  the  siller  ?" 

« I'll  teU  ye  if  ye  pray." 

«  Where  is 't  first?" 

^  The  minister  has 't.    0,  pray  now  !'* 

«Howmuckle*so't?" 

**  But  will  ye  no'  pray  ?*' 

**  Is  there  thretty  pound  o't  ?" 

^0  pray  wi'  me,  Gibbie,  and  Til  ieU  ye,  my 
dear." 

**  There  should  be  thretty^hree,  if  ye*ve  done 
right." 

"  Whatever's  o't  ye'll  get  it ;  but  pray  wi'  me." 

"  Did  John  Park  pay  the  cheese  ?" 

"No,hmny;  but" " 

** There'll  be  nae  bute  about  it;  he  maun  pay.'' 

^  I  forgi'ed  him't ;  he's  poor,  and  a  sma'  family 
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*'  A  sma'  devil !  he  maun  payJ 

*'0  Gibbie,  Gibbie,  will  ye  gi'e  o'er  and  no 
break" ■ 

''  What  wad  I  gi'e  o'er  for  ?  Is'nt  it  but  right 
that  folk  should  get  their  ain?  What  businees 
had  he  eating  cheese  if  he  couldna  pay  for 't  ?" 

**  I'm  to  blame,"  cried  the  agonixcMl  woman,  in 
a  passion  of  tears,  ^0  God!  I'm  to  blame,  for 
bringing  him  up  the  way  I  did, — ^I  nurtured  him 
for  the  world,  and  not  for  thee, — I  sowed  the 
wind,  and  I've  reaped  the  whirlwind.  O  my  God ! 
my  God!" 

The  only  reply  on  the  part  of  her  son  was  a  sul- 
len humph,  which  was  instantly  followed  up  by  a 
demand  how  much  money  there  was. 

'^  There's  twenty-five  pound  ten,"  replied  his 
mother,  at  last,  with  a  deep  groan  that  came  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart.  The  son  ran  over  his 
fingers  as  if  counting  sometliing,  and  then  ex- 
claimed— 

'^  There's  eight  pound  awanting  o'  what  I  was 
making  o't.    What  have  ye  done  wi't  ?" 

^  It's  there  as  it  is,"  said  the  afilicted  and  now 
irritated  woman.  **  It  was  my  ain  making,  and 
naebody  has  ony  business  what's  o't^  or  what  I 
did  wi't." 

The  efibrt,  and  the  conflicting  emotions  within 
her,  brought  on  a  suspension  of  life;  and  it  was 
sometime  ere  she  came  out  of  it.  As  nature  ralli- 
ed, and  consciousness  returned,  she  asked,  in  an 
anxious  voice,  and  feeling  all  about  her,—- 

•* Where's  my  son?  Are  ye  there,  Gibbie?" 
she  heard  his  humph;  and  desired  to  have  his 
hand.    He  gave  it  with  some  reluctance. 

**  It's  the  last  time,"  said  she,  "  your  mother's 
hand  '11  be  in  yours.  I  aence  thought  as  ye  think, 
but  a  death-bed 's  opened  my  een.  O  Gibbie,  Gib- 
bie, my  son,  my  son!  will  ye  promise  to  mind 
death,— wiU  ye  promise  to  pray  night  and  morn- 
ing,— and  rMkd  your  Bible,— and  get  daes  and 
gang  to  the  kirk  ?  will  ye  promise  thafy  and  let 
me  die  in  peace, — ^will  ye,  Gibbie,  T^ill  ye  ?" 

He  answered  the  appeal  by  withdrawing  his 
hand,  and  uttering  a  dogged  humph. 

^  Ye'll  no  promise  then?"  said  the  dying  woman, 
clasping  her  hands.  ''  O  God,  will  ye  count  the 
blame  mine;  and  soften  his  heart  by  the  hammer 
and  the  fire  o'  thy  spirit,  that  he  may  see  what 
the  world  is,  and  grip  by  the  Cross, — wilt  thou, 
God!  wUtthour 

Her  strength  failed,  and  her  heart  filled,  and 
she  stopt,  and  sunk  into  a  swoon.  A  neigh- 
bour applied  some  gruel  to  her  lips,  and  bathed 
her  temphs^  and  she  gradually  recovered  again. 
She  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  speak  once  more 
to  her  son,  but  utterance  was  denied ;  and  in  a 
short  time  she  drew  up  her  feet  and  went  the  way 
of  all  the  earth.  Scarcely  was  the  breath  out, 
when  Gibbie  set  ofi^  to  the  minister  and  lifted  the 
money.  To  save  expenses,  he  made  a  coffin  with 
his  o^vn  hands,  and  blackened  it  with  soot.  Fun- 
eral services  were  then  universal,  and  dredgies 
very  common  :  but  Gibbie  had  neither. 

**  It  was  a  flinging  away  o'  siller,"  he  said,  **for 
nae  end;  and  if  folk  didna  like  to  come  to  the 
burial,  they  might  stay  awayJ 
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On  the  day  of  the  interment,  the  chief  mourn- 
er was  in  his  customary  dress,  with  a  stripe  of 
linen  blackened  with  ink,  about  his  sheep-skin  cap. 
Some  of  the  neighbours  gathered  out  for  decency 
sake,  and  a  few  joined  the  procession  in  the  town; 
but  never  had  such  a  funend  been  seen  in  the  pa- 
rish. 

It  wanted  two  months  of  the  term,  but  Gibbie 
made  it  out ;  and  went  during  the  night  and  did 
what  was  necessary  about  the  pendicle.    He  then 
took  possesion  of  it,  and  hired  himself  out  for  all 
kinds  of  work.    His  reputation  was  established  as 
a  good  worker,  and  he  got  plenty  to  do.    In  the 
spring  and  harvest  seasons,  it  was  no  unoonmion 
sight  to  see  the  miser  sowing  or  reaping  hb  ground 
in  the  night-time.    He  would  often  work  daring 
successive  nights  at  home,  to  keep  his  day's  wages 
entire.    Nothing  that  would  sell,  he  eat  or  drank; 
and  it  was  a  mystery  to  many  how  he  lived  at  all 
He  was  now  a  fall-formed  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
with  muscles  like  ropes  in  his  face  and  all  overlus 
body.    The  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
proverbially  repulsive,    with  a  hungiy  craving 
look  in  it.    The  neck  stretched  forward  whether 
he  walked  or  sat,  and  the  eyes  were  oontinnally 
seeking  about  in  the  socket,  and  now  and  then 
made  a  dead  stand  for  a  moment,  and  then  quiv- 
ered and  glistened,  and  began  their  usual  motion 
again.    I  remember,  the  first  time  I  saw  a  hyena 
in  his  cage,  that  Gibbie's  eyes  oocured  to  me  vivid- 
ly.   He  was  never  known  to  shave,  but  gave  a 
sort  of  pruning  occafoonally  to  his  beard  and  whis- 
kers with  a  pair  of  scissors.     His  hair  and  skin 
were  nearly  of  the  same  colour ;  and  it  was  said,  that 
his  head  at  a  little  distance  resembled  a  lump  of 
dried  pipe-clay.    He  was  of  that  ambiguous  look 
also,  that  strangers  could  not  tell  whether  he  was 
old  or  comparatively  young.    When  he  stood  erect, 
he  was  fully  six  feet,  but  the  stoop  in  his  shoul- 
ders gave  him. the  appearance  of  a  man  of  five  feet 
nine.    Many  were  the  tales  that  were  circulated 
about  him,  some  false  and  some  true^  but  few  in- 
deed in  his  favour.    He  fought  once  for  a  man 
who  was  ill-used  at  a  market,  and  risked  his 
own  life  to  save  a  boy  from  drowning.    It  was 
said  his  mother's  ghost  haunted  him;  and  it  was 
all^d  he  had  bargained  with  the  devil  about  his 
souL    My  grandfatiier  believed  some  of  these  extra- 
vagancies, and  entered  into  these  details  with  deep 
interest  and  awe.    He  had  the  times  and  places^ 
and  the  witnesses'  names,  at  his  finger  ends;  and 
used  to  make  our  flesh  creep  by  their  recital.   There 
was  one  circumstance,  however,  which  illustrated 
Gibbie's  character,  of  which  there  was  no  doubt. 
A  heavy  spate  came  down  the  water  one  Sabbath 
morning  in  autumn,  which  flooded  and  was  car- 
rying off  a  hay  rick  which  belonged  to  the  nuser. 
It  was  his  custom  to  lie  long  on  that  day;  and 
when  he  arose  about  his  usual  time,  he  saw  his 
hay  moving  slowly  off.    Out  he  ran,  with  only 
his  trousers  on,  and  plunged  in  after  it.    The  wa- 
ter had  reached  his  neck  ere  he  reached  the  rick. 
He  thrust  in  and  twisted  his  hands  about  it  as  far 
up  as  he  could  reach,  and  made  several  desperate 
struggles  to  pull  it  towai-ds  the  bank ;  but  the  nver 
got  the  mastery,  and  bore  them  both  do^vn  before 
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it.  JhB  alarm  was  soon  given,  and  dozens  of  per- 
80B8  came  ranning  in  iJl  directions  to  see  the 
strange  spectacle.  A  few  pitied,  bnt  most  laugh- 
ed, at  the  perilons  situation  of  the  miser.  **  Let 
him  drown!"  cried  some.  ^ His  mller  '11  do  some* 
body  guid!"  cried  others.  '^It*^  a  judgment  on 
himT  cried  a  third  party.  ^'Let  Providence  get 
its  will,  and  the  deU  his  ain!"  shouted  a  fourth. 
**  He'll  be  bkezing  down  by  in  five  minutes,  and 
the  hay  11  help !"  eicdaimed  a  drunken  tailor  from 
the  town.  Bnt  a  better  spirit  was  manifested  by 
oUiers,  who  ran  for  rppes  and  flung  them  in  to 
Gibbie;  bnt  some  were  too  short,  and  others  missed 
their  aim.  Every  one  declared,  however,  that  the 
infatuated  man  seemed  more  anxious  to  save  his 
hay  than  himself. 

**  Well  maybe  wile  her  into  the  holm,"  cried  the 
miser,  shivering  with  cold;  ''for  God's  sake,  help 
to  get  her  into  the  holm !" 

By  a  strenuous  effort  on  Gibbie's  part,  and  a 
favourable  turn  of  the  stream,  into  the  holm,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  village,  the  rick  went,  roll- 
ing about  and  its  proprietor  with  it.  He  was  soon 
In  shallow  water,  and  came,  pushing  the  hay  be- 
fore him,  to  the  dry  groimd. 

**  Ye've  had  a  narrow  escape,  man,"  said  James 
Platerson  the  elder;  *'and  I  hope  it'll  do  ye  guid." 

•*  I'm  cauld  ye  now  at  ony  rate,"  replied  Gibbie ; 
*^  but  if  I  had  been  a  minute  langer,  die  was  lost." 

**  It's  neither  your  hay  nor  your  body,  man,  I'm 
speaking  about,"  interposed  James ; ''  it's  your  soul 
—your  immortal  soul,  man ;  ye  live  like  a  brute !" 

The  miser  gave  a  surly  humph,  and  continued 
to  push  at  the  rick  till  it  was  fairly  out  of  wa- 
ter. An  incredibly  small  portion  had  been  lost, 
for  it  was  firmly  tiiatched  and  roped  above,  and 
/  the  portion  taken  away  by  the  current  was  wholly 
from  beneath. 

^  It's  safe  enough  now,"  said  a  number  of  voices ; 
**  the  water  s  going  back — ^let  it  stand  till  the  mom." 

''Let  it  stand  till  the  mom!"  echoed  Gibbie, 
with  a  look  of  utter  astonishment;  "the  present 
only  is  ours, — ^it's  a  work  o'  necessity.  Will  ony 
o'ye  tak*  np  a  backfu',  and  Til  gi'e  ye— I'll  be 
obleeged  t'ye." 

I-  "Put  your  hand  out  at  your  peril,  man!"  cried 
dder  Paterson,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  and  autho- 
rity ;  "  will  ye  break  the  Lord's  day  afore  our  very 
een  ?  Gang  down  on  your  knees,  man,  and  thank 
joor  Maker  for  what  he's  done." 

"  There's  a  time  for  a'  things,"  responded  Gib- 
bie^ m  a  surly  resolute  tone;  "and  the  time  just 
now  is  to  save,  and  not  destroy." 

While  he  spoke,  he  began  to  untie  the  thatch 
ropes,  amidst  the  grumbling  and  rebukes  of  many 
around  him.  He  made  no  further  answer  to  their 
icmonstranoes,  but  set  off  with  a  burden  which 
might  have  served  any  two  men  in  the  parish. 
On  the  dismissal  of  the  church  in  the  afternoon, 
the  feeling  rose  so  high  that  several  stones  were 
flnng  at  him,  and  one  of  them  hit  him  smartly  on 
ihe  dieek.  His  bent  shoulders  stood  erect  in  a 
moment,  his  teeth  sawed  in  his  mouth,  and  the 
^  Tdos  on  his  forehead  became  fearfully  distinct. 
The  crowd  fell  bock,  for  they  knew  the  strength 
and  resoluteness  of  the  man.    No  one  had  the  ha^- 


hood  to  repeat  the  ofience.  James  Paterson,  how- 
ever, began  a  new  system  of  attack,  by  reading 
aloud  tJ^e  law  of  Moses  respecting  the'Sabbath; 
and  the  fate  of  the  man  who  ga^ered  sticks  on 
that  day,  and  many  other  appropriate  passages  in 
the  prophets  and  the  apostles.  Gibbie  humphed 
to  them  all,  and  wrought  on. 

"What  can  we  expect  from  a  sow  bnt  a  grumph," 
said  James,  at  last,  and  angrily  closed  the  book ; 
"  and  wherefore  should  I  cast  pearls  before  swine  ! 
But  rU  tell  ye  what,  man:  this  day  *11  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  ye, — ^the  very  hay  '11  be  a  wit- 
ness, and  the  water  that's  away  to  the  sea '11  come 
back  to  the  judgment  seat." 

Shaking  with  emotion,  the  old  elder  left  the  spot, 
and  a  number  followed  him;  and  Gibbie  proceed- 
ed with  his  labour  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Back  and  back  he  came  and  went,  and  by«night- 
fall  he  completed  his  task,  in  spite  of  every  coun- 
sel and  thr^t  that  was  offered  him. 


CHAPTER  in. 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  the  miser  was  missed 
from  his  work.  Wednesday  came,  and  he  was 
still  absent.  The  farmer,  for  whom  he  was  work- 
ing at  the  time,  went  to  Gibbie's  house,  and  found 
him  a-bed  and  in  a  strong  fever.  A  surgeon  was 
called,  who  pronounced  him  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
state.  The  minister  came  and  tried,  in  the  most 
kindly  manner,  to  awaken  the  sick  man  to  a  sense 
of  his  situation.  Gibbie  was  obdurate  and  refused 
to  speak. 

"It  is  my  duty  then  to  tell  you,"  said  the 
clergyman,  "  that  if  you  die  in  your  present  con- 
dition, your  portion  will  be  the  worm  that  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched." 

"  I'm  no'  deeing,"  growled  the  miser. 

"  The  doctor  tells  me  you  are,  Gibbie,"  replied 
the  minister. 

"  He's  telling  a  lie,"  exclaimed  the  patient,  rais- 
ing himself  on  his  elbow ;  "  Fm  getting  fast  bet- 
ter.   Ye  needna  think  to  fright  me  wi'  death." 

"  But  death  will  come,— sooner  or  later  it  will 
come, — come  to  us  all.  It  ib  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,  and  after  that  the  judgment.  Are  you 
prepared  for  the  judgment  T 

"There's  waur  folk  than  me,"  muttered  the 
miser  between  his  teeth. 

"  Though  you  were  the  best  man,  Gibbie,  that 
ever  lived,"  urged  the  minister,  "  that  would  not 
save  you.    Out  of  Christ  there  is  no  salvation." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Christ  be't!"  consented  the  miser. 

"  But  that  is  not  enough,  Gibbie,"  pursued  his 
admonisher;  "You  must  be  in  Christ, — ^you  must 
feel  that  you  are  a  great  sinner, — and  you  must  feel 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  alone  can  wash  out  your 
guilt, — and  you  must  cry  to  Grod  for  pardon 
through  him, — and  you  must  have  Grod's  Holy 
Spirit  to  change  your  heart  and  make  you  a  new 
creature,  so  that  you  can  truly  say,  '  Whom  have 
I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  in  all  the 
earth  whom  I  desire  besides  thee.'  You  must  feel 
all  this  ere  you  be  in  Christ,— and  if  you  be  not  in 
Christ,  you  must  die  in  your  sins, — and  if  you  die 
in  your  sins,  you  must  go  to  the  lake  that  bumeth 
for  ever  and  ever  " 
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The  miser  gave  a  humph,  and  reached  oTer  for 
a  mug  of  water  that  stood  by  his  bedside. 

"  There  is  no  water  in  hell,"  said  the  minister. 

**  How  ken  ye  t'  asked  the  miser. 

**  A  rich  man  went  there,  and  he  could  not  get 
a  drop,"  answered  the  clergyman. 

"  Wha  brought  word?"  inquired  Glbbie. 

"GtodI — ^who  knows  all  things,"  returned  the 
minister.  *^  I'll  read  you  what  he  says." 

Ere  he  finished  the  parable  of  the  ^  Rich  man 
and  Lazarus,"  the  miser  had  turned  his  face  to* 
wards  the  wall.  Without  offering  any  comment 
on  what  he  had  read,  the  minister  turned  up  Man- 
asseh's  case,  and  recited  it  aloud.  A  silence  ensued. 
The  man  was  evidently  afiected. 

**WiU  you  pray,  Gibbie,"  said  the  clergyman 
affectionately,  *'and  humble  yourself  before  God? 
He  is  "waiting  on  you,  and  will  speak  peace  to  your 
soul." 

Gibbie  made  no  answer. 

"Shall  I  pray  for  you,  then?"  resumed  the  ser- 
vant of  God. 

Still  no  answer  was  made,  and  the  clergyman 
inrent  on,  and  on  concluding  prayer,  he  asked — ^^Do 
you  think,  Gibbie,  you  could  give  up  all  for 
Christ?" 

A  stem  humph  announced  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings. 

"Then  1  have  to  say,**  continued  the  pastor 
■with  solemn  energy,  "  except  ye  be  willing  to  leave 
houses  and  lands,  and  gold  and  silver,  and  count 
them  but  dross  in  comparison  of  Christ,  ye  are 
Hone  of  his." 

"  I'm  no  seeking,"  replied  the  miser. 

"Have  ye  resolved,  then,  to  make  gold  your 
God?" 

"Yes!  it's  ti^  Lord  and  m^  God,"  roared  the 
ttiiserable  man;  <'and  touch  it  if  ye  daur.  Con- 
found ye  a' !  wad  ye  tak  my  siller  frae  me?" 

The  unhappy  and  deluded  creature  sprang  up  in 
his  bed  as  he  spoke,  and  was  about  to  jump  out  of 
it,  when  the  clergyman  left  the  house  with  a  sor- 
rowful heart  at  what  he  had  witnessed. 

James  Paterson  went  up  the  next  day,  but  the 
door  was  barred,  and  he  could  receive  no  answer 
from  Gibbie.  On  the  day  following,  the  minister 
and  James  went  together,  but  the  door  remained 
bolted,  and  all  within  was  silent. 

"  He  is  dead,  I  doubt,"  said  the  minister. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  elder,  "  we'd  better  get  the 
neighbours  and  break  up  the  door." 

"  Try't!"  roared  a  voice  from  within.. 

"  Let  us  in  Gibbie,"  cried  James,  on  recovering 
from  the  start  he  had  sustained — "  it's  me  and  the 
minister." 

Neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  force  another 
syllable  from  Gibbie,  and  they  had  to  go  back  as 
they  came.  In  a  few  days  the  miser  appeared  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  wasted  to  a  shadow.  He 
soon  began  to  work,  and  gradually  recovered 
strength,  but  his  illness  left  a  cough  behind  it 
which  ultimately  terminated  in  asthma.  Novem- 
ber came  on,  and  he  set  out,  as  usual,  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  deposit  his  earnings  for  the  year  in  the 
bank.  On  these  occasions  he  never  slept  till  he 
returned,  and  he  perfonned  the  journey  without 


spending  a  fturthlng.  When  he  got  beyond  ilia 
district  where  he  was  known,  he  begged  his  way  ; 
and  it  was  said  he  oonmionly  brought  home  aa 
much  food  as  lasted  him  for  a  considerable  period. 
Greorge  the  Third  had  for  some  time  been  seated  on 
the  throne,  and  the  war  with  France,  which  began, 
under  his  predecessor,  was  still  carried  on  wiih. 
great  vigour,  and  with  various  success.  The  Stamp 
Act,  for  taxing  America,  had  been  passed,  and  the 
Americans  had  treated  it  with  the  utmost  indignity. 
A  revolt  was  expected,  and  indue  time  a  revolt  came. 
Many  were  the  rumours  and  false  reports  which. 
arose  out  of  these  sources.  The  newspaper  press 
had  scarcely  felt  its  way,  as  yet,  into  the  smaller 
and  remoter  districts,  and  hence  the  inventive  and 
wonder-seeking  found  an  ample  £eld  on  which  to 
exercise  their  talents.  An  alarm  was  circulated 
that  the  French  had  landed  in  England,  and  that 
the  banks  had  stopped  payment.  The  mmour 
reached  Gibbie's  ears,  and  he  set  off  inomediately 
for  Edinburgh.  Back  again  he  came,  and  things 
went  on  wiUi  him  as  usual  for  a  few  days.  On 
the  eighth  night  after  his  return,  he  was  awakened 
by  a  loud  noise  at  the  door.  The  door  fell  in,  and 
six  men  with  bludgeons,  and  blackened  faces,  and 
old  clothes,  entered.  Gibbie  sprang  to  the  floor, 
and  seizing  a  Lu^  stick,  demanded  their  errand. 

"Your  siller  I"  grumbled  a  voice,  affectedly 
deep* 

"  rve  nae  ^er,"  replied  Gibbie. 

"We'll  see  that,"  said  one  of  the  bnrg-lara^ 
"here's  a  chest  Tve  got  my  hands  on  by  chance. 
Where's  the  key,  goodman?" 

A  lounge  from  Gibbie's  stick  was  the  answer, 
and  six  heavy  blows  were  instantly  levelled  at 
Gibbie.  Two  of  them  fell  on  his  head,  and  he 
cried  for  mercy. 

"Ye'U  get  it,"  said  the  gruff  voice  that  spoke 
first,  "  if  ye  gie  up  the  siller  peaceably;  and  if  no, 
your  life  gangs  for't.* 

"For  Godsake,  men,"  cried  Gibbie  in  despera- 
tion, "dinna  murder  a  man  in  his  ain  house.  If 
I  had  siller  ye  wad  ha'et,  but  as  sure's  death,  Vre 
nane — I've  nane  here— the  pickle  I  ha'e  is  in  the 
bank." 

"  Gie's  the  key!"  cried  the  robbers. 

"  fve  nae  key,"  replied  Gibbie,  "  it  was  lost  at 
my  mither  s  death." 

"We'U  soon  mak'  ane  then,"  said  one  of  the 
thieves, — ^^'haud  him  till  I  smash  the  lid." 

The  old  chest  was  instantly  broken.  A  piece  of 
turf  that  was  smouldering  in  the  fireplace,  was 
stirred  to  give  light  for  examining  the  contents  of 
the  chest.  It  contained  the  body  clothes  of  the 
deceased  Mrs.  Stevenson,  and  two  pairs  of  home- 
made blankets,  but  no  money  was  found. 

"  I  tell't  ye  there  was  nane!"  said  Gibbie,  giving 
vent  to  a  deep  breath.  "  Gang  away  now  will  ye, 
and  let  folk  alane.    Me  siller!    I  wish  I  had." 

"Weel  a  weel,"  rejoined  one  of  the  house* 
breakers,  who  began  to  feel  the  clothes  all  over, 
"if  we  get  onything,  it's  our  ain— what's  fun'  's 
fairly  won!" 

Gibbie  trembled  violently  when  he  saw  what  ths 
man  was  about. 

"  That's  the  thing  now,  Jamie«i»Tam  I 
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cried  one  of  those  vrho  held  Gibbie,  ^^he's  shaking 
— itll  be  sewed  in  about  the  claes." 

'^ Here's  the  posie  lads — ^here  it  is!**  ejaculated 
one  of  the  searchers. 

A  deep  groan  came  firom  Gibbie,  and  he  made  a 
feaifnl  effort  to  disentangle  himself,  but  they 
tripped  and  tumbled  him,  and  held  him  down.  He 
was  ea^y  mastered,  for  the  ferer  had  shorn  him 
of  his  locks. 

"  The  curse  o'  God  11  come  on  ye  for  this,  ye 
bkckgnards  !*  roared  Gibbie,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
anger  and  vexation.  **  Gie  me  my  siller!  Help! 
help  I    Murder!  murder!" 

They  cl6sed  his  mouth,  and  the  search  went  on. 
Evety  nook  and  comer  was  ransacked,  but  nothing 
else  was  discovered  of  value.  They  tied  their  vic- 
tim hand  and  foot,  and  taking  all  the  rags  and 
old  clothes  they  could  find,  the  robbers  went  away. 
They  were  never  found  out.  Little  sympathy  was 
felt  for  Gibbie,  and  his  loss  was  spoken  of  as  a 
sabject  for  mirth,  rather  than  pity.  It  came  out 
afterwards,  however,  that  the  robbery  was  not  so 
extensive  as  was  generally  imagined.  It  was  only 
the  savings  of  a  year  that  were  taken  away.  The 
grand  posie  which  Gibbie  had  brought  from  the 
bank,  in  gold  guineas,  was  still  safely  beneath  the 
hearth-stone.  The  fiear  entered  his  mind  that  it 
was  scarcely  secure  even  there.  He  thought  of 
many  other  places,  but  could  not  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, till  one  day,  while  sorting  about  his  ground, 
a  large  log  of  wood,  which  had  lain  there  for  thirty 
years,  occurred  to  him  as  affording  a  safe  asylum 
for  his  gold.  He  went  down  to  it  the  first  dark 
night,  and  raising  it  with  a  wooden  crow  from 
the  deep  bed  it  had  made  for  itself,  he  scooped 
oat  of  it  an  oblong  hole,  of  sufficient  depth  to  con- 
tain ^200  in  gold.  After  measuring  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cavity  he  let  it  fall  back  into  its  socket, 
snd  getting  a  piece  of  dried  board  to  fit  the  place, 
he  went  back  the  next  night  tuid  conmiitted  his 
money,  in  woollen  bags,  to  its  place  of  safety. 
From  that  moment  the  log  held  his  soul.  Its 
miage  was  in  his  mind  wherever  he  went.  He 
thought  of  it  by  day,  and  he  dreamed  of  it  by 
mght.  If  a  dog,  or  a  neighbour  s  cow  approached 
the  spot,  he  kept  his  eye  on  it  till  it  left ;  and  any 
one  happening  to  look  at  it  as  he  passed,  made  him 
tremble  all  over.  Sometimes  a  boy  going  to  school 
would  throw  a  stone  at  it,  and  the  sound  would 
enter  into  his  ears  as  if  it  had  been  the  last  trumpet. 
An  old  customer- weaver  went  by  one  forenoon, 
and  Gribbie  was  working  near  to  the  object  of  his 
idolatry,  and  stealing  occasional  glances  at  it. 

"  Ye're  thrang,  Gibbie,"  said  the  weaver,  as  he 
let  down  his  web  to  rest  himself;  "there's  fine 
weather  for  the  craps.'* 

**  Yes,"  replied  Gibbie,  in  a  tone  which  indicated 
ttnwillingness  to  say  more. 

**Gat  ye  ever  ony  word  o'  your  siller?"  con- 
tmned  the  webster,  with  affected  commiseration. 

No!"  said  Gibbie,  continuing  to  work,  and 
without  rainng  his  head. 

And  never  will,  I  doubt,"  pursued  the  weaver. 
Gibbie  answered  with  his  customary  grumph. 

**  It'll  be  coming  wi'  the  blin'  carrier :  what 
*1^  ye,  Gibbie  r 
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"  Gang  away  wi'  your  wab  and  thrums,  man, 
and  no  blether  there,"  retorted  Gibbie  in  a  surly 
mood. 

**  Tta  just  takin  a  rest,  Gibbie ;  I  hope  there's 
nae  harm  in  that.  It's  a  warm  day  this,  and 
daith's  heavier  than  hay,  as  the  saying  is." 

There  was  no  saying  of  the  kind,  and  Gibbie 
felt  the  sting  which  the  allusion  conveyed. 

**  Ye'll  maybe  fin'  this  hoe  heavier  than  baith," 
growled  Gibbie,  ^  if  ye  dlnna  keep  a  clean  tongue 
i*  your  head." 

The  weaver  felt  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
durst  venture  with  safety,  and  began,  for  want  of 
a  better  subject,  to  speak  about  the  log  which  lay 
at  hand. 

"  That  log  there,  Gibbie ." 

*'What  about  t^e  log?"  cried  Gibbie,  coming 
up  to  the  speaker.  * 

^  Naething, — ^naething ;  but  I  mind  sin'  it  was 
cut  down,  and  that's  aboon  thretty  years  sin'.  Til 
warrant  it's  rotten  i'  the  heart  by  this  time." 

As  he  spoke,  he  went  up  and  struck  it  with  his 
ell-wand,  and  it  uttered  a  dead  dull  sound.  Gibbie 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"  Gang  away,  man,"  said  he,  giving  the  weaver 
an  ill-natured  push  by  the  shoulders^  ''and  mind 
your  ain  wark,  and  no  disturb  ither  folk." 

**  Ye've  risen  aff  your  wrang  end  this  morning, 
I  think,  Gibbie,"  said  the  weaver,  shouldering  his 
web,  and  going  off.  **  Aweel,  guid  morning,  Gib- 
bie, and  thank  ye  for  the  crack  we've  had ;  and  I 
hope,  Gibbie,  ye'll  get  word  o'  your  siller  yet ;  and 
lang  life  to  you,  Gibbie,  for  ye  wad  be  muckle 
missed.  But  there's  nae  saying  how  soon  troubles 
and  fevers  may  come,  for  a'  that.  Aweel,  guid 
morning,  Gibbie." 

His  tormentor  went  away  chuckling  to  himself; 
and,  after  a  stealthy  look  or  two  at  the  log,  the 
miser  resumed  his  labour. 

Year  after  year  went  by,  and  every  year  en- 
larged and  strengthened  the  ruling  passion  of 
Gibbie's  heart.  It  was  its  natural  course.  The 
ivy  had  clasped  trunk  and  bough,  and  was  drink- 
ing his  life  blood.  His  original  trousers  had  fallen 
away  piecemeal,  for  they  were  made  up  of  fifty 
pieces  at  last,  and  their  successors  were  composed 
of  a  sow  hide  and  a  calf  skin.  The  cats  supplied 
him  with  vests,  and  an  old  pair  of  blankets,  dyed 
with  broom,  furnished  him  with  successive  arms 
to  his  jacket,  whose  body  was  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  He  had  contracted  a  fondness  for 
snuff,  but,  except  one  half  ounce,  he  was  never 
known  to  have  purchased  any.  On  market-days, 
he  would  go  up  to  strangers  and  ask  them  for 
a  pinch, — having  previously  prepared  his  thumb 
and  two  forefingers,  by  pressing  them  on  a  large 
button  which  he  kept  in  his  pocket.  Woe  to 
the  box  into  which  these  fingers  entered!  He 
used  the  first  pinch  on  the  spot,  and  then  dipped 
again,  and  took  as  much  away  as  would  have 
served  a  moderate  snuffer  for  two  days.  No  man 
gave  him  his  box  twice,  except  it  was  nearly 
empty,  or  mixed  with  pepper,  to  cheat  the  nig- 
gard. The  progress  of  avarice  within  him  was 
marked  by  many  external  symbols.  His  looks 
told  it.    His  skin  became  furrowed  like  a  bee- 
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hive,  and  dry  and  brown  as  a  hare'a  back :  Mb 
eyes  were  far  down  into  his  head,  and  constantly 
directed  to  the  ground  in  search  of  pins,  or  bits 
of  old  iron,  or  castaway  shoesi  which  even  the 
beggar  had  thrown  off.     Everyihing  was  taken 
up  which  would  wear,  or  eat,  or  sell.    His  lungs 
were  now  deeply  asthmatic,  and  most  people 
thought  he  would  not  stand  it  much  longer.    He 
had  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  but  he  looked  like 
a   man  of  eighty.     A  shook  of  paralysis  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  his  left  arm.    But  an- 
other shock  was  before  him,  which  was  worse 
than  all :    It  had  been  a  heavy  winter  of  snow, 
and  a  sudden  thaw  coming  on  about  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  the  water  became  flooded  to  an 
unparalleled  extent.    Much  mischief  was  done, 
and,  among  other  things,  tb?  log  was  gone.    Rooted 
to  the  spot,  the  miser  stood,  on  discovering  his 
loss.    What  was  to  be  done?    Pown  the  water 
side  he  went,  scrutinizing  every  object  which  the 
flood  had  cast  on  the  banks;  but  nowhere  was 
the  log  to  be  seen  which  contained  his  all.    He 
went  as  fiur  as  the  Clyde,  but  without  success. 
Another  round  was  taken,  which  occupied  several 
months.    He  waded  into  the  pools,  and  felt  the 
recesses  in  the  banks  with  a  ln^e  pole.  '  The  in^ 
quiries  put  to  him  were  evaded,  or  answered  with 
a  fretful  humph;  and  it  was  generally  concluded 
he  had  gone  beside  himself.    Twice  he  narrowly 
escaped  drowning,  but  still  he  prosecuted  his  search. 
He  ^pt  near  the  river  in  any  out-house  he  found, 
and  began  his  work  again  as  soon  as  daylight  ap- 
peared.   There  was  one  house  he  passed,  whose 
mistress  guessed  what  he  sought  after.    She  came 
out  and  asked  him  if  he  had  lost  anything ;  but 
Gibbie  made  her  no  answer.    ''Ck>me  away  in, 
then,"  said  the  woman,  *^  and  get  yourself  warmed, 
and  something  to  eat,  for  it's  a  cauld  job  ye're  at, 
whatever  ye're  seeking  for,"    Gibbie  followed,  and 
she  prepared  him  a  hearty  meal,  and  baked  a 
large  bannock,  and  put  a  couple  of  guineas  into  it, 
and  gave  it  to  Gibbie  when  he  left.    He  thanked 
her,  and  went  away  back  to  the  river,  and  began 
his  former  oocupationf    Little  did  the  miaer  think 
ai  the  treaflure  which  his  bannock  contained,  when 


ha  gave  it  to  a  man's  horse,  during  the  day,  for 
taking  him  across  the  water.  Providence  seemed 
to  be  fighting  against  him,  and  he  against  Pipvi- 
denoe.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  May  when  he 
reached  Bothwell  Bridge  by  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  then  he  turned  and  went  back  the  way  he 
came ;  but  asking  now  at  every  one  he  met,  if  they 
had  seen  or  heard  of  a  log,  which  he  described  to 
them.  None  had  seen  or  heard  of  it.  After  a 
violent  struggle  with  himself,  the  niiser  offered  a 
white  shilling  to  any  one  who  should  find  it  out. 
His  bribe  rose  at  last  to  ^  twenty  white  shillings," 
but  never  went  higher.  **  Twenty  white  shillings  I " 
he  would  cry,  as  he  passed  along ;  ^^  think  o'  that, 
folk — only  think  o'  that!  Twenty  white  ahillings 
for  that  dead  stick! — ^twen-ty  white  shiU-ingsl** 
His  mind  became  affected,  and  he  would  occasion- 
ally break  out  into  curses  against  the  water,  and 
strike  it  with  his  pole,  till  be  fell  from  exhaustion. 
In  Ills  ravings,  he  let  out  the  nature  of  his  loss, 
and  the  news  went  like  wildfire  through  the  coun- 
try. He  now  attacked  every  one  be  met,  and 
cried  for  a  halfpenny  in  such  piteous  tones,  that 
few  had  the  heart  to  refuse  him.  His  whole  time 
was  spent  between  begging  and  searching  about 
the  river.  He  was  a  pitiful  object  with  his  ragged 
dress,  and  haggard  looks,  and  withered  arm  hang- 
ing by  his  side,  and  the  other  grasping  the  long 
pole,  and  himself  speaking  to  the  river,  at  one 
time  in  beseeching  tones,  and  then  bursting  out 
against  it  in  a  wild  volley  of  oaths.  Strangers, 
who  came  upon  him  unawares,  fled  with  precipita- 
tion and  awe  from  his  presence ;  and,  as  he  usually 
pursued  to  beg,  or  rather  extort^  a  hal^nny  ^m 
them,  several  persons  were  seriously  injured  by 
the  fright  they  sustained. 

On  the  following  winter,  the  miserable  nuisance 
was  removed.  He  was  found  dead  one  morning  by 
the  water  side.  His  right  hand  was  thrust  be- 
neath the  rags  of  skin  on  his  breast,  and  within  it 
was  clenched  a  piece  of  woollen  doth,  which  con- 
tained upwards  of  five  pounds  in  shillings  and  half- 
crowns.  Poor  man !  he  died  as  he  lived,  with  his 
god  at  his  heart.  There  are  hopes  of  i^  drunkard 
m^npne  of  the  niiser  { 
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1 27EVER  asked  fgr  words  of  thine  to  prove 

Thy  deeiH^thy  fond  devotion  unto  me  ; 
(I  long  had  marked  it,  and  an  answering  love 

Slowly  awakened  in  my  heart  to  thee!) 
My  watchful  eye  could  read  it  in  thy  glance, 

That  ever  brightened  up  when  I  came  near ; 
And  if  my  hand  met  thine  amid  the  damoe, 

The  start — ^the  flushing  cheek — have  told  how  dear 
My  presence  was  to  thee  t  and  still,  though  nought 

Came  from  thy  lips  to  warrant  such  beUef, 
Yet  my  quick  ear,  unknown  to  thee,  hath  caught 

The  secret  sigh  that  gave  thy  heart  relief. 
And  upon  mine  its  stolen  echoes  fell — 
lUvealing  the  fond  truth  thy  lips  were  slow  to  tell. 


11. 


At  length  it  seemed  as  if  a  spell  were  broken, 

And  silence  from  thy  lips  unloosed  her  chain. 
And  words  arose  (such  words  as  then  were  spokea 

I  ne'er  had  heard, — I  ne'er  shall  hear  again  !) 
My  bosom  beat  with  uncontroll'd  emotion, 

Whilst  thou,  in  whispers  tremulous  and  low 
As  the  soft  wind  that  stirs  the  aspen  bough. 

Breathed  forth  the  tale  at  long  ocmeealed  devotioii ! 
Twas  only,  Uun,  I  knew  the  depth — ^the  fbrae — 

Of  that  long  bve,  which  silenoe  conld  not  hide  I — 
Strong  as  the  mountain  torrent  in  its  course. 

And  gentle  as  the  flowers  npon  its  side  I 
'Twas  then,  and  only  then  that  thou  didst  know 
My  heart  was  thine  alone,  ^th  all  it  could  bestow  ! 
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What  imiQense  mterest  do  the  historical  plaj^s 
of  our  Shak^peare  lend  to  every  spot  of  earth  in 
this  ff^r  island,  which  he  has  graced  by  ever  so 
slight  a  mention  I    From  boyhood  up  to  this  pre- 
sent Bweet  spring  of  1841,  it  has  been  occasion- 
ally my  luck  to  wander  and  ramble  almost  all 
over  merry  England;  and  from  that  hour  in  which 
1  first  purloined  a  stray  volume  of  the  wondrous 
Will,  from  the  hanging  shelves  of  the  library  of  a 
Tillage  pedagogue,  and  which  volume  contained 
those  warlike  acts  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
Harry's  lives,  how  have  I  gloated  upon,  and  de- 
lighted in,  every  forest,  glade,  field,  copse,  and 
dingle,  which  my  mind's-eye  could  by  possibility 
identify  or  assimilate,  in  any  possible  way,  with 
any  one  of  Shakspeare's  historical  plays !    I  have 
travelled  "  in  other  lands  afar"  also ;  but,  apart 
from  the  love  of  one's  owq  country,  there  is,  I  am 
certain,  no  author  who  can  have  thrown  such  deli- 
dons  interest  over  the  land  of  his  (irth  as  our  im- 
mortal bard :  nay,  it  is  a  fact  that  even  he  himself 
cannot  make  the  feeling  tell,  when  he  renders  in 
muaic  some  fearful  battle,  "  so  fought,  so  followed, 
and  80  fairly  won,"  by  us  islanders,  upon  the  grassy 
carpet  of  some  foreign  plain.    I  have  ^^put  on" 
towards  Calais;  visited  Agincourt ;  before  Anglers 
liave  I  stood  for  hours;  at  pleasure  have  I  lain 
near  Orleana;  railed  at  fortune  in  Ardenne  wood; 
and  have  felt,  in  such  locality,  ^^  more  than  I'll  say, 
or  you  believe;"  but  I  have  never  experienced,  in 
any  of  these  foreign  scenes,  the  full  force  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  bard's  Personw^  as  I  have  had 
them  come  home  to  me  on  English  ground,  **  in 
our  park-like  England,"      Who  ever  wandered 
through  one  of  those  deep  and  rutty  forest-roads, 
flanked  on  either  hand  by  fern-clad  o'erhanging 
banks^  the  old  oak  boughs  sprawling  and  coiling 
just  above  your  head ;  each  bank,  too,  crested  with 
mott^lad  and  half  dilapidated  park  paling,  and 
this  in  Warwickshire,  in  Gloucesterdiire,  York- 
shire, or  Oxfordshire ; — who,  I  say,  in  such  locality, 
doee  not  look  for  the  very  personages  of  these 
dramas,  habited  as  when  they  lived,  to  people 
the  very  scene  ?  Then,  again,  in  Kent,  "  the  ci  vilest 
part  of  all  our  isle,"  who  passes  Gad's  Hill,  and 
looks  not  around  him  to  peer  into  those  copses  (cut 
up  and  cleared  as  the  scene  is)  with  fresh  interest 
every  time  he  traverses  that  road  ?   Go  thou  towards 
^'arwick,  loiter  about  those  towers,  wander  into 
the  plaisance,  and  clamber  up  to  the  keep :  see  then 
^  you  do  not  become  identified  with  Shakspeare, 
and  none  elm.    To  me,  then,  whatever  of  our  coun- 
ties he  hath  graced  by  mention,  or  laid  one  of 
his  scenes  in,  that  county  is  thrice  blessed, — nay, 
the  hlessing  extends  to  every  ruin  and  old  building 
therein  situate ;  and  all  and  everything  pertaining 
to  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  and  the  picturesque,  he 
'^  cflKntlally  made  his  own.    Thus,  when  he 
pes  03  JQ  Gloucestershire  **  a  hall  in  Shallow's 
4oiije^»»  **a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich,"  with  its 


orchard  and  its  garden,  ^  where  they  do  nothin|^ 
but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer,"  each  old  Eliza- 
bethan-looking mansion  we  stumble  upon,  with  its 
avenue  and  parterre,  seems  as  though  it  was  ac- 
tually tenanted  by  a  Master  Robert  Shallow,  a 
Silence,  and  a  serving-man  Davy;  whilst,  in  the 
neighbouring  and  secluded  hamlet,  we  look  for  the 
lineal  descendants  of  such  heroes  as  Ralph  Mouldy, 
Simon  Shadow,  Thomas  Wart,  and  Francis  Feeble, 
together  with  that  most  perfect  of  clodpoles,  Peter 
BuUcalf  of  the  Green. 

Then,  for  towns,  give  me  such  places  as  Coven- 
try, Tewkesbury,  Warwick,  and  Shrewsbury:  I 
can  spend  weeks  in  looking  over,  wandering,  and 
peeping  about  their  old  haunts,  and  discovering 
their  neglected  and  built-up  remains,  from  day  to 
day,  and  at  various  times  o'  the  day :  at  early 
mom,  whilst  "  the  country  cocks  do  crow,"  I  love 
to  sniff  the  neighbouring  air  of  some  suburban 
residence  of  the  native  burgher  of  former  days;  ai 
mid-day  to  ferret  out  the  broken  arch  of  a  cloister, 
or  stumble  upon  some  half-hidden,  long-forgotten 
Abbot's  kitchen;  at  eve,  again,  to  loiter  about  and 
observe  the  appearance  of  the  narrow  by-streets  of 
the  city,  with  their  houses  sunken  and  aslant,  al- 
most untenanted,  and  their  date  of  occupation  as 
nearly  worn  out  as  their  walls ;  their  upper  stories 
beetling  o'er,  and  every  room  within  perhaps  con-? 
taining  a  whole  volume  of  romance  in  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  succeeding  inmates.  Then, 
at  night,  I  love  to  sleep  in  the  almost  forgotten 
apartment  of  an  ancient  and  now  out-of-the-way 
hostel,  a  room  that  hath  been  long  perhaps  given 
over  and  unused  ;  its  dingy  ceiling  ready  to  crack 
your  caput,  with  its  huge  traversing  oaken  beam ; 
and  its  undulating  floor,  threatening  to  capsize 
your  equilibrium  as  you  pace  along;  the  moon 
shining  through  the  diamond-paned  lattice  upon 
the  time-honoured  and  rent  curtains  of  the  rickety 
bedstead,  as  you  lie  in  a  dreamy  state,  "'twixt 
sleeping  and  waking,"  violently  carried  away,  ae 
it  were,  and  transported  back  headlong,  some  three 
hundred  and  odd  years,  into  the  abyss  of  time. 
'Tis  then  you  are  filled  with  the  idea  of  "  farmers 
from  the  weald  of  Kent"  having  great  charge; 
carriers  and  travellers  met  and  molested,  rifled  and 
swindled  by  such  companions  as  Gadshill  and  his 
"  gentlemen  of  the  shade."  You  dream  of  parcel- 
gilt  goblets,  trunk  hose,  and  baaket-hllted  rapiers, 
swash-buckler  oaths,  and  pottlepot  toasts.  You 
are  acquainted,  and  hail-fellow,  with  'Sym  and  Ned 
Poins  ;  and  you  see  Old  Jack,  sweet  Jack  Falstaff, 
and  his  royal  Hal,  with  even  the  attending  Francis, 
complete  in  feature  and  in  mein;  or,  peradyen- 
ture,  becoming  more  warlike  in  your  Imaginations 
and  conceits,  you  fancy  yourself  actually  upon  the 
march,  with  that  ill-furnished  and  worse-appointed 
(though  splendidly  manoeuvred)  battalion,  levied 
in  those  stirring  times,  and  billeted,  en  rouUy  some 
where  or  other  'twixt  Shrewsbury  and  Sutton-Col- 
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field;  or,  perchance,  the  guest  of  mine  host  of  St. 
Albans,  or  the  red-nosed  innkeeper  at  Baintry. 

Your  traveller,  however,  who  is  wont  to  indulge 
and  recreate  himself  in  these  (perhaps  ridiculous) 
imaginings  and  researches,  will  do  well  to  pursue 
them  alone,  unless  he  possess  a  sufficiency  of  phi- 
losophy to  render  him  full  proof  against  the  ridi- 
cule and  misunderstanding  of  most  of  the  comrades 
he  would  pitch  upon,  for  the  sake  of  companionship, 
en  route,  and  also  other  annoyances  that  are  sure 
to  interfere  with  his  trip,  and  make  total  shipwreck 
of  all  the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  pursuit.    In 
our  exploratory  rambles,  ere  we  had  become  suffi- 
ciently awake  and  wary,  we  have  experienced 
frequently  the  truth  of  this  remark  ;  and  as  often 
resolved, — ^from  having  been  turned  from  our  pur- 
pose entirely,  passing  unregarded  all  those  places  of 
interest  we  had  resolved  to  become  acquainted 
with,  as  much  from  the  goodfellowship  consequent 
upon  falling  in  with  old  comrades,  and  allowing 
their  influence  to  overthrow  our  romance,  as  their 
actual  laughter  and  contempt  for  such  pursuits, — ^to 
turn  misanthrope  for  the  nonce,  and  go  forth  alone. 
I  remember  once  being  inveigled  into  joining  a 
party  of  young  fellows,  who  were  most  anxious  to 
view  Warwick  castle ;  and  from  the  anxiety  they 
displayed,  to  catch  a  first  sight  of  these  towers,  you 
might  have  imagined  each  individual  a  near  rela- 
tive of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  himself.    The  circum- 
stance, however,  of  having  been  to  see  the  Hon  of 
the  shire,  seemed  to  them  all  that  was  required  or 
necessary ;  and,  when  after  entering  the  gateway, 
we  suddenly  came  upon  the  beauteous  scene,  and 
beheld  before  us  that  gatehouse  with  its  towers  and 
flanking  walls,   so  unrivalled,   I   should  think, 
throughout  the  world,  my  comrades  were  full-cry, 
myself  actually  pressed  into  the  sport  also,  and 
away  we  went,  with  "  hark  and  whoop,  and  wild 
halloo,"  right  through  the  gateway,  and  up  to  the 
principal  entrance,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  game 
of  leapfrog.    Such  was  the  delight  of  the  pastime, 
and  its  consequent  excitement  to  our  party,  that  I 
firmly  believe  they  voted  Warwick  castle  at  the 
devil  for  interrupting  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
boisterous  glee.    I  found  it,  indeed,  so  utterly  im- 
possible to  view  and  contemplate  these  interest- 
ing objects,   so   accompanied,  that  I  rather  fa- 
voured the  notion ;  and,    after  having   hurried 
through,   we   left  the   castle,  making  our  way 
into  the  town  of  Warwick,  where  we  were  bil- 
leted, after  the  same  lively  fashion.    I  remember, 
also,  that  as  we  were  merely  halting  for  the  day 
in  the  pleasant  town  of  Warwick,  after  we  had 
thus  seen  the  castle,  my  companions  roared  lustily 
for  their  cavalry,  in  order  also  to  peruse  the  castle 
of  Kenilworth,  which  is  some  ten  miles  distant :  we 
mounted,  therefore,  and  galloped  belter  skelter  to 
that  interesting  spot— devil  take  the  hindmost,  was 
the  order  of  the  march — and  we  tried,  and  success- 
fully proved  the  speed  of  our  horses  in  divers  well- 
contested  races,  ere  we  reached  the  castle.    To 
dismount,  gain  admittance  to  the  ruins,  scramble 
over  every  part  of  the  mouldering  towers  and  walls, 
and  try  who  could  attain  the  most  perilous  and 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  ruined  building,  was  the 
work  of  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time ;  and  then, 


the  end  of  the  excursion  was  fully  answered — 
we  had  been  to  Kenilworth,  a  spot  of  so  much  in- 
terest, and  which  it  was  now  in  our  power  to  aver 
and  swear  by  as  having  actually  seen ;  **  for  to 
have  been  to  Cumnor,  and  not  tasted  a  cup  at  the 
Bonny  Black  Bear,"  says  Sir  Walter,  **  were  to 
avouch  one's  self  utterly  indifferent  as  to  reputation 
as  a  traveller" — and  thus  thought  our  party.  For 
mine  own  part,  I  love  to  be  bon  camarado  with  all 
men  ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  party  I  happen  to 
fall  in  with,  always  fall  in  with  tiie  humour  thereof 
— ^putting  my  own  feelings  and  fiincies  quietly  in 
my  pocket.  The  gents,  who  thus  consorted  me, 
although  not  a  jot  troubled  with  my  own  feelings 
of  admiration  for  the  mouldering  tower,  or  the 
deeds  of  other  days,  were  yet  fellows  of  some  soul : 
they  were  of  the  very  breed  of  men  who,  in  the  olden 
times,  had  garrisoned  and  fought  in  such  strong- 
holds as  the  one  we  were  thus  visiting  :  they  were 
nearly  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  men-at-arms 
and  chivalry  of  England — jolly  subs,  of  a  march- 
ing-regiment, careless,  reckless,  daring  youths :  and 
like  young  Warwick's  sum-up  of  his  tastes  and 
accomplishments  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  his 
recapitulation  of  those  matters  which  his  judgment 
might  be  relied  on,  so  might  they  have  worded 
their  peculiar  dispositions. 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch  ; 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  month  ; 
Between  two  bl^leB,  which  hath  the  better  temper  ; 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best ; 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merrier  eye, — 

they  had,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judg- 
ment; but,  for  any  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of 
the  antiquary  and  the  tourist,  or  knowledge  of  the 
different  points  of  interest  in  such  hallowed  pre- 
cincts— 

Good  faith,  thej  were  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Having  thus,  in  one  day,  seen  and  done  so  much, 
our  party  returned  after  the  same  fashion.  We 
left  the  achievement  of  Guy's  Clifi^  (and  other  note- 
worthy objects  which  lay  in  our  way  back)  to  other 
travellers ;  as  it  was  voted  by  these  *' headlong  cava- 
liers" a  bore  to  undergo  so  much  lionizing  in  one 
day.  It  was  also  voted,  "never  meny  world"  in 
the  town  of  Warwick :  the  place  was  too  dull,  and 
dead  in  look ;  too  melancholy  and  insipid ;  all  the 
pretty  girls  had  evidently  emigrated  to  the  lively 
Leamington ;  and,  accordingly,  we  cut  the  mess- 
dinner,  held,  for  that  day,  at  the  principal  inn; 
and,  hiring  a  fly,  escaped  thither.  At  Leamington, 
then,  in  all  the  delight  of  mirth,  we  lounged  about 
amongst  the  congregated  water-drinkers  and  plea- 
sure-seekers of  this  fashionable  resort;  dined  at 
eight  o'  the  clock ;  smoked  our  Havannahs ;  drained 
our  flagons;  sallied  out  for  a  spree;  and  ran 
a  muck  through  the  town,  startling,  with  "  dire 
yeU,"  the  peaceful  inhabitants  from  their  slumbers, 
and  enjoying,  what  is  termed  by  such  blades,  a 
regular  spree.  Morning's  dawn  found  them  making 
their  way  back  to  their  billets,  time  enough  to  don 
their  blue  coats  and  rapiers,  swallow  their  breakfast, 
and  fall  in  for  the  moming^s  march  towards  Man- 
chester. Such  "  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over" 
will  not  suit  all  folks ;  and  having  seen  so  much — 
although  perusal  and  contemplation  of  Warwick 
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and  Kenil  worth  had  heen  thus  laaghed  out  of  me — 
I  sought  oat  the  first  ''pliant  hour;''  gained  a  day 
or  two's  licence;  and  returned  to  view  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  leisure.  Indeed,  a  ramble  in  any  of 
these  before-named  counties  (to  him  who  cultivates 
the  fruits  they  offer)  is  sure  to  repay  the  wanderer. 
Your  modem  fine  gentleman  is  now-a-days  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  on  an  exploratory  tramp, 
with  staff  in  hand,  and  pack  on  back :  I  have  fallen 
in  with  them  in  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
ftnd  Wales ;  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  although  I 
have  joined  company  with  such  parties  a  dozen 
times,  I  have  seldom  fallen  in  with  companions 
whose  style  of  travel  at  all  suited  my  own  hum- 
drum way  of  going.  I  remember,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  enjoying  myself  (after  this  vagabondizing  fa- 
shion) in  a  tramp  through  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, straying  hither  and  thither,  wherever  fancy 
or  interest  of  scene  might  lead  me ;  and  one  fine 
morning  left  the  town  of  Gloucester,  with  intent 
to  reach,  ere  nightfall,  some  high  mountains  which 
I  saw  looming  large  a-head  in  the  morning  mist, 
and  which  I  knew  to  be  the  celebrated  Malvern 
Hills.  Gloucester,  amongst  other  towns,  hath  fa- 
vour in  our  sight  and  estimation,  from  the  many 
historical  recollections  it  conjures  up;  although 
divers  little  events  which  have  there  been  transacted 
are  not  recollected  by  the  half  of  its  visiters  and 
viewers.  To  many  it  is  interesting,  'mongst  other 
matters,  from  the  circumstance  of  Richard  III. 
having  made  it  his  place  of  residence,  whilst  he 
caused  to  be  executed  that  foul  and  cruel  murder 
upon  the  two  young  princes  in  the  Tower.  He  had 
determined  in  his  own  mind  not  to  be  in  the  way 
whilst  that  business  was  being  transacted ;  and  as 
he  also  cared  not  to  be  very  far  off,  lest  any  acci- 
dent should  happen  on  the  first  discovery  of  the 
deed,  he  set  out  as  if  purposing  to  visit  York ;  but, 
tunung  his  escort  to  the  left,  he  made  for  Glou- 
cester. 'Twas  here,  then,  he  despatched  the  order 
to  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  to  put  the  young 
princes  to  death,  which  that  officer  nobly  deter- 
mined to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with ;  and  on 
which  he  then  sent  his  message  to  deliver  the  keys 
for  one  night  to  Sir  James  Tyrrel.  It  was,  also, 
whilst  Richard  was  staying  thus  at  Gloucester, 
that  he  so  mortally  offended  his  great  ally  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  by  which  quarrel  he 
afterwards  lost  his  crown  and  life;  for  'twas  at 
Gloucester,  whilst  thus  lying  at  pleasure,  that 
**  high'*-reaching  Buckingham  ^*  grew  circum- 
spect," after  "  holding  on"  with  Richard  "  So  long 
untired;"  and  having  here  made  bold  to  remind 
^  of  certain  promises — 

Hie  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  those  moveables-^ 

on  their  being  refused,  with  all  submissive  acqui- 
CBcenoe  (apparently)  he  requested  leave  to  repair 
to  his  seat  at  Brecknock.  Shakspeare  gives,  with 
his  usual  accuracy,  the  duke  philosophising  upon 
the  matter  thus: — 

0  let  me  think  on  Hastings,  and  be  gone 
To  Brecknook,  while  my  fearftil  head  is  on. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Buckingham,  accord- 
uig  to  his  own  relation  of  the  matter  to  Morton 
bishop  of  Ely^  vrould  have  struck  for  the  crown  on 


his  own  account,  had  he  not  met  (as  he  thus  put 
on  from  Gloucester)  with  the  lady  Margaret  coun- 
tess of  Richmond;  and  which  meeting  reminded 
**  the  deep-revolving"  duke  that  his  own  claim  and 
pretensions  (as  descended  ^m  Edward  III.)  were 
barred  by  this  very  lady's  title,  as  the  rightful  and 
sole  heir  of  John  duke  of  Somerset,  descended  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  whose  title,  he  says,  he  had 
totaUy  forgotten,  till  he  thus  met  with  her  on  his 
way  from  Gloucester,  between  the  towns  of  Wor- 
cester and  Bridgenorth.  At  Brecknock,  then,  was 
arranged  and  concocted  that  plot  which  was  to 
overthrow  Richard,  and  which  was  first  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  refusal  of  this  **  earldom  of  Hereford, 
and  its  moveables,"  and  which  refusal  was  given 
at  Gloucester,  where  Richard  had  retired  to  watch 
the  business  of  the  murder  of  the  two  young  princes. 
Gloucester  is  worthy  of  notice  and  perusal  on  many 
accounts :  at  this  time  we  will  leave  it. 

Putting  on,  then,  towards  the  Malvern  hills, 
and  intending  to  view  that  splendid  specimen  of 
a  Roman  encampment  which  is  there  to  be  found, 
and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon,  I  found  myself  ever  and  anon  taken  ^m 
my  direct  road  by  a  picturesque  Elizabethan  re- 
sidence on  one  hand,  or  the  rich  glade  of  a  planta- 
tion on  the  other;  so  that  it  was  about  the  time  o' 
the  day  in  which  your  fashionables  are  wont  to 
indulge  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  morn- 
ing's meal,  that  I  found  myself  staring  upon  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  folly-dressed  beaux  and 
belles,  promenading  backwards  and  forwards,  their 
steps  keeping  time  to  a  sort  of  wild-beast  band, 
which  rattled  out  from  under  the  portico  of  Thomp- 
son's pump-rooms,  at  the  well-walk  of  Cheltenham. 
A  gentleman,  clad  in  a  German  blouze,  with  travel-* 
stained  feet,  and  carrying  his  wardrobe  upon  hia 
back,  is  not  precisely  in  fit  and  becoming  guise  to 
parade  among  so  highly-dressed  and  gay  an  assem- 
blage as  is  here  to  be  usually  found,  even  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  season:  accordingly,  giving  one 
glance  at  the  promenaders,  I  struck  off  into  the 
more  secluded  pathway,  intending  to  pass  through 
this  new-fangled  and  somewhat  gaudy  town  (albeit^ 
I  must  confess  it  a  delightful  resort,  when  one  is 
dressed  to  the  level  of,  and  prepared  to  figure 
'mongst,  its  attendant  beaux  and  belles.)  How- 
ever, being  then  on  exploratory  tramp,  it  jumped 
not  with  my  humour  at  all;  and,  therefore,  in- 
tending to  clear  the  town,  I  sped  on  my  way  like 
Christian  in  the  '^  Progress,"  with  my  burthen  on 
my  back;  and,  inquiring  out  the  proper  road,  put 
on  towards  Tewkesbury.  Having  shook  the  dust 
from  my  shoes,  and  congratulated  myself  upon 
nearly  dearing  the  streets  of  Cheltenham,  I  began 
to  snLBT  the  caller  air  of  the  Cotswold  hills  on  my 
right,  and  .went  forward  rejoicing,  in  the  full  re- 
solve, that  the  very  first  road-side  inn,  which  in 
any  way  fell  in  with  my  notions  of  cleanliness  and 
style,  should  furnish  me  forth  a  fragrant  cup  of 
bohea,  a  new-laid  egg,  and  a  rasher  of  bacon,  by 
way  of  breakfast. 

Whilst  making  up  my  mind  to  some  such  indul- 
gence, I  quickly  came  upon  a  second  edition  of 
drums  and  trumpet-sounds,  and  also  into  the  same 
water-drinking  plaisance,  peopled  with  cavaliers 
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and  ladies  fair,  "neat,  trimly  dreas'd,"  and  fresh 
as  bride  and  bridegroom ;  the  which  elegant  and 
rapidly  sprung-up  region  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Pitville.    In  midst  of  the  alleys  and  umbrageous 
walks,  in  which  I  had  become  mazed,  and  nearly 
lost  my  way,  two  well-known  friends,  darting  out 
of  an  intersecting   avenue,  came  suddenly  ail- 
Athwart,  and  nearly  capsized  me.    After  mutual 
recognition,  and  making  out  whither  bound,  they 
proposed,  (with  proviso  of  returning  to  their  lodg- 
ment hard  by  to  breakfast  with  them,)  as  they 
had  an  inkling  to  visit  and  see  the  company  assem- 
bled at  Malvern  Wells,  to  doff  their  satin  waist- 
<!oats;  their  watches,  chains,  and  ouches;  strap 
oil  their  packs ;  and  trudge  a-foot  there :  in  brief, 
we  agreed,  and  they  kept  promise.    After  break- 
fasting, therefore,  we  started  together,  and,  ere 
long,  came  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Tewkesbury. 
Tewkesbury  hath  a  sound:  His  a  neighbourhood 
we  venerate,  on  account  of  the  before-mentioned 
Weakness  which  doth,  in  truth,  come  o*er  and 
trouble  us  whenever  in  such  vicinity ;  and  forth- 
with are  we  lost  to  this  latter  age  of  mediocrity, 
far  gone  and  retrograded  into  the  seventh  heaven  of 
remembrance  of  those  desperate  acts  and  deeds, 
chronicled  and  immortalized  by  wondrous  Will.,  in 
certain  scenes,  headed  *'  Fields  of  battle  and  plains, 
near  Tewkesbury,"  &c.  &c.,  and  "  Clarence  comes 
again" — "perjured  Clarence,  that  stabb'd  me  on 
icefield  of  Tewkesbury ;"  and  I,  accordingly,  sug- 
gested to  my  fellow-travellers  the  propriety  of  mak- 
iiig  a  slight  detour,  in  order  to  view  the  identical 
ipot  on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  which 
is  called  by  the  common  and  popular  herd,  even 
ilnto  this  day,  the  Bloody  Field.    Notwithstanding, 
however,  a  bumpkin  assuring  us  the  Bloody  Field 
lay  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  road,  I  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  impress  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  detour  all  round  Gloucestershire 
with  pease  in  their  brogues.    Towards  the  field 
they  resolved  not  to  trudge  a  foot ;  and  thus  out- 
voted, I  was  fairly  done  out  of  the  field  of  Tewkes- 
bury.   "Set  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  beside 
the  pit  o'  Tophet,  (says  the  old  Scotch  wife,)  and 
an  Englishman  wUl  make  a  spring  at  it."    My 
companions  were  resolved  to  halt  for  dinner  in  this 
town,  as  t}iey  had  promenaded  far  enough  for  that 
time,  they  affirmed  *  and  it  was  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  I  persuaded  them  to  turn 
out  of  their  path,  in  order  to  view  the  ancient 
church  of  the  town,  and  which,  indeed,  none  ought 
to  pass  without  inspecting.    Here  they  found  mat- 
ter of  amusement  and  edification,  which  highly 
diverted  them,  although  I  much  doubt  whether 
they  would  have  greatly  cared  if  the  whole  edifice, 
with  its  venerable  towers  and  steeple,  had  been 
toppled  o'er,  and  buried  five  fathoms  below  the 
bed  of  the  Severn.    The  diversion  afforded  was  fur- 
nished by  the  old  crab,  who  here  officiated  as  exhibi- 
tor of  the  church  and  its  antiquities ;  and  as  the  ex- 
planatory guidance  he  insisted  upon  affording  was 
as  singular  as  his  appearance,  I  will  give  it  in  his  own 
words,  ever  and  anon  drawn  out  and  commenced 
anew  by  the  queries  of  the  viewing  party. 

"JThat  tomb  there,'  he  began,  *  is  the  monument 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  was  drowned  arter  his 


own  particular  desire  in  a  butt  of  Malmsbury  Ma- 
deira, because  he  held  a  particular  love  for  that 
liquor.'  'Ah!  I  see,' observed  one  of  his  auditors ; 
^  the  same  who  fought  here  near  your  town,  dur- 
ing the  dispute  of  the  Roses.'  '  No  such  thing,'  said 
the  old  chap,  bluntly ;  *he  wam't  there.'  *  How 
is  that  V  observed  another  of  the  party^  '  Ho  Wam't 
there,  I  tell'e,  at  all.  He  wam't  there  no  how.' 
^Why,  man,  is  not  this  according  to  your  own 
version?  he  who  was  murdered  in  the  tower/ 
*  Drowned  in  Malmsbury,  I  told'e ;  I  said  nothin' 
about  the  tower,  did  I  ?  Very  well,  it's  all  the 
same ;  and  this  is  the  tomb  of  the  vei7  Clarenee 
who  stabbed  young  Edward  after  the  battle  here.' " 

False,  fleeting,  perjared,  Clarence, 

That  stabbed  me  on  the  field  of  Tewkesbury. 

Something  of  a  new  light  seemed  to  strike  the 
old  chap,  and  he  grew  less  positive  on  the  subject ; 
there  appeared  to  be  a  passage  in  this  Duke's  his- 
tory in  which  he  had  figured  so  near  at  home,  and 
yet  he  had  shown  his  monument  almost  from  first 
to  second  childhood,  and  not  known  on't.    "  *  Why, 
sure,  as  you  say  as  he  killed  the  young  prince  in  the 
battle,  he  must  have  been  there :  it's  odd  that  too  ; 
I  can't  e^Actly  decide  somehow ;  t^  artCt  in  the 
book.    Here,  now,  this  is  the  tomb  of  the  Black 
Prince ;  p'raps  'tis,  p'raps  'tam't ;  howsever,  we 
names  it  as  such  hereabouts ;  though,  p'raps,  you'll 
tell  Us  a  different  story.    Them's  old  grave-stones 
as  your  walking  upon :  very  old,  you  can't  read 
'em,  or  make  out  the  dates,  you  see ;  but  them's 
all  been  accounted  for,  and  owned,  since  t'te  be- 
longed here,  by  a  many  folks  as  have  come  to  see 
the  church ;  and  so  has  them  ere  courts-of-arms 
there,  over  them  pews.    There,  that's  Lord  De  le 
Spenserses  arms ;  and  that  'ere  figure  of  the  man  in 
armour  over  there  at  the  top,  that's  one  of  the  De 
le  Spenserses  too:  you  may  see  that  he's  been 
touch'd-up,  that  chap,  and  mollified.     Ah!  it's 
more  pity  to  see  how  they  have  mollified  this 
church,  even  in  my  time — ^it's  much  changed  since 
I  first  know'd  it ;  a  strange  antic  church  it 's  been, 
and,  for  my  part,  I  like  it  best  in  its  antic  state.* 
'Who's  tomb  is  thatr    'What,  that  'un,  with 
Hujug  Loci  on  it  ?'    '  Yes,  that  one ;  how  do  Jrou 
translate  that  Hujus  Lociy  you  mention?'    *How 
do  I  translate^t(^Zocff— -(looking  askance  at  a 
person  who  could  ask  such  a  question,  and  with 
immense    self-satisfaction) — ^how    do  I  translate 
Ifujus  Loci  f    Why,  John  Barrington  of  this  town : 
can't  you  translate  that?    There,  there's  a  stone 
at  your  foot,  as  have  been  owned  in  my  time.    The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  came  one  day  to  see  the 
church,  and  owned  him  directly  he  seed  him.    t 
never  saw  such  a  great  man  as  the  duke  in  all  my 
life ;  he  certainly  was  the  very  biggest  'nn  I  ever 
clapp'd  eyes  on,  in  all  my  bom  days.    I  worked 
for  the  woman — *    *  What  in  the  name  of  heaven 
are  you  talking  about — what  woman  do  you  mean?' 
'  What  woman  ?  why  his  wife  I'm  speaking  about ; 
I'm  a  stocking-weaver,  and  I  made  her  four  pair 
of  stockings  whilst  they  staid  in  town  here.    There, 
that's  the  moniment  of  my  Lord  Wenlock,  as  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury.    The  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  arterwards  Richard  the  Third,  as  was 
arterwards  sumamed  *  Skewer  the  Lion/  (because 
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he  OHM  killed  one  of  those  beastB,  &nd  was  00 
crooked  and  audacioiu^)  cut  him  ovei*  the  nob  with 
hi8  battle-axe,  and  split  him  down  the  middle  as 
eaaOy  as  I  could  split  a  herring.'  *  What  was  that 
fbrf  *  Why,  because  he  was  a  traitor—***  in  the 
boot;  he  Wouldn't  bring  up  his  men,  and  come  on 
when  he  was  invited;  he  was  a  rank  traitor.' 
*  Oh,  then,  you  think  it  was  not  exactly  fifom  per- 
sonal £d&r  and  nerrousness,  but  rather  **the  malady 
of  not  marking"— a  sort  of tingling,  or 


deafness  to  his  instructions — a  disinclination  to  the 
side  he  Was  enlisted  on,  which  caused  him  to  hang 
backf  *  Yeft— no— dom  it  all!  I  tell  you,  he  was 
afeai^d  to  come  on,  and  wouldn't  bring  up  his  men ; 
the  duke  see'd  it^  and  was  mortal  angry :  a  terrible 
audacbuB  man  was  the  duke,  as  I've  heard  say, 
oonldnH  abide  a  body  as  served  him  like  that — so 
he  rode  slap  at  'im,  and  knocked  's  brains  out.' 
*  Veiy  good.'  •  Here,  now,  here's  a  tomb  I  respects 
more  than  all  on  'em  put  together ;  it's  the  moni- 
ment  of  John  ■  of  this  town.    I  knoVd 

'im  well,  and  a  more  respectable  man  I  never  see 
before  or  since ;  he  held  several  high  situations  In 
this  town,  but  I  can't  say  exactly  what  they  all 
were,  for  I  never  exactly  know'd — ^but  one  on 
'em  was  parish-clerk.    This  here  moniment  is  the 
imaciatea  monk's  heffigy.     There's  one  on  W 
(th^  tell  me)  in  almost  every  cathedral  In  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  besides  the  Islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  and  Man,  as  we 
used  to  have  it  in  the  harticles  of  war;  he's  a 
hemblem,  also,  of  immorality.    This  stone-coffin 
on  my  right  here,  contains  the  body  of  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester ;  and  this  one  here,  the  corps  of  the 
Habbot  of  Evesham ;  this  other  one  here,  as  I  now 
places  my  hand  on,  I  heard  tell  (for  mind  ye,  it 
om't  in  the  hook  J  contains  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  them  others  I  spoke  of 
before,  I  know  for  certain,  contains  the  very  bodies 
I  told  you  of,  because  I  seed  'em  opened  with  my 
own  eyes  thirty  years  aback.'    *  Ah,  indeed !  and 
what  did  you  find?    *Why,  We  found  bones — 
nothin'  else  ;  and  them  all  blow'd  away  Into  dust, 
as  soon  as  ever  we  offered  to  look — ^the  air  had  such 
effect  on  *em ;  however,  you  see,  Ttn.  sure  of  my 
men  in  these  two,  though  I  am't  in  that  one— I 
always  likes  to  be  correct— and  it's  just  thirty 
years  agone  since  I  seed  'em,  with  my  own  eyes, 
blow  all  away  like  the  smoke  of  that  ere  cigar 
jou  re  a  smokin'  on :  and  that  minds  me,  we  don't 
allow  no  tobacco  smoked  in  church ;  so  I  shall  fine 
you  sixpence  for  that  when  all's  done.    Ah !  It's 
true  enough,  that's  full  thirty  years ;  and  I've  a  been 
here  fall  eighty*    *  Indeed !  why  you  don't  look 
tooldasthatr.  'Ah!  but  I  am,  though.'    'What, 
and  lived  ftll.  your  life  in  these  parts  f    *No,  Tve 
been  away  some  times  to  be  sure ;  t  was  away  in 
the  wars.".    ^  Al^  indeed !  then  youVe  been  a  sol- 
dier ;  what  wars  'are  you  speaking  of — ^York  and 
lAucaster?    *  What  wars!  why  the  American  wars 
is  what  I  am  speaking  of.'    'You  served,  then,  in 
America,  did  you  t  '  No,  not  I ;  never  was  there  in 
aH  my  life ;  rather  too  'cute  for  that  too.*    '  Why, 
you  told  us  just  now,  that  you  was  absent  in  the 
American  wars,  didn't  youf    'Well,  suppose  I 
did,  I  wam't  tellmg  no  lie ;  I  wur  absent— I  wur 


absent  in  the  North  Gloucester  Militia.  Thei« 
them's  Saxon  pillars ;  and  that's  a  moniment  of  a 
farmer  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  they 
worked  for  a  penny  a  day  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
These  hopenings  up  at  top,  running  all  along  like 
a  gallery,  is  where  the  nims  used  to  come  along  to 
say  thehr  prayers.  This  here  is  the  Duke  of  Glou>* 
caster's  tomb ;  him  as  killed  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
in  the  butt  of  Malmsbury  wine,  and  knock'd  out 
Lord  Wenlock's  brains  with  a  battle-axe.'  '  Why 
was  heburied  atTewkesburyf  •  Why  was  he  buried 
here  t  Why,  where  else  would  you  bury  him,  I 
should  like  to  know ;  he  war  a  Roman  Catholic, 
wam'ther  'What  has  that  to  do  with  it  f  'Why, 
wam't  this  here  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  these 
daysf  'True,  I  had  forgotten  that,  and  it  cer- 
tainly accounts  for  the  circumstance,  as  well  as  for 
everything  else  you  have  told  us ;  but,  then  there's 
"maudlin  Clarence  and  his  Malmsey  butt," — what 
did  they  bury  him  here  for  T  '  Why,  for  the  same 
reason  to  be  sure;  wam't  his  religion  same  as 
'tether's  ?  wam't  he  Roman  too,  think'e  T  '  Well, 
but  still,  methinks,  they  need  not  have  brought 
them  all  this  wayf  'Why,  dang  it  all!  wam't 
this  here  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  V  '  Oh,  ah ! 
tme  again ;  and  I  suppose  the  only  one  in  the 
kingdom  in  those  daysf  '  I  can't  say  as  to  that ; 
most  likely  it  was  so ;  there's  a  plenty  on  'em  now, 
at  all  events,  in  every  part  of  the  country.  This 
here  little  picture  is  much  admired,  and  so 's  them 
windows.'  '  Who  was  the  painter  of  this  picture  t 
'  Why,  his  name's  on  the  top  there ;  don't  you  see 
itf  *JSGceffomo — ah  I  I  see:  a  good  artist  in  his 
day,  I  dare  be  sworn.' " 

We  complimented  the  old  chap  on  the  accuracy 
of  his  descriptions,  and  the  account  he  rendered, 
and  presented  him  with  a  remuneration  therefor^ 
and  which  he  condescended  to  accept  with  the 
grunt  of  a  hog.  We  then  left  him,  with  a  caution 
to  insert  "  in  the  booiy**  for  the  benefit  of  future 
visiters,  the  fact  of  Clarence  having  been  present 
in  the  field  of  Tewkesbury,  at  the  time  he  stabbed 
the  young  Prince  Edward.  After  having  dined, 
we  tiien  managed  another  start,  and  made  our  way 
along  that  pleasant  road  towards  Upton.  My 
comrades  were  now  fairly  into  their  work ;  and, 
swore  they  would  keep  it  up  till  they  reached  the 
Malvern  hills.  They  felt  deUghted  at  being  in  Tom 
Jones's  country,  they  said ;  and  all  the  powers  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  with  lascivious  Edward,  per- 
jured George,  and  mis-shapen  Dick,  were  pitched 
to  the  devil.  They  resolved,  in  the  gaiety  of  their 
hearts,  to  badger  the  host  of  the  Inn  at  Upton,  by 
requesting  an  introduction  to  Sophia's  muff;  and 
swaggered  into  the  bar,  clamouring  loudly  for  the 
sapient  Partridge  and  Mistress  Waters.  A  bustling 
old  dame  quickly  answered  to  their  call,  and  forth- 
with showed  them  into  an  apartment,  which  she 
affirmed  was  the  very  one  in  which  Tom  Jones 
oupht  to  have  slept;  and,  opening  a  cupboard,  pro- 
duced a  little  worn-out,  moth-devoured  remnant  of 
sable,  which  she  was  ready  to  depose,  upon  oath, 
was  ihe  identical  muff  Sophia  left  upon  the  coun- 
terpane of  the  bed  before  Aeir  eyes.  "  I  can,  yoU 
see,  produce  the  muff  you  asked  for,  gentlemen," 
said  she ;  "  and,  what's  more,  I  will  show  you  the 
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very  room  in  which  Fielding  stayed  whilst  he 
wrote  the  acconnt  of  those  veritable  transactions 
which  occurred  in  this  inn.  I  will  also  show  yon, 
down  stairs,  the  very  kitchen-fire  before  which 
Mrs.  Honour  contrasted  her  beef-steak  fists,  beside 
those  pieces  of  alabaster  which  Sophia  displayed, 
when  she  stepped  up  to  the  hearth  to  warm  her 
lovely  hands.  I  can  produce,  also,  our  post-boy 
Dick,  who  is  the  grandson  of  that  very  postilion 
Mrs.  Honour  so  rudely  denominated  ^feUoWy  and 
bestowed  so  many,  *  marry-come-ups  upon ;'  and, 
what  is  more,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  coiiess  that  I 
am  the  vulgar  landlady,  and  I  can  produce  myself." 
We  descended,  accordingly,  with  our  vulgar  land- 
lady, into  the  cuisine,  and  were  introduced  to  all 
these  curious  matters ;  after  which  we  requested 
the  honour  of  being  allowed  to  partake  of  a  cup  of 
her  tea,  which  we  saw  preparing  in  the  bar;  during 
the  enjoyment  of  which  beverage,  we  questioned 
and  cross-examined  her  very  closely  upon  the 
transactions  at  her  inn  on  that  eventM  night:  we 
made  her  particularly  describe  Sophia,  who,  she 
affirmed,  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  elegant 
creatures  ever  looked  upon;  but  of  Jones  she  spoke 
in  terms  beyond  all  praise, — she  affirmed  that  he 
was  a  capital  fellow ;  none  of  your  perfect  heroes, 
such  as  you  read  of  now-a-days,  but  just  such  a 
fellow  as  you  really  meet  with  in  the  world,  and 
well  worth  a  lady's  eye.  She  allowed  that  he  was 
a  little  bit  too  gay ;  and,  from  her  account  of  his 
behaviour,  and  the  buxom  appearance  she  carried 
at  that  time,  we  had  no  doubt  but  that  Jones  had 
paid  her  more  than  one  compliment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  influence  of  the  glances  of  Mrs.  Waters : 
indeed,  we  learned  many  little  matters,  which,  as 
Fielding  has  not  put  down  in  his  history,  we  think, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  as  well  to  omit  mentioning 
here. 

After  tea,  we  bade  adieu  to  our  landlady,  and 
wended  on  towards  Malvern.  Some  short  distance 
of  our  route  lay  along  "the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy 
bank,"  and  then  we  struck  into  the  more  intricate 
road,  where  the  apple  and  pear-trees  growing  on 
either  hand,  their  branches  nearly  meet  overhead, 
and  almost  in  "bacchanal  profusion  reeled  to 
earth."  The  moon  shone  out  brightly,  covering 
the  whole  country  with  a  flood  of  silver  light,  as 
we  emerged  upon  that  long  straight  road,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  Mal- 
vern hills.  They  who  have  travelled  this  delight- 
ful road,  have,  doubtless,  admired  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scene,  which  in  a  dear  moonlight 
night  was  even  more  romantic.  Before  us  lay  the 
long  gentle  ascent  towards  those  splendid  hills, 
which  frowned  and  towered  to  the  very  skies :  on 
the  lidge  to  the  left,  in  the  distance,  was  to  be  seen 
the  Imes  of  the  encampment  of  the  Herefordshire 
beacon ;  and,  to  the  right,  lay  the  town  of  Great 
Malvern,  which,  dotting  the  base  of  the  enormous 
mountain,  rearing  its  dark  mass  behind  it,  looked 
more  like  a  flock  of  sheep  at  pasture,  than  a  good 
sized  village.  In  the  lowlands  we  traversed,  the 
country  is  beautifully  wooded,  with  an  occasional 
patch  of  wild-looking  common  or  waste  land,  with 
here  and  there  one  of  the  regular  old-style  farm- 
houses, or  a  better  sort  of  cottage,  with  its  ample 


porch,  its  massive  chimneys,  and  diamond-paned 
windows.  The  country  looks  a  perfect  garden  in 
these  parts;  and,  approaching  as  it  does  towards 
the  cider  country,  tiie  intermixture  of  the  apple 
and  pear,  with  the  oak  and  the  elm,  is  vastly  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  The  bright  and  inconstant  moon 
shone  out  like  a  ball  of  fire,  and  "tipping  with 
silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops,"  at  the  same  time 
displayed  the  surrounding  county,  clear  as  on  a 
sunshiny  and  brilliant  day.  "  Man's  overlaboured 
sense  repaired  itself  by  rest." — As  we  passed  along, 
we  oould  not  help  feeling  that  we  were  on  classic 
ground :  hero  had  been  the  whereabout  of  the 
hastily  levied  powers  of  the  deadly  feuds  of  the 
Roses^  when  trenching  war  channelled  these  fields, 
and  the  flowerets  around  were  bruised  by  the 
"  armed  hoofs  of  hostile  forces  :"  here,  also,  to  look 
deeper  into  the  abysm  of  time,  the  Roman  legions 
had  ta'en  their  staiid ;  and  these  frowning  and  ma- 
jestic hills  had  been  worked  on  by  the  pick  and  the 
spade,  and  trenched  and  garrisoned  by  the  short- 
sworded  soldiery  of  the  seven-hilled  city.  My 
comrades  also  talked  scholarly  and  wisely.  The 
spirit  of  Fielding,  they  said,  walked  abroad,  and 
they  cursed  this  age  of  mediocrity,  and  sighed  for 
something  in  the  shape  of  adventure :  they  even 
affirmed  that  they  would  have  willingly  taken 
their  chance  of  endamagement  in  purse  and  per- 
son; and,  like  Ensign  Pattypan,  Lieutenant  Tripe, 
and  the  gallant  Major  Sturgeon,  have  consented  to 
be  stopped,  robbed,  and  strippec^  by  a  single  high- 
wayman, could  they  but  have  restored  the  breed  to 
this  latter  age.  They,  however,  encountered  neither 
the  highwaymen  of  the  days  of  Turpin  and  Jack 
Sheppard,  nor  the  clerks  of  St.  Nicholas  of  a  former 
date ;  but,  trudging  on  in  safety,  soon  b^&n  to 
ascend  the  zigzag  road  up  through  the  plantation, 
to  the  house  formerly  kept  by  Old  Steers,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Well-house.  Here, 
upon  making  good  an  entrance,  we  fotmd  the  great 
rambling  mansion  almost  "  kept  itself,"  and  were 
informed  that  not  a  single  visiter  was  there  remain- 
ing :  the  season  had  been  untoward  and  short;  the 
old  landlord  had  died  and  was  forgotten ;  the  place 
was  voted  melancholy;  and  but  few  visiters  fre- 
quented it.  In  early  youth,  when  the  table  d'hote 
was  in  its  glory,  I  had  ofttimes  been  a  guest  here: 
in  those  pleasant  days  a  long  and  well-covered 
board,  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  capacious 
dining-room,  was  resorted  to  by  all  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  the  countiy,  who,  in  turn,  were  viritcrs 
here  too ;  an  old  Welch  harper  (infirm  and  withered 
as  the  last  minstrel)  sat  near  the  door  of  this  dining- 
room;  and  the  hum  of  the  conversation  of  the 
festive  board,  and  the  clatter  of  the  knives  and 
forks,  was  accompanied  by  the  melody  of  his 
strings.  The  very  last  time  of  dining  in  that  room, 
I  remember  to  have  sat  next  the  glorious  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  The  apartment  was  now,  however,  unfui^ 
nished  and  uncomfortable-looking,  showing  desola- 
tion where  I  had  seen  such  plenty.  We,  therefore, 
called  for  bed-candles ;  and  my  fellow-travellers,  in 
high  dudgeon  and  disgust,  ordered  a  postrchaise  to 
be  sent  for,  from  the  town  of  Great  Malvern,  to 
convey  them  early  next  morning  back  to  Chelten- 
ham ;  swearing  they  would,  in  future,  stick  to  the 
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promenade  and  the  billiard-tables  of  that  pleasant 
place,  and  not  again,  in  a  hurry,  consent  to  be  in- 
veigled into  a  conntry  walk.  We  bade  farewell, 
therefore,  oyer  night;  and,  after  breakfast,  next 
morning,  I  left  the  Well-house,  by  the  drawbridge 
which  crosses  the  fosse  in  rear  of  the  building,  and 


takes  you  upon  the  hill,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  two« 
pair  window.  I  visited  the  Camp  hill,  and  all  the 
di£Perent  beacons,  and  looked  from  their  tops  upon 
the  Welsh  mountains ;  and  then,  stepping  across 
the  trench  which  divides  the  counties  of  Worces- 
tershire and  Herefordshire,  put  on  towards  Wales* 


SLAVERY  AND  THE  INTERNAL  SLAVE-TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  &c.  &c.* 


We  bare  here  a  Report,  sent  bj  the  Executive  Com- 
ouitee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  the 
General  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  held  last  summer  in 
London,  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  America, 
and  different  parts  of  Europe.    The  accounts  of  recent 
trarellers  in  the  United  States  have  partly  prepared  the 
pnblic  for  the  painful  disclosures  contained  in  tiiis  Re- 
port, which  is  made  in  a  reply  to  a  series  of  queries  ; 
yet  the  half  has  not  been  told  in  amount,  though  the 
fkcts  are  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  those  found 
in  Stuart's  Residence,  Abdy's  Travels,  &c.  &c.    There 
is  here,  however,  an  entirely  new  chapter,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  studied  by  British  subjects :  that  is  Texcu, 
recognised  the  other  day  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  an 
independent  state,  and  which  is  about  to  become  one  of 
the  most  thriving  slave  markets  in  the  world,  whether 
the  supply  shall  come  direct  from  Africa,  from  Cuba,  or 
from  the  United  States.    The  slave-trade  between  Texas 
and  Africa  is  now  regularly  carried  on  ;  and  it  is  asserted 
in  this  Report,  that  part  of  that  trade  is  through  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.     Every  new  account 
tends  to  show  how  deeply  rooted,  how  widely  ramified, 
is  the  principle  which  perpetuates  slavery  in  all  the 
States,  and   even  in  those  where  it  has  long  been 
nominally  abolished.     We  learn   that  ^  large  num- 
hen  of  Northern  church-members,  and  not  a  few  North- 
em  deigymen,  are  actually  owners  of  slaves  in  the 
Sonth."    Wben  we  read  paragraphs  like  the  follow- 
mg,  Abolition  becomes  hopeless,  save  from  some  violent 
interaal  convulsion : — 

Northern  ministers  and  theological  professors  have 
ions  and  daughters  married  at  the  south,  and  owning 
lai^  slave  properties.  So  with  elders,  deacons,  class- 
leaders,  and  private  members  generally.  There  is  scarcely 
a  &nuly  in  tiie  firee  states  which  has  not  some  relative 
Neiding  at  the  south,  usually  married.  Many  a  son,  too, 
of  northern  religious  parents,  is  to  be  found  on  southern 
plantations,  flourishing  the  whip  of  the  overseer.  This 
extensive  fitmily  connexion  with  the  south  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  northern  professing  Christians  very  loath 
to  speak  aught  against  southern  **  institutions." 

Again,  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  business 
relations  between  the  north  and  the  south. 

Almost  every  trade  and  handicraft  pursued  in  the 
north,  has  its  market  at  the  south.  Thus  members  of 
ehnrches,  equally  with  other  classes  of  persons  in  the 
ftee  states,  are  connected  in  business  with  the  south, 
ud  are  of  course  interested  in  preserving  the  amieable 
reUtions  between  the  two  sections  of  the  union,  and 
itiongly  tempted  to  refhun  from  everything  that  will 
oimd  slaveholders.  They  are  too  fiir-sighted  not  to 
diseoTer  that  any  movement  at  the  north  against  slavery, 


*  ^Slavery   and  the  Internal  Slave  Trade  in  the 
United  States,"  &c.  &c.    London :  Ward  &  Co. 


must  materially  affect  business  intercourse  with  the 
south ;  and  hence  they  are  constantly  plied  with  motives 
urging  them  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
not  only  to  be  silent  themselves,  but  to  endeavour  to 
keep  all  others  so. 

Besides  business  and  other  connexions  already  men* 
tioned,  the  friendly  relations  and  social  intercourse 
which  are  constantly  maintained  between  the  citizens  of 
the  f^e  and  the  slave  states,  are  as  largely  participated 
in  by  the  religious  as  by  any  other  class. 

Thousands  of  Christian  fitmilies  at  the  north  entertain 
visiters  fh>m  the  south  during  the  summer,  many  of  whom 
are  themselves  entertained  in  turn  as  visiters  in  the 
south  during  the  winter.  The  strongest  social  attach- 
ments notunf^quently  exist  between  northern  and  south- 
em  families,  who  are  in  no  wise  related.  And  surely 
this  sort  of  interoourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  such 
widely  separated  portions  of  our  common  country  is, 
when  contemplated  as  an  illustration  of  human  friend- 
ship, a  delightful  spectacle.  Bdt  the  aspect  in  which 
we  are  called  to  view  it  is  certainly  more  painfUl  than 
pleasing.  Its  tendency  has  been  to  blind  northern 
Christians  to  the  enormities  and  guilt  of  slavery,  and 
even  when  not  wholly  blinded,  the  entanglements  of 
social  etiquette  have  restrained  them  from  speaking  out 
in  the  language  of  fikithfhl  rebuke.  They  feel  that  this 
would  be  a  sort  of  breach  of  fkith  to  their  southern 
friends,  a  betrayal  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
and  an  ungrateftd  requital  of  the  hospitalities  which 
have  been  showered  upon  them.  Unworthy  as  such 
feelings  are,  they  are  entertained^  and  have  no  small  in- 
fluence in  closing  the  mouths,  if  not  the  minds,  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  in  the  f^e  states,  against  the  claims 
of  the  slave.  Strange,  indeed,  that  Christians  should 
not  have  learned  that  first  lesson  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
that  duty  is  not  created  by  smiles  nor  annihilated  by 
frowns 

.  •  •  Lastly,  i»of(A«rfimiiiuten  have  a  strong  interest 
in  the  slave  states.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
slave  states,  some  of  whom  still  hold  slaves ;  others  have 
married  wives  with  slave  dowers  ;  others  contemplate  a 
future  settiement  or  sojourn  there.  A  variety  of  causes 
may  bring  about  such  an  event.  Their  health  may  fkH, 
and  render  a  visit  or  removal  to  the  south  indispensable, 
or  they  may  receive  a  tempting  call,  or  from  some  other 
cause  they  may  one  day  become  residents  of  the  south. 
It  behoves  them,  therefore,  to  stand  either  unoonunitted 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  or  committed  on  the  wrong 
side. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
numerous  temptations  operating  upon  professing  Chris- 
tians in  the  north,  to  become  implicated  in  the  guilt  of 
slaveholding.  That  they  should  be  so  often  found  apo- 
logizing for  the  slaveholder,  welcoming  him  to  the  com- 
munion, and  inviting  him  to  the  pulpit,  while  they  close 
it  against  him  who  would  plead  for  the  slave,  can  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  plainest  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  though  a  multitude 

of  professing  Christians  at  the  north  are  implicated  in 

I  the  guilt  of  slaveholding,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
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honoarabld  ezoepiionB  both  among  indiridnals  and  ao- 
eietiei. 

Wa  mtiit  gire  ihia  ezttaet  from  a  shMWd  eommentary 
upon  those  meMiAil  laws  which,  in  the  United  States^ 
protect  the  lifb  and  limbs  of  the  alaye  i — 

Aftel*  declaring  that  he  who  is  "  gnilty  of  wilftilly  and 
maliciously  killi^  a  slaye,  shall  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment as  if  he  had  killed  a  freeman ;"  the  act  concludes 
thus — ^"  Provided  always,  this  just  shall  not  extend  to 
the  person  killing  a  slave  outlawed  by  virtue  of  any  act 
of  assembly  of  this  state  ;  or  to  any  slave  in  the  act  of 
resistance  to  his  lawftil  overseer,  or  master,  or  to  any 
slave  dying  under  modmxU$  oometion/*  Reader,  look 
at  this  proviso.  1.  It  gives  free  license  to  all  persons  to 
kill  outlawed  davet.  Well,  what  is  an  outlawed  slave  f 
A  slave  who  runs  away,  lurks  in  swamps,  &c.,  and  kills 
a  hog,  or  any  other  domestic  animal,  to  keep  himself  from 
starving,  is  subject  to  a  proclamation  of  outlawrp  (Hay- 
wood's Manual,  521;)  and  then  whoever  finds  Mm  may 
shoot  him,  tear  him  in  pieces  with  dogs,  bum  him  to 
death  over  a  slow  fire,  or  kill  him  by  any  other  tortures. 
2.  The  proviso  grants  full  license  to  a  master  to  kill  his 
slave,  if  the  slave  renei  him.  The  North  Carolina  bench 
has  decided  that  this  law  contemplates  not  only  actual 
resistance  to  punishment,  &c.,  but  also  offering  to  resist. 
(Strottd^s  Sketch,  37.)  If,  for  example,  a  slave  under- 
going the  process  of  branding  should  resist,  by  pushing 
aside  the  burning  stamp ;  or,  if  wrought  up  to  frenzy  by 
the  torture  of  the  lash,  he  should  catch  and  hold  it  mst  \ 
or  if  he  break  loose  from  his  master  and  mn,  refusing  to 
stop  at  his  command :  or  if  he  refiue  to  be  flogged,  or 
struggle  to  keep  his  clothes  on  while  his  master  is  trying 
to  strip  him  ;  if,  in  these,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  other 
Ways  he  re$iti,  or  offer,  or  tktectten  to  resist  the  infliction ; 
Or,  if  the  master  attempt  the  violation  of  the  slave's  wife, 
and  the  husband  resist  his  attempts  without  the  least 
effort  to  iigure  him,  but  merely  to  shield  his  wifb  from 
his  assaults,  this  law  does  not  merely  permit,  but  it  au- 
tkoritet,  the  master  to  murder  the  slave  on  the  spot  I 

The  brutality  of  these  two  provisos  brands  its  authors 
as  barbarians.  But  the  third  cause  of  exemption  could 
not  be  outdone  by  the  legislation  of  fiends.  **  Dting 
under  MODBiuTfi  correetion  /'*  MonsnATB  eorreetton  and 
DBATit—cause  and  effect !  **  Provided  alwaVb,'*  says 
the  law,  "  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  slave  dying 
Under  mooierate  eorreetton  /**  Here  is  a  formal  proclama- 
tion of  impunity  to  murder — an  express  pledge  otac^U- 
taliotAl  slaveholders  who  wish  to  murder  their  slaves, 
a  legal  absolution — an  indulgence  granted  before  the 
eommission  of  the  crime  1  Look  at  the  phraseology. 
Nothing  is  said  of  maimings,  dismemberments,  sk^i- 
fractureS)  of  severe  bruisings.  or  lacerations,  or  even  of 
floggings  ;  but  a  word  is  usea,  the  common-parlance  im- 
port of  which  is,  dight  ckattitevMnlt ;  it  is  not  even  lo&ip- 
p%ng^  but  **  eorreetton.^  And,  as  if  hypocrisy  and  mahg- 
nity  were  on  the  rack  to  outwit  each  other,  even  that 
weak  word  must  be  still  fhrther  diluted — so  "moderate** 
is  added ;  and,  to  crown  the  climax,  compounded  of  ab- 
surdity, hypocrisy^  and  cold-blooded  murder,  the  legal 
d^nition  of  "  moderate  correction"  is  covertly  given ; 
which  is,  any  punishment  that  kills  the  Victim. 

The  eodes  of  the  different  slave  states  we  eoneeive 
among  the  best  lUustrationB  thai  can  be  given  of  the 
tftecU  of  slavery  upon  slave  owners  >-^ 

The  following  legal  penalties  are,  by  the  laws  of  slave 
Itates,  attached  to  the  various  acts  of  slaves  therein  de- 
scribed* If  more  than  seven  slaves  are  Ibund  together 
in  any  road,  without  a  white  person  in  company,  the 
penalty  is  twenty  lashes  a-piece. 

For  visiting  a  plantation  without  a  written  pass,  fe* 
Idikit:  fbr  letting  loose  a  boat  from  where  it  was  made 
fkst,  thiftf-nine  uuhe$  f&r  ike  pit  offenee ;  and  for  the 
second,  ^diaU  have  em  of  from  hit  head  one  ear ;"  fbr 
keeping  or  carrying  a  elJb,  thirty-nine  Uuhee ;  for  hating 
any  artiole  for  sale,  without  a  ticket  from  his  master,  t^a 
laAm ;  for  travelling  in  any  other  than  **  the  most  usual 
and  accustomed  road,"  when  going  alone  to  any  plaoe^ 
/orttf  tadtet;  for  travelling  in  the  night,  without  a  pass, 


frrip  Itukee ;  for  being  found  in  another  person's  negro- 
quarter8,/or(jf  ladtet;  for  hunting  with  dogs  in  the  woods, 
Utirty  lathes  ;  for  being  on  horsSaok^  without  the  written 
permission  of  his  master,  twenty-fte  lashes ;  for  riding  or 
going  abroad  in  the  night,  or  riding  horses  in  the  day- 
time, without  leave,  a  slave  may  be  whipped,  oroppetf,  or 
bramM  in  the  cheek  with  the  letter  Ry  or  otherwise 
punished,  not  extending  to  life,  or  so  as  to  render  him  unfit 
for  labowr.  The  laws  referred  to  may  be  found  by  con- 
sulting 2  Brevard's  Digest,  228,  243,  246  ;  Haywood  s 
Manual,  78,  chap.  xiii.  pp.  518, 529 ;  1  Virginia  Revised 
Code,  722,  723;  Prince's  Digest,  454 ;  2  Missouri  Laws, 
741 ;  Mississippi  Revised  Code,  371.  Laws  similar  to 
these  exist  throughout  the  southern  slave  code. 

The  laws  of  slave  states  inflict  capital  punishment  on 
slaves  for  a  variety  of  crimes,  for  wMch,  if  their  masters 
commit  them,  the  legal  penalty  is  merely  imprisonment. 
Judge  Stroud,  in  his  **  Sketch  of  the  Laws  of  Slavery," 
says,  that  by  the  laws  of  Virginia,  there  are  **  seventy- 
one  crimes  fbr  which  slaves  are  capitally  punished, 
though  in  none  of  these  are  whites  punished  in  a  manner 
more  severe  than  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.*' 

In  reply  to  the  question — ^  Whatprotision  is  made  for 
the  edueoHon  of  the  datesV*  we  find  among  those  prorieions 
the  following  laws,  which  directly  fbrbid,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  education  of  slaves  : — 

A  law  of  South  Carolina,  passed  in  1800,  authorises 
the  infliction  of  twenty  lashes  on  every  slave  found  in 
an  assembly  convened  for  the  purpose  of  **  mental  in- 
struction,*' held  in  a  oonflned  or  secret  place,  although 
in  the  presence  of  a  white.  Another  law  imposes  a  fine 
of  £100  on  any  person  who  may  teaoh  a  slave  to  write. 
An  act  of  Virginia,  of  1829,  declares  every  meeting  of 
slaves  at  any  school,  by  day  or  night,  for  imtrtuftion  in 
reading  or  writing^  an  unl^iteful  assembly ;  and  any  Jus- 
tiee  may  injtiet  twenty  Ui^es  on  each  slate  found  {fi  such 
sohooL 

In  North  Carolina,  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write, 
or  to  sell  or  give  him  any  book  CBtUe  not  excepted)  or 
pamphlet,  is  punished  with  thirty-nine  lashes,  or  im- 
prisonment if  the  offender  be  a  fr«e  negro,  but  if  a  white, 
then  with  a  fine  of  200  dollars.  The  reason  for  this  law 
assigned  in  its  preamble  is,  that  **  teaching  slaves  to 
read  and  write,  tends  to  excite  diSsatisfacSon  in  Uieir 
minds,  and  to  produce  insurrection  and  rebellion." 

In  Georgia,  if  a  white  teach  a  free  necro  or  slave  to 
read  or  write,  he  is  fined  500  dollars,  and  imprisoned  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court ;  if  the  offender  be  a  coloured 
man,  bond  or  fVee,  he  is  to  be  fined  or  whipped  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  Of  course  a  fkther  may  be 
flogged  for  teaching  his  own  child.  This  barbarous  law 
was  enacted  in  1829. 

In  Louisiana,  the  penalty  fbr  teaching  slavefl  to  read 
or  write,  is  one  year's  imprisonment. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  slavO'* 
state  legislatures,  to  enslave  the  udnds  of  their  victims ) 
and  vre  have  surely  no  reason  to  hope  that  their  wuh  are 
regarded  with  more  compassion.  fteligion,indeed,appeari 
to  be  considered  almost  as  dangerous,  by  slaveowners,  as 
education*  It  is  here  stated,  that  two  millions  of  c<^oured 
people  in  America  cannot  read ;  but  neither  an  they  al- 
lowed to  be  orally  instructed  in  their  religions  duties : — 

In  Georgia,  any  justice  of  the  peace  may,  at  his  dis- 
eretion,  break  up  any  religions  assembly  of  slaves,  and 
may  order  eadt  slaw  present  to  be  **  corrected  without 
trial,  by  receiving,  on  the  bare  back^  twenty-flve  atripea 
with  a  whip,  switch,  or  cow-skin.*' 

In  South  Carolina^  slaves  may  not  meet  together  fbr 
the  purpose  of  **  religions  woithip"  before  sunrise,  or 
alter  sunset,  union  the  me^ority  of  the  meeting  be  com- 
posed of  white  persons,  nnder  the  penalty  of  <*  twenty 
lashes  weU  laid  on."  As  it  will  be  rather  difllcult  for 
the  slave  to  divine,  before  he  goes  to  the  meeting;  how 
many  blacks,  and  how  many  whites  vrill  be  present,  and 
of  course  which  colour  will  have  the  ^  minority,"  a  du« 
regard  for  bis  back  will  keep  him  from  the  meeting. 
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In  Virginia,  all  eteidng  meetings  of  slaves  at  any 
meeting-hoiuey  are  nneqaitocally  forbidden. 

In  MMsBiptii.  the  law  permkt  the  mastet  to  snffer  his 
date  to  Attend  the  pnachin^  of  a  vhUe  minister. 

It  is  Tery  erident  that,  when  public  opinion  tolerates 
sdeh  laws,  H  will  not  tolerate  the  general  teligions  in- 
skraetioii  of  the  slares. 

The  alaye-trade  flourishes  in  the  capital^  Washington, 
ander  the  rerj  eyes  of  the  Congress  ;  and  we  have  this 
sptdrntft  9t  the  adYeftisemcmte  which,  openly  and  fegu- 
larly,  appear  in  the  Jonmals  of  that  city  :— 

CaA  fir  fite  hundred  Neffroes,  including  both  sexes, 
from  ton  to  tWenty-fiTe  years  of  age.  Persons  having 
likely  servants  to  dispose  of,  will  find  it  their  interest  to 
give  OS  a  call,  as  we  will  give  higher  prices  in  cash  than 
any  other  purchaser  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  come 
into  the  majbjlst. 

^judfKUft  &  Ahfield,  Alexandria* 

Oath  fir  tkfwe  kimdted  Ne^rom. — The  highest  cash- 
price  will  be  given  by  the  subscriber,  fbr  negroes  of  both 
sixsei  frwa  the  ages  of  twelve  to  twenty-eight. 

WilUaM  H.  Williams,  Washingtotti 

CaA  fir  four  hundred  Negroetf  including  both  sexes, 
from  twelye  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Jambs  H.  Birch,  Washington  City. 

Cmlkfir  Negro€$, — ^We  will  at  all  times  give  the  high- 
est prices  in  cash  fbr  likely  young  negroes  of  both  sexes, 
from  ten  to  thirty  years  of  age. 

J.  W.  Nbil  ft  COi,  Washington. 

Here  we  And  three  traders  in  the  district,  advettising 
hi  one  day  Ibr  twdve  hundred  negroes,  and  a  fbnrth  offer- 
ing to  bny  an  indefinite  number. 

In  a  later  number  of  the  InteUigeneer,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowiiigt — 

Ctuhfir  Ifegroes. — I  will  give  the  highest  price  for 
likely  negroes  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

GfiORQE  Kephart. 

Cathfir  Ntgroa. — I  will  give  eash  and  liberal  prices 
fn  kst  nnmber  of  young  and  likely  negroes,  firom  e%^ 
to  ftnrty  years  of  age.  Persons  having  negroes  to  dispose 
of  will  ifaid  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  me  a  call  at  my 
Rsidenoe  on  the  eomer  of  Seventh  Street  and  Maryland 
AYenue>  and  opposite  M>.  Williams'  pritaUkM, 

William  Hi  Kichards. 

(kukfir  Negroa, — The  subscriber  wishes  to  purchase 
a  number  of  negroes  tat  the  Louieiana  and  Masienppi 
tmrka.  Himself  or  an  agent  at  all  times  can  be  found 
at  kitjaii  on  Seven^  Street.         Wm.  H.  Williams. 

The  unhappy  beings  purchased  by  these  traders  in 
huum  flesh,  men  and  womeui  and  children  of  eight  years 
old,  are  sent  to  the  souths  either  overland  in  coffles^  or 
by  sea,  in  crowded  slavers.  Fostered  by  Congress,  these 
traders  lose  all  sense  of  shame ;  and  we  have  in  the  Nct- 
tional  InUUigeneer,  the  following  announcement  of  the 
regular  departure  of  three  ilaverSf  belonging  to  a  single 
&etOTy  :— 

Alexandria  and  New  OrUane  PocH^*.— Brig  Tribune, 
Samuel  C.  Bush,  master,  will  sail  as  above  on  the  Ist 
January ;  brig  Isaac  Franklin,  Wm.  Smith,  master,  on 
the  15th  January ;  brig  Uncas,  Nath.  Boush,  master,  on 
the  Ist  Febmary.  They  will  continue  to  leave  this  port 
on  the  let  and  15th  of  each  month,  throughout  the  ship- 
ping  season.  8«rvanU  that  are  intended  to  he  shipped^ 
uiU,  at  any  time,  be  received  fir  ttrfe-keeping  at  twenty-five 
ceiUt  orday.  JoHir  Amfi&L]>,  Alexandria. 

This  infamous  advertisement,  of  the  regular  sailing  of 
three  slavers,  and  the  offer  of  the  ttse  of  the  foctoiy  pri- 
Mm,  appears  in  one  of  the  principal  Journals  of  the  United 
Sutes.  Its  proprietor  has  several  times  been  chosen 
printer  to  Congress,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  he  has  ever  lost  the  Vote  of  a  northern  member  Ibr 
this  proetitntion  of  his  columns. 

But  the  elimajt  of  infkmy  is  still  untold.  This  trade 
in  blood ;  this  buying,  imprisoning,  and  exporting  of  boys 
ud  girls  eig^it  years  old;  this  tearing  asunder  of  bus- 


I  bands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  is  all  legalized 
in  viftue  of  authority  delegated  hyCongreee  f  I  The  249th 
page  of  the  laws  of  the  city  of  Washington,  is  polluted 
by  the  fbllowing  enactment,  bearing  date  28th  July, 
1888  J— 

^  For  a  LTCEK9B  to  trade  or  traffic  in  slaves  for  profit, 
four  hundred  dollars.'' 

The  fbllowmg  is  from  the  *•  Anti-Slavery  Manual,**  p. 
114  !— 

One  of  the  private  prisons  in  Washington,  used  for 
keeping  slaves,  is  owned  by  W.  Robey,  who  is  also  en-' 
gaged  in  the  trade.  In  May  1834,  a  gentleman  visited 
it,  and  fell  into  conversation  with  the  overseer  of  the 
pen.  He  heard  the  clanking  of  chains  within  the  pen. 
"  Oh,**  said  the  overseer,  himself  a  slave,  **  I  have  seen 
fi;fty  or  seventy  slaves  taken  out  of  the  pen,  and  the  males 
chained  together  in  pairs,  and  drove  off  to  the  south  ; 
and  how  they  would  cry,  and  groan,  and  take  on,  and 
wring  their  hands,  but  the  driver  would  put  on  the  whip, 
and  tell  them  to  shut  up ;  so  that  they  would  go  off,  and 
bear  it  as  well  as  they  could." 

Franklin  and  Amfield  alone  shipped  to  New  Orleans, 
during  the  year  1835,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
not  less  than  one  thousand  slaves.  They  own  brigs  of 
about  160  to  200  tons  burthen,  running  regularly  every 
thirty  days,  during  the  trading  season,  to  New  Orleans, 
and  carrying  about  one  slave  to  the  ton. 

Facts  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  but  it  is  needless.  No  one  now  disputes  them^ 
though  many  still  vindicate  the  practices  exposed* 
They  become  like  the  pious  lady,  of  whom  we  read  in 
this  Report,  who  said, "  I  am  a  slave-holder,  and  t  glory 
in  it.**  The  advertisements  for  the  recovery,  dead  or 
altve^  of  runaway  slaves^  beat  the  above.  We  shall  give 
a  few  specimens  of  them  : — 

See  the  Newbem  f  North  CafoUnaJ  Spectator,  Janu- 
ary 5,  1838,  for  the  following  : — 

Ran  away,  from  the  subscriber,  a  negro  man,  named 
Sampson.  Should  he  resist  in  being  taken,  so  that  vio- 
lence is  necessary  to  arrest  him,  I  will  not  hold  any  per- 
son liable  for  damages  should  the  slave  be  killed. 

Enoch  Foy, 
Jones  County,  North  Carolina. 

From  the  Charleston  (South  Carolina  J  Courier,  Fe« 
bruary  20,  1836  :— 

Three  hundred  doUan  Reward, — tUn  away,  fh>m  the 
subscriber,  in  November  last,  his  two  negro  men,  named 
Billy  and  Pompey.  Billy  in  all  probability  may  resist ) 
in  that  event)  fifby  dollars  will  be  paid  for  his  bead. 

From  the  Neuiem  (North  Carolina  J  Spectator,  De- 
cember 2, 1836  ! — 

Two  hundred  dollars  Reward, — ^Ran  away,  from  the 
subscriber,  negro  Ben.,  also  one  by  the  name  of  Rigdon.  I 
will  give  the  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  of 
the  above  negroes,  or  for  the  killing  of  them,  so  that  I  can 
see  them,  W.  D.  Cobb. 

Some  of  the  scenes  depicted  in  the  Report  become 
almost  ludicrously  horrible.  They  resemble  the  wild 
mirth  of  the  maniac.  In  the  capital  of  Virginia,  a  tra- 
veller lately  witnessed  an  auction  of  slaves,  where  the 
eloquent  vender  absolutely  rivalled  Tattersall  in  a  similar 
walk,  if  brute  animals  may  be  substituted  fbr  immortal 
beings : — 

Monday  next,  at  9  A.it.,  at  pnblic  sale,  the  slaves  whose 
names  follow,  all  negroes  of  the  first  quality — ^namely, 
Betsy,  a  negro-woman,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  With 
her  cWld  Caesar,  three  years  old  :  an  excellent  cook, 
washer,  and  ironer  ;  Warranted  healthy.  Julia,  a  mu- 
latto girl,  aged  thirteen,  robust  and  active,  a  good  field- 
labourer  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  defect  in  the 
left  eye,  she  is  without  fkult.  •  *  *  "Let 
us  proceed,  gentlemen,'*  cried  the  seller  of  human  flesh, 
in  a  stentorian  voice ;  **  let  us  proceed— a  woman  fbr 
sale  1** 

^  An  excellent  wottan ;  not  a  fkult !  and  a  little  boy 
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in  the  bargain.  How  much  for  the  nfother  and  child — 
250  dollars ;  yery  well,  sir,  250  to  begin.  Some  one  has 
bid  250.  IVnly,  gentlemen,  they  sell  cattle  for  a  larger 
price  ;  250 1  look  at  thesci  eyes,  examine  these  limbs — 
shall  I  say  2601  Thanks,  gentlemen,  some  one  has  bid 
260.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  heard  275 ; — ^go  on,  gentle- 
men ;  I  haye  neyer  sold  such  a  bargain.  How  I  280  for 
the  best  cook,  the  best  washer,  and  the  best  dressmaker 
in  Virginia  1  Most  I  sell  her  for  the  miserable  price  of 
280  !  300 ;  two  gentlemen  haye  said  300.  Very  well, 
gentlemen ;  I  am  happy  to  see  you  begin  to  warm  a 
little.  Some  one  bid  310—310,  going— 330— 335 — 340 
— 340,  going.  Upon  my  honour,  genUemen,  it  is  indeed 
a  sacrifice  to  lose  so  good  a  cook ;  a  great  bargain  for 
340  dollars.  Reflect  upon  it  a  litUe,  and  do  not  forget 
there  is  a  little  boy  in  the  bargain/' 

Here  onr  auctioneer  was  interrupted  in  his  harangue 
by  one  of  his  customers,  a  man  whose  appearance  had 
inspired  me,  from  the  first  moment,  with  a  feeling  of 
horror,  and  who,  with  the  indifference  and  sang  froid  of 
an  assassin,  made  to  him  the  following  obseryation — 
^  As  for  the  negro  child,  it  is  good  for  nothing ;  it  is  not 
worth  a  day's  nourishment ;  and  if  I  haye  the  mother, 
I  will  giye  away  the  child  yery  quick ;  the  first  bidder 
will  be  able  to  haye  it  at  a  cheap  bargain/' 

I  glanced  at  the  unfortunate  mother,  anxious  to  see 
what  effect  this  barbarous  proposal  would  haye  upon 
her.  She  did  not  speak,  but  a  profound  sadness  was  im- 
pressed on  her  countenance.  The  little  innocent  which 
she  held  in  her  arms,  fixed  his  large  eyes  on  her,  as  if 
Buying;  "  Mamma,  why  do  you  weep !"  Then  he  turned 
towards  the  witnesses  of  this  heart-rending  scene,  with 
an  impression  that  seemed  to  ask,  what  they  had  done 
to  his  mother  to  make  her  weep  so  bitterly.  No,  neyer 
will  this  moment  oyer  escape  my  memory  ;  it  has  con- 
firmed me  for  all  my  life  in  the  horror  that  I  already 
felt  at  this  infamous  traffic.  The  auction  continued,  and 
finally  the  crier,  striking  a  heayy  blow  with  a  hammer, 

pronounced  the  award  to  Mr. ,  for  360  dollars. 

The  yictim  descended  from  the  table,  and  was  led  away 
by  the  purchaser.  The  other  slayes  were  sold  in  the 
same  manner  as  poor  Betsy.  Julia  was  sold  at  326 
dollars,  and  Augustus  at  105.  They  both  fell  to  the 
same  indiyidual  who  had  purchased  the  former  lot. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  yiew  of  the  American  internal 
slaye-trade  ;  a  system  fraught  with  outrages,  pollutions, 
and  woes  unutterable. 

We  shall  close  these  reyolting  and  ominous  details 
with  the  picture  of  a  dove-breeder  of  the  United  States, 
which  follows  some  remarks  on  the  brutal  and  debasing 
licentiousness  which  is  eyer  the  concomitant  of  slayery : — 

What  must  be  the  demoralizing,  the  brutalizing,  infiu- 
•nce  upon  slaye-holders,  of  being  habitually  engaged  in 
breeding  and  raitwg  human  beings  for  sale  1    Compared 


eyen  with  eotd-dritinfff  it  exceeds  inyileness.  While 
the  slaye-trader  only  buys  and  sells,  retaining  possession 
no  longer  than  till  he  can  reach  the  market,  the  breeder 
is  engaged  in  the  protracted  process  of  raiting  knman 
ttock,  He  selects  his  "  breeders" — ^he  encourages  licen- 
tiousness— ^he  rewards  amalgamation — ^he  punishes  ster- 
ility— ^he  coolly  calculates  upon  the  profits  of  fecundity 
— ^takes  yengeance  for  miscarriages — and  holds  mothers 
accountable  for  the  continued  Ufe  and  health  of  their 
ofbpring.  On  the  head  of  the  new-bom  child  he  sets 
its  Aiture  price.  He  trains  it  in  premeditated  igno- 
rance, he  feeds  it  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  he  feeds 
his  swine — for  the  shambles.  From  the  day  of  its  birth 
he  contemplates  the  hour  when  he  shall  separate  it  from 
the  mother  who  bore  it :  for  that  hour  of  yet  keener 
pangs  did  its  mother  pass  through  the  anguish  of  its 
birth.  When  that  hour  comes,  the  long-determined 
deed  is  done.  The  master  proceeds  about  it  deliberately 
— no  entroaties  or  tears  can  surprise  him  into  pity.  The 
mother's  frenzied  cry,  the  boy's  mute  look  of  despair,  moye 
him  not.  He  tears  them  asunder,  handcui&  the  yictim,  and 
consigns  him  to  the  eoul-drioer.  Who  can  doubt  whether, 
in  all  this  long  and  complicated  process  of  yillany,  there 
is  not  moro  to  sear  conscience,  blunt  sensibility,  and 
transform  man  into  a  demon, /or  more  than  can  be  found 
in  the  slaye  trade  itself  1  Does  the  trader  buy  f — the 
master  sells.  Does  the  trader  drive  men  and  women 
like  cattle  ! — the  master  breeds  them  like  cattle.  Does 
the  trader  separate  families  ! — ^the  master  does  the  same. 
Does  the  trader  sell  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  I — so  does 
the  master.  But  here  the  parallel  stops,  and  the  trans- 
oendant  yileness  of  the  master  towers  alone ;  for  while 
the  trader  deals  with  ttrangerSf  the  master  is  perpetrat- 
ing these  outrages  upon  those  whom  he  has  roared  from 
their  birth ;  in  some  cases  upon  the  companions  of  his 
own  boyhood — ^in  others  on  the  childron  of  the  woman — 
or,  perohance,  the  woman  herself  who  nursed  his  in- 
fancy— and  often,  worst  of  all,  on  his  own  qfipring. 

Need  we  ask  what  must  be  the  effects  of  sudi  prac- 
tices, steadily  pursued,  upon  the  slaye-holder's  heart  f 
And  there  is  his  wife,  who  liyes  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
conniyes  at  it,  and  co-operates  in  it — ^what  must  she  be- 
come ?  And  their  childron,  who  aro  the  playmates  of 
the  little  "  cattle,"  and  yet  aro  so  accustomed  to  seeing 
them  torn  fiK>m  their  parents  and  sold,  as  to  be  unmoyed 
by  their  cries !  What  proficients  must  they  become  in 
the  execrable  yillanies  of  the  husband  and  father  ! 

But  if  in  this  aspect  the  slaye-breeder  is  an  object  of 
just  abhorrence,  in  another  yiew  he  strongly  excites  onr 
pity ;  for  he  is  himself  the  yictim  of  fears  scarcely  lees 
harrowing  than  those  to  which  he  subjects  tiie  slaye. 
Hie  fears  haye  their  origin  in  the  danger  of  insurrec- 
tions. "  A  dreadful  sound  is  in  his  ears,"  which  no  he- 
roism can  hush,  which  will  not  be  wholly  silenced  by  the 
uproar  of  royelry,  and  which  breaks  oftoi  upon  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  in  tones  of  thunder. 
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Bbautt,  as  yet  unwedded — ^matrons  pu)^. 
With  smiling  households  blest — ^to  you  the  Muse^ 
In  royerent  homage,  thus  inscribes  her  song ; 
Her  song  that  tells  of  strange  mysterious  thhigs 
To  truth  pertaining,  such  as  gentle  hearts 
May  loye  to  know ;  and,  knowing,  treasure  deep 
In  their  fkir  memories.    No  loftier  meed 
Need  poet  ask  ;  and  I,  a  bard  unknown, 
Perohance  uncrodited,  yet,  ne'ertheless. 
Presuming  on  attention,  neyer  yet 
By  you  to  Poesy  denied,  begin :— • 

Some  centuries  since,  there  dwelt,  beside  the  Rhine, 
in  Cologne  city,  by  the  minster  there, 
A  fair  and  noble  lady,  o'er  whose  brow 


Three  years  of  Wedded  fifb  and  loye  had  past. 
And  left  her  childless ;  yet,  for  this,  her  lord. 
The  braye  Count  Albert,  loyed  her  not  the  less : 
But,  tender  husband,  as  he  was,  essayed 
To  soften  ills  high  Heayen  alone  may  cure. 

But,  sooth  to  say, 
This  fair  and  gentle  creature  longed  to  bear 
A  mother's  honoured  name  ;  and  oft,  with  tears, 
Low  bending  'fore  the  Holy  Virgin's  shrine. 
Like  Syrian  Rachel,  patriaroh  Jacob's  wife, 
Cried,  weeping — **  Giye  me  children,  or  I  die !" 
Thus  passed  i^e  many  a  day,  e'en  tUl  desire, 
Though  angel-pure,  unsatisfied,  had  spread 
The  marble's  paleness  on  her  loyely  cheek. 
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And  dimmed  the  brightness  of  her  radiant  eje : 
For  who  shall  tell,  save  woman,  woman's  heart, 
That,  childless,  longs  for  oflhpring  more  than  eurth^ 
Parch'd  by  the  summer,  doth  for  cooling  rain. 

Let  none  condemn  her.    Though  her  prayers  arose 
Awhile  unanswered,  Hearen's  withholding  hand 
Is  blest,  as  the  bestowing ;  nor  denies 
Fulfilment  to  our  wishes,  but  for  good. 

One  night,  while  slumber  sealed  her  tearful  eye 
And  gaye  her  bosom's  sorrow  to  repose, 
She  dreamt  that,  walking  by  the  riyer's  side, 
(Twis  in  the  flowery  season  of  the  Spring,) 
A  strain  of  richest  music  firom  the  skies 
Burst  sudden  on  her  ear ;  and,  as  she  stood. 
Deep-wondering  at  the  sound,  an  angel-band, 
Witii  palms  and  wreaths  of  liying  green,  drew  nigh. 
Aboye  tiiem,  on  a  cloud  of  purple  light. 
In  mijesty  serene,  the  Virgin  sat, 
Sweet-smUing,  and,  with  words  of  gracious  loye. 
Bide  her  approach  ;  then  placed  within  her  hand 
A  strange  mysterious  gift — a  human  skull. 
Prom  which  grew  roses  three,  in  choicest  bloom. 
Take  this,  the  Virgin  Mother  said,  and  know 
Thy  prayers  are  answered.    Woman  loyed,  farewell ! 
Then,  upward  rising,  slowly  disappeared. 

^  woke  yrith  fear,  and  to  her  husband  told 

The  awful  yision.    He,  with  not  less  fear. 

Heard  the  recital ;  and,  at  earliest  dawn, 

With  eare  opprest,  hied  to  the  hermitage 

That,  rock-built,  oyerlooks  the  country  round 

For  many  a  league,  and  to  the  holy  man. 

There  dwelling,  told  the  dream,  and  begged  his  skill 

It  to  interpret.    The  deep-thoughted  sage 

Heard  him  with  wonder,  and,  as  hermits  wont. 

With  prayer  beseeohed  the  gracious  ear  of  Heayen 

In  their  behalf ;  then,  rising  fh>m  his  knee. 

Like  one  with  truth  inspired,  to  Albert  said  : — 

This  dream  relates  to  death,  and  joys  beyond 

The  darksome  graye.    Now,  son,  my  counsel  take  : 

Prepare  thee  for  the  worst,  if  worse  that  be 

Which  is  high  blessedness  and  joy  supreme  : 

This  to  thy  wife  youchsafed  by  her  who  bore 

Uearen's  blessed  One,  is  not  foretold  in  yain. 

He  heard  with  sorrow — for  he  loyed  her  well ; 
Then  to  his  home  returned,  where,  bathed  in  tears. 
He  found  his  gentle  spouse,  and  cheered  her  heart 
With  other  words  than  those  the  hermit  told. 

Some  few  weeks  passed,  when,  on  his  wedding  day. 

Yearly  by  Albert  kept,  a  goodly  feast ; 

Whilst  in  his  lordly  halls  a  hundred  guests 

Assembled,  sat  and  quaffed  Enjoyment's  bowl. 

The  &ir  Genora  sudden  drooped  and  died ; 

Was  mourned  and  buried  ;  and  the  city  poured 

Her  thousands  to  behold  the  hearse  of  one 

So  loTed  and  honoured  :  for  her  dream  had  gained 

Attention  nniyersal,  and  her  name 

Was  numbered  yrith  the  blest.    I  need  not  tell 

How  Albert  sorrowed  :  gentle  hearts  will  frame 

His  wretched  state,  and  saye  the  sad  recital. 

^ow,  m  Cologne,  f^om  unremembered  time. 

It  was  a  custom,  and  it  may  be  yain, 

Bot  so  it  was,  that  eyery  matron  wore 

Her  wedding  ring  down  with  her  to  the  graye. 

1^  weU  the  sexton  knew, — a  sordid  wretch. 

Whose  cold  and  flinty  bosom  proof  to  fear, 

liuensible  to  pity,  and  the  tears 

With  which  sMicted  loye  bedews  the  dead, — 

^w  and  resolyed  to  gain.    There  are  who  deem 

"nte  dead  as  worthless,  yalueless,  and  yile ; 

But  he  was  one  who  robbed  them  in  the  tomb. 

As  nmg  the  minster  chimes  their  midnight  peal, 
iloomM  and  sweet,  the  onward  march  of  time, 


Forth  i^m  his  dwelling  near  the  robber  stole, 

Close-wrapt  and  cautious,  to  his  helpless  prey. 

Beneath  his  ample  cloak  a  coyered  utmp 

He  held  secure,  with  fitting  implements 

To  work  his  black  and  traitorous  design. 

Reach'd  now  the  portal  of  the  holy  place, 

He  stood  attentiye,  lest  some  straggler  near 

Might  spy  his  motion  and  the  watch  alarm. 

So  stands  the  wolf  beside  the  fleecy  fold. 

To  scent  if  shepherds  by  their  charge  abide  : 

They  absent,  o'er  the  pales  the  monster  springs^ 

And  bears  his  prize,  some  hapless  lamb^  away. 

All  silent  slept  the  city ;  not  a  sound 

Broke  on  his  ear  of  reyelry  or  grief ; 

The  watch  ww  slumbering,  or  perchance  retired ; 

And  so,  assured  of  secrecy,  he  turned 

The  key,  and,  entering,  left  the  door  unlocked. 

Down  the  long,  dark,  and  narrow  aisles  he  trod^ 
Still  hung  yrith  sables  for  the  honoured  dead ; 
By  pictures  rich,  f^om  which  deyoutest  saints 
Frowned  sternly  on  his  sacrilege  abhorred ; 
By  sculptured  marbles,  f^m  whose  Ufe-like  forms 
Looks,  more  than  human,  seemed  to  cry,  ^  Forbear !" 
Unmoyed,  nnterrifled,  he  past,  and  sought 
IUhe  stairs  descending  to  the  yaults  beneath, 
Within  whose  darkness  drear  and  desolate 
The  sad  remains  of  many  an  age  reposed 
On  massy  shelyes  of  cold,  damp,  dripping  stone — • 
Age,  youth,  and  beauty  in  their  cofiftns  lay  ; 
Some  fresh  as  yesterday,  whilst  others  fkll'n 
Beneath  Corruption's  hand,  to  sight  disclosed. 
Their  bare  and  bleachfe'd  bones.    Bidi  burghers  here 
Lay  rotting  in  their  pride  municipal ; 
Whilst  high  aboye,  as  though  in  mockery. 
Black  tattered  banners  and  escutcheons  told 
Of  doughty  chiefs  who  fought  in  Palestine — 
Their  warring  'gainst  the  Saracen,  what  time 
Enthusiast  Peter  roused  the  Christian  world 
From  apathy  supine  to  frantic  rage. 
And  led  her  myriads  to  the  Asian  shore. 
Ignobly  there  to  suffer  and  to  <Ue. 

Heedless  of  all,  unfearing,  undismayed — 

For  gloomy  death  is  guilt's  security — 

He  onward  passed,  with  firm  determined  step. 

To  where,  within  ihe  furthermost  recess. 

Beneath  an  empty  niche,  €renora  lay  ; 

Upon  an  antique  tomb,  so  old  they  say, 

As  is  the  minster,  they  had  placed  the  dead  : 

It  was  the  founder's ;  and  upon  the  stone 

The  sculptor's  hand  had  traced  this  simple  line — 

**  I  deep  to  be  awakened ;"  and  no  more. 

Here  stopped  the  guilty  wretch,  and  straight  prepared 

To  gain  the  object  of  his  black  design. 

High  in  the  niche  he  set  the  blazing  lamp. 

Threw  by  his  cloak,  and  from  the  coffin  plucked 

The  wreath  of  roses  which  her  husband  fond 

Had  placed  there  in  memorial  of  his  loye  ; 

Unscrewed  the  lid,  and  from  her  finger  drew 

The  pledge  and  promise  of  unbroken  yows  ; 

Unbroke  of  all  saye  by  destroying  Death. 

And  now  his  hasty  hand  had  weU-nigh  closed 

The  rich-wrought  chest  for  oyer,  when  his  eye 

Caught  the  bright  glitter  of  a  golden  chain 

That,  fh>m  her  pale  and  loyely  neck,  fell  down 

Upon  her  bosom,  ending  with  a  cross, — 

The  symbol  of  her  fkith  ;  for,  when  she  died, 

Her  weeping  husband  gaye  her  to  the  graye 

With  all  her  jewels.    ''  Ha  !"  the  robber  cried. 

As  he  beheld  the  unexpected  prize, 

''Shall  this  inherit  darkness  1"  and  anew 

Prepared  him  for  more  spoil,  and  straight  remoyed 

The  garnished  lid  that  to  taU  yiew  disclosed 

The  stm,  cold,  breathless,  pale,  and  helpless  dead. 

Oh,  sight  to  melt  a  fiend  !  and  fVom  his  heart 

Force  out  compassion,  ineffectual  here. 

AH  other  rices  haye  their  estimate 

Still  measured  by  repletion,  more  or  less ; 
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Last  pall3  in  his  pAsaeBaion ;  Hatred's  foot 

Stamps  not  for  e?er  on  her  prostrate  foe  ; 

And  e'en  Reyengej  red-e^ed,  malignant,  stays 

His  bntchery  when  Horror  cries^ "  No  more  I" 

But  Ayarioe  is  like  the  hungry  graTe, 

Insatiable,  remorseless  !  and  the  wretch 

Who  there  stands  craving  is  her  vilest  slave. 

What  is  to  him  the  helplessness  of  deathf 

And  what  to  him  that  coffined  angel  there ! 

He  sees  not,  hears  not,  though  the  sweetest  flower 

That  ever  bloomed  in  life's  fair  garden  lies 

Outstretched  and  perished — ^beautifhl  she  looked 

As  chiselled  marble  ere  the  breath  of  Time 

Hath  blown  upon  its  loveliness,  and  dimmed 

The  virgin  freshness  of  its  faultless  fonp. 

Her  long  fair  hair,  in  twining  ringlets,  fell 

Down  round  her  shoulders,  and,  to  fancy,  seemed 

Like  com  bespread  with  dew-drops,  ere  the  sun 

Hath  called  the  glittering  sparkles  to  the  skies. 

For  here  and  there,  about  her  silky  locks. 

Were  wreathed  pearls  shining,  yea,  the  very  samo 

That  graced  her  spousals,  when  the  hoary  h^ad 

Of  age  attendant  whispered,  **  Never  yet 

Have  I  till  now  beheld  so  fair  a  bride  !" 

And  straightway  blessed  her,  yea,  %Dd  she  was  blessed. 

But  to  our  story  : — In  his  eager  haste 
To  seize  the  gold,  the  villain  overthrew 
The  coffin  lid,  that  on  the  hollow  floor 
Sounded  like  thunder,  when  the  angry  gedi 
Take  cognizance  of  sin,  and  through  the  vaults, 
Beneath  and  round  him,  echoing  long  and  load. 
Wakened  the  dead  ;  (so  seeming  ;)  and  her  eye 
Fell  on  the  wretch  that  olose  beside  her  stood, 
Unconscious  of  his  objeet  and  her  fate ! 

But  he,  the  robber  of  the  gvave,  writhed,  shrunk. 

And  reeled,  by  terror  smitten,  to  the  door  ; 

And,  rushing  headlong  up  the  darkened  stairs. 

Struck  his  bare  brow  against  a  jutting  stone, 

Pillar,  or  buttress,  of  the  edifice  ; 

Thence,  stunned  and  staggering,  down  the  marble  steps 

Rolled  on  the  floor  a  bleeding,  lifeless  corpse. 

Some  say  heaven  smote  him  with  her  vengeful  flres, 

A  monument  of  sacrilege  abhorred  ; 

For  they  who  found  him  on  the  morrow  told 

His  face  was  blackened,  as  by  lightning  scathed. 

As  his  clenched  hand  still  held  the  wedding  ring. 

And  now,  as  flrom  a  dream,  the  buried  woke, 
Arose,  threw  off  her  grave  clothes,  seized  the  lanip 
That  still  burnt  brightly  in  the  niche  above, 
And  left  the  vanlt  to  darkness  and  to  death. 

Meanwhile,  within  his  hall,  her  sorrowing  lord 
Sat  waiting  for  the  morrow's  rising  sun. 
To  leave  Cologne  for  ever :  grief  his  heart 
Had  wasted  utteriy,  and  on  his  brow 
Stamped  the' dark  image  of  the  fiend,  Despair ; 
And,  whilst  his  faithftil  servants  mourned  their  loss. 
And  strove,  in  vain,  to  comfort  their  dear  lord, 
He,  all  absorbed  in  sorrow,  restless  rose 
And  paced  the  sounding  floor  ;  and  now  he  drew 
Towards  the  lattice,  whose  sight  overlooked 
The  not  far  distant  pile,  within  whose  walls 
His  life  and  love  in  death's  embraces  lay. 

Lured  by  the  night — for  sorrow  ever  loves 
Her  shades  congenial — ^he  his  mansion  left. 
And,  onattended,  wandered  on  to  where 


The  cemetery  of  the  minster  spread 
Its  fhll  green  bosom  to  the  shining  moen  ; 
And,  entering  on  its  path,  he  stood  beside 
A  monument  on  whidi  creative  Art 
Had  pbibced  a  lesson  for  the  sons  of  Grief ; 
For  there,  erect,  sweet-smiling  Virtue  stoo4| 
And  pointed  drooping  Sorrow  to  the  skies  \ 
Whilst  Hope,  her  fair  attending  minister, 
Beguiled  his  pains,  and  ohi4  away  his  fiears. 

There,  as  the  mourner  stood,  with  tearfU  eje 

Fixed  on  the  portal  of  that  holy  place, 

He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw — ^for  grief  is  norae 

To  strange  imaginations,  true  and  fiilse — 

A  flgure,  like  an  angel,  from  the  door 

Step  out  in  the  broi^  moonlight,  gaze  aronnd, 

Then  rush  close  past  him  down  the  avenue  i 

All  noiselessly  her  hasty  footsteps  fell 

As  snow  upon  the  waters,  and  as  swift 

As  flashing  light  she  vanished  from  his  view. 

Deep-wondering  and  amazed,  awhile  he  stood 

To  see  who  next  might  follow  ;  for  he  deemed 

That  fiDrm  divine  h^  fltting  company. 

Guardian,  or  guide  angelic  ;  but  no  more 

Spirit  or  angel  from  the  portal  came. 

Amaz'd,  yet  undismayed — ^for  sorrow  knows 

No  fear  when  all  she  loves  is  lost — ^he  stood 

Awhile  deep  musing,  then  towards  his  home 

He  turned,  and  slowly  left  the  sacred  plaee  ; 

And  now,  whilst  yet  afar,  his  eye  descried 

His  late  dark  mansion  lit  with  many  a  lighti 

As  though  for  Joy's  espousals,  and  his  ear 

Caught  the  slrange  sounds  of  frantic  merriment. 

Wild  laughter's  gathering  voice,  and  sobs,  and  shrieks, 

And  sounds  of  footsteps  hurrying  to  and  fro  ; 

Doubting  which,  he  siands,  and  questions  much 

If  all  be  not  a  dream,  until  renewed| 

Out  bursts  afresh  the  frantio  echoing  cries. 

Quick  uttered  and  repeated.    On  he  flew. 

By  anger  flrm  and  indignation*  flred^ 

Towards  the  door,  whose  entrance,  wide  agape, 

Told  sight,  as  well  as  hearing,  the  abuse 

Of  misplaced  confidence  and  trust  betrayed. 

Not  long  debate  asks  punishment,  when  wrong 

Is  able  to  redress,  so  in  he  ran. 

Drew  his  bright  sword,  and  rushed  amid  the  throng. 

Not  he  who  saw  (Ezekiel,  prophet  holy)  in  the  walls 
Of  God's  own  temple,  black  idolatry, 
When  Israel's  elders  to  the  Towers  obeoare 
Of  Moab  burnt  their  incense,  wilder  stood. 
Or  suffered  more  amazement ;  there,  as  round 
Her  fttintio  maidens  stood,  or  knelt,  or  lay — 
For  joy  wears  aspects  strange  and  various — 
Sat  his  own  dear  Genera,  clad  as  when 
She  died  within  his  arms,  or  seemed  to  die, 
Down  from  his  outstretched  arm  his  gleaming  sword 
Fell  to  the  ground,  and  hurrying,  staggering  mi, 
O'ercome  by  glad  astonishment,  he  sonl^ 
Full  mute  and  senseless,  at  the  lost  one's  feet. 


Pass  we  his  quick  recovery,  to  tell 
Their  Joyous  greeting*  like  as  when  above 
Death-sundered  spirits  meet,  whilst  welcome  fills 
The  starry  courts  of  heaven.    The  coming  day 
Beheld  them  kneeling  at  the  altar's  base. 
Afresh  united  ;  and  Sie  Virgin's  gift, 
Symbolical  of  life  from  death,  was  shown 
In  three  fair  babes,  the  lUses  of  her  drean^ 
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About  a  twelvemontli  since,  Mr.  Carlyle  deliv- 
eml  six  lecturen  in  Lon<Ion,  of  which  Uie  theme 
wa0  Great  Men ;  the  Greatest  Men  that  hare  illus- 
trated the  human  race.  To  methodise  hie  suhjeet, 
he  chose,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  Hero  as 
a  DiTuiity,  the  northern  Odin  forming  the  type^ 
a  penonage  whose  existence  is  so  piohlematicfd  as 
easily  to  admit  of  mystidsm  and  conjeetural  spe- 
culation. In  the  second  lecture,  the  Hero  is  con- 
sidered as  a  Prophet ;  and  Mahomet  is  the  speci- 
men selected :  not  the  vulgar  Mahound,  Terma- 
gant, Antichrist— or  other  Incarnation  of  the  Evil 
Principle,  of  Christendom  ;  but  a  noble  personage, 
fiill  of  all  great  and  heroie  qualitiei^  whom  Mr. 
Carlyle,  fervently  admiring  himself  would  almosi 
perraade  his  readers  to  worship.  It  is  true  that, 
in  a  subsequent  lecture,  he  escpresses  some  doubts 
and  misgivings  about  the  genuine  character  of  the 
Prophet-Hero  ;  but  luckily  they  did  not  occur 
sooner,  as  that  would  have  spoiled  the  effect  of  the 
lecture,  which,  as  it  stands,  is  highly  stimulating. 
The  Hero  is  next  considered  as  a  Poet — the  ex- 
amples being,  Dante  and  Shakspbarb  ;  of  whom 
the  most  definite  thing  said  is,  *^  As  in  Homer  we 
may  construe  old  Greece,  so  in  Shakspeare  and 
Bante,  after  thousands  of  years,  what  our  modem 
Europe  was  in  Faith  and  Practice  will  still  be  le- 
gible. Dante  has  given  us  the  Faith,  or  soul ; 
Shakspeare,  in  a  not  less  noble  way,  has  given  us 
the  Practice,  or  body.  This  latter  also  we  were 
to  have ;  a  man  was  sent  for  it,  the  man  Shak- 
speare  The  Christian  Faith,  which 

was  the  theme  of  Dante's  song,  had  produced  this 
practical  life,  which  Shakspeare  was  to  sing." 
This  refers  to  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  **the  chival- 
T)'-way  of  life." 

The  Hero  as  Priest,  or  rather  as  a  fteformer, 
is  treated  of  in  the  characters  of  Luther  and  ILnox ; 
the  first  of  whom  is  considered  as  a  Hero  Indeed, 
one  on  whom  the  destinies  of  the  whole  world 
rested.  There  is  deep  moral  grandeur  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  is  moreover,  like  all  the  lec- 
turer's best  tilings,  plainly  and  directly  spoken ; — 

The  Diet  of  Worms,  Lather's  appearance  there  on  the 
nth  of  April,  1521,  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
Kene  m  Modem  European  History  ;  the  point,  indeed, 
from  whieh  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  dvUisation 
takes  its  rise.  After  multiplied  negotiations,  disputations, 
it  had  come  to  this.  The  young  Emperor  Charles  Fifth, 
with  all  the  Princes  of  Germany,  Papal  nuncios,  digni- 
taries spiritual  and  temporal,  are  assembled  there ;  Luther 
is  to  appear  and  answer  Ibr  himself,  whether  he  will 
reeani  or  not.  The  world's  pomp  and  power  sits  there 
o&  this  hand  :  on  that,  stands  up  for  6od*s  Truth,  one 
i&ia,  Httos  Luther  the  poor  miner's  Son.  Friends  had 
rnninded  him  of  Huss,  advised  him  not  to  go ;  he  would 
aot  be  advised.  A  large  company  of  friends  rode  oat  to 
awet  him,  with  still  more  earnest  warnings ;  he  aoswersd, 
'^Were  tiiere  as  many  Devils  in  Worms  as  there  an 
voo^tflet,  I  would  on.'*  The  people,  on  the  monow,  as 
he  went  to  the  Hall  of  the  IMet,  crowded  the  windows 
ud  hotuetops,  some  of  them  calling  out  to  him.  In  solemn 
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words,  not  to  recant:  ^Whosoever  denieth  me  before 
men !"  they  cried  to  him, — as  in  a  kind  of  solemn  petition 
and  adjuration.  Was  it  not  in  reality  our  petition  too, 
the  petition  of  the  whole  world,  lying  in  dark  bondage 
of  soul,  paralysed  under  a  black  spectral  Nightmare  and 
triple-hatted  Chimera,  calling  itself  Father  in  Gh)d,  and 
what  not  t  **  Free  us ;  it  rests  with  thee ;  desert  us  not  {" 
Luther  did  not  desert  us.  His  speech,  of  two  hours, 
distinguished  itself  by  its  respeetnil,  wise  and  honest 
tone ;  submissive  to  whatsoever  could  lawMly  claim 
Bubmission,  not  submissive  to  any  more  than  that.  His 
writings,  he  said,  were  partly  his  own,  partly  derived 
from  the  Word  of  Grod.  As  to  what  was  Ms  own,  human 
infirmity  entered  into  it ;  ui^arded  anger,  blindness, 
many  things  doubtless  which  it  were  a  blessing  for  him 
could  he  abolish  altogether.  But  as  to  what  stood  on 
sound  truth  and  the  Word  of  God,  he  could  not  recant 
it.  How  could  he  I  ^  Confute  me,"  he  concluded,  **  by 
proofr  of  Scripture,  or  else  by  plain  just  arguments  :  I 
cannot  recant  otherwise.  For  it  is  neither  safe  nor 
prudent  to  do  aught  against  conscience.  Here  stand  I ; 
I  can  do  n6  other :  God  assist  me  I" — It  is,  as  we  say, 
the  greatest  moment  in  the  Modem  Histoiy  of  Men. 
Engush  Puritanism,  England  and  its  Parliaments,  Ame- 
ricas, and  vast  work  these  two  centuries ;  French  Revo- 
lution, Europe  and  its  work  everywhere  at  present :  the 
germ  of  it  all  lay  there :  had  Luther  in  that  moment 
done  other,  it  had  all  been  otherwise  1  The  European 
World  was  asking  him  :  Am  I  to  sink  ever  lower  into 
falsehood,  stagnant  putrescence,  loathsome  accursed 
death  ;  or,  wi£  whatever  paroxysm,  to  cast  the  flils$« 
hoods  out  of  me,  and  be  cured  and  live  t 

John  Knox  aQd  tus  labonrsy  are  somewhat  at  a 
discount  just  now,  when  we  are  hearing  on  every 
side  of  a  *^  too  much  reformation,"  and  *^  ultra* 
Protestantism ;"  and  though  the  passage  we  mean 
to  cite  is  not  equal,  either  in  prigi^a^ty,  or  in  racy 
and  peculiar  Carlylism  to  much  of  the  Lectures, 
we  select  it  partly  to  serve  our  own  purpose. 
The  lecturer  is  speaking  of  Puritanism.  a|id  pic- 
turesquely describing  the  embarkation  of  the  pilr 
griv^  Fal^$  in  the  Moj/flowtri'-n' 

These  men,  I  think,  had  a  work  I  The  weak  thing, 
weaker  than  a  child,  becomes  strong  one  day,  if  it  be  a 
true  thing.  Puritanism  was  only  despicable,  laughable 
then ;  but  nobody  ean  manage  to  laugh  at  it  now.  fhui- 
tanism  has  get  weapons  and  sinews ;  it  has  fire-arms, 
war-navies  ;  it  has  ounning  in  its  ten  fingers,  strength  in 
its  right  arm:  it  can  steer  ships,  foil  forests,  remove 
mountains  \ — ^it  is  one  cf  the  strongest  things  under  this 
sun  at  present  I 

In  the  history  of  Scotland  too,  I  can  find  properiy  but 
one  epoch :  we  may  say,  it  contains  nothing  of  world- 
interest  at  all  but  this  Reformation  by  Knox.  A  poor 
barren  oountry,  fhll  of  continual  broils,  dissensions, 
massaerings  ;  a  people  in  the  last  state  of  rudeness  and 
destitution,  little  better  perhaps  than  Ireland  at  this 
day.  Hungry  fierce  barons,  not  so  much  as  able  to  form 
any  arrangement  with  each  other  lum  to  divide  what 
they  fleeced  from  these  poor  drudges 

This  that  Knox  did  for  his  Nation,  I  say,  we  may  really 
call  a  resurrection  as  from  death.  It  was  not  a  smooth 
business  ;  but  it  was  welcome  surely,  aad  cheap  at  that 
price,  had  it  been  for  rougher.  On  the  whole,  cheap  at 
any  price  ) — as  lifo  is.  The  people  began  to  Uw :  they 
needed  first  of  all  to  do  that,  at  what  cost  and  costs  so- 
ever, fiootoh  Literature  and  Thought,  Scotch  Industry; 
James  Watt,  David  Hume,  Walter  Soott,  Robert  Burns : 
I  find  Knox  and  the  Reformation  acting  In  the  heart's 
core  of  every  one  of  these  persons  and  phenomena  $  I  find 
that  without  the  Reformation  they  would  not  have  been. 
Or  what  of  Scotlaad  t  The  Puritanism  of  Seotlaad  be- 
came that  of  England,  ci  New  England.    A  tumult  in 
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the  High  Church  of  Edinhurgh  spread  into  a  uniyersal 
battle  and  struggle  oyer  all  these  realms  ;  — ^there  came 
out,  after  fifty  years  struggling,  what  we  all  call  the 
*  Gloriotu  Revolution,'  a  Habeas-Corptu  Act,  Free  Par- 
liaments, and  much  else  ! — Alas,  is  it  not  too  true  what 
we  said.  That  many  men  in  the  van  do  always,  like  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  march  into  the  ditch  of  Schwiednitz,  and 
fill  it  up  with  their  dead  bodies,  that  the  rear  may  pass 
over  them  dry-shod,  and  gain  the  honour !  How  many 
earnest  rugged  Cromwells,  Knoxes,  poor  Peasant  Coye- 
nanters,  wrestling,  battling  for  yery  life,  in  rough  miry 
places,  have  to  struggle,  and  sufier,  and  fall,  greatly 
censured,  ^emireti,— -before  a  beautiful  Keyolution  of 
Eighty-eight  can  step  over  them  in  official  pumps  and 
silk-stockings,  yrith  uniyersal  three-times-three  I 

It  seems  to  me  hard  measure  that  this  Scottish  man, 
now  after  three  hundred  years,  should  haye  to  plead 
like  a  culprit  before  the  world  ;  intrinsically  for  haying 
been,  in  such  way  as  it  was  then  possible  to  be,  the  bravest 
of  all  Scotchmen  1  Had  he  been  a  poor  Half-and-half, 
he  could  have  crouched  into  the  comer,  like  so  many 
others  ;  Scotland  had  not  been  delivered  ;  and  Knox 
had  been  without  blame.  He  is  the  one  Scotchman  to 
whom^  of  all  others,  his  country  and  the  world  owe  a 
debt.  He  has  to  plead  that  Scotland  would  forgive  him 
for  having  been  worth  to  it  any  million '  unblameable' 
Scotchmen  that  need  no  forgiveness  !  He  bared  his 
breast  to  the  battle  ;  had  to  row  in  IVench  galleys, 
wander  forlorn  in  exile,  in  clouds  and  storms ;  was  cen- 
sured, shot  at  through  his  windows ;  had  a  right  sore 
fighting  life :  if  this  world  were  his  place  of  recompense, 
he  had  made  but  a  bad  venture  of  it.  I  cannot  apologize 
for  Knox.  To  him  it  is  very  indiflTerent,  these  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more,  what  men  say  of  him. 
But  we,  having  got  above  all  those  details  of  his  battle, 
and  living  now  in  clearness  on  the  fhiits  of  his  victory, 
we  for  our  own  sake  ought  to  look  through  the  rumours 
and  controversies  enveloping  the  man,  into  the  man 
himself. 

For  one  thing,  I  will  remark  that  this  post  of  Prophet 
to  his  Nation  was  not  of  his  seeking  ;  Knox  had  lived 
forty  years  quietly  obscure,  before  he  became  conspicuous. 

Our  primary  characteristic  of  a  Hero,  that  he  is  sincere, 
applies  emphatically  to  Knox.  It  is  not  denied  anywhere 
that  this,  whatever  might  be  his  other  qualities  or  faults, 
is  among  the  truest  of  men.  With  a  singular  instinct  he 
holds  to  the  truth  and  fact ;  the  truth  alone  is  there  for 
him,  the  rest  a  mere  shadow  and  deceptive  nonentity. 
•  ••■•• 

He  is  an  instance  to  us  how  a  man,  by  sincerity  itself, 
becomes  heroic  :  it  is  the  grand  gift  he  has.  We  find  in 
Knox  a  good  honest  intellectual  talent,  no  transcendent 
one  ; — a  narrow,  inconsiderable  man,  as  compared  with 
Luther  :  but  in  heartfelt  instinctive  adherence  to  truth, 
in  nncerity,  as  we  say,  he  has  no  superior  ;  nay,  one 
might  ask.  What  equal  he  has  I  The  heart  of  him  is  of 
the  true  Prophet  cast.  ^  He  lies  there,"  said  the  Earl 
of  Morton  at  his  grave,  ^  who  never  feared  the  &ce  of 
man."  He  resembles,  more  than  any  of  the  modems,  an 
Old-Hebrew  Prophet.  The  same  inflexibility,  intoler- 
ance, rigid  narrow-looking  adherence  to  God's  trath, 
stem  rebuke  in  the  name  of  God  to  all  that  forsake  trath : 
an  Old-Hebrew  Prophet  in  the  guise  of  an  Edinburgh 
Minister  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  We  are  to  take 
him  for  that ;  not  require  him  to  be  other. 

Knox's  conduct  to  Queen  Mary,  the  harsh  visits  he 
used  to  make  in  her  own  palace,  to  reprove  her  there, 
have  been  much  commented  upon.  Such  cruelty,  such 
coarseness  fills  us  with  indignation.  On  reading  the 
actual  narrative  of  the  business,  what  Knox  said,  and 
what  Knox  meant,  I  must  say  one's  tragic  feeling  is 
rather  disappointed.  They  are  not  so  coarse,  these 
speeches  ;  they  seem  to  me  about  as  fine  as  the  circum- 
stances would  permit  1  Knox  was  not  there  to  do  the 
courtier ;  he  came  on  another  errand.  Whoever,  reading 
these  colloquies  of  his  with  the  Queen,  thinks  they  are 
vulgar  insolences  of  a  plebeian  priest  to  a  delicate  high 
lady,  mistakes  the  purport  and  essence  of  them  altogether. 
It  was  unfortunately  not  possible  to  be  polite  with  the 


Queen  of  Scotland,  unless  one  proved  untrae  to  the 
Nation  and  Cause  of  Scotland.  A  man  who  did  not  ynsh 
to  see  the  land  of  his  birth  made  a  hunting-field  for 
intriguing  ambitious  Guises,  and  the  Cause  of  God 
trampled  under  foot  of  Falsehoods,  Formulas,  and  the 
Devil's  Cause,  had  no  method  of  making  himself  agree- 
able I  ''  Better  that  women  weep,"  said  Morton,  ^  than 
that  bearded  men  be  forced  to  weep."  Knox  was  the 
constitutional  opposition-party  in  Scotland  :  the  Nobles 
of  the  country,  called  by  their  station  to  take  that  post, 
were  not  found  in  it ;  Knox  had  to  go,  or  no  one.  The 
hapless  Queen  ;— but  the  still  more  hapless  Country,  if 
ahs  were  made  happy  1  Mary  herself  was  not  witiiont 
sharpness  enough,  among  her  other  qusJities  :  *^  Who  are 
you,"  said  she  once,  ^  Uutt  presume  to  school  the  nobles 
and  sovereign  of  this  realm !" — **  Madam,  a  subject  bom 
within  the  same,"  answered  he.  Reasonably  answered  ! 
If  the '  subject'  have  trath  to  speak,  it  is  not  the '  subject's' 
footing  that  will  fail  him  here. 

We  are  tempted  to  go  farther,  but  redst.  It  is 
enough  that  the  appreciation  of  the  Reformer  is, 
in  our  opinion,  as  just,  as  the  Vindication  is  tii- 
umphant.  Knox  is  accused  of  wishing  to  set  up  a 
Theocrat^  in  Scotland  ;  but,  then,  it  was  not  a  des- 
potism of  Synods  and  Assemblies  that  he  meant 
by  "  Thy  kingdom  came.*' 

He  did  mean  that  Kings  and  Prime  Ministers,  and  all 
manner  of  persons,  in  public  or  private,  diplomatising  or 
whatever  else  they  might  be  doing,  should  walk  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  understand  that  this  was 
their  Law,  supreme  over  all  laws.  He  hoped  once  to 
see  such  a  thing  realized  ;  and  the  Petition,  Thy  King- 
dom come,  no  longer  an  empty  word.  He  was  sore 
grieved  when  he  saw  greedy  worldly  Barons  clutdL 
hold  of  the  Church's  property  ;  when  he  expostulated 
that  it  vras  not  secular  property,  that  it  was  spiritual 
property,  and  should  be  turned  to  true  churchly  uses, 
education,  schools,  worship. 

The  Hero  as  a  Man  of  Letters,  is  represented  by 
Johnson,  Burns,  and  RoussE.iu ;  ana  as  a  E^ing, 
by  Cromwell  and  Napoleon.  Of  Cromwell,  the 
Lecturer  is  neither  the  advocate  nor  apologist. 
There  is,  according  to  him,  nothing  to  extenuate, 
nothing  to  vindicate.  Cromwell  should  not  hare 
been  other  than  he  was,  or  done  other  than  he 
did ;  not  that  the  end  justified  the  means,  but  that 
the  means  also  were  right.  "  Free  parliament," 
^'  right  of  election,"  and  all  such  ^*  constitutional 
formulas,"  are  regarded  with  contempt ;  and  might 
becomes  right  in  ''  the  Hero  as  a  ICing."  Yet  even 
this  estimate  of  the  great  Regicide  and  Usurper  is 
error  on  the  good  side. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  often  spoken  of  Bums,  and 
never  better  than  when  of  him,  or  than  here  ;  and 
with  all  those  crank  sayings  that  are  repeated,  and 
re-repeated,  till  one  becomes  a  little  tired  withal, 
iteration  on  this  theme  never  wearies.  But  John- 
son is  a  fresher  topic;  and  there  is  less  exagge- 
ration either  in  the  sentiments  or  the  language 
in  which  Johnson  and  Bums  are  described,  than  in 
the  portraits  of  the  more  illustrious  heroes. 

As  for  Johnson,  I  have  always  considered  ihim  to  be, 
by  nature,  one  of  our  great  English  souls.  A  strong 
and  noble  man  ;  so  much  left  undeveloped  in  him  to  the 
last:  in  a  kindlier  element  what  might  he  not  have 
been^ — Poet,  Priest,  sovereign  Ruler  I  On  the  whole,  a 
man  must  not  complain  of  hk '  element,'  of  his  ^  time,'  or 
the  like  ;  it  is  tlmftless  work  doing  so.  His  time  is 
bad  :  well  then,  he  is  there  to  make  it  better  ! — John- 
son's youth  was  poor,  isolated,  hopeless,  very  miserable. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that,  in  any  the  f^ 
vourablest  outward  circumstances,  Johnson's  life  could 
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hftTe  been  other  than  a  painful  one.  The  world  might 
hare  hsd  more  of  profitable  tBork  out  of  him,  or  less  ;  but 
his  4bri  against  the  world's  work  could  neyer  have  been 
a  H^i  one.  Nature,  in  return  for  his  nobleness,  had 
said  to  him.  Lire  in  an  element  of  diseased  sorrow. 
Naj,  pefhapa  the  sorrow  and  tiie  nobleness  were  inti- 
mately and  eyen  inseparably  connected  with  each  other. 
At  all  eyents,  poor  Johnson  had  to  go  about  girt  with 
continual  hypcKshondria,  physical  and  spiritual  pain, 
like  a  Hercules  with  the  burning  Nessus'-shirt  on  him, 
which  shoota  in  on  him  dull  incurable  misery :  the 
Nessus'-abirt  not  to  be  stript  off,  which  is  his  own 
natural  skin  !  In  this  manner,  he  had  to  liye.  Figure 
him  there,  witli  his  scrofulous  diseases,  with  his  great 
greedy  heart,  and  unspeakable  chaos  of  thoughts  ; 
stalking  mounifiil  as  a  stranger  in  this  Earth ;  eagerly 
deyoniiag  what  spiritual  thing  he  could  come  at :  school^ 
languages  and  otiier  merely  grammatical  stuff,  if  there 
were  nothing  better  I  The  largest  soul  that  was  in  sJl 
England  ;  and  proyision  made  for  it  of  *  fourpence 
halfpenny  a  day.  Yet  a  giant  inyineible  soul ;  a  true 
nan's.  One  remembers  always  that  story  of  the  shoes 
at  Ozibrd :  the  rough,  seamy-fkced,  rawboned  College 
Serfitor  stalking  about,  in  winter-season,  with  his  shoes 
worn  out ;  how  the  charitable  Grentleman  Commoner 
secretly  places  a  new  pair  at  his  door ;  and  the  raw- 
boned  Seryitor,  lifting  them,  looking  at  tiiem  near,  with 
his  dim  eyes,  with  what  thoughts, — ^pitches  them  out  <^ 
window  I  Wet  feet,  mud,  f^ost,  hunger  or  what  you 
will ;  but  not  beggary :  we  cannot  stand  beggary  1 
Rode  stubborn  self-help  here ;  a  whole  world  of  squalor, 
ndeness,  oonftiBed  misery  and  want,  yet  of  nobleness 
and  maitfiilness  withal.  It  is  a  type  of  the  man's  life, 
this  pitching  away  of  the  shoes.  An  original  man  ; — 
not  a  secondhand,  borrowing  or  begging  man.  Let  us 
stand  on  our  own  basis,  at  any  rate  I  On  such  shoes  as 
we  ooiselyes  can  get.  On  frost  and  mud,  if  you  will, 
bat  honestly  on  ^t ; — on  the  reality  and  substance 
which  Nature  giyes  us,  not  on  tiie  semblaiice,  on  the 
thing  she  has  giyen  another  than  us  ! — 

In  the  following  remarks  on  Johnson's  style, 
Mr.  Carlyle  jnakes  at  once  the  apology  of  his  Hero 
and  himselff : — 

They  are  mneere  words,  those  of  his  ;  he  means  things 
by  them.  A  wondrous  buckram  style, — ^the  best  he  could 
get  to  then  ;  a  measured  grandiloquence,  stepping  or 
rather  stalking  along  in  a  yery  solemn  way,  grown  ob- 
solete now ;  sometimes  a  tumid  tite  of  phraseology  not 
in  proportion  to  the  contents  of  it :  all  this  you  will  put 
np  widi.  For  the  phraseology,  tumid  or  not,  has  always 
MuAing  wUkin  iL  So  many  beautifhl  styles,  and  books, 
with  aoMtii^  in  them ; — a  man  is  a  mo/^fbctor  to  the 
world  who  writes  such  I     They  are  the  ayoidable  kind ! 

We  should  hope  that  no  one  will  get  alarmed 
at  Mr.  Carlyle  promulgating  (philosphically)  lati- 
tudinarianism ;  at  his  clasping,  in  the  wide  em- 
brace of  uniyersal  charity,  all  the  forms  of  ancient 
Paganism  and  idolatrous  superstition ;  the  haatard 
Christianify  of  Mahomet ;  and  eren  Popery  itself : 
neing  good  in  everything,  save  only  in  the  utili- 
tariamsm  of  Bentham  and  Paley.  He,  however, 
places  religion  deeper  in  the  hei^  and  soul  of  all 
men  than  this  original  principle  of  our  nature  is 
unagtned  to  Ue,  even  by  tiie  most  orthodox.  Here 
is  his  idea  of  religion — 

It  ia  well  said,  in  every  sense,  that  a  man's  religion  is 
the  chief  fkct  with  regard  to  him ;  a  man's,  or  a  nation 
of  laen'a  By  religion  I  do  not  mean  here  the  church- 
^^^  which  he  pivfesses,  the  articles  of  fkith  which  he 
wfll  sigii  uid,  in  words  or  otherwise,  assert ;  not  this 
wholly,  in  many  eases  not  this  at  all.  We  see  men  of  all 
Kinds  of  professed  creeds  attain  to  almost  all  degrees  of 
▼orth  or  worthlessness  under  each  or  any  of  them.  This 
u  iMi  what  I  call  religion,  this  prof^Bssion  and  assertion ; 
v^ttch  b  ofken  only  a  professio])  and  i^sseirtion  from  the 
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outworks  of  the  man,  from  the  mere  argumentatiye  region 
of  him,  if  even  so  deep  as  that.  But  the  thing  a  man 
does  practically  believe,  (and  this  ia  often  enough  vnihovi 
asserting  it  even  to  himself,  much  less  to  others,)  the 
thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to  heart,  and  know  for 
certain,  concerning  his  vital  relations  to  this  mysterious 
Universe,  and  his  duty  and  destiny  there,  that  ia  in  all 
cases  the  primary  thing  for  him,  and  creatively  deter- 
mines all  the  rest.  That  is  his  religion ;  or,  it  may  be, 
his  mere  scepticism  and  no-reUgion :  the  manner  it  is  in 
which  he  feels  himself  to  be  spiritually  related  to  the 
Unseen  World  or  No-world  ;  and  I  say,  if  you  tell  me 
what  that  is,  you  tell  me  to  a  very  great  extent  what 
the  man  is,  what  the  kind  of  things  he  will  do  is.  Of  a 
man  or  of  a  nation  we  inquire,  therefore,  first  of  all. 
What  religion  they  had  I  Was  it  Heathenism, — ^plural- 
ity of  gods,  mere  sensuous  representation  of  this  Mystery 
of  Life,  and  for  chief  recognised  element  therein  Physicid 
Force  1  Was  it  Christianism ;  faith  in  an  Invisible,  not 
as  real  only,  but  as  the  only  reality  ;  Time,  through 
every  meanest  moment  of  it,  resting  on  Eternity ;  Pagan 
empire  of  Force  displaced  by  a  nobler  supremacy,  that 
of  Holiness  1  Was  it  Scepticism,  uncertainty  and  inquiry 
whether  there  was  an  Unseen  World,  any  Mystery  of 
Life  except  a  bad  one  ;— doubt  as  to  all  this,  or  perhaps 
unbelief  and  flat  denial  I  Answering  of  this  question  is 
nving  us  the  soul  of  the  history  of  the  man  or  nation. 
The  thouahtt  they  had  were  the  parents  of  the  actions  they 
did;  thetr  feelings  were  p<»re«ts  of  their  thoughts:  it  was 
the  unseen  spiritual  in  them  that  determined  ihe  outward 
and  actual ; — ^their  religion,  as  I  say,  was  the  great  fact 

about  them 

Some  speculators  have  a  short  way  of  accounting  for 
the  Pagan  religion :  mere  quackery,  priestcraft,  and 
dupery,  say  they ;  no  sane  man  ever  <&d  believe  it, — 
merely  contrived  to  persuade  other  men,  not  worthy  of 
the  name  of  sane,  to  believe  it  I    It  wUl  be  often  our 
duty  to  protest  against  this  sort  of  hypothesis  about 
men's  doings  and  history;  and  I  here,  on  the  very 
threshold,  protest  against  it  in  reference  to  Paganism, 
and  to  all  other  isnu  by  which  man  has  ever  for  a  length 
of  time  striven  to  walk  in  this  world.    They  have  all 
had  a  truth  in  them,  or  men  would  not  have  taken  them 
up.  (^ackery  and  dupery  do  abound ;  in  religions,  above 
all  in  the  more  advanced  decaying  stages  of  religions, 
they  have  fearftilly  abounded :  but  quackery  was  never 
the  originating  influence  in  such  things ;  it  was  not  the 
health  and  life  of  such  things,  but  their  disease,  the  sure 
precursor  of  their  being  about  to  die!    Let  us  never 
forget  tins.    It  seems  to  me  a  most  moumfiil  hypothesis, 
that -of  quackery  giving  birth  to  any  faith  even  in  savage 
men.    Quackery  gives  birth  to  nothing ;  gives  death  to 
all.    We  shall  not  see  into  the  true  heart  of  anything, 
if  we  look  merely  at  the  quackeries  of  it ;  if  we  do  not 
reject  the  quackeries  altogether;  as  mere  diseases,  cor- 
ruptions, with  which   our  and  all  men's  sole  duty  is 
to  have  done  with  them,  to  sweep  them  out  of  our 
thoughts  as  out  of  our  practice.    Man  everywhere  is  the 
bom  enemy  of  lies.    I  find  Grand  Lamaism  itself  to  have 
a  kind  of  truth  in  it.    Read  the  candid,  clear-sighted, 
rather  sceptical  Mr.  Hamilton's  Tra^tels  into  that  country, 
and  see.     They  have  their  belief,  these  poor  Thibet 
people,  that  Providence  sends  down  always  an  Incarna- 
tion of  Himself  into  every  generation.    At  bottom  some 
belief  in  a  kind  of  Pope !    At  bottom  still  better,  belief 
that  there  is  a  Greatest  Man ;  that  he  is  discoverable ; 
that,  once  discovered,  we  ought  to  treat  him  with  an 
obedience  which  knows  no  bounds !    This  is  the  truth  of 
Grand  Lamaism ;  the  'discoverability'  is  the  only  error 
here.    The  Thibet  Priests  have  methods  of  their  own  of 
discovering  what  Man  is  Greatest,  fit  to  be  supreme  over 
them.    Bad  methods :  but  are  they  so  much  worse  than 
our  methods,— of  understanding  him  to  be  always  the 
eldest-bom  of  a  certain  genealogy! 

The  disoourae  on  Mahomet  brings  out  these  bold 
opinions  more  definitely.  Of  this  (next  to  the 
Pope)  greatest  bugbear  of  the  reformed  religious 
world  he  say*— 

We  have  ohoven  Mah9met  nQt  as  the  most  eminent 
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Prophet ;  but  as  the  one  we  are  freest  to  speak  of.  He 
is  by  no  means  the  truest  of  Prophets ;  bnt  I  do  esteem 
him  a  true  one.  Farther,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  onr 
becoming,  anj  of  ns,  Mahometans,  I  mean  to  say  all  the 
good  of  him  I  Justly  can.  It  is  the  way  to  get  at  his 
secret :  let  us  try  to  understand  what  he  meant  with  the 
world ;  what  the  world  meant  and  means  with  him,  will 
then  be  a  more  answerable  question.  Our  current  hypo- 
thesis about  Mahomet,  that  he  was  a  scheming  Impostor, 
a  Falsehood  incarnate,  that  his  religion  is  %  mere  mass 
of  quackery  and  fktuity,  begins  reslTy  to  be  now  unten- 
able to  any  one.  The  lies,  which  well-meaning  zeal  has 
heaped  round  this  man,  are  disgracefiil  to  ottrselves  only. 
When  PoGOcke  inquired  of  Grotius,  Where  the  proof  was 
of  that  story  of  tiie  pigeon,  trained  to  pick  peas  from 
Mahomet's  ear,  and  pass  for  an  angel  dictating  to  him ! 
Grotius  answered  that  there  was  no  proof!  It  is  really 
time  to  dismiss  all  that.  The  word  this  man  spoke  hauB 
been  the  life-guidance  now  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  men  these  twelre  hundred  years.  These 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  were  made  by  Grod  as  well 
as  we.  A  greater  number  of  God's  creatures  believe  in 
Mahomet's  word  at  this  hour  than  in  any  other  word 
whatever.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  miserable 
piece  of  spiritual  legerdemain,  this  which  so  many  crea- 
tures of  the  Almighty  haye  Uved  by  and  died  by!  I, 
for  my  part,  cannot  fbrm  any  such  supposition.  I  will 
belieye  most  things  sooner  than  that.  One  would  be  en- 
tirely at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  this  world  at  all.  If 
quackery  so  grew  and  were  sanctioned  here. 

Alas,  such  theories  are  very  lamentable.  If  we  would 
attain  to  knowledge  of  anything  in  God's  true  Creation, 
et  us  disbelieye  them  wholly !  They  are  the  product  of 
an  Age  of  Scepticism ;  indicate  the  saddest  spiritual  para- 
lysis, and  mere  death-life  of  the  souls  of  men :  more  god- 
less theory,  I  think,  was  never  promulgated  in  this  Earth. 
A  false  man  found  a  religion !  Why,  a  &lse  man  cannot 
build  a  brick  house !  If  he  do  not  know  and  follow  truly 
the  properties  of  mortar,  burnt  clay  and  what  else  he 
works  in,  it  is  no  house  that  he  ma^es,  bat  a  rubbish- 
heap.  It  will  not  stand  for  tweWe  centuries,  to  lodge  a 
hundred  and  eighty  millions ;  it  will  &11  straightway. 

This  is  pushing  matters  &r  enough,  but  there  is 
no  retrocession.  Mahomet  is  beUeyed  to  have 
possessed  the  first  and  final  faculty  of  a  Her(^^» 
sincerity;  without  which  there  can  be  no  great  man. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Garlyle  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  quality,  which  he  terms 
nncerityy  and  what  other  people  usually  term 
energy — downright  earnestness,  though  there  should 
not  always  be  int^rity  of  purpose,  guiding  its 
strong  aims.  But  though  his  meanings  are  not 
difiicult  to  discover,  to  those  who  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes study  his  cypher,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
any  well-defined  basis  upon  which  his  vague  doc- 
trines rest.  In  nautical  language,  we  never  get 
into  soundings.  What  are  people  of  plain  under- 
standing to  make  of  what  follows,  concerning  the 
type  of  every  Hero,  be  he  Prophet,  original  Hero^ 
the  Prophet,  or  Poet,  or  ELing. 

Really  his  utterances,  are  they  not  a  kind  of  'revela- 
tion ;' — ^what  we  must  call  such  for  want  of  some  other 
name  I  It  is  from  the  heart  of  the  world  that  he  comes ; 
he  is  portion  of  the  primal  reality  of  things.  God  has 
made  many  revelations :  but  this  man  too,  has  not  God 
made  him,  the  latest  and  newest  of  all!  The ' inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding :  wm^ut 
listen  before  all  to  hwu 

This  Mahomet,  then,  we  will  In  no  wise  consider  as  an 
Inanity  and  Theatricality,  a  poor  conscious  ambitious 
schemer ;  we  cannot  conceive  him  so.  The  rude  message 
he  delivered  was  a  real  one  withal ;  an  earnest  confused 
voice  from  the  unknown  Deep.  The  man's  words  were 
not  false,  nor  his  workings  here  below ;  no  Inanity  and 
Sfanulacrum ;  a  ilery  mass  of  Life  cast  up  from  the  great 


bosom  of  Nature  herself.  To  HndU  the  world ;  the 
world's  Maker  had  ordered  it  so.  Neither  can  the  faults, 
imperfections,  insincerities  eyen,  of  Mahomet,  if  such 
were  ever  so  well  proved  against  him,  shake  this  pri- 
mary fact  about  him. 

On  the  whole,  we  make  too  much  of  fSuilts ;  the  detaib 
of  the  business  hide  the  real  centre  of  it.  Faults !  The 
greatest  of  faults,  I  should  say,  is  to  be  conscious  of  none. 
Readers  of  the  Bible  above  all,  one  would  think,  migh 
know  better.  Who  is  called  there  *  the  man  accordbg 
to  God's  own  heart!  David,  the  Hebrew  I^ig,  had 
fallen  into  sins  enough ;  blackest  crimes ;  there  was  no 
want  of  sins.  And  thereupon  the  nnbelieyers  sneer  and 
ask.  Is  this  your  man  according  to  God's  heart!  The 
sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  Whit 
are  faults,  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life ;  if  tibe 
inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  true,  often- 
baffled,  never-ended  struggle  of  it,  be  fbrgottenl  '  It  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.' 

One  may  be  thankful  to  £all  back  upon  the  com- 
pact mechanical  "  Benthamee  Philosophy,"  or  to 
repose  in  security  against  the  rooted  moral  stand- 
ai^s  of  Paley,  and  obtain  firm  footing.  The  h^ 
generalities,  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  often  indulges, 
sometimes  become,  in  the  printed  page,  tiresome, 
though  no  such  efi^  may  have  been  experienced 
from  his  verbal  iteration. 

This  final  eloquent  eulogium  upon  the  Ikith  of 
Islamy  is  at  least  exempt  from  gliding  Carlylisms 
of  manner  :— 

Call  it  not  fklse ;  look  not  at  the  flJsehood  of  it,  look 
at  the  truth  of  it  For  these  twelve  centuries,  it  has  been 
the  religion  and  life-guidance  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
kindred  of  Mankind.  Above  all  things  it  has  been  a 
religion  heartily  hdieioed.  These  Arabs  beliere  then- 
religion,  and  try  to  live  by  it !  No  Christians,  smce  the 
early  ages,  or  only  perhaps  the  English  Puritans  in  mo- 
dem times,  have  ever  stcN[>d  by  their  Faith  as  the  Mos- 
lem do  by  theirs^ — ^believing  it  wholly,  fronting  Time 
with  it,  and  Eternity  with  it.  This  night  the  watchman 
on  the  streets  of  Cairo  when  he  cries, "  Who  goes  !**  will 
hear  from  the  passenger,  along  with  his  answer,  ^  There 
is  no  God  but  God."  Allah  akbar,  Itlam,  sounds  throng 
the  souls,  and  whole  daily  existence  of  these  dusky  mil- 
lions. Zealous  missionaries  preach  it  abroad  among 
Malays,  black  Papuans,  brutal  IdoUten ;— displacing 
what  is  worse,  nothing  that  is  better  or  good. 

To  the  Arab  Nation  it  was  as  a  birth  from  darkness 
into  light ;  Arabia  first  became  alive  by  means  of  it.  A 
poor  shepherd  people,  roaming  unnoticed  in  its  deserts 
sinoe  the  creation  of  the  world:  a  Hero-Prophet  was 
sent  down  to  them  with  a  word  they  could  believe :  see, 
the  nnnotioed  becomes  world-notable,the  small  has  grown 
world-great ;  withm  one  century  afterwards,  Arabia  is 
at  Grenada  on  this  hand,  at  Delhi  on  that ;— glancing  m 
valour  and  splendour  and  the  light  of  genius,  Artwa 
shines  through  long  ages  oyer  a  great  section  of  tte 
worid.  Belief  is  great,  life-giving.  The  history  of  a 
Nation  beoomes  finutfiil,  soul-eleyating,  great,  so  soonM 
it  believes.  These  Arabs,  the  man  Mahomet,  and  tbat 
one  century,— is  it  not  as  if  asparkhad  fellcn,one6pwK, 
on  a  world  of  what  seemed  black  unnotioeable  sand ;  pnt 
lo,  the  sand  proves  explodve  powder,bUie8  heaycn-togn 
from  Delhi  to  Grenadal  I  said,  the  Great  Mao  was 
always  as  li^^tning  out  of  Heaven;  the  rest  of  men 
waited  for  him  like  f^el,  and  then  they  too  would  flame. 

As  purely  literary  sketches,  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Mahomet— the  «  deep-hearted  son  of  the 
wUdemess,  with  his  beaming  black  eyes"--«nd  oi 
Dante,  «  with  his  prond  earnest  nature,  and  moody 
humours"— ^have  great  beauty ;  but  it  w  ^"J 
Burns,  and  Johnson,  and  Luther,  and  Knox,  tha 
the  lecturer  is  in  genial  brotherhood— >«««»V  ''^'^"^ 
their  deep  eyes,  feeimg  with  their  strong  hearts 
About  Shakspeaw  he  has  attempted  more,  ana 
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aehteTod  less.  The  sabject  is  beset  with  difficul- 
iies,  and  in  one  sense  trite  and  exhausted.  For 
some  centuries  to  come  it  were,  perhaps,  best  to  leave 
it  to  ^expressiTe  silence."  But  something,  if  not 
new  in  idea,  is  reiy  happily  said ;  and  we  are  more 
and  more  convinced  that  Wordswoilb's  theory,  in 
imagining  that  the  law  humours  and  wild  horse- 
play of  Shakspeaxe  were  foisted  in  by  some  infe- 
rior person  to  please  the  audience  in  the  twopenny 
gallery,  augurs  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  Poet 
of  the  Lakes ;  an  incopipleteness  of  £iculty,  and  the 
hardness  of  a  dry  ^  pint  pot."  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
referring  to  Shakspeaie's  delineations  of  great, 
safiering,  heroic  hearts — to  those  of  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, O^Uo,  when  he  proceeds— 

And  DOW,  in  oontnst  with  all  this,  observe  his  mirth- 
fbbeH,  bis  genuine  overflowing  love  of  laughter!  Yon 
voald  uy,  in  no  point  does  he  €xaag$rate  but  only  in 
Uoghter.  Fiery  objurgations,  words  that  pierce  and 
iQrn,  are  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare :  yet  he  is  always  in 
veuuR  here ;  never  what  Jonnson  would  remark  as  a 
specially  'good  hater.'  But  his  laughter  seems  to  pour 
^om  him  in  floods ;  he  heiq^s  all  manner  of  ridiculous 
nWrnames  on  the  butti  tumbles  and  tosses  him  in  ^  sorts 


of  horse-play ;  you  would  say,  roars  and  lau^s.  And 
then,  if  not  always  the  finest,  it  is  always  a  genial  laugh- 
ter. Not  at  mere  weakness,  at  misery  or  poverty ;  never. 
No  man  who  can  laugh,  what  we  call  laugldng,  will 
laugh  at  these  things.  It  is  some  poor  character  only 
during  to  laugh,  and  have  the  credit  of  wit,  that  does 
BO.  Laughter  means  sympathy ;  good  laughter  is  not  'the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot.'  Even  at  stupidity 
and  pretension  this  Shakspeare  does  not  laugh  otherwise 
than  genially.  Dogberry  and  Verges  tickle  our  very 
hearts,  and  we  dismiss  them  covered  with  explosions  of 
laughter:  but  we  like  the  poor  fellows  only  the  better 
for  our  laughing ;  and  hope  that  they  will  get  on  well 
there,  and  continue  Presidents  of  &e  City- Watch. — 
Such  laughter,  like  sunshine  on  the  deep  sea,  is  very 
beautiful  to  me. 

The  reader  may  now,  if  he  possessed  any  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  manner,  have  a 
fair  idea  of  this  new  work.  It  is  original  in  man* 
ner  if  not  in  thought,  and  out  of  the  order  of  com- 
mon-place books.  There  is  fervour  in  its  tone^ 
which  feels  as  if  it  came  direct  from  the  heart ;  and 
there  is  moral  courage,  though  it  requires  more 
courage  in  our  society  to  v^iW^  one  social  Abu89 
than  fifty  doctrinal  systems, 
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CHAPTEBXXE. 

Thb  Herberts  had  now  for  above  three  months 
been  denizens  of  the  Chelsea  box ;  Herbert  mean- 
while steadily  pursuing  the  studies  connected  with 
his  intended  profession  for  five-and-a-half  days 
in  the  week,  and  joining  the  fair  part  of  his  fa- 
mily early  on  Saturdays^  when  the  happiness  of 
a  life  seemed  concentrated  into  two  bright  days. 
The  arrangement  had  in  prospect  been  painful  to 
each  of  the  three,  though  none  of  them  had  openly 
grumbled ;  for  this  sacrifice  was  part  of  the  reason- 
able price  of  future  happiness;  nay,  in  the  elas- 
tic mind  of  Violet,  regret  had  quickly  risen  to 
hope.  "Since  Mr.  Gryphon  says  so,  who  is  so 
sensible,  and  so  friendly—'*  She  hesitated.  **  And 
you  will  come  so  early  on  Saturday  afternoons  ? — 
and  perhaps  I  may  tempt  Mrsl  Herbert  to  walk  a 
short  way  witli  me  to  meet  you.'* 

"  And  perhaps  I  may  be  tempted  to  make  a  run 
out  for  a  breath  of  pure  air,  and  to  bask  myself  in 
my  mother's  smil^  and  yours  on  some  intermedi- 
ate day  of  the  week.** 

**  That  would  be  such  pleasure, — ^if  Mr.  Gryphon 
thought  it  right !— or  perhaps  whether  he  dlid  or 
^  not,— he  is  is  an  old  gentleman  and  never  was  mar- 
ried." 

^  And  the  most  absolute  fellow  in  the  world, — 
^th  him  no  make-believe  law  students,  no  maca- 
damized or  royal  road  to  the  woolsack, — ^tough 
work--hard  and  long — ^but  in  my  case  so  much  to 
sweeten  it !" 

"But  you  may  surely,  when  you  dose  your 
^lu,  write  a  little  note  every  night,  just  to  say 
yon  are  well,  and  love  us — and  good-by  till  Satur- 
%.    How  I  ahall  long  for  that  day ! " 

And  I  more — and  perhaps  be  miserable  from 
idle  apprehensionfl.     Yet  how  gladly,    a  year 


since,  would  I  have  compounded  for  this  free  and 
happy,  and  confiding,  if  limited,  -enjoyment  of 
your  society ;"  and  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  breast^ 
repining  was  converted  into  cheerful  thankfulness* 
Yet  tiiie  first  week  appeared  very  long  to  every 
one,  though  lightened  by  the  interdiange  of  sev^ 
ral  notes,  sometimes  on  pretence  of  business; 
and  at  length  the  rapturous  reunions  of  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  seemed  cheaply  purchased  by  the 
previous  self-denial  of  the  week ;  and  enjoyment 
sweetened  by  toil,  and  sanctioned  by  self-approv* 
ing  oonsciencei  possessed  double  zest. 

It  was,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  somewhat  difficult 
for  Mrs.  Herbert  to  persuade  Charles  to  lose,  as 
he  irreverently  said,  so  much  of  hb  precious  day 
in  listening  to  some  long  hum-drum  sermon,  or 
sufiering  his  wife  to  do  so ;  yet  he  appeared  at  the 
church  of  his  new  neighbours^  and  found  the  sermon 
not  so  very  hum-dnun ;  and,  as  he  walked  home 
between  the  two  ladies,  whose  appearance  attracted 
no  small  portion  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  he 
experienced  somewhat  of  the  first-felt  emotions  of 
a  famii^-^nan — of  one  who  had  given  hostages  to 
society,  and  who  thence  ascribed  more  importance 
to  its  opinions,  and  became  more  entitled  to,  and 
tenacious  o^  its  respect. 

The  history  of  the  new  family  was  soon  under- 
stood in  its  outline.  A  lately-married  couple,  and 
a  lady-like  mother— probably  the  wife's  mother 
— ^reduced  in  fortune,  but  still  in  respectable  cir- 
cumstances ;  lived  very  quietly ;  but  were  some- 
times visited  by  carriage-people ;  and  paid  every- 
thing ready  money.  Birds  of  the  air,  or  those  who 
in  great  towns  supply  their  place,  servants^  char- 
women, and  milkmen,  carried  round  such  matters ; 
and  none  of  them  lessened  the  interest  and  favour' 
able  opinion  created  by  the  appearance  of  the 
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strangers.  Though  Mrs.  Herbert  had  used  a  little 
gentle  persuasion  to  make  her  son  not  ^'  leave  the 
parson  in  the  lurch,  and  slip  away  with  Sally,"  she 
only  smiled  when,  sotto  wee,  over  their  dessert  of 
late  gooseberries,  and  early  plums  from  their  own 
garden-wall,  he  chanted  this  old  ditty  in  Violet's 

ear —  * 

^  Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week, 
I  dearly  love  but  one  day — 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  betwixt 
The  Saturday  and  Monday. 

For  then  I*m  drest  in  all  my  best, 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally  ; 
O  !  she's  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley." 

"  Mother— Violet,  my  sweeting^*^  said  Herbert 
in  the  gayest  spirits,  '*  a  new  life  opens  up  to  us. 
We  begin  to  discover  in  what  the  pleasures  of  the 
poor  consist;  and  this  of  the  Sunday  rest  is 
surely  among  the  most  exquisite.  There  is  no 
real  Sabbath  for  the  rich  and  idle.  This  is  almost 
my  first  true  Sunday. — Mother,  let  me  fill  up  your 
glass ;  surely  you,  whom  the  doctor  used  to  allow 
two-and-a-half  glasses  of  sherry  every  day  at  din- 
ner, may  still  take  two  on  Sunday." 

^'  I  shall  do  anything  you  please,  Charles ;  but 
pray  do  not  sing  quite  so  loud.  The  new  house- 
maid is  a  Scotch  girl,  and  a  very  nice  one,  whom 
good  Mrs.  Linton  has  found  for  us." 

''And  therefore  must  have  some  sentiment — 
some  poetry  in  her,  and  so  will  forgive  my  involun- 
tary Sabbath  breach." 

'^  Thank  you,  in  name  of  my  ancestral  country, 
Charles,"  said  Violet ;  "  but  how  come  the  Scotch 
by  it?" 

"  Probably  because  they  are  not,  like  my 
countrymen,  better  fed  than  taught  ;  because, 
instead  of  fat  bacon  and  dough  bullets,  they  have 
songs,  tales,  and  ballads  for  their  sole  second 
course, — ^instead  of  the  Sunday  pudding,  merely 
intellectual  fare ;  and  not  troubling  themselves 
too  much  about  shoe-ties,  close  shaving,  and  patent 
blacking,  have  leisure  for  higher  imaginings." 

''I  can  scarce,  however,  thank  you,  Charles, 
for  your  reasons  why  England  has  never  shown 
one  finer  sample  of  the  brotherhood  of  Bums.  But 
now  that  Mrs.  Herbert  has  left  us,  do  you  not 
think  she  is  looking  quite  charming?  so  much 
more  alacrity  of  spirits  and  movement  about  her ; 
and  strength  will  come.  She  can  now  walk  a 
mile  without  much  fatigue.  She  has  gone  down 
stairs  to  superintend  the  Scotch  girl — she  is  a 
honniey  simsie,  golden-haired  lassie^  is  she  not  ? — ^in 
preparing  your  cofiee,  which  she  has  been  teach- 
ing her  all  the  week  ;  and  so  pleased  Mrs.  Herbert 
seems  with  every  little  household  duty.  She  is 
quite  of  those  women — ^the  most  charming  of  all 
— ^whose  happy  destiny  is  to  minister  to  those  they 
love ;  and  it  seems  only  now  that  she  has  discovered 
her  true  vocation." 

This  languid  lady  had,  indeed,  by  the  spiriting  of 
her  more  energetic  youthful  companion,  soon  dis- 
covered that  she  was  both  equal  to,  and  fit  for, 
more  important  duties  than  sufFering  herself  to  be 
dressed,  tending  exotic  plants,  and  doing  very 
small  quantities  of  very  delicate  needle- work,  to 
the  injury  of  her  soft  eyes ;  but  neither  were  these 


pretty  avocations  abandoned.  Mrs.  Herbert  was, 
by  natural  taste,  and  English  training,  a  lover  of 
order,  neatness,  and  elegance;  and  her  Indian 
habits  had  made  her,  even  in  her  most  dissipated 
London  seasons,  an  early  riser :  a  custom  of  in- 
calculable advantage  in  a  small  household  like 
what  her's  had  become,  and  in  which  the  inmates 
are  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  what 
in  England  is  somehow  felt  the  bane  of  all  domes- 
tic ease — ^the  necessity  of  much  adventitious  help. 
Her  servants  consisted  of  the  young  oountr3rwoman 
of  Marion,  too  fresh  from  her  native  dales  to  have 
fathomed  or  measured  accurately  that  awful  gulf 
which  separates  the  different  orders  of  womanhood 
in  city-life;  and  a  middle-aged  solitary  Irish 
widow,  who  had  acted  as  char- woman  about  the 
former  establishment,  of  whom  Mrs.  Herbert  might 
never  have  seen  nor  heard,  save  for  the  accident 
which  gained  the  family,  in  its  changed  circum- 
stance, a  most  loyal,  faithful,  and  useful  ally  and 
follower.  One  night,  this  poor  woman,  when 
leaving  her  daily  drudgery  in  Mrs.  Herbert's  base- 
ment floor,  to  return  to  her  distant  home  in  the 
city,  had  been  rode  over  by  the  cabriolet  of  Sir 
George  Lees,  and  seriously  hurt.  The  humane 
attention  of  Herbert,  who  happened  to  come  up  as 
the  reckless  charioteer  drove  on,  made  an  indelible 
impression  upon  her  warm  and  grateful  Irish 
heart.  Her  national  acuteness  and  afiectionate 
curiosity  about  her  friends'  affairs  had  not  failed 
to  perceive  what  she  considered  the  helplessness  of 
the  family  at  that  general  breaking-up,  which,  as 
is  usual,  had  been  much  more  freely  and  fully 
discussed  in  the  kitchen  and  scullery  than  in  the 
parlour  ;  and  there  were  disinterestedness  and  true 
generosity  in  the  motives  which  led  Bridget  Moran 
to  entreat  Violet,  or  **  the  young  mistress,  his  ho- 
nour's own  lady,"  that  she  might  be  retained  in 
any  and  every  capacity,  giving  Mrs.  Marion,  at 
the  same  time,  voluble  assurance  that  she  would 
be  **  worth  her  morsel  of  mate,  and  was  no  mighty 
or  nice  ater,  and  her  room  on  the  flure-head,  any 
way."  Charles  Herbert  soon  pronounced  Biddy 
worthy  of  the  cordon  bleu.  It  was  as  fortunate 
for  him,  that  he  had  never  been,  even  in  aflRacta- 
tion,  much  of  a  gourmand,  as  for  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  that  they  found  so  futhful  a  domestic,  to 
come,  at  first  brush,  between  fishmongers,  butchers, 
and  green-grocers,  and  their  ignorance  or  delicacy. 
Their  successive  blunders  in  marketing  furnished 
so  many  merry  jokes  to  be  kept  over  for  Saturday, 
that  Herbert  almost  regretted  when  the  ofiice  of 
purveyor  was  on  the  third  week  fully  devolved  on 
their  "  Widow  Cheerly,"  to  the  manifest  improve- 
ment of  the  family  fare,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
weekly  bills. 

Mrs.  Marion  had  made  them  several  visits ;  on 
each  occasion  forwarded,  as  far  as  possible,  per 
'6tw,  and  freighted,  like  some  richly  laden  galliot, 
with  things  useful  and  things  deurable ;  and 
as  often  had  she,  though  only  on  urgent  entreaty, 
looked  into  the  most  minute  details  of  their  econo- 
my ;  while  to  the  most  liberal  and  hearty  praise  she 
generally  added  a  fewhintsfor  farther  improvement, 
which  were  intelligently  caught  by  Uie  anxious 
young  house- wife.    Every  indication  of  the  newly 
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settled  £uni]y  was  hopefdl ;  for  though  Mrs.  Her- 
bert still  secretly  retained  her  undefined  horror  of 
onuubnsesy  she  had  become  a  determined  pedes- 
trian ;  and,  to  the  delight  of  Violet,  had  laughed 
most  naturally  and  heartily  one  morning,  on  catch- 
ing herself  saying,  "  Maiy,  order  the  carriage !" 
instead  o^  **Mary,  get  me  my  clogs!"     There 
were  other  hopeful  signs.    On  the  third  Monday 
of  Herbert's  periodi<aJ  visits  home^  Mr.  Gryphon 
lost  a  bet  of  a  dinner  and  wine  to  the  gentleman  who 
asnsted  or  superintended  Herbert's  l^^l  studies, 
taken  that  he  would  not  appear  before  ten  o'clock  ; 
and  Gryphon  was  pleased  to  lose  it,  when  certified 
that  the  married  law-student  had  actually  appear*- 
ed  before  nine  o'clock  I 

**  Hb  wife  must  hare  carried  him,"  said  the 
shrewd,  good-humoured  solicitor.  **  Tliese  young 
people  have  sense  and  energy — ^if  they  hare  patience 
too,  there  is  no  fear  of  them.  I  always  liked  Her-> 
bert,  and  now  I  am  in  love  with  his  wife." 

Nor  were  Mrs.  Herbert's  mortifying  anticipa- 
tions of  the  desertion  of  her  ^  dear  five  hundred 
friendB"  altogether  realized.    Adversity  served  to 
winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chafil   Bulk,  not  value, 
▼as  lost.  Those  whom  she  had  liked  the  best  came 
as  formerly ;  and  of  ladies  of  curious  dispositions, 
and  active  visiting  habits,  with  the  command  of  a 
carriage,  more  than  enough,    A  good  many  of  one 
description  of  matrons — those  whose  hands  and 
heads  were  full  of  disposable  daughters — gave  her 
np  kindly,  for  it  was  at  once.    Not  only  had  she 
lost  her  fortune,  poor  >  woman ! — ^which  for  so  good 
a  creatnre  was  a  sad  pity — ^but  her  handsome  and 
fiuhionable  eon  had  slso  lost  his  expectations,  and 
«    rendered  every  misfortune  irretrievable,  by  an  odd, 
hnpmdent  marriage  with  an  actress  or  singer,  or 
something  tliat  way,  which  had  nigh  broken  his 
Etep-nx)ther^s  heart.    Herbert  had  been  inveigled 
at  the  parties  of  those  dashing  Cryppses  or  Barkers, 
whose  tcir^es  were  in  such  vogue  with  foreigners 
and  the  junior  club  men.    The  girl  was  said  to  be 
connected  with  the  Tarbert  £amily— most  likely  a 
natural  daughter,  as  the  Earl  was  a  man  of  noto- 
nons  gallantry,  and  as  Herbert  was  now  prose- 
cuting him  for  a  fortune  promised  with  her.    So 
matronhood,  in  its  active  sphere,  gave  up  the  Mes- 
<iame8  Herbert,  younger  and  elder;  though  the 
&nner,  when  seen,  was  generally  allowed  to  be  a 
pretty  person— engaging,  nay  fascinating,  like  so 
'"^ny  of  those  half-foreigners.    Violet  had,  how- 
ever, one  warm  patroness  among  the  fashionable 
matronage.    This  was  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Bra- 
l^azon,  the  wife  of  a  general-ofiicer  now  in  India, 
•^who,  kept  on  very  short  allowance  by  the  gamb- 
ling propensities  of  her  husband,   was  exerting 
all  her  skill  and  industry  to  repair  the  family 
fortunes,  by  educating  three  very  pretty  daughters 
for  the  matrimonial  bazaar  of  Calcutta  ;  unable, 
nom  want  of  money  or  coimexions,  to  afibrd  them, 
adTantageously,  the  ordinary  chances  of  the  Lon- 
don market.    When  Professor  Cryppes  was  at  the 
^^^icme  height  of  his  musical  popularity,  this  lady, 
^  a  measure  of  good  poMcy,  had  incurred  the  ex- 
P^^  of  getting  lessons  from  him  for  her  second 
^ughter,  who  displayed  decided  musical  taste.  And 
^  was  now  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages 


which  the  instructions  and  example  of  his  former 
pupil  might  afford  to  her  family.  After  a  few 
calls  of  vehement,  peremptory  friendship  on  her 
friend  Mrs.  Herbert,  she  managed  to  leave  her  girls 
three  or  four  times  a-week,  **  to  amuse  themselves 
with  a  little  music "  with  Mrs.  Charles ;  while, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  person  conferring  a 
kindness  with  the  utmost  delicacy,,  she  drove  out 
the  elder,  greatly-obliged  lady  for  the  airing,  so 
necessary  to  her  healtii,  wherever  her  own  busi- 
ness or  inclination  led.  Violet  felt  most  grate- 
ful for  this  considerate  attention  to  Mrs.  Herbert's 
comforts  and  tastes,  which  she  laboured  in  some 
degree  to  requite,  by  her  own  anxious  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  young  ladies,  which  she 
admired  their  mother  for  having  had  so  much  at 
heart.  This  system  of  lunching  and  instructing 
the  Misses  Brabazon,  in  requital  for  a  drive,  had 
gone  on  for  a  good  many  weeks,  and  appeared  to 
be  considered  a  fixed  thing.  Saturday  was  alone 
an  inviolable  day. 

Mrs.  Herbert,  however,  by  some  perversity,  be- 
gan to  consider  her  airings  a  bondage,  and  to  fancy 
Violet's  share  of  the  very  frequent  musical  meet- 
ings a  drudging  task.  Neither  of  the  ladies  were 
the  most  penetrating  of  women  into  double-minded 
motives ;  yet  some  unpleasant  surmises  were  arising 
in  both  their  minds,  to  which  the  forwardness  of 
the  zealous  Bridget,  and  the  outspokenness  of  Mrs. 
Marion  gave  distinct  shape.  By  character  and 
position  the  Scotchwoman  was  a  privileged  person 
in  the  family  ;  and  Bridget  maintained  an  equal 
right,  in  virtue  of  her  national  humour.  One  sultry 
day,  Marion  arrived,  just  as  Mrs.  Herbert  and  her 
patroness  returned  from  their  customary  airing ; 
and  as  Mrs.  and  the  three  Misses  Brabazon  and 
their  loads  of  music  disappeared,  with  many 
caressing  and  affectionate  adieus^  and  an  appoint- 
ment for  next  day's  exercise.  Biddy  the  Irish 
cook  and  Marion  had  probably  before  this  com- 
pared notes,  and  come  to  their  own  conclusions ; 
and  now  both  agreed  that  Mrs.  Charles  was  look- 
ing pale  and  exhausted,  and,  as  Marion  said  shilpit, 
and  that  the  perpetual  Brabazons  were  smooth- 
faced, arrant  encroachers.  Marion,  always  wel- 
come, had  scarcely  sat  down  with  the  ladies,  and 
unloosed  her  bonnet  strings  and  budget  of  intelli- 
gence, when  Biddy,  by  pre-concert,  entered  un- 
sunmioned,  to  clear  away  the  wrecks  of  the  simple 
but  ample  luncheon  of  bread,  butter,  and  homely 
preserves,  to  which  the  young  ladies  had  been  doing 
honour.  She  was  either  in  a  cross-humour,  or 
else  it  was  her  cue  to  affect  this,  to  her,  unnatural 
state.  She  fancied  her  young  mistress  looking  par- 
ticularly exhausted,  after  the  two  hours'  singing 
lessons  she  had  been  giving. 

**  Mrs.  Brazenbones  will  surely  be  thinking  of 
allowing  the  mistress  a  trifle  boord,"  said  Biddy, 
winking  knowingly  to  Marion ;  '^  and  yourself, 
ma'am  dear,  (to  Violet,)  something  for  schooling 
the  young  misses.  Bless  them!  but  it's  brave, 
hearty  stomilchs  they  have  for  the  bit  of  white 
bread  and  butther,  and  lay  it  on  handsome  under 
the  jam,  as  young  craturs  naturally  will  do  ; — ^but 
as  for  the  ould  one,  though  it's  not  a  servant's  busi« 
ness,  to  be  sure,  to  put  in  a  word"— ^ 
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""WhiBt,  Biddy/*  said  Violet,  earnestly ;  afraid 
that  Mrs.  Herbert  might  be  offended  by  the  wo* 
man's  freedom,  and  somewhat  shocked  at  her  leal- 
ons  serritor's  indelicacy,  which  yet  had  a  colour  of 
season  in  it. 

'^  Mrs.  Browbiazon  is  one  of  the  leddies  that 
makes  their  father's  dochter  ¥relcome  to  whatever 
they  hare  a  mind  to,  come  frae  where  it  like,  and 
at  whoerer's  expense,"  said  Marlon  humoronsly, 
but  sharply  witluJ ;  and  Violet,  lest  worse  might 
chance,  glided  away,  to  stop  the  tongae  of  Biddy, 
who  rarely  presomed  to  address  Mrs.  Herbert  <U- 
Tsctly. 

**  So  yon  think  Mrs.  Charles  is  looking  ill, 
Bridget?'*  said  Marion,  leading  directly  to  the 
point,  and  aware  that  she  addressed  the  experienced 
^  mother  of  seven  childre,  blest  be  their  rest !"  a 
liftct  of  which  Biddy  never  fedled  to  apprise  her 
friends  and  sympathinrs,  at  least  once  at  every 
interview. 

^  Looking  ill  she  never  did,  ma'am ;  bnt  looking 
poor  she  does,  ma'am,"  replied  Biddy,  still  appa- 
xently  busy  with  knives  and  butter  plates ;  ^  and 
small  blame  to  her,  slaving  and  drilling  of  them 
misses  in  the  way  she  is  in.  Meeself  would  rather 
stand  a  day  at  the  wash-tub,  than  be  scraiming  at 
that  jingle-Jangle  piany." 

Farther  explanatory  information,  whatever  its 
nature  might  be,  was  conveyed  in  a  low  confidential 
whisper,  though  as  much  was  left  to  the  illustra- 
tive nods  and  becks,  as  to  the  Queen's  Anglo-Irish ; 
and  whatever  it  was,  and  though  It  ended  in  a 
broad  grin,  reciprocated  by  a  sympathetic,  broader, 
gladdening  smile  from  Marion,  it  made  Mrs.  Her- 
bert change  colour,  and  seem  thoughtful. 

^  I  have  been  unpardonably  thoughtless  and  caie* 
less,  I  fear,"  she  said,  as  she  hastened  to  seek  her 
daughter,  on  whom,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  for  many  days,  her  looks  hung  in  constant, 
tender  watchfulness.— Meanwhile,  she  had  made 
another  happy  discovery,  to  which  she  was  helped 
by  indignation  at  her  friend  Mrs.  Brabazon.  Her 
^  shattered  nervous  system,"  which,  for  many 
years,  had  required  an  annual  bracing  at  Brighton 
or  Leamington,  or  wherever  her  fashionable  phy- 
sician divined  that  her  inclination  pointed  for  the 
season,  and  anywhere  between  Scarborough  and 
Clifton,  was  this  year  wonderfully  improved.  It 
might  be  the  quiet,  the  gardening,  the  freer  enjoy- 
ment of  the  open  air,  pedestrian  exercise,  and  her 
delightfal  domestic  companionship;  but  whatever 
were  the  cause,  the  happy  fact  was  indisputable, 
that  Mrs.  Herbert,  in  her  adversity,  was  in  better 
health  and  spirits  than  in  any  summer  since  her 
niarriage,  or  for  fifteen  years ! 

*^I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  be  head 
Buise  to  our  baby,'*  said  she,  when,  smilingly,  next 
morning,  Violet  complimented  her  on  looldug  so 
blooming,  after  an  hour's  work  in  the  garden  be- 
fore breakfast.  At  that  meal  she  proposed  that 
Violet  should  walk  with  her  to  a  neighbouring 
nursery,  about  some  horticultural  business. 

**  You  forget  that  Mrs.  Brabaaon  is  to  take  you 
an  airing  to-day." 

"  Not  that  she  announced  that  intention  ;  but  I 
am  otherwise  engaged,  and  cannot  accept  her  kind 


ofier.  That  encroaching  woman !— m  polite  witlial 
—make  me  her  tool  in  converting  you  into  a 
music-mistress  without  fees  I  I  have  learned  that 
she  has  long  since  discharged  Cryppes,  i^  indeed, 
a  nobleman's  father-in-law  can  now  condescend  to 
give  lessons ;  at  any  rate,  yesterday  I  took  shame  to 
myself,  under  the  handsome,  indirect  xepioachea 
of  Marion  and  Biddy.  Come,  my  dear,  I  am 
coward  enough  to  vddi  to  be  out  of  the  way  ere 
Mrs.  Brabaaon  and  her  young  ladies  ^pear.  I 
never  was  good  at  saying  no  to  any  one,  though 
quite  alive  to  the  kind  of  cool  people,  who,  in  all 
civility,  wiU  only  the  more  encroaoh  on  one's  good 
nature,  the  readier  the  dupe  submits.  Come,^! 
must  for  once  and  again  prevent  your  ^muncal 
enjoyment,*  as  Mrs.  Bxabaion  terms  these  dradging 
lessons  to  her  daughters.'* 

^  I  vdsh  any  one  fancied  me  good  enm^h  to 
give  their  daughters  lessons,  and  to  pay  mb  for  it," 
said  Violet,  half  laughingly,  as  if  feelhig  her  way. 
**  I  should  consider  it  no  drudgery,  but  hononnble 
employment ;  and  to  be  able  to  add  something  to 
the  general  family  stock,— that  would,  indeed,  be 
happiness  I  If  Mr.  Cryppee  is  leaving  off  pupil% 
perhaps"^— » 

^  Do  not  speak  of  such  a  thing,  my  love,"  inte^ 
rupted  Mrs.  Herbert,  hastily ;  *^  my  son  would  be 
more  shocked  than  even  I  am  by  such  an  idea ; 
you  do  not  know  the  Kngliah  world  yet,  my  dear 
Violet,  nor  the  morbid  pride  of  many,  nay,  of  all 
husbands.'* 

Violet  could  not  fully  believe  this  of  her  own  hxuh 
band,  who,  if  not  always  quite  a  philsopher  in  his 
conduct,  often  now  spoke,  and  seemed  to  think  and 
feel  like  one. 

^^  Men  make  beneficial  uae  of  their  talents,"  she 
replied,  ^without  reproach  or  disparagement;  yihy 
not  women,  who  often  so  much  more  require  to  do 
so  ?  A  pubUc  singer  I  never  could  have  been— for 
that  nature  created  me  unfit ;  but  to  give  young 
girls  like  the  Brabaxons  leeeona  in  a  hbenl  and 
delightful  art,  if,  happily,  I  were  qualified  for  the 
task:".-~. 

*^  To  your  own  girls,  when  we  get  them,  my 
dear,  and  to  none  else,  save  in  kindness;"  and 
Violet,  blushing  in  sweet  consciousness,  rose  to  get 
her  bonnet,  not  ill  pleased  to-day  to  escape  the 
fatigue  of  lesson-giving,  while  her  friend  con- 
tinued—'' I  am  determined  that  Mrs.  Biabszon,  at 
any  rate,  shall  not  swindle  you  out  of  your  time 
so  very  often,  and  use  me  as  the  pretext.  The 
amateurs,  like  you,  Violet,  must  not  iigoie  the 
regular  professors.  If  she  will  have  her  daughten 
highly  accomplished  musicians^  let  her  pay  for  it; 
and  if  she  cannot  afford  that,  and  maintain  her 
present  style  of  life,  let  her  change  it  as  we  haT« 
done.  I  have  sympathy  with  poor  mothers,  wn* 
bitious  for  the  improvement  of  their  children,  hut 
only  contempt  for  the  proud  mean.'* 

«  But  we  speak  not  of  them,  but  of  h<«est  peo- 
ple," said  Violet,  brmgfaig  the  lady  back  to  the 
subject  at  her  heart.  ««Could  it  be  wrong  ui  iwj 
for  example,  with  some  talents,  and  abundant 
leisure ?" 

« I  know  what  you  would  say;  I  Bm  »<>*  *^* 
ing,  and  do  not  pretend  to  lay  what  is  light  ano 
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wbat  is  wrong  in  this  and  many  other  mattersy 
though  theie  h  more  wrong  in  society,  perhaps^ 
than  I  once  imagined;  but  I  know  that  the  wo- 
man who  turns  her  talents  to  any  profitable  pur^ 
poee,  i%  in  some  occult  sense-*-!  own  I  do  not 
eomprehend  how  it  is— but  she  is,  in  our  society, 
dtj^radedn  You  must  have  observed,  what  I  have 
often  heard  remarked,  that  governesses  and  fe- 
male teachers  have  fewer  chances  of  respectable 
marriage  than  idle  and  les»-educatedj  or  ill-educated 
girls  of  the  same  rank.  I  neither  pretend  to  ex* 
plain  nor  justify;  I  state  a  simple  iaot,  notorious 
in  England  and  everywhere  else." 

^  Yet  all  men  labour  for  hire, who  labour  at  all; 
the  greatest  lawyers ;  the  most  eminent  physicians ; 
all  litenoy  men;  offioeis  of  the  army;  ministers 
of  state;  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  church;*-- 
all  are  paid,  and  the  more^Mf^  the  greater  honour. 
No  gentleman  is  considered  degraded  by  hire  for 
his  work,  provided  the  hire  be  large  enough.  Is 
the  rule  not  hard  against  us  poor  women, — often 
so  well  inclined,  and  so  capable  of  being  useful  and 
helpful  to  ourselves  and  others.  There  is  Edmund 
Cryppes,  for  example,  but  the  other  day  an  apo- 
thecary's raw  apprentice,  rapidly  rising  into  a 
fsshionable  and  highly^paid  accoucheur.  His  is 
a  profession  nearly  altogether  wrested  out  of  the 
hands  of  women,  for  which  Nature  has  surely  the 
best  fitted  them,  if  opinion  permitted  education  to 
finish  Nature's  work.  But  women  are  held  in  the 
bonds  of  ignorance,  and  then  pronounced  of  defi- 
cient capacity,  or  blamed  for  wanting  the  know- 
ledge they  are  sternly  prevented  from  acquiring." 

"  Well  and  true — but  you  must  submit  to  rule, 
nevertheless*  And  now  prepare  for  our  walk,  lest 
Mrs.  Brabaaon  surprise  and  make  us  captive  after 
aU." 

*^  But  I  should  like  the  young  ladies  to  come 
BDmetimes;  I  hope  I  do  them  some  little  good,  and 
so  little  in  that  way  is  in  my  power." 

"Indeed,  Violet,  you  are  an  arruit  simpleton; 
but  make  haste,  pray." 

The  ladies  were  in  the  hall,  saUying  out  as  Mrs, 
Brabazon  and  her  fair  covey  aligli^  at  ih»  little 
gate,  their  footman  bearing  the  usual  load  of  music- 
books. 

Mrs.  Herbert^  who  was,  indeed,  unless  when 
inq>ired  by  passion,  indifiBrsntly  gifted  with  the 
tuefiil  power  of  civHly  saying  No,  endeavoured  to 
look  gay  and  disengaged,  but  determined. 

«I  havo  issued  an  imperial  ukase,  forbidding 
music  in  this  house  until  after  tea,  any  day,  and 
then  only  in  moderation*  I  am  not  of  those  ladie»— * 
fiequsnt  though  they  be — ^who  monopolize  all  the 
mnsie  of  the  house  for  the  inmates,  and  who  never 
seem  to  laney  that  their  visiters  know  a  note.  I 
Ngard  music  «e  a  social  pleasure;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  my  daughter  must  forgive  me  for  de- 
piiying  her  and  your  young  ladies  oi  its  enjoy- 
aoit,  sinoe  it  is  &r  her  good.  In  the  presimt  d^i- 
cate  state  of  Violet's  health,  so  much  difficult 
mudc  is,  I  am  otmvineed,  too  exciting ;  besides^  it 
makes  her  n^Ieet  proper  exercise.  She  was  my 
tiainer  in  pedestrianism,  now  I  mean  to  be  hers. 
My  son  will  be  home  to-morrow,  and  I  must  have 
lu»  wi&  in  btr  b^  lopka^  as  wdl  as  vi  b^r  finest 


voice:  both  demand  repose.  We  can  hardly  in- 
vite you  to  walk  in." 

Mrs.  Braba2son  was  disconcerted,  but  could  not 
well  seem  angry.  The  second  Miss  Brabazon  was 
ofiended,  and  did  not  try  to  disguise  her  displea- 
sure. She  had  intended  to  rehearse  once  more 
something  in  which  she  was  almost  perfect,  and 
meant  to  sing  that  evening  at  a  distinguished  juve- 
nile party. 

"  How  cruel  you  are !  my  dear  Mrs.  Herbert," 
said  the  mother.  ^*  My  Emma  will  be  so  disap- 
pointed ;  she  finds  no  voice  so  truly  in  accord  with 
her  own  as  that  of  Mrs.Charlesy — ^neither  her  sisters 
nor  her  young  friends,  I  must  beg  for  the  reversal 
of  this  decree ;  and  I  cannot  let  you  off  from  your 
airing.  Mrs,  Charles  must  not  be  disappointed. 
It  ia  too  cruel  to  restrict  her.  Is  it  not,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Charles?" 

Before  Violet  could  do  more  than  smile  in  reply, 
the  dashing  equipage  of  Mrs.  Burke  Barker,  which 
put  to  shame  Mrs.  Brabazon's  quiet  Quaker-look- 
ing chariot,  drove  up  to  the  little  gate  with  the 
fury  which  bespoke  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
those  within. 

*^  Two  carriages  at  mi  ladi's  dure  at  the  same 
minit!"  cried  Biddy  Moran,  with  a  natural  swell 
of  exultation.  ^^J  hope  the  neighbour  girls  see 
them." 

^  Professor  Cryppes  and  his  daughters,"  faltered 
Violet,  as  the  proud  Professor,  with  a  daughter  on 
each  arm,  advanced  smiling  and  courteously  bend- 
ing his  head  up  the  little  garden-patlu  ''  Yes,  it 
must  be  Emmy,"  continued  Violet  to  Mrs.  Her- 
bert ;  ^^  is  she  not  a  lovely  creature?" — and  before 
the  words  were  out,  the  young  countess  had  broken 
loose  fr^n  her  papa,  and  bounded  like  a  fawn  into 
Violet's  armi^  all  dimpled  smiles  and  graciousness, 

*^  Ah,  I  see  you  don't  remember  me — I  remem- 
ber you  so  wdl,  though.  I  am  Emmeline" — ^the 
countess  did  not  add  Cryppes — ^^They  call  me 
Lady  St.  Edward  now—but  I  love  you  as  much  as 
ever." 

The  wUsper  was  not  lost  upon  any  one  of  the 
group  of  ladies,  who  now  understood  that  they  had 
in  presence  the  thrice-fortunate  heroine  of  the  tale 
of  qgftn^^ftly  which  had  lately  interested  the  whole 
fsshionable  world.  Their  keen  examination  waa 
quite  as  ardent  as  well-bred. 

The  Professor  was  hard  at  his  daughter's  back^ 
and  tried  to  cover  her  breach  of  the  dignity  of  hex 
new  station,  by  bowing  courteously  all  round ;  and, 
kindly  and  graciously  shaking  hands  wiUi  hia 
pupil,  as  If  they  had  puted  yesterday,  he  proceeded 
in  his  blandest  tones,  and  most  courtly  and  caress- 
ing m»nner  :— 

^^  This  is  an  unceremonious  accost,  ladies ;  but 
we  are  most  fortqjkate  in  finding  you,  and  in  not 
requiring  to  announce  ourselves.  I  fear,  though, 
we  have  interrupted  you  in  going  out  ?* 

**  O,  indeed,  papa ;  but  Violette  sha'n't  go  out  till 
I  renew  my  acquaintance  with  her,"  said  the  per* 
emptory  and  h^-patronising  little  countess,  slid- 
ing her  arm  within  that  of  her  former  friend. 

The  Professor,  as  proud  as  a  piper,  though 
haply  vowed  to  a  different  instrument,  smilingly 
meoM^  tbo  wayward  girl  with  his  fore-finger. 
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and  then,  with  alacrity,  recovering  his  habitual 
sense  of  decorum,  he  cried — 

*^  Allow  me,  Mrs.  Charles,  to  introduce  my 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  St.  Edward,  to  you.-^ 
Mrs  Herbert,  Lady  St.  Edward."  Mutual  stiff 
curtsies. 

'*  Ha,  Mrs.  Brabazon,  I  have  the  honour,  madam, 
to  present  my  daughter,  the  countess  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, to  you. — Emmeline,  my  love,  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Brabazon." 

The  young  countess  bent  her  head,  but  with  a 
look  of  reserve  and  hauteur  wonderfully  well  per- 
formed for  one  so  new  to  her  dignities.  Mrs.  Burke 
Barker  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  more  in  the 
background  than  suited  either  her  tastes  or  opinion 
of  her  own  consequence.  She  had  an  error  to  re- 
pair. As  soon  as  she  had  paid  her  respects  to  Mrs. 
Herbert,  she  ran  up  to  Violet,  and  took  her  hand 
with  affected  eagerness,  exclaiming-^ 

^*  I  know  not,  Mrs.  Charles,  whether  I  ought  to 
beg  pardon  or  scold  you  well.  Fancy,  papa,  that 
when,  some  time  since,  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  Herbert,  I  did  not  recognise,  in  the  lady  with 
her,  my  old  friend  Gabrielle.  It  must  have  been 
you  I  saw  with  Mrs.  Herbert ;  and  my  stupidity 
and  near-sight !  But,  indeed,  I  must  chide  you. 
Why  not  make  yourself  known  to  me  ?  You  must 
have  been  sure  that  I  am  not  the  person  to  foiget 
an  old  friend.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Barker  and  I 
talk  of  you  very  often,  you  were  so  much  with  us 
at  the  time  he  was  pa3ring  his  addresses  to  me.  I 
daresay,  ma'am,  (to  Mrs.  Herbert,)  this  young 
lady  has  never  told  you  how  slyly  we  managed 
our  flirtations ;  sometimes  Barker  was  fancied  her 
lover,  and  Herbert  was  mistaken  for  mine." 

Mrs.  Herbert,  who  fancied  this  a  mistake  in- 
deed, had  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  a  state  of  va- 
cillation. She  had  now  no  choice  but  to  give  up 
her  walk,  and  to  invite  her  visiters  up  stairs ;  for, 
though  the  Professor  was  profuse  of  apologies,  no 
one  appeared  inclined  to  give  way ;  and,  besides, 
being  a  little  womanishly  curious  about  a  future 
Duchess  of  Plantagenet,  die  was  prepossessed  both 
by  the  beauty  of  tiie  girl  and  the  natural  childish 
fondness  with  which  she  seemed  to  hang  about 
Violet.  Mrs.  Brabazon  was  included  in  the  general 
invitation  to  walk  up  stairs;  but  as  the  young 
countess  was  still  in  disgrace,  if  even  properly 
married,  she  drew  off  her  forces  in  good  older,  and 
abandoned  the  field. 

"  Such  an  unbred  creature  for  St.  Edward  to 
marry!"  exdauned  the  elder  and  sensible  Miss 
Brabazon,  as  the  family  drove  off.  "  He  must 
have  been  bewitched — ^but  he  is  a  mere  boy,  and 
though  an  Eton  boy,  knows  less  of  life,  it  is  said, 
than  a  child." 

**  She  is  absolutely  dumpy,"  said  the  tall  second 
Miss  Brabazon — drawing  up  her  well-rounded 
shoulders. 

"  A  gentleman's  beauty !"  said  the  third  and 
prettiest.  "  I  really  widb,  mamma,  you  would 
take  to  cramming  us.  Sir  Geoige  Lees  told  me, 
last  night,  that  the  new  Brummagem  Countess 
was  as  plump  as  a  pig,  and  as  elastic  as  a  puff-ball, 

with  the  prettiest  foot ^Did  you  look  at  her  foot, 

AnneT'  continued   Miss   Emma^    involuntarily 


curving  the  high  aristocratic  instep,  on  which  she 
had  so  often  been  complimented  by  her  maid. 

**  The  sister  is  a  much  more  distinguished-look- 
ing woman,"  said  Mrs.  Brabazon,  who  was  ba- 
lancing, in  her  mind,  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages which  mi^t  attend  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Barkers — ^not  to  herself,  for  she  took  pride 
in  being  a  self-sacrificing  mother — ^but  to  her 
daughters. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Cryppes  family  had  as- 
cended to  Mrs.  Herbert's  little  drawing-room,  Mrs. 
Burke  Barker  graciously  praising  and  lavishing 
compliments  on  everything  she  saw;  while  the 
countess  drew  Violet  into  a  comer,  to  pour  into 
her  confidential  bosom  the  tale  of  her  romantic 
love  and  high  fortune— of  her  oourtship— her 
elopement— her  dresses — her  excess  of  conjugal 
beatitude ;  and  to  exact  a  nmilar  confidence,  which 
was  either  tardily  and  partially  accorded,  or  smil- 
ingly parried. 

**  You  and  Mr.  Herbert  are  noft  half  so  much  in 
love  as  Albert  and  I,"  said  the  little  countess,  at 
the  inconclusive  termination  of  some  interroga- 
tory. 

^  I  think  myself — ^I  am  sure  I  am — ^veiy  much 
attached  to  my  husband,"  sud  Violet,  modesUr 
blushing,  and  yet  ashamed  of  the  confosbn  into 
which  she  allowed  herself  to  be  thrown  by  the  im- 
petuous beauty. 

**  0,  you  are  so  long  nuirried  now !" 

^'  Yes,  almost  a  year." 

**  That  is  an  age : — and  have  you  a  babyr 

**  Not  one,  I  am  sorry,"  replid  Violet,  laughmgi 

"  That  is  a  pity — ^Polly  hius  none  eitiier ;  but  I 
must  have  a  baby.  Mine  will  be  heir  to  the  duke- 
dom. I  assuro  you,  Mrs.  Charles,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  I  should  have  a  baby ;  Barker  and 
Neddy,  you  must  know,  won't  allow  me  now  to 
take  horse-exeroise.  I  had  such  charming  scam- 
pers with  a  set  of  hussar  officers  who  live  at  our 
hotel.  Neddy  is  so  wise,  you  must  know,  since  he 
became  a  sage  femme — and  Barker  is  so  knowing. 
Yet  it  was  at  the  riding-school  St.  Edward  fell  in 
love  with  me.  He  used  to  help  me  to  mount,  and 
almost  kissed  my  toe  ;  and  he  was  so  modest,  so 
bashful — I  used  so  to  laugh  at  him,  poor  soul !" 

^  What  poor  soul  aro  you  laughing  at  there  T 
cried  Mrs.  Barker  across  the  room,  desirous  to  in- 
terrupt a  tete-4-tete,  in  which  she  was  certain  her 
giddy  sister  must  commit  herself  though  happily 
there  was  here  little  danger  of  betrayal  to  enemies. 

'<  I  am  telling  Mrs.  Charles  that  I  will  bring  St. 
Edward  to  visit  hei^— and  that  our  husbands  must 
be  great  friends  like  ourselves.  I  am  sure  Albert 
will  like  Mr.  Herbert.  I  remember  him  welMie 
was  very  handsome,  and  an  elegant  rider.  Does 
he  still  have  as  beautiful  horses  as  those  he  had 
down  at  W ?" 

This  was  a  troublesome  question,  but  fortunately 
the  interrogator  was  too  much  occupied  with  her 
own  thoughts  to  pause  for  a  roply. 

"  St.  Edward  has  no  stud  yet  himself.  The 
family  have  always  been  romarkable  for  their  love 
of  horses — and  I  am  so  fond  of  them  too.  Is  >^ 
not  odd?" 

**  I  can  vouch  for  your  passion  for  horseB,"  i«- 
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turned  Violet^  glad  to  find  something  to  say ;  ^  for 
I  used  to  be  in  torture  and  doubt  whether  it  was 
to  be  your  neck  or  his  own  that  the  wild  boy,  Tom 
Smith,  M18.  James  Stokes'  groom,  was  to  break 
first  in  your  mad  gallops." 

The  countess  colound  slightly,  saying,  **  That 
is  so  very  long  since — I  was  a  sad  Tomboy  then,  to 
be  sore." 

The  Professor  had  adranced  and  heard  the  latter 
part  of  the  couTersation,  and  he  said,  in  his  ffran- 
distifno  manner,  his  hand  laid  on  his  heart— 

**  Highly  honoured  as  my  daughter  no  doubt  is 
by  the  noble  alliance  she  has  contracted,  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  nature's  nobility  is  not  wanting, 
and  that  the  princely  house  into  which  she  has 
l)een  received,  and  where  she  must  be  appreciated, 
vim  not  find  her  deficient  in  that  taste  for  true 
magnificence,  which  ought  to  distinguish  her 
Older  r 

Vblet  was  tempted  to  exclaim  **  Bravo !"  to  her 
old  master^s  speech,  but  she  suppressed  the  mirth- 
M  impulse  ;  and  Mrs.  Barker,  perhaps  thinking 
th&i  her  fiitiier  and  her  sister  had  committed  ab- 
surdities enough  for  one  day,  directing  the  attention 
of  Emmeline  to  Mrs.  Herbert's  pretty  nick-knack- 
erieS)  set  her  father  down  to  tiie  ^  semi-grand," 
and  drew  Violet  into  a  window. 
"  I  ean  scarce  forgive  your  seeming  coldness  to 
/  ua,  Mrs.  Charles— we  must,  indeed  we  must,  be 
better  friends ;"  and  she  clasped  the  passive  hand 
of  Violet  between  her  own  palms.    **  Barker  and 
Mr.  Herbert  were  so  much  attached — ^for  men — so 
intimate.    I  must  insist  upon  breaking  the  ice, 
and  having  you  and  the  St  Edwards'  to  dine  with 
na,  en  fmHtie^  on  some  very  early  day.    The  car- 
riage can  come  for  you,  or  I  can  take  you  up  on 
my  driv»— no  fear  but  we  manage  that.    Where 
there  b  a  wUl  there  is  a  way,  as  my  poor  mother 
nyg— who,  by  the  way,  sent  her  kindest  remem- 
bianceaby  us,  and  will  wait  upon  you  very  soon." 
Violet  could  only  marvel  whither  all  this  cordi 
ality  was  to  lead,  idmost  certain  that  it  could  not 
be  without  some  object. 

*  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  see  you  of  late,  to 

nnboeom  myself  about  Emmeline,  whom  I  know 

yoQ  like.    Grieved  and  shocked  as  Barker  and  I 

^f^  at  the  rash  step  she  has  taken,  and  sensible  as 

^  are  of  the  cruel  suspicion  and  misconstruction 

which  niay  be  put  upon  the  afiair,  or  upon  our 

share  m  it,  we  cannot  forget  that  Emmeline  is  my 

OBter,  nor  be  insensible  to  the  many  perils  by  which 

bet  brilliant  position  is  surrounded.  She  is,  though 

a  wife,  still  a  child,  poor  dear ;  with  much,  much 

to  learn  in  eveiy  way.    My  husband's  engagements 

^prospects  now  engross  so  very  much  of  my  time, 

that  I  am  quite  unable,  however  desirous,  to  devote 

l&ywlf  directly  to  Emmeline's  improvement.    She 

^  u  7on  know  is  flatteringly  alleged  of  all  her 

^^y,  rich  in  natural  talent — ^indeed  a  singularly 

V^  creature,  yet  behind  many  inferior  young 

^es  in  the  most  ordinary  accomplishments.    I 

^  aahamed  to  say  she  cannot  even  spell.    These 

defidendes  can  now  only  be  remedied  by  friendship. 

j^e  cannot  send  to  school  or  procure  a  governess 

lOT  the  Countess  St.  Edward  ;  and,  in  brief— for 

^  ^  as  you  knoWy  to  come  at  once  to  the  point 


— ^it  is  the  joint  prayer  and  petition  of  Mr.  Barker, 
my  father,  and  myself,  that  our  dear  Mrs.  Charles 
Herbert  will  take  this  darling  of  ours  under  her 
care ;  to  no  one  else  could  we,  with  confidence,  in- 
trust so  precious  a  trust." 

^  How  do  you  mean,  ma'am  ? — ^that  I  should  be 
the  instructor  of  the  countess?" 

^  That  you  should  be  the  preceptress,  the  guide, 
the  friend,  the  guardian-angel,  in  a  word,  of  the  fu- 
ture Dpchess  of  Plantagenet ;  and,  in  being  so,  the 
benefactress  of  her  whole  family :  read  with  her, 
talk  with  her,  sing  with  her,  cultivate  her  mind  and 
her  manners :  you  are  aware  how  important  a  per- 
son in  society  Enmneline  must  become,  and  how 
much,  as  Barker  remarks,  even  in  a  public  view, 
depends  upon  her  being  qualified  to  play  her  part 
with  ability  and  distinction.  Money,  patronage, 
influence, — ^the  Plantagenets  command  them  all ; 
but  I  know  your  benevolent  and  disinterested  na- 
ture, Violet,  and  am  come  to  entreat,  not  bribe, 
you  to  be  Enuneline's  friend." 

^'Your  idea  is  very  flattering,  certainly;  but, 
supposing  I  were  qualified  for  the  task  you  pro- 
pose, my  other  duties — ^my  husband  " 

^  Ah,  I  knew  it  would  land  in  ^  my  husband,' " 
replied  Mrs.  Barker,  with  vivacity;  ''that  you 
would  be  quite  a  pattern  wife ;  but  surely,  while 
your  husband  spends  nearly  his  whole  time  in 
chambers,  you  might  spare  a  few  hours  at  my 
house  every,  or  say  every  alternate  morning  with 
Emmy.'* 

**  At  your  house?"  replied  Violet,  taken  aback. 

^  Yes,  sure ;  but  the  carriage  should  be  sent  for 
you  and  back  with  you  as  often  as  you  honoured 
us,  and  you  would  have  the  countess  all  to  your- 
self. I  am  otherwise  engaged  in  the  mornings. 
You  might  have  whatever  masters  you  chose  also, 
both  for  yourself  and  your  pupil.  Sufier  me  to 
call  Emmeline  so— you  cannot  refuse  me." 

''  I  must,  at  all  events,  consult  my  husband  and 
Mrs.  Herbert,  before  forming  so  important  an  en- 
gagement." 

''Ungracious  ladyl  but  I  will  not  despair  of 
you.  Conceive,  too,  Violet,  how  important  such  a 
connexion  may  prove  to  the  future  interests  of 
your  husband.  The  Plantagenets  are  not  only  in 
rank  crSme  de  la  erSmej  but  so  enormously  rich, 
with  canals  and  mines,  and  all  sorts  of  things  in 
the  earth  and  under  it, — and  with  all  manner  of 
influence  in  Church  and  State, — ^that  to  be  con- 
nected with  their  family  assures  fortune.  The 
tutor  of  St.  Edward's  late  father  is  now  a  Bishop, 
solely  by  the  famUy  interest.  I  shall  doubt  if  St. 
Edward's  tutor  find  equal  luck,  through  the  Duke's 
means  at  least ;  but  I  see  papa  is  getting  fidgety, 
and  we  have  intruded  most  ifnconscionably  on  Mrs. 
Herbert: — what  a  charming,  youthful-looking, 
lady-like  person  she  is !  Ah,  you  remember,  long 
ago,  into  what  tribulation  I  put  you,  when  we  kept 
possession  of  her  carriage  one  day.  She  has  no 
carriage  now,  poor  lady  I  Well,  Violette,— pardon 
the  freedom,  I  cannot  forget  the  old  familiar 
name, — don't  grieve  and  disappoint  us  all.  This 
is  Friday.  I  shall  be  back  on  Monday  to  carry 
you  ofi^  to  Enmieline,  I  hope." 

"  There  is  a  dear  creature ! "  cried  the  young 
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countess,  kiasing  her  friend ;  ^' you  are  ooming  to 
see  us  on  Monday,  Do  you  know,  St,  £dwajd 
cannot  endure  to  see  me  kiss  my  brother  Barker, 
nor  even  Polly  there;  so  I  do  it  the  more  just  to 
tease  him." 

**  The  Plantagenets  are  a  very  undemonstrative 
family/'  said  Mrs.  Barker.  "  I  believe  that  cake 
of  starch — ^his  grandam,  the  duchess— never  kissed 
the  poor  boy  in  her  life,  nor  allowed  any  one  else ; 
he  hag  had  a  singular  education." 

With  a  profusion  of  cordial  adieus,  the  party 
took  leave,  the  countess  kissing  her  hand  to  Violet, 
who  stood  at  her  window  while  the  carriage  re- 
mained in  sight. 

Mrs.  Herbert  was  stunned,  amused,  and  then 
meditative,  over  the  intelligence  which  Violet^  in 
all  feminine  haste,  communicated  to  her. 

**  It  gives  me  a  better  opinion  of  the  woman's 
understanding  that  she  has  conceived  such  an 
idea,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert.  *^  The  countess^  too,  is 
really  a  sweet  little  creature ;  it  were  everyway  a 
pity  that  she  should  be  lost." 

<<  Could  I  save  her?  She  has,  indeed,  many 
good  natural  points  of  character;  but  how  many 
chances  are  there  against  her  becoming  either  a 
happy  or  a  respectable  woman?" 

Both  ladies  spent  some  minutes  in  musing,  if 
not  in  thought;  occupied  by  the  same  subject, 
though  it  did  not  precisely  suggest  the  same  re- 
flections to  each. 

The  silence  was  first  broken  by  Mrs.  Herbert. 
^  Thank  goodness,  we  are  rid  of  these  encroach- 
ing, almost,  impudent,  Brabazons,  any  way.  I 
could  despise  myself  for  the  silliness  wliich  led  me 
to  submit  to  Mrs.  Brabazon." 
.  *^  Yet  the  motive  is  so  laudable— the  desire  to 
improve  her  daughters." 

**  At  the  expense  of  your  time  and  health.  We 
owe  justice  to  our  neighbour,  as  well  as  affection 
to  our  children." 

**  Perhaps  she  would  have  paid  for  their  lessons, 
had  she  thought  I  would  not  have  been  afijimited," 
said  Violet,  half-laughing,  again  feeling  her  way; 
^  which  I  am  sure  I  ought  not,  if  the  reward  of 
my  labours  were  fairly  earned." 

^  Why,  Violet,  business  flows  upon  you.  Here 
is  the  offer  of  another  and  noble  pupil.  What  a 
blessing,  dear  Violet,  you  might  prove  to  that 
young  woman,  and,  through  her,  to  a  wide  circle— 
yet  the  thing  is  impossible." 

^  The  adjective  of  fools,  Mamamy**  replied  Violet, 
who  had,  half  in  fondness,  half  in  play,  adopt- 
ed her  husband's  caressing  namus  for  his  step- 
mother; **  though  I  faar  that,  in  this  instance,  we 
that  are  tpUe  must  submit  to  it.  My  two  hours, 
or  four  hours  a-day,*  spent  with  this  wayward, 
spoiled  child,  whose  head  is  at  present  turned  with 
the  low  flattery  of  her  selfish  family,  and  her 
mercenary  servants,  and  with  what  she  and  they 
consider  her  amasing  good  fortune,  could  scarce 
even  impart  much  greater  proficiency  in  a  showy 
accomplishment  than  she  already  possepses;  while 
the  only  effectual  teaching— *^^^A«jprecig9^  tipofi/irs- 
C9pt,  precej4  i^pan  preempt;  line  upon  Une,  Une  vpon 
line;  here  a  little^  and  there  a  ^itt/«"— would  indeed 
be  impossible.    How  fine,  by  the  way,  are  those 


emphatic  repetitions  of  the  prophet,  who,  in  ane 
verse,  expounds  the  true  principle  of  thorough 
moral  education  much  better  than  all  the  modem 
treatises." 

^'I  can  easily  perceive,  that  although  love  to 
your  neighbour — and  it  could  be  no  other  motive 
that  would  induce  you  to  make  the  required  sacri- 
fice—the attempt,  if  conducted  on  Mrs.  Barker^s 
plan,  could  end  only  in  disappointment.  My  old 
maid,  Jenkins— were  there  no  other  evil  infiuenoe 
around  the  hoyden,  simple-cunning  Countess- 
would,  in  five  minutes,  undo  your  teaching  and 
example  of  a  week ;  so  we  wiU  diHroiss  the  subject 
I  am  not  sure  that  Charles  would,  upon  any  con- 
sideraUon,  have  consented." 

^'  I  wish  he  were  here,  then,  to  not  consent," 
sighed  Violet;  ^^  and  he  won't  till  to-morrow.  The 
truth  is,  X  have  been  secretly  firetting  all  the  week, 
and  so  I  am  sure  have  you,  after  the  observation 
you  made  on  his  looks  when  he  left  us  on  Monday 
morning.  What  a  changed  life  to  poor  Charles! 
— 'poring  over  law-books,  in  those  duU  chamheza, 
from  mom  to  night-nreading  such  stuff  so  manj 
hours  a-day-*he  who,  till  now,  spent  half  hia  time 
on  horseback,  or  in  the  open  air.  What  a  want  it 
must  be  to  a  man,  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  riding  exercise,  to  be  without  a  horse  I — yet  it 
seems  a  trifle  in  itself.  Let  us,  however,  be  candid 
with  each  other,  and  say  what  we  think  of  hmu 
We  will  both  be  the  better  for  leaking  out." 

^^Then  I  must  say,  that  I  see  no  immediate 
cause  lor  uneasiness,  much  less  for  apprehension; 
though,  since  the  sultry  weather  has  set  in,  Charles 
certidnly  does  not  look  quite  his  former  self." 

^^I  vrassureof  that— ho  is  killing  himself ;"  and 
Violet,  already  worn  out»  and  weak  in  spirits, 
burst  into  tears;  and  while  Mrs.  Herbert  gently 
soothod  her,  and  yet  permitted  her  passion  of  grief 
to  exhaust  itself,  she  strove  to  check  her  feelings, 
and  at  last  spoke  out  what  had  for  some  time  kin 
heavy  on  her  heart. 

^  If  we  cannot  contrive  to  make  poor  Qisiles's 
long  tasks  lighter  and  safer  to  him,  by  some  home 
exertion,  thrai  you  must  join  your  oitreaties  to 
mine,  that  he  will  give  up  his  present  haiiasuog 
pursuits,  and  adopt  some  scheme  of  life  which 
shall  not  be  ruinous  to  his  health  and  to  the  hap- 
jnness  of  all  of  us.  What  signifies  what  it  may 
be,  if  we  are  well  and  together.  In  my  own  poor 
little  Jersey,  in  some  of  the  new  Australian  colo- 
nie&-<->where  there  are  no  convicts — ^we  could  even, 
with  our  small  remaining  wrecks  of  fortune,  plant 
ourselves  comfortably;  ay,  and  take  root  and 
flourish  again!" 

^  If  I  see  that  your  learn  are  juBt-4hat  Chsrlei 
is  really  suffering  in  health  from  his  dose  and  long 
studies— my  entreaties  shall  not  be  wanting;  but 
until  this  law-suit,  on  which  so  much  now  de- 
pends, IS  determined,  we  are  chained  to  Ix^ndon 
andtheosr.  If  you  arefbundanhebresB,myh)ve> 
which  Ido  hope,  as  I  well  believe,  whatever  the  law 
may  decide,  we  may  neither  need  to  leave  £nglasa, 
nor  allow  Charles  to  kiU  himself :  thatweshant 
do,  at  all  events." 

Violet  tried  to  smUe,  but  shook  her  head,  saying, 
^SometiBMs  I  wish  thai  suit  had  never  been  oom« 
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TDsnoed.    To  think  of  the  Itigo  soins  that  good, 
Icind  Marion  haa  advanced— prodigioua  in  her  esti* 
inatbiiy  and  for  her  circumstancesy  they  must  be— 
and  they  may  nerer  be  repaid*" 

'^  Exit,  huah,  my  dear !  You  know  Ifn,  Marion 
won't  let  you  epeak  of  these  thinga— that  generons 
poor  woman  1  Indeed,  if  it  ease  your  conadence, 
I  may  inform  you,  that  she  lately  told  me,  in  con- 
fidence, she  only  advanced  for  this  suit  what  she 
htended  to  leave  you  by  will— a  legacy  of  jS600  ; 
•0  the  loss  will  be  your^s  and  Gharles's,  not  her'a^ 
she  aay%  if  the  money  is  thrown  away  at  law.  But 
ibe  haa  unbounded  faith  in  Mr.  Gryphon's  judg- 
msnt;  and  is  leaasured  by  the  advances  which  that 
shrewd  gentleman  has  himaelf  made  for  what  he 
cannot  therefore  consider  a  forlorn  hope.'' 

The  conversation  waa  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  the  postman,  who  gave  Irish  Bridget  a  foreign 
letter,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  after  Biddy  had 
in  vam,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  listeners, 
volubly  endeavoured  to  beat  him  down  from  what 
aha  oonaidered  the  exorbitant  sum  of  Ss.  8d.  '*  for 
80  small  a  concern  of  a  letter." 

''Bother  to  him !  it  would  need  to  bring  good 
news  to  be  worth  the  money,"  said  this  faithful 
ally,  delivering  the  epistle,  ^  though  a  black  sale  is 
on  it." 

The  letter,  intimating  an  important  event,  came 
ftum  a  humble  quarter :  it  was  written  by  a  young 
woman,  whom,  from  having  the  highest  opinion  of 
her  chuacter  and  qualifications,  Mrs.  Herbert  had 
aome  years  before  recommended  to  Lady  Laura 
Temple,  and  who  now  ventured  to  announce  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Earl  of  Tarbert,  and  the  con- 
aequent  deep  distreas  of  her  mistress,  to  the  only 
friend  that,  so  far  as  the  young  woman  knew, 
Lady  Laura  posseaaed  on  earth.     Without  near 
lalfttiona,  living  muoh  abroad,  and  naturally  of  a 
reaerved  and  rather  haughty  diapositian,  which  dis- 
q^poiated  hopes  had  not  softened.  Lady  Laura  was 
an  instance  not  rare,  among  the  higher  aristocracy, 
of  an  individual  with  a  very  numerous  general  or 
viaitittg  aoquaintanoe,  but  with  few  or  no  intimates, 
and  scarce  one  Mend  of  her  own  rank.    She  had 
outlived  the  companionahipe  of  her  girlhood,  and 
had  found  nothing  satisfactory  to  her  mind  or 
heart  with  which  to  replace  them.    When  her 
frther,  after  having  that  morning  been  at  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor,  died  suddenly  while  engaged 
with  her  in  a  game  of  chess,  and  before  medical 
aaaiatanoe  could  be  obtained,  her  only  and  pas- 
aunate  entreaty  to  the  physician  of  the  embassy, 
aa  aoon  as  she  waa  able  to  speak,  was,  that  he 
should  give  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  see  her^-that  ahe  should  be  left  solely 
to  her  confidential  maid,  until  she  intimated  to 
him  that  ahe  was  able  to  endure  the  oeremonial  of 
the  condolence  and  sympathy  of  her  friends.    The 
dreadful  shook  which  her  nerves  had  received  from 
her  &ther,  in  vdiat  seemed  perfect  health,  sud- 
denly expiring  of  what  was  said  to  be  disease  of 
the  heart,  for  a  time  blunted  erery  other  feeling ; 
aor  had  she  manifested  any  concern  about  what 
gave  her  few  English  friends  in  Vienna  conaider- 
able  concern.     Poverty,  nay,  destitution,  or  at 
Init  depandmee,  was  known  to  be  her  fate.     The 


affaire  of  her  father  had  long  been  embarraased. 
His  estates,  on  his  death,  went  at  once  to  the  lineal 
male  heir ;  and  he  was  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  which, 
if  it  issued  as  was  now  apprehended,  must  still 
further  increase  his  embarrassments.  For  some 
time,  his  salary  as  an  ambassador  had  been  his 
main  dependence,  and  that  of  course  terminated 
with  his  life.  Letters  of  an  imfEtrourable  nature, 
received  from  his  London  agent  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  had,  it  was  too  probable,  hastened  the 
catastrophe. 

The  brief  letter,  in  which  some  part  of  this  Intel* 
ligence  was  respectfully  intimated  by  the  humble, 
but  the  truest  and  most  deroted  friend  that  the 
high-bom  Laura  now  possessed,  strongly  affected 
Mrs.  Herbert ;  and  her  emotion,  in  hastily  perusing 
the  note,  alarmed  Violet,  who  rose  and  hastily 
crossed  to  where  she  sat. 

'^  Don't  fancy  it  idle  or  impertinent  curiosity,'* 
ahe  aaid,  leaning  over  the  agitated  reader;  *^your 
friend,  your  daughter j  your  sitter  cannot  witnesa 
your  grief  and  agitation,  and  affect  ignorance.  Doea 
thia — 0  tell  me  I^-does  it  affect  Herbert, — ^for  no- 
thing, sure,  less  than  that  could  so  distress  you?" 
Mrs.  Herbert  had  before  playfully  remarked, 
that  every  symptom  of  distress  which  visited  any 
of  the  himian  race  with  whom  Violet  came  into 
contact,  waa  at  first  sight  imagined  to  be  connected 
with  her  husband  ;  that  she  seemed  to  fancy  there 
could  be  no  earthly  suffering  nor  sorrow,  save  from 
real  or  apprehended  evil  to  Charles. 

^Not  Charles,  thank  Godl  but  one— ^;  but 
read  for  yourself.  ....  Poor,  poor  Laura ! 
Proud,  unhappy  Laura  I  crushed  in  affection,  ruined 
in  fortune." 

Tears  prevented  her  from  proceeding ;  and  Violet 
read  the  letter  put  into  her  hand  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought.  Her  proud  rival,  her  noble  cousin, 
her  uirfortWMte  rivid,  her  orphan  cousin,  friendless 
in  a  foreign  land, — an  object  of  compassion  to  her 
own  servant,  who  had  plainly,  if  delicately,  stated 
that  she  knew  not  what  her  lady  was  to  do,  as  she 
must  leave  the  hotel  which  her  father  had  rented, 
and  probably  Vienna,  as  soon  as  the  remains  of 
the  earl  were  sent  to  England ;  and  farther,  that 
cruel-hearted  people,  creditors  of  the  earl,  would 
even  prevent  her  from  taking  her  own  jewels  and 
other  property  along  with  her,  though  they  were 
aU  she  now  had  in  the  world.  The  faithfiil  girl 
was  not  aware  that,  though  none  of  the  rich  and 
aristocratic  friends  of  the  late  Earl  and  of  Lady 
Laura  could  afford  to  relieve  her  present  distress, 
or  secure  her  future  independence,  by  their  own 
means,  they  were  too  good-hearted  to  abandon  her 
without  a  strong  effort  to  procure  her  a  pension,—* 
the  only  mode  of  provision  which,  as  they  said, 
would  not  wound  her  delicacy,  which  every  other 
offer  of  pecuniary  assistance  must  do.  With 
streaming  eyes  Violet  laid  down  the  letter,  and 
turned  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  crying — 

**  You  will  go  for  her — you  and  Charles — and 
bring  home  your  friend,  my  cousin,  to  us.  Is  she 
not  one  of  ourselves  now?  Poor  Lady  Laura !  so 
noble  in  spirit  she  is !  I  am  sure  my  endeavours 
shall  not  be  wanting  to  make  her  like  me ;  and 
you  and  Charles  she  loves  already.    Where  can 
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she  find  such  a  refuge  for  sorrow,  such  hopes  of 
consolation,  as  here  with  ns?" 

*^  You  are,  Violet,  the  best  and  dearest  creature  that 
ever  breathed,  even  when  you  talk  what  the  world 
calls  nonsense. . .  •  But  if,  my  love,  this  suit  ends, 
as  it  seems  more  and  more  likely  to  do,  though  Lady 
Laura  may  have  no  legal  claim  upon  you  and 
Charles,  how  I  could  envy  your  power  of  acting  as 
nobly  by  her,  as  she  of  herself  would  have  done  by 
you !  But  this,  I  need  not  say :  your  heart  needs 
no  prompting.  You  are  aware  of  my  old,  foolish, 
ambitious  schemes  for  Charles,  which  it  pleased 
God  in  mercy  to  disappoint.  Laura  Temple  was 
deeply  attached  to  my  son,  who  admired  and  reve- 
renced her.  It  is  needless  to  conceal  ^m  you 
what  you  must  already  know ;  but  she  has  all  a 
proud  and  delicate  woman's  passionate  strength  of 
character,  as  well  as  a  reflecting  woman's  under- 
standing. The  dream  my  folly  inspired  is  past 
with  her  and  forgotten ;  and  I  prophesy  that,  of 
the  two,  she  will  like  you  the  best  as  soon  as  she 
knows  you,  and  is  known  to  you :  but  to  fetch  her 
home  to  this — ^not  poor — to  this  charming  small 
reridence, — ^this — ^not  paltry,  but  what  her  world, 
and  perhaps  her  unconscious  self,  must  regard  as 
this  obscure,  and  paltry,  and  mean,  and  poyerty- 
struck  establishment—" 

Mrs.  Herbert  emphatically  shook  her  head. 

^  You  take  me  quite  aback,"  said  Violet,  with 
some  dignity,  *^  We  can  only  offer  what  we  have. 
If  our  home,  with  all  that  devoted  sympathy  can 
imagine  to  sweeten  it,  and  render  her  lot  as  happy 
as  circumstances  admit,  cannot  be  made  agreeable 
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"  Agreeabler*  interrupted  Mrs.  Herbert.  "  Cer- 
tainly a  thousand  times  more  so,  in  reality,  than  a 
pension  and  apartments  in  Hampton  Court,  under 
the  leads^  even  if  Laura  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
them ;  but  what  will  her  Ghrace  of  Fitzgrundy  say  ? 
— ^for  she  is  almost  as  formidable  in  May  Fair,  as  is 
Mrs.  Grundy  herself  in  the  city  and  suburbs." 

**  Pooh !  'tis  little  that  Laura,  if  she  be  indeed 
the  Laura  I  fancy  her,  will  care  for  that  contemp- 
tible scarecrow  of  the  mean-spirited  and  cowardly. 
But,  hark!  that  is  Charles'  ring; — ^I  know  it  so 
well!  Can  he  be  worse?  what  has  brought  him 
to-night?"  and,  without  waiting  for  reply,  she  ran 
down  stairs  before  Bridget,  who  happened  to  be  on 
duty,  admitted  her  master,  with  welcome  grinning 
&om  ear  to  ear. 

Mrs.  Herbert  was  for  an  instant  uneasy ;  but  the 
appearance  of  her  son  in  apparently  perfect  health, 
and  in  evident  high  spirit^  at  once  reassured  her. 

'*  How  deHghtful  to  anticipate  your  time,  this 
week  especially,  when  Violet  was  foolishly  making 
herself  uneasy  about  you,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  a 
little  anxious  to  learn  what  particular  cause  had 
brought  Charles  to  Chelsea. 

^  I  am  charged  with  a  special  commission — ^we 
are  a  family  of  high  destinies!  Gro,  Bridget,  get 
me  a  prodigious  draught  of  cider — ^your  mistresses' 
favourite  tipple--or  say  even  small  beer — ^for  I  am 
thirsty  as  the  Great  Desert;  and  only  when  re- 
freshed shall  undo  my  fardel: — and,  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Gryphon  is  to  dine  with  you  to-morrow,  ladies, 
by  aelf-mvitation.'' 


^^  Sorrow  drop  ov  small  beer,  sir,"  sidd  Bridget. 
'*  Sure,  when  you  come  so  far  to  see  the  ladies,  it 
shall  be  the  wine  and  wather,  or  the  brown  stout, 
at  the  laste  of  it ;''  and  Bridget  bustled  off. 

^  See  what  it  is  to  be  a  man  of  consequence — the 
head  of  a  household!"  said  Herbert,  laughing. 
^^  When  I  was  a  fashionable  and  a  supposed  wealthy 
bachelor,  no  one  cared  what  I  ate  or  drank,  or 

whether  I  were  well  or  ill ** 

*'But,  Herbert,  what  has  given  us  this  pleasure? 
— and  to  see  you  in  so  good  spirits ! — ^Mr.  Gryphon 
has  good  news  for  us,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert, 
while  Violet  still  held  his  hand,  and  watched  his 
eyes,  rejoicing  in  his  joy,  but  somewhat  fearfol 
about  how  he  was  to  receive  the  news  which  Mn. 
Herbert  had  to  communicate. 

'^  Gryphon  has  news,  but  not  of  the  kind  yon 
,  anticipate.    Would  you  like  to  resume  your  car- 
riage again? — ^hey,  mother  ? — ^to  have  a  mansion 
and  an  establishment  of  servants — a  stud — a  lib- 
rary— a  park  ?" 

*^  You  are  raving,  Charles ;  or,  rather,  fooling 
me.    Who  is  to  do  all  this  for  us  ?" 

**  Nor  more  nor  other  than  the  Tai<ented  FAViir 
of  Cryppes." 
"  Now  you  are  joking,  Charles;— «  wicked  jest, 

though " 

"  Serious,  on  my  honour!" 
*^  Barker  wishes  you  to  engage  in  some  of  his 
dark  concerns,  perhaps? — fie,  Charles!  to  trifle 
with  us,"  said  Violet,  who  knew  that  to  Mrs.  Her- 
bert some  of  the  thingsof  which  he  talked  so  lightiy 
were  no  trifles. 
**  Not  Barker,  but  Gryphon." 
Both  ladies  raising  their  hands  simultaneously, 
exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Gryphon !" 

*'  He,  ii^deed ! — ^the  cautious,  well-infoimed,  as- 
tute Gryphon ;  nay,  I  may  perhaps  get  into  Par- 
liament—your old  dream,  again,  mother." 

**  1  have— I  have  always  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  friendliness  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Gryphon," 
replied  the  bewildered  lady.  **  But  dear  Charles, 
don't  tantalize  us  too  far — if  the  whole  is  not  some 
malicious  pleasantry." 

'*  Never  was  more  true,  if  more  serious,  in  the 
course  of  my  life.  But  Mr.  Gryphon  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  to-morrow.  You  will  believe  him,  if 
not  me,  that  I  have  the  power  of  throwing  law  to 
the  dogs,  and  becoming  bear-leader  to  the  grandson 
of  that  Most  High  and  Potent  Prince,  Geofirey 
Richard,  Duke  of  Plantagenet!  withliberal  appoint- 
ments and  the  most  brilliant  prospects,  or  at  least 
promises,  when  my  illustrious  pupil  passes  from 
my  guardian  hands." 

Mrs.  Herbert  again  threw  up  her  hands,  and 
turned  her  meaning  eyes  on  Violet. 

"Nay,  more,  thrice-fortunate  ladies! — ^while  I 
am  to  have  charge  of  the  young  Earl,  you  may 
have  the  management  of  the  little  Countess.  It  is 
a  joint-stock  affair.  My  mother  first  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber — ^my  wife  principal  governess." 

"You  are  forestalled,  Charles,"    said  VioH 

laughing ;  "  I  have  had  that  offer  already,  though 

perhaps  from  another  quarter — ^from  Mrs.  Burke 

Barker  this  very  day." 

"Another  quarter,  assuredly;  for  what  seemed 
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to  me  to  be  oonsidered  the  main,  if  not  indeed  the 
only,  indispenaable  condition  of  my  engagement, 
was,  that  no  Cryppes,  nor  any  breathing  thing 
connected  with  tibiat  clever  blood,  shonld  in  any 
shape  approach  my  noble  charge,  or  the  ^  young 
person'  connected  with  him.  .  .  .  Their  Graces 
will  nerer  be  able  to  call  Emmeline  Cryppes  St. 
Edward's  wife,  let  the  church  and  the  law  say 
what  they  please." 

The  afiair  now  assumed  a  very  different  aspect 
in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Herbert.  At  a  glance  she 
perceived  ten  thousand  advantages,  present  and 
prospective,  to  her  family,  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

''And  what  have  you  done,  Charles? — ^what  is 
concluded  ?*• 

**  Nay,  mother,  that  either  requires  a  very  great 
deal  of  consideration,  or  just  none  at  all.  But 
Mr.  Gryphon  insists  upon  you  and  Violet  hearing 
what  he  has  to  say,  before  I  decide.  I  came  to 
Yizruy  and  promised  that  I  was  not  to  prejudice 
either  of  you.     Mr.  Gryphon  is  negotiator  on  the 


part  of  the  Duke,  whom  I  have  not  yet  seen,  and 
probably  shall  not." 

''  Very  serious  consideration,  indeed,  Charles,  is 
required.  This  offer  may  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  your  life.  When  I  visited  the  splendid 
place  the  Duke  has  in  Staffordshire,  the  mansion 
of  his  chamberlain  was  pointed  out  to  us.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  estate  and  family  himself ;  he  lives 
in  quite  a  superior  style,  and  was  in  Parliament." 

**  0,  mother,  mother!"  replied  Herbert,  laughing ; 
"  I  see  Gryphon  will  have  an  ally  in  you." 

"  Whoever  affords  you  the  means  of  honourably 
retrieving  your  fortunes,  Charles^  will  have  a  most 
grateful  friend  in  me." 

**  That  is  the  house  of  Ciyppes,  ma'am;  I  assure 
you  it  is  so." 

"  Yet  that  house  does  not  command  my  grati- 
tude. But,  seriously,  my  dear  son — ^my  dearest 
Violet — ^this  is  a  most  important  affair.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?" 

(To  be  continued,) 


AN  ANGLER'S  LAY  FOB  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 


A  JOTODS  life  the  anglers  lead. 
Whom  needy  care  ne'er  vexeth. 

And  nought  beyond  a  bush  or  weed 
Whose  quiet  path  perplexeth ; 

Who  love  to  mase  and  angle  ever 

By  glen  or  haagfa,  in  brook  or  river. 

The  discontents  and  clamoorfl  high, 
That  stir  the  world  around  them. 

Go  babbling,  like  the  water,  by, 
And  leave  them  where  they  found  them ; 

Still  angling  on,  without  a  fear, 

They  hear  them, — ^but  they  only  hear. 

Ob,  let  me,  then,  a-angling  go, 

AH  silly  Boomers  scorning ; 
And  hie  where  fitting  waters  flow 

At  earliest  warmth  of  morning ! 
The  genial  rays  around  I  feel, 
And  start  with  tackle,  rod,  and  creel. 

Though  I  no  artftd  niceties  heed, 

A  goodly  rod  I  carry ; 
M J  well  wrought  line  can  ran  with  speed, 

No  knot  to  make  it  tarry ; 
Mj  rod  a  goodly  reel  hath  on. 
While  Father  Walton's  rod  had  none. 


My  greedy  creel  is  slnng  behind, 

And  belted  on  me  gauy ; 
And  look,  how  well  within  'tis  lined 

With  coating  bright  and  scaly, — 
Savouring  of  deeds  of  slaughter  by : 
There  many  a  victim  more  shall  lie. 

If  e'er,  at  times,  the  line  I'm  found 

In  streams  unlikely  throwing. 
It  is  the  banks  or  scenes  around 

My  angle  thither  drawing : 
I  choose  the  spot  that  smiles  the  fiurest, 
Though  there  the  fish  may  swim  the  rarest. 

The  sun  an  angler's  sport  may  spoil, 

And  load  his  creel  the  lighter, 
But  gives  the  stream  a  lovelier  smile, 

And  makes  the  prospect  brighter ; 
The  lowly  vale  with  gladness  fills. 
And  lights  the  everlasting  hills. 

Thus  with  the  rod  and  line  I  spend 

Industriously  my  leisure ; 
And  blest  are  they  to  whom  they  lend. 

Like  me,  their  quiet  pleasure ; 
Who  love  to  muse  and  angle  ever 
By  glen  or  haugh,  in  brook  or  river.  N.  C. 
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I>r.  Trueman^s  VixU  to  Edinburgh  in  1840. 
By  Ann  Walker. 

We  have  been  as  much  strack  by  the  moral  courage  as 
^y  the  acnteness  displayed  m  this  little  book.  Its  author 
&T0W8  herself  a  member  of  the  ^narrow  and  obscure 
ciicle  of  the  religions  world  of  Edinburgh  ;"  and,  doing 
^  she  presumes  to  tax  that  world  (which,  whatever 
^  be  its  numbers  and  limits,  contriyes  at  all  times  to 
be  tolerably  conspicuous  and  prominent)  with  faults 
vid  Bhortcomings  of  a  serious  kind.  This  is  done  in 
lively  ftod  graphic  dialogues,  and  with  excellent  drama- 


tic effect.  Her  exhortations  on^^t  to  be  taken  in  good 
part ;  and  we  trust  that  they  will  be  so,  and  fblfil  the 
useftil  end  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  plan  of 
the  work  is  simple  enough.  Dr.  Traeman,  an  eminent 
divine,  arrives  in  Edinburgh  as  an  agent  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  is  lionixed  and  f^ted  by  the  leading 
ladies  of  the  religious  world,  who  contend  for  his  pre- 
sence at  their  pious  parties  as  strenuously  as  if  the 
worthy  Doctor  were  a  mere  worldly,  musical,  or  poetical 
monster  of  the  lion  species.  The  scenes  of  the  succes- 
sive dialogues,  or  what  may  be  called  the  tiag^  dirte- 
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tion$,  eontain  of  themselves  mueh  character.  The  se- 
cond scene  is  in  the  house  of  a  lady  who  is  not  jnst  yet 
eminent  in  piety,  but  very  charitable,  so  far  as  Fancy 
Fmtm  and  such  kind  of  displays  are  concerned ;  yet  ae 
laxiiriouB  and  lelf-indnlging  as  any  mere  woman  of  the 
world,  and  as  exdnsive  about  her  t<ibU  at  the  Bazaar, 
as  if  it  had  been  her  drawing-room  and  most  brilliant 
party-night.  The  next  scenes  are  laid  in  the  dwelling 
of  a  different  kind  of  woman.  They  are  thus  outlined : — 

A  drawing-room,  neatly  fomished,  and  ornamented 
with  engravings ;  Henry  Martyn,  Grerard  Noel,  Csesar 
Malan,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Hall  of  Leicester,  Edward  Irving ; 
a  box  on  the  mantelpiece,  for  collecting  for  West  Indian 
schools ;  Miss  Matilda  Wishwell  at  work,  Miss  Pruden- 
tia  Selfesteemalso  at  work,  Miss  Pin,  Miss  Knott,  Miss 
Needle,  Miss  Nett,  and  other  friends,  all  engaged  at 
different  kinds  of  work  in  various  parts  of  the  room. 

ScENB — An  apartment  with  a  good  fire,  beautii\il 
lamps  splendidly  lighted  with  gas,  a  long  table  covered 
with  a  table-cloth,  chairs  all  around,  a  great  display  of 
elegant  plate,  in  the  shape  of  tea-pots  and  coffee-pots, 
vases  and  kettles  of  boiling  water ;  batter  palls,  richly- 
cut  crystal,  containing  a  variety  of  jellies  and  preserves, 
all  sorts  of  bread,  muffins,  crumpets,  soda  scones ;  all 
manner  of  cakes,  fl*om  the  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert 
buns,  to  the  long-established  cookie  and  plaited  roll ;  on 
the  sideboard,  cold  round,  turkey,  tongue,  lobster,  salads ; 
a  variety  of  fruit,  ginger  beer,  lemonade,  raspberry  vine- 
gar ;  iced  water,  &c. ;  a  display  of  beautifully-cut  crystal 
tumblers,  glasses,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  is  a  self-denying  Tee-total  entertainment,  at 
which  Dr.  Trueman  is  expected,  and  at  which  he  does 
arrive. As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  select  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Ladies'  Society  for  the  GiUmahawk  Schools ; 
business  to  commence  at  one  o'clock,  in  what  are  called, 
we  believe,  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  No.  13, 
Queen  Street.  Scene^ — a  long  table  covered  with  green 
cloth,  chairs  and  forms,  paper,  pens  and  ink.  Dr.  Carey's 
portrait  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  enter  Miss  Trim- 
clock  : — 

Miu  T, — ^What,  no  one  here !  one  o'clock  was  the 
hour  appointed,  with  a  stroke  below  it  too,  in  the  intima- 
tion ;  luckily  I  have  brought  a  book  with  me ;  many's 
the  page  I  have  perused  while  waiting  for  those  who 
would  have  had  no  scruples  in  commencing  business, 
without  ceremony,  whether  I  was  present  or  not,  if  it 
should  so  happen  to  suit  their  convenience  to  keep  the 
appointed  time.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  reckoned — mum- 
bling in  a  voice  that  no  one  could  hear,  and  writing  a 
hand  that  no  one  could  read,  amongst  the  minor  immo- 
ralities— to  which  list  I,  MLss  Trimclock,  add  want  of 
punctuality  in  keeping  hours  and  appointments;  but 
perhaps  it  is  better  I  should  have  a  little  time  for  pri- 
vate meditation,  and  if  the  Lord  grant  me  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  I  will  pray  for  the  amendment  of  myself  and  my 
sisters  of  the  Committee. — Door  opens,  enter  Mrs. 
Frisky. 

Mrs.  F. — How  do  you  do.  Miss  Trimclock ;  what,  here 
alone  1  Had  I  not  my  intimation  with  me,  I  would  think 
that  I  had  mistaken  the  day ;  re^ly  our  Secretary  or 
Treasurer,  or  whoever  they  may  be,  who  think  that  they 
have  a  right  to  take  the  lead  here,  ought  to  have  some 
consideration  for  the  time  of  other  people,  and  send  the 
keys  of  the  box  at  least,  that  those  who  are  punctual 
may  commence  business. 

By  degrees  the  members  drop  in :  Miss  DiddledawdUf 
Lady  Plwnemyself,  Miss  Sumph,  Mrs.  Plecuy,  Mrs. 
CUimp,  Miss  Wire,  Miss  Tape,  &c.  &e. ;  and  having  lost 
much  time,  in  the  first  place,  by  want  of  punctuality,  they 
lose  more  in  chattering.  Much  of  that  diqointed  and 
very  natural  tittle-tattle  we  pass  in  getting  to  Miss 
Soap : — 

Miss  Soap, — I  hope  Miss  Clump  will  be  appointed  to 


take  my  place  next  week,  u  a  visiter  to  the  Old  Women's 
Society,  for  my  sister  is  going  to  be  married,  and  I  have 
much  to  do  at  home. 

All  the  Ladies  at  ohm.— Oh,  who  is  she  going  to  be 
married  tot  we  never  heard  of  that  before. 

Miss  Soap.— My  intended  brother-in-law  is  Mr.  Prim- 
foot,  a  very  good  young  man,  of  moderate  fortime,  and 
we  are  all  much  pleased  with  the  match.  I  know  him 
well,  and  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  he  is  a  most  excel- 
lent, punctual  man ;  and  I  understand  they  are  after- 
wards to  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the  Western  Highlands, 
before  they  settle  in  Edinburgh  for  life.  Ab  some  one 
observes,  a  marriage  jaunt  is  sometimes  the  first  and  last 
excursion  in  one's  life — Mrs.  FUvk  is  seized  ipK*  a  rio- 
lentfit  ofcoughitM  in  the  treble  key  of  E  major;  she  at- 
tempts to  speak,  but  in  tain,  takes  out  her  handhertkief, 
blows  her  nose,  puts  her  hand  upon  her  nde,  then  reween 
hersdf,  and  resumes  talking, 

Mrs.  Flask. — Oh,  it  is  cheering  to  meet  with  such  a 
group  of  Christian  friends,  all  so  united  in  love  to  each 
other,  and  all  so  interested  in  each  other's  welikre. 

Mrs.  Clump,  inihekevof  F  sharp.-^Sainh,  my  dear, 
produce  your  collection  book  ;  you  need  not  be  adiamed 
of  >it;  were  it  not  an  unchristian  phrase,  I  wooid  say 
that  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  I  suppose  that 
most  people  are  aware  that  the  phrase.  You  neied  not  be 
ashamed,  is  synonymous  with.  You  lubve  reason  to  be 
proud — The  Committee  are  at  last  all  assembled;  the  met- 
ing being  professedly  rdigious,  commences  ipit&  reading  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  tchtch  is  probably  mumbled  over  by 
one  of  the  wont  readers  of  the  Vommittee,  who,  for  the  tme- 
beina,  may  happen  to  be  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  of  the 
Society.  The  company  then  sit  silent,  apparemUu  olmrM 
in  mental  d-evotton,  imploring  a  blessing  on  tke  present 
meetinq,  as  if  the  spirit  of  prayer  could  descend  ait  a  signal 
from  Ae  Secretary. 

Miss  Sumph,  soliloquv.— When  ought  I  to  take  off  my 
hand ;  I  wonder  if  any  hands  are  taken  off  yet — iA«  peen 
up  with  one  eye — I  must  wait  till  the  Secretary,  or  some 
other  body  rises,  or  at  least  till  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers remove  their  hands,  lift  up  their  eyes^  and  show  that 
the  prayer  is  ended. 

Miss  Sensible. — Surely  this  is  somewhat  like  a  formal 
mockery.  It  would  certainly  be  much  better  if  a  short- 
written  prayer  was  read,  and  apsalm  sung  or  said, 
which  could  deoeive  no  one. The  business  now  com- 
mences, the  Secretary  reads  the  report;  like  mast  ether 
reports,  it  was  a  Tcut  deal  too  long :  mueh  repetition,  and 
unnecessary  compliments  to  peofts  for  merely  doing  irM 
they  had  undertaken  to  do,  ana  in  eome  cases  were  paid 
for  doing;  the  words,  "the  ComsniUee,"  were  repeated  so 
often,  tH<U  if  compressed  cMd  separated  from  the  real  svA- 
stance  of  the  report,  they  would  haise  made  at  least  two 
pages  of  dose  printing. 

The  resolutions  are  at  length  passed,  and  are  as  fol- 
low:— 

''That  every  lady  should  keep  to  her  own  department, 
and  that  their  conversations  witii  the  poor  should  be  en- 
tirely confined  to  religions  subjects." 

''That  the  Gulmahawk  Schools  ought  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  the  ladies  connected  with  this  Society,  and  that 
they  ought  to  make  it  their  chief  study  and  contempla- 
tion how  best  to  obtain  collections  of  money,  tracts,  books, 
works,  &C.,  for  this  most  useful  Society." 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  ought  to  be  voted  to 
Mrs.  Pursem  for  her  unwearied  exertions  in  extincting 
money  out  of  other  people's  pockets,  notwithstanding  the 
insinuations  of  evil-minded  persons  that  the  said  sums 
ought  to  have  come  exclusively  fh>m  her  own." 

"  That  the  Committee  take  into  their  consideration  the 
expediency  of  voting  some  testimonial  of  their  esteem  to 
their  patriotic  Treasurer,  Mr.  Pillagewell,  fbr  his  un- 
wearied exertions  in  raising  a  fhnd  for  the  education  of 
all  uneducated  children  of  every  denominatioii,  sect,  or 
class  of  society." 

Miss  Plausem. — A  most  noble,  splendid,  magnificent 
idea,  worthy  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live.  I 
should  think  that  a  gold  medal,  with  an  appropriate  in* 
Bcription,  would  be  quite  the  thing. 
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Jf tft  TnM^deJr.— ^I  do  not  think,  in  the  pieBent  Btate 
of  oar  tandSf  that  we  could  consdentioasly  appropriate 
any  of  our  Society's  money  for  this  purpose. 

Mn.  DouUmL — ^Theie  are  difficulties  in  everything, 
no  doubt ;  but  suppose,  as  a  lady  body,  we  subscribe  for 
a  portnit  of  Mm,  done  by  Watson  Gordon ;  no  doubt  the 
demaods  there  would  be  for  engrayings  of  the  same 
would  more  than  cover  the  expenses. 

JIfiM  CbitftjMiU. — Why,  I  do  not  know,  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  the  antique,  and  think  a  bust  or  statue  would 
be  more  generally  acceptable  to  a  reilned  public,  sueh  as 
tltti  Off  our  Modem  Athens. 

ifrr.  Sumiutwaff, — But  we  must  consider  the  style  of 
hif  features,  ladies.  We  see  him  generally  with  spec- 
Uel^  on  his  noee,  and  a  Scotch  wig,  with  a  sBuir4)oz  in 
his  hand ;  and,  consider,  that,  before  he  sits  for  his  bust, 
he  mast  hare  oJF  his  wig,  also  the  spectacles,  and  his 
thmt  uneovered.  Thou^  I  dearly  love  the  good  man, 
I  fear  that  he  will  nerer  do  in  sculpture.  Since  my  resi- 
dnce  in  Rome,  my  taste  has  been  much  refined  in  these 
nutters. 

Un.  Smiiy. — But  may  your  ts«te  not  be  Ihstidioni^or 
too  refined,  my  dear  madam  ! 

Mn.  SUymuntaif, — Too  refined  t  there  is  no  danger  of 
that-,  jon  may  rest  assured.  Being  too  refined  is  as 
little  to  be  feared  as  being  too  good. 

Ladjf  CkS^m, — I  think  we  ought  to  consult  lAr.  Pil- 
iagewell  himself,  <m  that  point. — AU  agrse, 

Mn.  Puny. — But,  before  we  decide,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  the  expense.  I  believe,  either  a  bust  or  a  por- 
trait, done  by  the  beet  artis^  cannot  cost  less  than  jglOO. 

Mui  Sun^k, — Oh,  ncTer  fear  for  the  money  1  We  shall 
neh  of  us  take  a  book,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  we 
shall  soon  get  people  glad  to  subscribe  for  so  landaJl>le  a 
porpooe. 

Mn,  Dovtem. — I  do  not  know;  there  are  so  many  de- 
mands upon  people's  money ;  but  time  will  show. 

Mn.  Proty. — With  your  permission,  ladies,  I  will  read 
yoQ  a  rerj  sweet  letter  which  I  have  just  reoeired  from 
oir  late  Secretary,  Bfiss  Soribewell,  who,  you  know, 
nanied  that  worthy  man,  Mr.  Gentle,  who  is  settled  at 
Bowellpore,  one  of  our  missionary  stations  in  Gulmahawk. 

AU  At  Ladie$» — That  will  be  rery  interesting. 

Mn,  Proty, — Mr.  Gentle  is  a  Tery  experience  liyely 
Christian,  and  his  wife,  as  you  know,  is  no  less  so— Ifn. 
Pnty  opent  the  Utter ,  and  comflMacst  readAmg  tn  a  wise 
MTcdf  amdibU  firom  tofineu  and  nMetnem — It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Committee,  as  yon  see,  ladies.  ''My  dear- 
est ftiends" — mutMet  a  little — ^this  is  family  matters. 
She  expresses  herself  rery  sweetly  in  thoughtfhlness  for 
her  safe  Toyage ;  is  not  that  so  nice  1 — As  mwmble$  a  lUUe 
nore^^YovL  will  fSsel  for  us,  my  beloTcd  friends,  in  the 
saerifioe  made  in  leaving  our  native  country,  to  wander 
as  pilgrims  in  a  fkr  distant  land ;  for  from  the  delights 
ud  comforts  of  home ;  our  domeetic  circle  ;  the  firesidee 
of  Britam,  and  all  the  privileges  so  peculiarly  belonging 
to  ovr  dear  native  island ;  but  the  call  was  plain^  we  had 
only  to  obey." 

Mn,  D<mtem  intermptt, — Pray,  Mrs.  Fftsy,  will  yea 
infoim  me  what  great  sacrifices  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Md  Mtb.  Gentle  in  going  out  to  Gulmahawk ;  I  under- 
ttand  he  had  little  or  no  chance  of  getting  a  ohureh  at 
home,  and  Miss  Scribewell  was  mucui  attached  to  him, 
•ad  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  made  the  sacrifice,  which 
enry  woman  makes  when  she  follows  her  husband  either 
to  liidia,  America,  Australia,  or  elsewhere. 

-dU  tie  Ladiet. — Oh !  lire.  Doutem,  you  are  too  se* 
vcre.  Oor  friend  Charlotte  Scribewell  is  a  deeply  spi- 
ntnal  Oiristian. 

Mn.  Ihntem. — I  hope  so ;  but  I  only  deny  that  she 
his  made  any  great  sa<srifice  as  fkr  as  I  know ;  she  re- 
posed no  comfortable  oiTers  at  home  in  order  to  follow 

Mr.  Gentle. 
Min  Stm^ — I  beg  your  pardon ;  she  might  hare 

nvried  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chimpy  of  Iceland. 
^y  Peacemake. — In  charity  we  are  bound  to  believe 

thit  nothing  but  the  best  motives  prompted  Mi,  and 

Urs.  Gentle  to  accept  of  their  present  situation  at  Gul- 

wawk.    We  have,  alas  I  but  too  few  Henry  Martyns, 

who  indeed  have  left  all  to  foUow  Christ. 


Swnph^AaA  it  is  eertain  that  the  GenUes  hare 
made  saerifices ;  finr,  you  see,  they  both  tell  you  so. 

Mn,  DoMtom. — Please  to  go  on,  dear  Mrs.  Prosy. 

Mn,  Proay  rnmnUet  over  a  fm  li$te9,  then  reeom- 
menceii  ''But,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  trying  drcnm- 
stances,  we  have  here  and  there  met  with  several  chew- 
ing occurrences.  A  little  girl,  Qra  Saab,  has  been  for 
some  months  evidently  showing  ta  inquiring  disposi- 
tion ;  it  is  indeed  a  deUghtfol  task  'to  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot.'  Little  Ora  has  committed  the  whole 
of  Watt's  Busy  Bee  in  English  to  memory,  whi<di,  con- 
sidering the  dmloulties  of  the  English  langimge  to  a  Gul- 
mahawk ear,  I  consider  as  a  very  creat  attainment ;  and 
I  look  forwud  to  Ora  as  likely  to  become  a  very  useftil 
asBBjant  to  me,  in  my  arduous  duties  of  teaching ;  and 
we  haye  reason  to  be  thankflil  that  our  own  cUldnn, 
lovely  babes,  are  all  that  the  fondest  parents  could  de- 
sire. Already  little  Tommy  says,  'Dearest  ma,  take 
me  with  you  to  churchf  and  his  sister.  Chatty,  cries  to 
go  along  vritii  him.  It  is  delightftil  to  see  such  in« 
sta&eee  of  early  piety." 

Now,  if  one  of  the  world's  unspiritual  ladies  had  ven- 
tured to  put  fiorth  this,  there  would  have  been  a  sad 
ontory ;  and  the  efaief  merit  of  this  book  is,  that  the  cen- 
sure proceeds  tnm  a  quarter  at  which  the  persons  whose 
improvement  is  sought  cannot  possibly  caril. 

Many  of  the  Edinburgh  Public  Charities  pass  in  re- 
Tiew,  tad  none  are  found  without  drawbacks,  and  need  of 
reform  and  improrement.  The  anther,  for  instance,  while 
she  thinks  thai  the  inmaisAa  of  the  Bridewell  and  House 
of  Refhge  require  a  more  routing  and  impressive  style 
of  preaching,  also  allows  that  they  would  be  the  better 
of  a  more  liberal  supply  of  food.  We  shall  again  extract 
a  few  sentences,  almost  at  random : — 

I  conld  wish  that  the  allowance  of  food  should  be 
increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  inmates.  There  is  but  one  state  of  stomach  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Charitable  Institutions,  and  I  certainly 
wish  that  some  pecuniary  return  should  be  made  to  some 
of  the  excellent  workers  who  labour  there  ;  but  I  fear, 
unless  more  money  can  be  obtained,  this  plan  will  not  be 
adopted. 

It  has  often  annoyed  me  to  hear  ladies,  who  pretend 
to  haye  common  sense,  have  the  presumption  to  think 
that  by  mere  scolding,  reproof  and  talk,  they  can  force 
people  to  become  good ;  I  am  only  surprised  that  the 
inmates  behave  as  well  as  they  do  under  the  cireum- 
stances.  Think  what  we  would  feel  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life  to  be  torn  fVom  our  homes,  and  all  at  once 
made  to  conform  to  a  kind  of  boarding-ffshool  lifo,  and 
nearly  deprived  of  liberty  ;  similar  is  the  case  with  man^ 
a  poor  inmate  of  the  House  of  Refiige  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
my  opinion  that  ladies  or  gentlemen  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  qualified  memben  of  Committees  for  chari- 
table pnrpoees,  till  they  have  resided  for  at  least  a  week 
in  the  House  of  Refhge,  Bridewell,  Prison,  Workhouse, 
Penitentiary,  or  any  other  place  of  reformation,  and  not 
take  upon  tiiem  to  make  laws  and  regulations  until  they 
know  ftrom  experience  what  possibly  may  be  the  feel- 
ings of  an  inmate  of  such  places. 

A  TBE-TOTAL  BANQUSr  :  TEB  SCBNB  AS  ABOTB  DBSCIUBEO. 

JIf  SM  P,  atide, — ^This  tee-totalism  is  not  so  bad  as  I  ex- 
pected ;  but  Lady  Arabella  is  very  rich,  who  can  afibid 
to  giro  a  tee-total  in  this  style.— 2)r.  Truemantavi  graee^ 
and.Mr.  FaUk^takeM  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  The 
China  Aer6,  «AkA  cheen  bnt  not  webriatee,  it  now  ready 
to  be  poured  out. 

Lady  Aj—T^U  Fanehon  to  bring  me  my  viniagrette, 
and  the  aromatic  salts  out  of  the  drawing-room  ;  I  feel 
a  slight  headache.>-J^<ificAofi  retumt  with  the  artidee  im 
oneation^  and  Ladv  Arabella  forthwith  appliee  them  to 
her  note.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Anti-tobacoo  So' 
day,  on  a  Btmilar  emergency^  would  haveperhape  com- 
mitted  the  enormity  of  taking  a  miff.    Efow  nneqmaUy 
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weenu  the  aUotntetU  of  ike  good  tkinge  of  tkU  itoM  to  our 
Aort-eighUd  limited  Tiewe.    The  riA  nekly  from  luxury, 
the  poor  from  depritatiant;  the  one  owrhicUed  and  irri- 
tatei  by  too  muoh  warmth,  tA«  other  Aivering  and  itarving 
from  dearth  of  eooL    Apparently  aU  are  now  prepared 
for  an  cUtaek  on  the  good  tkin^  $et  before  them.     But  Mr, 
Faithful  and  Miu  Humbug  in  tain  attempt  to  underttand 
the  newlyAnvented  eoffee-pot.    Mitt  Emma  Humbug  at- 
temptt  to  explain,  Mr,  Faithful  vainly  attemptt  to  under- 
ttand, he  touehet  a  wrong  tpring,  off  ttartt  the  lid,  out 
tpoutt  the  bailing  eoffee ;  at  the  tame  moment  the  lid  fiet 
off  from  a  tympathetic  vote  of  boiling  water,  a  great  futt 
taket  place,  the  table  all  covered  with  eoffee  groundt, 
tea  leclvee,  ^e, ;  deart !  oht!  oht  I  heard  from  variautpartt 
of  the  tabie.    All  the  ladiet  rite;  much  talk  entuet;  much 
advice  u  given,    At  kut  it  it  happily  ditcovered  that  no 
one  it  hurt;  titf  oonttemation  twrnidet;  the  gownt  are 
wiped;  fingert  are  held  up;  and  the  obttreperout  eoffee- 
pot  and  vate  are  tent  off  in  ditgraee,  and  are  renlaeed  by 
aplain  Rockin^am  pot  and  kettle  of  the  tame — the  uproar 
ceatet.   Thit  comet  of  tee-totalitm,  miimittrf  Mite  Pendra- 
gon;  however,  order  it  re-ettablithed,  and  they  all  make 
an  excellent  meal,  talking  on  a  variety  of  mttcellaneout 
tubjeett.    Lady  Arabella  then  rote.    Mr.  Faithjul  re- 
turned thankt,  and  the  party  adjourned  to  tAe  drawingh 
room ;  and  Lady  Arahella,  who  wat  an  excellent  muti- 
eian,  opened  the  grand  piano,  ane^  with  her  daughter. 
Mitt  Matilda  Withwell,  tang  that  beautiful  duet  from 
Handel,  ''Oh  Locdy  Peace,*^  ''and ''in  tweetett  Har- 
mony they  Lived,"  and  finally,  "  Lord  remember  David." 
Many  of  the  company  enjoyed  the  mutio  very  mueh;  but 
Lady  Arabella  on  thit  oeccuion  thouaht  it  wat  better  to 
teite  the  opportunity  of  converting  with  Dr.  Trueman  and 
Mr,  Faithjul.    Accordingly  the  inttrument  wat  doted, 
and  the  party  teated  themtelvet  in  groupt  in  different  parte 
of  the  room. 

THE  RATIOIIALB  OF   LADIES*  BOCIEnBB. 

Lady  Sentible. — I  think  my  good  friend  MIbb  Pendra- 
gon  threw  out  hints,  before  we  went  to  tea,  u  if  she 
thought  that  our  associations,  as  we  call  them,  of  ladies, 
did  not  always  adopt  the  most  judicious  means  for  the 
amelioration  and  moral  improrement  of  the  destitute  and 
depraved  of  our  own  countrywomen. 

Mitt  Lowlymind, — Oh,  certainly,  we  have  much  reason 
to  lie  low  in  the  dust,  when  we  see  how  often  our  best 
efforts  turn  out  to  be  folly,  and  how  little,  yea,  how  less 
than  little,  we  can  accomplish  in  our  own  strength. 

Mitt  Selfignoramut, — And  pray,  ma'am,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  other  means  you  or  any  other  Christian 
lady  in  your  wisdom  could  suggest,  as  better  adapted 
than  those  adopted  by  our  Society,  for  improving  the 
moral  condition  of  the  poor!  What  can  be  better  than 
long  imprisonment,  short  commons,  and  hard  workf 

Lady  S. — Why,  I  believe  the  solitary  system  has 
never  been  productive  of  much  good. 

Mitt  Selfetteem, — Why,  ma'am,  you'll  allow  Mrs.  Fry 
to  be  of  some  authority,  and  she,  you  know,  entirely  ap- 
proves of  the  solitary  system. 

Lady  S, — Pardon  me.  Miss  Selfesteem,  Mrs.  Fry  ap- 
proves of  the  separate,  not  the  solitary  system. 

Mitt  L. — ^Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  regulate 
either  the  laws  or  morals  of  the  land,  but  this  is  my  own 
experience, 

^Duinb  let  all  other  legiBlaton  be, 
And  only  Jesus  Iq^islate  for  me.^* 

Dr.  T. — I  must  say  I  agree  with  Miss  Lowlymind,  in 
thinking  that  there  is  rather  too  great  a  tendency  in  the 
Christian  world  at  present,  to  imagine  that  much  of  the 
great  work  of  conversion  may  be  accomplished  by  con- 
finement, deprivations,  lectures,  and  laws,  almost  amount- 
ing to  severity ;  the  natural  heart  is  cruel,  severity  may 
hjmien  or  break  the  spirit ;  but  love  alone  can  subdue 
and  soften  the  stony  heart.  And  what  was  the  manner 
of  the  Saviour  of  sinners  while  on  earth!  I  own  he 
spoke  with  a  power  no  mere  man  ever  possessed,  and 
that  circumstances  are  much  altered,  though  the  heart 
of  man  remains  tibe  same,  since  his  advent  upon  earth. 
"^M  he  command  Mary  Magdalene  and  other  sinful 
"^^n  to  be  placed  in  solita^  confinement  or  sent  to 


the  tread-mill,  had  such  an  instrament  of  pumshmeot 
existed  in  Jerusalem  in  those  daysl  No!  his  words 
were  peace  :  ^60  and  sin  no  more.  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given. He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  fiiet 
cast  a  stone  at  her."  And  even  to  the  woman  of  Ssbu- 
ria,  no  word  of  reproach  was  uttered ;  and  for  the  aol- 
titude  who  cried  out.  Crucify  him!  crucify  him!  he 
prayed,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  wbu 
they  do !"  And  has  he  not  ^left  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps." 

Lctdy  8, — I  agree  entirely  with  you,  Dr.  Traeman; 
there  is  too  little  of  that  heavenly  spirit  amongst  ob, 
which  grieves  when  it  hears  of  sins,  and  cries  and  sheds 
tears  of  bitter  sorrow  over  our  fallen  fellow-creatnrei ; 
this,  no  doubt,  is  one  reason  why  so  little  fruit  appears 
ttom  our  labours,  we  are  all  so  apt  to  bUme  tiie 
wretched  creatures  with  whom  we  convene,  without 
sufficiently  taking  into  consideration  the  disadnuita- 
geons  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed— 
not  reflecting  that  but  for  the  restraining  grace  of  God, 
with  sJl  our  tuivantages,  we  might  have  been  worse. 

Mitt  Selfetteem. — But  surely,  Lady  Sensible,  your  good 
sense  must  point  out  to  you  the  necessity  of  hsTiog 
strict  rules,  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morality,  in  every  institution  which  ladies  profess- 
ing religion  undertake  to  superintend. 

Lady  8. — Oh,  certainly }  and  evexy  gentle  means 
taken  to  see  them  enforced  ;  but  to  punish  is  a  delicate 
and  a  doubtful  matter,  and,  when  absolutely  necessarj, 
requires  to  be  done  with  great  tenderness,  much  gentle- 
ness, great  love,  and  with  the  consideration  that,  as  in 
a  great  measure  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  so  is  vice  its 
own  punishment ;  and  in  sJl  cases  of  iigury  and  iiu'ns- 
tice  done  to  us  as  private  individuals,  we  should  recall  ^ 
to  our  remembrance  that  text,  * 'Vengeance  is  mine ;  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 

We  earnestly  hope  that  Dr.  Trueman's  exhortation 
will  not  be  without  effect  among  the  rigidly  righteous. 

We  have  no  room  for  the  fiamily  group  of  the  Oi^' 
woridt,  whose  vanity  and  pride  are  as  much  in  its  pomps 
and  shows  as  those  of  any  unrenewed  person  wfasterer ; 
nor  for  many  other  shrewd  and  clever  showings-iq)  of 
the  Spiritual  exclusives :  but  heartily  commending  the 
book  fop  its  spirit,  its  object,  and  its  execution,  we  ooa- 
dnde  vrith  those  observations  on  the  duty  of  ahnsgir- 
ing;— 

There  are  many  who  ftilly  admit  the  nigency  of  the 
call  upon  Christians  to  charity  or  alms-deeds,  yet  who 
80  limit  the  qualifications  they  require  in  the  recipients 
of  their  bounty,  that  their  sphere  is  narrow  indeed :  their 
own  church — ^their  own  parish — ^their  own  dependants-' 
and  the  almost  sweepingly  exclusive  clause,  perfett 
worth,  in  the  objects  to  be  relieved.  To  the  first  of  theM 
we  reply,  that  we  admit  strongly  that  ^if  any  v^^^ 
not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  lus  of^ 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  fiiith,  and  is  worse  than  an  in- 
fidel," 1  Tim.  V.  8.  ^  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity, 
let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  ^ho 
are  of  the  household  of  faith,"  Gal.  vi.  1 0.  To  the  latter 
we  answer,  ''Our  Heavenly  Father  maketh  his  son  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  uiyust,"  Matt.  v.  45.  And  we  would 
call  their  attention  to  the  important  lessons  taught  in 
Matt,  xviii.  32,  33.  « I  forgave  thee  all  that  debtr- 
oughtest  thou  not  therefore  to  have  had  compassion  on 
thy  fellow-servant !"  and  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, Luke  X.  29--38,  we  are  taught  to  relieve  nu- 
sery,  as  we  have  opportunity,  without  regard  tocireun- 
stances,  sect,  or  party.  . 

Thus,  all  the  plausible  and  not  unfounded  fears  of 
many,  to  countenance  vice,  idleness,  luxury,  extrara- 
gance,  laziness,  &c.,  are  fhlly  answered  in  the  foregoin^> 
and  in  many  other  passages  of  Scripture :  and  it  ^^°^' 
ous,  that  the  risk  incurred  of  relieving  the  nnwortby* » 
a  less  evil  than  that  of  allowing  a  fellow-creatoie  w 
perish  for  want  of  food  and  raiment,  because  we  had  no 
opportunity  of  0crtttinising  their  ohmcter. 
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Then  is  anoiheT  dftss  of  ol>j6oior8,  ortiiodoz-talken 
— jet  I  much  fear  self-deceiyen — ^who  have  ahnoBt  per- 
sukdad  tbeniBelyes  and  others,  that  those  who  practice 
alms-gi'Ting  to  any  amount,  are  in  great  danger  of  retst- 
login  '^dead  works,''  ''deeds  of  the  law,"  !£>m.  iii.  20., 
and  qnote  the  beginning  of  the  13th  chapter  of  Corin- 
thians as  an  apostolic  warning  against  the  danger  of  gir- 
iog  all  one's  goods  to  feed  the  poor.* 

We  are  again  tempted,  by  the  remarkB  on  the  vlrtn- 
008  denonciation  of  the  Widow  Do-ill,  a  common  street 
beggar,  whose  Ikrewell  entertainment  is  thus  placed  in 
juxta-position  with  an  aristooratio  banquet : — 

We  hare  been  infbrmed  that  Widow  Do-Ill  gaye  a 
fiuewell  feast,  on  the  eyening  preceding  her  departure, 
tG  her  friends,  at  Lucky  Maoleek's.  l&s  coming  to  tiie 
ears  of  the  rigid  sticklers  foot  economy  in  the  poor,  was 
made  a  pretence  for  dosing  their  hands  against  street 
beggars.  The  ftinds  employed  in  giving  thia  entertain- 
ment were  raised  by  open  begging.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
pic-nic  ;  but  we  do  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 
We  haye  been  informed  that,  some  years  ago,  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  city  of  Bath,  for  guests  to  leaye  their  oon- 
tribaiions  on  the  table,  for  remuneration  for  lights  and 
vutars ;  and  that,  in  the  Modem  Athens,  the  most 
spkadid  entertainments  are  giyen  upon  ticki — ^while  tiie 
ostentatious,  though  perhaps  unconscious  host,  is  already 
deeply  in  arrears  to  his  civditors.  The  halls  of  enter- 
tainment, an^  the  yiands,  were  indeed  somewhat  differ- 
ent In  the  bilker  circles  eyery  element  was  laid  under 
contribution  : — ^fowls  of  the  air, — ^flsh  of  the  deep  sea^ — 
the  deer  of  the  forest, — the  spices  of  Arabia, — fruits  of 
everj  clime, — ^mnes  of  eyery  country,  from  humble  port 
to  imperial  tokmy, — all  prepared  witii  scientific  skill,  and 
served  with  luxurious  taste,  composed  this  feast  At  the 
other  feast,  there  was  fried  pork,  and  salt-fish,  and 
eheese,  and  ale,  amd  whisky,  and  tobacco-pipes.  The 
subjects  of  conyersation  were  in  some  respects  similar, 
though  couched  in  different  terms ;  and  reformers  and 
anti>reformer8  mingled  in  both  circles — ^in  the  one,  the 
characters  of  the  notorious  charitable  and  uncharitable 
vere  freely  discussed  }— in  the  other,  the  ^upe  and 
downs  of  the  powers  that  be." 

We  sow  exhort  the  religious  female  world  to  look 
steadfrstly  into  this  mirror  held  up  by  one  of  themselyes. 

Tk  MiteeUtmeous  WrUinffsofDr.WChie.  Edited 
by  his  Son*     1  yoL  8yo.,  pp.  676. 

These  collected  Kemains  of  a  popular  and  excellent 
wxiter  consist  of  reprints  of  Biographies,  Retiews,  and 
sessional  Pamphlets  upon  subjects  connected  witii  £•- 
elesiastical  aflkirs,  and  principally  Church  Goyemment  and 
IKscipHne.  The  Bioobaphibs  will  permanently  form  the 
moet  yaluable  portion  of  the  work.  They  aire  those  of 
snioent  Scottish  Worthies,  or  illustrious  Protestant 
Beformers  of  foreign  countries,  and  are  written  with 
hsewlsdge  and  loye.  The  Reriews  are  ehiefty  of  a  de- 
fenuTe,  or  controyersial  nature,  and  are  distinguished 
*8  mnch  by  acuteness  and  intellectual  power  as  by  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  the  writer.  One  Reriew,  of  great 
l«Bgth,  in  which  Br.  M'Crie,  strong  in  the  fkith,  buckled 
on  his  armour,  and  took  the  field  against  the  mi|^ty 
"Wizud  of  tile  North**  during  the  yery  potency  of  his 
enchaatments,  ought  to  be  studied,  as  a  correctiye,  by 
thoie  who  draw  their  notions  of  the  true  character  of  the 
^tish  Coyenantezs  from  the  descriptions  of  Scott^  and 
^  more  by  those  who  take  their  ideas  of  the  cayaUers 
^ffi  the  same  suspicious  source.    There  neyer  wae  a 

note  erroneous  impression  of  a  public  character  conyeyed 

*How  mj  fdw  haye  ever  been  known  to  impoyeriah  them- 
Klves  by  giving  to  the  poor  I  Dr.  Coiditrsam,  who  died  lately, 
▼M  alleged  to  have  done  so. 
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to  readers  than  thai  which  Scoit  ioA  giyen  of  the  serpent- 
like cold-blooded  Graham  of  Glayerhouse,  whom  M'Crie 
has  stripped  of  his  glossy  skin,aad  exhibited  in  his  natoral, 
naked,  and  repulsiye  deformity.  Though  we  will  neyer 
belleye  that  Scott  wrote  that  which  is  perhaps  the  finest 
of  his  noyels  with  malieeprepetue  against  the  Coyenant- 
ers  and  high-flying  Presbyterians,  there  is  no  question 
that  Oid  MoridlUy  contains  bane  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  frreedom,  against  which  Dr.  M'Crie  has  with  feryent 
seal  applied  tilie  antidote.  This  Reyiew  made  so  strong 
an  impression  at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  pre- 
yiously  made  up  his  mind  to  take  no  notice  of  criticism, 
feund  it  necessary  to  defend  himself;  which  he  did  indi- 
rectly in  the  Qnwterly  Reriew,  in  a  Reyiew  of  one  of 
his  own  Romances.  The  controyersy,  frt>m  the  emi- 
nence and  attainments  of  the  opponents,  is  one  of  no  or- 
dinary interest.  In  historical  learning,  and  unwearied 
minute  research,  we  need  not  say  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  no  match  fer  the  author  of  the  Life  of  John  Knox ; 
and  one  almost  regrets  that  so  much  learning  and  inge- 
nuity should  haye  been  spent  upon  an  indirect  and 
merely  yindicatory  work.  Scott  and  M'Grie  appear  at 
this  time  to  haye  beenregarded  as  the  champions  of  their 
different  sides— Scott,  in  the  Quarterly  Reriew,  at- 
tacking the  Presbyterian  party,  in  such  articles  as  the 
Reyiew  of  Kirkton's  History  of  the  CSiurch  of  Scotland ; 
and  M'Crie,  in  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew,  recriminating  or 
defending  in  his  notice  of  Turner's  Life  and  Times. 

A  Pamphlet,  originally  published  before  the  passing 
of  the  famous  Veto  Act,  and  entitled  'What  ought  the 
General  Assembly  to  do  at  the  Present  Crisis,"  comes  in 
pat  to  the  times.  There  is  one  original  article  in  the 
yolume,  in  which,  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  wo- 
men to  yote  in  the  election  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  Dr. 
M'Crie  takes  the  ungallant  side  ;  but  allows  (as  a  matter 
of  expediency  only)  women  to  yote  in  those  congrega^ 
tions  where  the  innoyation  Is  already  practised. 

Whateyer  may  haye  been  the  opinions  of  Dr.  H'Crie  on 
the  rights  of  Christian  women,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Candlishes,  Cunninghams,  and  Chalmerses  of  the 
Church  will  at  once  recognise  the  claims  of  the  sex,  since 
they  haye  lately  keenly  canyassed  them  of  all  ages  and 
degrees,  both  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Ciyil 
Courts,  and  for  names  to  swell  petitions  to  the  Queen 
and  the  Parliament,  about  matters  which  require  fhlly 
as  much  Judgment  as  the  choice  of  a  pastor  or  an  elder. 
These  Rey.  Gentlemen,  at  least,  will  now  grant  the  same 
freedom  to  women  which  is  allowed  to  them  in  the  Seces- 
sion Church,  where  they  haye  as  much  to  say  in  the 
choice  of  a  spiritual  teacher  as  women  usually  haye  in 
the  choice  of  a  husband,  whateyer  use  they  may  make 
of  either  of  these  rights.  It  must  at  all  eyents  be  con- 
ceded, that  nothing  can  be  more  unfiur,  not  to  say  in- 
sulting, than  to  make  conyenient  tools  of  the  poor  wo^ 
men  in  one  set  of  dreumstaaces,  and  to  treat  them  with 
exclusion  and  contempt  in  another,  where  their  agency 
does  not  happen  to  be  wanted  for  party  purposes.  One 
argument  used  by  Dr.  M'Crie  is,  that  women  being  in 
general  the  m^ority  in  congregations,  would,  if  they  had 
the  right  of  yoting,  take  the  choice  of  the  pastor  into 
their  own  hands— ^thus  usurping  authority  oyer  the 
man."  But  this  is  plainly  sophism.  If  the  ladies  are 
entitled  to  such  rights  at  all,  they  must  also  haye  the  or- 
dinary rights  of  all  Bu^ties ;  nor  is  it  yery  probable 
that  they  would  all  combine  against  the  men.  We  re- 
commend the  yolume  ai  aa  isportaot  addition  to 

MHMe's  woricf . 
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The  Domestic  Management  of  the  Sick-Boom,    By 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  »M.D.y  F.L.S.y  &c.  &c. 
•    Longman  Sc  Co.    Pp.  506. 

This  usefhl  and  mstructiye  treatise  is  inscribed  to  the 
Women  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  no  better  Yolnme  has  for 
years  been  written  for  their  information  and  guidance. 
A  copious  introduction  treats  of  the  causes  and  symptoms 
of  disease ;  the  tendencies  of  particular  habits  of  life  upon 
health ;  and  the  influences  of  food,  air,  exercise ;  andalso  of 
the  recognition  and  prevention  of  particular  diseases,  and 
the  common  pro^noaiiet  of  disease.  This  introduction, 
though  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  specific  directions 
giyen  concerning  [the  sick-room,  is  indispensable  to  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  endless  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances which  may  arise,  and  with  the  duties  which 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  convalescent  demand  from  the 
nurse.  Were  every  observer  not  aware  of  the  lamentable 
stupidity  and  prejudices  of  regular  sick-nurses,  and  of 
the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  women  in  the  sick- 
room, who  are  otherwise  what  is  consideredjwell-educated 
and  accomplished,  some  of  the  directions  might  be  con- 
sidered too  minute  and  trifling  to  be  placed  in  a  printed 
page.  But  those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge  will 
be  the  least  ready  to  pronounce  any  one  of  them  super- 
fluous ;  and  perhaps  it  is  in  small  things  that  the  author 
is  really  most  original^  and  calculated  to  be  most  gene- 
rally useftil. 

After  the  introduction  above  alluded  to,  the  Doctor 
begins  with  the  choice  and  furnishing  of  the  sick-room, 
when  the  lingering  nature,  or  particular  character,  of 
the  disease  makes  it  necessary  to  appropriate  a  room  to 
the  patient  and  nurse.  He  discusses  Ventilati(m,  dean- 
Hneu,  Quiety  Darkening,  and  so  forth,  before  he  reaches 
that  important  matter,  the  qualifications  of  a  nurse. 
Her  qualifications  being  carefully  pointed  out,  we  are 
next  instructed  in  her  duties  in  many  classes  of  circum- 
stances specified ;  and  this  necessarily  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space,  and  forms  indeed  the  main  business  of 
the  treatise.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  management 
and  diet  of  the  convalescent,  which,  from  the  nurse, 
requires  equal  intelligence,  and  more  delicacy,  than  the 
management  of  the  sick  ;  another  to  cookery  for  the  sick 
and  convalescent ;  and  a  concluding  section,  of  extreme 
interest,  treats  of  Mental  Influences  upon  the  body  in 
disease  and  convalescence.  But  we  shall  best  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  work  by  a  few  specimens  in  diflerent 
styles. 

We  imagine  it  is  not  yet  very  generally  understood  by 
the  non-medical,  that  Erynpdat,  now  become  so  fre- 
quent, is  in  many  cases  an  infectious  febrile  disease ;  yet 
so  it  is. 

Krynpeloi  is,  in  many  cases,  an  infectious  febrile  di- 
sease ;  but,  like  every  other  malady  which  is  capable  of 
being  communicated  from  one  person  to  another,  it  only 
attacks  those  predisposed  to  receive  the  infection.  What 
state  of  body  causes  this  predisposition  is  not  well  un- 
derstood ;  but  it  is  probably  connected  with  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  or,  in  other  words,  an 
irritable  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  On  this 
account,  individuaLi  who  are  exposed  to.  the  infection, 
or  who  are  liable  to  attacks  of  the  disease,  should  be 
carefdl  in  diet,  avoiding  indigestible  and  irritating  food, 
not  indulging  in  excesses  of  any  kind,  and  sedulously 
relieving  the  bowels  ;  but  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the 
too  free  employment  of  pnxgatives. 

When  erysipelas  appears  in  a  house,  the  sick  person 
should  be  separated  from  the  healthy  inmates  ;  and  after 
the  termination  of  the  disease,  whether  that  be  favour 


able  or  otherwise,  the  bedding  and  bed-olothes  should  be 
washed  and  frimigated ;  and  the  room,  after  fumigation, 
white-washed  and  painted.  So  infectious  is  erysipelas, 
that  even  this  system  of  cleansing  is  sometimes  insuffi- 
cient to  check  the  extension  of  the  disease.  In  one  of 
the  vrards  of  the  Inflrmary  of  Montrose,  notwithstanding 
all  the  patients  were  removed,  and  Aimigations  and 
white-washing  were  adopted,  the  disease  continued  to 
attack  every  fresh  patient  who  was  placed  in  it ;  so  that 
it,  at  length,  became  necessajry  to  ahnt  up  the  Infirmary 
for  a  considerable  time. 

When  erysipelas  has  once  made  its  attack,  few  di- 
seases are  more  apt  to  recur.  The  best  mode  of  guarding 
against  this  susceptibility  is  to  invigorate  the  body,  with- 
out inducing  plethora.  I  have  seen  the  tepid  shower 
bath  most  useful  in  such  cases.  A  moderate  share  of 
wine  may  be  taken,  but  malt  liquors  should  be  avoided. 

BULKS  FOB  THE  PBEVSimON  OP  BHB17MATISM. 

Bhtumatwm  is  improperly  regarded  as  an  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  joints :  the  pains  and  inflammatioa 
there  stand  in  the  same  degree  to  the  disease  as  tbe 
pustules  or  the  scarlet  eruption,  in  small-pox  and  is 
scarlet  fever,  do  to  these  diseases.  In  rheumatism,  the 
pains  are  merely  the  symptoms  of  a  general  disease :  it 
is  to  this  thereifbre  that  the  attention  is  to  be  turned. 
There  is,  in  every  instance,  a  condition  of  plethora  which 
constitutes  the  predisposition  to  rheumatism,  and  which 
renders  cold  or  exposure  to  currents  of  air  capable  of 
producing  the  disease.  With  the  medical  treatment  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  interfere ;  but  with  vspeet  to  the 
prevention  of  the  attack,  or  the  warding  off  its  return 
after  it  has  been  relieved,  we  would  lay  down  the  fol- 
lovring  rules : — 

1.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  commence  the 
renewal  of  the  movements  of  the  affected  joints  as  early 
as  possible  after  the  pain  is  allayed.  Their  strength 
and  flexibility  depend  solely  on  the  early  renewal  of 
motion :  on  the  contrary,  rest  tends  to  retard  the  health 
of  the  affected  parts,  which  remain  painftal  and  8tiir,&nd 
resist  every  movement  which  is  attempted:  the  more 
motion  is  cultivated,  the  sooner  are  the  limbs  restored 
to  their  natural  functions.  Their  exercise  recovers  tbe 
balance  of  the  circulation,  prevents  eiihsion,  aids  absoip- 
tion,  and  consequently  favours  flexibility.  If  rest  be 
indulged,  from  the  dread  of  pain,  the  joints  and  the 
parts  surrounding  them  become  rigid,  contracted,  and 
permanently  impaired,  whilst  the  muscles  waste  and 
lose  their  power  of  contracting. 

2.  Friction,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  salt-water  shower- 
bath,*  have  a  powerful  effect  in  warding  off  the  returns 
of  the  disease. 

S.  Flannel  next  the  skin  is  essential;  bnt  it  should 
not  be  worn  during  the  summer  months.  It  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  too  soon  left  off,  nor  too  late  resumed. 

4.  Acids,  saccharine  matters,  pastry,  and  whatever 
can  contribute  to  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  should  be  avoided  ;  and,  unless  the  strength  be 
greatly  reduced,  water  should  be  the  only  beverage. 

When  wmiting  of  Hood  has  once  occurred  in  any  per- 
son, it  is  very  apt  to  recur,  sometimes  spontaneouslj, 
sometimes  on  exposure  to  exciting  caases ;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  violent  mental  emotions,  whether  of  a  de- 
pressing or  an  exciting  kind ;  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
some  customary  evacuation,  such  as  blood  flrom  piles ; 
or,  in  females,  the  sudden  suppression  of  the  monthly 
uterine  secretion,  from  exposare  to  cold  or  otiier  canses. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  much  importance  for  individuals  sab- 
ject  to  this  species  of  haemorrlutge  to  maintain  as  pei^ 
feet  a  state  of  mental  tranqnilUty  as  possible,  to  keep 
the  bowels  open  by  exercise  ;  and,  if  purgatives  be  re- 
quired, by  mild  aperients,  avoiding  dxartie  cathartics 
and  all  mechanical  or  other  irritants. 

From  the  observations  on  Ventilaiicm,  we  copy  the 
following : — 

Under  no  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to 

*  The  salt-water  shower-bath  is  made  by  the  addition  of  a 
quart  of  salt  brine  to  three  pailjiul  of  water. 
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TMBuk,  is  the  Teniilation  of  the  riok-room  00  eisentul 
ts  m  felnile  diaeases  of  an  infectiouM  kind.*  It  may, 
however,  be  confioUtory  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  at- 
tend BBdi  cases,  to  know,  that  infection  communicated 
thioqgli  the  air  larely  extends  aboye  a  few  feet  firom 
the  body  of  the  patient ;  and,  even  in  the  most  malig- 
nant diseases^  wi^  the  exception  of  confluent  small-pox 
and  scarlet  foTor  of  the  worst  kind,  its  influence  does 
not  exceed  a  few  yards,  if  the  room  be  well  yentilated. 
On  the  contrary,  if  yentilation  be  negleeted,  the  power 
of  infection  becomes  greatly  augmented  from  its  con- 
centration in  confined  and  quiescent  air :  it  eyen  settles 
upon  the  clothes  of  the  attendants  and  the  furniture  of 
the  room ;  and  these  imbibe  it  most  readily  when  their 
texture  is  woolly,  fUr,  or  cotton,  or  any  loose  or  doymy 
rabstanee  capable  of  receiying  and  readily  retaining  the 
air.  Smooth  and  polished  sur&ces  do  not  easily  receiye 
or  retain  infectious  matter;  consequently,  the  nurses 
and  attendants,  in  eases  of  infectious  diseases,  should 
haye  glazed  gowns,  and  aprons  of  oiled  silk. 

In  no  infections  diseases  are  these  rules  more  essen- 
tially necessary  than  in  small-pox  and  scarlet  feyer.  It 
is  well  known  that,  if  the  bed-clothes  of  a  patient  la- 
bouring under  either  scarlet  feyer  or  small-pox  be  closely 
folded  up,  they  yrill  retain  the  infectious  matter,  and 
communicate  the  disease  at  a  great  distance  of  time ; 
bot  the  influence  of  free  yentilation  is  so  great,  that 
medical  practitioners  who  are  attending  small-pox  pa- 
tients, and  who  go  from  them  into  t)ie  open  air,  do  not 
spread  the  disease.  Indeed,  all  iiiitection  is  weakened 
by  dilution  with  air.  The  danger  of  infection  is  aug- 
mented if,  along  with  bad  yentilation,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room  be  moist  from  any  cause. 

It  is  ftirther  consolatory  to  know  that  the  infectious 
Butter,  eyen  of  the  most  yirulent  description,  is  not 
poisonous  to  eyery  one  who  is  placed  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence.  A  predisposition  of  the  body  to  receiye 
the  infection  must  exist  before  it  can  be  communicated ; 
1  condition  whi  A  is  augmented  by  fatigue  and  watch- 
ing, defeetiye  nourishment,  mental  depression,  or  any- 
tldng  which  can  lower  the  yital  powers.  The  necessity, 
tbeiefore,  of  "^'"t*»"'"g  these  by  attention  to  rest,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  go<^  and  generous  diet,  and  cheer- 
fofaieBs  of  mind,  need  not  be  insisted  upon. 

In  eyery  case  of  infectious  disease,  the  attendants, 
eren  in  the  best  yentilated  rooms,  should  stand  on  the 
windward,  or  that  side  of  the  sick-bed  from  which  the 
CQirent  of  air  comes ;  as,  by  neglect  of  this  rule,  and 
by  standing  in  the  current  which  has  passed  oyer  the 
patient,  the  infiectious  exhalations  are  blown  upon  them 
in  a  direct  stream  from  the  body  of  the  patient.  The 
attendants  should  neyer  lean  oyer  the  sick ;  nor  should 
they  receiye  their  breath.  The  health,  also,  of  the 
nones  should  always  be  supported  by  a  nutritious  and 
geneions  diet ;  but  not  by  brandy  nor  any  other  spirit. 

The  term  ix^ection,  in  its  most  extensiye  signification, 
implies  some  deleterious  matter,  originating  from  any 
■owee,  and  transmitted  through  the  air,  which  is  capable 
of  causing  diseases  in  the  human  body.  When  this 
matter  is  emanated  from  the  diseased  bodies  of  men,  the 
tern  is  frequently  regarded  as  synonymous  with  ccm- 
tagion;  but,  in  strictness  of  language,  the  latter  refers 
<Aly  to  the  communication  of  disease  by  contact  What- 
erer  nay  be  the  matter  of  infection,  it  may  enter  the 
body  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  or  by  the  saliya. 


ing  matter  by  chemical  agents  or  ftimigationB.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  giye  any  aooount  of  the  numerous  substances 
which  haye,  at  difliBrent  periods,  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  merely  to  mention,  that  the  most  efficient  of 
them,  and  tlmt  one  which  is  most  commonly  employed, 
is  chlorine,  either  simply  diluted  with  atmospherical  air, 
or  mixed  with  air  and  moisture.  The  mode  of  extri- 
cating and  employing  it  shall  be  described  under  the 
head  of  Fumigations.  I  may  add  here,  that  the  sub- 
stance most  commonly  employed  as  a  disinfecting  agent, 
namely,  yinegar,  is  of  yery  littie  yalue  ;  and  that  pas- 
tiles,  camphor,  and  other  odorous  matters,  are  worse  than 
useless.  I  think  I  am  authorized,  also,  in  affirming, 
that  no  fhmigating  or  disinfecting  agent  is  equiyalent  to 
cleanliness,  frequent  changes  of  the  sheets  and  linen  of 
the  patient,  and  ftree  yentilation,  for  checking  the  pro- 
pagation of  infection. 

Almost  eyery  indiyidual  has,  at  one  time  or  other  of 

his  life,  been  teased  and  irritated  by  the  application  of 

leeches  in  the  ordinary  bungling  way.    This  may  seem 

a  yery  simple  affliir ;  and  it  is  often  managed  by  females 

pretending  to  no  sldll  whateyer  in  nursing  the  sick ; 

and  yet  the  diiibrenoe  between  the  eommon  mode  and  the 

be$t  mode  is  yery  considerable ;  and,  what  is  more  to 

onr  purpose,  also  illustratiye  of  the  practical  uses  of  this 

treatise  : — 

L&eekei  are  seldom  properly  applied  or  managed.  The 
part  to  which  they  are  intended  to  be  applied  should  be 
washed  with  a  littie  soap  and  warm  water,  then  with 
simple  eold  yrater,  and,  lastly,  well  dried.  If  the  part 
be  hot  and  inflamed,  the  leeches  should  be  put,  for  a 
few  minutes,  into  tepid  water ;  and  this  should  be  done, 
also,  when  tiiey  are  to  be  applied  in  the  mouth,  or  to 
any  part  of  the  body  warmer  tiian  the  general  surfiMO  ; 
but,  at  all  times,  before  tiiey  are  applied,  they  should  be 
dried  between  the  folds  of  a  clean,  soft  towel.  The 
easiest  and  best  mode  of  applying  them  is,  first,  to  place 
the  number  to  be  used  in  a  hollow,  made  with  the  points 
of  the  fingers,  in  a  towel  folded  like  a  napkin ;  then  so 
to  tnm  the  towel  and  the  leeches  upon  the  part  where 
it  is  intended  they  should  fix,  that  the  towel  will  coyer 
them.  The  hand  must  be  kept  oyer  the  towel  to  pre- 
yent  their  escape  until  they  all  bite,  which  usually  hap- 
pens in  a  fow  minutes ;  then  the  towel  may  be  remoyed. 
By  this  method,  twenty  or  thirty  leeches  can  be  applied 
more  rapidly,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  two,  when  each 
leech  is  separately  applied.  If  this  plan,  howeyer,  can- 
not be  pursued,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  part  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied,  as,  for  example,  the  inner  or 
outer  angle  of  t^e  eye,  then  the  simplest  method  is  to 
scratch  the  akin  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  to  apply 
the  leech  to  the  spot  moistened  with  the  blood.  When 
they  are  to  be  applied  within  the  mouth,  or  any  external 
cayity,  each  leech  should  be  put  into  a  large  quill,  with 
its  head  towutis  the  open  end,  which  should  be  applied 
to  the  part,  and  retained  upon  it  until  the  leech  is  fixed, 
when  &B  qnill  may  be  gentiy  withdrawn. 

Leeches  should  neyer  be  fordbly  detached,  as  their 
teeth  are  apt  to  separate,  and,  being  left  in  the  wound, 
to  cause  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  on  the  part. 
They  should  be  permitted  to  drop  spontaneously,  which 
being  the  result  of  a  temporary  suiFocation  {aipkyiia,) 
all  mnseular  energy  ceases  in  the  animal,  and  the  teeth 


or  e?eu  through  the  snrfiice,  if  the  skin  be  abraded,  or  shrinking,  it  drops  oif  entire.    A  bread-and- water  poul 

if  any  ulceration  be  present.    The  infiuence  of  infectious  tice,  not  too  ho^  should  then  be  laid  oyer  the  bites  to 
Butter  is  eridently  exerted  on  the  neryous  system,  dis- 
playing itself  by  debility,  inertness,  dislike  to  motion, 


mitability  and  despondency  of  mind,  and  by  the  pro- 
daetiott  of  a  disease  simiUu*  to  that  of  the  person  from 
whflfia  the  iafbctious  matter  has  proceeded. 

With  the  yiew  of  preyenting  such  results,  not  only  is 
it  neeenary  to  dilute  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  with 
Vue  1^,  but  also  to  destroy  the  yimlenoe  of  the  infect- 

*  th«  diaeaiM  usually  regarded  as  infectious  are  ty]»kns 
leter,  plagne,  child-bed  (poerpexal)  feyer,  inilvenaa,  hooping- 
^wgh,  eonramption  in  its  latter  stages,  small-pox,  chiwen- 
V>^  meeilsi,  icariet  feyir,  eiystpehis. 


encourage  the  bleeding.  The  inyalid  should  be  kept 
warm  in  bed  when  it  is  necessary  to  abstract  a  large 
quantity  of  blood.  In  general,  the  bites  soon  cease  to 
bleed ;  but,  in  some  instanees,  a  copious  flow  takes  place ; 
and,  theiefote,  to  preyent  exhaustion,  the  poultice  should 
be  f^quentiy  examined.  This  exhaustion  is  more  likely 
to  occur  in  children  than  in  adults ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  leeches  should  not  be  applied  upon  children  late 
in  the  eyening,  imless  they  are  yery  urgently  required. 
It  is  also  proper,  in  young  patients,  to  select  for  their 
application  a  part  which  admits  of  pressiure ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  part  oyer  a  bone  or  any  other  resisting  medium, 
as  it  is  often  yery  difllcult  to  staunch  the  bleeding  when 
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the  leeches  hftTe  bean  applied  to  the  abdomen,  or  any 
nnresistiiig  part.  •  *  •  • 

It  BhoiUd  be  generally  understood  that  leeches  will 
not  bite,  and  are  apt  to  fall  off  after  they  are  fixed,  if 
any  peculiar  odour  be  dlfltased  through  tiie  air  of  tiie 
room ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  rapour  of  hot  Tinegar, 
or  the  smoke  from  burning  brown  paper,  or  that  horn 
lighting  a  candle  with  a  sulphur  match,  or  from  blowing 
out  a  candle,  or  tobacco  smoke  ;  neither  will  they  bite  ^ 
the  person  has  been  taking  sulphur  internally. 

Iieeches  are  often  applied,  without  suigicid  adTice,  to 
swellings  of  the  breast  during  nursing ;  but  they  are,  in 
sach  a  case,  of  little  use.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule, 
leeches  should  not  be  appUed  in  any  case  without  the 
authority  of  the  surgeon. 

In  order  to  preserve  leeches  Ibr  re-application,  Tory 
little  salt  should  be  used  to  make  them  disgorge  the 
blood;  and  they  should  be  immediately  altorwards 
thrown  into  clean  water,  which  ought  to  be  repeatedly 
changed,  at  least  three  or  four  times.  Instead  of  salt,  a 
little  vinegar  and  water  may  be  used ;  or  the  leeches  may 
be  merely  stripped  through  the  fingers,  and  then  thrown 
into  clean  water.  In  order  to  preserve  them,  the  vessel 
should  be  only  half  fhll  of  vrater ;  but  the  water  ought 
to  be  changed  once  in  eight  days. 

The  manner  and  utility  of  the  work  may  be  inferred 
from  the  above  extracts.  It  is  plain,  practical,  and 
complete  in  details  and  directions  ;  in  advice  and  obser- 
Tation  clear  and  judicious,  without  any  alloy  of  profes- 
sional mystery  or  pedantry. 

ThsLifeofBrntKoom.    Edited  by  Isaae  MoMsheles, 
Esq.    2  yolumes^  with  Portrait,  &c*  he. 

This  is  a  transition  of  Schindler's  Biography  of  Beet- 
horen,  the  original  of  which  was,  some  months  sinee, 
noticed  so  fhlly  in  TaWi  Magctzine^  as  to  preclude  us 
ttom  going  into  the  work  in  its  English  dress.  In- 
deed, the  Memoir  in  the  Magasine  was  not  limited  to 
Schindler's  Life,  but  adverted  to  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation not  then  laid  open  to  the  English  public.  This, 
however,  is  Schindler's  work  at  ftall  length,  with  the  im- 
portant addition  of  several  of  Beethoven's  original 
letters,  and  a  number  of  anecdotes  and  traits  which  Kr. 
Moscheles  has  brought  forward  for  the  first  time;  to- 
gether with  gleanings  from  Waaus,  and  the  great  maa- 
ter*s  pupil,  Rina. 

To  the  lovers  of  music,  these  Memoirs  have  great, 
though  melancholy,  interest ;  nor  can  any  one  with  in- 
differenoe  contemplate  the  miseries  of  a  great  artist  not 
the  less  worthy  of  sympathy,  that  the  .source  of  his 
nnhappiness  was  chiefly  his  own  unregulated  mind ; 
originally,  in  all  probability,  ill-balanced,  and  exaspe- 
rated by  the  fearfol  calamity  which  fell  upon  him  so 
early  in  his  career,  and  the  many  unikTouiable  external 
circumstances  to  which  musical  genius  appears  pecu- 
liarly exposed,  among  capricious  princely  patrons,  and 
ignoble  professional  rivals.  Anecdotes  of  Beethoven 
have  already  obtained  wide  circulation ;  and,.as  a  sped* 
men  of  the  work,  and  a  piece  of  fine  and  genial  criticism, 
we  take,  in  preference,  this  extract  from  the  Editor's 
Preface,  In  early  life,  Mr.  Moscheles,  the  pupil  of 
Weber,  became  the  secret  worshipper  of  Beethoven,  to 
whom  he  had  the  extreme  delight  9i  being  introdnced  in 
1810 ;  but,  although  BeetboTen  was  kind,  their  relative 
positions,  and  the  eccentric  habits  of  the  master,  finbade 
intimacy.  Ten  yean  later,  after  Moscheles  had  been 
for  some  time  established  in  London,  he  was  received  in 
Vienna  by  Beethoven  with  great  cordiality ;  and  now  we 
some  to  our  extract : — 

My  feelings  with  respect  to  Beethoven's  mnsie  have 
undergone  no  variation,  save  to  become  vrarmer.  In  the 
trtt  half-score  of  yean  of  my  aoqaaiataact  irlth  Uf 


works,  he  was  repulsive  to  mO  as  well  aa  attractive.  Li 
each  of  them,  while  I  felt  my  mind  fkseinated  by  the 
prominent  idea,  and  my  enUiusiasm  kindled  by  the 
flashes  of  his  genius,  his  unlooked-for  episodes,  shrill 
dissonances,  and  bold  modulations,  gaye  me  an  unplea- 
sant sensation.  But  how  soon  did  I  become  reconciled 
to  them !  All  that  had  appeared  hard,  I  soon  found  in- 
dispensable. The  gnome-like  pleaaantries,  which  at 
fint  appeared  too  distorted — ^tiie  stormy  masses  of 
sound,  which  I  ibund  too  chaotic— I  have,  in  after- 
times,  learned  to  love.  But,  vrhile  retracting  my  earlj 
critical  exception^  I  must  still  maintain  as  my  creed, 
that  eccentricities  like  those  of  Beethoren  are  reconcile- 
able  with  hit  works  alone,  and  are  dangerous  models  to 
other  composers,  many  of  whom  hare  been  wrecked  io 
their  attempts  at  imitation.  WheUier  the  musical  world 
can  ever  recognise  the  most  modem  examples  of  effort 
to  outdo  Beet£oven  in  boldness  and  originality  of  con- 
ception, I  leave  to  ftitnre  generations  to  decide. 

But  all  that  I  have  ever  felt  or  thought  of  Beethoven, 
his  elevation  above  all  his  contemporaries,  and  his  im- 
portance to  art,  are  so  beautiftUly  expressed  by  the  cele- 
brated critic,  H.  G.  NXgeli,  that  I  shall  not  forbear  to 
availmyself  of  a  passage  in  one  of  his  lectures.   *  *  • 
It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  critic  considers 
J.  S.  Bach  as  the  fi>untain-head  of  instrumental  mniic, 
and  ascribes  its  ftirther  and  gradual  development  to 
C.  P.  E  Bach,  J.  Haydn,  Moiart,  dementi,  Cramer, 
Pleyd,  until  thie  art  attained  its  climLax  under  BeethoTen 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. — ^"  Beethoren 
(says  NXgeli)  appeared  a  hero  in  the  art ;  and  where 
shsJl  the  historian  find  words  to  depict  the  rsgenention 
he  produced,  when  the  poet  himself  must  here  feel  at  a 
loss  t    Music  had  received  two-fold  ii^ury  in  its  purity 
of  style — I  mean  instrumental  music,  unaided  by  the 
charms  of  rocalisation,  as  it  had  existed  at  the  point  to 
which  it  had  been  elevated  by  the  Badis.    Moiart's 
Gantabile,  as  contrasted  vrith  the  strict  school,  and 
Pleyel's  divertimento  style,  had  diluted  and  debased  it ; 
and  to  Beethoven,  the  hero,  do  we  owe  its  regeneration 
now  and  for  ever.    Instinctively  original,  keenly  search- 
ing Ibr  noTelty,  resolutely  opposing  antiquated  forms, 
and  freely  exploring  the  new  world  which  he  had  creat- 
ed not  oiUy  for  himself,  but  for  all  his  brethren  in  the 
art,  he  may  be  said  to  have  set  to  all  a  task,  the  solution 
of  which  is  a  constant  regeneration  of  design  and  idea ; 
thus  giving  ftill  scope  to  the  emanations  of  the  mind. 
Beethoven's  music  wean  aa  ever^varying  aspect,  bright 
in  all  its  changes,  yet  could  its  language  not  at  once 
become  fiuniUar  to  those  who  hadlulled  their  higher 
powen  to  rest  with  the  hum  of  Divertimentos  and 
Fantasias,  whilst  on  all  sides  the  worshippers  of  the 
CatUUena  were  heard  to  exclaim, '  And  is  such  originality 
beautifiil  1  and  should  there  not  be  beauty  to  render 
originality  palatable  f-— little  thinking  that  Beethoven's 
weapons  were  of  a  higher  order,  and  that  he  conquered, 
not  by  winning  oyer  his  hearen  to  the  soft  Cantilena 
alone,  but  by  speaking  in  sounds  unearthly,  thrilling, 
penetrating,  filUng  the  soul^  and  carrying  along—not 
individuals,  but  cities— even  the  whole  of  Europe.    As 
to  the  art  of  pianoforte  playing,  that  too  gained  a  new 
aspect  under  him ;  running  passages  were  set  aside ; 
the  staocata  style  took  unexpected  forms  in  his  hands. 
He  introduced  combinations  of  distant  intervals,  original 
in  their  very  aspect,  and  heightened  by  peculiarities  of 
rhythm  and  staccatos,  absorbing  in  their  sparling  bril- 
liancy the  Cantabile,  to  which  they  formed  a  gUnsjK 
contrast.    Unlike  Steibelt,  Dussek,  and  some  of  their 
contemporaries,  in  their  endeavoun  to  draw  oot  the 
tone  (Jlez  U  son,}  Beethoven  would  ikrow  it  out  in  de- 
tached notes,  thus  producing  the  efiSset  of  a  fonntsm 
gushing  forth  and  darting  its  spray  on  all  sides,  weU 
contrasting  with  the  melodious  episodes  which  he  stm 
preserved.    But  a  genius  like  his  soon  found  the  linuta 
of  pianoforte  music  too  narrow  a  sphere  to  more  in, 
and  he  produced,  in  turn,  works  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  ibr  a  whole  band.    Nevertheless,  he  nerer 
nomUi  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  the  science  of  eonnter- 
pobit ;  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  trodden  the  patb 
of  a  J.  S.  Bach,  and  his  imaginative  vein;  as  well  a«  Ai« 
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cmtiTe  genioB,  micht  haye  been  obeoked.    Let  ub  tben 
bow  to  bm  as  the  inyeiitor,  par  exedknee,  of  oor  era." 

Oor  next  and  concluding  extract  shall  be  an  illnstra- 
tion  of  princely  patronage,  taken  direct  from  Schindler: 
Frioce  Nicholu  yon  Galitzin  deserres  to  be  branded,  and 
genixis  rerenged,  as  far  as  the  press  has  the  power  of 
soonding  the  Toiee  of  truth : — 

In  the  beginmng  of  the  year  1824,  Beethoven  receiyed 
from  a  Rossiaii  prince  his  first  extremely  flattering  letter, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  write  one  or  two  instru- 
mental Qnartetts,  and  dedicate  them  to  the  writer.  The 
terms  propoeed  were  highly  agreeable,  the  condition 
being  added,  that  the  prince  should  possess  both  of  the 
works  to  be  composed  for  a  fUl  year  as  his  sole  property, 
and  that,  after  the  lapse  of  that  time  only,  the  master 
should  haye  a  right  to  publish  them.  This  condition, 
wMch  serred  to  mcrease  the  loss  that  he  eyentually  sus- 
tained, was  not  at  first  agreed  to  by  Beethoven,  but 
afterwards  punctually  fhlfilled. 

This  was  soon  followed  by  a  second  letter  to  the  same 
poiport,  and  just  as  some  serpents  are  said  by  their  glance 
t3  ^flcinate  their  destined  prey,  did  Beethoven,  by  whom 
adslation  was  in  general  totally  disregarded,  appear 
intoxicated  by  the  flatteries  of  the  Russian  prince.    He 
abandoned  the  composition  of  the  Oratorio  by  C.  Bernard, 
which  was  already  begun,  and  set  about  a  Qnartett  for 
Prince  Nicholas  von  Galitzin,  but  before  it  was  ready 
tbe  prince  applied  for  a  second,  and  soon  after  for  a  third, 
and  found  means  to  gain  over  Beethoven  so  entirely, 
that  be  seemed  to  think  no  more  of  the  Oratorio,  of  the 
tenth  Sjrmphony,  or  even  of  a  work  which  he  had  already 
planned,  and  whuA  was  to  be  the  grand  effort  of  his 
life,  the  conclusion  of  his  artisticai  exertions — ^namely — 
the  setting  GSthe's  Faust  to  music.    The  musical  world 
has  to  thank  this  man  only  that  all  these  works,  as  well 
as  a  grand  Requiem  which  the  composer  had  also  pro- 
jected, remained  unwritten,  and  for  this  he  can  never 
make  amends.     But  let  us  proceed.    The  sum  agreed  on 
for  the  Quartette,  to  be  written  for  this  princely  Maecenas, 
>n8  125  dncats.     Beethoven,  however,  received  from  St. 
Petersbnrg  nothing  but  letters  filled  with  questions  con- 
cerning doubtful  or  difficult  passages  in  these  Quartette, 
to  which  the  fullest  and  most  circumstantial  replies  were 
immediately  despatched,  and  it  would  be  highly  desir- 
able, for  the  intelligibility  of  the  pieces  in  question,  that 
these  answers  should  be  published  ;*  but  never  did  he 
receiTe  a  single  ruble.    It  was  not  till  the  month  of 
December,  in  the  year  1826,  when  a  long  illness  had 
occasioned  him  considerable  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
that  he  applied  to  the  prince  for  the  stipulated  sum,  re- 
presenting his  distressed  situation ;  but  received  no 
answer.    Beethoven  wrote  again,  and  at  the  same  time 
begged  the  Austrian  ambassador  and  the  banking-hoase 
of  Stieglitz  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  private  letters,  to  make 
application  to  the  prince.    At  length  sn  answer  arrived 
from  the  latter,  that  Prince  Nicholas  von  Galitzin  had 
gone  to  Persia  to  join  the  army,  without  leaving  them 
any  instructions  to  remit  money  to  Beethoven.    In  this 
paininl  situation  Beethoven  recollected  the  offer  made 
to  him  by  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  and  wrote 
on  the  subject  to  Moscheles  and  Sir  George  Smart.    I 
shall  retnm  again  to  this  matter,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  most  be  allowed  to  close  this  extraordinary  case  by 
obserring,  that  if  Prince  Nicholas  von  Galitzm  is  still 
livisg,  he  can  only  hope  to  appease  the  manes  of  Beet- 
horen  by  paying  over  this  just  debt  of  125  ducats,  either 
to  some  charitable  institution,  or  to  the  Bonn  committee 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Beethoven  died  early  in  the  following  year. 

HoriciiQs  and  dUeUanti  will  find  in  this  work  many 
opinions  and  criticisms  which  they  may  with  profit 
^dj;  but  the  following  remarks  concern  the  entire 

^  of  theso  soflwers,  in  Beethoven*8  hand-writing,  I 
^in tile  year  1828,  to  ProfesBor  &larx,  in  Berlin,  for  the 
wrhii  Mittical  Journal;  but  have  never  seen  or  heud  of  it 
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number  of  auditors, — and  for  this  reason  we  quote  the 
passage.  Beethoven  declared  one  day,  alter  one  of  his 
symphonies  had  been  performed  by  aa  overcrowded 
orchestra,  at  the  concerts  of  the  great  Musical  Society 
of  Vienna,  that  it  never  was  his  intention  to  write  noit jr 
muiie. 

He  added,  that  his  instrumental  works  required  an 
orchestra  of  about  sixty  performers  only ;  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  by  such  an  orchestra  alone  that  the 
rapidly-changing  shades  of  expression  could  be  ade- 
quately given,  and  the  character  and  poetic  subject  of 
each  movement  duly  preserved.  That  this  declaration 
was  dictated  by  sincere  conviction  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted when  I  acquaint  the  reader  that  Beethoven  was 
anxious  to  have  his  works  performed  in  their  true  spirit, 
at  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  the  orchestra  of  which  con- 
tained something  like  the  number  of  performers  he  had 
specified ;  and  that  he  did  not  interest  himself  about 
their  performance  at  the  great  music  meeting.  If  double 
the  amount  of  sixty  performers  displeased  Beethoven, 
what  would  he  have  said  of  three  or  four  times  that 
number,  no  unusual  orchestral  occurrence  at  our  musie- 
festivals  t 

The  next  remark  is  Schindler's : — 

To  perform  Beethoven's  music,  without  regard  to 
meaning  and  clearness,  is  hunting  to  death  the  ideas  of 
the  immortal  composer.  This  mode  of  performance 
naturally  arises  out  of  the  manifest  ignorance  of  the 
sublime  spirit  of  those  works.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
the  cause  of  their  profiination,  and  consequently  of  their 
having  too  soon  fiillen  into  disuse  ;  for  the  dignity  and 
deep  expression  of  many  of  the  movements  are  sacri- 
ficed when  a  moderate  rhythm  is  converted  into  the 
rhythm  of  dancing-time,  especially  if  to  this  accelerated 
time  be  added  the  clang  of  a  superabundant  number  of 
instruments.  Hence  may  be  traced  the  principal  cause 
of  that  metamorphosis  which  suffices  to  convert  a  com- 
position of  lofty  poetic  feeling  into  a  common  prosaic 
piece — a  transformation  which  the  performers  may  liter- 
ally be  said  to  work  out  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

Schindler  remarks  farther  of  Beethoven's  pianoforte 
music : — 

That  pianoforte  virtuosi,  even  of  the  highest  rank, 
should  have  presumed  to  act  the  part  of  intexpreters  and 
lawgivers  in  Beethoven's  music  is  a  matter  of  regret : 
and  all  true  admirers  of  the  great  master,  who  may 
wish  to  form  a  just  notion  of  Us  Sonatas,  either  as  to 
conception  or  execution,  should  be  earnestly  warned  not 
to  listen  to  their  performance  by  any  virtuoso  who  has 
laboured  all  his  life  en  difficult  passages,  having  only  in 
view  to  improve  the  mechanical  power  of  the  fingers ; 
unless,  indeed,it  be  merely  bravura.movements ;  of  which, 
thank  Heaven,  there  are  but  few  among  these  composi- 
tions. Beethoven  truly  remarked,  **  that  a  certain  class 
of  pianoforte  performers  seemed  to  lose  intelligenee  and 
feeling  in  proportion  as  they  gained  dexterity  of  finger- 
ing." What  can  such  bravura  players  make  of  the  melo- 
dies of  Beethoven,  so  simple  yet  so  profoundly  imbued 
with  sentiment  1  Precisely  what  Lisst  makes  of  Schu- 
bert's songs — ^what  Paganini  made  of  the  Cantilena  in 
Rode's  concerto— and  what  Rnbini  makes  of  Beethoven's 
''Adelaide."  All  these,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are 
tasteless  perversions  of  beautifhl  originals — ^violations  of 
truth  and  right  feeling  in  all  those  points  in  which  such 
offences  can  be  most  sensibly  felt. 

New  Editwn  of  TytWs  Sooiland. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  this  standard 
history  has  been  published,  at  exactly  half  the  price  of 
the  original  edition.  It  is  to  appear  in  volumes,  in  al- 
ternate months,  until  concluded ;  and  in  its  present  size 
forms  a  well-printed  and  handsome  library  book, — not 
so  large  as  to  be  cumbersome,  nor  yet  so  small  as  to  be 
uncomfortable  to-the  eyes,  from  the  still  minuter  type  in 
which  notes  are  usually  printed;  but  hitting  the  jnst  me^ 
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dinm.  In  a  pre&tory  noia,  Mr.  TyUer  mentions  that 
this  edition  has  been  careftiUy  corrected.  One  Yolnme 
of  the  new  edition  contains  exactly  the  contents  of  one  of 
the  original  edition  of  what  is  now  considered  the  Stand- 
ard History  of  Scotland. 

1.  Memoirs  of  Chrisiian  Females,    By  the  Rev. 
James  Gardner. 

2.  Reeords  of  Female  Piety ;  eomprising  Sketch  f^ 

the  Livee  of  Women  eminetufor  Beligious  Esoeel- 

lenee.    By  James  A.  Hnie, 

These  two  works  an  of  the  same  general  character; 
and  both  are  respectable  compilations  from  more  ex- 
tended memoirs,  or  the  writings  and  letters  of  the 
individuals  depicted.  Dr.  Gardner's  book  is  confined  to 
women  of  modem  times;  while  Mr.  Hoie  carries  his 
researches  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Be- 
ginning with  Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Angustine,  he 
condttdes  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  wife  of  the  Indian  mis- 
sionary, who  had  the  honour  of  being  nearly  the  first 
Englishwoman  that  made  an  attempt  to  edneate  female 
Hindoo  children.  Both  works  are  deserring  of  praise ;  and 
are  likely  to  find  a  fayourable  reception  among  women, 
and  especially  with  what  is  denominated  the  Religions 
Public. — We  are  rather  surprised  that  Lady  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Miss  Martineau,  and  others  of  that  bold 
sisterhood,  hare  never  noticed,  as  sigmflcant  of  the  true 
condition  of  women  and  the  nature  of  opinion  concerning 
them,  the  ftct  placed  befbre  us  in  the  title  of  these  and  many 
similar  works,  namely,  that  men  almost  uniformly  de- 
signate the  fibir  portion  of  the  human  creationby  the  general 
sexual  appellation  of  Fmno^,  where  it  would  seem  absurd 
or  ludicrous  to  speak  of  the  other  sex  as  MaUt,  How,  for 
example,  would  sound  **  Memoirs  of  Christian  MaU$,*^ — 
Dr.  (Gardner's  title ;  or  **  Records  of  Jtfa^  Piety,"  which 
is  Mr.  Huie*s ;  or  ^  Accounts  of  MtUet  of  Grenius," — or 
of  ''Remarkable  British  MdUs^* — or  ^Malei  eminent 
for  Religious  Excellence  f '  !nie  ikct  which  we  have 
chosen  to  illustrate,  by  the  titles  of  Dr.  Gardner's  and 
Mr.  Hnie's  books,  conveys  no  reflection  whatever  on  the 
authors  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  who  merely  follow  the 
usage  of  society  in  speaking  of  women. 

Mrs,  Sigoumej/'s  Poemsy  Religious  and  Elegiac, 

1  volume. 
Pocahontas^  and  oth^  Poems,    By  Mrs.  L,  H.  Si* 

gourney.    1  volume. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  poems  of  this  favourite 
American  poetess — ^the  "  Hemans  of  the  New  World," 
as  she  is  often  named — ^has  been  published  by  Tyas,  in  a 
very  neat  style.  The  popular  poems  of  this  lady  are,  we 
imagine,  quite  as  well  known  among  a  certain  order  of 
English  readers,  as  those  of  Mrs.  Hemans  herself— if 
not  better — so  speedily  does  the  fkahion  of  verse  change 
and  pass  away.  Collected  volumes  are  always  a  severe 
ordeal  to  poets  like  Mrs.  Sigonmey,  more  distinguished 
by  a  certain  mellifluous  smoothness  and  gracefol  ten- 
derness, than  by  originality  or  vigour ;  nor  are  we  sore 
that  she  comes  triumphantly  off. 

Barretts  Woman:  a  Poem, 

This  popular  poem  is,  we  suppose,  out  of  copyright. 
Mr.  Colbnm  has  published  a  neat  edition  of  it,  to  which 
some  eloquent  anonymous  editor  has  prefixed  an  eulo- 
glum  npon  the  sex,  and  a  retrospect'  of  what  may  be 
called  the  history  of  women. 


Simmer's  Morning :  a  Poem,    By  Thomas  Milkr, 

Author  of  ""A  Daj  in  the  Woods^"  "^  Rural 

Sketches,**  See,  See. 

The  basketmaker  has  excelled  himself  m  this  piece  of 
beautifhl  and  glowing  description  and  poetical  senti- 
ment. The  poem  appears  in  trim  so  neat  and  summer- 
like, as  to  claim  a  place  on  the  drawing-room  table,  inde- 
pendmUy  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Flowers  from  Me  Hofy  Fa&hers, 

We  have  here  poetical  paraphrases,  on  themes,  selected 
from  the  writings  of  the  Fathus  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  of 
whichafowhave  previously  appeared  in  the  C-qUMmMo/^ 
zine.  They  are  written  with  elegance,  in  a  spirit  of  fonrent 
devotion,  and  vrith  considerable  poetic  beauty  and  power. 
As  a  brief  specimen,  we  select  a  fow  stanzas  from  the 
poem  on  a  celebrated  passage  in  St.  Bernard,  beginmsg 
^  Nom  not  pratsraS  Jht  temporwmy  eoromemus  not  row, 
ante^iMm  maroetoanL** 

Gather  fiur  flowers  before  they  fibde ; 

Crown  thee  with  roses  ere  they  pass  away ; 
Disport  thee  in  the  chequered  shade ; 

And  seize  sweet  pleasure  while  yon  may. 

Let  slip  no  chance  where  jocund  mirth 
May  wreath  in  smiles  the  passing  hour  ; 

And  let  us  leave  on  Mother  £arth 
Signs  of  joy  and  merry  dower. 

Let  us  plant  roses,  and  ereel 
Symbols  of  gladness  where  we  go ; 

Wi&  pleasaunce  be  our  birth-plaoe  defied. 
And  sweetest  memory  dearer  grow. 

Alas !  how  many  bound  desire 

Within  the  precincts  of  a  day ; 
Ask  pleasure  here,  and  aim  no  higher 

Than  rosy  crowns  that  &de  away. 

To-morrow  we  shall  die ! — alas ! 

How  darkly  shall  that  morrow  gloom : 
Whilst  ye  have  let  !kir  virtue  pass. 

And  hXL  into  a  friiitless  tomb ! 


There  is  a  Rock  may  not  be  riven — 
Blossoms  that  may  not  pass  away-^ 

Seek  ye  that  rest — ^it  is  in  Heaven — 
Gatiier  its  sweets  while  yet  ye  may. 

Christians  of  every  denomination  must  admfare  the  sen- 
timent of  the  following  expressive  lines,  the  text  of  wbieh 
is  also  chosen  flrom  St.  Bernard : — 

An  earnest,  ardent  will  for  good, 

Increasing  still  with  new  desire. 
Still  longing  more  and  more  for  food,— 

Such  is  love's  holy,  heavenly  fire. 

Zeal  for  all  virtue,  more  and  more, 

Is  the  instinctive  mark  to  prove 
That  thou  hast  rightly  learned  to  soar 

Upon  the  npwud  wings  of  love ! 

Who  does  not  every  hour  apply 

Fresh  fViel  to  increase  the  flame ; 
Who  lifts  not  up  his  heart  on  high ; — 

Knoweth  of  love  but  by  the  name. 

Who  does  not  every  day  improve. 
And  grow  more  pure  each  forward  pace. 

Knows  not  the  flre  of  holy  love. 
Nor  basks  within  its  kindly  rays. 

A  ilrm  resolve  to  welcome  death 

Rather  than  grovel  baek  in  sin ; 
To  cling  more  loving  to  thy  fluth. 

And  every  day  new  worth  to  win. 
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To  1h>w  Wore  affiicti<m^B  Tod ; 

To  nnrae  a  contrite  80id  vpirt  ^ 
Snob  ane  the  Dniits  of  love  to  Qodf 

Within  the  futhftd  glowiiig  hearti 

As  xnnoh  to  show  the  li^t  in  wMdi  Catholics  conaider 
khedoctihie  of  penance,  as  for  a  spedmen  of  these  PowMy 
we  wlect  the  foUowjug  Teraes : — 

Hy  heaart  Tan  wide  o'er  sea  and  eartii, 
I  long'd  for  rest  and  qmet  peaoe, — 

I  gave  the  reins  to  boundless  thoQghi— < 
I  seareh'd  for  it  in  noisy  mirth, 
I  look*d  for  rest  in  sensual  ease  ! — 
I  sought  for  it,— and  fonnd  it  not. 

Soon  as  the  airy  phantom  rose, 
It  melted  from  my  gaze  away. 

It  left  me  sad,  and  tronhled  more ; 
Unseemly  joy  gave  place  to  woes — 
My  sunwine  grew  a  misty  ray — 

My  brightest  hopes  were  olonded  o'er! 

The  deeper  that  I  clung  to  earth, 
The  more  I  felt  disquiet  reign, 

More  gloom  girt  round  my  ehoioest  glee, 
For  I,  the  while,  was  nursing  dearth, 
And  hugging  fast  my  iron  chain. 

Away,  my  God,  from  peace  and  Thee ! 

The  more  I  fled  from  Thee,  my  All, 
More  sunk  the  iron  in  my  breast ; 

Thou  wert  my  peace,  and  still  I  fled. 
Deaf  to  the  music  of  thy  call, — 
Senseless  to  thine  appeals  of  rest — 
In  seeming  lift,  as  I  were  deadl 

Still  Thou  didst  press  me,  and  didst  give 
A  penance  to  upbraid  and  chafe, 

Till  I  should  melt  before  thy  grace— < 
Till  I  should  turn  to  Thee  and  lift. 
And  find  in  Thee  a  harbour  safe — 
A  reftige  sure,  and  resting-place  I 

Then  didst  Thou  giye  my  heart  increase 
Of  will  and  power,  of  lore  and  light. 
That  like  a  mighty  riyer  flows : 
Then  did  my  heart  recoyer  peace ; 
And,  toming  firom  a  world's  despite. 
In  Thee,  my  Grod,  found  calm  repose  1 

HoMteoMSKT's  Satak  :  People's  Edition.  [This  is  a 
fxipjnghi  work,  which  the  author  has  published  in  the 
new  popnhff  form  for  Om  BkUlmg,'] 

PnosE  and  Terse,  from  the  most  Popitlar  Gebman 
AcTBOBs.    By  Wilhelm  Klauer-Elattowski. 

^FkOuationg  of  Trade;  or^  The  Secret  effort- 
ff^  vfken  Prieee  are  ffoing  to  Eiee  or  Fail,  By 
H.  J.  Wright,  Esq. 

^  professed  object  (how  fiur  soeyer  it  may  be  ae- 
compliflhed  by  this  pamphlet)  is  shown  by  an  exposition 
<^  the  power  and  workmgs  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
¥*^ncipally  as  the  operations  of  that  great  establishment 
*^  prices. 

^^'^xmr's  Wrongs  and  Ldbow^e  Itemed^;  or.  The 

^9^  qf  Might  and  the  As^  of  Biffht.    By  J.  F. 
Bray, 

A  well-meaning  man,  imbued  with  both  the  good  and 
^  «^  of  iSfocioJiim,  has  giyen  the  world  his  ideas  on 
1^7  of  the  points  which  at  present  agitate  society. 
fiMre  IB  but  too  much  cause  for  the  oomplaints  and 
^""^^i^AM  he  enumerates ;  but  we  aie  not  so  sure  as  to 
fteiBDwdiss  he  suggests. 

Records  cf  Wesl^an  tAfe. 
'Hiig  18  a  religious  tale,  chiefly  hitended  to  illustrate 
««  pecoliar  habits  of  the  Methodists  in  domestic  Ufti  in 
»eii  chnich  discipline,  and  m  their  socifi?  re?a<i(»iff. 


Famify  EecoUections  and  Nationai  Progress.    By 
Miss  Goldie,  Author  of  «  Truth  and  Opinion." 

The  first  part  of  this  little  work  is  deyoted  to  remini- 
scences which  will  delight  all  natiyes  of  Scotland,  of  the 
olden  time.  Under  the  title  National  Progretg,'b/iiaa 
Goldie  indulges  in  yarious,  moral,  metaphysical,  and 
theological  Inenlnations  of  a  somewhat  discursiye  kind. 

Four  Lectures  on  Spiritual  Ghristianity^  delivered 
in  ike  Hanowr  Street  Booms.    By  Isaac  Taylor. 

These  lectures  were  deliyered  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Lmidon  City  Mission.  Their  subjects 
are — let,  The  exterior  ehiMracteristies  of  Spiritual  Chrtt- 
tianitjf;  2dy  The  TrtUha  peculiar  to  Spiritual  Chris- 
tianittf;  3d,  The  Ethical  characteristics  of  l^ritual 
Christianity;  4^,  Spiritual  Christianity  the  hope  of  the 
world  at  the  present  moment.  The  discourses  fiiUy  main- 
tain the  preyious  high  reputation  of  the  lecturer,  as  a 
bold  and  adyenturous  thinker,  within  a  certain  range.  We 
haye  been  most  attracted  by  the  Fourth  Lecture,  though 
unwilling  to  augur  so  gloomily  of  the  results  of  mere 
ciyilisation  as  the  lecturer  does. 

The  Philosophy  ofDea^.  By  John  Reid,  Surgeon, 

Markinch. 

This  work  is  strictly  medical  and  statistical,  which 
we  mention,  as  the  title  might  mislead.  The  subject  is 
fertile!;  and  the  writer  has  collected  and  arranged  many 
yaluaUe  fkcts  bearing  upon  it,  and  gives  a  history  of 
those  diseases  in  particular  which  are  generally  followed 
by  death,  with  the  symptoms  which  mark  its  approach. 
The  work  is  composed  in  a  popular  style,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  intelligence,  and  profesnonal  attain- 
ments of  the  author. 

Last  Thauffhts  on  War.   By  Thomas  Thrush. 

The  author  of  this  work,  from  conscientious  conyic- 
tion  that  war,  whether  defensiye  or  offensiye,  is  opposed 
to  the  will  of  God,  as  reyealed  in  the  Grospel,  many  years 
since  resigned  his  commission  as  a  captain  in  the  nayy, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  George  the  Fourth.  That  letter 
is  here  republished  by  him,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  to- 
gether with  others  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  the 
Arohbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  by  the  earnestness  with  which  this  Christian 
yeteran  implores  the  diyine  blessing  upon  his  humble 
endeayours  to  solemnly  warn  his  countrymen  against  the 
atrocities  and  miseries  of  a  system  which  he,  with  the 
Quakers  and  some  other  religious  sects,  belieye  to  be 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Famliar  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Insects* 
By  Edward  Newman,  F.L.S. 

We  haye  here  a  complete  popular  treatise,  begun  some 
years  since,  and  now  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  It 
is  a  kind  of  first  book  on  Entomology,  but  may  answer 
every  purpose  to  nine-tenths  of  students.  They  are 
taught  the  art  of  preserving  and  classifying  insects,  as 
well  as  their  history  and  physiology.  The  book  is 
published  by  Va/n  Voorst,  which  is  enough  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy and  beauty  of  its  iUustrative  butter-flies,  moths, 
and  beetles.  How  many  wonders  does  it  unfbld  of  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  the  most  minute  individuals  of  the 
animated  creation ! 

Ann  ;  or  the  Conplict  and  Triumph  of  PArra.  [The 
Memoir  of  a  pious  Sunday  school-girl ;  written  by  her 
teacher.] 
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NEW  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 
Of  these  indispensable  necessaries  of  life  among  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  English  society,  the  present 
season  has  been  remarkably  prolific.    We  shall  name 
a  few  of  the  best ;  and 

L  JValdemaTy  an  Historical  Romance.     By  M. 

Ing«mann.    9  vols.    Saunders  &  Otley. 

The  anthor  is  a  Danish  writer  of  eminence  among  his 
own  countrymen.  His  romance  is  translated  by  a  yonng 
lady,  who  has  been  for  some  years  residing  in  Denmark ; 
and  it  has  had  the  advantage  besides  of  passing  through 
the  hands  of  a  competent  editor.  M.  Ingemann  has  been 
called  the  **  Danish  Scott."  He  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
school  founded  by  Scott ;  though,  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  disadvantages  attending  a  translation,  at  a 
considerable  distance  below  his  great  prototype.  The 
work  is,  however,  far  above  mediocrity ;  and  from  the 
variety  of  incident  and  character,  it  is  entertaining.  It 
will,  moreover,  convey  to  the  English  reader  some  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Denmark  at  a  remote  but  exciting 
crisis,  atid  also  an  idea  of  Danish  manners  and  of  its 
popular  ancient  literature.  The  countrymen  of  M.  Inge- 
mann must  still  be  susceptible  of  impressions  firom  the  su- 
pernatural, for  which  those  of  Scott  have  grown  too  frigid 
and  matter-of-fact,  or  else  the  author  has  been  too  dar- 
ing in  the  employment  QtdiMerie, 

II.  Carleton^s  Fawn  of  Spring-  VdU^  Clarionety  and 
other  Tales.  3  vols,  Curry  &  Co.  Dublin. 
Some  of  these  stories,  by  the  author  of  the  inimitable 
^  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  have  already 
appeared  in  The  DMin  UnUereity  Magazine;  but  the 
**  Fawn  of  Spring-Yale,"  the  longest  tale,  and  that  on 
which  it  is  evident  the  author  has  bestowed  the  greatest 
pains,  appears  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  Tale  of  Love 
and  Woe,  fhtmed  on  the  greatest-misery  principle,  but 
draught  with  beauty  and  delicacy,  and  displaying  the 
workings  of  the ,  passion  in  a  mind  of  morbid  sensibility, 
with  the  elaborate  minuteness  of  Richardson's  dissec- 
tions of  the  female  heart  The  tone  is  however  un- 
healthy ;  of  which  the  author  seems  aware,  as  in  the  pre- 
face he  states,  that  the  Tale  is  meant  as  a  warning  to 
the  young  and  fair  against  an  excess  of  sensibility,  and 
the  foolish  indulgence  of  a  first  love.  The  warning, 
however,  is  more  prominent  in  the  preface  than  in  the 
course  of  the  story ;  which  fairly  wears  out  the  reader's 
sympathies,  by  taxing  them,  if  not  too  vehemently,  yet 
far  too  long. 

HI.  Joan  o/ArCy  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  By  Thomas 
James  Serle,  author  of  '^  The  Merchant  of  Lon- 
don," &c.  &c.    2  vols.    Colbum. 

The  author  has  given  dramatic  interest  to  this  delight- 
fiil  romance  by  msJcing  the  relator  of  the  story  the  con- 
temporary, the  survivor,  and  the  early  enthusiastic  lover 
of  the  inspired  and  heroic  maid,  of  whose  actions  he  was 
the  eye-witness.  The  narrative,  which  opens  charm- 
ingly with  sweet  pictures  of  the  girlhood  of  Jeanne, 
and  the  peasant  family  group  by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded, becomes  somewhat  languid  during  her  re- 
peatedly baffled  attempts  of  accomplishing  her  grand 
object,  of  reaching  the  King  of  France  on  her  Heaven- 
directed  mission ;  but  that  accomplished,  the  interest, 
human  and  superhuman,  seldom  flags,  until  that  cata- 
strophe, which  is  at.  the  least  as  deep  a  stain  upon  English 
annals  as  the  captivity  of  Napoleon  in  St;  Helei^i,    Mr. 


Serle  follows  in  the  outline  of  his  narrative  the  account 
which  French  historians  and  chroniclers  have  given  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans ;  filling  that  up,  from  a  rich  and  even 
poetical  imagination.  If  there  be  an  original  and  essen- 
tial difl'erence  between  the  Oauls  and  the  Teutonic  race, 
there  is  nothing  in  literature  in  which  the  dissimilitnde 
is  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  views  which  Voltaire  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Schiller  and  Southey  on  the  other, 
have  taken  of  the  character  and  history  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  Mr.  Serle,  we  need  not  say,  has  taken  the  same 
pure,  holy,  and  ennobling  view  as  the  German  dramatist 
and  the  English  poet.  His  romance  we  recommend  as 
fitted  to  warm  and  ameliorate  the  heart,  while  it  gently 
excites  and  amuses  the  fiincy. 

IV.  The  Marriage  Mart;  or.  Society  in  India.  By 
an  Indian  Officer.  2  toIs.  Colbum. 
The  fhune-work  of  these  clever  and  lively  sketches  is 
of  the  simplest  description.  An  amiable  and  beautifQl 
young  lady,  Helen  Sandys,  is  shipped  off  for  the  Mab- 
BiAGB  Mart,  and  thrown  into  society  of  all  kinds  which 
can  afford  the  author  a  favourable  opportunity  of  depic- 
ting Angjlo-Indian  character  and  habits  of  life ;  which 
he  does  with  spirit  and  fidelity.  Nor  are  the  Sketches 
confined  to  Indian  officers  and  civilians,  with  their  re- 
spective womankind,  brats,  and  ayahs.  They  embrace 
the  scenery  and  customs  of  Hindostan,  and  whatever  of 
the  picturesque  and  novel  meets  the  eye  of  the  newly- 
arrived  European.  Some  of  the  Indian  officers  and  civi- 
lians, old  stagers,  are  evidently  pictures  from  the  life, 
and  capitally  hit  ones. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  Estab- 
lished at  the  Revolution.  By  Alexander  Peterkin, 
Solicitor  before  the  Supreme  Courts.  [This  pamphlet 
is  pat  to  the  time.  The  t)rue  constitution  and  flmctions  of 
the  Kirk  are  exemplified  In  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
by  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  recorded  proceedings  of  the 
Church  itself.  These,  which  are  actual  transcripts  of  the 
several  acts  of  Parliament,  minutes  of  the  Greneral  Assem- 
bly, and  other  documents,  are  introduced  by  a  historical 
preface,which  is,  in  complexion,^  Presbyterian  trueblue." 
But  the  most  important  part  jof  ,the  pampl^l^ t,  at  this 
crisis,  is  that  which  explains  the  powers  andjbnctions  of 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  her  Majesty's  representa- 
tive in  the  Assembly.  These  appear  larger  and  more 
direct  in  their  operation  than  is  generally  understood. 

Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Wade's  Bri- 
tish History,  chronolooicallt  arranged.  [This  Sap- 
plement  to  a  valuable  work  contains  several  usefiil 
tables,  and  a  large  addition  to  the  chronology.] 

Scheme  of  the  London  Library.  By  W.  D.  Christie, 
Esq.,  Barrister. 

Official  Assignees' Reform  in  Bankruptcy,  &c.  By 
an  Accountant.  [A  pamphlet  containing  some  usefril 
suggestions,  connected  with  a  matter  which  still  greatly 
requires  reform.] 

Hints  on  a  New  System  of  Prison  Disoplinb.  [This 
writer  says,  that  as  all  systems  that  torture  the  body 
have  failed  to  reclaim  criminals,  he  would  change  the 
plan  and  torture  the  mind,  by  setting  the  unedncated  to 
the  A,  B,  C,  and  the  better  educated  to  geometry,  lan- 
guages, &e.,  obliging  all  to  learn  by  heart,  and  repeat 
things, — thus  "torturing  their  minds,"  not  their  bodies. 
He  would  not  allow  them  the  indulgence  of  maniial 
labour,  but  reform  them  by  the  dread  of  being  again  sent 
to  **  those  detestable  tchool-prieons,^* 
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STiTSHBfr  of  the  Satisficiort  Results  of  Emoiu- 
nox  to  Canada,  for  the  Guidancb  of  £HiQRAim>  with  a 
Map. 

Stammkeing  and  other  IiipSDiMEiras  of  Speech  Cubed 
by  Surgical  Opbbations  on  the  Throat.  By  James 
VeanJey.  [This  pamphlet,  the  substance  of  a  paper  read 
befbre  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  seems  curious; 
bat  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  opinion  on  its  merits. 
The  iUnstratire  cases  are  numerous,  and  it  looks  like  can- 
dour to  find  aoknowleged  that  many  of  them  have  turned 
oat  fiulnres.] 

Lbicesteb  GojLL.  By  A.  Bahmce,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  [The  author  of  this  dialogue,  who  does  not  seem 
to  know  the  difference  between  a  ffcud  and  a  gocUy  as  he 
aniformly  employs  the  latter  word  to  designate  the  place 
of  Mr.  Haines'  confinement,  means  to  show  himself  a 
dexterous  special  pleader  and  deep  casuist,  while  he  is 
in  xeality  what  we  forbear  to  designate.  Or,  does  he 
employ  the  term  ^oal  for  gaol  in  a  punning  sense,  as 
designating  the  place  at  which  every  conscientious  Dis- 
senter in  these  times  should  aim,  and  which  eyery  passing 
week  more  of  their  number  are  reaching  t  Leicester 
gul  will  certainly  proTo  the  starting-post  for  a  different 
kind  of  race,  if  matters  are  longer  carried  on  with  the 
Ugh  hand  at  present  held  oyer  the  consciences  of  religi- 
oosmen. 

FRUNDI.T  Hints  to  Female  Sertants.  By  Mrs.  J. 
BikewelL  [A  sensible  little  work,  containing  much 
good  connsel ;  the  only  difficulty  is,  how  it  is  to  be  im- 
pressed npon  those  who  require  it.] 

A  PRAcncAL  Introduction  to  Life  and  Fins  Assun- 
AXCB.  By  Thomas  Millar,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh. 
[This  is  a  eomprehensiye  work,  showing  the  method 
of  eslenbting  the  Talne  of  Annuities,  Reyersions,  Assur- 
ances, Policies,  Bonuses,  &c.  It  giyes  a  yiew  of  the 
distinctire  features  of  the  leading  insurance-offices  in 
£sgluid  and  Scotland,  and  many  other  useM  matters 
connected  with  the  important  subject  of  assurance.  We 
understand  that  the  book  is  thought  well  of  by  men  of 
bttsmeis,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  and  the 
«cur»cy  of  the  tables. 

Thouqbtb  on  the  Abuses  of  the  Present  System  of 
CoMrannoN  in  Architecture.  By  Henry  Austin. 
[This  professional  gentlemto  states  his  complaint  in  a 
Utter  to  Earl  de  Grey.  The  sum  and  substance  of  his 
trgnment  is,  that  architects  degrade  themselyes,  and 
lower  their  profession,  by  allowing  persons  totally  igno- 
nnt  of  the  difficulties  of  their  art,  to  sit  in  judgment  and 
pronoonce  upon  their  plans  and  works.  In  eyery  branch 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  amateurs  are  now  the  sole  judges. 
They  hold  the  cash  and  the  patronage — and  what  can 
the  poor  artists  do  but  submit  to  their  crude  or  conceited 
JQdgoentsI  Those  who  ^liye  to  please"  must  also 
"please  to  liye.'»] 

Tbb  Rboueceb  of  Australia.  By  a  Colonist,  &e. 
[This  writer  clearly  sees  the  errors  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  Settlements,  of  which  he  speaks  like  a  sensible 
Bias.  Mach  capital  has  been  worse  than  squandered, 
iBttoh  misery  has  been  endured,  much  poyerty  entailed ; 
hot  now  that  the  worst  is  encountered,  prosperity  must 
P^^lnally  come.  He  speaks  yery  fiiyourably  of  Port 
^^h  snd  giyes  nseftil  hints  and  adrice  to  emigrants  hi 
gweraL]  

SERIAL  WORKS  AND  REPRINTS. 
Ten  PoBMs  and  Plats  of  Thomson  ;  Crabbb's  Tales  ; 
^  Miss  Sedgewick's  noyel.  The  Linwoods,  haye  been 
Mded  to  Smith's  excellent  StA.WAED  LiiuuitY.    They 


are  printed  in  his  usual  style  of  elegance,  and  at  the 
same  moderate  rate. 

Knight's  Pictorlal  Shakspeare.  Part  XXXII. 
The  Tempest. 

Foxe's  Book  of  Marttbs.    Part  III. 

Jones'  Outune  of  the  Anihal  Kingdom.  Parts  XIV. 
and  XV. 

Chambers's  Information  for  the  People.  Pait  V. 
Emigration* 

Brande's  DicnoNART  of  Science  and  Literature. 
Part  IV. 

Fisher's  Illustrated  Edition  of  Scott's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Bible.  [This  edition  appears  in  Parts,  of 
which  four  are  already  published.  The  work  needs  no 
praise.  The  edition  is  of  quarto  size ;  handsomely  print- 
ed ;  and  elegantly  illustrated  yrith  landscape  or  scenic 
engrayings,  taken  from  a  series  of  yiews  of  places  men- 
tioned in  Holy  Writ.] 

Mrs.  Ellis's  Family  Secrets;  or  Hints  to  those 
WHO  would  make  Home  Happy.  [This  work  is  appear- 
ing in  monthly  numbers.  What  it  promises  to  tell,  were, 
indeed,  a  secret  worth  knowing.  The  three  numbers  we 
haye  seen,  contain  a  simple,  domestic  story,  iUustratiye 
of  the  importance  of  temperance,  or,  perhaps,  in  certain 
cases,  tee-totalism,  to  domestic  happiness.  It  is  sensible, 
and  of  excellent  tendency ;  though,  in  the  present  highly 
excited  state  of  the  public  appetite,  it  may,  perhaps,  not 
be  found  sufficiently  stimulating.  It  is  embellished  with 
neat  iUustratiye  engrayings ;  but  they,  also,  we  fear,  an 
in  too  quiet  a  taste  for  the  time,  though  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  tone  of  the  work.] 

Bells  and  Pomegranates.  No.  I.  [This  is  the  first 
Part  of  a  dramatic  poem,  by  Mr.  Browning,  the  author 
of  ParaeeUui.  It  bears  the  obscure  title  of  Pippa  Patue ; 
meaning  that  the  heroine,  Pippa,  a  charming  Italian 
peasant-girl,  employed  at  the  silk-mills  in  the  Treyisian, 
paseee  before  the  reader;  though,  in  their  simplicity, 
many  readers  may  imagine  that  the  pippa  pasfet  may 
refer  to  some  new-fiangled  flourishes  in  the  noble  art  of 
self-defence.  So  much  for  the  danger  of  an  affected  or 
equiyocal  title.  The  opening  of  the  poem  promises  well, 
and  contains  some  beautiftil  poetry,  imbued  with  the 
philosophy  conspicuous  in  Paraeelnu. 

Magazine  of  Science.    Part  XXV. 


PINE  ARTS. 

The  Rhine,  Italy,  and  Geeece,  illustrated  by  a  Se- 
ries of  Views  firom  Drawings  by  Bartlett,  Leitch, 
Colonel  CocKDURN,  &o.  &c.  Part  I. — [This  is  another  of 
the  Messrs  Fishebs'  embellished  serial  works.  It  is  well- 
executed,  yery  attractiye,  and  yery  cheap.] 

Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Part  II. — ^The 
yiews  in  this  Part  demand  no  particular  notice ;  but  we 
are  greatly  pleased  to  find  the  fiir-trayelled  American 
Willis,  who  composes  the  letter-press  which  accompa- 
nies the  plates,  telling  the  British  people,  tliat  on  the 
western  shores  of  Ireland,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  Derr}', 
Donegal,  and  Sligo,  there  is  scenery  as  beautiftal  and  ro- 
mantic as  in  that  Italy  to  which  they  run  away  in  igno- 
rance of  the  beauties  of  their  own  country. 

SPEaMENs  of  Engraying  by  the  Omnioraph  ;  publish- 
ed by  Becker  ft  Co.  the  patentees. — This  inyention  be- 
longs to  the  Ari8y  not  to  the  Fine  Arts,  It  is  applied 
to  Maps,  Charts,  Plans,  Suryeys,  &c.  which,  by  means 
of  it,  it  is  stated,  can  be  engrayed  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision and  expedition.  In  six  plates  we  are  presented 
with  specimens  of  different  kinds.  The  map  of  England 
and  Wales,  though  on  a  small  scale,  is  clear  and  distinct. 
The  principle  of  the  Ommyrapk  it  not  explained, 
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PARLIAMENT. 

The  last  month  has  been  a  busy  and  eventftil  one  in 
the  political  world. 

On  Friday  the  SOthof  April,  the  day  which  hadbeon  pre- 
▼ionsly  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Badget,  Lord  John 
Ilaasell,  to  the  surprise  alike  of  friend  and  foe,  announced 
in  his  place  in  the  Ck>mmons,  that  on  the  first  order-day 
after  the  Slst  of  May,  he  should  more  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  *^  to  consider  the  acts  relating  to  the  trade 
in  com."  This  unexpected  announcement  is  described, 
by  the  Whig  papers,  as  haYing  &llen  like  a  bomb  among 
the  Tory  M.P.'s,  and  as  haying  excited  proportional  de- 
light and  enthusiasm  among  the  occupants  of  the  "  Li- 
beral "  benches.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  OTening, 
Lord  John  announced  that  the  change  which  he  intended 
to  propose  was  ^  a  moderate  fixed  duty,"  and  on  that 
day  week  he  announced  its  amount  as  follows: — on 
wheat,  8s.  per  quarter ;  on  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  58. ;  on 
barley,  4s.  6d. ;  and  on  oats,  Ss.  4d. 

On  the  same  evening  on  which  the  first  of  these  an- 
nouncements was  made,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ehcchequer 
brought  forward  his  Budget,  and  scarcely  less  excite- 
ment was  created  by  its  contents  than  by  Lord  John's 
"  notice."  Its  substance  can  be  yery  shortly  stated.  The 
deficiency  of  income  as  compared  with  expenditure  for 
last  year,  is  £1,841,000.  The  expenditure  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  the  Chancellor  calculated  at  £50,781,776  ;  the 
income  at  £48,310,000 ;  leaying  a  deficiency  of  £2,421,000 
-to  be  provided  for.  Several  of  the  items,  however,  in- 
cluded in  the  above  estimate  of  tiie  expenditure — ^such  as 
£180,000  of  "  extraordinary  expenses"  for  Canada,  and 
£400,000  for  the  expedition  to  China — being  of  a  tempo- 
rary character,  he  estimated  the  ^  permanent"  deficiency 
at  £1,700,000. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  de- 
IMutment  of  the  Magaiine,  to  give  a  fbll  account  of  the 
discussion,  or  anything  more  than  a  very  meagre  sketch 
of  its  general  features.  It  was  not  con&ied  to  the  sugar 
duties,  but  ranged  over  the  other  points  in  the  Ministe- 
rial  project,  and  over  the  whole  subject  of  free  trade, 
^ere  is  one  thing  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  atten- 
tion of  every  reader — that  not  one  of  the  speakers  pro- 
fessed hostility  to  free-trade  principles  generally,  and 
that  many  of  the  Tory  speakers,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
clared their  belief  in  their  soundness,  and  confined 
their  objections  only  to  their  '* proposed  application" — 
that  is,  the  application  which  infringes  on  their  own 
monopolies.  As  rogaids  the  sugar-duties,  the  main 
arguments  relied  on  against  the  proposed  alteration, 
were,  Ist,  that  it  would  be  unjust  and  ii^'urious  to- 
wards the  Colonies,  depressed  under  the  di£Sculties 
arising  from  emancipation ;  and,  2d,  that  to  open  the  mar- 
ket to  fbreign  slave«grown  sugar  would  tend  to  increase 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  To  the  first  of  these  argu- 
ments, it  is  repIied^ — ^that  the  planters  received  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  "  injury"  inflicted  by  the  emancipation 
of  their  negroes ;  that  no  promise,  expressed  or  implied, 
was  ever  come  under  by  the  mother  country  that  the  enor- 
mous **  protection"  given  to  Colonial  produce — ^aprotection 
by  which  the  people  of  this  country  pay  the  compensation 
,money  over  iigain  every  four  years-ndiouldbe  continued 
for  ever  and  in  all  circumstances ;  and  that  the  Colonists 
are  aill  to  be  ''protected"  by  adifierential  duty  amount- 
ing to  50  per  cent.  To  the  second  argument,  regarding 
the  encouragement  which  the  scheme  might  give  to 
slavery,  it  is  answered — ^that  the  influence  which  our  re- 
fhsing  to  take  the  sugar  of  the  countries  referred  to,  exer- 
cises on  the  question  of  slavery-abolition,  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket ;  that  the  maintenance  of  ^e 
present  system,  on  the  grounds  alleged,  would  rather  have 
a  prejudicial  than  a  beneficial  efilect  on  that  question,  as 
being  in  efiWct  a  formal  proclamation  to  all  the  world,  that 
free  labour  has  been  found  less  profitable  than  slave  la- 
bour;  that  heavier  duties  are  about  to  be  laid  by  the  Brazils 


(a  valuable  market)  on  our  mannfketurdB,  expresslj  on 
the  ground  of  our  virtual  prohibition  of  their  sugar ;  th&t, 
in  addition  to  the  injury  which  would  thus  be  done  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  the  present  system  maintams,  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  an  article  essential  to  their  comforts, 
and  of  most  extensive  use,  and  that  it  is  not  just  nor 
reasonable  to  continue  or  to  increase  a  heavy  i^jiutiee 
on  our  own  people  at  home,  in  the  dubious  hope  of  con- 
tributing a  mite  hereafter  towards  the  benefit  of  the 
blacks  of  Brazil.  It  was^ftirther  replied,  on  this  head, 
that  it  was  rank  hypocrisy  for  the  organs  of  the  'W' est 
India  interest,  the  Sandons  and  Gladstones,  the  old  op- 
holders  of  slavery,  to  put  forward  the  pretence  of  plu- 
lanthropy,  where  the  real  motive  was  self-interest ;  and 
that,  to  be  consistent,  aU  who  took  this  ground  should 
insist  on  the  exclusion  of  all  slave  produce  whaterer, 
such  as  our  whole  supply  of  cotton.  Many  of  the 
^eeches  contained  scarcely  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
sugar-duties,  several  of  the  Com  Kings,  both  Whig  and 
Tory,  explicitly  avovring  that  they  opposed  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  sugar  only  on  the  ground  that  thej  were 
opposed  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  com ;  and  Mr. 
Aaron  Chapman,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  timber  mono- 
polists, took  precisely  similar  grounds. 

The  debate,  as  to  length,  was  unparalleled,  we  beliere, 
in  the  annals  of  speechifying,  the  division  taking  place 
only  on  the  eigkik  night.  Much  anxiety  was  felt  regard- 
ing the  tone  which  would  be  assumed  by  SirBobert 
Peel,  as  he  had  more  than  once,  on  former  occasions,  ex- 
pressed opinions  favourable  to  propositions  similar  to 
those  of  the  Ministry.  But  the  event  showed  that  he 
was  prepared  to  go  with  his  party  in  resistiug,  out-and- 
out,  the  present  adoption  of  any  and  every  portion  of  the 
ministerial  schemes.  He  imitated,  however,  Mr.  Goul- 
bum,  and  all  the  old  office-holders  of  his  puty,  in  stu- 
diously avoiding  to  commit  himself  regarding  the  **  prin- 
ciple" of  the  measure ;  and  we  search  in  vain  through 
his  speech,  filling  nine  columns  of  the  Timet,  for  any  de- 
claration which  would  prevent  him  bringing  forward  a 
■weeping  alteration  in  the  oom  and  timber-duties  next 
month,  or  in  the  sugar-duties  next  year.  The  only  point 
on  which  he  spoke  explicitly  reganled  his  preference  of 
a  sliding  to  a  fixed  duty,  on  which  he  pompously  declared 
he  would  **  determmedly  take  his  stand  ,•**  but  as  to  the 
amount  of  duty,  he  could  not  enter  into  ^detaik^—On 
the  vote  being  taken,  the  i«dult  was— /or  going  into  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  281 ;  againet  it,  317  ;-• 
majority  against  the  Ministry,  36.  Fourteen  « agricul- 
turists" and  West  India  men  among  the  Ministerialists 
voted  with  the  Tories,  and  eighteen  staid  away,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  known  to  be  indisposed  to  support  the 
new  scheme.  The  Tories  stuck  together  to  a  mu. 
Amidst  the  noise  which  followed  the  declaration  of  the 
numbers.  Lord  John  Russell  made  an  announcement 
which  neither  the  Members  nor  reporters  seem  to  hare 
heard,  but  which  was  published  in  7%e  Glebe  next  even- 
ing, that  the  course  which  the  Ministers  intended  to  pur- 
sue was,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  their  pro^ 
posal  regarding  the  Com  Laws,  and,  if  deffeated  on  that 
point  (as  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  they  wiU  be)  to  ap- 
peal  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution.  .   . 

The  nature  of  the  reception  of  the  Ministerial  projjw 
«  out  of  doors,"  has  not,  while  we  write,  been  Bttffici»«y 
developed  to  aiford  data  for  coigeetoring  the  result  of  a 
general  election ;  and  this  is  not  the  phuse  norths  time  tor 
entering  into  speculation  on  the  subject.  The  course,  MW^ 
ever,  which  ought  to  be  pursued,  both  now sndm tw 
event  of  an  election,  by  the  true  fHends  ^^^'^^Jj^^^l^ 
the  new  position  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  se* 
plain  enough.  Let  them  never  forego  for  a  moment  in 
puiwiit  of  the  object  they  have  pledged  thcmjelTes  w 
obtain ;  but  let  them  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  r^^*"^ 
the  instelment  which  the  Whigs  have  been  dnTenw 
offfer  them.    The  instalment,  no  doubt,  is  a  tmsi  onir- 
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Vnt  it  is  woiih  hftving^  and  will  noi  prevent  ub  getting 
the  rest ;  the  motives  of  those  who  offer  it  are  perhaps 
fiir  horn  being  disinterested — bnt  they  can  help  ns  to  get 
it  The  effect  of  the  proposed  alterations,  and  particu- 
larly  of  that  on  the  oom-dutiee,  will  doubtless  be  to 
improre  conunerce  generally,  especially  as  to  sUadp- 
MM ;  and  even  the  price  of  com,  sugar,  or  timber  will, 
by  the  reductions  at  present  contemplated,  be  made 
materially  cheaper  to  the  general  body  of  consumers. 
We  do  not,  however,  regard  it  as  by  any  means  a  matter 
of  certunty  that  the  scheme  will  be  sucoessftU  in  raising 
the  desired  revenue.  But,  even  were  the  Ministerial 
measure  a  small  matter  in  itself,  its  adoption  would 
be  as  the  letting  out  of  the  waters,— it  would  be  the 
breaking  down  of  a  formidable  barrier, — ^the  dissipa- 
tion of  a  pemioions  preHigef—ihe  assertion  of  a  prifk' 
eiple  capable  of  being  worked  out  to  great  and  valuable 
results.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  having ;  and  teky  should 
the  free-traders  not  have  it,  if  it  can  be  obtained  with* 
out  any  dereliction  of  principle  on  their  part^  or  any 
injury  to  the  greater  and  higher  object  they  have  in 
Tiew !  The  motives  of  ^e  Whigs  in  offering  the  gift, 
form  no  good  reason  for  revising  it.  It  would  have 
beeo  better  for  themy  no  doubt,  had  they  taken  up  the 
robject  when  their  word  was  law  in  one  house  of  the 
legkhiture,  and  their  credit  good  throughout  the  conn- 
ttv,  than  MOW,  when  they  are  sunk  in  weakness,  and 
^len  the  anti-monopolists  are  less  in  need  of  their  as- 
sistance than  ever  before; — but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  they  have  still  a  large  party  at  their  heels, 
XDcluding  a  couple  of  hundred  M.P.8,  who  on  all  ocoa- 
Bons  obsequiously  say  ditto  to  Lord  John;  moreover, 
that  Uiey  are  the  Goverwment^ — and  that  they  con,  there- 
fore, giye  some  assistance  in  this  matter ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  most  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  party  (the 
total  repealers)  throughout  the  country,  have  already 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  Whig  project  90  far  cu 
Ugoet,  Let  not  &e  Repealers,  however,  deviate  one 
burVJbreadUi  from  the  straight  path  they  have  hitherto 
trod,  either  to  serve  or  to  ixgure  Whig  or  Tory.  But  it 
would  be  superfluous  and  presumptuous  to  offer  such 
counsel  to  those  who  haye  so  skllftdly  and  energetically 
led  the  Anti-Bread-Tax  agitation  for  the  last  two  years 
—they  are  not  the  men  likely  for  one  moment  to  trust 
their  cause  out  of  their  own  hands  into  those  of  the 
Whigs,  who,  by  blunder  or  betrayaJ,have  ruined  almost 
every  cause  tkey  have  taJcen  in  hand.  Uae  them>  but 
trost  them  not. 

There  are,  it  seems,  some  Radical  Reformers  who, 
though  not  partakers  nor  i^»provers  of  the  follies  of  the 
Chartist  policy,  hesitate  about  supporting  tiie  Ministerial 
scheme,  either  directly  or  indireotly,  on  the  ground  that 
tbeir  so  doiug  might  tend  to  give  the  Whigs  anoth^  lease 
of  office,  and  so  prolong  £e  deadened  and  heartless 
state  of  political  feeling,  so  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  Pro- 
pssive  and  Radical  Reform,  which  has  existed  for  the 
o^  five  years.    Neither  the  honesty  nor  the  policy  of 
this  course  are  very  apparent.    It  is  long  since  we  de- 
poom^d,  on  the  grounds  both  of  its  dishonesty  and  its 
impolicy,  the  proposal  urged  on  the  Radicals  to  go  out 
of  their  way,  or  put  their  principles  in  abeyance,  for  the 
poipofle  of  ''keeping  out  the  Tones ;"  and,  on  the  same 
grounds,  we  would  denounce  any  opposition  to,  or  any 
wfiisal  to  support,  a  good  measure,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  puUimg  out  the  Whigs,  espeoiaUy  when  that 
support  can  be  efficiently  and  consistently  given  aooom- 
Pfued  by  an  expression  of  our  own  principles  and 
news.   But,  even  supposing  that  the  free-trade  agitation 
Bhould  have  the  effect  of  renewing  the  Whig  lease  of 
office,  the  lease  could  not  probably  be  other  t£ui  a  very 
short  one,  while  the  immediate,  but,  far  more,  the  pro- 
^ectire  benefits  of  their  measure  would  be  left  behind 
them.    To  even  the  most  inveterate  Whig-hater,  then, 
we  would  say,  The  thing  is  good,  and,  therefore,  although 
to  keep  in  the  Whigs  may  be  an  evil,  by  all  means  let  us 
haje  it--ri/Aotr«  them  if  we  can,  with  them  if  we  must. 

Thi  Duke  of  Arotle's  Kirk  Bill.— The  settlement 
w  the  present  "troubles"  of  the  Kirk  having  been  aban- 
doned as  a  hopeless  task,  first  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
iheu  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  has  been  taken  np 


by  the  Duke  of  Aigyle.  The  Duke's  Bill  is  slightly  more 
"  liberal"  towards  « the  people"  than  the  Veto  BUI ;  but 
it  is  at  the  best  a  clumsy  and  valueless  expedient.  By  the 
correspondence,  however,  read  by  the  Duke,  it  appears 
that  the  Assembly's  Non- Intrusion  Committee  are  willing 
to  accept  of  it  as  a  satisfactory  settlement,  and  that  even 
Mr.  Candlish  and  the  rest  of  the  **  whole-hog"  men — ^who 
have  for  the  last  twelve  months  been  denouncing  patro- 
nage as  "  a  dethroning  of  Christ,"  as  "  earthly,  sensual, 
and  devilish,"  and  have  entered  into  a  *^  solemn  league 
and  covenant"  for  its  utter  extirpation — ^have  agreed  to 
take  the  Duke's  small  instalment  as  payment  in  AilL 
Such  seems  the  plain  meaning  of  a  letter  to  his  Grace 
from  the  reverend  gentleman  named,  which  begins  by 
declaring  that  he  and  his  total-abolition  brethren  "  see 
clearly"  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure  as  the 
Duke's  ^  necessarily  would  supersede  the  agitation 
against  patronage,  and  diminish  the  probability  of  its 
abolition;  but"  (for  the  sake  of  the  "peace  of  the 
Church")  it  "will  meet  with  their  hearty  support !" 
This  ftesh  exposure  of  the  insincerity  of  the  agita- 
tors is  likely  to  be  the  only  result  of  the  intn^uc- 
tion  of  the  Duke's  Bill ;  for  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  its  becoming  law.  Besides  the  opposition 
of  the  Tory  peers,  headed  by  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Had- 
dington, Lord  Dunfermline,  whose  opinion  on  this 
point  will  carry  great  weight  among  the  Whig  Lords, 
has  come  forward  as  the  opponent  of  any  legislation  on 
tiie  subject,  till  such  time  as  the  "  non-intrusion"  advo- 
cates yield  obedience  to  the  law  as  it  stands.  This 
Js  broad  and  safe  ground  to  stand  upon  for  all  opponents 
of  the  attempted  clerical  usurpation;  for  to  concede  to 
the  Kirk  even  the  Veto,  while  sne  maintains  her  present 
position  of  defiance  to  the  civil  courts,  would  be,  in  effect, 
to  concede  her  claims  to  a  supremacy  above  the  law  of 
the  land  and  its  s^pointed  tribunals, 

ENGLAND. 

NottiiAhah  ELEcnoN. — The  contest  (in  the  last  week 
of  April)  for  tibe  representation  of  Nottingham,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson,  possessed 
features  of  considerable  interest  and  novelty.  The  can- 
didates were,  Mr.  Larpent,  a  London  merchant,  who 
stood  on  the  principles  of  suflhige-extension,  the  ballot, 
and  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn-laws ;  and 
the  well-known  Mr.  John  Walter  (alleged  proprie- 
tor of  Ths  TifMSj)  the  principal  article  in  whose  creed — 
the  ofUif  one  indeed  to  which  he  ever  voluntarily  made 
allusion — ^was  Repeal  of  the  New  Poor-Law.  The  aim  of 
the  Tories  was  to  make  the  whole  contest  seem  to  turn 
on  this  single  question,  and  so  procure  the  aid  of  all  the 
members  of  any  party  who  are  opposed  to  the  "  Bastile  " 
system.  For  this  purpose.  The  Times  and  Standard,  and 
all  the  other  organs  of  the  party,  strenuously  proclaimed 
that  Mr.  Walter  did  not  appear  before  the  electors  of 
Nottingham  either  as  Conservative  or  Whig,  but  simply 
and  solely  as  an  opponent  of  the  New  Poor-Law — a  ques- 
tion for  which  all  others  ought  at  that  moment  to  be  cast 
aside.  The  device  succeeded.  The  Chartists,  who,  in 
Nottingham,  possess,  it  is  said,  three  hundred  votes,  gave 
an  enthusiastic  and  active  support  to  Walter,  who, 
throu£^out  the  contest,  was  unequivocally  the  popular 
candidate,  and  who  was  ultimately  returned  by  a  con- 
siderable majority,  the  numbers  being,  at  the  close  of  the 
poll,  (Tuesday,  April  27,)— for  WaJter,  1 983 ;  for  Larpent, 
1745.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  battle  was  fought 
and  decided  almost  solely  on  the  question  ot  the  Poor- 
Law;  and  as  there  were  nolocalcircumstances  existing  to 
militate  against  that  measure  peculiarly  at  Nottmgham, 
the  result  seems  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  the  New  Poor- 
Law  is  deeply  disliked  by  a  larger  portion  than  has  yet 
been  suspected,  both  of  the  middle  and  working  classes 
of  England.  This  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance ;  and 
although  the  Ministry  will  probably  endeavour  to  push 
through  the  measure  without  material  alteration,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  demonstration  has  not,  in  the  prospect  of  » 
general  election,  been  without  its  effect  on  not  a  few  of 
the  M.P.'s,  both  Whig  and  Tory.  Another  feature  of  in- 
terest in  this  contest,  was  the  circumstance  of  an  open 
and  avowed  coalition  between  the  local  Chartists  ^d 
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Tories.  Regarding  the  lopping  off  of  another  TOte  from 
the  attenuated  majority  by  means  of  which  the  Whigs 
have  so  long  contrived  to  stick  to  their  places,  as  fit  to  be 
rather  rejoiced  at  than  regretted,  we  yet  cannot  help 
lamenting  and  condemning  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Nottingham  Chartists  on  this  occasion.  They  had  be- 
fore them,  on  the  one  hand,  an  advocate  of  a  large  ex- 
tension of  the  Suffrage,  of  the  Ballot,  and  of  a  repeal  of 
the  Bread-Tax,  and  who  has,  on  former  occasions,  shown 
himself  sincere  and  independent  in  the  assertion  of  his 
principles;  oh  the  other,  they  had  an  avowed  bread- 
taxer,  a  known  opponent  of  each  and  all  of  the  '^five 
points  "  for  the  pursuit  of  which  they  profess  to  have 
abandoned  every  other  object,  and  whose  sole  recommen- 
dation to  their  favour  consisted  in  his  opposition  to  the 
New  Poor-Law.  Now,  admitting  all  that  has  been 
charged  against  that  measure — admitting  that  in  its 
operation  it  is  cruel,  harsh,  and  irritating — still  we  would 
ask,  is  it  more  harsh,  and  cruel,  and  unjust,  than  the 
Bread-Tax ! — ^by  whieh  industry  is  doubly  robbed — by 
denying  it  employment,  and  by  taxing  its  bread.  Surely 
it  would  be  a  more  important,  as  well  as  a  more  worthy 
and  manly  object,  for  the  Chartists  to  strive  to  put  an  end 
to  the  law  which  sinks  the  industrious  working-man  into 
pauperism,  than  to  waste  their  energies  in  the  compara- 
tively paltry  squabble  as  to  whether  the  pauperised  vic- 
tim of  the  Bread-Tax  shall  receive  the  bitter  and  de- 
grading pittance  of  the  parish  in  his  own  hovel  or  in  the 
workhouse.  But  the  Chartists  of  Nottingham  oppose 
the  man  who,  by  enlarging  the  field  of  their  labour  and 
untaxing  their  bread,  would  preserve  them  in  indepen- 
dence and  comfort,  and  befool  themselves  by  eagerly  sup- 
porting him  who — ^while  maintaining  the  law  which,  by 
robbing  them  at  once  of  their  right  to  sell  their  labour, 
and  of  its  due  reward,  degrades  them  into  paupers,  and 
strikes  down  their  independence — would  grant  them,  as 
his  only  kindness,  the  pitiful  boon  of  "  out-door  relief." 
Give  us  the  man  who  would  do  what  he  could  to  prevent 
paupers  being  tJuu/«,  rather  than  him  who  haviig  for  his 
own  profit  helped  to  make  paupers,  would  force  the  pa- 
risli  to  be  a  little  more  liberal  and  a  little  more  indul- 
gent to  them  than  it  might  otherwise  be  inclined. 


'*  That  which  makes  us  have  no  need 
Of  physic,  that  ia  physic  indeed.^ 


fi 


That  is  your  true  friendship  for  the  poor,  which,  by 
merely  refraining  from  robbing  them,  prevents  tliem  from 
iMeding  the  friendship  and  charity  of  their  neighbours.  He 
is  your  true  "  poor-man's  friend,"  whp  would  preserve  to 
him  his  rights  and  his  independence  ;not  he  who  defrauds 
liim  of  his  bread  while  he  is  able  and  has  opportunity  to 
labour,  and  whose  sympathy  for  him  only  commences 
when  he  has  been  degraded  into  a  pauper. 


CHINA. 

The  overland  mail  from  India,  whose  nsual  time  of 
arrival  is  the  10th  of  each  month,  reached  London  on 
the  6th,  and  was  anticipated  by  tiie  Paris  express  of 
the  London  papers  on  the  previous  day.  It  brought 
advices  from  Canton  to  February  1 1 ;  Bombay,  April  1 ; 
and  Alexandria,  April  23.  The  intelligence  both  ftt>m 
Egypt  and  India  is  destitute  of  interest :  in  the  former 
oountry,  everything  awaited  the  return  of  the  consuls ; 
the  latter,  in  many  districts,  still  continued  in  a  very 
disturbed  state,  and  additional  outbreaks  were  dreaded, 
owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Persia.  From  China,  the  news, 
though  meagre,  is  of  such  a  character  as  sadly  to  belie 
tjie  boastings  of  the  Whig  journals  last  month,  as  to  the 


whole  question  having  been  ^  finally  and  satis^Mstorily 
settled."  Captain  Elliot  and  the  Chinese  commissioner, 
Keshen,  having  agreed  on  the  conditions  detailed  in  oor 
last,  would  seem  to  have  immediately  set  about  carrying 
them  into  operation.  On  the  2(Hh  of  January,  Captain 
Elliot  issued  a  circular,  announcing  that  negotiations 
were  ^  proceeding  satls&ctorily,"  but  with  the  signifi- 
cant addendum  of  a  warning  to  all  British  subjects  not 
to  return  to  Canton  till  he  should  pronounoe  it  "  safe 
and  suitable."  On  the  1st  of  February,  in  conjunction 
with  Commodore  Bremer,  he  put  forth  a  proclamation 
that  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  had  become  a  part  of  the 
Queen  of  England's  dominions,  and  all  the  residents 
therein  were  consequently  subject  to  British  law,  but 
that,  ^  pending  her  Majesty's  further  pleasure,"  the 
natives  would  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  usages  of 
China.  On  the  7th,  another  proclamation  was  issued 
nearly  to  the  same  effect  So  fkr  all  had  gone  well, 
and  the  two  commissioners,  Elliot  and  Keshen,  had 
met  on  Hong  Kong  on  the  27  th  of  January,  and  partaken 
of  a  splendid  banquet,  ftimished  by  the  latter,  as  **  a  de- 
monstration of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  two  countries."  That  the  mutual  c<mgratulations  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  on  the  skill  and  success  of  their 
diplomacy  vras  rather  premature,  seems  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  their  hariog 
since  Ixik  been  recalled  by  their  respective  governments : 
Elliot,  apparently,  for  asking  too  little,  and  Keshen  for 
granting  too  much.  When  the  despatches  left,  it  was 
reported,  and  universally  believed,  that  the  Emperor,  on 
being  told  of  the  capture  of  the  Bogue  forts,  and  the 
subsequent  negotiations, was  mach  enraged  at  the  ''pre- 
sumptuous proceedings"  of  the  British,  had  positively 
declared  that  Hong  Kong  should  not  be  given  up,  and 
had  despatched  a  new  commissioner,  made  of  sterner 
stuff,  to  supersede  Keshen.  On  May  7,  Lord  John  Rns- 
sell  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to 
a  question,  that  Captain  Elliot  had  been  recalled ;  the 
reason  for  this  step,  although  not  so  stated,  being,  as  is 
universally  understood,  the  very  sufficient  one — that  the 
plenipotentiary  was  guilty  both  of  the  fault  of  asking  too 
little,  and  of  the  misfortune  of  not  obtaining  it  His 
successor  is  Sir  Edward  Pottinger,  well  known  fi>r  his 
services  in  India.  The  conditions  ceded  by  Keshen,  and 
accepted  by  Elliot,  granted,  as  we  said  in  our  last,  but 
a  very  insignificant  portion  of  the  objects  which  the  war 
was  announced  as  undertaken  to  obtain  ;  and,  as  the  con- 
firmation even  of  these  has  been  refused  by  the  emperor  as 
giving  too  much,  it  may -be  very  safely  inferred  that  the 
adjustment  of  the  dispute,  which  has  been  more  than 
once  exultingly  announced  as  ''satisfactorily  settled," 
has  nojt  yet  been  attained,  nor  is  likely  to  be,  without 
some  further  time  and  trouble. 


AGRICULTURE. 
The  weather,  during  the  whole  of  April,  and  the 
first  three  weeks  of  May  was,  with  few  exceptions, 
higMy  favourable  for  the  operations  of  the  husbandman. 
The  sowing  was  completed  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstanoes,  except  where  slightly  retarded,  in  the 
Border  districts,  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  turnips 
off  the  ground ;  and  the  fields  are  represented  as  every- 
where promising  most  fkvourably.  The  lambing  season, 
also,  has,  on  the  whole,  proved  above  an  average.  The 
grain  markets  have  been  dull,  without  any  material  va- 
riation in  price  since  last  month.  During  April,  the  price 
of  fkt  cattle  fell  considerably,  while  a  slight  advance  has 
taken  place  in  lean.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  diifer- 
ent  districts  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  nearly  with- 
out exception. 
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PRESENT  DUTY. 


The  very  agreeable  surprise  prepared  by  the  60- 
venunent  has  hardly  given  the  people  time  to  look 
around  them,  when  they  are  allied  upon  to  act. 
Fortunately,  the  line  of  public  duty  was  never  more 
clearly  defined,  never  less  perplexed  by  clashing 
interests,  than  at  present.    Were  nothing  more  to 
be  gained  than  merely  keeping  in  the  Whigs  that 
they  might  proceed  upon  the  unmeaning  policy  of 
the  last  five  years,  we  should  not  consider  it  worth 
whik  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  coming  contest. 
But  circumstances  have  materially  changed.  There 
is  lenewed  hope  ;  and  much  at  stake,  in  the  fur- 
therance or  retardation,  for,  it  may  be,  a  series  of 
yean,  of  great  and  tangible  measures  of  improve- 
ment, essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  wellbeing  of  every  femiily  in  it.    We,  of 
course,  except  that  limited  class  who  directly  profit 
bj  those  abuses  which  are  undermining  the  strength 
of  England,  while  they  inflict  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  suffering  upon  the  People.    Our  present, 
our  uigent,  and  immediate  duty  is  therefore  to 
seize  the  opportunity  ofiered.    This  is  applicable  to 
Reformers  of  all  grades,  and  of  every  varying  shade 
of  opinion.     Since  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  Reform  measure,  and 
the  dissolution  which  followed  the  resignation  of 
the  Tory  Ministry,  the  duty  of  electors  has  never 
been  so  simple.    The  Whigs  distinctly  promise  a 
great  and  tangible  good, — and  much  greater  ad  van- 
tages are  involved  in  the  principle  of  the  revolution 
contemplated  by  their  amended  Fiscal  scheme, — 
whOe  the  Tories,  so  far  as  has  yet  appeared,  shel- 
ter themselveB  under  specious  generalities,  where 
they  do  not  openly  defend  the  existing  abuses. 
Their  wary  leader,  on  the  idea,  as  some  one  has  hu- 
moTously  said,  of  a  coaxing  nurse  with  a  wayward 
child,  bids  us  **  shut  our  eyes,  and  open  our  mouths, 
and  see  what  luck  will  send  us ;"  but  the  Tories, 
as  a  party,  promise  nothing,  and  for  the  good  rea- 
son that  they  are  aware  the  time  has  arrived  when, 
if  rulers  promise,  they  will  be  forced  to  keep  their 
word.    They  wiU  concede  nothing  ;  and  affect  to 
treat  the  people  as  ignorant  or  mad  in  their  de- 
mands for  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Tax,  and  a 
change  in   that  monopoly  system  under  which 
tk<^  have  thriven,  whatever  the  nation  has  suf- 
fered.   Manyof  them  frankly  avow  as  much;  and 
vrhcther  they  avow  it  or  not,  they  yviXL  grapple 
their  pillage  to  the  last ;  die  in  the  last  ditch  in 
defence  of  their  right  to  tax  our  food,  as  they  had 
nearly  done  in  their  struggle  to  retain  the  monopoly 
of  legislation,  which  gave  tliem  the  power  to  go- 
vern the  country  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 

HO.  Xn.— VOL.  Vlll. 


A  successful  inroad  was  ten  years  ago  made  by  a 
willing  government  and  a  determined  people  upon 
the  Legislation  Monopoly.  The  people  are,  in  nearly 
similar  circumstances,  again  called  upon  to  make 
a  similar  energetic  assault.  The  same  inveterate 
opposition  may  be  anticipated,  or  hostility  even 
more  pertinacious  ;  for  of  what  comparative  value 
was  the  monopoly  of  legislation  to  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  East  and  West  India  interests, 
save  as  it  offered  an  easy  and  safe  means  of  putting 
their  hands  into  other  people's  pockets  ? 

It  is  for  an  onslaught,  and  it  may  be  a*  final  one, 
upon  thismostpreciousprivilege,  originally  obtained 
through  the  corrupt  monopoly  of  legislation,  that 
the  electoral  body,  that  the  whole  people,  are  now 
called  upon  to  man  themselves.  The  Reform  Bill, 
by  breaking  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  class  le- 
gislation, armed  us  against  class  monopolies.  .  We 
are  now  called  to  make  trial  of  our  strength — ^to 
prove  our  weapon ;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  of  its  being, 
if  promptly  and  dexterously  employed,  effectual 
for  defence.  It  were,  however,  as  idle  as  unwise, 
to  underrate  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  It  is  still 
great ;  and  it  is  put  forth  under  skilful  generalship. 
There  are  no  weakening  intestine  divisions  in  the 
camp  of  the  Tories.  Like  a  dishonest  trustee,  with 
an  oppressed  and  wronged  suitor,  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  battle  us,  and  keep  us  out  of  our  rights, 
with  our  <?vm  money :  nor  wiU  it  be  spared.  This 
cannot  last  for  ever, — ^nor  for  any  long  period,  un- 
less the  people  choose  to  submit  to  it.  A  combina- 
tion of  untoward  circumstances,  which  are  mainly 
to  be  imputed  to  the  imbecility  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  Whig  counsels,  is  at  present  against  us, 
and  temporarily  favours  the  unholy  league  of  the 
combinedmonopolists;  butoppositionmustgive  way, 
we  would  fain  hope  speedily,  if  we  really  will  it. 

To  this  great  object  every  effort  should  now  be 
bent ;  nor  is  an  hour  to  be  lost.  Our  enemies,  long 
and  silently  recruiting  strength,  after  their  defeat  in 
1830,  are  already  in  the  field,  in  force  not  to  be  de- 
spised by  a  prudent  antagonist.  Like  the  maniac  in 
the  access  of  his  malady,  desperation  lends  them 
preternatural  strength;  and  though  a  protracted 
struggle  must  induce  eventual  exhaustion,  it  may 
also  give  temporary  power  to  the  madman  to  do  a 
world  of  mischief  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others. 

We  say  himself,  for  we  have  never  yet  taken  the 
question  of  the  Com  Laws  into  consideration  with- 
out looking  to  the  real  interests  of  the  landowners ; 
of  the  lunatics  themselves,  who,  under  a  pitiable 
hallucination,  cannot  perceive  that  though  not  the 
first  and  greatest  victims,  their  Order,  their  de- 
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scendants,  must,  as  surely  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  be  the  ultimate  sufferers  from  a  system  which 
has  crippled  the  energies,  and  inflicted  cruel  wrong 
upon  the  most  industrious  and  enterprising  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  figure  among  the 
aristocracies  of  Europe  would  English  landowners 
make,  if  again  reduced,  by  the  decay  of  manufac- 
tures, to  their  original  condition ;  left  in  their  glor}'' 
with  their  retainers,  their  peasantry,  and  their 
priests?  If  their  understanding  were  not  dark- 
ened by  intense  selfishness,  though  they  may 
haye  no  heart  for  mercy,  no  conscience  for  justice, 
they  might  yet  reflect  upon  the  amazing  wealth, 
the  unequalled  splendouJI*  and  luxury,  to  which  the 
industry  and  skill  of  their  humbler  fellow-citizens 
haye  elevated  them.  What  without  this  were  the 
value  of  their  acres  any  more  than  those  of  the 
Russian  or  Hungarian  noble  ?  And  now  in  riches 
and  luxury,  what  nobility  can  vie  with  that  of  Eng- 
land I  If  they  do  not  know,  all  the  world  besides  is 
well  aware,  that  the  far-spread  roots  of  their  pros* 
perity  lieinthe  workshopsand  shipping  ports  of  their 
country;  in  its  manufactures  and  commerce.  If 
they  cannot  feel  gratitude,  let  them  of  their  selfish 
interests  learn  prudence*  They  cannot  kill  and 
eat  the  goose— fit  emblem  for  those  who  hare  been 
their  dupes! — and  continue  to  gather  its  golden 
eggs.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  right- 
minded  of  the  order  now  perceive  this;  and  some 
of  those  who  do  not,  yet  conscientiously  feel  and 
own  that  they  have  no  right  to  tax  the  food  of  their 
eountrymen  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit. 

But  whatever  course  the  Tories  and  Monopolists 
may  pursue,  the  present  duty  of  the  electors,  and  of 
the  non-elector8,--of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  lives  by  bread,  and  uses  sugar, — ^is  very  plain. 
It  is  to  speak  for^  to  canvass  for,  to  vote  for,  the 
candidate  who  frankly  pledges  himself  to  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  all 
other  food-taxes ;  but  on  the  understanding,  that  if 
this  cannot  all  at  once  be  carried,  he  will  support  the 
present  Ministers  in  obtaining  the  instalment  of 
justice  which  they  have  specified.  This  distinct 
pledge  should  by  no  means  exdnde  those  other  im- 
portant measures  of  reform  which,  if  delayed,  are 
never  to  be  abandoned.  Civil  and  religious  liberty 
are  vague  phrases^  often  used  to  deceive ;  but  there 
is  meaning  attached  to  the  specific  measures  of 
Mousehold  or  Universal  Suffira^y  of  the  BaUoiy  and 
the  AhoHtion  of  Church  RaUa* 

It  is  the  further  duty  -of  electors^  and  of  eveiy 
one  entitled  to  the  franchise,  though  not  yet  enjoy- 
ing it,  to  see  that  candidates  understand  the  true 
nature  of  their  duties  as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  object  of  the  important  trust  deUgaUd 
to  them ;  and  that  they  be  pledged  not  only  to  the 
fulfilment  of  their  general  duties,  as  these  may 
arise,  but  to  specific  measures.  There  is  stiU  great 
fallacy  among  Liberal  candidates,  and  among  Re- 
formers holding  the  franchise,  on  the  matter  of 
pkdgifig.  The  solemn  covenant  between  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  a  constituency  appears  to  be 
the  only  one  for  which  no  guarantees,  no  formal 
ratification,  are  considered  necessary.  Some  can- 
didates, otherwise  liberal  and  perfectly  honest,  are 
offended  by  being  asked  to  pledge  themselves,  as 


if  it  were  an  impeachment  of  their  probity,  or  an 
insult  to  their  personal  honour ;  yet  the  same  men 
give  receipts  for  trifling  sums  of  money,  sign  bonds 
and  marriage-contracts,  and  submit  to  all  the  for- 
malities and  ceremonies  which  have  been  devised 
to  bind  them  to  the  ftilfilment  of  their  duly  in  other 
concerns,  though  no  suspicion  whatever  exists  tliat 
individually  such  guarantees  are  required  from 
them.    No  man  considers  it  an  insult  for  his  friend 
to  require  his  pledge  or  bond,  and  security  to  it 
also,  for  repayment  of  a  loan  ;  no  man  considers  it 
an  insult  if  the  woman  whom  he  courts  will  not  trost 
solely  to  his  honour,  and  refuses  his  addresses  until 
he  takes  all  the  pledges  attending  the  customs  of 
marriage.    Every  covenant  whatever  requires  some 
kind  of  open  or  formal  ratification,  save  and  ex- 
cept that  by  which,  in  past  times,  a  set  of  honour- 
able gentlemen  sought  to  serve  or  to  glorify  tiiem- 
selves,  while  pretending  to  do  the  people's  business. 
But  there  is  here  fallacy  within  f aUacy.    The  ides 
is,  that  the  functions  of  a  Member  of  Parliament 
are  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  a  hired  and 
learned  counsel  with  the   client  whose  case  he 
conducts,  (instructed  by  the  way,  and  sharply 
looked  after  too,  by  an  able  attorney,)  or  of  tb 
surgeon,  who   is  called  in  to  heal  a  fractured 
limb,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  his  professional  tldU, 
and  our  confidence  in  him,  allows  us  no  voice 
in    a  matter  about  which,   deeply  as  we  are 
interested  in  the  nsult,  we  can  have  no  bum- 
ledge.    But  between  these  cases  there  is  no  ana- 
logy whatever.    The  true  idea  of  what  a  Member 
of  Parliament  ought  to  be,  is  already  much  bet- 
ter understood  among  the  electors  than  by  Can- 
didates.   He  is  simply,  taken  at  his  best,  an  able 
and  well-qualified  individual,  chosen  to  perform, 
by  delegation,  those  important  public  duties  which 
a  large  aggregate  body  could  not  so  well  perform 
for  itseli^  in  concert  with  other  similarly  qualified 
individuals,  who  are  delegated  by  other  aggi^gs^ 
bodies,  until  the  entire  interests  and  inteUigcnoe 
of  the  country  is  fairly  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Assembly.    And  what  is  there  in 
the  nature  of  these  honourable  and  important  obli- 
gations more  than  in  those  recognised  by  any  other 
civil  contract,  that  should  make  a  man  think  him- 
self insulted  if  he  is  required  to  pledge  himself 
openly  to  their  fulfilment?    This  doctrme  should  be 
comprehended  by  every  constituency,  and  incnl- 
cated  upon  every  candidate  for  liberal  sufirages. 
Wincing  on  this  point  either  betrays  ignorance,  or 
is  a  very  bad  symptom.  Open  pledging  in  candi- 
dates is  as  requisite  to  pure  representation  as  secret 
voting  in  electors. 

In  the  coming  hot  contest,  the  candidate,  (esp^ 
cially  if  he  be  one  who  has  already  entitled  him- 
self to  public  confidence  by  independence  and  con- 
sistent liberality  of  principle,)  who  advocates  the 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  and 
Free  Trade,  which  are  the  great  immediate  objects, 
without  departing  from  any  formerly  avowed  prm- 
ciple  of  improvement,  is  the  man  most  eminently 
entitled  to  the  sufirage  of  Reformers.  Such  a  can- 
didate will  no  more  shrink  from  giving  pwper 
pledges,  than  the  man  who  knows  that  he  acts  moie 
honourably  in  giving  his  friend  legal  and  prop«»' 
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guarantees  for  the  diBchaxge  of  a  debt,  than  in  hav- 
ing him  trust  to  his  honour.  Tliis  sort  of  man  we 
reckon,  a  first-rate  candidate,  worthy  to  be  classed 
with  the  Slite  of  the  first  Beform  Parliament^  and 
with  the  small  and  precious  remnant  of  the  second. 
We  hope  that  there  may  be  many  such  in  the  next 
Parliament.  But  failing  these,  second  and  third,  and 
eren  fourth-rate  candidates,  professing  liberalism, 
though  really  trimmers  and  self-seekers^  are  infi- 
nitely, at  this  juncture,  to  be  preferred  toevenhonest 
and  respectable  Tories,  if  they  are  Monopolists. 
If  not  the  men  of  our  trust,  they  are  the  men  for 
our  turn.  Nor  is  the  choice  of  electors  at  this  time 
likely  to  be  so  much  hampered  and  narrowed  by 
mere  ministerial  hacks  and  time-servers  as  it  has 
been  in  past  elections ;  unless  where  the  constitu- 
encies, to  gain  an  advantage,  choose  quietly  to  sub- 
mit to  Treasury  dictation.  At  all  events  improper 
new  candidates  will  not,  at  present^  be  thrust  down 
our  throats  by  the  Whigs ;  and  the  old  stagers, 
however  objectionable  in  many  respectSy  may  safi^ly 
be  allowed  to  walk  the  course  once  more  in  their 
new  character  of  Anti-monopolists  and  Free-trad- 
ers, ifdiere  better  men  caimot  be  carried. 

We  have  the  consolation,  such  as  it  is,  of  knowing 
the  worst  of  them ;  and  if  quite  willing  to  be  false 
to  the  people,  they  will,  at  all  events,  be  true  to 
the  party  whose  interests  for  the  time — and  we 
hope  for  a  long  time — ^are  knit  up  with  those  of 
the  people.  The  old  cry,  **  Do  not  divide  the  libe- 
ral interest!"  has  a  more  intelligible  meaning 
now  than  when  it  signified,  ^^Do  not,  to  carry 
an  honest  and  independent  Reformer,  deprive  the 
Government  of  a  shuffling  and  subservient  tpol." 
The  Liberals  are  amalgamating;  and  this  time 
the  advances  and  courtship  came  from  the  Whigs. 
This  is  as  it  should  be;  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
receive  them  cordially.  If  they  could  not  longer 
exist  as  a  party  without  doing  something  for  the 
People,  and  so  courted  them,  they  have  also  the 
power  of  serving  the  People ;  and  their  new  course 
is  so  evidently  that  of  common  sense,  and  common 
sagacity,  that  we  must  believe  them  in  earnest,  to 
the  extent  at  least  of  their  tardily  avowed  Free- 
trade  convictions. 

Would  that  W9  saw.  the  result  of  tb^  coming 


election  as  clearly  as  we  do  the  duty  of  the  electors! 
We  may  hope  for  a  majority  on  the  right  side ;  yet 
we  dare  not  count  upon  it,  though  well  aware  that 
the  larger  the  majority,  the  nearer  we  are  to  our 
great  object.  Next  to  speedy  victory,  and  perhaps 
less  fallacious  ii^  the  results,  is  effectually  to  cripple 
the  enemy,  and  that  is  in  our  power ;  and  it  will  be 
our  loss  and  our  shame  if  that  power  is  not  put 
forth  in  every  legitimate  way. 

Having  done  our  duty,  every  man  of  us,  electors 
and  non-electors^  Ultra-radicals  and  Chartist^-* 
for  there  is  at  this  time  but  one  common  interest 
among  Reformers;  although  the  Tories  should 
come  in,  maimed  and  halting,  with  a  slender  ma- 
jority of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  votes,  there  is 
no  cause  for  discouragement.  Ultimate  victory  is 
but  a  question  of  time,  and  may  be  the  more  com- 
plete if,  having  been  fiercely  striven  for,  it  is  hardly 
won.  We  have  always  had  much  faith  in  the  uses 
of  a  powerful  and  united  OppositioUt  For  the  last 
six  years,  or  indeed  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  there  has  been  no  Opposition.  A  few  Radicals 
feebly  opposed  bad  measures^  and  proposed  good 
ones,  until  they  became  dispirited  and  Uie  country 
disgusted;  while  the  Tories  enabled  the  Whigs 
to  carry  every  bad  measure  they  chose,  and  to  oppose 
every  good  one.  In  the  Rieformed  Parliament 
there  have  beenparties,butnolegitimateppposition. 
This  constitutional  force  is  probably  about  to  be 
reorganised,  and  upon  a  broader  basis  than  ever 
before, — resting  in  future  upon  the  whole  people 
instead  of  the  Whig  party.  We  flatter  ourselves, 
besides,  that  the  elements  of  healing  are  to  be  found 
in  the  concussion  which  has  already  driven  the 
difierent  sections  of  Reformers  into  sudden  union, 
and  which  has  visibly  inspirited  the  Radical  party, 
and  softened  without  subduing,  or  turning  f^m 
their  purpose,  the  more  rational  of  the  Chartists. 
Now  that  the  tune  for  action  has  come,  we  rejoice 
to  see  this  important  party  acting  as  we  were  war- 
ranted to  believe  of  men  whose  general  objects  are 
so  worthy  of  respect.  They  will  at  least  have  the 
good  sense  not  to  punish  themselves  and  hurt  a 
good  cause,  to  be  temporarily  revenged  on  their 
imagined  enemies,  the  Whigs,  Are  the  Tories  and 
Monopolists  less  their  enemies? 


VERSES 

Occasioned  bt  a  latb  Bbcision  op  ths  Qsnkilal  Assembly  op  trb  CnimcB  op  SoptLAMu— BIay  1841. 

By  a  Clergjfman  of  the  €^ur<^  of  England, 


Soft  breathed  the  gales  o'er  Borthwiok's  woodland 

bowers. 
Bright  glow'dher  broomy  banks  with  opening  ilowerii 
Clear  down  her  valley  stole  the  quiet  nil, 
Beneath  the  rasaet  steep  of  fir-crown'd  lull ; 
While  on  the  opposing  slope,  from  blossom'd  screen^ 
Her  modest  manse  was  half-retiring  seen : — 
The  peaceful  church,  the  village  school,  were  near^ 
The  giant  Fortress  firowniiig  in  the  rear, — 
While  closing  far  the  ''  long-withdrawing  vale," 
The  hazy  Pentlands  raised  their  forehea£  pale, 

8aeh  was  the  day — (not  many  years  have  floVn^)— • 
When  with  a  firiend  emerging  from  the  town, 
To  this  sweet  scene  my  ready  steps  I  bent. 
Where  lived  a  priest,  in  **  measureless  content." 
With  cultur'd  mind,  yet  with  no  sickly  taste 
Beyond  the  rustic  home  where  he  was  plaeedf — 


I     Their  guide,  adviser,  friend,  he  dwelt  among 
His  people — ^prized  alike  by  old  and  young. 

In  our  wild  walks,  which  varied  themes  beguile, 
Each  passing  peasant  had  a  word  or  smile ; 
Each  ruddy  urchin  had  a  nod  or  look, 
That  mingled  kindness  e'en  with  a  rebuke  | 
Familiar  with  them  all,  free,  not  severe, 
His  was  the  love  that  knew  to  cast  out  fear ; 
Yet  no  reepeot  was  wanting, — ^you  could  see 
They  in  His  servant  felt  the  Diety. 

0  what  a  day  that  was  l-~while  Nature  round 
In  human  bosoms  a  true  mirror  founds 
And  not  a  sunbeam^  quivering  leaf,  or  bird. 
But  some  responsive  feeling  met,  and  stirred  I 

Nature  is  still  the  same— the  breezes  still 
Waye  the  new  broom-buds  scenting  from  the  hill ; 
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Still  round  these  walls,  deserted  of  their  lord. 
The  frait-trees  hloesom,  and  his  skill  record; 
Nature  is  still  the  same — ^but  man's  fell  breath 
O'er  that  sweet  scene  has  scattered  seeds  of  death ; 
Has,  with  a  withering  blight,  its  beauty  soiled. 
And  human  bosoms  of  fair  peace  despoiled ! 

The  old,  who  winter's  snows  could  fearless  tread, 
To  gather  firom  his  lips  of  life  the  bread; 
The  young,  to  whom  his  precepts,  if  serere, 
Alone  his  mild  example  could  endear ; 
E'en  the  school-children,  on  God's  holy  day. 
Who  round  him  knelt,  and  learnt  from  him  to  pray — 
All  feel  their  spirits  sunk  in  some  dread  gloom, 
As  'twere  precursor  of  the  General  Doom: 
There  needs  no  prophet's  lore  to  haye  it  proved, 
A  people  mourn  whose  teachers  are  remoTed  I 

O  was  it  well  religious  hands,  but  rude. 
Of  non-intrusionists,  should  here  extrude  t 
Say,  if  the  people^t  Toioe  can  render  tain 
A  Ugal  entrance^  may  it  not  retain? 
And  what  requir'd  his  exile  t — did  the  charm 
Of  social  pleasures  stricter  rules  disarm. 
And  wile  him  on  to  a  disgracefhl  end. 
Which  we  might  pity, but  could  not  defend! 
O  no !  a  purer  life,  without  pretence, 
Ne'er  graced  devotion  and  beneficence! 
Might  not  some  pity  then,  some  melting  ruth, 
Stay  you,  stem  Ministers  of  rigid  truth  1 
Might  not  the  dread  of  greater  ills  to  flow 
From  dear  bonds  ruptured,  by  so  fierce  a  blow. 
Than  from  a  speck,  imagin'd  more  than  seen, 
Thrown  on  your  faith — ^not  worth  the  pains  to  clean — 
Have  made  you  pause,  ere,  reckless,  thus  recall 
Those  long-laid  lions,  sleeping  by  the  wall. 
Which,  once  awaken'd,  now  will  not  be  staid. 
But  rend  e'en  you  who  roused  them  to  your  aid. 

Yet  is  it  heresy^  is  it,  indeed, 
A  sin  unpardon'd  'gainst  your  Calvin's  creed, 
To  say,  that  God's  great  kingdom  will  embrace 
Advancing  good,  throughout  all  time  and  space, — 
That  in  its  progress  evil  will  decay, 
As  fades  night's  darkness  in  the  solar  ray ! 
Man  from  the  first,  the  triumph  saw  begun. 
But  chiefiy,  when  the  Fatiier  sent  the  &>n: — 
And  when  to  endt    The  good  already  far 
Exceeding  evil,  ne'er  can  find  a  barl 
Is  this  a  heresy? — if  'tis,  'twere  best 
Proclaim  it  not  in  G«th, — ^but  let  it  rest; 
Men  left  alone  may  stir  it  not, — ^but  turn 
Their  eyes  once  to  it, — and  your  bonds  they  spam, — 
And  hail,  however  C3iurchmen  may  impede. 
This,  this  alone,  as  the  trae  Christian  oreedl 

O  was  it  wise, — ^when  many  a  home  was  blest 
With  prayers  that  well'd  from  this  pure  sainted  breast, 
When  to  the  holy  table  he  has  led 
Many  to  share  the  hallow'd  cup  and  bread. 
And  sooth'd  the  spirit  penitent  ftt>m  crime, 
At  the  dread  hour  that  bids  <"  Farewell  to  Time;"  *— 
Say  was  it  wise  to  stamp  on  him  a  brand. 
That  makes  your  savour  stink  throughout  the  landt 

*  The  title  of  one  of  Mr.  Wright^a  religious  worki. 


To  hurl  your  thunders  upon  one,  fix'd  deep 
In  Scotland's  heart,  that  wondering  coji  but  weep ; 
In  the  great  name  of  Him  you  call  your  Head, 
(0  sacred  name  profiui'd!)  to  earth  to  tread 
A  jewel  richer  far  than  aU  your  tribe  t 
Deem  ye  your  Head  will  hold  it  as  a  bribe, 
While  to  the  mind  He  bore,  your  eyes  are  dim! 
That  with  mouth-worship  you  can  honour  Him ! 
And  fear  you  not,  while  o'er  your  heads  you  feel 
Your  Church's  ancient  fabric  rock  and  reel ; 
Say,  fear  you  not,  to  prove,  in  the  event, 
Your  tabernacle  spoil'd,  your  cords  all  rent? 
Ah !  if  to  persecution  you  resort. 
Your  tent,  your  curtains,  soon  the  whirlwind's  sport, 
No  more  will  be  stretch'd  forth,  set  up  no  more. 
Ye  shall  not  prosper ;  and  your  fiocks  before 
The  evening  wolf  will  fiee,  the  forest  lion's  roar ! 

If  prayer  can  from  our  land  such  doom  avert, 
For  you,  and  for  the  Zion  of  his  heart. 
Your  victim's  prayers  preferr'd  are  on  record: 
The  prophet-martyr  thus  addressed  his  Lord  :— 
f  If  upon  this,  or  any  fhture  day, 
Ii^ustice,  malice,  shall  beset  my  way ; 
If  any  of  my  brethren  render  ill. 
Let  me  submit,  O  Lord,  to  thy  high  will ! 
Whate'er  my  suffering,  may  I  bear  my  part 
Meekly,  nor  curse  my  neighbour  in  my  heart; 
But  still  remembering  against  thee,  my  God, 
My  sins  are  many,  let  me  kiss  the  rod ; 
May  others,  at  my  hand,  forgiveness  gain, 
Such  as  firom  Thee,  I  trust,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  obtain !" 

Such  are,  I  deem  his  feelings  at  this  hour, 
Though  whate'er  can  embitter  them,  ye  poor 
Into  his  cup^ — still  he  will  say  of  you — 
"  Fatiier,  forgive ! — ^they  know  not  what  they  do !" 
And  while  his  quiet  spirit  seeks  repose 
In  a  kind  Providence,  firom  fears  and  woes, 
That  shield  will  never  fidl  him !    He  must  leare 
The  scenes,  indeed,  where,  morning,  noon,  and  eve, 
He  pray'd,  and  liv'd,  and  mus'd,  as  might  befit 
That  best  good  life,  as  he  has  painted  it : 
Yet  will  some  refiige  for  his  honoured  age 
Open  in  peaceful  bower  or  hermitage. 
Where,  when  the  labour  of  the  day  is  done. 
The  even  come,  his  wages  duly  won, 
Then  will  he  gently  fall  asleep,  and  find 
Elsewhere  associates  of  more  kindred  mind. 

Then,  now  malign'd,  as  if  they  bore  a  stain, 
His  precious  works  shall  after  Um  remain,— 
Remain,  to  sweeten  and  compose  mankind. 
When  holy  feuds  are  given  to  the  wind ; 
O'er  temperate  times  to  exercise  control 
And  raise  their  '^  Living  Temple":^  in  the  soul; 
Remain,  to  sink  into  the  hearts  of  those 
Wlio  yet  ^will  blush  their  fathers  were  his  foes  f 
When  happier  lights  on  Christian  spirits  foil ; 
And  charity  expands,  and  God  is  ''aU  in  aU !"— R.  M. 

t  See  nrayer  for  Tuesday  Morning  in  "  Morning  snd  Ereo- 
ing  Sacrifice." 
t  The  title  of  another  of  Mr.  Wright*8  religioos  worb.  ] 


[To  our  sonthem  readers  it  may  be  neoeBsary  to  explain,  that  this  poem  refers  to  an  episode  in  the  extraordinaiy  prcx^' 
ings  of  the  late  memorable  General  Assembly  of  ^e  Chuirh  of  Scotland.  After  certain  brief  and  rather  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings in  an  inferior  ecclesiastical  court,  it  has  pleased  that  venerable  body,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  eject  from  his  liriiyone 
of  their  brethren,  who,  as  a  truly  good  and  religious  man,  and  an  exemplary  parish  mmister,  it  is  enoc«h  to  say,  has  been  miw- 
fullj  portrayed  by  the  writer  of  the  above  poem.  The  grounds  of  chaige  were  certam  passages  found  in  religious  worlu 
which  he  had  given  to  the  world  many  years  ago — some  of  them  baring  been  published  for  nearly  twenty  years  witbont  offence, 
until  these  late  unhaj>py  times  of  the  Kirk.  One  of  his  works—**  The  Morning  and  Evxnino  Sacrificb  "— ib  bow  m  a 
tenth  or  twelfth  edition,  and  has  long  formed  a  kind  of  Book  of  Common  Piayer  in  guiding  the  devotions  of  half  the  fanulies 
of  Scotbnd.  We  believe,  however,  that  no  offence  against  high  Calvinistic  doctrines  has  been  found  in  it;  nor  were  the  Dro- 
ceedings  agunst  its  author  able  to  mar  his  usefulness,  or  estrange  from  him  the  affections  of  his  parishioners,  whose  "T^P^f 
have  been  viridly  called  forth  by  what  they  considered  the  persecution  of  their  fiuthful  and  esteemed  minister.  His  fl<>« 
were  probably  much  abler  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  his  pious  ministrations  upon  their  own  hearts,  and  of  the  influence  of  nis 
example,  thim  of  nice  polemic  distinctions,  or  the  soundness  of  his  theological  opinions;— of  the  religions  and  ben^^^l^^^'^ 
of  their  beloved  pastor,  than  of  those  philosophical  speculations  in  his  books,  out  of  which  a  amttrwe&oe  keruy  has  been  fiuw 
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Holla!  What  the  deuce!  Has  the  metropolis  of 
the  Land  of  Cakes  been  metamoiphosed  ?  Is  it  no 
longer  Edinbmgh,  but  Naumburg,  or  Mersebuig, 
or  Heidelberg,  or  Schwarzburg,  or  what  other 
outlandish  uncivilized  dirty  German  burg  ?  Or  has 
some  luckless  colony  of  youthful  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha-ists  been  banished  from  Court  to  '^Auld- 
Reekie/'  as  to  a  second  Jericho,  tiU  their  beards 
grow?  Whew — ^whew — one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six— but  tohisM! — ^talking  "braid  Scots,"  the  dear 
Doric,  as  I  am  a  sinner!  Another  covey,  partly 
military — whisht,  again — ^English  and  Irish,  every 
soul  of  them,  as  I  am  a  true  Scotsman !  Not  a  fo- 
reigner amongst  them  after  all!  What  the  devil 
ftifl  the  fellows  mean  by  this  anti-national,  dis- 
gusting disfigurement  of  physiognomy  1  But  what 
comes  next?  Oh,  ye  unsophisticated  natives  of 
the  mountains,  and  glens,  and  valleys  of  Scotland 
—and  oh,  ye  equally  douce,  decent,  yet  withal 
martial  and  valour-loving  denizens  of  the  towns 
called  provincial! — ^you  will  never  credit  it ! — ^yet, 
as  I  am  a  living  man !  there  goes  a  whole  regiment 
of  Dragoons — British  Dragoons— «ach  man  with  a 
horrid  unshaven  upper  lip,  and  looking  as  ugly, 
though  not  so  old  as  Blucher.  Who  can  have  ven- 
tured to  leoommend  this  foreign  and  foolish  dis- 
guise of  British  soldiers  ?  Or  how  comes  it  to  be 
tolerated  either  by  officers  or  privates?  Is  their 
courage  of  such  questionable  quality  as  to  require 
the  adventitious  aid  of  such  barbarism,  in  order,  by 
frightening,  to  avoid  fighting  the  foe?  If  so,  oh  fierce 
(looking)  warriors!  may  I  venture  to  ask  whether 
the  heroes  of  the  Peninsula  or  Waterloo  fought 
any  the  worse  for  not  having  a  tuft  of  hair  below 
their  noses,  or  ran  away  from  the  opponents  who 
had?  Truly  no ;  the  hare-hearted  and  the  hair- 
lipped  were  one.  Then  confound  all  such  foreign 
frippery:  it  must  be  put  a  stop  to;  for  I,  Hercules 
Hameower,  opine  we  are  not  Chinese  to  be  tamely 
transformed  into  Tartars,  or  into  the  likeness  of 
any  other  barbarians,  whether  Huns,  Vandals,  or 
Goths. 

Such  were  my  half-mental,  half-ezpressed  eja- 
culations on  arriving  in 

Edina,  Scotia's  darling  seat, 

&fter  an  absence  of  a  couple  of  twelvemonths,  and 
while  beginning  a  short  stroll  previous  to  doing 
justice  to  the  ^'  sheep's  head  and  trotters"  I  had 
ordered  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  had  deposited 
me.  With  astonishment  and  dismay  did  I  look 
on  the  ^bearded  pards"  in  the  mingled  crowd  of 
Prince's  Street,  and  then  in  a  patriotic  passion 
seek  the  more  retired  and  leisurely  promenade  of 
George  Street ;  but,  alas,  to  say !— this  was  "  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire;"  for  there,  on  every 
side,  under  the  nose  of  George  the  Fourth,  "the 
most  perfect,  (and  dean-shaved)  of  English  gentle- 
men"—and  brushing  the  skirts  of  William  Pitt, 
the  beardless  "Premier  youth,"  and  the  most 
smooth-faced  and  smooth-tongued  of  Statesmen — 
flowed  a  full  tide  of  moustachoed  monkeys,  of  fo- 
reign and  fiercely  feline  aspect.    So  I,  per  forcey 


continued  my  unpleasant  cogitations.  There  they 
go,  black,  red,  brown,  and  grey — ^the  moustaches  I 
mean — and  each  owner  thereof  looking 

Fierce  as  ten  ftiries — ^terrible  as  Hell. 

Nicely  oiled  and  combed,  these  same  hairy  ap- 
pendages have  been,  yea  most  carefully  toiletted, 
and  they  are  now,  I  suppose,  brought  out  to  be  aired 
and  dusted  previous  to  repairing  to  the  dinner  and 
tea  tables.  Waes  me,  waes  me!  After  this,  what 
awful  abominations  may  not  become  fashionable  ? 
Are  such  unchristian-looking  creatures  really  per- 
mitted within  the  confines  of  a  drawing-room? 
Oh,  ye  Scottish — ye  British  fair  ones— do  ye  allow, 
with  shut  e^€9y  the  dipping  and  swimming  of  these 
oily  and  dusty  monstrosities  within  your  cherished 
china ;  or  in  what  ether  wc^  do  ye  escape  the  un- 
avoidable loathing  which  would  take  place  on  a 
fair  view  of  the  said  cat-like  immersion,  and  the 
consequent  drenching  and  dripping  of  the  hirsute 
snout  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  tabby-look- 
ing puppies  are  permitted  to  essay  courtship,  or 
that  the  soft  whisper  of  love  could  pass  unsoiled 
and  unpolluted  through  these  filthy  hair  sieves  ? 
Forbid  it.  Heaven!  But  if  it  be  otherwise — if  ye, 
O  lovely  daughters  of  Edina,  have  hitherto  only 
eschewed  the  evil  by  closing  your  eyes — I  entreat 
of  you  to  open  them,  to  attack  it  seriously,  and  to 
tolerate  it  no  longer.  Think,  only  think !  no  court- 
ship could  be  closed  with  a  lover  so  bestially  dis- 
figured. A  kiss !  Good  heavens,  you  might  as  well 
stufi^your  fair  and  delicate  nostrils  with  a  soap- 
brush  I 

So  closed  my  soliloquy ;  and,  urged  by  indignant 
disgust,  I  hastened  to  take  ^mine  ease  in  mine 
inn,"  in  the  hope  of  quieUng  my  vexed  spirit  by 
escaping  from  the  cause  of  vexation.  But,  lo ! 
in  the  public  room  were — three  pairs  of  mousUtefies 
taking  soup  !  A  curse,  ^  not  loud,  but  deep," — a 
waiter  overturned, — and  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  re- 
tired sanctum  in  the  classic  confines  of  the  Old 
Flesh  Market  Close.  A  beef-steak,  such  as  only 
the  denizens  of  that  dusky  retreat  can  produce, 
aided  by  two  timiblers  of  whisky-toddy,  rather  of 
the  largest  and  stiffest  order,  (while  the  attendant 
faces  displayed  only  a  moderate  sUHbU^  having 
somewhat  restored  my  equanimity,  I  forthwith 
called  a  meeting  of  some  of  my  influential  friends, 
when  certain  sanative  measures  were,  after  due  de- 
liberation, resolved  on.  The  result  of  these  delibe- 
rations, I  cannot  doubt,  will,  by  and  by,  be  seen 
and  fully  appreciated  by  a  grateftil  public ;  and,  as 
the  first  step  to  so  desirable  an  end,  I  have  now  to 
promulgate  the  following 

PROSPECTUS 

OP 

THE  ANTI-HAIRY-MUG  SOCIETY. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  Patron, 
Sir  Hercules  Hameower,  Prmdent, 
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Directorg, 
Sir  J.  Spitfbbjs,  Lo^d  Mayor. 
I.  P.  DoMiNORUM,  President  of  the  Judges. 
The  other  Judges  ex  ofiom. 
The  Dk4N  of  the  Ba&bfaced  Fs^ulty. 
Deacon  Shayeall,  of  the  Barber  Incorpoiation. 

AO*  &C  qEO. 

Mr.  Srmio  SBisxitoiBON,  Bftrber-flnrgeon  to  the 

Society. 

RULBS. 

I.  Males  and  VeaMlM  are  equally  ftdmisBible  m  Meai« 
ben  I  aiid  we  eameatly  tequested  to  come  forward  M 
an  early  period  to  eiirol  their  names  in  the  Sooiety. 
Every  Female  of  respectable  chuucter  is  admissible 
at  once ;  but  Male  candidates  must  preyiously  make 
•i&daYit  to  their  al»horrence  of  the  Hairy-Mng  mama, 

II.  Fesmle  Members  to  be  each  provided  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  to  be  used,  on  all  oocasions,  against  such 
Hairy  Hugs  aa  may  be  di6Qoveve4  in  drawing-roonuij 
and  we  interior  of  houses. 

III.  Each  male  member  to  be  provided  with  a  blunt  fm- 


knife,  or  a  piece  of  sharp  hoop,  for  the  purpose  of  abti- 
ing  the  Hairy-Mug  nuisance  out  of  doors,  and  also  in 
ball-rooms,  assembly-rooms,  and  other  public  places. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Members  always  to  act  together, 
and  in  concert,  so  as  to  perform  their  operations  both 
with  neatness  and  expedition.  Scraping  is  recom- 
mended as  being  preferable  to  any  other  mode,  and 
the  most  effectual ;  and  it  may  be  doue  by  lamp-light 
as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  than  in  day-light,  Sin^- 
ina  also  approved. 

JV^.  In  case  of  any  aecident  in  the  perfbrmaooe  of 
an  operation,  eaA  as  too  great  seal  prodneing  a 
hare-lip,  or  the  want  of  a  lip,  or  nose-tip,  the  caie 
must  bis  submitted  to  the  treatment  oi  Mr.  Stjptio 
Searingiron,  the  barber-suigeon. 

0f  High-school  boys,  and  other  weU-disposed  yonths, 
will  be  paid,  ftom  the  Society's  Amds,  a  pekxt  eich, 
fbr  following  behind  the  obnoxious  animals  (wfaere- 
ever  seen)  and  shouting  loudly  "HainfMuglHairti 
Mugl*'  ea  ae  to  make  the  Membeis  aware  of  thw 
approach. 

HbbcULBS  HjP|SOWfiB,PfM». 

Bdinbubob,  2lti  Jme,  1841. 


A  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  AZORES.* 


Two  gentlenien  of  the  name  of  Bullar  spent  the 
winter  of  183&-9,  and  the  summer  of  1839,  in 
croising  among  the  Azores,  or  in  making  tours 
and  short  exploratory  excursions  into  the  interior 
of  those  islands.    The  one  was  an  invalid,  who 
went  to  the  Azores  in  search  of  a  warm  and  equable 
climate ;  his  companion  an  M.D.,  and  prohably  the 
brother  of  the  invalid.  They  kept  a  regular  journal, 
and  have  made  a  delightful  addition  to  those  nu- 
merous light  and  easy  chit-chat  narratives  of  travel, 
which  are  becoming  so  agreeable  a  feature  in  mo- 
dem literature.     Familiar  as  the  name  of  this 
group  of  islands  has  long  been  to  English  ears,  the 
scene  of  their  travels  and  remarks  is  still  compa- 
ratively new.    Even  on  so  late  an  occasion  as  that 
of  the  missing  Presider^  steamer,  many,  otherwise 
well-informed  persons,  among  us,  were  at  a  loss 
about  the  island  of  Fc^al,  one  of  the  Azores,  to 
which  it  was  hoped  the  unfortunate  vessel  had 
repaired,  and  in  the  port  of  which,  Horta,  there  is 
now  a  depot  of  coal  for  the  use,  in  a  strait,  of  the 
Atlantic  steamers.    Yet,  in  the  orange  season,  there 
has,  for  many  ye^rsy  been  a  considerable  direct 
trade  between  London  and  St.  Michael's  and  some 
of  the  other  islands.    The  Azorean  archipelago  is 
divided  into  three  groups  :  the  western,  including 
Flores  and  Corvo ;  and  the  central  group,  Payal, 
Pico,  St.  George,  Graciose^,  and  Terceira.  The  third 
is  at  the  south-east  extremity,  and  consists  of  the 
largest  island  of  the  whole,  namely,  St.  Michaers 
with  St.  Mary's.    These  islands,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  are  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  from 
which  they  are  distant  about  eight  hundred  miles. 
They  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  their  general 
aspect  is  exceedingly  bold  and  picturesque.    The 
Azores  are  still  liable  to  tremendous  visitations, 
and  particularly  to  sudden  and  violent  storms  of 
wind  and  rain ;  yet  the  climate,  though  humid,  is, 

*  A  Winter  in  the  Azores ;  and  a  Summer  at  the  Baths 
of  the  Furnas.  By  Joseph  Bullar,  M.D.,  and  John 
Bullar  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  2  vols,  octavo,  with  lUustra- 
tions.    London :  John  Van  Voorst. 


upon  the  whole,  equable  and  mild,  and  the  soO  \s 
naturally  extremely  fertile,  yielding  an  easy  abun- 
dance to  the  mass  of  the  native  population,  whose 
condition,  as  it  is  here  represented,  may,  in  aevenl 
respects,  excite  the  envy  of  the  more  intelligent 
hard-worked  labourers  of  highly  civilized  coun- 
tries.   The  name  of  the  archipelago  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  number  of  hawks  which  con- 
stantly hover  about  the  lofty  cones  and  cliffs  of  the 
islands,  and  which  were  named  by  the  natives^l&t 
the  period  of  the  discovery  of  the  group,  Azores. 
The  Azores  have  been  colonized  from  Portugfsl  and 
Spain,  and  our  travellers  traced  Moorish  blood  in 
some  of  them.  The  inhabitants  are  now  estimated  at 
about  250,000,  which  is  not  »  fifth  part  of  what 
the  islands,  if  moderately  well  cultivated,  might 
maintain.    Feudal  tenures  still  exist  there  in  un- 
mitigated  deformity.     The  large  estates  of  the 
MorgadoSy  or  squires,  are  strictly  entailed ;  and  the 
tenants  are  subjected  to  aU  the  tyranny,  extortion, 
and  capricious  annoyance  which  marked  the  worst 
periods  of  the  system  in  other  countries.    They, 
consequently,  live  on  from  hand  to  mouth  without 
industry,  and  caring  little  for  improvements  in 
husbandry,  from  which  they  would  derive  no  per- 
sonal or  permanent  advantage.    England  receives 
the  greater  part  of  the  exported  produce  o(  these 
islands,  which  consists  prineipally  of  oranges  and 
lemons^  with  a  smaU  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy, 
for  which,  hardware,  wooUen  and  cotton  cloths, 
and  other  things,  are  sent  in  return.    The  islands 
have  also  some  trade  with  the  mother  country,  sna 
latterly,  in  coarse  linens  and  wine,  with  Braril  and 
the  United  States  of  America.    The  United  SUtes 
have  a  consul  at  Ponta  Del^a,  in  8t.  Michael's. 
This  is  the  largest  town  in  the  islands,  though  the 
seat  of  the  insular  govenmient,  which  is  confided  io 
a  governor-general,  with  two  lieutenant-governors, 
is  at  Anyra  in  Terceira. 

For  the  Azores,  the  invalid  and  his  companion 
embarked  at  Cowes,  in  a  fruit- vessel,  in  the  middle 
of  November,  1838,    The  discomforts  of  a  vc^yage 
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in  ft  St.  Michael's  Miterer  may  be  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  They  are  graphicaUy  de- 
scribed^  in  a  way  which  gives  the  reader  some  sto- 
madiic  qualms^  closely  resembling  incipient  sea- 
sickness. Yet,  in  salt-water  phraseology,  the  ^  pae- 
tengers  got  their  Tictuals,"  and^  in  spite  of  erery 
bardflhip,  enjoyed  good  health.  The  captain  of  the 
fruiterer  must  have  been  a  rare  bird  in  the  St. 
Michael's  trade.  He  had  been  a  student  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  in  his  day^  and  had  sat  np  night 
ajfter  night  to  read  the  Waverley  Novels;  yet  he 
iras  still  a  tme  sailor.  Nautical  ideas  on  points  of 
etiquette^  or  nioety,  are  illustrated  as  completely  by 
the  following  brief  anecdote  of  him,  as  Ihey  could 
be  by  a  long  dissertation: — 

At  breakfket  this  morning  a  long  lurch  brought  down 
a  black  maogy  hair-brush  into  the  little  boy's  tea.  The 
boy  looked  meek,  and  held  up  his  basin  for  a  fresh  sup- 
ply. "  What  now  !  I  suppose  your  stomach,  then's,  too 
delicate  to  drink  that  idfter  my  hair-brush  has  been  in 
it,  ebr    The  boy's  contrite  silence  said, "  Yes." 

One  or  both  the  authors  of  the  journal  (for  their 

respective  shares  are  not  discriminated)  has  a  fine 

eye  for  scenery,  and  a  lively  feeling  of  the  beautiful 

and  picturesque  in  natural  objects.    Of  this  the 

volumes  afford   numerous  proofs.    They,  or  he, 

longed  for  a  gale,  if  not  a  storm,  in  the  Atlantic, 

and  enjoyed  their  wish  to  their  hearts*  content.  On 

the  fifth  of  December  the  ever- welcome  sound  of 

"land"  was  heatd ;  and  on  the  sixth  they  landed  at 

PontaDelgada,  encountering  considerable  difficulty, 

if  not  danger,  from  the  heavy  surf  through  which 

they  were  dexterously  piloted  by  the  jabbering, 

Knaming,  Portuguese  boatmen.    But— 

Notwithstanding  all  their  apparent  conftision  they 
manage  their  IxMats  skilfhlly,  and  are  admitted  to  be  ex- 
cellent boatmen :  they  swim,  too,  like  fli^  'Mfdewave 
fill  de  boat,  sare^^'  was  Peter  the  Italian  mate's  parting 
advice,  **  yon  cat«h  hold  of  a  Portuf  ee,and  stick  to  him : 
you  no  be  drowned." 

The  ilret  question  we  were  asked  on  going  into  the 
cutom-house  of  St.  Miehaers,  was, "  Has  Mr.  Thomson 
(or  eome  taeli  remarkably  named  individual)  arrived  in 
Eoda&dr 

The  propounder  of  this  simple  yst  difficult  problem 
^^  a  grave  stolid  little  man,  of  some  forty  years  of  age, 
who  looked  up  for  a  reply  to  his  question  with  all  the 
ranfiding  shnplicity  of  a  <£ild ;  and  who,  on  hearing  the 
OMxpected  answer,  that  we  really  oonld  not  say,  seemed 
sprprised  and  abnest'aanoyedat  so  humiliating  a  confes- 
sion of  ignorance  in  the  affiurs  of  our  own  nation. 

They  had  letters  to  the  hospitable  American  oon- 
H  who  next  night  carried  them  to  a  ball,  givm 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  heiress  of  a  deceased 
f^orgado  coming  of  age;  that  is,  having  reached 
her  twelfth  year,  when^  by  law,  a  young  Azorean 
lady  IB  entitled  to  take  possession  of  her  entailed 
property,  and  to  marry.  We  hear  nothing  of  the 
lady  of  the  night ;  but  obtain  a  lively  idea  of  the  fes- 
tivities. They  went  at  the  early  hour  of  seven,  and 
found  the  ball-rooms  quite  full,  and  dancing  b^^. 

The  house,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place, 
resembled  externally  the  hotels  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
ii^iLin.  It  was  built  on  two  sides  of  a  quadrangular 
conrt-yard,  one  end  of  which  was  occupied  by  stables, 
a&d  the  other  by  a  high  wall  and  gatewav.  In  the  hall 
a  beap  of  bare-footed  serrants  and  link  boys,  mixed  up 
^tb  liTeried  men,  women,  lanterns,  and  jack-booted 
pOBtilions,  sat  and  lounged  and  laughed. 

Two  servants  waited  at  the  door,  and  with  tapers  in 
ibeit  bands  ushered  each  visiter  to  the  gallery  outside 


the  ball-rooms.  The  suits  of  rooms  was  spaeions,  and 
the  fiirniture,  which  was  all  In  good  taStOi  was  Persian. 
So  far  as  the  dress  and  the  dancing  went.  I  might  l^ve 
fancied  myself  in  an  English  or  French  oall-room,  and 
was  a  little  disappofaited  to  see  no  peculiarity  of  national 
costume ;  and  instead  of  fkndangos  or  boleros,  or  Spanish 
or  Moorish  dances  of  any  kind,  to  find  about  fbrty  couples 
figuring  away  at  the  first  set  of  quadrilles,  and  flmah- 
ing  with  a  promenade,  just  as  they  would  have  done  on 
English  ground.  There  was  excellent  ttiuslc,  pianos, 
fiddles,  flutes,  andilfes ;  there  were  glittering  chandeliers, 
bright  candelabra,  vases  of  flowers,  shining  mirrors;  there 
were  gay  uniforms,  bullion  epaulettes,  long  monstachioSy 
of  black,  sandy,  or  red ;  young  dandies  with  long  locks, 
and  old  gentlemen  with  stars  and  orders ;  there  were 
judges,  priests,  and  barons.  What  more  could  be  wanted 
to  make  a  ball  all  that  a  ball  should  be ! 

The  hair  of  the  younger  ladies  was  turned  up  behind, 
and  fell  In  flront  in  large  and  luxuriant  ringlets.  So  fir 
thev  resembled  my  oountrywomen ;  but  their  compleitions 
and  cast  of  features  were  very  different.  "  Pretty  girls,** 
light-haired,  fair,  airy  beings,  such  as  England  is  so 
abundantly  blessed  with,  there  were  none ;  but  the  pro« 
portion  of  really  handsome  women  was  great. 

Some  would  have  made  pictures :  their  hair,  black, 
glossy,  and  luxuriant ;  their  eyes  fuU,  dark,  and  *^  un- 
fathomable," (altogether  diflbrent  from  the  black  spark- 
ling eye,  which  seems  to  reflect  at  once  the  light  trhich 
flails  upon  it)  They  had  fine  teeth  whieh  their  ftell  lips 
easily  disclosed,  and  were  generally  of  middle  height^ 
well-proportioned,  and  rather  tending  to  embonpoint.  I 
saw  none  of  those  very  smaU  waists  which  so  many  ^g- 
lish  women  attain  to,  by  gfeat  endurance  and  much  pa- 
tient suffbriiig. 

The  ladies  were  lively,  talkative,  and  good-tempered, 
with  intelligent  foreheads.  They  Idssed  acquaintances 
of  their  own  sex,  on  recognising  them,  and  used  the  fan 
like  the  Spaniards ;  keeping  it  in  incessant  motion,  open- 
ing and  shutting  it,  and  turning  it  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,Bo  easily,  and.  as  it  seemed,  nuoonsdously.  with  such 
a  concealment  of  their  art,  as  was  most  mceml.  Many 
of  the  younger  ones  had  learned  English,  and  spoke  it 
fluently.  Their  pronunciation  was  remarkably  good.  .  .  . 

There  were  the  usual  proportion  of  ladies  past  their 
prime,  with  turbans,  birds  of  Paradise,  and  shining  silks ; 
and  a  due  sprinkling  of  conspicuous-looking  you^  men, 
who  had  happily  not  attained  that  age  when  **  man  sus- 
pects himself  a  fooL"  One  custom  difl'ered  firoln  oursi 
and  ^owed  much  kindness  of  feeling.  A  group  of 
women-servants  with  their  heads  covered  with  White 
kerchiefb  were  lying  upon  a  part  of  the  staircase,  from 
which  they  could  look  at  the  dancers  over  the  heads  of 
those  who  stood  at  the  door,  and  thus  they  shared  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  fiunily. 

The  barbarism  of  opening  a  ball  at  the  houi*  of 
six,  and  permitting  the  bare-footed  servants  to 
have  a  peep  of  the  amusements  of  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  we  leave  to  the  mercy  of  the  re- 
fined English  reader.  The  state  of  social  manners 
in  these  islands,  in  many  points  resembles  what 
was  general  in  England  some  centuries  ago ;  and, 
particularly,  in  the  abundant  leisure  eigoyed  by 
all  classes.  Every  other  day  b  a  holyday  in  the 
Azores ;  and  the  riiop-keepers  deliberately  lock  up 
their  shops,  and  go  away  to  their  dinners  or  their 
amusements.  Competition  has  not  there  encroached 
onindolentenjoymentEehgionandmoralsaremuch 
in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in  most  Roman 
Catholic  countries  before  the  influence  of  the  French 
revolution  had  been  felt,  either  in  reforming  man- 
ners or  teaching  the  priesthood  to  look  more  strictly 
after  their  flocks,  and  to  assume  the  decent  cloak  of 
hypocrisy  themselves.  The  English  in  Ponta  Del-' 
gada  have  a  chapel,  to  which  they  give  but  irregular 
attendance.   There  are  a  good  many  English  in  the 
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place^  several  of  them  medical  men.  Sunday  is  the 
marketHiay,a8  in  other  Catholic  countries ;  and  our 
author  remarks : — 

There  is  as  little  appearance  of  religion,  as  in  a  Pro- 
testant country  on  week  days,  or  as  in  Hyde  Park  or  the 
Zoological  gardens  on  fine  Sunday  afternoons.  All  the 
market-people,  howeyer,  attend  mass  either  before  or 
after  they  sell  their  goods. 

Went  into  one  of  the  Catholic  churches,  where  was  a 
crowd  of  men,  with  no  particular  look  of  devotion  in  their 
faces.  We  soon  perceiyed  that  the  elections  were  going 
on,  of  ''select  men,**  who  are  to  choose  members  for  the 
Cortes.  The  scriyeners  and  yote-takers  were  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  round  a  table  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth.  There  were  priests  quietly  and  narrowly 
vratohing  all  that  went  forward,  and  a  small  crowd  of 
bystanders  looking  over  the  shoulders  of  those  who  sat 
at  the  table.  The  priests  sit  here  officially.  They  are 
supposed  to  know  every  individual  in  their  parish,  and 
therefore  to  be  able  to  detect  personations — a  deception 
very  likely  to  be  practised,  where  the  suflEhige  is  what  is 
called,  universal. 

In  the  comer  of  the  church  an  aged  man  was  burning 
the  old  ballot-papers,  by  applying  a  candle  to  a  heap  that 
lay  on  tiie  stone  floor,  and  when  they  were  burned  he 
quenched  the  sparks  with  a  few  huidftils  of  holy  water 
ttom  the  marble  basin. 

The  streets  of  Ponta  Delgada  resemble  the  narrow 
streets  of  many  of  the  old  cities  on  the  Continent. 

The  basement  of  the  houses  is  used  for  shops,  storehouses, 
or  stables.  The  shops  are  lighted  fh>m  the  door,  and 
have  no  windows.  There  is  consequently  none  of  the  gay 
variety  of  shop-fronts  seen  in  England,  but  open  doors 
display  counters  and  shelves  of  wares  inside.  The  signs 
fbr  the  different  trades  are  hung  out  of  these  doorways. 
At  one  door,  for  instance,  you  see  a  dozen  strips  of  printed 
cottons  tied  to  a  small  stick,  and  fluttering  like  the  rib- 
bons on  a  recruiting  sergeant's  hat.  This  tells  you  that 
a  linen-draper  stands  feidj  inside  with  tape  and  cottons. 

Farther  on,  a  small  bundle  of  fagots,  a  bunch  of 
onions,  a  few  roots  of  garhc,  and  two  or  three  candles 
dangle  fh>m  another  stick,  and  denote  a  grocer.  A  shoe- 
maker's sign  is  a  bunch  of  leather  shreds ;  and  a  hatter's 
is  a  painted  hat.  A  butcher  ties  up  a  bundle  of  empty 
sausage  skins,  or  a  rude  drawing  of  an  ox  having  his 
horn  sawed  off,  the  saw  as  large  as  the  man  who  uses  it. 
Over  a  milkman's  door  hangs  a  crooked  red  cow,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  alleys  in  London.  A  green  bough  of 
fkya,*  which  resembles  a  branch  of  Arbutus,  indicates  a 
wine  shop,  and,  by  the  addition  of  a  sprig  of  box,  you 
learn  that  spirits  are  sold  there.  Such  was  the  custom 
in  England,  when  the  proverb  was  made  that  ^  good  wine 
requires  no  bush."  In  other  shops  you  see  a  small  board 
suspended  ttom  a  little  stick,  with  Portuguese  words 
signifying  ''good  wine  and  spirits,"  coarsely  painted  on 
it.  The  names  of  the  shopkeepers  are  not  over  their 
doors,  as  with  us. 

Hie  tot  floor  windows,  immediately  above  the  shops 
and  stores,  are  very  generally  fbmished  with  small 
wooden  balconies  of  trellis-work,  like  that  in  our  dairy 
windows,  which  is  painted  dull  red,  green,  or  white. 
Neat  iron  balconies  are  fixed  before  some  of  the  windows 
of  the  larger  houses.  The  eaves  project  considerably, 
and  the  comer  tile  is  frequently  shaped  like  a  bird  wiih 
outspread  wings,  or  is  made  to  turn  up  into  a  long 

point 

Shoemakers  sit  at  work  in  their  door- ways :  in  others, 
tailors  squat,  while  the  goose  is  seen  in  the  street  on  a 
smouldering  pan  of  charcoal.  Those  whom  I  saw  sitting 
on  a  bench  inside,  seemed  to  have  shaken  off  that  con- 
stitutional melancholy  which  has  been  attributed  to  them, 
and  to  be  indulging  in  obstreperous  mirth.  A  few  vehicles 
resembling  somewhat  the  old  race  of  hack  cabs  in  Lon- 
don, hung  on  a  long  carriage  with  upright  springs,  and 
drawn  by  two  small,  spirited  horses,  with  postilions  in 
jack-boots,  and  men  in  dull  liveries,  swinging  on  behind, 

♦  Myrica  Faya. 


clattered  through  the  streets  with  the  rattle  and  jingle 
of  empty  post-dbaises.  Two  ladies  sat  in  some  of  these, 
dressed  in  by-gone  European  fashions ;  others  had  a  single 
occupant.  Some  were  closed  in  by  heavy  leather  fiaps 
and  aprons,  having  two  glazed  holes,  on  a  level  with  the 
rider's  eyes. 

Pigs  and  donkeys  there  were  in  abundance  ;  the  swine 
unusually  large  and  fat,  and  the  donkeys  varying  from 
those  wizened  and  wusted  forms  that  ruddle-men,  small 
green-grocers,  and  "weary"  itinerant  knife-grinders, 
belabour  and  overload  in  England,  to  sleek  and  spirited 
animals  of  a  size  and  strengtii  they  never  attain  in  oar 
colder  climate. 

There  are  fountains  in  the  streets,  with  tanks  by  their 
sides,  where  asses  stop  to  drink ;  and  these,  like  market- 
places, are  spots  where  foreigners  generally  find  amnse- 
ment  The  water  is  carried  in  barrel^  and  in  pitchers 
of  red  pottery ;  the  barrels,  which  are  long  and  nanow, 
are  frequently  slung  in  pairs  over  the  back  of  an  us; 
and  the  pitchers,  which  are  made  in  the  island,  and, 
being  porous,  like  the  Indian  gurglets,  act  in  summer- 
time as  water-coolers,  possess  as  much  beauty  of  form  as 
some  of  those  in  the  British  Museum  from  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum.  The  water  of  St.  Michael's  is  peculiarly 
delicate  and  pure. 

Such  is  the  out-door  aspect  of  Ponta  Delgad& 
Two  newspapers  are  published  in  it,  affording  a 
vent  to  ill-nature,  or  advocating  the  interests  of 
the  respective  partiesof  the  "Cb/*"  and  tlie  ^Pigs:" 
the  latter  being  the  Tories,  or  that  party  attached 
to  the  Constitution  of  Don  Pedro;  and  the  CaU 
the  Radicals,  who  "  want  something  more." 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  narrative  must  be  an 
expert  draughtsman,  and  his  drawings  of  costume 
have  received  ample  justice  from  the  wood-engrav- 
ings, which  partake  of  the  beauty  of  all  those  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Van  Vooest.  Some  of  the  designs 
represent  the  Carapu^a  ;  the  very  unwieldy  and 
fantastic  head-gear  worn  by  the  men  of  St.  MicbaePs. 
It  consists  of  every  variety  of  material,  acooiding 
to  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  the  wearer,  but  the 
form  is  alike  in  all  ranks.  It  looks  exceedingly 
awkward  to  strangers,  but  has  its  uses  during  the 
violent  transitions  of  weather,  and  the  heavy  rains 
to  which  the  Azores  are  liable.  The  women  of  St. 
Michael's  wear  heavy  blue  cloth  cloaks  with  the 
stiffened  hoods  drawn  over  their  heads,  exactly  like 
those  worn  by  the  Irish  peasant  women  when  seen 
at  mass  or  market  some  years  ago,  and  in  many  loca- 
lities still.  Neither  men  nor  women  of  the  common 
class  wear  shoes,  save  on  great  occasions.  This  our 
author  considers  a  great  beauty,  and  in  that  climate 
no  hardship.  The  "better  orders"  of  both  sexes 
wear  the  post-dated  dresses  of  Europe,  many  yean 
in  the  rear  of  fashion.  The  children  in  the  country 
are  not  over-burdened  with  clothing  of  any  sort, 
nor  does  the  climate  require  it.  Among  the  reforms 
of  Don  Pedro,  who  suppressed  the  monasteries,  in 
order,  it  is  said,  to  restore  public  morals, — sadly 
deteriorated  by  the  practices  of  those  privileged 
nests  of  the  vices — schools  were  established,  where 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  taught  free,  and  many 
parents  are  now  avaiUngthemselTesof  the  advantage. 
The  children  seen  at  a  school  visited  by  the  Messrs. 
BuUar,  appeared  cheerful  and  intelligent,  and  not 
so  awkward  and  loutbh  in  their  demeanour  as  poor 
English  children.  They  were  moderately  well 
dressed.  We  are  certainly,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  or  causes,  become,  as  a  people,  either  the 
most  sullen  and  reserved,  or  the  most  gruff  and 
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boorish  in  manners,  among  the  civilized  families  of 
mankind.   To  this  ^ctaUtTavellers  bear  testimony. 

The  politeness  of  the  people  here  is  very  striking  to 
la  Englishman.  A  countryman  will  hardly  ever  pass 
yon  without  taking  off  his  hat,  even  when  his  load  may 
siake  it  a  real  inconvenience  to  him ;  and  as  there  is  a 
serious  composure  about  their  courtesy,  and  an  apparent 
ibainioe  of  servility,  these  recognitions  seem  like  tokens 
of  sincere  good*wilL  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  more 
downright  civility  of  purpose  about  them  than  there  is  in 
John  Bull, — ^very  possibly  there  may  be  much  less. 
There  is  certainly  more  varnish ;  and  a  good  watch  looks 
better  in  a  gold  case,  though  it  may  go  as  well  in  one  of 
Britannia  metal. 

We  are  sony  to  find,  that  in  spite  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ballot,  the  Pi^s  carried  the  election, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  priests,  rarely,  indeed, 
a  wholesome  influence,  either  in  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant lands,  and  yery  generally  exerted  on  the 
wrong  side. 

The  horses  of  the  Azores  are  few  and  bad,  the 
lieasts  of  labour  and  burden  being  generally  either 
bollocks,  or  mules  and  asses ;  which  last  abound,  of 
a  strong  and  active  kind,  and  form  the  ordinary 
mcnture  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mounted 
on  dever  and  strong,  though  self-willed  Jacks,  our 
travellers  made  frequent  excursions  in  the  environs 
of  the  town  of  Ponta  Delgada,  and  visited  numer- 
ous orange  gardens.  On  asses  they,  also,  made  the 
journey  from  Ponta  Delgada  to  Villa  Franca,  a  town 
at  fifteen  miles  distance.  The  road  lay  along  moun- 
tainous ridges,  through  deep  glens,  and  around  cliffs 
overhanging  tiie  sea.  The  asses  were  found  as  saga- 
cious and  sure-footed,  in  these  dangerous  paths,  as  if 
they  had  been  mules.  At  ViUa  Franca  the  travellers 
lodged  with  an  amusing  couple,  for  whom  the  Eng- 
lish merehants  had  built  a  cottage,  as  a  reward  for 
the  husband  having  saved  the  lives  of  some  English 
Kitlors  wrecked  upon  the  coast.  The  wife,  Thoma- 
zia,  showed  the  temper  of  her  race,  by  engaging  in 
a  very  characteristic  soolding-match  vritli  certain 
orange-gatherers,  who  had  been  her  lodgers,  and 
who  had,  by  their  slovenliness,  incurred  her  displea- 
sure, ^e,  besides,  very  naturally  for  a  landlady, 
yfiahed  to  turn  them  out,  to  make  way  for  better- 
jtaying  lodgers. 

Had  an  Englishwoman  been  in  one  quarter  of  the  ap- 
parent passion,  she  would  have  exhibited  for  some  hours 
afterwards,  in  her  red  and  hot  face,  short  breathing,  and 
nervous  agitation,  tiie  effects  of  her  anger ;  but  Thomaida 
was  as  cool  and  possessed  after  it,  as  if  it  were  an  every- 
day thing. 

The  house  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  St.  Michael's  cot- 
tage. Below,  there  is  one  room,  opening  into  the  street, 
with  a  floor  of  hard  earth,  trodden  flat  and  smooth  by 
luked  Ibet,  and  strewed  with  green  rushes.  In  one 
comer  is  a  neat  dean  bed,  having  a  bolster  fringed  with 
muslin ;  two  heavy  wooden  chests,  like  corn-bins,  stand 
together  against  the  wall ;  and  there  is  a  square  piece 
of  matting,  on  which  the  women  squat  by  day,  and  the 
children  sleep  by  night.  A  small  iron  lamp,  ending  in  a 
eracifix,  the  lamp  resembling  those  from  Herculaneum, 
the  wick  of  which  protrudes  from  a  small  spOut  at  one 
end,  hangs  against  the  wall,  and  gives  a  fiiint  light. 

In  the  day-time  the  room  is  lighted  by  the  door,  the 
upper  part  of  which  opens.  A  couple  of  pigeons  fly  and 
roost  at  discretion  in  the  room, — ^fowls  and  chickens  do 
the  same ;  and  the  friend  of  the  family,  the  pig,  comes 
in  and  is  driven  out  whenever  the  lower  part  of  the  door 
chances  to  be  open.  The  bed  and  the  walls  are  decked 
out  with  green  branches  of  Faya,  and  the  staircase  is 
screened  off  by  a  thin  partition  of  platted  reeds  or  canes, 
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the  glossy  yellow  sides  of  which  look  bright  by  the  side 
of  the  dark  stone  walls,  which  in  such  cottager  are  left 
in  the  rough,  without  a  coating  of  white-wash  or  plas- 
ter. The  room  above  in  which  we  are  sitting,  differs 
from  the  one  below  in  having  windows  at  the  two  ends, 
closed  with  rough  wooden  shutters,  in  place  of  glass. 
Behind  the  lower  room  is  a  kitchen,  which,  like  that  in 
old-&shioned  farm-houses  in  England,  has  a  stone  hearth 
alMut  three  feet  from  the  ground,  on  which  the  veiy 
simple  process  of  cookery  in  the  flunilies  of  the  poor  is 
carried  on.  Near  it  is  a  small  oven  for  baking  the  bread 
of  Indian  com,  and  the  festival  bread  for  Christinas  and 
Easter.  We  find  no  inconvenience  from  the  absence  of 
windows,  (though  the  shutters  are  chinky ;)  so  that  what 
in  England  would  be  felt  as  a  serious  hardship,  is  not 
here  even  a  deprivation. 

This  picture  gives  no  idea  of  squalid  misery,  nor 
evenof  discomfort,to  persons  with  thehabitsofAzorc- 
ans.  Thetravellers visited  a  nunnery, to  see  thesight, 
though  under  the  pretext  of  purchasing  artificial 
flowers,  which  the  nuns  make  very  prettily  from 
feathers.  The  usual  apparatus  of  the  turning-box , 
used  at  all  nunnery  grates,  seems  to  have  been  new 
to  them,  even  in  description.  The  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Villa  Franca  is  bold  and  fine,  and 
the  orange  tree  flourishes  vigorously  in  the  sunny 
glens  and  glades,  opening  to  the  sea. 

Christinas  arrived,  bringing  few  signs  of  winter : 
there  were  neither  firijs  nor  fire-places ;  and  the  elder 
and  cuckoo-pint  were  already  bursting  into  leaf. 
Christmas  is  the  great  holiday  of  all  Catholic,  of  all 
Christian  countries ;  and  on  it  the  stranger  in  the 
Azores  may  see  more  of  the  manners  of  the  people 
than  in  many  moliths  of  ordinary  time.    Here 

The  appearance  of  the  town  was  like  that  of  an  English 
village  on  Sunday.  Every  one, — man,  woman,  and  child, 
—is  cleanly,  neatly,  or  even  gaily  dressed ;  no  work  is 
going  on,  no  asses  are  to  be  seen,  even  the  pigs  have  as- 
sumed an  indolent  holiday  expression,  and  everything 
indicates  a  complete  cessation  firom  all  working-day 
occupations.  The  rooms  of  the  poor  are  dressed  out 
with  boughs  of  evergreens,  and  some  are  strewed  with 
rushes.  In  the  afternoon,  m  most  of  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  the  women,  girls,  and  little  children  sat  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  their  glossy  bUok  hair  neatly  arranged,  shin- 
ing with  oil,  and  often  fastened  with  high  tortoise-shell 
combs.  Some  were  sitting  at  the  door-step  in  the  sun. 
The  balconies  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  women, 
who  leaned  over  them  and  looked  at  the  passers-by. 
They  are  fond  of  bright-coloured  shawk,  with  a  prefer- 
ence for  deep  yellow  or  crimson ;  and  these  suit  well 
their  black  eyes,  hair,  and  dark  complexions.  The  men 
lounged  and  chatted  in  the  streets,  or  vigorously  gesti- 
culated in  groups  round  the  wine-shops ;  while  their  boys 
were  in  herds  at  pUiy.  The  women  are  particularly  gay 
about  the  feet.  One  wore  a  tawny  pair  of  high  shoes, 
with  bright  orange  tassels;  others  white  leather  re- 
sembling kid ;  others  what  had  the  appearance  at  least 
of  white  satin;  and  one  carefdl  damsel,  whom  we  acci- 
dentally interrupted  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  wss 
engaged  in  takmg  off  and  rolling  up  her  smart  shoes  and 
open  stockings,  before  setting  forth  bare-footed  on  her 
way  home.    She  looked  very  much  ashamed  of  herself, 

poor  soul !  ,     .  J  mi-        •  » 

In  the  evening  we  wandered  out  and  paid  Thomazia  s 
cottage  a  visit.  She  and  her  children  and  grandchildren 
were  sitting  up  in  all  the  enjoyment  of  their  festival.  In 
one  comer  of  the  room  was  the  bed,  which,  in  every  cot- 
taire  and  on  all  occasions,  is  perfectly  clean  and  neat,  but 
to-day  it  was  decorated  with  a  finely  worked  musbn 
vallanoe,  and  a  handsome  coverlid  of  white  qmlted 
materials,  on  which  were  strewed  a  few  flowers.  The 
floor  was  spread  with  fresh  rushes,  the  walls  and  ccilmg 
were  covered  with  green  branches  of  the  5  aya :  and  m 
the  midst  of  this  bower,  just  sufficiently  lightcd^by  a 
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small  orucifix-lamp  to  make  a  pieiiure  of  the  eottage  in- 
terior, lay  and  lounged  the  family  of  the  Bichos.  There 
was  Antonio  stretched  on  the  rushes  in  his  hairy  strength, 
eonnd  asleep.  ThoAiazla  squatted  in  Moorish  fashion 
with  her  elbows  on  her  knees ;  one  of  her  children  with 
his  head  upon  her  lap,  lay  in  motionless  sleep  ;  a  girl  in 
a  bright  red  petticoat,  laughing  to  her  baby,  and  quizzing 
the  foreigners  to  her  black-eyed  sister  who  sat  beside 
her,  leaned  upon  the  bed ;  her  husband  with  short  mous- 
tachios  and  olive-brown  complexion,  rubbed  his  cat,  and 
smiled  at  the  notice  taken  of  the  cottage;  and  the 
youngest  and  brownest  grandchild  stood  on  the  clothes- 
chest  in  a  small  white  shirt,  wondering  at  us  with  child- 
like simplicity.  All  were  merry,  and  all  were  more  or 
less  cheered  with  wine.  They  were  well-pleased  to  be 
looked  at  and  praised.  All  the  attitudes  were  perfect, 
being  the  natural  expressions  of  unfettered  and  healthy 
hodies.  The  single  bright  lamp  in  the  dark  leafy  room ; 
the  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ;  the  thin  angular 
limbs,  and  more  marked  features  of  the  older  woman, 
compared  with  the  rounded  and  feminine  figure  of  her 
daughter,  and  the  young  children  on  the  floor,  altogether 
produced  a  most  picturesque  effect.  In  the  day  time, 
when  talking  to  their  neighbours  or  playing  in  the  street, 
they  all  look  exquisitely  happy;  and  even  the  little 
child,  who,  in  addition  to  its  single  white  shirt,  had  been 
decked  out  with  an  orange-coloured  jacket,  seemed  de- 
lightfully conscious  that  it  was  more  smartly  dressed 
than  usual. 

The  Bweet,  juicy,  refreshing  orange  is  naturally 
associated  with  every  Englishman's  ideas  of  St. 
Michael's ;  and  in  aU  stages  of  its  growth,  from 
hanging  amidst  the  dark  glossy  foliage,  green,  pale 
yellow,  or  a  glowing  orange  red,  until  packed  for 
the  English  market,  the  orange  was  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  travellers.  We  shall  cite  one  or  two 
passages  describing  its  cultivation : — 

March  26. — ^Accompanied  Senhor  B to  several  of 

his  orange  gardens  in  the  town.  Many  of  the  trees  in 
one  garden  were  a  hundred  years  old,  still  bearing  plen- 
tifully, a  highly-prized  thin-skinned  orange,  full  of  juice 
and  f^ee  fh>m  pips.  The  thinness  of  the  rind  of  a  St. 
Michael's  orange  and  its  f^edom  f^om  pips,  depend  on 
the  age  of  the  tree.  The  young  trees,  when  in  full  vigour, 
bear  fruit  with  a  thick  pulpy  rind  and  an  abundance  of 
seeds ;  but  as  the  vigour  of  the  plant  declines  the  peel 
becomes  thinner,  and  the  seeds  gradually  dimininh  in 
number  until  they  disappear  altogether.  Thus  the 
oranges  that  we  esteem  the  most,  are  the  produce  of 
barren  trees,  and  those  which  we  consider  the  least  palat- 
able, come  f^m  plants  in  fUll  vigour. 

Our  friend  was  increasing  the  number  of  his  trees  by 
layers.  These  usually  take  root  at  the  end  of  two  yean. 
They  are  then  cut  off  from  the  parent  stem,  and  are  vi- 
gorous young  trees  four  feet  high.  The  process  of  rais- 
ing from  seed  is  seldom,  if  ever,  adopted  in  the  Azores, 
on  account  of  the  very  slow  growth  of  the  trees  so  raised. 
Such  plants,  however,  are  far  less  liable  to  the  inroads 
of  a  worm  which  attacks  the  roots  of  the  trees  raised 
from  layers ;  and  fluently  proves  very  destructive  to 
them.  The  seed  or  «  pip"  of  the  acid  orange,  which  we 
call  Seville,  with  the  sweeter  kind  grafted  upon  it,  is  said 
to  produce  Aruit  of  the  finest  flavour.  In  one  small  gar- 
den eight  trees  were  pointed  out  which  had  borne  for 
two  successive  years  a  crop  of  oranges  which  was  sold 
for  thirty  pounds 

The  treatment  of  orange-trees  in  Fayal  differs  from 
that  in  St.  Michael's,  where,  after  they  are  planted  out, 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please.  In  this  orange- 
garden,  the  branches,  by  means  of  strings  and  pegs  fixed 
in  the  gronnd,  were  strained  away  from  the  centre  into 
the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  of  the  ribs  of  an  open  umbrelU, 
turned  upside  down.  This  allows  tlie  sun  to  penetrate, 
exposes  the  branches  to  a  free  circalation  of  air,  and  is 
said  to  be  of  use  in  ripening  the  fruit.  Certain  it  is  that 
oranges  are  exported  from  Fayal  several  weeks  eariier 
than  they  are  from  St.  Michaers ;  aud,  as  this  cannot  be 


attributed  to  greater  vannth  of  climate,  it  may  possibly 
be  owing  to  the  plan  of  spreading  the  trees  to  the  snn. 
The  same  precautions  are  taken  here  as  in  St.  Michael's 
to  shield  them  from  the  winds :  high  walls  are  buili 
round  all  the  gardens,  and  the  trees  themselves  arc 
planted  among  rows  of  fayas,  firs,  and  camphor  trees. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  precautions,  the  oranges  would 
be  blown  down  in  such  numbers  as  to  interfere  with  or 
swallow  up  the  profits  of  the  gardens ;  none  of  the  wind' 
falls,  or  "  ground-fruit,"  as  the  merchants  here  call  them, 
being  exported  to  England. 

Gathering  and  packing  the  fruit  is  merry  work, 
according  to  our  authors. 

Suddenly  we  came  upon  merry  groups  of  men  and  boys, 
all  busily  engaged  in  packing  oranges,  in  a  square  and 
open  plot  of  ground.  They  were  gathered  round  a  goodly 
pile  of  the  fresh  friiit,  sitting  on  heaps  of  the  dry  calyx - 
leaves  of  the  Indian  com,  in  which  each  orange  U 
wrapped  before  it  is  placed  in  the  boxes.  Near  theae 
circles  of  laughing  Azoreans,  who  sat  at  their  work  and 
kept  up  a  continual  cross-fire  of  rapid  repartee  as  they 
quickly  filled  the  orange  cases,  were  a  party  of  children, 
whose  business  it  was  to  prepare  the  husks  for  the  men, 
who  used  them  in  packing.  These  youngsters,  who  were 
playing  at  their  work  like  the  children  of  a  larger 
growth  that  sat  by  their  side,  were  with  much  difficulty 
kept  in  order  by  an  elderly  man,  who  shook  his  head  and 
a  long  stick,  whenever  they  fiagged  or  idled 

A  quantity  of  the  leaves  being  heaped  together  near 
the  packers,  the  operation  began.  A  child  handed  to  i 
workman  who  squatted  by  the  heap  of  fruit,  a  prepared 
husk  ;  this  was  rapidly  snatched  from  the  child,  wrapped 
round  the  orange  by  an  intermediate  workman,  passed 
by  the  feeder  to  the  next,  who,  (sitting  with  the  che&: 
between  his  legs,)  placed  it  in  the  orange-box  with 
amazing  rapidity,  took  a  second  and  a  third  and  a  fourth 
as  fast  as  his  hands  could  move,  and  the  feeders  could 
supply  him,  until  at  length  the  chest  was  filled  to  OTer- 
flowing,  and  was  ready  to  be  nailed  up.  Two  men  then 
handed  it  to  the  carpenter,  who  bent  over  the  orange- 
chest  several  thin  boards,  secured  them  with  a  willow 
band,  pressed  it  with  his  naked  foot  as  he  sawed  off  the 
ragged  ends  of  the  boards,  and  finally  despatched  it  to 
the  ass,  which  stood  ready  for  lading.  Tivo  chests  were 
slung  across  his  back,  by  means  of  cords  crossed  in  a 
figure  of  eight,  both  were  well-secured  by  straps  under 
his  belly,  the  driver  took  his  goad,  prioked  his  beast,  and 
uttering  the  never-ending  cry  ^'Sackaaio,"  trudged  oil' 
to  the  town. 

The  orange-trees  in  this  garden  cover  the  sides  of  a 
glen  or  ravme,  like  that  of  the  Dargle,  but  somewhat 
leas  steep :  they  are  of  some  age,  and  have  lost  the  stiil' 
clumpy  form  of  the  younger  trees.  Some  idea  of  the  rich 
beauty  of  the  scene  may  be  formed  by  imaging  the  trees 
of  the  Dargle  to  be  magnificent  shrubs  loaded  >Wth 
orange-fruit,  and  mixed  with  lofty  arbutuses : — 

Groves  whose  rich  fruit,  burnish 'd  with  golden  rind, 
Hung  amiable, — and  of  delicioiu  taste. 

In  one  part,  scores  of  children  were  scattered  among  the 
branches,  gathering  fruit  into  small  baskets,  hallooing, 
laughing,  practically  joking,  and  finally  emptying  their 
gatherings  into  the  larger  baskets  underneath  the  trees, 
which,  when  filled,  were  slowly  borne  away  to  the  pack- 
ing-place, and  bowled  out  upon  the  great  heap.  &Iany 
large  orange-trees  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  glen  lay  on 
the  ground  uprooted,  either  from  their  load  of  fruit,  the 
high  winds,  or  the  weight  of  the  boys ;  four,  five,  and 
even  six  of  whom  will  climb  the  branches  at  the  same 
time ;  and  as  the  soil  is  very  light,  and  the  roots  are 
superficial,  (and  the  fall  of  a  tree,  perhaps,  not  unamu«- 
ing,)  down  the  trees  come.  They  are  allowed  to  lie 
where  they  fall ;  and  those  which  had  evidently  fallen 
many  years  ago  were  still  alive,  and  bearing  good  cropt. 
The  oranges  are  not  ripe  until  March  or  April,  nor  arc 
they  eaten  generally  by  the  people  here  until  that  time ; 
the  boys,  however,  that  pick  them,  are  marked  excep- 
tions. The  young  children  of  Villa  Franca  are  uow  al- 
most universally  of  a  yellow  tint,  as  if  saturated  with 
orange-juice. 
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As  the  import  duty  is  not  paid  on  the  quantity  of 
oranges^  but  levied  by  the  size  of  the  box  in  which 
they  are  packed,  the  more  that  can  be  squeezed 
into  a  box  the  better,  howerer  the  fruit  may  be 
injured. 

Abore  120,000  large  and  small  chests  of  oranges 
were  shipped  for  England  in  1839,  and  315  boxes 
of  lemons,  amounting,  in  estimated  value,  to  above 
£115,000.  A  labourer  in  the  orange  gardens  earns 
from  sixpence  to  eightpence  a-day ;  but  the  number 
of  holidays  considerably  decreases  the  amount  of 
his  yearly  wages,  and  leaves  the  Azorean  peasant 
not  more  in  the  year  than  the  Irish  labourer,  if  so 
much. 

In  a  visit  to  the  country  residence  of  the  Ame- 
rican consul,  which  is  in  a  beautiful  and  command- 
ing flituation  in  the  valley  of  the  FwnaSj — f .  e,  of 
the  Caverns, — ^the  travellers  first  saw  those  hot  baths 
which  form  the  great  attraction  of  the  valley  to 
risters  and  invalids,  and  to  which,  consideiing  the 
natnre  of  the  population,  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons, sick  and  healthy,  are  drawn  every  season.  At 
the  distance  of  many  yards,  the  vapour  of  the  hot 
^rings  may  he  seen  ascending  to  the  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet.  In  some  of  them  the  water 
is  soapy  or  creamy ;  in  others  slightly  sulphureous. 
The  principal  spring  is  sulphureous. 

It  babbles  up  through  a  looBe  bottom  of  broken  rock ; 
and  the  column  of  water  in  the  centre,  Hke  the  small 
leelandie  Geysers,  described  by  Dr.  Henderson,  is  nsoally 
three  feet  high,  gradnally  lessening  towards  its  edges 
ontil  it  merely  ripples  and  undulates  on  the  margin  of 
the  basin. 

Snppofle  a  conglomeration  of  half-a-dozen  London  New 
RiTer  Company  fire-plugs  spouting  up  their  water  into  a 
Urge  shallGW  basin,  weU  furred  with  white  stony  matter ; 
and  then  suppose  this  huge  basin  set  on  some  enormous 
hidden  fire,  and  made  to  boil  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  you 
wUl  hare  as  good  an  idea  as  I  can  conyey  to  you,  of  the 
principal  caldeira  in  this  valley.  But  you  will  still  want 
the  ooncomitanta  that  give  something  like  sublimity  to 
the  boiling  caldron  of  the  Furnas.  You  must  possess 
jounelf  with  a  feeling  of  insecurity, — ^you  must  imagine 
that  it  is  just  possible  that  the  crust  on  which  you  stand 
Btty  gire  way  and  divulge  the  hidden  force  below ;  for 
the  ground  trembles,  and  a  pumping  sound,  like  that  of 
a  powerftil  engine  at  a  distance  fur  below  you,  is  going 
<'n  with  great  regularity  of  movement,  impressing  you 
with  the  conviction  that  the  ebulition  on  the  surface  of 
the  gronnd  is  only  the  result  of  this  pumping,  and  that 
the  power  at  work  beneath  your  feet,  would,  if  it  were 
iH)t  for  the  vents  you  see  about  you,  blow  up  the  whole 
sufice  on  which  you  stand.  So  great  indeed,  formerly, 
was  the  fear  of  the  islanders  in  general,  that  at  one  time, 
iMHie  but  the  natives  of  the  valley  eame  to  this  place ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
the  father  of  the  present  Yioe-Gonsul  of  the  United 
States  had  brought  him  to  the  spot,  and  had  thereby 
SndnaUy  weakened  the  prejudices  which  the  citizens 
entertained  against  it,  that  his  example  was  followed, 
QQtil  at  length  the  Fomas  became  what  it  now  is,  the 
Baden  Baden  of  the  Island  of  St.  Michael. 

At  a  little  distance  firom  the  principal  caldeira  is  a 
<^p  smoking  circular  pit,  in  the  bottom  of  which  you 
see  water  boiling  finionsly ;  not,  as  in  the  other,  running 
over  in  any  quantity,  but  continually  spouting  up,  and 
falling  ha<^  to  be  re-boiled.  This  has  been  but  twelve 
ninths  in  Tisible  operation.  One  day  a  long  explosion 
^  heard,  and  on  coming  to  examine  what  damage  had 
been  done,  the  villagers  found  this  new  caldron :  its  cover 
»d  been  Tiolently  blown  off  by  the  pent-up  steam. 

Clambering  a  little  further,  we  eame  to  the  entranoe 
of  what  looked  like  a  deep  and  dark  cave,  and  f^mthe 
bottom  of  this  is  thrown  up  and  down,  without  ceasing, 


boiling  mud,  of  the  consistency  and  colour  of  the  creamy 
scrapings  of  Piccadilly. 

The  ground  is  hot ;  every  here  and  there  boiling  water 
and  hissing  steam  ooze  up  through  holes  in  the  clay,  like 
those  made  by  worms  on  muddy  English  shores,  and  you 
stand  in  warm  vapour,  tainted  with  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

One  of  the  journalists,  probably  the  InvaHdy 
praises  the  inrngorating  qualities  of  the  luxurious 
bath  which  he  enjoyed,  which  united  pleasures  of 
many  kinds.  The  following  description  might 
almost  tempt  invalids  to  make  the  voyage  to  St« 
Michael's: — 

While  bathing,  our  man  cooked  eggs  for  us  in  one  of 
the  small  boiling  springs,  and  we  afterwards  went  to  the 
iron-spring  for  a  draught.  This  flows  from  a  stone  spout 
into  a  hollow  stone  basin,  and  then  trickles  down  a  bank 
into  a  stream  below :  it  has  a  strong  but  not  disagreeable 
iron  flavour,  eflfervesces  slightly,  and  is  extremely  grate- 
ful and  ref^shing.  The  bath  and  the  spring  seemed  the 
two  things  best  suited  to  the  outside  and  inside  of  man, 
on  first  rising  from  his  bed ;  natural  luxuries  when  in 
health,  natural  remedies  when  sick ; — luxuries  without 
after-pain,  remedies  without  misery  in  taking  them ; — 
both  which  evils  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the  lux- 
uries and  the  remedies  of  our  own  invention.  Most  in- 
valids feel  that  before  breakfast  existence  is  burdensome ; 
but  this  bath  and  draught  of  liquid  iron  were  as  a  break- 
fast in  producing  serenity  and  happiness,  and  were  more 
than  a  breakfast  in  giving  warmth  and  briskness,  and  a 
feeling  of  health  as  of  the  flowing  of  younger  blood 
through  the  veins ;  and  instead  of  destroying  the  power 
of  making  another,  they  rather  increased  it  manifold. 

After  breakfast,  we  mounted  asses  and  rode  to  see 
more  hot  springs  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  we  had  passed 

yesterday 

Close  by  these  springs,  an  EngUsh  gentleman,  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Yacht  Squadron,  has  bought  several  hundred 
acres  of  land,  with  the  intention  (it  is  said)  of  hmlding 
a  house  upon  it 

The  evening  was  so  cold,  that  we  were  glad  to  sit 
round  some  blazing  logs  of  wood,  and  drink  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  old  year,  in  punch,  concocted  by  a  master's 
hand.  The  lemons  were  of  a  very  Aragrant  kind,  just 
picked  from  the  tree.  There  was  a  freshness  in  deir 
acidity,  and  a  youth  in  their  aroma,  justifying  Schiller's 
eulogy — 

Herb  iat  des  Lebens 
Innerster  Kern. 

The  difference  between  these  fresh-gathered  lemons  and 
those  we  get  in  England,  is  about  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween fresh  and  bottled  gooseberries. 

St.  Michael's  has  made  rapid  advances  in  com* 
fort  within  the  last  twenty  years, — or  since  that 
blessed  era  to  all  the  world — ^the  Peace!  Then, 
glass  in  the  windows  was  a  luxury  almost  un- 
known ;  nowj  the  windows  of  all  but  the  poorest 
class  are  glazed ;  and,  though  they  want  many  of 
those  things  necessary  to  our  English  ideas  of 
comfort,  chiU  poveity  is  unknown  among  them. 
The  travellers  hint,  that  though  the  repression  of 
vice  was  the  ostensible  motive  of  Don  Pedro  for 
dilapidating  the  convents  and  religious  houses,  he 
mainly  wished,  in  his  necessities,  to  confiscate  their 
property,  and  seize  their  revenues  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. Yet  the  lives  of  the  priests  are  allowed  to 
have  been  exceedingly  dissolute;  nor  do  their 
morals  appear  to  be  much  amended  by  the  late 
sweeping  and  severe  reforms.  The  nuns  of  Villa 
Franca  were  in  so  unruly  and  discreditable  a  state, 
that  commissioners  were  sent  from  Lisbon  to  search 
the  convent,  and  to  examine  the  nuns.  They  took 
up  their  abode  within  the  convent  one  night,  and 
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were  never  more  beard  of.  The  story  is  not 
Youched  for,  though  the  use  of  the  knife  and  the 
poison-bowl  is  not  unknown  in  the  Azores.  The 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses 
have  had  the  usual  distressing  effects  among  the 
poor,  who  were  partly  or  whoUy  supported  by  them. 
There  was  a  gay  carnival  at  Villa  Franca  while 
the  travellers  were  there,  of  which  the  principal 
amusement  was,  persons  of  all  ages  squirting  and 
flicking  water  at  each  other.  A  sermon,  which 
was  preached  at  the  commencement  of  Lent,  and 
which  appears  a  very  rare  event,  created  as  great  a 
sensation  in  the  town  as  a  Camp-meeting  in  the 
Back  Woods.  This  Revival  was  followed  by  a 
religious  procession.  Of  these  exhibitions,  the 
journalists  remark — 

To  an  anaccnstomed  Protestant  e  je  they  are  often  gro- 
tesque and  ridiculous ;  bat  the  people  here  regard  them 
as  very  beantiftil,  and,  in  genend,  seem  serious  and 
reverential  when  they  pass.  And  yet  even  to  a  Protes- 
tant, the  scene  in  the  square,  when  the  image  of  Christ 
first  made  its  appearance,  was  striking.  The  square  is 
a  large  one,  having  the  church  of  Miserioordia  and  the 
adjoining  hospital  on  the  western  side,  and  the  principal 
church,  with  its  esplanade  and  long  flight  of  steps  on  the 
north.  On  these  steps,  between  one  and  two  hundred 
women,  dressed  in  the  indigo  cloak  of  the  country,  and 
having  their  heads  tastefully  covered  with  white  hand- 
kerchiefs, coloured  shawls,  or  dark  hoods,  quietly  knelt 
in  attitudes  of  prayer.  Men  behind  them,  and  children, 
scattered  everywhere,  were  on  their  knees,  with  heads 
uncovered  and  their  hands  clasped  before  them.  In  the 
square  below,  and  on  the  long  steps  of  the  church,  with 
their  solemn  prayerful  faces,. all  converging  to  one  com- 
mon centre,  the  same  gay  assembly  as  that  on  the  steps 
and  esplanade  knelt  in  silence.  The  day  was  as  bright 
as  an  unclouded  sun  could  make  it ;  and  the  stillness  at 
this  moment  was  like  midnight.  Associating  as  we  do 
the  hum  and  bustle  of  confhsion  with  a  large  assemblage 
of  persons,  there  is  an  impressive  solemnity  in  a  crowd 
suddenly  motionless  and  mute.  All — from  the  siWer- 
headed  old  man  to  sleek  curly-pated  boys — ^waited  in 
reverential  attitudes,  witha  show  of  mute  submissiveness, 
which  impressed  me  by  its  apparent  sincerity.  But  the 
sensation  was  a  transient  one ;  for  no  sooner  had  the 
image  disappeared,  than  instantly  the  five  hundred  dumb 
figures  quickly  rose,  covered  their  heads  with  scarlet 
caps  and  blue  caraptt9as,  and  as  suddenly  resumed  their 
every-day  gesticulating  gossip ;  while  the  crashingchnrch 
bell  once  more  rung  out  its  clanking  jargon,  as  if  to 
sympathize  with  the  nasal  jabber  in  the  square  under- 
neath. 

This  is  the  time  for  general  confession.  A  woman, 
who  came  to-day  with  her  sick  child,  had  just  returned 
from  **  making  a  clean  breast'*  in  the  principal  church. 
She  confesses  once  a  year ;  others  confess  twice ;  others 
three  times;  and  those,  she  said,  who  were  ^  very  good," 
four  times.  I  asked  her  what  questions  the  priest  put  to 
her.  She  laughed,  hesitated,  and  at  length  said  that  he 
inquired  whether  she  was  faithAil  to  herhusband !  what 
lies  she  had  told  in  the  past  twelvemonths!  what  she 
had  stolen,  and  of  whom?  whether  she  had  slandered 
others!  and  how  often  she  had  eursed  and  sworn,  or 
called  on  the  «diablo !"  All  this  she  told  him,  I  fency, 
without  mental  reservation,  and  appeared  light-hearted 
and  relieved. 

Although  we  are  now  in  Lent,  and  people  above  the 
common  sort  wear  black,  small  attention  seems  to  be 
paid  to  the  observance  of  a  fast.  A  person  living  in  a 
neighbouring  street,  on  whom  we  called  yesterday,  said, 
in  answer  to  necessary  questions  concerning  her  diet, 
that  she  ate  fish,  fiesh,  fowl,  and  beans,  with  rice  and 
wine,  for  her  dinner,  (which,  in  common  with  the  people 
of  her  rank,  is  generally  eaten  at  noon,)  and  that  her 
breakfaat  and  supper  were,  fts  usual,  of  bread  and  butter, 
fried  eggs,  and  coffee. 


'^But  it  is  Lent  t  does  not  Senhora  make  some  little 
abatement  in  her  diet!" 

^Oh !  dear,  no,"  was  the  laughing  answer:  and  then, 
to  save  her  Catholic  reputation  with  heretics,  she  added 
through  her  interpreter,  **  At  least  there  is  very  littU 
difilBrence  in  what  I  eat." 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  when  the  clergy  were 
powerful,  they  looked  narrowly  into  the  habits  of  their 
flocks ;  and  would,  we  were  told  by  a  Portuguese  gentle- 
man, have  visited  with  their  displeasure  any  undue 
excess  during  Lent ;  but  since  the  new  state  of  things, 
the  observances  are  much  less  ri^d ;  and  flesh  and  wioe 
may  now  be  indulged  in  during  Lent  without  the  same 
fear  of  church  censures. 

The  priests,  however,  are  very  strict  in  com- 
pelling their  flock,  at  IcAst  once  a-year,  to  confes- 
sion :  they  huaat  on  every  individual  confessing, 
until  the  sins  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Villa 
Franca,  from  the  first  imtruth  of  the  little  child  to 
the  premeditated  debaucheries  of  the  worn-out  rout^ 
are  safely  locked  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  dozen 
men  who  form  the  spiritual  fathers  of  the  place. 
The  following  specimen  is  perhaps  below  the  ave- 
rage mark  of  the  insular  priesthood : — 

In  our  walk  yesterday  we  were  accosted  by  a  slip-shod 
Friar.  His  dress  did  not  indicate  his  order.  He  wore 
a  dingy  linen  jacket,  reddish-brown  fhstian  trowserSythe 
extremities  of  which  were  tucked  into  the  tops  of  old 
Wellington  boots,  with  a  hat  of  high  antiquity,  now  nap- 
less and  rusty ;  and  his  mouldy-looking  b^ud,  joined 
with  a  moist  oystery  eye  and  a  nose  of  intemperate  ten- 
dency to  red,  called  to  mind  the  Spanish  proverb  that 
^there's  many  an  old  cloak  that  covers  a  good  drinker." 
In  his  sitting-room  were  a  few  books: — a  well-nsed 
Breviary  in  four  volumes,  one  or  two  Latin  prayer-books, 
an  almanac,  and  a  Portuguese  work  on  Christian  mor&k 
On  some  of  the  volumes  was  an  ancient  crop  of  green 
mould  that  had  flourished  for  a  lengtii  of  time  in  perfect 
peace.  A  snufl'-ooloured  cloak  hung  in  flabby  folds  from 
the  same  peg  with  his  hat  and  sea-green  umbrella ;  and 
below  it  a  n^on  flask  of  wine  stood  on  the  floor,  with  a 
goodly  tumbler  to  drink  it  from.  It  had  been  made  by 
his  own  hands  from  the  grapes  raised  in  his  own  garden, 
and  was  the  best  island-wine  I  had  tasted  in  St.  Michaer& 
He  frothed  it  out  from  the  flagon  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and  with  the  expression  of  one  who  loved  good  wine, 
^comme  tut  tout  homme  de  bien."  He  show^  us  every- 
thing in  his  house,  from  his  bacon  and  wine-casks  to  the 
plot  of  flowers  and  sweet-herbs  in  the  comer  of  lus  gar- 
den, and  led  us  even  to  his  bed,  spread  upon  a  mat  on 
the  floor,  which  partook  of  much  of  the  slovenliness  and 
dirt  of  its  owner.  Within  arm's  reach  of  the  pillow  was 
the  plainest,  and  indeed  the  only  proof  of  our  Friar's 
Ungering  attachment  to  the  church,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
London  porter  bottle,  wherein  was  stuck,  until  by  con- 
stant guttering  it  had  glued  and  buttressed  itself  to  the 
neck,  a  stent  fragment  of  one  of  the  solid  wax  tapen 
from  a  neighbouring  altar;  Although  his  abode  was 
destitute  of  comfort  or  neatness,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  no  indication  that  the  abolition  of  his  order  had 
plunged  him  into  poverty. 

He  talked  of  JBngland,— or  rather  of  London,  for  that 
was  his  word  for  (£eat  Britain ;  inquired  with  a  sort  of 
incredulous  expression, — ^like  Miss.  Tabitha  Bramble 
when  she  asked  the  Scottish  lieutenant  if  his  Indian 
squaw  was  a  Presbyterian,— whether  the  English  be- 
lieved in  Jesus  Christ!  in  the  Holy  Spirit!  in  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul!  and  looked  surprised  when  he  wai 
told  that  they  did.  He  asked  if  we  had  confession,  and 
on  the  reply  being  made  ''Yes,  to  God,  not  to  priests,*' 
he  took  his  Breviary,  and  at.  once  referred  to  the  texts 
which  he  considered  confirmatory  of  his  views  of  con- 
fession, and  of  the  authority  of  St.  Peter's  successor. 
His  knowledge  of  England  was  about  as  extensive  as 
oar  ignorance  of  his  native  place. 
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Oax  interview  ended  in  a  stoiiiy  attack  from  the  Friar 
on  the  nnlawftilness  of  marriage  among  English  dei^, 
prononneed  with  amnging  grayitj ;  and  as  the/act  conld 
not  very  well  be  denied,  and  he  appeared  to  slight  St. 
Paul's  comparatiTe  i^proyal  of  the  marriage  state,  we 
Tentaied  good-hnmonredly  to  remind  him  of  the  Catholic 
I^re  in  the  Square,  with  his  pleasant  housekeeper  and 
fSunilf  of  yonng  children ;  and  then  left  him  at  his  door 
to  digest  the  discropancies  between  the  theory  and 
pnetice  of  a  celibate  life  with  priests  of  rigorouB  eon- 
fltitotioiis. 

Dr.  BuIIar,  wherever  he  went,  fonnd  plenty  of 
patients,  who  requited  his  services  with  blessings, 
prayers,  and  the  expression  of  boundless  gratitude. 
These  medical  calls  gave  the  travellers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  houses  of  some  of  the  Morgados, 
which,  considering  the  rank  and  presumed  wealth  of 
the  owners,  appear  much  less  comfortable  than  the 
cottages  of  the  poor.  But  this  privileged  class  also  is 
improving.  Chie  of  the  patients  was  a  nun,  whose 
state  of  single  blessedness,  even  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  her  order,  was  not  very  deplorable. 

Her  rooms  were  ornamented  with  a  multitude  of  small 
images  of  saints,  in  glass  cases  and  glazed  lanterns.  Her 
kbits  are  perhaps  a  specimen  of  those  of  the  middle 
f  lasses  here.  She  rose  as  early  as  six,  took  a  very  light 
meal  at  eight,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  breakfast, 
dined  at  twelve  on  vegetables,  bread,  fish  or  fowl,  with 
wine,  sapped  substantially  on  the  same  kind  of  eatables 
at  eight,  and  went  to  bed  soon  after  the  evening  meal. 
Since  the  nuns  vrere  ejected  from  their  convents  they 
hare  been  pensioned  by  government,  and  those  I  have 
met  with  seem  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances.  She 
was  elderly  and  stout,  by  no  means  coming  up  to  the 
ideal  of  poetasters  and  books  of  beauty. 

Provisions  are  tolerably  cheap,  though  not  in 
great  variety,  the  place  of  meat  being,  as  in  all 
countries  where  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  con- 
dition, supplied  by  poultry.  Bread  appears  dear, 
bat  the  people  in  general  use  Indian  com.  Wages, 
as  stated  above,  are  what  we  consider  low. 

la  January,  the  weather  is  represented  as  like 
an  English  October :  the  mornings  and  evenings 
cold,  but  the  days  fine.  In  March,  the  weather 
had  become  warm  and  genial ;  and  in  April  the 
journalists  began  to  make  long  excursions,  and  to 
craiae  about  from  one  island  to  another.  Their 
setting  out  from  Villa  Franca  gives  one  a  favourable 
idea  of  the  amiable  and  primitive  character  of  the 
people. 

Thomaria  looked  sad  as  she  said  her  last  ^'viva  f  her 
gipsy-fiMed  daughter,  with  a  brown  bantling  in  her  arms, 
taii^  the  child  to  make  its  little  bow ;  a  group  at  the 
bottom  of  the  street  waved  their  hands  with  their  part- 
ing ''rivas^  several  heads  bowed  and  viva'd  from  as 
Bony  baloonies  and  doors ;  the  asses  clattered  over  the 
paTMi  streets,  with  a  sharp  iron  jingle ;  the  good-tem- 
pered nun,  firom  her  wooden  balcony,  gave  a  cordial 
good-b'ye,  and  asked  rapidly  when  we  should  return ; 
others  whom  we  passed,  made  like  inquiries  of  our  hasty 
irirers. 

The  traveUers  were  bound  for  the  town  of  Ribiera 
Grande,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  are 
baths  high  up.  in  the  mountains,  in  the  small 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  baths  were  at 
this  season  a  desert  solitude,  the  huts  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  visiters  being  all  shut  up. 
The  place  seemed  dismal  enough,  until  brightened 
by  the  appearance  of  the  presiding  spirit  of  the 
springs— 


The  merry  soul  herself,  ^o  came  laughing  and  singing 
into  the  room,  dispersing  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  the 
whole  host  of  dismals  with  which  the  place  was  peopled. 
Maria  is  her  name,  varied  according  to  oircumstances, 
and  her  own  imagination,  into  **  Maria  of  the  Caldeiras/* 
''the  Child  of  the  Mountains,"  **  Maria  the  Shepherdess," 
and  other  such  desoriptiveadditions  in  suitable  abundance. 
She  is  quite  a  girl,  a  lively  and  excitable  being,  with 
olive  oomplezion,  quick  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  fine  teeth, 
dressed  after  a  fkshion  of  her  own,  in  a  round  straw  hat, 
lined  with  green  silk,  a  smock  frock  of  printed  cotton, 
(between  a  petticoat  and  shooting  Jacket,)  and  across 
her  shoulders  she  wears  a  white  linen  pocket  like  a  game- 
bag,  wherein  she  carries  the  keys  of  the  baths  and  houses 
of  the  Caldeiras.  She  has  taught  herself  to  play  on  a 
guitar ;  has  an  excellent  ear,  is  a  wonderftil  mimic  both 
of  French  and  English;  and  sang  the  Marseillaise,  as 
she  had  heard  it  ft^m  the  lips  of  a  fiat-throated  English- 
man, as  clcTerly  as  Matthews  could  have  done  it.  She 
said  that  Senhor  Some-one  had  endeayoured  to  persuade 
her  to  go  to  England,  and  try  her  fortune  there ;  but 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  leave  the  Caldeiras,  where, 
with  her  fibther,  she  will  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days. 
She  could  say  a  few  words  of  English ;  and  among  them 
the  emphatic  sentence  which  expressed  her  determina- 
tion never  to  leave  St.  Michael's;  ''N&o  Senhor;  me  no 
go  bode  sheep ;  nao,  Senhor."  She  is  well  fitted  to  be 
a  guide  to  the  beauties  of  the  Caldeiras ;  and  a  more 
willing  or  more  cheerful  one  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  old  father  of  this  lively  lass  has  the  charge 
of  these  solitary  baths^  which  do  not  appear  nearly 
so  inviting  as  ^ose  of  Furnas. 

In  the  voyage  to  Pico  and  Fayal  in  a  Portuguese 
vessel,  the  travellers  saw  more  of  the  character  of 
the  mixed  part  of  the  population  of  the  islands.  The 
town  of  Horta,  (the  depot  for  coal,)  appears  rather 
more  advanced  in  exterior  civilisation  than  Ponta 
Delgada,  the  capital  of  St.  Michael's.  Between 
Horta  and  the  island  of  Pico,  constant  intercourse 
b  kept  up  by  ferry-boats ;  but  each  of  the  islands 
retains  its  own  physiognomy  and  costume,  though 
the  manners  and  customs  are  in  most  points  al- 
most identical.  One  of  the  travellers  scaled  the 
lofty  peaks  of  Pico,  and  he  gives  a  long  and  rather 
interesting  account  of  the  expedition,  which  reached 
even  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  great  crater.  After 
dawn  on  the  second  day,  he  and  his  guides  and 
companions  reached  this  goal,  having,  on  their  as- 
cent, lighted  a  fire  on  the  mountain  side,  and  spent 
the  dark  hours  in  the  open  air.  The  view  from  the 
lofty  cone  of  Pico  was  wide  and  magnificent,  taking 
in  many  of  the  distant  islands  of  the  archipelago. 
The  height  of  Pico  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  6000  to  9000  feet. 

In  sailing  from  Horta,  the  journalists  had  for 
fellow-passengers  two  natives  of  the  island  of  Corvo, 
who  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  were  now  return- 
ing home  to  their  families.  When  their  native 
island  came  in  sight,  these  simple-hearted  islanders 
wept  with  joy.  Their  wives,  children,  and  friends, 
who  were  waiting  for  them,  received  the  lost  men 
in  the  same  vein  of  sad  joyousness  on  their  landing. 
Corvo  is  considered  among  the  poorest  of  tlie 
Azores,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  appear 
much  more  primitive  than  in  St.  Michael's  or 
Fayal.  There  is  truth  and  force  in  the  following 
remarks: — 

If  poverty  means  the  want  of  shoes,  and  mirrors,  and 

oranges,  and  cane-bottomed  chain,  certainly  the  people 

I  can  l^ast  9f  Pon«  of  these,    Their  dingy  clothes,  too, 
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which  are  principally  homMpnn,  giye  them  rather  an 
unwealthy  appearance.  Bat  thej  are  poor  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  other  islanders  are  poor — ^in  wanting  Euro- 
pean luxnries.  **  The  man,"  says  Gobbett,  ^  who,  by  his 
own  and  his  family's  labour,  can  provide  a  sufficiency  of 
food  and  raiment,  and  a  comfortable  dwelling-place,  is 
not  a  poor  man."  They  are  a  hard-workii^  people, 
thrown  Tery  much  on  their  own  resources ;  rear  pigs^ 
poultry,  cows,  and  sheep ;  grow  maize,  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  flax ;  weaye  their  own  garments,  cure  their  own 
bacon ;  and,  as  we  do  in  England,  import  their  wine. 
Grapes,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  abundance  of 
melons,  are  their  luxuries.  Shoes  they  wisely  eschew ; 
no  shoemaker  liyes  at  Gorro ;  and  the  priest  is  the  only 
human  being  there  who  submits  to  such  trammels,  and 
his  antique  buckled  shoes  were,  of  course,  an  importation. 
American  whalers  occasionally  touch  at  Corro  for  pro- 
Tisions,  and,  as  is  usual  with  ships  from  England  and 
America^  they  in  no  way  improve  the  morality  oi  the 
people. 

The  Corvoites  seem  to  be  happy,  contented,  and  indus- 
trious people,  in  good  condition,  strong,  and  well-looking. 
They  are  one  laige  family  of  900,  with  a  priest  fbr  their 
father.  They  all  liye  in  one  village.  The  cottages  are 
built  of  stone,  and  stand  behind  low  stone  walls ; — some 
are  roofed  with  coarse  tiles,  others  are  thatched ;  they 
have  no  glass  windows,  and  all  are  chimneyless.  They 
are  built  in  tiers,  one  above  another  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  the  lanes  between  them  being  narrow,  stony,  and 
steep.  We  walked  into  the  villa^  through  a  small 
wicket-gate,  that  swung  across  the  Une  to  keep  the 
swine  from  trespassing  into  the  fields* 

•        ••••«•  • 

We  passed  on  to  the  house  of  the  chief  person  in  the 
island, — ^the  priest  of  Corvo, — ^the  Reverendissimo  Senhor 
Jofto  Ignacio  Lopez,  Meritissimo  Vigario  na  Ilha  do 
Corvo,  &c.  (as  a  fHend  had  written  in  one  of  his  books,) — 
a  man  whose  plain,  honest,  Wedgewood  day  is  perhaps 
more  happily  tempered  than  the  most  elaborate  speci- 
mens of  porcelain.  His  house  stands  just  outside  the 
village,  and  we  found  him  in  the  yard  before  it.  He 
welcomed  us  as  if  we  had  been  old  friends, — although 
we  brought  no  letter  to  him,  having  heard  that  it  was 
entirely  unnecessary, — shook  us  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  begged  us  to  walk  into  his  house,  wluch  he  said  was 
open  to  us.  All  this  was  done  in  right  sincerity  too. 
The  very  moment  we  entered  the  room,  without  waiting 
for  us  to  unpack  our  own  basket  of  provisions,  or  to  ask 
or  say  anything  more  than  that  we  would  be  seated,  he 
took  a  chair  in  his  hand,  mounted  it,  and  from  a  wooden 
tray  which  swung  aloft,  beyond  the  reach  of  mouse  or 
rat,  he  handed  down  flbrst  one  loaf,  then  another,  of  a 
hoUday  quality,  then  a  cheese,  and  then  another,  begging 
US  to  eat : — 

And,  with  blithe  air  of  open  fellowship, 

Brought  from  his  cupboard  wine  and  stouter  cheer, 

Like  one  who  wonla  be  merry. 

There  were  barrels  on  the  floor,  and  wine-bottles  in 
his  cupboard.  Wine-glasses  he  had  not,  but  he  filled 
some  goodly  tumblers  with  wine,  and  pouring  the  rest 
into  a  white  jug,  drank  it  off  by  way  of  example.  He 
was  a  bulky  man,  of  about  seventy,  six  feet  in  height, 
and  somewhat  bowed  with  years.  His  head  was  bald, 
having  a  few  white  locks  at  the  sides ;  his  eyes  were 
moist  and  dim,  his  features  massive,  and  expressive  of 
quiet  contentment ;  and  every  man  we  met  with  spoke 
well  of  the  good  old  man.  The  boatmen  called  him 
"  the  father  of  the  island,"  and  looked  up  to  him  with 
respect  when  he  spoke  to  them.  The  villagers  who  came 
into  his  room,  seemed  to  regard  him  as  the  patriarch  of 
the  place :  they  bowed  low,  and  kissed  his  hand,  which 
he  held  out  for  the  purpose. 

The  room  in  which  we  sat  was  lighted  by  one  small 
window,  with  two  stone  seats  in  its  recess.  Above  was 
the  rough  boarding  under  the  tiles ;  three  beds  stood  in 
three  comers  of  the  room,  and,  scattered  on  the  floor, 
were  stone  jars,  heavy  chests,  barrels,  stools,  and  crock- 
ery ;  while  a  range  of  book-shelves,  filled  with  volumes 
'  Portuguese  divinity,  empty  bottles,  glasses,  white 


jugs,  and  cups ;  and  a  cupboard  well  fhraished  with  wine- 
bottles,  glasses,  and  aged  corks,  clothed  the  walls.  A 
twisted  glass  cup  for  holy  water,  and  a  dusty  saint  sit- 
ting amidst  artificial  fiowers  in  a  large  glass  lantern,  in- 
dicated his  religion ;  and  his  table-^wers  stored  with 
certain  rare  curiosities, — ^such  as  lucifer  matches,  the 
names  of  his  few  visiters,  and  the  one  Corvo  watch  care- 
fully enclosed,  first  in  its  own  outer  case,  and  afterwards 
in  sundry  linen  bags,  pointed  out  his  riches. 

After  we  had  accepted  the  hospitality  of  Padre  Lopez, 
and  had  arranged  to  sleep  at  his  house,  we  walked 
through  the  villa^.  First  we  came  to  the  cottage  of 
Maurice,  the  elder  of  the  two  lost  men,  who,  having  met 
us  in  the  way,  begged  we  would  come  and  see  his  house. 
It  was  of  one  story,  with  a  flight  of  stone  steps  outside, 
leading  to  the  upper  room ;  was  well  floored  and  dry, 
and  was  divided  from  the  bed-room  by  a  wooden  parti- 
tion, fitted  with  shelves  and  drawers,  which  is  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  cottages  of  Flores  and  Corvo.  At  each 
end  of  the  partition  there  is  an  opening,  usually  covered 
with  a  curtain,  which  leads  to  the  be£  behind.  There 
were  porter  bottles  and  a  few  pieces  of  white  and  co- 
loured crockery- ware  on  the  shelves,  and  a  clothes'-ehest 
and  a  new  chair  in  the  room.  The  place  below  was  a 
sort  of  kitchen  or  outhouse,  where  the  pig  came  in  to 
feed,  and  the  fowls  roosted.  In  it  were  an  oven  for 
baking  bread,  a  hearth  with  smouldering  wood-embers, 
five  or  six  sides  of  well-cured  bacon  hanging  from  a 
beam,  hides  of  oxen  on  the  ground,  a  large  hoe,  a  few 
dirty  baskets,  and  the  water-tubs. 

If  this  be  poverty,  would  that  all  the  work- 
ing men  of  Britain,  who  ought  not  to  be  poor, 
were  but  half  so  well  ofiP  as  Maurice.  The 
Corvoites  are  a  handsome  race,  darker  in  com- 
plexion than  the  natives  of  St.  Michael's,  but  bet- 
ter-featured. The  costume  of  the  women  is  pic- 
turesque. Like  some  of  the  islands  of  Shetland, 
Corvo  is,  in  winter,  cut  off  for  months  together 
from  all  communication  with  the  other  islands. 

Having  visited  Flores  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
islands,  the  travellers  once  more  returned  to  Horta, 
in  Fayal,  in  order  to  find  a  vessel  to  take  them 
hack  to  St.  Michael's.  From  Ponta  Delgada  it  w&s 
their  purpose  to  repair  to  the  baths  of  the  Fomas. 
During  the  summer  months,  they  spent  their  time 
here  much  as  people  usually  do  at  remote  moon- 
tainous  watering-places,  though  their  objects  of 
observation  present  far  greater  novelty.  As  a  spe- 
cimen, we  select  this  sketch : — 

June  12. — While  waiting  for  my  bath  this  morning. 
Da  Costa,  an  old  man  who  attends  at  the  baths,  and 
who,  having  spent  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  his  life  in 
this  valley,  is  still  a  riser  at  four  o'clock,  and  green  in 
his  old  age,  gave  me  some  of  the  gossip  of  the  valley.  I 
forgot  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  a  branch  of  the  old 
Portuguese  family  of  that  name — ^the  oldest,  it  is  said,  in. 
Portii^al — which  traces  in  direct  lineal  descent  from 
Donna  Eva  da  Costa,  who,  according  to  Portuguese 
heralds  and  those  who  quiz  them,  took  her  name  from 
Adam's  Cosia,  or  side.  Da  Costa's  gossip,  or  Pepino's, 
rather,  for  by  reason  of  a  certain  prolixity  of  nose  his 
neighbours  have  nicknamed  him  Pepino  or  Cucumber, 
and  according  to  the  national  love  for  nicknames,  he  is 
more  frequently  called  by  that  name — ^was  about  his 
pastors,  who  seem  neither  "  to  take  nor  point  the  way  to 
heaven,"  but  to  lead,  like  the  rest  of  their  frutemity  in 
the  island,  immoral  lives.  The  result  of  old  Pepino's 
experience  was,  that  generally  speaking,  there  was  not 
so  much  marrying  in  the  Funias  as  when  he  was  a  boy ; 
that  as  for  the  priests,  each  one  was  a  Coelebs  in  search 
of  a  wife,  and  that  the  difiiculty  of  finding  wasjiot  great ; 
that  the  padre  of  the  vUlage  had  one  wife ;  but  that 
the  curate,  like  the  woman  of  Samaria,  had  had  many, 
and  she  that  he  then  had  was  not  his  wife.  He  spoke 
lightly  of  their  habits,  as  if  he  was  not  conscious  of  any 
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impNprietj  in  the  priest  following  the  example  of  his 
neigbtwors ;  could  duly  distinguish  between  the  man  and 
the  office ;  and  took  off  his  carapu9a  with  all  politenees 
to  the  brawny  curate,  who  shortly  afterwards  emerged, 
in  be«Ty  cloak  and  white  napkins,  from  his  luxurious 
warm  bath,  and  mounting  his  ass,  pricked  homeward. 

The  peasants  of  Furnas  are  as  proud  of  their 
^'dley  as  the  Neapolitans  are  of  their  burning 
mountain :  they  will  fight  for  ita  honour,  though 
they  do  not  like  to  exchange  hard  blows. 

Unless,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  society  is  press^ 
ingon  to  some  higher  point  than  it  has  ever  yet  at- 
tained, or  even  soberly  dreamed  of,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  cast  a  longing  look  back  to  those  ^'  good 
old  times''  when  the  Church  of  Rome  petted,  ca- 
ressed, and  amused  the  poor  of  its  flock,  and  while 
it  fleeced  them,  at  least  cheated  them  agreeably, — 
to  cast  a  longing  look  to  times  when  the  manners 
of  England  very  nearly  resembled  those  still  found 
existing  in  such  countries  as  these  islands  in  the 
Atlantic.  There  are  great  evils  in  the  interme- 
diate state.  The  festival  of  Whitsuntide  is  suc- 
ceeded, at  Ponta  Delgada,  by  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  lasts  for  seven  weeks,  and  is  cele- 
brated in  every  parish.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Webster  of  the  United  States,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  very  minute  account  of  St.  MichaeFs : — 

On  each  Sunday,  daring  high  mass,  the  priest  places  a 
mwn  of  siWer  on  the  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  the  hand, 
of  a  peasant  previously  elected  by  the  people.  He  is 
proclaimed  '^  Emperaddr,"  and  is  conducted  to  a  seat 
beoeath  a  canopy,  prepared  for  him  on  one  side  of  the 
church,  where  he  sits  daring  the  remainder  of  the  ser- 
Tice.  On  leaving  the  churoh,  the  crowd  attends  him, 
fctrewing  the  roada  along  which  he  passes  with  flowers, 
&Dd,  in  return,  he  hestows  his  blessings  upon  them  by 
Hourishing  his  consecrated  sceptre. 

*^  It  is  usual  for  the  emperaddr  to  have  his  cottage 
repaired,  painted,  and  white-washed,  if  he  can  afford  it, 
or  decorated  with  branches  of  myrtle  and  flowers,  to 
receive  the  numerous  guests  who  return  with  him  to  the 
church,  to  dance  and  sing  till  late  at  night.  The  crown 
and  sceptre  are  always  deposited  in  the  best  room  in  the 
house,  on  a  salver  of  silver,  and  tapers  are  kept  burning 
aboat  them.  The  dancing  and  singing  are  repeated 
erery  Sunday  STening.  In  every  parish,  there  is  a  rude 
fatone  building  erected  in  the  most  public  road,  the  floor 
of  which  is  elevated  some  feet  from  the  ground  and  an 
open  arch  on  each  side  supports  the  roof.  On  the  last, 
or  seventh  Sunday,  of  this  festival,  the  emperaddr,  early 
ia  the  morning,  takes  his  seat  in  this  ^  theatro,'*  as  it  is 
called ;  a  table  is  placed  before  him,  on  which  are  bread 
and  wine,  and  on  his  right  and  left  are  two  or  three  of 
Ms  particular  friends.  He  remains  here  till  night,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  pious  bring  offerings  of  bread,  wine, 
eggB,  and  poultry,  to  be  blessed  by  him.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  these  is  divided  among  the  donors,  and  the  re- 
mainder distributed  in  the  evening  to  the  poor.  On  the 
sime  day  the  populace  elect  the  emperaddr  for  the  en- 
duing year,  to  whom  the  crown  and  sceptre  are  delivered; 
be  takes  them  home,  and  deposits  them  in  a  room  pre- 
I>ared  for  their  reception.  The  house  of  the"*  emperaddr 
elect  is  open  every  Sunday  till  the  next  festival,  on  which 
he  is  publicly  crowned  and  proclaimed  ;  during  this  time 
it  is  the  weekly  resort  of  all  his  friends  and  acquain- 
tance, who  engage  in  dancing,  singing,  and  various  rustic 
games." 

''The  consummate  worldly  wisdom,"  remarks  Mr. 
BulUr,  **  is  unquestionable  with  which  the  church  of 
Home  adapts  herself  to  popular  habits  and  manners, 
however  various,  making  herself  all  things  to  all  men, 
"^  that  she  may  win  them.  Here  all  the  amusements  of 
the  poor  are  intimately  connected  with  their  religion. 
From  one  end  of  the  year  to  another,  there  is  a  series  of 
religions  processions  and  observances,  embodying,  in  a 


rude  way  enough,  the  gceai  events  in  the  life  of  onr 
Saviour,  or  circumstances,  often  entirely  fabnlous,  in  the 
history  of  saints.  At  one  time,  every  boy  is  armed  with 
a  squirt  to  celebrate  one  event,  or  with  a  hammer  to 
mark  another,  and  now  these  dances  are  going  on  for  a 
couple  of  months  in  remembrance  of  a  tUrd.  Similar 
scenes  were  once  passing  in  England,  the  traces  alone  of 
which  now  exist,  hidden  in  a  few  customs  and  observ- 
ances, whose  origin  is  only  known  to  the  antiquary.  Bnt 
with  all  our  progress  in  riches  and  in  science,  what  re- 
creations are  there  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  that 
large  class,  the  laborious  and  untaught,  who  need  amuse- 
ment, and  will  have  some  kind  or  other  ?  There  are  a 
few  manly  games  for  strong  and  active  young  men ;  and 
for  the  rest,  fain  and  mountebanks,  dancers  on  tight- 
ropes, drinldng-booths,  staUs  of  figs  and  gingerbread, 
travelling  circuses,  locomotive  theatres,  horse-racing, 
with  such  in-door  amusements  as  gin-shops,  beer-shops, 
and  public-house  taps  most  abundantly  supply. 

On  other  festivals,  food  in  considerable  quantities 
and  wine  is  distributed  among  the  poor,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  priests ;  and  not  in  the  sor- 
did and  disgusting  manner  in  which  a  miserable 
dole  is  sometimes  thrown  to  the  degraded  poor  of 
this  "  highly  civilized  country,"  but  with  every 
appliance  which  may  conciliate  the  regard  and  re- 
fine the  feelings  of  the  recipients  of  tlie  boon.  The 
scene  is  not  only  as  little  ofiPensive  and  humiliating 
as  such  distributions  can  be  made,  but  lively  and 
agreeable.  A  temporary  tabernacle  or  chapel  of 
canvass  was  erected  in  the  street,  with  the  usual 
Popish  accessories  of  tapers  and  tinsel  ornaments. 

From  each  comer  of  the  chapel,  which  filled  the  body 
of  the  street,  two  rows  of  tables  stretched  down  each 
side  of  the  foot-pavement,  a  disiance  of  five  hundred 
yards.  The  tables  were  planks  of  deal,  resting  on 
empty  tubs  at  equal  distances  asunder.  In  each  tnb 
branches  of  the  common  yellow  broom  were  stuck ;  and 
the  planks,  as  well  as  the  altar,  were  afterwards  covered 
with  white  linen  cloths^ 

The  table-cloths  having  been  spread,  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  dinner  began.  The  allowance  to  each  person 
consisted  of  five  loaves,  two  pounds  of  raw  beef,  and  a 
pint  of  wine,  in  a  bottle  of  red  pottery  corked  with  a 
bunch  of  fiowers.  At  the  end  of  the  long  line  of  planks, 
the  loaves,  meat,  and  wine  were  handed  out  in  basket- 
fbls  to  about  thirty  basket-bearers.  Each  basket  had 
two  handles,  with  a  man  at  each  handle,  who,  vrith  large 
napkins  tied  round  the  left  arm,  marched  up  the  lane 
between  the  tables.  The  bearers  were  preceded  by  two 
musicians,  dressed  in  coarse  flowing  gowns  of  whity- 
brown  serge,  with  belcher  handkerehiefis  of  glazed  cot- 
ton tied  tightly  over  their  heads,  and  hanging  down 
their  backs.  They  much  resembled  the  grotesque  calico- 
dressed  men,  who  are  occasionally  to  he  seen  carrying 
broad  advertisements  through  the  streets  of  London. 
One  of  these  banged  a  crazy  drum,  and  the  other  shook 
the  empty  hoop  of  a  tambourine.  In  ft*ont  of  the  merry- 
andrew  musicians,  or  hudcyed  with  the  procession,  a 
languid,  knock-kneed  youth,  dressed  like  the  two  musi- 
cians, lounged  along  with  a  fkded  crimson  banner,  on 
which  a  dove  was  embroidered,  to  represent  the  **  Holy 
Spirit."  The  three  chanted  as  they  walked,  in  strong 
nasal  tones,  approaching  almost  to  a  yell ; — 

As3  intoned  to  ass 
Harmonic  twane !  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass ; 
Such  as  from  bellowing  lungs  the  enthusiast  blows; 
High  sounds,  attemperod  to  the  vocal  nose. 

When  the  basket-bearers  were  ready,  ^the  band" 
struck  up,  and  the  procession  proceeded  at  a  leisurely 
pace  to  walk  up  the  lane  in  a  column.  This  was  re- 
peated until  the  whole  tables  were  spread. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  it  was  highly  entertaining 
to  see  our  acting  landlord,  tritou  among  the  minnows. 
On  this  occasion,  besides  a  napkin  on  his  arm  neatly 
fringed  with  lace,  he  bore  a  wand  of  office^  in  the  shape 
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of  three  feet  of  Bugar-cane,  with  which  he  worried  all 
little  boys  who  came  within  his  reach.  Did  an  urchin 
impertinently  peep  into  the  bread-basket,  Thomas  was 
ready  with  his  cane ;  did  a  child  creep  nnder  the  tables 
into  holy  ground, — into  the  lane  set  apart  for  the  car> 
riers, — Thomas's  eyes  immediately  spied  him.  He  was 
evidently  the  great  authority  on  all  the  little  points  of 
Whitsunday  management.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  bustling  along  with  mincing  steps,  turning 
back  to  see  that  the  people  followed,  perspiring,  halloo- 
ing to  some  offender  in  ftont,  patronising  some  inoffen- 
siTe  being  in  the  crowd,  or  petnfying  turbulent  boys. 

^^  Human  nature  is  much  the  same  all  over  the 
world,"  especially  human  nature  in  brief  authority. 

The  joumalistis  are  candid  and  charitable  in  their 
judgment  of  the  Catholics  of  the  Azores,  belieying 
them  sincere  and  undoubting  in  their  faith,  what- 
ever its  errors  may  be,  and  punctual  and  serious 
in  the  observances  which  it  enjoins.  *^  Some  Pro- 
testants," one  of  them  remarks,  ^^have  told  me 
they  are  formalists,  .  .  .  Unhappily  any  form 
of  religion,  even  the  simplest,  may  be  maAe/ormal; 
and  men  may  rely  on  doctrines  as  firmly  as  on  the 
merest  ritual  observances." 

In  the  end  of  July,  the  Invalid  and  his  compa- 
nion finally  left  St.  Michael's  for  Lisbon  in  a  large 
Portuguese  trader.  Some  of  the  reflections  to  which 
the  objects  which  they  saw  in  this  foreign  vessel 
gave  rise,  carry  a  deep  moral,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  those  who  desire  to  see  England's  prospe- 
rity increase  on  the  only  sure  foundation — extended 
commerce,  the  free  markets  of  the  whole  world. 
The  Journalist  states: — 

I  am  more  impressed  with  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
England  since  I  left  it ;  but  I  am  less  surprised  at  them. 
The  compass  of  this  Portuguese  vessel  was  made  at 
Wapping ;  the  quadrant  in  Holbom ;  the  knives  are 
stamped  ^ sheer  steel;"  the  bell  for  the  watch,  and  the 
iron  of  the  windlass,  are  firom  an  English  foundry ;  the 
captain  uses  an  English  watch,  and  calculates  by  John 
Hamilton  Moore's  '*  Seaman's  complete  daily  assistant ;" 
"Sailmaker"  is  stamped  on  one  of  the  sails,  and  the 
passengers  are  dressed  in  Manchester  prints  or  Leeds 
cloth.  Everywhere  it  is  the  same;  you  meet  in  the 
solitary  mountain  paths  of  these  almost  unknown  islands 
a  pedlar  with  two  square  boxes  slung  on  each  side  of  his 
ass,  and  see  him  in  the  villages  tempting  the  women  vrith 
the  bright  handkerchiefs  and  gay  prints  from  Manchester. 
In  the  obscurest  village  the  neat  blue-paper  needle-case 
f^om  Birmingham  hangs  from  a  string  at  a  cottage  door- 
way, to  tell  that  English  needles  are  sold  withm  ;  and 
in  crossing  in  an  open  boat  between  two  of  the  remotest 
islands,  Flores  and  Corvo,  an  English  sailmaker's  name 

and  residence  were  printed  legibly  on  the  sail.     Y 

tells  me  that  the  other  evening  he  had  just  landed  in  a 
fishing  hamlet, — tk  lonely  place  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
ravine  which  parts  two  gloomy  mountain  ridges, — ^when 
}iis  reveries  were  disturbed  by  a  fellow-passenger,  who 
having  caught  sight  of  some  village  girls,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, ^Look,  those  are  all  my  prints  I" 

Lisbon,  Cintra,  Mafra,  and  the  other  remarkable 
places  in  that  neighbourhood,  are  too  well  known 
to  detain  us;  nor  need  we  be  arrested  even  by  Mr. 
Beckford's  fairy  palace  of  Montserrat,  now  lying, 
it  is  aptly  said,  ^  like  the  broken  toy  of  a  spoiled 
child  of  fortune."  Byron,  as  a  young  man,  fitly 
moralised  on  these  ruins,  and  pointed  his  moral  by 
a  just  reflection  on  the  mistaken  way  in  which  the 
possessor  had  sought  happiness;  and  then  ^^the 
poet  went  his  way,  and  in  a  few  years  did  the 
same."  But  if  Lisbon  and  Cintra  are  become  stale 
and  unprofitable,  the  young  Queen  of  Portugal 


remains  an  object  of  gi'eat  interest  to  her  allieg ; 
and  of  her  we  have  this  passing  but  satisfiftctoiy 
glimpse: — 

Cintra,  Thursday,  August  8. — In  passing  the  palace 
this  morning,  two  small  open  ejuriages,  drawn  by  four 
mules,  and  preceded  by  two  outriders,  drove  mto  the 
yard,  the  first  of  which  contained  the  Qneen  of  Portugal 
and  her  husband.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg,  who,  hj 
the  birth  of  a  prince,  has  acquired  the  right  of  being 
styled  King  of  Portugal ;  the  second,  his  father  and  some 
other  relatives,  who  are  visiting  the  Ck>urt.  I  wafted 
into  the  court-yard  to  see  the  queen  alight.  No  atten- 
dants from  the  palace  were  waiting  for  her,  but  the  king 
gave  her  his  arm  up  the  steps.  &fore  I  saw  her  face, 
and  recognised  her  as  the  queen,  I  thought  she  was  a 
woman  of  that  age  which  is  so  vrell  defined  by  the  three 
short  words,  ''fat,  £ur,  and  forty,"  but  her  fkoe,  whidi 
is  both  fat  and  &ir,  undeceived  me,  and  proved  her  to 
be  still  quite  young.  Her  expression  was  good-tem- 
pered ;  she  was  very  plainly  dressed  in  an  unadoined 
straw  bonnet  and  light  silk  pelisse,  of  becoming  colours, 
and  looked  quiet  but  unqueen-like.  The  king,  a  tall, 
gracefiil  young  man,  with  light  Grerman  bair,healthj 
juvenile  colour,  and  long  legs,  reminds  you  of  a  prepos- 
sessing young  Englishman  leaving  Eton  for  college.  He 
is  said  to  be  very  devoted  to  his  queen,  and  to  mix  bnt 
little  with  the  Portuguese  nobles.  There  was  notiiing 
in  the  carriages,  mules,  attendants,  or  principal  person- 
ages, which  marked  their  rank  ;  everything  was  plain, 
private,  and  slovenly ;  and  I  am  told  Uiat  it  is  the  habit 
of  the  queen  to  omit  ceremony,  and  to  be  much  Been.  Is 
this  wise  in  the  present  day  ?  ^  That  was  a  safe  replj  of 
a  Spanish  minister  to  the  king. — ^''Omit  this  affair ;  it  is 
but  a  ceremony."  *^  A  ceremony  I  why.  Sire,  yon  ue 
yourself  a  ceremony." 

The  travellers,  after  visiting  Mafra,  and  witness- 
ing a  bull  '%ht,  which,  as  here  described,  most  be  a 
very  exciting  spectacle,  came  to  London  by  steam. 
In  an  Appendix,  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  of 
St.  Michael's  for  invalids,  and  especially  for  those 
labouring  under  incipient  pulmonary  affections, 
is  fully  discussed.  There  is  also  a  complete  ana- 
lysis of  the  waters  of  the  hot-baths  of  the  Furnas, 
with  many  useful  observations,  and  information 
valuable  to  persons  who  mean  to  visit  the  Azores. 
These  islands  are  not  unlikely,  we  imagine,  to  ob- 
tain, even  through  the  agency  of  these  volumes, 
an  accession  of  visiters,  English  and  American.  In 
this  Appendix,  we  prize  above  everything,  the  sen- 
uble  remarks  on  the  thoughtless  or  selfi^  cruelty, 
BO  often  practised,  of  sending  abroad  individuals,  far 
gone  in  consumption,  to  suffer,  pine,  and  die  in  exile ; 
by  this  means  not  only  hastening  their  days,  but 
subjecting  them  to  discomfort,  suffering,  and  priva- 
tion, which  persona  in  robust  health  could  not  easily 
encounter.  In  the  early  stages  of  consumption, 
judicious  change  of  climate,  a  long  voyage,  and  a 
protracted  residence  in  a  favourable  locality  may 
be  of  much  advantage;  but  as  to  ten  in  every 
twenty  of  those  sent  away — ^in  the  name  of  common 
sense  and  common  humanity,  suffer  the  doomed 
victims  to  die  at  home  in  peace ! 

We  now  take  leave  of  tiiiis  lively  and  agreeable 
narrative,  grateful  to  the  intelligent  authors  for 
the  information  and  entertainment  they  have  af- 
forded to  us,  and  all  who  love  leisurely  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  best  pleasures  of  foreign  travel  by  their  own 
snug  firesides.  Such  travellers  bring  us  the  best 
foreign  luxuries  procurable.  In  extending  our 
knowledge  of  our  kind,  they  cnlai^  our  love  and 
charity. 
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Letter  I. 

VieMtOy 

AxoTBEB  week  will  see  me  on  my  way  to  the 
Lower  Danube ;  what  then  can  I  write  you  on  the 
external  features  of  this  city,  that  has  not  been 
Slid  a  hundred  times  before  1  Why  tell  you  that 
the  Prater  is  as  verdant  as  ever — that  in  other 
capitals  you  lounge  in  a  dusty  park,  but  that  in 
Old  Yindabona  you  plunge  from  a  stirring  suburb 
into  the  recesses  of  a  yast  forest, — ^that  Domaiers, 
the  Bim  and  the  Sperl  re-echo  the  dulcet  hilarity 
of  Strauss  and  the  long-drawn  impassioned  breath- 
ings of  Lanner  ?  Yet,  as  you  insist  on  a  leaf  of 
mjr  scrap-book,  here  goes. 


The  heterogeneousness  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Paris  b  from  the  influx  of  foreigners : 
bat  the  odd  mixture  of  Grerman,  Italian,  Slavo- 
nie,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  races  in 
Vienna,  is  alinost  all  generated  within  the  limits 
of  the  monarchy.  Masses,  rubbing  against  each 
other,  get  their  asperities  smoothed  in  the  contact ; 
bat  the  characteristics  of  various  nationalities  re- 
main in  Vienna  in  tolerable  strength,  and  do  not 
seem  likely  soon  to  disappear  by  any  process  of 
attrition.  There  goes  the  Grerman — ^honest,  good- 
natured  and  laborious;  the  Hungarian — ^proud, 
insolent,  lazy,  hospitable,  generous,  and  sincere ; 
and  the  plausible  Slovack — his  eye  twinkling  with 
the  prospect  of  seizing,  by  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  what  others  attain  by  slower  means. 

How  curious,  again,  is  the  meeting  of  nations 
that  labour  and  enjoy !  In  Paris  the  Germans 
and  the  Eng^liah  are  more  numerous  than  any 
other  foreigners.  The  former  toil,  drudge,  save 
their  Httles  to  make  a  mickle.  The  latter,  what- 
ever they  may  be  at  home,  are  in  Paris  gene- 
rally loungers  and  consumers  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  Hungarian's  errand  in  Vienna  is 
to  spend  money :  the  Italian's  to  make  it.  The 
HuDgarian  you  meet  at  Mr.  A.  B.'s  is  one  of  the 
squirearchy  of  his  country,  whose  name  is  legion  ; 
or  a  mlHtary  man,  whiling  away  his  furlough 
amid  the  excitements  of  a  gay  capital.  The  Ita- 
lian you  meet  at  Mr.  C.  D.'s  is  a  painter,  a  sculp- 
tor, a  musician,  or  an  employ^ ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  an  idle  man  among  the 
twenty  thousand  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who 
inhabit  the  metropolis. 

The  Hungarian  nobility  of  the  higher  class  are, 
in  appearance  and  habits,  completely  identified 
with  their  Grerman  brethren ;  but  it  is  in  the 
middle  nobility  that  we  recognise  the  swarthy 
complexion,  the  haughty  air,  and  features  more  or 
less  of  a  Mongolian  cast.  The  Hungarians  and 
native  Germans  are  mutually  proud  of  each  other, 
and  mutually  dislike  each  other.  I  never  knew  a 
Hungarian  who  was  not  in  his  heart  pleased  with 
the  idea,  that  the  King  of  Hungary  was  also  an 
emperor,  whose  lands,  broad  and  wide,  occupied 
fio  large  a  space  in  the  map  of  Europe ;  and  I 
never  knew  an  Austrian  proper  who  was  not  proud 
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of  Hungary  and  the  Hungarians,  in  spite  of  al 
their  defects ;  but  he  characterizes  their  hauteur 
as  Dummstalz ;  and  on  going  into  Hungary  finds 
himself  contemptuously  designated  as  a  Schwabe. 

The  Hungarian  of  the  above  description  herds 
with  his  fellow-oountiymen,  and  preserves  to  the 
end  of  his  stay  his  character  of  foreigner :  visits 
assiduously  places  of  public  resort ;  preferring  the 
theatre  and  ball-room  to  the '  museum  or  picture- 
gallery,  and,  as  the  French  say,  mene  une  vie  de 
CafL  His  money  done,  he  is  soon  on  the  road  for 
his  own  gespanuschaft,  as  the  citizens  of  Vienna 
will  ever  be  shy  of  giving  credit  to  Hungarians 
until  still  more  sweeping  reforms  in  the  laws  af- 
fecting Hungarian  property  take  place. 

Of  all  men  living  in  Vienna  the  Bohemians 
carry  ofi^  the  palm  for  acuteness  and  ingenuity. 
The  relation  of  Bohemia  to  the  Austrian  Ehnpire 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Scotland  to  the 
Colonies  of  Britain  in  the  supply  of  mariners  to 
the  Vessel  of  State.  The  population  of  Bohemia 
is  a  ninth  part  of  that  of  the  whole  empire ;  but  I 
dare  say  that  a  fourth  of  the  bureaucracy  of  Aus- 
tria is  Bohemian.  To  account  for  this  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  great  number  of  men 
of  sharp  intellect,  good  education,  and  scanty  for- 
tune, that  annually  leave  that  country. 

The  population  of  Scotland  is  about  a  ninth  of 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Scot  is  well 
educated.  He  has  less  loose  cash  than  his  brother 
John  Bull ;  and,  consequently,  prefers  the  sweets 
of  ofiice  to  the  costly  incense  of  the  hustings  and 
the  senate  ;  and  from  his  love  of  travel,  and  his 
aptitude  for  research  in  foreign  countries,  is  well 
suited  for  distant  employments.  How  few  (com- 
paratively speaking)  of  those  who  have  made 
themselves  illustrious  in  the  Imperial  Parliament^ 
from  the  days  of  Bolingbroke  to  our  own,  have 
come  from  the  north  of  the  Tweed  ; .  but  how  the 
Malcolms,  the  Elphinstones,  the  Munroes,  and  the 
Bumes'  crowd  the  records  of  Indian  Statesman- 
ship! 

Napoleon  is  represented  to  have  said  that  the 
controlling  political  power  in  Austria  lay  not 
in  the  Emperor,  but  in  thirty  or  forty  great 
nobles.  If  such  was  his  view,  we  must  consider 
it  erroneous.  The  power  that  controls  the  political 
tendencies  of  Austria  is  that  of  the  utoM  of ,  the 
hureaucr€Ky;  and  the  minister  that  best  conciliates 
this  element,  supposing  him  not  to  be  disagreeable 
to  the  sovereign,  will  have  the  securest  tenure  of 
power.  Consequently,  looking  at  the  proportion 
of  Bohemian  to  other  employes  in  the  departments 
of  public  service,  the  influence  exercised  by  this 
singularly  sagacious  people  over  the  destinies  of 
the  monarchy  may  be  duly  appreciated. 

The  Bohemians  cultivate  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  ;  are  excellent  soldiers  and  politicians  ;  inso- 
lent to  their  inferiors  and  fond  of  booing  to  their 
superiors.  In  one  quality,  however,  they  are,  in 
common  with  other  Slavonic  races,  deficient,  viz. 
sincerity  and  straightforwardness.  An  anecdote 
is  related,  illustrative  of  the  slyness  of  the  Bohe* 
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mian  as  compared  with  the  simple  honesty  of  the 
Gennan,  and  the  candid  unsorupulousness  of  the 
Hungarian.  During  the  late  war,  three  soldiers, 
df  each  of  these  three  nations,  met  in  the  par* 
lour  of  a  Frenoh  inn,  orer  the  ohimney-piece 
of  which  hung  a  watch.  When  they  had  gone, 
the  Qerman  said,  '*  That  is  a  good  watch,  I  wiak  I 
had  bougM  W*  ''I  am  sony  I  did  not  tai^  it," 
said  the  Hungarian.  **  I  have  it  in  my  pocket," 
said  the  Bohemian« 

The  Academy  of  Oriental  Languages^  which 
was  founded  hy  Maria  Teresa,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  institutions  in 
Vienna.  Austria  had  long  home  the  hmnt  of 
Ottoman  warfare,  and  had  suooesafully  rolled 
hack  the  tide  of  Islam  ambition,  destined  nerer 
more  to  menace  Christendom.  She  had  felt  the 
great  inconvenience  of  haying  Raya  interpreters  at 
Qi9  Intemunciatura  at  Constantinople,  who,  eren 
Admitting  their  honesty,  could  not  be  expected  to 
dd  their  duty  with  that  independence  and  fearless- 
ness as  to  consequences,  which  exigencies  ofteii 
demand  in  dealing  with  an  arbitrary  or  ootrupt 
Divan,  in  consequence  of  their  being  subjects  of 
ihe  Porte,  and,  of  course,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Xi<»c&l  Government. 

This  Institution  has  fully  answered  the  purpose 
ilitended,  and  has  sent  forth  a  long  and  brilliant 
list  of  orientalists,  who  have  not  only  rendered 
the  position  of  the  Intemunciatura  an  independent 
ote,  but  several  of  whom^  with  Von  Hammer  at 
their  head,  have  cultivated  the  flowers  of  Osmanli 
literature  with  the  most  distingtiished  success. 
The  academical  course  lasts  Ave  years.  At  the 
hted  of  the  Institution  is  a  director,  assisted  by 
two  prefects,  who  are  also  professors— three  pro* 
f^ssors  and  four  teachers ;  and  the  objects  of  in- 
stmction  are  as  follows : — Through  all  the  five 
years,  religious  knowledge,  the  French  and  Turk^ 
ish  languages,  drawing,  dancing,  and  writing  $  in 
addition  to  which  they  are  taught,  during  the  first 
yeftr,  philosophy  and  mathematics ;  during  the 
tkdeond  year,  natural  philosophy  and  history  ;  dur^ 
ing  the  third  year,  international  law,  Arabic  and 
hlstofy  \  during  the  fifth,  statistics,  political  know- 
ledge, i^^  constitution  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
Italian,  Modem  Greek,  Aitebic,  Persian,  and  riding. 

This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  political  institution, 
Mid  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Chancery  of 
State  in  Vienna.  Young  men  that  distinguish 
themselves  are  sent  to  the  Intemunciatura  at  Con* 
ftiantinople  as  S^a^  Jtno^  or,  as  the  French 
call  ihem,  j&imss  ds  lan^y  where  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring,  in  addition  to  a  finish  in 
the  lauguages,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
character  and  institutions  of  orientals  ;  and  from 
this  body  of  students  are  recmited  the  consuls  and 
interpreten  throughout  the  £)ast,  as  well  as  the 
attaches  to  the  Intemunciatura  at  Constantinople 
and  the  Chancery  of  State  in  Vienna.  The  most 
active  share  in  the  affaire  of  Turkey  has  latterly 
been  taken  by  Bairon  Testa,  and  M.  Honsard.  The 
former  is  now  first  interpreter  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  latter  is  Aulic  Counsellor,  attached  to  the 
Chancery  of  State»  and  was  interpreter  to  the 


Emperor  (Hof  Dalmetscher)  during  the  temporary 
retirement  of  Baron  von  Hammer. 

It  is  really  remarkable  that,  seeing  what  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  Russia  do  in  this  respect,  England 
should  possess  (as  regards  the  Turkish  Empire) 
no  institution  of  the  above  description.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  deny  that,  as  moral  schools,  our  Eng- 
lish universities  are  entitled  to  rank  very  high; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  although  the  govern- 
ment of  a  large  portion  of  the  globe  faUs  to  the 
lot  of  the  Engli^  aristocracy,  and  although  the 
diplomacy  of  England  often  is,  and  always  ought 
to  be,  preponderating,— the  acquisition  of  those 
branches  of  technical  knowledge  (if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself)  which  are  most  essential  to  a  politi-* 
cian,  should  not  begin  until  the  studies  of  the 
university  are  abandoned. 

Three  centuries  ago,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  was  the  most  essential  part  of  education ; 
for  these  languages  were  the  keys  to  almost  all  the 
polite  literature  then  in  existence  ;  and  the  former 
in  particttlai",  was  the  language  of  the  theologian, 
the  politician,  and  the  man  of  science.  But  now 
that  England,  Italy,  Germany,  Frenoe,  and  Spain, 
each  possesses  a  noble  native  Uterature ;  and  now 
that  England  has  vital  interests  at  stake  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  it  certainly  seems  to  be  a  crack- 
breined  system  to  prefer  the  study  of  two  deed 
languages;  ay,  and  more  crack-brained  still, the 
study  of  tiie  prosody  of  two  dead  languages,  to 
that  of  those  now  In  all  the  vigour  of  existence. 

In  calling  attention  to  what  Austria  has  done 
in  this  respect,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  ef- 
forts of  our  great  oriental  rival,  Russia ;  and  a 
little  illustration  of  her  perseverance,  and  the  wise 
lifaserality  she  displays  in  the  education  of  those 
she  sends  to  the  East,  would  better  become  our 
publicists  than  a  Niagara  of  frothy  declamation. 

It  is  now  some  twenty  summon  since  Count 
Nesselrode  founded  the  Academy  of  Oriental 
Languages  of  St  Petenburg,  upon  the  model  of 
that  in  Vienna,  as  far  as  regards  the  course  of 
study :  the  regulations  as  to  entrance  being  less 
restrictive.  Its  success  has  given  birth  to  an  affili- 
ated institution  in  Odessa.  Persian  was,  during 
the  first  year  of  its  rise,  most  attended  to,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  wants  of  the  civil  and  military 
services  in  Georgia  and  the  Transcaucasian  pro- 
vinces, and,  subsequently,  from  its  being  as  it 
were,  the  IAn(^  Franca  of  Central  Asia ;  and 
lastly,  but  not  least,  from  Turkish  being  so  ex- 
tensively recruited  from  that  language.  Every 
opportunity  was  given  for  familiar  intercourse; 
and  the  pupils  might  be  said  to  have  lived  with 
Peraians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  learned 
and  celebrated  Meerza  Jafar  Toptschibascheif.  As 
to  the  Arabic  language,  the  grand  source  and  re- 
souree  of  all  oriental  x«ligion  and  science  of  the 
Islam  regime,  let  the  following  circumstance  prove 
that  the  importance  of  cultivating  it,  not  only  for 
itself,  but  tor  the  large  space  it  occupies  in  the 
Persian  language,  and  still  larger  m  the  Turkish, 
is  fully  appreciated  at  St  Petereburg. 

A  son  of  M.  de  Fr&hn,  the  oriental  academician, 
was  secretary  to  the  Russian  Mission  in  Egypt, 
and  at  Cairo  studied  under  Sheik  Mohammed  ben 
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Sud  ben  Snlejnan  Aytd  tL  Tantowy,  who  wm» 
even  in  the  Moflque  of  £1  Aphar,  considered  an 
oracle  of  learning,  and,  without  exception,  the 
greatest  master  of  the  Arabic  language  in  the 
greatest  seat  of  Arabie  literature.  Young  Frflhn 
being  compelled  to  return  to  Russia  on  account  of 
his  health,  stated  the  qualifications  of  the  Sheik 
to  his  father ;  who  applied  to  Count  Nesselrode, 
and  out  came  an  imperial  rescript,  empowering 
Count  Modem,  the  Consul-general  in  "Egyipiy  im- 
mediately to  ofier  Sheik  Mohammed  a  handsome 
salary  for  life,  and  the  payment  of  all  expenses  to 
St.  Peteisburg,  where  he  now  is  attached  to  the 
Arabic  Department  of  the  Academy  of  Oriental 
Languages. 

Not  only  for  a  political,  but  also  for  a  commer- 
cial career  have  these  studies  been  considered 
requisite ;  of  whioh  we  have  a  striking  proof  in 
the  &ct  that,  in  1889,  the  Emperor  caused  six 
places  to  be  opened  in  the  Oriental  Academy  of 
Odessa,  for  young  men  who  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  Oriental  Academy  of  Taganrog.  They  are 
io  be  dothed,  fed,  and  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

Now,  when  are  we  to  see  a  beginning  of  some- 
thing of  this  kind  in  England  ?  No  doubt  that 
a  Ukase  is  more  easy  of  attainment  than  a  Vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Between  the  salutary 
control  exercised  over  the  public  expenditure, 
the  clamours  of  those  hungry  for  place,  and  the 
fierceness  of  opposing  fictions,  this  most  import- 
ant branch  of  public  education  is  wof  uUy  n^lected. 
The  necessity  of  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
must,  however,  foroe  itsJf  upon  the  attention  of 
the  govemmant  and  the  country.  The  first  care 
ought  to  be  to  procure  a  body  of  men  as  interpre- 
ters, attache,  and  consuls.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  bursaries  for  young  merchants.  Commerce 
may  salely  be  left  to  take  care  of  herself,  as  the 
great  faiereaae  in  our  Turkish  and  Central  Asian 
trade  clearly  proves. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  misconceptions  of  French 
and  German  writers  on  this  subject,  who  never 
tew  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  policy  of  a 
government  and  the  efforts  of  individual  mer> 
ehants,  and  seem  never  able  to  learn  that  '^all  that 
commerce  tenants  is  to  be  let  alone."  We  have 
just  been  reading  in  the  Augsburg  Oaaette,  an 
article  whioh  bears  the  weU-'known  mark  of  H. 
Heine,  containing  a  forious  attaok  against  Eng- 
land for  attempting  to  grasp  tha  mtmopofy  of  the 
trade  of  Syria;  and  then  follows  PQckler  Muskau, 
the  prince  of  battered  beaux  and  H-drnmiU  j0mm 
AoiwMi,  who  thinks  to  requite  the  drubbings  of 
our  insular  reviewers  by  declaring  that  the  ^oom- 
merdal  tyranny  of  England  is  mote  oppressive 
than  ^e  military  tyranny  of  Napdeon  ever 
was"! 


Letter  II. 

JPoMCiosa, '  ■■  ■"  ■    ' ' ' 

The  Hom  of  the  Danube  have  been  so  amply 

described  that  I  pass  them  in  silence.    You  are 

by  this  time  pretty  well  aware,  that  Pesth  has  a 

pleasant  casino ;  that  Feterwardein  is  the  Gibraltar 


of  Hungary;  and  that  DeuiirCapnistheTurkidi 
for  Iron  Gate.  Come,  then,  with  me  to  the  nooks 
and  comers,  and  we  may,  at  some  future  time,  find 
our  way  to  the  eaiuber  wiU  of  the  Frusca  Gk>ra. 

Cast  your  eye  upon  the  map  of  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  and  you  will  find  Pancsova  situated  on  iti 
left  bank,  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the  Save. 
Having  been  roaming  in  the  Banat,  this  plaoe^ 
with  its  umbrageous  trees  and  the  Servian  moun* 
tains  across  the  river  filling  up  the  background, 
seems  to  me  delightful,  compared  with  the  pinquid. 
tameness  of  the  country  I  have  left. 

I  am  on  the  confines  of  Turkey ;  but  the  order 
of  civilisation  seems  inverted.  I  was  amused  with 
the  nomade  features  of  Hungary,  and  jolted  to  death 
on  their  so-called  roads,  for  which  nothing  but  the 
unbounded  hospitality  and  kindness  of  its  inhabi- 
tants can  atone.  I  found  the  Banat,  whioh  was 
for  some  time  under  the  improving  government  of 
Maria  Teresa,  better  than  Hungary,  and  the  mili- 
tary frontiers  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  Banat* 

Pancsova  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns  on  the  mill* 
tary  Antlers.  The  town-hall  is  a  newly  built^ 
large^  and  handsome  edifice ;  and  the  best  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  place  is,  that  many  houees 
are  in  course  of  construction,  some  of  them  in  th* 
Palladian  style  of  architecture,  and  with  a  very 
fair  quantity  of  well-distributed  ornament.  Al* 
most  all  new  buildings  in  Hungary  are  in  thia 
style ;  because  a  run  over  to  Venice  or  Vioenaa  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  student ;  whereas  tht 
formation  of  the  taste  upon  the  models  of  Greeiatt 
architecture  to  be  found  in  more  remote  dties,  ii 
not  easily  attainable  by  the  majority  of  young  mea 
who  devote  themselves  to  this  career. 

The  late  General  of  this  town  and  district  died 
of  a  surfeit  of  Morrison's  pills.  The  oonsumptioa 
of  these  drugs  almost  surpasses  belief.  There  ia 
scarcely  a  sickly  or  hypochondriac  person  from  the 
Hill  of  Presbuig  to  the  Iron  Gates  who  haa  not 
swallowed  large  quantities  of  them ;  and  as  the  ad« 
vertisements  state  that  too  many  of  them  cannot 
be  taken,  some  persons  have,  from  first  to  last» 
swallowed  a  couple  of  thousands.  Being  eurioua 
to  know  the  cause  of  this  extensive  coninimptien^ 
I  asked  an  anti-Morrisonian  for  an  explanatbn : 
^  Why,"  said  he,  '^  you  must  know  that  the  Ang^ 
mania  is  nowhere  stronger  than  in  Hungary* 
Whatever  comes  from  England,  many  of  us  think, 
must  needs  be  perfeet.  Dr.  Morrison  is  indebted 
to  his  high  office  for  the  immense  sale  of  his  pills* 
People  say,  the  government  would  not  have  ap« 
pointed  him  to  so  responsible  a  situation  as  Presi- 
dent  of  the  British  College  if  his  medical  talenti 
had  not  been  of  a  high  order."  On  hearing  this, 
I  fell  a-laughing ;  and  a  pro-Morrisonian,  desironi 
of  throwing  some  more  light  on  the  subject,  stated^ 
that  the  government  did  notappointsnchofficers,  and 
appealed  to  me^  asking,  whether  the  said  function- 
ary was  not  elected  by,  and  in  the  enjoyment  o^ 
the  confidence  of  the  Vacuity  at  large.  This  mia« 
conception  renewed  my  merriment,  and  I  loot  no 
time  in  explaining  that  the  British  College  of 
Health  and  the  Britiah  College  of  Phyrioians  were 
not  identical. 
Outside  of  the  town  of  Pancsovi^  is  a  noble  grove 
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of  forest  treesy  a  proof  of  the  great  depth  of  the 
alluvial  soil  here.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the 
Banat,  trees  g;rowwellforfifteeny  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five  years,  and  then  die  away.  The  cause  of  this 
is,  that  the  earth,  although  rich,  is  only  from  three 
to  six  feet  thick,  with  sand  or  cold  clay  helow. 
Geologists  say,  that  all  lower  Hungary  was  formerly 
a  sea  or  lake ;  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  descend  to 
the  suhstratum,  in  which  they  can  find  no  nourish- 
ment, rottenness  appears  on  the  top  branches,  and 
gradually  descends. 


Letter  III. 

SemUfty — - 

The  road  between  Pancsova  and  Semlin  goes 
over  a  tract  of  country  which  appeared  to  be  pe- 
riodically under  water ;  and  the  keeper  of  one  of 
the  wooden  guard-houses,  which  are  built  upon  lofty 
piles,  assured  me  that  in  winter  he  could  get  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  only  by  means  of  a  boat. 
Half  an  hour  before  sunset  I  arrived  at  the  station- 
house  on  the  Danube,  opposite  Semlin. 

What  a  peculiar  and  refreshing  enjoyment  there 
is  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour's  gaze  upon  a  mass 
of  water,  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  rushing  rapidly 
along.  I  can  well  conceive  the  joy  expressed  by 
many  old  travellers  on  arriving  at  the  bank  of  some 
mighty  storied  stream,  where  the  pleasures  of  as- 
sociation were  enhanced  by  those  derivable  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  grandest  natural  feature 
of  a  champagne  country.  Long  before  coming 
here,  how  often,  on  looking  at  the  map  of  the  south- 
east of  Europe,  have  my  eyes  been  fascinated  by 
this  confluence  of  waters.  The  Danube,  to  which 
the  Drave  and  the  Theiss  have  already  paid  their 
ample  tribute,  here  mingles  with  the  Save,  and 
becomes  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude. 

As  I  jumped  into  the  boat  that  was  to  bear  me 
across,  I  gave  full  swing  to  my  feelings  on  the  occa- 
sion. '*  Here,"  I  exclaimed  to  myself,  '^  is  the  meet- 
ing of  waters  from  the  Carpathians,  the  Alps,  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  black  peaks  of 
the  Balkan.    What  a  mighty  scope  for  commercial 
enterprise  through  the  agency  of  steam !    Away, 
then,  with  unnecessary  restrictions!  away  with 
the  patents  and  privileges  of  steam-navigation 
companies,  who  take  half  an  age  to  learn  that  two 
and  two  do  not  make  four  in  the  arithmetic. of 
tariffs."    My  e3res  here  caught  the  battlements  and 
minarets  of  Belgrade,  gilded  by  the  setting  sun. 
QrUarantine,  too,  comes  in  with  its  interruptions  to 
trade.    "  What !"  exclaims  some  one,  "  would  you 
infect  us  with  plague  1"    *^  No  ;  annihilate,  extir- 
pate the  plague  by  the  purification  of  streets  and 
houses,  and  other  sanatory  measures ;  but  not  by 
quarantine ;  or  if  you  have  a  quarantine  at  all,  a 
few  days'  purgatory  are  quite  sufficient.  Your  mode 
of  treating  the  plague  is  short-sighted  and  selfish. 
It  is  just  as  if  a  town  were  on  fire,  and  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  extinguish  it,  an  inhabitant  were  to  run 
away,  and  say,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  save  myself." 
Austria,  notwithstanding  her  vis  ineriUBy  is  still 
in  advance  of  France  and  Russia  in  these  respects. 
Next  to  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  the  blood- 
less triumphs  of  Briti^  commerce,  and  the  multi- 


plication of  the  means  of  intercourse  at  home  by 
railroads,  and  abroad  by  ocean  and  river  steam 
navigation,  no  subject  affords  scope  for  more  in- 
teresting reflection  than  the  opening  and  extension 
of  commerce  on  the  dark  rolling  Danube  by  the 
same  potent  means.  If  Ratisbon  be  the  westeni, 
and  Galatz  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  great 
German  Turkish  artery,  Semlin  is  fairly  entitled 
to  be  considered  its  centre ;  and  we  entertain  the 
conviction,  that  this  now  wretched  town  might 
easily,  from  its  favoured  position,  become  a  city  of 
great  wealth  and  population. 

No  part  of  Europe  is  so  favoured  with  natural 
highways  as  the  south  of  Hungaty ;  and  yet  com- 
merce is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  This  arises  partly  from 
the  political  and  fiscal  separation  from  Austria; 
partly  from  the  difficulty  attending  a  communica- 
tion with  the  sea,  and  partly  from  the  little  re- 
spect in  which  trade  and  traders  are  held  in  con- 
sequence of  Hungary  being  still  an  unfeudalised 
country,  and  altogether  devoid  of  an  opulent,  in- 
telligent, and  influential  middle  class.  Yet  the 
manifold  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  means 
as  were  available,  forced  themselves  from  time  to 
time  on  public  attention.  So  far  back  as  the  year 
1790,  we  find  that  a  company  was  formed  with  the 
intention  of  transporting  the  Banat  wheat  down 
to  the  Black  Sea ;  and  four  large  armed  brigs  were 
built  for  the  purpose.  Magazines  were  erected  in 
Pancsova  and  Great  Bekskerek  for  storing  and 
preparing  the  grain  for  shipment.  But  the  difficul- 
ties that  attended  the  passage  of  the  Iron  Gates 
turned  out  to  be  insurmountable.  The  vessels  were 
dashed  against  the  rocks  even  at  fiill  water. 

The  obstacles  that  interposed  themselves  by  this 
route  led  to  an  attempt  to  open  an  outlet  by  the 
Adriatic.  On  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen 
that  by  going  up  the  river  Save,  from  Semlin,  you 
have  a  straight  line  of  water-communication  to 
Sissek,  which  is,  within  a,  comparatively  speaking, 
short  distance  from  Fiume.  Over  that  part  oi  the 
intervening  country,  which  is  mountainous,  the 
state  constructed  the  celebrated  Louisen  Strasse, 
or  road  called  after  Maria  Louisa,  between  the 
years  1801  and  1812,  under  the  inspection  of  Baron 
Bukassowitz  ;  it  is  eighty-five  miles  long,  and  from 
the  ingenuity  and  solidity  with  which  the  terraces 
and  embankments  are  constructed,  though  it  may 
not  vie  with  those  made  in  later  years  over  the 
high  Alps,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  road-making  in  the  empire. 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  Fiume  and  xA  the  Save 
generally,  has  been  gradually  increasing ;  but  it  is 
to  steam  navigation,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  communications  between  Sissek  and  Carlstadt 
that  we  are  principally  to  look  for  its  more  rapid 
development.  The  directors  of  the  Danube  Steam 
Company,  going  upon  the  principle  that  the  ani- 
mation of  the  feeders  of  the  Danube  must  have  a 
favourable  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  main  stream, 
.caused  one  of  their  steamers,  the  Arch-Duchess 
Sophia,  to  make  a  trial  voyage  on  the  Save,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1838,  which  was  crowned 
with  complete  success,  since  the  vessel  ascended  to 
Sissek  without  any  difficulty.  The  river  is  not  free 
from  snags,  or  trees,  sticking  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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river^  and  inclined  downwards  by  the  current :  bnt 
this  oould  be  obviated  by  the  snag  chambers,  as 
nsed  in  America. 

The  Theiss  is  another  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
on  which  a  successful  steam  experiment  has  been 
tried  under  the  auspices  of  Count  Sgecheny,  to 
whom  Himgary  owes  so  much  in  the  way  of  im- 
proyement.  This  great  river  intersects  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom,  from  north  to  south.  The 
tipper  part  oould  never  be  navigable  for  steamers, 
in  consequence  of  the  country  through  which  it 
flows  being  flat^  and  inundated  for  many  miles  in 
breadth;  thus  rendering  regulation  by  embankment 
impossible.  From  Szolnok  to  Szegedin,  the  river 
might  be  rendered  navigable  by  some  outlay;  but 
it  is  only  between  the  latter  town  and  Semlln  that 
steam  has  been  tried,  and  only  here  tliat  it  could 
be  at  all  available  in  the  present  abject  state  of 
Hungarian  commerce  ;  for  Szegedin  is  the  largest 
town  on  the  Theiss,  wh^ch  is  here  joined  by  the 
Maras,  aconsiderable  river  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  Carpathians,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia,  and 
after  collecting  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  of 
Transylvania,  increases  the  volume  of  the  Theiss 
sufficiently  to  permit  large  river  steamers  to  navi- 
gate it  from  this  town  downwards  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Danube  at  Titel,  a  short  distance  above 
Semlin. 

Thus  then,  four  great  steam  highways  have  their 
point  of  arrival  and  departure  at  semlin:  the 
Upper  Danube,  the  Lower  Danubci  the  Save,  and 
the  Theias.  Were,  therefore,  commercial  reforms 
to  take  place  in  Hungary,  this  is  the  natural  entre- 
pot of  the  lower  central  Danube. 

The  inns  of  Semlin  are,  without  exception,  bad. 
The  rooms  are  full  of  filth,  and  empty  of  furniture, 
and  masters  and  servants  indulge  in  the  most  bare- 
faced cheating.  On  going  into  the  parlour  of  the 
£agle,  I  found  a  lieutenant  polishing  the  bones  of 
a  wild  duck  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  at  the 
other  sat  a  gentleman  whose  ruddy  nose  and  good- 
humoured  nerveless  smile  denoted  a  fondness  for 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  certainly  seitel  after 
seitel  of  red  Syrmian  wine  disappeared  with  tole- 
rable rapidity. 

We  entered  into  conversation,  and  I. found  him 
to  be  a  Greek  dealer,  bom  in  Thresiapal,  but  settled 
at  Pancsova.  On  hearing  that  I  was  an  English- 
man, he  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  as  much  of  Eug- 
landas  possible ;  and  appeared  thunderstruck  when 
I  told  Mm  that  London  had  nearly  a  million  of  in- 
habitants, being  400,000  more  tlu^  the  population 
of  the  whole  of  the  Banat.' 

I  have  always  found  it  interesting  to  note  the 
misconoeptions  of  natives  regarding  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  individual  had  of  course  learned  five 
languages  with  his  mother's  milk  ;  and,  therefore, 
thought  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country  as 
England  must  know  ten  at  least ;  for  when  I  told 
him  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  England 
knew  nothing  but  Eii^lish,  he  said  somewhat  con- 
temptuously,— **  Oh  I  you  told  me  the  fair  side  of 
the  English  character,  but  you  did  not  tell  me  that 
the  people  were  so  ignorant."  He  then  good-hu- 
mouredly  warned  me  against  any  attempt  at 
booneing.    I  pointed  out  how  unnecessary  other 


languages  were  for  England  itself,  but  that  all 
languages  coidd  be  learned  in  London. 
^  Can  Wallachian  be  learned  in  London?" 
"  I  have  my  doubts  about  Wallachian,  but—'* 
*^  Can  Magyar  be  learned  in  London?" 
"  I  suspect  not." 

**  Can  Servian  be  learned  in  London  ?" 
**  I  confess,  I  don't  think  that  anybody  in  London 
teaches  Servian;  but — ^" 

"  There  again,  you  travellers  are  always  making 
statements  unfounded  on  fact :  I  have  mentioned 
three  leading  languages,  and  nobody  in  your  great 
city  knows  anything  about  them." 

Letter  IV. 

To  create  commerce,  it  is  not  enough  that  rivers 
have  sufficient  volume  of  water  and  be  sufficiently 
free  from  obstacles  to  navigation.  Their  shores  must 
produce,  to  a  necessary  extent,  the  means  of  ex- 
change ;  and  in  this  respect  no  portion  of  the  basin 
of  the  Danube  is  more  highly  favoured  than  Servia, 
Slavonia,  and  the  Banat. 

The  staple  productions  of  these  countries  are 
com,  wine,  and  tobacco  ;  and  every  bounty  of  na- 
ture conspires  to  reward  the  industrious  cultivator 
with  abundant  harvests  of  the  best  quality.  The 
soil  of  the  Banat  is  the  richest  alluvion ;  and,  placed 
midway  between  the  equator  and  the  Pole,  that  is 
to  say,  lying  between  44*  27'  and  46*  15'  north 
ktitude,  is  under  the  same  parallel  as  Lombardy 
and  the  Bordelais. 

Central  and  Southern  Hungary  would  appear  to 
be  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco ;  con- 
siderable quantities  are  sometimes  sent  to  Trieste, 
and  the  exportation  would  increase  were  more  care 
taken  in  its  cultivation  and  manufacture.  Several 
landed  proprietors,  however,  have  proposed  to  get 
some  skilful  cultivators  from  Cuba  and  Yirginiay 
in  which  case  Hungary  might  supply  a  large  por- 
tion of  Europe  with  tobacco.  Even  lately,  Baron 
Siva  has  contracted  with  the  French  government 
to  furnish  a  supply,  the  profits  on  which  are  esti- 
mated at  j^l  60,000. 

Various  calculations  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  amoivit  of  the  tobacco  production  of  Hun- 
gary: but  I  subjoin  a  statement,  prepared  by  a 
gentleman  well  versed  in  the  agricultural  statistics 
of  this  country,  which,  from  the  assurances  of  va- 
rious intelligent  individuals,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
must  come  nearer  the  truth  than  any  yet  pub- 
lished. 

lbs. 


District  of  Szegedin, 

<<  Debreezin, 

**  FUnf-ldrchen, 

**  Heres, 

«  Ssalad, 

**  Noograd  and  Honth, 

«  Oedenbnrg, 

^  Eisenbnrg,     . 

«  Perth, 

**  Comam, 


11,500,000 
8,300,000 
7,400,000 
1,900,000 
1,400,000 
1,100,000 
540,000 

.  260,000 
280,000 

.    160,000 


32,740,000 

If  the  cheapness  of  this  pknt  produce  on  the  one 

hand  a  littie  money  to  the  landed  proprietors  of 

Hungary,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  curse, 

from  the  amount  of  valuable  time  which  the  im- 
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moderate  indnlgmioe  in  imoking  filchee  from  the 
aggr^te  diepoeahle  labour  of  the  country ;  for,  be 
it  peasant  or  be  it  eqaixe,  the  pipe  ie  nerer  out  of 
hia  month*  In  Germany  and  Holland,  smoking 
is  certainly  carried  far  enongh,  bnt  in  Hnngary  it 
is  truly  offensiye ;  for  black  teeth,  bad  breaths^  and 
rooms  with  a  p«tilential  atmosphere,  meet  you 
•rerywhere. 

Old  Father  Danube  is  as  weU  entitled  to  be  re- 
presented with  a  periwig  of  grapes  as  his  brother, 
the  Rhine.  The  wines  of  Hungary  hare  long  been 
funous,  but  little  drunk  abroad,  with  the  exception 
of  Tokay,  or  rather  of  certain  other  wines  of  the 
Hegyalla,  which  pass  by  that  name  in  foreign 
countries.  Hungary  has  a  right  merry  bacchana- 
lian climate.  Schiller,  or  Syrmian  wine,  is  in  the 
flame  parallel  of  latitude  as  CUret.  Oedenburgher 
MBuigundy ;  and  a  line  run  westwards  from  Tokay 
would  almost  touch  the  yineyards  of  Champagne. 

Iran  Csaplovich  remarks  in  his  quaint  way, 
''that  the  four  principal  wines  of  Hungary  are 
cultiyated  by  the  four  principal  nations  in  it;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Slavonians  cultiyate  the  Schiller ; 
Germans^  the  Oedenbuiger  and  Rnster;  Magyars^ 
Tokay ;  and  Wallachians,  Menesher." 

Good  Carlowitzer  Schiller  is  the  best  Syrmian 
wlne^  and,  like  good  sherry,  it  is  sweet,  bitter,  and 
autty ;  beingthe  opposite  of  Tokay,  which  is  pdbte- 
able  from  the  delightful  manner  in  which  the  qua- 
lities of  sweet,  sour,  and  fruity  are  oommingled* 

Syrmium,  which  produces  the  Schiller  wine,  is 
the  line  of  mountains  skirting  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  before  its  junction  with  the  Save,  and 
eaa  boast  of  a  vintage  producing  altogether  800,000 
flimert  of  wine^  which  is  for  the  most  part  reiy 
good.  The  best  finds  its  way  into  the  cellars  of 
the  emperor  and  the  archbishop  :  I  tasted  some  at 
the  table  of  this  truly  hospitable  and  virtuous 
prelate,  which  I  am  sure  would  in  London  be  prized 
M  highly  as  the  finest  sherry  or  Madeira  that  ever 
erossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Some  laudable  eflForts 
have  been  made  at  Pesth  to  make  this  And  other 
Hungarian  wines  known  in  foreign  countries^ 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  society  constituted 
for  the  purpose;  but  it  will  be  long  before  any  con- 
sideiable  inorease  in  the  amountof  exports  may  be  . 
koked  f or«  I 


The  gieat  granary  of  the  Austrian  empire  is  the 
Banat.  Only  think  of  a  district  8000  square 
miles  in  extent,  superior  in  soil  to  that  of  the  Carae 
of  Gowrie  in  Scotland.  The  delicious  white  bread 
of  Vienna,  which  is  so  famous,  is  made  of  the  Banat 
wheat,  which  is  shipped  at  Bekskerek  and  other 
ports^  and  then  slowly  dragged  up  the  Danube  to 
Wieselburg,  near  Presburg,  where  a  crowd  of  spe- 
culators come  to  select  and  purchase  the  com 
needed  for  the  consumption  of  Lower  Auefcria  and 
Styria. 

Little  advantage  is  derived  from  this  vast  terri- 
torial wealth.  Vast  tracks  of  land  are  unculti- 
vated. It  would  be  easy  for  the  proprietors  to  get 
settlers  from  the  more  populous  parts  of  Hungary, 
or  from  Germany:  but  as  a  latent  fear  exista  that 
if  political  troubles  should  arise^  or  the  law  should 
be  altered  as  to  the  proportions  of  produce  to  be 
claimed  by  peasant  and  proprietor,  ^e  latter  pre- 
fer cultivating  a  portion  <)n  their  own  account  to 
cultivating  all  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  pea- 
sants. 

Through  all  the  Banat  there  is  a  great  derire  for 
English  manufactures ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  if  Hungary,  with  a  population  of  twelve  mil- 
lions, were  to  pay  its  fair  share  of  that  taxation 
whidi  presses  so  heavily  on  the  twenty-four  mil- 
lions that  inhabit  the  other  parts  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  that  as  a  natural  consequence  its  cua- 
tom»-tari£P  were  to  undergo  reductions^  a  most  ex- 
tensive commerce  might  be  the  result.  As  regards 
the  ^ngliyh  corn-laws,  the  drcumstanee  that  we 
have  hitherto  for  the  most  part  been  supplied 
with  grain  frt>m  Southern  Russia,  is  certainly  a 
stumbling  Uock  in  the  way  of  a  change  that  would 
please  all  parties ;  bnt  the  grain  production  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  has  been  developed  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner,  that  Gralatz  bids  fair  to  rival 
Odessa  as  a  com  depdt  Were  a  vigorous  monarch, 
or  minister,  to  lay  the  barbarous  feudal  constitu- 
tion of  Hungary  on  the  shelf,  and  were  the  Iron 
Gates  to  be  effectually  opened,  the  value  of  land  in 
Hungary  would  be  doubled  in  ten  years.  The 
Danube  would  soon  wear  the  smile  of  prosperity, 
and  the  manufactures  of  England  would  penetrate 
to  the  most  distant  reoesses  of  Servia  and  Bosnia. 
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Wb  have  here  a  gennine  personal  narrative  far  more 
iatersstiaig  than  most  of  the  modern  popular  nautical 
llotioBS^  and  not  much  less  entertaining.  The  work  is 
an  Amerioan  republication,  to  whieh  Mr.  Moxon  was 
adrised  bj  *<some  ofiioerB  of  eld  standing  fai  the  British 
nayj,"  who  entertained  a  fovonrable  opinion  of  its  merits, 
and  probable  usefhlnesi  in  unproring  the  condition  of 
the  seamen  of  the  mercantile  navy.  And  truly  that  of  the 
United  States  appears  to  require  sweeping  reform;  and 
H  is  but  too  probable,  nay,  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that 
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the  British  mereaatQeserriee,  as  regards  the  BOfalim« 
provement,  comfort,  and  health  of  the  common  seamsB, 
is  in  no  better  oondition.  This  was  lately  paiafUlyshewa 
in  Captain  Slei^'s  valnable  treatise. 

The  author  of  the  Ptmmal  Nantak$  is  a  young 
gentleman  of  Boston,  of  respectable  ftmdly  and  eon« 
nezions,  who  had  just  finished  his  edmcatien  at  the 
American  Gambridge,  when,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
either  to  make  trial  of  his  powers  of  endurance,  or  to 
prove  his  steadinesi^  he  undertook  a  two>yeajn'  voyage 
as  a  eonunoo  saUor  before  the  mast;  which  venture  he 
aanlUly  completed;  hariag  displayed^  ia  various  tiyiaff 
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dfonastaiMMy  no  ordioury  m«ohood,uid  borne  up  againBt 
no  ordimuy  hardahipe  and  dif&coltios  to  an j  young  man, 
bat  partiealarlj  to  one  so  nnrtuzed. 

In  the  adyentares  of  this  yoong  nangatoTy  tlieie 
was  no  make-belieTO  woric,  no  playing  at  Bailors,  and 
BO  aUoTiation  whaterer  of  the  common  seaman's  bard 
lot  The  captain  and  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
ressel  made  no  ontward  distinction  wbateyer  between 
liim  ind  his  companions  in  the  forecastle ;  and,  indeed, 
the  attempt  would  only  hare  made  his  condition  worse, 
with  his  hearty,  but  jealous  and  rough-spun  shipmates. 
Nor  did  his  captain,  who  appears  a  true  specimen  of  the 
harsh,  ill-tempered,  and  tyrannical  Yankee  skipper,  show 
soy  disposition  to  recollect  his  education  or  early  ha- 
bits, or  to  show  him  indulgence.  It  was  so  much  the 
better,  as  withont  seeing  and  snfllering  all  that  was  to  be 
leea  and  endured,  the  author  would  haye  known  less, 
and  been  much  less  qualified  to  present  the  hard  life  of 
a  common  sailor  as  it  really  is,— ^  the  light  and  the  dark 
together ;"  and  this  is  his  main  design,  and  one  which,  in 
the  narratiye,  he  has  fulfilled  with  singular  fidelity,  and 
the  intnitiye  skill  of  gonius.  He  sailed  in  the  brig  PU- 
^fli,  on  her  yoyage  from  Boston  to  the  Western  coast 
of  America,  roiud  Gape  Horn ;  and  had,  on  embarking, 
httle,  or  rath«r  no  knowledge  of  a  seaman's  duties. 
They  got  out  of  port  on  a  Saturday,  and  next  day  the 
captain  stood  forth  in  the  character  which  he  maintained 
to  the  last»  ey«n  exceeding  at  times  the  promise  of  his 
>  opening  speeeli.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  after  a  hard 
day's  woric  at  getting  eyerything  on  board  in  order  fbr 
the  Toyage,  th.e  hands  were  divided  into  watches,  when 
the  captain,  all  the  men  being  mustered  around  him,  put 
a  cigar  into  bus  mouth,  and,  between  the  pufik,  dropt 
forth  the  foll<>wing  morsels  of  nautical  eloquence, — 

"  Now,  my  men,  we  haye  begun  a  long  yoyage.  If  we 
get  along  well  together,  wo  shall  haye  a  comfortable 
time ;  if  we  don't,  we  shiJl  haye  hell  afloat. — All  you'ye 
got  to  do  is  to  obey  your  orders  and  do  your  duty  like 
nen— then  yon'U  fiire  well  enough ; — if  yon  don't,  yonll 
diehard  enough,— >I  can  tell  yon.  If  we  pull  together, 
yonll  find  me  a  cleyer  fellow ;  if  we  don't,  you'll  Sad  me 
s  Uoodji  rascal. — ^That's  all  I'ye  got  to  say. — Go  below, 
flw  Imboard  wmtch  f* 

The  young  sailor's  miseries  were  not  long  of  commen- 
cing: among  them  were  foul  weather,  sea-dckness,  un- 
fitness for  duty,  disorder,  filth,  and  officers  withont  indul- 
gence or  oonaideration.  Seamen,  at  least  on  board,  haye 
so  sympathy  with  eiekwesw,  or  with  that  delicacy  of  habit 
wUeh  they  despise  as  unmanly.  But  the  first  tpeU-  was 
nrmonnt^  and  the  young  fresh-water  sailor  was  as- 
tonished to  find  how  heartily,  after  a  few  days,  he  took 
to  cold  salt  beef  and  hard  biscuit.  His  account  of  the^ 
My  and  endless  business  of  the  ship,  so  fkr  as  it  was 
eoapiehended  in  his  own  department,  is  minute  and 
dear.  Serrant-maldB  say  '^  women's  work  is  neyer  at  an 
tad,"  and  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  with  that  of 
teamen  in  the  Awericnn  merchant  serrice.  When  no- 
thing more  caa  be  fbund  for  them  to  do,  they  am  set  to 
^ck  oakum,  or  eren  to  pound  at  the  anchors,  and  scrape 
the  cable-chains.  Probably  their  officers,  that  is  the 
(•ptafai,  and  tho  first  and  second  mates,  may  hold  in 
lund  Isaae  Watt's  tiuthftil  oonplei^— 

For  Satan  finds  some  misddeC  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do. 

Xhi  Sabbath  at  sea  is  accounted  a  day  of  rest,  but  the 

I      American  aailon'  catechism  goes^ 

Six  dayi  shslt  thou  labour  and  do  sB  thy  work, 

And  on  the  ssteathi  holystone  tiie  dedu  and  sozape  the 


Yet,  in  fine  weather,  there  was  some  distinction  made 
on  Sundays.  The  ship  was  made  clean,  the  seamen 
dressed  themselres  in  their  best  trousers  and  jackets ; 
and  they  had  usually,  on  Sunday,  a  piece  of  boiled  dough 
and  molasses  to  eat  to  their  pork,  which  they  thought 
a  pndding  and  called  a  dtf,  and  rejoiced  oyer  as  a  great 
dainty.  To  giye  a  if«/ twice  in  one  week  enables  eyen 
a  bad  captain  to  recoyer  his  character  on  the  homeward 
Toyage.  Those  landsmen  who  wish  to  haye  a  minute 
understanding  of  the  duties  <tf  the  difbrent  indiriduals 
composing  the  crew  of  a  merchant  yessel,  with  the  ya- 
rious  distinctions,  priyileges,  and  habits  of  each,  must 
consult  the  original  work,  which  is  the  most  accurate 
and  &ithAil  picture  of  life  at  sea,  of  a  regular  day's 
work,  and  of  the  exigencies  of  bad  weather,  which  we 
haye  oyer  met  with.  They  passed  Cape  Horn  in  No- 
yember,  and,  consequently,  in  comparatiyely  moderate 
weather;  but  in  the  homeward  yoyage  it  was  July,  and, 
consequently,  the  depth  of  winter  in  these  cold  and 
stormy  latitudes ;  and  many  of  the  horrors  and  sufibr- 
ings  of  which  one  so  painfhlly  reads  in  the  narratiyes  of 
the  old  nayigators,  beset  the  yoyagers.  These  things  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  contented  with  giving  our 
readers  a  general  idea  of  the  lively  and  picturesque  style 

of  the  narratiye,  by  a  few  brief  passages,  before  we  touch 
upon  the  really  useftil  portion  of  the  work. 

▲  SHIP  17NDBB  FULL  SAIL. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
beauty  of  a  ship  under  Aill  sail,  there  are  very  few  who 
have  ever  seen  a  ship,  literally,  under  all  her  sail.  A 
ship  coming  in  or  going  out  of  port,  with  her  ordinary 
sails,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  studding-sails,  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  under  tall  sail ;  but  a  sh^  never  has  all 
her  sail  upon  her,  except  when  she  has  a  light,  steady 
breese,  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  dead  aft,  and  so  regu- 
lar that  it  can  be  tmsted,  and  is  likely  to  last  for  some 
time.  Then,  with  all  her  sails,  Ught  and  heavy,  and 
studding-sails  on  each  side,  alow  and  aloft,  she  is  the  most 
glorious  moving  object  in  the  world.  Such  a  sight  very 
few,  even  some  who  have  been  at  sea  a  good  deal,  have 
ever  beheld ;  tor  from  the  deck  of  your  own  vessel  yon 
cannot  see  her  as  you  would  a  separate  object. 

After  the  Gape  had  been  doubled  on  their  way  home, 
and  the  Falkland  islands  left  behind,  they  exgoyed  a  long 
9pdl  of  good  weather  and  fhvourable  winds,-^he  whole 
saihi  were  set,  and  we  have  this  cheery  living  pictnrer*- 

In  a  moment  the  news  ran  through  the  ship  that  the 
captain  was  keeping  her  oif,  with  her  nose  straight  for 
Boston,  and  Cape  Horn  over  her  taflBrall.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm.  Every  one  was  on  the  alert ;  and 
even  the  two  sick  men  turned  out  to  lend  a  hand  at  the 
halyards.  The  wind  was  now  due  south-west,  and  blow- 
ing a  gale  to  which  a  vessel  close-hauled  could  have 
shovm  no  more  than  a  single  close-reefed  sail ;  but  as  we 
were  going  before  it,  we  could  carry  on.  Accordingly, 
hands  were  sent  aloft,  and  a  reef  shaken  out  of  the  top- 
sails, and  the  reetod  foresail  set.  When  we  came  to 
mast-head  the  topsail  yards,  with  all  hands  at  the  hal- 
yards, we  struck  up  ''Cheerily  men,"  with  a  chorus 
which  might  have  been  heard  half-way  to  Stateu  Land. 
Under  her  increased  sail,  the  ship  drove  on  through  the 
water.  Yet  she  could  bear  it  well ;  and  the  captain  sang 
out  from  the  quarter-deck — ^''Another  leef  out  of  that 
tore-top  saO,  and  give  it  to  herl"  Two  hands  sprang 
aloft ;  the  froien  reef-points  and  earings  were  cast  adrift^ 
the  halyards  manned,  and  the  sail  gave  out  her  increased 
canvas  to  the  gale.  All  hands  were  kept  on  deck  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  change.  It  was  as  much  as  she 
could  well  carry,  and  with  a  heavy  sea  astern,  it  took 
two  men  at  the  wheel  to  steer  her.  She  fiung  the  foam 
from  her  bows ;  the  spray  breaking  aft  as  fkr  as  the  gang- 
way. She  whs  going  at  a  prodigious  rate.  Still  every- 
thing held.    Pnrenter  braces  wero  r^ered  and  hauled 
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Uught ;  UeUes  got  apon  the  back-stays ;  and  each  thing 
done  to  keep  all  snug  and  strong.  The  captain  walked 
the  deck  at  a  rapid  stride,  looked  aloft  at  the  sails,  and 
then  to  windward ;  the  mate  stood  in  the  gangway  rub- 
bing his  hands,  and  talking  aloud  to  the  ship—''  Hurrah, 
old  bucket  I  the  Boston  girls  haye  got  hold  of  the  tow- 
rope  1*'  and  the  like;  and  we  were  on  the  forecastle, 
looking  to  see  how  the  spars  stood  it,  and  guessing  the 
rate  at  which  she  was  going,  when  the  captain  called 
out — ^''Mr.  Brown,  get  up  the  top-mast  studding-sail  1 
what  she  can't  carry  she  may  drag  1"  The  mate  looked 
a  moment,  but  he  would  let  no  one  be  before  him  in 
daring.  He  sprang  forward — ^  Hurrah  men  I  rig  out  the 
top-mast  studding-sail  boom !  lay  aloft,  and  I'll  send  the 
rigging  up  to  you  I" 

Finding  that  she  would  bear  the  sail,  the  hands  were 
sent  below,  and  our  watch  remained  on  deck.  Two 
men  at  the  wheel  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  keep 
her  within  three  points  of  her  course,  for  she  steered 
as  wild  as  a  young  colt.  The  mate  walked  the  deck, 
looking  at  the  sails,  and  then  over  the  side  to  see  the 
foam  iy  by  her— slapping  his  hands  upon  his  thighs, 
and  talking  to  the  ship— ''Hurrah,  you  jade,  you're  got 
the  soent  I — ^you  know  where  you're  going ! "  And  when 
she  leaped  oyer  the  seas,  and  almost  out  of  the  water, 
and  trembled  to  her  yery  keel,  the  spars  and  masts 
snapping  and  creaking, — ^  There  she  goes  I — There  she 
goes — ^handsomely  I — As  long  as  she  cracks  she  holds  I" 
— ^while  we  stood  with  the  rigging  laid  down  fur  for 
letting  go,  and  ready  to  take  in  sill  and  clear  away,  if 
anytUng  went. 

At  one  time  they  made  a  thousand  miles  in  four  days. 
It  was  like  steam  sailing. 

If  a  man  would  learn  the  true  secret  of  luxury  he 
should  take  such  a  yoyage  as  this ;  and  not  in  the  cabin 
of  eyen  a  yacht,  but,  like  this  young  hero,  in  the  fore- 
castle. How  the  seamen  did  rejoice  oyer  the  Ao<  water 
and  molasses,  christened  tea  by  the  captain,  and  by  the 
carew  waUr-hewiUked!  But  it  was  liquid,  and  Aof,  and 
with  salt  beef  and  sea-biscuit,  became  rare  luxury. 
How  the  crew — of  the  earth,  earthy  I  rejoiced  oyer  a  few 
raw  onions  which  the  steward  gaye  them,  some  from  a 
quantity  presented  by  a  yessel  which  they  met  on  their 
homeward  yoyage. 

We  carried  them  forward,  stowed  them  away  in  the 
forecastle,  refusing  to  haye  them  cooked,  and  ate  them 
raw,  with  our  beef  and  bread.  And  a  glorious  treat  they 
were.  The  freshness  and  crispness  of  the  raw  onion, 
widi  the  earthy  taste,  gaye  it  a  great  relish  to  one  who 
has  been  a  long  time  on  salt  proyisions.  We  were  per- 
fectly rayenous  after  them.  It  was  like  the  scent  of 
blood  to  a  hound.  We  ate  them  at  eyery  meal,  by  the 
dozen ;  and  filled  our  pockets  with  them,  to  eat  in  our 
watch  on  deck ;  and  the  bunches,  rising  in  the  form  of  a 
cone  from  the  largest  at  the  bottom  to  the  smallest,  no 
larger  than  a  strawberry  at  the  top,  soon  disappeared. 
The  chief  use,  howeyer,  of  the  fresh  proyisions  was  for 
the  men  witii  the  scuryy.  One  of  them  was  able  to  eat, 
and  he  soon  brought  himself  to  by  gnawing  upon  raw 
potatoes ;  but  the  other,  by  this  time,  was  hudly  able  to 
open  his  mouth ;  and  the  cook  took  the  potatoes  raw, 
pounded  them  in  a  mortar,  and  gaye  him  the  juice  to 
drink.  This  he  swallowed,  by  Uie  tea-spoonfdl  at  a 
time,  and  rinsed  it  about  his  gums  and  throat.  The 
strong  earthy  taste  and  smell  of  this  extract  of  the  raw 
potato  lit  first  produced  a  shuddering  through  his  whole 
frame,  and  after  drinking  it,  an  acute  pain,  which  ran 
through  all  parts  of  his  body ;  but  knowing  by  this  that 
it  was  taking  strong  hold,  he  perseyered,  drinking  a 
spoonfril  eyery  hour  or  so,  and  holding  it  a  long  time  in 
bis  mouth ;  until,  by  the  effect  of  this  drink,  and  of  his 
own  restored  hope,  (for  he  had  nearly  given  up  in  de- 
spair,) he  became  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  moye  about,  and 
open  his  mouth  enough  to  eat  the  raw  potatoes  and 
onions  pounded  into  a  soft  pulp.  This  course  soon  re- 
Stored  his  appetite  and  strength ;  and  ten  days  after  we 


spoke  the  Solon,  so  rapid  was  his  recoyery,  that,  from 
lying  helpless  and  almost  hopeless  in  his  berth,  he  was 
at  the  hiast-head,  ftirling  a  royal. 

With  a  fine  south-west  wind,  we  passed  inside  of  the 
Bermudas. 

We  do  not  decide  what  the  fact  may  indicate  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  ioeial  system;  but  it  seems  utterly 
impossible  for  a  number  of  people  to  liye  together  for 
any  length  of  time  at  sea  without  quarrelling  and  be- 
ginning to  detest  each  other.  The  natures  and  causes 
of  these  hatreds  and  jealousies  may  be  learned  from  this 
narratiye. 

Tkwrsdajf,  Dee.  25elk.— This  day  was  Christmas,  but  it 
brought  us  no  holiday.  The  only  change  was  that  we 
had  a  "plum  duff"  for  dinner,  and  the  crew  quarrelled 
with  the  steward  because  he  did  not  giye  na  our  usual 
allowance  of  molasses  to  eat  with  it.  He  thou^t  the 
plums  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  molasses,  but  we 
were  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  our  rights  in  this  way. 

Such  are  the  trifles  which  produce  quarrels  on  ship- 
board. In  fiust,  we  had  been  too  long  from  port.  We 
were  getting  tired  of  one  another,  and  were  in  an  irritable 
state,  both  forward  and  aft.  Our  fresh  proyisions  were, 
of  course,  gone,  and  the  captain  had  stopped  our  rice,  so 
that  we  had  nothing  but  salt  beef  and  salt  pork  through- 
out the  week,  with  the  exception  of  a  yery  small  duff 
on  Sunday.  This  added  to  the  discontent ;  and  a  thou- 
sand little  things,  daily  and  almost  hourly  occuning, 
which  no  one  who  has  not  himself  been  on  a  long  and 
tedious  yoyage  can  conoeiye  of  or  properly  appreciate — 
little  wars  and  rumours  of  wars, — ^reports  of  things  said 
in  the  cabin, — ^misunderstanding  of  words  and  looks,— 
apparent  abuses^ — ^brought  us  into  a  state  in  whieh 
eyerything  seemed  to  go  wrong.  Eyery  encroachment 
upon  the  time  allowed  for  rest,  appeared  unnecessaiy. 
Eyery  shifting  of  the  studding-sails  was  only  to  **kau** 
the  crew. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  yoyage,  the  author,  and  an- 
other young  man  like  himself,  of  superior  birth  and 
education,  who  was  also  making  a  first  yoyage,  had  been 
placed  in  the  steerage  as  a  sort  of  honorary  distinction  ; 
but  they  petitioned  to  be  placed  in  the  forecastle,  and 
the  request  was  granted.  The  character  of  the  captain,— 
that  indiyidual  upon  whom  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  crew  depends  quite  as  much  as  the  safety  of  the 
ship,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  yoyage,— is  illustrated  by 
the  eyents  which  followed  this  simple  transaction. 

Upon  our  coming  into  the  forecastle,  there  was  some 
difliculty  about  the  uniting  of  the  allowances  of  bread, 
by  which  we  thought  we  were  to  lose  a  few  pounds. 
This  set  us  into  a  ferment.  The  captain  would  not  con- 
descend to  explain,  and  we  went  ait  in  a  body,  with  a 
Swede,  the  oldest  and  best  sailor  of  the  crew,  for  spokes- 
man. The  recollection  of  the  scene  that  foUowed  al- 
ways brings  up  a  smile,  especially  the  quarter-deck  dig- 
nity and  eloquence  of  the  captain.  He  was  walking  the 
weather  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  seeing  us  coming 
aft,  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and  with  a  yoioe  and  look 
intended  to  annihilate  us,  called  out,  "  Well,  what  the 

d ^1  do  you  want  now !"    Whereupon  we  stated  our 

grieyances  as  respectfoUy  as  we  could,  but  he  broke  in 
upon  us,  saying  that  we  were  getting  fat  and  lazy,  didn't 
have  enough  to  do,  and  that  made  us  find  fiiult.  This 
proyoked  us,  and  we  began  to  giye  word  for  word.  This 
would  neyer  answer.  He  clenched  his  fist,  stamped 
and  swore,  and  sent  us  all  forward,  saying,  with  oaths 
enough  interspersed  to  send  the  words  home,—"  Away 
with  you  1  go  forward  eyery  one  of  you  !  Ill  kaxe  you ! 
I'll  woi^  you  up  1  You  don't  haye  enough  to  do  I  If 
you  a'n't  carefol.  111  make  a  hell  ot  the  ship  I   .  .  .   . 

You'ye  mistaken  your  man  !    I'm  F T ,  all  the 

way  from  'down  east.'  I'ye  been  through  the  mill, 
ground,  and  bolted,  and  come  out  a  regular-buiU  dovH- 
east  johnny-cake,  good  when  it's  hot,  but  when  it's  cold, 
sour  and  indigestible  ;— and  you'll  find  me  so  1"  The 
latter  part  of  this  harangue  I  remember  well^  for  it  made 
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a  strong  impresBioii,  and  the  **  down-east  jolmny-cake 
became  a  by-word  for  the  rest  of  the  Toyage.  So  much 
for  our  petition  for  the  redress  of  grieTancee.  Hie  mat- 
ter was,  however,  set  right ;  for  Uie  mate,  after  allow- 
ing the  captain  due  time  to  cool  off,  explained  it  to  him, 
and  at  night  we  were  all  called  aft  to  hear  another  ha- 
rangue, in  which,  of  course,  the  whole  blame  of  the  mis- 
understanding was  thrown  upon  us.  We  ventured  to 
hint  that  he  would  not  give  us  time  to  explain  ;  but  it 
wouldn't  do.  We  were  driven  back  discomfited.  Thus 
the  aflkir  blew  over,  but  the  irritation  caused  by  it  re- 
mained ;  and  we  never  had  peace  or  a  good  understand- 
ing again,  so  long  as  the  captain  and  crew  remained 
together. 

They  had  sailed  with  a  mixed  cargo  of  notions,  the 
object  of  the  voyage  being  to  obtain  hides  and  tallow, 
«  which  were  picked  up  here  and  there  along  the  coast  of 
Califomia,  and  cured  as  they  were  got.  Hides  had  be- 
come scarce  at  this  time,  and  they  only  obtained  their 
cargo  after  an  unexpected  delay,  for  which  they  were 
unprepared.  The  crew  became  more  and  more  discon- 
tented. 

In  addition  to,  and  perhaps  partly  as  a  consequence 
of,  this  state  of  things,  there  was  trouble  brewing  on 
board  the  vessel.  Our  mate  (as  the  first  mate  is  always 
called,  p€tr  exodlence)  was  a  worthy  man; — a  more 
honest,  upright,  and  kind-hearted  man  I  never  saw ;  but 
he  was  too  good  for  the  mate  of  a  merchantman.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  call  a  sailor  a  ''son  of  a  b— h,"  and 
knock  him  down  with  a  handspike.  He  wanted  the 
energy  and  spirit  for  such  a  voyage  as  ours,  and  for  such 

a  captain.    Captain  T was  a  vigorous,  energetic 

fellow:  as  sailors  say,  ''he  hadn't  a  lazy  bone  in  him." 
He  was  made  of  steel  and  whalebone.  He  was  &  man 
to  "toe  the  mark,'*  and  to  make  every  one  else  step 
up  to  it.  During  all  the  time  that  I  was  with  him,  I 
never  saw  him  sit  down  on  deck.  He  was  always  active 
and  driving ;  severe  in  his  discipline,  and  expected  the 
same  of  his  officers.  The  mate  not  being  enough  of  a 
driver  fi>r  him,  and  being  perhaps  too  easy  with  the 
crew,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  him,  became  suspicious 
that  discipline  Was  getting  relaxed,  and  began  to  inter- 
fere in  everything.  He  drew  the  reins  taughter ;  and  as, 
in  all  quarrels  between  ofilcers,  the  saUors  side  with  the 
one  who  treats  them  best,  he  became  suspicious  of  the 
crew.  He  saw  that  everything  went  wrong — that  no- 
thing was  done  "with  a  will ;"  and  in  his  attempt  to 
remedy  the  difficulty  by  severity,  he  made  everything 
worse.  We  were  in  every  respect  unfortunately  situ- 
ated. Captain,  officers,  and  crew,  entirely  unfitted  for 
one  another ;  and  every  circumstance  and  event  was  like 
a  two-edged  sword,  and  cut  both  ways.  The  length  of 
the  voyage,  which  made  us  dissatisfied,  made  the  cap- 
tain, at  the  same  time,  feel  the  necessity  of  order  and 
strict  discipline ;  and  the  nature  of  the  country  which 
caused  us  to  feel  that  we  had  nowhere  to  go  for  redress, 
but  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  hard  master,  made 
the  captain  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  most  depend 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources.  Severity  created  dis- 
content, and  signs  of  discontent  provoked  severity.  Then, 
too,  ill-treatment  and  dissatisfaction  are  no  "  Imimenta 
labomm ;"  and  many  a  time  have  I  heard  the  sailors 
say,  that  they  should  not  mind  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
and  the  hardships,  if  they  were  only  kindly  treated,  and 
if  they  could  feel  that  something  was  done  to  make 
things  lighter  and  easier.  We  felt  as  though  our  situa- 
tion was  a  call  upon  our  superiors  to  give  us  occasional 
relaxations,  and  to  make  our  yoke  easier.  But  the  con- 
trary policy  was  pursued.  We  were  kept  at  work  all 
day  when  in  port ;  which,  together  with  a  watch  at  night, 
made  us  glad  to  turn-in  as  soon  as  we  got  below.  ^Dius 
we  got  no  time  for  reading,  or — ^which  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  us — for  washing  and  mending  our  clothes. 
*        ******* 

For  several  days  the  captain  seemed  very  much  out 
of  humour.  Nothing  went  right  or  fast  enough  for  him. 
He  quarrelled  with  the  cook,  and  threatened  to  flog 
him  for  throwing  wood  on  deck ;  and  had  a  dispute  with 


the  mate  about  reeving  a  Spanish  burton ;  the  mate 
saying  that  he  was  right,  and  had  been  taught  how  to 
do  it  by  a  man  «Ao  teas  a  sailor  I  This  the  captain  took 
in  dudgeon,  and  they  were  at  swords'  points  at  once. 
But  his  displeasure  was  chiefly  turned  against  a  large, 
heavy-moulded  fellow,  from  the  Middle  states,  who  was 
called  Sam.  This  man  hesitated  in  his  speech,  and  was 
rather  slow  in  his  motions,  but  was  a  pretty  good  sailor, 
and  always  seemed  to  do  his  best ;  but  the  captain  took 
a  dislike  to  him,  thought  he  was  surly  and  lazy  ;  and 
"if  you  once  give  a  dog  a  bad  name" — as  the  sailor- 


phrase  is — ^'he  may  as  well  jump  overboard."  The 
captain  found  fault  with  everything  this  man  did,  and 
hazed  him  for  dropping  a  marline-spike  from  the  main- 
yard,  where  he  was  at  work.  This,  of  course,  was  an 
accident,  but  it  was  set  down  against  him.  The  captain 
was  on  board  all  day  Friday,  and  everything  went  on 
hard  and  disagreeably.  "  The  more  you  drive  a  man, 
the  less  he  will  do,"  was  as  true  with  us  as  with  any 
other  people.  We  worked  late  Friday  night,  and  were 
tumed-to  early  Saturday  morning.  About  ten  o'clock, 
the  captain  ordered  our  new  officer,  Russell,  who  by  this 
time  had  become  thoroughly  disliked  by  all  the  crew, 
to  get  the  gig  ready  to  take  him  ashore.  John,  the 
Swede,  was  sitting  in  the  boat  alongside,  and  Russell 
and  myself  were  standing  by  the  main  hatchway,  wait- 
ing for  the  captain,  who  was  down  in  the  hol<C  where 
the  crew  were  at  work,  when  we  heard  lus  voice  raised 
in  violent  dispute  with  somebody,  whether  it  was  with 
the  mate,  or  one  of  the  crew,  I  could  not  tell ;  and  then 
came  blows  and  scnflling.  I  ran  to  the  side  and  beckon- 
ed to  John,  who  came  up,  and  we  leaned  down  the 
hatchway  ;  and  though  we  could  see  no  one,  yet  we 
knew  that  the  captain  had  the  advantage,  for  his  voice 
was  loud  and  clear — 

"  You  see  your  condition  !  You  see  your  condition  ! 
Will  you  ever  give  me  any  more  of  your  jav?"  No 
answer ;  and  then  came  wrestling  and  heaving,  as  though 
the  man  was  trying  to  turn  him.  "  You  may  as  well 
keep  still,  for  I  have  got  you,"  said  the  captain.  Then 
came  the  question, "  Will  you  ever  give  me  any  more  of 
your  jaw!" 

"  I  never  gave  you  any,  sir,"  said  Sam  ;  for  it  was 
his  voice  that  we  heard,  though  low  and  half  choked. 

"  That's  not  what  I  ask  yon.  Will  you  ever  be  im- 
pudent to  me  again  I" 

"  I  fiever  have  been,  sir,"  said  Sam. 

"  Answer  my  question,  or  111  make  a  spread  eagle  o. 
you!    I'll  flog  you,  by  G—d." 

"  I'm  no  negro  slave,"  said  Sam. 

"  Then  111  make  you  one,"  said  the  captain  ;  and  he 
came  to  the  hatchway,  and  sprang  on  deck,  threw  off 
his  coat,  and  rolling  up  his  sleeves,  caUed  out  to  the 

mate — **  Seize  that  man  up,  Mr.  A !   Seize  him  up  I 

Make  a  spread  eagle  of  him  !  Ill  teadi  you  all  who  is 
master  aboard  I" 

The  crew  and  officers  followed  the  captain  up  the 
hatchway,  and  after  repeated  orders  the  mate  laid  hold 
of  Sam,  who  made  no  resistance,  and  cairied  him  to  the 
gangway. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  flog  that  man  for,  sir  f " 
said  John,  the  Swede,  to  the  captain. 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  captain  turned  upon  him,  but 
knowing  him  to  be  quick  and  resolute,  he  ordered  the 
steward  to  bring  the  irons,  and  calling  upon  Russell  to 
help  him,  went  up  to  John. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  John.  "  I'm  willing  to  be  put 
in  irons.  You  need  not  use  any  force  ;"  and  putting 
out  his  hands,  the  captain  slipped  the  irons  on,  and  sent 
him  aft  to  the  quarter-deck.  Sam  by  this  tiihe  was 
seised  up,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  placed  against  the 
shrouds,  with  his  wrists  made  fkst  to  the  shrouds,  his 
jacket  off,  and  his  back  exposed.  The  captain  stood  on 
the  break  of  the  deck,  a  few  feet  frt>m  him,  and  a  little 
raised,  so  as  to  have  a  good  swing  at  him,  and  held  in 
his  hand  the  bight  of  a  thick  strong  rope.  The  officers 
stood  round,  and  the  crew  grouped  together  in  the 
waist.  All  these  preparations  made  me  fbel  sick,  and 
almost  faint,  angry  and  excited  as  I  was.  A  man — a 
human  being,  made  in  God's  likeness — ^fitsfened  up  and 
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flogged  like  a  bewi !  A  mtoi,  too,  whom  I  h*d  liTod 
with  and  eaten  with  for  monthfli  and  knew  almost  ae 
well  as  a  brother.  The  first  and  almost  nncontroUable 
impulse  was  resistanoe.  But  what  was  to  be  done  t 
^e  time  for  it  had  gone  by.  The  two  best  men  were 
fast,  and  tiiere  were  only  two  beside  myself,  and  a  small 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  And  then  there  were 
(beside  the  captain)  three  officers,  steward,  agent,  and 
clerk.  But  beside  the  nnmbers,  what  is  there  for  sailors 
to  do  1  If  they  resist,  it  is  mutiny ;  and  if  they  succeed, 
and  take  the  yessel,  it  is  piracy.  If  they  oyer  yield 
again,  their  punishment  must  come  ;  and  if  they  do  not 
yield,  they  are  pirates  for  life.  If  a  sailor  resist  his 
commander,  he  resists  the  law,  and  piracy  or  submission 
are  his  only  altematiyes.  Bad  as  it  was,  it  must  be 
borne.  It  is  what  a  sailor  ships  for.  Swinging  the  rope 
oyer  his  huA,  and  bending  his  body  so  as  to  give  it  fiill 
force,  the  captain  brought  it  down  upon  the  poor  foUow's 
back.  Once,  twice— six  times.  ^  Will  you  ever  give  me 
any  more  of  your  jaw  t"  The  man  writhed  with  pain, 
but  said  not  a  word.  Three  times  more.  This  was  too 
much,  and  he  muttered  something  which  I  could  not 
heer ;  this  brought  ae  many  more  as  the  man  could 
stand  ;  when  the  captain  ordered  him  to  be  cut  down, 
and  to  go  forward. 

**  Now  for  you,'*  said  the  captun,  making  up  to  John, 
and  ti^ng  his  irons  off.  As  soon  as  he  was  loose,  he 
ran  forward  to  the  forecastle.  ^  Bring  that  man  aft,*' 
shouted  the  captain.  The  second  mate,  who  had  been 
a  shipmate  of  John's,  stood  still  in  the  waist,  and  the 
mate  walked  slowly  forward ;  but  our  third  officer, 
anxious  to  show  his  seal,  sprang  forward  oyer  the  wind- 
lass, and  laid  hold  of  John  ;  but  he  soon  threw  him  from 
him.  At  this  moment  I  would  have  given  worlds  for 
the  power  to  help  the  poor  fellow ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  The  captain  stood  on  the  <iuarter«deck,  bare- 
headed, hie  eyes  flashing  with  rage,  and  his  face  as  red 
ae  blood,  swinging  the  rope,  and  calling  out  to  his  offi- 
cers, **  Drag  Um  aft  I— Lay  hold  of  him  I  I'll  tweUn 
him  1"  &c.  dec.  ^e  mate  now  went  forward  and  told 
John  quietly  to  go  aft ;  and  he,  seeing  resistance  in 
vain,  threw  the  blackguard  third  mate  from  him  ; '  said 
he  would  go  aft  of  hSuelf ;  that  they  should  not  drag 
him ;  and  went  up  to  the  gangway,  and  held  out  his 
hands  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  captain  began  to  make  him 
&8t,  the  indignity  was  too  much,  and  he  began  to  resist ; 
but  the  mate  and  Bossell  holding  him,  he  wA  soon 
seised  up.  When  he  was  made  ftSt,  he  turned  to  the 
captam,  who  stood  turning  up  his  sleeves  and  getting 
ready  for  the  blow,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  to  be 
flogged  for.  ** Have  I  ever  refosed  my  duty,  sir!  Have 
yon  ever  known  me  to  hang  baok^  or  to  be  insolent,  or 
not  to  know  my  work!" 

''No,"  said  the  captain, '  it  is  not  that  that  I  flog  you 
for ;  I  flog  yon  for  your  inteiforanoe— for  asking  ques- 
tions." 

"Can't  a  man  ask  a  question  here  without  being 
flogged  1" 

**  No,"  diouted  the  captain ;  ''nobody  shall  open  his 
mouth  aboard  this  vessel  but  myself  f*  and  began  laying 
the  blows  upon  his  back,  swinging  half  round  between 
each  blow,  to  give  it  foil  eifoct.  As  he  vrent  on,  his 
passion  increased,  and  he  danced  about  the  deck,  calling 
out  as  he  swung  the  rope,—"  If  you  want  to  know  what 
I  flog  you  for.  111  tell  yon.  It's  because  I  like  to  do  it  I 
—because  I  like  to  do  it !— It  suits  me  t  That*s  what 
I  do  it  for  1" 

The  man  vrrithed  under  the  pain,  until  he  could  en* 
dure  it  no  longer,  when  he  called  out,  with  an  exclama- 
tion more  common  among  foreigners  than  with  us—"  Oh, 
Jesus  Christ  1  Oh,  Jesus  Christ  1" 

"  Don't  call  on  Jesus  Christ,"   shouted  the  captain ; 

"keoanH  Mp  you.    CaU9m  Captaim  T .    He's  the 

man  1  He  can  help  you  1  Jesus  Christ  cant  help  you 
now ! " 

At  these  words,  which  I  never  shall  forget,  my  blood 
ran  cold.  I  could  look  on  no  longer.  Disgusted,  sick, 
and  horror-stnick,  I  turned  away  and  leaned  over  the 
rail,  and  looked  down  into  the  water.  A  few  rapid 
thoughts  of  my  own  ntuationi  and  of  the  prospeot  of 


fotore  revenge,  crossed  my  mmd ;  but  the  foiling  of  thi 
blows,  and  the  cries  of  the  man,  called  me  back  at  onee. 
At  length  they  oeased,  and  tuning  round,  I  found  that 
the  mate,  at  a  signal  from  the  c^ttain,  had  cut  him 
down.  Almost  doubled  up  with  pain,  the  man  walked 
slowly  forward,  and  went  down  into  the  forecastle. 
Every  one  else  stood  still  at  his  post,  while  the  captain, 
swelling  with  rage  and  vrith  the  importanoe  of  bii 
achievement,  waUced  the  quarter-deck,  and  at  each 
turn,  as  he  came  forward,  calling  out  to  us^ — ^  You  see 
your  condition  I  You  see  where  I've  got  yon  all,  and 
you  know  what  to  expect  I" — "  You've  been  mistaken 
in  me — ^you  didn't  Imow  what  I  was  t  Now  you  know 
what  I  am  !" — "  111  make  you  toe  the  mark,  every  soul 
of  you,  or  I'll  flog  you  all,  fore  and  aft,  from  the  boy, 
up  !*• — ^  You've  got  a  driver  over  you  !  Yea,  a  date- 
driwr--a  negro-driter  !  Ill  see  wholl  tell  me  he  isn't 
a  negro  slave  !"  With  this  and  the  like  matter,  equally  • 
calculated  to  quiet  us,  and  to  allay  any  apprehensions 
of  foture  trouble,  he  entertained  us  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, ^en  he  went  below.  Soon  after,  John  came  aft, 
with  his  bare  back  covered  vrith  stripes  and  wales  in 
every  direction,  and  dreadfoUy  swollen,  and  asked  the 
steward  to  ask  the  captain  to  let  him  haTo  some  salve, 
or  balsam,  to  put  upon  it.  "  N0|"  said  the  captain,  who 
heard  him  tnm  below  ;  "  tell  him  to  put  bis  shirt  on ; 
that's  the  best  thing  for  him ;  and  pull  me  ashore  in  the 
boat.  Nobody  is  going  to  lav-up  on  board  tbis  vessel." 
He  then  called  to  Mr.  Rnssell  to  take  thoea  two  men, 
and  two  others,  in  the  boat,  and  pull  him  ashore.  I 
went  for  one.  The  two  men  could  hardly  bend  their 
backs,  and  the  captain  called  to  them  to  "  give  way," 
"give  way !"  but  flnding  they  did  their  bast,  he  let 
them  alone.  The  agent  was  in  the  stem-aheets,  but 
during  the  vrfaole  puU — a  league  or  mora-— aot  a  word 
vras  spoken.  We  landed  ;  the  captain,  agent,  and  officer 
went  up  to  the  house,  and  left  ns  vnth  the  boat  I,  and 
the  man  vrith  me,  staid  near  the  boat,  while  John  and 
Sam  vralked  slowly  away,  and  sat  down  on  the  rocks. 
They  talked  some  time  together,  but  at  length  eepsrated, 
each  sitting  alone.  I  had  some  fears  of  John.  He  was 
a  foreigner,  and  riolently  tempered,  and  under  soffiw- 
ing ;  and  he  had  his  knife  vrith  him ;  and  the  captain 
was  to  come  down  alone  to  the  boat.  But  nothing  hap- 
pened ;  and  we  went  quietly  on  board.  The  captain 
was  probably  aimed,  and  if  either  of  them  had  lifted  a 
hand  against  him,  they  would  have  had  nothing  before 
them  but  flight,  and  starvation  in  the  woods  of  Califor- 
nia, or  capture  by  the  soldiers  and  Indian  blood-hounds, 
whom  the  offer  of  twenty  dollars  would  have  set  upon 
them. 

After  the  day's  work  was  done,  vre  went  down  into 
the  forecastle,  and  ate  our  plain  supper ;  but  not  a  word 
was  spoken.  It  was  Saturday  night ;  but  there  was  no 
song— no  "  sweethearts  and  vrives."  A  gloom  was  over 
everything.  The  two  men  lay  in  their  berths,  groaning 
with  pain,  and  we  all  turned  in— but  for  myseU^  not  to 
sleep.  A  sound  coming  now  and  then  from  the  borths 
of  the  two  men,  showed  that  they  vreie  awake,  as  awake 
they  must  have  been,  for  they  could  hardly  Ue  in  one 
posture  a  moment ;  the  dim,  swinging  lamp  of  the  fore- 
castle shed  its  li^t  over  tiie  darii  hola  in  which  we 
lived ;  and  many  and  various  rtfleotions  and  purposes 
coursed  through  my  mind.  I  thought  of  our  rituation, 
living  under  a  tyrsimy  ;  of  the  chuaoter  of  the  country 
we  were  in ;  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the 
uncertainty  attending  our  return  to  America ;  and  then, 
if  we  should  return,  Zt  the  prospeet  of  obtaining  justice 
and  satisfoetion  for  these  poor  men ;  and  vowed  that,  if 
God  should  ever  give  me  the  means,  I  would  do  some- 
thing to  redress  the  grievances,  and  relieve  the  suffiBf- 
ings,  of  that  poor  class  of  beings,  of  iriiom  I  then  was 
one. 

The  flogging  vras  seldom  if  ever  alluded  to  by  us  in 
the  forecastle.  If  any  one  was  inclined  to  talk  about  it, 
the  others,  with  a  delicacy  which  I  hardly  expected  to 
flnd  among  them,  always  stopped  him,  or  turned  the 
subject.  JBut  the  behariour  of  the  two  men  who  were 
flogged  toward  one  another,  showed  a  delica^  and  a 
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MM  «f  honottr  whioh  wttnld  luTe  betn  worfhy  of  ad- 
suntion  in  ibn  Ughesi  walks  of  lift.  Sam  knew  that 
the  other  had  snmred  aolely  on  hia  aeoonat ;  and  in  all 
hit  eomplaints,  hs  laid  that  if  he  ^one  had  been  Hogged, 
it  would  hare  been  nothing ;  bnt  that  he  never  eonld 
see  that  man  without  thinking  what  had  been  the  meana 
of  bringing  that  diigrace  upon  him ;  and  John  neyer, 
by  word  or  deed,  let  anything  eecape  him  to  remind  the 
other  that  it  was  by  interfering  to  save  his  shipmate 
that  he  had  snared. 

It  were  not  dlAeult,  in  this  entertaining  narratire,  to 
find  more  amusing  extracts  ;  but  our  object  is  to  exhibit 
the  daily  lifb  of  a  oommon  sailor  in  its  true  colours. 

Besides  performing,  and  at  length  well,  all  the  duties 
of  a  man  before  the  mast,  the  royager  had  a  long  tpeU 
of  hide-«uring  on  shore,  in  which  some  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  were  Sandwich  Islanders,  who,  with  New 
Zealanders,  may  now  often  be  found  either  on  board 
whalers,  or  other  ressels  in  the  PaoiflO)  or  in  employ- 
ments connected  with  the  ordinary  trade  on  the  Western 
coasts  of  America.  At  San  Diego,  at  which  the  Pilgrim 
touched,  among  many  other  places,  to  complete  her 
eaigoy  a  number  of  these  islanders  were  found*  who  had 
been  employed  in  working  for  seme  trading  tessels  who 
had  just  left  the  coast.  The  aeeount  giten  of  these  in* 
telligent  and  amiable  people  is  curious.  They  are  the 
bui&lo-hunters  or  the  log-fellers  of  a  new  age  end  race. 

All  the  hide-houses  on  the  beach  but  ours  were  shut 
up ;  and  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  a  dosen  or  twenty  in 
number,  who  had  worked  for  the  other  vessels  and  been 
paid  off  when  they  sailed,  were  living  on  the  bead^, 
keeping  up  a  grand  camivsl.  A  Russian  discovery-ship, 
which  had  been  in  this  port  a  fow  years  before,  had  built 
a  large  oven  for  baking  bread,  and  went  away,  leaving 
it  standing.  This  the  Sandwich  Islanders  took  posses- 
sion of,  and  had  kept  ever  since  undisturbed.  It  was 
big  enough  to  hold  six  or  eight  men— that  is,  it  was  as 
laige  as  a  ship's  forecastle,  had  a  door  at  the  side,  and 
a  vent-hole  at  top.  They  covered  it  with  Oahu  mats, 
for  a  carpet ;  stopped  up  the  vent-hole  in  bad  weather, 
and  made  it  their  head-quarters.  It  was  now  inhabited 
by  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  twenty  men,  who  lived  there 
in  complete  idleness— drinking,  playing  cards,  and  ca- 
rousing in  every  way.  They  bought  a  bullock  once  a 
week,  which  kept  them  in  meat,  and  one  of  them  went 
up  to  the  town  every  day  to  get  fruit,  Uquor,  and  provi- 
sions. Besides  this,  they  .had  bought  a  cask  of  ship- 
bread  and  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  Lagoda,  before  she 
ttiled.  There  they  lived,  having  a  grand  time,  and 
caring  for  nobody.  Captain  T— -  was  anxious  to  get 
three  or  four  of  them  to  come  on  board  the  Pilgrim,  as 
we  were  so  much  diminished  in  numbers,  and  went  up  to 
the  oven,  and  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  trying  to  nogotlate 
with  them.  One  of  them,  a  finely-built,  active,  strong, 
and  intelligent  fellow,  who  was  a  sort  of  king  among 
them,  acted  as  spokesman.  He  was  called  Mannini,-H>r 
rather  out  of  compliment  to  his  known  importance  and 
influence,  Mr,  Mannini^-aad  was  known  all  over  Cali- 
fomia.  Through  him  the  captain  ofibred  them  fifteen 
dollars  a  mon&,  and  one  month's  pay  in  advance ;  but 
it  was  like  throvring  pearls  before  swine,  or,  rather, 
carrying  coals  to  Nevroastle.  So  long  as  thev  hsid  money, 
they  would  not  work  for  fifty  dollars  a  month ;  and  when 
their  money  vras  gone  they  would  work  f<Mr  ten. 

"  What  do  you  do  here,  Mr.  Manninil"  said  the  c^ 
tain. 

^  Oh,  we  play  cards,  get  drunk,  smoke — do  anything 
we're  a  mind  Uh" 

^  Don't  you  want  to  come  aboard  and  workt" 

**  Aole!  aole  make  wMkemahmika  homo.  Now,  got 
plenty  money  $  no  good,  work.  MamMU^  money  pam — 
all  gone.  Ah !  very  good,  work  y — maUai,  Aoaa  hana 
nvir 

**  Bnt  you'll  spend  all  your  money  in  this  way/'  said 
the  captain. 

"  Aye !  me  know  that.  By-'em-by  money  iMm-HbU 
gone ;  then  Kanaka  work  plenty," 


This  was  a  bopelsss  oais,  and  ths  captain  left  thom,  to 
wait  patiently  until  their  money  was  gone. 

The  time  soon  came  when  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
were  fSsin  to  take  employment  on  shore  along  with  our 
author,  Sam  the  fiogged  seaman,  and  a  few  more  ;  oni 
of  these  vras  an  extraordinary  salt-water  gigantic  monster, 
though  a  Frenchman.  But  the  Sandwich  Islanders  are 
more  interesting  than  any  of  the  other  specimens  of  the 
seamen,  of  all  nations,  that  are  to  be  found  upon  this 
coast.    Of  them  our  author  saya— 

A  oonsiderable  trade  has  been  carried  on  for  several 
years  between  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and 
most  of  the  vessels  are  manned  vrith  Islanders,  who,  as 
they  for  the  most  part  sign  no  articles,  leave  whenever 
they  choose,  and  let  themselves  out  to  cure  hides  at  San 
Diego,  and  to  supply  the  places  of  the  men  of  the  Ame- 
rican vessels  while  on  the  coast.  In  this  way  quite  a 
colony  of  them  had  become  settled  at  San  Diego  as  their 
head-quarters.  Some  of  thesd  had  recently  gone  off  in 
the  Ayacucho  and  Loriotte.  and  the  Pilgrim  had  taken 
Mr.  Mannini  and  three  others,  so  that  there  were  not 
more  than  twenty  left.  Of  these  four  were  on  pay  at  the 
Ayacucho's  house,  four  more  working  with  us,  and  the 
rest  were  living  at  the  oven  in  a  quiet  way ;  for  their 
money  was  nearly  gone,  and  fhey  must  make  it  last  un- 
til some  other  vessel  came  down  to  employ  them. 

During  tiie  four  months  that  I  lived  here,  I  got  well 
acquainted  with  all  of  them,  and  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  become  familiar  with  their  language,  habits,  snd  char- 
acters. Their  language  I  could  only  learn  orally,  for 
they  had  not  any  books  among  thom,  though  manv  of 
them  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write  by  me  mission- 
aries at  home.  They  spoke  a  little  English :  and,  by  a 
sort  of  compromise,  a  mixed  language  was  used  on  the 
beach  which  could  be  understood  by  tdl.  The  long  name 
of  Sandwich  Islanders  is  dropped,  and  they  are  called 
by  the  whites,  all  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ^  Kanakas,'* 
from  a  word  in  their  own  language  which  they  apply  to 
themselves,  and  to  all  South  Sea  Islanders,  in  distinction 
from  whites,  whom  they  call  *^  Haole."  This  name, 
**  Kan&ka,"  they  answer  to,  both  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually. Their  proper  names,  in  their  own  language, 
being  difllcult  to  pronounce  and  remember,  they  are 
called  by  any  names  which  the  captains  or  crews  may 
choose  to  give  them.  Some  are  called  after  the  vessel 
thev  are  in ;  others  by  common  names,  as  Jack,  Tom, 
Bill ;  snd  some  have  foncy  names,  as  Bui-yan,  Fore-top, 
Rope-yam,  Pelican,  &c.  &c.  Of  the  four  who  worked 
at  our  house,  one  was  named  ^  Mr.  Bingham,"  after  the 
missionary  at  Oahu ;  another  Hope,  after  a  vessel  that 
he  had  been  in ;  a  third,  Tom  Davis,  the  name  of  his 
first  captain ;  and  the  fourth,  Peliean,  from  his  foncied 
resemblance  to  that  bird.  Then  there  was  Lagoda-Jack, 
California-Bill,  &c.  &o.  But  by  whatever  names  they 
might  be  called,  they  were  the  most  interesting,  intelli- 

r»nt,  and  kind-hearted  people  that  I  ever  fell  in  with, 
folt  a  positive  attachment  for  almost  all  of  them ;  and 
manv  of  them  I  have,  to  this  time,  a  feeling  for,  which 
would  lead  me  to  go  a  great  way  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  seeing  them,  and  wmch  will  always  make  me  feel  a 
strong  interest  in  the  mere  name  of  a  Sandwich  Islander. 
Tom  Davis  knew  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  in 
common  arithmetic ;  had  been  to  the  United  States ;  and 
nN>ke  English  quite  well.  His  education  was  as  good  as 
that  of  tMw-quarters  of  the  Yankees  in  California,  and 
his  manners  and  principles  a  good  deal  better ;  and  he 
vras  so  quick  of  apprehension  that  he  ipight  have  been 
taught  navigation,  and  the  elements  of  many  of  the 
sciences, with  the  most  perfect  ease.  Old  ''Mr.  Bingham  " 
spoke  very  little  English— almost  none — and  neither 
Imew  how  to  read  nor  write ;  but  he  was  the  best- 
hearted  old  follow  in  the  world.  He  must  have  been 
over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  two  of  his  front  teeth 
knocked  out.  which  was  done  by  his  parents  as  a  sign  of 
grief  at  the  death  of  Tamahamaha,  the  great  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  We  used  to  tell  him  that  he  eat 
Captain  Cook,  and  lost  his  teeth  in  that  way.  That  was 
the  only  thing  that  ever  made  him  angry.    He  would 
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always  be  quite  excited  at  that ;  and  say — ^^  Aol^  I "  (no.) 

*^  Me  no  eat  Captain  Cook  1    Me  pikinini — email eo 

high — ^no  more!  My  father  see  Captain  Cookl  Me — 
no !"  None  of  them  liked  to  hare  anything  said  about 
Captain  Cook,  for  the  sailors  all  beUeye  that  he  was 
eaten,  and  that  tiiey  cannot  endure  to  be  taunted  with. 
— ^*  New  Zealand  Kanaka  eat  white  man ; — Sandwich 
Island  Kanaka,— no.  Sandwich  Island  Kanaka  ua  like 
pu  na  haole — all  'e  same  a*  you  !'* 

Mr.  Bingham  was  a  sort  of  patriarch  among  them, 
and  was  always  treated  with  great  respect,  though  he 
had  not  the  education  and  energy  which  gaye  Mr.  Man- 
nini  his  power  oyer  them.  I  haye  spent  hours  in  talking 
with  this  old  fellow  about  Tamahamaha,  the  Charle- 
magne of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  his  son  and  successor, 
Biho  Biho,  who  died  in  England,  and  was  brought  to 
Oahu  in  the  frigate  Blonde,  Captain  Lord  Byron,  and 
whose  ftmeral  he  remembered  perfectly ;  and  also  about 
the  customs  of  his  country  in  his  boyhood,  and  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  by  the  missionaries.  He 
neyer  would  allow  that  human  beings  had  been  eaten 
there  ;  and,  indeed,  it  always  seemed  like  an  insult  to 
tell  so  affectionate,  intelligent,  and  ciyilized  a  class  of 
men,  that  such  barbarities  had  been  practised  in  their 
own  country  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  them. 
Certainly,  the  history  of  no  people  on  the  globe  can 
show  anything  like  so  rapid  an  adyance.  I  would  have 
trusted  my  life  and  my  fortune  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
of  these  people  ;  and  certainly,  had  I  wished  for  a  &your 
or  act  of  sacrifice,  I  would  haye  gone  to  them  all,  in 
turn,  before  I  should  haye  applied  to  one  of  my  own 
countrymen  on  the  coast,  and  should  haye  expected  to 
have  seen  it  done,  before  my  own  countrymen  had  got 
half  through  counting  the  cost.  Their  customs  and 
manner  of  treating  one  another,  show  a  simple,  primi- 
tiye  generosity,  which  is  truly  delightfiil ;  and  which  is 
often  a  reproach  to  our  own  people.  Whateyer  one  has, 
they  all  lukye.  Money,  food,  clothes,  they  share  with 
one  another ;  eyen  to  the  last  piece  of  tobacco  to  put  in 
their  pipes.  I  once  heard  old  Mr.  Bingham  say,  with 
the  highest  indignation,  to  a  Yankee  tnder  who  was 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  keep  his  money  to  himself — 
''No!  We  no  all  'e  same  a'  you! — Suppose  one  got 
money,  all  got  money.  You  \ — suppose  one  got  money — 
lock  him  up  in  chest. — No  good!" — ^^Kuiaka  all  'e 
bame  a'  one  !"  This  principle  they  carry  so  far,  that 
none  of  them  will  eat  anything  in  sight  of  others,  with- 
out offering  it  all  round.  I  haye  seen  one  of  them  break 
a  biscuit,  which  had  been  giyen  him,  into  fiye  parts,  at 
a  time  when  I  knew  he  was  on  a  yery  short  allowance, 
as  there  was  but  little  to  eat  on  the  beach. 

My  fayourite  among  all  of  them,  and  one  who  was 
liked  by  both  officers  and  men,  and  by  whomeyer  he  had 
anything  to  do  with,  was  Hope.  He  was  an  intelligent, 
kind-hearted  little  fellow,  and  I  neyer  saw  him  angry, 
though  I  knew  him  for  more  than  a  year,  and  haye  seen 
him  imposed  upon  by  white  people,  and  abused  by  in- 
solent officers  of  yessels.  He  was  always  ciyil,  and 
always  ready,  and  neyer  forgot  a  benefit.  I  once  took 
care  of  him  when  he  was  ill,  getting  medicines  from  the 
ship's  chests,  when  no  captain  or  officer  would  do  any- 
thing for  him  ;  and  he  neyer  forgot  it.  £yery  Kanaka 
has  one  particular  friend,  whom  he  considers  himself 
bound  to  do  eyerything  for,  and  with  whom  he  has  a 
sort  of  contract^ — an  alliance  offensiye  and  defensiyc, — 
and  for  whom  he  will  often  make  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
This  friend  they  call  aikane ;  and  for  such  did  Hope 
adopt  me.  I  do  not  belieye  I  could  haye  wanted  any- 
thing whi6h  he  had,  that  he  would  not  haye  giyen  me. 
In  return  for  this,  I  was  always  his  friend  among  the 
Americans,  and  used  to  teach  him  letters  and  numbers  ; 
for  he  left  home  before  he  had  learned  how  to  read.  He 
was  yery  curious  about  Boston,  (as  they  call  the  United 
States  ;)  asking  many  questions  about  the  houses,  the 
people,  &c.,  and  always  wished  to  haye  the  pictures  in 
books  explained  to  him.  They  were  all  astonishingly 
quick  in  catching  at  explanations ;  and  many  things 
which  I  had  thought  it  utterly  impossible  to  make  them 
understand,  they  often  seized  in  an  instant,  and  asked 
questions  which  showed  that  they  knew  enough  to  make 


them  wish  to  go  farther.  The  pictures  of  ste&m-boais 
and  railroad-cars,  in  the  columns  of  some  newspapers 
which  I  had,  gaye  me  great  difficulty  to  explain.  The 
grading  of  the  road,  the  ruls,  the  construction  of  the 
carriages,  they  could  easily  understand  ;  but  the  motion 
produced  by  steam  was  a  little  too  refined  for  them. 

A  map  of  the  world,  which  I  once  showed  them,  kept 
their  attention  for  hours  ;  those  who  knew  how  to  read 
pointing  out  the  places,  and  referring  to  me  for  the  dis- 
tances. I  remember  being  much  amused  with  a  ques- 
tion which  Hope  asked  me.  Pointing  to  the  large 
irregular  place  which  is  always  left  blank,  round  the 
poles,  to  denote  that  it  is  undisooyered,  he  looked  up 
and  asked— ''Pan r'  (Donel  ended  1) 

The  system  of  naming  the  streets  and  numbering  the 
houses,  they  easily  understood,  and  the  utility  of  it 
They  had  a  great  desire  to  see  America,  but  were  afraid 
of  doubling  Cape  Horn,  for  they  suffer  much  in  cold 
weather,  and  had  heard  drMMlfril  accounts  of  the  Cape, 
from  those  of  their  number  who  had  been  round  it. 

They  smoke  a  great  deal,  though  not  much  at  a  time; 
using  pipes  with  large  bowls,  and  yery  short  stems,  or 
no  stems  at  all.  These  they  light,  and  putting  them  to 
their  mouths,  take  a  long  draught,  getting  their  mouths 
as  frill  as  they  can  hold,  and  their  cheeks  disteBded,and 
then  let  it  slowly  out  through  their  mouths  and  nostrils. 
The  pipe  is  then  passed  to  others,  who  draw  in  the  same 
maimer — one  pipe-full  serying  for  half-a-dozen.  They 
neyer  take  short,  continuous  draughts,  like  Enropesns ; 
but  one  of  these  **  Oahu  puflb,"  as  the  sailors  call  them, 
seryes  for  an  hour  or  two,  until  some  one  else  lights  his 
pipe,  and  it  is  passed  round  in  the  same  manner.  Each 
Kanaka  on  the  beach  had  a  pipe,  flint,  steel,  tinder,  a 
hand  of  tobacco,  and  a  jack-kxdfo,  which  he  always  car- 
ried about  with  him. 

That  which  strikes  a  stranger  most  peculiarly,  is  their 
style  of  singing.  They  run  on,  in  a  low,  guttural,  mono- 
tonous sort  of  chant,  their  lips  and  tongue  seeming  hardly 
to  moye,  and  the  sounds  apparently  modulated  solely  in 
the  throat.  There  is  yery  little  tune  to  it,  and  the 
words,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  are  extempore.  They 
sing  about  persons  and  things  which  are  around  them, 
and  adopt  this  method  when  they  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood by  any  but  themseWes ;  and  it  is  yery  efl^ual, 
for  with  the  most  careful  attention,  I  neyer  could  detect 
a  word  that  I  knew.  I  haye  often  heard  Mr.  Mannini, 
who  was  the  most  noted  improvisatore  among  them,  sing 
for  an  hour  together,  when  at  work  in  the  midst  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen ;  and,  by  the  occasional  shouts  and 
laughter  of  the  Kanakas,  who  were  at  a  distance,  it  was 
eyident  that  he  was  singing  about  the  different  men  that 
he  was  at  work  with.  They  haye  great  powers  of  ridi- 
cule, and  are  excellent  mimics ;  many  of  them  disooyer- 
ing  and  imitating  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  people, 
before  we  had  seen  them  ourselyes. 

When  the  hide-curing  was  completed,  and  the  yessels 

about  to  sail  from  the  coast,  there  was  a  joyous  break- 

ing-up  and  leaye-taking  among  the  seamen,  of  which  we 

haye  this  animated  description  : — 

The  night  before  the  yessels  were  ready  to  sail,  all  the 
Europeans  united  and  had  an  entertainment  at  the 
Rosa's  hide-house,  and  we  had  songs  of  eyery  nation 
and  tongue.  A  Grerman  gaye  us  ''Ochl  mein  lieber 
Augustin!"  the  three  Frenchmen  roared  through  the 
Marseilles  Hymn ;  the  English  and  Scotchmen  gaye  us 
«  Rule  Britannia,*'  and  **  Whall  be  King  but  Charlie!" 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards  screamed  tlm>ugh  some  na- 
tional affairs,  for  which  I  was  none  the  yriser;  and 
we  three  Yankees  made  an  attempt  at  the  "  Star- 
spangled  Banner."  After  these  national  tributes  had 
been  paid,  the  Austrian  gaye  us  a  yery  pretty  little  loye 
song,  and  the  Frenchmen  sang  a  spirited  thing  called 
"  Sentinelle !  0  prenez  garde  i^  yous !"  and  then  followed 
the  mUange  which  might  haye  been  expected.  When  I 
left  them,  the  aquadiente  and  annisou  was  pretty  well  in 
their  heads,  and  they  were  all  singing  and  talking  at 
once,  and  their  peculiar  national  oaths  were  getting  as 
plenty  as  pronouns. 
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The  next  day,  the  two  Tesselsgot  under  weigh  for  the 
windward,  and  left  ns  in  quiet  possession  of  the  beach. 
Our  numbers  were  somewhat  enlai^ged  by  the  opening  of 
the  new  houses,  and  the  tociety  of  the  beach  a  little 
changed.  In  charge  of  the  CataUna's  house  was  an  old 
Scotchman,  who,  like  most  of  hie  ooutitrymen,  had  a 
pretty  good  education,  and,  like  many  of  them,  was 
rather  pragmatical,  and  had  a  ludicrously  solemn  con- 
celt.  He  employed  bis  time  in  taking  care  of  his  pigs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  dogs,  &c.,  and  in  smoking  his  long 
pipe.  Everything  was  as  neat  as  a  pin  in  the  house,  and 
he  was  as  regular  in  his  hours  as  a  chronometer,  but  as 
he  kept  Tery  much  by  himself,  was  not  a  great  akdditioii 
to  our  society.  He  hudly  spent  a  cent  i9l  the  time  he 
was  on  the  beach,  and  the  others  said  he  was  no  ship- 
mate. He  had  been  a  petty  officer  on  board  the  British 
frigate  Dublin,  Capt.  Lord  James  Townshend,  and  had 
great  ideas  of  hie  own  importance.  The  man  in  chaige 
of  the  Bosa^s  house  was  an  Austrian  by  birth,  but  spoke, 
read,  and  wrote  four  languages  with  ease  and  correct- 
ness. German  was  his  native  tongue ;  but  being  bom 
near  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  having  sailed  out  of  Genoa, 
the  Italian  was  almost  as  fkmiliar  to  him  as  his  own 
language.  He  was  six  years  on  board  of  an  English 
man-of-war,  where  he  learned  to  speak  our  language 
with  ease,  and  also  to  read  and  write  it.  He  had  been 
several  years  in  Spanish  vessels,  and  had  acquired  that 
language  so  well,  that  he  could  read  any  books  in  it. 
He  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  a 
singular  mixture  of  the  man-of-war's-man  and  Puritan. 
He  talked  a  great  deal  about  propriety  and  steadiness, 
and  gave  good  advice  to  the  youngsters  and  Kanakas, 
but  seldom  went  up  to  the  town  without  coming  down 
**  three  sheets  in  the  wind."  One  holiday,  he  and  old 
Robert  (the  Scotchman  f^om  the  Catalina)  went  up  to 
the  town,  and  got  so  eozyy  talking  over  old  stories,  and 
giving  one  another  good  advice,  that  they  came  dovm, 
donble-baeked,  on  a  horse,  and  both  rolled  off  into  the 
sand  as  soon  as  the  horse  stopped.  This  put  an  end  to 
their  pretensions,  and  they  never  heard  the  last  of  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  men.  On  the  night  of  the  enter- 
tainment at  the  Rosa's  house,  I  saw  old  Schmidt  (that 
was  the  Austrian's  name)  standing  up  by  a  hogshead, 
holding  on  by  both  hands,  and  cal&ig  out  to  himself — 
"  Hold  on,  Schmidt !  hold  on,  my  good  fellow,  or  you'll 
be  on  your  back !"  Still,  he  was  an  intelligent,  good- 
natured  old  fellow,  and  had  a  chest-full  of  books,  which 
he  willingly  lent  me  to  read.  In  the  same  house  with 
him  was  a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman ;  the  latter  a 
regular-built  man-<tf-vrar  Jack  I  a  thorough  seaman,  a 
htsarty,  generous  fellow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  drun- 
ken, dissolute  dog.  He  made  it  a  point  to  get  drunk 
once  a  fortnight  (when  he  always  managed  to  sleep  on 
the  road,  and  have  his  money  stolen  from  him,)  and  to 
battle  the  Frenchman  once  a-week. 

Oar  own  countryman  is  delectable — a  salt-water  An- 
drew Fairservice.  With  another  finished  portrait,  we 
shall  take  leave  of  this  captivating  narrative — this 
something  midway  between  Robinson  Crusoe's  adven- 


tures and  Dampier's  voyages,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
unavoidable  hardship  and.  sufferings  it  recounts,  we 
should  be  afraid  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  boy  upon 
whom  the  enchantment  of  the  sea  had  fallen. 

BILL  JACKSON,  ▲  TRUE  ENGLISH  SAILOR, 

I  shall  always  remember  as  the  best  specimen  of  the 
thorough-bred  English  sailor  that  I  ever  saw.  He  had 
been  to  sea  from  a  boy,  having  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years,  as  all  English  sailors  are  obliged 
to  do,  and  wvm  then  about  four  or  five-and-twenty.  He 
was  ^11 ;  but  you  only  perceived  it  when  he  was  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  others,  for  the  great  breadth  of  his 
shoulders  and  chest  made  him  appear  but  little  above 
the  middle  height.  His  chest  was  as  deep  as  it  was 
wide  ;  his  arm  like  that  of  Hercules  ;  and  his  hand, 
**  the  fist  of  a  tar — every  hair  a  rope-yam."  With  all 
this,  he  had  one  of  the  pleasantest  smiles  I  ever  saw. 
His  cheeks  were  of  a  handsome  brown  ;  his  teeth  bril- 
liantly white  ;  and  his  hair,  of  a  raven  black,  waved  in 
loose  curls  all  over  his  hea[d,  and  fine  open  forehead  ; 
and  his  eyes  he  might  have  sold  to  a  duchess  at  the  price 
of  diamonds,  fbr  their  brilliancy.  As  for  their  colour, 
they  were  like  the  Irishman's  pig,  which  would  not  stay 
to  be  counted — every  change  of  position  and  light  seem- 
ed to  give  them  a  new  hue  ;  but  their  prevailing  colour 
was  black,  or  nearly  so.  Take  him  with  his  well-var- 
nished blsick  tarpaulin  stuck  upon  the  back  of  his  head  ; 
his  long  locks  coming  down  almost  into  his  eyes  ;  his 
white  duck  trousers  and  shirt ;  blue  jacket ;  and  black 
kerchief,  tied  loosely  round  his  neck  ;  and  he  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  manly  beauty.  On  his  broad  chest  he  had 
stamped  with  India  ink,  ^  Parting  moments  f — ^a  ship 
ready  to  sul ;  a  boat  on  the  beach  ;  and  a  girl  and  her 
sailor  lover  taking  their  frurewell.  Underneath  were 
printed  the  initials  of  his  own  name,  and  two  other  let- 
ters, standing  for  some  name  which  he  knew  better  than 
I  did.  This  was  very  well  done,  having  been  executed 
by  a  man  who  made  it  his  business  to  print  with  India 
ink,  for  sailors,  at  Havre.  On  one  of  his  broad  arms  he 
had  the  crucifixion,  and  on  the  other  the  sign  of  the 
**  foul  anchor." 

He  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  we  lent  him  most 
of  the  books  which  we  had  in  the  forecastle,  which  he 
read  and  returned  to  us  the  next  time  we  fell  in  with 
him.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  infonnation,  and  his  cap- 
tain said  he  was  a  perfect  seaman,  and  worth  his  weight 
in  gold  on  board  a  vessel,  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul. 
His  strength  must  have  been  immense,  and  he  had  the 
sight  of  a  vulture.  It  is  strange  that  one  should  be  so 
minute  in  the  description  of  an  unknown,  outcast  sailor, 
whom  one  may  never  see  again,  and  whom  no  one  may 
care  to  hear  about ;  but  so  it  is.  Some  people  we  see 
under  no  remarkable  circumstances,  but  whom,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  we  never  forget.  He  j»lled  himself 
Bill  Jackson  ;  and  I  know  no  one  of  all  my  accidental 
acquaintances  to  whom  I  would  more  gladly  give  a 
shake  of  the  hand  than  to  him.  Whoever  falls  in  with 
him,  will  find  a  handsome,  hearty  fellow,  and  a  good 
shipmate. 


SONNET. 


SUGGESTED  BY  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  UAUIUSOX. 


Thy  foes,  O  Liberty !  are  hale  and  strong ; 

And  raise,  exultingly,  their  forts  and  fanes. 
Wherein  to  shelter  £eir  great  idol.  Wrong, 

Who  looks  through  loop-holes  and  religious  panes 
Upon  a  prostrate  world.    Alas  !  thy  friends 

Have  often  failed  to  read  thy  truths  aright ; 
And  grieved  thee  by  mistaking  means  for  ends, 
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Till  tyranny  has  pointed  to  thy  light 
And  said  :  ^  'tis  but  a  vapour  that  ascends, 

Out  of  the  swamps  of  life,  to  mock  its  night." 
I  hoped  that  one  had  risen  up,  of  late. 

To  teach  the  monarch  and  his  mitred  slave 
How  pure  a  thing  it  is  they  fear  and  hate  : 

But  he  who  promised  this  reposes  in  the  grave. 

2N 
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THE  GKEEN  GAUNTLET ;  or,  THE  TRAITOR'S  SON. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

Ix  the  Autumn  of  1796,  Edmund  ^as  destined 
to  behold,  after  a  separation  of  fifteen  years,  a  per- 
sonage who,  from  his  earliest  days  of  boyhood, 
seemed  to  exercise  a  control  oyer  his  destiny  which 
he  had  never  perfectly  understood :  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  more  to  introduce  the  Friar  John  of 
former  days,  upon  whose  brow  the  march  of  fifty- 
four  years  had  not  planted  a  single  furrow :  Ms 
once  jet-black  hair  was  as  yet  but  slightly  tinged 
vdth  grey ;  his  piercing  eye  had  not  lost  a  scintilla 
of  its  vivid  fire,  nor  had  his  robust  and  active  frame 
apparently  suffered  the  smallest  decay.  His  greet- 
ings of  Edmund  were  so  warm,  and  the  delight  he 
appeared  to  feel  at  their  reimion  so  sincere,  that  it 
awakened  every  sentiment  of  ancient  regard  in  the 
heart  of  the  generous  Edmund. 

The  friar  had  long  resided  in  Ireland,  and  chiefly 
under  the  roof  of  his  friend  Walter.  Amidst  all  the 
dangers  of  the  times,  he  had  hitherto  contrived  to 
escape  the  open  violence  of  the  dominant  party, 
although  no  man  was  so  narrowly  watched.  His 
extensive  and  unostentatious  charities  rendered  this 
extraordinary  character  the  most  popular  of  the 
priesthood.  That  there  was  some  deep  and  secret 
understanding  between  his  uncle  and  Uie  friar,  Ed- 
mund's shrewdness  could  not  fail  to  observe ;  but 
the  precise  nature  of  their  long  and  private  confer- 
ences he  felt  a  delicacy  of  inquiring  into :  he,  how- 
ever, saw  and  heard  enough  to  convince  him,  that 
some  mighty  purpose  was  on  foot;  and  while  he 
triikedy  he  almost  feared  to  encourage  that  wmA, 
that  it  might  be  a  struggle  for  Ireland's  freedom. 
Edmund  had  brooded  over  his  personal  wrongs,  and 
those  which  he  saw  hourly  inflicted  on  a  suffering 
people,  until  his  mind  had  lost  every  particle  of 
attacWent  either  to  the  throne  or  government. 
During  this  state  of  anxious  suspense,  tiie  friar  once 
more  disappeared,  and  hb  absence  was  extended 
to  nearly  two  months. 

At  length,  one  dask  and  stormy  December  night, 
while  a  raging  east  wind,  in  angry  blasts,  made 
the  walls  of  the  old  castle  shiver  under  its  power, 
Walter  and  Edmund  were  sitting  over  the  laige 
turf-fire  in  the  wainscoted  parlour,  pondering  on 
the  ravages  of  that  fearful  storm,  which  had  ex- 
isted, with  daily  increasing  violence,  for  nearly  a 
week,  when  they  heard  in  the  courtyard  sounds  of 
the  well-known  footsteps  of  the  horse  of  friar  John, 
who,  at  that  late  hour,  was  braving  the  midnight 
storm.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore his  friends :  his  opening  the  parlour  door  was 
followed  by  a  blast  of  air,  -^hich  rushed  into  the 
gloomy  apartment,  raising  clouds  of  the  white  turf 
ashes  from  the  ample  hearth.  Clapping  his  back 
to  the  door,  which  it  required  all  his  strength  to 
dose,  he  pronounced  the  mysterious  words,  **  Th^ 
ere  corner^ 

An  unusual  agitation  marked  the  generally  placid 
countenance  of  Walter  at  this  brief  announcement ; 


while  on  Edmund  it  produced  a  stare  of  surprise, 
followed  by  the  question,  "  Who  a/re  come?** 

The  friar,  with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  whispered, 
^  Verhum  Jeip.,"  then'approaching  the  fire,  took  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  which  he  pressed  vnth  unusual 
energy. 

**  Silence  for  the  present,"  said  the  friar,  **here's 
the  supper." 

And  a  good  and  plentiful  one  it  proved,  con- 
sisting of  an  abundance  of  game  and  wild-fowl  of 
the  season,  to  which  the  hungry  priest  did  due  hon- 
our. His  eyes  seemed  to  glisten  with  some  secret 
delight,  as  he  looked  alternately  on  his  host  and 
former  pupil,— even  with  the  domestics  in  atten- 
dance he  appeared  to  exchange  looks  of  joy  and  con- 
fidence. Edmund's  mind  was  rapt  in  meditation, 
when  his  deep  reveries  were  broken  by  the  fiiar^s 
toast,  ^  Success  to  the  good  caused  An  expression 
so  commonplace  would  not,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  excited  peculiar  notice ;  but  the  un- 
disguised ecstasy  with  which  the  fdar  drank  it, 
previously  crossing  his  forehead  with  reverence, 
plainly  showed  to  Edmund  that  it  had  a  more  than 
ordinary  meaning.  The  friar  seemed  bursting  to 
communicate  his  important  inteUigenoe ;  but  as 
each  blast  of  the  howling  wind  roared  in  the  wide 
chimney  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  his  countenance 
fell,  beti^ying  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  horror.  Be- 
ing now  left  to  themselves,  with  the  half-gallon 
jug  of  whisky-punch  before  them,  the  friar  once 
more  uttered  the  words,  '*  Thty  are  comer*  Just 
then  the  clock  tolled  the  midnight  hour. 

**  Oh,  may  the  blessed  dawn  bring  us  calm !  Yes, 
my  friends,  General  Hoche,  vdth  a  force  of  twelve 
thousand  men  are  now  in  safety,  anchored  in  Ban- 
try  Bay !  Kerry,  Clare,  and  Limerick  are  already 
on  the  alert,  only  waiting  for  his  landing  to  hoist  the 
standard  of  liberty,  and  proclaim  their  country's 
freedom.  The  troops  from  Cork  and  its  vicinity  are 
on  the  march  westward;  but  if  Providence  should 
favour  him  with  twelve  hours'  calm,  he  will  be  able 
to  land  before  they  reach  the  coast,  and  vnll  then 
move  on  for  the  centre  of  the  country,  where  he 
will  be  received  with  open  arms  and  honest  hearts. 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  KUdare,  and  Carlow,  will  soon 
be  up,  and  carve  out  work  enough  for  the  garrison 
of  Dublin.  Our  task  must  be  to  push  on  for  the 
Shannon,  and  keep  the  passes  open  for  him." 

Thus  far  the  padre  had  proceeded,  directing  his 
discourse  to  both,  when  fixing  his  keen  eye  on  Ed- 
mund, he  addressed  him  with  boldness : 

"  Now,  my  dear  Edmund,  is  ^otcr  time  for  action. 
Proceed  with  me  to  the  coast.  The  post  of  quarter- 
master-general has  been  reserved  for^<m." 

^*  For  me!"  cried  the  astonished  Edmund,  start- 
ing. 

"  Nay,  start  not,  my  son,**  continued  the  fierj*^ 
zealot ;  "  your  country  demands  your  services  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  Ireland's  freedom.  Your  re- 
ligion, the  recollection  of  your  wrongs,  all  call  aloud 
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for  your  aid:  hesitate  not  to  obey  the  tsacred  call. 
France  generously  stretches  forth  the  hand  of  power 
to  help  Uie  righteous  cause ;  and  shall  $f0Uy  the  child 
equally  of  France  and  Ireland,  tamely  see  the  fo- 
reigner reap  the  laurels  which  you  should  share?'* 

Edmund  appeared  abstracted  and  deep  in  thought : 
the  wily  friar  proceeded : 

^  Honour  and  duty  invite  you,  my  Edmund  I 
Beflect  on  the  century  of  wrongs  heaped  on  the 
noble  famUy  from  whence  you  sprung  !-^rescue 
their  ancient  halls  firom  the  intruder's  hoof  I  Think 
on  your  sainted  mother's  last  injunction  I  Think 
on  the  humbled  but  nerep-disgraced  Grbbm  Gauht- 

That  talismanic  word  struck  the  most  sensitive 
chord  of  Edmund's  heart  z  his  fond  mother's  dying 
words  recurred  to  Mb  mind  in  all  their  force : 

^  Pursue  the  claims  of  our  house,  even  to  the 
death'!' 

The  friar  carried  hb  point — ^Edmund  was  at  once 
a  Rbbbl. 

Striding  towards  the  window,  as  if  the  enemy 
were  alr^y  at  the  gate,  he  exclaimed : 

^^  Yes,  the  Graen  Gauntlet  shall  prevail,  or  be 
boned  with  the  unfortunate  Edmund  in  a  soldier's 
grave!" 

On  these  words,  both  his  unde  andthiefriar  pressed 
him  by  turns  to  their  hearts*  An  old  servant 
of  the  house  now  appeared,  backed  by  a  tall  and 
gigantic  figure,  who  was  greeted  by  the  friar  by  the 
name  of  Doyle;  on  a  signal  from  whom  the  priest 
rose  to  withdraw,  first  bestowing  on  the  huge  her- 
ald a  pint  beaker  of  punch.  The  clock  struck  one 
ere  he  returned,  his  eyes  gbring  with  a  kind  of 
ferocious  joy.  He  had  passed  the  preceding  hour 
at  a  mididght  meeting  of  a  band  of  registered  re- 
bels of  that  district,  held  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the 
ancient  abbey  adjacent,  where  he  communicated 
all  that  has  already  been  stated ;  and,  having  ar- 
ranged with  them  for  the  junction  of  their  force, 
whenever  the  signal  should  be  given  for  the  general 
rising,  he  dismissed  them  with  a  benediction  on 
their  zeal  in  the  good  cause.  Anxiously  were  the 
vigils  of  the  ardent  friar  kept  that  awful  night ; 
his  heart  blessed  each  moment  of  returning  calm, 
as  the  hoarse  wind  seemed  to  rock  itself  to  rest.  An 
unbroken  stillness  at  length  prevailed,  when  he 
tried  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep;  but  his  uneasy 
slumbers  were  disturbed  at  the  first  dawn  of  light 
by  the  revival  of  the  same  relentless  roaring  storm. 
On  entering  the  breakfast  parlour,  he  exchanged 
looks  of  despair  and  disappointment  with  his  mel- 
ancholy host,  whose  subdued  hopes  were  but  too 
visibly  written  on  his  anxious  countenance. 

^  llus  storm  will  be  our  ruin,"  said  Walter,  as 
the  old  castle  seemed  to  tremble  in  the  blast. 

The  priest  answered  with  a  deep  sigh;  and  going 
to  the  window,  saw,  on  every  side,  signs  of  the  de- 
solating hurricane;  whilst  hx  above,  the  heavens 
presented  a  bright  unclouded  azure,  all  below  ex- 
hibited a  yellow  dusky  haze,  half  obscuring  the 
blasted  heather  on  the  bleak  mountain  side.  The 
lofty  pines  groaning  under  the  mighty  povrer  of  the 
gale,  all  bent  their  tapering  tops,  and,  like  the  finger 
of  fate,  pointed  ominously  to  the  West  !  The  al- 
ternate bursts  of  rage  and  despondency  which  broke 


forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  agitated  friar  rendered 
him  at  times  almost  blasphemous;  and  when  Ed- 
mund made  a  late  appearance  in  the  room,  with 
that  calmness  of  countenance  which  marks  a  manly 
determination  of  purpose,  whether  for  good  or  evil^ 
he  beheld  his  beloved  uncle  bending  before  the  fire 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  in  such  deep 
and  melancholy  thought,  as  to  be  almost  insensible 
to  his  approach.  Not  so  the  friar:  he  was  pacing, 
in  hurried  steps,  the  old  oak  floor  of  that  gloomy 
apartment,  taking  momentary  views  of  the  wild  ex- 
tent'of  country  before  him,  and  struggling  to  suppress 
the  sighs  which  seemed  to  rend  his  anxious  breast. 
Seizing  the  hand  of  Edmund,  and  leading  him  to  a 
window,  he  fixed  an  angry  look  abroad,  as  if  he 
would  chide  the  elements;  and  with  a  heart-drawn 
8^9^  ejaculated : 

*<0  my  friend,  this  is  a  sad  and  sorry  sight  I-^ 
they  will  never|be  able  to  land  while  this  infer— 
this  inhuman  storm  continues.  Last  night  I  watched 
it,  and  on  bended  knees  petitioned  heaven  for  a 
calm.  My  prayers,  I  thought,  were  heard ;  and  I 
snatched  a  brief  and  restless  deep;  but,  alas!  the 
inexorable  tempest,  as  if  deriving  fresh  vigour  from 
its  short  repose,  now  sweeps  over  the  desolate  land 
in  one  unceasing  howling  blast,  to  wither  all  our 
hopes!  Colpoys  will  probably,  by  this  time,  have 
a  fleet  collected  at  the  south-west  coast,  to  inter- 
cept the  retreat  of  the  baffled  expedition ;  while  the 
troops  will  have  reached  Bantry  in  sufficient  force 
to  form  a  barrier  to  his  progress  into  the  interior, 
should  Hoche  daringly  venture  on  a  landing,  which 
could  only  be  e£Fected  by  sacrificing  his  transports, 
and  probably  half  his  men.  No!  no!— escape,  if 
it  be  yet  possible,  is  now  his  better  course.  I  must 
away  to  warn  the  Mends  of  our  cause  against  a 
hostile  movement  One  rash  step,  one  single  de- 
monstration now^  would  frustrate  all  our  plans. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  moment  of  victory  and  inde- 
pendence is  deferred,  not  lost.  0  Ireland !  Ireland ! 
my  unhappy  country  I"  ejaculated  the  priest,  ^^the 
very  heavens  conspire  to  rivet  your  chains!" 

Edmund  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  his 
companions)  even  while  his  own  heart  suffered  all 
the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition  and  defeated 
hopes. 

Alter  a  hurried  breakfast,  the  friar  mounted  his 
pony;  and,  breasting  the  roaring  storm,  pursued 
his  mountain-track  towards  the  haunts  of  his  oath- 
bound  brethren,  in  order  to  prevent  any  outbreak 
under  present  appearances. 

Edmund  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  with  his 
disconsolate  uncle  during  the  first  hour  from  the 
priest's  departure,  when  he  at  last  ventured  to  ask 
a  few  questions  as  to  the  part  Walter  was  prepare4 
to  take  in  that  movement,  which  he  plainly  saw 
had  been  long  in  a  state  of  preparation.  The  map 
of  Ireland  was  extended  on  Uie  table,  and  both  were 
employed  in  tracing  the  probable  line  of  march 
which  Hoche  would  pursue  in  the  event  of  his 
effecting  a  landing ;  a  hope  which  neither  would 
allow  himself  utterly  to  abandon.  Just  then,  the 
noise  of  cavalry,  galloping  up  the  long  and  dreary 
avenue  which  led  to  the  castle,  caused  an  instan- 
taneous alarm.  Edmund  ran  to  the  entrance  hall, 
and  seeing  a  body  of  dragoons  fast  advancing  to- 
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wards  the  outer  gate,  hurried  back  to  consult  with 
his  uncle  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  Meantime,  the 
uncle  had  rolled  up  the  map,  and  replaced  it  by 
some  music,  beside  which  he  had  placed  Edmund's 
iiute, — ^he  merely  pointed  to  the  instrument.  Ed- 
mund took  the  Mat;  and  while  Walter  ran  to 
give  apparent  welcome  to  this  unexpected  military 
force,  Edmund's  loud  notes  resounded  through  the 
naked,  lofty  hall.  The  servants  were  summoned, 
and  the  doors  flew  back  on  their  hinges  as  the  de- 
tachment reached  the  outer  gate ;  and  while  it 
clattered  over  the  pavement  of  the  desolate  court- 
yai'd,  Walter  stood  at  the  porch  of  his  dwelling  to 
receive  his  guests^  with  an  air  of  bold  confidence, 
and  the  appearaneey  at  least,  of  hospitality. 

The  firiat  person  to  present  himself  was  the  ma- 
gistrate of  the  neighbouring  town.  There  was  an 
air  of  authority  in  the  magistrate,  as  he  said  to  the 
ofiioer  commanding  the  detachment^  (which  were 
^eomamyf)  *^  Do  your  duty^  sir  /"  which  implied 
something  serious  as  the  cause  of  this  armed  visit. 
Walter  assumed  the  most  perfect  composure, 
while  a  dozen  of  the  troop,  who  had  dismounted, 
took  possession  of  the  hall ;  and  others,  mounted 
or  dismounted,  as  circumstances  rendered  neces- 
sary, took  post  as  sentinels  at  every  door  or  aper- 
ture leading  from  the  premises.  Roche  led  the  way 
into  the  parlour ;  his  nephew  was  still  blowing  the 
flute,  which  he  took  from  his  lips  with  an  air  of 
apparent  astonishment,  as  he  saw  himself  intruded 
on  by  the  magistrate,  and  a  brace  of  booted  yeo- 
manry with  drawn  swords.  Casting  a  look,  ap- 
proaching to  contempt,  upon  the  whole  party,  he 
asked  his  uncle : 

**  To  what  are  we  indebted,  sir,  for  the  honour 
of  these  gentlemen's  appearance  here  ?" 

Walter  replied,  that  *^  the  magistrate  had  not 
yet  explained ;  but  that  he  presumed  he  would  not 
forget  he  was  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  and 
would  conduct  himself  as  became  one,  whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  his  duty." 

The  magistrate,  thus  indirectly  appealed  to, 
stated,  that  he  came  into  the  castle  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  from  the  Privy  Council,  the  precise  nature 
of  which  he  felt  it  no  part  of  his  duty  to  disclose; 
but,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  he  must  beg  the 
gentlemen  to  remain  where  they  at  present  were, 
under  a  guard,  and  to  deliver  to  him  the  keys  of 
their  apartments,  desks,  trunks,  &c.  Walter,  who 
saw  the  rising  spirit  of  his  nephew  boiling  with  in- 
dignation on  his  crimsoned  cheek,  and  fearing  his 
impetuosity  might  do  harm,  sought  to  dissipate  ill- 
humour  on  both  sides  by  affecting  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness; and,  with  a  smUe,  presented  his  keys, 
saying: 

"  These,  sir,  are  the  keys  of  my  money-desk,  my 
deed-box,andmy  wine-cellar,— all  of  which,  relying 
on  your  honour,  you  are  most  welcome  to  explore ; 
they  are  the  only  things  under  lock  and  key  in  this 
mansion:  every  door,  apartment,  chamber,  and 
closet  on  the  premises  you  will  find  unbarred. 
Edmund  presented  his  watch,  to  the  chain  of  which 
was  attached  the  key  of  his  writing-desk,  observing 
to  the  magistrate,  that  no  abstraction  of  his  pi-o- 
perty  would  be  submitted  to  by  him.  The  magis- 
trate, attended  by  the  officer  and  the  main-body  of 


the  detachment,  then  withdrew,  leaving  Walter  and 
his  nephew  prisoners  in  their  own  house,  guarded 
by  two  of  those  fellows,  so  admirably  described  by 
the  immortal  Curran  when  portraying  such  rep- 
tiles — *^  Ruffians  in  redy  rammed  into  regimentals^ 
and  stttjfed  into  hootsP  A  full  hour  was  passed  in 
searching  and  ransacking  every  room,  hole,  and 
comer  of  the  dilapidated  buildijog,  before  the  ma- 
gistrate reappeared  in  the  parlour ;  when,  return- 
ing into  Walter's  hands  the  keys  with  which  he 
had  been  intrusted,  he  assured  him,  with  that  confi- 
dence a  gentleman  ever  feeb  in  his  own  veracity, 
that  no  hand  but  his  own  had  touched,  no  other 
eye  had  seen,  a  single  paper. 

'^  I  have  taken  the  freedom,  sir,"  addressing  Ed- 
mund, ^'  of  removing  your  desk  from  your  room, 
and  have  had  it  brought  down  here,  in  order  to  its 
being  opened  in  your  presence."  An  act  of  deli- 
cacy and  respect,  which  Edmund  handsomely  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  desk,  on  being  opened,  and  its  contents  ex- 
amined, presented  nothing  which  caused  even  a 
question,  except  the  carefully  wrapt  up  Chreen 
Gauntlety  which  the  yeomanry  ofiicer  seized,  being, 
from  its  colour^  (in  his  opinion,)  a  damning  docu- 
ment of  treason!  Edmund,  however,  instantly 
claimed  it  back,  stating  to  the  magistrate  that  it 
was  an  ancient  but  highly  valued  bauble,  which 
had  been  centuries  in  the  family  from  which  lie 
had  sprung,  and  consequently  no  political  badge  of 
the  present  times.  The  yeoman  ofiioer  was  strongly 
tempted  to  resist  the  magistrate's  order  for  its  im- 
mediate restitution,  and  returned  it  with  a  protest, 
and  a  suggestion  that  both  uncle  and  nephew  should 
be  removed  as  prisoners  **on  suspidonP*  Had  the 
wretch  been  asked  on  suspidon  of  wAai?  hb 
ignorance  could  have  furnished  him  with  no  reply : 
it  was  the  cant-word  of  the  day.  The  magistrate 
greatly  offended  this  disappointed  Loyalist^  by  de- 
clining to  act  on  his  contemptible  suggestion ;  and, 
after  requesting  him  to  withdraw  his  force,  and 
mount,  he  held  the  following  disoourse  with  the 
parties,  addressing  Walter: 

^*  You  have  an  occasional  inmate,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Roche — an  ecclesiastic,  commonly  called  Friar 
John?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Walter,  "I  am  so  happy, 
and  feel  proud,  too,  at  calling  him  a  relative,  al- 
though a  very  distant  one.  I  only  regret  his  visits 
are  so  short  in  their  duration." 

"  Where,  may  I  ask,  is  he  now?"  inquired  the 
magistrate. 

**  Gone  to  visit  some  one  who,  perliaps,  needs  his 
priestly  offices,  for  aught  I  know." 

"Humph!"  muttered  the  magistrate.  "You, 
sir,"  addmsing  Edmund,  "  I  understand  have  been 
an  ofiicer  in  his  Majesty's  army?" 

"  I  have  had  that  honour,  sir ;  and  also  of  hav- 
ing rendered  good  service  to  his  Majesty's  arms." 

"  You  are  not  now,  I  believe,  in  the  army?" 

^'No,  sir,"  answered  Edmund,  adding  with  firm- 
ness, "  and  NEVER  shall  be !" 

"  My  nephew,  sir,"  interrupted  the  anxious 
uncle,  "  will  in  due  time  succeed  to  my  little  pro- 
perty, and  being  otherwise  in  perfectly  independent 
circumstances,  feeb  it  a  mark  of  affection  and  duty 
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to  bestow  on  me,  his  only  lelative,  his  society,  al- 
though at  the  sacrifice  of  a  profession  to  which, 
£n>m  his  boyhood,  he  has  erer  done  honour." 

**  'Twere  better  for  all  parties,"  mildly  remarked 
the  magistrate,  ^that  he  had  continued  in  the 
service.  Now,  sir,  it  is  due  to  you  to  explain,  that 
informations  of  a  most  serious  nature  had  been 
sworn  to,  before^  the  Privy  Council  at  Dublin  castle, 
which  will  account  to  you  for  my  hasty  intrusion, 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  my  sense  of  duty 
compelled  me  to  examine  your  house.  As  fiur  as  I 
can  form  a  judgment  from  appearances,  nothing 
exists,  en  tkeie  premisesy  at  leasty  to  implicate  you 
in  any  manner,  with  the  heavy  charges  sworn  to ; 
and  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  be  assured, 
that  my  report  on  the  result  of  my  examination 
will  be  as  just  to  your  character  as  my  intrusion 
seemed  violent  to  you ;  and  thus,  gentlemen,  I 
now  take  my  leave." 

Both  uncle  and  nephew  attended  the  magistrate 
to  the  outer  gate,  bowing  him  off  with  seeming  re- 
spect and  cordiality,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  yeomanry  and  their  officer. 

When  left  to  themselves  to  conrerse  orer  the 
events  of  the  last  two  hours,  they  could  not  but 
fear  treason  in  some  quarter;  but  what  cheered 
Walter's  spirits  was,  that  the  treachery  did  not 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  koiueholdy  or  those  more 
immediately  in  their  secrets;  for  it  was  but  too 
true  that,  at  that  very  moment,  a  large  depot,  both 
of  anns  and  ammunition,  was  built  up  in  the  vaults 
of  the  old  abbey,  awaiting  the  general  rising:  a 
circumstance  of  which  Edmund  was,  as  yet,  igno- 
rant^ and  only  known  to  two  or  three  faithful  do- 
mestics of  the  house;  so  that,  had  there  been  any 
household  treason,  the  search,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  condgned  both  to  an  ignominious  death, 
would  assuredly  have  been  made. 

Some  days  elapsed  ere  the  padre  returned.  His 
first  inquiries  were  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
magistrate  and  the  yeomanry,  whose  visit  had 
been  blazoned  about  the  counljy  by  the  latter,  as 
a  service  of  a  most  important^  and  not  less  danger- 
ous, nature.  On  learning  all  that  had  passed  at  the 
old  castle,  the  priest  exultingly  exclaimed,  *^  Did 
thefooU  imagine  that  FKLknJokn  had  Uvedfur  half 
a  century  in  this  worlds  to  be  eanght  either  by  his  own 
wrilinffs,  or  thecorreepondeneeiffriende  ?  No,  no ! 
They  may  denounce  me,  as  I  learn  they  have  done, 
but  they  shall  never  convict  me.  I  fear  not  all  the 
powers  of  government^  so  long  as  the  courts  of 
law  are  open ;  but  accursed  martto/  /aw  has  already 
been  proclaimed  in  three  counties,  and  soon  will 
grasp  the  whole  of  unhappy  Ireland  in  its  murder- 
ous fsngs!  The  bloody  C---r — ^h — ^t — n  thirsts  for 
my  life!  three  wretches  have  already  been  sacri- 
ficed on  the  scaffold  to  his  base  and  coward  fears. 
0,  'twould  be  a  fine  sight  for  the  Orange  yeomanry 
to  see  Friar  John  dangling  betwixt  heaven  and 
earth!  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  The  demoniacal  laugh 
of  the  friar  fixed  his  hearers  horror-bound  for  the 
instant.  ^  I  must  away,  my  friends,  but  not  to 
confirm  suspicion  by  abase  flight:  no,  I  go  to  dare 
my  accusers:  circumstances  mtij hereafter  come  to 
light  which  are  now  buried  in  ^ithful  bosoms." 
The  self-confidence  with  which  the  friar  spoke 


extended  that  confidence  to  his  anxious  hearers,  who 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  course  he  was  prepared 
to  take ;  and,  in  a  few  more  hours,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  capital;  but  by  what  route  even  his 
deeply-interested  friends  were  left  to  conjecture. 

True  to  his  intention,  the  friar  appeared  before 
the  Privy  Council  at  Dublin,  to  be  heard  in  sup- 
port of  his  petition  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  for  a 
speedy  investigation  into  the  various  anonymous 
accusations  preferred  against  him,  and  which  had 
so  eagerly  been  caught  at  and  entertained  by  the 
Executire,  to  whom  he  now  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself.  Deep  consultations  took  place;  and  no 
means  of  bribery  or  subornation  were  left  untried 
to  vamp  up  some  evidence  against  the  rtM priest; 
but  so  admirably  had  he  managed  to  conceal  all 
traces  of  his  treason,  that  the  most  severe  inquisi- 
tion into  his  conduct  fiuled  to  fix  on  him  any  crime 
of  which  the  government  could  take  l^al  cogni-* 
zance.  He  was,  consequently,  dismissed.  Had  mar- 
tial law  then  existed  in  Dublin,  the  fate  of  the  friar 
would  soon  have  been  decided.  So  fierce  was  the 
spirit  of  cruelty  and  persecution  which  that  detest- 
able system  inspired,  that  men  who  had  all  through 
their  previous  career  moved  in  the  superior  walks 
of  life,  with  the  character  of  goodwill  and  huma- 
nity to  all,  appeared  suddenly  to  cast  off  every 
Christian  virtue,  and  plunge  at  once  into  the  lowest 
state  of  savage  brutality.  Onb  individual,  who,  in 
his  magisterial  capacity,  had  arrested  an  unfortu- 
nate schoolmaster,  ^  on  mepiciony'*  failing  to  induce 
any  of  his  neighbours  or  dependants  to  flog  the 
innocent  man,  tills  monster  in  human  shape  strip- 
ped off  his  coat,  and  with  his  own  hands  tied  him 
up  and  inflicted  upvrards  of  one  hundred  lashes  on 
the  back  of  his  lacerated,  bleeding  victim,  ere  his 
muscular  arm  relaxed  its  labours.  And  this  was 
the  act  of  a  High  Sheriff  !  a  gentieman !  a  man  of 
fonuly!  whose  loyoJUy  was,  immediately  after  this 
brutal  display,  rewarded  with  a  Babonbtct  ! ! !  In 
what  other  country  but  afflicted,  oppressed  Ireland, 
would  a  man,  calling  himself  a  gentieman  and  a 
scholar,  after  such  a  deed,  be  received  into  society, 
much  less  decked  with  honours  and  rank,  as  the 
reward  of  his  infamy?  or  what  other  government 
on  earth,  but  that  with  which  Ireland  had  been  for 
ages  cursed,  would  have  dared  to  bestow  them? 

The  year  1797  had  been  marked  with  the  most 
horrible  atrocities;  the  dreadful  measure  of  ^^free 
quarters'*  for  the  military  of  all  ranks,  arms,  and 
d^^rees,  line,  fencibles,  militia,  and,  still  worse, 
yeomanry,  thus  placed  the  people  at  the  mercy  of 
an  army,  let  loose  upon  them  with  an  unbounded 
licence  for  every  act  of  outrage  and  cruelty — ^like 
a  town  taken  by  storm!  Many  an  unhappy  father 
met  his  death  by  tiie  bayonet  of  a  drunken  ruffian, 
excited  by  liquor  and  depraved  passion,  while  en- 
deavouring to  rescue  his  child  Irom  brutal  viola- 
tion. Hundreds  of  houses  in  every  barony  were 
occupied  as  barracks,  merely  on  the  suspicion  of 
their  owners  being  considered  as  ^'disloyal  sub- 
jects." Plunder,  murder,  and  rapine,  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  basely  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment to  hurry  on  tiiat  fatal  crisis  which  these 
horrid  cruelties  provoked.  Such  sickening  details, 
however,  are  for  th^  future  hijstorian  to  record  and 
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lament:  no  man,  even  at  this  more  liberal  anden« 
lightened  period,  may  dare  to  write  the  toAo/tf  irutk* 
That  dark  and  bloody  page  in  Ireland's  histoiy,  is 
but  one  of  the  huge  volume  of  her  sufferings  and 
her  wrongs.  Happily,  the  hour  may  be  fast  ap 
proaching  when  it  shall  become  a  sealed  book; 
when  a  generous  and  enlightened  policy  may  heal 
the  wounds  and  cast  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  past, 
and  cement,  in  bonds  of  peace  and  amity,  two 
countries,  destined  by  nature  fbr  that  real  and  sub- 
stantial uNioK  which  would  impart  strength,  and 
wealth,  and  prosperity  to  each. 

It  required  all  the  exertions  of  his  uncle  and  his 
old  preceptor  (still  his  influential  friend  and  ad- 
viser) to  restrain  Edmund's  burning  indignation  at 
the  scenes  of  which  he  was,  from  day  to  day,  a  wit- 
ness, when  men  were  pichkted^  flogp^  trampmi&dy 
or  ^*  hung  up  Hie  dogs  in  elutiersy*  on  the  bare  pre- 
sumption of  sedition  and  conspiracy. 

At  length,  human  forbearance  became  stretched 
to  its  utmost  limits;  the  population  of  the  country 
was  absolutely  dwindling  daily  by  thousands,  under 
the  torture  of  the  lash,  Uie  bullet,  the  firebrand,  or 
the  gibbet;  and  the  maddened  people,  no  longer 
controllable,  burst  at  once  into  the  horrors  of  open 
rebellion.  The  spring  of  1708  witnessed  the  awful 
sight  of  nearly  half  a  million  sons  of  that  soU,  so 
richly  gifted  by  nature  with  every  blessing,  throw* 
ing  off,  with  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  all 
the  habits  of  social  life,  and  plunging  recklessly 
into  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  In  Leinster,  Mun- 
•ter,  Connaught,  and  Ukter,  the  risings  became 
almost  rimultaneouB.  As  a  proof  that  the  rbuoiow 
of  the  majority  was  not  the  chief  bond  of  union, 
almost  all  the  leaders  of  this  awful  movement  were 
Protestakts  I  and  numbers  of  them  of  the  high 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Amongst  the  first  who  took  the  field  to  venture 
life  and  fame  in  this  perilous  contest,  was  our  hero 
Edmund.  He  [had  not  been  idle,  during  the  six 
months  preceding  the  outbreak,  in  training  and 
organizing  a  force  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  seve- 
ral hund|^  of  whom  he  had,  &»m  time  to  time, 
detached  towards  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
where  it  was  intended  the  grand  attack  should  be 
made. 

The  28d  of  May,  1706,  Opened  this  dreadful 
drama !  all  sense  of  right  or  wrong  then  became 
confounded.  Man,  abandoning  reason,  acted  hence- 
forth under  the  influence  of  his  worst  passions. 
The  rebel  party,  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  desperation 
by  years  of  torture  and  oppression,  burned  with 
wild  and  ungovernable  revenge;  not  only  against 
all  who  took  arms  to  oppose  them,  but  also  against 
those  whose  fears  prevented  them  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  fearful  contest,  and  whose  neutrality 
afibrded  no  security  either  from  rebel  or  ro3ralist. 
In  too  many  instances,  alas !  they  were  made  the 
victims  of  the  most  revolting  craelties.  But  the 
troops  and  yeomanry  set  the  dreadful  example; 
and  deep  and  deadly  was  the  spirit  of  vengeful  re- 
tribution! Whole  families  were  burnt  in  their 
houses,  from  which  all  escape  was  prevented  by  the 
blood-stained  pikes  of  the  infuriated  rebels,  whose 
progress  could  be  tracked  through  streams  of  bbod 
end  smoking  ruins !    Edmund,  who  hiMi  marched 


towards  the  county  of  Wexford  with  one  body, 
several  hundreds  strong,  hailed  the  moment  of  his 
junction  with  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  army,  in 
the  hope  of  restraining  within  some  bounds  of  dis- 
cipline, tlie  patriots  of  the  pike  and  firebrand  2 
Beside  him  marched  the  unflinching  friar,  whom 
no  danger  oould  appal,  nor  difficulty  embarrass. 
He  was  at  onoe  the  guide,  the  commissary,  the 
quarter^master,  and  the  chaplain  to  the  brigade: 
every  mountain-pass,  and  every  valley,  rivar,  and 
stream,  which  lay  in  their  course,  seemed  familiar 
to  him;  and,  as  their  marches  were  generally  made 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  his  servicea  were  moat 
valuable,  Walter  had  been  left  in  Connaught  to 
take  advantage,  with  his  force,  of  whatever  success 
might  attend  the  operations  near  Dublin. 

That  awful  day,  the  events  of  which  future  ages 
shall  read  with  horror,  the  memorable  Fifth  of 
June,  1708,  arrived !    The  first  beams  of  a  lovely 
morning  sun  lit  thousands  to  that  bloody  battle- 
field, which  Fate  had  destined  to  be  their  evening 
grave  I    Various  bodies  of  rebels  from  the  contigu- 
ous counties  kept  pouring  in  during  the  preceding 
night;  and  the  party-coloured  columns,  which  at 
daybreak  hovered  over  the  town  of  New  Ross,  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  mrn,  of  all 
arms^  poorly  accoutred,  without  cavalry,  with  ihe 
exception  of  a  few  hundred  scattered  horsemen,  irre- 
gularly armed  and  equipped ;  and  without  any  other 
description  of  artillery,  save  a  few  ship-guns,  plun- 
dered from  the  merchantmen.     To  oppose  this 
powerful,  but  undisciplined,  force.  General  John- 
son's army  consisted  of  about  twenty  battalions  of 
infantiy,  line,  militia,  and  fenoibles,  a  brilliant 
train  of  artillery,  and  such  a  powerful  and  effective 
cavalry  force,  that,  with  the  aid  of  tiiat  arm  alone, 
(if  widded  with  the  skill  of  modem  warfare,)  the 
defeat  of  the  rebel  foroe  ought  not  to  have  been 
above  an  hour's  task.   The  ^yalist  general  found  it 
a  more  tedionsoperation.  Hehadhadanearly choice 
of  position ;  part  of  his  army  was  in  possefiston  of 
the  town  and  suburbsof  New  Boss,  so  securely  posted 
as  to  defy,  as  it  was  thought,  the  efibrts  of  a  disor- 
ganiaed  horde,  however  numerous,  to  dislodge  them. 
The  rebels,  however,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
position,  and  inferiority  in  everything  but  num- 
bers, became  so  impatient  to  be  led  tm  to  ihe  attack, 
that  their  chiefs  no  longer  attempted  to  restrain 
their  impetuosity.    They  burst  on  ihe  royalists' 
positions  with  the  fury  of  an  overwhelming  torrent, 
sweeping  before  it  all  opposition*   Column  followed 
column  in  this  murderous  onslaught.   Attacked  at 
various  points,  the  royal  army  was  driven  from  the 
town  at  the  point  of  the  pike,  after  the  most  horrid 
slaughter  on  both  sides.    The  bridge  over  the  river 
Barrow  was  so  choked  And  dammed  up  with  the 
heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  as  to  retard  tiie  pursuit 
of  their  enemy;  and  tiie  rebels  were  for  a  time 
checked  in  thdr  career  of  conquest  by  this  human 
rampart  Had  the  rebel  commander-in-chief  known 
how  to  improve  thb  temporary  victory,  or  had 
possessed  sufficient  moral  influence  over  his  fran- 
tic followers,  to  restrain  their  licentiousness,  the 
fate  of  Ireland  would,  probably,  that  day  have  been 
decided  I    But,  intoxicated  by  their  partial  success, 
the  rebels  abandoned  themselves  to  every  species  of 
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saag^ainsvy  ontrage.  The  ahops  and  atoiea  werp 
buTst  open ;  wine  and  liquor  flowed  through  the 
atreaita;  plunder^  maancre,  and  violation,  knew  no 
bounds  during  the  first  hours  of  their  suecesa;  nor 
could  thej  be  drawn  from  these  atrocious  exoesses 
until  the  return  of  the  royal  forces  to  the  attack 
recalled  them  to  their  ranks  for  firesh  slaughter. 

The  royalist  general,  anxious  to  retriere  thelor* 
tunes  of  the  day,  made  a  prudent  disposition  of  his 
forces,  which,  notwithstanding  the  ItMses  of  the 
moniing,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  achieve  the 
conquest  and  annihilation  of  the  rebel  army;  but 
his  experience  of  their  desperate  and  reckless  mode 
of  warfare  convinced  him,  that  complete  victory 
could  not  be  secured  without  farther  sacrifices. 
General  Johnson  now  became  the  assailant;  and, 
afib^r  a  brief,  but  bloody,  contest,  once  mora  gained 
poflsession  of  the  town,  along  the  streets  of  which 
the  blood  of  the  rebel  and  tb#  royalist  streamed  in 
one  common  tide.    This  '^  point  d'appui"  secured,, 
the  general  ordered  the  troops  to  occupy  positions 
in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  where  the  rebel 
army  still  mustered  in  imposing  numbers,  and  vdih 
undaunted  front.    The  battle  was  soon  renewed 
between  the  mam  bodies  of  both  armies,  in  front 
of  the  town,  while  various  detached  parties  of  the 
royal  ttoops  and  the  rebels  were  in  close  conflict  on 
the  flanks  of  either  army.    The  British  general's 
line  presented  a  most  formidable  array.  Correcting 
the  error  of  the  morning's  battle,  he  no  longer 
sought  to  disperse  the  enemy  like  an  undisciplined 
mob,  but  proceeded,  with  all  due  caution,  as  if  op- 
posed to  a  regular  army.    His  advance  was  slow, 
under  cover  of  a  murderous  fire  from  his  artillery. 
Confident  in  his  strength  and  discipline,  he  invited, 
by  his  cautious  movements^  that  Injudicious  attack 
of  the  rebels,  which,  in  the  fiory  of  intoxication, 
and  maddened  by  the  hopes  of  another  victory,  they 
soon  rashly  commenced.    Their  centre,  consisting 
of  one  solid  mass,  or  phalanx,  with  a  furious  shout 
rushed  onwards  towards  the  royal  ranks,  heedless 
of  the  momentary  loss  of  hundreds,  swept  ofi^  by 
continuous  volleys  of  artillery,  but  whose  places 
were  quickly  filled  up  by  the  rapidly  advancing 
thousands  which  were  eagerly  pressing  on  from  the 
rear  to  death  or  victory.    On  1  on !  the  dreadful 
phalanx  poured,  until  it  pierced  the  nyal  line. 
In  the  showers  of  shot  and  bullets,  firiends,  as  well 
as  foes,  fell  indiscriminately.    The  artillery  was, 
for  a  time,  silenoe4  by  command:  the  armies  were 
so  interwoven,  that  equal  slaughter  was  inflieted 
on  rebel  and  royalist  by  its  firs.    The  few  ship^ 
guns  which  the  rebels  brought  into  the  field  were 
dragged  into  position,  diaiged  with  every  species 
of  ndssile  that  could  be  collected :  their  firs  was 
then  poured  into  the  royal  ranks  with  deadly  efieet. 
Wheniheir  ammunition  became  exhausted,  the  rude 
artillerists  abandoned  and  overthrew  their  guns, 
resuming  their  more  natural  weapon,  the  powerful 
pike.     The  battle  still  raged  in  the  centre  with 
undiminished  fury:  it  was  for  simie  time  a  hamd* 
Uhkand  %ht,  and  oftentimes  of  doubtful  issue; 
but,  yi  opening  being  presented  for  a  charge  of 
caval^,  one  regiment  of  heavy  dragoons  performed 
it  in  a  splendid  style,  and  first  turned  the  tide  of 
battle.    The  rebels  gare  way  in  confusion;  and 


the  artillery,  once  more  coming  into  play,  thinned 
their  retiring  ranks  by  hundreds. 

On  the  left  of  the  rebel  Hue,  the  contest  was  still 
carried  on  with  unabated  vigour.  The  brigade  of 
reserve  of  the  insurgents,  during  the  charge  of  ca- 
valry on  the  centre,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  royal  army.  They  were  met  by  a 
battalion  of  militia,  about  eight  hundred  strong, 
supported  by  a  brigade  of  nine-pounder  field-artil- 
lery. These  the  rebels  attacked  with  such  irresisti- 
ble and  desperate  impetuosity,  that  they  were 
carried  in  hsJf  an  hour;  but  not  until  each  of  the 
three  guns  had  been  surrounded  by  the  bodies  of 
its  brave  defenders.  This  advantage  gained,  the 
whole  fierce  of  the  rebel  brigade  was  poured  on  the 
devoted  battalion  of  militia,  which  maintained  its 
ground  with  the  most  heroic  firmness,  dealing  d&th 
at  every  volley,  even  while  paddling  in  the  blood 
of  their  slain  and  wounded  comrades. 

The  rebel  brigade  (whose  movements  evidently 
showed  that  it  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  master- 
hand)  made  a  feint  of  retreating,  dragging  the 
captiued  guns  in  triumph  in  its  rear ;  but  this  ruit 
failed  to  draw  the  steady  battalion  from  its  secure 
position.  The  rebel  chief,  who  must  have  known 
of  the  defeat  of  the  centre,  and  his  own  precarious 
position,  contemplating  that,  of  course,  a  few  mi- 
nutes would  bring  reinforcements  to  the  right, 
wheeled  round,  and,  in  a  desperate  charge,  tried 
to  destroy  the  remains  of  this  gallant  band;  but  a 
destructive  volley  welcomed  his  advance :  the  leader 
fell  1  and  the  white  banner  which  he  had  borne 
throughout  the  fight  disappeared!  A  shout  of 
triumph  from  the  reduced  and  almost  annihilated 
battalion  of  militia  followed ;  but  in  another  mo- 
ment the  pennon  of  the  crasF,  home  by  himself, 
again  vraved  in  the  air,  cheered  by  a  thousand 
voices.  A  stream  of  blood  poured  down  his  face, 
which  gave  a  frightful  interest  to  the  countenance 
of  the  warlike  leader.  On  foot,  and  bleeding,  he 
rushed  from  rank  to  rank,  inspiring  his  troops 
with  fresh  courage  by  his  daring  example :— it  was 
Edkuhd  of  thb  Gbbbn  Gaui9tlbt  I  a  musket-ball 
had  slightly  grazed  his  t^nple,  wounding  one  of 
the  small  arteries,  which  bled  profusely,  but  was 
unattended  by  danger.  Aloft  waved  his  snow- 
yrbsfbd  banner,  with  the  green  gauntlet  embroidered 
in  the  ooitie,  while  his  sword  flashed  proud  defiance 
as  he  led  his  brigade  on  to  a  fresh  attack.  At  his 
side  the  indomitable  Friar  John  still  held  his  place^ 
arrayed  in  priestly  robes,  which  were  girded  round 
his  loins:  in  his  left  hand  he  held  an  upraised 
CRUGiFix;  while,  with  bared  and  brawny  arm,  his 
right  wielded  a  masrive  sword,  reeking  with  recent 
carnage.  He  seemed  to  ^'bear  a  charmed  life;'* 
for,  amidst  the  showers  of  bullets,  he  stood  un« 
touched  amongst  the  heaps  of  shun,  loudly  cheer- 
ing on  the  fiuious  rebels  to  continued  slaughter. 
ToEdmund'swar-cry  of  •*  On  for  iheGcKBx»  Gaunt- 
mtI"  the  fiery  priest  responded,  "On,  on,  ny 

BOTS,  FOR  TItt  CbOSS,  AND  YOUE  COUNTRY  l" 

The  battalion  of  mUitia,  now  reduced  to  half  its 
originalnumberB,stillhelditsground.  Boththefield- 
officers  hadbeenbome  to  the  rear  severely  wounded ; 
seven  other  officers  lay  on  the  field ;  yet,  with  the 
most  devoted  courage,  it  met  every  fresh  attack 
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with  unsliAken  firmness :  but  its  destmction  seemed 
almost  inevitable,  when,  at  that  awfiil  moment,  a 
noise  like  a  peal  of  distant  thunder  burst  on  their 
ears,  rolling  onward  for  a  few  seconds,  when,  to 
their  unspeakable  joy  and  relief,  two  squadrons  of 
dragoon  guards  came  sweeping  down  the  gently 
sloping  hiU,  which  they  had  so  bravely  defended. 
The  cavalry  in  a  moment  burst  upon  the  rebel  co- 
lumn, which,  for  the  while,  gave  way ;  but,  rallying 
after  the  first  charge,  the  rebels  placed  themselves 
back  to  back,  with  their  formidable  pikes,  and  in 
that  manner  retreated  slowly,  sufiering,  compara- 
tively, but  small  loss  from  the  ill-directed  fire  of 
the  horsemen's  carabines.  The  cavalry  were,  un- 
fortunately, exposed  to  one  great  disadvantage  on 
that  occasion,  which  was  the  want  of  chainrhridles: 
a  grievous  omission  in  their  equipment.  To  the 
rebel's  pike,  about  a  foot  below  the  point,  was  af- 
fixed a  small  scythe-like  blade,  which  at  once 
hooked  and  cut  the  bridles  of  the  cavalry,  when 
unprovided  with  the  chain:  thus  depriving  the 
rider  of  all  command  over  his  horse.  The  animal, 
released  from  restraint,  pursues  a  wild  and  danger- 
ous course,  leaving  the  rider  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foe.  The  confusion  and  loss  arising  from  thb  cir- 
cumstance was  deplorable.  The  rebels,  having 
formed  a  square,  proceeded  in  their  retreat  in  ex- 
cellent order,  although  one,  and  sometimes  two, 
sides  of  the  square  were  the  objects  of  fierce  attack. 
In  this  imhurried  manner  they  retired,  (exciting 
the  admiration  even  of  their  enemies,)  until,  hav- 
ing reached  the  boggy  ground,  where  the  cavaliy 
could  no  longer  pursue,  they  poured  out  their  last 
volley  of  fire-arms  on  the  dragoons,  and,  with  a 
loud  cheer,  took  to  the  mountain. 

When  safe  from  pursuit,  Edmund  despatched 
one  of  his  ofiioers  to  the  rebel  head-quarters,  from 
which  he  was  now  separated  by  a  distance  of  a 
mile,  for  some  intelligence  of  the  main  army.  He 
had  been  left,  for  the  last  half  hour,  to  fight  an 
insulated  battJe,  and  knew  not  the  events  passing 
in  the  centre  or  right  wing ;  but  that  the  rebels  had 
been  driven  from  the  field  was  but  too  evident. 
The  remains  of  that  rude  army,  however,  were  still, 
it  appeared,  in  formidable  numbers ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  many  thousands,  still  eager 
for  a  renewal  of  the  combat.  A  large  body  of  tiie 
royal  army,  infantry  and  cavaliy,  appeared  to  be 
concentrated,  as  if  for  a  final  attack  on  the  rebels, 
then  only  half  a  mUe  distant :  everything  indicated 
a  determination  to  conclude  tlie  work  of  that 
t)loody  day,  by  the  extermination  of  the  rebel  force, 
which,  in  its  turn  reckless  of  consequences,  madly 
urged  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  The  columns 
of  the  royal  army  advanced  to  the  attack,  at  which 
moment  it  was  discovered,  that  both  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  rebels,  and  his  second  in 
command,  were  not  to  be  found !  Suspicions  of 
treachery  were  whispered  from  rank  to  rank ;  a 
general  panic  spread  around ;  the  rebels,  disheartened 
not  80  much  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  day,  as  by  the 
apprehended  treason  of  their  leaders,  wavered  in 
opinion  whether  to  meet  the  fresh  attack  of  the 
royalists,  or  avoid  it  by  dispersion.  Meantime,  the 
disciplined  army  was  gradually  ascending  the  po- 
sition, unresisted  by  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 


rebels  to  check  their  advance.  That  their  com'- 
manders  had  fled  the  field  was  certain;  but  the 
rebels  did  not  then  know  that  their  flight  w-as  to 
escape  the  treason  of  some  of  their  cwn  party»  who 
were  purchased  over  to  betray  and  sdze  them ! 
Thus  it  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  in  IrM  conspi- 
racies and  rebellions.  They  apparently  cannot, 
whether  in  a  good  or  evil  cause,  be  true  to  each 
other. 

The  hesitating  rebels  met  the  united  attacks  of 
the  several  royid  brigades  with  dogged  resolution ; 
nor  did  they  fly  until  they  inflicted,  even  at  the 
moment  of  their  defeat,  the  most  deadly  vengeance. 
They  neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter:  the  defeat 
soon  became  a  complete  rout.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day,  every  detached  body  of  the 
rebel  force,  as  fast  as  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
royalists,  were  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  house,  and  even  whole 
villages,  in  which  the  rebels  had  found  an  hour's 
shelter,  were  indiscriminately  butchered,  and  their 
houses  given  to  the  flames !  Crowds  of  trembling 
fugitives,  hurrying  from  their  burning  cabins, 
bearing  ofi^  their  children  or  aged  parents,  were 
swept  ofi^  the  mountain-ude  by  the  unceasing  fire 
of  the  galloper-guns,  which  were  in  constant 
activity.  The  British  officers  serving  with  the 
army,  by  whom  such  horrid  modes  of  warfare  had 
never  b^n  witnessed, sought  to  check  thisnniTeiBal, 
unsparing  carnage ;  but  their  humane  efforts  were 
exerted  in  vain :  the  work  of  blood  and  massacre 
went  on  till  night  threw  its  dark  veil  over  the 
scene  of  butchery !  The  feeling  of  hatred  to  the 
name  of  Catholic  and  of  rebel  had  been  so  strongly 
infused  into  the  minds  of  the  ignorant^  unreflecting 
soldiers,  that,  with  hands  once  steeped  in  blood, 
they  knew  not  when  or  where  to  stop.  They 
proved  themselves,  in  the  moment  of  excitonent, 
superior  to  all  control:  neither  age,  nor  infancy, 
beauty,  sex,  or  innocence,  could  moderate  the  furi- 
ous seal  of  the  blind  and  bigoted  leaders  from 
whom  they  took  their  tone !  Chapels  were  fired 
while  their  altars  smoked  with  the  fresh  blood  of 
human  victims,  who  had  vainly  sought  a  sanctuary 
under  the  crucifix  of  their  God  !  Can  there  be  a 
greater  proof  of  the  abasement  of  human  nature, 
when  surrendered  to  the  despotism  of  military  go- 
vernment ? 

Broken  down  in  spirit,  and  in  strength  of  num- 
bers, the  routed  rebels  sought  momentary  safety  in 
rapid  flight,  taking  such  lines  of  march  as  rendered 
pursuit  not  only  a  hopeless,  but  a  dangerous,  task. 

The  brigade  of  the  Green  GaunUet,  having  been 
the  last  in  the  field  of  battle,  had  been  pursued  to 
the  utmost  limit  pursuit  became  practicable,  and 
were  now  enjoying,  after  a  day  of  toil  and  danger, 
an  interval  of  repose,  when  the  unexplained  absence 
of  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand reached  the  anxious  Edmund.  He  saw  at 
once  the  cause  was,  for  the  present,  lost,  and  almost 
sunk  under  the  shock.  Without  means  of  subsis- 
tence, or  ammunition  to  act  in  a  body,  even  if  there 
existed  any  visible  rallying  point,  the  dispersion  of 
his  band  of  faithful  followers  became  indispensable 
for  their  own  sakes.  In  a  country  where  every 
hog  sixid  mountain  furnished  hiding  placesfor  parties 
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of  tens  or  twenties,  during  daylight,  his  brigade 
could,  by  night  marches,  gradually  gain  their  na- 
ti?e  county  undiscoTered ;  but  it  was  with  a  sink- 
ing heart  he  gave  the  order.  Whatever  were  their 
crimes,  under  the  universal  madness  of  the  land, 
and  the  excitement  of  their  wrongs,  they  had,  in 
the  hour  of  battle,  proved  themselves  brave,  and 
stesdy  to  his  banner;  and,  as  the  evening  sun  de- 
clined, he  saw  them  depart  in  scattered  groups, 
under  their  selected  leaders,  with  feelii^  of  tiie 
deepest  sorrow.  They  had  fought  and  bled  with  a 
heroism  worthy  their  country's  cause;  and  what 
was  to  be  their  fate  ?  He  shuddered  at  itie  thought. 
As  their  shadows  lengthened,  and,  at  last,  departed 
from  his  view,  he  sat,  with  his  head  sunk  on  his 
breast,  in  deep  and  sad  reflections ;  from  that  mo- 
ment the  unhappy  wretches  must  owe  their  preca- 
rious subsistence  to  plunder! — and  of  whom? 
Not  the  titled  landlord,  the  wealthy  squire,  or  the 
comfortable  Orange  yeoman.  Alas,  no  !  but  of  the 
impoverished,  straggling  farmer,  or  the  poor,  la- 
bouring cottier  of  the  mountain  or  the  glen !  What 
crimes  might  not  their  desperate  state  of  want  and 
destitution  produce  ?  These  thoughts  cast  a  shade 
of  deep  melancholy  over  the  haggard  countenance 
of  the  unfortunate  Edmund,  which  the  unsubdued 
friar  tried  to  dissipate.  *^  Never  despair,  my  son," 
cried  he;  ^  the  fortune  of  war  is  ever  capricious: 
*iiatkeirs  to-day;  the  next  chance  may  be  curs! 
Rouse  yourself,  my  Edmund,  and  let  me  try  my 
poor  skill  in  surgery  on  that  ugly-looking  wound 
of  yours;  and  then  well  seek  a  resting-place  to 


pass  this  fine  night  in.'^  Descending  to  tlie  river's 
edge,  the  priest  washed  the  wound,  which,  here 
freed  from  the  coagulated  blood,  appeared  so  slight, 
that  a  pledget  of  rag,  filleted  on  by  one  of  the 
friar's  garters,  was  found  to  be  a  sufficient  dress- 
ing. Theiy  took  the  precaution  to  cross  the  Bar- 
row, in  one  of  the  unemployed  fishing-cobbles, 
before  nightfall,  and  then  pushed  on  into  the  county 
of  Kilkenny.  They  adopted  the  safest  track,  over 
a  desolate  and  untravelled  ridge  of  mountain,  in  the 
barony  of  Ibercon,  on  each  side  of  which  ran  a 
dark,  and  apparently  interminable,  line  of  bog, 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  Previously  to  as- 
cending, the  padre  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  a 
dram-bottle,  containing  the  scanty  remains  of  his 
morning  store  of  whisky.  He  prevailed  on  Edmund 
to  taste  a  portion  of  the  cordial ;  and,  having  re- 
freshed himself,  and  ofifered  up  a  prayer  for  their 
safety,  boldly  led  the  way.  Nearly  two  hours 
gassed,  in  almost  silent  toil,  ere  they  gained  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  ridge,  when  their  fatigue  called 
for  a  further  supply  of  animal  comfort.  Friar 
John  divided  his  last  morsel  of  bread  and  drop  of 
whisky  with  his  beloved  Edmund ;  then,  creeping 
to  the  sheltered  side  of  a  jutting  crag,  the  heavens 
their  canopy,  the  stars  their  chamber  lights,  and 
the  green  turf  their  pillow,  they  soon  fell  into  that 
profound  repose,  wlrich  happily  proved  the  death 
of  that  day's  sorrow. 


fTohe  concluded  in  our  next  No,) 
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Why  Miss  Landon  imagined  that  she  was  to 
die  early  we  cannot  tell;  but  her  friend,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  had  long  been  pledged  to  write  her 
Memoirs ;  and  before  she  left  England  for  Africa, 
the  promise  was  renewed  to  Mrs.  Maclean.  This 
premature  anticipation  of  Memoirs,  ^^  epitaphs  and 
tombs,"  and  literary  remains,  was  in  all  probabi- 
lity made  in  mere  gaiety  of  heart.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  literary  executor  was  furnished 
with  few  materials  for  tiie  task  that  unexpectedly 
and  mournfully  devolved  upon  him.  But  the  pledge 
had  been  given,  and  it  is  here  redeemed ;  probably 
to  no  one's  satisfaction,  and  least  of  all,  we  should 
imagine,  to  that  of  the  author  of  the  Memoir.  It  is 
evident  that,  asregards  those  events  of  MissLandon's 
life  which  most  require  explanation,  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard  has  written  under  feelings  of  delicacy  to  cer^ 
tain  parties,  referred  toby  L.  E.  L.  tinder  the  phrases 
^  the  vanity  of  man,"  and  ^  a  vulgar  woman's  slan- 
derous tongue,"  which  might  have  rendered  total 
oblivion  the  wiser  course.  The  public  knew  compa- 
ratively nothing  of  the  obsolete  slanders  and  gossip 
which,  circulated  in  London  or  provincial  literary 
coteries,  had  embittered  the  life  of  a  favourite ;  and 
at  all  times  speedily  forgetting  everything  that  does 

*  By  Laman  Blanohard,  Esq.,  2  ▼olumes,  with  Portrait. 
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not  immediately  interest  its  passions  or  its  plea- 
sures,—-even  the  fate  of  its  most  cherished  tem- 
porary idols, — ^it  was  beginning  to  lose  the  remem- 
brance of  that  startling  and  lamentable  event, 
the  shock  of  which  is  renewed  by  the  unsatis- 
factory discussions  started  afresh  in  these  volumes. 
They  contain  no  more  intelligible  explanation  of 
mysterious  facts, — ^nothing  indeed  whatever,  save 
much  ingenious  but  unsatisfactory  reasoning  and 
pleading,  intended  to  place  these  mysteries  in  a  clear 
light.  They  bring  forward  nothing  new  upon 
which  the  mind  may  finally  rest,  acquiescing  in 
the  decree  of  Heaven.  The  unfortunate  lady's 
m6re  unfortunate  husband,  is  indeed  completely 
exonerated,  (nor  can  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  reflect,  conceive  how  the  shadow  of  blame 
ever  rested  upon  Mr.  Greorge  Maclean  as  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  his  wife ;)  and  it  is 
successfully  shown  that  the  natural  disposition 
of  L.  E.  L.  was  cheerful,  gay,  and  enjoying.  She 
was  no  more  the  gloomy,  eiHQ-foreboding  person- 
age which  her  early  poetry  indicated,  alternating 
between  the  agonies  of  despair  and  the  torpor  of 
despondency,  than  the  actress  who,  having  thrilled 
an  audience  with  the  woes  of  Juliet,  or  the  tragic 
ambitions  of  Lady  Macbeth,  rubs  the  rouge  from 
her  cheeks,  dofis  her  stage  drapery  as  the  cur- 
tain falls,  and  hastens  to  share  with  her  friends 
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the  gay  banquet  prepared  to  celebrate  her  histiio* 
nic  triumphs. 

But  the  moral  of  the  life  of  L*  E.  L*  ranains 
of  much  more  value  than  the  nierp  faot  of  her 
death,  the  causes  of  which  can  never  now^  in 
all  probability,  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up ;  and 
whidi,  after  aU  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Bla|ich« 
ard  and  others,  best  admits  of  the  natural  and 
simple  explanation  of  the  coroner's  jury->^A  mis* 
taken  dose  of  medicine,  of  such  power  and  instan- 
taneous effect  as  prusik  udd, — ^Her  maniagt,,  to 
cool  impartial  scrutiny,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  happOy  assorted,  nor  contracted  on  the 
wisest,  and  certainly  not  on  the  highest  motiTss 
which,  at  mature  age,  may  be  presumed  to  lead 
to  matrimonial  union;  though  here,  we  are  bound 
in  candour  to  say,  that  sympathy  ought  in  jua* 
tice  to  go  as  strongly  with  the  husband  as  the 
wife  ;  and  there  might  hare  been  many  petty  and 
trivial  annoyances  surrounding  a  domestic  posi« 
tion,  repugnant  to  her  tastes  and  habits,  and  irri- 
tating to  her  temper;  but  nothing  whatever  to 
countenance  the  darkest  and  the  most  unlikely 
hypothesis  that  haa  been  started  to  account  for 
her  sudden  decease.  L,  £•  L.  was  one  of  those 
who  had  too  much  to  live  for  to  court  death.  Her 
worst  trials  had  been  surmounted ;  she  occupied, 
for  the  first  time,  a  fixed  as  well  as  an  honourable 
place  in  society ;  she  was  deeply  attached,  to  her 
brother,  and  her  friends ;  the  world  was  smiling 
upon  her;  and  her  literary  reputation  was  yearly 
increasing  in  extent  and  solid  worth.  Whatever 
the  trifles  that  might  have  been  annoying  in  her 
immediate  position  at  Cape  Coast,  they  could  not, 
as  her  husband  with  true  appreciation  has  alleged, 
be  deeply  felt  by  a  mind  like  hers.  She  was  no 
longer  a  girl.  She  had  not  married  for  love. 
She  had  full  occupation  in  her  literary  engage- 
ments, and  daily  pursued  it,  certainly  not  in  the 
languid  spirit  of  a  repining  and  desponding  mind. 
Her  period  of  exile— if  her  residence  in  Africa 
was  so  regarded  by  herself — ^was  to  be  of  no  long 
duration :  she  was  full  of  aspirations  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  to  every  rational  mind  it  must  appear 
that  life  could  not  for  many  years  have  been  so  dear, 
80  full  of  bright  promise,  to  L.  E.  L.  as  at  the  period 
when  she  has  been  presumed,  by  a  few  of  the  hasty- 
judging,  to  have  voluntarily  forsaken  it.  Believ- 
ing, then^  that  her  death  was  either  the  result  of 
some  fatal  chance,  or  of  some  purely  natural  cause, 
we  turn  at  once  to  her  life,  in  itself  an  interest- 
ing record  of  the  struggles,  the  dangers^  and  the 
enjoyments  of  genius, — and  pregnant  with  many 
lessons,  especially  to  the  young  and  gifted  of  her 
own  sex. 

The  father  of  Miss  Landon  was  descended  of  a 
respectable  family,  at  one  time  settled  in  and  hold- 
ing landed  property  in  Herefordshire.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  the  eight  children  of  the  Rev.  John  Lan- 
don, Rector  of  Tedstone,  of  which  the  advowson 
was  a  family  property.  This  living,  together  with 
Tedstone-court  and  estate,  was  sold  in  his  lifetime, 
and  the  family  were  left  with  very  slender  means. 

At  an  early  age,  the  eldest  of  them^  Miss  Lan- 
don'ft  father,  went  to  sea,  and  made,  among  other 
Toyages,  one  to  Sfm$h  Africa,     Ultimately;  he  | 


settied  in  London,  where,  by  the  interest  of  his 
second  brother,  who,  through  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  had  obtained  lucrative  church 
preferment,  he  became  an  assistant,  and  afterwards 
a  partner  of  the  house  of  Adairs,  Army  Agents.  He 
then  married  a  lady  of  a  Welsh  family,  of  the  name 
of  Bishop,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Hans  Place, 
Chelsea,  where,  in  180^,  his  eldest  child,  Letitia 
Elisabeth,  or  L.  £.  L.,  was  bom.  Nearly  the  whole 
life  of  Miss  Landon  was  spent  on  the  spot  where  she 
was  bom,  either  under  her  father's  roof,  or  that  of 
the  successive  ladies  with  whom  she  afterwards 
boarded  in  Hans  Place*  She  appears  to  have  had 
next  to  no  regular  school  education.  A  friend  taught 
her  to  read,  and  a  cousin  in  the  country  seems  to 
have  completed  her  education.  For  a  few  months 
in  her  sixth  year  she  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school 
almost  next  door  to  her  father's  house,  into  which 
^^the  clever  littie  child"  was  constantly  running. 
Her  father  having  taken  a  farm  on  the  borders  of 
Herefordshire,  confided  it  to  the  superintendence 
of  one  of  his  brothers,  and  thither  the  whole  family 
removed*  The  daughter  of  the  farm-manager,  the 
affectionate  cousin,  for  whose  kindness  she  was  ever 
gratfiful,  became  Letitia's  governess.  She  could  not, 
however,  be  taught  anything  to  which  her  own  in- 
clination did  not  lead  ;  though  books  were,  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  her  early  and  almost  sole  delight. 
She  could  not  be  taught  music,  though  she  felt  and 
understood  its  very  soul.  Learning  to  write  a 
good  hand  was  fairly  given  up,  and  ^e  was  left  to 
^'ilab  at  pothooks"  as  she.  pleased.  The  French 
language  she  acquired  with  a  facility  which  sur- 
prised her  teachers,  and  she  continued  to  read 
whatever  fell  in  her  way.  Many  years  afterwards, 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  accomplished  family  of  her 
unde,  the  Rev.  James  Landon,  at  Aberford,  in 
Yorkshire,  she  playfully  wrote  to  a  fnend : — 

Partly  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  partly  becanse 
it  is  their  custom,  we  live  very  much  to  onrselyes ;  bat 
the  family  circle  is,  in  itself,  large  and  cheerful,  and  I  do 
not  know  a  more  agreeable  woman  than  my  aunt.  One 
of  my  cousins  sings  exquisitely — ^the  younger  ones  were 
ladly  distressed  at  my  want  of  aooompliihments.  When 
I  first  arrived,  Julia  and  Isabel  began  to  cross  question 
m<^«CanyoupUyr  "No."  •*  Can  you  sing  T  "No." 
«  Can  yon  speak  ItaUan !"  «  No."  «  Can  you  draw !" 
"  No."  At  last  they  came  down  to,  **  Can  you  write  and 
read  t"  Here  I  was  able  to  answer  to  their  great  relief, 
"*  Yes,  a  little."  I  believe  Julia,  in  the  first  warmth  of 
cousinly  afiisction,  was  going  to  offer  to  teach  me  the  al- 
phabet. I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  visit,  but  I  am  ae 
constant  as  eyer  to  London.  I  would  not  take  fire  thou- 
sand a  year  to  settle  down  in  the  country :  I  miss  the 
new  books,  the  new  fiMes,  the  new  subjects  of  oonvena- 
tion — and  I  miss  very  much  the  old  friends  I  hsTs  left 

behind I  am  growing  ouite  rustic — eating 

my  break^t,  (that  is  really  an  undertaking,)  walking, 
and  learning  to  work  in  worsted.  In  short,  acquiring  a 
taste  fbr  innoceiit  pleasures I  am  refresh- 
ing my  Tory  principles,  and  beginning  to  doubt  whether 
republics,  equality,  and  our  old  favourites,  are  not  very 
visionary,  and  somewhat  reprehensible. 

The  fondest  attachment  subsisted  from  their 
earliestchildhoodbetweenMiss  Landon  and  her  only 
brother.  He  was  soon  all  that  remained  to  her,  a 
younger  sister  having  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
The  anecdotes  of  their  childhood,  related  by  Mr. 
Landon,  are  such  as  mighty  perhaps,  be  related  of 
thousands^  but  thev  take  a  new  ^aracter  as  indi- 
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cations  of  the  fatnre  poetess.    She  appears  to  have 

been  a  quick-tempered,  and  perhaps  irritable,  but 

an  afiectionate  and  generous-hearted  child.    Even 

at  the  earliest  years,  she  seems  to  have  sought  no 

sympathy  in  the  trials  and  sorrows  which  she  kept 

to  herself^  to  endure  in  solitude,  and  to  ponder  over 

in  her  own  heart.    A  letter  to  Mr.  Blanchard  from 

the  goyemess-eousin  thus  describes  the  habits  and 

tendencies  of  the  child  of  genius  in  her  dawning 

years.    At  the  age  of  seyen  or  eight — 

She  wovld  oeenpy  an  hoar  or  two  of  the  eyenlng,  amus- 
ing her  father  and  mother  with  aoconnts  of  the  wonder- 
M  castles  she  had  bailt  in  her  imagination ;  and  when, 
nmbling  in  the  garden  in  fair  weather,  she  had  taken 
with  her,  as  a  companion,  a  long  stick,  which  she  called 
her  measnring  stick ;  she  was  asked,  **  What  that  was 
forr  her  answer  would  be,  ^  Oh,  don't  speak  to  me,  I 
baTe  sudi  a  delightfkil  thought  in  my  head."  And  on 
she  would  go  talking  to  herself.  There  was  a  little  world 
of  happiness  within  her ;  and  eTen  then,  the  genius  after- 
wards developed  was  constantly  struggling  to  break  forth. 

Mr.  Blanchard  amplifies  this  description.  As 
may  be  affirmed  of  all  genius,  he  says  of  hers : — 

Her  genius  seems  to  have  sprung  up 

Just  as  the  grass  grows  that  sows  itself. 

We  hara  already  seen  her,  in  her  cousin's  description, 
paihing  what  she  called  her  ^  measuring  stick*'  before 
her,  as  she  took  her  daily  walk  in  the  ^urden,  and  de- 
precating interruption  because  she  had  a  ^beautiAil 
thought*'  in  her  head.  •  And  this  picture  may  be  filled  up 
by  the  recollections  of  her  brother,  who  has  known  her 
to  be  pacing  up  and  down  the  lime-walk  for  hours  in  this 
w8y--sometimes  talking  aloud,  sometimes  repeating 
rerses,  oftener  in.  silent  thought — ^the  result  of  all  which 
exereises  would  l>e,  at  night,  a  long  stoxy,  or  an  account 
of  her  intended  traveltf  to  which  he,  more  especially^had 
to  listen.  And  listen  he  did,  patiently  for  some  time ; 
but  at  Ust,  perhaps  he  got  tired,  or  annoyed  at  losing  his 
only  playfellow  in  so  unaccountable  a  way ;  for  a  bar- 
gain was  struck  between  the  children,  to  the  effect  that 
on  one  day  he  was  to  listen  while  she  talked,  and  on  the 
next  she  was  to  adopt  his  amusements.  **  On  her  days," 
nms  the  reminiscence,  '*  I  had  to  undergo  either  the  ac- 
eonnt  of 'her  island,'  that  is,  of  what  she  would  do  as 
another  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  some  fiiiry  tale  or  Tsrses  of 
her  own  composition ;  or  perhaps  the  battle  scene  from 
the  'Lady  of  the  Lake,'  for  the  whole  of  that  poem  I 
think  she  knew  by  heart."  The  listener's  patience,  after 
a  time,  appears  to  haTe  failed  again,  for  a  ftresh  stipula- 
tion was  made  that  the  something,  whaterer  it  might  be, 
which  was  to  fiall  from  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  young 
child,  was  not  to  be  repeated  *^  more  than  twice  or  three 
times  at  the  most." 

The  date  of  her  earliest  literary  composition  is 
not  known ;  but  she  must  haye  been  very  young. 
Her  father's  yoyage  to  South  Africa  had  early  ex- 
cited her  imagination ;  and  the  effect  was  increased 
by  a  book  which  he  gaye  her,  bearing  the  fascinat- 
ing title  of  Sihester  Tramper,  a  gentleman  who 
was  probably  the  Peter  Parl^  of  former  days. 
He  dealt  in  maryels  of  all  sorts :  ^  antres  yast  and 
deserts  idle."  This  long  continued  the  pet  among 
what  she  called  her  pleasure  books,  until  both 
Tramper  and  Crusoe  were  fairly  supplanted  by 
tiiose  compositions  she  afterwards  celebrated,  a»— 

Those  Old  Tales  Arabian, 
The  Old  Arabian  Nights  1 

"  Many  a  weary  day,"  says  her  brother,  "  those 

same  Nights  occasioned  me.    I  had  to  hear  all!" 

To  these  succeeded  Cooke's  Voyages,  in  the  pages 

of  which  truth  seemed  stranger  than  fiction.    In 

a  charming  little  book,  published  by  Miss  Landon^ 


six  or  seyen  years  since,  and  much  less  known,  we 
imagine,  than  her  poetical  works  or  her  romances, 
some  of  the  incidents  of  her  childhood  are  related ; 
though  the  shy  melancholy  heroine  of  these  child- 
ish annals  is  here  stated  to  be  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible to  the  genuine  L.  £.  L.,  whose  character  in 
her  younger  years  this  heroine  is  presumed  to  repre- 
sent. The  heroine  of  the  little  book,  **  Traits  afid 
TritUs  ofEarfy  Life,*'  is,  as  we  think,  rather  formed 
on  the  model  of  some  of  Charles  Lamb's  stories  of 
tittle  girls  in  the  charming  Tales  of  Mrs,  Lancas- 
ter's School.    Her  biographer  says — 

It  is  certain  that  so  far  from  being  a  gloomy  child, 
all  who  knew  her,  laugh  at  such  a  notion.  Now  and  then, 
as  her  cousin  remembers,  a  certain  violence  of  temper 
would  get  the  better  of  the  young  student,  and  on  such 
occasions  her  unfortunate  books  were  condemned  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  different  directions ;  but  calmly  to  re- 
place them,  at  a  word,  or  ctcu  a  look  of  admonition,  was 
enough — **'  her  tears  flowed  abundantly — she  would  kneel 
down  and  beg  God  to  forgive  her."  Her  temper,  says 
this  respected  relative,  was  cheerful  and  kind ;  ^  and  she 
lived  only  with  those  who  loved  her  for  herself,  and 
wished  solely  for  her  good." 

^  I  have  told  the  history  of  my  childhood,"  wrote 
L.  £.  L.,  concluding  the  little  imaginative  sketch  of  which 
mention  has  been  made ;  *^  childhood  which  images  forth 
our  after  life.  Even  such  has  been  mine — it  has  but  re- 
peated what  it  learnt  ftt>m  the  first,  sorrow,  beauty,  love, 
and  death."  In  contrast  with  the  romance  of  this  pic- 
ture, and  to  dear  up  all  mistakes  as  to  the  original  mel- 
ancholy of  her  nature,  we  must  set  before  the  reader  a 
picture  painted  in  far  pleasauter  colours,  not  even  ad- 
mitting that  the  truth  is  less  poetical  than  the  fiction. 
He  who  knew  her  childish  feelings  and  habits  so  well, 
sharing  her  sports  and  seeing  into  her  very  dreams,  gives 
us  this  assurance  that  '^  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  when 
the  fkmily  quitted  Trevor-park,  she  was  a  strong  healthy 
child,  a  joyous  and  high-spirited  romp.  Nor,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, ^  was  this  di^osition  ever  wholly  lost.  When, 
indeed,  thought  began  to  deepen,  and  the  imagination  to 
unfold,  it  then  only  changed  to  the  milder  and  less  child- 
ish form  of  playfhl  wit  and  social  cheerfrdness."  Such 
were  the  early  days  of  the  happy  k  £.  L. ;  and  such,  we 
venture  to  assert,  were  the  feelings  with  which,  when 
those  days  were  passed,  she  commenced  her  career  in 
the  world. 

From  Trevor  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Landon, 
in  Herefordshire,  the  family  returned  to  London, 
and  settled  in  Old  Brompton,  where  they  chanced 
to  haye  for  a  neighbour,  Mr.  Jordan,  the  editor  of 
The  Literary  Gazette.  Miss  Landon's  literary  tastes 
had  grown  with  her  growth,  and  like  all  young 
persons  in  the  same  condition,  she  scribbled  on 
and  on  incessantly,  until  the  encouraging  "  not  so 
bad,"  and  the  more  dangerous  "  yery  cleyer  in- 
deed!" inspired  the  longing  desire  to  appear  in 
print.  Mr.  Jordan  was  consulted ;  his  fiat  was 
f&yourable,  and  the  destiny  of  the  young  aspirant 
was  fixed  for  life.  In  allusion  to  some  compli- 
ments paid  to  her  by  him  in  The  Literairy  Gazette^ 
in  which  her  early  poems  first  saw  the  tight,  she 
wrote  thus  to  her  cousin — and  how  thrice-happy, 
how  truly  amiable  L.  £.  L.  was  thent  One  cannot 
read,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  lines  of  the 
detighted  girl  without  feeling  something  like  the 
joyous  leaps  of  her  own  young  heart: — 

'' Dear  Cousin, — Are  you  pleased  with  mel  Am  I 
not  happy  %  *  An  elegance  of  mind  peculiarly  graceful  in 
a  female ;' — is  not  this  the  praise  you  would  have  wished 
me  to  obtain  t  Has  all  your  trouble  been  thrown  away ! 
It  has  always  been  my  most  earnest  wish  to  do  some* 
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thing  that  might  prove  your  time  had  not  been  altogether 
lost.  To  excel  is  to  show  my  grateful  affection  to  yon. 
The  poem  is  now  entirely  finifihed.  I  hope  yon  will  like 
'  Adelaide.'  I  wished  to  portray  a  gentle  soft  charac- 
ter, and  to  paint  in  her  the  most  deUcate  love.    I  fear 

her  dying  of  it  is  a  little  romantic 

And  now,  dear  cousin,  I  do  so  long  to  be  with  you,  if  it 
were  only  to  show  you  how  amiable  I  intend  being.  I 
will  not  be  passionate ;  and,  as  to  Elizabeth,  I  will  be  so 
good-natured — I  will  be  to  her  what  you  have  been  to 

me I  never  knew  how  deUghtfiil  it  was  to 

be  at  home  until  I  was  away.  It  is  all  very  pleasant  to 
go  ont  for  a  day  or  two.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  do  not 
like  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  week  upon  week  and 
month  upon  month,  (for  it  is  now  four  months  since  I  saw 

any  of  you,)  I  am  heartily  tired I  hate  to 

be  continually  obliged  to  think  of  what  I  must  say,  for 
fear  of  offending  some  one  or  other — ^however,  I  never 

had  the  slightest  disagreement  with  one  of  them 

I  believe  my  aunt  thinks  me  not  a  little  rhodomontade, 
but  it  is  very  excusable  at  present.  I  am  happy  for 
three  things ;  first,  I  am  so  enchanted  with  Mr.  Jordan's 
note ;  secondly,  so  pleased  at  having  left  Clifton ;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  I  am  so  delighted  to  think  it  will 
not  be  long  before  I  %hall  see  you  all  again." 

This  is  a  genuine  and  a  charming  letter,  written 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Miss  Landon's  later  letters 
to  her  literary  female  friends  are  in  a  quite  different 
tone,  though,  everything  considered,  wonderfully 
free  from  the  many  affectations  and  insincerities 
which  usually  beset  female  literary  correspondence. 
We  have  to  regret  that  not  one  early  letter  is 
found  of  hers  to  her  brother,  and  scarcely  one  to 
any  friend  to  whom  she  might  be  supposed,  at  all 
seasons,  to  lay  bare  her  inmost  heart,  as  in  the 
above  letter  to  her  cousin. 

On  Miss  Landon's  return  to  London,  her  Ade- 
laide,  referred  to  above,  was  published  and  in- 
scribed to  Mrs.  Siddons.  It  is  a  tale  of  **  Love, 
War,  and  Woe,"  and  made  little  impression. 

Those  '^  Poetical  Sketches,"  to  which  the  magic 
letters  L.  E.  L.  were  appended,  now  appeared  re- 
gularly in  Mr.  Jerdan's  literary  journal,  until  the 
initials  became  a  popular  and  a  celebrated  name. 
This  was  from  about  1821  to  1824^  when  Miss  Lan- 
don  occupied,  we  should  imagine,  the  entire  field  as 
an  occasional  poetess,  Mrs.  Hemans  being  still  com- 
paratively little  knovm  to  the  public  at  large. 

Again  and  again  does  her  biographer  disclaim  for 
her,  individually,  the  gloomy,  desponding  character 
indicated  in  her  early  poetry.  Her  agony  and  de- 
spair were  gentler  emanations  of  the  School  of 
Byron ;  her  poems  hybrids  between  the  brilliant 
glowing  romance  of  the  Wild  Irish  €Hrl,  and 
the  darkness  and  mystery  of  77ie  Childe,  They 
were  gaudy  but  really  beautiful  if  flimsy  fabrics, 
woven  in  fancy's  loom,  to  suit  the  then  prevail- 
ing taste  of  the  verse-market.  In  analyzing  her 
mental  condition  at  this  period,  Mr.  Blanchard 
reveals  the  true  secret  of  her  early  poetry,  though 
popular  at  the  moment,  having  made  so  slight  and 
evanescent  an  impression ;  charming  the  tickled 
ear,  but  never  stirring  the  depths  of  the  heart,  nor 
awakening  any  emotion  that  the  appliance  of  a 
scented  cambric  handkerchief  might  not  allay.  A 
hetter  day  was  before  her. 

Mr.  Blanchard  throws  away  his  pains  in  proving 
that  her  early  despairing  poetry,  her  sorrows  and 
agonies,  her  perpetual  allusions  to  haffled  hopes, 
hlighted  aff^tions^  and  broken  hearts,  were  only 


tricks  of  the  ai-tist.  It  is  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  the  sincerity  and  the  overmastering  power  of 
her  genius,  that  he  establishes  her  claim  to  the 
possession  of  practical  good  sense,  in  saying— 

The  pen  onoe  out  of  her  hand,  there  was  no  more  sturdy 
questioner,  not  to  say  repndiator,  of  her  own  doctrines, 
than  her  own  practice.  The  spectres  she  had  conjured 
up  vanished  as  the  wand  dropped  from  her  hand.  Five 
minutes  after  the  composition  of  some  poem  ftall  of  pas- 
sionate sorrow,  or  bitter  disappointment  and  reproach, 
she  would  be  seen  again  in  the  very  mood  out  of  which 
she  had  been  carried  by  the  poetic  frenzy  that  had  seized 
her — a  state  of  mind  the  most  frank,  affectionate,  and 
ei^'oying — self-relying,  but  equally  willing  to  share  in 
the  simple  amusements  that  might  be  presented,  or  to 
employ  its  own  resources  for  the  entertainment  of  others. 

In  1824,  The  Improvisairiee  appeared,  £rom  the 
pen  of  the  same  mysterious  and  forlorn  L.  £.  L., 
whose  wounded  spirit  and  beautiful  verse  had  so  long 
arrested  the  attention  of  many  readers  of  poetry,  and 
charmed  the  young  and  ardent.    The  harmless,  if 
not  high-minded,  tricks  of  "  The  Great  Unknown,* 
and  the  dark  mysteries  of  The  Byron,  or  The  Lara, 
or  The  Manfred,  were  then  in  full  activity,  and  ^'the 
town"  in  the  best  disposition  possible  to  be  agree- 
ably cheated  by  its  favourites.    Thb  conspired  with 
the  real  beauty,  the  true  fire  and  passion  of  the 
romantic  poem,  in  raising  it  to  the  sudden  fame 
which,  but  for  these  adventitious  and  fortunate 
circumstances,  had  probably  never  soared  so  high. 
Miss  Landon's  vocation  was  now  confirmed;  for 
with  fame  came  fortune,  which  the  straitened  cir- 
cumstances of  her  family  made  doubly  welcome. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  that,  which  though 
far  from  being  her  best,  was  her  most  popular 
work,  Miss  Landon  lost  her  father,  to  whom  she 
was  deeply  attached.   Df  her  mother — ^the  widowed 
mother  of  an  only  and  gifted  daughter,  we  learn 
almost  nothing  in  these  memoirs,  save  that,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Landon,  Miss  Landon  vrent  to 
live  in  a  boarding-house,  vrith  strangers,  of  excel- 
lent character,  but  still  strangers.    For  this  there 
may  have  been  the  most  substantial  reasons;  but 
it  was  almost  due  to  her  memory  to  have  stated 
why  the  youthful  and  only  daughter  forsook  her 
widowed  mother,  why  they  were  parted  at  a  time 
when  nature  and  affection  should   have  drawn 
their  mutual  ties  closer  than  ever.     The  cause 
might  have  been  merely  pecuniary,  and^.  if  so, 
what  so  simple  and  satisfactory  as  to  say,  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  keep  house  together.  This 
estrangement  in  life,  if  not  in  affection,  was  not 
improbably  at  the  foundation  of  those  slanderous 
and  calumnious  reports,  which  proved  the  cause  of 
the  only  real  blight  that  this  good  and  generous,  if 
hasty  or  ill-advised,  creature  ever  experienced.    It 
seems  to  have  been  her  misfortune  at  starting  in 
life,  not  to  have  had  the  courage  to  be  her  tme  and 
simple  self  in  her  social  life  any  more  than  in  her 
early  poetr}*-.    False  glare  and  glitter,  the  desire 
of  effect,  might  be  too  much  the  aim  of  both.    Of 
all  her  friends.  Miss  Jewsbury  appears  to  have  best 
understood  the  evils  and  perils  of  the  position  which 
it  was  in  part  Miss  Landon  s  choice  to  assume, 
when,  with  **  sad  and  earnest  thoughts"  of  its  mi- 
series and  dangers,  that  considerate  friend  sung— 
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Thy  life  is  false  and  feTerish, 

It  is  like  a  masque  to  thee  ; 
When  the  task  and  glare  is  over, 

And  thon  grieTest, — come  to  me. 

Alas!  the  object  of  Hub  address  was  already 
stricken, — already  grieving, — ^braving  the  world's 
injustice,  like  her  own  perverted  Walter  Maynard, 
in  a  somewhat  similar  position,  but  with  its  en- 
venomed arrows  secretly  rankling  in  her  proud 
heart.  A  plain  unvarnished  tale  would  better,  as  we 
have  said,  have  served  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
Miss  Landon,  than  the  delicate  periphrasis  which 
her  biographer  has  employed,  if  it  was  held  neces- 
sary to  touch  at  all  upon  the  painful  topics  he  has 
discussed,  and  yet  not  explained.  In  this,  and  in  all 
simikr  cases,  we  should  say,  ^  Name,  name."  Tell 
us  who  are  those  malignant  creatures,  that  we 
may  trace  the  origin  of  their  base  motives,  and,  in 
detecting,  despise  ihem.  Miss  Landon's  anony- 
mous calumniators  are  represented  as  of  three 
classes :  first,  persons  who  were  dispraised  in  the 
Litmury  QaeetUy  or  those  whose  contributions  to 
that  journal  wei^  imagined  to  be  rejected  through 
her  mfluence  with  the  editor;  secondly,  those  en- 
vious persons  who  never  forgive  success ;  and, 
lastly,  the  sheer  gossips,  who  thoughtlessly  propa- 
gated what  the  others  invented.  To  the  attacks 
ur  misrepresentations  of  the  malicious,  her  un- 
guaxded  or  defying  conduct  laid  her  but  too  open ; 
and  it  must,  with  the  habits  of  English  society,  have 
had  an  injurious  effect  on  her  reputation,  that  at 
80  early  an  age  as  one  or  two-and-twenty,  she 
chose  to  assume  an  independent  position, — to  be- 
come her  own  mistress, — ^to  withdraw  herself  from 
the  guardian  care  of  attached  relatives, — and, 
above  all,  horn  the  protection  of  a  mother's  love  and 
a  motlier  s  roof.  Now,  to  all  this  she  may  have  been 
compelled  by  circumstances;  but  of  these  we  never 
hear.  It  is  too  evident  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  for  a  considerable  period,  of  her  brilliant 
and  not  always  happy  career,  she  yielded  too  easily 
to  the  sin  which  fluently  besets  bright  and  flat- 
tered young  persons — ^the  vulgar  desire  of  astonish- 
ing— of  making  people  stare— K)f  creating  a  sensa- 
tion, no  matter  at  what  expense  to  the  true  dig- 
nity and  delicate  propriety  of  a  high-minded  man 
or  woman.  She  dbo  fell  into  the  lamentable  error 
of  which  genius  is  sometimes  justly  accused — ^un- 
wise contempt,  real  or  pretended,  for  the  ordinary 
rules  of  life.  Something  of  this  is  indicated  by  the 
following  apol<^tic  explanation : — 

She  was  always  as  careless  as  a  child  of  set  forms  and 
mles  for  conduct.  She  bad  no  thought,  no  concern  about 
the  interpretation  that  was  likely  to  be  put  upon  her 
words,  by  at  least  one  out  of  a  score  of  listeners — ^it  was 
enough  for  her  that  she  meant  no  harm,  and  that  the 
friends  she  m<^t  valued  knew  this — ^perhaps  she  found  a 
wilftal  and  most  dangerous  pleasure,  sometimes,  in  mak- 
ing the  starers  stare  yet  more  widely.  She  defied  sus- 
picion. But  to  induce  her  to  condescend  to  be  on  her 
guard,  to  put  the  slightest  restraint  upon  her  speech, 
correspondence,  or  actions,  simply  because  self-interest 
demanded  it  to  save  her  conduct  fh>m  misrepresentation, 
was  a  task  which,  so  fax  firom  any  one  being  able  to  ac- 
complish, few  would,  without  deliberation,  venture  to 
attempt ;  so  quick  were  her  feelings,  so  lofty  her  wo- 
man's pride,  and  so  keen  and  all-sufficing  her  conscious- 
ness of  right. 

When  ill  tongues  were  busy  with  her  fame,  one 


of  her  oldest  and  best  friends — Mns.  Thomson, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson — consi- 
dered it  a  duty  to  give  her  some  friendly  hints  of 
the  current  scandals,  and  for  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  conduct  of  a  young  and  unprotected  woman, 
peculiarly  exposed  to  malicious  misrepresentation 
and  malevolent  attack.  In  the  painful  letter  which 
this  lady's  delicate  and  friendly  interference  drew 
forth  from  Miss  Landon  there  are  no 

Idly-feigned  poetio  pains ; 

No  fabled  tortures  quaint  and  tame. 

It  contains  the  genuine  expression  of  a  wounded, 
indignant,  bitter,  and  suffering  spirit.  In  it  she 
says: — 

I  think  of  the  treatment  I  have  received  until  my  very 
soul  writhes  under  the  powerlessness  of  its  anger.  It  is 
only  because  I  am  poor,  unprotected,  and  dependent  on 
popularity,  that  I  am  a  mark  for  all  the  gratuitous  in- 
solence and  malice  of  idleness  and  ill-nature.  And  I 
cannot  but  feel  deeply  that  had  I  been  possessed  of  rank 
and  opulence,  either  these  remarks  had  never  been  made, 
or  if  they  had,  how  trivial  would  their  consequence  have 
been  to  me.  I  must  begin  with  the  only  subject — the 
only  thing  in  the  world  I  really  feel  an  interest  in — my 
writings.  It  is  not  vanity  when  I  say,  their  success  is 
their  fault.  When  my  **  Improvisatrice  "  came  out,  no- 
body discovered  what  is  now  alleged  against  it.  I  did 
not  take  up  a  reriew,  a  magazine,  a  newspaper,  but  if  it 
named  my  book  it  was  to  praise  '  the  delicacy,'  '  the 
grace,'  'tiie  purity  of  feminine  feeling'  it  displayed. 
....  But  success  is  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven. 
To  every  petty  author,  whose  works  have  scarce  made 
his  name  valuable  as  an  autograph,  or  whose  unsold  edi- 
tions load  his  bookseller's  edielves — I  am  a  subject  of 
envy — ^and  what  is  envy  but  a  name  for  hatred !  .    .    . 

This  is  greatly  overstrained,  but  it  was  all  felt 
at  the  moment  by  the  writer. 

As  to  the  report  you  named,  I  know  not  which  is 
greatest — the  absurdity  or  the  malice.  Circumstances 
have  made  me  very  much  indebted  to  the  gentleman 
[whose  name  was  coupled  with  hers,]  for  mudi  of  kind- 
ness. I  have  not  had  a  fHend  in  the  world  but  himself 
to  manage  anything  of  business,  whether  literary  or  pe- 
cuniary. Your  own  literary  pursuits  must  have  taught 
you  how  little,  in  them,  a  young  woman  can  do  without 
assistance.  Place  yourself  in  my  situation.  Could  you 
have  hunted  London  for  a  publisher,  endured  all  the  al- 
ternate hot  and  cold  water  throvni  on  your  exertions ; 
bargained  for  what  sum  they  might  be  pleased  to  give ; 
and,  after  all,  canvassed,  examined,  nay  quarrelled  over 
accounts  the  most  intricate  in  the  ,world !  And  again, 
after  success  bad  procured  money,  what  was  I  to  do 
with  it !  Though  ignorant  of  business,  I  must  know  I 
could  not  lock  it  up  in  a  box.  Then,  for  literary  assis- 
tance, my  proof  sheets  could  not  go  through  the  press 
without  revision.  Who  was  to  undertake  this — I  can 
only  call  it  drudgery — ^but  some  one  to  whom  my  liter- 
ary exertions  could  in  return  be  as  valuable  as  theirs  to 
me  I  But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  I  express  my  sur- 
prise at  so  cruel  a  calumny,  but  actually  on  that  of  our 
slight  intercourse.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  fyequently  call- 
ing on  his  way  into  town,  and  unless  it  is  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  which  is  almost  his  only  leisure  time  for  look- 
ing over  letters,  manuscripts,  &c.,  five  or  ten  minutes  is 
the  usual  time  of  his  visit.  We  visit  in  such  different 
circles,  that  if  I  except  the  evening  he  took  Agnes  and 

myself  to  Miss  B 's,  I  cannot  recal  our  ever  meeting 

in  any  one  of  the  round  of  winter  parties.  The  more  I 
think  of  my  past  life,  and  of  my  ftiture  prospects,  the 
more  dreary  do  they  seem.  I  have  known  little  else 
than  privation,  disappointment,  unkindness,  and  harass- 
ment ;  fh>m  the  time  I  was  fifteen,  my  life  has  been  one 
continual  struggle  in  some  shape  or  another  against  ab- 
solute poverty,  and  I  must  say,  not  a  tithe  of  my  profits 
have  I  ever  expended  on  myself.    And  here  I  cannot  but 
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allude  to  the  remarks  on  my  dress.  It  is  easy  for  those 
whose  only  trouble  on  that  head  is  change,  to  find  fault 
with  one  who  never  in  her  life  knew  what  it  was  to  have 
two  new  dresses  at  a  time.  No  one  knows  but  myself 
what  I  have  had  to  contend  with — but  this  is  what  I 
have  no  right  to  trouble  yon  with." 

These  were  her  real  feelings  expressed  to  axeal  friend. 
Her  acquaintances  knew  nothing  of  them  ;  the  world  saw 
no  change  in  her ;  for  in  no  one  respect  could  she  be  per- 
suaded to  put  a  curb  upon  her  high  spirits,  to  substitute 
reflection  for  impulse,  or  to  set  a  guard  over  the  tree  ex- 
pression of  her  thoughts  and  opmions*  She  could  not, 
however,  at  this  time,  surmise  the  whole  baseness  of  the 
scandal.  The  knowledge  of  it  was  reserved  for  after 
years,  when,  her  life  and  manners  continuing  what  they 
had  ever  been,  but  the  evil  report  never  utterly  silenced, 
it  was  discovered  that  a  silent  disdain  of  calumny  is  not 
always  the  best  wisdom  in  the  slandered ;  nor  a  reliance 
upon  time  and  innocence  for  justice,  the  truest  delicacy 
in  an  adviser.  It  was  L.  E.  L.'s  fate  to  suffer  deeply 
during  many  after  years  of  her  life,  from  her  own  high- 
minded  indifference  to  false  reports,  and  her  resolution 
to  wear  no  fklse  manner  at  any  time. 

This  was  in  the  year  1826.  In  the  same  year 
Miss  Landon  made  a  visit  to  her  uncle  in  the  north. 
In  her  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Thomson,  at  this 
time,  she  expresses  herself  naturally  and  frankly, 
yet  not  by  any  means  in  a  style  which  may  lead 
one  to  fancy  that  the  trade  of  literature,  when  at 
its  best,  can  be  an  enviable  one  for  a  young  woman. 

For  ten  succeeding  years  she  kept  writing  on 
and  on — poems,  romances,  and  endless  contribu- 
tions to  Magazines  and  Annuals.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter— and  it  is  among  the  best  of  the  family,  Fishers 
Dratoing-Roont  /Sfcrop-^ooifc— originated  with  her, 
and  was,  until  her  departure  for  Africa,  under  her 
sole  superintendence.  She  was  also  an  occasional, 
and,  it  appears,  a  very  good-natured,  if  not  a 
downrightly  flattering  critic  in  the  columns  of  the 
Literary  Gasette  and  Court  Journal.  She  could 
now,  in  common  phrase,  "  turn  her  hand  to  any 
job  that  offered,*'  and  derived  a  considerable  in- 
come from  her  facile  pen. 

Yet  L.  E.  L.  did  not,  therefore,  become  rich ;  though 
much  of  her  literary  labour  was  productive,  she  never 
knew  how  to  hoard  ;  and  those  she  loved  and  respected 
always  shared  in  her  good  fortune — it  was  In  her  troubles 
only  that  she  allowed  no  one,  if  she  could  help  it,  to  be 
a  participator.  The  death  of  her  fkther  had  but  served 
to  strengthen  those  maternal  claims  which  (though  even 
here  calumny  did  not  spare  her)  she  ever  esteemed 
sacred ;  nor  could  she  forget  that  her  brother,  vounger 
than  herself,  was  equally  destitute  of  parental  aid ;  and, 
although  he  had  been  sent  to  Oxford  by  his  uncle,  there 
were  still  wants,  which  it  was  one  of  the  delights  of  her 
existence  to  supply,  as  it  is  the  affectionate  pride  of  his 
(he  wishes  this  to  be  said)  to  remember  and  acknow- 
ledge it. 

During  all  this  time,  she  continued  to  live  with 
ladies  of  the  name  of  Lance,  and  afterwards  with 
their  successors,  in  Hans  Place.  Her  ordinary 
liabits  of  life  and  of  study  are  of  far  more  interest 
than  those  ill-understood  slanders  which  pursued 
her  to  the  end.  She  was  about  thirty  when  this 
sketch  is  given  : — 

Nobody  who  might  happen  to  see  her  for  the  first  time 
about  this  period,  eigoying  the  little  quiet  dance,  (of 
which  she  was  fond,)  or  the  snug  comer  of  the  room 
where  the  little  lively  discussion  (which  she  liked  still 
better)  was  going  on,  could  possibly  have  traced  in  her 
one  feature  of  the  Sentimentalist  which  popular  error 
reputed  her  to  be.  The  listener  might  only  hear  her 
runnmg  on  from  subject  to  subject,  and  lighting  up  each 


with  a  wit  never  ill-natured,  and  often  brilliant — scatter- 
ing quotations  as  thick  as  hail — opinions  as  wild  as  the 
winds — defying  fair  argument  to  keep  pace  with  her, 
and  fairly  talking  herself  out  of  breath.  He  would  most 
probably  hear  f^m  her  lips  many  a  pointed  and  spark- 
ling aphorism,  the  vrittiest  things  of  the  night,  let  who 
might  be  around  her — ^he  would  be  surprised,  pleased ; 
but  his  heroine  of  song,  as  paint«d  by  anticipation,  he 
would  be  unable  to  discover.  He  would  see  her  looking 
younger  than  she  really  was ;  and,  perhaps,  struck  by 
her  animated  air,  her  expressive  fiibce,  and  her  dight  but 
elegant  figure,  his  impression  would  at  once  find  utter- 
ance in  the  exclamation  which  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  on  being 
first  presented  to  her  whose  romantic  fancies  had  often 
charmed  him  in  the  wild  mountains — '^  Hey !  but  I  did 
na  think  ye'd  been  sae  bonnie  1" — staring  at  the  same 
time  with  all  a  poet's  capacity  of  eye. 

Mrs.  Hairs  recollection  of  the  scene,  which  took  place 
at  her  house,  is,  that  he  said,  talung  L.  £.  L.'s  hand,  and 
looking  earnestly  in  her  fkce — *^  Oh  dear !  I  ha*  written 
and  thought  many  a  bitter  thing  about  ye,  but  111  do 
sae  na  mair ;  I  did  na  think  ye'd  been  sae  bonny." 

Either  Mrs.  Hall's  recollection  is  at  fault,  or  the 
Shepherd  surely  accused  himself  without  cause. 
When  did  he  write  or  think  bitter  things  of  any 
one? 

A  female  friend  has  supplied  Mr.  Blanchard  with 
this  picture  of  the  interior  of  L.  £.  L.'s  study : — 

Perhaps,  to  the  L.  E.  L.  of  whom  so  many  nonsensieal 
things  have  been  said — as  ^  that  she  should  write  with  a 
crystal  pen  dipped  in  dew  upon  silver  paper,  and  use  for 
pounce  the  dust  of  a  butterfly's  vring,"  a  dUettante  of 
literature  would  assign,  for  the  scene  of  her  authorship, 
a  fairy-like  boudoir,  with  rose-coloured  and  silver  hang- 
ings, fitted  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a  fastidious  taste. 
How  did  the  reality  agree  with  this  finey  sketch  1  Miss 
Landon's  drawing-room,  indeed,  was  prettily  friinished, 
but  it  was  her  invariable  habit  to  write  in  her  bed-room. 
I  see  it  now,  that  homely-looking,  almost  uncomfortable 
room,  fronting  the  street,  and  barely  famished — ^with  a 
simple  white  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  small,  old, 
oblong-shaped  sort  of  dressing-table,  quite  covered  with 
a  common  worn  writing-desk  heaped  with  papers,  while 
some  strewed  the  ground,  the  table  being  too  small  for 
aught  besides  the  desk  ;  a  little  high-backed  cane-chair 
wMch  gave  you  any  idea  rather  than  that  of  comfort — a 
few  books  scattered  about  completed  the  author's  para- 
phernalia. 

A  lively  rambling  letter,  not  overcharged  with 
thought,  is  next  cited,  as  giving  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
style  of  her  conversation.  Many  clever  and  smart 
things,  and  some  things  better  than  clever,  do  occur 
in  her  correspondence,  as  this : — 

The  principal  event,  in  my  late  monotonous  existence, 
has  been  going  to  see  Apsley  House,  which  is  fitted  up 
with  even  more  good  taste  than  splendour.  There  are 
many  portraits  of  Napoleon,  one  by  David,  the  most 
speaking  likeness  that  ever  was  seen.  IndMd,  tiie  whole  , 
house  is  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  Histoiy  of 
England,  and  the  blindt  are  the  moral! 

The  windows  had  been  blocked  up  at  this  time 
to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  mob  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

With  advancing  years,  Miss  Landon's  writings 
improved  in  every  respect.  She  has  often  been 
praised  for  the  correction  of  her  faults  of  style,  for 
studying  greater  concentration,  and  lopping  ofi^  her 
early  if  not  ungraceful  redundancies.  But  her 
later  writings  deserve  the  higher  praise  of  giving 
striking  evidence  of  deepening  thought,  of  enlaiged 
views  of  life,  and  of  the  awakening  or  regeneration 
of  the  moral  feelings. 
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In  1834,  she  made  a  visit  to  Paris,  from  whence 
her  letters  are  of  no  particular  interest.  Thev 
seem  written  mainly  to  show  her  female  friends 
that  she  remembered  ihem«  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  her  daily  bulletins,  of  which,  it  seems,  she 
vnoie  a  great  many  to  diflPerent  persons,  to  tell 
off-hand  whatever,  particularly  in  books  and 
periodical  works,  struck  her  fancy;  though  she 
made  no  confidences,  so  far  as  is  seen,  to  any  one, 
uf  anything  that  profoundly  affected  her  heart  or 
her  prospects.  In  1837,  an  important  crisis  in  her 
life  arose :  she  was  engaged  to  be  married ;  but 
though  eleven  years  had  now  elapsed,  the  early 
scandal  was  again  revived,  to  blast  her  dearest 
hopes. 

This  fact  is  stated  plainly  enough,  yet  we  are 

left  in  doubt  why  such  painful  consequences  should 

,     have  followed  so  inadequate  a  cause,  as  the  revival 

of  a  stale  and  despised  slanderous  tale.    The  affair 

is  thus  alluded  to :— • 

Into  the  particular  circomstanees  that  led  to  an  in- 
qairy,  at  this  period,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years,  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  the  soandal  of  which  she 
had  been  the  object,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  at 
any  length.  Enough  if  it  be  here  stated,  thai  between 
herself  and  a  gentleman  with  whom  it  had  been  for  some 
time  a  pleasure  to  her  to  correspond  and  to  oonverse,  a 
literary  intimacy  and  interchange  of  intelleetnal  senti- 
ment bad  ripened  (as  it  was  coiy'ec^nred  among  their 

/  friends)  into  a  closer  and  tenderer  sympathy.  Rumour 
coonected  their  names,  as  names  that  were  never  again 
to  be  sundered ;  and  a  confirmation  of  the  report  that 
**!.£.  L."  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  designation  of  the 
literary  &Yoitrite  of  the  public,  was  anticipated  by  many. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  rumour  of  her  intended  marriage 
that  reriyed  in  some  quarters  the  recollection  of  the  old 
»laDder,  and  reanimated  prejudice  against  her.  It  is,  at 
rJl  eTeats  certain,  that  a  resolution  was,  at  this  time> 
funned  by  two  or  three  of  her  friends,  to  force  the  false 
speakers  to  speak  out — to  trace  the  report,  if  possible,  to 
iu  foal  beginning — and  compel  an  acknowledgment  of 
in  infamy  from  those  who  had  idly  or  maliciously  eon- 

'  tribnted  to  give  circulation  to  it.  The  correspondenee 
ended,  in  the  satisftction  of  all  who  were  parties  to  it, 
(men  of  opposite  tempers  and  characters,)  that  the  false- 
hood was  as  vile  as  its  fkbrication  was  OMcnre.  ,  .  • 
It  was  at  her  own  demand  that  the  correspondence  was 
catered  upon ;  although  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  bare 
thought  of  being  made  an  object  of  inquiry  consigned  her 
to  a  bed  of  sickness. 

One  might  have  hoped  that  this  painful  matter 
was  now  for  ever  at  an  end ;  but  it  was  not.  There 
were  persons  still  doubtful  of  her  conduct^  or  eager 
to  keep  nuilicious  stories  in  circulation*  Som^ 
thing  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  told  Miss 
Landon  by  her  friend  and  physician — ^idly  as  the 
uninformed  must  surmise,  since  no  apparent  good 
end  could  be  gained  by  Dr.  Thomson  telling  his  dis- 
tressed patient  what  false  tales,  impossible  to  be 
refuted,  were  propagated  concerning  her.  His  com- 
munication drew  forth  the  following  painful  letter 
to  Mrs.  Thomson,  ten  years  after  the  date  of  that 
addressed  to  tlie  same  lady,  and  quoted  above : — 

l)r.  Thomson  tells  me  of  your  kindly  resenting  the  in- 
Tidioua  remarks  of  which  I  was  made  the  object. 

1  will  not  thank  you  for  what  was  only  justice,  but  I 
do  thank  yon  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done.  For 
Buch  calumnies  my  own  feeling  is,  the  most  utter  disdain 
and  disgust.  My  only  answer  is  an  appeal  to  every  one 
who  knows  anything  about  me.  Pardon  me  if  there  ap- 
pear anything  like  self-ostentation,  when  I  say  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  left  to  themselves,  pressed  by  niany 


diflloulties  on  the  one  hand,  and  surrounded  by  every 
sort  of  flattery  on  the  other,  that  would  have  acted,  as  I 
can  fearlessly  say  I  have  dobe.  What  has  my  life  been  t 
one,  qniet,  very  laborious,  and  Inoilbnsive.  I  never  have 
had  a  friend  but  what  I  made  for  myself,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  ever  lost  one  through  anything  they  ever 
saw  reprehen^ble  in  my  conduct.  Who  are  my  most  in- 
timate friends  t  those  who  have  been  such  for  years,  and 
who  have  had  the  most  constant  opportunities  of  know- 
ing me.  I  ask  no  one  to  take  anything  for  granted,  or 
only  on  ray  own  assertion.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  since 
ohildhood  with  the  same  people.  The  Misses  Lance 
were  strict,  scmpulous,  and  particular ;  moreover,  from 
having  kept  a  school  so  long,  with  habits  of  even  minute 
observation.  The  affeotion  they  feel  for  me  could  scarce- 
ly be  undeserved.  I  would  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
refer  to  their  opinion.  Since  then  I  have  resided  witti 
Mrs.  Sheldon,  a  lady  prejudiced  against  me  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  what  is  her  feeling  now  that  I  have  Uved 
with  her  for  two  years  1  That  of  affection  almost  as  if 
I  were  a  child  of  her  own.  What  is  also  my  actual  po- 
sition at  this  moment  t  Everv  day  my  acqnaintanee  is 
courted  j  scarce  a  post  but  brings  me  a  letter  of  admira- 
tion and  kindness.  My  very  correspondence  daring  the 
late  election*  is,  perhaps,  the  most  gratifying  collection 
of  cordial  testimonials  of  respect  to  myself  t^t  was  ever 
addressed  to  an  individual.  That  I  am  the  object  often 
of  malieious  misrepresentation,  or  rather  invention,  is 
true ;  but  it  is  not  the  public,  it  is  not  the  general  feel- 
ing. I  ean  understand  that  success  must  bear  the  pen- 
alty of  envy :  but  it  is  those  who  know  nothing  about 
me,  or  ray  habits,  who  are  bitter  against  me. 

Take  the  very  gentleman  who  permittedhimself  to  ask 
a  question  the  other  night ;  what  did  he  know  about  me ! 

....  God  knows  my  path  has  been  a  very  hard 
one  f  What  constant  labour,  what  unceasing  anxiety ! 
yet  I  never  folt  dejected  till  lately.  But  now  I  feel 
every  day  my  mind  and  ray  spirits  giving  way ;  a  deeper 
shade  of  despondency  gathers  upon  me.  I  enter  upon 
my  usual  employments  with  such  disrelish ;  I  feel  so 
weary — so  depressed ;  half  my  time  so  incapable  of  com- 
position ;  my  imagination  is  filled  with  painAil  and  pre- 
sent images. 

The  result  was  the  breaking  off  her  marriage 
by  her  own  aot»  urged  by  a  scrupulous  sense  of 
duty  and  honour.  This,  the  most  important  and 
painful  act  of  her  life,  up  to  that  moment,  is  thus 
detailed ;  though  we  must  confess,  that  if  the  whole 
facts  are  before  us^  we  cannot  view  the  conduct 
of  the  other  party  to  the  engagement  in  the  same 
indulgent  light  with  Mr.  Blandhard.  The  inevitable 
conclusion  is,  that  the  gentleman  was  not  very 
difiUcult  to  persuade;  that  he  had  shown  no  very 
active  or  determined  opposition  to  the  generous  and 
rash  proceeding,  whidi  involved  consequences  so 
disastrous  to  the  object  of  his  attachment  and 
choice.  We  are,  however,  perhaps  unqualified  to 
judge,  left  as  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  imme- 
diate and  urgent  necessity  which  drew  forth  tliis 
moat  painful  communication  to  an  aflSanced  lover, 
or  if  diere  was  anything  afloat  more  than  the  con- 
temptible stale  slander  and  tattle  alluded  to  in  the 
letter  to  Mrs,  Thomson  :— • 

The  severity  of  the  shock  she  nnderwsnt,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  self-sacrifice  she  deemed  herself  called  upon 
by  duty  to  make,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  Um,  with  whom  the  contemplated 
union  had  now,  she  felt,  become  impossible.    The  hand- 

*  This  reforence  is  to  the  election  of  her  brother,  in 
1886,  to  an  office  wliich  he  resigned  immediately  after 
her  death.    It  was  Sir  Robert  Peel's  observation,  on 

S'ring  his  vote,  that  "  he  was  happy  to  mark  his  sense  of 
'iss  Landon's  character  and  talents  by  voting  for  her 
brother." 
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writing  giTes  painfttl  evidence  of  the  agitation  of  mind 
and  weakness  of  body  amidst  which  it  was  composed. 
Its  insertion  is  permitted  here,  at  the  request  of  her  sur- 
viving relative,  and  of  the  writer  to  whom  she  confided 
the  tmst  of  doing  justice  to  her  memory.  It  must  be 
received  as  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  offered  of 
the  feelings  by  which  she  was  animated,  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  she  decided. 

^  I  have  already  written  to  yon  two  notes  which  I  fear 
you  could  scarcely  read  or  understand.  I  am  to-day 
sitting  up  for  an  hour,  and  though  strictly  fort>idden  to 
write,  it  will  be  the  least  evil.  I  wish  I  could  send  you 
my  inmost  soul  to  read,  for  I  feel  at  this  moment  the 
utter  powerlessness  of  words.  I  have  suffered  for  the 
last  tluree  days  a  degree  of  torture  that  made  Dr.  Thom- 
son say,  ^  you  have  an  idea  of  what  the  rack  is  now.'  It 
was  nothing  to  what  I  suffered  from  my  own  feelings.  I 
look  back  on  my  whole  life — I  can  find  nothing  to  jus- 
tify my  being  the  object  of  such  pain — ^but  this  is  not 
what  I  meant  to  say.  Again  I  repeat,  that  I  will  not 
allow  you  to  consider  yourself  bound  to  me  by  any  pos- 
sible tie.  To  any  friend  to  whom  you  may  have  stated 
our  engagement,  I  cannot  object  to  your  stating  the 
truth.  I^  every  justice  to  your  own  lund  and  generous 
conduct.  I  am  placed  in  a  most  cruel  aud  difficult  posi- 
tion. Give  me  the  satisfaction  of,  as  fur  as  rests  with 
myself,  having  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  The 
more  I  think,  the  more  I  feel  I  ought  not — ^I  cannot — 
allow  you — to  unite  yourself  with  one  accused  of — I  can- 
not write  it.  The  mere  suspicion  is  dreadftd  as  death. 
Were  it  stated  as  a  fact,  that  might  be  disproved ;  were 
it  a  difficulty  of  any  other  kind ;  I  might  say,  look  back 
at  every  action  of  my  lifiB — aek  every  friend  I  have :  but 
what  answer  can  I  give,  or  what  security  have  I  against 
the  assertion  of  a  man's  vanity,  or  the  idander  of  a  vul- 
gar woman's  tongue  I  I  feel  tiiat  to  glTo  up  all  idea  of 
a  near  and  dear  connexion,  is  as  much  my  duty  to  my- 
self as  to  you.  Why  should  you  be  exposed  to  the  an- 
noyance — ^the  mortification  of  having  the  name  of  the 
woman  you  honour  with  your  regard,  coupled  with  in- 
solent insinuation  t — ^you  never  would  bear  it. 

''  I  have  just  received  your  notes.  God  bless  yon — 
but— 

^  After  Monday  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  visible ;  at  present 
it  is  impossible.  My  complaint  is  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  and  I  am  Ordered  complete  repose,  as  if  it  were 
poorible  !  Can  you  read  this !  Under  any  ciroumstan- 
ces,  the 

"  Most  grateful  and  affectionate  of  yonr  friends, 

•*  L.  E.  Landon." 

The  conduct  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addressed,  was  throughout,  and  in  every  respect,  worthy 
of  the  honourable  appreciation  it  obtained,  and  of  her 
who  could  thus  feel  and  act  towards  him. 

While  forming  this  resolution  upon  principle,  L.  E.  L. 
did  not  foresee  that  the  impossibility  of  explaining  her 
conduct  to  all  who  might  hear  of  the  dissolution  of  an 
engagement  generally  presumed  to  exist,  was  likely  to 
expose  her  to  the  most  mortifying  and  fatal  misconcep- 
tion. The  knowledge  of  the  effect  could  carry  with  it  no 
possible  revelation  of  the  cause.  All  that  could  be 
known  beyond  the  small  circle  of  her  confidential  friends 
was,  that  a  correspondence  had  taken  place  with  a  view 
to  the  discovery  of  her  tradncer,  and  tiiat  it  had  termi- 
nated in  the  sudden  breaking  off  of  a  connexion  of  which 
the  permanence  seemed  assured,  and  to  which  the  mar- 
riage-seal was  about  to  be  affixed.  The  inference  was 
much  too  fair  for  spite  and  ill-nature  to  miss. 

This  occurred  in  1837,  and,  in  the  previous  year. 
Miss  Landon  had  first  met  with  her  fdture  hus- 
band, Mr.  Greorge  Maclean,  at  the  house  of  a  mu- 
tual acquaintance.  The  generosity,  the  high  strain 
of  honour  which  dictated  the  breaking  off  of  her 
first  engagement,  it  is  mucheasierto  appreciate  than 
the  sudden  formation  of  another  connexion,  with 
little  to  recommend  it  to  her,  so  far  as  the  world 
can  judge,  even  when  Mr.  Blanchard  has  kindly 
made  the  best  of  it:— 


In  point  of  years  there  was  no  great  disparity  between 
the  new  acquaintances ;  and,  al^ough  in  general  tastes 
they  were  little  assimilated,  and  in  manners  still  leas  so, 
as  everybody  must 'at  once  have  noticed,  there  was  at 
least  one  subject  of  deep  interest  to  both,  one  ready  topic 
of  delightfiil  conversation — ^African  habits,  African  hor- 
rors, and  African  wonders — the  sea,  the  coast,  the  de- 
sert, the  climate,  and  the  people.  Even  as  a  child  such 
themes  had  attractions  for  her,  and  where  they  were 
descanted  on  she  was  a  child  still.  We  can  imagine 
L.  £.  L.  as  '^seriously  inclining"  to  Usten  to  wfaateTer 
might  be  said  on  such  subjects,  as  the  ''gentle  Lady," 
afterwards  ''married  to  the  Moor,"  might  hearken  to  the 
travel's  history  that  charmed  her,  and  to  tales  of  antres 
vast  and  deserts  idle.  They  met  frequently ;  and  as  her 
respect  for  Mr.  Maclean  increased  with  the  discovery  of 
the  seal  with  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colony  he  presided  over,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  South  African  Company,  so 
his  admiration  of  her  grew  daily  under  the  spell  of  her 
artless  manners  and  brilliant  conversation.  The  result 
was,  after  an  intimacy  of  no  long  duration,  the  offer  of 
his  hand — and  its  acceptance ! 

Her  friends  heard  with  surprise  the  determination  she 
had  come  to ;  indeed  her  consenting  to  take  such  a  step 
seemed  inexplicable,  when  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Maclean 
meditated  resuming  his  official  appointment  at  Gape  Coast 
castle,  and  that  her  marriage  would  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  her  departure  fh>m  the  shores  of  Ekigland.  On 
what  shores  to  find  a  home  !  To  the  husband  such  a 
change  must  be  a  magical  one.  What  transition  f^m 
gloom  to  gaiety,  from  cold  and  darkness  to  sunahine, 
could  equal  the  possession  of  such  a  companion  in  the 
eyes  of  one  accustomed  to  a  total  deprivation  of  the  so- 
ciety of  European  women.  But  to  the  wife — what  a 
contrast  I 

It  must  here  be  observed,  however,  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  after  a  brief  deliberation,  L.  £.  L.  accepted 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Maclean's  hand,  she  had  no  reason  to 
contemplate  the  surrender  of  a  home  in  this  country  as 
the  condition  of  her  becoming  a  yrife.  The  necessity  of 
a  voyage  to  Gape  Coast,  and  a  stay  of  some  continuance, 
was  mentioned  no  great  while  subsequent  to  her  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Maclean,  and  after  much  serious  discussion 

it  was  courageously  assented  to 

The  attachment  between  the  affianced  parties  had  one 
characteristic  of  true  love — ^its  course  did  not  run  smooth. 
Doubts  as  to  the  prudence  of  the  marriage,  in  a  worldly, 
or  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  arose  among  some  of 
Mr.  Maclean's  friends.  His  family  always  expressed 
the  highest  possible  sense  of  Miss  Landon's  wordi,  and 
took  a  just  pride  in  her  literary  reputation.  Rnpect 
for  her  virtues  might,  and  no  doubt  did,  suggest  dissua- 
sives ;  for  any  alliance,  with  a  conditional  residence  at 
Cape  Coast,  must  have  been  deemed,  to  the  last  degree, 
unpropitious.  It  is  certain  that  during  Mr.  Maclean's 
absence  in  Scotland,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  it  appeared 
donbtfiil  whether  the  marriage  would  take  place,  nor  did 
her  health  promise  well,  at  that  season,  for  her  capa- 
bility to  undertake  a  long  voyage,  and  settle,  with  the 
smallest  chance  of  safety,  in  so  horrible  a  dimate. 

Whenthesedifiiculties  had  been  surmounted, fresh 
obstacles  arose,  but  nowon  the  opposite  side.  It  was 
confidently  affirmed  that  Mr.  Maclean  had  living  a 
native  wife !  To  his  honour  be  it  told,  this  gentle- 
man had  ever  treated  the  calumnious  stories  which 
had  recently  broken  off  Miss  Landon's  marriage 
with  utter  contempt ;  and  she  repaid  the  generosity 
by  at  once  accepting  his  natural  and  truthful  ex* 
planation  of  a  connexion  much  more  common  in 
our  colonies  than  praiseworthy.  Whatever  were 
the  lady's  blended  motives  in  forming  this  union, 
there  b  little  doubt  that  genuine  love  and  admira- 
tion, with  perhaps  the  seasoning  of  a  young  man's 
pardonable  vanity,  led  the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast 
cai>tle  to  wou  the  Child  of  the  Muse ;  and  among 
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the  affectionate  admirers  of  L.  E.  L.,  his  conduct 
will  ever  contrast  favourably  with  that  of  the  lover, 
whoever  he  may  be,  who  took  her  at  her  hasty  word, 
and  agreed  that  their  engagement  should  cease, 
let  the  consequences  to  her  happiness  and  fame  be 
what  they  might.  This  strain  of  generosity  could 
not  have  been  lost  on  its  object ;  and,  besides,  what- 
ever might  have  been  objectionable  in  her  intended 
hasband,  she  was  now,  in  her  own  opinion,  too  far 
committed  in  the  world's  eyes  to  recede  with 
honour. 

The  mmoiir  of  her  intended  mamage  was  widely 
spread.  Preparations,  for  it  were  not  0^7  in  progress, 
bat  were  aetnally  fiur  advanced ;  and,  if  destined  to  take 
place  at  all,  it  must  take  place  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  Blatter,  notwithstanding,  did  not  long  remain  with 
uyezcitiiig  effect  upon  her  mind.  The  subject  was 
digmiaeed  as  soon  as  might  be  from  recollection,  as  one 
seanely  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  many  serious 
considerations  which  the  meditated  change  so  constantly 
presented. 

To  all  other  anxieties  and  sufferings  must  be  super- 
Added  a  dread  lest  the  breaking  off  of  this  marriage- 
eontract  on  the  eve  of  its  ratification,  should  have  the 
cmei  effect  which  she  had  anticipated  from  a  similar 
CTent  previously — that  of  appearing,  in  the  fiJse  judg- 
ment of  strangers  who  could  not  possibly  know  the  real 
drcnmstances  of  the  case,  to  throw  some  momentary 
eoloar  of  credit  upon  the  tales  of  slanderers.  This  old 
funiliar  thought  occasioned  her  fu  more  pain  than  any 
fear  of  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  bygone  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  her  intended  husband. 

There  is  confusion  in  dates  at  this  time,  which 
luggests  nnfairourable  surmises.  The  date  of  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thomson  is  June,  1837,  inmiediately 
after  which,  tbe  reader  b  led  to  think  that  Miss  Lan- 
don'sfirst  engagement  was  broken  offby  herself.  But 
her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Maclean  conmienced  in 
1896,  and  we  are  told  that  he  soon  made  her  an  offer 
of  his  hand.  The  courtship  must,  at  all  events,  have 
been  going  on  in  1837.  While  he  was  in  Scotland  in 
the  summer  of  that  year,  a  season  of  misery  to  her, 
it  **  appeared  doubtfril  whether  the  marriage  would 
take  place,"  though,  when  he  returned  to  London 
in  the  autumn,  ^  it  became  apparent  that  the  en- 
gagement had  not  been  broken  off."  How  can 
these  dates  be  reconciled,  without  the  idea  being 
niggested,  that  Miss  Landon  had  not  been  quite  *^  off 
with  old  love  before  she  was  on  with  the  new," — 
that  **  she  had  two  strings  to  her  bow,"  and  a  pU- 
aller  in  the  young  romantic  Governor  of  Cape  Coast. 
There  is  certainly  confusion  of  dates,  as  they  appear 
in  the  Memoir,  but  the  facts  are  tiiese,  and  the}* 
requite  explanation.  By  the  beginning  of  1838, 
**  £thel  Chorchill"  had  been  published,  and  was 
warmly  received ;  and  the  health  of  the  author  was 
restored,  and  also  her  good  spirits.  Her  marriage 
was  now  in  no  distant  prospect : — 

The  coming  event,  however,  joyous  as  its  character 
dioald  be,  cast  a  gloomy  shadow  before ;  for,  as  often  as 
it  was  thought  of,  came  the  dark  outline  of  the  wild  and 
&r-oir  coast  to  which  the  rammer  months  must  see  her 
▼oyaging.  Bat  at  length  the  time  was  approaching 
when  it  would  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Maclean  to  set  sail 
for  the  scene  of  his  ofilcial  daties ;  and,  with  the  arrival 
of  that  season,  came  the  marriage-morning — ^the  7th  of 
Jane,  1838.  The  affair,  however,  was  a  secret;  Mr. 
Maclean's  wisheis  being  strongly  expressed  for  a  private 
wedding.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  closest  friends  on  either 
side  knew  anything  of  tlie  event,  until  a  fortnight  after 
it  bad  occurred.   L.  £.  L.  was  married  to  Mr.  Maclean  at 
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St.  Mary's,  Bryanstone-square ;  the  marriage-ceremony 
being  performed  by  her  brother,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Landon. 
The  bride  was  given  away  by  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bui- 
wer,  whose  genius  she  admired,  whose  friendly  sym- 
pathy she  had  long  eigoyed,  and  whose  good  opinion  she 
ever  highly  prized.  After  a  few  days  spent  out  of  town, 
the  marriage  was  publicly  announced;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bilaclean  returned  to  the  house  of  their  hospitable  friends, 
where  they  remained  until  it  became  necessary  to  repair 
to  Portsmouth. 

The  vessel  was  expected  to  sail  by  the  end  of  the  . 
month,  and  various  arrangements  for  the  happiness  of 
others  (ever  that  on  which  her  own  depended)  remained 
to  be  concluded.  Her  thoughts  were  especialiy  directed 
to  provisions  necessary  to  her  mother's  comfort,  and  her 
eiforts  were  not  unsuccessfully  employed.  An  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Ckftlbnm  for  another  novel,  and  contribu- 
tions to  his  magazine — that  with  Mr.  Heath,  relative  to 
the  Female  Churacters  of  Scott — and  the  hope  of  some 
success  for  her  tragedy — partially  removed  her  anxiety 
on  the  score  of  those  to  whom  her  exertions  had  hitherto 
been  necessary.  Of  the  ''Drawing-room  Scrap-book" 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  retain  the  editorship ;  about  this 
she  was  to  the  last  exceedingly  anxious ;  and  this  anxiety 
is  referred  to  here,  that  the  reader  may  perceive  how 
she  had  calculated  on  continuing  her  literary  exertions 
during  the  time  she  should  be  away,  and  how  she  al- 
lowed herself  no  rest  while  she  had  a  duty  to  others  to 
discharge.  Each  of  these  engagements,  in  her  new  po- 
sition in  life,  would  help  her  to  accomplish  one  of  the 
first  wishes  of  her  heart.  **  How  much  shall  I  write  in 
three  years  !"  was  her  exclamation  to  us ; — for  it  should 
be  sti^ed,  that  her  stay  in  Africa  was  expressly  limited 
to  three  years,  unless  her  own  choice,  at  the  end  of  that 
term,  decided  otherwise.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that 
her  husband  left  all  her  literary  arrangements,  and  the 
income  arising  fh>m  them,  entirely  in  her  own  hands. 
She  was  unshackled  by  any  stipulation  whatever. 

This  feeling  of  independence,  and  the  hope  founded  on 
it  of  ensuring  independence  to  another,  gave  no  slight 
colouring  of  happiness  to  her  future  prospects.  There 
still  remained  some  nervous  fears  about  the  climate,  (dis- 
oOYered  to  be,  in  her  case,  groundless  on  her  arrival,) 
but  these  were  checked,  as  much  as  possible,  by  tiie  re- 
flection that  she  should  be  f^e  to  return  in  thi«e  yean. 
About  to  part,  she  felt  at  peace  with  all,  and  enjoyed 
the  confidence  that  her  character  would  outlive  all  ca- 
lumnies. To  this  must  be  added,  the  comfort  derived 
f^m  the  reflection,  that  not  one  word  had  been  uttered 
to  her  prejudice  up  to  this  hour  that  was  not  distinctly 
known  to  her  husband.  With  every  calumny, '  every 
report,  **  however  cruel  and  untrue,"  (to  use  her  own 
expression,)  Mr.  Maclean  had  been  made  acquainted ; 
there  was  no  concealment  of  anything  on  her  side ;  and, 
on  his,  just  as  little  concealment  of  the  honourable  spirit 
in  which  he  disregarded  scandal. 

In  the  end  of  June,  she  sailed  for  Cape  Coast, 
which  she  reached  in  August.  Her  aflFectionate 
brother  has  given  a  detail  of  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars of  her  last  days  and  hours  in  England. 
Her  last  minutes  were  devoted  to  writing  short 
farewell  notes  to  her  numerous  acquuntances  and 
friends.    Mr.  Landon  concludes : — 

This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  a  sister,  endeared  to  me  by 
every  tie  of  gratefbl  affection ;  of  affection  never,  that  I 
know  of,  broken  for  an  hour.  Many  wiU  be  ready  to 
give  assurance  of  the  private  worth,  the  frank  and  con- 
fiding generosity  of  her  disposition,  but  to  this  no  one 
can  be  a  surer  witness,  or  with  deeper  reason,  than  my- 
self. In  the  purposes  to  which  she  devoted  the  fhiits 
of  her  laborious  life,  self  was  ever  forgotten,  and  her  in- 
dustry, I  believe,  to  have  been  unparalleled.  Others  are 
fkr  better  able  than  I  am  to  speak  of  her  as  L.  E.  L.,  but 
my  anxious  testimony  to  the  genuine  goodness  of  her 
heart  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  out  of  place ;  for,  in- 
deed, it  springs  not  fW>m  any  fond  partiality,  but  is  based 
upon  the  experience  of  my  life.  In  childhood,  and  in 
after  yeari;,  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  both  when 
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under  severe  family  trials,  she  was  gaining  the  rewards 
of  literature,  or  when  amid  her  success  she  had  to  pay 
the  penalties  which  a  woman  hazards  when  she  passes 
beyond  the  pale  of  private  life,  she  was  still  the  same — 
unselfish,  high-minded,  affectionate. 

Her  letters  to  her  brother,  and  to  her  friend  Mrs. 
Thomson,  written  during  the  few  weeks  of  her  resi- 
dence in  her  African  home,  breathe  content  and 
unaffected  cheerfulness,  though  they  are  not  ma- 
terially different  from  those  letters  to  other  friends 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  The  most  cheerful  and  confiding  of 
these  letters  were  written  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding  her  death — ^the  13th  of  October,  1888.  For 
that  lamented  event,  two  new  hypotheses  are  here 
started,  the  first  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  next  by  a 
physician.  She  had  long  been  troubled  with  small 
abscesses  continually  forming  in  her  ears,  and  was 
complaining  of  this,  and  of  intense  face-ache,  in 
some  of  the  last  letters  she  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard suggests  that  one  of  these  abscesses  may  have 
burst  internally,  and  by  causing  suffusion  on  the 
brain,  have  occasioned  her  sudden  death;  while 
the  medical  gentleman  hazards  the  probable  con- 
jecture, that  to  allay  the  pain  of  the  faoe-achcy 
she  might  have  topically  applied  some  of  the 
Prusaic  acid)  which,  together  with  what  she  had 
taken  to  alleviate  spasm,  may  have  produced  the 
catastrophe;  or  that  the  rubbing  might  of  itself 
have  proved  immediately  fatal.  Her  health  was 
in  a  very  precarious  state  even  before  she  left  Eng- 
land, where  she  had  been  liable  to  sudden  deadly 
fainting  fits,  resembling  death;  and  she  must 
have  been  further  enfeebled  by  close  attention,  in 
watching  her  husband  during  his  illness.  But  it  is 
idle  to  pursue  further  what  must,  in  all  likelihood, 
for  ever  remain  an  impenetrable  mystery.  The 
probability,  after  all,  is,  that  she  died  from  an  over- 
dose of  a  dangerous  medicine,  either  taken  inward- 
ly, or  applied  topically,  or  both :  yet  her  death  may 
have  been  caused  by  other  natural  causes  sug- 
gested ;  or  she  may  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
impassioned  jealousy,  and  burning,  ill-directed  re- 
venge of  some  wronged  and  discarded  rival.  Each 
of  these  causes  is  tenable ;  though  there  is  no  shadow 
of  probability  for  the  suspicion  of  suicide.  Miss 
Landon  had  sustained,  bravely  and  alone,  many 
worse  trials  to  a  woman  of  keen  sensibilities,  than 
those  to  which  she  was  then  exposed,  let  her  petty 
annoyances,  or  her  husband's  indolence  or  neglect 
of  her  be  construed  in  the  darkest  light  possible. 

Mr.  Blanchard's  estimate  of  her  character  and 
disposition,  if  warm  and  eulogistic,  is  no  more  than 
the  reader,  softened  by  the  remembrance  of  her 
painful*fate,  is  inclined  to  sympathize  with.  His 
estimate  of  her  genius,  and  of  her  successive  works, 
is  more  discriminating  if  not  mote  just. 

The  Memoir  concludes  with  the  first  volume. 
The  second  consists  of  Literary  Remains.  These 
are  a  Tragedy,  entitled  Castruccio  Castrucani; 
OTy  The  Triumph  of  Lwxa;  which  was  probably 
intended  for  the  stage,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  submitted  to  the  critical  judgment  of 
Sir  E.  Bulwer.  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  its  "love 
passages,"  and  the  charming  character  of  the  tender 
and  devoted  Claricha,  the  beloved  of  Castruccio. 


The  (Scott)  fhnale  Portrait  Qailety  forms  another 
portion  of  the  Remains,  and  is  partly  new,  and  in 
part  reprinted,  from,  we  believe,  the  New  Mon^fy 
Magazine.  The  sketches  are  short  and  slight,  but 
written  with  a  delicate  perception  of  at  least  the 
outward  bearings  of  the  respective  Waverley  ro- 
mances and  their  heroines.  The  poems  (among 
Miss  Landon's  finest)  entitled,  Stdjeetsfor  Pictures; 
the  collected  mottoes  (impressive  fragments  all  of 
them)  to  the  chapters  of  Mhel  Churchill;  and  a 
number  of  early  miscellaneous  verses,  condnde  the 
volume  of  Remains.  From  the  remarks  on  Diana 
Vernon,  and  Rebecca  the  Jewess,  we  obtain  some 
insight  into  the  secret  heart  of  L.  E.  L. ;  such  as  she 
was  when,  taught  by  adversity  and  experience,  she 
looked  back  upon  her  own  life.  Of  Diana,  she 
says : — 

Diana  Vernon  is  a  creature  formed  by  no  conventional 
rules ;  she  has  been  educated  by  her  own  heart,  amid 
hardships  and  difficulties ;  and  if  nature  has  bat  given 
her  the  orginal  good  impulse  and  strength  of  mind  to 
work  it  out,  hardships  and  difficulties  will  only  serve  to 

form  a  character  of  the  loftiest  order Take 

the  life  of  girls  in  general ;  how  are  they  cared  for  from 
their  youth  upwards  ?  The  nurse,  the  school,  the  home 
circle  environ  their  early  years :  they  know  nothing  of 
real  difficulties  or  of  real  cares ;  and  there  is  an  old  say- 
ing, that  a  woman's  education  begins  after  she  is  mar- 
ried. Truly  it  does,  if  education  be  meant  to  apply  to 
the  actual  purposes  of  life.  How  different  is  the  lot  of 
a  girl,  condemned  from  childhood  upwards  to  struggle  in 
this  wide  world  1  Bitter,  indeed,  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  to  her ;  at  the  expense  of  how  many  kind 
and' beautifiil  feelings  must  that  knowledge  be  obtained; 
how  often  will  the  confidence  be  betrayed,  and  the  affec- 
tion misplaced ;  how  often  will  the  aching  heart  turn  on 
itself  for  comfort,  and  in  vain ;  how  often  will  the  right 
and  the  expedient  contend  together,  while  the  fkukta  of 
others  seem  to  justify  our  own,  and  the  low  but  distinct 
voice  within  us  be  half  lost,  while  listening  to  the  so- 
phistry of  temptation  justifying  itself  by  example ;  yet 
how  many  highly  support  the  trial,  while  they  have 
learned  of  difficulties  to  use  the  mental  strength  which 
overcomes  them,  and  have  been  taught^  by  errors,  to  rely 
more  decidedly  on  the  instinctive  sense  of  right,  which 
at  once  shrinks  from  their  admission. 

Miss  Landon's  painful  experience  of  life,  must 
also  have  dictated  the  following  remarks  on  the 
differing  characters  and  lots  of  women.  They  are 
suggested  by  the  character  of  the  placid  and  for- 
tunate Rowena,  and  that  of  the  high-souled  Jewe»y 
Rebecca. 

It  is  [she  says]  the  Rebeccas,  not  the  Rowenas,  who 
go  forth  in  the  solitude  of  the  heart  How  often,  amid 
those  who  seem  in  our  masquerade  world  to  be  clothed 
in  smiles,  and  who  hold  no  discourse  save  on  '^  familiar 
matters  of  the  day,"  shoold  we  find  one  whose  sufferings 
might  startle  us, 

"Could  we  put  aside 
The  mask  and  mantle  worn  by  pride'*? 

How  different  would  the  real  character  be  from  the  as- 
sumed ;  how  little  do  the  mott  mtimate  kttov  of  each  other ; 
but  the  difference  which  the  stranger  migki  dieoover  is 
nothing  to  that  which  we  trace  In  ourselves.  .... 
To  the  generous,  the  affectionate,  and  the  high-minded, 
these  lessons  are  taught  more  bitterly  than  to  the  calmer, 
colder,  and  more  selfish  temperament.  But  to  those 
who  spring  forth  into  life—love  in  the  heart,  and  that 
heart  on  the  lips,  bitter  is  the  teaching  of  experience. 
How  has  the  eager  kindness  been  repaid  by  ingratitude : 
affection  has  been  bestowed  and  neglected,  trust  repaid 
by  treachery,  and  last  and  worst  complained,  by  whom 
have  we  been  beloved  even  as  we  have  loved ! " 

Such  fragments  of  thought  as  the  above  show 
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more  of  the  inward  heart  of  the  writer,  than  many 
pages  of  biography,  or  of  what  are,  by  conrtesyy 
termed  familiar  and  confidential  letters. 

As  the  best  specimen  of  the  new  poetry  which 
we  can  find  in  the  two  volumes,  we  select  the  sub<- 
joined  lines,  addressed  to  some  true  and  truly  valued 
maternal  friend.  They  are  not  imaginative,  they 
are  not  overstrained,  highfiown,  or  romantic;  but 
they  breathe  the  warm  and  natural  sentiments  of 
an  affectionate,  grateful,  and  hopeful,  though  time- 
taught  spirit,  and  give  us  everything  to  hope  for 
the  future  happiness  of  the  subdued  and  chastened 
writer*  The  world-imposed  ^^task"  was  happily 
ended ;  the  *^  false  and  feverish"  condition  of  being 
surmounted,  and  the  prospect  of  the  future  rising, 
if  distantly,  yet  bright  and  dear,  in  steadfast  if 
sober  hues,  when  L.  £.  L.  wrote  these  afiectionate 
verses,  on  leaving  England : — 

10 


117  own  kind  friend,  long  jean  may  pass 

Ere  thou  and  I  shall  meet, 
Long  years  may  pass  ere  I  again 

Shall  sit  beside  thy  feet. 

My  favourite  place  I — I  eoidd  look  up, 

And  meet  in  weal  or  woe 
Hie  kindest  looks  I  ever  knew — 

That  I  shall  ever  know. 

How  many  hours  have  pass'd  away 

la  that  aeeuitom*d  place, 
Thy  answer  lighting,  ere  it  oame, 

That  kmd  and  thoughtful  fiuse  1 

How  many  sorrows,  many  oares, 

Have  sought  thee  like  a  shrine ! 
Thoughts  t^t  have  shunn'd  all  other  thoughts. 

Were  trusted  safe  to  thine. 

How  patient,  and  how  kind  then  wert  I 

How  gentle  in  thy  words ! 
Never  a  harsh  one  oame  to  mar 

The  spirit's  tender  chords. 

In  hours  of  bitter  suffering, 

Thy  low,  sweet  voice  was  near ; 
And  every  day  it  grew  more  kind. 

And  every  day  more  dear. 

The  bitter  feelings  were  assuaged. 

The  angry  were  subdued. 
Ever  thy  gentle  influence 

Call'd  iMkck  my  better  mood. 

Am  I  too  happy  now! — I  f^l 

Sometimes  as  if  I  were ; 
The  fritnre  that  befbre  me  lies 

Has  many  an  unknown  care. 


I  cannot  choose  but  marvel  too, 

That  this  new  love  can  be 
More  powerful  within  my  heart. 

Than  what  I  feel  for  thee. 

Didst  thou,  thyself,  once  fisel  such  love 

8o  strong  within  the  mind, 
That  fbr  its  sake  thou  wert  content 

To  leaye  all  else  behind  i 

And  yet  I  do  not  love  thee  less-* 

I  even  love  thee  more ; 
I  ask  thy  blessing,  ere  I  go 

Far  from  my  native  shore  1 

How  often  shall  I  think  of  thee, 

In  many  a  future  scene ! 
How  can  aflbction  ever  be 

To  me,  what  thine  has  been  t 

How  many  words,  scarce  noticed  now, 

Will  rise  upon  my  heart, 
Tonch'd  with  a  deeper  tendeneis, 

When  we  are  far  apart ! 

I  do  not  say,  forget  me  not. 

For  thou  wilt  not  forget ; 
Nor  do  I  say,  regret  me  not, 

I  know  thou  wilt  regret. 

And  bitterly  shall  I  regret 

Hie  friend  I  leave  behind, 
I  shall  not  find  another  friend 

So  oareftil  and  so  kind. 

I  met  thee  when  my  childish  thoughts 
Were  fresh  from  childhood's  hours. 

That  pleasant  April  time  of  life. 
Half  toeies  and  half  flowers. 

Sinee  then  how  many  a  change  and  shade. 
In  life's  web  have  been  wrought ! 

Change  has  in  every  feeling  been, 
And  change  in  every  thought. 

Bnt  there  has  been  no  change  in  thee, 

Since  to  thy  feet  I  oame. 
In  joy  or  sorrow's  confidence, 

And  still  thou  wert  the  same. 

Farewell,  my  own  beloved  friend  1 

A  few  years  soon  pass  by ; 
And  the  heart  makes  its  own  sweet  home 

Beneath  a  stranger  sky. 

A  home  of  old  remembrances 

Where  old  affections  dwell ; 
While  Hope,  that  looks  to  other  days. 

Soothes  even  this  fkrewell. 

Strong  is  the  omen  at  my  heart, 

That  we  again  shall  meet ; 
God  bless  thee,  till  I  take,  onoe  more, 

My  own  place  at  thy  feet  I 
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BT  A  CORN  MEKCHANT, 


As  long  dlsqnisltions  are  at  all  timee  tiresome, 
and  often  defeat  the  object  they  were  intended  to 
promote,  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep  myself  within 
moderate  bounds. 

In  commencing  these  remarks  upon  the  Com 
Laws,  I  think  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the 
manner  of  their  working  may  not  be  misplaced. 
The  duties  are  regulated  by  the  aggregate  of  six 
weeks'  general  averages,  compiled  from  the  returns 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  in  England ;  these 
returns  are  made  up  from  the  sales  of  British  grain. 
In  London  the  seller  is  the  person  required  to  give 


in  this  return ;  in  all  other  places  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  buyer.  Each  week  a  fresh  average  is  added  to 
the  six,  the  earliest  of  which  is  struck  o£F ;  by  this 
means,  a  constant  variation  in  the  aggregate  is 
effected.  When  the  wheat  aggregate  arrives  at 
sixty-six  shillings  per  quarter,  the  duty,  which 
only  receded  previously  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
per  quarter  as  the  average  rose  a  corresponding 
sum,  for  the  next  two  shillings  advance,  declines 
two  shillings  upon  each  shilling ;  for  the  succeed- 
ing two  shillings,  the  duty  declines  three  shillings 
fbr  each  shilling ;  and  then  four  shillings  for  each 
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one  the  price  advances ;  until  it  reaches  seventy- 
'  three  shillings  per  quarter,  when  the  duty  becomes 
one  shilling  per  quarter ;  which  duty  does  not  Taiy, 
however  high  the  averages  may  go. 

The  object  of  this  law  seems  to  have  been  to 
protect  the  landowners  against  very  low  prices, 
while,  by  allowing  foreign  grain  to  come  in,  it 
prevented  them  obtaining  very  exorbitant  rates : 
that  it  has  not  had  this  effect,  I  think,  has  been 
proved,  and  will  be  disputed  by  no  one.  My  object 
in  writing  this  letter,  is  to  exhibit  the  various  means 
by  wliich  the  speculator  renders  these  laws  sub- 
servient to  his  own  ends.  Before  entering  upon 
my  subject,  permit  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
an  article  hitherto  unnoticed  by  writers  on  the 
Com  Laws :  I  refer  to  oats,  upon  which  the  duty 
only  sinks  to  its  minimum  point  when  the  aggre- 
gate reaches  the  enormous  price  of  thirty-one  shil- 
lings per  quarter ;  such  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
high  figure  upon  the  duty,  that,  until  this  year,  a 
lower  one  than  four  shillings  and  ninepehce  per 
quarter  has  never  been  paid,  and  it  has  only  (I 
believe)  twice  reached  that  sum  since  the  lliw  was 
brought  into  operation. 

But  to  return  to  the  manner  in  which  these  laws 
are  made  void,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the 
practices  which  have  been  resorted  to  lately,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  former  times.  In  the  first 
place,  the  averages  may  be  affected  by  the  holder 
of  bonded  com  buying  or  selling  English  wheat, 
say  of  sixty  tbs.  per  bushel  made  up  to  sixty-three 
lbs. ;  each  additional  tb.per  bushel  being  worth  about 
one  shilling  per  quarter;  he  may  also  obtain  a 
higher  price  by  delivering  it  at  a  distance,  which, 
in  many  instances,  costs  between  three  and  four 
shillings  per  quarter.  Sales  may  also  be  made  at 
very  high  rates,  the  seller  agreeing  to  return  a  large 
sum  in  the  shape  of  allowance  or  discount.  He 
may  also  materially  alter  the  averages  by  buying 
up  all  the  low-priced  and  inferior  samples  without 
making  returns  of  such  purchases,  and  so  keep 
them  out  of  the  market  altogether.  But  these  are 
only  some  of  the  minor  and  more  innocent  evasions 
in  use.  I  now  come  to  treat  of  fictitious,  that  is, 
entirely  fictitious  sales.  The  following  conversa- 
tion, of  which  I  was  an  ear- witness,  will  explain, 
better  than  I  can,  the  system  of  making  ^^  Duty 
Sales."  I  do  not  use  the  exact  words,  but  give 
the  substance. 

A,  B,  C,  and  D,  were  all  holders  of  bonded  wheat 
to  a  large  amount.  On  the  market,  A  came  to  B 
and  addressed  him  thus : — 

^*  B,  you  are  a  laige  holder  of  bonded  wheat  as 
well  as  myself :  now,  I  have  six  hundred  quarters 
of  veiy  fine  English  wheat,  which  you  must  buy  of 
me  at  seventy-five  shillings  per  quarter." 

B  replied,  ^  Well,  you  know,  I  cannot  take  the 
wheat  at  that  money ;  but,  however,  I  will  buy 
it  of  you  upon  this  condition, — ^that  if  I  do  not  like 
my  bargain,  you  will  take  it  off  my  hands  again; 
for  I  suppose  all  you  want  in  selling  it  is  to  im- 
prove the  averages." 

A.— ''Oh,  certainly!  I  will  do  that;  I  shall 
stand  between  you  and  harm ;  but  there  are  C 
and  D,  who  are  also  interested :  you  must  make 
one  of  tliem  buy  the  wheat  of  you^  and  I  can  pur- 


chase it  again  from  them,  and  so  keep  matters  all 
right." 

B  takes  care  to  enter  it  in  his  purchase-book ; 
and  among  his  returns  of  purchases,  he  gives  in  the 
following: — 

''  Bought  of  A  six  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  at 
seventy-five  shillings  per  quarter." 

This  of  course  tells  heavily  upon  the  local  ave- 
rage, in  which  the  quantity  generaUy  returned 
varies  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  quar- 
tersy  and  from  the  above  sale  a  high  average  is  pro- 
duced. 

B  next  sells  the  wheat  in  question  to  C,  at  per- 
haps  an  advance  of  sixpence  per  quarter,  to  save 
appearances :  this  is  also  regularly  entered  through 
their  books.  In  like  manner,  D  purchases  the 
wheat  of  C,  and  he  again  resells  to  the  original 
proprietor  A,  in  whose  possession  it  has  all  along 
been,  no  delivery  having  ever  been  made  of  it,  ex- 
cept when  the  parties  are  very  cautious,  and  then 
the  key  of  the  loft  in  which  it  is  lying  may  be 
hung  up  in  the  office  of  each  individual  ashebnys 
it;  A  having  access  to  it  at  all  times^  keeping  it 
under  his  own  inspection,  and  turning  or  screening 
it  without  the  slightest  reference  being  made  to  any 
one  of  the  others.  In  this  manner  a  parcel  of  nx 
hundred  quartersof  wheat  is  made  to  represent  sales 
to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  quar- 
ters, in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  as  the  persons 
acting  might  deem  it  advisable ;  the  Law  being,  that 
if  a  parcel  of  British  grain  is  sold  fifty  times  in  one 
day,  it  must  be  as  often  returned.  The  inspector 
may  go  to  these  merchants  and  inquire  about  these 
transactions :  they  show  him  the  purchase  and 
sale  books ;  and  if  he  still  continues  incredulous, 
so  obliging  are  ibey,  that  they  will  even  show  him 
the  wheat  itself.  What  can  he  then  do?  He 
cannot  with  certainty  say  that  it  b  not  a  fair  sale, 
however  much  he  may  doubt  it ;  he  is^  therefore, 
obliged  to  include  it  in  the  calculation  of  his  ave- 
rage. The  instance  I  have  above  narrated  was  one  in 
whith  a  great  degree  of  caution,  more  than  is  gene- 
rally thought  necessary  was  used.  I  knew  of  more 
than  one  individual  returning  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  grain  as  bought  of  another,  who  not  only  did 
not  sell  it,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  the 
inspector  called  upon  him  to  make  inquLriee  about 
it.  To  such  an  extent  b  fraud  carried  on  in  these 
returns,  that  during  the  earlier  part  of  last  year,  so 
large  a  quantity  as  five  hundred  and  sixty  quarters 
of  rye  was  returned  as  sold  in  London  at  the  price 
of  fifty-seven  shillings  per  quarter.  Now,  every  one 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  loiows 
that  scarcely  any  rye  is  sold  in  Mark  Lane ;  and 
even  had  any  been  sold  at  tlie  time  of  which  I  write, 
the  finest  would  not  have  realized  more  than  thlrtv- 

m 

eight  shillings  per  quarter  at  the  utmost :  the  very 
week  before  this  took  place,  the  return  from  Durham 
was  about  eighty  quarters  at  thirty  shillings  per 
quarter.  During  the  latter  part  of  August  in  the 
present  year,  when  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were 
making  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wheat, 
(in  respect  to  this  I  speak  in  round  numbers,} 
twenty  thousand  quarters  were  returned  in  London 
at  eighty  shillings  per  quarter;  within  less  than  a 
month  after^  the  object  having  been  accomplished, 
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the  returns  had  fallen  down  to  four  thousand  quar- 
tenatsixty-fourshillings  per  quarter :  which  clearly 
proves  that  false  sales  had  been  given  in ;  as  the 
arrivals  had  in  no  degree  decreased,  and  the  fall  in 
the  markets  during  that  time  did  not  exceed  five 
ahillings  per  quarter,  if  so  much. 

Up  to  this  time,  I  haye  only  spoken  of  the  pro- 
oeedhigs  of  the  holders  of  bonded  com ;  let  us  now 
examine  the  effects  of  the  law  upon  the  holders  of 
free  com*  The  speculator  in  British  grain  seeing 
that,  from  an  increase  in  the  price  of  ^t  descrip- 
tion which  forms  his  stock,  the  duty  is  likely  to 
recede,  goes  to  a  fellow-holder,  and  sells  him  a  large 
quantity  at  a  yery  low  price ;  the  other,  of  course, 
engaging  not  to  require  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract. The  probable  decline  in  duty  has  been, 
however,  in  the  interim,  observed  by  a  merchant, 
who  immediately  orders  a  quantity  from  abroad, 
that  he  may  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  grain,  how  great  must  be  his  disappointment 
and  vezationto  find,  that  by  the  surreptitious  returns 
of  the  holders  of  English  grain,  the  averages  have 
been  so  nmch  depressed,  that  with  the  then  present 
coarse  of  things,  he  sees  no  possibility  of  turning 
his  com  to  a  good  account :  he,  therefore,  opposes 
fiand  to  fraud,  and  endeavours  to  raise  the  ayerage ; 
bat  while  so  engaged,  the  others  get  through  their 
stocks  at  an  extraordinary  high  price,  and  when 
the  importer  does  get  the  duty  o£F,  he  finds  the  con- 
sumers are  all  stocked  with  the  article,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  part  vriih  his  on  very  low  terms,  to  sell 
it  at  all.  Thus  the  fair  trader  is  deprived  of  that 
gain  which  should  reward  his  adventure,  and  the 
pablie  obliged  to  pay  more  than  its  value  to  obtain 
com.  The  next  and  last  evasion  I  haye  to  bring  for- 
ward is  decidedly  the  most  nefarious  of  the  whole. 
It  will  be  beet  understood  by  the  relating  of  the 
following  fact :  A  few  years  ago,  after  a  harvest 
like  that  of  1839,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
wheat  in  the  northern  counties  was  sprouted  and 
unsound,  in  one  of  the  large  towns  situated  in  one 
of  those  counties,  a  house,  then  doing  the  most 
hofflness,  held  a  large  quantity  of  very  superior 
wheat  in  bond.  As  tiie  low  price  of  the  unsound 
wheat  kept  the  averages  depressed,  and  so  prevented 
the  liberation  of  foreign  com,  it  was  in  great  de- 
mand, and  sold  for  exceedingly  high  prices.  In 
the  stock  granaries  in  which  this  wheat  was 
^yhigy  the  loft  immediately  above  was  not  under 
bond,  nor  was  the  one  directiy  beneath:  into  the 
higher  loft  a  quantity  of  this  inferior  wheat  was 
put,  which,  at  a  convenient  time,  was  run  down 
through  the  floors  into  the  bonded  loft,  out  of  which 
a  oorreqwrnding  quantity  of  the  foreign  was  let  into 
the  lofb  below.  The  difierence  in  value  between 
the  two  sorts  might  be  forty  or  forty-two  shillings 
per  quarter.  TheCustom-houseoffioersbeingforthe 
iQOBtpartignorantmen,seeingthequanti^yremained, 
^vere  quite  imableto  discover  the  trick  that  had  been 
performed.  This  English  wheat  not  being  of  more 
than  half  the  value  of  the  foreign,  was  permitted 
to  ly  until  the  duty  declined  to  a  low  rate,—- thus 


they  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  scarcity  without 
the  risk  of  decline,  when  the  bonded  wheat  was 
thrown  upon  the  [market.  One  instance  came  to 
my  knowledge  where  the  party  removed  the  bonded 
wheat  without  substituting  any  other  for  it ;  which 
act  might  never  have  been  found  out,  as  the  lofts 
are  not  regularly  inspected,  and  he  might  have 
paid  the  low  duty  when  it  came ;  which  would 
have  been  taken  at  the  Custom-house  as  if  all  was 
right. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
deduce,  that  the  Com  Laws,  as  they  are  at  present 
constituted,  are  Uttie  else  than  a  premium  for  dis- 
honesty, and  a  mischief  to  that  man  who  is  too 
upright  to  practise  it. 

If  the  landlords  must  be  protected  by  a  duty,  let 
it  be  done  by  a  moderate  fixed  one ;  the  expenses  of 
transit  and  sale  forming  no  slight  obstacle  to  the 
bringing  in  of  foreign  grain  at  a  price  ruinous  to 
our  growers.  In  the  height  of  summer,  when 
freights  and  insurances  are  at  their  lowest,  the  ex- 
penses from  Hamburg,  the  nearest  port,  on  wheat, 
valuing  it  at  sixty  shillings  per  quarter,  would  be  as 
follows: — ^Freight,  two  eO^illings  and  sixpence  per 
quarter;  insurance,  sixpence  per  quarter;  short 
measure,  threepence  per  quarter;  landing,  six- 
pence per  quarter ;  town  dues  and  wharfage,  one 
penny  per  quarter ;  commission  and  del  credere^ 
two  shillings  and  fivepenceper  quarter:  in  all,  six 
shillings  and  threepence  per  quarter.  From 
the  mor^  distant  ports,  those  from  which  we 
receive  the  largest  supplies,  Rostock,  Stettin,  and 
Dantzig,  the  freight  is  two  shillings  per  quarter 
more  than  from  Hamburg.  A  higher  insurance, 
and  the  Sound  Dues,  must  also  be  added.  The 
charges  from  St.  Petersburgh,  Archangel,  and 
Odessa  are  very  considerably  higher.  These  ex- 
penses, of  themselves,  would,  in  my  opinion,  afford 
sufficient  protection  to  the  British  agriculturist; 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  foregoing  cal- 
culations are  made  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  at 
the  most  favourable  season,  and  that  in  the  charges 
I  have  not  included  anything  for  loft-rent  and 
turning,  which  are  well  known  to  be  very  expen- 
sive. Of  the  other  kinds  of  grain  I  need  say  littie, 
as  on  oats,  valuing  them  at  twenty-two  shillings 
per  quarter,  the  charges  from  Konigsberg,  Eliel,  or 
Rostock,  amount,  at  the  lowest  computation,  to  five 
shillings  and  fourpence  per  quarter.  The  charges 
on  barley,  rye,  beans,  and  pease,  are  proportionally 
between  wheat  and  oats.  I  haye  studiously  avoided 
in  this  paper  saying  anything  of  the  benefit  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  confer  upon  the 
country,  in  the  improvement  and  increase  of  our 
manu&ctures,  and  the  supplying  of  our  population 
with  cheap  bread,  as  these  have  been  dwdt  upon  by 
many  much  abler  than  myself.  All  that  I  have 
stated  I  can,  from  personal  knowledge,  vouch  for ; 
as  much  has  passed  under  my  ovm  immediate  di- 
rection. 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

A  Corn  Mehchant. 
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ODE  TO  LOCH  LOMOND. 


'Txs  morn,  and  o^er  Ben  Lomond's  brow 

Flings  the  pale  moon  her  parting  glow : 

Resumes  the  sun  his  orient  dress. 

And  bathes  the  lake  in  loTeliness  3 

And  gilds  the  isles  that  o'er  it  lie 

Like  clouds  on  an  inverted  sky : 

In  bracing  sweep  the  early  breeze 

Comes  forth  to  wake  the  drowsy  trees : 

The  fisher  hoists  his  patch  of  sail. 

And  spreads  it  to  the  kindly  gale ; 

While  hoarse  and  rade  the  wild-fowl  screams^ 

As  if  to  scare  thy  deep  night  dreams  ? 

Oh !  then,  blessed  Lake,  what  heart  so  dull 

As  not  to  feel  thee  beantiAil  I 

Bright  Lake,  from  yon  blue  oanopy 
The  mid-day  sun  now  smiles  on  thee ! 
Full  fain  his  hot  red  beams  to  laye 
Deep,  deep,  beneath  thy  gelid  waye. 
As  he,  all  warm  in  loye's  yonng  joy. 
That  W008  a  maiden  eold  and  ooy : 
The  birds  that  flit  thy  nuurgin  by 
Imbue  the  air  with  melody : 
The  fishes  'neath  thy  waters  phiy, 
And  there  hold  blythsome  holiday : 
The  rustic's  whistling  o'er  his  plough. 
The  kine  are  on  the  mountain's  brow ; 
The  lambs  frisk  round  the  shepherd  boy ; 
In  ripples  smooth  thou  smil'st  thy  joy. 
And  prattling  babes  thy  pebbles  ctdl, —       ' 
Oh !  now  too  thou  art  beautiful ! 
In  rich  red  hues  the  gorgeous  even 
Now  steeps  the  deep  serene  of  heayen  t 
Wtaried  of  play  the  little  springs 
Kow  hush  in  thee  their  murmuringSj 
As  romping  children,  sport-opprest. 
Conch  ealmly  on  their  mother's  breast. 


Now  youths  and  maidens  pace  thy  shore. 
And  con  the  heart's  loyed  lesson  o'er ; 
Or  pause  to  list  the  strains  that  float 
Across  tiiee  from  the  distant  boat ; 
And  feel,  as  breast  to  breast  is  beating. 
As  cheek  with  cheek  is  purely  meeting, 
As  eye  to  eye  fond  tale  is  telling, 
As  soul  to  soul  is  softly  swelling, — 
Feel  that  if  bliss  on  ^esjrth  there  be, 
'Tis  theirs  this  holy  eye  by  thee : 
At  twilight's  hour  so  cidm,  so  cool, 
O  Lake,  thou'rt  e'en  more  beautifhl ! 

Now  midnight  spreads  her  sable  pall, 
A  lolemn  stillness  bindeth  all : 
No  music  now  the  listener  hears 
Saye  the  hushed  music  of  the  spheres. 
That  sail  o'er  heayen  all  silently, 
Ab  boats  with  mnfiled  oars  on  thee. 
Oh  I  &ir  I  ween  looks  forth  Hie  moon, 
And  shames  the  broad  red  flaie  of  noon ! 
Sweet  yestal  maid,  to  whom  'tis  giyen 
To  tend  the  myriad  fires  of  heayen ! 
Blushing  in  bashfhl  yanity, 
She  comes  to  glass  herself  in  thee : 
And  Hesper  flameth  fiereely  bright 
To  gem  the  queenly  brow  of  night. 
The  breeaes  in  their  cloud-piled  halls 
Now  sleep*— yet  sigh  at  intervals, 
Quicksilvering  thy  waters  pure, 
And  raising  waves  in  miniature : 
Now  send  3iey  them  in  veverenoe  meet 
To  kiss  the  aged  mountain's  feet. 
Then  cease  becalmed — ^and  in  the  lull 
O  Lake  thou  art  most  beautiful ! 

GLAflGOW. 
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MOPERN  PROPHETS. 


BY  CTB178. 


Some  people  lire  to  prophesy,  others  prophesy 
to  liye.  These  two  classes  include^  we  opine,  no 
mean  fraction  of  the  human  family.  There  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  a  post- Adamite,  gifted  with  a  mode- 
rate quantum  of  the  bumps  of  Hope  and  Wonder, 
who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  hinted  or  as- 
serted his  prescience  of  forthcoming  events.  But 
the  classes  to  which  we  allude  stand  out  from  the 
mass  of  mankind,  glorying  in  the  possession  of  a 
distinctive  characteristic,  hedged  about  by  pecu- 
liar attributes,  gifted  with  an  envied  exclusiveneBs 
of  mental  perspicacity.  This  distmotion  arises  in 
the  case  of  one,  from  a  constitutional  necessity  to 
go  on  prophesying  and  to  prophesy ;  in  that  of  the 
other^  from  a  social  or  positional  necessity.  You 
may  recognise  an  individual  of  the  first  class  hy 
the  prepense  character  of  his  visage, — an  eye  look- 
ing at  you  and  into  the  fiiture  at  the  same  mo- 
ment,— a  glance  of  apocalyptic  import,  and  an  oc- 
casional utterance  of  such  phrases  as  "  wait  a  lit- 
tle," «  something  is  at  hand,"  "  a  hundred  years 
hence,"  &c.  He  has  no  eye  for  the  present ;  a 
hurried  glance  for  the  past;  but  the  hieroglyphic 


future  is  his  daily  study,  and  his  mystic  ken  be- 
comes keener  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  its 
object.  SwedenboTgians,  Irvingites^  and  more  par* 
ticularly  the  founders  of  these  sects,  are  specimens 
of  this  class.  Those  belonging  to  the  second  din* 
sion  may  or  may  not  have  an  ox^ganic  propensity 
to  be  perpetuaUy  winking,  and  nodding,  and  hint- 
ing at  their  intimacy  with  the  phantaonagoiia  of 
the  world  to  come. .  But  their  badge  of  distinction 
is  equally  open  to  recognition.  They  snatch  at  the 
prophetic  mantle  for  it  is  lined  with  gold.  They 
trade  in  predictions,  and  find  it  profitable  to  barter 
kingdoms  for  an  obelus.  A  large  portion  of  this 
class  are  to  be  found  with  glossy  locks,  piercing 
black  eyes,  sun-burnt  faces,  and  chattering  out- 
landish gibberish,  crowding  at  nightfall  beside  their 
picturesque  encampments  along  many  a  hedge-row 
in  merry  England,  chanting,  '*  'Tis  merry,  'tis  mer- 
ry, in  ^ood  greenwood  ;"  or,  masticating  the  well- 
fed  goose,  which  the  proprietor  of  a  neighbouring 
barn-yard  fondly  deems,  will,  at  no  distant  hour, 
grace  with  its  genial  presence  his  own  groaning 
board.    Another  tribe  of  this  Tiresian  genus,  by 
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no  means  deficient  in  numbers,  are  to  be  found, 
quill  in  hand,  in  a  cobwebbed  attic,  mangling  and 
reconstructing  the  dynasties  and  destinies  of  Europe, 
aliagf  elaborating  from  their  toil-wrought  brain, 
the  matMel  of  a  leading  article.  A  third  are  dis- 
tingnished  by  the  periods  at  whioh  they  manifest 
the  afflatus.  In  the  case  of  a  seat  in  Parliament 
being  vacated,  or  of  a  general  election,  from  village 
tub  or  city  hustings  they  pour  the  Delphic  flood 
over  the  masses  of  the  unint^ired.  But  we  leare 
it  to  the  philanthropologist  to  make  a  scientific 
delineation,  and  minute  classification  of  the  promi- 
nent features  in  this  most  interesting  department 
of  Natural  History.  All  we  shall  attempt,  is  to 
make,  vaguely  as  well  as  concisely  enough  for  the 
•reneral  reader,  and  with  sufficient  comprehensive- 
ness for  the  strictest  Cuvierian,  an  illustration  of 
one  or  two  varieties  of  claimants  to  the  prophetical 
character. 

Profoundly  philosophizing  on  the  subject,  we 
have  resolved  all  the  varieties  under  two  heads, — 
Prophets  of  Sunshine,  and  Prophets  of  Gloom,  each 
of  which  comprises  three  subdivisions: — the  Grand 
or  Homeric,  the  Pathetic  or  Ovidian,  the  Humbug 
or  Quixotic.  There  are  certain  epochs  in  the  ex- 
istence of  individuals  and  nations  that  bear  emi- 
nently on  the  elements  of  the  prophetical  character, 
rousing  the  most  sober  and  unimaginative  spirits 
into  the  consciousness  of  possessing  a  power  of  see- 
ing far  into  futurity, — a  faculty  which  had  merely 
enabled  them  to  anticipate  the  esdgencies  of  the 
succeeding  day,  or  the  results  of  an  impending 
lawsuit,  till  the  epoch  in  question  freed  from  re- 
straint the  fount  of  inspiration,  and  flung  forth 
the  resistless  stream  of  prophecy, — a  mighty  tor- 
rent, sweeping  away  with  resistless  force  the  bar- 
riers of  rigid  calculation.  Such  an  epoch  was  the 
Union,  when  the  Seers  of  the  Saxon  bdield,  rushing 
down  from  the  wild  and  barren  mountains  of  the 
north,  a  multitudinous  horde  of  gaunt  and  breech- 
less  barbarians,  to  devour  the  fruits  of  southern  in- 
dustry, while  those  of  the  Celtic  race  cried  aloud, 
"Woe,  woe  to  Scotland !  the  crown  hath  fallen  from 
her  head,— her  liberty  is  extinct,— her  altars  are 
desecrated,— the  religion  of  her  Covenant-patriots 
IS  trampled  under  foot, — and  its  ministers  compell- 
ed to  hide  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  to  escape 
the  sword  of  the  persecutor.**  Such  an  epoch  was 
the  French  revolution,  when  the  stream  of  prophecy 
overflowed  every  street,  highway,  and  hedgerow 
m Europe;  when  the  confident  announcement  that 
I»eace  and  justice  had  descended  upon  earth;  that 
a  few  brief  years  would  behold  one  vast  republic, 
wnbracmg  the  globe,  in  which  the  voice  of  oppres- 
sion would  be  mute,  philanthropy  regulate  every 
action,  and  universal  love  unite  the  long-estranged 
members  of  the  human  race,  into  one  free  and 
happy  brotherhood,— was  met  by  the  equally  con- 
fident assertion  that  a  deluge  of  evil  was  about  to 
inundate  the  worid ;  and  that  virtue,  happiness, 
religion,  the  hearth,  the  altar  and  the  throne, 
^ouM  be  swept  away  by  the  devouring  flood, 
^uch  an  epoch  was  Parliamentary  Reform,  when, 
w  the  ear  of  one,  the  first  clod  cast  into  the  grave 
of  Boroughbridgo  sounded  the  funeral  knell  of 
liberty  iu  Europe ;  while,  to  that  of  another,  the 


same  sound  was  a  note  of  that  anthem  chanted  by 
angels  over  the  sepulchre  of  slavery.  As  the  last- 
mentioned  event  was  the  introduction  of  the  latest 
grand  era  of  prophetical  impulse,  we  shall  briefly 
advert  to  a  few  of  the  leading  annunciations  that 
apprized  the  ignorant  and  unforeseeing  of  the  oc- 
currences which  held  ''proxima  lucis  loca,"-the 
portentous  births  hid  in  the  womb  of  futurity. 

Chapter  I. — ^In  which  Homeric  the  First  talketh 
grandly  about  liberty  and  steam;  and  Homeric  the 
Second  flatly  contradicteth  him. 

A.D.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  years,  the  orator  ascended  the  mount  of  Pro* 
clamation,  and  thus  spoke  are  rotundo : — 

"  A  light  hath  arisen  upon  the  earth — ^the  cloudB 
of  superstition  have  rolled  from  the  sky.  Liberty 
hath  planted  her  standard,  and  the  black  banner 
of  despotism  is  trembling  in  the  hands  of  its  sup- 
porters. The  time  is  at  hand  when  mankind,  un- 
trammelled in  their  high  mental  energies  shall 
assert  in  the  face  of  heaven  the  power  and  gran- 
deur of  human  nature,  strong  in  the  might  of  in- 
telligence and  freedom.  Europe  is  sensitive  in 
every  fibre  of  her  moral  ^me  to  the  high  and  gld* 
rious  impulse.  France  hath  bounded  like  a  young 
Hercules  from  the  poppied  couch  of  slavery.  Italy 
is  alive  to  ancient  recollections,  and  pours  con- 
tempt on  the  triple  crown.  Germany,  fiired  with 
enthusiasm,  and  strong  in  knowledge,  waits  the 
signal  to  unshackle.  A  spirit  is  abroad  that  will, 
in  a  few  years,  convert  the  sword  into  a  reaping 
hook,  and  the  fiery  glance  of  national  hatred,  into 
the  smile  of  unbounded  amity,  in  every  climd 
peopled  by  the  descendents  of  Japhet.  Then 
shall  the  intellect  of  emanicipated  and  enlightened 
millions  fratvnize ;  and  what  in  the  universe  of 
matter  can  oppose  the  energies  of  such  accumulate 
ed  divinity !  The  pride  of  Ocean,  tamed  and  hum- 
ble as  the  clods  of  the  valley,  shall  own  the  omni- 
potence of  steam.  Science  shall  control  the  aerial 
currents,  and  enable  the  Scottish  tourist  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  winding  Forth, — gaze  on  the  wrecks 
of  almighty  Rome, — ^luxuriate  on  the  wonders  of 
the  seven-hOled  queen  of  the  east,— sweep  tran- 
quil and  secure  across  the  raging  Bosphorus, — 
pause  amid  the  ruins  of  primeval  empire,— float 
above  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya,  and  re- 
turn to  the  blue  hills,  silver  streams,  and  freebom 
bosoms  of  his  native  land,  within  the  course  of  one 
revolving  moon.'* 

"I  beheld,'*  was  the  the  oraculum  of  Homeric 
respondent,  **and  lo!  Britain  was  clothed  with 
honour  and  majesty,  the  undisputed  queen  of 
Ocean;  the  maker  and  unmaker  of  continental 
dynasties;  the  focus  of  all  the  rays  of  science  and 
erudition ;  the  shrine  of  truth,  virtue,  and  wis- 
dom ;  the  dispenser  of  celestial  blessings  to  every 
region  of  the  earth.  But  the  star  of  her  gloiy  hath 
set, — the  time  is  at  hand  when  her  fleets  will  be 
scattered, — ^her  armies  vanquished, — ^her  flag  in- 
sulted,— her  name  regarded  as  a  byword  and  a 
mockery;  while,  internally  a  prey  to  savage  anar- 
chy, she  will  cower  in  impotent  dismay,  a  wretch- 
ed and  dismembered  wreck  of  what  she  once  was, 
before  the  aggression  of  her  puniest  foe.  Babylon, 
Carthage,  Tadmor,  are  types  of  her;  and  the  mer- 
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chants  of  future  years  will  ponder  as  they  tread 
among  a  few  straggling  weather-heaten  huts,  in- 
habited by  the  sons  of  wretchedness;  and  whisper 
sadly  one  to  another,  ^'  This,  this  b  all  that  re- 
mains of  that  great  city,  whose  merchants  were 
princes,  whose  name  was  venerated  wherever  a 
keel  could  adventure — ^the  acropolis  of  a  nation 
sacred  to  Minerva.  Let  us  tread  lightly  over  the 
grave  of  that  mighty  heart  now  for  ever  still,  and 
muse  on  the  consequences  of  that  restless  spirit  of 
innovation,  that  prostrated  the  glorious  barriers  of 
ancestral  institutions  before  the  raging  waves  of 
fierce  democracy." 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  at- 
tending the  lofty  visions  of  these  gifted  seers,  that 
whatever  phase  the  aspect  of  events  presents,  is  a 
decided  and  unimpeachable  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  their  prediction.  What  a  melancholy 
blank  in  the  chronicles  of  prophecy,  is  caused  by 
the  loss  of  that  sublime  oration  pronounced  by 
Cheops,  when  the  last  stone  was  placed  on  his  ar- 
tificial mountain,  on  the  march  of  architectural 
intellect,  till  the  vaUeyof  ancient  Nilus  would  be  too 
narrow  for  the  splendid  trophies  of  the  masonic  art! 

Who  knows  not  what  Cleon,  the  wealthiest  mer- 
chant in  Thebes,  said  to  a  blind  minstrel,  who 
sung  the  exploits  of  gods  and  god-begotten  heroes 
before  the  porch  of  his  stately  mansion;  **  Mcon-* 
ides,  thou  art  old,  but  thou  ehalt  survive  thy  poe- 
try. Come  with  me  and  I  will  employ  thee  to 
soothe  my  children  with  the  charms  of  thy  music, 
and  a  reward  shall  be  thine  beyond  what  thou 
wilt  ever  obtain  by  dealing  out  thy  inanities  to 
the  gaping  Thebans." 

Chapter  II.— In  which  Pathetic  the  First  is 
much  affected  with  the  miseries  of  the  poor;  and 
Patlietic  the  Second  has  not  much  to  say  in  favour 
of  modem  education. 

"I  beheld,"  exclaims  the  Pathetic  from  the 
Pisgah  of  Prophesy,  "the  weeping  victim  of  a  false 
and  unnatural  state  of  society,  struggling  from 
morning  to  night  with  barely  sufficient  time  aUot- 
ted  him  to  eat  his  scanty  meal,  exerting  to  the  ut- 
most his  overworked  and  exhausted  powen  to  ob- 
tain a  miserable  pittance;  I  saw  him  throw  his 
toil-worn  and  lacerated  limbs  on  a  straw  pallet^ 
and  pray  to  Grod  for  death  to  terminate  his  woes. 
I  beheld  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  nation, 
that  claims  to  be  at  the  pinnacle  of  moral  enlight- 
enment, a  frightful  mass  of  misery, — the  million 
groaning  under  the  pressure  of  want,  to  minister 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  pampered  few,— thousands 
endowed  with 'fine  sensibilities,  and  capable  of  high 
achievements  in  literature  and  science,  shut  out  by 
the  fierce  necessities  of  their  condition  from  har- 
bouring an  idea  not  chained  down  to  the  wants  of 
the  present  hour,  and  unable  to  snatch  the  short- 
est interval  to  cultivate  the  nobler  powers  of  their 
nature.  But  the  glorious  fiituie  exhibits  no  fea- 
ture of  tills  unnatural  wretchedness.  I  behold  the 
broad  expanse  of  this  fair  world  meted  out  into 
parallelograms.  I  see  every  man  sitting  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  to  make  him 
afraid.  The  lumiblest  peasant,  the  poorest  arti- 
san, is  in  the  quiet  possession  of  leisure,  food,  and 
the  means  of  domestic  culture.    The  ci-y  of  heart- 


broken distress  no  longer  resounds  hem  the  mud- 
built  cabin,  but  the  song  of  joy  bespeaks  the  happy 
heart  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun." 

"Alas!"  responds  a  voice  from  tiie  valley  of  tri- 
bulation, "  in  the  good  old  times,  we  believed  with 
trembling.  Piety  and  superstition  went  hand  in 
hand.  We  believed  in  and  revered  those  aeri- 
form and  fantastic  beings,  the  fairy  and  the  witch 
holding  a  mysterious  companionship  with  the  hn- 
nuin  race ;  but  our  faith  and  reverence  was  also 
strong  in  regard  to  that  awful  intelligence,  who 
controlled  and  directed  for  his  own  wise  purpose, 
their  dreaded  agency.  Thrice  happy  were  those 
days  before  all  these  changes  were  heard  o^ — when 
the  dead-light,  and  the  wraith,  and  the  wizard, 
and  the  warning  voice,  had  their  undoubting  be- 
lievers round  every  firesideofbroadScotland, — ^when 
the  Beltane  fires  were  kindled  with  pious  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  human 
passions  and  interests,  was  acknowledged  with  re- 
ligious awe.  But  now  the  march  of  education  is 
accompanied  by  the  march  of  scepticism.  The 
rocks  of  atheism  stand  out  in  frightful  prominence 
in  the  onward  career  of  that  vessel  in  which  our 
dearest  interests  are  embarked,  and  the  crash  will 
come  when  the  religion  of  our  forefathers  shall  be 
engulphed  in  the  prevailing  ocean  of  infidelity,— 
the  anthem  of  piety  shall  no  more  be  heard  at 
morning  and  evening  rising  to  the  throne  of  God 
from  the  humble  cottage  of  the  peasant,— and 
mute  shall  be  the  church-going  bell  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  hallowed  day.  The  scoflPer  unabashed, 
will  publish  his  Goulish  creed  even  from  the 
shrine  of  our  sanctuaries.  The  age,  too,  of  chivaby, 
hath  passed  away.  Instead  of  the  faithful  and 
attached  clansman  braving  weariness,  torture,  and 
death,  in  defence  of  his  gallant  chieftain ;  soon  will 
the  levelling  spirit  of  democracy  annihilate  all  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  poor  infatuated  serf  will  be  seen 
lighting  his  brand  at  the  ashes  of  the  altar  to  con- 
sume the  palace  of  liis  feudal  lord." 

Chapter  III. — ^In  which  Humbug  the  First  dis- 
oourseth  logically  of  liberty  and  equality;  and 
Humbug  the  Second  soliloquizeth  on  the  Church 
in  danger. 

"I  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  in 
nature,"  exclaims  a  philosopher  of  a  certain  dass 
to  a  numerous  circle  of  auditors;  but  whether  the 
orator  is  on  the  hustings,  in  the  taproom,  or  in  the 
fields  by  moonlight,  we  are  not  permitted  to  men- 
tion, "that  all  men  are  bom  equal  and  free. 
Whence,  then,  inequality,  and  that  state  of  things 
that  imposes  on  one  class  all  the  miseries,  though 
perhaps  not  the  name  of  slavery ;  while  on  another, 
it  confers  a  power  to  control  and  coerce  the  ac- 
tions, nay,  even  the  thoughts  of  those  equally  en- 
titled with  themselves  to  the  blessings  of  fiteedom? 
Whence?  but  from  tyrannical  laws, — unjust  insti- 
tutions,— an  unhealUiy  state  of  society,  fostered 
and  guarded  by  those  who  batten  on  the  vitals  of 
our  social  and  domestic  happiness.  This  state  of 
things  cannot,  must  not,  endure.  Liberty  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  present  era ;  and  looking  into 
the  future,  I  see  no  kings  to  tax, — ^no  oligarchy  to 
oppress, — ^no  masses  of  bloated  wealth  walking 
between  us  and  the  sun." 
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lliis  man  raised  himself  into  parliament  and  of- 
fiee  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people — and  ceased  to 
be  a  prophet.  Listen  now  to  the  monologue  of  a 
reverend  father  in  God,  as  he  painfully  raises  hb 
goaty  supporters  upon  their  soft  and  silky  pedes- 
tal,  and  eyes  askance  *'with  lingering  looks  of 
love/'  his  pogt-prandial  modicum  of  sparkling 
champagne.  ''Alas!  the  time  is  fast  approaching, 
when  these  accursed  dissenters, — woe  to  those  who 
repealed  the  hlessed  test, — will  compel  us  to  live 
like  themselves.  They  would  fain  see  «5,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  holy  apcMstles,  compelled  to  toil  for  a 
precarious  suhsistence,  mayhap 

The  moss  oar  bed,  the  cave  oar  humble  cell. 
Our  food  the  fruits,  our  drink  the  crystal  well. 

Ofw  drink  the  crystal  well!  faugh!  paugh!     0 

that  this  gouty  toe  would  allow  me  to  convince  my 


diocese,  that  a  countiy  where  a  bishop  is  doomed 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  curate,  is  essentially  a  bishop- 
less  country ;  that  a  bishopless  country  is  deprived 
of  the  blessing  of  apostolical  succession,  and  is  ne- 
cessarily an  irreligious  country ;  and  will  emphati- 
cally— 0  my  toe! — ^go  to  the  devil.  To  me  it  is 
clear  that  Great  Britain  will  have  no  bishops — and 
if  no  bishops,  no  king,  no  laws,  no  religion — in 
thirty  years  to  come." 

A  beautiful  and  convincing  illustration  of  the 
fact,  that  however  the  lines  of  prophetic  light, 
that  brighten  the  eyeballs  of  other  illuminaibi,  vary 
as  to  the  objects  on  the  horizon  of  futurity  from 
which  they  radiate,  the  gifted  individuals  of  the 
latter  class  receive  theirs,  variously  coloured  though 
they  be  from  the  diversified  character  of  the  refract- 
ing media,  from  a  conmiou  centre  of  procession. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

I.  OoUn  dink.    By  Charles  Hooton,  Esq. 

3  vols. 

No  modem  fictionist  has  set  the  great  English  model, 
FiELDiHO,  80  rigidly  before  him  as  the  able  author  of 
"Colin  dink,"  and  <* BUberry  Tharland."  This  taste,  or 
choice,  snd  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind,  at  once  stamped 
bis  works  with  a  character  of  individuality.  Something 
of  the  same  character  was  discernible  in  the  fictions  of 
Holcroft,  a  man  who  sprung  direct  from  the  mother- 
boaom  of  England ;  though,  with  this  exception,  Hooton 
is  nniqae  as  a  disciple  of  the  great  master  of  the  purely 
English  fiction.  This  holds  especially  of  his  skilftil  de- 
lineations of  the  personages  of  ordinary  life,  as  they  may 
still  be  found  in  remote  rural  localities ;  in  his  descrip- 
iions  of  the  hnmours  and  odditiee  of  what  is  termed  lovy  as 
distinguished  from  pnrely  vicious  life.  Hooton's  vagrants 
are  tainted  with  the  vices  peculiar  to  their  vagabond  con- 
dition, bat  they  are  not  encrosted  and  fool  with  crime, 
like  the  town-bred  rnfiians  of  modem  novels.  The  moral 
incidentally  present  in  all  Fielding's  novels,  of  the  Great 
preying  upon  the  Small,  the  sharks  devouring  the  little 
fishes,  is  more  systematically  kept  in  view  by  Hooton, 
thoa^  in  many  of  the  hastily  concocted  scenes  of  ^  Colin 
Clink,"  it  is  but  imperfectly  wrought  out.  Indeed,  in 
the  progress  of  that  story,  the  writer  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned his  original  design,  and  taken  up  one  which,  if 
likely  to  be  more  popular,  and  more  easily  managed, 
carries  less  weight  of  metal.  In  the  final  acquiescence 
in  society's  injustice,  he  loses  sight  of  poetic  justice. 

The  story,  which  appeared  in  a  series  of  papers  in 
BejOUfM  MiteeUtMyf  most  be  too  fluniliar  to  the  reading 
pablie  to  require  description.  It  comprehends  a  tale  of 
nan's  injustice  to  woman,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  the  rich 
to  the  poor.  There  is  another  story,  somewhat  extra- 
vagant and  improbable  in  the  details,  of  the  confinement 
of  a  sane  man  for  a  long  series  of  yean  in  a  private  mad- 
Iiouse,  by  a  relative,  who  wished  to  keep  possession 
of  his  property.  That  such  things  have  been,  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  they  are  fit  subjects  for  the  novelist.  Even 
when  less  horrible  than  the  scenes  depicted  in  ''Colin 
Clink,"  they  must  involve  mental  and  bodily  agony  to 
the  niierable  suifeTer  worse  than  a  thousand  murders. 

There  is  great  truth  even  in  the  most  grossly  exag- 
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gerated  scenes  and  characters  introduced;  as  those 
of  Miss  Sowersoft,  and  the  uncouth  lover  who  cast 
glamour  over  a  too  susceptible  spinster,  impatient  to  be 
married,  as  surely  as  the  spells,  of  which  Bottom  was  the 
hero,  wrought  upon  Titania.  The  scenes  at  the  Tavern 
Concerts,  in  which  appear  the  wretched,  hectic,  hack- 
neyed, **  old-before-her-time"  actress  and  singer,  possess 
painful  and  powerful  truth.  How  many  such  victims, 
the  miserable  ministers  to  its  so-called  pleasures,  does 
the  Great  Babylon,  at  all  times,  carry  in  its  fevered  and 
polluted  bosom !  Is  not  the  image  of  this  poor  young 
girl,  as  it  is  here  traced,  the  fitting  personification  of  these 
hollow  pleasures !  We  might  find  many  more  highly- 
wrought  specimens  of  this  fiction,  and  some  of  them  more 
pathetic,  but  none  conveying  a  more  nseftil  moral  than 
the  following  extract.  The  scene  is  the  ''saloon"  of  a 
tavern,  the  avenue  to  which  lies  through  a  dram-shop ; 
and  Colin  Clink  is  already  more  than  half  in  love  with 
the  glittering  prima  donna  of  that  haunted  spot : — 

As  I  have  not  the  most  distant  intention  of  wearying 
either  the  reader  or  myself  with  a  detailed  description 
of  the  night's  entertainment,  I  shall  merely  observe, 
that  after  the  curtain  drew  up,  a  succession  of  songs, 
comic,  patriotic,  and  sentimental,  was  introduced,  and 
sung  by  various  members  of  the  professional  company. 
Amongst  these  appeared  one,  on  seeing  whom  Wintle- 
bury  exclaimed  to  his  companion,  "That's  my  sister !" 

Colin  looked.  A  beautifbl-complexioned  girl  was  on 
the  stage, — ^bright-eyed,  lively,  and  attractively  attired 
in  the  showy  costume  of  a  theatrical  Neapolitan  maid. 
After  a  brief  prelude  on  the  famous  Orchestneolophon- 
agpipe,  she  sung,  apparently  not  without  effort,  but  with 
the  most  bewitching  assumption  of  modesty  telling  its 
troubles  to  the  moon,  a  song,  the  burden  of  which  ran — 
"  Too  many  lotert  will  puzzle  a  maid!  " 

"Encore  ! — encore  !  '  enthusiastically  cried  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  sitting  a  few  seats  in  advance,  as  he 
clapped  his  hands  madly  together,  and  tossed  his  legs 
at  random  under  the  seat  before  him, "  admirable,  bi'gar ! 
— ^me  quite  consent  vith  dat.    Too  many  i$  too  much !" 

"Hangcoor!"  repeated  a  young  sailor,  considerably 
more  than  half-seas  over,  as  he  unconsciously  recharged 
his  pipe,  as  though  he  were  ramming  down  the  wadding 
of  a  gun,  "hangcoor  I— Go  it  agen,  Bess,  or  whatever 
your  name  is.    Hangcoor ! " 

This  word,  under  a  dozen  different  pronunciations, 
ran  round  the  room,  while  Miss  Harriet  Wintlebury 
made  a  profound  curt«y,  and  proceeded  to  repeat  her 
song. 

As  Colin  gazed,  and  gawd  again,  turned  away  his 
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eyes,  and  u  instintly  fixed  them  upon  the  same  beanti- 
fal  object  again,  his  bosom  bnmed,  and  his  cheeks  grew 
flashed ;  he  felt  as  though  in  the  presence  of  a  being 
whom  he  coald  think  scarcely  inferior  to  the  angels, — at 
least,  he  had  neTer  in  his  life  seen  «coma»  as  she  is  be- 
fore. For  what  were  the  simple  beings,  under  that 
name,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  ont-^f-the-way  country 
nook  he  had  so  recently  left  i  What  was  his  late  mis- 
tress. Miss  Sowersoft ! — what  the  maids  on  the  fiirm ! — 
what  even  Fanny  herself  I — mere  plain,  dull,  plodding, 
lifeless  creatures  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  nothing 
more.  But  this  enchantress  I — ^his  heart  leaped  up,  and 
in  that  one  moment  he  felt  more  of  the  deep  yearning  of 
love  than  erer  in  the  ooune  of  his  whole  life  he  had  felt 
before. 

**  Let  us  go  nearer,'*  he  whispered  to  his  companion ; 
and  in  the  next  minute  they  were  forcing  their  way 
down  one  of  the  passages,  between  the  forms,  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  Before  they  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  seat  on  the  last  form,  close  under  the 
stage-lamps.  Miss  Harriet  had  concluded  her  melody, 
and  retired  amidst  considerable  applause.  Until  the 
period  of  her  reappearance,  the  time  occupied  by  other 
performers  seemed  to  Colin  endless.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  novelty  and  freshness  of  such  an  enter- 
tainment would  have  beguiled  his  attention  deeply,  and 
xesolved  hours  into  the  seeming  space  of  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes ;  but  now  the  sense  of  pleasure  derived  from  this 
source  was  rendered  dull  and  pointless  by  comparison 
with  that  far  keener  delight,  that  tumultuous  throng  of 
hopeful  passions,  which  had  so  suddenly  and  strangely 
taken  possession  of  his  bosom.  At  length  she  came 
again, — ^he  started,  astonished.  Could  it  be  the  same  ? 
The  clear  bright  complexion  (or  what  had  seemed  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room  to  be  so)  now  looked  opaque 
and  earthy ;  the  white  was  dead  white,  and  the  red  as 
abruptly  red  as  though  St.  Anthony  had  been  busy  with 
his  pencil  patching  those  cheeks  with  fire ;  while  the 
substratum  of  bone  and  flesh  looked  worn  into  a  shape 
of  anxious  pain,  that  gave  the  lie  direct  and  palpable 
to  the  colourable  pretensions  of  the  surface.  And  then 
the  handsome  bust,  which  at  a  distance  seemed  so  beau- 
titaly  now  appeared  a  most  miserable  artistical  mockery 
of  nature ;  and  the  fixed  meaningless  gazcy— the  mouth 
formally  extended  in  order  to  display  the  teeth,— the 
dead  lack-lustre  stare  at  the  remote  end  of  the  room, 
calculated  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  more  distant 
portion  of  the  audience, — all  combined  deeply  and 
strongly  to  impress  the  horrible  conviction  on  the  mind, 
that  this  poor  creature,  in  spite  of  all  assumptions  and 
decorations  to  the  contrary,  was  a  wry  poor,  worn-out, 
deplorable  creature  indeed  I  It  forced  upon  the  spec- 
tator something  like  the  idea  of  a  death's  head  endea- 
vouring to  be  merry,— a  skull  fitted  with  glass  eyes,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  painted  mask  of  parchment,  striving 
to  laugh  and  look  happy,  in  order  to  be  ooq^istent  with 
the  laughter  and  the  happiness  aronnd  it.  Add  to  this 
the  hollow  faint  voice,  (the  mere  echo  of  the  sound  it 
once  had  been,)  pumped  up  from  lungs  that  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  power,— to  have  decayed  until  scarcely 
any  portion  remained,— and  we  shall  feel  impressed,  as 
Colin  was,  with  a  fearful,  almost  a  terrible,  sense  of  the 
poor  uses  to  which  humanity  is  sometimes  put,  and  of 
the  deep  wretchedness  often  existing  among  those  whose 
occupation  in  life  is  to  look  gay,  whatever  they  may  feel. 

In  truth,  consumption  was  feeding  on  her,  seemingly 
deep  and  irremediable.  Yet  she  struggled  on :  what 
else  could  she  ?  Still  she  strove,  still  ftilfilled  her  occu- 
pation every  night,  still  sung,  still  tried  to  look  merry, 
although  her  heart  was  all  out  of  heart,  and  her  bosom 
was  filled  with  fear  and  anxiety  from  the  dread  sense  of 
approaching  death— too  surely  at  hand— and  she  unpre- 
pared !— perhaps  to  come  to  her  on  that  very  stage,— 
perhaps  t^n!  And  all  this  to  gain  a  morsel  of  daily 
bread ! 

When  one  hears  of  any  young  creature  in  danger  of 
such  a  fate  as  this,  will  they  not  be  merciful,  and  strive 
to  send  her,  in  infinite  preference,  to  the  stifling  factory, 
with  close  labour  for  sixteen  hours  a-day. 


II.  7%e  Tnuiee.    Colboni. 

We  have  here  ^  romance,  composed  of  the  ordinary  in- 
gredients, mingled  with  considerable  skill  and  effect.  The 
scene  is  mainly  the  town  of  Hull,  thon^,  for  that  matter, 
it  might  just  as  well  have  been  anywhere  else ;  the  time, 
the  hitter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  during 
that  of  his  bigoted  daughter,  the  **bloodj  Mary."  *'Tbe 
Trustee"  is  a  small  Sir  Giles  Ovetreadi,— ambitifNis, 
covetous,  avaricious,  and  whoOy  unprincipled ;  but  a  ril- 
lain  of  some  intellect  and  tact,— not  wholly  out  of  nature, 
— ^not  motiveless.    His  hnman  and  redeeming  point  is 
doting  love  for  an  only  son.    This  person  contrives,  in 
the  troubled  times  of  the  tyrant  Henry,  to  get  the  pro- 
perty of  many  of  his  persecuted  neigfaboars  into  faii 
clutches ;  and  he,  of  course,  cheats  and  oppresses  their 
widows  and  orphans.    Among  others,  his  Vinimfn^  ^nd. 
the  head  of  his  house.  Sir  Edward  Waring,  compelled 
to  leave  the  kingdom  to  elude  the  hot  pursuit  of  his  ene- 
mies, confides  to  this  villanous  and  traitorous  relation 
the  care  of  his  two  motherless  infknt  dang^iters,  with 
jewels  and  money  to  a  great  amount.    The  young  ladies 
grow  up  under  the  care  of  this  false  guardian,  who  plots 
all  manner  of  villanies  against  them,  which  may  forward 
his  schemes  of  avarice  and  ambition.    They  are,  as  is 
generally  now  the  case  when  two  sisters  are  introdnced, 
a  grave,  stately,  high-souled  Minna,  and  a  gay  and  frolic- 
some, kind,  light-hearted  Brenda.    They  are,  of  course, 
furnished  with  lovers  suited  to  their  respective  charac- 
ters :  a  young  cavalier,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had,  in 
foreign  lands,  fought  his  way  to  fame  side  bj  side  with 
their  father,  being  the  adorer  of  the  noble  Katherine, 
while  Rose  is  the  beloved  of  her  odious  guardian's  rira- 
clous  and  amiable  son,  Charles.    The  young  ladies  have, 
as  an  attendant,  an  aged  priest,  kind,  simple-minded, 
and  charitable,  though  a  bigot  to  his  own  faith.    Thev, 
however,  much  to  his  grief  and  horror,adopt  the  reformed 
doctrines ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  their  religion  lays 
them  open  to  the  practices  of  their  guardian,  and  the 
machinations  of  just  such  a  Catholic  priest  as  Protestant 
romance  frequently  embodies,  and  calls  a  Jesuit    The 
schemes  of  the  Trustee  for  the  ruin  of  the  orphan  ladies^ 
and  his  other  villanies,  which  are  of  all  kinds,  are  coun- 
teracted by  the  agency  of  Scampering  Jack,  a  crack- 
brained  benevolent  humourist,  a  kind  of  Puck  or  Robin 
Good-Fellow,  who  is  found  here,  there,  and  in  every  place 
where  his  agency  is  required,  and  just  at  the  nick  of 
time ;  until  we  have  fairly  seen  the  bad  punished,  the  rlr- 
tuous  rewarded,  and  every  one  of  the  personages  left 
happy  that  desefved  happiness.  There  are  here  no  greet 
or  original  elements ;  but  the  combinations  are  often 
good,  the  characters  well-defined  and  well  contrasted ; 
and  there  is  no  want  of  bustle  and  incident  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  story,  while  many  just  and  pointed  thoughts 
are  scattered  throughout  its  pages. 

NEW  POEMS. 
Hours  with  the  Muses.    By  John  Critchlej  Prince. 

Here  we  have  a  volume  of  fair,  smooth  verses,  which, 
considering  the  condition  and  opportunities  of  the  poet,  may 
be  pronounced  wonderfril  1  John  Paincb  was  bora  the 
son  of  a  poor  reed-maker  at  Wigan.  He  waspnt,  while 
almost  a  child,  to  learn  his  fother*s  trade ;  and  before  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  married.  He  paid  the  penalty 
in  continued  poverty  and  distress,  which  must  hare  fallen 
more  heavily  upon  his  wife  and  children  than  upon  himself, 
though  his  personal  sufferings  are  painfully  prominent 
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in  the  sketch  of  his  life,  Tvhioh  some  friend  has  prefixed 
to  his  poems.  In  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  he 
left  his  family  and  went  to  France,  where  English  arti- 
sans of  his  description  were  said  to  be  in  request  at  the 
cotton  factories.  It  was  a  period  of  depressed  trade, 
lie  was  disappointed  of  finding  employment,  and  suifered 
the  most  serere  priyations  in  making  his  way  back  to  his 
family,  alter  traversing  on  foot  a  good  part  of  France 
tod  Germany.  When  a  boy,  a  copy  of  Byron's  works, 
which  fell  into  his  hands,  awoke  the  love  of  poesy,  and 
he  soon  afterwards  began  to  compose  ^  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places."  The  resnlts  are  abundant.  Some  of  his 
poems  were  written  to  **  lighten  his  wanderings  on  the 
continent,  and  others,  as  a  relief  to  poverty  and  toil,  on 
his  own  shores.**  But  wherever  or  howsoever  composed, 
his  poems  possess  very  considerable  merit,  merely  as 
poems,  and  laying  aside  altogether  the  circumstances 
nnder  which  they  may  have  been  produced.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  poetical  talents,  Mr.  Prince  has  found  much  to 
sweeten  a  hard  but  common  lot.  If  the  Muse  ^  found 
him  poor  at  first  and  kept  him  so,"  the  measure  of  the 
divine  gift  which  he  possesses,  has  brought  its  own  de- 
lights and  rewards ;  and  in  the  midst  of  poverty  he  can 
still  wisely  and  piously  bless  God  for ''  having  made  him 
Eusceptible  of  feelings  so  elevating,  so  humanizing,'  so 
di>ine."  This  is  the  true  way  in  which  poetry  should  be 
considered,  and  not  as  something  which  a  poor  man  may 
convert  into  fbod,  friel,  and  clothing — an  expectation 
which  is  the  cause  of  much  unpitied  disappointment. 

The  longest  poem  is  entitled  The  Poet's  Sabbath.  It 
contains  some  sweet  description,  and  many  tender  senti- 
ments and  just  refiections.  From  a  poem,  entitled, 
"^  Who  are  the  Fret  ?  the  Great  I  the  Wise  t  the  Blest  t" 
we  select  one  response,  which,  with  much  of  the  contents 
of  the  little  volume,  shows  that  sufiering  has  not  dark- 
ened nor  yet  warped  or  eihbittered  the  author's  spirit : — 

Who  are  the  Blest! 
They  who  have  kept  their  sympathies  awake, 
And  scattered  good  for  more  than  custom's  sake ; 
Steadfast  and  tender  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Gentle  in  thought — ^benevolent  in  deed; 
Whose  looks  have  power  to  make  dissension  cease — 
Whose  smiles  are  pleasant,  and  whose  words  are  peace; 
They  who  have  lived  as  harmless  as  the  dove. 
Teachers  of  truth  and  ministers  of  love: — 
Love  for  all  moral  power — ^all  mental  grace— 
Love  for  the  humblest  of  the  human  race— - 
Love  for  that  tranquil  joy  which  virtue  brings-^ 
Love  for  the  Giver  of  all  goodly  things ; 
True  followers  of  that  soul-exalting  plan, 
Which  Chri.<it  laid  down  to  bless  and  govern  man. 
They  who  can  calmly  linger  at  the  last, 
Survey  the  ftiture  and  recall  the  past ; 
And  with  that  hope  which  triumphs  over  pain. 
Feel  well  assured  they  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
Then  wait  in  peace  their  hour  of  final  rest; — 
These  are  the  only  blest  1 

We  could  find  many  pieces  more  emphatic  than  the 
following  pretty  lines :  but  they  are  recommended  by  their 
completeness;  and  by  the  thought  of  the  many  bright  and 
cheerful  moments  which  must  have  gladdened  the  hearth 
of  the  writer,  though  the  dismal  sketch  of  his  life  throws 
them  into  the  gloomiest  shade : — 

TO  THE  CRICKET. 

Thou  merry  nunstrel  of  my  cottage  hearth. 

Again  I  hear  thy  shrill  and  silvery  lays; 

Where  hast  thou  been  these  many,  many  days, 
Mysterious  thing  of  music  and  of  mirth  1 
Thou  should'st  not  leave  thy  brother  Bard  so  long ; 

Sadly  without  thee  pass  my  evening  hours. 

Hast  thou  been  roaming  in  the  fields  and  bowers, 


To  shame  the  grasshopper's  loud  summer  song  1-« 

When  poring  o'er  some  wild  romantic  book, 

In  the  hush'd  reign  of  thought-awakening  nightf 
I  love  to  have  thee  near  me,  vringed  sprite. 

To  cheer  the  silence  of  my  chimney  nook ; 

For  I  have  faith  that  thy  prophetic  voice 

ForeteUeth  things  which  come  to  make  my  heart  rejoiee. 

The  Poetical  WorJts  of  Thomas  Moan. 
Volume  Vni.     Longman  &  Co. 

This  volume  contains  the  Love$  of  Ihe  AngtU,  and  a 
number  of  those  satirical  and  humorous  poems,  which 
originally  appeared  ^for  the  occasion"  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  Among  these,  (km  and  Cotton  comes  forth 
pat  to  the  present  moment ;  as  does  the  Ode  to  the  Goddeee 
Ceree,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge.  The  preface  to  this 
volume  refers  to  llr.  Moore's  embarrassments  and  losses, 
firom  his  deputy,  in  an  office  which  he  held  at  Bermuda, 
proving  a  defaulter.  His  ultimate  loss  appears  to  have 
been  less  then  was  generally  imagined,  though  still  seri- 
ous to  a  man  in  his  circumstances.  He  met  and  sur- 
mounted it  in  a  manly  and  independent  spirit ;  and  we 
hope  that,  besides  showing  him  who  were  his  true  friends, 
it  convinced  him  of  the  impropriety  of  men  of  letters 
holding  sinecure  offices,  or  of  any  official  whatever  doing 
business  by  deputy.  We  had  &ncied,  somewhat  prema- 
turely, it  appears,  that  Mr.  Moore  had  had  the  good 
taste  to  suppress  his  lines  on  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  honest 
and  much  abused  book  about  Lord  Byron.  We  are  sorry, 
chiefiy  for  the  sake  of  his  own  fame,  to  find  ourselves  mis- 
taken. Such  a  squib  may  be  forgiven  at  the  moment ; 
but  republication,  after  a  dozen  years  have  elapsed,  is 
more  unpardonable  than  the  original  offence. 

Did  the  scenes  of  riot  and  low  debauchery,  which  Mr. 
Moore  had  just  witnessed  or  heard  of  at  Venice,  excite  the 
disgust  which  dictated  the  verses  said  to  be  written  at 
Chambery,and  appearing  among  the  Hhymes  on  the  Hood  ? 
We  hope  it  was  so :  that  the  vices  of  the  lord  of  mature 
years,  though  they  passed  unnamed,  had  been  viewed 
with  yet  deeper  abhorrence  than  those  of  the  dreaming, 
vagrant  boy.  We  turn  with  pleasure  f^m  these  debate- 
able  matters  to  the  Ode  to  Ceree;  f^m  which  a  few 
stanzas,  to  refresh  the  reader's  memory,  may  not  be  out 
of  place  in  our  pages  at  this  great  com  oritisi — 

Dear  Goddess  of  Com,  whom  the  ancients,  we  know, 
('Mong  other  odd  whims  of  those  comical  bodies,) 

Adorned  with  somniferous  poppies,  to  show 
Thou  wert  always  a  true  Country-gentleman's  Goddess. 

Behold,  in  his  best  shooting-jacket,  before  thee. 
An  eloquent  'Squire,  who  most  humbly  beseeches. 

Great  Queen  of  Mark  Lane  (if  the  thing  doesn't  bore  thee), 
Thou'lt  read  o'er  the  last  of  his — never-lut  speeches. 

Ah  !  Ceres,  thou  know'st  not  the  slander  and  scorn 
Now  heaped  upon  England's  'Squirearchy,  so  boasted; 

Improving  on  Hunt,*  'tis  no  longer  the  Com, 
'Tis  the  growers  of  Com  that  are  now,  alas !  roasted. 

In  speeches,  in  books,  in  all  shapes  they  attack  us — 
Reviewers,  economists — ^fellows,  no  doubt. 

That  you,  my  dear  Ceres,  and  Venus  and  Bacchus, 
And  Grods  of  high  fashion  know  little  about. 

There's  Bentham,  whose  English  is  all  his  own  making,-— 
Who  thinks  just  as  little  of  settling  a  nation 

As  he  would  of  smoking  his  pipe,  or  of  taking 
(What  he,  himself,  calls)  his  "post-prandial  Jvibra- 
tion."t 


*  Hunt^s  breakfast  powder. 

+  The  venerable  Jeremy's  phrase  for  his  after-dinner  walk. 
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In  short,  my  dear  Goddess,  Old  England's  divided 

Between  vltra  blockheads  and  superfine  sages ; — 
With  icAt<;A  of  these  classes  we,  landlords,  have  sided,  ■ 

Thoult  find  in  my  speech,  if  thoa'lt  read  a  few  pages 
For  therein  Vre  proved  to  my  own  satisfiiction. 

And  that  of  all  'Squires  I've  the  honour  of  meeting. 
That  'tis  the  most  senseless  and  foul-mouthed  detraction 

To  say  that  poor  people  are  fond  of  cheap  eating. 

On  the  contrary,  such  the  chaste  notions*  of  food. 
That  dwell  in  each  pale  manufacturer's  heart, 

They  would  scorn  any  law,  be  it  ever  so  good, 
That  would  make  thee,  dear  Goddess,  less  dear  than' 
thou  art ! 

Long  life  to  the  Minister! — no  matter  who. 

Or  how  dull  he  may  be,  if,  with  dignified  spirit,  he 
Keeps  the  ports  shut — ^and  the  people's  mouths,  too — 

We  shall  all  have  a  long  run  of  Freddy's  prosperity. 
And,  as  for  myself,  who,  like  Hannibal,  sworn 

To  hate  the  whole  crew  who  could  take  our  rents  from 
us; 
Had  England  but  One  to  stand  by  thee,  Dear  Com, 

That  last  honest  UnuCom  would  be  Sir  Thomas. 

3f otitis  and  Vespers:  with  Hymns  and  occasional 
Devotunutl  Pieces.  By  John  Bowring.  Third 
Edition. 

Last  month  we  had  occasion  to  quote,  from  the  reli- 
gious poetry  of  a  Catholic,t  verses  which  were  calculated 
to  exalt  and  warm  the  devotional  feelings  of  all  Chris- 
tians, whatever  be  their  denomination;  and  in  the 
present  month,  a  Third  and  enlarged  edition  of  Dr. 
Bowring's  religious  poetry  lies  on  our  table,  a  proof  that 
the  laity  do  not  partake  in  the  narrow  and  sectarian 
feelings  which  would  exclude  all  excellence  that  is  not 
found  within  the  ring-fence  of  Establishment.  Many  of 
these  pieces  are  not  less  admirable  for  their  poetry,  than 
for  their  glowing  charity  and  elevating  morality.  In 
turning  over  the  collection,  the  mere  embarrassment  of 
riches  makes  the  task  of  selection  difficult.  We  are, 
however,  guided  by  what  is  likely  to  please  the  younger 
portion  of  our  readers. 

BAPTISM. 

Drop  the  limpid  waters,  now, 
On  the  infant's  sinless  brow ; 
Dedicate  the  unfolding  gem 
Unto  Him,  who  bless'd  the  stem. 


*  A  phraae  in  one  of  Sir  Thomases  lasi  speeches. 

+  By  a  mistake,  another  poem  was  substituted  in  the  notice 
of  Flowers  from  the  Holy  Faihen,  in  kst  Number,  in  place  of 
the  one  which  we  intended  to  cite,  in  corroboration  of  what 
the  Roman  Catholics  profess  to  consider  as  the  spirit  or  prin- 
ciple of  all  true  penance.  The  poem  taken  is  on  the  text  of 
St.  Augustine,  "  My  heart  is  without  rest,  O  Lord,  until  it 
rest  in  Thee :"  that  which  was  meant  is  on  the  words  of  St 
Gregory  the  Great,  "  In  frttit,  not  in  /eaws  and  brandies,  is 
penance  made  known."  We  shall  cite  one  or  two  stanzas  to 
&kow  what  was  aimed  at. 

With  heart  and  eye  prepared  to  weep, 
Sorrow  sincere,  contrition  deep, 
Confession  serious  and  complete, — 
Such  are  the  wants  for  penance  meet  : 

But,  more  than  all,  a  purpose  sure, 

To  sin  no  more,  for  love  or  lure ! 
Though  at  Confession's  Chair  we  bow 
With  tearful  eye,  and  humbled  brow, 
Tis  mockery  and  idle  pain, 
If  we  rise  up  to  sin  M;ain. — 

Albeit  the  bud  be  red  and  fair. 

A  worm  is  working  meanwhile  there ! 
What  though  we  tell  with  moistened  cheek, 
Witli  quivering  lip,  and  action  meek, 
A  bead-roll  dark  of  many  a  sin 
'Gainst  Grod  and  man.  Without,  within,— 

Our  tears  are  lost,  our  penance  vain. 

If  wc  «^o  home  to  sin  again. 


Let  our  aspiratioiis  be 

Innocent  as  Infancy ; 

Pure  the  prayers  that  force  their  way, 

As  the  child  for  whom  we  pray. 

In  the  Christian  garden  we 
Plant  another  Christian  tree ; 
Be  its  blossoms,  and  its  fruit. 
Worthy  of  the  Christian  Yt>ot. 

To  that  garden  now  we  bring 
Waters  from  the  living  spring ; 
Bless  the  tree,  the  waters  bless. 
Holy  One  f  with  holiness. 

When  life's  harvests  all  are  past, 
O!  transplant  the  tree  at  last. 
To  the  fields  where  flower  and  tree 
Blossom  through  eternity. 

PROGRESS  OP  GOSPEL  TRUTH. 

Upon  the  gospel's  sacred  page 
The  ga^ered  beams  of  ages  shine ; 

And  as  it  hastens,  every  age 
But  makes  its  brightness  more  divine. 

On  mightier  wing,  in  loftier  flight. 
From  year  to  year  does  knowledge  soar; 

And  as  it  soars,  the  gospel  light 
Adds  to  its  influence  more  and  more. 

Truth,  strengthened  by  the  strength  of  thought. 

Pours  inexhaustible  supplies, 
Whence  sagest  teachers  may  be  tanght, 

And  wisdom's  self  become  more  wise. 

More  glorious  still  as  centuries  roll. 
New  regions  blessed,  new  powers  nnAirled, 

Expanding  with  the  expanding  sonl, 
Its  waters  shall  o'erflow  the  world. 

Flow  to  restore — ^but  not  destroy ; 

As  when  the  cloudless  lamp  of  day 
Pours  out  its  floods  of  life  and  joy. 

And  sweeps  each  lingering  mist  away. 

SUNDAY  EVENING. — SUMMER. 

^^Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  but  confide 
''In  me  as  ye  confide  in  God ;  I  go 
**K  mansion  for  my  followers  to  provide ; 
''My  Father's  heavenly  dwelling  is  supplied 
"With  many  mansions ; — I  had  told  ye  so, 
"Were  there  not  room ; — I  hasten  to  prepare 
"Your  seats, — and  soon  will  come  again,  and  say, 
"Be  welcome : — where  your  Lord  inhabits,  there, 
"There  should  his  followers  be :  ye  know  the  way ; 
"I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life."--Twas  thus 
The  Saviour  spoke — ^and  in  that  blessed  road, 
What  flow'rets  grow,  what  sunbeams  shine  on  us, 
All  glowing  with  the  brightness  of  our  God ! 
Heaven  seems  to  open  round,  the  earth  is  still. 
As  if  to  sanctify  us  for  the  skies ; 
All  tending  to  the  realms  where  blessing  lies, 
And  joy  and  gladness,  up  the  eternal  hill. 
As  the  heaven-guided  prophet,  when  his  eyes 
Stretch'd  wearied  o'er  the  peacefal  promised  land. 
Even  as  he  stood  on  Canaan's  shores,  we  stand. 


What  bigot  is  prepared  to  deny  to  the  author  of  hun- 
dreds of  such  compositions  as  the  above,  the  name  of 
Christian! 

Sketches  of  Britain,    By  James  Howie,  M.D. 

PartL 

These  are  topographical  sketches  of  Scotland,  written 
in  a  kind  of  blank  verse ;  and  interspersed  with  various 
little  tales  and  episodes.  The  author  does  not  bind  him- 
self down  to  any  locality,  bat  in  the  strength  of  his  seven- 
league  boots,  passes  at  once  ftom  Orkney  to  Kelso  ^'dge, 
or  wherever  it  pleases  him  to  alight.  We  cannot  say 
much  for  the  poetry,  but  the  tone  of  the  production  is 
kindly  and  amiable. 
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Archie  Allan :  a  Tale  in  Scottish  Verse. 
Third  edition. 

Thif  metrioal  tale  has  been  highly  lauded  by  some  of 
the  Scottish  newspapers ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  to  onr 
notice  by  one  of  onr  most  popular  living  Scottish  bards. 
This  ought  to  be  fame  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  the 
author  ot  Archie  Allan,  which  has  received  a  heaped  mea- 
sure of  praise. 

Pride;  or^  the  Heir  of  Craven.    A  Poem.    By 
Heniy  Cook,  Author  of  **  Adrian,  the  Star  of 
Destiny/'  &c. 
A  poem  of  the  school  of  Byron. 

The  Thaioorine :  A  Tale  ofMandoo.    By  Captain 

James  Abbott. 

The  subject  of  this  poem  is  a  romantic  oriental  love 
tndition.  The  poem  is  fhll  of  sparkling  fluicy,  and  not 
without  fire. 

Buckingham's  America^  Historical^  Statistical^  and 
Descriptive.  3  volumes  octavo;  with  a  Portrait 
of  die  Author,  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  and 
numerous  Wood  Engravings  of  churches,  public 
buildings,  remarkable  scenes,  &c.  &c. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Buckingham  is  but  half  completed 
inthese  three  bulky  tomes,  which  are  confined  to  his  travels 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  A  Second  Serie$  is  contemplated, 
which  will  comprehend  the  remainder  of  his  travels  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  The  second  series,  from 
RJatuig  to  fresher  scenes,  and  to  communities  less  known 
to  travellers,  will  probably  possess  even  greater  interest 
thin  the  Journey  through  the  beaten  track ;  In  which  Mr. 
Buckingham  has,  moreover,  overlaid,  if  he  has  not  often 
fairly  swamped  his  personal  adventures,  by  heavy  loads  of 
topogr^hical  description,  history  and  statistics.  His  pre- 
Tiong  reputation  aiS  a  traveller  and  lecturer,  and  his  long 
adYoeacy  of  the  Temperance  Cause,  prepared  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  receive  Mr.  Buckingham  with 
kindness  and  distinction.  The  combined  object  of  his 
^t  was  to  deliver  his  lectures  on  the  East,  and  to  ob- 
lerre  and  report  on  the  Western  Republic  with  accn- 
ncy  and  impartiality.  He  accordingly  landed  at  New 
York  towards  the  end  of  October  1837,  and  until  his  de- 
puture  from  the  United  States,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
Baking  himself  intimately  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  whatever  can  interest  an  intelligent  traveller  who 
UMms  to  write  a  great  book,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
conntrymen  at  home,  about  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Buckingham  confirms  what  every  traveller  has 
>fflnne«l  of  the  superior  condition  of  the  humbler  classes 
in  America,  when  compared  with  persons  of  the  same 
nnk  in  England.  ^  All  seem  to  possess  good  dwellings, 
abundant  clothing,  and  an  ample  supply  of  food."  You 
see  (in  the  cities)  no  beggars ;  and  **  no  drunken  men 
wd  women,  with  filthy  ragged  children."  The  follow- 
ing is  a  clear  account  of  the  three  political  parties  of 
America: — 

There  are  here,  as  there  are  in  England,  three  pollti- 
^  parties — Conservatives,  moderate  Reformers,  and 
radicals ;  and,  following  alter  tiie  bad  example  of  the 
noiher  country,  each  puty  seems  determined  to  see  no 
▼irtue  and  no  merit  in  either  of  the  others.  The  Con- 
lervstives  are  hers  called  Whigs  -,  th9  moderate  Refor- 


mers are  called  Democrats ;  and  the  Radicals  are  called 
Loco  Focos,*  a  recent  name.         .... 

The  Conservatives  are  here  called  Whigs ;  and  they 
correspond  in  political  character  and  sentiment  with  the 
Whigs  of  England ;  being  quite  as  loud  in  their  profes- 
sions of  liberal  principles,  but  quite  as  unwilling  to  carry 
them  out  into  practice.  One  of  their  leading  organs 
lately  published  a  very  remarkable  essay,  signed  ^  Sid- 
ney," attributed  to  the  pen  of  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
Whig  party,  which,  besides  advocating  conservative 
principles  generally,  went  the  length  of  saying,  that 
**  experience  had  shown  that  there  was  as  much  chance 
of  obtaining  a  good  chief  magistrate  by  hereditary  de- 
scent as  by  popular  election,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
monarchiokl  principle  was  as  favourable  to  liberty  as 
the  republican."  This  doctrine  was  so  acceptable  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  Whigs,  that  most  of  their  news- 
papers lauded  it ;  until  it  was  attacked  with  such  ability 
and  force  in  the  democratic  prints,  that  the  young  men 
among  the  Whigs  felt  it  necessary  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  to  disavow  their  participation  in  any  such  doc- 
trine, and  to  declare  themselves  to  be  uncompromising 
Republicans. 

As  ikr,  however,  as  I  was  able  to  discover,  by  my  in- 
tercourse with  editors  and  political  men  of  all  parties, 
and  by  comparison  of  their  journals,  I  found  the  Ameri- 
can Whigs  to  be  quite  as  conservative  as  their  name- 
sakes at  home.  They  are  nearly  all  in  favour  of  giving 
wealth  a  more  open  and  direct  influence  than  it  now 
possesses,  in  the  suflhige  for  elections,  and  would  be 
glad  to  exclude  ftt>m  the  electoral  body  all  who  have- 
not  some  fixed  amount  of  property. 

Nearly  all  the  rich  capitalists  and  merchants  of  New 
York  belong  to  the  Whig  party;  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  New  York  newspapers  are  in  its  interest.  We 
imagine,  however,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  observations 
apply  mainly  to  New  York ;  and  that  other  localities 
are  much  more  republican.  His  testimony  on  the  fol- 
lowing point  is  valuable  : — 

In  all  the  instances  that  I  witnessed  of  the  business 
of  polling — and  I  visited  many  of  the  wards  for  that 
purpose — the  whole  affair  was  conducted  with  much 
more  order  and  decorum  than  any  contested  election 
that  I  had  ever  seen  in  £lngland.  There  were  no  party 
badges,  in  colours  or  ribbons,  to  excite  party  animosity. 
There  was  no  drunkenness,  riot,  or  abuse  of  any  kind. 
Every  man  came  freely  to  the  poll,  and  went  away  as 
freely  from  it ;  and  though  in  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  it  was  well  known  which  way  he  would  vote  when 
he  entered,  and  which  way  he  had  voted  when  he  left, 
none  offered  him  the  slightest  molestation  in  word  or 
deed,  or  even  in  gesture.  In  some  of  the  wards,  where 
the  emigrants  abound,  it  is  said  that  this  order  and 
decorum  does  not  always  prevail;  but  that  between 
Irish  excitability  and  American  rum  and  whisky,  there 
are  sometimes  tomgarments,and  hard  words  exchanged ; 
but  even  here,  violent  outrage  is  seldom  committed.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  universal  suffrage,  annual 
elections,  and  vote  by  ballot,  may  be  much  less  produc- 
tive of  riot,  drunkenness,  and  disorder,  than  limited  suf- 
frage, unfyequent  elections,  and  open  voting ;  for  in  Eng- 
land, Scotlamd,  and  Irelamd,  where  these  prevail,  the 
scenes  of  dissipation  and  outrage  are  firequent ;  and 
here,  where  these  opposites  are  practised,  they  are  rare. 

Mr.  Buckingham  gave  deep  offence  to  the  sensitive 
white-skins  of  New  York,  by  permitting  persons  of  a 
somewhat  darker  hue  to  attend  his  lectures.  An  anony- 
mous correspondent  warned  him  against  the  evil  conse- 
quences to  himself  of  permitting  such  **  amalgamation," 
which,  he  was  assured,  ^  would  never  be  tolerated  by  a 
refined  and  intelligent  community."  He  retorts  happily 
on  the  ^  professedly  religious." 

I  took  no  public  notice  whatever  of  these  anonymous 
communications,  though  I  had  occasion  to  know,  ver- 

*  Loco  Fqco9  if  the  name  of  a  sort  of  Lucifer  matches, 
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bally,  from  several  quarters,  that  very  many  persons  had 
been  deterred  from  attending  my  lectures  here,  (and 
those  absentees  were  mostly  persons  professedly  reli- 
gious,) because  the  ''coloured  people"  were  thus  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  same  part  of  the  chapel  with  the  whites. 
What  makes  this  affected  horror  of ''amalgamation  "the 
more  revolting  is,  that  many  of  the  very  gentlemen  who 
declare  themselves  to  be  so  insulted  and  degraded  by 
being  placed  so  near  the  "coloured  people*'  as  to  sit  by 
them,  have  no  scruple  whatever  to  keep  coloured  women 
as  mistresses,  and  have  large  families  of  children  by 
them.  Without  this  actual  amalgamation,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  white  races  and  the  black,  there  would  be 
none  of  the  mulatto  or  brown-eoloured  people  in  exis- 
tence. Yet  in  the  northern  states  of  America  these 
"mixed  races"  are  fkr  more  numerous  than  the  pure 
African  black ;  and,  therefore,  the  pretended  horror  of 
the  slight  amalgamation  which  sitting  together  in  the 
same  chapel  involves,  while  the  fruits  of  a  much  closer 
amalgamation  meet  you  at  every  step,  in  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  country,  is  the  very  acmtf  of  hypo- 
crisy and  pharasaical  deceit. 

A  Washington  newspaper  editor  thought  Othello  a 
very  improper  play  for  representation;  the  dark  Moor 
wooing  the  fair  Desdemona  was  "  revolting  f*  and  Shak- 
apeare  would  have  deserved  to  be  lyneked  for  having 
written  it,  if  caught  in  a  Southern  State  1  The  play  of 
the  Crladiator  gave  equal  offence ;  and  coloured  people 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  gallery  to  witness  the 
representation,  lest,  we  suppose,  the  animated  exhorta- 
tions of  Spartacus  to  the  slaves  had  put  mischief  into 
their  woolly  heads. 

Mr.  Buckingham  made  a  point  of  visiting  the  Benevo- 
lent Institutiona  of  every  town  to  which  he  went ;  and 
he  was  often  invited  to  assist  at  those  public  meetings 
for  usefdl  purposes  which  are  so  frequent  in  America- 
He  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  popular  literature,  and 
to  the  state  of  the  fine  arts,  which  is  not  high — nor  yet 
promising.  Mr.  Buckingham  throughout  inveighs  against 
the  most  un-English  boarding-house  system  which  pre- 
vails in  all  the  towns  of  America;  and  against  the  cookery 
of  food,  as  well  as  the  indecorous  haste  in  which  it  is 
universally  bolted. 

Mr.  Webster  is  considered  by  many  in  this  country 
as  a  very  great  man^  if  not  the  very  greatest  man  in  the 
Union.  Of  him  Mr.  Buckingham  saw  a  good  deal,  both 
in  New  York  and  at  Washington ;  and  one  is  anxious  to 
learn  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge  about  the  Yankee 
Daniel.    It  is  this — 

Mr.  Webster  is,  and  I  think  jnstly,  considered  to  be 
the  most  powerfhl  orator,  the  best  reasoner,  and  the 
most  sound-judging  of  all  the  senatorial  or  representa- 
tive body ;  yet  even  he,  I  think,  is  greatly  over-rated. 
The  doctrine  of  high  duties,  tariffs,  and  protection  for 
domestic  manufactures,  so  long  exploded  bv  all  the  best 
writers  on  political  economy  in  Europe,  (French,  Ita- 
lian, and  German,  as  well  as  English,)  is  dear  to  Mr. 
Webster ;  and  he  lauds  it  as  the  key-stone  of  the  Ame- 
rican system.    Bank  monopiolies,  and  the  possession  of 
the  immense  power  over  prices  and  exchanges,  which 
soch  monopolies  give  to  those  who  enjoy  them,  appear  to 
him  wholesome  and  beneficial  to  trade.    He  is  what  in 
England  would  be  called  truly  Conservative ;  and  if  he 
were  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  he  would  act 
with  Mr.  Matthias  Attwood,  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson, 
Mr.  Greorge  Robinson,  Mr.  Aaron  Chapman,  and  Mr. 
OeorgB  Frederick  Young,  on  all  questions  of  protection 
for  shipping  and  trade.    He  is,  no  doubt,  a  more  able 
man  than  any  of  these,  and  a  far  better  speaker.    In- 
deed, he  may  be  justly  called  a  statesman  and  an  orator, 
and  in  both  these  capacities  he  seemed  to  me  far  supe- 
rior to  Mr.  Clay  or  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  former  of  whom 
entertains  all  Mr.  Webster's  contracted  views  about  the 
tarif  and  bank  monopolies;  while  the  latter  is  the  gen< 


tieman  who  declared,  ^  that  the  slavery  of  the  blacks 
was  the  most  perfect  guarantee  of  freedom  for  the 
whites ;"  and  who  had  such  just  conceptions  of  this  free- 
dom, as  to  declare,  that  "  if  the  whites  of  South  Caro- 
lina could  but  catch  an  abolitionist  within  their  bordersj 
they  would  hang  him  up  without  judge  or  jury." 

Of  a  speech  made  by  Webster  in  Congress,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Calhoun,  and  which  was  extravagantly  praised  in 
the  newspapers  of  his  party,  Mr.  Buckingham  remarks, 

Although  this  great  effort  of  Mr.  Webster^s  would 
have  been  thought  a  good  speech  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, or  at  any  public  meeting  in  England,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  described  in  terms  of  such  extreme 
eulogy  as  is  here  bestowed  upon  it.  It  was  far  inferior 
to.  speeches  delivered  in  every  session  in  England,  hy 
such  speakers  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  upper  House,  and  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell.  Lord  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Shell  in  the  lower  House ; 
and  the  only  way  in  which  I  conld  account  for  this  ex- 
travagant praise  of  it,  was  to  attribute  it  partly  to  the 
bias  which  partisanship  gives  to  all  opinions,  and  partly 
to  the  want  of  familiarity  with  higher  models  of  excel- 
lence than  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Webster  is  rather  above 
the  middle  size,  and  presents  the  figure  of  a  powerfully 
athletic  man.  His  complexion  is  very  dark,  as  much  so 
as  that  of  the  darkest  Spaniard,  and  his  ftiU  hair  is  jet 
black.  His  countenance  is  striking ;  but  ftt>m  his  large 
dark  eyes,  fhll  overhanging  eyebrows,  and  curl  of  the 
lip,  the  expression  is  not  that  of  kindness  or  benevo- 
lence. 

The  traveller  considers  Mr.  John  Quincey  Adams,  the 
ex-President,  as  the  true  great  fUUemnan  of  America. 
His  opportunities  and  training  have  been  equal  to  hii 
intellect. 

Mr.  Adams  has  been  in  public  lift  since  he  was  fifteen, 
being  then  secretary  to  his  father.    He  has  filled  the 
office  of  ambassador  at  several  foreign  courts  of  Europe; 
at  home  he  has  been  Secretary  of  State,  Senator,  Presi- 
dent ;  and  he  is  now  a  representative,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.    Ite  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  learned  of  all 
the  public  men  of  America;  adding,  however,  to  his 
book-learning,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  aad 
experience  in  public  affairs ;  but  the  noble  stand  he  has 
always  taken  against  slavery,  causes  him  to  be  an  object 
of  distrust,  if  not  of  hatred,  to  those  Members  who  de- 
sire to  perpetuate  that  degraiding  institution ;  and  there> 
fore  he  is  more  frequently  annoyed  and  interrupted  in 
his  proceedings  than  he  would  be  if  less  firm  and  lesi 
cottsiBtent  in  his  course.    His  habits  are  peculiar :  he 
has  risen  every  morning  of  his  life,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  it  is  said,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  lighting 
his  own  fire  in  the  winter  at  that  hour,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer taking  an  early  daylight  walk ;  and  before  the  hoar 
of  the  meeting  of  ODngress  arrives,  which  is  noon,  he  has 
nsually  performed  a  good  day's  work.    He  has  kept  a 
ftdl  record,  it  is  asserted,  of  all  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  times,  and  especially  those  of  which,  though 
relating  to  public  affairs,  he  may  be  said  to  know  the 
secret  history  and  working ;  and  it  is  added  that  he  has 
no  less  than  seventy-five  folio  manuscript  volumes  of 
this  description,  written  with  his  own  hand.    I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  often,  in  interchanges  of  visits 
during  my  stay  at  Washington,  and  can  testily  to  the 
great  extent  of  his  general  information,  his  humane  and 
liberal  principles,  his  fine  clear  intellect  and  vigorous 
mental  power,  and  his  very  eheerftil  and  Agreeable  man- 
ners. 

Mr.  Buckingham  does  not  admire  the  8iat«  of  society 
in  Washington. 

With  more  of  ostentation,  there  is  less  of  hospitah'ty 
and  less  of  elegance  than  in  New  York ;  and  a  sort  of 
aristocratic  air  is  strangely  mingled  with  manners  ftr 
from  polished  or  refined.  The  taste  for  parties  of  plea- 
sure is  so  general,  however,  that  dissipation  may  he  said 
to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of  Washington  society ; 
and  one  s^es  this  fearfUly  exhibited  in  the  palenesi  and 
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langnor  of  tlie  yovokg  ladies,  who  are  brought  here  f^om 
their  homes  to  be  introduced  into  fashionable  life.  These 
are  seen  in  a  state  of  feebleness  and  exhaustion,  from 
late  hours  and  oontinued  excitement,  long  before  their 
forms  are  fhlly  developed,  or  their  constitutions  per- 
fectly formed ;  and  while  these  ravages  are  committed 
on  their  bodies^  their  minds  are  neither  cultivated  nor 
strengthened,  as  the  gossip  and  talk  of  the  morning  is 
usoally  but  a  reoapitidation  of  the  adventures  and  occu- 
pations of  the  evening.  During  all  our  stay,  in  all  our 
visits,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  any 
literary  or  scientiflc  subject  was  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion ;  or  the  merits  of  any  book,  or  any  author,  the  sub- 
ject of  disonssion.  There  seemed,  in  short,  united  in 
the  circles  of  Washington,  all  the  pretensions  of  a  me- 
tropolis, with  all  the  frivolity  of  a  watering-place ;  and 
the  nnion  was  anything  but  agreeable. 

Besides  the  opportunities  we  possessed  of  seeing  the 
largest  assemblies  at  the  President's  drawing-room  and 
at  private  parties,  we  attended  a  oonoert  given  by  Ma- 
dame Caiadori  Allan,  at  Camsi's  Saloon,  where,  it  was 
said,  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Washington  were 
present;  and  being  advantageously  seated,  we  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  observation.  The  female  beauty 
was  not  to  be  compared,  in  number  or  degree,  to  that 
which  we  had  seen  in  similar  assemblages  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore ;  nor  was  there  nearly  as 
much  elegance  of  dress,  or  gracefulness  and  propriety  of 
manner.  The  ladies  were  noisy  and  almost  vociferous 
in  their  conversation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  general 
habit  of  American  ladies,  who  are  more  tranquil  and  re- 
tiring in  mixed  society  than  the  English ;  and  the  men 
were  in  general  boisterous  in  their  manners,  with  a 
greater  attempt  at  playing  the  dandy  or  beau,  than  we 
had  before  observed  in  our  journey  tluough  the  country. 
The  concert-room  was  very  large,  and  the  ladies  were 
intermmgled  in  all  parts  with  the  gentlemen ;  yet  the 
greater  number  of  these  last  stood  up,  even  during  the 
performance,  while  the  ladies  were  seated  behind  and 
beside  them;  many  kept  their  hats  on,  and  a  great 
number  came  with  stout  walking-sticks ;  so  that  when 
any  part  of  the  music  was  applauded,  it  was  done  by 
the  loudest  knocking  of  these  sticks  against  the  floor. 

Here  a  good  story  is  told  of  an  English  singer,  which 
does  much  honour  to  her  spirit  and  sense. 

A  General,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadel' 
phia,  who  had  become  suddenly  rich,  fhmished  a  house 
in  a  costly  manner,  and  gave  gay  parties.  He  had  little 
else  but  his  wealth,  however,  to  render  them  attractive ; 
his  wife  being  especially  untutored  and  unpolished,  as 
he  had  married  before  he  became  rich,  and  both  were 
eleyated  to  their*  present  importance  without  the  requi- 
site personal  qnaliflcations  to  sustain  it.  To  render  one 
of  their  parties  more  than  usually  popular,  they  invited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  among  their  guests ;  these  at  first 
Rspeetfully  declined,  on  the  ground  of  fatigue ;  but  they 
were  pressed  vrith  so  much  earnestness,  that  they  at 
length  were  subdued  into  consent.  When  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  evening  were  fiiirly  commenced,  and  several 
ladies  among  the  visiters  had  sung,  the  hostess  invited 
Mrs.  Wood  to  seat  herself  at  the  piano,  as  the  company 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  her  beautiful  voice ;  but  Mrs. 
Wood  begged,  with  a  very  serious  countenance,  to  be 
excused.  At  first  the  astonishment  created  by  this  re- 
fusal was  evinced  by  a  dead  silence,  and  a  fixed  stare ; 
bat  at  length,  the  disappointed  hostess  broke  forth : — 
"  What  I  not  sing !  Mrs.  Wood ;  why,  it  was  for  this  that 
I  invited  you  to  my  party.  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  asking  you  but  for  this ;  and  I  told  all  my  guests  that 
you  were  ooming,  and  that  they  would  hear  you  sing !" 

Oh !"  replied  Mrs.  Wood,  with  great  readiness,  **  that 
quite  alters  the  case ;  I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  this,  or 
1  should  not  have  refused ;  but  since  you  have  invited 
Je professionally,  I  shall  of  course  sing  immediately!" 

That's  a  good  creature,'*  rejoined  the  hostess,  "  I 
^aght  yon  could  notpersist  in  refhsinl  me.'^  So  Mrs. 
Wood  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  sang  delightftiUy, 

ud,  to  the  entire  gratification  of  hostess  and  guests, 

l*^«>  without  hesitation,  every  song  she  was  asked  for, 


and  some  were  encored.  On  the  fbllowing  day,  how- 
ever, when  the  host  and  hostess  were  counting  up  the 
cost  of  their  entertainment,  (for,  rich  as  they  were,  they 
had  not  lost  their  former  regard  for  economy,)  to  their 
utter  consternation  there  came  in  a  bill  fh>m  Mr.  Wood 
of  two  hundred  dollars  for  Mrs.  Wood's  <*  professional 
services"  at  the  party  of  the  preceding  evening,  accom- 
panied by  a  note,  couched  in  terms  which  made  it  quite 
certain  that  the  demand  would  be  legally  enforced  if 
attempted  to  be  resisted ;  and,  however  much  they  were 
mortified  by  this  unexpected  demand,  they  deemed  it 
most  prudent  to  pay  it,  and  hold  their  tongues. 

The  hotels  of  Washington — at  which  strangers  usually 
reside  for  a  few  days  before  they  get  into  a  boarding- 
house,  if  they  intend  a  long  residence  in  the  city,  or 
where  they  remain  entirely  if  their  visit  is  a  short  one — 
are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
or  Baltimore ;  and  the  boarding-houses  are  still  worse. 
In  both,  the  domestics  are  all  negroes ;  and  in  the  latter, 
mostly  slaves.  They  are  generally  dkty  in  their  per- 
sons, slovenly  in  their  apparel,  and  unskiUhl  and  inatten- 
tive in  their  duties.  In  the  boarding-houses,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  other  inmates  who  use  them,  occupy 
a  separate  bedroom,  which  they  use  for  office,  bureau, 
receiving-room,  and  all ;  and  on  passing  by  these,  when 
the  door  is  open,  one  sees  a  four-post  bed  without  canopy 
or  ftimiture,  the  upper  extremities  of  the  posts  not  be- 
ing even  connected  by  any  frame-work ;  and  the  bed 
pushed  close  up  against  the  wall  by  the  side,  to  leave 
the  larger  space  in  the  rest  of  the  room.  A  table  covered 
with  papers  occupies  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  often 
with  a  single  chair  only,  and  that  frequently  a  broken 
one ;  and  around  on  the  flosr  are  strewed,  in  the  greatest 
disorder  and  confhsion,  heaps  of  congressional  docu- 
ments, large  logs  of  firewood  piled  up  in  pyramids,  the 
wash-bason  and  ewer,  printed  books,  and  a  litter  of  un- 
folded and  unbrushed  clothes. 

The  drawing-room  of  the  hdtel  or  boarding-house  is 
used  by  all  equally,  and  is  usually  in  better  condition 
than  the  private  apartments,  though,  even  in  these,  the 
dust  of  the  wood  fires,  (universal  in  Washington,)  the 
multiplicity  of  newspapers  and  other  things  sdattered 
about,  take  away  all  appearance  of  cleanliness  or  ele- 
gance. The  eating-room  is  used  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper;  and  along  table,  spread  out  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  is  kept  alvxiys  laid  throughout  the 
entire  day  and  night.  The  process  is  this :  the  table  is 
first  laid  over  night,  for  breakfast ;  when  this  meal  is 
over,  however,  the  table  is  merely  swept,  so  as  to  remove 
the  crumbs,  and  the  cloth,  not  being  taken  off,  even  to 
be  shaken  or  folded  up,  is  suffered  to  continue  on  for 
dinner,  the  only  precaution  used,  partaking  at  all  of 
cleanliness,  being  that  of  laying  the  dinner-plates,  which 
are  put  on  the  moment  breald'ast  is  over,  with  their  faces 
downward,  so  that  tiiey  may  not  receive  the  dust. 

Dinner  is  brought  on  at  the  appointed  hour ;  but  so 
unacquainted  with  comfort,  or  so  indifferent  to  it,  are 
the  parties  furnishing  it,  that  no  warm  plates  are  pro- 
vided ;  iron  forks  alone  are  used ;  the  earthenware  and 
glass  are  of  the  commonest  description,  and  often  bro- 
ken ;  indeed,  articles  that  would  be  thrown  away  as 
worn  out  in  England,  continue  to  be  used  here,  broken 
as  they  are,  and  no  one  seems  to  think  of  repairing  or 
mending ;  while  the  provisions  are  of  the  poorest  kind, 
and  most  wretchedly  cooked  and  prepared.  The  dishes 
are  all  brought  to  table  without  covers,  and  are  conse- 
quently cold  before  the  parties  are  seated,  and  with  the 
exception  of  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  a  good  fish, 
(rock  fish  and  perch,)  from  the  river  Potomac,  we  never 
partook  of  any  good  dish  of  meat,  poultry,  or  vegetables, 
during  all  our  stay  in  Washington,  though  not  at  all  fas- 
tidious in  our  taste,  or  difficult  to  please  in  this  respect, 
preferring  always  the  plain  and  simple  in  food,  as  well 
as  drink.  The  table-cloth  used  for  break&st  and  dinner 
remains  on  for  tea,  which  is  taken  at  the  same  long  table, 
itom  common  earthenware  teapots,  broken  and  smoked 
by  long  standing  before  the  fire ;  and  after  supper  the 
same  cloth  still  remains  on  for  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, which  is  laid  overnight,  as  boob  as  the  supper  i« 
done, 
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The  same  hurry  in  eating  was  obserrable  here  as  in 
all  the  other  cities  we  had  visited.  The  boarders  are 
rung  out  of  bed  by  a  large  and  noisy  hand-bell,  at  half- 
past  seven,  and  at  eight  the  breakfibst  is  begun.  Many 
persons  seemed  to  us  to  finish  in  five  minutes,  bnt  none 
exceeded  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  the  instant  that 
any  one  had  done,  he  rose  up,  quitted  the  table,  and 
went  into  the  drawing-room  to  read  the  newspapers ; 
so  that  it  sometimes  happened,  that  at  a  quarter  past 
eight  we  came  down  and  found  everybody  gone,  leaving 
us  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  breakfast  table.  At 
dinner  it  was  the  same ;  and  the  whole  style  and  man- 
ner of  living  had  a  coldness  and  selfishness  about  it, 
which  we  could  not  approve. 

This  extract  gives  one  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  manner 
of  life  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  half-barbarous  new  Western 
towns,  seems  to  be  the  most  disagreeable  place  of  resi- 
dence in  the  Union.  The  above  are  merely  faults  or 
defects  in  manners  and  in  trifling  modes ;  but  the  society 
of  Washington,  according  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  is  corrupt 
and  dissolute  in  the  extreme.    For  example — 

It  was  matter  of  notoriety,  that  a  resident  of  the 
city,  who  kept  a  boarding-house,  and  who  entertained 
a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  towards  Mr.  Wise,  one  of 
the  members  for  Virginia,  went  constantly  armed  with 
loaded  pistols  and  a  long  bowie-knife,  watching  his  op- 
portunity to  assassinate  him.  He  had  been  foiled  in  the 
attempt,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  by  finding  this  gen- 
tleman armed  also,  and  generally  accompanied  by  friends ; 
but  though  the  magistrates  •f  the  city  were  warned  of 
this  intended  assassination,  they  were  either  afraid  to 
apprehend  the  individual,  or  fit>m  some  other  motive, 
declined  or  neglected  to  do  so;  and  he  accordingly 
walked  abroad  armed  as  usual. 

Mr.  Wise  himself,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  mem- 
bers fW)m  the  South  and  West,  go  habitually  armed  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate;  concealed 
pistols  and  dirks  being  the  usual  instruments  worn  by 
them  beneath  their  clothes 

This  practice  of  carrying  arms  on  the  person  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  atrocious  acts 
are  done  under  the  immediate  infiuence  of  passion; 
which,  were  no  arms  at  hand,  would  waste  itself  in 
words,  or  blows  at  the  utmost ;  but  now  too  often  results 
in  death.  A  medical  gentleman,  resident  in  tiie  city, 
told  me  he  was  recently  called  in  to  see  a  young  girl 
who  had  been  shot  at  with  a  pistol  by  one  of  her  para- 
mours, the  ball  grazing  her  cheek  with  a  deep  wound, 
and  disfiguring  her  for  life ;  and  yet  nothing  whatever 
was  done  to  the  individual,  who  had  only  failed  by 
accident  in  his  intention  to  destroy  her  life.  In  this 
city  are  many  establishments  where  young  girls  are  col- 
lected by  procuresses,  and  one  of  these  was  said  to  be 
kept  by  a  young  man  who  had  persuaded  or  coerced  all 
his  sisters  into  prostitution,  and  lived  on  the  vragcs  of 
their  infamy.  These  houses  are  frequented  in  open 
day;  and  hackney-coaches  may  be  seen  almost  con* 
stantly  before  their  doors.  In  fact,  the  total  absence  of 
all  restraint  upon  the  actions  of  men  here,  either  legal 
or  moral,  occasions  such  open  and  unblushing  displays 
of  recklessness  and  profiigacy,as  would  hardly  l^  credited 
if  mentioned  in  detail 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
this  district  has  much  to  do  with  creating  such  a  state 
of  things  as  this ;  and  as  Washington  is  one  of  the  great 
slave  marts  of  the  country,  where  buyers  and  sellers  of 
their  fellow-creatures  come  to  traffic  in  human  fiesh  ; 
and  where  men,  women,  and  children  are  put  up  to  auc- 
tion, and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  so  many  head 
of  cattle ;  this  brings  together  such  a  collection  of  specu- 
lators, slave-dealers,  gamblers,  and  adventurers,  as  to 
taint  the  whole  social  atmosphere  with  their  vices. 

More  anecdotes  of  this  kind  are  related ;  and  we  hear 
of  private  assassinations,  even  worse  than  the  lynehing$, 
which  are  taken  no  notice  of  by  any  one. 

Though  this  and  iinny  other  sections  of  ^Ir.  Barking- 


ham's  work,  abound  in  information,  just  relleeiion,  and 
entertaining  descriptions  of  social  manners  and  usages, 
not  a  little  of  it  may  be  referred,  to  what,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name,  we  may  term  the  Take-you^  tke-imUom  Sdiool; 
that,  in  which  an  author,  having  once  made  sore  of  his 
reader,  insists  upon  overwhelming  him  with  a  flood  of  irre- 
levant matter,  or  with  what  has  bnt  the  sUghtest  possible 
connexion  with  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  trae  the  reader 
sees  Hidorioal  and  Statiitieal  painted  upon  the  warning 
post  of  the  title-page  ;  yet  he  is  not  prepared  for  the  de- 
luge of  topographical  history  which  awaits  him,  and 
therefore  he  gets  inpatient  or  out  af  temper,  at  finding 
the  course  of  the  personal  narrative,  which  is  generally 
amusing  and  instructive,  continually  intermpted  by  dry 
statistics  and  long  digressions. 

Mr.  Buckingham  visited  the  Saratoga  springs,  at  which, 
in  the  season,  the  company  affords  the  European  stranger 
a  ftiir  representation  of  all  the  classes  and  tribes  of  the 
Union ;  the  rich  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  the  wealthy 
planter  from  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  with  the 
more  polished  and  haughty  landowner  of  Georgia  and 
Virginia,  the  snccessftil  speculator  in  land  from  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Missouri, and  Michigan;  the  rich  capitalist 
from  Boston  and  New  York,  the  grave  (Quaker  from  Pro- 
vidence and  Philadelphia,  the  official  ftinctionaiy  from 
Washington,  and  the  learned  professor  from  Newhaveu, 
Cambridge,  or  Hartford,  who  are  found  mingled,  in 
strange  variety,  in  Congrem  Hall,  Of  this  aggregate  na- 
tional assembly,  Mr.  Buckingham  remarks — 

There  were  quite  as  many  elegant  men,  and  a  great 
many  more  beantifhl  women  than  are  usually  seen  among 
a  similar  number  of  persons  assembled  in  any  public 
room  at  Brighton,  Cheltenham,  or  Bath.  Those  from 
the  south  bore  away  the  palm  of  superiority  in  beauty 
and  manners ;  there  being  an  ease,  a  grace,  and  an  ele- 
gance or  polish  i^ut  the  Southerns,  whetiier  ladies  or 
gentlemen,  which  those  of  the  North,  as  fiir  as  my  obser- 
vation has  yet  extended,  did  not  attain.  The  women 
are  incomparably  more  beautiftil;  and  we  saw  here  some 
from  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Ma^land,  especially  from 
Charleston,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore,  that  would  grace 
any  court  in  Europe;  while  from  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  there  were  aJso  some  lovely  conntenanoesy  espe- 
cially among  the  young. 

My  opinion  indeed  was  here  strongly  oonfiimed,  that 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  in  which  there  are  so  many 
beautifbl  faces  among  the  women  as  in  this;  the  symme- 
try of  their  features,  the  contrast  between  the  marbly 
whiteness  of  their  complexion,  and  their  dark  eyes  and 
hair,  small  mouths,  and  beautifully  white  and  regulir 
teeth,  are  the  chief  traits  of  their  beauty.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  vrant  the  fall  development  of  figure 
and  bust,  as  well  as  the  rosy  complexion  and  coral  lips, 
of  the  healthy  English  beauty;  and  are  still  more  defi- 
cient in  that  gaiety  and  animation,  which  a  brilliant 
female  countenance  so  often  expresses,  in  the  look  of 
intelligence,  and  glow  of  feeling  and  sentiment^  which 
accompany  the  utterance  of  a  well-educated  and  well- 
bred  woman  at  home. 

Of  the  men  in  the  fashionable  circles  ot  society  here, 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  young  is  very 
striking.  The  old  men,  from  the  south,  and  from  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  especially,  are  what  would  be  called 
perfect  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  with  ns, — ^preeise,  yet 
elegant  in  their  dress — courteous  and  affitble  in  their 
manners — ^high-toned  in  their  politics  and  taste — ^lax  in 
their  morality,  while  fashion  sanctions  their  eonduct — 
warm  in  their  attachments — ^fierce  in  their  resentments — 
and  punctilious  in  all  points  of  honour  and  etiquette. 

The  younger  men  among  the  fashionables  are  almost 
all  copyists  of  the  dress,  style,  and  manners  of  the  ^  young 
pien  {ibout  town/'  ss  they  arp  cjilled  in  London^  and  ar^ 
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ehiefly  renourkAble  for  foppery  of  dress,  and  the  assump- 
tion ot  beards,  moustachios,  and  other  exotic  fashions 
u  if  they  were  either  foreigners  themselves,  or  had  tra, 
TeUed  80  long  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  to  bear 
aboat  tiiem  the  marks  of  their  sojourn  at  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Paris.  Their  manners,  too,  like  those  of  our  **  young 
men  about  town,"  are  rather  familiar  than  elegant,  and 
more  remarkable  for  hnuquerie  and  tumckalanee,  than 
for  courtesy  or  refinement. 

Mr.  Buckingham  repeats  what  has  so  often  been  re- 
marked of  the  predominance  in  society  of  the  young  in 
this  young,  go-a-head  country. 

Here  at  Saratoga,  in  all  the  parties  we  visited,  whe- 
ther balls,  concerts,  or  promenades,  the  married  ladies 
were  seendngiy  only  valued  as  persons  necessary  to  give 
countenance  to  the  assembling  of  the  young;  while  these 
usurped  all  authority  and  influence,  and  monopolized  the 
exclusive  attention  of  the  men. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  gay  season  at  Saratoga  is 
a  very  unDavourable  preparation  for  the  discharge  of 
tboie  social  and  domestic  duties  which  all  are  sooner  or 
later  called  upon  to  discharge. 

Take  the  general  routine  of  a  day  at  the  Springs,  as 
an  example.  All  rise  between  6  and  7  o'clock;  and  at 
half-past  7,  the  drawing-room  of  each  of  the  larger  hotels 
ii  filled  with  from  200  to  300  persons  promenading  till 
the  folding  doors  are  thrown  open  for  admission  to  the 
dining-hall,  when  this  large  number  seat  themselves 
at  breakfkst  The  meal  is  generally  a  substantial  one, 
a  Tiriety  of  dishes  being  plMod  on  the  table;  and  few 
persons  breakfasting  without  partaking  of  some  descrip- 
tion of  animal  food :  but  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
despatched  is  ita  most  remarkable  feature,  the  longest 
time  taken  by  the  slowest  being  never  more  than  15 
minutes,  some  of  the  qnickest  getting  through  the  meal 
in  five  minutes,  and  the  average  number  occupying 
about  10. 

In  the  busy  cities,  the  reason  assigned  for  this  haste 
is  the  keen  pursuit  of  business,  and  the  eager  desire  to 
get  to  the  counting-house  or  store;  but  here,  with  the 
entire  day  before  them,  and  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
they  eat  with  just  tiie  same  haste  as  at  other  places. 
The  contest  for  the  dishes  is  a  perfect  scramble;  the 
noise  and  clatter  of  the  waiters  and  their  wares  is  ab- 
solutely deafening;  no  one  gets  precisely  what  he  wants, 
though  every  one  is  search^g  after  something. 

The  period  between  breakfkst  at  8  o'clock  and  dinner 
at  2,  is  occupied  by  the  more  active  in  excursions  to  the 
surrounding  points  of  attraction,  on  horseback  or  in  car- 
riages: but  the  greater  number  remain  at  home;  and 
the  drawing-room  is  then  the  general  lounge,  where 
groups  of  the  young  are  formed,  who  sit  for  hours  en- 
gaged in  the  meieet  gossip  of  trifling  talk,  for  it  hardly 
deserves  the  name  of  conversation;  and  neither  books, 
music,  nor  drawing  occupy  any  portion  of  the  time. 

Dressing  for  diimer  fills  up  a  vacant  hour;  at  one,  and 
at  half-past  one,  the  drawing-room  is  again  crowded 
with  the  promenading  parties  waiting  fbr  tiie  opening  of 
the  folding  doors  to  admit  them  to  dinner,  llie  hurry 
and  bustle  of  the  breakfast  scene  is  again  repeated,  with 
little  of  table  enjoyment,  to  reconcile  the  parties  to  the 
heat  and  noise  of  the  room.  The  fare  is  what  in  England 
would  be  called  coarse  and  bad — ^the  dishes  few  in  num- 
ber, and  wretohedly  cooked,  besides  being  all  lukewarm; 
and  the  miserable  sprinkling  of  bad  vegetables,  being 
almost  as  cold  as  if  they  had  been  dressed  on  the  preced- 
ing day — no  covers  for  the  dishes,  or  warm  plates  for  the 
guests— no  appointed  carvers — an  insufficiency  of  atten- 
dants— ^and  altogether  an  ill-managed  and  an  Ul-ei^oyed 
dinner.  The  escape  from  this  is  abnost  as  rapid  as  from 
the  breaki^ty  and  15  minutes  may  be  regarded  as  the 
average  time  occupied  in  it;  though  a  few  may  sit  per- 
haps from  20  to  25  minutes,  but  none  for  half  an  hour. 

The  afternoon  is  literally  whiled  away  between  the 
drawmg-room  and  the  sleeping-room;  or  in  the  spacious 
and  shady  piaasas  or  verandas,  in  one  of  which  fVonting 
the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  iMuse,  the  gentlemen  retire 
fo  smoke  their  Hjprsj  ai^d  in  the  other,  in  fr<^nt  of  the 


house,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  otherwise  occupied, 
mingle  in  the  promenade.  In  all  the  great  houses,  every- 
thing is  sacrificed  to  appearance.  The  piazzas  are  of 
splendid  dimensions,  200  feet  by  20,  and  50  feet  high, 
supported  by  lofty  pillars,  entwined  with  spiral  wreaths  of 
foliage— -the  dining-halls  capable  of  seating  400  persons 
— the  drawing-rooms,  especially  that  of  the  United 
States,  of  maipiificent  dimensions,  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished: but  the  bed-rooms  are  generally  exceedingly 
small,  those  of  Congress  Hall  especially,  scantily  pre  • 
vided,  and  altogether  inferior  to  what  the  scale  and  style 
of  the  house,  in  other  respects,  would  vrarrant  the  visiter 
to  expect 

The  third  meal,  of  tea,  is  taken  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
is,  in  short,  a  supper,  as  meats  of  various  kinds  are 
placed  on  the  table,  which  is  covered  with  a  table-cloth 
as  at  dinner,  and  at  which  the  200  or  300  visiters  seat 
themselves  in  the  same  way.  This  is  got  through  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  the  two  preceding  ones;  no  fittigue 
during  the  day,  or  any  other  consideration,  inducing  per- 
sons to  relax  in  the  least  fh>m  the  hurry  with  which 
everything  is  done  in  this  country. 

The  evenings  are  more  varied  than  the  day,  as  there 
is  sometimes  a  ball,  and  sometimes  a  ^hop,"  as  it  is 
termed  here,  the  difference  being  that  at  the  former  a 
ftall-dress  is  expected,  at  the  latter  the  ordinary  dinner- 
dress  will  suffice;  occasionally  there  is  a  concert,  some- 
times a  display  of  ventriloquism,  now  and  then  a  farco 
by  a  company  of  strolling  players,  and  this  again  varied 
by  a  conjuror  with  tricks  of  legerdemain.  It  is  in  this 
vein  of  the  trifling  and  the  ri<Uculous  that  the  taste  is 
said  to  run  at  all  times  here. 

Mr.  Buckingham  has,  in  short,  as  bad  an  opinion  of  tl  e 
moral  effects  of  the  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  fashionable 
watering-places,  in  which  the  Americans  universally  in- 
dulge, as  some  of  their  native  writers.  He  considers 
them  injurious  to  good  manners,  to  domestic  habits,  and 
even  to  health;  and  imagines  that  both  the  Americans  and 
English  might  employ  their  leisure,  and  spend  their  money 
to  much  more  advantage  in  actual  travelling  with  their 
children,  than  in  annually  congregating  at  a  fashionable 
rendezvous  of  vanity,  indolence,  and  dissipation. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  this  comprehen- 
sive work  is  a  very  long  list  of  respectable  subscribers, 
fh>m  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  shows  that 
Mr.  Buckingham's  former  literary  labours  have  been  duly 
appreciated. 

From  the  concluding  part  of  his  narrative,  which  is  to 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  we  anticipate 
a  variety  of  new  information,  and  remark ;  and  if  not 
of  more  intrinsic  value  than  the  flrst  part,  it  must,  at  all 
events,  be  more  rare  and  original ;  because,  for  ten 
English  travellers  who  visit  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  not  one  extends  the  journey  to  Cincinnati 
or  St.  Louis ;  to  New  Orleans,  the  prairies  of  the  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Lakes ;  and  Mr.  Buckingham  traversed  all 
these  regions,  and  visited  each  of  their  cities  and  towns. 

General  Fiewsof  the  ffistofy  and  Literature  of  Ifytfy. 
By  L.  Mariotti.    2  vols.    Saunders  &  Otley. 

These  are  the  substance  of  a  very  comprehensive 
course  of  lectures,  delivered  by  Mr,  Mariotti  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  which  several  have  (ince  appeared 
in  English  periodical  works.  They  are  meant  princi- 
pally to  elucidate  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
author's  native  country  in  its  existing  state ;  but  the  his- 
tory of  Italian  literature  and  art  belongs  to  the  past. 
Tlie  chapters  on  recent  times  and  recent  authors  are 
therefore  comparatively  few  and  brief,  commencing  with 
the  rise  of  the  musical  melo-drama  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  ccptury;  and  the  sericue  opera  of  MetdftatUf, 
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The  great  names  of  Italy  had  been  by  this  date  well 
nigh  exhausted. 

Goldoni  and  Alfieri  introduce  another  and  a  very 
different  set  of  actors, — Napoleon  and  his  soldiers,  and 
those  native  writers  whose  works  cherished  that  spirit 
of  revolution  which  contains  the  germ  of  national  cohe- 
sion and  renovation.  Like  almost  every  patriotic  Ita- 
lian, M.  Mariotti  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Austrian 
sway,  though  he  thinks  with  indulgence  of  the  motives 
which  led  some  of  his  fellow-conntrymen  to  submission* 
"Now,"  he  says,  "a  complete  moral  revolution  must 
precede  any  fhture  political  movement."  The  prospect 
of  Italian  emancipation  is  dim  and  distant.  Popular 
education,  which,  within  certain  limits,  is  permitted  or 
fostered  in  the  native  dominions  of  Austria,  is  In  Italy 
the  object  of  the  blind  persecution  of  the  delegated 
rulers ;  and  the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  launches  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  against  the  Schoolmaster.  This 
writer  enumerates  some  slight  but  hopefUl  symptoms  of 
improvement.  Literary  men  begin  to  form  associations) 
authors  are  now  secured  in  their  copyrights  over  all  the 
States ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  with  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  France — and  shall  we  say  of  England ! — ^before 
them,  since  the  year  1 8 1 4,  no  immoral  book,nor  book  of  im- 
moral tendency,  has  issued  ftrom  the  press  of  Italy ;  one 
good  tmii  of  the  severe  censorship,  which,  however,  not 
only  suppresses  native  literature,  but  rigidly  excludes  fo- 
reign works.  Yet  the  romances  and  poetry  of  England  do 
find  a  way  into  "  the  iron-fenced  garden  of  Europe." 

Whether  this  work  be  great  and  perfect,  or  wanting, 
in  many  respects,  to  the  wide  subject  it  embraces,  it  may 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  foreigners,  as  embodying 
mnch  that  Italians  of  all  ages  have  thought  and  spoken 
of  their  poets  and  illustrious  men,  and  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous epochs  of  their  national  history. 

Letters  from  Itafyf  to  a  Younger  Sister.    By  Cathe- 
rine Taylor.    Volume  II. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  was  published 
some  months  since,  ¥ras  introdnoed  to  onr  readers  with 
the  commendation  which  it  well  merited.  In  the  con- 
cluding volume  we  accompany  the  authoress  from  Rome 
to  Naples ;  back  again  to  Rome ;  and  from  thence  to 
Florence;  and  by  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  Venice; 
whence  she  proceeded  by  the  usual  route  to  Milan,  and 
across  the  Simplon  on  to  Geneva.  The  work  is  continued 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  oommenced ;  easy,  elegant, 
and  instructive,  especially  to  "  younger  sisters."  The 
party  vrith  whom  Miss  Taylor  travelled,  returned  to 
Rome  before  Holy  Week,  the  sights  of  whioh  she  has 
picturesquely  described. 

Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,    By  Samuel  Dickson. 

Second  edition. 

This  Work,— what  between  professional  jealoilsy  and 
that  perception  of  truth,  or  spirit  of  revenge,  which  leads 
the  non-professional  to  enjoy  a  hit  at  the  doctors,  and  to 
see  the  tables  turned  upon  these  medical  Sir  Oracles  by 
one  of  themselves,^has  been  fairly  abused  and  praised 
into  fame.  Although  the  author,  who  is  a  daring  inno- 
vator, nay  a  complete  Dettruotive,  may  have  often  mia- 
taken  the  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,  he  has  undoubt- 
edly stimulated  clever  young  men  in  the  profession  to 
investigation ;  and  established  the  fact  enunciated  by  a 
brother  of  the  craft,  that  "  Briti^  Medical  practice  dealt 
too  much  in  heroics  "  and  in  drugs. 

This  edition  of  a  clever,  stimulating,  and  suggestive 


book  is  considerably  enlarged  by  the  aeenmnlation  of  il* 
lustrative  facts ;  and  it  is  in  other  respects  improved.  We 
could  wish,  however,  that  Dr.  Dickson  were  a  little  more 
indulgent  and  respectibl  to  his  professional  brethren, 
even  when  he  supposes  them  the  most  erring  and  the 
most  eonoeited  in  their  errors. 

What  to  Observe;  or,  The  TravellersBsmernhntneer, 

By  J.  R,  Jackson. 

This  a  very  thick  volume,  pointing  oat  to  travellers 
what  they  ought  to  obterre  among  the  nnmerons  objeeis 
whioh  meet  their  view,  or  that  may  be  discovered  in  a  new 
country.  Natural  and  scientific  objects  are  first  dii- 
ouBsed ;  then  follow  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooontries  ob- 
served, their  cities,  habitations,  modes  of  life,  industrj, 
commerce,  government,  &c.  &c.  Each  of  these  great 
sections  is  divided  into  numerous  branches.  Theie  is, 
in  short,  a  great  quantity  of  material  in  the  book,  not 
very  well  digested  or  arranged ;  for  it  is  in  substance  a 
cyclopaedia  as  well  as  a  tiaveller's  director.  There  aie 
also  useful  tables. 

Johnson  on  Life,  Health,  and  Disease. 
This  ia  the  Jifth  edition  of  a  popularly  eoneeived  Me* 
dical  Treatise,  of  which  we  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
said  much  good  before  this,  as  we  certainly,  on  its  iirat 
perusal,  thought  highly  of  the  work.  The  maxims  of 
Dr.  Johnson  are  temperance  and  exercise;  no  coddling 
and  eomfoHingf-tJid  defy  the  doctor  1  All  this  is  en- 
forced with  just  such  a  touch  of  sensible  swagger  end 
good-humoured  bullying,  as  many  people  like  to  be 
treated  and  tickled  with  by  their  favourite  physician ; 
and  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  medical  &- 
oolty  have,  upon  calculation,  not  despised  to  employ. 

An  Improved  Plan  of  Ourefor  JSjnnal  Diseases  and 
Nervous  Complaints.  By  John  Hey  Robertson^ 
M.D. 

A  physician;  who  has  in  Glasgow  frequently  and  sue- 
cessfoUy  treated  spinal  disease,  here  details  bis  practice 
and  its  results,  illustrating  it  by  numexvus  cases.  His 
practice  is  the  application  of  Acupuncture,  and  also  what 
he  calls  the  Dry  Cup. — Aflfections  of  the  Spine  are  found  in 
women,  in  comparison  with  men,  as  two  to  one.  Thej 
appear  from  the  age  of  ten  to  thirty,  and  moetly  in  the 
unmarried,  and  among  the  upper  cla8ses-~or  females 
exempted  from  labour  of  any  kind.  The  description  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  grand  remedial  process  by  Dry-cupping 
is  too  long  for  us.  The  Dry  Cups  operate  by  pressore. 
The  Dry  Cups  are  employed  in  chronio  iheumatism, 
lumbago,  strains,  &c.,  besides  those  qiinal  eases  to  which 
Dr.  Robertson's  attention  has  been  especially  directed. 
He  often  follows  up  the  Dry^cupping  with  a  blister  on 
the  part  cupped ;  which  may  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to 
the  eure.  The  Doctor  decidedly  denounees  steel  slaji 
as  useless  where  they  are  not  positively  injnrioas. 

A  CoUedim  of  English  Sonnets.  By  Robert  Fletcher 

Housman,  Esq.    Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  desirable  volume  of  poetry—* 
comprehending  nearly  all  the  best  sonnets  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  language,  chronologically  arranged.  We 
must  except  those  of  Wordsworth,  of  which,  they  being 
all  eminently  beautiful,  and  very  numerous,  only  the  finest 
are  chosen.  Numerous  notes,  explanatory  and  critical, 
accompany  the  collection,  and  give  it  great  additional 
value,  from  embodying  interesting  Aicts,  and  also  the 
opinions  of  eminent  critics.    In  short,  the  book  is  de« 
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ddedly  of  those  that  one  likes  to  haye  at  all  times  lying 
about  one,  ready  to  take  up  as  a  gentle  means  of  being 
speedily  wafted  from  this  wearyi  work-a-day  world,  into 
the  Elysian  regions  of  imagination. 

The  Laird  cf  Logan;  or,  AneodoUs  and  7hle»  ilhu- 

traiive  of  the  Wit  and  Humour  of  Scotland, 

We  had  fimcied  this  collection  of  good  things,  a  new 
edition  of  that  amusing  miscellany  of  jokes  and  anecdotes, 
**  Wit  in  the  West  f  bnt  it  tuns  out  nearly  a  new  col- 
lection. To  it  is  prefixed  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
editorsand contributors  to  the  original  **  Laird  of  Logan  ;*' 
namely,  Mr.  John  Donald  Carrick,  BIr.  Andrew  Hender- 
son, and  Mr.  William  Motherwell,  ^fellows  of  infinite 
haBoor,"  and  now  all  prematurely  slumbering  near  each 
other  in  the  Necropolis  of  Glasgow.  A  new  character  is 
introdnced  in  this  extended  collection,  a  flying  stationer, 
or  last-QMeoh  crier,  named,  from  his  vocation,  Hawkie, 
who  says,  or  at  least  stands  sponsor  for,  many  biting 
aad  droll  sayings.  The  work,  though  best  adapted  to 
Scotland,  and  to  the  western  lowland  regions  of  our 
country,  is  altogether  an  amusing  melange.  Are  not, 
by  the  way,  those  humorous  stories  getting  somewhat 
obfiolete  that  turn  merely  on  dram-drinking  and  whisky  f 

Li^^  Shadowi^  and  Eefleaions  of  Whiff i  and 

ToriM.     By  »  Countiy  Gentleman* 

The  author  of  these  Sketches  disclaims  the  idea  of 
entering  the  lists  against  Lord  Brougham,  though  his 
work,  which  was  fkr  advanced  before  his  lordship's  ap- 
peared, Is  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  individuals  dis- 
eoBsed  often  the  same.  The  Country  GentUman,  how- 
ever, differs  in  many  points  from  Lord  Brougham,  and 
among  others  in  unqualified  admiration  of  the  present 
Whig  Ministry.  The  work  may  be  read  with  advantage 
by  ^ose  who  vrish  to  refresh  their  memories  on  the  poll* 
tical  history  of  the  last  half  century. 

The  Diseowry  of  America  by  the  Northmen  in  the 
Tenth  Gentry,    By  North  Ludlow  Beamish. 

Some  years  since.  Professor  Rafti  of  Copenhagen  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  work,  the  fruit  of  his  researches  among 
recovered  ancient  Icelandic  manuscripts,  proving,  as  he 
and  many  of  hifl  countrymen  believe,  that  the  continent 
of  America  had  been  discovered  by  the  Northmen,  five 
fanndred  years  before  the  reputed  discovery  of  Columbus. 
The  popidar  parts  of  the  Professor's  learned  work  are 
selected  by  a  patriotic  Irishman,  gratified  by  the  share 
which  his  countrymen  are  imagined  to  have  had  in  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  some  Terra  Incognita,  which 
the  Northmen  then  named  White  Man's  Land,  or  Grbat 

Ilt£LA.ND. 

Professor  Rafh  is  of  opinion  that  the  Osbat  Ihbland 
of  the  Northmen  was  the  country  situated  to  the  south 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  including  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  East  Florida.  There  is  said  to  be  a  tradi- 
tion among  the  ShaWanese  Indians,  that  Florida  was 
once  inhabited  by  u^ite  meUf  who  uted  iron  instrumentt. 
The  investigation  is  carious ;  though,  in  utilitarian  lan- 
gnsge,  it  is  like  to  prove  little  or  nothing. 

Carmichaers  Irregular  and  Drfective  Greet  Verbs. 

The  snbjeet  of  the  present  work  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  student  of  the  Qreek  language.  During  the 
last  half  century  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars,  whose  labours  have  detected 
many  errors  which  passed  current  in  former  times.  The 
information  thus  scattered  overnomerons  critical  works 


has  recently  been  collected  with  great  industry,  and 
presented  to  the  public  in  a  more  accessible  shape.  Among 
those  who  have  thrown  most  light  on  this  as  well  as 
other  departments  of  Greek  Grammar,  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  Thiersch,  Matthiae,  Buttmann,  and 
KUhner.  The  lists  of  irregular  and  defective  verbs  pre  - 
sented  by  Matthiae  and  Buttmann  are  more  especially 
distinguished  for  their  fhlness  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  these,  and  of 
others  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  field  of  in- 
quiry, has  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  this  class  of  Greek  verbs  than  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared. In  performing  this  task,  he  has  displayed  much 
industry  and  sound  scholarship,  and  has  apparently  left 
few  sources  of  information  unexplored.  To  the  autho- 
rities for  particular  verbal  forms,  he  has  contributed 
laigely,  and  has  thus  rendered  his  book  a  storehouse  of 
fiicts  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student  and  critic.  The 
alphabetical  order  ^has  been  very  properly  adopted,  as 
most  convenient  for  reference ;  but  separate  lists  are  given, 
in  which  the  verbs  are  arranged  according  to  certain 
analogies  and  principles  of  formation.  These  will  be  found 
highly  useful.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that,  in  con- 
nexion with  each  verb,  its  syntactical  usage  is  stated,  when- 
ever it  contains  any  peculiarity  or  difficulty.  A  work  so 
extensive,  and  containing  such  a  multitude  of  details,  as 
well  as  critical  remarks,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  free 
firom  occasional  errors;  but  these  are  such  as  may  easily 
be  removed  in  a  subsequent  edition.  In  some  cases,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  learned  author  has  rested 
his  conclusions  on  rather  slender  data,  and  that  a  critical 
examination  of  the  various  readings  would  have  led  to  a 
difibrent  result.  Our  limits  however,  vrill  not  allow  us 
to  enter  into  detail.  We  therefore  conclude  this  brief 
notice,  by  cordially  recommending  the  work,  as  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  the  Greek  student,  and  as  contain- 
ing a  greater  mass  of  accurate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  relates,  than  any  other  vrith  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

Black's  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes. 

This  is  a  book  in  season )  comprehending  all  matters 
necessary  to  the  guidance  of  the  tourist  from  whatever 
direction  he  may  approach  the  Lake  Country;  and  also  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  and  pleasant  information. 
The  work  possesses  a  peculiar  beauty  in  being  inter- 
spersed with  apt  quotations  from  the  Lake  poets  and 
other  distinguished  persons  who  have  resided  in  those 
romantic  regions.  It  also  contains  maps,  an  itinerary, 
&c. ;  is  very  well  arranged  in  its  table  of  contents;  and 
in  external  form  is  neat  and  convenient. 

A  New  Deoimal  System  i^  Money,  Weights^  Mea^ 

sureSy  and  Time,  &c.    By  Decimns  Mostan,  Esq. 

Early  in  life,  this  gentleman,  when  a  clerk  in  a  Lon- 
don counting-house,  set  about  simplifying  the  summation 
ot  long  columns  of  figures  for  his  personal  convenience, 
and  to  expedite  business.  Since  that  period,  he  has  been 
in  diiferent  parts  of  the  world,  where  accounts  were  kept 
in  all  kinds  of  monies ;  and  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  his 
original  idea  of  the  utility  of  a  general  or  universal  sys- 
tem of  deoimal  notation.  The  evils  and  inconveniences 
of  the  present  system  are  aoknowledged ;  but  it  will  not 
be  so  easy  a  matter  to  effect  the  contemplated  improve- 
ment, or  rather  thorough  reform.  The  work  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  great  research  and  pains ;  and  if  ever 
the  subject  be  seriously  taken  up  by  Parliament,  will  pro- 
bably  be  oonsidezed  one  of  some  authority. 
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Modem  Judea  compared  with  Ancient  Prophet^. 
By  the  Rer.  James  Aitken  Wylie. 

This  is  a  work,  or  a  compilation,  which  is  likely  to  be 
popular.  It  is  a  carefhl  and  elaborate  account  of  the 
Holy  Land,  deduced  from  the  narratives  of  every  traveller 
of  any  note  and  authority,  from  the  time  of  Sakdts  and 
Maundrell,  down  to  Lord  Lindsay's  visit,  and  Dr.  Bow- 
ring's  Report  on  E^gypt  and  Syria.  But  the  present 
physical  aspect  of  Judea,  in  relation  to  Scripture  Pro- 
phecy, is  the  main  end  kept  in  view;  and  all  books  of 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land  contain  materials  more  or  less 
for  the  elucidation  of  prophecy.  Mr.  Wylie  uniformly 
gives  references  to  his  authorities  in  foot  notes;  and  the 
book  is  iUustrated  by  a  few  wood-engravings  of  remark- 
able scenes ;  though  not  of  a  kind  to  make  us  wish  for  more 
of  them. '  The  most  original  chapter  is  the  closing  one, 
upon  unftUfllled  predictions,  and  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine,  though  it  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  inconclusive. 

PERIODICAL  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 

Tttlbr's  Histo&t  of  Scotland,  Vol.  II. — This  vol- 
ume of  the  history,  or  at  least  the  two-thirds  of  it, 
which  contain  the  ^  Inquiry  into  the  Ancient  State  and 
Manners  of  Scotland,**  has  ever  appeared  to  us  the  most 
curious  and  comprehensive  dissertation  extant,  connected 
with  our  national  annals.  Of  itself  it  would  form  a  most 
valuable  work.  It  is  divided  into  sections,  treating  re- 
spectively of  the  general  appearance  of  the  country, — 
its  forests,  baronial  castles,  palaces,  cottages,  hamlets, 
monasteries,  &c. ;  its  early  agriculture  ;  its  distinct 
races ;  government ;  state  of  the  early  Church ;  of  learn- 
ing, commerce,  and  navigation;  sports  and  amuse- 
ments prior  to  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  forms 
altogether  one  of  the  most  graphic  sketches  that  has 
ever  been  given  of  ancient  Scotland,  or  indeed  of  any 
ancient  country. 

DicnoNA&T  of  the  Art  of  Priittino.  No.  XIV. — This* 
Part  concludes  Prieety  and  commences  PunctueUion,  one 
of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  work,  both  to  the 
profession  and  the  public  in  general. 

Fisher's  Historic  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  prin- 
cipally after  the  Old  Masters.  Vol.  I. — This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautifiil  work.  The  volume  contains  above 
thirty  well-executed  engravings,  principally  after  the 
masterpieces  of  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Raffaelle,  Pous- 
sin.  Guide,  Guercino,  West,  Copley,  and  whoever  among 
the  most  eminent  artists  have  most  successftilly  painted 
Scripture  pieces.  The  illustrations  are  given  in  chrono- 
logical series,  and  do  in  truth  ''form  a  commentary  on 
the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  not  liable  to  ambiguity 
or  misrepresentation." 

Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Holt  Bible,  with  Scott's 
Commentary.  Division  First,  containing  Five  Parts, 
handsomely  printed,  with  beautiftil  engravings  on  steel. 

Smith's  Standard  Library  of  Reprints. — I.  ''Pic- 
ciola."  From  the  French  of  Saintine.  II.  ^  Rokeby." 
By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  III.  The  complete  Poetical  Works 
of  Edward  Young,  D.D. 

Yarrell's  British  Birds.  Parts  XXII.,  XXIII., 
XXIV.,  XXV.—These  Parts  contain  the  Grallatore$y 
an  interesting  genus,  from  their  haunts  as  well  as  their 
habits.  The  facts  communicated  to  the  author  in  the 
course  of  those  labours  in  which  so  warm  an  interest  is 
Mi  by  naturalists  and  amateur  ornithologists,  are  nu- 
yn^rous  and  curious ;  and  the  engravings,  which  abound; 


are  as  truthful  and  exquisitely  finished  as  ever.  £Seoribi, 
BUtem$,  Curlewi,  the  lUd  and  the  Greet^-^kank;  varie- 
ties of  the  Sandpiper,  the  Oodwt,  the  i2«/,  the  Wood- 
cockf  the  Snipe  in  its  varieties,  and  the  /6u,  enrich  these 
numbers,  which  conclude  the  second  volume  of  this  ele- 
gant work. 

Griffin's  Scibntipic  Miscellany.  Parts  VI.  and 
VII. 

Standard  American  Literature  : — ^  life  and  Times 
of  Cranmer."  By  the  author  of  ^  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Luther." 

Tyas'  Shakspeare.    Part  XXIV.    Am  You  Like  It. 

History  of  Napoleon.    Part  XXVIII. 

M'Culloch's  Geographical  and  Statistical  Diction- 
ary.— Part  XI.  brings  us  to  Nepaul.  The  Part  com- 
prehends Mexico f  Maneheder,  &c.  We  have  more  and 
more  to  praise  the  compendious-fulness — ^if  we  may  use 
the  phrase — and  the  accuracy  of  this  most  nsefiil  woHl 

Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspeare.  Part  XXXIII. 
TroUui  and  Creteida, 

Governesses  ;  or,  Modern  Education.  By  Madame 
B.  Riofrey.  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.— This  is  a  series 
of  essays  in  French,  English,  and  Italian,  of  which  the 
Numbers  already  published  are  mainly  on  physical  edu- 
cation, and  written  in  part  by  the  husband  of  the  edi- 
tress, who  is  a  medical  man.  The  work,  though  assum- 
ing a  definite  character,  is  somewhat  vague  and  discur- 
sive ;  but  it  contains  many  just  if  occasionally  common- 
place observations,  both  on  the  physical  and  moral  train- 
ing of  children.  It  may  be  found  useful  in  education  as 
an  exercise  in  modem  languages. 

Philosophic  Nuts.    No.  VI. 

History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  By  Ed- 
ward Thornton,  Esq.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

Lb  Keux's  Memorials  of  Cambridge.  Parts  XIV. 
and  XV. 

Brande*s  Dictionary  of  Science  and  Literature. 
PartV. 

Mrs.  Elus'  ^Family  Scenes;  or.  How  to  Make 
Home  Happy."  Part  IV. — This  is  the  commencement 
of  a  new  tale,  which  promises  to  be  of  a  more  exciting 
character  than  the  first  story  of  the  series.  The  moral 
is  still  Temperance,  but  in  feelings  and  pamons  as  well 
as  in  the  use  of  wine. 

The  Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  SaENcs:— 
VegeUMe  Physiology. — We  do  not  much  heed  the  blaxon 
— The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Popular  Inetruction — 
which  is  affixed  to  this  work,  nor  any  blazon  of  the 
sort ;  but  we  regard  the  treatise  on  its  own  merits  as  a 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  usefhl  one,  though  it  had  only 
been  published  by  **  All  the  booksellers." 

PAMPHLETS. 

Nine  Year^  Residence,  and  a  Nine  MonXhi  Tour 

on  Foot,  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pern- 

sylvania.     For  the  Use  of  Labourers,  Farmers, 

and  ^Emigrants.    By  Thomas  Dudgeon. 

This  little  work  (cost  only  a  few  pence,)  written  by  a 
practical  fiirmer,  contains  much  that  will  be  found  as  use- 
fVil  to  emigrants,  and  curious  to  the  general  reader, 
as  many  works  of  twenty  times  the  price  and  pretension. 
Were  it  not  so  accessible  ftrom  the  low  price,  we  sbenld 
quote  liberally  from  it. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

Aftkr  a  protracted  debate,  a  diTision  took  place  on 
the  fbarth  June,  on  a  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  **  no 
roniidence  "  in  Ministers,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  one — 312  to  311.  This  rote  rendered  either  the  re- 
signation of  Ministers  or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  in- 
evitable ;  and  the  latter  step  haying  been  resolved  on. 
Lord  John  Rnssell  announced  on  the  serenth,  that  the 
discossion  on  the  Com  Laws  was  to  be  postponed  till 
next  session — ^that  is,  till  next  Parliament;  and  the 
Honse  has  been  occupied,  since  that  period,  in  getting 
through  business  which  could  not  be  delayed.  The 
great  body  of  the  Members  immediately  left  London  to 
canrass  their  constituents,  so  that  barely  a  quorum  of 
the  House  was  left ;  and  on  Mr.  Scholefield's  important 
motion  on  the  commercial  and  popular  distress,  of  which 
he  drew  a  most  appalling  picture,  the  Honse  was  counted 
ODt  daring  the  debate,  only  twenty-four  Members  being 
present.  The  present  Session  has  terminated,  as  so 
many  others  hare  done  before  it,  without  a  single  useful 
measore  having  been  carried.  In  as  far  as  Scotland  is 
concerned,  there  might  as  well  be  no  legislature  at  all. 
For  seyenl  years,  not  only  have  all  attempts  to  im- 
prove her  legislation  and  institutions  been  abandoned  by 
Ministers,  but  a  systematic  opposition  against  all  who 
propose  any  alteration,  be  it  good  or  bad,  has  been  stead- 
&stly  maintained. 

Corn  Law  SCeetinos  have  been  held  in  almost  every 
town  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  general  feeling  ap- 
peals to  be  to  accept  the  proposed  Glovemment  measure 
as  an  instalment,  but  by  no  means  to  give  up  agitating 
for  total  repeal.  The  Chartists,  in  some  few  instances, 
cneceeded  in  throwing  the  meetings  into  confusion,  but 
in  general  they  were  defeated.  We  had  some  fear 
that,  in  Ireland,  any  proposal  to  reduce  the  Com  duties 
would  be  unpopalar,  lest  the  reduction  should  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  in  foreign  com  to  compete  with  Irish 
in  the  British  nuurkets ;  but  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
proposed  measure  has  been  at  least  as  well  received  in 
Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain.  As  an  instance,  we  may 
qnote  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  Belfast  on 
the  second  June.  A  very  large  number  of  wealthy 
landowners  were  present,  and  they  all  expressed  a  wish 
for  a  change  in  the  present  Com  Laws,  and  most  of 
them  were  in  favour  of  abolition.  The  following  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawfiird,  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor,  were  loudly  cheered : — *^  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  those  who  wilfully  raise  the  prices  of  human  food 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  guilty,  if  not  of  actual  murder, 
at  least  of  being  its  abettors.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
i^Qpport  the  principle  which  imposes  any  duty  whatever 
on  com.  I  cannot  even  admit  the  principle  of  a  fixed 
doty.  While  I  am  ready  to  go  along  with  Ministers  in 
their  present  proposition,  because  I  am  convinced  it 
would  be  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  good,  / 
ri//  neter  give  up  my  ddiberaU  coHvictiofi,  that  the  (tboH- 
tion  of  all  duty  on  earn  should  be  demanded. 

Thb  Petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  up  to 
the  fourth  June,  were  : — for  repeal,  2940 ;  signatures, 
860,492 :  against,  1327 ;  signatures,  80,336.  For  pro- 
posed measure,  78 ;  signatures,  33,236:  against,  1394; 
number  of  signatures  not  mentioned. 

New  Election. — The  whole  country  is  in  a  stir  about 
the  coming  election :  but  although  both  parties  express 
great  confidence  of  obtaining  an  accession  of  strength, 
no  opinion  can  as  yet  be  formed  on  the  subject.  In  as 
far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
relative  strength  of  parties  will  undergo  much  change. 
Many  believe  that  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  the 
declaration  regarding  the  alteration  of  the  Com  Laws 
will  do  the  Whigs  harm,  not  only  in  the  counties,  but  in 
the  small  towns  which  are  dependent  on  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry  and  farmers.  Wc  have  great  hopes  that  the 
gain  to  the  liberal  party  will  be  more  than  equal  to  the 


losses.  The  people  are  becoming  aware  how  much  their 
own  interests  are  involved  in  the  contest.  But  it  is 
needless  to  speculate  on  such  a  subject,  as  a  few  weeks 
will  show  how  the  fact  stands. 

Penny  Postage. — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  this 
bold  and  beneficial  measure  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
complete  success.  It  appears  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill  to  the  Statistical  Society,  that  the  num- 
ber of  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  week  ending  22d  March,  1840,  was  3,070,000,  and 
in  the  corresponding  week  in  1841,  3,700,000;  the  in- 
crease being  630,000,  or  21  per  cent.  Comparing  the 
numbers  with  a  corresponding  week  before  the  reduction 
of  postage,  the  total  increase  is  140  per  cent.  The  plan 
of  prepajrment  has  been  almost  universally  adopted :  the 
unpaid  forming  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  General  Post  Office  in  November  last. 

The  Pbopo«ed  Corn  Duties. — Lord  John  Russell's  an- 
nouncement, that  he  proposed  to  make  a  great  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  grain  and  sugar,  and  generally  to  intro- 
duce a  more  liberal  commercial  system,  has  given  us  much 
satisfaction.  We  have  always  advocated  a  complete 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  duties  on  all  kinds  of  food ; 
but  as  there  is  no  prospect  at  present  of  obtaining  such  a 
repeal,  we  hope  that  all  the  friends  of  free  trade  wiU  agree 
to  take  Lord  John  Russell's  reductions  as  an  instalment. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  which  we  anticipate  from 
the  reduction  (in  as  fiur  as  the  com-duties  are  concerned 
— ^we  ought  rather  to  say  alteration)  is— that  it  will 
convince  the  monopolists  in  grain  at  least,  that  they  have 
not  so  great  an  interest  as  they  imagined  in  maintaining 
the  exclusive  system  ;  and  that  whUe  it  is  highly  iig'u- 
rious  to  the  people,  it  is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the 
landed  interest  itself,  even  at  present,  and  would  ere 
long  involve  it  along  with  the  other  classes  in  one  com- 
mon rain.  Agriculture  oannot  long  flourish  if  trade 
decay;  for  where  there  are  few  manufactures  and  little 
wages,  there  can  be  no  great  consnmpt  of  agricultural 
produce.  The  non^agricultural  classes  of  this  country 
now  exceed  by  three  to  one  the  agricultural;  and  it  is 
nothing  but  fatuity  or  madness  for  tiie  landed  interest  to 
atteihpt  to  ruin  not  only  their  best,  but  their  only  cus- 
tomers. Our  landowners  ought  to  consider  that  tbey 
are  placed  in  a  difibrent  situation  from  the  landowners 
of  every  other  country.  The  latter  are  not  dependent 
for  a  market  solely  on  their  own  consumers,  but  have 
always  a  foreign  consumption  to  a  laiger  or  smaller  ex- 
tent to  look  to.  The  landed  interest  are  fond  of  repre- 
senting that  grain  can  be  had  on  the  coniinent  for  little 
or  nothing;  but  they  ought  to  recollect,  that  before  they 
can  export  any,  they  must  submit  to  a  reduction  of  lOs. 
a  quarter  below  the  continental  prices ;  for  that  is  the 
sum  which  would  be  required  for  freight,  insurance,  &c. 
They  have  therefore  a  greater  interest  than  any  other 
class,  in  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures.  The  mer- 
chant, manufacturer,  or  tradesman,  may  export  his  skill 
and  capital,  the  professional  man  his  knowledge  and  ta- 
lents to  foreign  countries;  but  what  can  the  Umdowner 
do ! — what  can  he  export  t--not  his  land,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble ;  nor  his  skill,  for  he  has  none,  at  least  none  available 
abroad.  He  is  like  the  bondsman  of  the  low  ages,  ad' 
ieriptu$  glebai,  and  must  prosper  or  decay  on  the  soil  on 
which  he  has  been  bora. 

But  to  return  to  the  proposed  duties.  Instead  of  af- 
fording less  protection,  as  it  is  called,  than  the  present 
sliding  scale,  we  believe  they  will  have  precisely  the 
opposite  effect.  To  look  merely  at  the  sliding  scale  is 
all  very  well.  If  prices  could  be  regulated  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  price  of  wheat  would  never  have  been 
under  62s.  or  63s. ;  for  a  duty  of  £1,  4s.  8d.  is  imposed, 
when  the  average  price  is  62s.,  and  increases  by  a  shil- 
ling as  the  price  falls  a  shilling.  But  what  has  happen- 
ed in  pnuStioe  t  Why,  great  quantities  of  foreign  wheat 
have  been  entered  for  home  consumption  at  Is.  6d.  a 
quarter  of  duty ;  and  the  market  has  often  beeu  so  glut- 
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ted  by  the  whole  foreign  grain  in  bond  being  thrown  on 
it  at  onoe,  as  not  to  recover  its  elasticity  for  many  months 
afterwards.  We  shall  take  the  first  instance  that  occurs 
to  show  the  a^iculturists  how  the  sliding  scale  has 
wrought  for  them.  The  crop  in  the  year  1830  was  a  full 
average,  and  in  the  year  1831  nearly  an  average  orop. 
The  average  price  for  wheat  for  the  whole  first  year  was 
64s.  dd.,  for  the  second  668. 4d.,  mean  658.  dd. ;  and  the 
duty  by  the  sliding  scale  ought  to  have  been  £1,  Is.  8d., 
yet  it  appears  from  the  parliamentary  return.  No.  46  of 
1831,  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  entered  forborne 
consumption  fh>m  1st  January  1880  to  30th  June  1831 
— a  year  and  a  half,  was  no  less  than  2,576,785  quarters 
whidi  paid  a  duty  of  £732,256,  or  only  5s.  8d.  a  quar- 
ter, instead  of  £1,  Is.  8d.,  as  it  would  have  done  had  the 
average  prioe  of  the  whole  eighteen  months  been  applied, 
instei^  of  the  average  of  the  particular  six  weeks  at 
which  the  wheat  was  taken  out  of  bond.  To  show 
fturther  how  pernicious  to  the  fkrmer  is  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  above  return  gives  the  following  proof:  Above 
a  million  of  quarters  (1,231)595)  were  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  the  single  month  of  September  1830,  al- 
though the  crop  was  a  fUU  average.  What  a  deadening 
effect  such  a  quantity — ^being  above  a  month's  consumpt 
— ^must  have  [had  on  the  markets  during  the  whole 
winter,  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  any  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted witii  trade.  And  what  was  the  duty  paid  by 
the  million  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  entered  in  September 
18301  Only  £213,569  in  all,  or  ds.  5id.  per  quarter  1 
There  can  be  little  doubt  therefore,  that  had  the  propos- 
ed duty  of  8s.  been  in  force  in  18S0>-1831,  the  agricul- 
turist would  have  been  more  efbotually  protected  than 
he  was  by  the  existing  law.  Another  great  evil  of  the 
present  ^stem^  In  as  fitf  m  regards  the  British  ^nner, 


may  also  be  pointed  out.  It  directs  speculation  almost 
entirely  to  foreign  grain,  for  the  speculator  looks  to  gain 
not  only  from  a  rise  in  the  price,  but  to  a  fall  in  the 
duty ;  whereas  in  purchasing  British  grain,  he  can  ob- 
tain a  profit  from  the  former  cause  only.  Add  to  this  the 
effect  which  immense  quantities  of  foreign  grain  lying  in 
bond,  ready  to  come  forth  whenever  the  duty  falls,  has 
in  depressing  the  markets,  or  at  least,  in  preventing  them 
from  rising,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  see  how  injurious  even  to 
the  agriculturalists  is  the  existing  law.  We  say  nothing 
as  to  the  fraudulent  manner  in  which  the  averages  are 
struck,  for  that  has  been  long  apparent  to  any  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  subject ;  and  the  means  by  which 
the  frtkVid  is  effected,  is  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  a  person 
of  practical  experience  in  an  article  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  this  magazine. 

The  duties  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Wheat, 88.       per  quarter. 

Rye,  Pease  and  Beans,... .5s. 

Barley, 48.  6d. 

Oats, 3s.  4d. 

Now  let  us  endeavour  to  estimate  what  protection  these 
duties  will  give  to  the  landovmer,  and  what  burden  it 
will  continue  to  entail  on  every  other  class,  the  fanner 
not  excepted.  The  following  Table  is  founded  on  the 
estimates  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  Mr.  Western,  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
and  Mr.  M'Culloch,  with  the  necessary  alterations  for  in- 
crease of  the  population  and  change  of  their  habits; 
much  more  wheat  being  consumed  by  the  lower  classes 
at  present  than  in  1812,  when  the  classification  and  esti- 
mate were  first  made.  We  assume  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  at  present  twenty-seveu 
millions.    Seed  is  not  included  in  the  Table. 


Speoies  of  Graln« 

FopuUtion. 

RaU 

Consumed  by 
Man, 

Consumed  by 
AnimidB,  and 

in  BeNBf, 

Spirits,  and 

ManufiM^tures. 

Total 
Quarters. 

Propos- 
ed 
Duty. 

Protection  to 

the 

Landowner, 

andTaxontiw 

Public. 

1 

Wheat 

14,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,500,000 
1,500,000 

Or. 

1 

I' 

Quarters. 
14,000,000 

3,750,000 
17,000,000 

1,875,000 

Quarters. 

500,000 

8,875,000 

13,000,000 

2,000,000 

14,500,000 

12,625,000 

30,000,000 

8,875,000 

s.   d» 
8    0 

4  6 
3    4 

5  0 

£ 

5,800,000 

2^40,625 

5,000,000 

968,750 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye,  Beans  and  Pease 

27,000,000 

36,625,000 

24,375,000 

61,000,000 

14,609,375 

So  that,  with  the  proposed  duties,  the  landowner  would 
have  a  PRoncnoN  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  FOim- 
TBKN  MiiiLiONS,  while  the  other  classes  would  have  a 
BURDEN  to  be«r  of  the  same  amount  on  the  single  article 
of  grain;  while  the  former  still  retain  thf  exelunw 
monopoiy  of  supplying  ns  with  animal  food,  and  very 
efficient  restrictions  on  the  import  of  other  food, — such 
as  cheese,  butter,  &o.  We  hkve  not  taken  into  account, 
as  we  well  might  have  done,  the  freight,  insurance, 
&c.,  of  the  foreign  grain,  say  from  8s.  to  12s.  a  quarter; 
though  this  is  unquestionably  as  great  a  protection 
to  the  British  landowner,  as  an  additional  duty  of  equal 
amount.  The  proposed  duties  will  press  heavily  on  the 
country,  and  are  a  gross  injustice ;  stiU  we  think  they 
ought  to  be  accepted.  This  is  the  first  time  since  the 
oarly  days  of  Pitt,  that  any  minister  in  this  country  has 
even  professed  a  liberal  commercial  policy.  The  move 
is  no  doubt  a  small  one,  but  it  is  in  the  right  direction, 
and  if  not  cordially  received,  it  will  frimish  a  pretence  to 
future  ministers,  be  they  Whig  or  Tory,  to  adhere  to  the 
exclusive  system.  It  is  the  flnt  blow  at  monopoly  which 
has  been  struck  in  our  time;  and  it  would  be  infatuation 
in  the  friends  of  free  trade  not  to  give  every  aid  in  their 
power  to  render  it  efRictual. 


SCOTLAND. 

The  General  Assbhblt. — The  proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly  this  year  have  astonished  every  per- 
son, except  the  fanatical  supporters  of  the  Non-intrusion 


party,  who  iCre  neither  remarkable  for  their  numben 
nor  infinence.  Among  the  Scotch  nobility  they  can  only 
count  two ;  of  landed  proprietors  not  above  half-a-dozen; 
and  the  remainder  consists  of  ministers  and  elders,  more 
remarkable  for  zeal  and  a  desire  to  make  themselves 
conspicuous,  at  any  hazard,  than  for  any  other  qualifica- 
tion. In  deposing  the  ministers  of  Strathbogie  and  Mr. 
Edwards  for  obeying  the  law,  the  Assembly  has  ex- 
hausted its  power,  (ifor  we  presume  excommunication, 
deprived  as  it  is  now  of  all  civil  effects,  will  hardly  be 
resorted  to,)  and  it  must  be  sufficiently  provoking  to  tbe 
clergy  to  have  it  exposed  so  completely,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  how  small  that  power  is.  At  the  very  pro- 
nouncing of  the  sentence  of  deposition,  the  minority— al- 
most to  a  man — declared  they  would  disregard  tbe  sen- 
tence, and  continue  in  ministerial  communion  with  the 
deposed  ministers ;  and  some  of  the  most  influential  mo- 
derates have  been  preaching'ln  the  pulpit^of  the  deposed 
ministers,  while  the  services  of  their  chui^  have  been 
going  on  as  usual.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that, 
though  the  General  Assembly  may  depose,  they  cannot 
deprive  the  clergymen  of  their  churches,  manses,  or 
stipends.  That  can  be  done  only  by  the  civil  courts ;  so 
that  the  sentence  of  deposition,  so  long  threatened,  turns 
out  a  very  innocent  matter.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
vre  do  not  think  that  the  inherent  powers  of  tbe  Court 
of  Session,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  kingdom  to  con- 
trol all  other  judicatories,  was  sufficiently  illustrated. 
It  was  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  Exchequer bein^r 
a  supreme  court,  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  Court  of 
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SefldoB.    By  the  Treftty  of  UnioA,  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer hae  the  ezcliuiye  privilege  of  passing  signatures ; 
yet  in  the  case  of  Dioksou  in  1815,  and  Tatnal  in  1827^ 
the  Court  interdicted  the  passing  of  signatures  in  Ex- 
chequer.   Although  the  Ezohequer,  also,  is  essentially 
the  Queen's  Revenue  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Session 
has  unquestionahly  no  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  reve- 
nue, the  latter  Court  has  repeatedly  set  aside  the  sen- 
tences of  Excise  Courts^  on  the  ground  of  irregularity  or 
excess  of  jurisdiction.    To  come  nearer  to  the  matter  in 
hand.    At  common  law,  as  well  as  hy  the  act  43d 
Geo.  III.,  the  superintendence  of  schools  is  committed 
to  the  clergy,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Preshytery  is  de- 
clared ''to  he  final,  without  appeal  to,  or  review  hy,  any 
court,  eivU  or  ecclesiastical."    Yet,  in  the  cases  of  Cors- 
torphine  in  1812,  Kilherry  in  1825,  and  Ross  in  1826, 
the  Court  reviewed  and  overturned  the  decisions  of 
Presbyteries  regarding  schoolmasters.    In  the  two  last 
cases  sentences  of  deposition  had  been  pronounced,  and 
these  were  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  irregularity.    In 
the  first  case,  the  Lord  President  expressly  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  the  Court  of  Session  over  the  General  As- 
sembly— so  that  it  is  no  new  pretension — remarking — 
"  It  is  saying  nothing  to  argue  that  the  remedy  is  to  apply 
to  the  General  Assembly.    The  Court  of  Session  would 
have  the  ultimate  control,  after  all,  supposing  the  As- 
sembly to  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery,    Sir 
George  Mackenade  mentions  that  the  Court  have  over- 
turned the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly,  when 
they  usurped  powers  not  belonging  to  them."    What 
the  Assembly  will  do  next,  no  one  is  able  to  coi\jecture. 
If  the  Non-intrusion  party  act  with  anything  like  con- 
sistency, they  naust  continue  to  depose  their  opponents 
for  obeying  the  law  of  the  land,  till  uiey  have  stripped  the 
whole  moderate  party  of  the  character  of  ministers ;  for 
cases  must  occur  every  week  which  will  render  the  clergy 
amenable  either  to  the  censures  of  the  Church  courts  or  to 
the  punishment  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  assumption  that 
the  K^k  is  not  only  superior  to  the  courts  oi  law,  but 
eren  to  the  legislature,  (for  to  such  a  length  do  the  Non- 
intrusion party  go,)  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  when  it  is 
considered  how  often  the  legislature  has  altered  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country  without  once  consulting  the  clergy. 
In  1560,  the  Catholic  reUgion  was  abolished;  in  1572, 
Episcopacy,  hy  archbishops  and  bishops,  was  established ; 
in  1592,  Presbyterian  Church  government  was  organized 
much  in  its  present  state ;  in  1 606,  Episcopacy  was  restored 
in  full  vigour ;  Presbytery  was  again  estahlished  in  1638, 
Episcopacy  in    1662,  and,  finally,  Presbyterianism  in 
1690.  What  is  it,  in  truth,  that  gives  efficacy  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  itself,  except  its  ratification  hy  Par- 
liament, or,  in  other  words,  because  it  is  part  of  our  statute 
law{    There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  legislature  Arom 
again  changing  the  estSi>lished  religion  to  Episcopacy, 
or  even  to  Popery,  except  the  Treaty  of  Union  ;and  that 
treaty  has  already  been  violated  in  so  many  respects, 
that  a  great  part  of  it  has  been  repealed,  so  tihat  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  to  he  any  effectual  barrier  in  the 
way  of  a  change.   The  supremacy  of  the  Church  appears 
but  in  an  indifibrent  light  when  it  is  considered  that 
she  dares  not  venture  to  proceed  to  business  without  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  is  sent 
not  to  preside,  but  simply  to  watch  that  the  proceed- 
ings, are  not  contrary  to  law.    During  the  last  century, 
the  Commissioner  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  dis- 
solve the  Assembly  before  the  proceedings  were  over, 
and  they  prudently  submitted  to  tne  dissolution.    Again, 
in  the  years  1746  and   1760,  when   by  accident  the 
King's  Commission  had  not  arrived  at  the  time  fixed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the  Assembly  met  and  chose 
their  Moderator,  andsettled  the  order  of  takingupbusiness, 
but  they  did  not  dare  actually  to  proceed  to  business  till 
the  Commissioner  arrived.   It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  As- 
semblies of  last  century  at  least,  did  not  consider  them- 
selves 80  independent  as  those  of  the  present  affect  to 
be.    As  matters  cannot  continue  on  their  present  foot- 
ing, something  must  be  done ;  and  we  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing measure  : — Repeal  the  Veto  Act  by  statute,  and 
abolish  the  General  Assembly  itself  as  at  present  con- 
stituted.   All  great  assemblies  of  clergymen  have  been 


found  a  nuisance,  and  have  been  diseontinued  in  every 
State  except  Scotland.  Since  the  Council  of  Trent,  no 
general  meeting  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has  been  held  ; 
and  it  was  long  ago  found  necessary  to  discontinue  hold- 
ing the  Convoeation  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
constitution  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  besides,  is  not  at 
all  fitted  for  the  duties  it  has  to  perform.  These  duties 
are  principally  judicial.  The  Assembly  cannot  dis- 
cuss any  of  the  dogmas  of  religion;  it  cannot  alter 
one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  for 
these  are  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  its  whole 
legiidative  fimctions  are  confined  to  matters  of  dis- 
cipline or  forms  of  process,  and  extend  little,  if  at  all, 
beyond  tiie  powers  inherent  in  every  Supreme  Court  to 
regulate  the  manner  and  form  of  conducting  business 
before  it.  An  Assembly,  consisting  of  about  400  mem- 
bers, nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  laymen,  vrithout  either 
theologieal  or  legal  education,  is  utterly  unfit  to  act  ae 
a  court  of  justice,  and  still  less  (were  it  competent)  to 
discuss  abstruse  points  of  Theology.  We  say,  therefbre, 
abolish  this  heterogeneous  assemblage,  and  let  four  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  clergy  be  appointed  as  a  per- 
manent tribunal,  sitting  at  stated  periods,  to  whom  all 
the  appeals  and  references  from  the  inferior  judica- 
tories may  be  submitted,  and  decided  in  the  last  resort; 
and  we  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  proposed  court  exercis- 
ing every  other  function  at  present  possessed  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  Nothing  can  be  more  indecorous,  nor  more 
hurtful  to  the  interests  of  Religion,  than  to  see  judicial 
ftmctions  of  the  gravest  character  exercised  as  they  now 
are  by  the  Genend  Assembly.  Figure  the  judges  in  any 
court  cheering  and  hooting  each  other,  wlule  the  mode- 
rator has  the  utmost  difficulty  in  maintaining  order, — 
the  same  parties  at  once  prosecutors  and  judges, — false 
votes  continually  given^ — or  at  least  continually  taken 
dovm,  from  the  confusion  which  prevails, — the  clerk,  to 
whom,  as  an  impartial  person,  is  intrusted  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  minutes  and  sentences  of  the  Assembly,  get- 
ting up  in  his  pl^-ce  at  the  table  and  taking  an  eager  part 
in  the  debate,  and  all  the  other  sorts  of  anomiJies  for 
which  the  General  Assembly  is  so  remarkable.  Can  the 
sentences  of  a  tribunal  whose  business  is  so  conducted, 
command  attention  or  respect  f 

Th£  Non-imtrusion  Ministebs  ought  to  keep  ia  view 
that  if  they  were  to  succeed  in  establishing  their  system, 
it  cannot  possibly  remain  exactly  at  the  place  at  which 
they  wish  it  to  stop.  If  ''  unacceptable"  ministers  are 
not  to  be  intruded  on  a  congregation,  it  seems  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  ministers  who,q/^  their  appoint- 
ment^ render  themselves  ^unacceptable,"  must  subject 
themselves  to  an  equivalent  ordeal — that  of  dismissal — 
at  the  instance  of  the  miJe  heads  of  families,  when  they 
see  reason  to  change  that  opinion  of  the  minister,  on  full 
experience,  which  they  formed  of  the  presentee,  without 
an  adequate  trial.  To  make  a  minister  efficient,  this 
appears  to  be  at  least  equally  essential  as  the  operation  of 
ihe  Veto  Act.  Now,  unless  we  are  greatly  misinformed, 
the  majority  of  the  congregations  of  the  leadmg  Non- 
intrusion ministers  are  so  much  disgusted  vrith  their 
proceedings  that,  if  these  ministers  stood  at  this  moment 
for  their  suffrages  aa  presentees,  they  would  assuredly 
be  vetoed  by  great  majorities;  and,  if  this  be  the  fkct, 
is  it  fair  or  decent  that  these  clergymen,  merely  because 
they  have  once  been  installed  in  office,  should,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  persist  in  tntrudtn^/ themselves  on  a  reluc- 
tant congregation !  If  these  ministers  have  any  prin- 
ciple, they  ought,  before  proceeding  farther  in  their  in- 
sane career,  to  give  their  parishioners  the  opportunity 
of  now  expressing  whether  they  are  ^  acceptable"  or  not, 
their  parUhionen  not  having  hitherto  had  that  opportu- 
nity; for  those  to  whom  we  allude  have  been  ordained 
before  the  Veto  Act  came  into  operation. 


TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

It  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  returns  that,  not- 
withstanding the  constant  complaints  of  stagnation  of 
trade,  the  business  of  the  country  is  rapidly  increasing. 
If,  for  example,  we  refer  to  the  amount  of  customs  col- 
lected at  our  principal  ports,  during  the  three  years 
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IB37, 1838,  and  1839,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  this  fact 
Thas,  Leitii  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  £50,000, 
£525,403,  £511,970,  £573,686.  GUufgow,  £394,152, 
£403,905,  £468,975.  Greenock, however,  shows  a  consi- 
derable falling  off,  no  doabt  from  the  circumstance  that 
many  ships  which  formerly  delivered  their  cargoes  at 
Greenock,  are  now  enabled,  owing  to  the  deepening  of 
the  Clyde,  to  carry  them  to  Glasgow.  The  custom  duties 
collected  at  Greenock  in  the  three  years  above-mention- 
ed, respectively,  were  £380,704,  £417,673,  £315,084. 
There  is,  probably  owing  to  a  similar  reason,  a  decrease 
at  Port-Glasgow,  £94,161,  £102,830,  £68,046.  Aber- 
deen, £65,330,  £66,252,  £71,832.  Dundee,  £67yl29, 
£66,135,  £66^76.  The  increase  at  Perth  has  been 
remarkable,  £8,760,  £11,893,  £25,767.  The  net 
revenue  of  Scotland,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  Crown 
lands,  increased  from  £4,672,134  in  1837,  to  £4,952,460 
in  1839.  The  manu&cture  of  paper  has  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio  in  Scotland  than  any  other  manu&cture. 
In  1835, 10,672,596  lbs.  of  paper  of  the  first  and  second 
class  paid  the  duties  of  excise  ;  in  1838, 16,105,666  lbs. 
The  duty  paid  on  paper  in  1838,  was  £97,893 ;  in  1839, 
£119,442. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause — ^whether  it  be  the  Com 
Laws,  the  state  of  the  currency,  or  the  oppressiveness  of 
taxation,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  and  is  admitted  by  men 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  that  the  distress  among 
the  manufacturing  classes  is  at  this  moment,  and  has 
been  for  upwards  of  a  year  past,  excessive,  and  if  equal- 
ed, has  luurdly  or  ever  been  exceeded  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  In  all  the  manufacturing  towns,  hundreds 
of  houses  are  unoccupied,  and  thousands  of  operatives 
unemployed.  The  distress  has  even  reached  branches 
of  trade  which  oould  hardly  have  been  expected  to  be 
affected.  For  example — ^notwithstanding  the  great  de- 
mand for  iron,  occasioned  by  the  numerous  railways  in 
progress,  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  ftimaces  have  been 
blown  out  in  Staffordshire,  and  fifteen  in  Shropshire. 
The  numerous  operatives  employed  at  them  have  of  course 
been  reduced  to  great  distress,  though  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  find  work  for  them  at  the  ftimaces  stUl  in 
blast.  Commerce  is  equally  distressed  with  manufac- 
tures. The  exportation  of  goods  has  fallen  off  in  an  un- 
precedented degree ;  and  although  the  first  and  best  half 
of  the  year  has  now  passed,  there  are  few  merchants  or 
manu&cturers  indeed  who  can  say  they  have  done  more 
than  paid  their  current  expenses,  while  the  great  ma- 
jority have  been  carrying  on  a  losing  trade  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  better  times,  of  which  not^  even  the  dawn 
has  made  its  appearance.  The  necessity  of  a  more  lib- 
eral commercial  policy  has  forced  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  all  parties ;  for  by  no  other  means  than  by  a  pro- 
perty and  income  tax,  or  by  laying  duties  on  the  import  of 
foreign  products,  now  practically  excluded  from  our 
markets,  is  the  great  and  increasing  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  to  be  supplied.  Next  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Jjaws,  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar  would  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  Sugar  is  now  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  Ufe.  The  present  Gazette  price  of  West  India 
engar,  without  duty,  is  40s.  a  cwt.,  while  Manilla  sugar 
of  good  quality,  may  be  purchased  in  bond  in  London  for 
203.  a  cwt.  llie  quantity  consumed  being  about  four  mil- 
lions of  cwts.  annually,  four  millions  is  the  tax  which  we 
pay  yearly  on  the  single  article  of  sugar,  to  keep  up  the 
West  India  monopoly.  Lord  John  Russell  proposes  to 
retain  the  present  duty  on  British  colonial  sugar,  but  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  from  its  present  pro- 


hibitory rate  of  63s.  to  36s.,  so  that  the  West  Indians 
will  stUl  have  a  proUcHon  of  12s.  a  cwt.,  equivalent  to  a 
tax  of  above  two  millions  on  the  public.  Surely  this 
should  satisfy  them. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Up  to  the  first  week  of  June  the  grain  crops  of  all 
kinds  had  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  appearance,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop.    Bat 
since  that  period,  the  long-continued  drought,  accom- 
panied,  occasionally,  with  cold   east   winds,  greatly 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  country ;  and  although  the 
yield  may  still  be  abundant,  the  bulk  must  be  greatly 
under  an  average.    In  Elast-Lothian  there  has  not  been 
so  dry  a  year  since  1826,  and  the  county  has,  in  many 
places,  already  assumed  the  parched  aspect  it  bore  in 
that  year.    The  hay  crop  may  be  considered  a  complete 
failure;  for,  in  addition  to  the  loss  arising fh>m  the  short- 
ness and  scantiness  of  the  rye  grass,  clover  ia  almost 
everywhere  wanting.    Indeed  it  seems  to  be  useless  to 
persevere  any  longer  in  sowing  red  clover,  for  on  all  soils 
on  which  it  has  been  cultivated  for  a  length  of  time  it 
is  almost  in  vain  to  expect  even  a  fiur  crop.     Surely 
among  the  many  hundred  species  of  clovers  and  conge- 
nerous plants,  some  one  might  be  found  better  adapted 
for  long  cultivated  soils  than  the  red  clover.     As  wheat 
began  to  show  the  ear  about  the  15th  June  in  this 
neighbourhood,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  crop  will  tarn 
out  deficient,  unless  we  have,  within  a  few  days,  showers 
accompanied  with  warmth.    This  is  the  most  critical  sea- 
son for  that  crop,  and  its  quality  as  well  as  quantity  de- 
pend chiefiy  on  the  weather  between  the  middle  of  June 
and  the  middle  of  July.    In  many  districts,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  soil,  turnips  have  not  brairded,  but  they 
are  still  early  enough.    Where  the  seed  has  grown,  the 
braird  is  equal  and  promising.    We  have  heard  no  com- 
plaint of  the  fiy  as  yet.    Potatoes  have,  in  some  parts  of 
Fife  and  elsewhere  failed  and  have  been  replanted :  but 
the  failure  is  by  no  means  general.    Notwithstanding 
the  impending  reduction  on  tibe  import  duties  on  com, 
(for  a  reduction  is  now  inevitable,  come  who  may  into 
office,)  rents  are  increasing,  and  markets  have  not  de- 
clined.   On  the  contrary,  since  the  end  of  May  prices 
have  been  slowly  but  steadily  rising.    On  the   16th 
June  the  best  wheat  in  the  Edinbur^  market,  weigh- 
ing 66  lbs.  a  bushel,  brought  73s.,  and  the  average 
price  was  66s.  5d.  ;  barley,  weighing   58^,  brought 
37s.,  the  average  being  34s.  6d. ;  oats,  weighing  46 
lbs.,  brought  30s.,  the  average  26s.  2d.     The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  agriculturists,  notwithtanding 
the  vigorous  efforts  made  to  cajole  them,  are  &st  get- 
ting over  the  bugbear  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
They  are  now  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  entirely  a  land- 
lord's question,  and  that  the  repeal  would  do  good  and 
not  harm  to  the  fkrmers  as  a  body,  even  if  grain  fell  as 
much  in  price  as  has  been  anticipated  by  parties  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.    For  our  own  part,  for  reasons  we 
have  formerly  given  at  length,  we  do  not  expect  any 
great  inundation  of  cheap  com.  Over  the  whole  continent, 
not  only  population  to  consume  grain,  but  manufkctures 
which  will  enable  that  population  to  consume,   not 
only  a  larger  quantity  but  a  better  quality  of  grain — ^for 
example,' wheat  instead  of  rye — ^is  rapidly  increasing;  and 
we  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that,  in  friture  years,  the 
exportable  product  will  increase  to  any  great  extent, 
though  more  soil  be  brought  under  the  plon^,  and  a 
more  efficient  system  of  agriculture  be  adopted. 
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Thsrb  is  an  old  snatch  of  the  **  wisdom  of  our 
anoeaton"  which  says,  *^  when  things  are  at  the 
wont  thej  mend."  In  the  new  House  of  Commons 
things  must  be  at  extremity;  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell perfectly  satisfied  that  the  object  which  he 
had  80  much  at  heart  in  framing  the  Reform  Bill, 
—the  increase,  namely,  of  the  landed  influence  in 
the  House  of  Commons, — is  sufficiently  provided  for. 
If  there  were  any  doubts  on  the  subject  remaining 
on  his  mind,  the  results  of  the  election  will  surely 
have  removed  them.  Or  if  he  is  not  convinced,  let 
him  advise  with  Lord  Howick,  Lord  Morpeth,  Mr. 
Edward  John  Stanley,  and  Daniel  O'Connell. — 
But  the  time  is  past  for  upbraiding  and  recrimina- 
tion; and,  once  for  all,  it  is  enough,  that  of  the 
many  concurrent  causes,  whether  real  or  ingeni- 
onsly  devised  to  account  for  and  break  the  downfal 
of  the  Whigs,  no  one  has  been  half  so  instrumental 
as  their  own  timid,  trimming,  or  disingenuous  po- 
licy, and  the  secret  disinclination  of  some  of  them  to 
forward  the  cause  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  the 
champions.  Some  of  them  must  bitterly  regret  the 
fair  occasions  they  have  let  slip,  for  their  own  sakes, 
if  not  for  that  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  resolve, 
that  if  ever  they  again  have  power,  they  will  take 
Mraming  by  the  story  of  the  Persian  husband,  and 
kill  the  cat  the  first  night.  If  the  Whigs  had  done 
that  justice  to  the  people,  which  was  for  years  in 
their  power,  they  would  not  have  been  left  in  their 
present  plight  by  those  they  have  kept  unable  to 
aid  them,  however  willing  they  may  be. 

After  the  unexpectedly  narrow  majority  which 
they  obtained  on  the  accession  of  the  young  Queen, 
when  many  accidental  circumstances  combined  to 
recover  for  them  the  popularity  they  had  justly 
forfeited,  the  present  ddeat  need  have  taken  no  one 
by  surprise ;  and  yet  so  prone  are  mankind  to  hope, 
it  has  done  so.  To  certain  defeat  the  Liberal 
party  must  have  looked  forward,  but  not  for  re- 
verses so  decided  and  galling.  Wlien  every  allow- 
ance is  made,  it  b  with  the  bitterest  mortification 
that  Reformers  must  look  to  London,  Westminster, 
Leeds,  Hull,  and  Dublin.  For  the  counties  lost  there 
is  some  colour  of  reason,  in  the  ignorance  and  self- 
ishness of  the  landed  interest,  and  of  those  depend- 
ing on  it;  the  same  causes  extend  to  a  few  smaller 
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English  towns,  overborne  by  the  counties,  and  en- 
grossing, in  relation  to  their  population,  far  too  large 
a  share  of  the  representation.  But  how  shall  we, 
even  when  largely  allowing  for  venal  freemen,  and 
Tory  gold,  overlook  such  blighting  facts  as  the  loss 
of  Grote,  seemingly  without  a  regret,  or  an  attempt 
to  keep  him,  the  rejection  of  Hume,  without  whose 
presence  we  cannot  imagine  a  Parliament  complete — 
and  O'Connell,  baffled  in  the  capital  of  the  country 
for  which  he  has  done  so  much  ?  To  account  for  this 
amount  of  discomfiture  is  more  easy  than  to  par- 
don some  of  the  causes  to  which  it  is  owing.  The 
Liberal  party  was  not  prepared  for  reverses  so  sig- 
nal ;  nor  were  the  Tories  for  that  decided  victory 
which  has  come  to  them  enhanced  by  the  charm 
of  unexpectedness.  They  counted  upon  an  ovation 
and  they  have  obtained  a  triumph.  Will  it  be 
imagined  so  complete  as  at  once  to  raise  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  from  ^^a  practical  statesman,"  a  dexterous 
trimmer  between  nearly  balanced  parties,  into  an 
avowed  Tory?  Instant  symptoms  of  the  new  con- 
version of  Sir  Robert,  if  it  shall  come  at  all,  are  to 
be  wished  for.  They  would  save  a  world  of  time, 
which  may  be  spent  in  suspense  or  wordy  warfare, 
and  leave  the  ground  clear  for  the  immediate  trial 
of  the  strength  of  parties. 

In  defiance  of  many  discouraging  appearances, 
even  in  those  localities  where  better  things  might 
have  been  hoped  for,  we  will  never  believe  in  a  na- 
tional re-action  which  tends  to  Toryism ;  though 
the  falling  away  of  the  people  from  Whiggism  is 
an  obvious  fact  that  we  have  been  holding  out  in 
warning  to  the  Whigs  for  the  last  five  years. — The 
spread  of  Chartism  is  surely  no  proof  of  Tory  re- 
action ;  but  neither  is  that  sickly  apathy,  com- 
mencing in  disgust  and  terminating  in  indifference, 
which  has  for  several  years  pervaded  a  large  and 
valuable,  because  the  most  intelligent,  portion  of  the 
constituency.  But  if  alienated  from  the  Whigs, 
and  incapable  of  being  roused  by  their  tardy  pro- 
fessions of  better  things,  and  if  culpably  careless 
how  matters  went  between  the  rival  factions,  this 
class  of  electors  are  most  decidedly  hostile  to  Tory- 
ism. Where  parties  were  so  nearly  balanced,  as  the 
I'etums  of  the  greater  part  of  both  the  toAvn  and 

countv  elections  show  them  to  have  been,  even 
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this  small  flection,  generally  independent  voters,  but 
careless  of  late  about  registering,  and  indifierent 
about  voting  even  when  qualified,  may  have  caused 
the  scale  to  turn  the  wrong  way ;  but  this  is  no 
permanent  gain  to  Toryism.  From  a  much  larger 
class  of  every  constituency — ^those  who  ui^ntly 
required  protection  in  giving  a  conscientious  vote, 
and  who  have  seen  no  disposition  in  the  Whigs  to 
give  them  the  security  of  tiie  Ballot — ^farther  sacri- 
fices were  not  to  be  expected.  The  very  men  who 
required  those  voters  repeatedly  to  sacrifice  their  in- 
terests, and  to  entail  suffering  or  ruin  upon  their 
families,  would  not  wave  their  own  merely  specu- 
lative or  fanciful  objection  to  secret  voting,  because 
it  was  un-English !  Had  this  party  any  right  to 
expect  that  for  a  fifth  and  sixth  time  these  electors 
were  to  suffer  in  supporting  them?  Had  these 
electors  not  a  right  to  demand — ^^  Before  I  give 
you  another  vote  that  is  detrimental  to  my  interests, 
give  me  at  least  a  pledge  that  you  will  endeavour 
to  render  my  future  votes  harmless  to  my  family.*' 
This  large  class  of  voters  had  previously  done  too 
much,  and  sufi«red  too  much,  to  be  all  at  once 
moved  by  those  Free-Trade  professions,  which 
might  be  sincere,  but  which  were  put  forth  too 
tardily  to  ensure  any  immediate  practical  result. 
All  this,  besides  an  unusual  amount  of  intimi- 
dation, bribery,  cajolery,  and  the  employment 
of  every  sinister  influence,  must  have  told  in  the 
late  election;  but  this  no  more  shows  reaction 
to  Tory  principles,  than  does  the  backward  ripple 
on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  raised  by  the  passing 
breeze,  prove  that  the  under-current  is  setting 
towards  the  fountain-head,  instead  of  obeying  the 
great  law  of  gravitation,  and  flowing,  however 
sluggishly,  yet  ever  onward.  There  is,  however, 
one  species  of  reaction  evident,  though  it  is  not 
of  a  very  dangerous  kind.  It  is  most  conspi- 
cuous in  persons  of  placid  tempers  and  reflecting 
minds,  whose  prepossessions  are  not  towards  Tory- 
ism, but  towards  something  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  phrase,  we  may  term  Peelism.  They  had 
gradually  lost  confidence  in  the  Whigs;  they  have 
seen  their  downfal  without  any  emotion;  they 
looked  for  it,  and  were  fortified  against  it  by  in- 
difference. But  they  are  alarmed  at  the  evident 
financial  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  at  the  in- 
crease of  the  nondescript  parties  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Chartists;  and  they  have,  and  not 
without  reason,  a  belief  in  the  intelligence  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  the  wants  and 
temper  of  the  people ;  nay,  in  his  patriciitm,  if 
left  to  himself.  They  have,  in  shorty  right  or 
wrong,  faith  in  the  intellect  of  the  man ;  they  con- 
sider him  a  itatesmany  and  have  some  hope  from 
his  common  sense  and  **  practicability ;"  and,  in  as 
far  as  they  are  Reformers,  more  hope  from  those 
external  impulses  which  must  urge  onward  him  or 
any  Minister  who  shall  for  any  length  of  time  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  this  country.  Such  persons, 
and  they  are  a  growing,  though  never  likely  to  be 
a  large  body,  are  disposed  to  take  very  quietly,  the 
Whigs  knocking  out  their  brains  upon  the  wall  of 
their  own  raising,  "  and  to  give  Peel  a  fair  trial.** 
Is  the  Minister  of  the  Tories,  the  Minister  on  the 
sufferance  of  these  moderate  Reformers,  equal  to  the 


part  expected  from  hlml  Sir  Robert  Peel,  like  other 
men,  has  his  destiny  in  a  great  measure  in  his  own 
hands.  Has  he  the  firmness,  presuming  that  he 
wants  not  inclination,  to  act  upon  the  promptings 
of  his  own  cool  head;  to  be  really  the  dignified  min- 
ister of  the  country,  not  the  instrument  of  the 
Tories?  Has  he  the  courage,  in  the  strength  of 
wisdom  and  right,  to  set  himself  above  those  who 
hold  themselves  his  masters  and  patrons — ^him 
their  necessary,  but  half-distrusted,  and  half-de- 
spised tool?  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  even 
those  meditated  good  purposes  which  many  moderate 
Reformers  give  him  credit  for  entertaining.  He 
is  surrounded  with  difficulties;  but  his  greatest 
weakness  lies  within.  No  successor  of  Pitt,  Can- 
ning, Castlereagh,  or  Grey,  will  ever  again  slum- 
ber on  a  bed  of  roses ;  though,  thanks  to  a  philoso- 
phic temperament,  the  recumbency  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne has  been  nearly  one 

Long  night  of  revelry  and  ease. 

But  former  Tory  Ministers,  besides  living  in  easier 
times,  enjoyed,  if  not  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
yet  the  enthusiastic  support  of  their  own  powerful 
party,  and  the  favour  of  the  Court.  Peel  enjoys 
none  of  these  advantages.  He  is  the  Tory  Premier 
because  the  Tories  cannot  do  better.  They  have 
no  other  choice.  If  he  remain  long  in  place — 
and  we  do  not  pretend  to  calculate  the  duration  of 
life  in  the  young  Parliament — ^it  must  be  as  the 
Minister  of  the  Middle  Classes ;  of  that  respectable 
and  wealthy  party,  which,  if  some  of  them  have 
been  from  habit  or  accident  rather  Whiggish  in 
their  personal  predilections,  are  moderately  Con- 
servative in  their  general  polities ;  disliking  and 
dreading  anything  like  oiganic  change ;  seeking 
no  improvement  save  perhaps  in  the  fiscal  system, 
if  it,  shall  be  demonstrated  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  thoroughly  worn-out ;  not  averse  to  some 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  and, 
if  Dissenters,  desirous  of  the  abolition  or  mitigation 
of  church-rates.  It  is  likely  that  such  fiair-and-go- 
softly  Whigs,  having  long  given  their  confidence 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  because  he  was  not  a  dan- 
gerous Reformer,  but  stood  upon  Finality,  will 
not  long,  any  more  than  the  moderate  Tories,  with- 
hold their  trust  from  Sir  Robert  Peel.  This  respect- 
able and  wealthy  Middle  Class  party ;  the  ordinarv 
influences  of  every  existing  government  ;  the 
Church,  to  the  extent  of  supporting  the  Minister, 
however  the  man  may  be  distrusted ;  and  the  more 
enlightened  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  may  make 
the  future  Premier  formidable  to  his  opponents 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  we  care  to  think 
of.  It  were,  indeed,  if  put  according  to  Cocker,  a 
very  simple  question. — If  Lord  M^bonme's  go- 
vernment hobbled  on  for  four  years  with  a  bare 
majority  of  twenty,  how  long  will  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
work  with  one  of  eighty,  and  the  Peers  to  boot  ? 
The  answer  might  be,  until  the  newly  elected  Par- 
liament shall  die  a  natural  death.  But  no  snch 
duration  is  probable ;  though  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
is  mainly  indebted  to  Whig  backwardness  for  office, 
should  be  fiirther  indebted  to  them  for  continuance 
in  it — ^no  such  duration  is  possible,  if  they  are  now 
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ready  to  join  the  Radical  Members  in  driving  the 
wedge  which  must  uproot  him. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  character  and  tem- 
per erinced  bj  iJie  new  Opposition  in  its  very  first 
demonstrations.  There  may  be  no  want  of  a  hos- 
tile, nay  of  a  factious  spirit,  of  clever  Parliamen- 
tary tactics,  and  small  manoeuvres  dexterously 
executed.  But  this  will  go  but  a  short  length  with 
the  people,  who  must  have  something  more  sub- 
stantial to  excite  them,  and  enlist  their  feelings, 
hopes,  and  efforts  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition, 
than  Whig  party  triumph  or  Tory  party  de- 
feat. Frightening  the  new  government  with  Ire- 
land, worrying  them  on  their  foreign  policy,  and 
on  minor  affairs,  will  not  do,  without  coming  at 
once  manfully  forward  in  the  united  strength  of 
Opposition  with  those  great  measures  of  improve- 
ment in  the  electoral  system,  for  want  of  which 
they  have  themselves  fallen.  And  until  that  system 
is  purified,  every  Administration  must  fall  tlie  in- 
stant it  puts  forth  anything  which,  like  the  lost 
Budget,  may  savour  of  liberality,  or  ventures  to 
touch  the  most  minute  ramification  of  the  consoli- 
dated system  of  abuse. 

The  first  skirmishing  affairs  in  Parliament 
may  be  matter  of  curiosity  and  amusement ;  but 
until  the  temper  of  the  Opposition  be  plainly 
shown — and  that  must  take  some  time — and 
until  Peel's  vague  professions  have  been  put 
to  the  test  of  repeated  votes,  the  amount  of 
popular  opposition  which  the  Tory  Grovernment 
will  have  to  encounter,  cannot  be  known.  Specious 
generalities  and  vague  professions  may  serve  for  a 
time;  but  it  is  no  more  given  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
than  to  any  greater  man  to  serve  two  masters.  He 
must  speedily  take  his  stand  either  with  the  country, 
or  against  it ;  with  the  Monopolists  or  the  Anti- 
monopolists  ;  with  the  Orange  faction  or  with  the 
People  of  Ireland ;  with  those  who  would  carry 
out  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  whic^  have  just  been  so  clearly  demon- 
strated,—or  with  those  who  consider  that  failure  a 
final  measure.  But  the  unfortunate  Sir  Robert 
has  not  two,  but  three  masters  to  serve  :  he  has  the 
High  Tories — whom  their  assumed  victory  will  ren- 
der wilder  than  ever — alternately  to  soothe  and 
curb ;  he  has  the  moderate  Middle-Class  Conserva- 
tives— ^Whig  and  Tory — ^to  satisfy  in  their  reason- 
ahle  demands,  if  he  would  retain  their  confidence, 
which  is  his  strongest  bulwark ;  and,  he  has  the 
country— the  People— to  gain,  without  whose  favour, 
as  the  Whigs  have  experienced,  no  Administration 
can  long  stand.  The  hampered  position  of  Sir 
Robert  renders  it  next  to  impossible  that  he  should 
even  try  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people.  He  has 
not  the  power  to  offer  the  Reformers  an3rthing 
really  worth  their  acceptance,  however  well-dis- 
posed he  might  be.  Untaxed  food  ? — ^he  may  see 
the  measure  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
every  great  interest  in  the  country  as  it  is  just  in 
principle:  but  he  is  the  Premier  of  the  land- 
owners and  monopolists,  and  dare  at  best  attempt 
only  some  peddling  compromise,  which  will  please 
no  party,  and  serve  no  good  end.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment that  the  inefficiency  of  the  Reform  Bill  has 
been  glaringly  demonstrated,  he  takes  his  stand. 


saying,  **  There  shall  be  no  farther  improvement. 
This  is  your  own  chosen  instrument,  but  it  is  found 
suitable  to  our  purposes.  It  shall  not  be  changed/' 
And  it  is  certfdnly  with  a  better  grace  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  may  declare  for  finality  than  those  in 
whose  lips  that  doctrine  has  been  found.  The  de- 
nial of  what  is  so  urgently  required,  is,  however, 
in  effect  the  same  whencesoever  it  comes ;  and  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
really  want  to  have  their  food  heavily  taxed,  their 
industry  impeded,  their  trade  ruined,  and  their 
capital  wasted,  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert  that  they  are  anything  like  fairly  represented 
in  the  Parliament  just  chosen.  If  any  man  doubted 
whether  a  wider  electoral  basis,  and  an  improved 
system  of  voting, — ^whether,  in  brief,  extended  suf- 
frage and  the  ballot  were  required  to  give  the  people 
any  chance  of  being  fairly  represented,  he  must 
have  been  converted  by  tiie  scenes  we  have  just 
witnessed,  and  their  disheartening  results. 

But  a  new  Tory  reign  was  an  ordeal  which  Whig 
supineness  made  it  inevitable  that  the  country 
should  pass  through ;  and  if  necessary,  then  the 
sooner  the  better.  There  are,  it  would  appear,  a  few 
individuals  of  the  Whig  party,  who,  like  drowning 
men  catching  at  straws,  hope  that  all  is  not  lost, 
— that  Peel  is  not  yet  in  office, — ^that  the  effect  of 
another  election  may  be  tried.  No  sane  person  can 
wish  for  any  such  wild  experiment,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  at  this  juncture  would  be  a  yet 
larger  Tory  majority,  more  decided  symptoms  of 
the  alleged  reaction.  The  forlorn-hope  of  desperate 
small  placemen,  lying  through  disgraceful  expedi- 
ents, intrigues,  and  Court  favour,  is  not  worth 
attention.  The  liberal  party  had  the  ordeal  to 
pass;  and  again  we  say — ^the  sooner  the  better. 
If  true  to  themselves,  they  have  really  little  to 
fear  from  Tory  domination.  A  young  Ministry, 
composed  of  very  discordant  elements,  cannot  be 
all  at  once  dangerous.  It  must  feel  its  way.  The 
Whigs  were  for  their  first  two  Sessions  really 
active  reformers.  They  did  a  very  great  deal — ^ten 
times  more  than  has  ever  been  done  since ;  so 
much,  indeed,  that  some  of  iheta  thought  no- 
thing more  remained  to  be  done.  The  Tories  may 
also  come  out  with  their  good  measures,  or  their 
placebo;  and  what  we  most  fear  from  them  is  those 
Aa(^  measures,  whether  of  tariff  or  of  law  reform, 
which  may  serve  as  stop-gaps,  preventing  for  years 
the  carrying  of  good  whole  measures.  No  other 
kind  of  reform,  and  no  entire,  far-reaching  reform 
principle,  of  any  kind,  can  be  looked  for  during  the 
dynasty  of  Tory-ridden  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  as 
it  has  become  a  necessary  infliction,  it  should,  like 
all  other  evils,  be  made  the  best  of,  viewed  on  the 
brightest  side.  At  once  it  gives  us  a  powerful, 
and,  we  would  fain  hope,  a  united  Opposition ; 
united  not  alone  on  the  principle  to  which  the 
Whigs  more  immediately  owe  their  downfal,  but 
on  those  other  great  and  fundamental  measures 
without  which  no  Liberal  Ministry  can  stand, — or, 
in  other  words,  without  whidi  the  interests  of  the 
People  can  never  be  adequately  represented  in  Par- 
liament. Lord  Morpeth  may  believe  that  his  seat 
is  lost  by  reaction ;  Lord  Howick  that  he  has  failed 
from  the  unhandsome  conduct  of  his  opponents ; 
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Mr.  Hume  that  he  has  lost  Leeds  from  bribery  and 
the  want  of  the  Ballot :  there  may  be  an  infinity 
of  opinions,  many  of  them  just,  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  failure ;  but  there  can  be  but  one  as  to  the 
true  remedy.  Are  the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  becom- 
ing converts  to  the  necessity  of  an  extended  suf- 
frage, of  ballot,  and  of  sweeping  away  those  nu- 
merous clogs  and  impediments,  some  of  which  were 


advisedly  placed  as  a  counteracting  force  upon  thtf 
free  operation  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  If  so,  there  is 
much  to  console  the  country  for  their  loss  of  office, 
and  for  the  temporary  Tory  ascendancy ;  which  pro- 
mises some  sport  in  the  first  place,  and  by  and  by 
another  and  a  triumphant  struggle ;  a  new  Refonn 
Bill  crisis,  conducted  with  equal  energy,  and  wiUi 
better  understanding  of  what  is  required. 


SHINE  AND  SHADE. 


Leave  the  cell,  and  oome  away ! 
Sport  alone  should  rule  to-day. 
Moping  uses,  follies  tearAil 
Time  like  this  should  turn  to  cheerfhl. 
All  18  light : — ^in  dewy  beads 
Glitter  forest  leaves  and  meads  : 
All  is  music : — ^merles  and  thrushes 
Warble  in  the  waving  bushes  : 
All  is  fragrance  : — clouds  of  bloom 
Garden,  grove,  and  bower  perfume : 
All  is  love  ! — ^the  ring-doves  ceoing, 
Whisper,  "  'tis  the  time  for  wooing ! " 
Come  and  share  it  while  you  may. 
Leave  the  cell,  and  come  away ! 

Should  the  heedless  guest  that  views  a  prison. 

Vex  the  bound  with  tidings  of  the  free  ! 
Spring  may  cheer  the  blest,  while,  newly-risen, 

Hope  outshines  her  sun :  but  saddens  me ! 
Well  I  know  the  beauties  thou  portrayest : 

Be  their  brightness  to  bright  spirits  shown  ! 
But  the  smile  of  joy,  when  joy  is  gayest. 

Seems  to  mock  the  sorrowfril  and  lone. 

Leave  your  toil,  and  oome  away  ! 
Care  will  blind  you,  if  you  stay 
Brooding  o'er  the  dingy  column 
Of  some  pedant  dry  and  solemn, 
While  you  miss  in  Nature's  looks 
Better  lore  than  hides  in  books : 
Sit  with  shrivelled  ancients  fasting, 
While  life's  banquet-oil  is  vrasting, 
And  the  sly  pursuer,  Time, 
Laughs  to  see  you  spend  your  prime 
'Midst  the  bones  that  he  has  stricken ! 
With  a  palsy  nought  can  quicken. 
These  may  wait  a  darker  day — 
Leave  your  toil,  and  oome  away  I 

Aye !  a  stranger,  'midst  a  crowd  that  shun  me, 
Wherefore,  like  a  risen  ghost,  appear! 


Where  are  they  whose  eyes  look  brighter  on  me  t 
Where  is  one  to  whom  my  voice  is  dear  I 

I  have  worshipped  love,  and  love  hath  wounded ; 
Sought  for  fellowship,  but  friends  can  fail ! 

Nature  gladdens  eyes,  by  these  surrounded, 
Robbed  of  these  her  warmest  hues  grow  pale. 

Clear  your  brow,  and  come  away  ! 
Turn  not  thus  your  heart  to  clay. 
With  laments  for  love  discarded — 
Friendship  lost  or  ill  rewarded  ; 
Cause  were  here  to  sit  and  moan. 
If  the  worid  were  desert  grown  ! 
There  are  lips  can  better  reason. 
Eyes  that  teach  a  sweeter  lesson, 
Would  you  look  abroad,  and  find 
Faithful  men  and  maidens  kind. 
But  to  life,  and  bliss,  and  beauty. 
If  you  count  this  treason  duty, 
'Twill  be  darker  than  you  say, — 
Clear  your  brow,  and  come  away ! 

No  !  'tis  ended  ;  yet,  afraid  to  waken 

Fruitless  yearning,  wishes  life  denies, 
Think  me  not,  though  lone,  of  all  forsaken,— 

In  the  past  my  path  and  treasure  lies ! 
There  in  silence  gentle  voices  hail  me  ; 

Shades  of  fondest  hours  my  love  restore ; 
Friends  are  here,  who  soothe  and  will  not  flul  me,— 

Dreams  that  busy,  but  torment  no  more ! 

Like  the  wounded  hart,  he  wanders  fiited. 

Whom  mischance  or  sorrow  once  hath  made 
Stranger  to  his  kind  :  disowned,  unmated. 

Strays  the  cold  recluse — a  living  shade ! 
Bid  him,  not,  against  the  doom  rebelling. 

Cheerful  men  with  stony  eyes  to  scare  ; 
But  retired,  with  thought  and  silence  dwelling, 

Seek  their  kinder  home,  the  world  of  air ! 

V. 


THE  POET'S  SPRING-TIDE. 


I  HEARD  thee  ask — What  accident  or  mood 
Controls  the  hour  when  wayward  poets  sing  ? 
Yet  hast  thou  seen  a  lark,  whose  humble  wing 
So  lately  brushed  the  lea,  vnth  life  renewed 

In  music,  rapid  as  a  mountain  spring, 
Outsoar  the  golden  clouds  ;  at  once  pursued 
By  sweetest  ecstasies  that  pant  and  thrill 
In  his  fhll  breast,  and  all  the  welkin  fill ! 

Sprung  from  the  grassy  headland,  tell  me  why 
He  wavered  near,  and  oft  delayed,  before 
Quivering,  he  rose  to  Heaven,  rejoiced  to  soar, — 

As  if  allured  to  earth,  and  urged  on  high 
By  the  same  passion  1 — still  he  flutters  o^er 


The  chosen  spot,  with  rising  melody : 

And  is  there  nothing,  save  the  flowers  below, 

That  sways  him  thus :  sweet  querist !  is  it  so !« 

Nay !  and  the  spell  those  nodding  blooms  conceal, 
That  woos  the  bird  to  linger  and  aspire. 
So  rules  the  poet  ;  silent,  till  the  fire 

Of  love-lit  eyes  his  melting  lips  unseal ; — 
Then  will  he  sing — and  men,  perchance,  admire 

The  strain  he  only  asked  one  heart  to  feel ! 

Know,  but  for  love  that  chorister  would  be 

Still  mute  :— and  I,  dear  lady !  but  for  thee !! 

V. 
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MORE  MEDITATIONS  IN  THE  WEN.— 
COVENT  GARDEN,  AND   THE   HUSTINGS. 


BY  A  TSUPLAR. 


GoTENT  Garden  is  one  of  my  favourite  haunts. 
Its  history  is  an  epitome  of  the  constitutional  his- 
toiy  of  England,  worth  a  dozen  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell'Si  though  like  him  it  springs  from  the  house  of 
Bedford.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  convince  even 
sceptics  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Covent  Garden,  which  still  bears  in  its  name  a 
record  of  its  former  connexion  with  the  Church — 
**  the  mark  of  the  Beast,"  as  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
might  say— came  into  the  possession  of  the  founder 
qf  the  RoBsell  family  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries. The  family  mansion  stood  for  a  long 
lime  on  its  southern  verge  towards  the  Strand. 
That  taste  for  building  which  it  cost  our  monarchs 
80  many  vain  edicts  to  check,  or  more  properly, 
a  desire  to  invest  capital  profitably,  led  the  noble 
proprietors  to  bufld  on  this  demesne,  which  was 
most  favourably  situated  between  the  court  and 
city :  hence  the  piazza  and  the  church  in  the  square, 
both  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  square  was 
meant,  as  Is  clear  from  its  architectural  adorn- 
ments, to  become  the  abode  of  the  fashionable 
world;  but  it  was  destined  to  another  fate.  The 
market)  which  originally  occupied  what  is  now  the 
upper  end  of  Southampton  Street,  was,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  building,  pressed  backward  into  the  square ; 
and  being  tolerated  for  some  time,  acquired  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  remain  there.  Its  original  inha- 
bitants gave  way  before  the  influx  of  costermongers. 
To  them  succeeded,  in  the  days  of  Pepys,  court 
surgeons,  and  painters,  and  fashionable  mercers. 
Then  came  the  theatres,  and  with  them  a  train 
attendant  of  actors,  lodging-house  keepers,  taverns, 
bagnios,  and  hotels.  The  square  was  abandoned 
to  the  parish  church,  houses  of  public  accommo- 
dation, and  the  denizens  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
market. 

'  I  Now,  is  not  this  the  constitutional  history  of  Eng- 
land at  large  ?  First  the  king  plunders  the  church, 
and  is  obliged  to  allowhb  courtiers  to  go  snacks  with 
him;  next  the  nobles  engendered  in  the  dead  body 
of  the  church,  like  maggots  in  the  carcase  of  some 
nobler  animal,  seeing  the  profits  made  by  industri- 
ous and  enterprising  merchants  and  tradesmen,  be- 
come speculators;  then  the  middle-class  comes  to 
tread  so  dose  upon  the  heels  of  the  nobility,  that 
the  latter,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  preserve  their  seclu- 
sion from  the  vulgar,  extricate  themselves  from  the 
crowd ;  then  shoals  of  those  who  live  from  hand  to 
mouth, — wits,  actors,  adventurers,  and,  in  short, 
the  mob,  genteel  and  vulgar,  break  in  and  level  all 
distmctions,  Covent  Garden  in  its  present  state  is 
an  epitome  of  Great  Britain,  as  its  history  is  of  the 
kingdom's  history.  There  is  the  market  in  the 
centre  as  representative  of  our  commerce;  there  is 
Bow  Street  as  representative  of  our  laws;  and  there 
w  the  church  as  representative  of  our  religion. 
There  are  pickpockets  and  policemen,  barrow-wo- 
inen  and  clergymen,  ladies  of  easy  and  of  uneasy 
virtue,  country  lawyers  and  traders,  gaping  visiters 
of  London  from  curiosity,  actors  and  stray  people 
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of  fashion, — grotesque  absurdities,  inexhaustible  by 
a  Hogarth  or  a  Cruikshanks. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  Covent  Garden  must 
of  necessity  be  the  most  appropriate  place  in  all 
Westminster  for  holding  Parliamentary  elections. 
Our  motley  aspirants  to  senatorial  honours,  all  of 
them  find  there  something  congenial :  our  Sinclairs 
and  Agnews  have  at  least  the  church  walls  to  back 
them ;  our  Duncombe,  the^only  genuine  represen- 
tative in  our  days,  of  the  gay,  devil-may-care  Libe- 
ral of  the  Fox  and  Sheridan  school,  is  quite  at  home 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres,  whose  cham- 
pion he  has  been ;  our  Burdetts  and  Leaders  find  or 
found  that  portion  of  the  mobility  which  loves  in 
its  heart  a  well-dressed  or  titled  assertor  of  demo- 
cracy. The  modem  Whigs,  as  usual,  are  worst  ofF 
here.  These  political  bats,  alternately  attaching 
themselves  to  the  aristocratic  or  democratic  cause, 
as  their  prototype  called  itself  beast  or  bird  accord  • 
ing  as  the  battle  went  for  the  former  or  the  latter 
— ^these  white-livered  precisians. 

Content  to  deal  in  decencies  forever, 

find  little  that  harmonizes  with  their  emasculated 
propriety  in  the  genial  but  boisterous  roar  of  the 
Garden.  But  they  generally  contrive  to  bring  a 
train  of  kindred  bodies  (we  had  almost  written 
spirits)  to  keep  them  in  countenance:  so  even  they 
are  not  left  in  that  uttermost  loneliness — ^the  sense 
of  being  alone  in  a  crowd. 

Whether  some  mystical  intuitive  conscious- 
ness of  this  fitness  of  things,  or  merely  the  open 
space  and  its  centrical  situation,  has  caused  Covent 
Garden  market  to  become  the  place  of  election  for 
Westminster,  is  of  little  consequence.  The  fact  is 
so.  It  is  as  nice  a  place  for  an  election  row  as 
heart  could  desire.  The  hustings  erected  in  front 
of  the  church  have  the  east  end  of  the  market 
buildings,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  before 
them,  with  a  not  very  broad  street  intervening. 
The  vacant  space  is  large  enough  to  contain  a  nu- 
merous crowd;  when  closely  packed,  the  thick- 
wedged  array  is  impenetrable  to  the  police;  and, 
supported  on  three  sides  by  buildings,  and  in  front 
by  the  hustings,  it  cannot  be  taken  in  fiank ; — 
then  the  refuse  of  the  market  furnishes  a  copi- 
ous supply  of  missiles.  The  crowd  consists,  of 
course,  principally  of  that  class  which  is  without 
the  pale  of  tiie  franchise,  and  has  no  means  of 
expressing  its  politieal  sentiments,  except  by 
hooting,  hurraing,  and  cracking  jokes.  Tke  rare 
intervals  at  which  an  opportunity  is  afibrded  it 
of  doing  even  so  much,  makes  it  gulp  each  occa- 
sion with  a  ravenous  appetite.  Every  cheer  and 
counter-cheer  raises  the  q)irit8  of  those  engaged  in 
the  sport,  till  the  "growing  enthusiasm"  can  find 
ho  vent  but  in  practical  jokes,  to  which  the  pro- 
pinquity of  the  vegetable  refuse  affords  an  irresis- 
tible temptation. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  see  ill-nature  or  ferocity  in 
a  genuine  English  election  mob.    Their  wildest 
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freaks  are  the  mere  outbreaks  of  rude  overflowing 
animal  happiness.  The  occasional  outrages  of  sul- 
len ferocity  are  always  the  work  of  the  hired  blud- 
geon-men and  bullies  of  the  ring,  with  whom  Whig 
and  Tory  candidates  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sur- 
rounding themselyes,  as  a  body-guard  ^^ against  the 
mob,"  which  they  fear  because  they  do  not  know  it. 
It  is  but  rarely  that  either  party,  except  in  cases 
of  glaring  apostacy,  have  been,  roughly  handled, 
where  they  have  not  drawn  the  punishment  upon 
them  by  their  own  excess  of  precaution. 

It  has  been  thought  anomalous,  that  the  Whigs 
have  more  frequently  incurred  the  indignation  of 
*'  the  mob  "  than  the  l1>ries.    Nothing  can  be  more 
natural.    The  Tory  and  the  mob  are  political  anti- 
podes: they  rarely  come  in  contact.    When  the 
Tory  is  driven  to  face  "  the  mob, "  (nota  hene^  "  the 
mob, "  properly  speaking,  is  to  be  found  only  in 
towns, — it  is  a  free  body, — ^the  rural  serfs  are  not 
sufficiently  high-spirited  and  intelligent  to  consti- 
tute a  mob,)  it  is  as  a  forlorn  hope.    There  is  no 
disguise  :   his  obnoxious  political  principles  are 
avowed ;  and  to  allow  of  this  being  done  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  danger,  some  frank,  jolly, 
good-humoured  person  is  selected,  who  can  keep  his 
temper,  and  make  the  rabble  like  him  though  they 
detest  his  politics.    The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand, 
court  the  alliance  of  '*  the  mob,"  without  knowing 
its  character  well  enough  to  know  how  to  deiJ 
with  it.    A  Whig  is  necessarily  a  pedant :  he  sees 
the  people,  and  ever3rthing  natural,  reflected  in  the 
softening  mirror  of  books.    He  has  never  mingled 
with  the  crowd.    When  a  child,  he  was  mamma's 
well-behaved    darling,  who    never   played  w^ith 
naughty  boys>  or  dirtied  his  clothes :  when  he  was 
at  school  and  college  he  was  a  pattern  of  industri- 
ous study — and,  if  he  did  not  carry  ofi^  the  lowest 
premiums  and  honours,  at  least  ranked  next  to 
those  who  did  :  and  in  after-life  he  remains  the 
same  incurable,  neat,  decorous  prig.    With  him 
**  the  child  is  father  of  the  man  "  indeed.    He  wishes 
to  square  his  own  conduct,  and  to  see  others  square 
theirs,  to  the  precepts  he  has  imbibed  from  his 
godmothers  and  god-fathers.    He  is  shocked  at 
the  levity  and  reckless  overbearing  conduct  of  the 
Tories.    He  is  shocked  at  the  coarseness  and  way- 
wardness of  **  the  mob."     He  would  clip  and 
smooth  all  mankind  into  a  likeness  of  his  own 
prim  self,  as  old-fashioned  gardeners  clipped  forest 
trees  into  peacocks,  Adams  and  Eves.    He  has  no 
sympathies  with  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  others: 
he  has  no  conception  how  other  men  can  difier 
from  him.    With  parson  Adams^  he  would  read  his 
sermon  to  the  squire's  drunken  led-captains  and 
toad-eaters :  but  he  lacks  the  robustious  ban  horn- 
mie  of  the  parson,— he  abhors  filthy  tobacco  and 
ale,  and  is  as  incarnate  a  mnaigrette  as  ever  an  old 
maid  of  them  all.     He  first  excites  derision  by  his 
ignorance  of  men,  and  then  anger  by  his  pragma- 
tical censoriousness.    There  is  a  natural  antipathy 
between  such  a  one  and  ^*  the  mob  :"  it  is  impos- 
sible they  can  come  in  contact  without  quarrelling. 
"  The  mob,"  which,  as  hinted  above,  is  only  to 
be  foimd  in  an  English  city,  is  the  express  image 
of  the  natural  man,  not  as  Rousseau  has  painted, 
but  as  his  Creator  and  the  accidents  of  life  have 


made  him.    We  call  ourselves  a  civilized  nation, 
and  certainly  there  is  a  civilized  class  among  ub  ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  are  civilized. 
The  gypsies  are  uncivilized — ^the  wild  Welsh,  Irish, 
and  Highlanders  are  uncivilized — ^the  chaw-bacons 
are  uncivilized, — ^and  the  cities   too  have  their 
hordes  to  whom  the  genial  influence  of  civilisation 
has  not  yet  extended.    They  swarm  in  our  courts 
and  blind  alleys.   They  live  within  sight  of  schools 
and  churches,  and  good  men's  feasts ;  but  partici- 
pate in  the  advantages  of  none  of  them.    Rob  Roy 
truly  and  pathetically  appeals  to  the  untaught  con- 
dition of  his  clan  maddened  by  persecution.    The 
same  may  be  said  to  this  day  of  the  Catherans  of 
Safiron  Hill  and  Field-Lane,  Wapping,  and  the 
Mint.    No  man  has  taught  them  anything.    The 
law,  which  is  fabled  to  be  the  protector  of  aU  citi- 
zens, at  best  leaves  them  unharmed.    If  ignorance 
and  the  stings  of  appetite  prompt  them  to  violate 
its  precepts,  its  myrmidons  pounce  upon  them  at 
once.    They  know  the  law  often  as  an  enemy— 
never  as  a  friend.    They  hang  on  the  skirts  of 
civilisation,  alternately  its  drudges  and  victims. 
In  the  genial  climate  of  London — ^for  wealth  and 
sea-coal  fires  lend  us  a  more  than  Italian  climate— 
these  savages,  like  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  plump 
out  into  finer  specimens  of  their  class  than  the 
mountain  *starvelings  of  the  North  and  far  West. 
If  their  close  pressure  upon  civilized  society  has 
taught  them  some  of  its  vices,  for  these  the  savage 
always  picks  up  first, — ^their  residence  in  a  land  of 
plenty  has  given  them  high  spirits  and  good  nature. 
These  constitute  the  substratum  and  body  of  "  the 
mob."    Its  animating  and  guiding  spirits  are  those 
who  form  an  intermediate  layer  between  it  and  the 
educated  steadily  industrious  classes — ^the  men  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  mob  who  have  fought 
their  way  within  the  paJe  of  civilisation,  or  those 
of  the  **  better  classes,"  whose  vices  or  weaknesses 
have  degraded  them  from  their  caste.    *'  The  mob  " 
has  physical  strength  and  strong  passion :  it  is 
right  English  in  the  main ;  but  the  scoundrelism  of 
every  clime  and  tribe  floats  weltering  in  its  tide.  It 
is  less  hunted  than  in  days  of  old  by  Draconic  laws, 
but  it  is  kept  out  of  the  pale  of  society  by  our  ex- 
clusive political  system ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  thus 
kept  apart,  it  will  remain  the  uncouth  thing  it  \&, 
The  saturnalia  of  a  nomination  is  the  signal  for 
all  these  Farias  to  swarm  out  from  their  dens,  and 
make  holiday.    They  mingle  with  those  who  really 
take  part  and  interest  in  the  election,  and  out- 
number them.     They  have  human  feelings  and 
human  apprehension,  however  rude,half-developed, 
or  perverted.    They  may  not  understand  aright  all 
that  the  speakers  say,  but  they  have  a  twilight 
conception  of  their  meaning;  and  passionate  ap- 
peals, couched  in  figures,  may  come  home  to  them, 
and  raise  their  excitable  passions.  A  good-humoured 
bluflF  Tory  has  some  chance  with  them.    They  are 
too  ignorant  to  know  what  his  party  have  done,  or 
what  its  principles  are:  they  are  caught  by  his 
portly  person,  and  his  ready  laugh  at  his  own  wit. 
The  out-and-out  radical  is  sure  of  their  favour.  If, 
of  their  own  class,  they  feel  their  self-importance 
flattered  by  his  taking  rank  among  the  gentlemen: 
if  well-dressed  and  educated,  they  feel  stiU  more 
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consequential  from  his  sympathy.  Bat  of  the 
Whig  they  can  make  nothing.  They  are  at  first 
shy  of  his  advances,  as  fearing  him ;  and  when  they 
detect  his  effeminacy,  they  despise  him.  In  their 
good  humour,  they  pky  with  him,  as  the  monkey 
of  Brobdignag  did  with  Gulliver;  and  when  the 
hnman  ocean  is  stirred  up  with  wrath,  the  poor 
Whig,  thrown  into  the  jniddle  of  it,  is  like  one  of 
Smollett's  beaux  wriggling  amid  the  waves  of  Mar- 
tin's Deluge. 

To  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Tory  side, 
^Uhe  mob"  is  an  object  of  half-timorous  curiosity. 
They  like  to  steal  a  peep  at  it;  palpitating  like 
young  women  while  they  gaze  at  the  lions  and 
monkeys  of  a  menagerie.  They  regard  with  wonder 
and  admiration  any  of  their  friends  who  has  the 
courage  to  venture  into  the  crowd,  when  he  comes 
off  unscathed.  It  was  thus  that  coroneted  car- 
riages crowded  to  allow  their  flEiir  inmates  a  peep 
of  Captain  Rous  on  the  day  of  his  return  for  West- 
minster. The  command  of  a  ship  of  war  is  a  good 
school  for  learning  how  to  deal  with  the  mob,  and 
for  inspiring  a  man  with  confidence  in  it.  The 
gallant  captain  rode  about  in  the  throng  of  it  the 
whole  time  of  the  election ;  and  the  old  women  of 
the  Carlton  Club,  and  the  young  women  of  Al- 
mack'fl,  when  they  saw  him  come  off  scathless, 
looked  upon  him  with  scarcely  less  veneration  than 
the  multitudes  on  the  plain  of  Dara  did  upon  Sha- 
drach,  Heshech,  and  Abednego,  when  they  emerged 
nnsinged  from  the  fiery  furnace.  Occasional  ad- 
rentures  of  this  kind  have  convinced  the  Tories 
that  the  mob  is  not  exactly  the  terrible  monster 
their  fiiucies  pictured  it;  still  they  retain  their  mis- 
;^iving8 — ^keep  it  at  arm's  lengthy  and  would  prefer 
looking  at  it  through  a  grating. 

As  for  the  intercourse  between  the  Whigs  and 
the  mob,  every  page  of  the  annals  of  Westminster 
is  full  of  anecdotes  illustrating  its  nature.  The 
Whigs  will  be  pawing  the  mob ;  incapable  of  learn- 
ing their  ignorance  of  the  way  to  please  it,  and  their 
want  of  power  to  control  it.  Even  broken  heads 
fail  to  teach  them  self-knowledge.  The  adventures 
of  the  first  election  we  turn  up  will  serve  to  estab- 
lish our  position.  Fancy  Burdett  and  Hobhouse  or 
some  other  radical  champions,  at  the  one  end  of 
the  hustings ;  Murray  Maxwell,  it  may  be,  at  the 
other;  and  G^eorge  Lamb,  for  want  of  a  better,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Whigs,  occupying  the 
centre.  The  Whig  journals  have,  for  some  weeks 
previous,  been  claiming  for  their-  leaders  the  char- 
acter of  the  popular  party.  But  these  popular 
gentlemen,  having  their  misgivings,  have  hired  all 
the  heroes  of  the  Fives'  Court,  to  keep  the  front  of 
the  hustings  for  them.  The  poorer  class  of  electors, 
and  the  genuine  thoughtless  mob,  begin  to  grumble 
at  this  preparation  for  overawing  them.  After  some 
deliberation,  a  select  band  of  the  more  athletic 
seek,  like  a  wedge,  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
centre  of  the  bullies  of  the  ring  to  the  hustings, 
while  the  united  mass  pushes  it  forward  from  be- 
hind. Much  elbowing  and  jostling  ensues-— the 
boxers  hegin  to  lose  temper,  but  are  for  a  time  kept 
quiet  by  their  consciousness  of  the  overwhelming 
numbers  arrayed  against  them.  At  last,  feeling 
themselres  elbowed  out  of  their  places,  they  grow 


savage,  and  show  fight.  They  arc  borne  down  by 
the  mass,  driven  back  to  Southampton  Street, 
thrashed,  forced  to  abscond,  and  disappear  for  the 
day.  The  Whigs  look  round  in  vain  for  their  body-* 
guard,  but  it  is  too  late  to  recede.  The  Radical 
orators  are  received  with  uproarious  applause :  a 
faint  accompaniment  of  hisses  is  heard  for  a  short 
time,  but  is  speedily  drowned.  The  Tory  orators 
are  received  with  unmingled  groans  and  hootings 
from  the  street,  while  distant  cheers  are  borne  to 
them  from  the  windows,  where  gentle  and  fair  hands 
are  waving  hat  and  handkerchief,  to  encourage 
them  to  go  through  the  dread  ordeal.  At  last  comes 
the  turn  of  the  Whigs.  They  begin  blandly,  are 
baaed  and  hooted,  lose  their  temper,  become  wasp- 
ish and  impertinent.    A  deputation  rushes  into  the 

Radical  Conmiittee  Room.  '^ is  insulting  us." 

The  chairman  has  despatched  his  assistants  in 
all  directions,  is  giving  changes  to  a  dozen  mes- 
sengers, and  receiving  reports  from  a  dozen  dis- 
tricts, at  the  same  moment.  He  has  no  time  to 
attend  to  the  trifling  interruption,  and,  think* 
ing  to  turn  it  off  with  a  joke,  says,  "  Oh,  pelt 
him  then!"  Jokes  are  sometimes  as  dangerous 
Bang    Henry's    wish  to   be    delivered    from 


as 


Thomas  a  Becket ;  and  in  the  present  instance, 
the  deputation,  being  men  of  literal  understand- 
ings, proceed  to  business,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  orator  resembles  the  mud- wall  of  a  Carse-of- 
Gowrie  cottage,  in  the  act  of  drying.  Well, 
the  show  of  hands  is  taken  at  last ;  the  returning 
officer  has  made  his  declaration ;  a  poll  has  been  de- 
manded ;  and  the  crowd  is  about  to  disperse  in  per- 
fect good-humour.  At  this  moment,  a  long  array 
of  horsemen,  with  badges  of  buff  and  blue  ribbon  at 
their  breasts,  push  officiously  through  the  crowd  to- 
wards the  hustings,  overturning  one  man,  tramp- 
ling on  another's  toes.  Jostling  and  bitter  words, 
signs  of  rising  anger,  are  interchanged.  One  of  the 
cavaliers  lifts  his  riding  switch,  and  accidentally  or 
intentionally,  it  falls  upon  a  woman.  The  blood  of 
every  man  in  the  thronged  assemblage  is  up.  The 
horsemen  are  obliged  to  give  way.  Along  Henri- 
etta Street,  down  Bedford  Street,  along  Chandos 
Street,  down  St.  Martin's  Lane,  round  Charing 
Cross,  and  through  Cockspur  Street,  to  their  place 
of  rendezvous  in  Pall-MaU,  they  hold  their  head- 
long way.  In  vain  they  seek  to  escape  the  missiles 
that  whirr  and  whistle  after  them.  The  wrath  of 
Marquis  Court  and  Maiden  Lane,  of  Petty  France, 
Palmer's  village,  and  all  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles, 
follows,  dark  and  rapid  as  a  thunder  doud,  in  their 
Mud,  brick-bats,  withered  turnips  and  rot- 


rear. 


ten  cabbages,  clash  and  rattle  on  them  with  the 
pitiless  pelting  of  a  hail-shower.  And,  worst  of 
all,  those  among  them  who  have  seats  in  St. 
Stephens,  must  prepare  to  hear  their  adventure 
recapitulated  to  them  by  George  Canning  in  the 
evening. 

The  moral  of  this  long  story  is, — ^the  mob  is  ig- 
norant and  capricious,  and  will  be  so,  as  long  as  by 
being  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  constitution, 
it  is  made  to  feel  itself  a  degraded  caste,  and  as  long 
as  larger  grants  are  made  by  Parliament  for  the 
erection  of  stables  and  dog-kennels  at  Windsor 
than  for  the  education  of  the  people.    The  Tories 
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maybe  treated  civilly  by  the  mob,  but  they  neyercan 
persuade  it  to  adopt  their  politics.  The  Whigs,  if 
they  will  have  its  love  and  confidence,  must  learn 
to  be  more  cordial,  more  frank,  and  less  narrow- 
minded  :  they  must,  in  short,  learn  to  treat  men  like 
fellow-creatures.  If  they  would  release  the  mob 
from  the  influence  of  demagogues,  they  must  be- 


come Radicals  themselves,  instead  of  trying  to 
catch  and  tame  a  stray  Radical,  and  enlist  him  in 
their  ranks.  A  Whig,  though  a  feeble  and  prag- 
matical creature,  may  be  benevolent  and  sincere; 
a  whiggified  Radical  is  a  jobber.  The  mob  despises 
the  former  but  hates  the  latter. 
Middle  Temple,  Jidy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Our  poetry,  then,  during  the  whole  interval 
from  Spenser  to  Ck)WPEit,  had,  both  in  its  ma- 
chinery and  tendency,  been  artificiaL  From  thence, 
it  has  been  undergoing  transformations  according 
to  the  character  and  power  of  each  of  its  profes- 
sora.  A  complete  change  has  come  over  it.  It  is 
now  again  influential  in  the  government  of  society, 
and  holds  a  retired  and  awful  cognizance  in  reli- 
gion. In  the  hands  of  one,  it  is  a  wildering  ex- 
citation ;  and  in  those  of  another,  a  pastoral  allure- 
ment to  the  good  and  the  simple.  By  all,  its  power 
has  been  again  acknowledged.  Poets  have  been 
called  dreamers ;  but  they  are  the  only  searchers 
for  the  reaL  They  have  been  called,  by  a  mis- 
take, dealers  in  fiction ;  but  they  alone,  with  a 
pure  heart,  follow  truth :  and,  in  the  want  of  a 
more  perfect  intimacy  than  it  has  been  the  lot  of 
mortals,  in  all  past  ages,  to  attain,  they  have  been 
contented  with  truth  of  description;  for  nearly  all 
past  poetry  is  descriptive,  whether  of  active  or 
passive  nature,  emotion,  or  object. 

**  Men  talk  of  poetry  as  of  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment and  idle  pleasure ;  who  will  converse  with  us 
as  gravely  about  a  taste  for  poetry,  as  they  express 
it,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  as  indifierent  as  a  taste  for 
rope-dancing,  or  Frontiniac,  or  Sherry.  Aristotle, 
I  have  been  told,  hath  said,  that  poetry  is  the  most 
philosophic-*  of  all  writing ;  it  is  so :  its  object  is 
truth,  not  individual  and  local,  but  general  and 
operative :  not  standing  upon  external  testimony, 
but  carried  alive  into  the  heart  by  passion  :  truth, 
which  is  its  own  testimony,  which  gives  strength 
and  divinity  to  the  tribunal  to  which  it  appeals, 
and  receives  them  from  the  same  tribunal." 

It  is  necessary  that  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
study  of  poetry,  as  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
investigation  of  all  truths.  Shall  we  allow  years 
of  preparation  for  sciences  which  are  merely  the 
dogmatiam  of  matter  of  fact,  and  deny  it  to  the 
professors  of  that  art  whose  object  b  the  innermost 
soul  of  man,  and  its  intercommuning  with  the 


*  **  Poetry  is  the  true  philosophy."  Profesaor  Wilson 
has  said  good  things  on  this  text.  Both  Wordswortlx 
and  Wilson  refer  to  poetry  as  the  exposition  of  the 
springs  of  passion  and  action ;  it  is  also  the  truest  phi- 
losophy, in  its  capacity  of  giving  ns  the  remft  of  all  spe- 
culation ;  it  makes  usjto/tc/  what  is  true,  and  to  reflect 
en  passion. 


whole  external  world,  as  they  are  mutually  exis- 
tent ?  or  must  the  language  of  this  be  so  plain, 
that  they  who  run  may  read,  that  any  one  may 
understuid  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  thought 
in  the  works  (poetic)  of  the  greatest  of  men? 
If  poetry,  indeed,  be  a  convention,  then  all  who 
have  once  passed  the  threshold,  and  been  initiated 
in  its  cabala,  should  be  able  to  understand  it.    But 
it  is  opposed  to  all  convention :  the  moet  primary 
desires  of  our  nature  impelling  us  to  advancement 
in  all  good,  to  admiration  of  all  beauty,  are  the 
materials  of  all  poetry ;  and  we  seek  after  a  pos- 
session of  them,  and  find  it  as  we  may.    If  poetiy 
be  properly  an  amusement  or  a  relaxation  from 
what  are  called  graver  matters,  then  have  people  a 
right  to  expect  it  to  lie  on  the  surface,  easily 
picked  up  in  the  intervals  of  leisure,  and  dressed 
out  in  variety,  like  Jacob's  coat,  to  please  the  eye, 
and  prevent  all  dubiety.    But  it  is  the  mistake  of 
a  false  refinement,  the  fallacy  of  modem  logic, 
that  would  consider  it  so.    It  is  not  so :  it  is  not 
satisfied  with  appearances ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
sick  of  pageantry  and  everlastingly  going  inward  to 
the  heart,  and  the  ideoy  of  which  life  is  a  manifes- 
tation, and  offering  its  gleanings  to  be  judged  by 
them 

....  There  is  one  mode  of  representation  which 
is  equally  convincing  to  all  of  us,  which  results, 
like  Dame  Quickly's  soliloquizing  about  Sir  John's 
promise  of  marriage,  from  accuracy  of  knowledge 
and  singleness  of  intention  on  tiie  part  of  tlie 
speaker :  there  is  another,  which  persuades  us  hy 
reasoning.  There  is  one  kind  of  art  which  is 
honest,  and,  confessedly  a  means  only,  values  it- 
self no  further ;  and  there  is  another  which,  by 
refining  and  rhetorizing,  assumes  to  itself  the  fiilse 
importance  of  an  end.  The  first  of  those  modes  of 
expression — the  first  of  those  kinds  of  art — ^we 
have  seen  used  and  practised  by  the  early  masteis 
in  English  poetry,  and  at  its  behest  perfection  in 
Shakspeare,  just  at  the  time  it  was  about  to  wane. 
The  second  of  these  modes  of  expression  and  kinds 
of  art  followed  Shakspeare  and  the  era  of  the  Re- 
formation :  it  was  not  the  natural  growth  of  the 
country,  but  the  result  of  foreign  models  having 
been  used.  The  finest  phase  of  this  second  condi- 
tion of  poetry  is  the  scholastic,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  its  greatest  excellence  in  Milton. 

We  say  the  finest  phase^  because  it  is  not  refer- 
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able  to  a  standard  like  the  other,  but  is  mobile, 
and  changes  with  the  social-artificial  state  of  those 
who  practise  it.  From  MUton  it  degenerated  to 
Pope,  and  from  Pope  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  it  degenerated  stilL  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  when  poets  began  to 
estimate  aright  the  high  calling  of  their  name,  and 
became  aware,  in  one  shape  or  other,  of  those 
rights  and  duties  which  we  have  just  been  claim- 
ing for  them,  until  the  present  day,  it  has  played 
such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,  as  have 
made  the  simple-minded  and  the  philosophic  alike 
turn  from  it,  muttering  to  themselves  the  words  of 
the  Trojan,  as  he  tears  the  letter, 

WordB,  words,  mere  words,  'tis  nothing  from  the  heart : 
Go,  wind  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  together. 

Others  of  our  poets  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
avoid  this.  They  tried  to  engage,  by  representing 
the  affections  in  their  simplest  beauty,  believing 
that  they  were  ^*  when  unadorned  adorned  the  most," 
or  by  involving  the  grand  interests  of  the  race,  and 
maHng  it  a  vehicle  for  the  annunciation  of  doctrine 
speculative  or  moral,  to  be  prophets  and  teachers. 
To  see  how  these  intentions  were  worked  out,  we 
must  inquire  how  each  pursued  them ;  we  must 
consider  the  men  as  well  as  their  loorks  ;  we  must 
draw  an  abstract  of  each,  and,  having  done  so, 
compare  them  and  their  results  in  connexion  with 
the  age;  and  first  of — 

SCOTT  Ain>  BOS  IMITATOBS, 

The  writers  who  have  been  most  popular  among 
US  of  late,  have  been  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Sir  Walter's  initiation  into  letters  was  not 
quite  like  that  of  Shakspeare,  but  it  was  as  fiir 
from  being  scholastic,  perhaps  much  farther:  it 
was  without  method,  and  interrupted  by  ill  health, 
and,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  a  son  following 
the  same  tract  of  life  which  his  father  has  travelled 
before  him,  had  no  precise  term.  He  exchanged 
the  school  for  the  office,  without  almost  knowing 
the  difference :  the  desultory  mode  in  which  the 
studies  of  the  former  had  been  pursued,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  as  desultoiy  a  pursuance  of  those  of  the 
latter.  The  dominion  of  the  middle  classes  was  not^ 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  so  fully  established  as  it  now 
is :  he  was  on  an  isthmus  between  the  great  and 
the  mean ;  and  it  depended  on  himself,  by  attach- 
ing his  interests  to  those  above  him,  to  become 
associated  with  them,  as  it  would  have  been  easy 
(had  his  tendencies  been  base)  for  him  to  have  ex- 
perienced a  descent  to  the  Avemus  beneath.  He 
was  ambitious,  and  strong  in  mind  as  in  body, 
and  fully  attained  his  elevation.  This  happy 
medium  gave  him  some  initiation  into  both  ex- 
tremes ;  and  the  time  he  passed  in  the  country, 
while  a  child,  brought  him  acquainted  with  much 
that  belonged  to  the  soil,  much  of  the  native  and 
heartfelt  both  in  the  prejudice  and  good  sense 
which  Scottish  country  life  eminently  affords.  His 
pkce  of  burth  and  residence,  from  infancy  upwards, 
like  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  had 
likewise  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  being 
equally  removed  from  the  busy  turmoil  and  con- 
Itant  impulsion  of  the  seat  and  centre  of  politics 


and  commerce,  and  from  the  dead  condition  of 
village  *life.  Edinburgh  is  a  city  which  combines, 
in  a  narrowed  degree,  all  the  varieties  of  London 
society,  and,  ever  dwelling  on  its  ancient  or  profes- 
sional character,  has  rejected  the  liberalizing  spirit 
of  a  commercial  city.  In  aspect,  it  is  itself  a  ro- 
mance, presenting  hills  surrounding  a  rugged  emi- 
nence, crusted  over  with  huge  buildings,  and  ter- 
minating in  towers.  Every  lane,  eveiy  house,  has 
its  history,  and,  until  late  years,  (during  which 
short  time,  indeed,  the  devU  of  improvement  has 
been  hard  at  work,)  it  appeared  the  very  old  age 
of  nobility.  How  many  cavalcades  have  defiled 
down  that  hiU,  now,  in  truth,  "  wearing  motley,'* 
and  resonant  with  ungentle  sounds;  how  many 
picturesque  processions,  which  found  choice  dames 
and  stalwart  men,  without  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  Scottish  court,  have  wound  between  these 
rows  of  airy  buildings:  how  many  blades  have 
been  drawn — ^how  much  honourable  blood  has  been 
shed  in  these  lanes — in  the  days  of  ^  sturt  and 
strife,"  when  the  Black  Douglas  and  the  Hamilton 
expended  their  blows  in  private  feuds,  instead  of 
leaguing  the  followers  of  the  bloody  heart,  and  the 
retainers  of  its  rival  house,  in  ^^  keeping  the  bor- 
ders redd."  The  everyday  life  of  Edinburgh,  too, 
during  the  youth  of  Scott,  had  much  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  well  qualified  to  inspire  those  safe  opin- 
ions, and  stimulate  to  those  paths  of  ambition 
which  Sir  Walter  chose.  It  was  thoroughly  a 
buighers'  town,  with  rights  and  privileges  descend- 
ing from  father  to  son ;  and  every  man  knowing 
his  neighbour.  Many  were  the  merrymeetings 
and  carousings,  on  stated  nights,  to  which  they 
went  with  as  much  seriousness  as  if  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  business.  Scotch  law  considers  a  man's 
going  to  kirk  and  market^  after  making  his  will,  as 
establishing  its  validity  and  his  sanity ;  the  Edin- 
burghers  might  have  made  it  markety  kirk,  €md  to- 
vem,  and  the  last  had  been  the  surest  of  the  three. 

There  was  another  division  of  the  inhabitants ; 
the  aristocracy,  who  valued,  and  justly,  the  dignity 
of  family  name  and  connexion,  and  valued  it  the 
more,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  of  local  influence. 
These  were  at  once  the  bane  and  support  of  the 
respectability  of  the  town ;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  in  what  degree  one  bom  as  Sir  Walter 
was,  and  reared  in  the  inveterate  notions  inciden- 
tal to  the  place,  was  doomed  to  certain  opinions- 
certain  politics,  religion,  &c. ;  even  as  he  was 
created  and  endowed  with  the  large  limbs  of  a 
strong  Scotsman — ^his  high  cheek-bones,  and  pent- 
house brows. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  began  his  career  by  a  study  of 
the  border  tales;  his  first  work  being  the  ^  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border."  He  had,  indeed, 
already  published  some  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man— ^Leonora,  &c.,  and  Goetz  von  Berlichingen, 
and  other  pieces ;  but  the  Border  Minstrelsy  was 
his  first  important  publication.  This  was  followed 
by  his  edited  edition  of  "  Sir  Tristrem,  a  metrical 
romance  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Thomas  of 
Ercildoun ;"  a  title,  on  the  correctness  of  which 
the  annotator  to  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetry  casts  many  doubts.  Then  followed  "  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  which  was  rapidly  sue- 
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oeeded,  from  time  to  time,  by  his  other  romances 
in  Terse,  mitil ''  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  in  1814— 
the  same  year  in  which  Waverley  appeared,  and 
drew  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  concentrated  his 
powers  on  the  production  of  that  stupendous  series 
of  novels,  which  has  established  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  those  poems  whose 
popularity  rose  to  so  great  a  height  as  if  by  glamour^ 
and  which  are  now,  in  the  process  of  a  few  years, 
comparatively  so  little  known  ?  They  were  alto- 
gether a  mistake — the  quickly  begotten  fabrica- 
tions of  antiquarianism,  to  suit  a  public  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  novelty.  Their  success,  as  well 
as  their  subsequent  neglect,  have  proved  them  so 
to  be.  Sir  Walter  saw  the  stirring  up  of  men's 
minds,  and  the  gulf  which  the  public  excitement 
and  revolutionary  innovations  had  cloven  between 
them  and  the  poetry  of  the  past  age  ;  he  saw  how 
unfit  it  was  to  supply  the  highly  fermented  state 
of  the  public  mind  which  had  ensued,  with  any- 
thing like  pleasure;  and  he  fell  on  the  method 
most  consonant  to  his  habits  to  supply  its  place. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  conviction  of  the  greatness 
of  the  poetic  character  ;  he  acknowledged  to  him- 
self how  imavailing  and  inanimate  it  had  been 
under  the  Pope  school  of  writers.  But  instead  of 
remedying  it,  as  a  genius  of  another  mould  would 
have  done,  by  attempting  to  adapt  the  art  of  the 
poet  to  the  advanced  intellectual  condition  of  the 
age,  he  did  not  see  nor  believe  it  to  be  advanced, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  it  as  of  old  1  If  he 
is  rights  then  almost  everybody  else  is  wrong  ; — 
because  everybody  else  has,  directly  or  indirectly, 
tacitly  or  intentionally,  by  inference  or  analogy, 
acknowledged  a  widened  sphere  of  knowledge,  and 
a  better  understood  system  in  all  things,  to  have 
been  introduced  since  the  time  to  which  metrical 
romance  belongs. 

But  this  great  writer,  bom  an  antiquary,  and 
growing  up  '^  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,"  seems  never  to  have  wasted  a  thought 
on  matters  abroad — ^to  have  been  scarcely  aware 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  experimental  science 
pursued  in  this  country,  or  such  a  phrase  as  poli- 
tical economy.  He  took  upon  himself,  as  if  he  were 
at  a  &ncy  ball,  the  character  of  a  wandering  min- 
strel, and,  with  his  harp  slung  over  his  russet  garb, 
he  fancies  himself  recounting,  with  pride,  the  deeds 
of  the  family  who  entertains  him  ;  for  which  beg- 
garly predicament  he  consoles  himself  by  claiming 
kindred  with  the  family  himself.  He  loved  the 
minstrel  character,  he  respected  it ;  but  he  loved 
more,  and  respected  infinitely  more,  the  barons  and 
ladies  (however  rare  a  spirit  the  one  might  have 
had,  and  however  brutal  that  of  the  other)  to  whom 
they  played.  He  looked  more  to  the  outward 
means  and  appliances  of  men  than  to  their  inner 
fabric :  those  who  were  powerful  over  the  body 
were  always  more  important  to  him  than  those 
whose  wand  ruled  thfe  spirit ;  and,  besides,  in  view- 
ing any  past  time,  he  had  the  faculty  of  placing 
himself  among  the  actors,  and  entering  into  their 
respective  feelings  toward  each  other.  For  instance, 
Shakspeare  and  Lord  Burleigh  would  be,  in  his 
mind— owing  to  the  realism  by  which  he  was  ruled. 


and  to  the  vast  projectile  power  he  had  in  placing 
himself  in  any  given  time  and  scene — no  other 
than  an  insignificant  player,  cunning  it  might  be 
with  a  grace,  but  still  insignificant,  and  the  power- 
fill  and  important  lord  as  one  in  high  office.  The 
weight  ofShakspeare's  genius  and  fame,  which  so  fill 
the  imagination  of  other  men,  had  no  reverence  from 
him ;  nor  was  this  in  him  an  equivoque,  as  in  Moore's 
verses,  when  he  bitterly  contemns  Rousseau  and 
Madame  de  Warens,  and  says  of  them,  that  by  the 
neighbours 

If  known  at  all,  they  were  bnt  known, 
As  strange  low  people,  low  and  bad — 
Madame  herself  to  footmen  prone, 
And  her  yoong  pauper  all  but  mad. 

Sir  Walter  loved  the  poetic  character  for  the 
lustre  it  shed  on  those  it  celebrated ;  and  the  repu- 
tation that  appertained  to  it  was  rather  reflected 
from  them,  than  proceeding  from  the  bard's  own 
genius.  The  duchess  says  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  canto. 

In  sooth,  'tis  strange,  this  old  maa*8  verse 
Can  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 

And— 

The  harper  smiled  well  pleased ;  for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear. 

Then  he  begins  the  next  canto- 
Gall  it  not  vain — ^they  do  not  err 
Who  say  that,  when  the  poet  dies, 
Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies. 

It  may  be  said,  that  all  that  follows  this  is  very 
well  in  ihid  mouth  of  an  old  minstrel,  but  that  the 
author  had  little  to  do  with  it.  The  life  of  our 
great  novehst,  however,  proved  that  he  did  think, 
and  feel,  as  well  as  write,  in  that  fashion.  He 
was  ever  working  for  social  elevation,  ever  turning 
his  powers  and  projects  towards  making  himself 
one  of  the  landed  and  privileged ;  never  like  Mil- 
ton, "  with  God's  help,  winning  an  immortality  of 
fame,"  travelling  far  to  show  respect  to  genius,  and 
asserting  and  endeavouring,  with  his  pen  and  voice, 
the  correction  and  purification  of  the  laws  ;  or,  like 
Shakspeare,  retiring  from  all  observation,  an  ob- 
scure individual  again,  after  having  written  Ham- 
let, Macbeth,  Othello,  and  the  Mid-Summer  Night's 
Dream. 

My  lyre — ^it  is  an  idle  toy, 
That  borrows  accents  not  its  own ; 
Like  warbler  of  Columbian  sky, 
That  sings  bnt  in  a  mimic  tone. 
Ne'er  did  it  sound  o'er  sainted  well, 
Nor  boasts  it  aught  of  Border  spell ; 
Its  strings  no  feudal  slogan  pour. 
Its  heroes  draw  no  broad  claymore ; 
No  shouting  clans  applauses  raise, 
Because  it  sung  their  feather's  praise ; 
On  Scottish  moor,  or  English  down, 
It  ne'er  was  graced  with  fkir  renown ; 
Nor  won — best  meed  to  minstrel  tme — 
One  fiiYonring  smile  from  fiur  Bncoleueh: 
By  one  poor  streamlet  sounds  its  tone, 
And  heird  by  one  dear  maid  alone. 

But  if  thou  bidst,  these  tones  shall  tell 
Of  errant  knight  and  damosel. 

He  seems,  in  the  opening  of  the  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main— certainly  no  compliment  to  Lucy  the  "  one 
dear  maid"— to  prefer  a  smile  from  the  dowager. 
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altJiongh  a  duchess,  to  one  from  her,  calling  it  the 
"  best  meed  to  minairel  true."  And  when  he  throws 
off  this  minstrel  masqnerade— or  rather  when  he 
appears  like  other  people,  as  we  onght  scarcely  to 
call  that  garh  in  which  he  maaC  geniralfy  appears  a 
masqaerade,  however  strange  it  may  he^ — ^he  sinks 
at  once  into  the  feeling  that  he  is  acting  a  mum- 
mer, and  doing  something  unworthy.  He  is  will- 
ing to  concede  his  hook  and  lahour  to  be  fully  well 
used,  if  it  be  not  thrown  aside. 

CONCLUSION. 

And  now,  Ennni,  what  ails  thee,  weary  maidf 
And  why  these  Ustless  looks  of  yawning  sorrow ! 
No  need  to  tnm  the  page  as  if  'twere  lead, 
Or  fling  aside  the  yolume  till  to-morrow. 
Be  cheered — 'tis  ended ;  and  I  will  not  borrow 
To  try  thy  patience  more,  one  anecdote 
From  Bartholine,  or  Perinskiold,  or  Snorro. 
Then,  pardon  then  thy  minstrel,  who  hath  wrote 
A  tale  six  cantos  long,  yet  scorned  to  add  a  note. 

This  is  humble  enough  in  all  reason,  but  it  is  the 
humility  of  a  proud  man.  It  is  not  that  he  despises 
poetry,  but  that  he  knows  its  tricks,  and  can  be 
only  amused  by  it.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated 
by  what  he  says  of  himself  in  one  of  his  letters. 
Acknowledging  the  popularity  of  his  poetry,  and 
taking  some  merit  for  knowing  when  to  cease  writ- 
ing, he  compares  himself  to  Lord  Byron,  who  rose 
into  £ame  at  that  time ;  and  adds,  tiiat,  even  if  he 
had  had  the  power,  he  would  not  have  entered  the 
arena  as  a  gladiator,  after  the  manner  in  which 
Byron  did.  It  would  be  the  same  with  all  other 
intellectual  pursuits:  he  would  treat  them  all  as 
beneath  the  staid  land-holding  individual ;  as  se- 
oondaiy  to  the  desire  of  aggrandizing  his  family 
and  occupying  an  important  relation  to  the  soil, 
and  the  natives  that  till  it.  His  mind  was  too 
squared  and  compacted  to  be  wholly  moved  by  any 
artificial  pursuit ;  but  it  was  subjected  by  birth 
and  education  to  infinite  prejudices.  His  was  a 
gigantic  soul  almost  entirely  without  music. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  everlastingly  returning  to 
a  country  life,  and  looking  back  upon  the  former 
condition  of  the  land  and  its  tenants, — ^but  it  was 
in  admiration  of  the  subjugated  contentment  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  arrogant  will  of  the  baron. 
Cobbett,  too,  was  constantly  casting  his  eyes  on 
the  same  old  English  time  and  rural  scenery,  but 
with  a  benevolent  longinir  to  find  again  the  efficient 
pleasures  of  roast-beef  and  plumb-pudding.  Words- 
worth, more  than  either,  has  become  bound,  ^  with 
ties  as  strong  as  flesh  and  blood,"  to  mountain  and 
moor,  and  their  inhabitants ;  but  the  bonds  of  his 
love  are  the  high  and  holy  sympathies  of  our  com- 
mon nature. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  re- 
marked,* in  an  eminent  degree,  a  healthy  man. 
His  opinions  were  never  shaken  by  speculation ; 
he  had  no  figments  of  the  brain,  nor  visions  of  more 
perfect  things  than  the  comparative  preference  of 
such  as  he  had  seen — a  carved  cabinet  and  a  plain 
cupboard,  for  instance.  A  friend  once  called  upon 
the  author,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter.   He  was  an  enthusiast,  and  entertained  those 
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lofty  ideas  of  Poetry  which  a  man,  prone  to  meta- 
physics, is  inclined  to  hold :  it  is  either  everything 
or  nothing  with  him.  He  threw  himself  down  in 
a  chair,  and  exclaimed,  with  much  chagrin,  that 
^'  his  notions  of  genius  had  sustained  a  shock  which 
would  not  be  easily  overcome." 

He  had  been  into)duced  to  the  novelist  at  his  own 
earnest  desire,  that  he  might  receive  some  advice, 
and  hear  his  opinions,  on  what  he  was  at  that  time 
greatly  interested  in — ^religious  poetry.  They  spoke 
of  blank  verse.  Sir  Walter  recommended  the  verse 
of  Thomson's  Seaaons ;  and  asked  if  his  visiter  had 
read  Thomson.  The  latter  was  a  little  surprised 
at  such  a  question ;  but  ventured  to  say,  that  he 
had  studied  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  blank 
verse,  and  thought  Milton's  wonderfully  greater 
than  any  other.  Sir  Walter  replied,  that  he  liked 
Thomson's  descriptions  very  much;  and,  being  a 
Seotehman,  he  had  come  much  in  his  way.  This 
was  alsq  a  surprise  to  his  auditor,  who  could  not 
have  dreamed  of  a  mind  like  that  of  Sir  Walter 
taking  into  account  such  an  irrelevant  triviality  as 
geographical  position  in  considering  an  author. 
Our  friend,  however,  added,  that  there  were  some 
others  of  less  note  in  blank  verse  who  had  a  fine 
understanding  of  its  powers,  and  mentioned  Blair ; 
to  which  renuurk  Sir  Walter  assented ;  and  said  he 
had  known  Blair's  family,  and  that  he  was  related 
to  Dr.  Blair,  who  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Rhe^ 
toric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University. 

But  to  return  to  his  poetry.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  metrical  romance  of  chivalry,  to  in- 
graft the  refinements  of  modern  poetry  on  the  mat- 
ter and  manner  of  that  forgotten  order  of  composi- 
tions. It  was  altogether  a  mistake.  Such  a  union 
is  productive  only  of  false  notions.  It  is  throwing  a 
false  veil  of  beauty  over  a  naked  and  coarse  fabric. 
It  is  making  us  liable,  by  prejudicing  the  mind,  to 
misunderstand  history,  and  to  regret  an  age  which 
ought  to  be  dismissed  from  the  memory  with  plea- 
sure. It  was  cutting  out  the  martlets  and  griffins 
sanguine,  and  placing  them  in  Cuvier's  **  Regno 
Animal."  But  it  delighted  the  public  by  novelty. 
Imitators  sprang  up, — ^Paterson,  Hogg,  Allan  Cun- 
ningham ;  and,  above  all  things,  it  tended  to  in- 
crease that  mania  for  landscape,  which  has,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  overrun  every  comer  of  the 
country,  and  filled  exhibitions  and  print-shops  with 
scenery  and  landscape  annuals,  imtil  these  names 
have  become  nauseous.  Turner,  the  "  Professor  of 
Perspective,"  produced  from  year  to  year  his  choice 
specimens  of  true  Cockayne  with  astonishing  profes- 
sional ability,  and  give  delight  by  additional  no^ 
velty.  This  mania  has  not  yet  gone,  and  perhaps 
it  may  now  be  considered  the  most  prominent  re- 
sult of  the  revival  and  modernization  of  metrical 
romances  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Harp  of  the  north,  farewell  1  the  hiUs  grow  dark. 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending ; 

In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark, 

The  deer,  half  seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 

Resume  thy  wizard  elm  1  the  fountains  lending, 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy ; 

Thy  numbers  sweet,  with  Nature's  vespers  blending 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 

And  herdboy's  evening  pipe  and  hum  of  biying  bee. 
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His  prose  works  are  a  di£Ferent  matter.  He  was 
there  a  greater  than  Prospero.  He  has  established 
the  novel  in  the  future  literature  of  England  and 
of  Europe  as  the  successor  of  the  epic  and  the  nar- 
rative muses. 

BTRON  AND  HIS  DflTATOSS. 

Few  more  fortunate  men  have  ever  lived  and 
figured  on  the  stage  of  the  great  world  than  Lord 
Byron.  So  completely  has  his  art  succeeded,  that 
many  good  people  even  yet,  wiih  a  folio  before 
them  of  portraits  of  the  women  he  loved  or  the  wo- 
men he  &ncied,  interspersed  with  views  of  his  ba- 
ronial home,  his  residences  abroad,  and  the  places 
he  visited  in  his  travels— -even  yet,  with  aU  this 
before  them,  people  will  say,  and  espedaUy  those 
ladies  who  adore  the  cavalier  character,  and  affect 
to  pity  it)  *'How  unhappy  he  was!"  He  came  to 
a  peerage  without  being  bom  to  one;  he  had  his 
destiny  in  his  own  hand,  and  every  step  he  took  in 
life,  was  taken  by  his  own  free  choice. 

Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  leoel 

Let  those  who  think  that  Byron  would  have  been 
happy  as  a  domestic  man,  as  a  member  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  a  voter  on  party  questions ;  or, 
in  short,  those  who  can  point  out  any  course  of  life 
in  which  Byron's  nature  would  have  enjoyed  more 
than  in  that  of  reckless  and  ever-changing  excite- 
ment, assent  to  such  exordiums  as  the  following: 
— ^  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  age  to  produce 
one  distinguished  example  of  the  muse  having  de- 
scended upon  a  bard  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  lent 
her  lyre  to  tell  afflictions  of  no  ordinary  descrip- 
tion— afflictions  originating,  probably,  in  that  sin- 
gular combination  of  feeling  with  imagination 
which  has  been  called  the  poetic  temperament^  and 
which  has  so  often  saddened  the  days  of  those  on 
whom  it  has  been  conferred."  What  follows,  by 
way  of  clincher  to  this,  is  an  impertinent  fallacy, 
which  has  been  current  for  Byron's  especial  use  for 
some  time  past ;  and  it  is  very  likely,  if  one  was 
to  bring  the  evidence  of  poetical  biography  from 
Chaucer  downwards  to  contradict  the  ^t^  it  would 
continue  to  be  repeated  the  same  as  ever,  and  in 
the  same  hidicrously  unhesitating  manner: — ^  Nor 
does  it  require  much  time,  or  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  to  discover  why  these  extra- 
ordinary powers  should,  in  so  many  cases,  have 
contributed  more  to  the  wretchedness  than  to  the 
happiness  of  their  possessor." 

The  first  years  of  Byron's  boyhood  were  passed 
in  wandering  about  the  hills  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. His  father,  whose  character  was  every  way 
questionable,  it  appears,  wooed  the  mother  of  our 
poet  for  her  fortune,  had  deserted  her  when  it  was 
spent ;  and  she,  not  having  much  cause  to  regret 
him,  called  her  child  after  her  own  name,  and  re- 
turned to  her  native  place,  that  she  might  be  her 
own  mistress  with  the  moiety  that  remained.  Dark 
enough,  certainly,  were  the  prospects  of  young 
Crordon  at  this  period :  his  father  banished,  dis- 
claimed by  all,  and  his  mother  nearly  so, — a  pas- 
sionate woman  who  used  to  fight  with  him,  and 
say  in  her  rage,  «  You  little  dog,  you  are  a  Byron 
^y  over,--you  are  as  bad  as  your  father!"  to  wliich 


he  adds,  in  his  own  relation  of  the  circumstance, 
**  I  gave  her  cause  enough."  A  miserable  picture, 
indeed,  as  far  as  want  of  judgment,  and  want  of  sen- 
sibility on  all  sides  can  create  misery. 

At  an  early  age,  however,  by  an  unexpected 
chance,  he  became  the  heir  to  his  grandunde.  Lord 
Byron,  a  person  who  had  been  long  shunned  by 
every  one  even  more  than  his  father,  for  having  been 
guilty  of  the  heaviest  crime  on  the  civil  code ;  and, 
after  a  few  tears  of  boyish  conceit  on  being  called 
Dominus  at  school,  he  entered  on  his  honours^  and 
almost  verified  his  mother's  assertion,  by  commenc- 
ing a  course  of  extravagance,  and  establishing  his 
wUl,  his  caprice,  paramount  over  the  happiness  or 
the  judgment  of  the  best  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  over  whom  he  could  rule. 

The  history  of  Byron's  first  publication  is  well- 
known.  He  had  distinguished  himself  by  excesses 
at  college ;  and  when  he  left  it,  he  thought  he  might 
as  well  distinguish  himself  in  a  new  manner.  From 
his  earliest  years,  his  grand  ambition  was  to  occupy 
attention, — ^to  assert  his  owngreatne8S,and  claim  it, 
as  if  hb  nobility  were  a  thing  apart  from  himself 
— ^he  had  once  been  without  nobility.  Even  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  when  some  mOitaiy  autho- 
rity i^owed  him  the  honours  usual  to  his  rank,  he 
was  so  flattered  as  to  make  a  preconcerted  ^eech 
in  return,  instead  of  gracefully  receiving  them  as 
his  due.  Without  any  worthy  pride  or  self-esteem, 
he  printed  his  schoolboy  pieces,  as  if  aif^^ing  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  were  all  that  he  cared  to  pro- 
duce. His  satire,  which  followed  it  in  publication, 
is  a  proof  of  that  want  of  rectitude  of  feeUog  which 
compels  a  man  to  say  what  he  thinks.  All  are 
alike  to  him :  like  the  Irishman  in  the  fiair,  he 
cares  not  if  it  be  his  father's  head  he  feels  through 
the  tent-canvass, — ^he  strikes  it  to  keep  his  siq^ling 
in  practice,  although  not  with  the  same  good  hu- 
mour. Next  followed  **  Childe  Harold,"  and  By- 
ron was  at  once  elevated  to  the  pinnacle  of  popu- 
larity. 

No  similar  instance  of  success  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  history  of  letters.  The  "^  Childe  Harold" 
was  carrying  Scott's  plan  a  little  further.  He  sim- 
ply resuscitated  an  old  fabric :  Byron  endeavoured 
to  put  new  life  in  it.  Choosing  a  ballad  name,  and 
an  antique  verse,  he  spun  out  something  between  a 
tale  and  the  diary  of  a  sentimental  tourist.  Cast- 
ing his  own  notion  and  the  fashionable  one  to- 
gether,— ^for  Wertherism  had  not  yet  subsided — he 
described  the  countries  through  which  he  had  been 
travelling,  and  gave  an  interest  to  the  descriptions, 
and  a  connexion  to  the  whole,  by  throwing  over  it 
a  thoughtful  reflective  shadow  of  misanthropy. 
This  he  called  <'  A  Romaunt."  From  that  p^iod 
to  this^  the  name  of  Byron  has  been  coupled  with 
many  sorts  of  false  sentiment  and  ^  force  of  style." 

The  influence  of  this  afiectation  on  the  public 
mind,  coupled  with  Byron's  real  power,  has  been 
prodigious.  ^*  The  poet,"  as  Chateaubriand  re- 
marks, '^  seeing  what  part  the  public  made  him 
perform,  began  to  curse  the  world,  which  had  only 
been  the  subject  of  his  reveries !"  Poem  after  poem 
followed ;  and  he  continued,  as  this  writer  phrases 
it,  to  curse  the  world ;  and  people  more  and  more 
admired  him.    Hrates  as  bright  with  fine  afiee- 
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tionB,  OS  their  sword  belts  were  brown  with  dried 
blood,  and  pirate's  wives,  who  would  have  died  at 
the  sight  of  a  dead  mouse,  followed  one  another, 
intermingled  with  newspaper  gossip,  licked  up  with 
wonderfdl  avidity,  relating  to  his  profligacy  at 
Venice ;  or  stories  more  publicly  told  of  Guiccioli, 
she  being  a  personage  who  did  more  honour  to  her 
cavalier.  He  became  a  European  figurant.  The 
French  wondered  at  him,  and  published  forged 
manuscripts  in  his  name ;  they  also  advertised  a 
book  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  meaning  Moore!  The 
Germans  also  wondered ;  and  even  Goethe  assisted 
in  circulating  an  absurd  story  to  account  for  the 
supposed  desperation  of  his  character,  that  he  had 
murdered  a  friend,  and  his  conscience  was  lashing 
him  about  the  world !  This  is  called  European 
fame,  which  only  gives  us  another  argument  to 
prove  the  impossibility  of  judging  of  poetry  or  a 
poet  apart  from  the  circumstances,  social  and  na- 
tional, amid  which  he  lived,  and  in  accommodation 
to  which  he  wrote. 

^  The  young  have  taken  certain  magic  words  in 
earnest;  the  women  have  felt  disposed  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  seduced  with  dread  by  this  mon- 
iter,  to  comfort  this  unhappy  Satan.  Who  knows  ? 
—he  had  perhaps  not  found  the  woman  whom  he 
sought, — a  ^w^oman  beautiful  enough,  a  heart  vast 
as  his  own.  Byron,  according  to  the  phantasma- 
goric opinion,  is  the  old  Serpent,  that  seducer  and 
corrupter,  because  he  perceived  the  incurable  cor- 
ruption of  the  human  race ;  he  is  a  fatal  and  suffer- 
ing genius,  placed  between  the  mysteries  of  matter 
and  Intelligence,  who  sees  not  a  word  in  the  enigma 
of  the  universe,  who  considers  life  as  a  horrible 
irony  without  cause,  as  a  perverse  smile  of  the  evil 
one ;  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  despair,  who  despairs 
and  denies ;  who,  having  within  him  an  incurable 
sore,  revenges  himself  by  leading  all  that  approach 
him  to  misery  through  pleasure ;  a  man  who  has 
not  passed  through  the  age  of  innocence,  who  never 
had  the  advantage  of  being  rejected  and  cursed  of 
God ;  a  man  who,  having  sprung  a  reprobate  from 
the  bosom  of  nature,  is  the  damned  of  nothingness. 
Such  is  the  Byron  of  heated  imaginations!" 

Amusing  as  this  criticism  by  the  Count  de  Cha- 
teaubriand is,  it  is  no  less  correct.  Byron,  he  con- 
siders, borrowed  the  tone  of  his  characters  from 
him  ;  and  Beranger,  with  "  The  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle,"  (Suppl.)  think  the  same.  "  Ren^"  pre- 
ceded "  Childe  Harold,"  "  Lara,"  &c. ;  and  per- 
haps if  the  genealogy  of  the  character  were  worth 
investigating,  it  might  be  found  to  possess  a  filial 
resemblance;  so  that  Harold  is  only  the  grand- 
child to  Werther,  the  family  honours  becoming 
more  decorated  at  each  remove.  Byron  found  an 
agitated  public  delighted  with  Scott's  metrical  ro- 
mances; and  as  popularity  was  all  his  aim,  he  out- 
stripped his  northern  rival  by  producing  more  ex- 
citing food  for  the  many-headed  monster.  It  is 
said  that  the  domesticated  animals  alone  are  accus- 
tomed to  that  respectable  evil — ^yawning.  The 
tabby  on  the  footstool  by  the  fire  shows  its  ennui 
by  the  hour;  the  wild  cat  among  the  heath  in  the 
Wflflt  Highlands  has  something  more  serious  to  do, 
--it  is  all  day  hunting  the  field-mice  and  the  birds, 
and  has  to  defend  itself  from  the  inclemency  of  all 


weathers.  So  may  it  have  b^n  With  Byron.  He 
was  like  the  great  man  who,  being  worshipped  by 
all  except  one  man,  made  himself  unhappy  by 
having  too  little  cause  for  unhappiness.  Perhaps 
if  Byron  oould  not  get  people  to  take  notice  of  him 
otherwise,  he  would  have  driven  so  dose  upon  them 
that  his  carriage- wheels  had  cast  the  mud  over  their 
clothes.  Nay,  this  was  many  times  exemplified : 
for  instance,  in  visiting  the  Lakes,  when  he  wrote 
an  ironical  letter  to  Hogg.  He  had  only  the  pub- 
lic voice  as  the  standard  of  his  admiration:  the 
writers  of  the  Lakes,  therefore,  were  nobody  to 
him.  In  all  speculative  matters,  he  was  equally 
infirm.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  we  find  him  say- 
ing, '<  Somebody  has  sent  me  a  little  book  about 
Christianity  that  has  made  me  very  uncomfortable : 
the  reasoning  seems  to  me  very  strong,  the  proofs 
are  very  staggering.  I  don't  think  you  can  answer 
it,  SheUey ;  at  least  I  am  sure  I  can't,  and  what 
is  more,  I  don't  wish  it."  And  yet  under  the  un- 
avoidable influence  of  an  acquaintance  with  that 
marvellous  thinker,  he  had  been  writing  dramas 
on  biblical  subjects,  involving  opinions  where  him- 
self had  none.  All  that  he  knew,  and  almost  all 
that  he  cared  to  know,  was 

That  it  was  all  a  mystery ;  here  we  are 

And  there  we  go  ;  but  where  f    Five  drops  of  lead, 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  fiir. 

And  la  this  blood,  then,  formed  but  to  be  shed  I 
Can  every  element  our  elements  mar! 

And  air,  earth,  water,  fire,  live  and  we  dead  f 
We  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  I    No  more ; 

But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

It  is  more  with  the  efiect  of  Byron's  genius  and 
character  on  our  literature  that  we  have  to  do,  than 
with  his  poetry  itself.  It  may  be  safely  said  he 
has  made  the  strongest  impression  of  any  writer 
we  have  had,  not  only  in  this  age  but  in  any  other. 
And  he  did  so  by  pure  excitement.  He  descended 
on  the  troubled  waters  of  the  times;  not  as  a  good 
angel  to  calm  them,  but  to  increase  the  storm — ^to 
add  the  sound  of  his  trumpet  to  the  din  of  the  strife 
— ^to  add  the  heat  of  his  great  and  burning  genius 
to  the  fever  of  the  public  mind.  His  mind  was  like 
that  of  the  public,  every  way  undecided.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  real  and  the  merely  apparent, 
the  permanently  good  and  the  immediately  plea- 
surable, was  confounded  in  his  theory  of  life.  He 
had  little  idea  of  the  tendency  of  anything,  and  no 
philosophy. 

The  pasnon  for  scenery  had  been  mainly  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Walter  Scott, — ^it  was  carried  to  an 
incredible  pitch  by  the  writings  of  Byron.  Tra- 
velling became  the  only  employment  a  person  of 
any  sensibility  could  indulge  in;  and  instead  of 
its  being  an  exhilaration,  people  persisted  in  speak- 
ing of  it  as  a  species  of  banishment.  This  passion 
became  connected  with  another,  which  was  senti- 
mental gallantry.  Moore  had  an  equal  share  in 
spreading  this  taste.  Faces  in  all  styles  of  lan- 
guishment  have  been  ever  since  poured  out,  as  if 
every  print-shop  was  a  harem,  and  the  artists 
Georgian  merchants.  The  part  of  the  eunuch, 
according  to  this  co^,  falls  to  tiie  publisher ;  and  as 
he  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  keeping  the 
rage  alive,  he  is  worthy  of  it.    We  have  bad  books, 
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too,  of  the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  the 
series  of  whose  pictures  Madame  de  StaSl  very  pro- 
perly reprobates  at  Hampton  Courts  while  the 
most  philanthropic  turn  away  in  disgust  from  any 
palliation  of  those  humbler  wretches  who  are  the 
grubs  of  the  same  species  as  those  butterflies.  And 
though  there  have  been,  and  are,  many  continua- 
tors  and  improvers  on  Mrs.  Wolstoncroft's  '^  Code 
of  Rights,"  such  a  sentiment  as  that  expressed  in 
the  following  verses  (which  the  writer  has  several 
times  repeated,)  from  a  Lord  Byron^  have  been 
able  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  female  multitude  as 
effectually  as  ever  :— 

*'  Eliza,  what  fools  are  the  Mussnlmaa  sect, 

Who  to  women  deny  the  soul's  ftitnre  existence  t 
Conld  they  see  thee,  Eliza,  they'd  own  their  defect. 

And  this  doctrine  would  meet  with  a  general  resistance. 
'^  Had  their  prophet  possessed  half  an  atom  of  sense. 

He  ne'er  would  have  women  from  his  paradise  driven ; 
Instead  of  his  houris — ^a  flimsy  pretence — 

With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  his  heaven. 

^  Yet,  still  to  increase  your  calamities  more. 
Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodies  of  spirit. 

He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  amongst  four  1 
With  souls  you'd  dispense,  but  with  this  who  could 
bear  it! 

^  His  religion  to  please  neither  party  is  made ; 

On  husbands  'tis  hard,  to  the  wives  most  unoiril ; 
Still  I  can't  contradict  what  so  oft  has  been  said, 

'  Though  women  are  angels,  yet  wedlock's  the  devil !  * " 

Music,  too,  was  brought  into  service ;  and  every 

young  lady  in  the  kingdom,  for  some  years,  with 

all  the  ability  of  her  throat  and  hands^  implored 

the  Maid  of  Athens  to  give  Lord  Byron  back  his 

heart;  or  ascended  tenderly  through  the  whole 

gamut  those  sufficiently  nonchalant  lines,«< 

**  Fare  thee  well,  and  if  for  ever. 
Then  for  ever  fare  thee  well  I " 

Hobhouse  and  others,  gentlemen  of  critical  power 
as  well  as  men  of  business,  wrote  large  books  of 
commentary;  but  Byron,  disposing  of  what  was 
already  his,  hastened  to  new  fields.  "  Manfred," 
"  Cain,"  "  The  Deformed  Transformed,"  &c.,  al- 
though exceedingly  brilliant,  were  neither  original 
in  their  nature,  nor  did  they  produce  much  effect; 
for  both  which  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  about  them.  ^  Don  Juan"  is  his  finest  work : 
it  is  the  natural  man ;  it  is  full  of  discursive  wit^ 
it  has  prodigious  agiUty  of  style,  and  lightly  drawn 
pictures  of  the  passions  and  affections,  which  are 
eminently  beautifal.  It  is  an  artificial  imitation  of 
the  variety  of  nature ;  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
all  contrarious  ingredients. 

The  school  which  Byron  founded  is  the  Intense 
School.    He  begins  "  Lara"  with  these  lines : — 

^  Onie  serfs  are  glad  through  Lara's  wide  domain. 
And  slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ;" 

as  if  it  were  necessary,  or  even  possible,  that  sla- 
very should  be  always  thinking  of  her  chain;  nay, 
as  if,  in  the  "  feudal"  servitude,  they  ever  knew 
they  were  in  chains  at  all.  He  thus  describes  that 
hero : — 

*^  Not  nnrejoiced  to  see  him  once  again, 
Warm  Was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men  j 


Bom  of  high  lineage,  link'd  in  high  command. 
He  mingled  with  the  magnates  of  the  land ; 
Joined  tiie  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away  : 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share. 
The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care ; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  pursued. 
With  hope  still  baffled  still  to  be  renewed ; 
Nor  shadowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain. 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown, 
Bepell'd  approach  and  show'd  him  still  alone.*' 

The  interest  of  ^  Lara,"  like  that  of  his  other 
pieces,  is  concentrated  in  one  character,  and  he 
makes  that  character  an  impersonation  of  one  pas- 
sion. He  had  outgrown  this  himself  when  he  wrote 
^^  Don  Juan;"  but  the  public  have  scarcely  done 
so  yet.  Rhetoric  was  Byron's  faculty;  his  power 
was  the  power  of  words.  This  is  comparatively  a 
narrow  field :  in  it  there  is  nothing  to  glean  a^r 
a  hand  like  his  has  reaped.  Byron's  poetry  cir- 
cumscribed this  species  :  it  says,  thus  far  can  words 
be  held  for  things, — ^thus  far  can  they  move  the 
feelings,  or  personate  beauty  and  sublimity  with- 
out being  animated  by  the  soul  of  those  superior 
existences, — ^thus  far  can  the  sensuous  in  poetry 
be  carried.  The  styles  of  former  scholastic  writers, 
the  Courtly,  the  rationally  Correct,  the  Lackadai- 
sical, have  had  a  termination  put  to  their  variety 
by  the  Rhetorical.  And  Byron  himself  has  virtu- 
ally terminated  the  Rhetorical  by  the  preference 
he  has  given  to  simple  narration  and  mixed  diction 
in  "Don  Juan;"  especially  as  we  see  him  versify- 
ing an  actual  account  of  a  shipwreck,  as  he  has 
done  in  that  poem,  and  thus  producing  one  of  his 
finest  passages. 

Another  feature  in  the  works  of  this  noble  poet 
is,  that  his  writings  present  that  transition  in  the 
history  of  every  man,  and  which  is  at  present  pend- 
ing over  public  opinion,  from  a  reliance  on  prece- 
dent to  self-reliance.  His  morality  was  little  more 
than  that  of  immediate  enjoyment ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed it  so  freely,  that  we  cannot  mistake.  It  is 
always  a  vast  benefit  to  have  a  sincere  speaker  :— 
the  continuance  of  a  great  deal  of  the  evU  common 
to  society  results  mainly  from  a  secreting  of  its 
commission.  Byron  in  this  sense  was  a  benefactor 
and  a  reformer.  In  religion,  too,  he  has  been  one 
of  the  most  decided  writers  the  world  has  ever 
had.  He  professed  nothing;  treated  whatever  was 
ridiculous  with  undisguised  contempt ;  and  spoke 
out  more  freely  than  any  (as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
no  one's  interest)  about  those  topics  wliich  even' 
one  avoids.  The  drama  of  "  Cain  "  is  a  work  which 
would  require  a  more  lengthened  consideration,  if 
we  did  not  intend  to  review  in  detail  the  "  Prome- 
theus Unbound"  of  Shelley,  which  contains  a  more 
perfect  scheme  of  the  same  philosophy  united  to 
higher  art.  "Cain,"  and  "  Heaven  and  Earth/' 
are  productions  which,  coming  after  his  other 
works,  startle  us  into  great  admiration  of  his  mul- 
tiform powers ;  and  perhaps  do  nothing  moiv. 

{To  he  caniimted,) 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  TOUB  IN  OONNAUGHT. 


This  is  a  eontinu&tion,  we  ate  glad  to  say  not  a 
conclusion,  of  a  lirely  and  delightful  book  which  we 
hftd  lately  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  readers. 
Conclusion  it  need  not  he  \  for  give  the  author  as  a 
field  in  which  to  expatiate,  a  single  barony,  nay  a 
pariah,  or  a  farm,  with  a  mountain,  a  bit  of  bog,  and 
a  bit  of  sea-coast,  a  hamlet,  a  chapel,  and  a  ruined 
tower,  an  ass  and  an  old  woman,  a  priest  and  a 
gossoon,  and  he  will  not  lack  for  raw  material  out 
of  which  to  construct  an  exceedingly  entertaining 
and  truly  Irish  book. 

His  discoveries  are  still  in  Connanght,  and  in  its 
most  purely  original  districts,  Tyrawly  and  Erris. 
He  starts  at  once  from  Ballina,  and  plunges  into  the 
heart  of  the  great  bog  of  Tyrawly,  surrounded  by 
its  grand  amphitheatre  of  Slieves  and  MaamSy  with- 
out haying  even  had  his  breakfast.  This,  we  can  tell 
the  reader,  is  no  jesting  matter.  There  is  no  choice 
of  viands  on  the  banks  of  the  Owenmore,  and  the 
tourist  soon  repented  the  squeamishness  he  had 
shown  at  the  dirty  hostelrie  of  Crosmolina.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  worse  place  for  breakfast,  or  any  meal 
whateyer,  in  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
than  that  same  bog  on  which  he  found  himself : 
always  excepting  a  similar  wUd  moorish  track  lying 
across  the  misty  Island  of  Lewis;  where,  by  virtue 
of  the  useful  Hebridean  faculty  of  second-sight, 
an  old  Highland  woman  prepared  a  bicker  of  por- 
ridge for  Uie  solace  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  fore- 
seeing, by  hb  own  account,  that  a  gifted  Sassenach 
was  to  pass  her  lone  hut,  sorely  in  want  of  refresh- 
ment. Out  tourist  was  not  so  fortunate.  The 
Irish  have  never  possessed  the  useful  power  of  see- 
ing far  before  them.  The  traveller  beguiled  hunger 
and  the  way  by  listening  to  the  tales  and  traditions 
of  the  driverof  his  jaunting-car;  and  probably  drew 
also  upon  the  stores  of  his  memory.  Nor  are  his 
legends  ever  allowed  to  halt  for  lack  of  a  little  in- 
vention and  embellishment  to  help  them  off.  This 
is  quite  as  it  should  be ;  and  in  the  genuine  flavour 
of  tlie  sod,  these  tales  equal  any  humorous  diab- 
larie  we  have  ever  had  from  ^e  same  copious 
source. 

The  "  good  people"  expelled,  by  many  causes, 
from  other  places,  seem  to  crowd  to  Erris,  where 
they  are  named  '^  the  gentry,"  and  are  spoken  of 
with  the  utmost  respect,  and  where  they  still  do  a 
great  deal  of  mirthful  mischief.  On  the  wild  shores 
of  this  district,  "  the  gentry,"  before  the  time 
of  the  Coast-guard,  took  the  smugglers  under 
their  special  protection ;  and  then  everybody 
smuggled  a  little ;  priest,  squireen,  and  parson.  But 
ghosts,  giants,  dwarfs,  and  enchanted  men,  are  also 
plentiful.  The  Mullet  of  Erris,  a  peninsula  of 
some  extent  on  that  coast,  afforded  a  field  to  our 
tourist's  antiquarian  and  traditionary  researches ; 
and  famished  him  with  specimens  of  manners  not 
to  be  found  anywhere  else ;  the  natives  being,  in 
many  respects,  the  same  they  were  a  thousand 
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years  ago.  His  principal  guide  through  the  Mullet 
was  a  Squireen,  or  duiiie  uahctsaly  named  Michael 
Anthony  O'Donnell,  a  person  of  high  family,  count- 
ing sixteen  descents  in  these  parts,  since  his  ances- 
tors had  left  the  North  to  settle  in  the  Mullet.  But 
here  is  the  man  and  his  surroundings.  Original 
enough  they  are,  considering  that  they  must  actu- 
ally be  included  in  some  parliamentary  district 
or  another,  to  which  her  Majesty's  writ  is  just 
issued:— 

Approaehing  the  western  coast  [of  the  Mullet,]  our 
way  lay  through  one  of  the  largest  villages ;  like  all  the 
rest,  it  was  an  irregular  congeries  of  huts,  but  they, 
standing  as  they  did  high  and  dry,  did  not  exhibit  so 
much  damp  discomfort  as  the  bog  eabins.  One  or  two 
dwellings  were  of  a  better  sort,  and  one  was  shown  as 
the  habitation  of  the  Queen  of  Erris ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  Miss  McDonnell,  who,  haying  some  education,  some 
property,  and  much  good  sense,  has  been  dubbed  by 
Priest  Lyons  (as  a  Hildebrand  crowned  an  emperor,)  her 
Majesty  of  the  Mullet.  I  certainly  had  a  desire  to  enter 
into  the  presence  of  this  western  Victoria — ^but  the  hon- 
our was  denied  me,  inasmuch  as  she  was  making  a  royal 
progress  amongst  her  lieges  in  the  mountains.  I,  as  a 
sort  of  set  off  against  this  disappointment,  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  an  Erris  squireen— one  who  once  was  a 
considerable  landholder,  but,  firom  profUse  hospitality 
and  other  causes,  is  now  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  a 
common  peasant,  and  who  lived  principally  on  the  good- 
vrill  of  his  neighbours.  Mr.  Michael  Anthony  O'Donnell 
(which  fine  double  Christian  name  is  abbreviated  into 
Mister  Mickletony,)  was  not  in  the  house,  but  he  was 
not  far  off,  and  woiUd  be  sent  for.  His  house,  or  rather 
cabin,  tiiough  not  larger  than  the  others  around,  was 
clean  and  water-tight — ^the  floor  was  swept — there  was 
an  air  of  tidiness  and  decency  around.  I  observed  a 
book  or  two  on  a  shelf,  and  one  appeared  to  be  a  New 
Testament*  As  this  man  was  decidedly  a  character,  and 
had  much  to  tell  of  old  lore  and  legend,  a  message  was 
left  for  him,  requesting  he  would  follow  us,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  glebe  house.  And  such  a  position  for  a 
glebe  house,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean — ^nothing  between  the  sea  oliSb  and  the  rear  of  the 
house  but  a  dreary  down,  on  which  a  blade  of  grass  dare 
not  start  up  lest  it  should  be  cut  off  by  the  driving  blast 
fraught  with  salt  spray,  and  where  only  the  sea  pink  and 
the  bent  had  the  means  and  power  dwarfishly  to  vege- 
tate !  What  a  wide  difference  between  this  Ems  glebe, 
and  one  of  the  sheltered,  garden  environed,  placid,  pictur- 
esque glebes  in  wealthy  England,  the  very  emblem  of  old 
long  established  comfort,  and  this  horrid  house,  with  its 
interior  widls  all  green  with  the  mildew  of  indomitable 
damp—its  windows  shattered  with  the  last  winter's 
blast,  and  for  panes  of  glass,  boards,  canvass,  and  all 
manner  of  ugly  make-shifts  substituted!  I  wonder  how 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Fellow  would  like  to  be  sent 
here,  as  the  settled  retreat  of  lus  latter  days.  Why,  the 
very  sight  of  it  would  give  him  a  quartan  ague.  But 
not  so  our  Irish  parson.  The  worthy  divine  was  out 
amongst  his  workmen,  trying  to  make  a  little  hay,  not 
while  the  sun  shone — ^for  the  orb  was  not  visible--but 
while  the  wind  blew,  without  carrying  wet  on  its  wings. 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  healthier  looking  young  man. 

I  confess  that  when  the  parson  wished  me  good  morn- 
ing, and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Mickletony 
O'Donnell,  I  was  not  sorry  for  the  exchange ;  for,  with- 
out desiring  to  disparage  his  reverence,  either  as  a 
clergyman  or  a  gentleman,  I  must  say  that  I,  for  "  the 
nonce,"  preferred  the  garrulous  and  credulous  Milesian 
to  the  matte^of-foct  minister.    What  a  perverted  taste  I 
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Now,  I  was  prepared  by  the][young  friends  who  accom- 
panied me  tnm  BelmaUet,  for  what  I  was  to  expect  in 
Mr.  Miokletony,  and  he  did  not  do  discredit  to  his  char- 
acter. OThe  man  is  tall,  thin,  and  rather  narrow  shoul- 
dered. He  stoops  a  little,  I  should  suppose  from  fre- 
quent bendings  of  his  body  as  he  enters  the  cabin  doors 
of  his  many  friends ;  he  has  a  little  shuffle  in  his  gait, 
arising,  I  should  suspect,  from  the  over  use  of  whisky — 
the  oommencement  of  what  may  end  in  delirium  tremens. 
He  has  a  round  face,  a  keen  black  eye,  and,  if  all  be  true 
that  is  said  of  his  drinking  propensities  and  practices,  he 
shows  a  constitution  that  has  Idtherto  well  withstood  the 
poison  of  a  continual  stimulus.  Mr.  O'Donnell's  accost 
has  the  ease  and  confidence  of  one  who  felt  he  was  of  the 
better  sort,  and  he  entered  at  once  into  free  and  familiar 
conversation.  Where  we  stood  there  lay  before  us  the 
great  ocean,  which  was  heaying  under  a  wind  that  was 
sending  ftt>m  the  south-west  heayy  clouds  that  portended 
a  speedy  fall  of  rain,  and  along  the  wild  cliff-embattled 
coast,  the  waves  were  boiling  and  surging  and  sending 
up  their  spray  on  high,  with  moanings  amongst  the 
caverns,  that  foretold  tiie  coming  storm.  To  the  north 
was  Eagle  island,  lofty  and  abrupt,  with  two  picturesque 
lighthouses,  which  were  just  being  erected.  Southwards 
Innisgloria,  and  farther  down  towards  Achill,  Inniskea. 
I  desired  to  gather  what  I  could  ft*om  MicUetony  about 
Innisgloria,  and  accordingly  asked  was  he  ever  there  t 

^  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  was.  Do  you  think  I  would  not 
often  be  where  all  the  people  of  any  gentility  do  be  bu- 
ried f 

A  great  deal  is  made  out  of  Mister  Mickletony, 
who  had  had,  in  his  time,  several  personal  encoun- 
ters with  "  the  gentry,"  and  particularly  when 
returning  home  late,  after  drinking  a  great  many 
tumblers  of  punch.  We  take,  in  preference  to  his 
fairy  adventures,  one  of  his  traditional  tales : — 

111  tell  you  what  I  heard  my  father  say,  that  in  the 
time  o'  Cromwell  there  was  a  troop  commanded  by  one 
Coote  came  into  this  quarter,  and  they  racked,  ruined, 
and  cut  down  all  the  poor  Catholic  people.  My  ancestor 
was  at  that  time  rich  and  prosperous,  and  he  knew  that 
if  he  staid  he  would  find  no  mercy.  So  he  gathered  all 
his  money,  put  it  in  a  crock,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
foster-sister,  who  was  his  maid,  he  buried  it  under  his 
kitchen  hearth,  and  then  he  departed  into  Donegal,  leav- 
ing the  girl  in  care  of  his  home ;  and  by-and-by  the 
troopers  came,  and  they  having  got  the  hard  word  that 
the  man  was  rich  and  that  he  couldn't  have  carried  all 
away  with  him,  commanded  the  woman  to  tell  where  the 
money  was.  Of  course  she  denied  all  knowledge,  and 
then  they  had  her  lashed  with  their  bridles,  and  yet  she 
wouldn't  tell ;  and  then  they  half  hanged  her,  and  out- 
ting  her  down  pressed  her  to  disclose,  and  still  she  said 
nothing ;  and  then  they  spread  out  the  coals  of  fire  on 
the  very  hearth  under  which  was  the  gold,  and  placed 
her  sitting  on  the  burning  embers  ;  and  what  did  she  do 
then — ^why  in  the  middle  of  her  great  pain  she  bit  off 
her  tongue  and  spit  it  in  their  faces ;  and  then  they  set 
fire  to  &e  house,  and  left  the  poor  colleen  to  wander 
tonguelesB  about  the  world :  and  so  it  was  until  the 
curse  of  Cromwell  was  removed  and  better  times  came 
on,  and  Catholics  could  live  at  home,  and  my  ancestor 
returned  to  find  his  gold  safe  and  his  poor  fosterer  a 
dumb  wanderer,  going  ft*om  house  to  house. 

A  very  ugly  story  is  told  by  Mickletony,  and 
confirmed  by  our  author,  of  the  insolence  of  Pro- 
testant prejudice  and  ignorance ;  and  he  has  no 
inclination  for  such  exposure,  though  the  proper 
feelings  of  a  gentleman  forbid  concealment  of  such 
brutal  and  offensive  acts. 

Erris  is  comparatively  still  an  unknown  region, 
shut  in  by  bog  and  mountain,  and  long  by  want  of 
roads.  In  the  '^  ould  ancient  times,"  it  was  the 
country  of  the  O'Flahertys,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Burkes  fmd  Barretts.    After  the  CromweU 


lian  confiscations,  Erris  was  granted  to  an  Irish 
placeman,  Sir  Jame»  Shaen,  and  the  wide  district 
was  divided  between  the  co-heiresses  of  his  son. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  married  a  gentleman  of 
Kildare,  named  Carter ;  the  other  a  Bingham  of 
Mayo.  The  Carter  half  of  the  extensive  property 
remains  entire — a  rather  wonderful  fact ;  and 
Major  Bingham,  a  celebrated  improver,  more  noted 
for  his  spirit  than  prosperity,  still  holds  a  large  share 
of  theoriginal  possessionsof  his  family.  The  Shaens 
introduced  a  Protestant  colony  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  property,  and  located  the  new  comers 
in  the  Mullet.  But  here  Mr.  Otway,  the  author  of 
the  tour,  states  a  most  discouraging  fact : — 

The  men  who  had  the  courage  to  undertake  this  settle- 
ment, had  also  the  moral  energy  to  persevere ;  therefore, 
while  this  generation  lasted,  improvements  went  on,  a 
better  breed  of  cattle  and  superior  tillage  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  though  they  were  annoyed  and  robbed  by  the 
old  natives,  still  the  colony  prospered  as  well  as  circum- 
stances would  admit.    But  here,  as  indeed  elsewhere  til 
over  Ireland,  and  at  all  times  of  its  history,  the  genera- 
tion that  succeeded  the  first  settlers  was  of  a  very  de- 
teriorated character.    I  believe  no  race  of  men  was  ever 
known  to  have  changed  character  so  rapidly  as  the  Crom- 
wellian  settlers ;  the  descendants  of  the  stiff,  stem,  often 
fanatical,  sometimes  pious  Puritans,  Baptists,  and  Pres- 
byterians, became  the  most  profligate  and  careless  of 
mankind.    It  has  been  always  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Ireland  to  become ''ipnt  HibemisHiber- 
niorei;  but  I  believe  no  race  so  rapidly  adopted  the 
wild  extravagant  character  of  the  Irish  as  the  Oomwel- 
lian.    Before  half  a  century  had  elapsed,  properties  that 
had  been  divided  amongst  soldiers,  officers,  and  adven- 
turers, were  lavished  and  spent  as  easily  as  they  had 
been  acquired ;  and  instances  are  on  record  of  estates, 
now  worth  thousands  per  annum,  being  exchanged  fi>r  a 
horse,  a  setting  dog,  or  some  even  more  vidons  accom- 
modation ;  and  as  in  all  times  and  places  where  there  are 
spendthrifts,  there  will  be  accumulators,  in  a  eompsia- 
tively  short  time  a  vast  quantity  of  the  small  Cromwel- 
lian  allotments  was  absorbed  and  merged  into  the  pos- 
session of  watchful  and  clever  appropriators,  and  still  the 
evil  remained  as  tVom  the  beginning,  and  still  continues, 
of  the  country  being  partitioned  amongst  a  oomparatively 
small  proprietary,  who  had  neither  the  means,  the  know- 
ledge, nor  desire  to  improve  their  huge  possessions.  Tbk 
evil  bias  been  universal  all  over  the  islan<i — ^it  has  al- 
ways prevailed  in  Connanght ;  it  has  been  excessive  the 
more  we  approach  the  west,  and  in  Connemaia,  Joyce^s 
Country,  Achill,  and  Erris,  it  has  hitherto  been  the  great 
bar  to  improvement ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  that  in  many 
cases,  though,  of  course,  not  in  all,  the  lords  of  these 
wide  wastes,  jealous  of  their  ownerslupe,  have  prefened 
to  be  like  Selkirk,  the  monarchs  of  all  they  survey,  eren 
suppose  it  were  profitless  bog  and  mountain,  rather  than 
part  upon  a  long  lease  with  what  might  call  for  capital 
in  its  improvement,  or  give  remuneration  to  those  who 
would  expend  time,  industry,  and  knowledge,  in  making 
it  productive.    In  Erris,  the  original  lessees  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur Shaen,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  husbandly, 
to  enclosing,  tilling,  and  manuring  their  allotments,  and 
acting  the  part  of  industrious  yeomen,  became  merely 
stock  owners,  running  their  cattle  over  tracts  that  re- 
mained in  their  hands  as  unimproved  as  ever.    I  don*t 
believe  stockmen  ever  have,  or  ever  will  improve  any 
country.    ORiey  have,  in  a  great  measure,  kept  Connaught 
unimproved,  and  a  large  portion  of  South  America ;  in 
the  same  way  will  they  keep  back  Australia.    The  life 
of  a  stockman  must  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  be  inac- 
tive :  therefore  amongst  uneducated  men,  sporting  and 
carousing   will    naturally    ensue;  hence    expenditure 
greater  than  income,  embarrassment,  a  diminished  stock, 
property  parted  with,  and  eventual  ruin. 

There  is  here  matter  over  which  economists  may 
ponder,     Mr,  Otway  advances  excellent  reasons 
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to  show  the  utility  of  clei^§;yinen  in  such  districts 
as  this,  being  agriculturists  and  impToveTS,  how- 
ever  improper  in  ordinary  circumstances  it  may  be 
for  them  to  allow  secular  affairs  to  intermeddle 
with  their  sacred  functions.  Dean  Lyons,  a  well- 
known  Catholic  clergyman,  in  the  district^  has 
been  an  active  improver,  and  has  set  a  good  ex- 
ample, which  his  neighbours  and  his  flock  are  not, 
we  are  sorry  to  find,  in  haste  to  follow.  For  this 
he  has  been  frowned  upon  by  his  superior.  Arch- 
bishop M'Hale. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  finds  no  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  our  tourist.  lie  sportively  imagines  that 
many  of  the  obstinate  old  Mullet  farmers  doggedly 
persisting  in  following  the  agricultural  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors,  may  have  said  to  their  improving 
priest — 

**  Your  reverenee,  that  wants  us  to  stick  to  the  old 
way  in  religion,  why  nrge  ns  to  give  up  the  old  way  of 
managing  onr  land."  I  have  he^  that  some  one  re- 
eommended  to  this  new-light  pastor,  that  it  might  be 
well  if,  when  imposing  a  penance,  instead  of  sending  a 
sinner  to  atons  for  his  misdeeds  to  the  reek  of  Croagh 
Patrick,  or  the  holy  well  of  B^a,  he  shonld  send  them 
to  dig  drains  and  execute  other  useftil  laborious  works 
at  his  fkrm  of  Shanaghy. 

Yet  good  crops  of  barley,  raised  for  distillation, 
are  seen  in  the  Mullet,  and  on  the  coast,  forced  by 
sea-weed  manure.  The  farms  here  are  still  held 
under  something  similar  to  the  old  Scottish  tenure 
of  nfi»-rt]^,  than  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 
not  devise  a  worse.  The  implements  of  husbandry 
are  somewhat  like  those  one  reads  of  in  Martin's 
Account  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  indeed  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  district  are  as  primitive  as  those 
described  in  that  curious  book.  For  example,  in 
some  places  the  practice  still  remains,  of  horses 
drawing  both  the  plough  and  harrows,  (where 
there  are  such  implements,)  from  the  tail !  This, 
the  people  contend,  is  neither  cruel  nor  injurious  to 
the  animals ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  saves  the  expense 
of  harness.  Our  tourist  thus  describes  these  primi- 
tive people : — 

In  the  mountain  district  outside  the  Mullet  and  away 
from  the  sea  shore,  the  people  living  in  villages  through 
the  glens,  content  with  as  much  potatoes  as  their  fami- 
lies want,  and  some  com  to  be  used  in  illicit  distillation, 
give  their  attention  principally  to  the  rearing  and  sale 
of  cattle ;  there  are  none  more  astute  in  driving  a  bar- 
gain ;  and  they  are  great  hoarders  of  money.  Like  all 
people  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  badly  governed,  and 
subject  to  the  exacting  wiU  of  their  superiors,  they  ex- 
hibit outwardly  a  poverty  which  is  far  from  real.  In- 
terested and  prejudiced  persons  may  assert  that  all  this 
arises  from  recent  oppression,  and  arising  out  of  English 
rule  and  Protestant  penal  laws ;  but  the  evil  is  older 
and  much  more  deeply  seated.  The  cosherings  and  the 
bonnanghts,  tiie  coyne  and  livery  of  their  ancient  Mile- 
sian lords,  the  inroads  and  the  feuds  of  rival  septs,  gave 
rise  to  this  general  mistrust,  and  to  this  fear  of  appearing 
wealthy,  loqg  before  England  afforded  its  protection  to, 
or,  ajs  some  say,  inflicted  its  iigury  on,  the  Irish  com- 
munity. Neither  does  the  present  distrust  arise  solely 
from  fear  of  the  landlords  knowing  how  wealthy  they 
are ;  I  am  sure,  also,  that  the  appearance  of  poverty  is 
simulated  to  blUik  the  priest. 

The  natives  of  Erris  are  not  at  all  cleanly  in  their  per- 
sons or  houses :  in  many  of  their  houses,  as  I  have  been 
given  to  understand,  they  have  but  one  vessel  that  will 
hold  water,  and  that  is  the  metal  potato  pot ;  and  there- 
fore perional  ablution  is  coufiued  to  the  face  aud  neck. 


A  person  remarking  on  this  disagreeable  subject,  ob- 
served that  he  could  see  plainly  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  washed  and  unwashed  parts ;  which  line 
put  him  in  mind,  so  defined  was  it,  of  the  tide-water 
mark  on  the  sea  shore. 

Mr.  Knight,  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  district,  in  his  topographical  work,  de- 
scribes the  people 


Generally  speaking,  far  from  being  poor,  with  of- 
ten greater  marks  than  others  of  outside  poverty, — an 
active,  hardy,  intelligent  race  of  men,  hospitable  to  an 
extreme,  as  &r  as  they  have  means ;  but,  satisfied  with 
Uttle  themselves,  they  seek  not  what  others  would  call 
comforts,  but  which,  to  them,  firom  habit,  would  be  super- 
fiuous  luxuries ;  hence,  in  their  houses,  there  is  little  of 
cleanliness,  or  apparent  comfort  in  furniture,  bedding,  or 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  certain  sum  of  riches. 
The  whole  thought  seems  to  be  the  rearing  and  tending 
of  cattle,  going  to  fairs,  and  selling  or  exchanging.  In 
1813, 1  slept  at  a  man's  house  who  had  one  hundred 
head  of  black  cattle  and  two  hundred  sheep,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  chair  or  stool  in  his  house  but  one  three- 
legged  one, — no  bed  but  rushes, — ^no  vessel  for  boiling 
their  meals  but  one,  nor  any  for  drinking  milk  out  of  but 
one,  (the  MoMer,)  which  was  handed  round  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  who  sat  round  the  potato-basket  (myself 
among  the  rest)  placed  upon  the  pot  for  a  table ;  yet 
this  man  was  said  to  be  very  rich  besides  the  stock 
named  above. 

One  might  fancy  one  was  reading  of  the  poor 
people  of  Orkney  some  generations  back ;  or  of 
the  victims  of  rapacious  Turkish  local  governors. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  amount  of  the 
population  of  Erris.  Our  traveller  insinuates — ^nay, 
he  plainly  says,  for  he  is  not  addicted  to  insinua- 
tion— ^that  the  Catholic  clergy  often  exaggerate  the 
fractional  parts  of  the  ^'  seven  millions."  He  sup- 
poses the  real  number  of  the  people  of  Erris  may 
be  16,563 — a  considerable  reduction  from  the  num- 
ber assumed  by  Dean  Lyons.  The  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners made  it  less  by  4000.  The  people  are 
naturally  milder,  and  of  more  amiable  character, 
than  the  pugnacious  peasantry  of  Munster.  Edu- 
cation is  retrograding  among  them,  and  supersti- 
tious and  absurd  customs  have  been  stationary  for 
many  centuries.    We  select  one  example : — 

Like  all  ignorant  and  at  the  same  time  imaginative 
people,  the  natives  of  Erris  have  very  carnal  views  on 
what  is  usually  considered  tiie  invisible  world.  Take 
for  instance  the  following : — When  the  cholera  prevailed 
eight  years  ago,  the  conception  amongst  the  Errisians 
was  that  of  an  old  witch  who  went  along  with  a  terrible 
counteAwce,  horrid  hair,  and  breathing  out  a  dense 
fVime,  dropping  pestilence  wherever  she  went ;  that  in 
her  vocations  as  she  moved  along  from  Sligo  and  passed 
the  Moy  at  Ballina,  where  she  made  thousands  blue  and 
stiff  with  her  death-dealing  breath,  she  strode  westwards 
through  Tyrawly  and  came  to  the  river  Owenmore,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  wading  that  stream,  when  a  pious  man, 
who  had  been  on  his  knees  just  going  through  a  decade 
of  prayers  with  his  beads,  and,  rising  therefh>m,  saw  her 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  and  moved  to  it,  no  doubt 
by  his  guardian  angel,  he  up  vrith  a  stone  and  fiung  it  at 
her  with  all  his  force,  and  that  with  the  best  effect ;  for 
he  broke  her  thigh ;  and  with  that  she  turned  about,  and 
why  shouldn't  she,  and  never  made  her  appearance  in 
Erris. 

The  Highlanders  had,  and  have,  similar  ideas. 
The  small-pox,  in  particular,  they  embodied  under 
the  figure  of  a  stately  woman,  whose  displeasure 
they  tried  to  appease.  The  people  of  Erris  keep 
all  the  cuttings  of  their  hair  stuffed  into  crevices  of 
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the  walls  of  their  hovels,  under  the  idea  that  the 
dead  at  the  resurrection  must  produce  all  the  hair 
they  ever  had.  The  following  instance  is  given  of 
their  simplicity,  hy  a  coast-guard  officer,  and  of 
the  good  sense  of  an  archhishop  not  famed  for  that 
quality : — 

When  Archbishop   M'Hale  made  his   first  visit  to 

Erris,  an  old  man,  named  G ^n,  a  neighbonr  of  a 

neighbour  of  mine,  went  with  many  hundreds  to  be  con- 
firmed at  Inver.  The  prelate,  surprised  no  doubt  to  see 
so  old  a  man  oome  before  him,  asked  him  how  many 
Gods  there  were.  ^  Three,"  bluntly  replied  the  old 
catechumen.  "  Three  V*  exclaimed  the  bishop  in  horror 
at  such  a  heresy ;  **  why,  you  ignorant  old  man,  there  is 
but  one."    "There  may  be  only  one  nowy  times  are 

changing  so,"  sturdily  replied  old  G n  j  **  but  when 

I  was  a  boy  there  certainly  were  three — ^Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost."  The  archbishop  said  no  more  to  G^— - — ^n, 
but,  turning  to  one  of  the  priests,  said  in  a  half  whisper 
— ^*  I  hope  that  poor  old  man  is  happy  in  his  belief!" 
This  story  I  had  firom  a  priest  that  was  present. 

But  they  don't  want  shrewdness.    Many  of  our 

readers  must,  if  only  through  Carleton^s   Tales, 

know  of  those  periodicalbanquets,  ordered  in  reality 

hy  the  priests,  though  at  the  expense  of  their  richer 

parishioners,  and  shared  by  them  as  often  as  they 

hold  **  a  station."    These  substantial  repasts  form 

part  of  the  priests*  perquisites ;  and  this  brings  us 

to  our  tale. 

On  a  certain  day  somewhat  later  than  a  century  ago, 
Huey  Gallagher,  the  priest's  olei^  of  the  chapel  of 

C ,  gave  out  after  mass  to  the  congregation,  that  he 

had  Bomewhat  of  consequence  to  acquaint  them  with — 
to  which  they  would  do  well  to  take  heed.  This  solemn 
preliminary  of  course  caught  attention,  and  some  great 
announcement  was  expected — ^nothing  short  of  the  pope's 
death,  or  the  arrival  in  those  quarters  of  Father  Mathew. 
When  with  loud  voice  Huey  sung  out, "  Gk>od  people  all, 
I  warn  ye  not  to  kill  any  geese  during  the  stations  to  be 
held  durinff  the  following  week,  for  all  the  geete  are  dy- 
ing at  Bauina  of  the  cholera  morhuiHt  lliis  nue  was 
too  transparent,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  all  the 
people  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter  at  Huey's  bul- 
letin, in  which  the  priest  very  good  humouredly  joined. 
Was  it  not  the  case  that  his  reverence  was  tired  of 
/▼eese,  with  which  he  was  crammed  ever  since  Michael- 
mas, (so  that,  satiated  with  such  fowl  feeding,  he  in  sad 
wit  asserted  that  he  expected  pen-feathers  would  shortly 
start  from  his  skin,)  and  that  mutton  just  now  was  in 
prime  order!  At  all  events  the  proclamation  of  the 
priest's  dotMe  had  not  the  designed  effect;  for  Mrs. 
Monaghau  having  the  following  &bturday  the  honour  of 
giving  a  station  dinner,  had  two  geese  killed  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  Otway  does  not  go  the  length  of  recommend- 
ing tliat  the  Catholic  clergy  should  he  paid  hy  the 
government ;  but  he  shows  what  might  be  the  he- 
nefit  to  the  people,  were  these  reverend  fathers  not 
so  directly  dependent  upon  their  flocks  for  their 
support ;  and  of  what  advantage  to  the  indepen- 
dence and  usefulness  of  the  Catholic  clergy  them- 
selves might  he,  as  Barney  Brannigan  says, 

The  good  friendly  sup  of  the  true  Regum  Domum, 

enjoyed  hy  their  Presbyterian  brethren  of  Ulster. 

As  specimens  of  the  work  in  different  styles,  we 
shall  now  select  a  few  passages,  recommended  by 
their  brevity,  and  their  humour  or  pathos : — 

AN  IRISH  PAIR — ScenCy  Killala. 

I  love  to  look  on  at  a  fair,  it  delights  my  heart  to  wit- 
ness the  cordial  meetings  and  greetings  of  tho  kind- 
hearted  people,  to  see  the  hearty  kiss  given,  to  hear  the 
noisy  laugh  passed  round.    I  wish  I  had  the  art  of  fix- 


ing on  canvass  this  or  that  most  pietaresque  group,  when 
I  could  portray  not  only  the  round  and  jocund  iSMes— 
blessings  on  them— of  my  countrywomen,  but  also  the 
rich  contrasts  of  colour  in  the  costumes,  whieh  I  wish 
they  would  not  change — ^the  scarlet  mantle,  the  madder 
red  petticoat  with  its  many  plaits,  the  brown  boddiee, 
the  yellow  kerchief,  the  sky  blue  stockings.  Talk  not 
to  me  of  Swiss  or  German  costumes :  rather  give  me  a 
Connaught  lass  attired  as  I  have  just  said,  with  her  fair 
skin,  her  ruddy  cheek,  her  mirthAil  black  eye,  and  her 
white  teeth  almost  sparkling  from  her  half  opened,  good 
natured,  and  laige  mouth.  She  is  no  beauty  to  be  sun 
— ^her  head  and  form  are  Celtic,  and  not  Grveciaa ;  but 
there  she  stands  before  a  tent,  a  kind  laughter-loving 
amiable  craikur,  I  see  her  there  coquetting  most  in- 
tensely, with  Pat  on  one  side,  and  he's  a  clean,  comely, 
broad  shouldered,  light  limbed,  springy  f^Iow ;  he  could 
run  to  Sligo  and  never  draw  breath ;  he  could  hurl  or 
fight  till  &e  cows  came  home.  On  the  other  side  of  her 
is  a  sailor  in  his  many  buttoned  and  well-fitting  bine 
jacket ;  he  wears  a  white  dimity  waistcoat  and  a  red 
bandana  tied  carefully  careless  about  his  neek :  he  is 
a  specimen  of  manly  vigour,  a  little  weather  beaten  to 
be  sure.  Sally,  the  deceiver,  is  dividing  her  smiles  and 
pleasantries  between  her  two  admirers ;  an  old  wrinkled 
body  (Sally's  aunt  no  doubt)  is  standing  behind — she  is 
watching  the  lively  colleen ;  she  would  rather  that  Sally 
was  not  so  particular  with  Jack  tar ;  Paddy  with  hu 
bit  of  ground  and  his  dooent  cabin  would  do  better  for 
her.  Such  groups  you  may  jot  down  in  your  sketch 
book  at  a  &ir  in  Killala. 

SEA-PIECE  AT  DOWNPATRICK  HEAD. 

We  now  ascended  the  hill  a  little  higher,  and  came  to 
a  chasm  that  yawned  unexpectedly  at  our  feet.    It  was 
about  fifty  yards  long  and  about  ten  wide,  and  down 
about  eighty  feet  below,  you  saw  the  sea  as  green  and 
clear  as  an  emerald,  rising  and  heaving  softly  and  har- 
moniously, and  disclosing  many  fathoms  deep  all  the 
magnificent  and  beauteously  tinted  vegetations   that 
adorn  the  caverns  of  the  ocean.    Sunk  in  the  middle  of 
the  fair  plain,  you  cannot  at  first  imagine  how  came  the 
sea  here,  but,  by-and-by  you  see  that  it  is  open  at  both 
ends,  that,  in  ftict,  the  roof  of  a  great  sea  cave,  that  has 
penetrated  throng  this  promontory,  has  fallen  in,  and 
you  learn  that  you  can  enter  at  the  north-east  of  the 
promontory,  and,  passing  along  in  a  boat  for  nearly  half 
a  mile,  can  come  out  at  its  south-western  side,  and  that 
this  is  a  great  skylight  by  which  the  sun  and  air  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  recesses  and  sonorous  labyrinths  of  this 
great  excavation.    It  is  called  Poolnashanthana ;  there 
are  many  of  the  kind  on  this  coast,  and  I  had  already 
observed  a  fine  one  in  the  Mullet  of  Ems,  but  this  one 
at  Downpatrick  is  far  and  away  the  deepest,  the  largest, 
the  grandest  I  have  seen,  and  is  certainly  a  great  na- 
tural curiosity 

On  a  soft  sunny  day,  when  all  above  and  below  is  still, 
it  is  pleasant  to  wear  away  the  lasy  hour  in  looking 
down  from  above,  and  ponder  on  the  boautiftil  oontruts 
of  light  and  shade  that  this  oavem  presents,  to  see  the 
riven  rock,  painted  by  nature's  own  hand  witii  oehres, 
red,  brown,  and  yellow ;  lichens,  scarlet,  white,  orange, 
— crystallizations  of  lime,  iron,  or  silez,  sparkling  whoe 
a  sunbeam  brightened  thenL  Down  below,  the  starfish 
and  medusa  floating  in  purple  beauty,  and  spreading  out 
their  efflorescent  rays, — ^while  every  now  and  then  the 
quiet  modulations  of  the  incoming  tide,  as  they  sigh  be- 
low, are  broken  in  upon  by  the  oooing  of  the  sea  pigeon 
in  its  safe  fastness,  or  the  hoarse  shriek  of  the  caitiff  eor- 
morant  as  it  reposes  after  the  success  of  its  fishing  in  the 
calm  deep.  I  would  like  to  spend  some  of  the  fbw  idle 
days  my  lot  allows  me  in  this  busy  world,  hanging  orer 
this  Poolnashanthana,  and  in  quiet  loneliness  admiriDg 
how  beautiflil,  and  grand,  and  good,  God  is  in  his  molti- 

tudinous  creations. 

• 

After  telling  a  sad  story  of  a  poor  fellow  who, 
one  stormy  day,  lost  his  life  by  falling  into  this 
chasm  with  his  horse,  which  he  was  leading  home 
with  a  burden  of  sea- weed,  Mr.  Otway  proceeds  to 
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iclAte,  with  great  feeling,one  of  the  most  tragic  talee 
that  has  ever  been  made  known  of  the  mournful 
period  in  Irish  annals  to  which  it  refers. 

Th«  French,  by  landing  at  Killals,  had  induced  the 
popnJation  of  Mayo  to  riie  in  rebellion,  and,  after  early 
8Qc«e68,  and  subaeqaent  defeat,  the  hopes  of  the  insnr- 
gents  were  altogether  extrngnlBhed  by  the  defeat  and  sur* 
render  of  the  French  at  Ballinamuck, — and,  after  the 
surrender  of  Killala  to  the  Idng's  forces,  the  honr  of  re- 
tribation  came  down  on  the  poor  misgnided  people,  and 
the  corse  of  martial  law,  domiciliary  visits  and  free 
quarters,  wasted  all  aronnd.  There  is  a  village  in  the 
Lagg&n  not  far  frt>m  Downpatriok,  and  the  young  and 
able  of  that  community  had,  in  the  general  rising,  gone 
oatj— and  why  should  not  they,  when  told  by  their  bet- 
ters, in  whom  they  entirely  trusted,  that  their  country 
aod  their  religion  called  them  to  the  field ;  they  had 
been  at  the  ta^g  of  Killala  and  Ballina,  and  were  ae- 
tire— as  all  Roman  Catholic  Mayo  was — ^in  defeating 
Genenl  Lake  at  Castlebar;  and  now  they  had  come 
home  to  reap  their  oom,  and  their  wives  and  fiunilies  had 
giTen  God  thaoks  that,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  had  returned  safe,  and  the  wise  and  prudent  had 
asked  what  good  had  been  gained  by  all  this  ruxtum,  and 
the  answer  still  was,  ^  It's  well  it's  no  worse ;"  when  the 
hard  word  came  one  day,  as  the  whole  village  population 
was  busy  stooking  the  oats,  that  the  anny  from  Killala 
was  coming,  that  the  terrible  Fraier  fencibles  were  at 
hand  j— hard,  stem,  plundering  men  who  gave  no  quarter. 
Of  coarse,  the  men's  consciences  told  them  that  as  in- 
sargents  they  were  amenable  to  the  law,  and  their  fears 
ttiiged  their  flight — but  where  t  The  red  eoats  were  too 
near  to  give  them  time  to  flee  to  the  mountains^  and  so 
they  made  to  the  difls. 

Here,  often  these  young  and  active  men  were  acous- 
tomed  to  go  a  fowling,  and  along  the  great  precipice  of 
Downpatrick,  pluck  the  young  sea  bird  from  the  ledges 
of  the  rock,  rob  the  sea  pigeon's  nest,  or  surprise  the 
yoang  seal  in  the  recesses  of  Poolnasluuithana.  In  pur- 
snit  of  these  wild  sports,  their  practice  was,  to  let  them- 
Belres  down  by  ropes,  and,  trusting  to  the  steadiness  and 
Tigoor  of  their  companion  above,  to  hang  along  the  face 
of  the  cliff  or  descend  to  holes  and  caves  otherwise  in- 
accessible. On  this  occasion,  they  recollected  the  Pool- 
nashanthana,  and  aware  that  the  tide  was  out,  consider^ 
ed  that  they  might  safely  resort  to  the  ledge  of  rook  that 
remained  for  some  hours  uncovered  below,  and  there  stay 
concealed  until  the  soldiers  had  scoured  their  village  and 
retired,  under  the  conviction  that  their  victims  had 
escaped.  Accordingly,  they,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
fire,  took  an  active  and  able-bodied  woman  with  them ; 
and,  by  means  of  her  holding  a  rope  fVom  above,  all  suc- 
cessively descended  the  chasm,  and  seated  themselves  on 
the  rock,  while  the  woman  went  back  to  the  village, 
haTing  received  strong  ix^unotions  to  return  and  draw 
them  np  again  when  the  army  had  gone  away,  or  at  any 
rate,  before  the  tide  should  rise  and  cover  their  resting 
place. 

It  may  be  imagined  the  suspense  of  those  poor  men : 
they  were  near  enoush  to  hear  in  the  still  autumn  day, 
the  musket  shots;  they  thought  of  their  houses  fired, 
their  com  in  fiames,  their  cattle  driven  off*,  and,  what 
was  worse  than  all,  their  defenceless  women  i^used. 
The  day  wore  away,  and  the  westering  sun  sent  its 
Elantmg  beams  more  and  more  faintly  down  the  chasm : 
the  tide  was  coming  in  fiaSt,  the  ripple  became  a  wave 
as  it  boomed  in,  and  rose  gradually  so  as  to  touch  and 
rover  their  feet.  But  why  go  on  I  OHhe  woman  went, 
bat  returned  not;  lightened  out  of  her  wits  by  the 
f  ary  and  licence  of  the  soldiery,  she  forgot  her  trust,  and 
fled  away  towards  the  inland  hills ;  the  army  had  re- 
tired, night  came  on,  and  the  tide  rose  to  its  accustomed 
limits,  and  it  covered  higher  than  any  human  head  that 
populous  rock ;  and  when  another  sun  arose,  and  the 
women  and  greybeards  of  the  doomed  village  came  to 
Poolnaahantbana,  they  could  see  some  corpses  lying  dry 
and  bloated  here  and  there  in  the  caves  and  chasms ; 
others  had  floated  out  to  sea.  The  sun  has  seldom  shone 
on  a  more  melancholy  sight  1    But  it  avails  not  to  con- 


tinue the  subject,— a  generation  of  the  males  of  that 
poor  hamlet  was  swept  away,  and  at  this  day  not  an  old 
man  is  to  be  found  there. 

Some  merry  jokes  and  stories  of  the  Trovblei 
follow  this  tragio  tale.  We,  howeTer,  prefer  the 
genuinely  Irish  legend  of  the 


'  TRANSMIOIUTION  OF  DARBT  o'0OWD. 

On  a  calm  fine  evening,  two  young  fellows  had  urged 
their  ourraghs  into  one  of  the  caves  between  Down- 
patrick and  Kilcummin,  where  the  seals  were  known  to 
breed,  and  they  had  brought,  besides  poles  to  knock 
down  the  ereatuies,  plenty  of  dry  bog  fir  to  keep  up  a 
blase,  and  having  got  far  in,  the  plMe  was  aUve  with 
seals,  and  the  poor  things  were  toddling  about  amongst 
the  round  stones  at  the  end,  and  the  boys  were  busy 
enough  striking  them  on  the  head,  and  all  they  could 
reach  were  finished  oif  and  ready  to  be  brought  out, 
when  in  the  farthest  end  of  the  cavern,  and  sitting  up 
on  its  bent  tail  in  a  comer,  just  as  you  may  suppose  a 
tailor  would  sit  on  his  bourd,  there  sat  a  fellow,  his 
head  as  round  as  a  man's,  and  it  looked  white,  shining, 
and  bare,  with  a  flat  nose  and  two  grey  eyes  just  like 
an  old  fellow  who  was  laid  up  past  his  labour  in  the 
ehinmey  comer.  Some  of  the  boys  was  just  making  up 
to  him  to  strike  him  down  with  ^s  pole,  when  the  seid 
cried  out  in  a  squeaking,  snivelling,  supplicating  voice, 
'^  Och,  boys  1  och,  ma  £>uchals !  spare  your  old  grand- 
father Darby  O'Dowd."  You  may  suppose  that  the 
BOTs  were  not  a  little  astonished  and  fdghtened  when 
they  heard  a  seal  speak ;  but  one  of  them  plucking  up 
courage,  accosted  tiie  creature  and  said,  '^  Now,  that  is 
all  a  joke,  you're  no  grandfather  of  ours,  for  Darby 
O'Dowd  is  long  ago,  l6ng  ago  in  his  grave,  and,  God  be 
mercifhl  to  him  I  he  lies  in  Dunfeeny  churchyard.'*  "  You 
may  say  that,  and  thrae  it  is  for  you,  grandBon  Tim.  It's 
thme  I  was  dead  and  dacently  buried,  but  here  I  am 
for  my  sins,  turned  into  a  scUs,  as  other  sinners  are  and 
will  be.  See  what  comes  of  selling  mangy  sheep  for 
sound  bastes,  and  swearing  away  before  a  coort  a  neigh- 
bour's good  name ;  and  Heaven  is  just,  and  here  I  am 
malnTig  my  purgatory  as  a  icUe,  and  if  you  put  an  end 
to  me  and  skin  me,  as  I  see  you  are  for,  maybe  it's 
worser  I'll  be,  and  go  into  a  shark  or  a  porpoise,  or  some 
fish  that  will  never  have  the  honour  or  glory  of  sitting  as 
I  do  now  on  firm  land.  Mind  my  bidding  then,  boys 
avick ;  lave  your  ould  fore&ther  where  he  is,  to  live  out 
his  time  as  a  sale.  Maybe  for  year  own  sakes,  for  they 
say  every  dog  has  his  day,  you  will  ever  hereafter  leave 
off' following  and  parsecuting  and  murthering  sales,  who 
may  be  nearer  to  yourselves  nor  you  think."  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  young  seal  hunters  gave  up  their  oc- 
cupation and  left  their  gruidfather  alone ;  at  all  events, 
let  there  be  what  foundation  for  the  story  there  may,  it 
is  universally  believed,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  the 
people  have  given  up  seal  hunting. 

Mr.  Otway  obtained  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  an  intelligent  officer  of  the  Coast-guard,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  stationed  in  Erris^  and  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  notions 
of  the  natives,  as  well  as  with  the  pranks  of  ^  the 
gentry."  Either  in  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  the  Sta- 
tistical Account,  or  some  such  learned  work,  we  have 
read  of  Scottish  herds,  not  very  long  since,  onBeUane 
i,  s.  May-day,  the  great  festival  of  the  Sun-god, 
making  sacrifices,  and  pouring  out  libations,  to  the 
eagle,  ^e  fox,  the  hooded  crow,  and  other  animals 
of  prey,  for  the  protection  of  their  flocks  during 
the  ensuing  year — ^repeating,  "  This  to  thee,  O 
fox !  Spare  my  lambs,"  &c.  &c.  The  herds  of 
Erris,  if  less  poetical  in  their  observances,  address 
themselves  more  sensibly  to  the  animals  they  wish 
to  propitiate.  For  the  fox  they  make  mittens,  or 
we  should  say  socks^  to  keep  his  feet  warm  in  win- 
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ter,  xrblch.  they  leave  near  his  hole.    Bat  they  do 
more : — 

Th«7  make  the  foxes  BponBors  for  their  children,  sup- 
podng  that  under  the  close  and  long  established  rela- 
tionship of  gatnprdd,  they  will  be  induced  on  all  these 
oooasions  to  bemend  them  instead  of  doing  them  harm. 
In  corroboration  of  these  fkots,  I  give  the  following  ex- 
tract from  my  friend's  diary : 

^  Oct.  15th,  1840.— On  visiting  Portnacloy  this  day,  I 
happened  to  mention  in  the  watchhonse  that  I  had 
heard  that  the  foxes  occasionally  received  presents  of 
mittens,  and  were  nominated  as  sponsors  to  their  child- 
ren, in  order  that  they  might  be  coaxed  to  let  their  lambs 
alone.  P.  D — ,  a  Roman  Catholic,  immediately  assented 
that  these  statements  were  oorrect,  and  related  the  fol- 
lowing instance :  ^  On  the  coast-gnards'  first  coming  into 
the  country,  old  Dogherty  the  herd,  who  then  lived  at 
Portnacloy,  was  some  time  after  appointed  as  Mr. 
Bourne's  herd ;  his  flock  sustained  great  loss  through 
the  voracity  of  the  foxes,  and  one  year,  having  lost 
nearly  twenty  lambs,  he  went  to  the  fox's  den,  wiUi 
about  a  pound  of  good  wool,  which  he  threw  in,  and 
thus  addressed  him  in  Irish : — '  Fox  agra,  let's  be  good 
friends,  and  do,  avick,  let  my  lambs  alone.  Here's  some 
wool  to  make  mittens  for  your  young  ones,  and  I  will  be 
their  gossip,  and  will  ever  and  always  be  a  good  neighbour 
to  you.' '  The  fox,  it  would  appear,  accepted  Tom's  offer- 
ing of  friendship  and  fosteihood;  for  by  his  account  to 
his  friend,  the  coast-guard-man,  from  that  day  forth,  he 
never  lost  a  lamb." 

When  the  foxes  will  not  come  into  terms  of  truce 
and  friendship  by  fair  means,  they  are  otherwise 
managed,  as  thus : — 

Foxes  are  generally  reputed  great  and  ingenious 
rogues ;  but  I  believe  to  Eiris  is  confined  the  conviction 
that  the  foxes  themselves  are  aware  of  their  bad  charac- 
ter, and  that  they  not  only  deserve,  but  are  liable  to  be 
hanged  for  their  larcenies  and  burglaries.  It  is  on  this 
admission  of  the  foxes  that  the  people  act  when  they  tie 
a  small  hempen  string  round  the  necks  of  their  lambs, 
and  Reynard  never  touches  any  so  provided,  his  presen- 
timent of  his  probable  and  deserved  fiite  rendering  him 
very  cautious  how  he  has  anything  to  do  with  a  hempen 
cord." 

Cats  are,  in  Erris,  as  important  to  the  oommunity 
as  foxes.  They  hold  parliaments,  exactly  like  those 
of  St.  Stephen's,  during  the  nighty  and  for  the  same 
supposed  purpose  of  rainng  the  trind. 

We  are  afraid  that^  where  a  humorous  moral  is 
not  brought  out,  some  grave  Sassenach  readers  may 
consider  these  superstitious  customs  as  too  puerile 
for  repetition.  Not  so  the  many  excellent  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  those  wild  regions.  Great 
sums  have  already  been  thrown  away,  both  by  the 
government  and  individuals,  in  abortive  schemes 
of  improvement,  adopted  without  due  consideration 


of  local  circumstances,  or  of  natural  obstacles,  or 
rather  impossibilities.  It  is  principally  as  a  work 
of  entertainment  that  we  have  considered  these 
sketches.  That  it  lays  claim  to  a  higher  character 
has  been  manifest  in  our  extracts,  but  is  more  ob- 
vious from  those  sections  to  which  we  cannot  refer. 
One  brief  hint  we  do  take,  as  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  many  places  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland. 

I  have  long  considered,  that  on  account  of  the  lament- 
able want  of  capital  that  exists  in  the  country,  the  land- 
lords should  become,  as  it  were,  partners  in  the  hus- 
bandry of  the  estates  on  the  metairU  system  that  pre- 
vails so  much  in  France  and  Italy,  and  that  they  should 
supply  the  seed,  implements,  and  stock,  while  thetenint 
supplies  the  labour,  and  that  a  definitive  portion  of  the 
produce  (not  money)  should  come  to  the  landlord's  share ; 
or,  if  the  supply  of  all  but  labour  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord could  not,  from  his  want  of  capital,  be  allowed,  that 
at  any  rate  he  should  receive  off  the  respective  ftnos 
not  a  money,  but  a  produce  rent;  as,  for  instance, 
such  a  proportion  of  the  com  and  cattle :  so  much 
oats,  BO  much  barley,  so  much  butter,  wool,  pigs ;  in  a 
word,  a  share  of  whatever  the  land  is  best  capable  of 
producing.  In  this  way  I  understand  Lord  Geoige  Hill 
in  an  extensive  property  he  has  purchased,  and  now  gives 
up  his  fine  mind  to  manage,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
provides  seed  com,  supplies  a  stock  of  pigs,  cows,  or 
sheep,  of  breeds  best  adapted  to  the  country  or  climate. 
He  has  erected  large  storehouses,  where  he  receives  the 
grain  of  his  tenantry,  either  in  certain  proportions  or  at 
a  fixed  price ;  and  becoming  the  merchant  as  vrellas  the 
landlord  of  his  estate,  he  either  exports  or  holds  over  for 
the  supply  of  the  vicinity  at  a  future  day,  just  as  much 
as  he  deems  expedient.  Of  course,  in  doing  all  this,  be 
must  exercise  considerable  inspective  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  himself  or  his  bailifiiB  and  agents ;  but  he  is  doing 
incalculable  good :  he  has  already  won  great  ctmfidenee 
in  his  disinterestedness  and  integrity,  and  the  experi- 
ment, as  ftir  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  most  satis&etoiy. 
Now  I  conceive,  that  ff  the  Erris  landowners  would  even 
go  so  ikr  as  to  take  produce  in  payment,  and  not  money, 
tiie  distressing  events  I  have  heard  of  would  not  ooeur: 
of  the  tenantry,  in  many  instances,  being  obliged  to 
mortgage  their  com,  and  butter,  and  pigs,  before  thej 
are  ready  for  market,  in  order  to  meet  fiie  vumej^  rentt 
they  owe  to  the  landlord ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  dealers  in  the  little  export  town  are  thriving  rapidlr, 
and  making  in  a  sudden  manner  thousands  of  poonds, 
while  the  poor  growers  are  not  bettering,  but  every  year 
getting  worse  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  landlord  is  not 
satisfied,  but  still  complains  of  his  tenant's  want  of  ponc- 
tuality. 

We  need  not  recommend  tliis  work ;  it  recom- 
mends itself  to  all  classes  of  readers  ;  but  we  may 
say,  that  the  *^  ascendancy"  prejudices  of  the  clever 
and  lively  vn*iter  are  not  so  frequently  displayed 
as  in  some  of  his  former  books. 


SONNET, 


INSCRIBED  TO  JOHN  HILTON. 


An  organ  pealing  forth  an  anthem  grand. 
Whose  tone  can  ravish  at  the  simplest  motion 
Of  its  high  master :  or  measureless  ocean 

Whose  surges  lave  the  shore  of  fig^rthest  land : 

An  old  magician,  at  whose  mystic  wand 
Upriseth  visions  firom  the  fi&thomless  caves 
Of  dim  cloud-land :  or  a  High  Priest  who  paves 

The  way  to  heaven  with  a  dear  father's  hand : — 


Such  was  thy  song,  great  Milton ! — Yet  soft  as  late 
Wind-waft  at  midnight  o'er  Venetian  seas : 
Sweet  as  the  choir  that  hymneth  in  the  breese, 

At  whose  blest  harmony  the  soul  is  mute : — 
But  for  fit  simile  might  mankind  pine — 
Save  princely  Raphael,  he  who  drew  with  pen  like  tbine ! 

E.J.n. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

''  'Tis  mom ;  and  o'er  his  alter'd  features  play 

The  beams,  but  not  the  hopes,  of  yesterday." 

Edmund  started  from  his  yerdant  bed,  where  he 
had  foiund  that  sweet  repose  to  which  the  downy 
couch  and  gilded  canopy  in  vain  invite  the  sons  of 
luxuiy,  and  hailed  the  rising  sun  as  he  offered  np 
ft  fervent  prayer  for  his  unhappy  country.  His 
faithful  companion  in  toil,  in  danger,  and  in  treason, 
still  lay  wrapt  in  pleasing  slumbers,  to  judge  by 
the  play  of  his  intelligent  features,  and  the  half- 
smile  which  extended  his  lips,  as  they  seemed  to 
move  in  earnest  conversation.  Edmund  gazed  upon 
his  mysterious  guide  with  mixed  feelings  of  good 
and  evil;  but  his  generous  nature  buried  the  re- 
collections of  the  latter  in  the  more  pleasing  con- 
templation of  his  better  qualities. 

The  firiar's  attachment  to  himself,  his  daring 
courage,  and  his  manly,  and  devoted  perseverance 
in  the  cause  of  the  oountiy  dear  to  his  heart,  re- 
conciled him  to  the  darker  features  of  his  character. 
Our  hero  sat  down  beside  the  dreaming  man,  to 
mdulge  in  the  painful  retrospect  of  his  past  life ; 
in  which  he  could  not  fix  upon  a  single  day  which 
had  proved  to  him  one  of  unalloyed  happiness, 
firom  the  first  dawning  of  reason  to  his  now  mature 
manhood !  It  was  a  sad  and  melancholy  thought ! 
How  long  these  reveries  would  have  remained 
unbroken  is  doubtful,  (for  the  friar  still  lay  en- 
tranced in  sleep,)  had  they  not  been  suddenly 
dissipated,  by  the  alarm  of  heavy  and  hurried 
footsteps  on  the  crown  of  the  cliff  beneath  which 
they  had  found  their  humble  shelter.  Edmund 
was  instantly  on  foot  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand; 
but  fearing  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  supposed 
intruder  by  awakening  the  friar,  he  crept  gently 
and  stealthily  round  the  base  of  the  cliff  to  recon- 
noitre, when,  to  his  infinite  relief,  he  beheld  no 
more  formidable  trespasser  on  their  retreat  than 
one  of  the  dwarfish  cows  of  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict ;  which,  probably  persecuted  by  the  gad-fly 
of  the  early  mom,  had  ran  at  the  top  of  her  speed 
to  escape  her  tormentor ;  but  the  animal  was  now 
quietly  nipping  the  short  and  stunted  grass  which 
grew  around  the  spot.  The  priest  meanwhile  awoke, 
and  missing  Edmund  from  his  side,  started  at  once 
upon  hb  feet,  and  into  the  full  possession  of  all 
}u8  iaculties.  SUence  reigned  around  ;  he  could 
hear  the  powerful  throbbings  of  his  own  anxious 
heart ;  he  caught  at  his  pistols — ^they  were  safe, 
and  loaded.  Bending  his  eyes  on  the  dewy  turf,  he 
followed  Edmund's  track,  and  soon  discovered  him 
gazing  from  behind  a  small  rock  on  the  cow,  in 
the  natural  expectation  of  the  appearance  of  its 
owner  or  the  herd's-boy.  Friar  John,  rejoiced  to 
see  his  dear  Edmund  safe,  did  not  for  a  time  cast 
his  eyes  around ;  but  on  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
cow  he  gave  a  violent  start — his  frame  shook  with 
agitation!  Edmund  became  alarmed,  and  his 
alarm  was  increased  when  he  saw  the  priest,  with 
eyes  firmly  bent  on  the  animal,  fall  down  on  his 
knees,  and  draw  forth  his  crucifix,  which,  as  he 
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whispered  a  prayer,  he  pressed  with  fervent  devo- 
tion to  his  lips !  Edmund  stood  in  mute  astonish- 
ment at  his  companion  s  extraordinary  emotions. 
After  a  minute's  silence,  the  friar  hastUy  turned 
to  Edmund,  and  with  unusual  seriousness  of  voice 
and  manner,  cried  out — "0 !  my  Edmund,  there's 
surely  truth  in  dreams  and  visions !  That  cow — 
that  poor  ftnifnal  which  now  stares  upon  us  with 
aflright,  unused  to  the  sight  of  strangers, — was  sent 
by  Heaven  for  our  salvation  from  approaching 
danger." 

Edmund,  who  considered  the  vigorous-minded 
priest  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  superstitions 
of  the  country,  knew  not  what  conclusion  to  draw 
from  this  strange  exclamation.  He  held  his  peace. 
Meantime  the  friar  cast  a  keen  and  searching  glance 
on  every  side,  then,  again  addressing  his  friend, 
said,  "  We  must  away  from  hence  at  once,  there's 
danger  in  each  moment's  delay !"  "  Whither  shall 
we  fly  to  in  the  full  glare  of  day?  or  where  find  a 
more  secure  retreat  tiian  this?"  inquired  Edmund. 
The  friar  mysteriously  replied—"  Wherever  that 
cow  shall  lead  us."  Edmund  for  the  moment  enter- 
tained doubts  of  his  friend's  sanity ;  but  the  priest 
seemed  firm  and  perfectly  collected.  "  Follow  me," 
saidhe,  "andtreadheavily,  so  asto  imprint  the  marks 
of  our  footsteps  on  the  yielding  soil,  which  you  per- 
ceive terminates  on  the  border  of  the  bog  below." 
Edmund  silently  obeyed  instructions.  Whenarrived 
at  the  verge  of  the  bog,  where  a  narrow  causeway 
of  stones,  rudely  and  irregularly  placed,  forms  a  foot- 
path across  the  wide  expanse,  but  passable  only  in 
summer,  the  priest  quickly  divested  himself  of  his 
boots  and  stocking»--directing  Edmund  to  follow 
his  example:  this  task  performed.  Friar  John 
pointed  out  the  route  for  his  astonished,  but  still 
silent,  companion ;  directing  him  to  keep  in  view 
the  cliff  as  theirpointof  reunion.  "It  maybe  rough 
walking  for  you  Edmund,  but  the  foot-prints  of  the 
barefooted  mountaineer  will  never  excite  attention 
—in  thixt  lies  our  safety."  Shapmg  his  course  by  the 
friar's  well-watched  movements,  Edmund  proceed- 
ed, boots  in  hand,  after  a  somewhat  wide  detour,  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  "Now  we  have  baulked 
them,"  said  the  priest  exultingly,  "and  perhaps 
gained  a  day's  march  on  the  enemy ;  for  be  assured, 
my  son,  we  are  pursued."  On  ascending  the  spot 
where  the  little  cowv^as  now  contentedly  grazing, 
the  friar  approached  the  animal,  and  with  a  few 
words,  or  rather  sounds,  of  that  description  and  that 
peculiar  chirp  used  by  their  daily  keepers,  he  soon 
put  the  animal  in  motion,  carefully  watching  her 
first  movement,  and  which  wasdirectly  for  the  valley 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  ridge :  the  priest 
threw  up  his  eyes  in  silent  prayer,  and  beckoned  to 
Edmund  to  follow  his  steps.  The  cow  proceeded  in 
gentle  pace,  while  the  companions  in  misery  and 
in  danger,  pursued  the  track  of  their  unconscious 
leader  in  silence.  Their  course  lay  do^Ti  the  slop- 
ing and  tangled  side  of  that  vast  mountam  ridge ; 
affording  no  other  view,  than  a  dark  extensive 
range  of  new  cut  bog,  fringed  in  some  spots  mth 
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scanty  strips  of  oats  or  potatoes;  the  only  marks 
of  cultivation  in  this  wide  and  desolate  scene.  The 
cow  loitered  from  time  to  time,  when  tempted  by  a 
tuft  of  fresh  grass,  sprouting  from  the  roots  of  the 
brakes  of  furze,  which  clothed  the  mountain  side— 
a  luxury  which  the  priest  (now  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  point  of  apprehended  danger)  was  not 
inclined  to  deny  the  poor  animal.  During  one  of 
those  brief  halts,  Friar  John  again  exclaimed, 
''Well,  Edmund,  there  is  truth  in  dreams  and  vi- 
sions.'*  His  listening  friend  waited  for  explanation. 
^  I  dreamt,  this  blessed  morning,  that  my  mother's 
spirit*  appeared  to  me,  in  that  self-same  nook  where 
we  last  night  found  our  shelter.  I  thought  she 
gazed  on  me  with  tearful  eyes  and  anxious  features 
as  she  bent  over  me.  I  prayed  her  to  speak  and 
bless  me,  but  she  was  silent  and  sorrowful.  I 
struggled  to  seize  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it, 
and  solemnly  pointed  towards  the  saioh.  I  bowed 
obedience.  At  that  moment  rays  of  glory  seemed 
to  gather  round  her  head,  and  her  now  placid  fea- 
tures were  illumined  by  a  smile  of  comfort.  I  gazed 
on  her  with  rapture  and  devotion,  and  falling  on 
my  knees,  bent  my  head  to  the  earth  in  hum- 
ble reverence  and  prayer;  but  on  again  raising 
my  eyes  towards  the  place  whereon  she  stood,  she 
was  lost  to  my  view :  but  in  that  place  stood  a  cow  ! 
Yes,  Edmund ;  and  may  I  never  serve  the  table  of 
my  Redeemer,  or  ever  again  break  the  Bread  of 
Life  and  Salvation,  but  a  cow  in  every  respect 
identical,  in  form,  size,  and  colour,  with  that  un- 
conscious animal  whosefootsteps  are,  under  Heaven, 
our  guide  from  danger.  You  may  smile,  Edmund, 
but  Providence  shows  its  goodness  by  various  vrays: 
let  us  accept  the  omen,  and  be  thankful.  They  had 
now  travelled  more  than  a  'mile  and  a  half  of  the 
slanting  mountain  side,  without  meeting  any  of  the 
scattered  inhabitants,  when  the  loud  and  sudden 
bellow  of  their  vaccine  guide  announced  her  ap- 
proach towards  home,  or  the  contiguity  of  her  owner 
or  herdsman.  The  ever-cautious  priest  gave  the 
dgnal  for  their  crouching  beneath  a  brake  of  furze 
to  await  the  event,  when  they  shortly  beheld  an  aged, 
but  active,  woman  approach,  and  quite  unattend- 
ed ;  the  appearance  of  two  forlorn  strangers  in  that 
desolate  spot,  told  at  once  their  tale  of  sorrow.  The 
sight  of  the  surpliced  priest  removed  all  fears  and 
apprehensions.  The  priest  briefly  told  the  story 
of  the  late  battle  in  afli&cting  terms ;  the  poor  woman 
weeping  over  the  bloody  details.  She  then  led  the 
way  to  her  lonely  habitation, — a  miserable  mud- 
built  cabin  which  sheltered  herself,  and  an  aged, 
blind,  and  bed-ridden  husband.  The  parties  almost 
touched  the  hovel  before  they  perceived  it,  being 
surrounded  by  huge  clumps  of  turf  which  were 
reared  in  all  directions.  They  entered,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  a  pot  of  potatoes  hanging  over  the  fire  for 
the  morning  meal  of  the  little  family,  which,  beside 
the  aged  couple,  had  the  addition  of  a  simple  boy, 
then  absent  in  search  of  the  cow.  The  frugal  meal 
of  potatoes  was  much  relished  by  the  hungry  fugi- 
tives, to  whose  portion  a  small  quantity  of  butter 
was  added :  this  humble  repast  was  washed  down 


•  Ghost  is  a  word  not  much  used  in  Ireland — the  ap- 
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with  a  draught  of  the  simple  element,  to  which  the 
drainings  of  tlie  priest's  bottle  only  afforded  the 
tantalizing  idea  of  departed  spirit.  Just  then  tliey 
were  suddenly  startled  by  the  noise  of  hasty  f  ootstepB, 
accompanied  by  a  sobbing  sound.  The  woman  held 
up  her  finger  for  silence,  and  after  listening  atten- 
tively for  a  moment,  nodded  her  head  with  confi- 
dence, which  seemed  to  imply,  that  the  footsteps 
were  known  to  her.  She  hurried  out  of  the  low 
door-way,  and  intercepted  the  gossoon,  who  was 
blubbering  as  he  ran  towards  the  dwelling.  Hav- 
ing made  him  sit  down  to  compose  himself,  lest 
the  sudden  sight  of  strangers  might  increase  his  ter- 
ror, she  kindly  inquired  the  cause  of  his  alarm ;  the 
boy  stated  that  he  had  followed  the  tracks  of  the  cow 
far  to  the  nof'rard* — ^where  she  turned  off  to  the  toA 
— ^that  he  pursued  her  in  that  direction,  and  found 
that  the  beast  had  been  grazing,  some  short  time 
before,  on  the  head  of  the  cliff :  while  seeking  about 
that  quarter  for  the  cow,  he  saw  a  party  of  yeomen 
below  the  cliff  beating  through  the  farze  with  their 
naked  swords,  and  searching  every  comer  of  that 
spot.  Here  the  priest,  who,  with  Edmund,  was  an 
attentive  listener  to  the  boy's  story,  cast  a  solemn 
look  on  his  companion,  and  raised  his  hands  to 
heavBn  in  silent  devotion.  The  boy  continued-- 
*'Well,  they  caught  me  peeping  over  the  cliff  at 
them,  and  soon  hauled  me  down  amongst  them, — 
the  gentleman**  (that  is,  as  the  boy  meant,  the  officer) 
held  his  sword  to  my  throat,  and  swore  he'd  cut 
off  my  head  if  I  didn't  show  him  which  way  the 
croppieg\  went.  I  told  him  that  I  was  looking  for 
my  cow  since  day-light,  and  had  not  seen  a  soul 
that  morning.  I  cried  and  roared  ready  to  break 
my  heart,  and  at  last  they  let  me  go.  They  all  then 
went  down  towards  the  bog  to  the  nor'rard,  look- 
ing all  the  time  on  the  ground  at  the  marks  of  the 
croppies'  feet," — and  *'  whereabout  do  you  think 
they  are  now  child  1"  asked  the  woman.  *'0h,  the 
Lord  knows  that,"  replied  the  boy,  ^as  soon  as  I 
saw  them  go  down  towards  the  bog  I  ran  off  with 
myself."  The  half-witted  boy's  story  ended, 
neither  the  padre  nor  his  friend  felt  much  at  their 
ease :  the  former,  however,  referring  to  his  morning 
vision,  asked  Edmund,  ^^ if  thai  was  not  a  blcssed 
DRBAM?** — the  latter,  in  silent  thanksgiving  for  their 
escape,  forbore  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with 
the  priest.  After  due  preparation,  the  boy  was  in- 
troduced into  the  cabin,  where  a  few  words  of 
kindness  from  Friar  John  fully  restored  hun  to 
the  possession  of  that  small  share  of  intellect  which 
nature  had  bestowed  on  him.  After  despatching 
his  breakfast,  the  boy  once  more  told  his  story,  but 
still  more  circumstantially.  In  the  description 
given  by  the  boy  of  the  leader  of  the  party,  the 
priest  fancied  he  recognised  one  whom  he  well 
knew  would  not  trouble  any  court-martial  for  an 
authority  to  execute  him,  the  instant  he  laid  hands 
on  him.  This  worthy  was  a  magistrate  of  Wex- 
ford, who,  without  property,  respectability  of  char- 
acter, or  family,  had  found  means  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  favour  of  government  by  the  boast 

♦  The  mountaineers  all  over  Ireland  describe  situations 
and  localities  by  the  points  of  the  compass. 
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of  the  many  scores  of  peasants  he  had  slaughtered 
with  his  ^^wen  good  gun"  It  was  the  daily  prac* 
tice  of  tliis  wretched  (and  we  will  hope  infatuated) 
tool  of  a  hloody  system,  to  go  out  at  day-break, 
attended  by  three  or  four  of  his,  permanently-paid, 
corps  of  yeomanry,  ^*  Croppy  shooHng'' -^iYmt  is, 
killing  every  poor  houseless  wretch  they  met  in  the 
fields  or  highways,  who,  after  the  burning  of  his 
hovel  by  the  /(>^a/ military,  prowled  about  in  starva- 
tion and  misery,  with  his  ragged  frieze  coat  tied 
about  him,  the  last  article  left  to  him  either  for 
decency  or  comfort.  Can  we  wonder  if  blood  begat 
blood,  and  cruelty  on  the  one  side  engendered  cruelty 
on  the  other?  The  heart  sickens  with  indignation 
and  disgust  at  such  a  state  of  things.  To  return 
to  our  tale ;  It  did  not  require  much  deliberation 
to  determine  the  friends  on  a  removal  from  their 
present  precarious  place  of  refuge ;  meantime  a  hat 
became  necessary  for  Edmund  to  exchange  for  his 
military  one,  and  this  the  woman  undertook  to 
procure  for  him  from  a  neighbour,  whose  cabin  was 
two  miles  distant,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge 
of  mountain.  Thither  the  poor  woman  set  off,  after 
preparing  the  pot  of  potatoes  which  was  to  form 
their  dinner  meal. 

The  anxious  pair  counted  the  moments  of  her 
absence.  Her  intelligence,  when  she  returned, 
decided  them  on  instantaneous  flight :  she  had 
reached  her  neighbour's  cottage  without  seeing  any 
one  whatever,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing from  him  his  Sunday  hat,  which,  on  her  story, 
he  would  virillingly  have  given,  even  without  the 
gainecMMte  of  which  she  was  the  bearer,  to  reward 
him  for  the  sacrifice.  He  stated  to  her,  that  scarce- 
ly one  hour  had  passed  since  his  cabin  had  been 
entered  by  the  "  Bloody  G— w — ^n"  and  a  party 
of  his  yeomen,  who  ransacked  eveiy  comer  of  the 
lowly  habitation,  stabbing  with  their  swords  and 
bayonets  every  part  of  tiie  thatch,  and  also  his 
turf-rick,  and  little  stack  of  oats  which  stood  beside 
his  dwelling :  after  a  keen  search  all  about  his 
place,  they  departed  in  fresh  pursuit,  vowing  ven- 
geance against  all  who  should  be  found  to  have 
given  a  moment's  shelter  to  the  rebels  of  whom  they 
were  in  chase.  Every  preparation  was  made  for 
an  immediate  move :  the  epaulettes  and  lace  were 
ripped  oflF  from  Edmund's  frock,  and,  with  his  hat 
and  the  priest's  robe,  buried  under  a  heap  of  turf, 
as  a  future  prize.  Their  only  safe  route  was  across 
the  bog,  but  it  required  a  guide  to  lead  the  way : 
the  kind  old  woman  offered  her  services  at  tiiie 
first  dawning  of  the  next  morning,  as  that  hour 
Iiad  arrived,  when  she  was  in  the  daily  habit 
of  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  her  helpless 
old  man,  whose  existence  depended  on  her  care. 
Such  an  appeal  was  unanswerable;  and  they 
were  about  to  depart  unattended,  when  the  woman 
assured  the  friar  that,  if  not  frightened  or  spoken  to 
with  unkindness,  the  innoeeta  *  boy  would  guide 
them  as  safely  as  she  herself  to  the  foot  of  the  op- 
posite range  of  mountains  to  the  south;  and  to 
which,  added  she,  no  yeomanry  from  this  part  could 
reach,  without  taking  a  course  of  ten  miles  to  the 
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east,  ortwice  that  distance  westward,-»-^^/Sb,HEAVEKS 
he  your  guide  !  goy  in  God's  namey  at  anceJ*  Thus 
encouraged,  the  friar  and  Edmund  loaded  their  poc« 
kets  with  potatoes — the  only  eatable  that  offered ; 
having  dined  on  the  same  fare,  with  the  additional 
zest  of  a  draught  of  new  milk  from  their  guardiau 
cow,  they  took  their  departure,  having  handsomely 
rewarded  the  benevolent  woman.  The  boy,  duly 
instructed,  cheerfully  led  the  way ;  all  his  alarms 
were  calmed  by  the  priest's  kind  and  conciliatory 
words.  Their  track  proved  to  be  such  a  maze  of  in- 
tricacy, that  the  travellers,  each  moment,  found 
the  value  of  their  innocent  guide,  without  whose 
aid,  it  now  became  evident  to  both,  they  could  not 
have  proceeded  half  a  mile  through  the  dark  la- 
byrinth. The  boy  steadily  led  them  on,  seldom  stop-r 
ping,  but  when  he  did,  he  was  left  to  his  own  mus* 
ings,  uninterrupted  by  either.  After  a  short  exer-* 
else  of  memory,  he  would  resume  his  way  smiling- 
ly, as  if  he  himself  had  been  led  on  in  the  path  of 
safety,  by  some  unseen  power. 

The  sun  was  declining  as  they  traversed  the  last 
heavy  mile  of  this  dreary  bog;  and  a  wall  of  moun- 
tain appeared  before  them,  as  if  to  bar  their  further 
progress.  They  anxiously  watched  the  boy's  couuf 
tenance,  but  it  betrayed  no  signs  of  fear  or  of  difr* 
appointment ;  and  to  the  priest's  inquiries  as  to 
where  they  were  to  ascend  the  mountain,  the  boy 
pointed  to  a  dark  ravine,  less  than  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  which,  he  said,  afforded  a  track,  in 
summer,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  he  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  way,  cheered  by  the  priest's  en- 
couraging expressions.  When  they  arrived  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  that  dark  and  gloomy  spot,  the 
poor  child's  colour  changed  to  deadly  paleness ;  ha 
made  a  fall  stop,  and  declined  all  nearer  approach 
to  that  frightful  cleft.  Finding  the  poot  creature's 
terrors  increase ;  considering,  also,  the  desolate  and 
intricate  path  the  boy  had  to  retrace  to  gain  his 
home,  the  priest  forbore  to  press  him ;  and  after 
bestowing  what  was  to  him  a  large  present,  and 
their  kindest  thanks,  they  watched  his  departure 
with  anxious  eyes. 

They  approached  the  immense  chasm  with  doubt- 
ing hearts  as  to  its  being  a  practicable  passage ; 
but,  on  closer  view,  were  agreeably  surprised  at 
its  presenting  a  regular  series  of  shelving  steps, 
with  occasional  flats  of  some  extent,  and  by  no 
means  of  difficult  ascent.  At  that  season  of  the 
year,  the  height  of  summer,  it  was  perfectly  dry, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  trickling  stream, 
scarcely  perceptible,  which  stole  down  the  centre 
of  these  gigantic  stairs,  but  as  clear  as  crystal. 
As  the  anxious  fugitives  cast  their  eyes  around 
them,  the  scene  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  that 
awe  they  mutuaUy  felt.  The  huge  mountain,  rent 
by  some  awful  convulsion  of  nature,  towered  on 
each  side  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  in 
overhanging  masses,  causing  involuntary  dread  in 
the  mind  of  the  adventurous  pair.  They  refreshed 
themselves  with  a  draught  of  the  icy-cold  stream, 
then  girded  themselves  up  for  the  ascent.  It  was  a 
toilsome  task,  but  at  each  hundred  yards  gained, 
their  way  became  less  difficulty  their  view  less 
dreary ;  the  awful  walls  of  black  and  adamantine 
rock  less  lofty  and  frowning*    After  a  struggling 
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march  of  nearly  two  hours,  almost  constantly  climh- 
ing  during  that  time,  and  fearful  to  look  back  on 
tile  precipices  they  had  scaled,  the  priest  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  highest  ascent,  which  afforded 
him  a  wide,  but  imperfect,  twilight  view  of  the 
whole  southern  coast  and  the  distant  main.  Not  a 
hovel,  however  lowly,  appeared  in  sight,  where  they 
might  hope  to  find  a  ciielter  for  the  night ;  the 
dews  already  fell  damp  and  piercing,  while  a  cold 
wind  swept  along  the  desolate  range  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Iverk,  on  the  highest  of  which  they  now 
found  a  safe  retreat  from  present  danger.  Beside 
the  last  crag  they  had  climbed,  they  perceived  a 
natural  cave,  which  would  at  least  afford  shelter 
from  the  cold  blasts  of  the  night.  Thither  they 
resolved  to  repair ;  and  after  collecting  a  few  hand- 
fills  of  the  scanty  crop  of  mountain  heather,  they 
laid  them  down  in  sadness. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  day  they  arose  from  their 
cold  and  fiinty  bed,  and  gazed  on  each  other  in 
ghastly  paleness.  With  no  other  sustenance  than 
the  potatoes  saved  from  their  yesterday's  store,  they 
ate,  and  gave  thanks.  They  boldly  pushed  forwaid 
into  the  county  of  Waterford,  whidb  they  had  now 
entered.  The  day,  as  it  advanced,  proved  very  un- 
favourable to  their  progress ;  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  followed  by  heavy  rains,  drove  them 
from  the  mountain  to  the  valley  to  seek  a  shelter 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  personal  safety.  After 
several  hours'  toilsome  travel,  the  priest's  watchfal 
eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  few  scattered  clay-built 
cabins,  apparently  about  three  miles  distant,  to- 
wards which,  between  hope  and  doubt,  they  bent 
their  painful  course.  On  nearer  approach,  the  un- 
daunted friar,  who  never  shrunk  from  danger,  in- 
sisted on  going  alone,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
inhabitantft  of  this  sequestered  hamlet  would  receive 
them  in  kindness ;  entreating  his  beloved  Edmund 
to  await  the  result,  and,  if  he  did  not  return,  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety  by  flight.  The  half  hour 
of  his  absence  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  our 
hero's  existence ;  his  anxiety  for  the  adventurous 
friar  conjured  up  every  conceivable  mischief  as 
likely  to  occur  to  that  daring  man.  At  length,  to 
his  joy,  if  joy  could  be  felt  under  such  circumstances 
as  theirs,  he  beheld  the  friar  approaching  towards 
him,  accompanied  by  a  decently  attired  man,  whose 
demeanour  showed  him  to  be  friendly.  This  per- 
son kindly  and  respectfully  offered  him  the  shelter 
of  his  humble  roof ;  and,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
almost  broken-hearted  Edmund  found  himself  com- 
fortably housed  in  one  of  those  petty  publican's 
residences  called  shsebeens.  Into  this  humble  hotel 
tbe  wearied  pair  were  received  with  a  kind  welcome. 
The  padre  had  told  his  tale  :  he  was  a  priest^  and 
a  rebel, — claims  sufficiently  strong  to  call  fortii  all 
the  sympathy  and  hospitality  of  the  landlord  of  this 
lowly  sheebeen.  The  comforts  of  a  good  bed,  for 
there  was  but  one  for  both,  and  a  few  excellent 
meals  of  plain,  but  wholesome  food,  soon  restored 
the  priest  and  his  pupil  to  their  wonted  vigour. 

Edmund  took  advantage  of  this  temporary  calm 
to  sound  the  priest  as  to  his  present  hopes  and 
future  views ;  not  disguising  his  own  despair  of  a 
successful  issue  to  the  contest,  after  the  treachery 
which  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  their  party  on 


the  5th.  "My  beloved  friend,"  said  the  ever- 
sanguine  friar,  ^'think  not  that  one  defeat  will  be 
sufficient  to  crush  the  spirit  of  a  whole  nation  de- 
termined to  burst  its  bonds  of  slavery  and  oppres- 
sion; the  headstrong  folly  of  those  leaders  who  so 
madly  rushed  into  ti^e  fidd  before  our  plans  were 
ripe,  are  alone  to  blame.  The  untimely  death  of 
our  great  leader,  Lord  Edward,*  and  the  judicial 
murder  of  those  unfortunate  brother8,t  to  whom  so 
much  was  confided,  threw  the  direction  of  our  affairs 
into  less  talented  hands ;  they  have  by  this  time,  no 
doubt,  drank  of  the  bitter  cup  of  error; — ^but  we 
have  others  in  reserve.  Our  plans  are  laid ;  we 
have  an  executive  directory  r^y  to  assume  the 
functions  of  government  the  moment  we  possess 
ourselves  of  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  our  civil  and 
military  boards  are  already  organized ;  our  mock 
parliament  must  give  way  to  a  national  assembly, 
to  which  peers  as  well  as  commoners  will  be  eligible 
as  members  by  electumy  but  without  the  odious  dis- 
tinction of  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber ;  none 
of  the  public  establishments  will  be  destroyed,  but 
a  universal  reformation  of  old  abuses  shall  sweep 
away  the  dross,  and  leave  only  the  pure  and  valu- 
able behind,  on  which  we  may  rebuild  our  ancient 
institutions ;  the  honours  of  the  law,  the  anny,  the 
navy,  and  the  senate  shall  be  open  to  all,  without 
the  heart-burning  distinctions  of  creed,  of  past  poli- 
tics, or  property;  even  our  great  enemy  the  state- 
church,  sh^  be  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed,  and 
free  to  all  who  profess  its  tenets ;  but  *PBorasTAirr 
ASCENDANCY,'  which  for  centuries  has  embroiled 
our  unhappy  country,  must  perish,  and  for  ever  I 
Our  religion  will  assert  its  own  rights,  strengthened 
by  the  voice  of  millions !  Each  diurch  must  stand 
or  fall  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  each  derive  its 
support  from  its  own  professors.  But,  it  is  pain- 
fully evident,  my  son,  that  foreign  aid  will  be 
necessary  to  ensure  our  success :  that  too  (blesBed  be 
Heaven !)  we  have  in  prospect,  and  only  awaiting 
a  favourable  moment  to  fly  to  our  shores.  Although 
the  unfortunate  precipitancy  of  the  hot-headed 

H ^y,  by  yielding  to  the  wild  cry  for  battle 

in  ihefieUdy  has  given  an  awful  shock  to  our  cause, 
we  are  still  neither  crushed  nor  conquered,  but  yet 
strong  enough  to  rear  our  heads  in  triumph  over 
the  ruins  of  a  despotic  government."  The  friar's 
wretched  sophistry  did  not  satisfy  the  mind  of 
Edmund,  or  remove  his  doubts :  the  detestable  be- 
trayal of  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  army  on  the  6th, 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart.  To  the  question — ^What 
was  to  be  done  for  present  safety?  the  friar  pro- 
posed to  try  his  fortunes  at  Waterford,  for  the 
chance  of  a  coaster  bound  to  Wales  or  Bristol,  in 
which  they  might  withdraw  from  the  country, 
during  the  first  heat  of  the  pursuit.  The  hazard  of 
such  a  step  did  not  appear  to  daunt  the  friar,  whose 
extraordinary  escapes  hitherto,  impressed  him  with 
a  belief,  that  he  was  an  object  of  tiie  peculiar  care 
of  a  protecting  Providence,  and  above  the  common 
chances  of  evil.  Vain  enthusiast!  Did  he  never 
reflect,  that  Providence,  for  its  own  inscrutable 
purposes,  oftentimes  afibrds  a  long  career  of  im- 
punity to  crime,  only  to  render  the  retributive  stroke 
of  justice  the  more  awful  I    But  the  friar  seemed 
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to  be  impelled  by  some  over-mlmg  destiny  to  rush 
blindly  on  in  his  work  of  bloodshed  and  rebellion. 

Leading  the  gollty— gollt's  worst  instroment. 

• 

His  determination  once  taken,  he  made  arrange- 
ments for  his  jonmey  with  unsinking  spirits;  self- 
confidence  'supported  him  through  every  danger; 
and  he  prepared  to  take  leave  of  Edmund  with  as 
much  unconcern,  as  if  a  price  had  not  been  set  on 
his  head,  and  the  description  of  his  person,  probably, 
posted  at  every  comer  of  the  dty  into  which  he  was 
daringly  about  to  venture.  Mounted  on  the  horse 
of  the  landlord,  and  clad  in  his  host's  Sunday  suit, 
aU  appearance  of  the  sacerdotal  character  was  at 
once  sunk ;  and,  bestowing  a  blessing  on  Edmund, 
he  departed  without  a  trace  of  sorrow,  care,  or 
anxiety  on  his  sunburnt  countenance. 

Four  hours  were  passed  in  solitary  travel,  until 
his  descent  into  the  plains  brought  our  friar  at  last 
into  contact  with  a  party  of  mounted  cattle-jobbers, 
on  their  road  to  Waterford  market,  with  whom  he 
kept  company  until  they  arrived  at  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  where  the  greater  number  put  up  their 
horsefly  proceeding  towards  the  market  on  foot,  each 
to  his  separate  affairs.  The  priest's  horse,  after  a 
moimtain  journey  of  six  hours,  required  rest  and 
care,  more  particularly,  as  the  same  ground  was  to 
be  again  travelled  over  before  the  next  morning's 
son :  he  accordingly  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and 
directing  some  refre^ment  to  be  prepared  for  him- 
self, proceeded  to  cany  his  intentions  into  opera- 
tion at  once. 

The  contagion  of  disafiection  to  the  government 
had  extended  itself  amongst  all  classes.  Even  the 
shoelesB,  ragged  beggar,  in  his  road-side  shed,  whose 
utter  debasement  left  him  nothing  to  hope  for,  still 
offered  up  his  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  rebellion, 
which  could  not,  even  by  the  success  he  besought 
for  it,  improve  his  lowly  condition.  In  one  of  this 
class,  secured  by  his  veiy  wretchedness  from  sus- 
picion, the  firiar  found  a  ready  messenger  to  convey 
a  despatch  to  a  reverend  friend  in  the  city,  which 
was  safely  delivered  within  half  an  hour,  and 
promptly  answered  in  person  by  an  humbler  brother 
of  the  church — a  young  priest  about  thirty — who 
approached  his  superior  with  due  caution,  but  with 
every  mark  of  veneration  and  respect.  Brief  and 
interesting  were  the  commuu  ications  which  passed 
between  the  parties.  The  padre  heard  with  sorrow 
that  the  executioner  had  been  busy  during  the  last 
three  days.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebels, 
with  many  other  leaders  of  note,  (including  two 
baronets,)  had  expiated  their  treason  on  the  common 
gallows,  with  no  other  form  of  trixil  than  the  iden- 
tification of  their  persons.  "  Our  brethren,"  added 
the  young  priest,  "are  rigidly  watched ;  even  the 
sanctuary  of  the  altar  does  not  afford  us  protection 
from  insult.  Fly,  my  friend !  my  once  kind  patron 
and  protector,  if  life  be  still  worth  possessing,  for 
here  you  are  surrounded  by  peril,  perhaps  at  this 
moment  we  may  be  objects  of  hostile  observation  ; 
an  escape  from  this  port,  however  perfect  your  dis- 
guise, would,  under  the  ferment  of  the  moment, 
be  impossible.  Fly!  while  you  are  yet  safe!" 
A  few  words  from  liie  firiar  sufiiced  to  explain  his 
Immediate  wants,  and  his  junior  departed,  funded 


with  ample  means  to  procure  what  was  required. 
Undismayed  by  all  that  he  had  heard,  the  friar 
partook  of  that  afternoon's  meal,  and  enjoyed  his 
subsequent  glass,  with  all  the  composure  of  liie  most 
iminterested  of  the  group  he  had  thrown  himself 
among;  devouring,  with  all  the  appetite  of  ap- 
parent ignorance,  the  various  versions  of  the  battle 
of  the  5th.  He  must  have  been  somewhat  edified 
to  hear  of  the  exploit  of  the  ^*  Bloodjf  Friar  Roche" 
in  firing  back,  from  the  mouth  of  his  cannon,  the 
heads  of  the  slain  and  captured  royalists,  when  his 
baU  ammunition  became  low.  The  credulous  nar- 
rator swore  to  the  fact ;  the  friar  of  course  appeared 
convinced.  Evening  brought  to  his  hands  the  par- 
cel from  his  reverend  friend,  consisting  of  a  small 
valise,  containing  a  suit  of  t)lack  clothes,  purohased, 
at  the  hazard  of  a  fit,  for  Edmund,  a  few  shirts  and 
stockings,  and  a  stout  frieze  top-coat  for  himself. 
Thus  furnished,  he  prepared  to  take  his  departure, 
previously  to  which  he  fortified  himself  for  the 
journey  with  another  hasty  meal,  and  no  stinted 
portion  of  the  punch-jug,  which  passed  merrily 
round;  zested  by  some  loyal  toasts  which  his 
reverence  gulp'd  (with  a  mental  reservation  how- 
ever.) At  nearly  sun-set  the  friar's  horse  was 
brought  forth,  in&iitely  improved  in  strength  and 
appearance  from  his  bountifal  treatment  that 
day.  The  valise  being  strapped  on — ^the  padre, 
ensconced  in  his  new  frieze  coat,  mounted,  and  set 
off,  with  a  portion  of  his  morning  fellow-travellers, 
on  his  return  to  the  mountain  sheebeen.  Friar 
John's  hilarity  kept  them  all  on  the  laugh,  and 
when  the  time  arrived  for  his  turning  off  the  road 
for  the  mountain,  they  separated  with  expressions 
of  mutual  regret,  and  the  hope  of  meeting  again. 
The  party,  when  left  to  themselves,  unanimously 
agreed  that  he  was  one  of  ihefinesty  heartiest  fellows 
they  had  ever  met,  for  a  Connaught  man,  (as  they 
knew  by  his  Irish) — a  name  odious  to  the  southerns 
of  Ireland ;  and  this  was  the  friab  !  steeped  in 
blood  and  treason ! 

The  padre,  wisely  trusting  more  to  the  instinc- 
tive sagacity  of  his  horse  than  to  any  knowledge 
he  could  pretend  to  have  of  a  road  he  had  never 
travelled  before  that  morning,  left  the  animal  to 
choose  the  best  path,  and  pursue  his  own  steady 
pace.  Night  gradually  fell— the  stars  were  dimmed 
by  soft  and  nusty  clouds— all  around  became  dark- 
ness and  solitude ;  not  a  sound  broke  on  the  friar's 
ear,  but  the  dull  monotonous  tramp  of  the  old  horse 
as  he  plodded  on  his  silent  way.  Hero  was  an  hour 
for  reflection !  But  did  he  reflect  on  his  criminal 
and  dangerous  course  ?  No !  but  whistled  and 
cheered  on  his  lazy  horae  and  occasionally  whiled 
away  the  heavy  midnight  hour  with  a  stave,  not  out 
of  the  Litany,  but  some  old  Irish  ditty,  all  redolent 
of  the  turmoil  of  plunder  and  of  battle !  Possibly 
that  "  pliability  of  man's  spirit,  that  can  surrender 
itself  to  illusions  which  cheat  expectation  and  sor- 
row of  their  weary  moments,"  carried  him  back  to 
days  of  innocence  ;  when,  sitting  under  some  sun- 
shaded  hedge,  he  re veUed  over  the  wild  romances  of 
his  country,  unbibing,  even  in  his  infant  days,  that 
warlike  spirit  which  dung  to  him  through  after  life. 
That  was  the  place,  and  that  was  the  hour,  if  ere 
"  descending  spirit  could  converse  with  man,"  to 
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have  received  his  mother  s  warning  blessing ;  but 
'tis  not  improbable,  but  in  that  solitary  hour  fresh 
Bchemes  of  vengeance  filled  his  guilty  mind* 

At  length  the  clouds  of  night  gave  way  to  misty 
mom.  Ruddy  streaks  broke  along  the  grey  horizon, 
when  the  friar's  unwearied  eye  beheld  the  sun's 
first  beams  reflected  on  the  glassy  bosom  of  the 
distant  boundless  ocean.  The  prayers  and  praises, 
\vhich  lay  buried  in  his  heart  during  the  awful 
hours  of  darkness,  now  burst  forth  with  all  their 
gathered  force  in  warm  devotion ;  and  he  eagerly 
pressed  forward  his  horse,  anxious,  once  more,  to 
embrace  his  beloved  Edmund.  Incomprehensible 
man !  Home,  even  though  a  temporary  one,  is  ever 
welcome  to  the  way-worn  traveller.  Sixty-four 
Irish  miles,  (more  than  eighty  Ekiglish,)  within  the 
day  and  night,  was  no  small  trial  of  the  friai^s 
stamina ;  yet,  after  four  or  five  hours'  sleep,  he  arose 
as  fresh  and  full  of  hope  as  ever. 

The  landlord,  who  was  now  in  their  perfect  con- 
fidence, crushed  all  their  expectations  of  escaping  by 
the  coast,  by  announcing  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
amongst  the  fishermen.  From  the  Wicklow  Head 
to  Cape  Clear,  erery  portion  of  the  coast  was 
watched  by  a  chain  of  cruisers,  through  whose 
rigilance,  not  even  the  smallest  fishing-smack  could 
pass  unsearched.  The  priest  now  saw  that  a  tem- 
porary separation  became  necessaryfor  their  mutual 
safety.  Edmund,  it  was  arranged,  should  remain 
in  secret ;  while  the  friar,  whose  intention  it  was 
to  make  his  way  to  Dublin,  could  arrange  for  the 
reception  of  his  friend.  Once  in  a  large  and  popu- 
lous city,,  they  might  bury  themselves  from  public 
observation,  until  some  favourable  opportunity  for 
escape  presented  itself.  Here  we  leave  him,  while  we 
foUowthe  movements  of  the  adventurous  friar.  The 
danger  and  difiiculties  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  metropolis,  were  such  as  would 
have  appalled  any  other  man :  hb  very  first  risk  was 
an  awful  trial  of  his  powers  of  self-possession.  His 
landlord,  whose  wardrobe  furnished  his  outer  man, 
accompanied  him  to  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the 
first  garrison  town  on  his  route,  where  they  parted. 
The  landlord  having,  with  his  clothes,  transferred 
his  name  and  documents  to  the  priest,  the  latter 
boldly  rode  into  the  small  town,  and  at  once  to  the 
guard-hoiu9e,  to  undergo  the  customary  examination 
of  his  person,  his  business,  and  destination ;  but 
even  for  this  frightful  ordeal  he  had,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, provided,  depending  on  his  own  fortitude  to 
carty  him  through  :  lie  had  been  furnished,  by  liis 
landlord,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
agent  of  the  estate,  in  answer  to  some  application 
relative  to  his  little  farm,  only  a  few  days  before 
received  ;  he  also  possessed  the  friar  with  the  brew- 
er's last  receipt,  and  also  the  guager  s  permit  for  the 
last  cask  of  whisky  delivered  at  the  sheebeen. 
With  these  documents  he  had  no  diffidence  in  pre- 
senting  himself  as  the  friendly  landlord, — and  to 
whom  he  made  a  very  liberal  compensation  for  all 
favours,  including  the  old  horse.  The  sergeant  of 
the  guard  conducted  the  fnar  to  the  quarters  of 
the  commanding  officer,  a  major  of  Scotch  fencibles : 
had  he  been  brought  before  an  Irish  magistrate, 
his  danger  would,  indeed,  have  been  imminent. 
The  officer,  on  a  careful  view  of  all  the  papers  sub- 


mitted by  the  friar,  directed  a  pass  to  be  filled  up 
for  his  signature,  authorizing  '^  Lanty  Laughlin, 
publican,  of  the  barony  of  Upperthird,  county  of 
Waterford,  to  proceed  unmolested  to  Dublin,  on 
his  lawful  afiairs."  In  this  pass,  his  person,  which 
certainly  he  had  altered  as  much  as  possible,  was 
described :  he  gave  his  age  at  forty-five.  While 
this,  to  him,  most  important  document  was  in  hand, 
he  beheld  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehenaion  of 
himself  and  fifteen  others, — Pleaders  in  the  rebel 
ranks^ — with  a  large  reward  for  each.  His  heart 
felt  like  a  lump  of  ice  within  his  bosom,  as  he  read 
this  paper ;  and,  although  his  person  (as  it  was 
when 'he  appeared  before  the  Privy  Council  in 
Dublin  the  year  before)  was  tolerably  accurately 
described,  he  most  fortunately,  on  tlds  occasion, 
escaped  recognition ;  but  his  fortitude  almost  sunk 
as  he  turned  round  to  meet  the  Commander  s 
searching  eye,  when,  handing  him  his  passport 
and  giving  his  final  orders,  he  was  directed  not  to 
depart  for  one  minute  in  the  course  of  his  journey 
from  the  high  road ;  and  also,  that  in  entering  every 
town,  or  village,  he  should  immediately  repair  to 
the  guard-house,  and  present  his  pass. 

Arrived  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  he  made  an  im- 
mediate arrangement  for  Edmund's  reception  in  a 
safe  retreat ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  wrote 
to  him  to  that  efiect.  The  mail-coaches  in  thof« 
days  were,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  escorted  from 
stage  to  stage  by  detachments  of  cavalry  of  the  line. 
On  reaching  the  village  of  Naas,  (shortly  after  day- 
light, on  the  second  day's  journey,)  Edmund,  to  his 
great  alarm,  discovered,  in  the  detachment  which 
escorted  the  mail-coach  in  which  he  travelled,  a 
portion  of  the  identical  regiment  of  dragoon  guards, 
whose  charge  on  his  brigade  at  the  battle  of  New 
Ross,  caused  such  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The 
bare  possibility  of  his  recognition  by  any  individual 
of  the  party  did  not  tend  to  render  iJie  last  two 
hours  of  his  journey  pleasant.  Remote  as  such  a 
chance  appeared,  Edmund  could  not  wholly  divest 
his  mind  of  the  fear  of  such  an  unlucky  event 
He  had  fought  hand  to  hand  and  fitee  to  face  with 
many  of  the  corps  on  that  bloody  day;  but  his 
anxiety  on  that  score  was  relieved  on  the  arrival 
of  the  mail-coach  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  where  the  detachment,  whose  escort  be- 
yond that  point  was  no  longer  necessary,  halt«d 
and  dismounted.  Edmund's  small  portion  of  bag- 
gage unloaded,  he  proceeded  to  a  diamber  at  ihe 
mail  hotel,  to  enjoy  a  few  houre'  sleep,  and  did  not 
appear  until  evening,  when,  entering  a  hackney  v 
coach,  he  proceeded  to  the  quarters  prepared  for 
him  by  his  firiend.  The  retreat  which  he  had  pro- 
vided for  Edmund  was  in  the  house  of  an  aged 
vndow  lady  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Dublin. 

Edmund  saw,  with  deep  mortification,  (and 
shame  at  the  causey)  the  hopeless  state  of  the  in- 
surrectionary force  into  which  he  had  flung  himself 
with  aU  the  ardour  of  his  generous  nature,  in  the 
*pttre  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  was  still  ready  to 
perform  his  part,  could  any  general  and  well-orga- 
nized plan  be  presented  to  him  ;  but  he  would  not 
descend  to  become  the  leader  of  a  predatory  band, 
actuated  solely  by  the  blind,  uncalculating  spirit 
of  revenge,  much  less  by  the  hopes  of  plunder. 
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Hifl  still  faithfdl  and  devoted  companion  and  leader 
was  his  daily  attendant,--«ndeaToiiring  from  day 
to  day  to  revive  those  hopes  which,  in  his  own  heart, 
were  each  day  becoming  more  faint.  Edmund's 
wasting  health  too,  alarmed  him :  a  deep  and 
settled  melancholy  had  taken  entire  possession  of 
his  mind,  and  his  late  manly  frame  was  fast  sink- 
ing under  the  effects  of  anxiety,  want  of  rest,  and 
healthful  exercise ;  for  he  had  rigidly  confined  him- 
self to  the  house  since  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis. 

A  flight  to  Wales  was  determined  on,  and  a  day 
saw  them  safely  landed  in  Holyhead  :  proceeding 
to  a  secluded  vUlage  in  Caernarvonshire,  they  took 
up,  foT  the  present,  their  peaceful  abode.  The  pre- 
tence of  flying  from  the  scene  of  the  Rebellion  was 
quite  sufficient  to  procure  them  sjrmpathy  and  at- 
tention from  the  unsuspicious,  uninquiring  villa- 
gers. Having  seen  Edmund  settled  in  this  cahn  re- 
treat, the  Mar  took  his  departure  for  London  to  re- 
new, through  certain  secret  channels,  his  correspon- 
dence with  his  friends  near  the  French  Government. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  then  one  of  the 
favourite  chimeras  of  revolutionized  France ;  no- 
thing else  was  talked  of  on  each  side  the  Channel ; 
and  it  became  the  policy  of  the  crafty  English 
ministry  to  keep  up  liie  alarm  in  the  breast  of  every 
Englishman  who  had  ought  to  lose.  One  half  the 
male  population  of  the  country  were  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  soldiers — ^nine-tenths  of  whom  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  resigned  the  honour  of  the 
warlike  field,  had  such  an  event  as  actual  invasion 
taken  place ;  however,  as  these  heroes  were  never 
tempted  by  the  enemy,  their  boast  of  what  they 
ioould  have  done  in  deeds  of  arms  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  current.  But  Mr.  Pitt  well  knew  that, 
although  his  boasted  legions  of  volunteers  would 
melt  and  dissolve,  like  snow  before  the  sunbeam,  on 
the  first  landing  of  the  foe,  they  would,  under  the 
then  state  of  England,  prove  (like  the  Irish  yeo- 
manry) formidable  enough  to  their  friends  and 
cottfUrymen,  The  minister  had  thus  his  pet  force  in 
reserve,  ready  to  let  loose  upon  the  starving  manu- 
facturer, or  insurgent  agriculturist,  in  the  event  of 
the  slightest  movement  in  the  cause  of  public  liberty. 

The  friar  having  received  the  information  he  so 
anxiously  waited  for,  flew  at  once  to  his  friend  Ed- 
mund, big  with  his  important  news.  He  found 
him  in  renewed  health,  and  vigour  of  mind,  pre- 
pared to  undertake  an  active  part  in  an  approach- 
ing event,  which  was  at  that  moment  in  a  forward 
state  of  preparation, — another  expedition  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland. 

The  first  division  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of 
a  frigate,  a  corvette,  and  about  a  dozen  transports, 
having  failed  to  reach  Bantry,  or  Gkilway  Bay, 
found  a  safe  anchorage  in  the  small  bay  of  Killala, 
on  the  coast  of  Mayo ;  and  Ireland  was  thrown  into 
a  fresh  ferment  by  the  announcement  of  the  land- 
ing of  General  Humbert's  expedition,  and  his  taking 
possession  of  the  town  of  Killala,  and  its  neighbour- 
ing positions.  The  force  thus  thrown  so  unex- 
pectedly into  the  coxmtry  was,  as  may  be  imagined, 
greatly  exaggerated  as  to  numbers,  equipment,  and 
resources.  When  this  intelligence  reached  Wales, 
the  priest  ajid  Edmund  lost  not  a  day  in  hurrying 
towaids  Dublin,  to  enter  which,  no  passport  was  I 


required.  Various  regiments  of  English  militia, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  had  volunteered 
the  extension  of  their  services  to  Ireland,  were 
then  on  their  hurried  march;  some  for  Liverpool, 
and  others  to  Holyhead.  Such  an  extensive  em- 
barkation of  troops,  and  attended  by  such  clouds 
of  followers,  fiudHtated  the  exit  of  our  adventurers 
from  England,  and  their  landing  in  Dublin. 

One  day  only  passed  ere  they  were  on  their  road 
to  Connaught,  towards  which  province  troops  were 
on  the  march  from  all  quarters  of  the  island.  The 
whole  country  was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  dis- 
creditable confusion  and  alarm,  that  this  very  cir« 
cumstance  accelerated  their  progress  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

The  estimate  made  of  Humbert's  foroeatCastlebar 
yfMfite  tkouaandy  while  the  rebels  calculated  to  have 
joined  his  standard  were  counted  at  twice  that  num- 
ber; and  the  hearts  of  the  friar  and  his  friend  beat 
high  at  this  intelligence,  so  false !  so  deceptive  I 
In  the  course  of  the  night  they  took  their  departure 
for  Ballina;  but  avoiding  the  high  road  to  escape 
the  patrols  of  cavalry,  struck  up  the  mountains  to 
the  southward  of  the  great  Lough  Con,  and  arrived 
by  daylight  at  the  General's  head-quarters.  The 
friar  presented  his  secret  credentials  from  the 
Fnnch  Minister  at  War  to  the  Chief  of  the  Stafl; 
who  in  less  than  five  minutes  returned  to  huriy 
him  into  the  chamber  of  the  General-in-chief ,  who 
had  not  yet  risen.  Humbert  appeared  highly  grati-* 
fied  at  the  arrival  of  a  person  through  whom  he 
could  communicate  with  the  various  chiefs  of  insur- 
gents, who  had  annotmced  their  readiness  to  join 
their  forces  with  his ;  and  mentioned  that  one  chief, 
with  whom  he  had  had  an  interview  the  previous 
night,  tendered  his  service,  with  a  body  of  nearly  two 
thousand  men  already  armed.  With  this  party,  the 
friar  was  directed  to  arrange  without  delay:  his 
delight  may  be  conceived,  when  he  discovered  in 
this  powerfiil  ally  no  less  beloved  and  respected  a 
friend  than  Walter  Roche,  whose  nephew  soon  join- 
ed to  share  in  the  happiness  of  the  meeting. 

A  considerable  force  of  insurgents  was  by  that 
time  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killala,  to 
which  place  the  friar  was  ordered,  with  his  two 
friends,  immediately  to  repair,  and  assist  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  arms  and  clothing;  ten  thousand  stand 
of  the  former,  and  an  equal  number  of  suits  of  the 
latter,  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  were 
then  in  a  course  of  delivery. 

With  a  daring  confidence,  which  showed  his  ex- 
pectation of  far  greater  assistance  from  the  rebel 
force  than  he  was  destined  to  realize.  General 
Humbert  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Castlebar,  and, 
viewing  the  disproportion  of  his  troops  in  number 
and  quality  to  those  he  attacked,  his  own  astonish- 
ment must  have  been  great  when  he  succeeded  in 
taking  that  large  and  populous  county  town,  after 
a  feeble  resistance,  from  a  large  corps  of  the  army, 
which  he  literally  drove  before  him  with  a  mere 
handful  of  troops.  This  action  is  stigmatized  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  the  Eaces  of  Castlebar. 

The  panic  caused  by  this  first  success  of  the  in- 
vaders spread  like  lightning  through  the  country, 
which  it  required  all  the  coolness  and  caution  of 
the  veteran  ComwalUs  to  check  or  control. 
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Report  had  magnified  the  temporary  advantage 
gained  over  the  king's  troops  at  Castlebar.  Hay- 
ing reached  the  rebels  of  the  north,  in  the  absence 
of  their  destined  conmianders,  with  the  usual  im- 
patience of  vain  and  self-sufficient  leaders,  two 
bodies  marched  forth,  each  of  which  were  cut  off 
in  detail,  or  dispersed,  ere  they  could  reach  the 
point  where  their  services  might  have  proved  valu- 
able. Indeed  it  occurred  most  happily  for  the  royal 
cause,  that  the  petty  jealousies  and  constant  squab- 
bles for  precedence  amongst  these  provincial  leaders 
paralyzed  all  their  attempts  at  combination  or  con- 
cert ;  that  disposition  to  thwart,  depreciate,  and 
counteract  each  other,  which  is  the  great  blot  on 
the  national  character,  served  more  to  assist  their 
enemies  and  injure  their  own  cause  than  all  the 
chances  of  war.  The  northern  force  never  joined ! 
although  Humbert  had  reckoned  on  an  addition 
of  twenty  thousand  to  his  ranks ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  map,  that  he  had  the  boldness  to  go 
half-way  to  meet  them ! 

Marquis  Comwallis,  having  been  joined  by  sever- 
al English  regiments,  at  last  put  General  Lake  and 
the  army  in  motion.  Humbert,  deceived  and  dis- 
appointed of  the  promised  support,  waited  the  at- 
tack of  the  royal  troops  without  a  hope  of  success. 
He  could  not  reckon  altogether  on  more  than  four 
or  five  thouBand  allies,  and  some  portion  of  whom 
were  at  too  great  a  distance  from  his  flanks,  and 
in  a  country  intersected  by  lakes  and  bogs,  to  ren- 
der their  services  available  when  the  hour  for  ac- 


the  right  of  the  invading  force,  and  was  so  suddenly 
attacked  in  flank  by  a  battalion  of  light  infantry, 
supported  by  another  of  Highland  fencibles,  follow- 
ed by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  that  they  were  forced 
to  give  way,  under  frightful  havoc.    That  on  the 
left,  lost  its  commander  and  several  of  its  officers, 
and  was  compelled  to  fly  in  disorder, — ^when  the 
whole  of  the  centre  of  the  royal  army  poured  its 
force  upon  the  gallant  Humbert.    It  was  by  no 
means  to  the  discredit  of  that  brave  officer  that  he 
capitulated  to  a  force  nearly  ten  times  his  numbers. 
The  Roches'  brigade  had  lost  more  than  half  the 
numbers  with  which  they  entered  the  field ;  the  re- 
mainder endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
as  they  best  could  ;  a  few  faithful  followers  of  the 
family  stuck  by  Walter,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  one  of  his  legs,  supporting  him  in  his  hurried 
escape  to  the  mountains,  and  for  whose  greater 
comfort  his  supporters  had  constructed  a  litter, 
formed  of  their  pikes  tied  together,  and  cushion- 
ed by  their  coats,  on  which  the  poor  fellows  were 
anxious  to  bear  him,  ere  night  fell,  to  some  place 
of  safety,  no  thoughts  of  their  own  security  inter- 
fering with  their  humane  purpose.    Before  he  was 
lifted  into  this  rude  carriage,  the  friar  approached 
the  side  of  his  old  friend,  and,  with  an  emotion 
which  he  never  before  betrayed,  clasped  him  to  his 
breast,  and  with  an  air  of  peculiar  solemnity,  point- 
ing to  the  heavens,  whispered,  **  There  we  next 
meet  I "  he  hurried  away,  as  if  fearing  to  trust  him- 
self with  another  look  at  that  benevolent  counte- 
nance, which,  at  that  moment,  seemed  to  beam  with 
feelings  of  peace  and  forgiveness  to  all  mankind  1 
Edmund  assbted  his  uucle  on  the  bier  and  saw 


him  depart,  with  the  lingering  hope  of  meeting  him 
on  the  morrow,  under  less  perils  than  the  present 
hour ;  but,  alas !  that  morrow  never  arrived. 

As  it  will  not  break  the  thread  of  this  painful 
narrative,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  the  wretch- 
ed fate  of  poor  Walter  Roche.  His  devoted  people 
bore  him  away  to  a  place  of  retreat  that  night, 
when  he  insisted  on  their  providing  for  their  own 
safety,  leaving  him  to  whatever  fate  providence 
destined  him.  He  changed  his  appearance  by  put- 
ting on  the  clothes  of  the  poorest  and  most  wretch- 
edly clad  of  the  party ;  and  thus  disguised,  begging 
by  the  road  side,  lame  and  in  rags,  a  small  party 
of  soldiers,  belongingto  the  Provost  Marshal's  guard, 
looking  for  straggling  rebels,  passed  him,  but  from 
his  wretched  appearance  he  excited  no  attention : 
twice  they  looked  back  on  him,  and  passed  on ;  but 
one,  more  doubtful  than  the  rest  of  his  abject  pov- 
erty, returned  to  rifle  his  pocket,  when  the  disco- 
very of  a  concealed  watch  betrayed  him.  Walter's 
hour  had  arrived !  he  was  dragged  away,  and  soon 
as  the  car  which  followed  the  party  came  up,  he 
was  tied  on  it,  and  hurried  to  headHjuarters.  His 
person  was  soon  identified  as  General  Roche; 
and  he  was  ordered  for  instant  execution!  the 
shafts  of  a  provision  wagon  presenting  a  ready 
gallows. 

To  return  to  the  friar  and  our  hero :  During  the 
first  hours  of  the  evening  they  pursued  a  guarded 
course,  carefully  avoiding  all  prominent  spots  on 
which  the  pursuing  parties  might  discern  them^ 


tion  arrived.    Roche's  rebel  division  was  posted  on    but  as  darkness  fell,  they  were  obliged  to  trust  to 


chance,  not  knowing  the  moment  they  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  into  some  other 
danger.    They  travelled  for  some  hours  in  a  devi- 
ous, uncertain  path,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  gradually  ascending,  until  their  further  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  a  barrier  of  craggy  rocks,  in 
rude  fantastic  piles,  amongst  the  clefts  of  which 
they  tried  to  snatch  a  brief  repose,  to  await  the 
daylight ;  Doyle,  who  was  their  sole  and  last  at- 
tendant, acting  as  sentinel.    They  awoke  at  the 
first  dawn,  when  a  scene  presented  itself,  which 
was  calculated  to  inspire  horror.   On  one  side  stood 
an  insurmountable  granite  barrier,  scarped  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  so  as  not  to  afford  a  resting-place 
even  for  a  bird,  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet ;  and  on  the  other,  not  more  than  ten 
yards  distant,  a  yawning  gulph,  whose  rugged  sides 
were  jagged  into  a  succession  of  narrow  shelving 
ledges,  which  hardly  afforded  a  footing  to  any  liv- 
ing tMng,  and  of  imseen  depth.    Directly  ih  their 
front,  crag  mounted  on  crag,  until  the  shapeless 
mass  was  terminated  by  a  huge  flat  slap,  half  pro- 
jecting over  a  dark  and  dismal  lake,  full  fifty  yards 
beneath  this  beetling  precipice.    An  instant  remove 
from  this  frightfiil  spot,  into  which  the  darkness 
of  the  preceding  night  had  betrayed,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  the  first  necessity,  by  continuing  to  the  west- 
ward after  descending  their  present  position.   They 
were  preparing  for  their  descent,  when  the  priest's 
keen  eye  perceived  a  cloud  of  moving  objects  on 
the  distant  plain,  which  induced  them  to  conceal 
themselves  again  within  the  entrenchment  of  the 
rocky  crags;  when  again  the  priest   cautiously 
looked  foi-th^  be  plainly  saw  a  party  of  cavaliy. 
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and  a  large  body  of  infantry  moving  in  the  plains 
below,  evidently  taking  the  course  of  their  intended 
route.  The  priest  and  his  partner  in  danger  kept 
dose  within  the  recesses  of  their  hiding-place, 
while  Doyle  took  post  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the 
maigin  of  the  gidph,  behind  a  deft  rock  which 
afforded  him  a  view  of  the  narrow,  slippery  ap- 
proach to  this  dismal  place  of  retreat,  he  laid  his 
bulky  body  down  at  fall  length.  Behind  this  natural 
and  massire  screen,  in  one  of  the  smaller  clefts  of 
which  he  introduced  the  muzzle  of  his  long  duck 
gun,  and  along  the  barrel  of  which  his  watchful 
eye  ranged,  not  a  being  could  approach  the  spot 
unseen  by  him,  an  advantage  which  his  chief,  on 
the  other  side,  did  not  possess.  By  and  by,  the 
awful  stillness  of  the  place  was  broken  by  the  hum 
of  many  voices,  and  the  tramp  of  cavalry,  but  still 
at  such  a  distance  below  as  to  afford  no  grounds 
for  immediate  apprehension.  At  length  a  solitary 
straggler — ^a  mounted  officer — ^bent  his  course  up- 
wards to  reconnoitre,  in  all  probability,  this  rugged 
spot,  when  his  progress  was  stopped  about  thirty 
yards  below  the  hiding-place,  where  all  vegetation 
ceased,  and  the  abrupt  and  slippery  face  of  Uie  rock 
prevented  his  farther  advance  on  horseback.  Hav- 
ing gazed  upon  this  wild  scene  of  desolation  with 
astonishment,  he  appeared  in  the  act  of  returning 
to  the  troops  below,  when  Doyle,  who  had  him 
covered  to ahair's-breadth, could  notresisthis  blood- 
thirsty desire  to  despatch  him ;  to  the  horror  of 
Edmund  and  the  priest,  the  clicking  sound  of  the 
cocking  of  his  gun  struck  on  their  ear,  instantly 
followed  by  the  loud  discharge  of  his  formidable 
weapon,  wlmich  reverberated  around  the  craggy 
spot.  The  unfortunate  officer  met  his  death  on  the 
instant ;  his  afi&ighted  horse  dragging  the  bleeding 
body,  the  foot  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  to  the  foot 
of  the  ascent.  This  error  of  the  rash  and  sanguinary 
raffian,  Doyle,  was  irretrievable;  all  that  now 
remained  to  the  doomed  fugitives  was  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

Doyle  reloaded,  and  fired  «gainand  again  on  the 
advance  of  the  soldiers,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ascent,  could  only  be  effected  by  single  files, 
distributing  death  at  every  discharge  of  his  mur- 
derous weapon  ;  but  the  soldiers  continued  to  push 
on,  scrambling  upwards  until  twenty,  or  more,  had 
gained  the  sunmiit  of  the  polished  rock :  still  their 
foe  was  invisible.  Doyle's  ammunition  had  been 
reduced  to  one  charge,  of  poufder  only ;  with  this 
last  resource  he  once  more  loaded,  crainming  down 
his  long  barrel  all  the  buttons  of  his  dress  ;  then 
starting  like  some  hideous  monster  from  behind  the 
rock,  he  gave  the  soldiers,  for  the  first  time,  a  sight 
of  their  gigantic  enemy.  Although  startled  at  first, 
twenty  muskets  were,  in  an  instant,  levelled  at  him, 
hut  too  late  to  check  his  slaughtering  fire,  which 
poured  amongst  them  with  (]^ructive  effect ;  after 
vhich,  unhurt  in  person,  he  sprang  towards  the 
dark  ravine,  down  the  scraggy  sides  of  which  he 
slid  and  scrambled,  reckless  of  life,  amidst  a  shower 
of  bullets.  How  he  escaped  death,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, must  have  appeared  to  himself,  as  it  did  to 
lu8  assailants,  miraculous.  Swinging  sometimes  at 
full  arms'  length  from  ledge  to  l?dge,  he  had  near- 
ly gained  9  safe  cover  from  the  fire,  (whatever  was 


to  be  his  after  fate,)  but^  in  the  wild  scorn  of  dan« 
ger,  which  only  a  desperate  maniac  could  have  ex-* 
hibited,  he  stood  for  a  moment  on  a  projecting  ledge 
which  barely  afforded  him  a  moment's  footing,  then 
pulling  off  his  hat,  he  sent  up  a  howl  of  loud  de- 
fiance, and  a  curse  on  his  assailants:  unhappy 
wretch !  in  another  moment  a  brace  of  bullets  shat- 
tered his  skull,  and  his  huge  carcase,  tumbling  from 
rock  to  rock,  soon  found  its  last  resting-place  in  the 
black  and  pitchy  stream  which  struggled  o'er  the 
rugged  bottom  of  that  frightful  abyss ! 

During  this  awful  contest  the  priest  and  Edmund 
remained  in  perfect  silence ;  at  length  they  were 
compelled  to  break  from  their  covert  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  of  the  soldiers,  who,  by  mere  chance, 
discovered  their  hiding-place.  Both  the  priest  and 
Edmund  discharged  ^eir  pistols  with  effect,  before 
the  unfortunate  soldiers  could  raise  a  musket ;  after 
which  they  ascended  a  higher  crag,  though  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  those  beneath.  Hotly  pursued  from 
crag  to  crag,  they  still  maintained  their  advantage 
over  their  pursuers,  whose  arms  and  accoutrements 
proved  great  impediments  to  their  climbing.  At 
each  favourable  opportunity  of  firing  with  effect, 
the  devoted  pair  did  not  spare  their  enemy.  The 
moment  that  one,  more  active  or  adventurous  than 
the  others,  had  gained  the  summit  of  a  crag,  he  was 
met  by  a  shot  which  hurled  him,  reeling  down- 
wards, a  corpse,  or  severely  wounded.  But  num- 
bers must  ever  in  the  end  prevail,  where  all  retreat 
was  cut  off;  and  as  fast  as  one  soldier  fell,  others  clam 
bered  up  the  rocks  in  quick  succession.  This  des- 
perate and  awful  struggle  seemed  drawing  fast  to 
its  fatal  close :  Edmund,  with  the  aid  of  the  friar, 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  last  spot  from  which 
the  battle  could  be  prolonged ;  then,  taking  off  his 
coat,  and  flinging  the  skirts  to  the  friar,  he,  by  those 
means,  enabled  him  also  to  ascend.  They  were  now 
on  the  immense  slab  which  overhung  the  gloomy 
lake :  on  this  they  took  their  final  stand.  By  crouch- 
ing down  on  the  rock  they  could  screen  themselves 
from  the  fire  of  their  besiegers,  but  they  became 
necessarily  exposed  whenever  they  arose  to  repel 
the  few  who  attempted  to  scale  the  difficult  ascent. 
Every  man,  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  who 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  momentary  footing  by  the 
aid  of  those  beneath^  was  met  by  the  united  fire  of 
their  desperate  foe.  A  short  cessation  of  the  firing 
caused  Edmund  to  advance  a  pace  or  two,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  any  new  point  of  attack  was 
occupied,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  musket  ball  on 
the  left  breast,  which  threw  him  into  the  arms  of 
the  watchful  priest,  instantly  extended  to  receive 
him.  The  shock  was  severe,  but  momentary ;  the 
bullet,  however  well  directed,  fell  harmless,  having 
struck  the  Green  Gauntlet,  which  our  hero  always 
wore  next  his  heart.  The  padre  triumphantly  drew 
it  forth,  and  shook  out  tiie  flattened  ball  on  the 
weather-polished  surface  of  the  rock,  and  was  about 
to  replace  it  in  Edmund's  bosom,  when,  at  that 
moment,  two  shots  were  fired  from  a  quarter  from 
which  no  previous  attack  had  been  made,  one  of 
which,  but  too  faithful  to  its  murderous  errand,  car- 
ried death  to  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  Edmund. 
The  priest,  still  untouched,  supported  on  his  knee 
his  dying  friend,  wbps«  warm  life-blood  poured  over 
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the  breast  of  his  afFectionate  supporter.  Snatch- 
ing the  Green  Gauntlet  from  the  hand  of  the  priest, 
the  expiring  Edmund  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  then 
sunk  IHeless  on  the  shoulder  of  the  devoted  padre. 
A  reinforcement  had  apparently  arrived  to  the 
exhausted  detachments  below,  and  the  voice  of  one 
in  authority  was  heard  ordering  the  fire  to  cease ; 
next  moment  a  white  handkerchief  waved  on  the 
top  of  a  halbert,  as  a  flag  of  truce,  and  the  Com- 
mander's voice  was  heard  to  cry  **  Surrender,  and 
mercy!"  ^^ Death!  honourable  death!"  shouted 
the  friar,  in  reply  **  but  no  surrender !  '*  rising  at  the 
same  tinie,  in  full  view,  holding  the  bleeding  body 
of  his  beloved  Edmund  to  his  breast.  The  heads 
of  many  soldiers  were  now  seen,  assisted  from  be- 
low, attempting  to  gain  the  last  ascent.  One  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing,  and,  although 
with  no  other  arms  than  his  bayonet,  thought  to 
make  an  easy  capture  of  the  last  remaining  foe, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  rushing  on  the  friar,  when 
the  latter,  with  his  left  hand,  sent  the  contents  of 
his  last  loaded  pistol  into  the  soldier's  body,  then  in* 
dignantly  flung  the  weapon  amongst  the  otiier  assail- 
ants below.  Others  of  the  soldiers  were  now  in  the 
act  of  ascending;  the  officer  himself  had  nearly 
gained  a  secure  footing,  when  the  desperate  priest, 
seeing  any  longer  resistance  useless,  madly  rushed 
to  the  sloping  edge  of  the  dreadful  precipice :  the 


horror-struck  officer  once  more  cried  out,  "^«r- 
rendeTy  and  fnercy!**  '* Never!"  answered  the 
priest ;  then,  uttering  a  wild,  unearthly  shriek  of 
defiance,  plunged  headlong  down  the  awful  gulph, 
with  the  senseless  body  of  Edmund  clutched  in  his 
death-like  embrace. 

A  rudely  formed  wooden  cross,  supported  by  a 
pile  of  stones,  now  overhangs  that  feariFul  precipice, 
to  mark  this  scene  of  horror, — ^long  known  as  the 
JMar^B  leap.  In  a  fissure  of  that  stupendous  cliff 
which  overshadows  that  still  and  gloomy  lake,  the 
seed  of  some  creeping  plant,  blown  thither  by  the 
wind,  or  deposited  by  some  vagrant  bird,  has  taken 
root,  and  spread  itself  into  a  shape,  on  which  super- 
stition has  bestowed  the  name  of  the  Green  G ackt- 

LET. 

Upon  the  borders  of  that  secluded  lake,  the  eve 
of  the  festival  of  St.  John  is  annually  celebrated 
by  prayer,  by  penances,  and  by  midnight  vigils. 
fSriar  John  is  still  not  considered  dead,  but  trans- 
lated ;  and  his  reappearance  on  earth  confidently 
looked  for,  by  the  wild  and  superstitious  peasantry 
of  that  remote  and  quiet  spot.  But  upwards  of 
forty  years  have  passed  and  gone,  since  that  extra* 
ordinary  man,  after  tempting  death  in  every  form 
of  danger  on  earth,  sought  a  voluntary  grave  in  the 
depths  of  that  unfathomed  lake. 
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This  work  is  the  result  of  one  of  the  most  com* 
mon  of  accidents.  The  author,  whose  business  is 
^^pen-work,"  and  whoinmusicalmostboastsof  being 
AfanaticOy  during  a  half-dozen  years  made  as  many 
trips  to  the  Continent,  principally  to  attend  Musi- 
cal Meetings,  and  to  judge  and  report  on  the  state 
of  Music,  as  the  Art  exists  in  its  most  celebrated 
resorts.  To  see  all  manner  of  sights,  and  to  judge 
of  men  and  manners,  if  not  so  much  a  direct  object, 
was  an  inevitable  consequence ;  and  thence  again, 
in  the  circumstances,  what  so  natural  as  a  book  ? 
And  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  companionable 
book  Mr.  Chorley's  will  prove  to  all  the  lovers  of 
^*  light  reading."  Not  one  of  them  can  be  morose.  To 
musical,  and  inone  sense,  to  literary  people,  it  will  be 
somewhat  more.  Each  journey  occupies  a  separate 
section  of  the  work.  The  first  was  made  to  Paris 
exactly  as  Mademoiselle  Bertin's  opera  of  JEemer^ 
alda  was  produced  and  failed;  confirming  (appar- 
ently) Mr.  Chorley  in  the  current,  trngallant  opi- 
nion, that  in  music,  women  are  good  for  little-^«ave 
to  sing  or  play  the  music  whid^  nobler  man  alone 
is  able  to  compose.  The  Grand  Opera  in  Paris, 
and  its  history;  descriptions  of  the  other  musical 
institutions  of  that  capital,  with  the  fate  of  operas, 
much  sound  criticism,  and  many  anecdotes  of  mu- 
sicians, we  pass  by ;  though  Mr.  Chorley,  it  should 
be  noticed,  comes  to  the  final  conclusion,  that  the 
music  of  Meyerbeer  is  as  t3rpical  of  what  is  called 
"  Young  France,"  as  the  romances  and  tales  of  Vic- 

*■  3  vols.    Longman  &  Oo. 


tor  Hugo  and  Geoige  Sand,  or  as  the  eloquent  rav- 
ings and  mysticism  of  De  Lamennais.  This  work 
adds  several  melancholy  new  instances  to  the  cata- 
logue of  the  perils  and  misery  to  which  the  most 
brilliant  professional  singen  are  liable  from  loss  of 
voice,  or  as  frequently  from  the  caprice  of  the 
fickle  public.  Turning  from  these  tragical  and 
really  touching  reminiscences,  we  meet  with  a  pas- 
sage which  embodies  Parisian  manners  as  well  as 
music,  and  which  contrasts  sparklingly  with  the 
pictures  of  the  dingy  dens  in  which  Beethoven, 
and  others  of  the  greatest  German  masters,  received 
their  guests  or  rehearsed  their  works: — 

I  am  recalled  to  one  of  the  most  agreeable  morainga 
of  my  first  visit  to  Paris — a  breakfast  given,  that  M.  Nie* 
dermayer,  then  abont  to  produce  his  *^  Stradella,"  might 
afford  some  idea  of  his  new  work  to  half  a  dozen  of  its 
protectors.  London  has  nothing  so  pretty  as  the  scene 
of  this  meeting :  a  suite  of  bachelor  apartments  in — ^no 
matter  what  quartier.  Where  we  Aimish,  the  French  de- 
corate ;  and  the  host,  like  Pope's  Tuaon,  ^having  a  taste," 
the  two  little  rooms  themselves  contained  matter  for  a 
chapter,  if  the  minute  and  graphic  writer  of ''  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop"  chose  to  describe  them.  Luxurious 
chairs,  choice  pendules,  magnificent  old  china,  flowers, 
the  artificial  texture  of  which  alone  was  betrayed  by  their 
blooming  serenely  in  comers  darker  than  real  camellia 
or  hollyhock  would  abide ;  morsels  of  ruby  glass,  and 
Middle- Age  jewellery,  each  with  its  history,  strangely 
intennixed  with  insignia  of  manly  occupations — all,  if 
not  exquisitely  neat,  arranged  in  a  graceful  disorder; — 
the  eye  could  not  wander  among  these  without,  by  con- 
trast, calling  up  some  of  the  smoky,  dingy  dens,  in  which 
the  youth  of  London  is  contented  to  dwell;  as  if  manli- 
ness lay  in  discomfort,  and  good  sense  and  good  taste 
could  not  be  one.    It  was  a  skilfUl  touch  in  Bulwer  to 
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makd  his  man  of  the  irorld,  in  "  Elmest  MftltraTen," 
when  wishing  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  steady  and  rising  per- 
son, choose  a  gloomy  house  with  dusty  carpets,  dingy 
ctirtainSy  a  dim  dinner-table,  and  a  cook  who  lavished 
flour  in  the  oyster  sauoe  !    No  such  artist  purveyed  for 

^'s  establishment.    After  the  exquisite  breakfast, 

the  scene  became  yet  more  unlike  an  English  morning 
conversation-piece.  The  Maestro,  or  KajpeUmeittery  (for 
Niedermayer  is  German  in  name  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
pression of  good-humoured  and  domestic  simplicity,) 
having  been  placed  at  the  piccolo,  he  was  helped  to  ren- 
der the  score  in  duet  by  the  best  musician  of  the  party. 
I  may  name  M.  le  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  because  among 
his  manifold  achievements — which  one  day  thrust  him 
into  the  breach  at  Constantino,  and  on  another  carry  him 
to  the  top  of  the  most  Inaccessible  mountain  of  the  Py- 
renees— ^he  hasy  in  some  degree,  forfeited  the  privilege 
of  privacy,  by  giving  an  Operetta,  *'  Le  Cent  Suisse,"  to 
the  Opera  Comique.  So,  too,  when  I  say  that  the  grace- 
ful romance,  **  Venise  est  encore  au  bal,*'  was  sung  by 
the  best  tenor  voice  in  Europe,  I  may,  without  indiscre- 
tion, name  M.  le  Prince  Belgiojoso,  since  his  beautiful 
published  Italian  melodies  l^ve  made  him  also  known 
to  the  poblic.  The  rest  of  the  little  party  sang,  some  of 
them  very  well  at  sight, — all  with  an  almost  artistic  in- 
terest in  their  occupation;  and  as  the  morning  went 
merrily  over,  I  could  not  but  reflect  how  long  and  how 
closely  May  Fair  might  be  rummaged,  without  its  oflbr- 
ing  a  gathering  in  any  degree  analogous. 

This  extract  we  consider  cliaracteriBtic  of  the 
style  of  the  work,  at  well  as  of  mannetB  in  Paris. 
It  18  vexations  to  find  that  an  Opera,  so  agreeably 
heralded,  was  not  successful*  Mr.  Chorley  con- 
siders the  Hyffuenois  of  Meyerbeer  the  masterpiece 
of  the  modem  French  Opera.  Nor  is  he  alone  in  this 
judgment.  ItisaLsothat of  thehybrid growth  named 
George  Sand,  who  has  addressed  manyhigh-fiown,  if 
irrelevant  compliments,  in  the  guise  of  criticism,  to 
the  composer.  This  monstrous  growth,  by  the 
way,  seema  of  more  interest  to  English  readers  in 
his  or  her  personalities  than  in  her  or  his  works. 
Any  English  literary  gentleman  that  should  leave 
Paris  without  knowing,  or  at  least  having  seen 
Madame  Duderant,  (the  de  seems  now  dropped  by 
the  Baroness,)  must  be  deemed  doubly  tmlucky. 
We  saspect  that  this  necessity  has  sometimes  made 
the  **  Appearance"  be  seen  whether  in  Paris,  wan- 
dering in  Switzerland,  or  climbing  the  Alps,  where 
it  could  only  be  viev^red  by  the  mind's  eye ;  though 
Mr.  Chorley  has  certainly  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  see  it.  This  was  at  the  Opera,  when  from  the 
strange  fascinations  of  *'  an  ugly,  middle-aged, 
crack-Toioed"  brilliant,  impudent,  and  thoroughly 
French  actress,  he  was  dra^^Ti  oflF  by  more  powerful 
spells. 

A  comedy  was  going  on  in  both  of  the  stage-boxes, 
distracthig  to  the  attention.  The  Parisians  could  hardly 
keep  their  eyes  on  the  stage,  so  much  attracted  were 
they  by  the  imposing  airs  and  graces  of  Mrs.  — — ^ 
pnuiked  out  in  ''that  Mussul-womanish  mystery" — a 
huge  scarlet  turban,— her  cheeks  yet  redder  and  rounder. 
Of  more  sober  colour  than  Mrs.  —  was  my  group  in 
the  opposite  box;  aad  yet  I  would  hardly  bafo  exchanged 
its  central  figure  for  a  reviTal  of  Madame  Reoamier  her- 
self after  a  dip  in  Medea's  caldron,  or  a  glimpse  at  any 
other  of  the  perfect  beauties  whom  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  beginning  with  Helen  of  Troy  herself. 

The  figure  was  a  man's  in  its  habiliments,  at  least  in 
the  frock-coat,  loose  and  faced  with  velvet,  which  coyered 
ita  bust  In  place  of  cravat,  however,  there  was  a  du- 
bioos-looking  shawl  or  sik  handkerchief;  and  the  throat 
*Dd  chin  which  rose  thereftromhad  never  been  visited  by 
's^r.  IiLBhort,either  M.  Calamatta's  strikinghalMength 


portrait  is  a  lie,  or  there  sate  George  Sand.  There  was 
the  rich  black  hair,  parted  on  the  forehead  just  as  M. 
Calamatta  drew  it ;  and  there  were  the  Sybilline  fore- 
head, and  the  eyes,  melancholy  in  their  sweetness,  and 
sublime  in  their  depth,  and  the  gross  Satyr-like  lips  and 
heavy  jaw — the  latter  a  little  grosser  and  heavier  than 
the  artist  has  shown  them.  Either,  then,  the  author  of 
**  Mauprat"  has  a  double, or  the  original  was  before  me; 
and  I  was  free  to  ei^oy  one  of  those  opportunities  for  un- 
intrusive  but  close  observation  which,  in  some  cases,  is 
almost  more  desirable  than  personal  intercourse.  He 
must  be  very  sure  of  his  own  talents  and  position  who 
can  approach  a  B3n'on,  a  Scott,  or  a  De  Stftel,  for  the 
first  time,  without  such  a  sense  of  inequality  as  throws 
restraint  over  powers  of  observation  as  well  as  over 
powers  of  pleasmg. 

I  noticed  neither  the  air  nor  the  features  of  any  of  the 
ffentlemen  by  whom  the  Eidolon  was  accompanied.  It 
(fbr  what  other  gender  shall  one  dare  affix  1)  was  talking 
at  its  ease :  in  a  low  voice,  tuned  to  that  feminine  pitch 
which  separated  it  from  the  other  male  voices  of  the  box. 
By  hard  listening,  there  are  few  instruments  in  an  or- 
chestra— ^few  tones  in  a  crowd — which  cannot  thus  be 
followed  by  an  acute  and  practised  organ.  Feminine, 
too,  was  the  motion  of  the  mouth  and  lips — or  I  have 
watched,  with  a  view  of  distinguishing  the  accents  of  the 
sexes,  for  some  twenty  years  in  vain.  Feminine,  too,  the 
occupation;  for  I  became  presently  aware  that,  whatever 
the  tongue  might  be  about,  the  eyes  and  the  hands  were 
carrying  on  a  telegraphic  communication  with  the  per- 
son who  occupied  tiie  ttcdle  immediately  before  mine.  A 
glance — and  I  had  also  recognised  him.  I  had  owed, 
indeed,  too  much  of  my  past  evening's  pleasure  to  his 
grace  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  as  the  hero  of  the  love- 
story  of  "  Le  Domino  Noir,"  to  have  forgotten  the  fea- 
tures of  M.  Coudero.  The  Appearance  was  talking  to 
him,  I  have  said,  as  busily  as  eyes  and  hands  could  talk; 
and,  whether  by  way  of  encouragement,  defiance,  or  mere 
sport,  the  end  was,  that  ftom  a  packet  of  bofhbons,  worn 
in  its  pocket,  it  twisted  up  half  a  dozen  in  the  comer  of 
its  "  Vert- vert,"  or  some  other  such  waste  leaf  of  paper, 
and  launched  them  at  that  particularly  meritorious 
singer  and  clever  actor.  It  was  a  woman's  arm  that 
threw  them.  It  was  a  woman  that  I  saw,  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  glide  past  me  in  the  narrow  and  stifling 
lobby,  with  a  hat  pushed  over  her  eyes,  with  the  slim 
waist,  and  the  loose  pantaloon» — and  the  whole  costume, 
in  short,  which  has  so  scandalised  many  an  English  tra- 
veller; and  is  described  with  such  a  di^agi  ease  (a  man 
never  talks  about  what  he  wears)  in  one  of  the  strange 
but  eloquent  *  Lettres  d'un  Voyageur."* 

When  Mr.  Chorley  afterwards  mentioned  what 

he  had  seen  in  society,  the  fact  was  indignantly 

denied  by  the  representatives  of  "  Young  IVance.'* 

I  coM  not  have  seen  her  t  She  never  wore  men's 
clothes.  It  was  an  absurd  English  calumny.  Two  years 
later  I  oould  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  a  fHend  of 
my  own,  who  had  stood  beside  her  when,  in  a  like  attire, 
she  watched  the  preparation  of  the  convicts  for  the  gal- 
leys in  the  court-yani  of  a  French  prison.  I  could  have 
told  how  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  country- 
men had  described  to  me,  with  all  his  usual  grace  as  a 
roootttekr,  a  visit  she  had  paid  him — ^hat  on  head,  coat  on 
body,  boots  on  feet,  and  staff  in  hand*— on  her  route  to 
take  fhktemal  counsel  with  M.  I'Abb^  Lamennais.  But, 
unfortified  then,  save  by  her  own  confessions,  and  the 
floating  tales  wandering  about  the  world,  and  eager  to 


*  "  We  formed,'*  says  the  writer,  describing  the  arrival 
of  the  travelling  p&rty  at  Chamouny,  "a  group  inextri- 
cably embarrassed ;  and  not  the  less  so,  because  the  ser- 
vant girl,  amazed  to  see  a  figure  so  covered  with  mud, 
whom  till  that  moment  she  had  taken  for  a  groom,  em- 
bracing so  fair  a  lady  as  Arabella,  dropped  her  candle, 
and  ran  about  the  house  with  the  news  that  *  Number 
Thirteen'  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  troop  of 
mysterious,  indescribable  people,  with  hair  like  savages; 
where  there  was  no  making  out  which  were  men  and 
which  were  women—masters  or  servants." 
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•scape  from  a  flood  of  eloquence  as  rapid  bat  not  lo 
amusing  as  Dejazet's,  I  conld  bat  bow  to  the  better  know- 
ledge of  my  instractors;  having  not  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  do  battle  in  behalf  of  what  they  chose  so  yoci- 
feroasly  to  declare  was  a  dream. 

Yet  were  the  fact  of  George  Sand  appearing  in 
this  costume  very  notorious^  there  would  be  no  dis- 
puting it;  and  certainly  no  disgrace  imagined  in 
it  by  "Young  France."  In  travelling,  such  cos- 
tume was  at  one  time  quite  usual  in  France,  adopted 
for  convenience.  Even  now,  in  Mrs.  Ellis's  account 
of  her  residence,  last  year,  in  the  Pyrenees^  we 
hear  of  the  ladies  riding  in  wide  trousers,  strapped 
below  their  boot-sole,  which  their  manly  manner 
of  bestriding  their  beast  makes  only  a  proper  and 
convenient  dress.  Though  Madame  Dudevant  may, 
nay  must,  have  donned  doublet  and  hose  once 
and  again,  when  it  so  pleased  her,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  she  has  been  imagined,  or  as  likely />er- 
sanated  twenty  times.  What  temptation  to  an  im- 
pudent French  actress,  on  her  travels,  for  example, 
there  must  be  in  being  mistaken  for  a  George  Sand ! 
Truly,  unless  Madame  Dudevant  be  ubiquitous,  as 
well  as  masculine  in  her  tastes  and  attire,  it  is  im- 
possible that  she  could  be  so  often  met  in  different 
places  by  different  persons.*  But  enough  of  the 
types  of  "  Young  France." 

In  1839,  Mr.  Chorley  went  to  Leipsic,  to  be 
present  at  the  celebrated  subscription  concerts  of 
the  town,  which  take  place  during  the  Fair,  and 
at  other  stated  periods.  After  praising  Herr  David 
as  the  prince  of  orchestra-leaders,  he  comes  to  a 
higher  musical  celebrity,  Dr.  Mendelsshon,  for  whom 
his  reverence  is  so  great,  that  he  is  almost  afraid  to 
pay  him  compliments.  A  lucky  man  seems  Dr. 
Mendelsshon  in  all  his  belongings  and  surround- 
ings ;  and  so  happily,  and  well,  and  usefully  placed,  * 
that  one  must  fear,  if  he  should  yield  to  the  tempta- 

*  Many  persons  have  set  down  the  figure  which  Dr. 
William  Camming  and  Mr.  Espinasse  of  Edinbnigh  met 
in  a  steamer  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  as  the  trne  George 
Sand,  though  the  Doctor  does  not  say  so  in  the  agree- 
able book  (^  Notes  of  a  Wanderer  in  search  of  Health") 
in  which  he  relates  the  incident.  There  were  many  pas- 
sengers on  board;  bat  the  groap  which  attracted  all  eyes 
consisted  of  a  celebrated  German  mnsician,  of  eccentric 
appearance,  his  long  fair  hair  hanging  abont  his  shoal- 
ders — a  Frepoh  Countess,  who  had  left  her  hnsband  and 
four  children  to  share  the  fortunes  of  this  Orpheus — and 
the  Figure;  a  ttoman  who,  in  that  year  (1834)  appeared 
about  twenty-two,  with  sallow  complexion,  and  long 
black  hair  hanging  in  the  style  of  that  of  the  mnsician, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  very  natural  manner  for  hair  to  hang, 
and  drest  in  all  respects  like  a  man,  ^  viz."  in  the  Doctor's 
words,  ^  a  Swiss  blouse,  a  double-breasted  waistcoat, 
trowsers,  and  straps  under  her  boots,  a  black  silk  stock, 
a  straw  hat,  and  though  last,  not  least  in  wonder,  a  cigar 
in  her  mouth !  I  shall  never  forget  my  feelings  of  surprise 
and  amazement  when  she  first  emerged  ftom  the  cabin, 
and  made  the  tour  of  the  deck.  Every  eye  was  fastened 
upon  her.  At  first,  I  could  not  believe  her  to  be  a 
woman ;  but  after  hearing  her  voice,  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  doubt.*'  The  Appearance  read,  apart,  to  her 
two  companions;  and  the  spectators  were  afterwards  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  was  the  Bible  she  had  been  reading. 
The  Doctor  continues — "  To  do  her  justice,  she  had  not 
the  slightest  air  of  coquetry :  on  the  contrary,  her  ex- 
pression was  of  a  demure  and  pensive  cast."  He  was 
.sailing  from  Lausanne  for  Geneva ;  and  when  he  landed, 
saw  no  more  of  the  Appearance,  whom  every  reader  of 
the  Doctor's  book  sets  down  for  the  true  George  Sand, 
though  it  might  as  likely  be  the  Wfudering  Jew. 


tions  of  those  who  would  make  their  own  of  him, 
he  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  But  thia  is  a 
Scotch  enigma  which  time  must  solve.  There  is 
nothing  connected  with  the  Leipsic  concerts  (which 
Mr.  Chorley  admires  as  inimitable)  more  admir- 
able than  the  hearty  style  of  the  suppers  by  which 
they  are  followed.  They  remind  us  of  the  now, 
alas!  traditionary  oyster-suppers  of  Edinburgh,  in 
those  good  old  times  when  learned  Professors  and 
their  womenkind,  the  literary  and  the  fashionable, 
mingled  promiscuously  in  the  genuine  if  somewhat 
homely  and  boisterous  enjoyment,  at  which  their 
polished  successors  would  turnup  their  noses.  In- 
deed we  fear  that  our  rambler  among  the  German 
musicians  might  himself  have  been  overwhelmed 
or  disgusted  had  he  encountered  the  social  parties 
and  practices  in  London,  or  even  in  Manchester 
or  Liverpool,  of  which  he  is  kindly  indulgent, 
if  not  enamoured,  at  Leipsic.  Bating  the  music 
which,  at  Scottish  reunianSy  would  have  been  solely 
vocal,  and  always  national,  or  at  such  merry  parties 
mere  Orambambuli;  and  that  instead  of  cham- 
pagne there  would  have  been  claret,  the  following 
is  exactly  an  Edinburgh  tavern  sapper,  almost  up 
to  the  French  Revolution: — 

Very  pleasant  were  those  concerts,  and  very  pleasant 
— ^though  anything  but  English — ^the  suppers  which  some- 
times succeeded  ti^em, — ^when  parties  of  nine  or  a  doien 
ladies  and  gentlemen  would  repair  to  one  of  the  hdtek, 
to  do  justice  to  the  good  things  of  its  tpeiee-harle;  and 
the  animated  scene  of  the  dmner  was  more  gaily  re- 
peated, from  the  ladies  being  in  evening  dress.  To  be 
sure,  I  could  not  help  lamenting  over  the  fresh  and  pretty 
toilettes  that  must  lutve  gone  home,  in  some  cases,  satu- 
rated with  tobacco-smoke;  and  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  hear  a  word  that  passed  in  the  nudst  of  the  noise  of 
the  service  of  the  table— the  explosion  of  champagne  ooriu 
— and  the  diapason  of  a  violent  and  busy  band  of  mosic, 
playing  Strauss  and  Bellini  and  Aubei  with  an  untiring 
industry  hard  to  sympathize  with  when  the  ears  are  AiII 
with  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  Such  a  Babel  of  mirth  and 
good-fellowship,  such  a  mingling  of  many  odours,  I  never 
encountered  elsewhere.  I  cannot  wish  that  such  a  Leipdo 
fashion  should  be  brought  home  to  us,  with  the  Leipeio 
style  and  conception  of  what  orchestral  mosic  means. 
But  there  it  was  natural,  and  hearty,  and  pleaaaat.  Jean 
Paul  speaks  of  ^. a  crumpled  soul:"  a  better  scene  fat  the 
straightening  of  the  same  could  not  be  devised  than  those 
merry  and  obstreperous  y^no^ei,  especially  if  the  fitvourof 
the  misanthropist  is  to  be  propitiated  by  a  dish  of  larks. 
Those  delicate  birds  are  nowhere  to  be  fonnd  in  such  per- 
fection as  upon  a  Leipsic  supper-table:  and  Mosic,  as  all 
the  world  ]mows,is  a  most  potent  sharpener  of  the  appe- 
tite! 

Is  not,  by  the  way,  vocalists  devouring  larks  a 
species  of  cannibaUsm?  No  lark  was  ever  killed  to 
be  eaten  in  the  land  of  Bums !  But  the  Germans 
have  '^a  crop  for  all  corns."  Irish  and  Scotch 
people  believe  that  the  John  Bulls  are  never  com- 
fortable, for  many  hours  on  end,  without  a  taste 
and  a  sip  of  *^summ<U'*  edible  and  potable;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Chorley,  their  German  kindred 
surpass  them  in  this  symptom  of  advancing  if  not 
of  the  highest  civilisation.  Your  savage,  your 
*^  stoic  of  the  woods,"  will  go  as  long  without  food 
as  Dugald  Dalgetty,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or 
any  other  late-dining  duke :  and  thus  the  extremes 
of  society  meet ;  the  comfortable  buigher,  and  well- 
to-do  yeoman,  Grerman  or  EngUsh^  forming  the 
central  point ;— 
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Daring  the  four  honn  which  are  to  he  expended  in  ex- 
chftDging  the  town  of  Sehastian  Baoh  for  the  Florence 
of  Germany,  yon  will  assuredly  see,  gentle  observer,  a 
uktional  propensity  in  its  ripest  development ; — I  mean 
tbe  disposition  of  the  best-hearted  hosts  and  soundest 
instramentftlists  of  Europe  to  stop  on  every  possible  oc- 
euion— " efmit  zu  enea'*  I  cannot  describe  how  whim- 
deally  this  wondezfbl  appetite  struck  me  on  my  constant 
jonineys  to  and  fro  in  Dresden.  The  train  I  chiefly  used 
starts  from  Leipsic  an  hour  after  the  early  dinner;  when 
the  copious  repast  might  surely,  one  would  have  thought, 
hsTc  sufficed  for  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  afternoon.  No 
such  thing.  At  every  one  of  the  six  or  eight  stations 
between  the  two  towns — ^fruit,  cakes,  cups  of  broth, 
ghsaes  of  brandy,  squares  of  sodden  pastry  with  plums 
imbedded  therein,  biscuits,  sandwiches,  plums,  pears,  and 
other  garden  tfCoeteni,  are  proffered  to  tiie  caravan,  from 
baskets  of  hawkers  and  in  the  station-houses.  Nor  are 
they  proffered  in  vain:— old  and  young,  women  and  men, 
—already  provided,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  with  a  tra- 
Telling  provision  against  fiunine, — ^partake  of  them  with 
a  zeal  and  an  intrepidity  which,  every  time  I  witnessed 
it,  recalled  to  me  Petruchio's  disdainfol  exclamation — 

Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 

and  which  take  such  various  forms,  that,  within  the  com- 
pass of  those  four  hours,  a  Gruikshank  could  easily  find 
matter  for  a  series  of  *^  Administrations  of  food.*' 

The  music  and  musicians  of  every  town  he  visited 
daimed  the  special  attention  of  Mr.  Chorley ;  and 
if  often  disappointed,  he  is  also  frequently  delight- 
ed. The  performance  of  Beethoven's  music  at  Leip- 
*  sic  gave  him  new  ideas  of  him  whom  he  names  the 
Shakspeare  of  the  Art.  His  enchantment  seems  to 
have  reached  the  height  on  witnessing  at  Dresden 
the  performance  of  the  Opera  of  Euityanthe,  In- 
deed he  appears  to  have  been  under  a  spell  during 
his  lendence  in  that  beautiful  place;  and  though 
far  enough  from  being  a  man  of  the  Movement,  a 
spirit  of  ^  Young  England," —  if  in  England  there 
be  any  youthbood  left, — ^his  spleen  was  stirred  by 
recollection  of  the  condeKemiona  of  Grerman  royalty 
to  Genius.  After  noticing  some  of  the  slights  and 
indignities  offered  to  musicians  by  princes  and 
courtiers,  yea,  even  to  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber!  he 
breaks  forth : — 

I  confess,  whenever  I  reflect  upon  such  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  services  of  Genius  as  this, — when  I  think  of 
the  ^Concert-StUck"  destroyed  by  the  stirring  of  a  salad, 
or  the  exquisite  Scmata  in  A  flat,Op.  39^being  lost  in  the 
midst  of  ^e  discussion  of  those  mighty  puddings  in  which 
a  German  cook  excels, — ^the  corruption  of  Radicalism 
rises  strong  vrithin  me.  I  verily  believe,  had  I  known 
the  nature  of  tiie  duty  which  the  position  of  Weber  at 
Dresden  demanded  firom  him,  while  I  was  in  the  fhll 
glow  of  enthusiasm  consequent  on  the  eigoyment  of 
*^  Euryanthe,*'  I  must  have  shaken  the  dust  of  Pilnitz 
from  my  feet,  with  something  of  a  bitter  and  disdainful 
feeling,  instead  of  turning  round  and  admiring  the  fine 
but  heavy  composition  (to  use  the  painter's  jargon)  it 
made  between  two  magnificently  embrowned  chestnut 
trees,  ere  a  sudden  bend  in  the  road  to  LShmen  hid  it 
from  my  sight. 

But  Mr.  Chorley  has  feeling  for  more  than  for 
what  profane  scoffers,  who  care  little  for  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedU-dee^  and  nothing  whatever  for  their 
mighty  differences,  term  **  fiddler's  music ;"  and  the 
following  passag?,  and  several  others  in  the  same 
genial  strain  occurring  in  different  places  of  the 
work,  where  he  speaks  of  national  music,— of 
true^  that  is  of  natural  music, — ^the  expression  of 
human  feelings  and  passions,  the  audible  longings 
and  aspirations  of  the  mind  after  the  unknown  and 


the  infinite,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  many  to 
whom  criticism  on  fashionable  Operas  would  prove 
wholly  barren.  A  passage  which  we  admire  will 
illustrate  our  meaning.  At  Nuremberg  Mr.  Chor- 
ley went  to  St.  Sebalds  to  witness  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Reformation : — 

For  this  I  could  have  imagined  a  more  befitting  locale 
than  was  made  up  by  the  presence  of  all  those  saints  and 
angels  and  Coronations  of  the  Virgin,  and  those  candles 
and  crucifixes,  and  that  ever-burning  Tucher  light,  and 
those  escutcheoned  monuments.  The  psalms  for  the  day 
were  advertised  at  the  church  doors,  where  aJso  a  kind 
of  voluntary  contribution  was  going  on,  every  one  quietly 
putting  in  his  poor's  penny  as  he  passed  the  comer  where 
stood  the  dried-up  holy-water  vase.  The  building  was 
filling  rapidly  with  a  congregation  thoroughly  piebald  in 
its  appearance.  Old  women  were  there  in  stiff  buckram 
bonnets,  which  might  pass  for  the  head-gear  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity;  burghers  in  every  pattern  of  mutze  and  upper- 
benjamin;  with  abundance  of  peasant  men  and  women, 
the  latter  putting  all  modem  fashionists  to  shame  by  the 
grace  of  their  traditional  head-dress — a  composition  of 
black  ribbon,  with  pendant  loops  behind,  a  caul  of  silver 
filigree,  and  sometimes  a  forehead-band  of  gay  red  or 
blue.  There  was  as  much  walking  about  among  the 
men  as  can  be  seen  in  any  Catholic  church — I  cannot 
add,  as  much  of  that  abstracted  and  silent  devotion 
among  the  women,  which  is  so  remarkable  and  worthy 
an  object  of  imitation  in  the  behaviour  of  those  attending 
what  some  have  been  pleased  to  call  **  the  idolatrous 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass." 

Short  time  I  had  to  look  round  me  and  note  as  little 
as  this;  for,  while  I  was  considering  the  remarkable 
mixture  of  creeds  past  and  present  wMch  the  scene  pre- 
sented, the  organ  burst  out,  and  with  it  one  thousand 
voices,  into  a  grand  Lutheran  Corale  which  I  had  in  vain 
sought  for  in  Herr  Schneider's  choir-book.  It  will  be 
best  known  to  my  reader  as  the  tune  tortured  to  stage 
uses  by  Meyerbeer  in  **  Les  Huguenots :" 

But  what  were  all  Meyerbeer's  effects,  produced  by 
<*  rhyming  and  twirling"  that  noble  old  psalm,  compared 
with  the  grandeur  of  this?  I  have  never  been  more 
strongly  moved  by  music.  As  verse  after  verse  of  the 
grand  tune  rolled  through  the  dim  vaults  of  the  church 
with  a  mighty  triumph,  it  appeared  to  my  fancy  as  if  the 
efiSgies  and  pictures  on  the  walls  began  to  shake  and 
tremble  and  fade, — the  Saints  to  droop  their  heads  de- 
jectedly,— and  the  votive  light,  from  which,  somehow  or 
other,  I  never  strayed  far  when  in  the  church  of  St.  Se- 
bald,  to  flicker  as  if  it  were  about  to  expire. 

From  Nuremberg  the  traveller  went  immediately 
to  Paris,  and  the  spell,  mingled  of  music,  poetry, 
and  antiquity,  was  at  once  broken.  One  anecdote 
may  serve  as  a  key  to  his  change  of  dream.  The 
locale  is  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette: — 

'^  As  to  Notre  Dame,"  continued ,  with  that  ini- 
mitable nonchalance  which  no  Englishman  can  ever  ac- 
quire, ^  after  all,  it  is  well  enough  for  what  it  is  !"  and 
out  came  a  tale  of  **  sellers  of  doves  and  money-changers," 
to  speak  metaphorically,  who  carry  on  during  the  hours 
of  worship  a  recognised  traffic  which  it  is  needless  to 
particularize.  The  poor  Lady  of  Loretto !  she  has  fallen 
into  irreverent  hands.  A  whimsical  anecdote  is  told  of 
the  series  of  sacred  pictures  which  adom  the  clerestory 
wall,  with  the  erode  blue  and  scarlet  and  orange  of  the 
modem  French  school.  Their  artist  began  his  labours 
under  the  reign  of  a  past  dynasty  of  fkshions,  when  no 
lady  could  be  dressed — and,  of  course,  no  St.  Barbara  or 
Bridget — ^without  a  balloon  on  each  shoulder  as  large  as 
her  bust.  While  the  work  was  in  progress,  the  compass 
veered  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  the  painter,  not  to 
be  behind  his  time,  reconsidered  his  costume,  and  abso- 
lutely changed  all  the  draperies  of  his  figures — the  gigot 
sleeves  of  the  holy  women,  that  is,  into  the  troe  scanty 
cut  ^  VAmadiel 

I  hope  these  are  only  two  good  stories.    The  latter,  at 
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all  erents,  is  not  a  type  of  the  spirit  and  taste  now  pre- 
siding over  the  beautification  of  the  saored  edifices  of 
Paris. 

To  me,  even  before  the  architect  and  the  glass-painter 
and  the  carver  had  taken  them  in  hand,  the  churches  in 
the  French  metropolis  had  always  had  a  particular  charm. 
The  guide-books  make  little  account  of  them ;  but,  like 
the  flitting  figures  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whom  the 
heart  loves  to  follow  in  the  streets,  they  oflbr  precisely 
that  repose  so  eminently  needed  amid  all  the  life  and 
passion  of  Paris.  The  sight  of  a  grim  and  overhanging 
porch,  with  its  time-melted  sculptures,  and  a  dwarfish 
old  woman  or  two  crouched  on  its  steps  to  carry  on  some 
small  traffic  beneath  its  shelter,  is  a  temptation  I  can 
never  resist.  While  prying  about  within  their  precincts, 
I  have  hardly  ever  failed  to  encounter  some  figure  upon 
which  the  imagination  could  fasten.  One  day  it  has 
been  a  grisette,  tripping  down  the  stream  of  sunshine  shed 
along  the  dusty  pavement  ft'om  the  high  windows,  carton 
in  hand,  and  pausing  before  the  chapel  of  her  favourite 
saint  to  take  out  her  week's  allowance  of  little  sins  in  a 
short  prayer  or  two.  One  day  it  has  been  the  meagre 
mournful  old  man  or  woman  who  watches  the  triangular 
frame  of  tin,  with  its  rapidly-wasting  votive  candles : 
another,  the  identical  Maturin  or  Lucas  of  Moliere*s 
comedies  and  Johannot's  sketches,  with  his  coarse  plen- 
teous hair  and  his  pot  au  feu  complexion,  his  tahota  clat- 
tering as  he  comes,  but  taught  by  some  remain  of  tradi- 
tional reverence,  especially  if  he  be  of  Breton  stock,  to 
clatter — as  old  Mr.  Wesley's  children  were  taught  to 
cry — quietly.  I  have  witnessed  in  one  or  other  of  them 
almost  all  the  ceremonies  marking  the  progress  of  life 
which  are  so  interesting  in  a  strange  land.  The  first 
time  I  entered  the  triple  porch  of  St.  Germain  TAuzer- 
rois,  recently  repaired,  and  its  choir-windoyvs  renewed 
with  stained  glass,  as  richly  violet  as  if  they  were  set  up 
to  promise  a  second  advent  of  Napoleon,  I  came  in  for  a 
wedding.  The  bride,  it  is  true,  was  an  ugly  woman,  with 
projecting  ieeth,  and  not  very  young;  but  she  was  tricked 
out  with  orange  flowers  and  a  blonde  veil  as  tastefully 
as  though  she  had  been  a  Duchess  ;  and  she  tried  her 
best  to  elongate  her  mouth  to  that  meek  simper  which 
the  beauty-painters  in  France  render  so  well.  The 
bridegroom  I  but  remember  for  the  tenderness  of  his  side- 
glances,  which,  considering  their  object,  were,  as  I  once 
heard  a  tourist  remark  of  the  ruined  castles  of  the  Rhein- 
gau, "  amazingly  well  got  up."  The  two  were  standing 
ceremoniously  under  a  scarf  of  white  damask,  held  by  a 
couple  of  youths,  who  jested  behind  their  backs  while  the 
service  proceeded,  till  the  officiating  priest  approached 
the  bridegroom  with  the  pouch, — whether  for  the  quite 
(collection)  for  the  poor,  or  for  his  ovni  fees,  I  know  not. 
This  the  yooth  deposited  betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb; 
but  the  old  white-haired  man,  whose  lynx  eyes  followed 
the  operation,  perceived  some  informality,  and  began  to 
protest  against  it.  "  It  lecu  enough,"  the  bridegroom 
declared ; "  he  would  give  no  more."  "  It  was  not,"  re- 
plied the  priest,  emptying  the  contents  of  the  little  bag 
into  his  wrinkled  palm;  and,  from  contesting  the  amount 
under  their  breath,  the  two  were  beginning  to  gesticu- 
late, and  to  scold  audibly,  when  the  bride,  with  a  magna- 
nimity worthy  of  imitation,  dived  into  her  jaunty  reticule, 
and,  drawing  out  a  coin,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of 
disdain,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  I  strolled  away, 
amused  rather  than  gratified.  Another  chapel  showed 
me  a  prettier  group.  This  was  gathered  on  the  occasion 
of  a  baptism,  or  what  our  prayer-book  calls  **  the  church- 
ing of  women."  In  the  centre  was  the  tiny  pink-fkced 
vinrmotte,  warmly  swathed,  and  daintily  balanced  in  the 
arms  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  vrith  good  neighbour  in 
every  line  of  her  honest  face,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye.  Close 
to  her  was  the  meek  mother  on  her  knees,  and  a  couple 
of  huge  whiskered  soldiers  kneeling  behind  her,  and 
bowing  their  faces  over  their  cocked  hats.  The  little 
party  was  fianked  on  the  one  side  by  a  country  lad  with 
earrings,  and  on  the  other  by  a  young  artist,  bound  for 
the  Louvre,  with  his  portfolio  under  his  arm.  In  spite 
of  his  magnificent  pelisse,  and  his  wide-brimmed  hat,  he 
was  as  hermaphrodite  in  the  aspect  of  his  long  black 
curls,  and  his  scrupulously  smooth  throat,  as  if  he  had 


taken  the  fkshion  of  his  toilette  from  the  auiboreai  of 
^  Mauprat"  and  **  Les  Maitres  Mosaistes.*' 

From  Madame  Dudeyant,  namely.  The  above 
passage  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  author  and  of 
the  book ;  which  contains  many  passages  of  eqaal 
merit,  and  of  the  same  sound  character.  We  ought 
to  have  mentioned,  in  explanation,  that  Louis  Phi- 
lippe has,  for  some  time  back,  applied  himself  as 
munificently  to  beautify  the  churches  of  Paris  as  to 
raise  fortresses  in  it.  This  beautifyiDg  of  old 
sanctuaries  is,  in  fact,  but  another  species  of  the 
wily  Citizen  King's  fortifications. 

Among  the  remarkable  contrasts  which  the  Paris 
of  the  present  hour  affords  to  that  of  Napoleon,  of 
**  The  Empire,"  there  are  none  more  preg^nant  with 
lessons  than  this : — 

Another  and  most  signal  example  of  the  oontrasts  ip 
be  encountered  in  Paris  presented  itself  in  the  fbnrth 
change  of  scene,  which  served  for  close  to  a  pleasant  but 
rather  hurrying  day.  This  I  found  in  the  two  small  and 
humbly  furnished  rooms  where  Madame  la  Dnchease 
d'Abrantes  received  her  weekly  guests.  Who  could  en- 
ter them  and  not  think  of  the  brilliant /&«•  of  Paris,  at 
which,  as  Junot's  wife,  she  had  queened  it  in  her  timet 
Herself,  too  I — when  I  saw  her,  every  trace  of  youth  lad 
elegance  was  gone.  Her  figure  was  clumsy,  her  eye 
heavy,  her  voice  hoarse,  and  her  spirits  fevendi ;  heavy 
eye  and  hoarse  voice  and  feverish  spirits  referable  to  the 
same  habit  of  indulgence  in  opiates.  It  was  a  eomplete 
metamorphosis.  One  could  not,  in  her  ca«e,  speak  of 
difference  between  the  present  and  the  past, — between 
the  literary  drudge,  compelled,  out  of  an  exhausted  store, 
to  coin  volume  after  volume  for  a  satiated  public,  and 
the  intimate  companion  of  Napoleon !  The  noisy  repartee 
and  anecdote  which  filled  her  small  roems,aud  in  which 
she  bore  a  most  incessant  part,  eonld  not  deafen  ne  to  the 
recollections  that  would  arise  as  I  watched  her  cajoling 
one  or  two  of  those  confident  black-bearded  hannters  of 
every  salon,  in  every  line  of  whose  countenances  there 
is  **joumalitiU^  as  elearly  written  as  if  the  printer's 
devil  had  stamped  it  there.  This  was  only  a  fern  months 
before  the  contrasts  of  Madame  d'Abrantes'  lot  were 
brought  to  a  climax  by  her  death  in  a  hospital  I  When 
she  was  lying  there — once  the  inmate  of  palaces — in 
almost  her  last  hours,  the  nurse  in  attendance  pointed 
her  out  to  a  party  of  visiters  who  were  making  the  toor 
of  the  wards : — '^  What !"  exolaimed  the  expiring  woman 
^  is  it  iM  you  would  make  a  show  oft" 

So  far  as  regards  musky  or  Indeed  anything  else, 
the  most  important  result  of  Mr.  Chorley's  rambles 
b  the  report  he  has  brought  home  in  confirmation 
of  what  may  be  considered  the  germ  of  another 
great  ^^  French"  revolution,  spreading  from  France 
over  Europe.  As  there  is,  we  are  persuaded,  a 
strong  feeling  in  this  country  to  promote  such  a 
revolution,  we  shall  cite  his  testimony  in  support 
of  its  practicability.  Of  its  utiUfyy  there  is  hardly 
any  longer  a  question.  There  can  be  no  argument 
against  the  labouring  classes  being  taught  music 
that  will  not  equally  hold  against  their  being  taught 
to  read  or  write.  No  argument  will  hold,  until  it  is 
proved  that  the  different  orders  of  society  have  a 
different  physical  ojganization,  dififerent  mental 
faculties  and  degrees  of  natural  intelligence.  We 
wish  that  what  is  so  really  valuable  had  been  told 
in  more  simple  and  direct  terms ;  but  plainness  and 
severity  are  not  Mr.  Chorley's  taste  in  anything.  He 
may  also  probably  over-rate  the  value  of  Wilhem's 
method,  but  this  is  a  secondary  consideration: — 

A  new  musical  power  has  been  created  in  France, 
in  the  working  of  which  lies  more,  far  more,  chance  of 
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lis  beeoming  a  country  really  deyoted  to  the  Arte,  than 
in  the  royal  patronage  of  such  a  king  as  Louis  Quar- 
torze,  whose  munificence  implies  vassalage  for  the  people  I 
There  is  to  me  a  particular  charm  in  the  agency  by  which 
this  power  was  introduced  into  the  government  schools 
of  education  in  France.  The  agent  was  the  song-writer, 
whose  sarcastic  and  pathetic  appeals  to  the  street-echoes 
of  Paris  were  little  less  formidable  to  the  constituted 
authorities  than  the  '^  Ca  ira"  of  the  Eepublioans  to  the 
Ufit  generation  of  Bourbons  who  had  sat  on  the  throne; 
—whose  few  stanxas — 

On  parlera  de  ss  ^loire 

Sur  la  chaume  bien  long-temps — 

are  a  burial-strain  sinking  fur  deeper  into  French  hearts 
than  all  the  more  pompous  laudations  of  Napoleon,  of 
which  more  pompous  bards  have  been  delivered.  I  love 
to  think  that  the  same  Beranger  whose  sweetest  and 
deepest  songs  were  those  vented  under  the  rigours  of 
imprisonment,  and  who  gave  to  the  old  tunes  of  the 
boulevard  and  the  guingueUe  words  little  less  dangerous 
in  their  pathos  than  the  witticisms  of  Figaro  had  been 
in  their  Shylock-like  intensity, — could  also  do  his  part  to 
promote  national  settlement  and  national  enjoyment 
hand-in-hand— could  build  up  as  well  as  pull  down !  I 
love  to  think  that  every  childish  chord  from  the  dog- 
kennels*  at  Versailles  says  as  much  for  the  progress  of 
tine  liberty  and  religion  in  France  as  the  most  bitter 
rhyme  ever  launched  against  kings  and  priests  in  the  days 
when  France  ^ronld  no  more  away  with  their  oppressive 
formalities. 

It  was  Beranger,  then,  who,  in  1819,  introduced  to 
M.  Degerandoy  the  head  of  the  '^  Sooi^t^  pour  I'lnstmc- 
tion  ^€mentaire,"  M.  Wilhem — ^then  a  comparatively 
young  and  unknown  musician — ^whose  admirable  method 
has  at  once  taken  root  and  spread  wide  over  all  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and,  happily  for  us,  been  recently 
introduced  into  our  own  country  with  ili^ir  auspices  of 
permanence. 

So  far  and  so  widely  has  its  fame  spread,  even  here, 
in  a  short  period,  that  to  detail  its  leading  features  and 
plans,  is  needless ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  France  its 
Buccess  has  been  tested  in  schools  of  aJl  kinds  and  of  ^  all 
orders."  I  have  heard  charity  children,  at  a  tender  age, 
singing  difficult  musical  compositions  at  sight,  with  a 
certainty  and  clearness  beyond  the  reach  of  the  generality 
of  the  English  profession,  and  totally  at  variance  with 
the  slightest  idea  of  empiricism.  I  have  seen,  also,  the 
pale,  greasy,  grimy  operatives  of  Paris,  when  their  day's 
work  was  over,-  thronging  together  eagerly,  in  bodies  of 
one  or  two  hundred,  not  only  to  receive  instruction  in  an 
art  which  was  to  amuse  them  as  innocently,  at  least,  as 
the  Sunday  dance,  on  the  strength  of  which  France  so 
long  set  itself  forth  as  an  Arcadia  of  gaiety-— but  also  to 
lay  up  8elf-ren>ect  by  having  their  CH^aoities  for  learning 
elicited,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  brought  them  on  a 
neutral  ground  with  those  clothed  with  purple  and  fine 
linen.  It  is  surely  no  light  service  done  to  humanity, 
when  the  great  classes  of  society,  without  displacement, 
are  taught  that  they  have  not  only  senses,  but  spirits,  in 
common. 

I  can  conceive  no  spectacle  of  a  more  healthy  interest 
than  one  of  the  evening  meetings  at  the  Halle  aux  Draps, 
a  large  building  not  far  fh>m  the  Palais  Royal— open  for 
one  or  other  course  of  gratuitous  instruction  every  even- 
ing in  the  week.  The  class  I  heard  take  its  lesson  there, 
under  the  tuition  of  an  indefotigable  and  excellent  pro- 
fessor—M.  Hubert,  who  has  acted  as  M.  Wilhem's  vice- 
roy in  diffiising  this  method  through  the  different  publio 
institutions  of  Paris,  amounted  to  two  hundred  men,  or 
thereabouts.  Some  of  them  were  as  old  as  sixty,  and 
may  have  heard  The  Marseillaise  sung,  and  seen  The 
Carmagnole  danced  round  the  guillotine ;  some  of  them 
of  that  mischievous  age  which  is  more  mischievous,  as 
M.  Fr^er  and  other  statisticians  will  assure  us,  among 
the  urchins  of  Paris  than  the  growing  boys  of  any  other 
town. 

*  These  dog-kennels  are  now  occupied  by  the  Normal- 
School.-.E.T.M. 


We  exhort  our  readers  to  study  the  entire  pas- 
sage, aud  to  profit  by  it.  Wilhem's  method  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Hullah, 
as  was  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine ;  but  with  the  best  apparent  inclination,  neither 
this  nor  any  other  system,  has  yet  made  much 
noHonal  progress,  if  even  a  fair  commencement. 
Yet  there  is  promise.  The  Temperance  Societies 
have  been  and  will  he  promotive  of  a  taste  for 
music.  They  will  not  allow  the  topers  to  have  all 
the  good  tunes. 

We  are  tempted  by  Mr.  Chorley's  adventures  in 
an  excursion  to  the  Brocken,  and  by  a  hand  of 
runagate  students  from  Gottingen  that  he  encoun- 
tered there,  ^'  fine,  lawless,  unkempt  fellows,-i-more 
dirty,  more  good-natured,  and  more  jovial  than 
anything  of  the  same  order  to  be  found,"  even,  we 
presume,  near  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  But  we 
shall  pass  this  jovial  band  to  get  at  our  own  be- 
loved young  countrymen,  who  seem  to  make  a 
point  of  writing  themselves  down  fool  and  ass,  if 
not  worse,  in  eveir  ^  Stranger's  Book"  that  is  kept 
in  Europe,  and  wno,  of  course,  will  not  be  misun- 
derstood on  the  Brocken:--* 

It  was  vexatious  to  find  Englishmen  of  title  and  fa- 
mily announcing  their  presence  in  one  of  Nature's  high 
places,  by  dull  and  trivial  jokes,  which  showed  how 
little  admiration  they  could  have  brought  thither.  Cap- 
tain This  chronicled  the  day  when  he  *' jumped  Jim  Crow 
on  the  Brocken."  Sir  That,  in  tracing  his  route,  wrote 
himself  down  ''as  having  come  from  nowhere,  and  going 
to  Hell."  The  whole  truth  should  not  be  spoken  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  says  Lord  Chesterfield. 

In  their  night  on  the  Bbockbk,  the  Burschen 
were  probably  predetermined  to  be  very  joyous,  and 
what  is  the  same  thing,  very  riotous  and  uproari- 
ous; and  they  completely  succeeded.  Amidst  their 
overbrimming  glee  they  sung  or  roared  favourite 
part-scngB^  which  leads  Mr.  Chorley  into  another 
piece  of  pleasant  musical  disquisition  on  the  social 
music  of  Grermany,  of  the  kind  that  will  be  popu- 
larly relished.    He  remarks:— 

These  part-songs  are  too  little  known  in  England,  as 
one  of  the  most  national  and  not  least  engaging  features 
in  modem  German  music.  We  have  rested  upon  our 
glees  with  a  complacency  so  exclusive  as  to  make  us 
overlook  what  our  neighbours  were  about.  I  question 
whether  these  German  efforts  were  known  to  a  dozen 
professors  in  England  before  the  arrival  of  the  brothers 
Herrmann.  The  latter  even  were  by  many,  who  should 
have  known  better,  strangely  confounded  with  the  Tyro- 
lese  minstrels;  though  their  classical  quartett  playing 
(the  best  rehearsed  and  understood  I  have  heard  on  this 
side  the  water)  must  have  puzzled  those  fancying  that 
the  wild  national  air  and  the  well-constructed  composi- 
tion were  ^  all  one  concern."    .... 

It  is  forty  years  since  Zelter  (best  known  in  England 
as  Goethe's  correspondent)  and  his  friend  Fleming 
founded  at  Berlin  a  congregation  of  staid  elderly  men, 
who  met  once  a  month  to  sit  down  to  a  good  supper,  aud 
to  diversify  the  pleasures  of  the  table  by  singing  four- 
part  songs,  principally  composed  by  themselves.  Their 
number  was  forty;  and  far  the  larger  part  of  it  com- 
posed of  amateurs  or  men  in  ofilce.  It  was  an  original 
statute  that  no  one  was  eligible  as  a  member  who  was 
not  a  composer,  a  poet,  or  a  smger.  During  his  lifetime 
Zelter  was  their  president  and  principal  composer;  and 
in  no  branch  of  art,  perhaps,  did  his  peculiar  talent  evi- 
dence itself  so  brightly  as  in  these  convivial  effusions, 
where  humour,  raciness,  a  masterly  employment  of  the 
limited  materials  at  his  disposal,  and  a  fine  sense  of  the 
poetry  he  took  in  hand,  distinguish  him  among  his  con- 
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temporaries.  Goethe  used  to  give  his  songs  to  be  com- 
posed by  Zelter;  and  many  of  them  were  snng  at  the 
Berlin  ^  Liedertafel "  before  they  were  printed  or  known 
elsewhere.  Fleming  also  contributed  some  fair  musical 
compositions — ^that  to  Horace's  ode,  '*  Integer  yitie/' 
amongst  others. 

It  was  in  the  year  1815,  or  thereabouts,  that  Beiger, 
Klein,  and  a  younger  generation  of  musicians  founded  a 
young ''  Liedertafel "  society,  on  the  same  principle,  and 
for  the  same  number  of  members.  Friedrich  Forster 
wrote  some  very  pretty  songs  for  it.  Hoffinann,  the 
novel  writer  and  hapeUmeigUry  made  it  one  scene  of  his 
strange  and  extravagant  existence;  and  left  behind  him 
there  an  immortal  comic  song — *^  Turkische  Musik,"  the 
words  by  Friedrich  Forster.  In  general,  a  gayer  and 
more  spirited  tone  pervaded  this  younger  society  than 
belonged  to  their  classical  seniors.  It  was  the  practice 
of  both  bodies  to  invite  guests  on  holiday  occasions;  and 
by  the  younger  part-singers  ladies  were  admitted  twice 
a-year.  Nothing  could  be  sprightlier  or  pleasanter — ^a 
little  extra  noise  allowed  for — ^than  these  latter  meetings. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  old  German  love  of  corporate 
processions — ^the  old  affection  for  guilds  and  burgfaerships 
— ^found  an  expression  in  the  societies  to  which  this 
couple  of  institutions  gave  rise.  They  were  not  long  in 
spreading  far  and  wide.  The  good  suppers  became  of 
less  integral  consequence;  original  compositions  were  not 
always  attainable;  but  in  every  town  it  was  natural  to 
collect  the  younger  men  of  all  classes,  for  the  purpose  of 
singing  together.  A  regular  system  of  organization,  of 
division  and  subdivision,  has  arranged  itself.  The  town 
societies  in  combination  form  provincial  assemblies,  where 
many  hundreds  come  together.  In  the  north  of  Ger- 
many the  large  class  of  young  men  who  are  either  school- 
masters or  organists  in  the  towns  and  villages,  or  are 
educated  as  such  at  the  normal  schools,  have  societies  of 
their  twn,  and  periodical  celebrations. 

The  provincial  festivals  of  these  societies  are  held  in 
the  good  time  of  the  year,  so  that  open  air  performances 
are  practicable.  A  fine  site,  too,  is  a  thing  alvrays  chosen. 
Not  very  long  before  my  Harz  ramble,  the  Liedertafeln 
societies  of  that  district  had  been  holding  a  congress  at 
Blankenburg.  The  natural  man  of  the  German,  indeed, 
which  seems  to  require  a  pipe  every  hour,  and  a  refec- 
tion at  every  milestone,  seems  never,  by  the  indulgence 
of  his  appetites,  to  be  coanened  out  of  his  love  of  Na- 
ture. He  loves  a  fine  view  to  smoke  over; — ^will  make 
a  riot  in  the  years  of  his  cxih-hood  in  such  a  sanctuary  as 
the  top  of  the  Brocken  over  night,  and  still  earnestly  en- 
joy the  panorama  and  the  mountain  walk  in  the  morn- 
ing. One  might  have  thought  that  the  beer-cellar  and 
**  the  bosky  bourne  "  must  appeal  to  a  totally  different 
class  of  pilgrims ;  but  it  does  not  seem  so.  There  is  a 
picturesque  spirit  in  all  German  public  festivities,  to 
which  we  never  approach  nearer  than  by  rifling  conser- 
vatories of  their  flowers,  to  die  in  the  stifling  and  olea- 
ginous atmosphere  of  a  ball-room.  These  Liedertafeln 
societies  take  part  in  other  celebrations  not  their  own. 
When  Schiller's  statue  was  inaugurated  in  Stuttgart,  the 
singing  bodies  of  all  the  towns  in  the  districts  round 
about  poured  in  through  the  gates  of  the  town,  one  after 
the  other,  each  with  its  banners  and  its  music,  till  the 
separate  chords,  to  speak  fancifully,  united  in  a  grand 
chorus  in  the  market-place.  And  while  there  exists  a 
well-trained  army  of  volunteer  choristers  ready  to  be 
called  into  action  on  all  occasions — it  need  not  be  point- 
ed out  how  different  it  is  in  quality  to  the  body  of  sub- 
ordinates at  once  semi-professional  and  untaught,  at 
whose  mercy  lies  so  much  of  the  best  music  ever  to  be 
heard  in  England— I  should  say,  did  lie;  for  part-singing 
is  now  flourishing  with  us  like  the  bean-tree  in  the  Fali'rv 
Tale.  ^ 

It  is  needless,  again,  to  remark  how  the  works  which 
make  a  whole  great  people  vocal,—"  a  whole  country" 
(to  quote  a  forcible  expression  of  the  accomplished 
musical  friend  to  whom  I  am  here  indebted  for  my  facts) 
"  absolutely  heave  with  harmony," — ^must  have  a  value 
and  an  interest  in  more  aspects  than  one.  If  we  lay  aside 
the  sober  and  serious  compositions  of  the  elderly  gentle- 
men, and,  on  the  other,  tho  familiar  "  Crambambuli," 


and  other  such  ditties  of  the  6i<noft«j»,  (musical  weeds 
worth  nobody's  owning,)  there  is  on  every  hand,  and  m 
every  guild,  much  to  interest.  To  offer  an  instance  or 
two  likely  to  be  &miliar  to  the  English— Music  has  no- 
thing nobler  in  her  stores  than  the  battle  aongs  in  which 
the  harmonies  of  Weber  and  the  burning  words  of  Kor- 
nor  are  united.  We  sit  by  our  firesides,  it  is  true,  and 
know  not  the  sound  of  an  enemy's  cavalry  in  our  streets, 
nor  the  booming  of  an  enemy's  cannon  without  our  gates; 
and  hence  are  touched  only  faintly  by  the  spell  of  the 
soul  within  them ;  but  it  is  impossible  coldly  to  listen 
to  the  masculine  chords  and  bold  modulations  of  ^  Lut- 
sow's  Wild  Chase,"  and  the  ''Sword  Song,"  and  the 
*^  Husarendlied."  Again,  we  have  taken  home  to  our- 
selves and  half  nationalised  *^Am  Bheiny*  among  onr 
**  Black-eyed  Susans  "  and  **  Rule  Britannias,"  because 
of  its  spirit  and  beauty; — ^though  we  cannot  feel,  save 
dramatically  and  by  going  out  of  ourselves  as  well  as 
from  home,  the  joviality  and  mirth  of  those  who  dwell 
in  a  wine-land,  or  the  kindling  of  such  a  spirit  as  moved 
the  army  of  Liberators  on  their  return  from  victory, 
when  within  sight  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  to  burst  out  with 
one  consent  into  that  noble  melody  which  was  heard 
with  little  ceasmg  for  two  days  and  nights  while  the 
band  was  passing  over  the  river  1 

Honour,  then,  to  the  part-songs  of  Germany,  and  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  them  I  is  not  the  worst  toast  one 
oould  propose  at  a  glee  club. 

There  are  things  in  the  book  much  finer  and 
prettier,  and  more  critical,  but  nothing  better 
and  heartier  than  the  above  extract,  and  others 
of  exactly  the  same  spirit.  Nor  is  our  author  alone 
among  his  countrymen  in  receiving  such  sound  and 
healthful  impressions  from  the  natural  and  homely 
manners  of  Germany,  though  the  evidenoes  to  their 
power  over  English  minds  generally  remain  locked 
up  in  a  manuscript  journal ;  rarely  getting  even  the 
small  length  of  a  printed  book.  Grerman  customs 
are  admbied  where  they  are,  like  wild-flowers, 
found  indigenous ;  but  no  one  dreams  of  attempt- 
ing to  acclimatise  them.  According  to  Mr.  Chor- 
ley,  our  stiff  manners,  expensive  habits,  and  osten- 
tatious tastes,  not  only  mar  our  social  pleasures, 
but  retard  the  progress  of  music  amongst  us.  A 
late  American  writer  hailed  the  discovery  of  India- 
rubber  clogs  for  the  ladied  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton as  the  era  of  a  happy  change  in  social  man- 
ners, as  his  poor  country  women  needed  no  longer 
be  winter-bound ;  frozen  up  for  eight  months  of  the 
twelve,  to  dose  by  their  stupifying  stoves.  The 
citizenesses  of  America  were  oiily  mud-impeded: 
the  ladies  of  France  and  England,  if  *'of  condition,'* 
are  the  thralls  of  customs  more  chilling  than  a 
walk  through  snow-broth.  What  accounts  for  the 
thriving  condition  of  music  in  Grermany,  shows  by 
a  reflex  light  the  dead- weights,  the  benumbing  in- 
fluences which  retard  its  advancement  among  our- 
selves:— 

The  health  and  prosperity,  indeed,  of  the  best  music 
of  Germany — ^that  of  combination — ^is  largely  owing  to 
the  friendly  unsuspiciousness  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
freedom  and  ease  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  bear> 
ing  upon  Art  with  direct  and  important  influences.  Mrs. 
Grundy  is  rarely  heard  of  among  the  young  ladies  and 
young  gentlemen  of  the  country,  however  pertinaciously 
they  choose  to  sing  choruses  together  or  practise  the  har- 
mony-music of  instruments.  As  a  friend  of  mine  re- 
marked, when  adverting  to  the  hinderance  which  man- 
ners, as  well  as  artificial  refinements,  present  to  a  fill 
and  hearty  combination  of  the  amateurs  of  England  or 
France,  **  the  obstacle,  in  both  countries,  is  the  difiicahy 
your  ladies  find  in  moving  alone,  without  servants, 
gentlemen,  and  other  accompaniments  obiigato.     Yet 
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ibis  18  aJmoBt  indispensable  to  such  an  undertaking,  un- 
leaa  it  be  confined  entirely  to  the  inferior  classes.  Now 
onr  damsels,  even  at  night,  if  there  are  three  or  four  of 
them,  and  an  old  spinster  in  the  rear,  will  roam  about 
andfearnothing;  or  the  singing  gentlemen  will  accompany 
them  home;  at  the  bare  idea  of  which  every  French- 
man's morals  would  go  into  fits."  There  is  something  in 
this  worthy  of  honest  attention.  We  cannot,  perhaps, 
return  on  onr  trick  so  as  to  assume  a  more  primitive 
fonn  of  manners;  and  no  audacity  is  so  unbridled,  no 
affectation  so  pernicious,  as  the  courage  and  the  artless- 
ness  of  an  acted  simplicity.  The  uneasy  shame  of  the 
first  adult  English  vndtzers  was  a  more  dangerous  pro- 
fligacy than  the  unconscious  effirontery  of  many  a  profes- 
sional dansemae,  who  has  been  trained  to  her  exhibitions 
from  her  cradle.  While  exciting  our  energies  for  the 
diffusion  of  Music,  as  a  desirable  and  attainable  house- 
hold guest,  we  shflJl  labour  in  vain  till  something  is  done 
towards  rendering  it  independent  of  all  cumber,  and  for- 
mality, and  expense;  to  make  it  a  thing  of  daily  love 
and  custom,  and  not  of  show.  We  hare  better  Yoices 
than  the  Germans,  and  a  fair  musical  organization;  but 
the  scientific  training  of  patient  study  is  not  less  want- 
ing among  us,  than  the  social  support  of  a  system  of 
manners  which  shall  give  room  to  the  art  to  move  easily; 
and  by  detaching  it  fh>m  an  exclusive  association  with 
paid  and  public  exhibitions,  deliver  it  from  the  undis- 
tinguishing  ban  under  which  Intellect  and  Morality  have 

80  onikirly  placed  it 

The  solidity  of  female  musical  accomplishment  in  Ger- 
many is  one  of  the  surest  evidences  of  the  deep  root 
which  the  art  maintains  in  the  land.  For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, this  knowledge  is  found  in  a  society  where  the 
housewifery,  ridiculously  banished  firom  our  female  edu- 
caticm,  is  practised  sedulously  and  with  a  cheerftil  self- 
eomplaceney;  where  every  room  bears  tokens  of  the 
tapestiy-workiiig  diligence  of  its  female  inmates, — and 
where  in  every  circle  &»  Englishman  runs  a  good  chance 
of  being  relieved  from  his  uncouth  struggles  at  German 
phraseology  by  being  addressed  clearly  and  elegantly  in 
his  own  language. 

This,  again,  is  worthy  of  profound  study.  We 
admit  its  trath,  but  entertain  no  hope  of  improye- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chorley's  high-wrought  expectations  were 
sadly  disappointed  at  Berlin;  and  he  retorts,  al- 
most bitterly,  upon  Herr  Von  Raumer  for  his  con- 
demnation of  London  music,  and  of  all  music  save 
that  of  the  functionary's  fayoured  Prussian  capital. 

Mr.  Chorley  receiyed  his  first  unfayourahle  im- 
pressions from  the  performance  of  Der  Freischutz; 
and,  in  Berlin,  if  anything  was  likely  to  please 
him,  this  should  haye  been  the  yery  piece.  It  was 
stark  naught ;  and  as  to  the  most  celebrated  singers, 
those  whose  fame  had  been  trumpeted  before  him 
throughout  Germany! — But  the  musical  world  of 
London  has  had,  and  will  haye,  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselyes  of  the  persons  criticised. 

The  people  of  Berlin  haye  faults,  moral  as  well 
as  musical.  They  are  prone  to  detraction;  they 
liaye  bad  tongues.  The  following  picture  might, 
however,  apply  to  other  towns: — 

So  kindly  do  the  inhabitants  welcome  strangers — so 
delightftil  (in  spite  of  its  touch  of  precision)  is  the  tone 
of  their  society — ^intellectual  without  ostentation — ^that 
I  cannot  but  wish  they  were  kinder  to  each  other.  To 
pty  a  round  of  visits  in  Berlin  is  like  dancing  the  egg- 
dance,  where  at  eyery  step  you  are  in  danger  of  break- 
ing a  shell,  and  leaving  a  stain.  If  I  asked,  vrith  a  na- 
tural interest,  about  Madame  Von  Amim,  whose  published 
correspondence  with  Goethe  gives  her  a  claim  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  distinguished  women  of  her  country,  a 
doien  voices  made  haste  to  assure  me  that  her  letters 
we?e  no  **  Letters  of  a  Child,*'  and  attacked  her  reputa- 
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tion  with  that  weapon  most  odious  to  women — a  calen- 
dar of  dates  1  Who  ever  thanked  the  Quarterly  reviewer 
for  disinterring  the  Lynn  register  that  destroyed  our  be- 
lief in  the  early  authorship  of  the  delightfhl  ^  Evelina  I'* 

If  I  praised  the  hospitable  attentions  of ,  I  was 

chilled  by  a  direct  ^  You  go  there !  It  is  a  hollow  house." 
If  I  inquired  in  one  quarter  for  Mendelssohn's  music,  a 
dry  ^  Yes,  he  had  talent  as  a  boy,"  discouraged  a  second 
question.  If  I  desired  to  know,  in  a  second,  which  of 
Marschner's  works  were  most  in  favour  :  ''They  perform 
none  here,"  was  the  certain  answer,  and  as  certain  a  pre- 
lude to  some  story  of  cabal  and  quarrel,  which  it  fatigued 
the  heart  to  hear. 

It  was  the  same  of  eyery  one  and  eyerything ; 
'*  a  pulling  down,"  as  our  author  happily  says,  ''of 
a  shower-bath  charged  with  bitter  waters,  and 
drawing  down  a  discharge  of  those  idle  tales  of 
which  eyery  great  musician  has  in  turn  been  made 
the  hero."  In  short,  the  Berlin  of  this  work  is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  place,  in  which  nothing  plea- 
sant is  found  by  the  author  or  reader,  saye  "  an 
hour"  spent  with  Goethe's  romantic  correspondent, 
the  eccentric  writer  of  the  *' Letters  of  a  Child," 
and  another  hour  with  a  mechanist.  Allowing  a 
little  for  the  grateful  enthusiasm  of  the  writer, 
there  is  still  much  to  attract  in  his  account  of  the 
highly-gifted  woman,  whose  efiusions — if  we,  un- 
like tile  Berlin  gossips,  cast  out  of  view  the  parish 
register — are  among  the  most  remarkable  that  eyer 
the  teens  gaye  to  the  world.  Who  can  eyer  forget 
her  pictures  of  Beethoyen,  of  Madame  de  St^l,  of 
old  Madame  Groethe,  of  eyerybody,  but  especially 
of  herself?  Our  own  Lady  Mary  Wortley  was  a 
yery  precocious  as  well  as  a  splendid  creature;  but 
Goethe's  correspondent, — ^if, again,  we  neither  ques- 
tion of  her  extreme  youth,  or  of  the  authenticity  of 
her  famous  epistles, — surpasses  Lady  Maiy as  much 
in  talent  as  in  that  bloom  of  the  feelings  which  give 
to  early  girlhood  half  its  charm  and  loyeliness. 
But  here  is  the  Child  transformed  into  the  elderly 
woman : — 

That  friend  of  so  many  artists,  and  whose  journals 
and  letters  to  Goethe  have  presented  the  world  with  the 
most  poetical  picture  it  has  yet  received  of  the  master- 
genius  of  German  music, — ^the  rapt  and  rugged  Beet- 
hoven. Even  were  I  willing  to  publish  what  passed  in  the 
confidence  of  private  intercourse,  to  record  that  inter- 
view in  detail  would  be  impossible.  Such  a  rapid  and 
Tivacions  and  ever-changing  flow  of  eloquence  I  never 
encountered,  even  in  a  woman^ — never  such  a  ftind  of 
racy  language  and  quaint  illustration,  or  such  a  child- 
like and  artless  nationality.  It  was  like  reading  a  sup- 
pressed page  of  her  strange  and  poetical  "  Letters  of  a 
Child;" — few  celebrated  persons  being  so  identical  on 
paper  and  in  personal  intercourse  as  the  reporter  of  Beet- 
hoven's raptus  for  Groethe's  benefit,  and  the  Lady  of 
Berlin.  Never,  too,  did  I  look  upon  a  more  ezpressiye 
and  striking  countenance  than  Madame  Von  Amim's. 
There  is  a  touch  in  it  of  Mignon  and  Fenella;  a  certain 
gipsy  animation  and  brilliancy  beyond  the  power  of  Time 
to  destroy.  The  hazel  eyes  are  still  as  deep,  tender,  and 
searching  as  when  they  reminded  good  Fran  Von  Goethe 
of  the  tones  of  the  violoncello.  The  small  and  symme- 
trical figure  is  as  nimble,  and  the  gestures  are  as  impul- 
sive, as  in  the  days  when  their  owner  jumped  into  the 
Maine,  near  AschaiTenbnrgfOn  the  overturn  of  her  brother- 
in-law's  carriage,  to  rescue  the  purse  of  violets  Goethe 
had  thrown  to  her  at  a  party  at  Wieland's,  among  the 
other  treasures  of  the  floating  band-boxes.  The  enthu- 
siasm is  still  untired  which  stirred  the  maiden  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  fkte  of  the  poor  Tyrolese,  and 
enabled  the  mature  woman  to  master  the  modeller's  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  art,  for  the  purpose  of  desiring  a 
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monnment  to  the  memory  of  her  beloved  friend — ^as  the 
striking  design  at  the  heiul  of  the  English  version  of  the 
*^  Letters  of  a  Child  **  testifies.  A  like  ardonr  of  perse- 
verance helped  Madame  Yon  Amim  throdgh  the  stndy  of 
a  strange  language,  for  the  pnrpose  of  eifecting  her 
unique  translation  [into  tlnglish]  of  her  own  letters. 

An  encomium  on  these  singular  and  really  beauti- 
ful letters  follows  this  passage,  in  which  those  best 
acquainted  with  them  will  be  the  most  ready  to 
join.  What  might  have  been  Mr.  Chorley's  final 
impression,  had  he  enjoyed  another  and  another, 
and  many  hours  of  Madame  Von  Amim's  brilliant 
conversation,  we  do  not  pretend  to  guess:  he  left 
her  in  rapture,  and  retains  his  first  impressions. 

He  made  another  interesting  visit  in  Berlin.  It 
was  to  the  inventor  of  the  secret  process,  or  ma> 
chine,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  ^Eus-similes 
of  ancient  (and  of  course  of  modem)  paintings 
may  be  produced  ''  so  exact  as  to  have  made  many 
cavillers  in  the  first  instance  insist  that  the  im- 
pressions were  copies  wrought  by  the  hand.'*  In 
1839,  copies  of  a  small  head  by  Rembrandt,  done 
by  this  secret  process,  might  be  seen  in  every  draw- 
ing-room in  BeHin,  and  appeared  quite  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  then  novel  Daguerrotppe,  Mr.  Chorley 
felt  a  natural  desire  to  visit  the  ingenious  inventor, 
whose  name  is  Leipmann,  and  whose  works  are  now 
known  far  and  wide : — 

His  lodging  (for  one  does  not  speak  of  a  house  in  Ger- 
many) was  up  a  gloomy  and  desolate  court,  approached, 
of  course,  by  a  common  stair,  which  was  broken  and 
dirty.  The  two  little  rooms  appeared  yet  more  squalid 
than  the  reality  to  an  English  eye,  from  the  uncarpeted 
floors,  and  the  close,  loaded  atmosphere  attendant  upon 
stove-warmth.  A  few  chairs,  and  a  few  ao'^iti  of  the 
Rembrandt  head,  formed  the  principal  fhmitute. 

We  were  ushered  into  this  comfortless  place  by  a  pretty 
fair-haired  girl — such  ai|  one  as  Sohn  or  Bendemann 
might  take  as  a  model  for  one  of  their  female  figures. 


This  was  an  orphan  whom  the  artist  had  adopted — his 
sole  confidante-— his  sole  assistant.  She  watched  every 
question  we  put  with  a  jealous  alacrity,  as  if  (woman- 
like) she  feared  that  her  master's  simplicity  mi^  allow 
him  to  utter  the  secret  her  wit  knew  how  to  conceal.  .  .  . 

Herr  Liepmann  has  the  softest  German  voice  that  ever 
spoke  to  me.  A  thin  and  flaxen  moustache  upon  his 
upper  Up  added  to  Ins  appearance  of  bad  health.  This, 
he  said,  was  largely  owins  to  the  hard  labour  which 
he  had  undergone  to  keep  lifb  and  soul  together,  while 
he  was  making  his  experiments.  Originally  a  not  very 
successfiil  painter,  he  had  been  for  years  haunted  by  a 
notion  of  his  invention;  and,  in  spite  of  the  laughter  and 
want  of  sympathy  of  all  to  whom  he  had  spoken  of  it,  he 
had  gone  on  studying  the  picture  in  the  Museum  selerted 
as  h&  first  experiment  till  he  had  brought  it  away,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  **  hair  by  hair  f  and  arranging  his 
process — ^working  half  the  night  the  while  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  sealmg-wax,  to  gain  time  and  groteken  to 
bring  his  plans  to  maturity.  I  have  never  seen  any  one 
freer  from  the  conceit  and  self-assertion  so  often  evident 
in  inventors.  He  listened  to  every  objection  as  to  per- 
manence, universal  practicability,  &c.  &c.,  as  meekly  as 
if  he  had  never  thought  of  such  things  before.  .  .  . 
To  close  the  visit,  we  had  the  King's  letter  brought  out, 
which  had  bestowed  upon  the  inventor  an  ftonomriicM, 
amottnting  to  some  £20  of  English  money,  wi^  niany 
fiattering  expressions  of  admiration  and  protection. 

Since  then  the  art  has  made  great  progress  :  the  snc- 
cessfhl  reproduction  of  a  second  subject,  after  a  cabinet 
picture  by  Mieris,  has  assured  the  discoverer  that  his 
mvention  is  not  limited,  as  many  declared  it  must  be,  to 
f^ely-tonched  subjects  on  a  large  scale.  Notice  and 
honours  have  flowed  in  upon  him;  but  I  am  mistaken  if 
he  be  not  too  good  a  German  to  have  become  other  than 
the  same  simple,  unptvfbssing,  uncourtier-like  man  as  I 
saw  in  the  Alexander-strasse. 

"We  have  gone  perhaps  too  fkr  with  our  agreeable 
travelling  com|)anion;  yet  so  delightfhl  are  the 
ziz-zag  rambles,  that  we  do  our  readers  kindness 
in  advising  them  to  foUow  at  greater  length  the 
self-same  course. 


MEMOIR  OF  DR.  JAMIESON. 

AUTHOR    OP    THE    SCOTTISH     DICTIONARY. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  some  accotmt,  however 
slight  and  imperfect,  of  an  author  who  has  added 
so  important  a  contribution  to  Scottish  national 
literature  as  the  Dictionart  of  the  Language,  and 
who  long  occupied  a  prominent  and  honourable 
station  in  the  literaiy  society  of  Scotland,  may  not 
only  be  welcome  to  the  public  at  large,  but  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  those  who  possess  his  great  work. 
In  furtherance  of  such  a  design^  Dr.  Jamieson  has 
fortunately  left  valuable  materials,  of  which,  hy 
the  kindness  of  the  survivors  of  his  femily,  we  have 
been  allowed  the  use. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  long,  and  perpetually 
active  course,  the  Doctor  so  far  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends  as  to  throw  together  rather 
copious  memoranda  df  the  principal  occurrences 
of  his  public  and  literary  histoiy.  These,  which 
fill  upwards  of  two  hundred  closely- written  folio 
pages,  he  has  entitled  "  Recollections  of  my  Past 
Life."  They  are  written  vdth  perfect  simplicity, 
in  a  reflective  spirit,  and  often  with  considerable 
graphic  force.     The  memoranda  are,  however, 


thrown  together  without  much  regatd  to  ar- 
rangement, or,  save  at  the  outset,  to  the  order  of 
time ;  but  they  are  pregnant  with  matter.  '*  They 
are  meant,"  to  use  the  Doctor's  own  language, 
*^  after  I  am  called  from  this  transitory  0cene,  to 
gratify  surviving  friends  who  may  wish  aatis&c- 
tion  on  facts  and  dates,  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  obtained ;"  and  he  affectingly  adds, — **  This  now 
appears  the  more  necessary,  for  preventing  mistakes 
at  least ;  as  it  has  pleased  the  Supreme  and  All- 
wise  Disposer  of  my  lot  lately  to  remove  all  those 
of  my  family  who  might  have  had  it  in  their  power, 
or  been  most  qualified  to  communicate  such  infor- 
mation after  my  decease." 

These  Reminiscences  were  written  shortly  after 
their  venerable  author  had  lost  the  last  of  four  out 
of  the  five  sons  whom  he  had  seen  long  established, 
vnth  credit  and  honour,  in  their  respective  profes- 
sions ;  and  when  he  was  himself  in  his  seventy-sizth 
year :  yet  they  bear  no  mark  of  decaying  powers ; 
not  even  in  the  handwriting,  which  is  remarkably 
clear  and  distinct.    For  at  least  sixty  of  those 
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years,  Dr.  Jamieson  had  been  an  intelligent  obser- 
ver of  what  was  going  on  around  liim ;  and,  for 
upwards  of  fifty  of  them,  he  had  mingled  more 
constantly  and  largely  in  the  difierent  grades  of 
Scottish  society  than  any  other  individual  of  his 
age  whom  we  can  name.  His  range  was  from  the 
humble  manse  of  the  Seceder  pastor,  or  the  yet 
more  humble  fire-side  of  the  cottar,  to  the  diwwing- 
rooms  of  nobility;  and  through  all  the  interme- 
diate links  of  the  literary,  the  religious,  and  the 
professional  circles  of  Scotland.  His  acquaintance 
among  those  aristocratic  Scottish  families  who  have 
been  distinguished  by  their  regard  for  the  national 
literature,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  men  of 
letters,  was,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  exten- 
sive ;  and  in  his  frequent  residences  in  London,  he 
appears  to  have  seen  more  or  less  of  almost  every 
eminent  individual  of  the  age.  His  reminiscences 
thus  afiPottl  a  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  and  many  char- 
acteristic traits  of  remarkable  individuals,  which, 
we  trust,  will  not  be  wholly  lost  to  the  world; 
though  we  regret  that  our  limited  space  aUows 
us  to  make  but  scanty  use  eveh  of  whW  is  required 
to  elucidate  our  immediate  subject, — ^the  author 
of  "  the  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language." 

John  Jamibsost  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Glasgow 
on  the  3d  March,  1759.  His  father,  Mr.  John 
Jameson,  was  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  two  Seceder 
congregations  which  were  then  established  in  that 
town.  His  mother's  name  was  Cleland.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Cleland  of  Edinburgh,  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city,  and 
who  had  married  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Bruce  of  Garlet,  son  of  the  second  brother  bt 
Bruce  of  Kennet.  This  reveretid  person,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Dr.  Jamieson,  suffered  persecution 
as  a  Presbyterian  minister  during  the  troubles  of 
Scotland.  Dr.  Jamieson  s  paternal  grandfather, 
William  Jameson,  was  the* farmer  of  Hill  House, 
near  Linlithgow,  in  West  Lothian,  His  eldest 
uncle  was  a  writer  in  Linlithgow;  and  his  father, 
from  his  profession,  must  have  received  a  univer- 
5ity  education;  but  all  the  family  of  Hill  House 
seem  to  have  had  a  tincture  of  letters ;  and  in  a 
copy  of  Virgil,  of  date  1688,  which  the  Doctor  re- 
tained as  a  kind  of  heir-loom,  the  names  of  each  of 
the  sons  were  entered,  foUowed  by  a  Latin  in- 
scription. He  imagines  that  the  Jattiesons  from 
whom  he  was  descended,  may  have  come  originally 
from  Caithness,  an  hypothesis  borne  out  by  Sif 
Robert  Gordon's  History  of  the  Family  of  Suther- 
land ;  and  Mr.  Jameson,  a  writer  in  Alloa,  informed 
him  that  some  centuries  ago,  three  brothers  of  the 
name  had  come  from  the  north;  of  whom  one 
settled  on  the  north  side,  and  two  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Forth.  However  this  may  be,  his  more  im- 
mediate ancestor,  his  grandfather,  was  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  related  to  some  of  the  smaller  lairds  of 
the  county,  and  to  the  wealthy  merchants  of  the 
then  flourishing  commercial  town  of  Borrowstoun- 
ness.  The  Doctor,  who  was  tenacious  of  blood- 
relationship  to  the  extremity  of  the  old  Scottish 
kindly  feeling  for  reckoning  kindred,  thus  counted 
cousins,  through  both  father  and  mother,  with  a  far- 


spread  and  highly  respectable  connexion.  In  early 
life,-  for  some  reason  which  he  merely  describes  a6 
puerile,  instead  of  following  the  orthography  of  his 
ancestors,  and  of  his  own  father,  he  adopted  thA 
different  spelling  of  Jainl^n,  which  it  Was  judged 
best  that  he  should  retain,  as  he  had  in  this  manner 
subscribed  his  marriage-contract  and  other  docii* 
ments;  but  he  made  his  fatnily  adopt  Uie  original 
nanie  of  Jameson. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
the  family  is,  that  the  father  and  grandfather  of 
two  Seceder  ministers  had  been  a  strict  Scottish 
Episcopalian.  This  fact  Dr.  Jamieson  learned, 
when  advanced  in  life,  from  his  friend.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Seton,  when  the  baronet  was  eighty  years  of 
age.  When  a  boy.  Sir  Robert  remembered  Wil- 
liam Jameson  of  Hill  House  as  the  only  church- 
warden of  his  uncle,  then  vicar  of  Riccarton,  and  as 
being  peculiarly  zealous  to  maintain  the  sanctity 
of  the  purlieus  of  the  chapel.  Dr.  Jamieson  be- 
lieves, that  in  the  common  detestation  of  prelacy 
which  prevailed  in  Scotland,  his  father  was  actually 
ashamed  to  confess  this  fAinilj  degradation :  for  he 
never  cbuld  learn  fh)m  him  of  What  religion  his 
grandikther  had  been. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  to  iise  his  own  words, 
which  we  wish  we  could  adopt  throughout,  "  never 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  regular  instmction  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  **  My  good  father,"  he  says,  **  had 
the  common  prejudice  of  our  nation  agaiilst  what 
was  then  called  ' knappin*  English* "  He  accord^ 
ingly  placed  the  future  lexicographer  with  ti  poor, 
useless  creature  named  Macnoir,  who  on  Sundays 
officiated  as  his  own  precentor;  and  principally,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  kind  purpose  of  encouraging 
other  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  same 
school.  Whatever  Macnoir's  musical  talents  may 
have  been^  he  was  no  Snglish  scholar;  and  his 
riiost  celebrated  pupU  remarks — *^  This,  some  good- 
humoured  friend  may  be  apt  to  say,  was  a  pretty 
early  initiation  into  that  partiality  for  the  Scottish 
language  which  the  writer  has  eveiltually  display- 
ed,*' 

After  this  imperfect  course  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion^  he  was,  according  to  a  practice  not  yet  wholly 
ex{>loded  in  Scotland,  where  the  English  language 
is  often  left  to  shift  for  itself,  sent,  in  his  seventh 
year,  to  the  first  class  6f  the  grammar-school  of 
Glasgow,  then  taught  by  Mr.  William  Bald,  a 
teacher  quite  of  those  times;  a  man  of  great  hu- 
mour, and  aboon  companion, but  suspected,  on  good 
grounds,  of  partiality  to^^ards  the  sons  of  men  of 
rank,  or  of  thoSe  wealthy  citizens  who  o(M;a8ionally 
gave  him  a  good  dinner^  and  made  liberal  (hndle* 
mas  Offhings,  These  Annual  Benevolences  long 
remained  a  degradation  to  the  Scottish  school- 
master, and  a  detriinent  to  the  Scholars.  Young 
Jamieson's  master  received  thfe  customary  dona- 
tion on  Candlemas  Day,  ex  cathedra,  "  On  the 
receipt  of  the  donation  of  each  scholar,"  his  pupil 
relates,  that  **  he  proclaimed  to  the  aggregate  classes, 
in  language  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  one  who 
heard  it,  the  relative  value  of  each  gift.  He  who 
was  of  an  inferior  rank,  or  whose  parents,  perhaps, 
put  a  higher  value  on  money  than  others  did,  on 
presenting  half-a-crown — ^which  I  believe  was  the 
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minifmtm — ^was  congratulated,  often  in  a  low  tone, 
with  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Latin  term  Vivat. 
If  the  sum  amounted  to  a  crown,  he  received,  in 
return,  the  more  honourable  salutation,  Floreatj — 
as  being  one  who  deserved  to  rise  or  prosper  in  the 
world.  But  if  the  colour  of  gold  gladdened  the 
eye  of  the  teacher,  he  exclaimed,  with  greater 
spirit  than  in  any  of  the  former  instances,  Vivat 
FlorecOque! — as  intimating  that  the  liberal  donor 
merited  not  only  to  liw  but  to  flourish,*^  By  this 
teacher,  the  son  of  the  not  rich  Seceder  minister 
was  treated  so  '^  unjustly,"  that  his  father  took  him 
away  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Mr.  Bald  after- 
wards attempted  to  apologize  for  his  glaring  in- 
justice to  the  boy,  by  owning  that  he  had  a  claim 
to  the  highest  place  and  the  first  prize,  but  that  as 
there  was  a  high  bet  depending  on  the  head  of  his 
rival  in  the  class,  he  so  manoeuvred  that  the  prize 
should  be  carried  off  by  the  dunce !  Young  Jamie- 
son  s  father  does  not  appear  to  have  been  influenced 
by  paternal  weakness  or  vanity  on  this  occasion. 
Other  parents  had  shared  his  feelings ;  and  the  class 
which,  in  the  first  year,  contained  above  seventy,  in 
the  second  fell  off  to  twenty-four.  The  boy  was  then 
placed  under  a  private  teacher  named  Selkirk,  who 
is  described  as  a  worthy  man,  and  with  whom,  in 
two  years,  and  by  the  unremitting  care  of  his  falser 
at  home,  he  made  such  progress,  that  he  was  deemed 
fit  to  enter  the  first  "Humanity,"  or  Latin  class, 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  gently  blames 
his  "  ever- venerated  parent"  for  improperly  hur- 
rying on  his  education ;  justly  remarking,  that  he 
*^  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  on  the  almost  invari- 
able character  of  a  youthful  mind  not  altogether 
obtuse ;  that  though  impressions  seem  to  be  vividly 
received,  they  are  frequently  superficial,  and  give 
place  to  others  that  succeed  them,  which  although 
apparently  received  with  equal  readiness,  often 
exclude  those  that  have  preceded  them."  He  con- 
tinues, "  I  blush  when  I  recollect  that  I  was  only 
nine  years  of  age  when  I  entered  the  Humanity 
class."  The  professor  was  the  Rev.  George  Muir- 
head,  of  whom  his  pupil  entertained  the  most 
afiectionate  recollection,  and  an  "indelible  venera- 
tion." The  Doctor's  reminiscences  contain  a  rich 
mine  of  anecdote  and  of  characteristic  traits  of  the 
professors,  and  of  the  clergy  of  Glasgow  and  its 
neighbourhood,  in  those  primitive  days  ;  and  also 
of  the  "old-world  "  gossip  of  his  Alma  Mater.  Muir- 
head  was  himself  a  character ;  and  though  something 
of  a  pedant,  an  enthusiastic  scholar.  He  entered 
with  his  whole  soul  into  the  business  of  his  class. 
Classical  reading,  but  above  all,  Virgil^  was  his 
passion.  While  a  country  minister,  he  had,  it  was 
said,  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  to  improve  in 
the  way  prescribed  by  the  "Georgics,"  which  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  produced  the  most  natural  con- 
sequences. Once  that  young  Jamieeon  wished  to 
bon-ow  an  amusing,  though  still  a  Latin  book,  from 
the  library  belonging  to  the  class,  Muirhead  ad- 
dressed him  with  considerable  sternness — 

"  John!  why  would  you  waste  your  time  on 
books  of  that  kind  V     ' 

"  What  would  you  have  me  to  read  ?"  inquired 
John,  with  all  humility. 

When  the  Professor  replied,  with  great  fervour, 


and  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  boy — **  Read 
Virgil,  sir ;  read  him  night  and  day — ^read  him 

His  own  copy  of  Virgil  was  as  black  and  well- 
thumbed  as  the  breviary  of  any  Irish  priest.  The 
other  professors  were  glad  when  the  Session  closed, 
that  they  might  either  be  ofi^  in  every  direction 
whither  inclination  led,  or  left  at  leisure  for  any 
favourite  study  or  pursuit ;  but  "  good  old  George 
never  left  the  college,  and  seemed  to  have  no  enjoy- 
ment save  in  stalking  like  a  ghost  through  the 
courts  and  piazzas,  solitarily  occupying  the  scenes 
in  which  all  his  earthly  delight  was  concentrated." 
This  original  boarded  with  the  celebrated  brothers 
Foulis,  who,  as  Printers  to  the  University,  were 
allowed  a  house  within  its  precincts.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jamieeon,  that  the 
types,  by  which  they  produced  such  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  typography,  were  cast  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
then  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  college. 

During  his  second  ye^r  at  the  Latin  class,  young 
Jamieson  also  attended  the  first  Greek  class,  which 
was  then  taught  by  Dr.  James  Moor,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Greek  Grammar  which  bears 
his  name.  Though  a  man  of  talents,  he  was  a  very 
inferior  teacher  to  Muirhead.  His  habits  were 
irregular  and  dissipated ;  and  he  lost  all  authority 
in  his  class,  which  was  often  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
disorder,  and  the  Professor  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
children ;  for  if  of  Jamieson's  age,  they  can  be 
called  nothing  else.  To  Jamieson  the  course  was, 
he  says,  "  almost  entirely  lost,"  and  he  also  con- 
tractedidle  and  trifling  habits.  Thoughhis  teacher^s 
words  eloquently  told  him  of  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  the  Greek  language,  the  teacher's  ex- 
ample rendered  a  boy  of  eleven,  fond  of  play, 
indifferent  to  regular  application  or  study.  If 
Dr.  Moor  himself  forgot  what  lessons  he  had  given 
out,  it  was  not  to  be  sapposed  that  his  juvenile 
students  would  rigidly  remember  them. 

So  early  in  life  as  this  period,  the  future  anti- 
quary was  beginning  to  discover  a  taste  for  old 
coins,  and  other  curious  objects,  on  which  he  ex- 
pended his  pocket-money,  and  also  a  v^  for 
poetry.  Both  predilections  were  congenial  to  those 
of  the  dissipated  Professor,  with  whom  Jamieson 
became  so  far  a  favourite,  that  he  kindly  expluned 
the  coins  the  boy  brought  to  him,  and  would  show 
him  his  own  valuable  collection,  acquired  while 
Moor  had  travelled  with  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Kilmarnock.  In  short,  under  Moor,  his  pupil 
seems  to  have  made  progress  in  everything  save 
his  proper  business,  the  Greek  language,  which  he 
regretted  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  His  boyiali 
negligence  was  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Hi- 
health  of  his  father,  who  had  been  struck  with 
palsy,  and  who  subsequently  sustained  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  shocks.  Deeply  and  repeatedly  does 
the  Doctor,  in  his  recollections,  regret  his  idleness 
— ^precious  time  trifled  away  that  could  never  be  re- 
called. This  regret  is,  however,  oftenest  to  be  found 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who,  like  him,  have  been 
the  most  diligent  and  unremitting  in  study  and  in 
business,  and  who  best  know  the  value  of  time. 

So  early  as  the  time  of  his  attendance  on  the 
prelections  of  Professor  Muirhead,  his  mind  received 
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that  bias  which  influenced  the  literary  pursuits  of 
his  after  life.  "  The  Professor,"  he  says,  "  not 
satisfied  with  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  any 
classical  passage,  was  most  anxious  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  his  pupils  to  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
terms  that  occurred'in  it ;  particularly  pointing  out 
the  shades  of  signification,  by  which  those  terms, 
viewed  as  synonymous,  differed  from  each  other. 
This  mode  of  illustration,  which,  at  that  time,  I 
suspect,  was  by  no  means  common,  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  attracting  my  attention  to  the  classical 
books,  and  even  to  the  formation  of  language  in 
general,  and  to  it  I  most  probably  may  ascribe 
that  partiality  for  philological  and  etymological 
research  in  which  I  have  ever  since  had  so  much 
pleasure.  I  have  yet  in  my  possession  some  of  the 
notes  which  I  took  down  either  during  the  class 
hours  or  afterwards,  from  my  first  attendance  on 
the  Humanity  Class." 

The  precarious  state  of  his  father's  health  made 
the  studies  of  an  only  surviving  son,  already  des- 
tined to  the  ministry,  be  pushed  forward  with 
anxious  rapidity.    The  friendly  Professor  Muir- 
head  disapproved  and  remonstrated ;  but  there  was 
too  good  reason  for  the  precipitance.     His  father 
(as  the  Doctor  mentions)  long  afterwards  informed 
him,  that  he  was  much  afraid  that,  having  been 
long  a  prisoner  from  complicated  disease,  he  would 
be  early  taken  away ;  and,  as  he  had  nothing  to 
leave  his  son,  he  was  most  desirous  to  forward  his 
classical  and  professional  education.    He  was  ac- 
cordingly next  season  sent  to  the  Logic  Class, 
though,  as  he  remarks,  **  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of 
age  was  quite  unfit  for  studying  the  abstractions  of 
logic  and  metaphysics."    This  year,  also,  he  con- 
siders ^entirely  lost,"  and  that  ^'  it  might  be  blotted 
out  of  the  calendar  of  his  life."    A  second  year 
spent  in  philosophical  studies  was  employed  to  little 
more  purpose ;  and  though  he  now  studied  under 
the  eminent  philosopher.  Dr.  Reid,  he  had  become, 
during  his  father's  continued  illness,  too  much,  he 
says,  his  own  master  to  make  any  great  progress 
^*  eltiier  in  the  Intellectual  or  Moral  powers."    He 
took  some  pleasure  in  the  study  of  Mathematics; 
but  over  Algebra,  on  which  he  consumed  the 
midnight  oil,  the  boy,  very  naturally,  often  fell 
asleep.   His  classical  and  philosophical  studies  were 
certainly  begun  in  very  good  time ;  but  it  is  yet 
more  surprising  to  find  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Gla^ow  admitting  him  as  a  student  of  theology 
at  the  age  of  fourteen !     The  Professor  of  Theology 
among  the  Seceders  at  that  period  was  the  Rev. 
William  Moncrieff  of  Alloa,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
four  ministers  who  had  originally  Seceded  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  from  their  hostility  to  Patron- 
age, and  who,  consequently,  organized  ^e  Secession 
Church.  Though  not,  according  to  his  distinguished 
pupil,  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  or  of  great 
depth  of  understanding,  Moncrieff  was  possessed  of 
qualities  even  more  essential  to  the  Mfilment  of 
his  important  ofiice  of  training  young  men  in  those 
days  to  the  Secession  ministry;  and  from  the  suavity 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  kindness  of  his  manners, 
be  was  very  popular  among  his  students.    After  at- 
tending Professor  Moncrieff  for  one  season  at  AUoa, 
yousg  Jamieson  attended  Professor  Anderson  in 


Glasgow,  (afterwards  the  founder  of  the  Ander- 
sonian  Institution,)  for  Natural  Philosophy;  for 
which  science  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
taste.  While  at  the  Glasgow  University,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  different  Literary  Societies  formed 
by  the  students  for  mutual  improvement.  These 
were  then  the  Eclectic^  the  Dialectic,  and  the  Aca- 
demic; and  he  was  successively  a  member  of  each 
of  them.  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the  college 
class-rooms,  and  were  well  attended  by  students 
and  visiters.  Sometimes  the  professors  graced  the 
ingenuous  youths  with  their  presence,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  diligence. 

The  Doctor  relates  many  beautifiilinstancesof  the 
mutual  respect  and  cordial  regard  which  then  sub- 
sisted among  the  different  denominations  of  the 
clergy  of  Glasgow,  and  which  was  peculiarly  mani- 
fested towards  his  father  during  his  severe  and 
protracted  illness.  Comparing  modem  times  with 
those  better  days,  he  says : — 

^*  If  matters  go  on,  as  they  have  done,  in  our 
highly  favoured  country  for  some  time  past,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  as  little  genuine  love  will  be 
found  as  there  was  among  the  Pharisees,  who, 
from  sheer  influence  of  party,  in  a  certain  sense, 
still  ^  loved  one  another,'  while  they  looked  on  all 
who  differed  from  them  in  no  other  light  than  they 
did  on  Sadducees.  May  the  God  of  all  Grace  give 
a  mercifid  check  to  this  spirit,  which  is  not  from 
Him!" 

Dr.  Jamieson  was  himself,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  distinguished  by  a  liberal  and 
truly  Catholic  spirit.  His  friends  and  intimate 
associates  were  found  among  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations, though  he  conscientiously  held  by  his 
own  opinions.  If  he  ever  lacked  charity,  it  appears 
to  have  been  towards  the  Unitarians,  a  fiict  perhaps 
to  be  accounted  for  by  his  early  controversy  with 
Macgill  and  Dr.  Priestley.  Episcopalians  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  among  his  friends,  even  when 
his  position  as  the  young  minister  of  a  small,  ob- 
scure, and  not  over-enlightened  congregation  of 
Seceders,  in  a  country  town,  made  the  association 
dangerous  to  himself  with  his  jealous  flock. 

From  his  earliest  years,  Dr.  Jamieson  seems  to 
have  had  the  happy  art  of  making  friends  of  the 
wise  and  the  worthy,  and  especially  of  persons 
distinguished  for  natural  powers  of  mind,  or  for 
great  literary  attainments.  He  had  the  no  less 
enviable  pOAver  of  retaining  the  regard  he  had 
attracted,  and  of  disposing  every  one  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact  to  forward  his  views,  whether 
these  were  for  personal  or  public  objects.  A 
really  remarkable  degree  of  interest  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  his  prosperity,  and  in  that  of  his  large 
family,  at  every  period  of  life.  From  boyhood  he 
had  been  cordiailly  received  into  what  may  assuredly 
be  called  the  best  society  at  that  period  known  in 
Scotland, — ^namely,  that  of  eminent  friendly  profes- 
sors, clergymen  distinguished  by  talents  and  piety, 
and  religious  families  among  the  ancient  gentry. 
While  comparatively  a  boy,  attending  the  class  of 
the  Rev.  William  Moncrieff,  at  Alloa,  he  frequently 
visited  that  remarkable  relic  of  the  olden  time,  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  or  "  The 
Lady  of  Clackmannan;"  m  she  was  more  usually 
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tenned ;  in  whoae  house  his  grandmother,  Itachael 
Bruce,  had  been  a  fre<^uent  guest  two  generations 
before.    Indeed,  the  excellent  Doctor  appears  to 
have  been,froni  boyhood  to  old  age,a  kind  of  pet  with 
ladies  of  rank  and  talent,  who  were  among  his  most 
zealous  friends,  ^nxious  in  forwarding  all  his  pro- 
jects. The  earliest^,  if  not  the  noblest,  of  this  number 
i^as  the  yenerable  Lady  Clackmannan,  the  widow 
of  the  representative  of  the  royal  lineage  of  Bruce. 
Dr.  Jan^eson's  reminiscences  of  this  gentlewoman 
and  her  **  troops  of  friends^"  after  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years,  are  replete  with  touching  interest.  Clackman- 
nan House  was  then  therendezYOusof  all  who  boasted 
of  any  drqp  of  the  blood  of  the  Bruce,  or  who  were 
tiacobites:  and  here,  consequently,  the  youthful 
student  of  thegjogy  must  have  met  with  much  de- 
lightful society.    The  good  old  lady's  means  were 
by  this  time  much  circumscribed^  as  the  territorial 
property  of  the  family  had  been  greatly  impaired  ; 
yet  she  kept  a  house  as  open  as  her  heart,  and  the 
cruise  and  the  barrel  failed  not.    Here  Jamieson 
^rst  heard,  with  distant  awe,  of  the  Abyssinian  tra- 
veller Bruce,  who  was  of  the  same  stock ;  and  whom 
he  vindicates,  by  substantial  facts^  from  the  charges 
once  brought  against  him  by  thoughtlessness  and 
malignity ;  though  time  has  since  established  his 
veracity  beyond  a  doubt.    Old  Lady  Clackmannan 
is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  world  at  large  from 
the  Memoirs  of  Bums,  who,  as  enthusiastic  a  Ja- 
cobite as  herself,  was,  it  may  be  remembered,  spor- 
tively dubbed  knight  by  her,  with  the  swprd  of  her 
mat  ancestor,  Robert  the  Bruce.    According  to 
Dr.  Jamieson's  recollection  of  this  interesting  old 
lady,  ^^  she  did  pnt  appear  gifted  with  much  intel- 
lect, but  she  made  up  for  the  want  of  this  by  the 
warmth  of  her  affections."    She  spoke  the  broad 
Scotch  of  her  age,  and  her  conversation  possessed 
considerable  humour  and  naiveU,    She  was  herself 
§  Bruce,  of  the  family  of  Newton  ;  and  had  man- 
ned Henxy,  the  last  representative  of  the  ancient 
House  of  Claclanannan.    Her  brother,  then  Dr. 
Bruce  of  Cowden  or  Crofwden^  a  sweet  retirement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Devon,  was  grandfather  to  the 
present  Countess  of  Airley.     The  whole  faniily 
yrere  keen  Jacobites,  though  the  Bruces  had  also 
in  Dr.  Jamieson's  ancestor,  a  Whig  or  presbyterian 
branch.    Her  immediate  predecessor,  the  widow 
of  Sir  David  ^ruce  of  Clackmannan,  and  the 
daughter  of  Mackenzie  of  Tarbet,  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1715  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  aer- 
yice  of  King  James,  and  n)de  to  Perth  at  their 
bead,  with  holster  pistols  before  her.    For  her  zeal 
against  the  Presbyterians  and  Hanoverians,  this  li^y 
Hf  as  nicknamed,  by  the  Whiggish  parish  minister, 
«  The  de'il  o*  the  garrison."    The  Doctor's  ancient 
friend  was,  if  as  determined,  more  womanly  in  her 
expression^  of  hostility.    One  day  when  she  was 
gratifying  yqung  Jamieson's  passion  for  old  coins 
apd  medals  by  exhibiting  her  own  collection,  she 
showed  him,  among  others,  a  medal  of  Clementina, 
the  daughter  of  Sobieski,  and  the  consort  of  the 
first  Pretender.    While  doing  this  she  gave  him  a 
familiar  jog  on  the  arm,  as  was  her  frequent  prac- 
tice with  favourites,  sayii^g,  ^'  Mind,  my  man,  this 
'^  Pug  I" — ^in  allusion  to  the  nez  retraussi  of 
Charlotte,  a  fruitful  royal  vine  whom  the  Ja^ 


cobites  especially  disliked .  Dr.  Jamieson's  Wliigigiali 
grandmother,  Rachael,  when  a  young  woman,  liad 
been  almost  as  zealous  for  her  peculiar  opinious  hs 
Mause  Headrigg.  When  she  and  the  rest  ofher  family 
chanced  to  4ine  at  Clackmannan  House,  she  &Ione 
testi^edy  by  keeping  her  seat  while  gprace  'was 
said,  abhorrence  of  the  prelatic  superstition  under 
which  her  worthy  father  had  been  persecuted.  The 
health  of  ^^The  King"  was  then  generally  given, 
without  the  addition  of  the  proper  name ;  tq  spare 
the  delicate  consciences  of  Whigs  and  Jacobites, 
and  to  keep  the  latter  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
law.  Lady  Clackmannan  usually  gave  the  toast 
in  this  ambiguous  form,  but  this  zealous  young  lad y 
always  added  aloud,  '^  Eong  Greoige."  Yet,  these 
di£Ferences  in  politics  and  religious  faith  provoked 
no  resentment,  produced  no  alienation  of  affection. 

In  recollection  of  his  grandmother's  zeal,  X>r. 
Jamieson  tells  a  good  anecdote  of  a  small  Highland 
laird,  on  the  biuks  of  Loch  Lomond,  Grahame  of 
Blairvokie,  who,  though  he  had  been  OKt  in  the  '45, 
ventured,  after  a  time,  to  reappear ;  and  once, 
rather  rashly,  risked  joining  a  drinking  party  of 
military  officers  in  Glasgow.    When  the  toast  came 
to  him  he  gave  the  usual  double  entendrey  "  Tlo 
Kififfy'  on  which  a  petulant  young  officer  de- 
manded, " Which  king  do  you  mean.  Sir ? "     "If 
there  he  twa,"  replied  Blairvokie  drily,  "  ye  may 
take  your  shnice  o'  them."    At  a  much  later  period 
of  life  Dr.  Jamieson  met  at  Tyningham,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Haddington,   (with  whom,  during 
the  life  of  the  Countess,  he  was  a  frequent  guest,) 
Mr.  Livingston,  an  accomplished  gentlemen,    a 
well-known  Jacobite,  and  the  supposed  represen- 
tative of  an  attainted  family.     Mr.  Livingston 
had  been  employed  by  George  the  III.  in  the  deli- 
cate office  of  breaking  off  the  marriage  contracted 
between  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Lady  Augusta 
Murray,  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Dunmore  : 
a  marriage,  by  the  way,  which  Dr  Jamieson  con- 
siders solemnly  contracted  and  ^'unquestionably 
lawful  and  obligatory  in  tlie  sight  of  God.''   TVIien 
Mr.  Livingston  was  presented  to  their  Majesties  be- 
fore setting  out  on  his  expedition,  the  Queen,  "who 
was  not  thought  to  possess  a  great  degree  of  tact 
or  delicacy,"   abruptly  said,  "  Livingston,  were 
not  you  out  in  the  last  rebellion  ?"    He  replied, 
with  perfect  self-possession,  "No,  Madam;  and 
may  it  please  your  Majesty,  the  only  reason  of  this 
was,  that  I  was  then  too  yowtg."    The  anecdote 
may  not  be  new,  but  the  Doctor  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  the  actor,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  and 
who  told  him  otlier  facts,  particularly  of  the  de- 
pravity of  German  Professors,  which  we  should 
consider  not  a  little  questionable. 

Difference  of  political  and  religious  opinion  had, 
in  the  days  of  the  old  Lady  of  Clackmannan,  no 
power  to  sow  distrust  or  beget  even  the  suspicion 
of  treachery  among  friends  and  clannish  cousins. 
Her  husband,  the  la^  lineal  descendant  of  his  family , 
was  long  compelled  to  skulk,  after  the  fatal  events 
of  1745,  and  was  known  to  many  of  the  visiters, 
to  be  concealed  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  Clackmannan 
Tower.  He  died  in  1772.  His  widow  lived  after  hi;> 
decease  for  twenty  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  91, 
leaving  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Bruce  of  Kennet  to 
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contend  for  the  honour  of  the  chieftainship.  Lady 
Clackmannan  bequeathed  the  family-tree,  which 
hung  in  her  dining  saloon,  and  the  two-handed 
sword  said  to  have  been  wielded  by  King  Robert 
Bruce  at  Bani^ockbnm,to  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  When 
Br.  Jamieson  was  on  a  yisit  to  the  Earl,  at  Broom- 
hall,  a  great  many  years  afterwards,  these  precious 
relics,  which  he  so  much  longed  to  behold  again, 
were  with  difficulty  discovered  after  a  search  of 
three  days  among  the  other  lumber  of  a  garret ! 
The  Doctor  had  a  personal  interest  in  this  search, 
independently  of  his  antiquarian  tastes ;  for  he 
wished  to  see  what  was  said  of  his  great-^nd- 
father,  Bruce  of  Garlet,  the  father  of  the  spirited 
RachaeL  A  fine  trait  is  related  of  the  heir  of  that 
property,  the  brother  of  this  young  lady.  On  the 
death  of  their  father,  he  made  it  entirely  oyer  to 
her;  saying,  ^^itwas  little  enough  for  RachaeV'and, 
like  a  noble  an4  adventurous  young  Scot,  sought  his 
fortunes  abroad.  He  settled  in  Barbadoes,  where  he 
made  a  fortune,  and  established  a  flourishing  family; 
with  whose  descendants  Dr.  Jamieson  in  after  years 
affectionately  counted  cousinship.  The  small  atten- 
tion shown  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  family  relics, 
so  precious  as  the  sword  of  the  Bruce,  led  the  cand|d 
Doctor  to  infei:  that  the  stories  propagated  against 
his  lordship,  in  illation  to  the  manuscripts  of  Mr. 
Tweddell,  must  have  been  calumnies ;  and  that  the 
papers  were  muoh  more  likely  to  have  been  lost  of 
misled  by  the  Ambassador,  through  carelessness, 
than  purloined.  It  is  proper  to  say,  that  probable 
as  this  inffsrence  was,  it  was  not  the  &ct ;  for  the 
earl  long  afterwards  obt^ed,  and  showed  Dr. 
Jamieson  proofe  that  the  manuscripts,  failing  other 
mean^,  had  been  sent  from  Pera  to  tlie  Britld^  Con- 
sul ^t  Smyrna,  to  be  thence  forwarded  to  England, 
long  after  Lord  Elgin  had  left  Constantinople.  So 
much  £)?  rash  and  severe  judgments  in  matters  of 
this  sort. 

But  Dr.  Jamieson  is  still  but  a  lad  attending  the 
Theological  Lectures  of  Mr.  Mop^criefi^  at  Alloa,  and 
enjoying  an  occasional  holiday  at  Clackmannan 
House,  where  his  grandmother  had  gone  of  yore; 
or  visiting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Randall  of  Stirling,  the 
father  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Randall  Davidson,  after- 
wards of  ])f  uirhouse.  The  worthy  minister  of  Stir- 
ling, who  was  of  a  much  more  generous  and  cordial 
nature  than  his  better-known  son,  would  fain,  as  a 
friend,  have  advised  the  young  and  active-minded 
student  to  leave  the  Secession  and  direct  his  views  to 
the  Established  Church,  which  held  out  a  more  in- 
viting prospect  to  a  youth  of  talents ;  for  such  Jamie- 
son, even  then,  must  have  appeared  to  strangers. 
But  the  strong  desire  of  his  father,  his  immediate 
connexions  in  the  Secession  Church,  and  every  kind- 
ly influence  that  had  himg  aroi^id  his  youth,  bound 
him  to  the  Secession ;  though  the  name  of  Seceder 
was  still  a  reproach,  provocative  of  that  ^^  dread 
laugh"  which  a  youth  bears  with  difficulty.  The 
first  Methodists  in  the  darker  parts  of  Enghuid  were 
not  treated  with  more  ignominy  and  scorn,  and 
actual  persecution,  than  the  poor  Seceders  at  that 
period.  But  the  young  student  did  not  flinch  from 
his  standard ;  nor  did  he  ever  repent  the  sacrifice ; 
though  he  seems  to  have  felt,  and  at  times  almost 
bitterly,  the  peculiar  evils  which  annoy,  and  harass 


too  many  dependent  dissenting  ministers.  He  at 
one  time  conceived  a  boyish  fancy  for  studying 
medicine,  but  gave  it  up  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  his  father,  who  was  bent  upon  seeing  him  enter 
upon  the  sacred  office  to  which  he  had  early  been 
destined. 

After  he  had  attained  the  dignity  of  a  student  in 
Theology,  instead  of  condescending  to  resume  the 
red  gown  of  the  Glasgow  student,  he  repaired  to 
Edinburgh  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  lived,  while 
there,  in  the  house  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Mr. 
Cleland.  He  here  attended  the  prelections  of  the 
eminent  Dugald  Stewart,  t^en  but  a  young  man 
himself.  He  also  studied  the  Hebrew  language  in 
a  private  class  ;  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  a 
Society  of  Theological  Students,  who  met  once 
a- week  in  the  class-room  of  the  Hebrew  Professor 
in  the  University.  *^  A  man  of  great  learning  and 
piety,  adorned  by  singular  modesty,"  was  this  Pro- 
fessor, who  bore  the  honorary  descriptive  title — 
or  nick-name— of  the  Bdtbi  Kobertson.  If  ever 
Dr.  Jamieson's  reminiscences  are  given  to  the 
world,  his  sketches  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Professors*  and  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, and  of  the  eminent  Clergy  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  latter  city,  of  whom  some  were 
great  originals,  will  be  perused  with  interest.  In 
these  "  Recollections,"  will  be  found  the  origin  of 
many  families,  that  have  since  risen  to  fortune  and 
station,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  To  us  it 
appears  that  a  history  of  those  virtuous  and  pros- 
perous families,  wliich  have  in  Scotland  sprung  from 

Beneath  the  altar's  sacred  shade, 
wou}d  prove  much  more  interesting,  and  far  more 
valuable,  than  any  Peerage  or  Baronetage;  dis- 
playing, as  it  rnust^  in  every  page,  the  importance 
of  education,  and  of  those  habits  of  frugality, 
perseverance,  and  self-reliancei,  which  has  raised 
so  mapy  of  the  descendants  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
Established  and  Dissenting,  to  eminence  and  for- 
tune in  the  highest  walks  of  professional  and  com- 
mercial life. 

Though  so  much  genuine  love  and  charity  were 
displayed  in  the  intercourse  of  the  clergy  of  Glas- 
gow with  their  sick  bpther  of  Uie  Secession,  there 
was,  as  has  been  noticed,  much  contumely  to  be 
endured  by  his  son,  and  that  of  a  kind  peculiarly 
galling  to  a  young  mind.  He  says,  that  from  his 
very  entrance  into  the  University,  he  had  to  struggle 
with  the  petty  persecution  of  his  fellow-students, 
whose  nf  alignity  was  the  result  of  their  ignorance. 
He  was  invariably  distinguished  by  a  party  nick- 
name, often  accompanied  by  abusive  epithets.  The 
most  virulent  in  this  petty  warfare  were  the  Irish 
students,  who  then  came  over  to  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities in  great  num))ers,  and  who  could  not  suffer 
this  new  kind  of  Sufoddl&r  to  escape  their  imper- 
tinence. "  The  worst"  of  his  juvenile  persecutors, 
he  says,  ^^  were  rude  and  irreligious  young  Irish- 
men, whose  reloHoM  were  able  to  provide  for  them  in 
the  EstabUshed  Church  of  our  sister  ishind.  None 
of  them  knew  what  the  term  Seceder  meant,  though 
many  a  curse  they  coiyoined  with  it.  They  only 
knew  that  it  was  some  scheme  of  religion  different 
from  that  which  had  the  protection  of  Uie  lawin  this 
country,  as  well  as  itom  that  in  Ireland,  on  which 
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alone  they  could  depend  for  ^  a  morsel  of  bread.' " 
Is  it  surpi-ising  that  with  such  Successors  to  the 
Apostles,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  spread 
in  Ireland  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that  Pro- 
testantism has  decayed  ? 

During  the  young  student's  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  made  many  valuable  and  desirable  ac- 
quaintances, and  acquired  some  useful  friends.  Of 
this  number  was  the  venerable  Dr.  John  Erskine, 
who  continued  the  friend  of  Jamieson  for  the 
remainder  of  his  honoured  life.  Of  this  excellent 
person,  and  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  metropo- 
Utan  cleigy  and  the  leading  characters  that  then  fig- 
ured in  the  religious  world.  Dr.  Jamieson  retained  a 
vivid  recollection ;  and  he  has  graphically  described 
many  of  them  in  his  Reminiscences.  Dr.  Erskine 
commanded  his  veneration  and  love,  but  he  also 
felt  great  respect  for  the  Evangelical  Doctor's  Mo- 
derate colleague,  the  celebrated  Principal  Robert- 
son, the  historian.  Robertson  was  long  the  leader  of 
the  Moderate  party  in  the  Kirk  Courts ;  and  though 
a  conscientious  Seceder,  and  one  in  a  manner  dedi- 
cated from  his  birth  to  the  service  of  the  Secession 
Church,  young  Jamieson,  on  witnessing  the  mas- 
terly manner  in  which  Robertson  conducted  busi- 
ness in  the  Church  Courts,  felt,  in  his  own  words, 
**  That  if  he  were  to  acknowledge  any  ecclesiastical 
leader,  or  call  any  man  a  master  in  divine  matters, 
he  would  prefer  the  Principal  in  this  character  to 
any  man  he  had  ever  seen ;  for  he  conducted  busi- 
ness with  so  much  dignity  and  suavity  of  manner, 
that  those  who  followed  seemed  to  be  led  by  a 
silken  cord.  He  might  cajole,  but  he  never  cud- 
gelled his  troops."  Of  the  once  popular  and  cele- 
brated sermons  of  Dr.  Blair,  then  in  their  first 
vogue,  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  an 
intimate  friend  of  young  Jamieson's,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  said  to 
iiim,  **  There  are  many  heresies  of  omimon  in  these 
discourses." 

These  "Recollections"  contain  some  very  re- 
markable instances  of  the  arrogance,  senseless 
pride,  vain-glory,  and  assumption  of  clergymen, 
and  particularly  of  those  who  have  risen  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  society.  Dr.  Jamieson  rightly 
thought,  that,  although  of  all  professions  the  cleri- 
cal should  be  most  exempt  from  vanity,  arrogance, 
and  spiritual  pride,  yet  it  seemed  the  most  readily 
of  any  to  expose  the  aspirant  to  the  power  of  those 
odious  feelings. 

Dr.  Jamieson  introduces  this  subject  in  refer- 
ring to  a  plan  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to 
support  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Dunfermline 
by  a  legal  assessment,  but  which  was  op- 
posed by  the  senior  minister,  who  would  no  more, 
says  the  Doctor,  deign  to  associate  in  any  scheme 
of  benevolence  with  "unhallowed  Seceders,  Epis- 
copalians, Independents,  or  Baptists,  than  if,  in- 
stead of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  he  had  been  the 
mitred  Abbot  of  Dunfermline."  Following  out 
this  subject.  Dr.  Jamieson  remarks,  "  Can  that  ob- 
servation be  well-founded  which  I  have  heard  a 
thousand  times,  that  of  all  men,  those  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical character  are  most  eager  for  the  possession  of 
power.  I  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  pre- 
judiced against  what  would  be  called  my  own  cloth ; 


but  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  religious 
professions,  seems  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  remark, 
however  invidious  it  may  appear  at  first  sight ; 
and  to  represent  it  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
the  love  of  power  in  men  invested  with  a  sacred 
charact^,  has,  however  variously  modified  or  dis- 
guised, been  the  origin  of  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  contentions  and  calamities  which  have  deso- 
lated civil  society.  It  would  give  me  great  plea- 
sure could  I,  on  just  grounds,  deny  the  truth  of 
this  assertion ;  but  I  must  conscientiously  acknow- 
ledge, that  were  I  to  do  so,  I  must  act  against  my 
own  conviction."  The  Doctor,  who  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  clerical  character  in  all  its  phases, 
proceeds  to  illustrate  this  opinion  by  specific  in- 
stances; remarking,  "  The  greater  part  of  ecclesi- 
astics having  sprung  from  the  lower  ranks,  have 
not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  such  domestic  educa- 
tion as  could  tend  to  enlarge  or  liberalize  their 
minds,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  devotement  made  of 
them,  by  parents,  to  a  superior  station  in  society, 
have  been,  from  their  childhood,  inflated  with  the 
idea  of  their  personal  superiority  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  who  are  left  to  drudge  on 
in  the  same  lowly  sphere  as  their  fathers.  I  have 
known  one,  the  son  of  a  common  ploughman,  who 
when  yet  a  mere  boy,  after  he  had  been,  for  a  few 
months,  attending  philosophical  prelections  at  a 
kind  of  academy,  as  preparatory  to  theological 
studies,  instead  of  eating  at  the  same  coarse  board 
at  which  his  parents  and  other  relations  were  wont 
to  partake  their  humble  fare,  had  a  small  stool 
— ^for  there  was  no  other  alternative — ^placed  for 
himself  in  a  comer  of  the  inner  apartment,  and 
covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  at  which  he  sat  in  soli- 
tary dignity.  Had  he  possessed  any  proper  feeling, 
he  would  have  spumed  such  a  distinction ;  but  it 
ministered  to  his  nascent  pride,  and  had,  I  have  no 
doubt,  great  influence  in  forming  his  future  char- 
acter of  lordly  assumption." 
In  this  case,  as  in  most  others. 

The  boy  was  father  to  the  man ; 
but  the  particular  s3rmptoms  are  of  little  compara- 
tive consequence.  This  clergyman,  however,  af- 
fected to  contemn  all  pretensions  to  good  birth  or 
gentle  breeding  until  he  married  a  woman  of 
family.  From  that  day,  his  invariable  toast,  after 
dinner,  was  in  honour  of  the  family  with  which 
he  had  obtained  an  alliance ;  while  the  paternal 
house  which  had  sacrificed  to  his  pride,  and  made 
him  a  scholar  and  a  great  man,  was,  of  course,  sunk 
into  total  oblivion.  The  case  is  by  no  means  rare, 
but  it  is  edifying.  Dr.  Jamieson  endeavours  to 
trace  some  other  causes  of  this  common  failing  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  of  all  persons  possessed  of  spiritual 
superiority,  concluding  thus : — ^  Many  a  lady 
abbess  has  been  in  effect  as  absolute  in  her  convent 
as  Catherine  the  Empress  of  Russia  on  her  throne." 
No  temptation  or  ambition  is  so  strong  as  that 
of  enthralling  or  subjugating  Mind.  All  other 
kinds  of  tyranny  and  power  are  poor  and  vulgar  in 
the  comparison.  Dr.  Jamieson  continues, — **  Tomen 
bearing  a  spiritual  character,  the  temptation  has 
been  strong ;  because  as  religion  respects  anunknown 
state,  a  greater  opportunity  has  been  a£fbrded  them 
of  working  upon  the  fears  of  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
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than  that  arisingfrom  the  influence  of  fear  in  regard 
to  objects  within  the  grasp  of  their  senses ;  and 
nothing  that  is  merely  temporal  can  have  the  same 
influence  in  subjugating  the  mind,  as  a  firm  belief, 
that  the  individual  who  lays  claim  to  this  power 
holds  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  the  eternal  world. " 
After  attending  the  Theological  class  for  six 
aesfflons,  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  was,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  be  taken 
on  trials  for  license ;  and  in  July  1779,  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow.    In  the 
Secession  Church,  the  moment  that  a  young  man 
obtains  license,  he  is  kept  on  hard  duty,  receiving 
regular  appointments  to  preach  within  the  bounds 
of  the  presbytery  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year. 
This  would   seem  a  most  important  part  of  the 
training  for  the  regular  ministry ;  though,  by  it, 
much  time  may  not  be  allowed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  sermons,  between  the  period  when  the 
licentiates  close  their  public  theological  studies,  and 
commence  their  itinerancy.  In  the  district  in  which 
Jamieson's  duties  lay,  there  were  at  the  time  many 
vacancies,  and  also  the  germs  of  new  congrega- 
tions ;  and  the  scenes  of  his  labours  on  successive 
Sabbaths  lay  often  far  apart.    His  first  appearance 
as  a  preacher  was  at  Clonmell  in  Carrick  in  Ayr- 
shire, then  a  very  dreary  and  poor  place.    From 
the  first  he  seems  to  have  been  popular,  and  this 
small  isolated  congregation  wished  to  obtain  the 
young  preacher  as  their  pastor ;  but  to  this  he  gave 
no  encouragement,  deeming  it  his  duty  to  leave 
such  matters  to  the  regular  authorities,  applied  to 
through  the  forms  usual  upon  such  occasions.    His 
next  appointment  was  to  the  Isle  of  Bute  and 
Ck>wal,  in  Arg^leshire.    The  picture  which  he  gives 
of  characters  and  of  manners,  now  more  than  sixty 
years  past,  and  their  contrast  with  present  times,  is 
.not  a  little  striking.     The  venerable  Doctor,  in  old 
age,  relates,  ^  I  found  my  situation  on  this  beautiful 
island  very  comfortable.    The  place  of  preaching 
was  in  Rothesay.    I  lodged  at  a  farm-house  in  the 
parish  of  Kingarth ;  and  I  never  met  with  more 

kindness  from  any  man  than  from ^  the 

minister  of  the  parish."  This  was  not  at  all  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Doctor's  subsequent  experiences  of 
the  Established  ministers  in  other  parishes,  and  par- 
ticularly when  he  came  to  be  settled  in  Forfar.    A 
nephew  of  the  minister  of  Kingarth  had  written 
from  Glasgow,  apprizing  him  of  the  young  Seceder 
preacher's  invasion  of  his  parish,  and  recommending 
the  encroacher  to  his  kindness.     The  Doctor  con- 
tinues, "I  hadnosooner  taken  up  my  residence  than 
he  came  to  caU  for  me,  and  urged  me  in  the  most 
strenuous  manner  to  come  to  his  manse.    When 
I  expressed  my  sense  of  his  great  kindness,  dedin- 
hig  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  as  delicately  as  I 
could,  he  told  me  that  if  I  persisted  in  my  refusal, 
he  would  attribute  it  solely  to  bigotry;  as  he  sup- 
posed, I  could  have  no  other  reason  for  pre- 
ferring the  accommodation  of  a  cottage  to  that  of 
his  house,  save  my  unwillingness  to  reside  under 
the  roof  of  a  kirk  minister  J"    To  convince  him  of 
the  reverse,  the  young  Seceder  finally  agreed  to 
spend  one  night  at  the  manse ;  a  proceediag  pro- 
hably  somewhat  hazardous,  from  the  jealousy  of 
such  mtetoourse  sometimes  felt  by  the  diseentiD; 


flocks.  This  deigyman  belonged  to  a  class  of 
Moderates  which  has  for  ever  passed  away.  He 
went  out  daily  with  his  dog  and  gun,  and  often 
stepping  into  the  cottege,  surprised  the  Seceder 
preacher  poring  over  his  next  Sabbath  day's  dis- 
course. The  Doctor  narrates :  *^  He  often  found 
me  writing,  and  when  I  told  him  I  was  studying 
a  sermon  or  a  lecture,  he  laughed  at  my  diligence ; 
asking  me  if  I  had  no  old  discourses;  and  assuring 
me  that  they  would  do  perfectly  well  in  Bute.  *  I 
have  been  so  many  years  in  this  parish,  (I  forget 
how  many  he  specified,)  and  I  never  had  more 
than  four  sermons.  I  go  through  them  every 
month.  All  that  I  do  is  to  change  the  texte;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  my  hearers,  except 
Mind  Damdy  observes  that  they  are  stiU  the  same.* 
One  day  he  said  to  me,  ^  If  you  were  settled  you 
would  visit  your  congregation,  I  suppose,'  *I 
would  certainly  reckon  it  my  duty,'  I  replied. 
*  Well,'  he  rejoined,  *  I  visit  all  my  parish  every 
year;  but  not  just  in  the  way  you  would  take. 
You'll  be  for  giving  them  a  long  exhortation  and 
a  prayer;  that's  no'  my  way.  I  divide  my  whole 
parish  into  three  districte,  and  visit  them  on  three 
different  days.  I  intimate  from  the  pulpit,  that 
on  such  a  day  I  expect  such  a  quarter  to  attend  at 
a  certain  hour  at  the  public-house  of  the  claehan; 
and  I  give  them  a  gude  pot-fuU  of  kaUy  and  a  ream- 
ing bowl  of  pwacfa,  and  send  them  a'  hame  very 
happy,  m  be  bound  for't,  if  ye  would  take  my 
way,  your  folks  would  like  it  far  better  than  your 
dry  kind  of  viats.' 

^1  found  it  impoesible,"  the  Doctor  proceeds,  ^^  to 
reason  with  this  man ;  for  although  he  never  lost 
his  temper  at  anything  I  said,  it  made  no  impres- 
sion on  him,  for  he  tried  to  turn  it  all  into  a  joke. 
Being  a  good  deal  shocked  at  his  undisguised  de- 
nial of  some  ikadamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  I  took  tike-  liberty  to  ask  him,  ^  If  you  hold 
such  sentiments,  how  could  you,  as  an  honest  man, 
subscribe  the  ^Confession  of  Faith?'  *I  never 
did,'  said  he  to  this.  I  replied,  '  I  always  under- 
stood that  no  man  could  receive  ordination  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  without  subscribing  this.' 
^  That  is  the  usual  way,'  he  said ; '  but  as  I  had  a 
dissentifiig  congregation  in  the  north  of  England 
before  recettlng  the  presentation  to  this  parish,  I 
was  ordained  by  the  Class  or  Presbytery  of  that 
district,  who  did  not  require  this  formality.'  .  . 
...  I  had  a  deep  feeling  for  this  man ;  for  his 
natural  dispositions  were  singularly  amiable.  He 
told  me  without  the  slightest  portion  of  ill  hunoour, 
that  almost  all  his  congregation  had  left  him,  and 
walked,  some  of  them,  six  miles  to  hear  me  preach." 
The  Doctor  irelates  some  beautiful  instances  of  this 
gentieman^l  pure  and  hidden  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness of  hett^  and  concludes,  ^'I  never  can  recall 
the  memorjr  of  this  benevolent  man  without  very 
deep  regret  |  because,  notwithstanding  his  amiable 
qualities,  he  left  on  the  hearte  of  those  who  w§re 
the  most  attached  to  him,  the  painful  apprehen- 
sion that  ^  one  thing  was  lacking,  and  this  the  one 
thing  supereminently  needfiil.' " 

He  passed  over  to  Cowal  in  the  depth  of  a  se- 
vere winter^  And  was  received  in  a  wretohed  smoky 
hQvely  )ritl\^t  6ren  glass  to  the  uperture  through 
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which  light  was  received,  and  in  which  he  had  to 
eat,  sleep,  and  0tudy.  These  were  not  the  palmy 
day?  of  the  Secession  Church,  whose  followers  hare 
now  reared  comfortahle,  and  often  handsome  edifices 
for  worship  in  eyeiy  district  of  Scotland^  and  pro- 
vided liberally  for  the  subsistence  pf  their  piinisters. 
The  young  preacher  was  submitting  most  chris- 
tianly  or  philosophically  to  dire  necessity,  when 
he  received  a  kind  invitatioi^  from  an  ancient  lady 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  mansioi^  of  Achavuillin, 
then,  with  the  estate,  belonging  to  a  fai^aily  of  the 
name  of  Campbell,  though  it  has  long  since  changed 
its  hne  Celtic  appellation  with  its  proprietor,  and 
become  the  modem  Cattle  Tow^rt  of  Mr.  Eorkman 
Finlay.  ^here  the  stranger  was  treated  with  the 
hospitality  which  characterized  the  country  and 
the  period.  The  master  of  the  house  was  thei)  in 
America  with  hi^  regimeut ;  for  the  war  stpl  r^iged: 
but  his  mother  did  the  honours  of  his  house  |  and 
some  of  tbe  younger  inmates  even  accompanied  the 
preacher  to  his  roniantic  place  of  worship.  It 
might  have  been  that  of  the  Dfuids,  once  so  welt 
knowp  in  the  same  locality.  ^*  It  was,"  says  the 
Doctor,  *'  in  the  open  air,  on  the  side  of  a  rivulet, 
the  congregation  being  assembled  on  a  slight  ^di- 
vity,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  ran.  I  stood  in  tl^e 
hollow,  having  a  large  moor-stone  for  my  pedestal, 
the  ground  being  covered  with  a  pretty  deep  layer 
of  snow,  which  ha4  &llen  in  the  i^ght.  For  my 
canopy  I  had  a  pair  of  blankets  stretched  on  two 
poles.  The  situation  was  sufficiently  romantic; 
for,  besides  the  circumstances  already  pientioned> 
the  sea  flowed  behind,  and  tl^  mountains  of  Ar- 
gyleshire  terminated  the  prospect  before.  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  weather,  I  never  ad- 
dressed ^  more  sedate  auditory,  nor  one  apparently 
more  devout." 

In  the  beginning  of  178Q,  Mr.  Jameson  wfts  ap- 
pointed by  the  A^^^^ftte  Synod  (the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  S^scession)  to  itinerate  in  Perthshire 
and  tha)i  district.  After  preaching  for  several  Sab- 
baths in  Dundee,  in  which  there  was  then  a  va- 
cancy, he  ixMiMie  so  fiE^yQurable  an  impression  that 
the  congregation  agreed  (but  not  unanimously)  to 
give  hi^  a  call  to  be  their  pastor.  But  Forfar,  his 
next  pre^tobiffg-station,  was  to  be  his  resting-place 
for  many  yef^rs,  an  ungenial  and  dreary  sojourn. 
To  For&r  he  was  tjien,  of  course,  a  total  stran- 
ger; and  in  old  iige  he  tonchingly  relates: — 
'^  Though  I  yr^re  to  live  much  longer  than  I 
have  done  siffce  th^t  time,  J  shall  never  forget 
the  feeling  I  had  in  crossing  the  rising-ground, 
where  I  first  had  a  view  of  thjs  place.  I  bad  never 
seen  any  part  of  the  country  before.  The  day 
was  cold,  the  aspect  of  the  country  dreary  and 
bleak,  and  it  was  partly  covered  with  snow.  It 
seemed  to  abound  with  mosses,  which  gave  a  deso- 
late appearance  to  the  whole  valley  under  my  eye. 
I  paused  for  a  moment,  and  a  pang  struck  through 
my  hearty  while  the  mortifying  query  occurred — 
*  What  if  tliis  gloomy  place  should  be  the  bounds 
of  my  habitation  V  And  it  was  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty that  it  should  be  so." 

The  congregation  of  Forfar  was  at  that  time  but 
newly  formed,  and  had  never  yet  had  any  regular 
minister,  bebg,  by  orders  of  the  Presbytery,  sup^ 


pUedy  as  it  is  termed,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbaih.  with 
young  probationers  and  others. 

Three  calls  were  at  the  same  tiijae  subscribed  for 
the  popular  young  preacher :  fropa  Forfar,  Dun- 
dee, and  Perth,  where  be  was  wanted  as  a  second 
or  co^egiate  mipister.  The  congregation  of  Dun- 
dee was  large  and  compt^ratively  wealthy^  bat 
the  calj  w^  ^ot  unanimous ; — some  of  the  elder 
members  fi^cying  the  ^  fair-haired  la4  in  the  white 
jockey  coat"  too  ^^ modish"  for  a  douce  Seceder 
minister.  Se  states  himself,  ^'  I  have  lived  to 
see  two  disti];ct  eras  in  our  section  of  the  Church. 
Wben  J  waa  licensed,  it  wa^  objected,  even  by 
some  ministersi  that  I  l)iad  too  much  of  the 
English  accent;  and  that,  unless  I  changed  my 
mode  of  speaking,  I  would  i^ever  get  a  church  in  Uie 
Secession.  In  a  little  more  than  half  a  oentozy  1 
fpund  that,  with  tbie  young  generation,  f.  was  not 
filMonahU  enough." 

However  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  Seces- 
sion Church  may  manage  such  matters  now,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  intrigue  and 
Jesuitry  employed  in  those  days  in  the  settlement 
of  their  younger  clergy.    In  affecting  to  consult 
the  popular  voice,  and  ^e  advantage  of  the  respec- 
tive popgregation^  they  in  fact  managed  to  please 
themselves,  and  to  keep  backa  popular  rlvaL  Either 
Dundee,  or  the  secpiid  charge  in  Perth,  would  have 
been  ^  miicb  more  agreeable  and  advantageous 
appointment  for  Mr.  Jamieson:  but  the  Synod 
allotted  him  to  the  small,  poor,  fuid  ill-organized 
congr^ation  of  Forfar,  which,  with   diffici^ty, 
managed  to  give  him  an  pncertain  stipend  of  fifty 
pounds  a-year.    The  prospect  was  not  dazzling. 
Having  lived  in  towns,  and  among  the  better 
classes,  he  had  some  ide^  of  what  i£Ly  ponnds 
was ;  apd  he  saw  that  he  bad  here  no  rational 
prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  'a  family :  he 
had  also  seen  the  difficulties  of  hb  father^s  £unily, 
with  nearly  double  this  amount  of  stipend.     A 
man  pf  less  energy,  though  with  equal  abilities, 
must  have  9ncciunbed,'r-would,  indeed,  have  been 
entirely  lost  in  such  a  locality  and  position.    He 
naturally  felt  hurt  at  the  conduct  of  the  Synod, 
though  that  venerable  body  might,  after  all,  on 
public  grounds,  be  justified  in  pie£erring  the  good 
of  their  Church  to  the  worldly  advantage  of  an 
individual.     In    appointing  a   young,  popular, 
active,  and  able  man  to  a  new  locality,  and  a 
congregation  still  in  a  great  measure  to  be  formed, 
they  certainly  acted  with  true  policy,  as  spiritual 
rulers,  in  leaving  Perth  and  Dundee,  which  were 
safe,  to  take  their  chance  with  inferior  candidates. 
The  event  justified  their  reasoning,  whatever  of 
individual  hardship  it  might  have  inflicted  on  their 
young  brother. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Jamieson  maintained  a  hard 
but  manfoi  struggle  in  For&r,  whidi  place  he  seems 
never  to  have  liked.  In  the  meanwhile,  though 
chagrined  by  the  conduct,  and  above  all  by  the 
finesse,  of  bis  spiritual  superiors,  he  piously  re- 
signed '^  his  lot  into  the  hands  of  the  All- Wise  Dis- 
poser of  events ;"  in  Uie  assurance  which  followed 
him  through  his  long  Uhy  ^^  that  his  gracious  Mas- 
ter would  provide  for  his  wants  in  the  way  that 
I  was  best."  The  piatter  had  too  its  bright  side.    He 
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was  affecUonately,  n^y  anxiously  wished  for  by  the 
whole  of  this  poor  congregation :  and  his  father, 
though  naturally  disappointed  that  his  son  had 
been  sent  to  what  seemed  the  worst  of  the  three 
places  that  had  given  him  a  CaU^  consoled  Jiimself 
by  reflecting,  that  though  only  two  persons  had 
dissei^ted  from  his  own  appointment  to  Glasgow, 
they,  as  long  as  they  lived,  had  been  thorns  in  his 
side. 

The  abstract  principle  of  Volunt^^isn^  is  per- 
fect; but  in  thi^  imperfect  state  of  being  there 
certainly  may  arise  many  in^pedimefits  to  its  happy 
operation  in  ordinary  practice. 

Nothing  could  seem  more  ungenial,  not  to  say 
moreuncomfortable  and  glooipy,than  ibe  condition, 
on  his  ^t  coming  to  Forfar,  of  the  young  minis- 
ter, accustomed  to  urbane  society.    |lis  congrega- 
tion cofisisted  of  wbolly  une4ucated  people,  with 
whom  he  could  maintain  little  social  intercourse. 
The  ^^  respectable"  part  of  the  town's-people,  as, 
by  courtesy,  the  upper-classes  are   exclusively 
called  in  such  small  pla^es»  ^'  seemed/'  he  says, 
*^  to  avoid  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  wild  beast;" 
and  the  Established  minister  presented  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  tbe  kinjd-he^rte4,  though  hetero- 
dox buck-parson  of  the  Isle  of  Bute.    He  hated 
aU  dissent  and  Dissenten^  but  particularly  those 
who  had  so  insolently  come  into  Forfar,  ^nd  set 
up  a  meeting-house  under  bis  own  nose.    Hi^ 
usual  name  for  the  Sjeceder  minister  was  '^  that 
folhw/'  and  the  Episcopaliai^  clergyman  of  the 
place  was  not  treated  with  greater  ceremony.    He, 
however,  affected  to  regard  them  both  as  his  pa- 
rishioners-r4wo  of  tliose  und^r  his  pastoral  cancel 
Seceders  in   Forfar  were  then,  as  a   body,  as 
well  as  individually,  treated  with  contumely  and 
abuse;  represented  as  hypocrites  and  Pharisee 
who,  for  a  pretence,  made  long  prayers,  and  i^ere 
actually  stoned  in  the  streets.    "  I  have  jE>ftep," 
says  the  Doctor,  thought  then  of  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  Paul, — *^  I  l^ve  £oug)^t  with  wil4 
beasts  at  Ephesus." 

Though  he  was  stiU  happy  ii^  ttie  society  found 
at  intervals  in  the  distant  resectable  families 
which  he  visitedTT-in  Perth  and  the  neigbbour- 
hood,  'or  in  the  hoqtitable  manse  of  Longforgan, 
in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  then  a  residence  com- 
bining every  charm,  the  ^st  gleam  of  jsocial 
happiness  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  towQ, 
arose  from  making  the  acquaintance  of  his  ex- 
cellent ^d  highly  valued  friend,  Mr.  Deippster  of 
Dunnichen.  The  Doctor  has  but  an  imperfect  repol- 
lection  of  how  they  first  met ;  but  he  believes  that 
he  waited  on  Dempster  to  ask  for  some  franks ;  and 
Mr.  Dempster's  kindness  was  the  first  earnest  of 
good  fortune  to  a  deserving  and  able  man  sadly 
misplaced.  *^  Of  this  ainiable  ipan,"  he  says,  ^^  I 
may  justly  say,  that,  all  circumstanees  considered, 
I  was  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  whom  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  during  the  whole  course 
of  my  life.  J.  was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  his 
table,  whatever  was  the  rank  of  his  visiters.  Qe 
gave  no  preference  to  those  who  might  have  been 
disposed  to  consider  themselves  as  exclusively  en- 
titled to  the  title  of  ckrgjfweH,  Others  indeed  said 
that  he  showed  an  evident  partiality  to  me.    He 


wont  formally  to  introduce  me  to  his  most  honour- 
able guests,  from  whom,  if  residents  in  the  country, 
I  generally  received  an  invitation  to  visit  them. 
Thus,  from  his  influence,  I,  who  came  to  the  coun- 
try ^  a  stranger — who  bad  not  a  single  relation 
in  it,  ^nd  >^'ho  was  treated  as  an  alien  in  the  place 
of  my  residence,  and  looked  on  as  a  thing  unknown 
in  society ;  who  was  viewed  by  the  bulk  of  those 
around  me  a  sa  blind  bigot  or  ignorant  enthusiast — 
gradually  came  to  be  considered  as  one  not  alto- 
gether unfit  for  friendly  intercourse.  I  inust  have 
been  blind  indeed,  had  I  not  seen  the  beneficent 
operation  of  Prpvidence  in  opening  up  my  way  to 
external  respectability." 

Energy  and  talents  were  npt  wanting  to  improve 
this  opening.  A  further  strong  stimulus  to  exertion 
w^s  soon  supplied,  and  perseverance  and  industry 

brought,  in  due  timp,  their  own  rich  reward, But 

first,  one  piore  anecdote  of  the  admirable  Denipster. 
He  was  gei^erally  considered  of  the  Whig  party, 
as  all  Members  of  Parliament  then  were,  who 
usually  voted  with  Charles  Fox  and  against  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  first  time  that  Dr.  Jamieson  was  in 
London,  which  was  eight  years  after  he  had  been 
settled  at  F(»rfar,  he  chanced  to  dine  with  a  Whig 
M.P.,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  Dempster, 
who.  Dr.  Jamieson  said,  was  a  peculiar  favourite 
with  his  countrymen  on  account  of  his  patriotic 
spirit.  The  Doctor  relates,  "To  my  astonishment," 
he  replied,  with  much  frigidity  of  manner,  "We 
do  not  like  him  much  here."  "  May  I  ask,"  sub- 
jomed  I,  "for  what  reason?"  "Why,''  said  he, 
^^  because  we  aie  never  sure  wbat  side  he  is  to  vote 

on." 

The  ill-placjdd  Seceder  minister  about  this  time, 
with  a  fresh  stimulus  to  exertion,  received  a  new 
and  great  accession  of  happiness.  In  about  a 
year  after  (^mix^g  to  Forfar  he  married.  It  might 
seem  utter  madness  for  a  clergyman  of  any  deno- 
mination with  a  stipend  of  fifty  pounds  a-year  to 
think  of  marriage,  but  the  most  prudent  considera- 
tions cannot  always  pj^vent  a  young  man  &om  fall- 
ing in  love.  The  young  lady  who  was  the  pbject  of 
Mr.  JamJesQu's  attaclmient,  and  who  proved  his 
faithful  and  beloved  partner  for  more  tiian  half  a 
century,  was  Miss  Charlotte  Watson,  the  youngest 
daughjier  of  Robert  Watson,  Esq.  of  Shielhill,  in 
Angus-shire,  but  then  residing  at  Easter  Rhynd,  in 
Perthshiie.  Her  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev 
Mr.  Gray,  parish  minister  of  Brechin,  was  dead  be- 
foie  this  time.  When  a  striplmg,  young  Jamieson 
had  often  heard  a  friend  speak  with  a£fectionate 
admiration  of  tiie  family  of  Shielhill ;  of  their  re- 
spectability, hospitality,  and  regard  for  religion:  a 
quality  then  almost  unknown  among  the  landed 
gentry.  He  was  thus  predisposed  to  esteem  and  like 
the  whole  family ;  and  before  coming  to  Forfap- 
shire  he  had  seen  two  elder  sisters  of  the  yoi^ng 
lady  in  his  father's  house  at  Glasgow,  when  they 
were  on  an  excursion  to  the  West. 

The  apparently  imprudent  love-match  of  a  very 
yo1^]lg  pair,  proved  a  most  auspicious  union,  what- 
ever might  be  the  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jamieson  had  long  to  struggle,  from  a  limited 
income  and  a  very  numerous  family. 

Matters  now  seemed  to  brighten  in  the  Seceder 
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manse.  Home  had  new  and  great  attractions^  and 
the  society  of  the  place  and  of  the  country  hegan 
to  look  with  more  cordiality  or  complaisance  upon 
the  hushand  of  Miss  Watson,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  themselves,  a  lady  of  an  old  and  respectable 
fjEunily  of  their  own  county,  than  they  might 
ever  have  felt  for  the  poor  Seceder  minister,  what- 
ever were  his  claims  and  merits.  Soon  after  this 
period  Mr.  Jamieson  began  to  write  for  the  press, 
and  he  continued  for  forty  years  a  constant  and 
even  a  voluminous  writer  on  many  diversified  sub- 
jects. His  first  productions  were  controversial, 
and  connected  with  his  sect.  He  had  indeed  written 
verses  for  Ruddifnan*8  Weekly  Magastine  when  a 
mere  stripling;  and  he  was  no  contemptible  versi- 
fier. 

From  boyhood  he  had  been  fond  of  antiquities; 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Forfar  afforded  consider- 
able scope  to  a  local  antiquary.  He  communicated 
the  fruits  of  his  early  researches,  in  different  papers, 
to  the  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Perth, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Mr.  Dempster  advised 
him  to  write  a  history  of  the  county ;  and  this  gave 
impulse  and  direction  to  his  researches,  though  the 
design  was  never  completed.  He  now  began  to 
wage  war  with  Macgill  of  Ayr,  whose  peculiar 
heresy  had  been  lately  broached,  and  witii  other 
alleged  Socinians.  He  thus  enjoyed  some  degree 
of  literary  reputation,  together  with  the  character 
of  a  sound  and  evangelical  minister. 

Before  he  made  his  first  visit  to  London, 
which  was  in  1788-9,  Socinianism  Unkasked — 
the  title  of  his  examination  of  Macgill's  work 
— had  paved  the  way  for  his  favourable  recep- 
tion. He  also  carried  with  him  a  collection  of 
sermons,  which  were  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  ^*  Sermons  on  the  Heart,"  and  which 
were  warmly  received,  though  his  works  of  this 
sort  do  not,  in  general,  appear  to  have  yielded  much 
profit  to  the  author. 

The  introductions  of  Dr.  Erskine  and  others  pro- 
cured for  him  an  extensive  acquaintance,  particu- 
larly in  the  religious  circles,  and  among  the  evan- 
gelical ministers  about  themetropolis.  Theeccentric 
Ryland,  the  Baptist  minister,  John  Newton,  Venn, 
and  Cecil,  and  many  other  eminent  ministers,  were 
among  his  new  friends;  and  he  found,  besides,  anti- 
quarian and  literary  associates;  while  Mr.  Dempster 
was  ever  his  fast  friend.  To  add  to  his  dignity  in 
these  town  circles,  he  had  just  received  from  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  in  the  United  States,  the  honour 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  first  honour 
of  the  sort  that  had  ever  been  conferred  on  a 
Seceder. 

Among  other  introductions.  Dr.  Erskine  gave 
him  a  letter  to  the  pious  and  benevolent  John 
Thornton,  whose  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Leven, 
he  had  already  visited  at  her  own  house  in  Fife- 
shire. 

The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  at  this 
time  an  absorbing  question ;  and,  to  aid  the  good 
cause,  the  Doctor  had,  with  some  care,  written  a 
poem,  entitled  "  The  Sorrows  of  Sla/i>ery;"  the 
publication  of  which  lets  out  some  of  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  Press.  A  friend  in  Scotland 
had  thought  that  the  experience  and  influence 


of  a  literary  man  in  London  would  be  of  use 
to  the  poem  or  its  author;   and  it  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Dr.  William  Thomson,  who  had  been 
a  parish  minister  in  Perthshire,  but  who  was  now 
a  reviewer  in  London.  To  the  person  who  recom- 
mended Dr.  Jamieson's  poem  to  his  good  offices, 
Thomson  had  been  under  great  obligations;  and 
whatever  were  his  other  faults^  he  was  grateful 
and  friendly;  yet  the  Doctor  had  afterwanls  rea- 
son to  wbh  his  poem  in  other  hands.    Dr.  Thom- 
son was  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  but  a  regular 
hacknied  London  man  of  letters.  He  was  the  author 
of  "  Mammothy"  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon,*'  **  Newte's 
Travels,*'  S^c.  S^c,  and  he  conducted  the  English 
RemeWy  then  published  by  John  Murray  the  First, 
in  Fleet  Street.    Thomson,  though  a  man  of  great 
powers  of  mind,  united  rough  manners  with  much 
warmth  of  heart.    The  Doctor  relates — ^*  He  took 
his  laugh  at  my  expense  indeed,  but  with  perfect 
good  humour,  particularly  ridiculing  the  fiiss  I 
made  about  the  Slave  Trade."    "  Why,"  said  he, 
^  you  whine  about  your  African  slaves:  I  am  more 
toiled  than  any  slave  in  the  West  Indies,  in  order 

to  make  a  decent  living  to  myself." 

One  evening,  on  our  way  home  from  dining 
with  Mr.  Dempster  at  Knightsbridge,  he  stopped 
short  at  an  advertising  office,  saying  he  had  a  little 
biisiness  to  do  here.  How  much  was  I  confounded 
when  I  heard  him  dictate  for  the  press  a  pompous 
notice  of  my  arrival,  literary  plans,  &c.  &c.  When 
we  left  the  house,  I,  in  pretty  strong  terms,  ex- 
pressed my  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  used  me.  All  the  apology  he  made  was  to 
say — "  Allow  me  to  tell  you.  Sir,  that  you  are 
quite  ignorant  of  the  world  :  a  man  can  never  be 
known  in  London  without  puffimg.  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  Hastings,  during  the  trial,  paid  for  no 
fewer  than  ninety-four  pufft." 

Through  this  person's  recommendation  and  in- 
fluence, Murray  agreed  to  publish  the  poem.  They 
sometimes  dined  with  that  Bibliopole,  and  a  circle 
of  the  literary  men  of  the  period,  and  among 
others  the  elder  D'Israeli. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Jamieson  had  returned  to  Scot^ 
land,  he  was  shocked  to  find  that  his  Memoirs  had 
been  published  in  the  BwropeanMaQOM^,  evidently 
with  the  design  to  call  attention  to  turn  as  a  great 
literary  character.  In  this  memoir,  his  paternal  de- 
scent was  traced  to  Jamieson,  the  eminent  ScottkA 
painter ;  and  with  greater  truth,  in  the  maternal 
line,  to  the  still  higher  lineage  of  Bruce.  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson was,  as  he  states,  ^' much  galled  "  by  a  pro- 
duction which  he  fancied  was  calculated  to  draw 
ridicule  upon  him ;  but  remonstrance  with  Thom- 
son, whom  he  strongly  suspected  as  the  author, 
would  only  have  made  matters  worse.  He  after 
this  made  repeated  visits  to  the  metropolis,  where 
he  usually  officiated  for  his  friend.  Dr.  Terment, 
while  that  gentleman  visited  his  relations  in  Scot- 
land. On  these  occasions  he  extended  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintances ;  and  in  London,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  discovered  many  of  his  distant  relations 
now  moving  in  respectable,  or  in  high  life;  and  all 
of  them,  but  especially  the  ladies,  exoeedingly 
friendly,  and  desirous  to  forward  his  views.  Among 
the  individuals  to  whom  he  was  introduced  were 
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Granville  Sharpe,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  John 
Howard.  His  Sermonson the  Heartbecame popular, 
and  their  fame  enlarged  the  number  of  the  author's 
friendships  in  the  religious  circles  of  the  metro- 
polis. Among  the  kindest  of  his  female  cousins 
was  Lady  Strange,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
engrarer,  a  very  Uyely  and  dever  woman,  retain- 
ing  even  in  advanced  life  all  the  warmth  of  early 
national  feeling.  When  the  Doctor,  a  stranger, 
made  his  formal  and  distant  obeisances  to  this  vi- 
vacious lady,  he  relates—'*  The  good  old  lady  ran 
up  to  me  with  the  vivacity  of  fifteen,  and  took  me 
in  her  arms,  giving  me  a  most  affectionate  em- 
brace." Her  friendship  for  him  and  his  family  con- 
tinued undiminished  to  the  close  of  her  life.  She 
was  one  of  those  good  women  whose  heads  and 
hearts  are  continually  occupied  with  plans  for  serv- 
ing their  friends,  and  promoting  their  permanent 
interests ;  and  she  had  considerable  influence.  She 
suggested  that  the  Doctor  should  leave  the  Secession 
Church,  and  look  for  promotion  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  this  idea  he  rejected,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done  that  of  entering  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  where  the  interest  of  his  friends  might 
have  been  of  service  to  him.  Yet  no  one  surely  had 
ever  greater  temptation.  He  had  now  been  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years  vegetating  in  Forfar  on  the  same 
annual  pittance  originally  allowed  to  him.  Here 
stiU  his  greatest  solace  beyond  his  own  house  was 
the  society  and  steady  friendship  of  Mr.  Dempster, 
who  was  ever  his  best  and  kindest  friend.  *^  Many 
a  happy  day,"  he  writes,  "  have  I  spent  under 
the  roof  of  this  benevolent  man.  We  walked  to- 
gether ;  we  rode  together ;  we  fished  together ;  we 
took  an  occasional  excursion  to  examine  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  the  adjacent  district.  If  the 
weather  was  bad,  we  found  intellectual  employ- 
ment In  the  library,  often  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  our  vernacular  words  in  the  continental  lan- 
guages." 

The  Doctor  had  not  yet  projected  his  great  work, 
the  Dictionaiy ;  tlie  first  idea  of  which  arose  acci- 
dentally from  tlie  conversation  of  one  of  the  many 
distinguished  persons  whom  he  met  at  Mr.  Demp- 
ster's residence ;  Dunnichen  being  long  the  frequent 
rendezvous  of  not  merely  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Scotland,  but  of  those  learned  foreigners  who  from 
time  to  time  visited  the  country.  This  was  the  learn- 
ed Grim  Thorkelin,  Professor  of  Antiquities  in  Co- 
penhagen. Up  to  this  period.  Dr.  Jamieson  had  held 
the  oonmion  opinion,  that  the  Scotch  is  no  language, 
but  merely  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  English,  or  at 
leastof  tlie  Anglo-Saxon.  The  learned  Danish  Profes- 
sor first  undeceived  him,  though  full  conviction  came 
tardily ;  and  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  there  are 
many  words  in  our  national  tongue  which  had  never 
passed  through  the  channel  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
or  been  spoken  in  England.  Before  leaving  Dun- 
nichen, Thorkelin  requested  the  Doctor  to  note 
down  for  him  all  the  singular  words  used  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  no  matter  how  vulgar  he  might 
himself  consider  them ;  and  to  give  the  received 
meaning  of  each.  Jamieson  laughed  at  the  request, 
saying,  **  What  would  you  do.  Sir,  with  our  vulgar 
words ;  they  are  merely  corruptions  of  Englisli  ?" 
Thorkelin,  who  spoke  Englisli  fluently,  replied  with 


considerable  warmth,  '*  If  that  fanUui^  Johnson, 
had  said  so,  I  would  have  forgiven  Atm,  because  of 
his  ignorance  or  prejudice  ;  but  I  cannot  make  the 
same  excuse  for  you,  when  you  speak  in  this  con- 
temptuous manner  of  the  language  of  your  country, 
which  is,  in  fact,  more  ancient  than  the  English. 
I  have  now  spent  four  months  in  Angus  and 
Sutherland,  and  I  have  met  with  between  three 
and  four  hundred  words  purely  Grothic,  that  wei-e 
never  used  in  Anglo-Saxon.  You  will  admit  that 
I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Gothic.  I  am 
a  Goth ;  a  native  of  Iceland,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  an  unmixed  race,  who  speak  the  same 
language  which  their  ancestors  brought  from  Nor- 
way a  thousand  years  ago.  All  or  most  of  these 
words  which  I  have  noted  down,  are  familiar  to  me 
in  my  native  island.  If  you  do  not  find  out  the 
sense  of  some  of  the  terms  which  strike  you  as 
singular,  send  them  to  me ;  and  I  am  pretty  cer- 
tain I  shall  be  able  to  explain  them  to  you." 
Jamieson,  to  oblige  the  learned  stranger,  forthwith 
purchased  a  two-penny  paper  book,  and  began  to 
write  down  all  the  remarkable  or  uncouth  words 
of  the  district.  From  such  small  beginnings,  made 
more  than  twenty  years  before  any  part  of  the 
work  was  published,  arose  his  four  large  quarto 
volumes,  and  that  revolution  in  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Scottish  language,  and  theory  of  its 
origin,  which  he  has  maintained  in  the  learned 
Dissertations  which  accompany  the  Dictionary.  It 
would  not  now  be  easy,  we  apprehend,  to  explain  the 
difficulties,  discouragements,  and  privations  under 
which  that  great  undertaking  was  prosecuted  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  The  author  had  now  a  large 
family  to  maintain  and  to  educate ;  and  he  was  even 
embarrassed  with  debts  inevitably  incurred  ;  while 
the  prospect  of  remuneration  for  his  labours  was 
disttmt  and  uncertain.  How  he  and  Mrs.  Jamieson 
struggled  through  their  accumulating  difficulties, 
might  probably  have  puzzled  themselves  on  look- 
ing back  to  explain ;  but  he  was  strong  in  faith, 
and  also  active  in  endeavour. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Adam  Gib,  Dr.  Jamieson 
had  received  a  Call  from  the  Seceder  congregation 
of  Nicolson  Street,  Edinburgh,  to  be  their  minister. 
But  the  Synod  again  opposed  both  the  wishes  of 
the  congr^^tion,  and  Dr.  Jamieson's  interests  and 
obvious  advantage,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when 
his  removal  to  the  capital  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  his  literary  projects,  and  to  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  his  elder  sons.  He  very  na- 
turally looks  back,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness, 
upon  this  second  frustration  of  his  reasonable  hopes 
by  the  same  body;  but,  as  before,  he  quietly  sub- 
mitted. A  few  more  years  elapsed,  and  the  person 
(a  Mr.  Banks)  who  had  been  ordained  to  Mr. 
Gib's  church,  went  to  America ;  when  the  Doctor 
was  once  more  unanimously  called ;  and  the  Synod 
could  no  longer,  in  oominon  decency,  oppose  his 
translation.  The  change  from  Forfar  to  Edinburgh 
was,  in  every  view,  a  happy  and  fortunate  event. 
His  stipend,  which  in  Forfar  had  been  £60  per 
annum,  was  probably  at  once  quadrupled:  he 
was  among  friends,  and  in  literary  society,  and  had 
every  advantage  for  prosecuting  his  philological 
and  etymological  i-esearches.    Shortly  after  this  he 
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learnt  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boucher,  ricar  of  Epsom, 
was  engaged  m  a  work  of  solnewhat  similar  char* 
acter,  and  mutual  friends  advised  that  the  one 
should  huj  the  other  off,  and  obtain  his  accumu- 
lated materials,  for  the  use  of  his  own  work. 
Jamieson  liked  neithier  the  idea  bf  compromise  nor 
of  co-operation ;  and  a  debt  of  national  gratitude 
is  owing  to  him,  for  having  lasted  overtures  which 
would  have  degraded  the  language  of  Scotland  to 
the  level  of  the  barbarous  provincial  dialects  of 
England :  for  in  this  light  Mr.  Boucher  considered 
the  Scoltish  language,  and  woUld  have  so  treated 
it  in  his  projected  Glossary.  Yet  any  reward  for 
his  labours,  however  intide^uate,  must,  at  that 
period,  have  been  an  important  consideration  with 
the  Doctor;  and  he,  at  one  time,  tild  offered  to 
give  up  his  treasures  for  £250.  The  friend  of  the 
vicar  of  Epsom,  the  late  Bishop  Gleig  of  Stirling, 
had,  however,  too  much  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
Jamieson's  labours,  and  too  much  (Conscience  to 
permit  this  sacrifice  to  be  made :  so  the  negotiation 
was  ultimately  and  fortunately  broken  off;  and 
the  death  of  Mr.  Boucher,  before  the  publication  of 
his  work,  put  an  end  to  the  affair,  and  left  the  field 
open  to  our  National  Le:iticographer.  It  is  not  as 
merely  patrioHb  noHifes  of  Scotland  that  we  re- 
gard this  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  but  as  the 
friends  of  sound  literature ;  and  as  prizing  yet 
more  highly  than  the  learning  displayed,  that  fund 
of  innocent  and  delightful  entertainment  and  iii- 
struction,  spread  before  us  in  the  pages  of  the 
Scottish  Dictionary, — ^those  imperishable  recotds 
of  our  history,  our  literature,  and  our  usages,  wliich 
may  enable  all  ftiture  generations  of  our  country- 
men and  their  off-sets  in  every  distant  land,  tb 
think  and  foel  as  ancient  Scots ;  and  which  will 
keep  open  for  them  the  treasures  of  their  fathers 
— ^the  pages  of  their  Bums  and  Scott ;  aiid  of  those 
other  works  which,  but  for  this  master-key,  would 
soon  become  sealed  books. 

The  people  of  Scotland  certainly  never  took  so 
great  an  interest  in  any  work  that  had  appeared 
in  theit  country  as  in  the  Dictionary.  It  was  every 
one's  concern :  and  after  the  first  two  volumes  had 
appeared,  and  set  so  many  thousand  minds  at  work, 
to  add  to,  or  endeavour  to  lender  more  perfect^  this 
national  monument,  thie  learned  author,  from  the 
palace  and  the  castle  to  the  cottage,  found  devoted, 
and  often  able  auxiliaries,  in  completing  his  great 
design.  Among  the  Scottish  nobility  who  Assisted 
him  we  find  Henry  duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  made 
his  factors  ih  the  south  Collect  words ;  Alexander 
duke  of  Gordon ;  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Minto ; 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Haddington ;  Sir  Robert 
Listott,  who,  when  he  was  a  youth,  holding  the 
plough,  had  acquired  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  his  mother  tongue ;  and  a  long  list  of  the 
gentry  of  the  country.  But  this  is  neither  so  re- 
markable nor  so  interesting  as  another  desfeription 
of  his  auxiliaries.  He  mentions  a  commbn  soldier 
in  a  Scottish  militia  regiment,  then  stationed  in 
Ireland,  who  sent  him  a  list  of  words,  in  a  letter  dis- 
playing great  talent.  While  at  Minto  House,  in  Te- 
viotdale,  and  other  places  in  the  south,  at  which  he 
frequently  visited,  the  shepherds  of  the  district  were 
wont  to  wait  upon  him  with  toords.    The  Ettrick 


Shepherd  is  one  of  his  ordinary  authorities  in  bis 
explanations.  Be  had  been  intimate  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  frotn  about  the  time  that  the  lat- 
ter was  called  to  the  bar;  and  Scott  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  his  work,  and  by  his  con- 
tributions and  advice,  repaid  the  useful  service 
which  Jamieson  had  rehdered  him  '^hile  compil- 
ing the  Border  Minstrels^,  To  that  work,  besides 
criticism  and  antiquarian  lore,  Jamiesoil  contri- 
buted the  ddriteh  ballad  of  the  Water  Kelpie,  writ- 
ten in  a  pure  old  dialect.  Those  who  could  not 
assist  him  with  w&rds,  yet  circulated  his  prospectuses, 
and  procured  subscribers  to  the  work.  Through 
the  interest  and  exertions  of  Lord  Glenbervle,  the 
duty  on  tlie  paper  for  printing  the  Dictionary 
was  remitted,  ih  virtue  of  a  provision,  entitling 
the  |)tlblishers  of  works  on  ]}^ortheni  Literature  to 
a  drawback  on  the  paper  used.  Among  his  fnehds 
of  a  later  period,  hone  were  more  zealous  than  the 
late  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  through  whose  Inter- 
est or  recommendation  he  was  aftetWards  chosen 
one  of  the  ten  Associates  of  the  Royal  Literary  So- 
ciety, instituted  by  Gteotge  the  IV.  Each  Associate 
was  entitled  to  a  pension  of  one  hundred  guiiieas. 
The  Society,  who  numbered  among  its  inembcrs, 
Coleridge  and  D'lsraeli,  fell  with  Georg;e  tV.,  wliich 
occasioned  no  little  disappointmeht  and  hard- 
ship to  some  of  the  Associates.  The  fact  is  unim- 
portaht  to  Jami&son,  save  as  it  brings  to  light  a 
cit-cumstance  rare  and  highly  honourable  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.  Dr.  Jamieson  had,  by  this 
time,  from  advancing  age  and  indifierent  health, 
resigned  his  charge  bf  the  Nicolson  Street  congre- 
gatioh  ;  and  his  retiring  dllowance  was  only  £150. 
The  tecent  death  of  two  of  his  sons  in  India  had 
dried  up  another  plenteous  and  grateful  source  of 
income,  and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  he 
felt  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  royal  bounty, 
which  had  been  imagined  by  all  the  Associates, 
from  the  terms  of  the  grant,  to  be  given  for  life.  In 
these  circumstances  he  entered  Into  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  who,  unable  to 
effect  any  change  in  the  councils  of  Ring  William 
regarding  the  pensions,  generously  and  delicately 
offered  to  continue  the  Doctor's  allowance  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  and  at  once  sent  an  order  on  the  house 
of  Sir  William  Forbes  for  the  first  half-year's  pay- 
ment. This  munificence  in  a  stranger  to  one  hav- 
ing no  claim  upon  him,  save  as  a  man  of  letters 
imagined  to  be  placed  in  difficulties  ih  his  old  age 
by  a  caprice  or  an  accident,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  Doctor's  mind;  though  the  offered 
bounty  was  declined,  but  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  gratitude.  In  his  letter  to  Earl  Spencer, 
he  says,  "  It  was  certainly  more  gratifying  to  my 
feeling^  to  receive  a  token  of  royal  munificence 
than  it  would  have  been  to  become  a  debtor  to  the 
same  extent  even  to  my  own  reUstiom;  yet  I  am 
bound  to  mention,  that  t  have  two  sons,  one  an 
advocate  at  the  Scottish  Bar,  in  high  practice,  the 
other  a  banker  in  Havre,  who  are  both  able,  and 
willing,  to  help  me."  And  the  munificence  of  the 
earl  was  respectfully  declined.  The  correspondence 
about  this  affair  must  have  left  warm  feelings  of 
mutual  respect  and  satisfaction  in  the  minds  of 
both  these  excellent  men ;  indeed,  so  much  was 
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this  the  case,  that  Earl  Spencer  left  hun^  by  will, 
a  legacy  of  £100  per  annum,  as  a  mark  of  his 
esteem  and  respect.  In  1833  this  pension  was 
in  Dr.  Jamieson's  case  restored  through  some  secret 
court  influence ;  Earl  Grey,  then  Premier,  him- 
self announcing  that  he  had  been  placed  on  his 
Majesiy^B  Ciril  List  for  a  pension  to  the  amount  of 
that  which  he  had  lost  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  Greotgfe  the  IT. 

The  remainder  of  his  usefhl  and  laborious  life 
was  spent  in  ease  and  tranquillity;  and  indeed 
though  a  large  sharer  ih  the  common  calamities 
which  visit  humanity,  his  share  of  the  blessings 
and  enjoyments  of  liib  i^as  alsb  great,  lie  had, 
howerer,  the  aiHiciion  of  seeing  the  greater  part  of 
his  numerous  family  descend  to  the  grave  before 
hun ;  some  in  infkncy  and  childhood,  but  others  In 
the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness.  Of  five  sons  that 
reached  manhood,  only  oile  survived  him.  Three 
of  his  sons  died  in  India ;  two  were  distinguished 
in  the  medical  profession.  A  third  was  in  the 
military  service.  His  second  son,  Mr.  Robert 
Jameson  an  eminent  member  of  the  Scottish  bar, 
long  in  lucrative  practice,  and  entitled  to  look 
forward  to  the  very  highest  honours  of  his  pitxfes- 
sion,  died  some  years  before  Ms  venerable  parent. 
His  surviving  family  consists  of  Mr.  Farquhar 
Jameson,  now  a  banker  in  Paris;  Mrs,  Mackenzie, 
the  wife  of  Captain  Mackenzie  of  the  2lst  regi- 
ment, and  several  grandchildren. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Dr.  Jameson  had 
been  liable  to  bilious  attacks,  for  which  he  was 
recommended  to  try  the  waters  of  different  noted 
Spas  in  Scotland.  From  sach  statiohs  as  Pit- 
caithley,  the  Moffat  Wells^  or  Inverleithen,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  rounds  of  visits  to 
those  families  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and 
gentry  who  had  been  among  his  earlier  fdends. 
The  banks  of  the  Tw«ed  between  Peebles  and 
Berwick  had  ever  been  to  hint  a  more  favou- 
rite and  familiar  hannt  than  ev«il  the  banks 
of  his  nfttive  Clyde ;  and  many  of  the  hap- 
piest days  of  his  latter  summets  were  spent 
amidst  the  lovely  seeiies  of  ^  Tweedside,"  and 
among  the  friends  and  relatives  which  he  possessed 
in  that  classic  district.  He  had  always  been  fond 
of  fishing  as  an  amusement ;  ahd  ih  the  Tweed, 
and  Its  tributary  stream,  he  socially  pursued  the 
"gentle  craft,"  almost  to  the  dose  of  life.  Of  the 
houses  which  he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  on  Tweedside,  hone  seems  to  have  left  a 
more  indelible  impression  on  his  memory  than 
Ashestiel,  the  happy  intermediate  residence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whotn  Dr.  Jamieson  had  first  visited 
in  his  little  cottage  at  Lasswade,  and, — ^the  last 
of  many  times,  in  the  lordly  halls  of  Abbotsford, 
only  a  very  short  while  before  Scott  went  abroad, 
never  again  to  return — himself.  Dr.  Jamieson  and 
his  family  were  living,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  at 
a  cottage  which  they  had  taken  as  a  summer  re- 
sidence in  the  vicinity  of  Melrose.  They  had  de- 
clined Sir  Walter's  repeated  invitations,  justly 
indignant  at  those  inconsiderate  or  impudent 
strangers  from  all  quarters  who  daily  made  in- 
roads on  his  quiet  and  leisure,  and  resolved  that 
they  should  not  add  to  his  annoyance.     In  his 


autobiography.  Dr.  Jamieson  relates  various  anec- 
doteit  of  his  intercourse  with  Scott  during  their  forty 
years'  intimacy : — "  One  day,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
in  September,  he  and  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Lockhart 
and  Miss  Scott,  called  for  us,  tirging  that  we  should 
fix  a  day  f<H-  dining  with  him  enfamiUU,  Both 
Mrs.  Jamieson  and  I  tried  to  decline  making  any 
engagement }  but  Sir  Walter,  saying  that  he  had 
come  for  tliis  very  purpose,  added,  if  t  could  not 
fix  a  day,  lie  would,  and  that  ids  landau  would  be 
at  our  door  at  a  particular  hour.  Observing  still 
some  demur  on  our  pari,  h^  said  that  he  hoped  we 
woilld  not  object  to  this  plan,  as  it  wad  not  in  the 
sHghtest  degree  inconvenient  for  him;  for  that  he 
had  abundance  of  servants,  and  horses  that  had 
nothing  to  do.  We  saw  that  we  could  not,  without 
hurting  his  feelings,  make  any  further  hesitation. 
On  the  day  agreed,  we  went  to  Abbotsford.  He 
paid  us  every  possible  attention;  but  I  saw  he  was 
much  broken  up ;  and  although  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  excite  his  spirits,  the  exertion  seemed  the 

last  gUam  of  the  setting  fsim When  we 

were  on  our  way  home,  I  said  to  my  wife,  *  I  will 
never  see  Sir  Walter  again.' " 

And  he  never  did.  The  last  verses^  probably, 
that  Dr.  Jamieson  ever  composed  were  a  tribute 
which  he  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  old  and 
illustrious  friend^  Scott. 

One  of  the  most  important  public  affairs  in  which 
Dr.  Jamieson  was  ever  engaged^  was  bringing 
about  the.  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Seces- 
sion, the  Burghers  and  Anti-buighers.  Those  only 
who  understand  the  history  of  these  great  divisions 
of  the  Seceders,  and  their  mutual  jealousies  and 
dissensions,  can  appreciate  th^  difficulty  and  the 
value  of  the  service  of  again  uniting  them,  and  the 
delicacy,  sagacity,  and  tact  which  it  required.  To 
this  healing  measure^  which  he  had  deeply  at  heart. 
Dr.  Jamieson  was  greatly  insfcnunentid. 

Though  the  Doctor  had  long  and  frequently 
complained  of  bilious  and  nervous  attacks,  he 
seems,  considering  his  laborious  and  often  ha- 
rassing life,  to  have  enjc^ed  up  to  a  great  age  a 
tolerable  measote  of  health.  His  ^  BeeolUctwns" 
to  which  he  appears  to  have  added  fh>m  time  to  time 
as  memory  restored  the  more  interesting  events 
and  reminiscences  of  his  earlier  years,  seem  to 
have  terminated  abruptly  in  1836.  Hd  died  in  his 
house  in  Geoi^ge's  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th 
July,  1888 ;  universally  regrettec^  esteemed  and 
beloved,  not  more  for  his  leaniing,  piety,  and  social 
qualities,  than  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  en- 
deared links  which  connect  Scottish  Society  with 
the  Past. 

Besides  the  different  books  which  Dr.  Jamieson 
edited,  such  as  Barbour's  Bruce,  and  Blind  Harry's 
Wallace,  in  two  volumes  quarto ;  Slezer's  Theat- 
rum  ScoiicBy  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  and  otlier 
works ;  among  the  more  important  of  his  multi- 
farious original  writings  are  the  following : — 

Socinianiam  Unmasked,  •  .  1786. 

The  Sorrows  of  Slavery.    A  poem.   London,  1789. 

Sermons  on  the  Heart,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1790. 

Congal  and  Fenella.    A  metrical  tale,  in  two 
parts,       ....  London,  1791. 
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Reply  to  Dr.  Priestley^  2  vob^      •        •  1795. 

Eternity.    A  poem,  .         •  .  1798. 

Remarks  on  Rowland  Hill's  Journal,  1799. 

The  Use  of  Sacred  History,  2  vols.  Svo,  1802. 

An  Important  Trial  in  the  Court  of  Con- 
science,  12mo,         ....  1806. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language,  2  vols.  4to.       .       Edinhurgh,  1808. 

Ahridgment  of  Dictionary,  8yo.,  .  1818. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient  Cul- 
dees  of  lona,         .  .         Edinburgh,  1811. 

Hermes  Scythicus,  or  the  Radical  Affinities 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Langaiges  to  the 
Gothic,  8vo,  IWiiiliiiigh,  1814. 

Supplement  to  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language,  2  yols.  4t0y  SHUhbIi,  l^^* 


Historical  Account  of  the  Royal  Palaces  of 
Scotland,      .         .         .        Edinburgh. 


Dr.  Jamieson  had  received,  at  different  periods, 
literary  honours.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  and  long  acted  as  one  of  its 
secretaries.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Phy- 
sical Society  of  Edinburgh ;  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Boston ;  and  of  the  Copenhagtm 
Society  of  Northern  Literature ;  and  he  was  a 
Royal  Associate,  of  the  iirst  class,  of  the  Literaiy 
Society  instituted  by  (xeoige  IV.,  while  it  existed. 
At  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  career  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  with  a 
regular  diploma  from  the  CoU^^e  of  New  Jersey, 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 


LINES 
On  the  Death  of  Wiluam  Henrt  Habrison,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Br  AN  American. 


The  western  firmament  is  spread 

With  festooiiB  of  a  mighty  woe ; 
Upon  each  Alleghany's  head, 

Each  forest,  and  eaoh  vale  below. 
And  o'er  each  rolling  inland  sea, 
Is  heard  a  nation's  wail  for  thee, 

Thoa  Rnler  of  a  day. 
Hear  I  chanted  by  the  breezes  wild, 
The  requiem  of  freedom's  child ; 
Where  circling  the  northern  pole, 
The  hurricanes  of  winter  roll. 

Cold's  revelry  and  sway. 
Hear !  wafted  on  the  prairie's  breath. 
The  tidings  of  the  patriot's  death, 

A  dirge  by  nature  sung ; 
But  echoing  still  the  anthem  high. 
That  burst  to  freedom,  when  the  cry 

Of  independence  rung. 
For  when  that  HeaTcn-bom  spirit  gaye 
Her  charter  from  the  ocean  wave. 

Of  Atalanta's  throne. 
And  bade  America  awake, 
(In  accents  that  made  empires  quake,) 

And  arm'd  a  Washington ; 
The  very  triumph  that  she  gave, 
Roll'd  o'er  the  ashes  of  the  brave, 

And  sadd'ned  victory's  swell, — 
And  though  no  mighty  battle's  breath 
Burst  around  thy  bed  of  death. 

And  bore  afar  thy  knell ; 
Thou  honoured  brother  of  the  free, 
A  nation's  tears  are  shed  for  thee ! 

Ye  potentates  of  Europe,  yon 
Of  old  hereditary  sway, 


Who  battle  holiest  truth— if  new, 

And  not  the  fiuth  of  grandsires — say, 
If  all  the  pageants  that  have  shown 
The  picture  of  an  empty  throne  ; 
Or  all  the  hired  peals  that  ring 
Around  the  coffin  of  a  king  ; 
Or  all  the  meroenary  gloom 
Of  mourners  at  a  despot's  tomb ; 
Can  equal  that  spontaneous  tear ! 
Wept  o'er  a  worth  to  frreedom  dear, 

As  sunlight  to  the  gem  ; 
A  worth  that  shed  a  holier  glow, 
Around  the  patriot  hero's  brow 

Than  empire's  diadem. 
No  !  though  the  willows,  weeping  bend, 

O'er  St.  Helena's  empty  tomb, 
And  monarchs  dead,  a  glory  lend 

To  Russia's  ftt>zen  womb. 
Though  sepulchres  embannered  vie 
With  columns  trophied  to  the  sky. 
And  pyramids  of  marble  dare 
To  shoot  beyond  the  tides  of  air, 

To  Heaven's  empyreal  blue  ; 
Though  proudest  minsters  o'er  your  shrines, 
Are  deck'd  frt>m  farthest  India's  mines. 

In  fretted  gold  for  you ; 
For  him  a  nobler  trophy  springs, 
(Than  decks  a  dateless  line  of  kings, 

Which  time  can  never  dim  ; 
Till  skies  wrapt  up  in  doom  shall  be, 
Deep  in  the  hearts  of  millions  free, 

Behold  the  shrine  of  Aim  / 
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Although  Mr.  Campbell  may  not,  in  this  new 
work,  have  added  much  to  his  high  literary  repu- 
tation, he  has  contributed  to  Englisli  libraries  by 
far  the  best  book  which  has  yet  appeared,  upon 
the  fertile  subject  of  that  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
who  was,  besides,  one  of  the  master-spirits— one  of 
the  potent  influences  of  a  memorable  period  in  the 
history  of  literature  and  of  European  civilisation. 
The  memoir  is  unique  of  its  kind.    It  is  written — 
much  of  it — in  the  happiest  vein  of  slip-shod ;  but 
with  justness  and  often  felicity  of  thought,  easy 
mother- wit,  and,  above  all,  genial  good-nature,  and 
marked  superiority  to  cant  and  pedantry.    It  is,  we 
believe,  an  axiom  among  critics,  that  none  but  a 
poet  should  write  the  life  of  a  poet ;  and  if  this  may 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  homelier  saying,  ^'  Set 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  it  is  fit  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, himself  a  great  poet,  should  assume  the  privi- 
lege of  talking  of  Petrarch,  as  if  he  were  some- 
thuig  other  than  "  Laura's  Lover  ;"  and  though 
still  a  mere  erring  man,  yet  something  better  than 
that  disembodied,  dosy  abstraction  of  poesy  and  ro- 
mance, which  he  has  generally  been  considered  by 
his  sentimental  admirers. 

Accident  devolved  on  Campbell  the  duty  of  com- 
posing this  life.  He  had  undertaken  to  edit  a  me- 
moir of  Petrarch,  written  by  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
but  found  it  i^orthless ;  and  having  bestowed  some 
pains  and  time  in  preparing  himself  for  his  editorial 
duties,  on  finding  editorship  a  hopelessundertaking, 
he  assumed  tlie  more  congenial  office  of  the  poet's 
biographer.  Thb  office  he  has  accomplished,  not 
like  a  kiln-dried  pedant  or  raker  among  dry  bones, 
but  yet  scholarly  and  wisely ;  and  with  as  much 
genuine  learning,  without  its  repulsive  seeming,  as 
the  reading  public  are  disposed  to  tolerate  in  a  po- 
pular work.  For,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  Lives  of  Poets  are  no  longer  composed  for  the 
cell  or  the  closet,  but  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
working-day  world.  The  present  work,  therefore, 
is  no  tissue  of  dissertation  on  small  points,  with  a 
wondrous  parade  of  learning  and  authorities.  It 
is  a  resuscitation  of  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
his  own  time,  by  a  congenial  spirit ;  belonging  to  a 
much  higher  age.  Mr.  Campbell  here,  as  in  his 
life  of  Shakspeare,  displays  edifying  indifference 
to  many  of  those  small  controversies  and  trivial 
points  which  hold  inferior  authors  in  bondage; 
while,at  the  same  time,  with  penetrating  judgment 
and  an  adroit  and  master-hand,  he  seizes  those  lead- 
ing circumstances  whichboreon the  mindof  his  hero, 
and  which  werefromthat  vivid  mind  reflected  on  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  has  neither  attempted 
origmal  discovery,  where  discovery  was  next  to 
impossible  to  an  English,  or  even  to  an  Italian 
^"Titer ;  nor  has  he  sought  to  give  new  aspects 
to  the  facts  concerning  Petrarch,  which  are  already 
familiar  to  all  readers.  Taking  up  the  narrative 
of  De  Sade,  but  neglecting  no  other  source  of  infor- 
mation, he  has  told  the  old  story  in  his  o\m  free- 
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-and-easy  style,  and  put  the  veiy  original  gloss  of 
common  sense  upon  various  matters  long  held  in 
dispute.    In  this  process  he  'has  unavoidably  strip- 
ped Petrarch  of  much  of  the  tinsel  and  bucki-am 
with  which  the  sickly  imaginative  have  fancied 
it  necessary  to  invest  the  image  of  a  poet ;  lest, 
we  presume,  the  world  should  not  recognise  him 
if  presented  in  the  common  attitudes  of  humanity. 
He  has  not  veiled  the  weakness  and  faults  of  Pe- 
trarch; if  faults  be  not  too  strong  a  term  for  the 
imperfections  of  a  man  who,  in  a  dark  and  servile 
age,  was  a  priest  as  well  as  a  poet,  when  the  latter 
was  too  often  either  a  vagrant  troubadour  or  a  pa- 
rasite in  the  dwellings  of  the  great.    But  generous 
justice  is  done  to  his  virtues  and  finer  qualities ; 
to  his  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  letters,  his  love  of 
an  independent  life,  and  his  fidelity  in  friendship. 
Boccaccio  is,  however,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a 
much  greater  favourite  with  Mr.  Campbell  than 
his  proper  hero ;  and  the  chapter  which  gives  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  that  celebrated  person  is 
one  of  the  most  genial  portions  of  the  volumes.   It 
is,  however,  neither  stilted  nor  at  all  strait-laced. 
Mr.  Campbell  appears  to  consider  Boccaccio's  re- 
gret, in  old  age,  at  the  laxity  of  his  early  writings, 
about  as  unreasonable  as  Cowper's  shame  for  hav- 
ing written  John  Gilpin. 

For  a  work  of  any  compass,  the  personal  history 
of  Petrarch  aflbrded  slender  materials  :  and  such 
episodes  as  the  life  of  his  friend  Boccaccio;  bird's- 
eye  views  of  the  state  of  Italy  when  Petrarch  was 
bom  to  it;  sketches  of  the  papal  court,  and  other 
extraneous  though  not  irrelevant  matters,  form  its 
most  original  and  not  least  valuable  portion.  The 
great  families  of  Visconti  and  Colonna  were  Pe- 
trarch's patrons  ;  and  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  intestine  conflicts  which  were  then  the  scouige 
of  Italy  ;  the  Tribune  Rienzi  was  his  friend.  All 
this  affords  scope  to  the  pen  of  his  biographer.  A 
visit  to  Venice  naturally  introduces  Andrea  Dan- 
dolo,  and  a  journey  to  Naples  the  tragic  story  of 
Joan  of  Sicily,  whose  grand-father,  King  Robert  of 
Naples,  was  the  munificent  patron  of  the  poet,  and 
decreed  to  him  the  laurel  crown. 

The  period  during  which  Petrarch  flourished, 
was  fruitful  in  remarkable  men,  and  momentous 
events ;  and  Mr.  Campbell  has  done  wisely  in  mak- 
ing his  work  one  which  might,  with  propriety,  be 
named,  Petrarchy  his  Titnes  and  Contemporaries.  It 
is  all  this ;  and  in  so  far  differs  from  any  former 
memoir,  as  well  as  in  the  grasp  of  mind,  the  graceful 
talents  and  varied  acquirements  of  the  author. 

The  great  event  of  Petrarch's  life  to  those  who 
number  as  two  to  one  among  the  admirers  of  his 
poetry — ^the  ladies — is  his  exalted  passion  for  . 
Laura.  Mr.  Campbell  is  neither  among  the  incre- 
dulous, who,  like  Petrarch's  friend,  James  Colon- 
na bishop  of  Lombes,  treat  this  passion  as  a  piece 
of  extravagant  affectation,  a  poetical  fantasy— or, 
in  plain  terms,  sheer  humbug — if  so  profane  a  term 
may  ever  be  used  in  relation  to  poet  or  poetess, 
dolorously  singing  one  thing,  and  saying  and  think- 
ing quite  the  reverse  ;  nor  yet  is  our  slirewd  author 
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of  the  number  who  are  full  and  unquestioning  be- 
lievers in  what  Byron  calls  the  ^^  well-sung  woes  of 
Laura's  lover."  He  imagines  that  Petrarch  may 
have  imbibed  a  sudden  and  violent  passion  for  Laura, 
when  he  first  saw  her  at  church,  in  that  ever-famous 
green  silk  gown  embroidered  with  violets.  We 
should,  by  the  way,  have  some  doubts  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  Romeo*s  sudden  love,  if  he  had  minutely 
^escribed  to  Mercutio  Juliet's  ball-dress.  But  Mr. 
Campbell  also  knows  **  that  men  have  died  from 
time  to  time,  and  worms  have  ate  them" — ^but  rarely 
died  for  love.  He  knows  that  Laura's  lover  lived  on 
in  tolerable  comfort  for  many  years ;  making  no 
doubt "  woful  ballads  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow" — 
but  that  he  also  cultivated  letters,  travelled,  to  di- 
vert his  passion,  but  also  to  amuse  himself;  made 
court  to  the  great ;  wrote  as  many  articles  on 
important  public  affairs  as  if  he  had  been  editor 
of  an  Avignon  Times — and  ate,  drank,  and  was, 
in  his  own  way,  merry.  Nay,  though  a  priest, 
and  a  bold  denouncer  of  the  vices  of  ecclesiastics — 
a  liberty  permitted  in  an  age  when  the  clergy 
did  not  yet  need  to  care  much  for  what  was  said 
of  their  bad  lives— Laura's  lover  had,  for  a  series 
of  years,  at  least  one  mistress  ;  and  two  children 
were  bom  to  him  by  her,  at  distant  intervals; 
which,  upon  the  whole,  seems  to  lessen  the  sum 
of  the  poet's  sorrow  and  despair  to  a  somewhat 
endurable  compass.  That  Petrarch,  young,  ima- 
ginative, and  susceptible,  was  suddenly  smitten  with 
the  beauty  in  the  green  silk  gown — an  accident 
not  so  likely,  to  this  particular  poet,  had  she  ap- 
peared in  green  linsey-woolsey — ^must  have  been 
true ;  but  as  to  deep,  enduring  passion,  the  love 
that  takes  possession  of  the  whole  being,  never  to 
depart,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is,  in 
our  apprehension,  as  much  sincerity,  and  more 
manliness  in  the  flame  of  Don  Quixote  for  the 
Divine  Dulcinea,  than  in  Petrarch's  superannuated 
passion  ;  and  a  close  resemblance  between  these 
famous  love-passages,  though  the  love  of  Petrarch 
continues  to  engross  sympathy  and  reverence,  while 
the  passion  of  the  gallant  knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance  is  viewed  with  that  overpowering  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  which  it  so  naturally  excites.  So, 
we  fear,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  the  passion 
which  has  immortalized  Petrarch  be  regarded.  The 
world's  heart  has  by  no  means  grown  callous  to 
"a  tale  of  true  love;"  but  it  now  requires  that  it 
shall  be  a  true  love — not  a  something  to  write  verses 
about.  It  could  still  stand  a  few  tender  youthful 
effusions  whether  genuine  in  their  inspiration  or 
simulated ;  but  sonnetteering,  kept  up  for  forty 
years,  and  till  grey  hairs  appeared !  Human  nature 
has  not  changed  in  its  tenderest  deepest  feelings ;  but 
the  world  could  no  longer  stand  this  kind  of  the 
fudge  poetical.  Petrarch's  patron,  friend,  and  con- 
temporary, James  Colonna,  though  at  a  distance 
from  Avignon,  must  have  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  poet,  the  nature  of  his 
romantic  attachment,  and  of  some  other  of  his 
innocent  affectations,  as  any  one  of  his  biographers ; 

and  he But  we  shall,  on  this  mopt  point,  quote 

tlie  Bishop's  words,  though  we  cannot  put  Mr. 
Campbell's  interpretation  upon  them;  confessing 
ourselves  among  the  "  stupid  readers" : — 


All  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Lombes  still  continued  at 
Rome ;  and,  f^om  time  to  time,  solicited  his  friend  Pe- 
trarch to  join  him.  "  Petrarch  would  have  gladly  joined 
him,"  says  De  Sade ;  "  but  he  was  detained  at  Avignon 
by  his  attachment  to  John  Colonna  and  his  love  of  Laura,  f 
a  whimsical  junction  of  detaining  causes,  in  which  the 
fascination  of  the  cardinal  may  easily  be  supposed  to 
have  been  weaker  than  that  of  Laura.  In  writing  to 
our  poet,  at  Avignon,  the  bishop  rallied  Petrarch  on  the 
imaginary  existence  of  the  object  of  his  passion.  Some 
stupid  readers  of  the  bishop's  letter,  in  subsequent  times, 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  there  was  a  literal  proof  in 
the  prelate's  jesting  epistle  of  our  poet's  passion  for 
Laura  being  a  phantom  and  a  fiction.  But,  possible  as 
it  may  be,  that  the  bishop  in  reality  suspected  him  to 
exaggerate  the  flame  of  his  devotion  for  the  two  great 
objects  of  his  idolatry,  Laura  and  St.  Augu8tine,he  writes, 
in  a  vein  of  pleasantry  that  need  not  be  taken  for  grave 
accusation.  **  You  are  befooling  us  all,"  says  the  pre- 
late, ^  my  dear  Petrarch ;  and  it  is  wonderftil  that  at  so 
tender  an  age  (Petrarch's  tender  age  was  at  this  time 
31)  you  can  deceive  the  world  with  so  much  art  and  suc- 
cess. And,  not  content  with*  deceiving  the  world,  yon 
would  fain  deceive  Heaven  itself,  You  make  a  sem- 
blance of  loving  St.  Augustine  and  his  works ;  but,  in 
your  heart,  you  love  the  poets  and  the  philosophers. 
Your  Laura  is  a  phantom  created  by  your  imagination 
for  the  exercise  of  your  poetry.  Your  verse,  your  love, 
your  sighs,  are  all  a  fiction;  or,  if  there  is  anything  real 
in  your  passion  it  is  not  for  the  Lady  Laura,  but  for  the 
laurel— lAat  w,  the  crown  of  poets.  I  have  been  your 
dupe  for  some  time,  and,  whilst  you  showed  a  strong 
desire  to  visit  Rome,  I  hoped  to  welcome  you  there.  But, 
my  eyes  are  now  opened  to  all  your  rogueries,  which 
nevertheless,  will  not  prevent  me  from  loving  yon." 

Petrarch,  in  his  answer  to  the  bishop,  8a3rs,  *  My 
father,  if  I  love  the  poets,  I  only  follow,  in  this  respect, 
the  example  of  St.  Augustine.  I  take  the  sainted  fkther 
himself  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  to  him. 
He  is  now  in  a  place  where  he  can  neither  deceive  nor 
be  deceived.  I  flatter  myself  that  he  pities  my  errors, 
especially  when  he  recalls  his  own."  St.  Augustine  had 
been  somewhat  profligate  in  his  younger  days. 

^  As  to  Laura,"  continues  the  poet,  ^  would  to  Heaven 
that  she  were  only  an  imaginary  personage,  and  my  pas- 
sion for  her  only  a  pastime !  Alas!  it  is  a  madness  which 
it  would  be  difiicult  and  painfull  to  feign  for  any  length 
of  time ;  and  what  an  extravagance  it  would  be  to  affect 
such  a  passion !  One  may  counterfeit  illness  by  action, 
by  voice,  and  by  manner,  but  no  one  in  health  can  give 
himself  the  true  air  and  complexion  of  disease.  How 
often  have  you  yourself  been  witness  of  my  paleness  and 
my  sufferings !  I  know  very  well  that  you  speak  only 
in  irony:  it  is  your  favourite  figure  of  speech,  but  I  hope 
that  time  will  cicatrise  these  wounds  of  my  spirit,  and 
that  Augustine,  whom  I  pretend  to  love,  will  famish  me 
with  a  defence  against  a  Laura  who  does  not  exist." 

We  question  if  the  Bishop  was  convinced.  Se- 
veral years  elapsed,  and  the  still  despairing  lover 
contemplated  another  course  of  travel,  to  allay  the 
pangs  of  unrequited  love.  Mr.  Campbell  gravely 
writes — ^and  such  passages  are  the  more  remark- 
able, as  exceptions  to  his  general  strain^ 

But,  before  he  could  wind  up  his  resolution  to  depart, 
the  state  of  his  mind  bordered  on  distraction.  One  day 
he  observed  a  country  girl  washing  the  veil  of  Laura ; 
a  sudden  trembling  seized  him — and,  though  the  heat  of 
the  weather  was  intense,  he  grew  cold  and  shivered.  For 
some  time  he  was  incapable  of  applying  to  study  or  busi- 
ness. His  soul,  he  said,  was  like  a  field  of  battle,  where 
his  passion  and  reason  held  continual  conflict.  In  his 
calmer  moments,  many  agreeable  motives  for  travelling 
suggested  themselves  to  his  mind. 

We  again  deglare  for  the  Don  as  the  truer  lover. 
Had  the  veil  been  merely  the  smock  or  frowsy  under- 
petticoat  of  the  Dulcinea,  the  unpoetical  garment 
would  have  made  no  change  in  his  knightly  adora- 
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iion^  though  it  might  have  shocked  his  delicacy. 
Who  will  say  as  much  for  Petrarch? 

But  is  there  one  of  our  readers  who  haply  knows 
Uttle  or  nothing  ahout  the  personal  history  of  this 
immortal  lover  of  whom  we  are  speaking?  Let  us 
tell,  in  few  words,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  notary 
of  Florence,  who,  during  the  conflicts  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  had  been  obliged  to  fly 
from  his  native  city,  when  fortune  proved  adverse 
to  his  party.  His  wife  accompanied  him;  and 
their  oldest  son,  Petrarch,  was  soon  afterwards 
bom  at  AreE2o,  an  ancient  city  of  Tuscany,  on 
the  20th  July,  1303.  After  skulking  for  several 
years  in  Italy,  subsequently  to  the  total  overthrow 
of  his  party,  the  father  of  Petrarch,  who  was  cri- 
minally accused  on  private  as  well  as  on  political 
grounds,  went  with  his  family  to  Avignon,  then 
the  seat  of  the  papal  court.  His  celebrated  son 
was  now  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  considerably  advanced  in  his  education.  He 
studied  for  law  at  the  University  of  Montpelier; 
but  he  had  already  imbibed  a  strong  taste  for 
classical  learning.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Bo- 
logna to  prosecute  the  study  of  law,  to  which  he 
discovered  so  great  an  aversion,  that  his  father 
reluctantly  gave  up  the  point.  He  shortly  aftei^ 
wards  lost  both  his  parents,  and  returned  from 
Bologna  to  Avignon  with  his  only  brother,  to  col- 
lect the  remains  of  their  father's  property.  Their 
patrimony  was  small ;  and  whatever  might  have 
been  their  secret  inclinations,  they  were  obliged, 
by  their  circumstances,  to  enter  the  Church.  Avig- 
non, the  seat  of  the  papal  court,  was  then  the  head- 
quarters of  church  preferment.  The  younger  bro- 
ther, distinguished  by  nothing  save  his  relation- 
ship to  the  poet,  after  leading  a  lax  life  for  some 
years,  died  a  monk.  Petrarch,  now  in  the  hey- 
day of  his  youth,  is  thus  gracefully  presented  to 
the  reader : — 

Petrarch  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  settled 
at  Avignon,  a  scene  of  licentioosness  and  profligacy.  The 
luxury  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  pomp  and  riches  of  the 
papal  court,  were  displayed  in  an  extravagant  profusion 
of  feasts  and  ceremonies,  which  attracted  to  Avignon 
women  of  all  ranks,  among  whom  intrigue  and  gallan- 
try were  generally  countenanced.    ..... 

From  his  own  confession,  Petrarch  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  vain  of  his  personal  appearance  during 
his  youth,  a  venial  foible,  from  which  neither  the  hand- 
some nor  the  homely,  nor  the  wise  nor  the  foolish,  are 
exempt.    ..... 

Petrarch,  when  young,  was  so  strikingly  handsome, 
that  he  was  frequently  pointed  at  and  admired  as  he 
passed  along,  for  his  features  were  manly,  well-formed, 
and  expressive,  and  his  carriage  was  graceful  and  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  sprightly  in  conversation,  and  his 
voice  was  uncommonly  musical.  His  complexion  was 
between  brown  and  fair,  and  his  eyes  were  bright  and 
animated.  His  countenance  was  a  faithful  index  of  his 
heart. 

He  endeavoured  to  temper  the  warmth  of  his  consti- 
tution by  the  regularity  of  his  living  and  the  plainness 
of  his  diet.  He  indulged  little  in  either  wine  or  sleep, 
and  fed  chiefly  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  his  early  days  he  was  nice  and  neat  in  his  dress, 
even  to  a  degree  of  affectation,  which,  in  later  life,  he 
ridiculed  when  writing  to  his  brother  Gherardo.  "  Do 
you  remember,"  he  says,  **  how  much  care  we  employed 
in  the  lure  of  dressing  our  persons ;  when  we  traversed 
the  streets,  with  what  attention  did  we  not  avoid  every 
bieath  of  wind  which  might  discompose  our  hair;  and 


with  what  caution  did  we  not  prevent  the  least  speck  of 
dirt  from  soiling  our  garments !" 

This  vanity,  however,  lasted  only  during  his  youthful 
days.  And  even  then  neither  attention  to  his  personal 
appearance,  nor  his  attachment  to  the  fair  sex,  nor  his 
attendance  upon  the  great,  could  induce  Petrarch  to  ne- 
glect his  own  mental  improvement,  for,  amidst  all  these 
occupations,  he  found  leisure  for  application;  and,  as  he 
had  no  longer  to  contend  with  the  absolute  commands  of 
a  father,  he  gave  up  the  law,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  pursuits  of 
literature. 

Being  now  his  own  master,  he  applied  himself  afresh 
to  the  reading  of  the  classics,  because  a  suspended  plea- 
sure increases  our  desire  to  return  to  it. 

He  loved  letters  and  studied  Cicero  and  Seneca; 
"  he  learned  from  Virgil  elegance  and  dignity  of 
versification;  but  he  had  still  greater  advantages 
from  the  perusal  of  Livy ;" — advantages  which 
young  men  may  still  enjoy  if  theyplease— «incethey 
were  teaching  him  to  think  the  men  of  his  own  age 
"  light  and  contemptible"  in  comparison  with  the 
old  Romans.  His  first  poetical  compositions  were 
written  in  Latin ;  but  it  is  as  an  Italian  poet,  and 
among  the  first  of  the  first,  that  Petrarch  is  illus- 
trious. At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Laura,  a  lady  of  good  family,  bom  at  Avig- 
non, and  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade,  of  that  same 
city.  Of  this  lady  so  little  is  known,  save  through 
the  sonnets  addressed  to  her  by  Petrarch,  that  she 
has  even  been  supposed  an  allegorical,  or  altogether 
an  ideal  being,  like  the  heroine  of  so  many  love 
poems  and  romances.  Mr.  Campbell  justly  scouts 
this  absurdity. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  life  and  writings  of 
Petrarch  will  need  to  be  told  that  this  is  an  absurd  fic- 
tion. Laura,  a  married  woman,  who  bore  ten  children 
to  a  rather  morose  husband,  could  not  have  gone  to  meet 
him  at  Vaucluse  without  the  most  flagrant  scandal.  It 
is  evident  fh>m  his  writings  that  she  repudiated  his  pas- 
sion whenever  it  threatened  to  exceed  the  limits  of  vir- 
tuous friendship.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  seemed  to 
presume  too  far  upon  her  favour,  she  said  to  him  with 
severity,  ^  I  am  not  what  you  take  me  for."  If  his  love 
had  been  successful  he  would  have  said  less  about  it. 

Of  the  two  persons  in  this  love  affair,  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  pity  Laura  than  Petrarch.  Independently  of 
her  personal  charms,  I  cannot  conceive  Laura  otherwise 
than  as  a  kind-hearted,  loveable  woman,  who  could  not 
well  be  supposed  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  most  famous  and  fascinating  man  of  his 
age. 

The  passion  of  Petrarch  did  not  interrupt  hia 
studies.  He  wrote  and  travelled,  and  lived  much 
like  other  people.  We  left  him  on  the  eve  of  a 
journey  to  Rome, — a  great  event,  in  those  days, 
in  the  life  of  an  Italian,  a  poet,  and  a  worshipper 
of  the  ancients.  He  fondly  examined  the  antiqui- 
ties of  what  was  still  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
the  world — the  capital  of  the  Christian  world — of 
learning,  and  of  the  arts.  After  a  rambling  jour- 
ney in  Italy  and  its  dependencies,  he  approached 
Gibraltar ;  and,  before  his  return  to  Avignon,  sailed 
as  far  northwards  as  the  shores  of  Britain.  This  we 
mention  to  introduce  this  characteristic  passage: — 

Petrarch  approached  the  British  sh6res;  why  were 
they  not  fated  to  have  the  honour  of  receiving  him  1  Ah ! 
but  who  was  there,  then,  in  England  that  was  capable 
of  receiving  him  I  Chaucer  was  but  a  child.  We  had 
the  names  of  some  learned  men,  but  our  language  had 
no  literature ;  and,  in  Petrarch's  eyes,  the  English  were 
barbarians,  who  had  lately  been  beaten  by  the  "  ffil« 
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Scotch"  08  he  called  my  countrymen.  Time  works  won- 
ders in  a  few  centaries;  and  England,  now  proud  of  her 
Shakepeare  and  her  Vemlam,  looks  not  with  enyy  on  the 
glory  of  any  earthly  nation.  During  his  excitement  by 
these  travels,  a  singular  change  took  place  in  oar  poet's 
habitual  feelings.  He  recovered  his  health  and  spirits; 
he  could  bear  to  think  of  Laura  with  equanimity,  and 
his  countenance  resumed  the  cheerfolness  that  was  na- 
tural to  a  man  in  the  strength  of  his  age.  Nay,  he  be- 
came so  sanguine  in  his  belief  that  he  had  overcome  his 
passion  as  to  jest  at  his  past  sufferings;  and,  in  this  gay 
state  of  mind,  he  came  back  to  Avignon.  *  This  was  the 
crowning  misfortune  of  his  life.  He  saw  Laura  once 
more;  he  w^as  enthralled  anew;  and  he  might  now  laugh 
in  agony  at  his  late  self-congratulations  on  his  delivery 
from  her  enchantment.  With  all  the  pity  that  we  be- 
stow on  unfortunate  love,  and  with  all  the  respect  that 
we  owe  to  its  constancy,  still  we  cannot  look  but  with'  a 
regret  amounting  to  impatience  on  a  man  returning  to 
the  spot  that  was  to  rekindle  his  passion  as  recklessly 
as  a  moth  to  the  candle,  and  binding  himself  over  for 
life  to  an  ai!ection  that  was  worse  than  hopeless,  inas- 
much as  its  success  would  bring  more  misery  than  its 
foilure. 

Having  tlius  rebuked  Petrarch  for  consigning 

The  noon  of  manhood  to  the  myrtle  shade, 

Mr.  Campbell  proceeds : — 

It  is  said  that  Petrarch,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
passion,  would  not  have  been  the  poet  that  he  was. 
Not,  perhaps,  so  good  an  amatory  poet;  but  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  been  a  more  various  and  mas- 
culine, and,  upon  the  whole,  a  greater  poet^  if  he  had  never 
been  bewitched  by  Laura.  However,  he  did  return  to 
take  possession  of  his  canonicate,  at  Lombes,  and  to 
lose  possession  of  his  peace  of  mind. 

From  this  one  might  fancy  that  the  one  poet 
imagined  the  illusion  under  which  the  oUier  de- 
lighted to  live,  a  real,  intense,  and  constant  passion 
—of  which,  at  other  times,  he  insinuates  strong  and 
very  natural  doubts;  as  when,  in  the  page  imme- 
diately following,  he  says — 

A  more  important  event  in  his  life  took  place  during 
the  following  year,  1337— namely,  tliat  he  had  a  son 
bom  to  him,  whom  he  christened  by  the  name  of  John, 
and  to  whom  he  acknowledged  his  relationship  of  pater- 
nity. With  all  his  philosophy  and  platonic  raptures 
about  Laura,  Petrarch  was  still  subject  to  the  passions 
of  ordinary  men,  and  had  a  mistress  at  Avignon  who  was 
kinder  to  him  than  Laura.  Her  name  and  history  have 
been  consigned  to  inscrutable  obscurity:  the  same  woman 
afterwards  bore  him  a  daughter,  whose  name  was  Fran- 
cesca,  and  who  proved  a  great  soUoe  to  him  in  his  old 
age. 

And  then  our  author  moots  some  points  which 
we  leave  to  greater  casuists  in  the  Court  of  Love ; 
though  we  must  approve  his  generous  animad- 
version on  the  poet's  supposed  conduct  to  his  mis- 
tress, not  according  to  the  Muses,  hut  to  suffering, 
degraded,  wronged  womanhood. 

Who  knows  what  sacrifice  of  reputation  this  unknown 
frail  one,  who  made  him  twice  a  father,  may  have  in- 
curred by  her  connexion  with  him  I  There  is  a  heart- 
lessness  on  the  part  of  Petrarch,  in  consigning  her  very 
name  to  oblivion,  which  I  dislike  worse  than  all  the  con- 
ceits of  his  poetry.  It  may  be  alleged  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  illegitimate  paternity ;  but,  on  the  same 
principle,  he  ought  to  have  been  equally  averse  to  pub- 
lishing his  distraction  for  a  woman  who  was  already  the 
mother  of  an  increasing  family — 

Namely,  Madame  de  Sade,  with  whom,  if  we 
may  believe  his  "  well-sung  woes,"  Petrarch  was 
more  in  love  than  ever. 

It  was  ah  ;ut  this  time  that  the  poet  settled  at 


Vaucluse,  where,  in  close  retirement,  he  appUed 
himself  more  earnestly  than  ever  to  poetry  and 
the  cultivation  of  literature.    He  also  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  leading  persons 
of  the  age ;  with  the  temporal  and  spiritual  princes 
of  Italy,  and  with  men  of  learning.    And  Italy  was 
in  his  eyes  all  the  world ;  though  France  was  be- 
coming something.    The  Britons  were  rude  bar- 
barians, whose  conquests  in  France  caused  pro- 
found astonishment ;  and  he  was  filled  with  won- 
der that  one  beloved  fiiend,  a  man  of  leamii^g,  who 
repaired  to  Avignon,  and  whom  he  named  his 
Socrates,  should  be  a  native  of  some  barbarian 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between 
Brabant  and  Holland.    ^'  Petrarch,  with  Ids  Italian 
prejudices,  regarded  him  as  a  barbarian  by  birth; 
but  he  was  so  fascinated  by  his  serene  temper  and 
strong  judgment,  that  he  singled  him  out  to  be  the 
chief  of  all  his  friends,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
SocrcOeSy  noticing  him  as  an  example,  that  Nature 
can  produce  geniuses  in  the  most  unpropitious 
regions."    This  friend  was,  like  himself,  a  member 
of  the  household  of  the  Bishop  of  Lombes^  the 
author  of  the  letter  we  have  quoted,  who  liked  to 
encourage  young  men  of  ability,  and  to  keep  them 
near  him.    Under  the  roof  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  the 
brother  of  the  Bishop,  Petrarch  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  meeting  the  most  celebrated  persons 
of  the  time,  who  came  to  Avignon  either  on  busi- 
ness at  the  papal  court,  from  curiosity,  or  to  pay 
their  court.    While  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  Colonnas,  Petrarch  made  a  journey  to  Parifl, 
and  visited  Flanders.  How  curious  it  is  to  read,  after 
the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years,  the  account  of  his 
travels  which  he  gives  to  the  Cardinal,  and  to  see 
how  very  much  the  Paris  and  Parisians  of  the 
fourteenth  century  resemble  those  of  the  nineteenth. 

Paris,  though  always  inferior  to  its  fame,  and 
much  indebted  to  the  lies  of  its  own  people,  is  nndonbt- 
edly  a  great  city.  To  be  sure,  I  never  saw  a  dirtier 
place,  except  Avignon.  At  the  same  time,  its  popula- 
tion contains  the  most  learned  of  men,  and  it  is  like  a 
great  basket  in  which  are  collected  the  rarest  fruits  of  every 
country.  From  the  time  that  its  university  was  found- 
ed, as  they  say,  by  Alcuin,  the  teacher  of  Charlemagne, 
there  has  not  been,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  Parisian 
of  any  fame.  The  great  luminaries  of  the  univenity 
were  all  strangers;  and,  if  the  love  of  my  country  does 
not  deceive  me,  they  were  chiefly  Italians,  such  as 
Pietro  Lombardo,  Tomaso  d' Aquino,  Bonaventnra,  and 
many  others. 

The  character  of  the  Parisians  is  very  singular. 
There  was  a  time  when,  from  the  ferocity  of  their  man- 
ners, the  French  were  reckoned  barbarians.  At  present 
the  case  is  wholly  changed.  A  gay  disposition,  love  of 
society,  ease,  and  playfulness  in  conversation  now  char- 
acterize them.  They  seek  every  opportunity  of  diBiin- 
guishing  themselves;  and  make  war  against  all  cares 
with  joking,  laughing,  singing,  eating,  and  drinking. 
Prone,  however,  as  they  are  to  pleasure,  they  are  not 
heroic  in  adversity.  The  French  love  their  country  and 
their  countrymen;  they  censure  with  rigour  the  faults 
of  other  nations,  but  spread  a  proportionably  thick  veil 
over  their  own  defects. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  exhibited  the  character  of  his 
hero  in  a  new  and  rather  unexpected  light ;  in  that 
of  a  reformer,  which  he  certainly  was  as  truly, 
though  neither  so  boldly*  nor  directiy,as  was  Luther 
after  him.  In  the  age  of  Petrarcli,  a  scholar  might 
with  impunity  attack  the  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
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and  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics, — ^and 
the  latter  Petrarch  did  not  spare.  It  was  quite 
another  thing,  when  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
the  silent  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  had 
made  such  attacks  imminently  hazardous. 

A  brilliant  description  of  the  pestilence  which, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  desolated 
Europe,  precedes  the  account  of  the  death  of  Laura, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  dreadful  malady.  Petrarch 
was  then  in  Italy.  He  was  informed  of  her  death, 
and  probably  of  many  other  deaths,  by  his  friend 
Socrates;  and  he  wrote  sundry  sonnets,  and  paid 
a  more  formal  respect  to  her  memory,  by  noting 
his  ^ great  loss"  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Virgil. 
The  authenticity  of  this  note  has  been  questioned, 
hut  Mr.  Campbell  thinks  the  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  its  genuineness. 

Were  there  any  new  or  remarkable  facts  elicited 
in  the  work  respecting  Petrarch,  we  should  feel 
inclined,  in  our  extracts^  to  prefer  the  adventures 
of  the  hero  to  the  remarks  of  the  author  of  the 
book,  howeTcr  excellent.  But  there  are  none ;  and 
instead  of  any  of  the  brilliant  episodes  to  which 
we  have  referred,  such  as  the  sketch  of  Boccaccio, 
and  of  the  Plague,  we  shall  give  the  summaiy  of 
Petrarch's  character.  It  is  eulogistic,  but  not  ful- 
some nor  insincere.  If  rightly  inclining  to  the  side 
of  indulgence,  it  is  impartial  and  it  is  acute. 

PERSONAL  CHABACTER  OF  PETRARCH. 

It  aeems  an  invidious  task  of  the  biographer  that  he 
has  no  sooner  committed  his  hero  to  the  grave  than  he 
most  discuss  his  character  with  impartialit]^  which  is  a 
Tirtne  not  easily  practicable,  when  our  subject  has  been 
an  amiable  as  well  as  a  great  man.  Bat  those  who  leave 
their  memories  to  posterity,  may  reckon  on  paying  this 
tax  of  posthumous  scmtiny  with  as  much  certainty  as  of 
bequeathing  does  to  the  priest  and  sexton  for  their  Chris- 
tian burial. 

Petiareh  will  stand  this  ordeal,  perhaps,  as  well  as  any 
man  of  genius,  and  better  than  the  most  of  them.  His 
character,  taken  all  in  all,  was  loveable,  and  exempt 
from  low  and  disgusting  foibles.  There  was  no  craft  in 
his  disposition,  no  malignity  that  was  mean  or  bitter. 
It  is  true,  he  was  angry  with  the  abases  of  the  charoh 
and  the  scandalous  Uves  of  ecclesiastics ;  and  0e  Sade 
and  other  Catholic  writers  accuse  him  of  carrying  his 
indignation  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice :  but  I  think  it 
needB  no  Protestant  prejudices  to  make  us  believe  from 
catholic  history  itself  that  the  court  of  Avignon  was  cor- 
rupt, and  that  her  cardinals  were,  for  the  most  part, 
profligate.    His  anger,  therefore,  admits  of  excuse. 

He  was  attached  to  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
leading  commonwealths  of  Italy,  and  they  were  mutually 
attached  to  him.  He  thereby  increased  his  influence  in 
society,  and  his  power  of  being  usefhl  to  others.  For 
this  he  has  been  charged  with  sycophancy ;  and  the  his- 
torian of  the  Italian  republics  even  says  that  he  was 
**alwaff9  a  TrotAadour,"  If  by  that  designation  is  meant 
a  Tagrant  parasite  of  the  rich  and  powerftd,  seeking  for 
lucre  and  loTo-adventures  in  every  change  of  place,  I 
diiTer  entirely  fVom  Sismondi's  moral  estimate  of  our  poet. 
Petrarch  was  not  permanent  in  lus  habitation.  But  his 
heart  was  not  migratory,  either  in  its  love  or  friendship. 
In  the  former  affection  he  was  but  too  constant  for  his 
own  happiness.  In  the  latter,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
his  friendships  lay  not  exclusively  among  the  rich  and 
the  poweriPbl ;  on  the  contrary,  his  Socrates,  his  Lselius,  his 
Simonides,  and  his  Boccaccio,  were  men  as  poor  as  him- 
self. Bnms's  words  will  apply  to  him  that  '^well  he 
knew  the  §oeial  glow,  and  iofter  flame,'*  He  duly  felt  the 
▼alne  of  friendship  as  a  heaven-sent  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  life ;  and  be  was  never  even  partially  alienated 
from  friends,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colonns;  at  the 


more  sacred  call  of  public  principle.  He  knew  that 
ancient,  broken  attachments  are  a  more  melancholy  spec- 
tacle than  desolated  palaces.  They  exhibit  the  heart  once 
lighted  up  with  joy  all  damped  and  deserted,  and  haunted 
by  thonghts  that,  like  birds  of  ill-omen,  nestle  only  in 
ruins. 

In  judging  of  a  human  character,  we  must  take  a 
broad  and  collective  view  of  its  physiognomy,  and  not 
decide  by  minute  difierences  from  its  general  expression. 
The  truly  great  portrait-painter  studies,  flrst  of  all,  the 
predominant  physiognomical  expression  of  the  face  he 
paints,  and  does  not  depend  for  collective  eflTeot  on  that 
microscopic  elaboration  of  minute  traits,  which  always 
leads  to  exaggeration.  Petrarch's  moral  physiognomy, 
in  the  main,  was  generous  and  independent.  It  is  unfair, 
by  dwelling  on  partial  exceptions,  to  convert  them  into 
general  characteristics.  He  was  not  a  sycophant  to 
kings  and  emperors.  He  spoke  out  his  mind  distinctly 
to  them ;  and  they  put  up  with  f^edoms  from  him  which 
they  would  not  have  endured  firom  one  another.  Never- 
theless, as  he  owns  to  us  himself,  he  agreed  too  easily  to 
live  at  the  court  of  John  Visconti,  the  would-be  tyrant 
of  Italy.  John  Visconti  was  a  great  man,  not  certainly 
equal  to  Napoleon  in  genius,  but  still  the  greatest  of  his 
times.  Judging  by  myself,  who  am  no  idolater  of  Buona- 
parte, I  would  ask  who  among  us  would  haye  grudged 
a  long  day's  journey  during  his  life  to  have  seen  him  I 
nay,  who,  on  a  pressing  invitation,  would  not  havo 
stopped  some  days  to  share  his  conversation  t  Yet  we 
are  all  pretly  well  agreed  that  Napoleon  had  the  &ult 
of  caring  little  for  human  life  when  it  interfered  with  his 
ambition.  John  Visconti  had  his  virtues,  as  well  as  the 
mighty  Corsican.  He  was  the  Buonaparte  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  fascinated  Petrarch. 

I  have  said  that  our  poet's  personal  character  had  a 
general  and  redeeming  virtue  of  benevolence.'  It  is  too 
much  an  error  of  biographers  who  wish  to  be  perfectly 
candid  in  their  estimate  of  a  man  to  draw  up,  as  it  were, 
a  balance-sheet  of  his  good  qualities  and  defects,  placing 
them  like  so  many  pounds  sterling  in  a  debtor  and  credi- 
tor account,  as  if  the  same  qualities  in  every  one  man 
had  a  positive  and  equal  value  with  the  same  qualities 
in  every  other  man,  without  relation  to  the  rest  of  their 
character.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  faults  and  virtues 
of  humanity  are  not  the  same  in  different  individuals, 
but  become  different  according  to  their  mixtnre  and  com- 
bination. The  compassion  of  a  fool  may  be  as  essentially 
compassion  as  that  of  a  wise  man ;  but  it  is  not  the 
same  virtue  when  compounded  with  folly,  as  when  it 
meets  and  mixes  with  wisdom.  There  is  a  moral  che- 
mistry in  the  combining  materials  of  our  spiritual  nature 
which  is  not  to  be  judged  of  mechanically,according  to  the 
disunited  qualities  of  those  materials.  The  tertivm  quid 
produced  by  mixture  varies  according  to  its  adverse  ingre- 
dients. An  idiot  may  be  brave,  but  the  intelligent  alone 
can  be  heroic.  In  like  manner,  the  self-complacency  of 
a  kind-hearted  man,  how  unlike  it  is  in  the  result  of  his 
total  character  to  the  vanity  of  a  malignant  egotist ! 

Self-complacency,  I  conceive,  may  l^  set  down  with- 
out nncharitableness,  as  the  chief  foible  of  Petrarch.  I 
cannot  concede  to  his  unqualifled  admirers  either  that 
he  was  free  fh>m  this  defect,  or,  with  all  his  greatness 
and  gentleness,  that  the  defect  became  him.  I  may  be 
asked  to  quote  distinct  proofs  of  this  foible  f^m  his 
writings,  and  such  proofb  are  certainly  to  be  found ;  but 
they  lie  scattered  over  many  passages,  and  impress  us 
rather  collectively,  from  the  full  perusal  of  his  life,  than 
firom  single  instances.  If  I  were  merely  to  quote,  there- 
fore, a  few  of  those  egotistical  passages,  I  might  be 
lenient  tovrards  Petrarch,  but  should  not  do  justice  to 
my  own  opinion,  which  has  been  formed  by  consecutive 
impressions  fh>m  his  writings,  minute  in  themselves,  but 
numerous  and  strong  firom  their  constant  recurrence.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  self-complacency  can  sit 
with  grace  on  any  man,  let  him  be  great  or  small ;  there 
is  a  dignity  in  the  self-forgetftilness  of  genius,  fkr  beyond 
any  charm  in  its  most  vivid  consciousness. 

But  Petrarch's  self-complacency  was. unmixed  with 
gall  or  envy ;  and,  when  blended  with  the  kindly  ele- 
ments of  his  nature,  it  lost  all  the  offeosiveness  that  it 
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would  hATo  had  in  a  Waspish  character.    I  do  not  be- 
Here  the  surmise  that  he  envied  Dante's  &me. 

In  summing  up  Petrarch's  character,  moral,  political, 
and  poetical,  I  should  not  stint  myself  to  the  equivocal 
phrase  used  by  Tacitus  respecting  Agricola:  Bonum 
Virum  faeile  di^sritf  magnum  luhenter,  but  should  at 
once  claim  for  his  memory  the  title  both  of  great  and 
good.  A  restorer  of  ancient  learning,  a  rescuer  of  its 
treasures  firom  oblivion,  a  despiser  of  many  contempo- 
rary superstitions,  a  man,  who,  though  no  reformer  him- 
self, certainly  contributed  i6  the  reformation,  (if  Luther 
himself  were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  deny  my  latter 
position,  I  would  not  believe  him,)  an  Italian  patriot 
who  was  above  provincial  partialities,  a  poet  who  still 
lives  in  the  Jiearts  of  his  country,  and  who  is  shielded 
from  oblivion  by  more  generations  than  there  were  hides 
in  the  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajaz — if  this  was  not  a  great 
man,  many  who  are  so  called  must  bear  the  title  un- 
worthily. 

Our  concluding  specimen  shall  be  the  criticism 
on  Petrarch's  aonnets.  We  were  tempted  by  other 
matters,  but  leave  them  to  the  reader  of  a  work, 
which  soon  or  late  must  command  attention  as  The 
Life  of  Petrarch.  Of  that  illustrious  person  we 
may  say,  that  he  survived  Laura  for  twenty-six 
yean ;  and  that  while  her  wedded  lord,  in  seven 
months  after  her  death,  consoled  himself  with  an- 
other partner,  the  poet-lover  solaced  his  sorrow  with 
composing  occasional  sonnets  to  her  memory — or  to 
his  own  glory. 

cRiTicisu  ON  Petrarch's  sonnets. 

I  despair  of  ever  seeing  in  English  verse  a  translation 
of  Petrarch's  Italian  poetry  that  shall  be  adequate  and 
popular.  The  term  adequate,  of  course,  alvrays  applies 
to  the  translation  of  genuine  poetry  in  a  subdued  sense. 
It  means  the  best  that  can  be  expected,  after  making 
allowance  for  that  escape  of  etherial  spirit  which  is 
inevitable  in  the  transfer  of  poetic  thoughts  from  one 


language  to  another.  The  word  popular  is  also  to  be 
taken  in  a  limited  meaning  regarding  all  translations. 
Cowper's  ballad  of  John  Gilpin  is  twenty  times  more 
popular  than  his  Homer ;  yet  the  latter  work  is  deserv- 
edly popular  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  translations 
from  antiquity.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Carey's 
Dante;  it  is  like  Cowper's  Homer,  as  adequate  and 
popular  as  translated  poetry  can  be  expected  to  be.  Yet 
I  doubt  if  either  of  those  poets  could  have  succeeded  so 
well  with  Petrarch.  Lady  Dacre  has  shown  much  grace 
and  ingenuity  in  the  passages  of  our  poet,  which  she  has 
versified ;  but  she  could  not  transfer  into  English  those 
graces  of  Petrarchan  diction,  which  are  mostly  intrans- 
ferable.  She  could  not  bring  the  Italian  language  along 
with  her. 

Is  not  this,  it  may  be  asked,  a  proof  that  Petrarch  is 
not  so  genuine  a  poet  as  Homer  and  Dante,  since  bi^ 
charm  depends  upon  the  delicacies  of  diction  that  evapo- 
rate in  the  transfer  ft^m  tongue  to  tongue,  more  than  on 
hardy  thoughts  that  will  take  root  in  any  language  to 
which  they  are  transplanted !  In  a  general  view,  I  agree 
with  this  proposition ;  yet,  what  we  call  felicitous  dic- 
tion can  never  have  a  potent  charm  without  refined 
thoughts,  which,  like  essential  odours,  may  be  too  im- 
palpable to  bear  transfyision.  Bums  has  the  happiest 
imaginable  Scottish  diction;  yet,  what  true  Scotsman 
would  bear  to  see  him  done  into  French  t  And,  with  the 
exception  of  Grerman,  what  language  has  done  justice  to 
Shakspeare  1 

The  reader  must  be  a  true  Petrarchist  who  is  uncon- 
scious of  a  general  similarity  in  the  character  of  his 
sonnets,  which,  in  the  long  perusal  of  them,  amounts  to 
monotony.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  that  this 
monotonous  similarity  impresses  the  mind  of  Petrarch's 
reader  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  slendemess  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  poet.  Does  he  approach  Petrarch's 
sonnets  for  the  first  time,  they  will  probably  appear  to 
him  all  as  like  to  each  other  as  the  sheep  of  a  flock ;  bat, 
when  he  becomes  more  fisimiliaf  with  them,  he  will  per- 
ceive an  interesting  individuality  in  every  sonnet,  and 
will  discriminate  their  individual  character  as  precisely 
as  the  shepherd  can  distinguish  erery  single  sheep  of  hii 
flock  by  its  voice  and  face. 
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Mrs.  Elites  Summer  and  Winter  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Author  of  "The  Women  of  England,"  &c. 
1  vol.,  cloth.    Fisher  &  Son. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Ellis  required  change  of  climate, 
and  the  south  of  France  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  eli- 
gible residence.  He  went  there  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Ellis,  who  has  given  an  account  of  their  journey,  adven- 
tures, and  experiences,  which  forms  an  agreeable  book, 
and  one  that  will  be  useful  to  those  who  follow  the  same 
route. 

They  travelled  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  by  the  dUigence, 
in  the  end  of  December,  1839,  (as  we  presume,)  and  went 
ttom  that  fine  city  to  the  favourite  English  winter  sta- 
tion of  Pau,  where  they  settled  until  the  approach  of 
summer  invited  them  onward  into  the  mountains.  They 
went  abroad,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  without  any 
of  the  preparation  of  books  for  the  scenes  and  objects 
they  were  to  behold;  so  that  every  impression  from  ex- 
ternal objects  came  fresh  and  original  to  their  minds. 
Of  the  town  itself,  the  fine  surrounding  scenery  and  the 
many  objects  which  strike  the  eye  of  an  intelligent 
stranger,  Mrs.  Ellis  gives  vivid  and  elaborate  descrip- 
tions. But  inttrion  are  as  much  her  forte ;  and  all  her 
grievances  lie  within  doors.    Filth,  or,  if  not  quite  what 


should  be  so  considered,  then  slovenliness  and  dliordert 
met  her  eyes  and  shocked  her  English  habits  on  evezy 
hand.  In  Pau,  which  she  had  imagined  a  paltry  insig- 
nificant place,  and  found  a  handsome  town,  the  houses, 
as  in  other  towns  of  France,  and  in  those  of  Scotland,  a 
custom  probably  derived  to  us  trom  our  ancient  ally,  are 
often  divided  iniojlatt;  but  no  home  experience  of  Scot- 
tish common  itain  prepares  us  for  this  extremity:— 

In  many  instances  I  should  certainly  have  supposed 
that  the  entrance  to  a  respectable  house  would  lead  to 
a  place  for  horses  or  cattle  ;  and  the  stairs,  too,  being 
also  never  washed,  and  common  to  all  the  families  who 
live  on  the  different  stages  or  flats,  are  often  dirty  and 
disgusting  in  the  extreme.  Yet  no  sooner  is  the  door  of 
a  salon  or  bed-room  thrown  open,  than  you  see  the  walls 
adorned  with  beautifril  paper,  handsome  slabs  and  fire- 
places of  marble,  elegant  time-pieces  and  other  foncv 
ornaments,  with  looking-glasses  in  gilt  frames,  in  great 
variety  and  number.  In  addition  to  which,  the  window 
curtains  are  almost  invariably  arranged  with  taste ;  and 
over  the  beds,  which  are  covered  with  silk,  or  cnrioosly 
knitted  counterpanes,  hang  rich  canopies,  chiefly  of  crim- 
son, composed  of  festoons  and  fringes,  as  handsome  as 
they  are  often  inappropriate. 

It  is  then,  without  carpets,  and  without  comfbrts  of  a 
thousand  kinds,  that  English  people  are  content  to  live 
abroad ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  gnnJ 
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seerei  of  being  able  to  live  at  less  expense  in  France  than 
in  our  native  country, — because  we  are  satisfied  to  do 
without  a  Tast  number  of  things  which  we  imagine  to 
be  essential  to  respectability  at  home.  And  perhaps  we 
are  sufficiently  repaid  for  our  self-denial,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  like  that  of  the  south  of  France. 

For  the  want  of  cleanliness,  and  the  general  discom- 
fort in  the  appearance  of  the  houses,  I  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  prepared ;  but  I  confess  there  was  one 
priTation  which  it  baffled  my  philosophy  to  sustain,  and 
that  was  the  want  of  tea;  I  therefore  made  it  a  great 
point  in  settling  in  our  new  abode,  to  lay  in  a  large 
stook  of  this  precious  article,  and  with  the  satisfaction 
of  a  true  Englishwoman,  I  ordered  it  to  be  brought  up, 
on  the  first  evening  of  our  arrival  at  our  lodgings.  What 
then  was  my  surprise,  to  find  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  kettle  in  the  house,  that  there  never  had  been,  and 
that  neither  the  wants  nor  the  wishes  of  a  French  fa- 
mily included  this  important  and  familiar  accompani- 
ment to  an  English  fire-side  ! 

Nor  was  this  all.  Water  may  certainly  be  boiled 
without  a  kettle,  but  it  is  said  there  is  not  a  servant  in 
all  France  who  understands  the  virtue  of  boiling  water. 

When  to  these  calamities  of  French  life  are  added 
sour  bread,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  tea  worthy 
of  the  name,  at  any  place  nearer  than  Toulouse,  English 
misery  touches  the  climax.  There  is,  indeed,  among 
other  good  things,  good  green  tea  to  be  had  at  Pan, 
which  we  cannot  help  thinking  a  substitute  for  black 
not  to  be  despised. 

The  tecuon  at  Pan  lasts  from  September  till  April  or 
May,  when  the  heat  becomes  trying  to  English  people. 
Lodgings,  of  course,  vary  in  price  as  at  other  places, 
being  dearest  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  They  seem 
much  about  the  rate  of  small  English  towns. 

Good  accommodations  for  a  family  of  four  or  fire  per- 
sona may  be  found  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  francs  per  month.  For  handsome 
fomiture,  elegant  salons,  carpets,  and  first-rate  situa- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  four  times  that  sum. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  custom  with  French  fa- 
milies residing  here,  ever  to  take  individuals  to  share  at 
the  same  table,  or  in  other  words  to  board  with  them ; 
nor  indeed  would  such  a  plan  be  very  congenial  to  Eng- 
lish habits.  It  is  consequently  necessary  to  hire  your 
own  servants,  and  these,  may  be  had  at  the  following 
rate : — A  good  cook  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  francs 
per  month ;  a  femme  de  ehambre  at  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
Of  the  former  it  is  said  that  they  are  all  cheats.  I  am 
unable  to  add  my  testimony  to  this  sweeping  statement, 
having  found  much  kindness,  and  a  fair  average  of  hon- 
esty, amongst  the  French  servants.  Still  it  is  customary, 
and  therefore  desirable,  to  keep  such  things  as  sugar  and 
coifee  out  of  their  reach,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  actual  price  of  what  the  cook  may  purchase,  lest  she 
should  appropriate  a  certain  commission  on  each  article 
herself.  As  regards  the  direct  taking  of  money,  or  in- 
deed of  anything  of  importance,  there  is  certainly  as  little 
need  for  suspicion  here  as  in  England. 

In  ease  of  the  family  circumstances  of  the  visiter  ren- 
dering the  trouble  of  a  cook  undesirable,  it  is  easy  to 
adopt  the  alternative  of  having  dinners  sent  irom  any  of 
the  hdtels,  or  the  restaurateurs,  ft^m  whence  they  can 
be  had  according  to  order,  at  any  time,  of  any  quality, 
and  consisting  of  any  number  of  dishes  you  may  desire. 
The  following  is  the  rate  at  which  tables  are  usually 
supplied  :-~For  six  persons  in  the  salon,  and  two  or  three 
in  the  kitchen,  at  six  francs  per  day,  without  wine  or 
dessert.  We  were  supplied  at  one  time  for  three  francs 
per  day,  and  much  better  afterwards  for  two  and  a  half, 
with  one  dish  of  meat,  one  of  excellent  vegetables,  and 
one  of  pudding,  or  some  other  kind  of  sweet  dish.  Our 
best  provision  was  from  Toum^.        

The  provision  of  a  table  for  French  servants  need  make 
no  part  of  the  stranger's  calculation.  Let  them  have 
their  bread,  which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  con- 
sttmptioD,  or  a  certain  allowance  for  bvyipg  it;  the  wine 


of  the  country,  which  ttiay  be  had  at  fobf  sons  per  bottle, 
their  vegetables,  and  lard,  and  they  vrill  be  much  happier 
than  if  fed  from  your  own  table.  They  are  so  obliging, 
too,  that  if  any  physical  or  moral  power  could  operate  so 
as  to  make  them  clean,  they  would  deserve  to  rank  high 
amongst  this  class  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Perhaps  it  will  convey  the  most  correct  idea  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  sort  of  menage  I  have  described,  to 
say  that  in  the  items  included  in  fitting  up  a  kitchen,  no 
kind  of  pail  finds  a  place,  no  dust  cloth,  and  no  appara- 
tus by  which  the  fioors  can  possibly  be  washed ;  and 
when  we  add  to  tUs,  that  the  servants  are  in  the  habit 
of  pouring  out  all  spare  slops,  wherever  they  may  be, 
either  in  the  kitchen,  on  the  stairs,  or  even  in  the  salon, 
the  state  of  the  fioors,  especially  that  of  the  kitchen,  may 
more  easily  be  imagined  than  described.  In  the  case  of 
any  particular  overthrow,  they  take  a  long  brush  with 
which  they  are  provided,  and  just  sweep  together  dust^ 
ashes,  and  water,  leaving  the  floor  to  dry  how  and  when 
it  can.  Instead  of  being  annoyed  by  any  of  these  di- 
sasters, a  smile,  and  a  shrug,  and  a  remark  that  it  is  of 
no  consequence,  is  the  only  indication  you  peroeive  of 
their  regarding  it. 

As  a  proof  of  their  comfortable  indifference  to  what 
we  regard,  as  points  of  propriety,  a  friend  of  ours  told 
us  that  his  servant,  finding  one  night  she  had  left  a  candle 
burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  sta&s,  very  coolly  took  the 
kettle,  and  from  a  height  of  some  hundred  steps,  poured 
the  water  down  to  extinguish  it,  altogether  regardless  of 
the  ascent  of  other  lodgers  at  the  same  time. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  stranger  in  the  south  of 
France  must  be  prepared  fbr  a  degree  of  fkmiliarity  in 
the  manners  of  tiie  servants,  at  first  rather  startling  to 
our  English  reserve.  I  ought  scarcely  to  call  it  famili- 
arity either,  for  on  no  occasion,  by  look,  word,  or  act,  do 
they  betray  the  least  desire  to  place  themselves  on  a 
level  with  those  they  serve.  There  is  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  these  two  grades  in  society,  which  they 
may  be  safely  trusted  never  to  pass ;  and  if  they  come 
often  into  your  room  when  they  think  you  are  lonely, 
and  take  eveiy  opportunity  to  chat  witii  you,  and  tell 
you  the  news,  it  is  purely  with  a  good-natured  desire  to 
keep  you  firom  dulness,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  their  own  vivacity,  which  irresistibly  impels 
them  to  talk.  In  other  respects  they  seldom  annoy. 
Their  wants  are  so  few,  their  accustomed  indulgences  so 
limited,  that  they  never  come  to  you  with  complaints 
that  they  cannot  do  one  thing,  or  put  up  with  another ; 
and  while  the  Uuguage  and  gesture  of  vehement  passion 
is  not  unfrequent  amongst  themselves,  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  word,  or  even  tone  of  rudeness  being  used  towards 
their  employers. 

Mrs.  Ellis  admires  the  good  looks  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  Beamaise,  and  their  neat  or  pretty  costume,  and 
especially  the  coloured  handkerchief,  tastefiiUy  arranged} 
which  forms  the  usual  female  head-dress. 

The  eye  is  never  shocked  here,  as  in  England,  by  the 
slovenly  cap,  the  shabby  bonnet,  or  the  mock  finery  whichf 
too  f^quently  disfigures  this  class  of  women  in  our  na- 
tive land.  Whether  the  Beamaise  women  are  engaged 
in  house  or  field  labour,  their  dresses  are  always  appro- 
priate, and  their  colours,  which  are  much  more  striking 
and  brilliant  than  ours,  idmost  invariably  well  chosen. 

Of  these  colours,  the  most  tastefhl  are  generally  dis- 
played in  the  handkerchief,  which  forms  ihe  head-dress* 
It  is  of  a  manufacture  peculiar  to  the  country,  which 
neither  fades  nor  crumples.  The  middle  is  usually  of  a 
drab,  fkwn,  or  brovm  colour,  with  a  broad  border  suited 
to  it.  It  is  adjusted  so  as  to  give  a  Grreoian  contour  to 
the  head  and  face ;  and  I  suspect,  notwithstanding  its 
appearance  of  artless  simplicity,  that  there  are  degrees 
of  coquetry  by  which  it  is  arranged,  so  as  best  to  suit  the 
countenance  of  the  wearer.  Beneath  this  handkerchief 
we  see  soft  bands  of  dark  hair  carefully  parted  on  the 
forehead,  and  placed  against  the  cheek,  so  as  to  contrast 
in  the  best  manner,  with  a  complexion  at  once  glowing 
and  delicate,  healthy  and  pure.  Add  to  this,  the  neatest 
little  cellar  round  the  neck;  the  uniyexMl  ffhawl  pinned 
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down  in  front,  oret  which  the  hands  in  cnriously  co- 
loured mittens  are  closely  folded,  and  you  see  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  the  young  women  in  this  part  of 
France. 

The  peasant  women,  besides  the  handkerchief  above 
described,  wear  generally,  when  out  of  doors,  a  kind  of 
hood,  called  a  capulet.  It  is  made  of  white  or  scarlet 
cloth,  of  the  finest  texture,  often  bordered  with  black 
velvet,  and  has  an  extremely  picturesque  and  striking 
appearance,  whether  hanging  loosely  firom  the  head  to 
the  shoulders,  over  which  it  extends,  or  folded  thick  and 
flat  on  the  head,  as  we  often  see  it  in  Italian  pictures. 

Provisions,  save  bread  and  meat,  are  not  relatively 
very  cheap  in  Pan.  The  excellent  Bayonne  hams,  ad- 
mired over  the  world,  sell  at  a  firanc  a  pound ;  butter  is 
the  same  price;  milk,  three  sous  for  a  Aa//pint;  a  turkey 
may  be  bought  for  three  francs ;  a  couple  of  ducks  the 
same;  chickens  at  thirty-three  sous ;  vegetables  cheap 
and  good.  The  prices  of  poultry,  thus  given,  are  not  so 
cheap  as  may  be  imagined,  when  the  size  of  the  fowls 
are  compared  with  those  of  this  country.  Beef  and 
mutton,  never  high-fed,  are  sold  at  eighteen  sous  per 
pound,  but  the  pound  contains  thirty-six  ounces.  The 
meat  is  much  inferior  to  that  brought  to  our  markets, 
and  beef  is  seldom  to  be  got  at  any  price  in  the  Pyrenees. 
If  the  pound  of  butter  and  of  bacon  is  also  thirty-six 
ounces,  which  is  not  mentioned,  this  makes  an  immense 
difference  in  the  price.  Fuel  is  relatively  dear,  though 
not  nearly  so  expensive  as  in  many  other  French  towns. 

The  state  of  religion  naturally  engaged  the  attention 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis.  At  Bordeaux,  and  other  places, 
Mr.  Ellis  preached  to  Protestant  congregations.  We, 
however,  find  nothing  so  interesting  in  the  notices  of  his 
religious  intercourse,  as  the  subjoined  account  of  the  Pro- 
testant pastor  of  the  small  town  of  Nay,  which  is  distant 
about  ten  miles  from  Pau.  He  had  originally  been  des- 
tined for  a  Catholic  priest ;  but  he  and  some  of  his  friends 
became  Protestants ;  and  he  also  married, — a  step  in  an 
ecclesiastic  which  revolts  every  prejudice  of  the  Catholic 
devotee  more  powerfrilly  than  deep  crimes. 

When  he  wished  to  hire  a  house  for  his  family,  not  a 
single  proprietor  of  the  place  would  allow  him  one  to  live 
in.  He  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing such  a  habitation  as  his  means  were  equal  to ;  and 
though  it  is  an  old  place,  with  only  one  little  chimney, 
and  no  glass  window,  it  had,  on  the  day  we  saw  it,  an 
aspect  of  neatness  and  comfort  fkr  beyond  that  of  many 
nobler  mansions. 

In  his  office  of  Protestant  minister,  he  now  receives 
annually  from  his  little  congregation,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing £28,  on  which  his  Ikmily,  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
eight  children,  are  supported.  We  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  this  worthy  woman,  surrounded  by  her  Uttle 
Hock ;  and  truly  their  contented  cheerfhlness,  and  their 
unmurmuring  resignation,  are  well  calculated  to  teach  a 
lesson  long  to  be  remembered.  The  mother  and  the 
oldest  daughter,  a  sweet-looking  girl  of  fifteen,  and  in 
this  country  a  little  woman,  both  wore  the  common  head- 
dress of  the  country,  and  were  in  all  respects  dressed 
with  the  most  unpretending  simplicity.  By  way  of  add- 
ing to  their  slender  means,  they  employ  themselves  in 
many  humble  occupations,  the  mother  often  going  out  to 
wash  and  iron.  Would  that  some  of  the  discontented 
vrives  'and  daughters  of  other  lands  could  have  been  with 
me,  and  have  seen  their  snuling  faces,  their  humble  dress, 
their  unoarpeted  floors,  with  the  general  aspect  of  order 
and  neatness,  which  in  this  country  is  the  more  to  be 
admired,  firom  its  extreme  rarity. 

As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  the  strangers  made 
excursions  to  many  of  the  more  interesting  points  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pau ;  and  in  summer  they  took  longer 
journeys  to  some  of  the  more  celebrated  watering-places, 
at  which  they  remained  for  a  short  time,  examining 


everything  of  interest  in  the  neighbonrhood.  Luz,  SL 
Sauveur,  Bareges,  and  Bagn^res  de  Bigore,were  visited 
in  succession  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  also  many 
places  of  inferior  note,  that  form  the  summer-resort  of 
view-hunters,  and  tourists  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  or 
of  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  pic-nic.  Through  these  scenes,  we 
are  agreeably  led  by  an  intelligent  guide,  whose  pictures 
are  fortunately  never  confined  to  still  life. 

During  her  residence  in  France,  Mrs.  Ellis  lost  all 
her  admiration  of  the  small  farm  system;  and  there  was 
indeed  little  to  recommend  it  where  she  saw  it  in  operation. 
The  highest  praise,  the  greatest  recommendation,  which 
she  has  given  to  the  country,  is  contained  in  the  subjoined 
passage.  If  her  testimony  be  confirmed  by  universal 
experience,  we  know  not  why  all  the  languid,  nervous,  and 
vapourish  womenof  Great  Britain,should  not  set  off  for  the 
south  of  France.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  change 
of  air  and  scene,  early  hours,  and  relaxation  from  anx- 
ious employments  and  mental  harassment,  do  often  pro- 
duce the  effects  described  even  in  our  own  foggy  island. 

I  had  been  prepared  to  expect  that  the  climate  of  the 
south  of  France  would  be  relaxing  to  the  bodily  fVame, 
and  consequently  depressing  to  the  spirits.    So  farfh^m 
this,  however,  I  do  not  recollect  <mce  to  have  felt  during 
my  whole  residence  in  the  south,  that  causeless  and  in- 
describable dejection  of  mind  which  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  northern  isle  at  times  experience,  and  which 
no  one  is  perhaps  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
than  myself.    I  know  not  whether  the  malady  is  mental 
or  physical,  or  both ;  but  I  believe  that  many  of  my 
country  people  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  upon  individual  happiness, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  hinderances  to  laudable  exertion, 
which  we  experience  in  England,  arises  f^m  a  want  of 
elasticity  of  spirit  and  animal  vigour, — ^from  a  sort  of 
sinking  of  the  soul,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  which 
often  makes  the  dawn  of  each  successive  morning  appear 
like  a  renewal  of  hopeless  conflict ;  every  unexpected 
event  a  fresh  hinderance  to  the  course  we  have  to  pur- 
sue ;  and  every  necessary  exertion  an  insupportable  trial. 
It  requires,  I  am  well  aware,  a  combination  of  many 
causes,  before  the  disease  attains  this  height.    It  is  not 
my  business  now  to  enter  into  any  fiuther  remarks  upon 
what  these  causes  are,  or  may  be.    All  I  wish  to  state 
in  relation  to  the  subject  is,  that  in  the  south  of  Frimee 
this  peculiar  and  apparently  causeless  depression  is  sel- 
dom known,  except  as  the  result  of  bodily  disease.   Nor 
do  I  speak  merely  from  my  own  experience.    I  have  the 
testimony  of  others  to  the  same  fact.    The  effect  of  real 
affliction  is  unquestionably  the  same  in  all  climates ;  bat 
in  that  of  the  south  of  France,  supposing  the  mind  to  be 
free  from  the  pressure  of  actual  calamity,  there  is  an 
effect  produced  by  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
brightness  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air, 
which  makes  the  mere  animal  sensation  of  being  alive, 
of  breathing,  and  moving,  a  perpetual  enjoyment.    All 
who  read  these  pages,  but  especially  the  young,  will  be 
able  to  realize  the  kind  of  sensation  experienced,  in  set- 
ting out  on  a  pleasant  jouney,  on  a  fine  bright  morning, 
in  company  with  the  friends  they  love  best,  leaving  no- 
thing iMBhind  them  to  regret,  and  fancying  much  befbre 
them  to  invite.    Now  something  like  this  sensation  seems 
to  return  with  every  morning,  in  the  delightftil  climate  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe — something  which  makes 
another  day  be  welcomed  as  another  blessing — something 
which  makes  the  very  air  we  breathe  at  once  a  refk:esh- 
ment  and  a  bahn ;  which  sends  the  sunshine  like  light 
into  the  soul,  and  which  opens  all  the  springs  of  animal 
ei^oyment  to  flow  with  fresh  vigour  through  their  natu- 
ral channels  of  energy  and  feeling. 

All  this,  I  am  aware,  may  be  deemed  somewhat  fkn- 
cifhl  by  those  whose  feelings  are  not  influenced,  \ik»  my 
own,  by  impressions  produced  on  the  outward  senses ; 
yet  one  strong  evidence  that  such  is  really  the  effect  of 
this  climate,  I  have  often  thought,  might  be  found  in  the 
almost  ni\ifonn  pbeerfnlness  of  the  MtiTe  iohabiftaats  of 
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the  ooantiy.    What  else,  for  ioBtance,  roald  enable  the 
poor  women  to  cudurc  fatigue  and  labour  as  they  do  1 

Who,  for  the  perpetual  eigoyment  of  such  health  and 
spirits,  would  not  gladly  surrender  half  the  eomfortt  of 
English  homes,  namfily,carpets,  tea-kettles ;  nay,  perhaps 
for  a  time,  bee/  and  a  Protestant  clergyman.  These  last 
were  what  the  sage  Mayor  of  Bagn^res  remarked  would 
attract  more  English  to  that  pretty  town  than  any  other 
inducements,  and  gire  it  a  decided  superiority  with  the 
English  orer  every  other  in  the  Pyrenees. 

lln,  Ellis  moralizes  her  book,  by  graTcly  warning 
her  readers  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  trayelling  on  the 
continent.  She,  of  course,  excepts  those  whose  health 
requires  a  milder  climate.  If  any  shall  condemn  her 
for  English  prudery  and  narrow  yiews,  in  the  threatened 
danger  to  morals  and  religion,  which  she  predicts,  from 
intercourse  with  our  continental  neighbours,  and  from  the 
breaking  up  of  our  domestic  habits,  they  may  be  con- 
soled by  learning  that  her  work  furnishes  the  antidote, 
in  showing  that  trarel  may  be  a  healthfUl  and  improying 
exercise  for  both  body  and  mind. 

The  Old  Red  SandOone;  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old 
Field.     By  Hugh  MHler. 

The  public  ought  to  be  gratefrd  to.  eyery  writer  on 
science,  who  pens  his  lucubrations  in  a  style  which  the 
i^orant  or  the  imperfectly  initiated  may  be  able  to 
master.  This  work  is  not  a  system  of  Geological  science, 
nor  anything  approaching  to  this ;  but  it  is  a  pleasant 
*  discursiye  talk,  on  an  interesting  department  of  Greolo- 
logical  science,  which  the  writer  has  pursued  with 
enthnsiasm,  and  in  which  he  has  been  an  original  dis- 
eoverer.  A  winged  fossil  fish,  discoyered  by  Mr.  Miller, 
hu  been,  by  M.  Agassiz,  named  in  his  honour.  One 
cannot  help  sympathizing  in  his  transports  when  the 
stroke  of  his  hammer  first  laid  open  to  his  yiew  the  pre- 
sdamite  creature. 

There  are  none  of  the  fossils  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
which  less  resemble  anything  that  now  exists  than  its 
Ptericthjfi,  I  fain  wish  I  could  communicate  to  the 
reader  the  feeling  with  which  I  contemplated  my  first- 
found  specimen.  It  opened  with  a  single  blow  of  the 
hammer ;  and  there,  on  a  ground  of  light-coloured  lime- 
{itone,  lay  the  efSgy  of  a  creature  fashioned  apparently 
out  of  jet,  with  a  body  coyered  with  plates,  two  power- 
ftil-looking  arms  articulated  at  the  shoulders,  a  head  as 
entirely  lost  in  the  trunk  as  that  of  the  ray  or  the  sun-fish, 
and  a  long  angular  tail.  My  first-formed  idea  regarding 
it,  was,  that  I  had  discoyer«d  a  connecting  link  between 
the  tortoise  and  the  fish  ;  the  body  much  resembles  that 
of  a  small  turtle;  and  why,  I  asked,  if  one  formation 
gites  us  sauroid  fishes,  may  not  another  giye  us  ohelonian 
ones!  or  if  in  the  Lias  we  find  the  body  of  the  lizard 
mounted  on  the  paddles  of  the  whale,  why  not  find  in 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  the  body  of  the  tortoise  mounted 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner)  The  idea  originated  in 
error ;  but  as  it  was  an  error  which  not  many  naturalists 
could  haye  corrected  at  the  time,  it  may  be  deemed  an 
excusable  one,  more  especially  by  such  of  my  readers  as 
may  haye  seenwell-preseryed  specimens  of  the  creature. 

The  dry  and  rigid  deyotees  of  science  may  object  that 
there  is  too  great,  and,  sometimes,  too  far-fetched,  a  dis- 
play of  literary  and  poetical  illustration  in  this  discourse ; 
though  this,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  no  fault  what- 
erer,  but  probably  the  reyerse,  with  those  who  accompany 
the  author  in  his  walks  and  exploratory  excursions. 
Not  80,  howeyer,  a  learned  term,  when  a  simple  one 
would  better  serye  the  end, — and  this  frequently  occurs, 
Whateyer  tends  to  popularize,  and  thus  to  extend  science, 
nmot  be  too  much  yalued ;  and  to  this  the  work  lays  a 


just  claim. — But  is  Mr.  Miller  perfectly  orthodox  1  There 
is,  we  own,  great  room  for  doubt  on  this  head  ;  and,  failing 
Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Gandlish,  and  the  scouts  they 
haye  appointed  to  be  on  the  out-look*  for  all  manner  of 
embryo  or  eyen  fossil  heresies,  we  must  make  him  oyer 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  most  reverend  the  Dean  of  York. 
It  certainly  neyer  would  have  entered  any  one's  head 
that  there  could  be  imagined  anything  in  this  ingenious 
essay,  unsound,  or  opposed  to  revealed  religion,  save  for 
those  coloured  spectacles  with  which  the  public  vision  has 
lately  been  supplied  by  our  spiritual  guides,  in  both  divi- 
sions of  the  empire. ^It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  detached 

specimen  of  the  work  which  may  convey  an  accurate  idea 
of  its  whole  bearings.  The  following  passage  might,  a 
very  few  years  since,  have  suggested  a  subject  for  the 
pencil  of  Cruikshank,  or  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Hood  or 
Peter  Pindar.  Now,  if  not  an  instance  of  '^  super-eminent 
genius,"  it  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  progress  of  Geological 
science,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  of  its  votaries.  The  scene 
took  place  in  Edinburgh,  when  M.  Agassiz,  attended  by 
several  Geologists,  last  season,  examined  a  collection  of 
the  fossil  fishes  found  at  Balmddery  : — 

Mr  Mnrchison,  fkmiliar  with  the  older  fossils,  remark- 
ed the  close  resemblance  of  the  seeming  scales  to  those 
of  the  Seraphim  of  For&rshire,  but  de^rred  the  whole 
to  the  judgment  of  Agassiz ;  no  one  else  hazarded  a  con- 
jecture. Agassiz  glanced  over  the  collection.  One 
specimen  especially  caught  his  attention, — an  elegantly 
symmetrical  one.  It  seemed  a  combination  of  the  paral- 
lelogram and  the  crescent :  there  were  pointed  horns  at 
each  end ;  but  the  convex  and  concave  lines  of  the  oppo- 
site sides  passed  into  almost  parallel  right  lines  toward 
the  centre.  His  eye  brightened  as  he  contemplated  it. 
"  I  wUl  tell  you,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  company, — ^  I 
will  tell  you  what  these  are, — the  remains  of  a  huge 
lobster."  He  arranged  the  specimens  in  the  group  before 
him  with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  I  have  seen  a  young 
girl  arranging  the  pieces  of  ivory  or  mother-of-pearl  hi 
an  Indian  puzzle.  A  few  broken  pieces  completed  the 
lozenge-shaped  shield ;  two  detached  specimens  placed 
on  its  opposite  sides  fbmished  the  claws ;  two  or  three 
semi-rings  with  serrated  edges  composed  the  jointed 
body ;  the  compound  figure,  which  but  a  minute  before 
had  so  strongly  attracted  his  attention,  frimished  the 
terminal  flap ;  and  there  lay  the  huge  lobster  before  us, 
palpable  to  all.  There  is  homage  due  to  super-eminent 
genius,  which  nature  spontaneously  pays  when  there  are 
no  low  feelings  of  envy  or  jealousy  to  interfere  with  her 
operations ;  and  the  reader  may  well  believe  that  it  was 
willingly  rendered  on  this  occasion  to  the  genius  of 
Agassiz. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  author  of  this 
discourse  began  his  researches  as  a  quarrier  and  stone- 
mason 1  Who  can  have  better  or  so  good  opportunities 
of  studying  Greology,  as  the  miner  and  quarrierj  who  Ims 
received  the  ordinary  advantages  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  whose  mind  is  once  fairly  awakened,  and  on  the 
right  roadt  We  chiefly  mention  the  fact  which  the 
author  brings  prominently  forward,  to  introduce  an  ex- 
cellent extract,  and  which  shows  what  may  be  the  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  of  working-men. 

The  immense  masses  of  diluvium  which  we  had  to 
clear  away  rendered  the  working  of  the  quarry  laborious 
and  expensive,  and  all  the  party  quitted  it  in  a  few  days, 
to  make  trial  of  another  that  seemed  to  promise  better. 
The  one  we  left  is  situated,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  south- 
em  shore  of  an  inland  bay — ^the  bay  of  C^marty ;  the 
one  to  which  we  removed  has  been  opened  in  a  lofty  wall 
of  cliffh  that  overhangs  the  northern  shore  of  the  Moray 
FirtlL  I  soon  found  I  was  to  be  no  loser  by  the  change. 
Not  the  united  labours  of  a  thousand  men  fbr  more  than 
a  thousand  years  could  have  frimished  a  better  section 
of  the  geology  of  the  district  than  this  range  of  cliffls.  It 
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may  be  regarded  M  a  tort  of  chance  dissection  of  the 
earth's  crust.  We  see  in  one  place  the  primary  rock, 
with  its  veins  of  granite  and  quartz — its  diizy  precipices 
of  gneiss,  and  its  huge  masses  of  homeblend ;  we  find 
the  secondary  rock  in  another,  with  its  beds  of  sandstone 
and  shale — ^its  spars,  its  clays,  and  its  nodular  limestones. 
We  discover  the  still  little>known  but-highly  interesting 
fossils  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  •  in  one  deposition — ^we 
find  tiiie  beautifully  preserved  shells  and  lignites  of  the 
Lias  in  another.  There  are  the  remains  of  two  several 
creations  at  once  before  us.  The  shore  too  is  heaped 
with  rolled  fragments  of  almost  every  variety  of  rock — 
basalts,  ironstones,  hyperstenes,  porphyries,  bituminous 
shales,  and  micaceous  schists.  In  short,  the  young  geolo- 
gist, had  he  all  Europe  before  him  could  hardly  choose 
for  himself  a  better  field.  I  had,  however,  no  one  to 
tell  me  so  at  the  time,  for  geology  had  not  yet  travelled 
so  fkr  north ;  and  so,  without  guide  or  vocabulary,  I  had 
to  grope  my  way  as  I  best  might,  and  find  out  all  its 
wonders  fbr  myself.  But  so  slow  was  the  process,  and 
so  much  was  I  a  seeker  in  the  dark,  that  the  fkcts  con- 
tained in  these  few  sentences  were  the  patient  gatherings 
of  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  day's  emplovment,  I  picked 
np  a  nodular  mass  of  blue  limestone,  and  laid  it  open  by 
a  stroke  of  the  hammer.  WonderAil  to  relate,  it  con- 
tained inside  a  beautiAilly-finished  piece  of  sculpture, 
— one  of  the  volutes  apparently  of  an  Ionic  capital ; 
and  not  the  far-famed  walnut  of  the  fairy  tale,  had  I 
broken  the  shell  and  found  the  little  dog  lying  within, 
could  have  surprised  me  more.  Was  there  another  such 
curiosity  in  the  whole  world  t  I  broke  open  a  few  other 
nodules  of  similar  appearance^ — ^for  they  lay  pretty  thickly 
on  the  shore, — and  found  that  there  might.  In  one  of  these 
there  were  what  seemed  to  be  scales  of  fishes,  and  the 
impressions  of  a  few  minute  bivalves,  prettily  striated ; 
in  the  centre  of  another  there  was  actually  a  piece  of 
decayed  wood.  Of  all  nature's  riddles  these  seemed  to 
me  to  be  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  expound.  I  treasured  them  carefully  up,  and 
was  told  by  one  of  the  workmen  to  whom  I  showed  them, 
that  there  was  a  part  of  the  shore  about  two  miles  farther 
to  the  west,  where  curiously-shaped  stones,  somewhat 
like  the  heads  of  boarding-pikes  were  occasionally  picked 
up ;  and  that  in  his.  father's  days  the  country  people 
called  them  thunder-bolts,  and  deemed  them  of  sovereign 
efficacy  in  curing  bewitched  cattle.  Our  employer,  on 
quitting  the  quarry  for  the  building  on  which  we  were 
to  be  engaged,  gave  all  the  workmen  a  half-holiday.  I 
employed  it  in  visiting  the  place  where  the  thunder-bolts 
had  fallen  so  thickly,  and  found  it  a  richer  scene  of  won- 
der than  I  could  have  fancied  in  even  my  dreams. 

But  here  yn  must  pause,  though  only  at  the  portal  of 
discoveries,  teeming  with  wonder  and  delight  to  this 
''Robinson  Crusoe  "  in  science,  left  on  his  desolate  island 
to  explore  his  own  way. 

YinirLife.    By  the  author  of  «  My  Life.''    By  an 

Ex-Dissenter. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  series  of  works,  the 
avowed  object  of  which,  as  stated  in  the  advertisement, 
is  '^  to  defend  the  Church  of  England ;  and  to  assist  in 
defeating  the  efforts  of  her  Papift,  Dissenting,  and  Infidel 
opponents.'*  This  is  enough  to  show  the  spirit  and  can- 
dour of  the  intention.  It  gives  a  sketch  of  the  rise  ofMe- 
ikoditm,  of  the  Jumpers  or  Shakers,  and  of  the  struggle  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act, — and,  generally,  a  his- 
tory of  dissent  for  the  last  century.  The  hero  is  a  most 
apostolic  vieari  who,  among  his  many  residences,  we  at 
one  time  find  close  upon  the  Scottish  border,  where  he  came 
to  the  same  decision  with  the  frugal  Laird  of  Milnwood 
in  "  Old  Mortality,"  namely,  that ''the  Church  Establish- 
ment most  adapted  to  Scotland  was,  perhaps,  the  old 
Presbyterian  Church,  whilst  Episcopacy  was  in  every 
Mspect,  the  one  m^st  stilted  to  old  EnglMid*''  He  found. 


moreover,  '^  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  as  violent 
enemies  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  on  the  totuh:  and  that  the  former  was  accused 
by  the  Seattish  DistetUers  of  being  impure,  of  having  no 

spiritual  head,"  &c.  &c.  &o "He  found  that 

the  Dissenters  in  Scotland  were  as  fbrious,  worldly- 
minded,  and  bigoted  as  those  of  England."  There  \a 
mneh  more  of  tiie  same  kind,  and  worse ;  but  this  may 
suffice  of  a  work  which  may  flatter  the  prejudices,  or 
inflame  the  bigotry  of  the  Church  party,  but  which  can 
make  no  impression  elsewhere;  though  it  is  fti>  indeed, 
from  being  wanting  in  literary  ability. 

Lives  of  Eminent  Men  of  Aberdeen.    By  James 
Bruce.    AberdeeQ:  pp.  420. 

That  may  be  a  proud  Scottish  city  which  can  fur- 
nish so  long  a  catalogue  of  the  "eminent"  as  the 
one  before  us ;  yet  we  are  told  by  the  author  of 
the  Litesy  that  the  volume  does  not  contain  "the 
half  he  could  have  wished  to  place  in  it,"  though  there 
are  twenty-three  biographies ;  beginning  with  Barbonr, 
who  is  not  claimed  as  a  native,  and  ending  with  the  Itte 
Principal  Brown,whocertainly  was  notbom  in  the  Honest 
Town,  and  who  probably  never  saw  it  until  he  had  reach- 
ed middle  life.  This  license  eomdderably  enlarges  the 
verge  of  Aberdonian  eminence,  and  also  enriches  the  an- 
thor'a  materials  for  ikbiicating  a  good  book,  on  a  plan 
that  has  in  this  country  the  merit  of  novelty ;  ibr  al- 
though many  have  written  histories  of  our  cities,  none 
have  hitherto  written  the  biographies  of  the  eminent  men 
of  particular  localities.  In  composing  these  Lives,  the 
author,  a  well-read  and  ingenious  man,  with  no  apparent 
lack  of  self-eonfldence)  has  assumed  the  best  possible 
principle,  which  is  "  Not  the  mere  settling  of  disputed 
dates,  and  fixing  of  contested  localities,  nor  even  the 
clearing  up  of  the  family  oonnexions  of  great  men ;  bnt 
the  exhibition,  according  to  the  writer's  ability,  of  human 
nature  in  its  various  appearances — ^the  exposure  to  Uie 
world  of  truth  in  all  its  loveliness ;  and  virtue  with  sQ 
her  charms."  Where  knowledge  of  dates,  localities,  and 
genealogists  fkil|  which  must  necessarily  be  of  frequent 
occurrence,  the  author  favours  us  either  with  his  own 
conjecture  on  the  subject,  or  his  opinion  on  some  other, 
no  matter  what,  or  how  remotely  soever  related  to  the 
matter  on  hand.  And  this  is  done  in  the  lively  on- 
daunted  style  which  renders  many  parts  of  the  book,  be 
it  free  criticism  on  modem  writers,  the  non-inimsion 
question.  Catholic  emancipation,  or  the  encroachments  of 
l^e  women,  rather  stimulating  reading. 

Among  the  eminent  Men  there  is  one  Woman,  Euzi- 
SBTH  Blackwell,  whose  claim  to  superior  eminence 
rests  upon  having  published  a  Herbal,  with  illustrations 
engraved  and  coloured  by  herself,  to  assist  her  hnsbmd 
in  their  mutual  pecuniary  difficulties.  We  would  &in 
flatter  ourselves,  that  this  degree  of  virtue  and  taleot 
may  not  be  so  rare  among  the  sex,  as  Mr.  Bruce  seems 
to  imagine.  Beyond  the  fact,  that  Elizabeth  secretly 
married  and  eloped  with  Blackwell,  a  medical  student, 
to  London,  that  they  fisll  into  poverty,  and  probably 
jointly  projected  and  published  the  Herbal,  nothing 
is  known  individually  of  the  author  of  "  this  noble 
and  marvellous  monument  of  enthusiastic  and  untiring 
conjugal  affection,  and  an  interesting  evidence  of  the 
elegant  and  truly  womanly  nature  of  her  mind."  The 
strictures  on  the  innovating  sex — ^the  shrewd  hits  at  the 
usurping  and  obtrusive  Wolstoncralts,  and  Shelleys, 
Marti&eans,  Jamesons^  Kdgeworths,  and  BailUes,  the 
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contnsis  of  Mrs.  Blackwell,  strikes  us  as  so  original  and 
edifying,  that  they  may  serve  as  an  excellent  speoimen 
of  the  work.  After  likening  Mrs.  Blackwell  to  Lady 
Bachel  Rossel,  and  the  ^two  or  three  other  yirtuous 
■women," — a  rery  limited  list — who  hare  obtained  cele- 
brity without  injury  to  the  retiring  virtues  and  graces 
which  are  the  real  and  solid  ornaments  of  the  sex,  he 
proceeds: — 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  her  amiable  mind  led 
her  into  a  walk  becoming  a  modest  woman.  She  occu- 
pied herself  in 

>  Gathering  flowers, 


Herself  a  faiiw  flower. 

She  did  not,  like  some  female  writers,  cry  ont  against 
the  manners  of  the  age,  and  bewail  the  sins  of  her  neigh- 
bours, and  weep  for  the  decline  of  vital  religion,  which 
an  acute  writer,  whom  we  cannot  name  at  present,  says 
very  truly  is  one  of  the  purest  luxuries  that  self-righteous 
persons  can  indulge  in,  as  it  Aimishes  them  with  a  world 
of  mtemal  satis&ction  with  themselves.    Neither  did 
she  go  away,  like  some  other  women,  and  vmte  uovehs 
and  romances,  in  which  not  only  the  grossest  ignorance 
of  human  life  and  of  human  nature  is  displayed,  but  the 
greatestlaxityof  moral  principle  is  manifested;  for  women 
really  know,andonght  toknow,bnt  little  about  human  life; 
and  Uieir  moral  theories,even  when  their  practice  is  toler- 
ably fiur,  are  in  general  rather  perverse.  Neither  did  she 
eompose  sonnets  and  other  pieces,  like  the  things  which 
we  see  in  those  handsomely  bound  little  volumes  with 
gilt  edges  and  full  of  plates,  which  come  out  about  the 
Christmas  3eason,and  in  which  are  found  collected  the  best 
effusions,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  those  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  form  the  ofBBcourings  of  the  literary  world — 
the  whole  very  appropriately  illustrated  by  pictures  of 
women,  made  by  people  who  call  themselves  artists ;  and 
who,  if  a  judgment  might  be  formed  from  their  drawings 
and  engravings,  might  be  supposed  never  in  their  lives 
to  have  seen  women  but  in  pictures.    We  have  no  doubt 
that  Mis.  Blackwell  knew  that  a  woman  must  prudently 
consider  what  she  is  about  before  she  come  before  the 
public,  and  particularly  before  she  become  the  author  of 
a  book.   Almost  all  women  who  have  become  celebrated 
for  their  talents,  have  done  so  at  some  expense  of  what 
ought  to  be  ^  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls,*'  their 
fiur  reputation.    From  ^  bnmlng  Sappho  "  down  to  "  the 
eloquent  De  Stael"  scandal  has  been  very  busy  with 
their  characters.    This  may  be  uncharitable,  but  it  is 
not  unnatural ;  for  there  is  something  ofliensive  in  a  woman 
patting  ont  a  book,  except  on  some  such  subject  as  Mrs. 
Blackwell  handled ;  or  on  dancing,  or  cookery,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  which  women  ought  to  know  about,  and 
will  be  the  more  amiable  for  their  knowledge.    But  when 
they  go  the  length  of  writing  sonnets,  political  economy, 
theories  of  morals,  essays  on  population,  systems  of  che- 
mistry, and  theological  discourses,  it  is  perfectly  unbear- 
able.   Learned  and  intellectual  women  have  never  been 
in  great  estimation  with  the  more  judicious  of  the  other 
MX.    Literary  men  are  seldom  agreeable  companions, 
bat  literary  ladies  are  generally  allowed  to  be  insufibr- 
able.    What  sort  of  husbands  and  fathers  they  are  who 
allow  their  wives  and  daughters  to  write  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  pnblio  we  do  not  take  it  upon  us  to  say, 
farther  than  that  they  must  have  strange  notions  of  what 
is  attractive  and  amiable  and  becoming  in  the  female 
sex,  when  they  do  not  discourage  their  literary  efforts  by 
erery  means  in  their  power,  and  endeavour  to  keep  them 
in  that  place  in  society  where  they  will  be  least  known 
snd  most  happy.    This  is  not  being  cruel  to  genius ;  for 
the  light  of  nature,  and  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  the  moral 
ecnititation  of  women,  all  combine  to  show  that  they  are 
a  people  who  were  not  sent  into  this  world  to  shine  by 
their  own  light,  but  to  be  helpmates  to  the  other  division 
of  the  human  family ;  and  the  very  first  instance  which 
the  Scripture  records  of  a  woman's  advice  being  taken 
about  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  was  followed  by  the 
i&oit  disastrous  consequences. 

^Ting  the  <*  womankind''  to  profit  by  this  lectors, 


we  could  have  wished  to  let  the  old  bachelors  know  what 
opinion  Mr.  Bruce  has  of  their  condition, — with  various 
other  matters,  touching  covetousness,  the  passion  for 
spiritual  domination,  and  the  other  vices  which  are  com- 
mented on,  apropos  to  eminent  individuals  who  were 
or  were  not  chargeable  with  those  failings ;  but  we  most 
be  contented  with  recommending  the  book  to  our  readers, 
with  the  assurance,  that  whatever  be  its  faults,  it  is  not 
a  dull  or  a  heavy  tome :  and  citing  one  other  passage  fkrom 
the  Life  of  Scougal,  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  Man."  It  is  presumed  that  Henry  Scougal 
was  bom  at  Saltown  in  East  Lothian:  but  he  was  edu- 
cated in  Aberdeen,  and  at  comparatively  an  early  age 
he  was  chosen  the  Divinity  Professor  in  King's  College. 
Scougal  is  one  of  the  few  credible  instances  of  a  man 
having  died  for  love ;  or  in  the  fearful  struggle  between 
virtue  and  passion, — the  object  of  his  unfortunate  attach- 
ment being  a  married  woman.  He  died  before  he  had 
attained  his  twenty-eighth  year.  *'  Had  Soougal,"  says 
our  author,  ^  gone  about  like  Andrew  Cant,  and  other 
theologians  of  that  age,  abusing,  tormenting,  and  oppress* 
ing  all  who  did  not  submit  to  their  arbitrary  autiiority, 
he  might  have  lived  to  have  been  four  score  in  spite  of  all 
the  ladies  in  the  world/' — ^and  probably  have  married 
a  rich  vrife.  And  this  introduces  one  passage  which  is 
upon  Soougal's  celel^ated  work : — 

It  is  indeed  a  work  of  a  truly  evangelical  character^ 
using  that  term  in  its  right  and  original,  and  not  in  its 
foshionable  and  modem,  sense.  It  is  truly  a  lovely  and 
fragrant  flower,  blooming  sweetly  in  the  sterile  desert  of 
Scottish  divinity,  and  which,  by  some  kind  providence, 
has  been  enabled  to  flourish  in  its  place  amidst  all  the 
bleakness  around  it.  It  is  a  fact  not  more  singular  and 
melancholy  than  trae,  that  though  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  zealous  theologians  and  reli- 
gious disputants,  no  civilized  country  in  Europe  has  pro- 
duced so  few  religious  treatises  of  any  utility  or  beauty. 
The  people  of  France  and  Italy  are  not  religious;  but 
this  is  not  becanse  their  clergy  have  not  given  them 
works  of  piety  of  the  highest  character.  In  this  way 
almost  nothing  has  been  done  in  Scotland;  and  there  is 
little  expectation  that  anything  will  soon  be  done.  From 
the  spirit  that  animates  the  majority  of  our  clergy,  and 
the  contempt  in  which  sound  learning  and  sound  sense 
are  now  held,  it  would  be  sanguine  indeed  to  look  for^ 
ward  to  the  appearance  of  any  religious  works  that 
might  wipe  away  this  reproach  to  our  National  Estab- 
lishment. Nothing,  in  all  probability,  will  be  heard  for 
years  to  come  but  contentious  disputings  about  patron- 
age and  antipatronage,  calls  and  inductions,  the  volun- 
tary  principle  and  &e  established  principle,  and  other 
such  like  things,  about  which  Christianity  knows  no- 
thing and  cares  nothing,  looking  on  them  all  as  questions 
of  mere  human  convenience  and  arrangement. 

To  return  to  Scougal,  the  writing  of  a  beautifiil  book 
of  piety  is  certainly  no  proof  that  the  author  himself  is 
possessed  of  any  particle  of  religion;  but  all  testimony 
is  uniform  as  to  tiie  unblemished  innocence  and  purity 
of  Scougal's  life  and  conversation,  his  love  to  God  and 
his  benevolence  to  man;  in  all  which  his  bright  and 
blessed  example  was  the  best  and  most  glorious  com- 
mentary on  his  valuable  writings.  We  have  alluded  to 
the  fatal  passion  which  hurried  him  to  his  grave.  It 
leaves  not  the  shadow  of  a  stain  on  his  sainted  memory. 
He  did  not  give  up  his  virtue,  but  his  innocent  life,  to  the 
force  of  what  all  history  and  experience  show  to  be  the 
most  powerfhl  passion  that  can  assail  humanity;  which 
has  decided  the  fates  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
when  their  destinies  were  trembling  in  the  balance;  and 
which,  whenever  there  occurs  any  case  of  competing  ju- 
risdictions between  it  and  any  other  passion,  invariably 
vindicates  its  own  supremacy. 

We  give  our  author  leave  to  think  as  contemptuously 
as  h«  pleases  of  Ossian's  Po^ms,  r«spectfiilly  differing 
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from  him;  but  what  has  put  it  into  his  head  that  Words- 
worth is  their  admirer ;  the  fact  being  that  the  poet  who 
is  slighted  because  his  '^  notions  of  poetry  are  entirely  of 
his  own  contriyance,"  is  as  openly  oontemptnous  of  Os- 
sian's  Poems  as  Mr.  Bmce  himself. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

I.  Tht  Little  Wife,  and  The  Banmete  Daughters. 
By  Mrs.  Grey,  Author  of  **  The  Young  Prima 
Donna,"  and  "  The  Duke."  3  vols.  Saunders 
&  Otley. 

These  graoefiil  stories  are  distinguished  by  an  engaging 
prettiness  and  femininity.  They  display  much  of  the  subtle 
penetration  of  a  womanly  mind,  and  more  of  the  tender- 
ness of  a  woman's  heart.  They  must  be  &yourites  with 
the  one  sex,  and  they  are  abundantly  flattering  to  the 
other.  The  ^  Little  Wife,**  which,  if  somewhat  fontastic, 
is  rery  charming,  will  likely  be  the  most  generally  popu- 
lar. The  ^Baronet's  Daughters"  deserve  higher  com- 
mendation. The  sisterly  group  and  their  female  friends 
are  finely  discriminated,  and  the  truth  of  indiyidual  na- 
ture is  displayed  in  numerous  small  traits  of  disposition, 
which  only  a  woman  could  note  and  describe.  The  read- 
ers of  novels  have  been  so  completely  worn  out  by  lingering 
deaths  of  the  beantiftil  and  beloved  from  *^  the  English 
malady" — consumption,  that  one  generally  either  sickens 
or  becomes  callous  to  such  lingering  executions.  Yet,  our 
author  has  gone  over  this  dangerous  and  hacknied  ground 
with  pathos,  tenderness,  and  delicacy,  which  are  deeply 
effective;  nor  does  she  ever  lose  hold  of  our  sympathies, 
even  when  the  dream  of  romance  ends,  and  her  enthu- 
siastic heroine  sinks  into  a  sensible,  amiable,  and  happy 
matron. 

^  II.  The  LaH  King  of  Ulster.    3  vols. 
Madden  &  Co. 

This  Irish  historical  romance — written  by  a  retired 
ofilcer,  or  a  Catholic  priest,  or  a  lady,  or  whoever  may 
be  the  author — ^is  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the 
title  indeed  denotes.  It  opens  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
Neagh;  and  the  reader  is  at  once  plunged  among  the 
followers  and  fosterers  of  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell,  and 
those  of  the  great  and  intriguing  O'Neill,  now  degraded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  into  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  The  story 
follows  the  general  outline  of  history  as  faithfully  as  the 
purpose  of  exalting  the  national  character  of  the  Irish 
will  permit.  It  shifts  to  London  and  the  court  of 'Eliza- 
beth, and  back  again,  among  the  Saxon  invaders  and 
conflicting  chiefe  and  partisan  leaders  of  disunited  Ire- 
land. Heroic  achievements  and  romantic  and  perilous 
adventures  are  relieved  by  the  passages  of  true  love 
never  running  smooth,  of  three  different  pairs,  consisting 
of  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  and  "  the  fairest  of  the 
fkir."  Priests  and  minstrels  mingle  in,  and  carry  on  the 
game.  Above  them  all  towers  the  high-souled  Cath- 
leen,  the  daughter  of  the  Tanist  of  O'Neill,  and  her 
chivalrous  lover  O'Donnell,  the  young  chief  of  Tyrconnell. 
But  a  Father  Francis,  a  mysterious  personage,  is  the 
genius  of  the  story,  and  of  Ireland's  destiny;  and  he  is  not 
an  Irishman  but  a  Sassenach,  who  assumed  the  cowl  to 
effect  her  deliverance,  and  who  managed  her  discordant 
e'lieft  like  so  many  pawns  and  pieces  on  a  chess-board. 
The  romance  will  charm  young  readers;  those  who  de- 
light in  wild  adventures  ^happed  by  land  or  sea,"  more 
than  obtaining  insight  into  the  nature  and  workings 


of  the  human  heart — who  like,  in  shott,  Bknaldo  J^lno/' 
dini,  more  than  Gil  JBlat. 

III.  Traditions  of  Western  Germany,    By  Captain 
Charles  Knox.  3  vols,  cloth.  Saunders  &  Otley. 

Germany  abounds  in  traditions.  Here  we  have,  in 
addition  to  many  other  specimens  already  introduced  to 
the  EInglish  reader,  one  volume  connected  with  the  Bladt 
Forat,  and  that  locale  might  fiimish  fifty;  another  with 
the  Rhine;  and  a  third  with  the  Moselle  and  its  Ardi- 
bishops.  The  translator  protests  that  no  liberties  have 
been  taken  with  original  authorities,  so  far  as  facU  are 
concerned ;  but  this  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  license 
he  has  allowed  himself  of  stating  these  foots  with  levity 
and  irony,  which  almost  travesties  them;  and  which  in, 
at  all  events,  incongruously  at  variance  with  the  homely 
simplicity  and  entire  good  fkith  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Fatkerlandf  which  his  lively,  jeering, 
and  sarcastic  paraphrases  so  transmogrify  and  hedtrxi. 
This  peppering  and  salting  may,  however,  in  many  cases, 
render  the  viands  more  piquant  to  English  palates;  and 
the  translator  has  had  the  good  taste  not  to  touch  with 
a  light  or  profane  hand  those  pathetic  traditions  and 
legends  which  have  intertwined  themselves  with  every 
finer  fibre  of  the  national  heart.  Such  things,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  legend  of  Genoveta,  which  it  would  be  an 
affront  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  humanity  to  treat  in 
that  drolling  manner  in  which  the  translator  is  very 
successfVil,  considering  his  themes  and  his  country.  The 
light  style  of  Voltaire  or  De  Grammont — the  jeer  em- 
bodying the  sneer — ^is  rarely  the  forte  of  Englishmen, 
nor  is  the  deficiency  to  be  regretted. 


PAMPHLETS. 

REFLBCnONS  UPON  THE  CORN  LaWS,  AND  17P0N  THEIlt 

Effects  on  Manufactures,  &c.  &c.  By  James  H.Renny. 
— A  wire-drawn  argument  for  the  Corn-Laws,  and  in 
support  of  that  magic  wand,  the  sliding  scale;  showing 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  manufacturing  interest  and 
the  working  class  (for  suffering  is  admitted)  arise  from 
errors  in  the  Banking  System,  and  the  effects  of  the  old 
Poor  Law;  and  that  the  diding  tealey  perhaps  somewhat 
modified ;  a  change  in  the  Monetary  System,  which  shall 
approximate  to  Scottish  Banking,  and  the  operation  of 
the  new  Poor  Law,  will  make  all  right.  The  writer 
contends  that  it  is  right  to  give  our  Colonies  a  monopoly 
of  our  markets.    This  is  enough. 

Slavery  in  America  shown  to  be  peculiablt  abo- 
minable.   By  Wm.  Day. 

The  Present  Age:  An  Address,  by  Dr.  Channing, 
delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  in  May  1841.  Reprinted  in  Glasgow  by 
Hedderwick  &  Son. 

Memoir  addressed  to  the  pROPRiETOlta  of  Mountaik 
and  Waste  Lands,  on  the  Naturalization  of  the  Alpaca. 
By  William  Walton. — This  pamphlet  has,  from  patrio- 
tic motives,  been  printed  by  the  iVotif rol  Hutory  Society 
of  Liverpool.  A  great  quantity,  so  much  as  six  millions 
pounds  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep  of  the  Andes,  the 
Alpaca,  and  the  Vicuna,  have,  within  the  last  three 
years,  been  brought  to  the  Liverpool  market,  where  it  is 
highly  prised  for  purposes  for  which  no  other  kind  of 
wool  is  so  well  -adapted.  But  the  introduction  of  the 
animal  itself  is  here  recommended,  and  supported  by  a 
feasible  theory,  and  many  corroborative  facts.  Mr. 
Thomas  Southey,  the  intelligent  writer  on  sbeep-stock, 
lately  recommended  the  introdnction  of  the  Alpaca 
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into   Australia,  to  which  it  appears  peculiarly  well 
adapted,  from  its  capacity  of  enduring  thirst,  or,  more 
properly,  its  rarely  drinking;  and  the  experiment  is  now 
makiiig,  and  is  likely  to  prore  successful.    Mr.  Walton 
does  not  wish  the  Alpaca  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
sheep-walks  of  this  country,  but  to  occupy  those  rocky  and 
heathy  wilds  where  sheep  cannot  pasture,  and  to  which 
the  hardy  constitution  and  habits  of  the  sheep  of  the 
Andes  are  considered  peculiarly  adapted.    The  subject 
was  brought  before  the  British  Association  both  in  1839 
and  1840,  and  also  before  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land at  their  Annual  Exhibition,  which  was  last  season 
held  at  Aberdeen.    Some  of  the  animals  (of  which  there 
are  a  good  number  at  present  in  different  places  in  this 
country)  were  then  exhibited.    These  animals  are  said  to 
have  thiiTen  in  our  climate.     They  are  considered  well 
suited  to  the  waste  mountain  land  and  bogs  of  Ireland. 
A  good  deal  of  Alpaca  wool  has,  under  fanciful  names, 
been  spun  and  manufactured  in  Manchester  and  other 
places.     Goods  made  from  it  constitute  a  middle  fabric 
between  the  silken  and  woollen,  but  are  more  silky  than 
woolly  in  appearance.    It  is  sometimes  used  for  fimcy 
goods ;  and,  for  cheapness,  with  cotton  warps.    Imitation 
tabinets  and  poplins,  Orleans'  cloths,  bombazines,  coat- 
linings,  &c.,  are  made  from  it,  and  often  pass  for  silk. 
The  wool  sells  at  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  lb.,  and  the 
span  yam,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  to 
the  French  manuikotories,  at  from  68.  to  12s.  per  lb. 
The  memoir,  as  projecting  a  new  idea  in  national  eco- 
nomy, which  may  add  greatly  to  public  wealth,  and  take 
nothing  away,  is  entitled  to  earnest  attention.    Among 
the  other  PeruTian  sheep  now  in  England,  is  a  little 
flock  of  fourteen,  at  Knowlesley,  consisting  of  Llamas 
and  Alpacas,  two  of  which  were  bred  there,  and  carry 
finer  wool  than  their  parents.     The  Earl  of  Derby 
has  no  donbt  of  their  propagation  in  this  country.    Snc- 
cessAil  experiments  hare  been  also  made  in  different 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  Spirit  of  Magna  Chabta. — This  is  a  pamphlet 
deserving  of  notice.  Ten  years  ago,  when  the  nation 
woold  hear  of  nothing  but  ^  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  Bill,"  the  author  of  ''The  Spirit  of 
Magna  Charta"  foretold  that  the  principle  of  represen- 
tation comprehended  in  the  Bill  was  yicious,  and  would 
never  fulfil  the  desired  purpose.  His  own  principle  is 
UniTersal  Suffirage,  in  a  sense,  however,  which  keeps  the 
promise  to  the  ear  to  break  it  to  the  heart.  He  carries 
out  the  spirit  of  Magna  Charta,  by  giving  every  citizen 
a  voice  in  choosing  representatives,  though  in  a  limited 
and  restricted  way.  His  theory  is  to  adopt  a  variety 
of  qmaiyUaiwnty  suited  to  the  different  claases  of  the 
community.  For  example,  let  there,  with  the  King  and 
the  Peers,  be  a  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of 
four  hundred  members,  sent  there  by  four  orders  of  elec- 
tors choosing  each  one  hundred  representatives.  The 
different  orders  of  electors  are  proposed  to  be — 1st,  The 
"■  first-rate  county  voters,"  which  will  include  the  aristo- 
cracy, landed  gentry,  &c.,  and  which  will  possess  one 
kind  of  qaalification,  and  elect  one  hundred  members  of 
parliament ;  2d,  The  cities  and  coxporate  towns,  which 


shall  possess  a  special  qualification,  and  elect  another 
hundred ;  3d,  A  second-rate  county  qualification,  to  in- 
clude, we  presume,  the  little  farmers,  shopkeepers,  &c., 
which  shall  send  one  hundred  members  to  parliament ; 
and  the  last  one  hundred  members  shall  be  chosen  by 
persons  possessing  none  of  the  three  qualifications,  but 
being  incapable  of  any  of  them,  entitled  to  vote  by 
right  of  universal  suffrage.  Thus  every  man  will  have 
a  vote.  It  is  the  leading  business  of  the  pamphlet  to 
enunciate  this  principle.  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  who 
discovers  both  learning  and  ability,  is  at  all  events  the 
decided  friend  of  direct  reprnentation;  though  his  scheme 
would,  however,  give  the  landed  interest  a  great  prepon- 
derance in  the  national  assemblies. 

The  Cheap  Bread  of  the  Free  Traders  a  Delusion. 
By  Robert  Gale. — This  pamphlet  is  inscribed  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  author  contends  that  nothing 
can  save  us  but  the  extension  of  the  home  demand.  How 
is  he  to  accomplish  this  t  The  complaint  is  not  that  our 
agricultural  labourers  do  not  require  three  times  as 
many  shirts,  hose,  shoes,  hats,  coats,  and  ftistain  jackets 
as  they  now  obtain,  but  that  their  wages  being  nearly 
all  spent  in  bread  alone,  they  have  nothing  to  give  to 
the  manufacturers  for  their  commodities.  The  pamphlet 
is  a  Tory  catch-penny  of  the  day. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  F.  Burdett.  By  Richard  Dun, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister  at  Law,  Miss  Coutts 
Bnrdett's  lover.  The  narrative  is  an  amuaing  case  of 
monomania.  It  is  written  from  the  Fleet  Prison,  to 
which  Mr.  Dun's  gallantry  has  brought  him. 

A  Lecture  on  Miltox.    By  Alfred. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 

A  History  of  British  Forest  Trees.  By  Prideaux 
John  Selby,  F.RS.E.,  &c.  &c.  Part.  I.  Van  Voont. 
— This  is  the  commencement  of  an  illustrated  woric  on 
a  very  engaging  subject.  The  specimens  discussed  are 
the  Common  Lime  Tree,  the  American  species  of  the 
Lime,  the  Sycamore,  the  Norway  Maple,  the  Fidd 
Maple,  the  Horse  CheentU,  the  Cominon  Holly,  and 
the  Robinia  or  Falte  Accacia,  The  wood-engravings 
of  the  respective  specimens  are  accurate  and  pretty; 
though  the  necessarily  small  scale  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
eiUl  life,  do  not  admit  of  thi^  extreme  beauty  and  life- 
h'keness  of  the  engravings  of  the  birds  and  animals  in 
the  other  illustrated  works  published  by  Mr.  Van  Voorst. 
So  much  have  our  poets  and  picturesque  writers  said 
about  British  Forest  Trees,  that  by  contrast,  Mr.  Selby*s 
descriptions  appear  tame,  cold,  and  common-plaoe.  He 
should  draw  as  largely  from  these  sources  as  he  does 
upon  the  scientific  writers  on  trees,  and  thus  popularize 
his  theme. 

The  Pictorial  Shakspbare.  Part  XXXIV.  Coriohi- 
nus. — ^The  Illustrations  aremiostly  scenic  or  architectural, 
from  Roman  subjects.  The  Annotations  are  few, — ^the 
Editor  announcing  his  intention  of  making  Shakspeare's 
classic  dramas  the  subject  of  a  general  essay. 

Josephus.    Part  V. 

Canadian  Scbnert.    Part  XVII. 
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The  Elections. — We  nerer  anticipated  that  the  Whigs, 
by  resorting  to  a  general  election,  would  increase  their 
strength.  On  the  contrary,  we  rather  thought  that  it 
wonld  be  diminished;  bnt  we  were  certainly  not  pre- 
pared for  snch  a  signal  defeat  as  they  haye  sustained. 
The  truth  is,  that,  for  several  years  past,  the  people  had 
sunk  into  a  state  of  political  apathy;  having  been  utterly 
disappointed  in  the  expectations  they  had  formed  of  the 
working  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  by  the  mean  and  piti- 
ful manner  in  which  the  Whigs,  on  all  important  occa- 
sions, truckled  to  the  Tories.  For  some  time  past,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  been  more 
the  leaders  of  the  Ministry  than  Lord  Melbourne  and 
Lord  John  Russell ;  and  no  measure  could  be  carried 
through,  or  indeed  almost  introduced  into  Parliament, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  former.  The  annunciation 
of  free  trade  principles,  however  beneficial  it  might  have 
been  for  the  Ministry  a  year  or  two  mo,  came  by  far 
too  late.  At  the  time  it  was  made,  it  did.  them,  we  have 
no  doubt,  harm  instead  of  good.  In  the  first  place,  it 
alarmed  the  agriculturists  and  the  other  monopolists, 
and  those  depending  on  them,  and  they  have  used  their 
whole  influence  against  them  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  did  not  revive  the  enthusisjBm  of  the  other  classes,  who 
suspected — and  with  good  reason — ^that  the  men  who 
had  denounced  free  trade,  in  such  explicit  terms,  only 
last  year,  could  not  be  very  sincere  converts  to  the  doc- 
trine this  year ;  and  they  believed  that  such  men  could 
hardly  be  trusted  with  carrying  into  effect  any  measures 
by  which  a  really  free  trade  was  likely  to  be  obtained. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  all  the  agricultural  con- 
stituencies, upon  which  some  powerful  Whig  influence 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear,  have  been  lost ;  and  the 
Tories  have  been  reinstated  in  power,  to  remain  in 
office  perhaps  for  years,  provided  any  scheme  for  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  without  pressing  on 
the  people  can  be  devised,  and  provided  that  divisions 
in  the  Tory  camp,  of  which  there  are  already  manifest 
symptoms,  can  be  prevented.  The  experiment  made  last 
year  of  adding  a  per  centage  on  the  existing  taxes,  shows 
that  such  an  expedient  for  filling  the  exchequer  is  hope- 
less. The  increase  is  not  one-third  of  what  was  antici- 
pated ;  and  arose  principally  from  the  window-duties, 
a  rigorous  inquisition  of  the  number  of  windows  having 
been  made  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  even  this  re- 
source is  not  likely  to  be  long  available ;  for  even  in  the 
finest  squares  in  this  city,  we  observe  that  the  operation 
of  building  up  windows  is  going  on.  No  one  seems  able 
to'oonjecture  how  a  Tory  ministry  is  to  be  able  to  raise 
the  necessary  supplies ;  and  these  supplies  will  shortly 
have  to  be  increased,  as  at  least  10,000  additional  troops 
must,  as  recent  events  have  shown,  be  sent  to  Ireland  to 
keep  down  the  people. 

A  reimposition  of  the  house-dnty  and  of  the  old  post- 
age-rates have  been  talked  of :  but  we  do  not  think  that 
the  new  ministry,  powerful  as  it  will  be  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  have  any  chance  of  carrying  one  or  other 
of  these  measures ;  and  even  though  they  were  com- 
bined, they  would  not  make  up  the  existing  deficiency  in 
the  revenue.  The  only  tax  then  that  appears  to  remain, 
unless  a  new  one  can  be  invented,  is  a  property  tax :  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  aristocracy,  upon  whom  it  would 
fall  with  great  severity, would  consent  to  it:  so  that  the 
only  resource  which  seems  to  remain,  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  almost  unintermpted  peace,  is  to  have  re- 
course to  the  old  remedy  of  borrowing,  and  to  leave  pos- 
terity  to  repay  the  debt  as  they  best  can,  or  to  brush  it 
off,  along  with  the  other  load  which  encumbers  the  na- 
tion, when  it  suits  their  convenience.  This  is  a  pretty 
state  of  things ! 

The  Corn  Law  Agitation  goes  on  admirably.  The 
entire  Liberal  press  of  the  kingdom  has  taken  up  the 
((uestion,  and  the  fate  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws  at  least 
is  sealed.  Scotland  has  returned  a  number  of  Members 
who,  though  willing  to  take  the  8s.  duty  as  an  instal- 
ment, have  declared  that  they  will  never  cease  to  agitate 


for  a  total  repeaL  Among  these  we  may  mention  Mr. 
Oswald  and  Mr.  Dennistoun,  the  Members  for  QAv- 
gow ;  Mr.  Duncan,  the  Member  for  Dundee ;  and  serenl 
others. 

Chsap  Food  makbs  High  Wages.— One  of  the  grett«£t 
fallacies  vrith  which  the  working  classes  are  embued,  ind 
which  has  greatly  tended  to  retard  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  is,  that  wiges  &I1 
as  the  price  of  food  lUls,  and  that,  therefore,  the  open- 
tives  would  not  be  benefited  by  obtaining  their  fiMd  at  & 
cheaper  rate  than  they  do  at  present.    &tting  aside  the 
authority  of  the  greatest  writers  on  Political  Ecodoidt, 
and  historical  evidence,  one  wonld  have  thoofht  tbit 
any  workman  who  has  lived  on  the  wages  of  his  lahoor 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years  wonld  have  had,  in  hii  own 
case,  sufficient  experience  of  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrist. 
Food,  in  1836,  was  very  nearly  one-half  ehei^  thaa  i( 
is  at  present ;  yet,  is  there  any  branch  of  trade  or  em- 
ployment in  which  wages  have  risen  since  1836!   Oa 
the  contrary,  have  they  not  generally  fallen;  or,  at 
least,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  is  there  not  mneh 
more  difficulty  in  getting  fall  employment  l2ironghoBt 
the  year  at  this  moment  than  five  years  ago  t   If  we  re- 
fer to  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  America,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  conrinced  that  high  prices  are  not  the  came  of 
high  wages.    From  the  ready  means  of  exportmg  ill 
sorts  of  grain,  cattle,  and  provisions  of  every  kind  frm 
Ireland,  food  is  not  materially  cheaper  there  than  in  this 
country — certainly  not  one-fourth;  yet,  while  agricul- 
tural labourers  obtain  in  Britain  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a-diT, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Irishmen  would  be  glad  to  receiie 
4d.  a-day  if  employed  throughout  the  year.    It  is  tine, 
that  they  occasionally  receive  so  much  as  6d.  arday;  hat 
then  this  is  only  for  a  limited  period;  for  we  know  from 
good  authority— that  of  aa  Report  of  a  ParliamentirT 
Commission  in  1886 — ^thafe  upwards  of  one  million  of 
people  are  constantly  in  '^nrant  of  employment   Wages 
occasionally  descend  as  lov^  as  2d.  a-day;  bnt  eertainly 
no  one  can  imagine  that  tliis  arises  fVom  the  ebeapoea 
of  their  food.    The  sole  cause  of  it  is  the  rednndancf  of 
population  in  relation  to  capital,  and  hence  a  competition 
for  employment  arises,  which  reduces  wages  to  the  lowest 
ebb.    It  is  the  same  as  in  a  glutted  market ;  the  pnr- 
chasers  knowing  pretty  accurately  the  (jnantity  of  the 
commodities  wanted,  and  seeing  that  there  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  hang  back,  and  reflise  to  pur- 
chase ;  and  having  the  money  in  their  pockets,  while  the 
sellers  have  little  or  none,  they  sooner  or  later  bring 
down  prices  to  their  own  terms.    There  i«  no  difference 
between  the  sale  of  labour  and  the  sale  of  any  other 
commodity.    It  is  no  consideration  abont  the  cheapness 
or  deamess  of  food  which  regulates  the  employer  or  the 
price  of  labour,  that  is  to  say,  the  rate  of  wages;  but 
simply  the  supply  and  the  demand.    If  we  tnn  to 
America,  we  shall  find  precisely  the  converse  of  IreUnd 
— cheap  food  and  high  wages.    Mr.  aurreff,  an  intelli- 
gent East  Lothian  agriculturist,  who  risited  a  great  part 
of  the  States  and  the  Canadas  in  18S4,  withoat  aoy 
reference  to  the  subject  of  which  we  are  treating,  bet 
merely  incidentally  and  with  the  view  of  enabling  an; 
one  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  emigrating,  estimaws 
the  hire  of  a  labourer  at  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  dar. 
Now,  a  bushel  of  wheat,  at  present  prices,  costs  Ss.  or  9s. 
in  this  country.    Are  any  of  our  labourers  paid  at  twt 
rate  %    He  then  remariu,  after  giving  a  statement  of  the 
produce  of  a  well-cultivated  farm— "  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  quantity  of  produce  exhibited  by  the  pre- 
ceding statements,  high  wages  and  low  prices  psete-nt 

MUCH  HONEY  BEING  REALIZED."      But  that  tO  which  We 

particularly  wish  to  call  attention,  is  the  following  com- 
parative view  of  the  state  of  a  workman  in  America  with 
cheap  food,  and  in  Britain  with  dear : — 

"In  a  country  where  nature  is  so  bountifil,and  land  so 
abundant  and  cheap,  the  wages  of  labour  must  necessarily 
be  high.  Accordingly,  an  ordinary  mechanic  obtains  one 
dollar  per  day> with board^inclnding  washing;  and  superior 
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workmen,  engineers  and  mill-wriglitSi  get  from  two  dol- 
lars to  three  dollars.  Farm  labourers  are  engaged  at  from 
100  dollars  to  120  dollars  a-year.  Female  house  ser- 
vants obtain  one  dollar  in  private  f^miliesy  and  from  two 
dollars  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  a-week  in  hdteU.  As 
compared  with  the  prices  of  produoe  and  land,  wages 
may  be  stated  thus : 

"•  If  an  ordinary  mechanic  work  fire  days  in  the  week, 
he  will  earn  throughout  the  year,  besides  board,  260  dol- 
lars ;  or  of  Indian  com,  about  1738  bushels ;  or  of  wheat, 
about  580  bushels;  or  of  beef,  about  13,000  fts.;  or  of 
land,  about  200  acres. 

'^  An  ordinary  farm  labourer  will  get  during  the  year, 
besides  his  board,  100  dollars ;  or  of  Indian  com,  about 
667  bufibels ;  or  of  wheat,  about  222  bushels ;  or  of  beef, 
aboat  5000  fts. ;  or  of  land,  about  eighty  acree ;  which  is 
a  sufficient  extent  of  surface  for  any  labouring  man  to 
possess.  Female  house  serranta  in  private  families  get 
in  the  year  fifty-two  dollars,  which  would  purchase  forty 
acres  of  land,  and  in  h6tel8  what  would  purchase  eighty 
acres  of  land.  How  very  different  is  the  situation  of 
farm  labourers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  com- 
pared with  those  in  Illinois  1  Supposing  the  weekly 
^agea  of  labourers  to  be  lOs.,  88.,  and  38.  6d.,  without 
board,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively, 
and  they  do  not  exceed  these  sums,  the  Englishman  wUl 
earn  during  the  year  about  seventy  bushels  of  wheat;  or 
of  beef  about  1560  lbs.  The  Scotsman,  about  sixty-two 
bushels  of  wheat ;  or  of  beef,  about  1400  lbs.  The  Irish- 
man, about  thirty  bushels  of  wSeat ;  or  of  beef,  about 
750  Tbs.  But  when  the  board  of  the  workman,  or  simply 
what  he  himself  would  consume,  is  taken  Arom  these 
numbers,  they  will  appear  quite  insignificant  compared 
with  the  wages  of  lUinois. 

"  An  ordinary  farm  labourer  in  Ulinois  gets  the  value 
of  eighty  acres  of  land  yearly.  In  Britain,  when  due 
allowance  is  ma4e  for  the  board  of  the  labourer,  he  does 
not  get  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  good  land.  When  wages 
are  compared  with  land,  the  farm  labourer  of  Illinois  is 
about  800  times  better  rewarded  than  in  Britain." 

No  one  can  reflect  on  these  fiacts — ^for  facts  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  brought  forward  without  the  least  party  or 
political  bias,  by  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  whose  whole  interests  were  centred  in  agri- 
culture, and  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
grain,  no  agitation  whatever  existed  in  the  oountry  for  a 
repeal  of  the  com  laws — ^but  must  be  convinced,  that  there 
never  was  a  greater  fallacy  than  that  wages  flail  as  the 
price  of  food  falls;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  must  see 
that  cheap  food,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  employ- 
ment, and  increasing  the  competition  for  labour, — ^makee 
wages  high. 

Scotch  Elections. — If  every  part  of  the  empire  had 
done  its  duty  to  the  liberal  cause  as  well  as  Scotland, 
Ministers  would  have  found  themselves  in  a  very  differ* 
ent  situation  Arom  what  they  are  to-day.  There  has,  no 
doubt,  been  a  loss  of  two  liberals  on  the  aggregate ;  but 
this  loss  is  well  compensated  by  the  ejection  of  Sir 
George  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Colqnhoun,  both  of  whom  ob- 
tained their  seats  by  assuming  false  colours.  We  have, 
no  doubt,  that  some  damage  was  done,  or,  at  least,  some 
risk  run,  by  the  sentiments  known  to  be  entertained  by 
the  Hon.  Fox.  Maule  and  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the 
I^on-Intrusion  question  ;  for  even  in  Edinburgh  serious 
intentions  were  entertained  by  the  Dissenters,  who 
form  throughout  Scotland  a  large  proportion  of  the  liberal 
party,  to  set  up  a  Candidate  who  would  advocate  per- 
fect equality  of  civil  rights  irrespective  of  religious 
opinion  or  profession,  and  abolition  of  all  preference 
of  any  one  sect  above  another.  They  passed  resolu- 
tions declaring  inter  aHa,  that  it  will  '*  be  the  duty  of 
Dissenters  to  unite  at  the  next  election  in  favour  of  a 
Candidate  who  will  completely  understand  and  sympa- 
thize with  their  views,  and  who  is  of  decidedly  liberal 
opinions  on  all  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day, 
including  that  of  an  entirely  Free  Trade  in  Ck)m." 

The  Kiek  Again. — The  Fast  Day. — There  seems  no 
end  to  the  assumption  and  pretensions  of  the  Kirk.  The 
Non-Intrusionists,  not  content  with  the  victory  they  have 
obtained  over  their  opponents  in  last  General  Assembly, 


thought  proper  to  crow  over  them  and  the  public  by 
appointing  Thursday,  the  22d  of  July,  to  be  held  as 
a  day  of  *^  humiliation  and  prayer,"  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Scotland,  and  that  without  any  authority 
from  the  civil  power.  It  thus  appears  that  the  General 
Assembly  assumes  the  power  of  putting  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Scotland  into  a  state  of  idleness  whenever  they 
please,  and  the  same  power  has  occasionally  been  as- 
sumed vrithin  their  respective  jurisdictions  by  the  infe- 
rior Church  courts.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this 
is  any  new  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Kirk ;  but  cer- 
tainly in  its  earlier  and  purer  ages,  no  such  attempt 
was  ever  made  without  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power, 
given  either  by  the  Privy  Council,  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, or  otherwise.  One  would  think  that  one  day 
of  the  week  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  religious  purposes, 
and  that  if  a  day  of  Humiliation  and  Prayer  were  con- 
sidered necessary,  it  might  as  well  take  place  on  a  Sun- 
day as  a  week  day.  On  former  occasions,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Kirk  was  to  some  extent  tacitly  submitted 
to,  as  the  ground  for  the  appointment  was  such  as  affected 
the  whole  body  of  tiie  people :  for  example,  the  deficiency 
of  the  harvest,  the  prevalence  of  contagious  and  mortal 
diseases,  and  so  on ;  but  nothing  can  exoeed  the  effront- 
ery and  tyranny  of  some  two  hundred  men  laying  the 
whole  population  of  the  kingdom  idle,  merely  because 
they,  by  an  insane  and  utterly  unjustifiable  resistance  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  authoritatively  declared  not  only 
by  the  highest,  but  by  the  only  competent  authorities,  have 
placed  tiiemselves  in  a  situation  from  whence  they  can 
neither  retreat  without  disgrace,  nor  advance  without 
imminent  danger,  while  they  cannot  remain  in  safety  in 
th6  position  where  they  are.  Look  at  the  effect  of  this 
proceeding  on  the  population  of  Scotland,  now  approach- 
ing three  millions.  One-fourth  are  probably  working  men, 
and  of  these  at  least  two-thirds,  or  five  hundred  thousand 
of  them,liveon  their  daily  wages.  Suppose  them  only  paid, 
on  an  average,  twelve  shillings  a-week,  this  shows  a  loss 
to  the  labouring  community  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
incurred  by  this  act  of  presumption  and  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  the  Assembly. 

Funds  of  the  Kirk. — The  wild  proceedings  of  the 
majority  are  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  stop  from  a  cause 
which  has  put  an  end  to  many  other  undertakings  both 
good  and  bad.  It  appeared  from  a  report  given  in  to 
the  last  Assembly,  that  the  Kirk  is  greatly  in  debt.  Be- 
sides other  liabilities,  the  agent  has  a  claim  for  nearly 
two  thousand  pounds.  When  this  was  announced  in  the 
Assembly,  it  being  after  dinner,  a  great  many  magnani- 
mous proposals  were  made  for  its  liquidation.  One  elder 
(Mr  Hogg  of  Newliston)  stated  that,  if  the  agent  would 
accept  of  it,  he  would  at  once  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
amount.  Of  conrse,  alter  so  magnanimous  a  proposal, 
that  great  champion  of  the  Kirk,  Mr.  Maitland  Mackgill 
Crichton,  of  Rankeillor,  could  not  sit  in  absolute  silence; 
he  got  up  and  delivered  one  of  his  usual  loud  and  frothy 
harangues ;  but  it  did  not  catch  our  ear,  that  he  offered 
to  pay  the  other  third.  Dr.  Macfarlane,  of  Greenock, 
then  proposed  assessing  the  ministers  and  elders;  where- 
upon another  minister  very  modestly  suggested,  that  if 
the  elders  would  pay  twenty  pounds  each,  the  whole 
debts  would  be  liquidated  without  troubling  the  priests. 
These  proposals  occasioned  a  dead  silence  in  the  Assem- 
bly. It  was  then  confidently  asserted,  that,  by  volun- 
tary subscription,  the  whole  money  could  be  immediately 
raised.  This  plan  was  accordingly  adopted.  But  in- 
stead of  raising  £2000,  as  was  anticipated,  only  £600 
were  subscribed  ;  and  how  much  of  that  has  been  paid 
we  know  not.  The  Non-Intradonists,  then,  after  all, 
have  been  forced  to  resort  to  an  assessment,— one  per 
cent,  on  the  stipends,  including  the  glebes  ;  and  the 
elders  are  expected  to  assess  themselves  in  somewhat 
the  same  proportion.  The  prospect,  however,  is  but 
cheerless.  It  is  admitted  that  even  were  this  scheme 
carried  fully  into  effect,  it  would  not  produce  more  than 
£1400  a-year;  and  writh  ten  or  twelve  actions,  already 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  others  coming  in  daily,  it 
will  not  pay  the  current  law  expenses ;  leaving  nothing 
for  the  damages  and  expenses  which  will  inevitably  be 
awarded  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Kinnoul,  Mr.  Young,  and 
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others.  It  is  well  it  is  so.  Nothing  will  be  found  so 
effectual  for  taming  the  ^  wild  men  "  as  bleeding  their 
pockets  freely. 

Ireland. — The  elections  have,  as  usual,  been  attended 
with  rioting  and  bloodshed ;  and  bribery,  perjury,  and 
intimidation  have  been  resorted  to,  to  obtain  the  return 
of  Tories.  The  proportion  of  Liberals,  howeyer,  predo- 
minates ;  so  that  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  cause  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  English  counties.  The  job  of  ap- 
pointing ''plain  John  Campbell"  to  the  Irish  Chancel- 
lorship had  certainly  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  Irish 
elections ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  gross  thansuohanap- 
pointment,  when  it  was  known  that  he  could  not  possibly 
hold  it  longer  than  a  few  weeks.  In  point  of  &ct,  he  had 
not  sat^nthe  Irish  Courtof  Chancery  formore  than  twenty 
hours,  till  he  bade  adieu  to  the  bar,  promising,  however, 
that  he  would  use  his  best  exertions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  procedure  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  has 
been  asserted  that,  on  accepting  office,  Baron  Campbell 
agreed  to  give  up  any  claim  to  a  retired  allowance ;  but 
we  doubt  exceedingly  the  statement.  He  cannot,  as 
long  as  there  are  three  ex-Chancellors  alive,  receive  any 
such  allowance*;  but  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if,  on 
the  death  or  reappointment  of  any  of  his  predecessors, 
he  does  not  claim  the  allowance  of  £4000  a-year. 

Trade  and  Manufactures. — The  accounts  from  the 
manufacturing  districts    continue  without   alteration; 
everywhere  dulness  and  stagnation  of  trade  are  com- 
plained of.  Many  mills  have  stopped  working  altogether, 
and  the  remainder  are  generally  on  short  time.    Great 
numbers  of  operatives  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  from  the  unprecedented  length  of  time,  during 
which  the  depression  has  existed,  it  is  plain  that  ther6  is 
some  permanent  cause  for  the  depression.    Whether  the 
free  trade  schemes  of  ministers  would  now  relieve  our 
manufa«cturers,  is  doubtfUl ;  but  that  something  must  be 
attempted  for  their  relief,  is  evident.    It  is  reported  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  intends  so  far  to  adopt  the  proposed 
Ministerial  policy  as  to  reduce  the  duty  on  coffee.    The 
consumption  at  present  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be 
estimated  at  about  twenty-six  millions  of  paunds,  which 
yield  a  revenue  of  above  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  duty  is  6d.  per  pound  on  British  plantation  coffee, 
and  Is.  on  Foreign.    Were  the  discriminating  duty  re- 
moved, the  price  of  coffee  would  be  reduced  6d.  a 
pound ;  for  coffee  of  a  quality  fully  equal  to  that  for  which 
we  pay  £5  per  cwt.  could  be  imported  from  Hayti  and 
sold  for  44s.      It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  were 
the  duty  lowered  not  only  on  British  plantation, — for  all 
that  is  grown  is  already  consumed,— 4>ut  on  Foreign  oof- 
fee  also,  a  considerable  addition  to  the  revenue  might 
be  obtained.    On  no  article  has  the  effect  of  low  duties 
in  improving  the  revenue  been  more  distinctly  shown : — 
In  1807,  the  duty  was  Is.  8d.  a  pound,  and  the  quantity 
entered  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  1,170,164  fi^., 
yielding  a  revenue  of  £161,245.    In  1808,  the  duty  was 
reduced  from  Is.  8d.  to  7d. ;  and  in  1809  there  were  no 
fewer  than  9,251,847  fts.  entered  for  home  consumption, 
yielding,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  duty,a  revenue 
of  £245,856.    The  duty  having  been  raised  in  1819,  from 
7d.  to  Is.  a  pound,  the  quantity  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  1824,  was  7,993,041  lbs.,  yielding  a  revenue 
of  £407,544.    In  1824,  however,  the  duty  being  again 
reduced  from  Is.  to  6d.,  the  quantity  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  1825,  was  10,766,112  tbs.,  and  in  1831, 
it  had  increased  to  22,740,627  lbs.,  yielding  a  net  reve- 
nue of  £583,751. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  accounts  from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  are  far  from 
favourable.    Even  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  spring 


wheat  plants  were  generally  thin  on  the  ground ;  and  tlie 
long-continued  drought  prevented  them  from  branching 
out  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  dwindled  and  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
existing  stems.    The  rains  in  June  and  July  were  so 
heavy  and  continued,  that  in  most  districts  the  crop  was 
completely  laid  flat ;  and  as  it  was  then  in  the  ear,  the 
injury  done  must  have  been  considerable.    At  present 
(20th  July)  the  wheat  has  only  partially  risen,  and  un- 
less we  have  for  some  weeks  a  succession  of  dry  wea- 
ther, the  crop  must  be  very  deficient  both  in  quantity 
and  in  quality.    It  is  universally  admitted  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  the  crop  equalling  that  of  last  year,  or  that 
an  acreable  aver%ge  can  be  expected,  though  it  is  hoped 
from  the  additiomd  breadth  said  to  have  been  sown, 
that  the  total  produce  may  not  be  for  deficient     From 
the  best-informed  quarters  we  learn,  that  the  stock  of 
o]^'  wheat  on  hand  in  England  is  exceedingly  small;  and 
it  is  anticipated  that,  instead  of  receiving  any  from  Ire- 
land, supplies  will  be  required  from  Britain  b^ore  the 
harvest.    If  there  be  as  much  grain  in  the  country  as 
will  supply  the  consumption  tiU  harvest,  (a  point' fiv 
ft^m  certain,)  there  must  be  a  large  importation  of 
foreign  grain  to  mix  vrith  our  own  produce,  in  order 
to  render  it  fit  for  the  making  of  bread.    Tlie  specu- 
lators in  the  funds  have  already  taken  the  alarm  at  the 
present  prospect  of  the  harvest;  for  if  foreign  com  is  to 
be  imported,  it  can  only  be  paid  for,  under  the  existing 
system  of  restrictions,  in  bullion.    As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  Bank  of  England  will  be  drained  and  money 
made  scarce,  and  hence  a  disposition  has  arisen  to  make 
speculative  sales  of  stocks.    Oats,  the  staple  product  of 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  all  parts  of  it  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  produce,  is  generally  represented  to  be 
very  short  and  thin.    It  suffers  more  than  any  of  our 
crops  by  dry  weather,  and  although  a  continuance  of 
rain  will  injure  other  grain,  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
improve  the  oats.    Barley  being  the  latest  sown  of  the 
grain  crops,  suffered  little  fh>m  the  drought,  and  pre- 
sents a  fovourable  appearance.    The  plants  are  thick  on 
the  ground,  and  coming  well  into  ear.    Ilie  seed  of  the 
early-sown  turnips,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground, 
did  not  spring  till  the  rains  came  on,  and  both  eariy  and 
late-sown  having  brairded  at  the  same  time,  great  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  many  districts  to  get  them  properly 
thinned.    Although  in  various  counties  great  blanks  ap- 
pear in  some  fields,  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  abun- 
dant crop,  if  dry  weather  should  now  take  place,  for  a 
superabundance  of  moisture  is  equally  unfavouiable  for 
turnips,  as  too  much  drought.    The  hay-crop  has  tnraed 
out  very  deficient,  for  the  grass  was  too  far  advanced 
before  the  rains  fell ;  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  it  was  cot 
previously;  and  as  little  of  it  had  been  made  up  into 
ricks,  it  suffered  severely  firom  exposure  to  moistnit  on 
the  ground.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  price  will 
be  double  what  it  has  been  in  many  previous  yean.  Not- 
withstanding the  un&vourable  prospect  before  us,  there 
has  been  little  variation  during  the  month  in  the  price  of 
grain.    This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance, 
that  many  of  the  leading  agriculturists  being  apprehen- 
sive that  an  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws  must  take  place 
next  Session,  have  been  busily  engaged  in  bringing  their 
grain  to  market ;  but  their  stock  seems  nearly  exhausted, 
as,  for  the  last  week  or  two,  the  provincial  markets  have 
been  very  moderately  supplied.    Prices  of  cattle  and 
sheep  continue  without  mu/:h  variation.     At  the  great 
Inverness  sheep  and  wool  market,  though  there  was  a 
dulness  and  apparent  unwillingness  to  do  business  dur- 
ing the  first  day  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  second,  the 
usual    amount  of  sales  was  effected.     As  compared 
with  last  year,  the  fall  on  black-faced  wool  maybe 
stated  at  seven  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  on  Oieviot  and 
Leicester  about  ten  per  cent. 
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CHAPTBB  XXII. 

The  PriTy-oouncil,  held  at  the  tea-table  of  the 
little  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelaea,  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  splendid  and  tempting  offers 
covertly  made  to  Charles  Herbert  and  his  wife, 
upon  condition  of  their  assuming  the  guardianship 
and  tutelage  of  a  future  duke  and  duchess,  ended, 
like  many  other  and  weightier  deliberations,  in 
nothing  perfectly  satisfactoiy  to  any  party.  A 
isalary  of  his  own  naming,  and  the  most  liberal 
appointments  that  he  could  desire,  were  flatter- 
ingly offered  to  Herbert  and  the  ladies,  whose  valu- 
able friendship  the  Duke  of  Plantagenet  had  the 
good  sense  to  wish  to  secure  for  the  partner  of  his 
unhappy  heir,  and  for  what  he  now  considered  his 
doomed  family. 

Of  Herbert  theDuke  had  formerly  heard  the  high- 
est character  &om  his  late  firiend,  the  Earl  of  Tarbert, 
as  well  as  from  his  confidential  solicitor,  Mr.  Gry- 
phon; and,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  had 
made  private  inquiries  at  Cambridge  among  indivi- 
duals of  high  standing,  who  had  been  thoroughly  ac- 
quamted  with  the  habits,  attainments,  and  character 
of  Herbert  when  he  studied  there.  The  result  was 
perfectly  satisfactory,  even  down  to  the  ^'slight 
supposed  tendency  to  Whig  politics;"  the  Planta- 
genets  being,  if  not  Whigs,  yet  patrons  of  that 
party.  His  Grace  became  hourly  more  earnest 
and  anxious  in  the  affair;  and  as  he  had  deter- 
mined not  to  see  his  undutiful  grandson  himself 
until  some  distant  period,  if  ever,  he  was  the  more 
desirous  tohave  the  self-wOled,  headstrong,  and  ruin- 
ed youth  placed  in  safe  custody,  and,  if  possible,  be- 
yond seas^  and  out  of  the  reach  of  those  strange, 
low,  and  worthless  adventurers  with  whom  he  had 
80  disgracefully  connected  himself .  The  Duke  had, 
though  most  reluctantly,  abandoned  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  set  aside  the  Scotch  marriage.  Law- 
yers and  family  friends  were  agreed  as  to  the  de- 
plorable fact,  that  the  union  must  now  be  held  va- 
lid. He  could  therefore  only  console  himself  vrith  the 
project  of  bringing  in  a  biU  to  amend  the  Marriage 
Act,  80  far  as  it  related  to  noble  families ;  and  he  em- 
powered Mr.  Gryphon  to  offer  Herbert  carte  hknchc, 
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and  appointed  the  next  day  but  one,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  to  see  that  gentleman,  and  conclude  the 
affair.    ^*  And  the  ladies  of  ^his  family,  sir,"  said 
the  duke,  condescending  to  rise  and  follow  the  man 
of  business  to  the  door  of  the  library,  *^  instead 
of  being  an  obstacle,  as  in  such  arrangements 
women  too  often  are,  I  consider  them  not  the  least 
desirable  parties  to  my  scheme  for  the  salvation  of 
my  unfortunate  relation — if  it  be  still  possible  to 
save  him.    The  elder  Mrs.  Herbert  is,  I  am  in- 
formed, a  well-bred,  well-informed  woman,  of  strict 
principles,  and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  wife  an  accomplished  and  amiable  young 
person,  and  a  very  pretty  person  too,  I  am  told,  of 
lady-like  manners — and  the  blood  relation  of  my 
late  kinsman,  Tarbert.   In  the  unhappy,  and  ever- 
to-be-regretted  circumstances  of  my  family,  the 
duchess  and  myself  imagine  that  we  could  not 
have  chosen  better."    The  duke  was  certainly  very 
well-informed  on  these  points,  and,  moreover,  his 
informer  now  stood,  hat  in  hand,  at  his  elbow;  a 
circumstance  which,  with  many  of  the  sort,  he  was, 
like  other  exalted  personages,  apt  to  forget ;  the 
knowledge  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  otiiers, 
often  seeming,  and  in  perfect  unconsciousness,  to 
have  come  to  him  by  intuition  or  inspiration,  in 
virtue  of  his  rank  and  birth.    On  this  principle, 
the  duke  had  most  innocently  appropriated  several 
rather  important  discoveries  in  agricultural  che- 
mistry, communicated  to  him  by  an  ingenious  man 
in  want  of  a  noble  and  influential  patron.    By  his 
essays  on  mangel  wwrzel  and  hone  dusty  published 
in  certain  ^  Agricultural  Transactions,"  he  had 
accordingly  established  a  considerable  reputation 
as  a  spirited  improver  and  patron  of  economical 
science.    He  had  once  been  engaged  in  an  ami- 
cable controversy  with  "  my  friend  Davy,"  as  he 
condescendingly  called  Sir  Humphrey,  and  had 
personally  superintended  the  preparation  of  the 
first  batch  of  oU-cakes  seen  in  his  county.    It 
was  the  more  vexatious  that  so  public-spirited  and 
really  well-meaning  a  nobleman,  ever  watchful  for 
the  public  advantf^e,  should  be  so  crossed  in  his 
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'^  Your  Grace  has,  in  this  important  affair,  shown 
your  usual  discretion  and  perspicacity,"  repKed 
Mr.  Gryphon,  to  the  above  intimation  of  the  duke's 
pleasure.  ^^  And  I  make  no  question,  but  Mr. 
Charles  Herbert  and  the  ladies  will  be  most  happy 
to  meet  and  forward  your  views  for  the  advantage 
of  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Edward." 

"  Lad^  St.  Edward— don't,  my  good  Mr.  Gry- 
phon, I  entreat,  let  the  duchess  hear  you  thus 
name  that— 4hat — ^young  person.  Spare  the  feel- 
ings of  that  dear  woman,  whose  every  hope  was 
wrapped  up  in  this  foolish  but  ever-loved  boy. 
And  lose  no  time,  my  good  ur!"  he  continued, 
graciously  waving  his  hand,  in  token  that  Gryphon 
was  dismissed.  '^  I  will  see  Mr.  Herbert  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  at  twelve  precisely.  The  whole 
of  the  intervening  time  is  required  to  frame  the 
instructions  by  which  I  wish  him  to  conduct  him- 
self— ^my  little  hints  and  ideas,  in  fact :  for  I  would 
not  for  worlds  appear  to  dictate  to  the  gentleman 
I  intrust  with  the  care  of  St.  Edward." 

"  Instructions!"  thought  Gryphon.  **  I  must  be 
nmm  on  that  head,  or  Herbert,  restive  enongh  al- 
ready, will  bolt  at  once." 

The  Duke  very  Jong  before — ^before,  indeed, 
coming  to  the  title  and  estates,  by  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother — ^had,  for  five  months,  held  office  as 
a  principal  Secretary  of  State,  which  had  given 
him  an  inveterate  itch  or  small  passion  for  scrib- 
bling all  manner  of  **  instructions"  to  his  steward, 
his  foresters,  his  game-keepers,  and  failing  those, 
to  his  dairy,  poultry,  and  laundry  women,  in  the 
making  of  cheeses,  hatching  ducklings,  and  get- 
ting up  fine  linen.  "  Instructions  "  for  the  direc- 
tion of  Herbert  in  the  delicate  and  onerous  office 
in  which  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  left  en- 
tirely free  and  uncontrolled,  were  a  more  difficult 
task.  It  had,  however,  the  happy  effect  of  restor- 
ing his  Grace  to  a  more  equable  humour  than  he 
had  shown  since  the  intelligence  of  the  elopement 
had  driven  the  gout  from  hisgreat  toe  to  his  stomach, 
and  from  his  stomach  to  menace  his  head. 

When  the  long  and  dreary  solemnities  of  his 
dinner  were  got  through,  he  courteously  request- 
ed the  duchess  to  hear,  and  give  her  opinion 
of  the  jottings  he  had  made  towards  the  proper 
extension  of  the  important  document,  the  final 
drawing  up  of  which  was  to  be  intrusted  to  his 
private  secretary,  and  which,  before  he  next  saw 
Gryphon,  filled  some  hundred  pages  of  open,  wide- 
margined  manuscript,  written  in  a  fair  hand,  and 
properly  secured  with  demi-official  red  tape.  It 
was  almost  a  pity  that  his  Grace's  voluminous 
piece  of  codification,  for  the  education  of  a  young 
nobleman  and  his  wife,  should  have  been  next  to 
thrown  away:  for  it  contained,  on  minor  points, 
many  useful  remarks,  and  also  various  minute  di- 
rections, which  amazinglv  tickled  the  humour  of 
Mr.  Gryphon,  who  mightily  doubted  whether  Dame 
Nature  might  not  show  herself  too  strong  and  per- 
verse for  his  Grace's  compulsory  legislation.  Nor 
were  the  formality,  minuteness,  and  stringency 
of  the  duke's  code  to  be  blamed  for  Herbert's 
rejection  of  the  offer  made  him,  as  he  had  taken 
that  resolution  before  he  had  heard  anything  of 
these  copious  "  instnictions."    He  had  been  the 


less  rash  in  his  decision,  as  his  step-mother  had 
evidently  set  her  heart  upon  his  closing  with  a 
proposal  which  would  at  once,  in  her  language,  not 
only  reinstate  him  in  his  natural  place  in  society, 
but  from  the  patronage  of  the  Plantagenets  open 
the  most  brilliant  prospects  to  a  laudable  and  manly 
ambition. 

While,  at  the  family  tea-table  Privy-council  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  Giarles  and  his  mother 
debated  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  scheme,— *both,  with  great  ingenuity  and 
animation,  maintaining  the  side  respectively  fa- 
voured— Violet,  apparently  fancying  that  she  was 
sewing,  and  sincerely  believing  herself  perfectly 
unbiassed,  alternately  turned  her  sweet  and  earnest 
eyes  to  each  speaker,  though  they  probably  lin- 
gered the  longest  on  Charles,  whose  arguments 
seemed  quite  irrefragable.  Independence— a  home 
which,  however  humble,  was  aU  one's  own, — ah  I 
these  were  social  blessings  beyond  all  others;  and 
they  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  species  of  oourtier- 
life,  nor  yet  beneath  any  noble  patron's  roof.  Yet 
again  she  could  fancy  Mrs.  Herbert  in  the  right. 
How  true  it  was  that  poor  Charles  might  wear  out 
long  years  in  irksome  preparation  for  a  profession  to 
which  he  surely  could  never  give  his  heart,  and  in 
which  he  might,  after  all,  fail,  as  many  an  able 
man  had  done!  Mrs.  Herbert  now  hinted  this  for 
the  first  time,  and  as  her  last  argument — and  drove 
Violet  to  sea  afresh.  True,  Charles  said  that  he  had 
eonquered  the  worst  drudgery  of  law,  and  began  to 
feel  something  like  pleasure  in  his  dry  technical 
studies;  and  it  was  most  unlikely  that  he,  with 
his  brilliant  parts,  would  fail.  Every  one  admired 
and  appreciated  Charles.  Only  there  might  be 
much  intervening  drudgery,  and  a  long  time  to 
hang  on  and  persevere ;  while  he  might  at  once,  by 
closing  with  the  Duke  of  Plantagenet's  propossl, 
be  raised  to  an  easy  and  honourable  position — ^re- 
stored to  those  indulgences  and  luxuries  which 
habit  had  made  almost  necessary,  manfully  as  he 
had  renounced  them.  And  then  the  dazzling  fiiture 
prospect !  Some  high,  perhaps  official  mtuation — 
who  so  fit  as  Herbert  to  occupy  one  profitably  J— a 
seat  in  Parliament— who  better  qualified,  by  know- 
ledge, eloquence,  and  liberal  principles,  to  be  of 
eminent  service  to  the  country,  as  a  public  repre- 
sentative and  legislator! — ^besides  the  ability  to 
provide  easily  and  handsomely  for  a  family  which 
was  becoming  a  frequent  consideration  with  a 
thoughtful  young  wife,  about  to  beeome  a  mother. 

When  Mrs.  Herbert,  the  last  speaker,  finally 
dwel^  upon  thd  incessant  toil,  harassment,  and  re- 
sponsibility attending  the  most  brilliant  and  pros- 
perous professional  career,  Violet's  work  fairly 
dropt  on  her  knee,  and  she  wondered  to  herself 
what  new  objection  Charles  oould  make  to  reason- 
ing so  conclusive. 

"One  thing  is  wanting,  mother,"  he  replied; 
"  but  it  includes  all :  I  should  not  be  my  own  mas- 
ter.   Independence! 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye ! 

tlie  path  which  he  points  does  not,  I  suspect,  lie 
through  the  slippery  saloons  of  either  princes  or 
dukes." 
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'^  If,  by  this  appointment,  you  were  to  forfeit, 
nay,  endanger  yonr  perfect  and  entire  independence, 
not  another  word  is  to  be  said,"  replied  Mrs.  Her- 
bert ;  ^  though  I  own  I  cannot  see  it." 

^  The  independence  of  any  man  who,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  years,  is  left  to  the  kindness  of  the  grate- 
fulest  noble  patron  the  world  ever  saw,  is  in  ilnmi* 
nent  jeopardy.  My  pupil  cannot  continue  always 
a  boy,  nor  I  a  tutor.  I  should  tremble  for  the 
time  when  it  might  be  expected  that  the  master 
must)  in  order  to  please  and  prosper,  become,  if  not 
a  sjcophant,  yet  a  being  who  must  surrender  all 
liberty  of  action,  all  freedom  of  thought,  for  *^  a 
morsel  of  bread,"  and  that  uncertain  too.  It  comes 
exactly  to  this: — ^If  I  am  in  Parliament  by  the 
duke's  influence,  I  must  be  of  the  duke's  pcditics 
and  party;  if  I,  confessing  myself  totally  without 
a  vocation,  and,  regarding  the  idea  as  little  less  than 
blasphemous  presumption,  were  to  get  a  fat  living 
in  the  Church  by  the  duke's  influence,  I  must  be  of 
the  Duke's  and  the  Church's  faith.  No,  no ;  com* 
mon  sense  and  common  honesty,  wisdom  and  self- 
respect  say  that  I  must  plod  on— ^ck  to  the  oar." 

Violet,  with  a  little  sigh,  shook  her  curls  in  con- 
firmation of  this  brave  decision,  which  appeared 
quite  incontrovertible. 

^  You  are  too  far-seeing  and  iine-dra^vn  for  me 
to-night,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  in  a  tone 
just  shaded  by  pettishness.  **  t  believe  the  Duke 
of  Plantagenet  is  a  man  of  liberal  feelings,  most 
anxious,  certainly,  for  the  good  of  his  grandson, 
the  heir  and  sole  representative  of  all  his  family 
honours,  and  also  that  he  fully  appreciates  you.  I 
conclude  that  I  may  believe  him  when  he  says,  as 
Mr.  Gryphon  has  stated  to  you,  that  the  obligation 
will  lie  on  his  side,  and  that  of  his  family ;  and 
that  the  sacrifice  of  your  professional  expectatbns 
ought  and  must  be  requited  in  some  substantial 
and  pennanent  way." 

^  All  moat  fair  and  honourable,  my  dearest  mo- 
ther, thougli  I  fear  your  generous  thoughts  do 
dnkes,  and  all  the  inferior  orders  of  mai^dnd,  a 
gnat  deal  too  much  honour.    But  of  the  duke 
himself  I  am  not  afraid.   His  anxiety  in  this  mat- 
ter, knowing  his  deep  mortification  as  I  do,  is  to 
me  a  strong  proof  of  right  judgment  and  of  right 
heart.    But  there  is  the  future  duke  and  the  future 
duchess,  and  their  many  to/en^  relatives ; — ^thedis- 
cordant  and  evil  influences  that  must  at  all  times  be 
in  play  to  counteract  whatever  we  might  attempt 
for  their  improvement  and  honour, — ^these,  I  con- 
fess, fill  me  with  dismay.    In  our  own  case  we 
should  surrender  a  mre^  if  limited,  and  perhaps 
very  remote  prospect,  for  a  troubled  uncertainty  ; 
and  too  probably,  find  the  ground,  which  it  had  ta- 
ken years  to  gain,  cut  from  under  our  feet  in  a  night 
--worse  than  all,  find  our  pains  and  cares  absolutely 
thrown  away  upon  a  couple  of  self-willed  incorri- 
?[ible  fools,  whom  no  labour  of  ours  could  render 
nspectable ;  since,  I  fear,  nature  in  his  case,  and 
nature  and  circumstances  in  hers,  make  the  mat- 
ter hopeless  to  any  teacher  save  old  Experience. 
To  him  their  young  Graces,  like  all  other  mortals, 
^w^y  in  time  be  found  somewhat  amenable." 

"We'll  think  no  more  of  it,"  said  Violet,  quick- 
ly and  resolutely,  and  now  plying  her  needle  closely 


and  swiftly,  "I  dare  say  the  boy  is  spoilt.  Emme- 
line  Crippes  has  had  much  about  her  that  should 
make  her  apology, — ^if  an  untaught  girl  of  her  age 
is  responsible  for  anything.  Now,  her  destiny  is 
in  her  husband's  hands.  She  stUl  loves  him,  and 
is  proud,  if  not  exactly  of  him,  yet  of  being  his 
wife." 

"  Of  being  his  countess,  you  mean,"  replied  Her- 
bert. '^  But  I  must  budge ;  I  only  came  to  warn 
you,  mother,  of  the  temptations  and  fascinations  of 
Mr.  Gryphon,  who  has  set  his  heart  upon  making 
all  our  fortunes  by  this  great  cast — absolutely, 
upon  our  being  conjoint  bear-leaders  and  people  of 
affairs  to  this  young  lord,  and  likewise  lady — 
perhaps  some  little,  but  only  a  very  little — ^for  Gry- 
phon is  a  most  friendly  man — ^to  keep  a  future  rich 
client  out  of  the  clutches  of  Mr.  Burke  Barker, 
who  might  direct  him  to  a  very  different  man  of 
business.  A  rich  young  duke  is  a  prize  worth 
trying  for.  Have  a  good  dinner  for  honest  Gry- 
phon any  way :  he  is  too  much  of  a  genuine  philo- 
sopher of  this  world  to  forget  the  comfortable  pre^ 
sent  in  the  brilliant  future.  He  enjoys  a  good  dinner, 
and  he  is  self-invited.  •  .  .  .  •  But  if  I  see  aright 
in  this  gloamin  light,  here  comes  Marion,  sweating 
up  the  gravel- walk  with  such  a  basketfid !" 

That  faithful  ally  was  already  in  the  hall,  and 
in  loud  communing  with  Mrs.  Herbert's  Irish 
brevet-cook ;  and  Violet,  whom  Mrs.  Herbert  some- 
times fancied,  if  not  quite  forgetful  of  dignity  and 
propriety,  yet  somewhat  precipitate  in  her  motions, 
flew  down,  as  was  her  wont,  to  welcome  her  old 
friend. 

**  How  did  I  come  ?  I  got  a  cast  by  water.  My 
lading?  It's  a  Tweed  saumon,  hinny ;  and  a  sma' 
cag  o'  the  pickled  saumont  roe  Mr.  Gryphon  and 
some  folk  prijse  so  highly.  I  mind  when  we  threw 
all  such  guts,  garbage,  and  sosseries  down  Tweed, 
and  now  it  is  sent  far  and  near  in  compliments  be- 
tween gentle  folks.  So  I  met  Mr.  Gryphon  in  the 
Strand  this  morning,  and  he  stopt  me,  which  he 
seldom  does,  for  he  is  aye  in  a  hurry, — ^  Mrs.  Lin« 
ton,'  he  was  pleased  to  say,  *  have  you  any  com- 
mands for  your  friend,  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert?  I 
am  to  dine  with  her  to-morrow.'  So  kennin'  Tweed 
saumon  was  reckoned  a  great  dainteth,  I  thought 
maybe  the  leddy  would  be  so  good  as  accept  my 
share,  who,  to  say  sooth,  care  little  about  delicatea 
in  the  eating  line,  an  it  be  not  a  dish  of  teay,  when 
I  have  by  chance  a  headache,  or  am  tired  going 
about  my  hoose  agencies." 

^^You  are  too  good,  too  considerate  for  your 
friends,  Marion ;  you  rob  yourself  to  enrich  others." 

^'Gae  way,  hinny!  These  orra  things  come 
cheap  to  me.  I'm  sometimes  jalousing,  that  if  I 
were  a  lone  body  in  need,  my  north-country  cou- 
sins might  not  be  altogether  so  mindfu'.  Lord 
pardon  these  uncharitable  thoughts!  which  this 
owergrown  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar,  where, 
in  the  daily  and  nightly  strife  going  on,  every  ane 
comes  in,  like  Harry  Wynde,  for  his  ain  hand — ^put 

into  a  sinner's  heart But  I  hope  the 

mistress  will  not  be  offended  by  the  freedom  of  my 
bit  offering  ?" 

'*  Offended !  certainly  not,  with  the  considerate 
kindness  of  our  best  friend." 
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**  Wishes  to  be  80  anyhow ;  but  the  like  of  her, 
bred  altogether  in  the  lady-line,  though  a  gentle, 
sweet  woman,  I'm  no  just  so  free  to  deal  with  as 
wi*  yoursel*,  hinny ;  who,  though  ye  may  have  bet- 
ter blude  in  your  veins,  ken  and  hare  seen  far  mair 
o'  the  world." 

**  I  seen  more  of  life  than  Mrs.  Herbert !"  replied 
Violet,  laughing. 

"  Ay,  but  *deed  have  you— of  the  real  weary, 
battling,  adverse  world,  ten  times  mair.  But  let 
me  hang  my  cloak  on  tlie  pin  myself,  hinny.  .  .  . 
What  kens  the  like  o'  her,  in  ordinar  circumstances, 
but  to  eat  their  meat,  and  drink  their  drink,  and 
busk  themselves,  and  take  their  pleasure,  and  never 
speer  where  it  comes  a'  from,  or  how  long  it  is  to 
last,  more  than  that  maze  o'  midges  wheeling  and 
waltzing  this  bonny  warm  night  aboon  these  rose 
bushes!  What  ken  they  o'  the  strife  and  sturt  of 
this  mortal  schene,  if  it  be  not  their  play-houses 
and  their  spinettes ;  and  the  inside  o'  a  mUlender's 
shop,  or  a  kirk  for  an  hour  on  a  Sabbath  forenoon 
that's  as  like  a  theatre !  The  men  o'  them  may 
pick  up  a  little  useful  knowledge,  if  they  are  quick 
and  heedful ;  but  for  the  women, — ^poor,  useless, 
vapourish  dawdles!" 

While  Marion  thus  held  forth,  and  laid  aside 
her  clogs,  Violet  smiled  to  think  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  ^'vulgar old  Scotchwoman's"  contemp- 
tuous pity  would  be  received  by  its  fair  objects,  if 
they  could  possibly  be  made  to  comprehend  any- 
thing so  incongruous  or  ridiculous. 

"  Then  you  do  not  envy  fine  ladies?" 

"  En— vy  them !  what  for  should  I  ?  Is  it  for 
the  youth  and  beauty,  fleeting  at  the  best,  which 
they  do  their  utmost,  by  their  goings  on,  to  de- 
stroy ?  or  for  the  idleset  which  keeps  them  vapour- 
ish and  dwining  when  there  is  little  the  matter 
with  them,  till  make-believe  grows  earnest  at  lastr 

**  You  are  unmerciful  to  the  ladies,  Marion ;  but 
do  let  me  help  you." 

'^They  are  unmerciful  to  themselves,  and  be- 
coming a  pest  to  society.  While  we  had  but  a 
sample  o*  them,  o*  the  real  sort,  that  could  afford 
such  vanities,  if  ever  an  immortal  being  can  afibrd 
to  live  with  no  more  thought  than  a  bird  o'  the  air 
or  a  flower  o*  the  field— ^  swatch  o'  them  to  act  the 
part  of  hair-dresser  dolls  for  the  rest  to  busk 
themselves  by,  it  was  the  less  matter ;  but  now, 
when  all  must  push  forward  alike,  the  draper's 
wife  cheekie-for-chowie  with  the  duchess,  the 
woman's  world  seems  standing  with  its  heels  where 
its  head  should  be.  I  am  mair  than  ordinar  moved 
this  evening.  There's  a  couple  come  up  from  the 
north,  that  are  lodgers  in  my  neighbour's  the  tailor. 
Things  have  gone  sore  against  them  I  can  learn. 
Tlie  poor  man — and  ifs  a  vain  silly  cieatur  enough 
— hasbeenruinedby  someof  theseblack  bubble  com- 
panies—that of  Mr.  Burke  Barker  I  believe :  and  the 
poor  body  is  half  crazed.  But  in  the  wrack  and  ruin 
the  leddy  was  spared  her  bits  o'  satin  and  gauze 
dud  gowns,— (let's  be  thankfu' !)— and  the  tin- 
sel hardware  gear  that  kind  o'  women  hing  about 
their  persons.  So  the  one  time  she  is  in  bed  drinking 
tea,  and  sabbin'  and  gaspin'  in  the  hysterics,  and 
the  other  time  dizened  and  dinked  out  in  her  auld 
fftded  frippery ;  and  either  way  the  yirm  is  neverout 


o'  her  head.  The  poor  little  man !  I  could  pity  it, 
^-one  o'  your  sma'-boned,  weazened,  sharp-faced, 
cockney  cuts — ^but  a  mettle  creatur.  And  never  a 
comfortable  meal,  or  a  word  o'  sympathy  and 
cheering  from  his  tawpie  helpmate ;  and,  as  I  said, 
the  yirm  of  discontent  never  out  o'  her  head ; 
though,  believe  his  story,  it  was  allenarly  her 
pride  and  vanity  brought  them  to  the  pass  of  giv- 
ing up  an  honest,  humble  way  of  doin'  for  the 
grand  Insurance  agency  and  shares,  and  so  forth, 
by  which  they  were  to  make  gowd  in  gowpens.'* 

*^  Who  is  to  make  gold  by  handfnls,  Mrs.  Lin- 
ton ?"  cried  Herbert,  leaning  over  the  balustrade ; 
'*  are  you  not  coming  up  stairs  to  tell  us  the  magic 
art?" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Charles— naebody !— that  is,  naebody  in 
an  honest  way.  'He  that  hasteneth  to  be  rich 
shall  not  be  innocent ;'  and  that  is  a  word  that 
will  hold  while  Time  itself  holds." 

**  I  fear,  Charles,  the  poor  man,  of  whom  Marion 
has  been  {eUing  me,  is  the  person  at  ■  who 
became  agent  for  Barker  s  Assurance  Company," 
said  Violet,  as  they  ascended  the  stairs. 

"  What  of  him  r  returned  Herbert 

**  What,  but  that  he  is  a  ruined  and  a  desperate 
man,"  replied  Marion.  '^  A  senseless^  pridefu* 
creatur  it  may  have  been  when  the  world  was  pros- 
pering wi'  it,  I  can  judge  as  much  by  the  bits  of 
airs  it  gives  itsel'  yet,  betimes ;  but  heartless  and 
humbled  enough  now,  poor  bit  mannikin,and  driven 
daft  and  donnert  by  a  handless,  doingless,  disoon- 
tentit,  repining  companion ;  a  wife  being  aye,  Mr. 
Charles,  either  a  crown  of  glory  and  blessing  to 
her  husband,  or  a  perpetual  blister  on  his  side." 

''  The  same  spruce,  well-bmshed,  brisk  little  fel- 
low, I  fear,  that  bought  my  phaeton  and  horses  T 

**  The  very  same :  it  makes  me  angry  and  it 
makes  me  wae — I  would  you  could  hear  him !  But 
I  have  heard  o'  Hhe  carrlge,'  or  else  no!  Ane 
might  think  he  had  been  bom  with  it  on  his  back, 
like  a  snail's  shell.*' 

**  What  has  brought  Bigsby  up  to  town  ?" 

**  To  get  justice.  Sir,— justice  o'  that  unhanged 
villain,  Burke  Barker,  who  has  been  the  ruin  of 
hundreds.  But  think  ye,  he  can  even  get  sight 
o'  him?  No,  no.  And  there  will  be  mischief 
among  them.  The  creatur  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
— although  he  had  anything  to  eat— and  the  hope- 
fii'  pair  never  agree  a  minute,  save  when  they 
happen  to  egg  on  one  another's  vanity  in  blastin' 
and  blawin'  about  their  past  grandeur.  But  that 
will  not  pay  Madam  Tailor's — ^that's  Jack  Crippes' 
auld  frien's — ^lodgings.  She  is  as  real  a  ndiinstane 
as  ever  paved  the  streets  o'  Lon'on.  Article  by 
article  has  she  pawned,  for  the  poor  senseless  things, 
to  pay  herself;  and  now  they  are  come  to,  whether 
next,  the  leddy's  bracelets  or  the  gentleman's  signet- 
ring  on  his  little  finger  is  to  go  up  the  apout — 
which  is  to  go  first !  I  left  them  hot  at  it  when  I 
came  away.  Bracelets  will  carry  it,  I  think — but 
if  Hgnet-ring  does  yield  to  his  wife,  he  is,  for 
certain,  to  be  the  death  of  Mr.  Burke  Barker. 
He  swears  that  fifty  times  a-day;  and  I'll  no  say 
what  black  despair  may  rouse  even  yon  small 
bulk  to  attempt — ^Tread  on  a  worm  and  it  will  turn. 
I  am  ti-uly  wae  and  vexed  about  the  pair,  if  theu' 
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provoking  yanity  would  but  let  me;  and  would 
fi&in  have  Mr.  Gryphon's  opinion  of  their  case." 

The  conyersation  now  took  a  more  general  turn ; 
and  then  Mrs.  Linton,  duly  refreshed  with  her  tea, 
spoke  of  returning  to  town.  Marion,  though  expense 
was  no  longer  an  object  to  her,  had  never  lost  her 
original  mountaineer  contempt  for  the  cockney  in- 
dulgencies  of  the  entire  genus  of  hired  conveyances 
and  public  street  vehicles,  save  when  the  modem 
Omnibus  performed  for  her,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the 
duty  of  a  porter.  When  she  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  walking  to  town,  Mrs.  Herbert,  with  con- 
siderable surprise  exclaimed,  ''The  whole  dis- 
tance!" 

**  And  what  is  It  on  a  fine  summer  night  like 
this,  but  a  recreation  T' 

''A  fine,  sultry,  August  evening,  darkening 
rapidly,  and  threatening  thunder,"  said  Herbert. 
"  There  are,  ma'am,  but  two  ways  of  it :  you  came 
all  this  length  with  acceptable  and  seasonable  gifts 
and  offerings  to  please  yourself;  and  now  you  shall 
either  remain  all  night  with  my  ^vife — I  know  the 
key  of  the  garrison  is  safe  in  your  pocket " 

"  And  pussey's  supper  provided,*'  slid  in  Violet, 
coaxingly. 

''I  could  swear  to  that:  and  so,  ma'am,  you 
shall  either  remain  where  you  are,  or  share  my 
boat  to  any  place  you  choose  that  is  nearest  home 
— I  am  absolute." 

^  Aweely  aweel,  Maister  Charles — a  wilfu'  man 
must  have  hb  way.  I  may  get  worse  bodes  ere 
Beltane;  and  as  hame  I  must  be — I  cannot  get  that 
Bigsby  body  out  o'  my  mind — I  must  just  close 
with  your  kind  offer;  that  is,  if  you  were  really 
going  to  hire  a  pair  of  oars  at  any  rate,  and  not  go- 
ing into  the  expense  on  my  account." 

**  One  pair,  or  ten  pair,  we  shall  do  nothing  un- 
fitting the  dignity  of  the  ancient  Scottish  nation, 
and  the  incipient  governor  of  a  duke,"  said  Herbert, 
buttoning  his  surtout,  and  speaking  at  his  mother, 
who  was  thus  provoked  to  throw  in  a  few  more  last 
words  on  that  overture,  which,  like  a  good  proposal 
to  an  over-nice  maiden,  if  once  rejected,  might  never 
be  repeated — ^probably  to  the  proud  damsel's  life-long 
sorrow  and  repentance.  Violet,  meanwhile,  fearing 
a  renewal  of  a  subject  which  might  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  aU  the  parties,  with  innocent  wiles,  tried  to 
torn  the  discourse,  by  again  coaxing  Marion  to  stay. 
She  had  so  much  more  to  tell  her  and  ask  her. 

"  Na,  hinny  sweet,  dinna  ask  it,"  said  the  old 
woman  smiling  her  blandest;  ''for  it's  ill  I  like 
to  refuse  ye ;  and  I  have  not  slept  out  o'  my  ain 
wee  bit  hune  yonder,  in  the  heart's  core  o'  Lon'on 
— I  wonder  what  gives  me  the  likin'  for  it — since  I 
was  the  proud  wonuui  that,  after  long  service  with 
the  fremit,  was  happy  enough  to  own  a  hame  o' 
my  ain." 

**  It  is  because  you  won't  break  faith  with  pussey, 
that  yon  unkindly  refuse  me,"  said  Violet,  in  mirth- 
ful reproach. 

*'  Not  altogether: — ay,  ye  may  laugh ;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  creature  kens  every  word  I  say,  and  the 
very  hour  I  promise  to  be  back  to  her ;  for  she'll 
snooflse  and  sleep  in  the  easy-chair  till  she  hears  the 
clock ;— and  my  pussey,  like  mysel',  is  no  aye 
tleepin*  when  »b§'9  wjnkin* ;— aiicl  then  she'll  jump 


down,  and  run  scuddin'  about  the  floolf-head,  miau- 
ing  like  a  wude  thing,  and  as  if  she  were  shod  with 
walnuts : — ^who  can  tell  what  comes  and  goes  in  the 
head  o'  a  dumb  creature  that  has  been  well  treated, 
and  made  a  friend  and  companion  o'l" 

"Pussey's  faculties  have  been  remarkably  de- 
veloped by  high  culture,"  said  Herbert,  laughing. 
"  If  there  were  still  witches  in  the  land,  I  know 
not  what  might  be  said  of  her  and  another;  but 
I  do  owe  her  a  spite  to-night,  since  I  believe  she 
is  the  sole  cause  of  your  refusing  to  grant  Violet's 
petition." 

"  It's  not  altogether  pussey,  Mr.  Charles : — and 
your  bonny  lady  must  not  be  offended.  I  have  re- 
fused half  the  nobility  of  England — ^the  ladies  o' 
them — and  their  housekeepers,  to  visit  at  their 
grand  places  and  stay  till  I  tired.  It's  no  few  o* 
them  I  have  come  across  in  my  time ;  and  they 
ken  wecl  who  can  be  serviceable  to  them;  and 
some  of  them,  which  b  rarer,  ken,  and  are  thank- 
ful, when  thev  are  weel  served — ^no  folk  better. 
There's  nae  upsetting,  unsavoury  pride  about  them, 
like  some  of  your  sma'-beer,  new-fangled  gentles. 
But  for  a'  that,  they  ken  their  ain  place  better  than 
they  understand  the  like  of  mine ;  and  as  I  am  just 
as  independent  o'  them  as  they  are  o'  me,  I  bide 
by  fair  good  e'en  and  fair  good  morrow;  and  am 
aye  ready  and  willing  to  requite  courtesy  with 
civility  and  obligingness." 

"  I  know  you  have  refused  situations  of  great 
trust  in  several  families  of  distinction,"  said  Her- 
bert, 

"  Howt  ay,  have  I,  half  a  score  o'  them,  with  the 
greatest  grandees  o'  the  batch,  and  might  have  made 
weel  out  by  it,  too ;  that  is,  if  I  had  not  bought  a 
life  annuity  from  Mr.  Barker's  office  with  my 
savings. — But  I  aye  liked  my  ain  ingle-nook ;  and 
if  I  was  a  servant — and  all  must  serve — ^it's  the 
Prince  o'  Wales'  motto : — ^the  King  on  his  throne, 
the  judge  on  his  bench,  must  serve — ^but  there's  a 
choice  o'  masters;  and  if  I  was  to  be  a  servant,  I 
preferred  that  it  should  be  of  the  public  at 
large." 

"  Exactly  my  idea  of  it,  sensible  Mrs.  Marion," 
said  Herbert.  "  What  think  yon,  mother,  is  com- 
parable to  one's  own  ingle-nook,  and  for  a  master, 
— the  public  at  large?" 

"I  see  no  similarity  whatever  in  the  cases, 
Charles,"  replied  Mrs.  Herbert.  "  What  we  talked 
of  supposed  no  dependent,  no  menial  capacity." 

"  Ay,  so  they  said,"  put  in  Marion,  not  exactly 
comprehending  what  was  meant.  'You  will  be 
entirely  your  own  mistress,  quite  independent,  Mrs. 
Linton.'  But  thank  your  ladyship,  or  your  lord- 
ship, as  the  case  might  be.  I  ken  ower  weel  what 
perfect  independence  means.  It's  a  stubborn  plant 
that  same  to  grow  in  a  fremit  soil ;  and  seldom 
thrives  for  the  poor  man,  if  the  rich  has  a  hand  in 
the  culture." 

"  I  should  have  guessed  you  for  the  sort  of  per- 
son who  would  choose  to  be  your  own  master,'* 
said  Herbert." 

"  Because  ye  think  me  a  dour,  thrawn,  head- 
strong auld  wife,"  replied  Marion,  laughing,  "  that 
must  have  my  own  way,  and  will  no  bear  to  be 
contradicted:  and  it  may  be  ^^;  but  rtill  and  on, 
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'  Ah,  ft'eedom  is  a  noble  thing, 
It  makes  a  man  to  be  a  king.' 

Ye  remember,  Mrs.  Charles,  himiy,  what  oar  coun- 
try poet  says?  But  freedom  does  mair:  it  makes 
a  king  to  be  a  man — and  yon  bit  sky-parlour  in 
Fleet  Street  a  blythcsomer,  brighter  bit,  than  my 
Lord  Duke  of  Plantagenet's  braw  housekeeper's 
room,  or  the  haill  suite  o*  damasque  chaumers  that 
are  a'  at  her  command  in  his  grand  castle.'* 

Mrs.  Herbert  had  never  listened  to  Marion's 
eloquence  with  so  little  profit  or  patience  as  upon 
this  occasion.  She  wondered  more  than  ever  how 
her  young  friends,  but  especially  Charles,  could 
listen  with  so  much  apparent  satisfaction  to  this 
egotistical  maundering  in  a  barbarous  dialect. 
Something  might  be  due  to  the  old  lady's  clannish 
attachment;  but  the  Waverley  novels,  which  had 
smitten  the  young  world  with  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, real  or  affected,  as  it  might  be,  for  Scottish 
scenery,  Scottish  music,  plaid  ribbons,  and  smoked 
whisky,  had  the  credit  of  having  done  the  rest.  It 
was  not  easy,  she  owned,  for  an  Englishwoman  to 
understand  it  all ;  and  she  could  only  hope  that 
Charles  might  not  live  to  repent. 

The  night  was  sultry  and  lowering,  but  calm 
and  still,  when  Charles  Herbert  and  his  fair  com- 
panion embarked  at  Chelsea  Bridge ;  the  courteous 
cavalier  who,  at  a  brighter  hour,  might  not  have 
courted  close  observation,  taking  the  greatest  care 
of  his  charge.  Marion's  apprehensions  of  being  run 
down  in  the  dark  by  the  passing  craft,  were  not 
altogether  without  foundation;  but,  by  and  by, 
the  sky  cleared,  and  a  young  harvest  moon  showed 
A  portion  of  its  broad  ruddy  face.  Many  years  had 
elapsed  since  Marion  had  enjoyed  a  frequent  and 
clear  sight  of  the  well  remembered  orb ;  and  she 
was  endeavouring  to  give  Charles  an  idea  of  what 
a  harvest  moon  really  was,  as  seen  In  Scotland, 
and  in  particular  when  rising  among  the  hills  of 
Teviotdale,  when  her  worst  fears  of  perils  by  water 
were  almost  realized. 

But  before  we  can  accompany  the  voyagers, 
we  are  called  for  a  short  time  to  another  group, 
and  now  claim  our  privilege  of  looking  round  and 
shifting  the  scene  to  a  handsomely,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, a  sumptuously  furnished  dining  saloon,  in 
which  sat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker,  t^e-d-tete — ser- 
vants counting  as  nothing  in  high  life  at  dinner. 
Both  parties  here,  however,  considered  servants  so 
much  something,  that  an  effort  at  lively  disengaged 
talk  was  from  time  to  time  made,  though  both  were 
moody,  or,  as  the  silent  observers  said,  *'wa8tly 
glum." 

The  well-cut  features  of  Mr.  Barker  wore 
an  expression  of  harassing  anxiety  and  corrod- 
ing care ;  he  looked  almost  haggard ;  and,  colourless 
at  all  times,  he  was  now  deathly  pale ;  his  com- 
plexion contrasting  strangely  with  that  of  his 
lady,  whose  bold  black  eyes  absolutely  flared  like 
flambeaux,  over  her  highly  rouged  cheeks,  as  she 
stealthily  watehed  the  countenance  of  her  hus- 
band, and  from  time  to  time  addressed  to  him  some 
trivial  sentence,  on  the  self-same  principle  which 
makes  Lady  Macbeth,  in  the  banquet  scene,  en- 
deavour, by  overacted  courtesy,  to  cover  the 
guilty  abstraction  of  her  perturbed  and  moody 


lord.  Here  there  were  present  only  -two  most 
respectful  servants.  Those,  however,  are  happy 
families  who  have  nothing  at  times  to  conceal 
from  those  nobodies,  their  valets.  At  last  the  cloth 
was  taken  away;  the  dessert  and  wines  were 
placed  on  the  table ;  and  ^  the  gentleman  out  of 
livery,"  or  butler,  adjusted  an  elegant  screen  to 
protect  the  glowing  £ace  of  his  lady  from  the  scorch- 
ing fire ;  touched  the  wicks  of  some  of  the  wax- 
lights  with  a  light,  knowing  hand,  and  glancing 
round  to  see  that  all  was  in  high  order,  withdrew, 
leaving  the  silent  pair  to  unwatohed  conversation. 
Mrs.  Barker  first  stole,  on  the  tip  of  her  velvet  Pari- 
sian slipper,  across  the  room,  gently  opened  the 
door,  found  that  all  was  snug,  and  shutting  it, 
quietly  resumed  her  place,  and  threw  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  waiting  until  her  husband  should  first 
speak.  He  was  sunk  in  reverie,  but  frequently 
helped  himself  to  wine,  and  yet  as  if  unconscious 
of  what  he  was  about.  Barker  usually  allayed  his 
wine  with  a  good  deal  of  Thames — ^but  not  to-night. 

^*  Have  you  seen  St.  Edward  to-day?"  asked  Mrs. 
Barker  at  last. 

"No." 

"  Did  you  meet  Sir  George  Lees  ?" 

"  No ;  d — ^n  him ! — he  is  shirking  me,  the  selfish 
scoundrel — St.  Edward,  too — I  don't  know  what 
it  means ;  I  looked  for  him  twice  at  the  club— at 
his  hotel — ^in  the  park"— - 

"Could  you  indeed  ride  to-day  with  so  much 
business  to  annoy  you.  Barker?" 

"  Pshaw. — ^But  Emmeline  was  with  you  I  under- 
stand. Have  you  been  at  the  Herberts?  Have 
you  prevailed  with  Herbert's  wife  to  accede  to  mv 
plan?" 

**  Prevail  with  her,  indeed  !— oh,  simple  man,  if 
you  could  but  know  wliat  you  are  saying  I  Yes, 
the  Herberte  will  be  ready  enough  to  take  my 
sister  out  of  our  hands. — Cunning,  deceitful  hypo- 
crites I  .  .  .  .  You  pique  yourself  on  your  pene- 
tration, sir;  are  you  prepared  to  hear,  that  while 
you  fancied  yourself  most  secure,  a  mine  is  ready  to 
spring  at  your  feet,  which  may  overwhelm  you  ? 
Yes,  Barker,  you  may  stare ;  but  the  game  which 
has  cost  us  so  much  trouble  is  fairly  in  the  hands 
of  these  Herberts,  unless  you  instantly  fall  upon 
some  measure  to  counteract  their  pretty  projects." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,  ma'am.  Deign  to  be  ex- 
plicit ;  and  for  once  straightforward, — if  you  can." 

**  If  I  can !  but  I  will  keep  my  temper,  Barker, 
be  as  insulting  as  you  will.  You  have  made  your- 
self more  the  object  of  my  pity  than  resentment." 

"  Thanks,  gracious  madam !  and  now  proceed, 
pray,  and  keep  as  near  to  the  unvarnished  truth  as 
possible." 

"  Do  not  provoke  me.  Barker ;  have  I  not 
enough  to  endure?"  and  the  lady  applied  her 
laced  and  embroidered  French  handkerchief  to  her 
moist  eyes ;  yet  so  heedfully  as  not  to  discompose 
her  artificial  complexion.  It  was  not  customary  for 
Mrs.  Barker  to  wear  rouge  in  her  own  house  or  at 
small  parties,  but  she  had  been  for  some  days  look- 
ing yellow  and  bilious,  and  was  compelled  to  look 
her  best,  as,  in  the  storm  of  fate,  her  husband  did 
his  boldest. 

"  That  frantic  creature  from  the  north,  that 
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Bigsbj,  who  has  so  often  been  attempting  to  see 
you,  annoyed  me  again  this  morning.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  threaten  to  commit  him,  but  that  made 
matters  worse ;  and,  to  prevent  exposure  before  the 
servants^  I  was  obliged  to  promise  that  you  would 
see  him  this  evening,  and  I  expect  him  every  mi- 
nute"  

**  Most  considerate !  He,  that  person,  must  be 
cared  for — ^but  never  mind  him  now.  Your  brother 
Edmund  is  likely  to  call  to-night  ?  he  likes  to  have 
his  pill-box  on  the  pav^  at  all  hours." 

**  I  expect  Edmund :  you  are  aware  of  the  deli- 
cate condition  of  the  countess .    I  wish  to 

hear  every  day  what  he  thinks  of  her." 

"  0  ay,  true — which  leads  to  the  main  point — 
the  Herberts.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  con- 
vince you,  Maria,  of  the  importance  of  obtaining 
Mrs.  Charles  Herbert's  care  for  your  sister.  It  will 
be  the  salvation  of  the  girl^  if  anything  will,  and  of 
all  depending— of  all  interested,  I  mean,  in  her  pro- 
per conduct."  Barker  would  not  willingly  have  per- 
mitted the  wife  of  his  bosom  to  perceive  how  much 
he  felt  himself  dependent  on  the  noble  connexion 
his  address  had  achieved  for  her  sister. 

"You  will  be  gratified,  sir,  ay,  to  your  heart's 
content !"  replied  Mrs.  Barker,  bitterly  enunciat- 
ing these  words  from  between  her  set  teeth :  *'  0, 
Barker,  how  cruel  is  this  corroding  scorn  with 
which  you  speak  to  me  of  my  family — of  my  sister ! 
.  .  .  Wliat  think  you  Emmeline  has  confessed 
to  me  ? — I  have  been  in  utter  misery  till  you  came 
in,  sending  over  all  the  town,  and  bursting  during 
this  tedious  dinner." 

"  More,  I  presume,  of  that  d d  groom-boy — 

that  former  lover  of  hers? — By  the  Eternal!  I 
could  kill  her  with  my  own  hand !"  hissed  forth 
Barker,  clenching  his  hands  and  teeth ;  while  his 
naturally  pale  complexion  became  livid  with  the 
strife  of  deadly  passions. 

"Trash — ^nonsense; — ^worse,  much  worse  than 
that  childish  stufi^  is  this  new  afiair." 

"  Worse,  madam ! — worse  than  an  elopement — 
than  utter  disgrace  to  her,  the  young  wanton! 
and  ruin  to  us  ? — ^what  the  Duke  of  Plantagenet 
longs  for — would  rejoice  at;  what  that  fellow. 
Gryphon,  who  to-day  at  a  meeting  of  these  cursed 
proprietors,  has  baited  me  till  my  blood  boils — what 
he  would  bribe  for,  plot  for.  I  teU  you,  nothing 
less  than  placing  the  girl  xmder  the  immediate  and 
close  care  of  the  Herberts  can  save  her  reputation, 
and  leave  us  some  chance  for  the  future.  This 
black  Assurance  business,  in  which  you  know, 
Maria,  I  have  been  myself  most  grossly  deceived, 
has  done  me  inconceivable  mischief— even  with  the 
booby  St.  Edward.  He  is  incapable  of  forming 
any  opinion  of  himself;  but  he  has  learned  to  inter- 
pret the  whispers  and  sneers  of  the  puppies  whom 
he  meets. — But  what  of  Enunelinel — ^has  the  young 
vagabond  not  consented  to  return  to  the  country 
and  give  her  no  more  trouble?  I  thought  I  had 
frightened  him  sufficiently." 

"You  are  quite  on  the  wrong  scent.  Barker: 
Emmy  detests  the  impudent  low-born  varlet,  whose 
only  wish — ^to  which  he  has  probably  been  put  up 
by  some  one — ^is  to  extort  money  out  of  her  fears. — 
And  what  has  he  to  tell  ?— That  he  was  an  impu- 


dent,  presuming,  young  rascal — ^and  poor  Emmy,  a 
neglected  girl — a  child.  Mrs.  James  Stocks  spoil- 
ed the  saucy  boy,  her  pet  tiger,  and  most  un- 
fairly neglected  Emmeline ;  to  whom  she  fancied, 
I  suppose,  it  was  enough  that  she  gave  food  and 
lodging,  while  our  family  was  in  a  state  of — 
transition.  Thank  heaven !  the  laws  of  England 
are  more  watchful  over  the  rights  of  a  wife,  what- 
ever may  have  been  her  original  station  or  that  of 
her  husband,  than  to  permit  St.  Edward  to  shake 
off  my  sister,  although  she  should  have  had  twenty 
lovers  before  her  marriage — that  is,  if  he  had  any 
such  wish — which,  I  am  sure,  he  has  not,  poor  simple 
fond  boy ! — I  wish  our  worst  fears  were  from  that 
rascal  Tom  Groombridge.  ....  You  long  for  Mrs. 
Charles  Herbert  and  her  mother-in-law  assuming 
the  care  of  my  sisteiv-of  the  Countess  St.  Edward, 
for  which  poor  I,  it  seems,  am  all  unfit.  You  will 
be  gratified : — ^and  more — Mr.  Charles  Herbert  is  to 
assume  the  immediate  guardianship  of  Lord  St. 
Edward,  for  which  Mr.  Burke  Barker  is  held  quite 
as  unqualified  as  is  his  wife  to  be  the  maternal 
companion  of  her  own  sister." 

"Whatr  shrieked  Barker,  with  a  tone  and 
glare  which  frightened  his  wife;  but  instantly 
commanding  himself,  he  said  in  a  quiet  voice, 
**  What  do  you  mean,  Maria  ?  I  am  fatigued  to- 
day— ^wom  and  chafed,  and  in  no  humour  to  be 
trifled  with." 

''I  was  never  less  in  the  humour  of  trifling, 
Barker.  We  are  sold!  That  cunning  fellow 
Gryphon,  the  Duke's  solicitor, — ^how  I  have  de- 
tested him  since  the  interviews  we  had  at  the 
time  of  Enmieline's  elope  marriage !  when  his 
abominable  eyes,  while  he  was  at  the  civillest,  told 
me  that  he  did  not  believe  one  word  I  said.  I  was 
sure,  then,  he  hated  us— and  now  he  has  done  us  ; 
he  has  scented  out  ihoBepast  obits  you  obtained  from 
St,  Edwards  for  your  city  friends." 

''Done  what?"  pray,  make  haste,  ma*am,  and 
do  for  once  be  straightforward — ^forget  you  are  a 
Crippes." 

"  I  will  not  be  angry.  Barker,"  replied  the  lady, 
in  not  the  calmest  voice.  "  I  pity  you,  and  despise 
yourinnuendoes.— The  plan  isthis— Grjrphon's  plan, 
though  the  duke— the  old  noodle — stakes  credit  for 
it : — Poor  dear  Emmy  sucked  the  whole  out  of  her 
simpleton  last  night.  He,  you  must  know,  is  in 
secret  commimication  with  his  grandmother  the 
duchess,  or  rather  with  her  favourite  maid,  who 
was  also  St.  Edward's  nurse.  Both  the  old  women 
spoiled  and  petted  the  boy  while  they  tormented 
him.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  still  the  most 
dotingly  fond  of  him — probably  the  nurse.  The  old 
duchess  was  bred  at  Court  and  delights  in  all  man- 
ner of  petty  strategy.  She  would  scheme  to  cheat 
the  duke,  were  it  but  about  the  hour  or  manner 
in  which  her  poodle  is  to  be  washed.  Of  course  he 
has  no  idea  that  she  has  been  guilty  of  the  petty 
treason  of  sending  messages  and  money  to  St.  Ed- 
ward by  her  trusty  back-stairs  plenipotentiary, 
with  whom  Emmeline  has  made  friends.  You  know 
what  an  ingratiating,  what  a  fascinating  creature 
the  countess  is,  when  she  wishes  to  gain  any  one." 

"I  know  Enmieline's  natural  cunning  tran- 
scends ; — but  no  matter — go  on  Maria." 
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"  Well,  the  development  of  the  grand  scheme  is, 
that  St.  Edward  and  his  wife  shall  immediately  go 
ahroad,  accompanied  by  the  whole  Herbert  family ; 
travel  for  three  or  four  years  in  a  manner  which 
becomes  the  rank  and  prospects  of  the  parties ;  while 
the  St.  Edwards  shall  have  all  the  while — ^mark 
the  cruelty,  the  atrocity,  the  villany  of  the  scheme, 
— ^no  intercourse  whatever — ^not  the  slightest,  with 
us  or  with  my  family, — with  Emmeline's  family, 
cut  off  from  all  possible  connexion  with  us  for 
three  or  four  years, — ^for  ever !  I  may  say, — ^for  if 
this  hold,  St.  Edward  and  his  wife  are  lost  to  us. — 
He  is  to  pledge  his  honour  to  his  grandfather  and  the 
other  friends  of  the  family,  that  we  shall  be  to  him 
as  utter  strangers, — and  she — ^my  sister,  oh,  mon- 
strous !  is  to  be  graciously  allowed  the  means  of 
making  some  paltiy  pro^osion  for  her  parents  of  a 
few  hundreds  a-year,  if — ^mark  the  condition — they 
agree  to  leqeive  it  in  the  country  and  through  Mr. 
Gryphon." 

Mrs.  Barker  paused,  alarmed  at  the  stony,  fixed 
look  of  her  husband,  who  said,  "Go  on — ^tell  me  all," 
and  yet  i-elapsed  into  musing. 

"Is  itnot  enough?— goodmercy,  Burke,  what  more 
would  you  have  ? — Herbert  is  to  have  a  thousand 
a-year  of  salary  for  himself,  and  I  know  not  how 
much  for  his  ladies. — They  travel  in  the  first  style 
— and  the  most  brilliant  reversionary  prospects 
are  held  out. — But  let  them  alone.  Emmehne  is 
but  a  child,  and  will  soon  forget  us  ;  St.  Edward, 
the  most  facile  of  young  men.  Give  them  these 
few. years  and  he  is  the  Herberts'  property  for 
life — ^the  estates  that  ycni  were  to  manage,  Bar- 
ker-^the  seat  in  Parliament  that  you  were  to  hold 
— see  now  the  event!  But,  goodness,  love,  how 
horrible  you  look!  Have  I  done  it?  Did  I  not, 
as  an  affectionate  wife,  warn  you  against  the 
awful  responsibility  of  obtaining  that  match  for 
my  sister?  Am  not  /the  person,  of  all  others, 
most  to  be  pitied?  But,  no,  no!"  screamed  the 
lady  in  another  mood,  and  starting  to  her  feet, 
"  this  infamous  conspiracy,  to  tear  my  beloved 
sister — ^my  dear  brother-in-law — from  their  coun- 
try and  from  us  all ;  to  crush  our  hearts — ^to  wound 
us  through  our  tenderest  affections,  never  shall 
take  effect.  Monsters!  Nature  and  law  alike 
disclaim  it.  Can  you  not  write  something  in  the 
papers.  Barker — ^you  who  are  so  clever — ^to  defeat 
it?" 

"  Be  quiet,  and  sit  down,"  said  Barker  sternly ; 
and  shading  his  brow  and  eyes  w^ith  his  hand, 
he  was  again  lost  in  tumultuous  thought.  Too 
surely,  as  his  wife  had  said,  the  ground  had  slipped 
from  under  him ;  yet  such,  in  a  mind  of  high  in- 
telligence, is  the  involuntary  homage  which  error 
pays  to  rectitude,  that,  unlike  his  wife,  he  could  not 
meanly  heap  reproaches  upon  the  Herberts.  That 
they  would  at  once  close  with  these  tempting  and 
most  advantageous  proposals  he  made  no  question ; 
indeed,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt;  but 
neither  did  he  question  that  every  part  of  Herbert's 
conduct  had  been  most  fair  and  honourable.  He 
had  but  one  hope.  It  was  placed,  not  in  Herbert's 
new-bom  philosophy  or  his  love  of  independence, 
but  upon  his  imagined  weak  side ;'  his  overstrained 
delicacy  on  imaginary  points  of  honour;  and  that 


overweening  if  latent  pride  for  his  wife,  which 
might  make  him,  if  properly  stimulated,  revolt  at 
the  idea  of  her  becoming  even  principal  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  Duchess  Emmeline,  and  thus  ren- 
der the  whole  plan  abortive. 

Barker  was  roused  from  thought  by  violent 
ringing  and  knocking;  and  in  a  half  minute  the 
tall  servant  came  in  to  say,  that  the  oountiy  per- 
son, whom  Mrs.  Barker  had  appointed  to  come  at 
half-past  eight,  was  waiting  Mr.  Barker  in  the 
Statue-room.  Barker  nodded,  and  the  man  with- 
drew. 

"Frantic  idiot! — ^but  I  wiU  see  him;  and  pro- 
vide for  him  too.  There  is  a  class  of  people — ^the 
veiy  poorest  creatures  in  intellect — ^with  whom  it 
is  most  dangerous  to  have  anything  to  do." — Mr. 
Barker's  phrase  would  have  been  morecorrect  in  the 
slang  sense,  "most dangerous £odo."  "  Amanof  any 
sense,  who  knew  the  world,"  he  continued,  *•  would 
have  been  quiet  under  his  losses,  or  sought  satisfiac- 
tion  at  law :  this  drivelling  shrimp  runs  about  from 
coffee-house  to  coffee-house;  nay,  he  goes  to  the 
newspapers,  and  does  more  mischief  than  ten  men 
of  any  judgment  would  allow  themselves  to  do." 
Another  visiter  was  announced: — ^  Ha!  Edmund, 
— sit  with  your  sister  till  I  give  audience  to  a  luna- 
tic" 

Dr.  Edmund  Grippes,  who,  in  virtue  of  smooth 
manners,  a  handsome  equipage,  never  off  the 
streets  and  squares  of  the  West  End,  great  fa- 
mily industry,  one  fashionable,  dashing,  young 
patient,  to  break  the  ice  with,  and  a  most  judicious 
and  rather  delicate  system  of  puffing, — was  become 
a  rising  accoucheur  in  the  fashionable  world,  a 
man  whose  fortunes  rested  apparently  upon  a  more 
secure  foundation  than  those  of  any  other  member 
of  his  Talented  Family,  provided  that  he  played 
his  cards  well.  All  depended  on  that,  as  his 
brother-in-law  sometimes  condescended  to  tell 
him.  "There  is  Jack,  your  brother,"  Barker 
would  say,  "  with  much  brighter  natural  parts— 
with  many  unquestionable  accomplishments — gone 
to  the  dogs — and  will  go.  No  saving  him.  He 
has  no  discretion — no  self-command — no  self- 
respect.  That  foreign  lottery  business,  which  in 
other  hands  promised  so  &ir,  is  blown,  by  his  arrant 
folly ;  and  himself — ^but  I  wash  my  hands  of  him 
— ^there  is  no  serving  a  person  of  his  kind — and  I 
will  not  farther  share  his  disgrace." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  stately  physician.  "  I  shall 
contribute,  like  you  and  PoUy,  my  mite,  to  send 
him  to  the  United  States ;  but  if  Jack  will  come 
back  to  London,  to  disgrace  his  family,  I  know 
what  we  should  do." 

The  learned  Doctor,  seeing  Barker  absorbed, 
now  began  to  make  his  diurnal  report  of  the  ^^^f^^ 
countess's  hopeful  state,  in  confidential  ^vi^ispen 
to  his  sister.  Lady  St.  Edward  was  certainly 
eneetTUe;  an  event  of  nearly  equal  importance  to 
the  House  of  Plantagenet  and  Ihe  Titlmted  Femtify 
of  Grippes.  Her  accouchement,  if  all  wait  fiur, 
might  be  expected  to  take  place  in  about  seven 
months."  "  Yes,  Polly,"  said  the  facetious  prac- 
titioner, "  I  shall  have  to  congratulate  you  on  yonr 
nephew,  the  heir  to  ducal  honours,  some  time  in 
February  next.    I  shall  have  Emm^  and  youuf 
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Mrs.  William  White,  the  rich  old  banker's  young 
wife,  (who  takes  such  deep  interest  in  the  coun- 
tess's progress,)  confined  in  the  same  week.  Toler- 
able work  that;  but  Emmeline  is  really  likely  to 
be  a  good  nest  egg  to  me ; — all  the  young  w^ives 
connected  with  the  city  are  so  proud  to  be  attended 
by  a  countess's  physician.  I  shall  certainly  raise 
my  fees  forthwith." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  her,  if  it  last,"  said  Mrs. 
Barker — always  piqued  at  being  thrown  into  the 
shade,  though  but  for  a  moment,  by  the  younger 
sister,  whose  fortune  she  had  made. 

^*  Polly  cross  and  Barker  silent,"  said  the 
hamoTous  Doctor.  It  was  but  of  late  days  that 
Dr.  Edmund  had  ventured  to  address  his  '^  intel- 
lectual" brother-in-law  without  the  formal  Mr.  The 
omission  was  symptomatic.  He  went  on — ^*  But 
Emmy's  first  cldld  may  be  a  girl ; — ^your  sex  are  al- 
ways forward,  Polly, — but  no  matter,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  'em— fine  thriving  pkmta  genistas.  My 
mother  had  eleven  of  us,  had  she  not.  Poll?  If 
the  first  prove  a  girl  in  spite  of  me,  it  may  antici- 
j)ate  my  time  by  from  thirty  to  forty-eight  hours ; 
—your  sex  are  always  in  a  hurry  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  world,  Mrs.  Barker." 

"Groodness,  Edmund!  what  a  chatter-box  you 
have  become — ^you  who  formerly  durst  not  open 
yonr  lips  before  Mr.  Barker ;  and  how  indeUcaUfy 
you  chatter — ^knowing  how  very  fastidious  my  hus- 
band is— and  he  is  not  quite  well  to-night.  .  .  . 
My  dear,  you  have  surely  foi^tten  the  man  waits 

you Don't  you  think,  Edmund,  that  the 

countess  should  have  other  professional  advice 
besides  yours?  You  are  but  young  in  the  profes- 
sion; and  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  Countess  St.  Edward  and  those  city 
women  you  attend."  Loudly  as  Mrs.  Barker 
sounded  her  brother's  praises,  where  so  great  an 
interest  was  at  stake  as  her  auntship  to  a  duke, 
she  had  misgivings,  which,  however.  Dr.  Edmund 
treated  with  the  utmost  coolness,  though  Mrs. 
Barker's  appeal  to  her  husband  at  once  gained 
him  to  her  side.  Mr.  Barker  indeed  professed  the 
greatest  confidence  in  Dr.  Edmund's  skill  and 
Bcience,  but  for  his  own  sake  solely,  he  considered 
the  responsibility  too  great,  and  thought  that  other 
advice  was  desirable. 

While  this  important  point  was  debated,  the 
unhappy  provincial  Ex-Agent  of  the  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  Philanthropic  Assurance  got  out  of  all 
patience.  He  had  been  wandering  in  the  neigh- 
Iwurhood  of  Barker's  house  half  the  day;  ex- 
hausted, highly  nervous,  and  in  the  most  iiTitable 
condition.  Without  even  the  means  of  procuring 
proper  refreshment,  and  unable  to  return  to  his 
distant  lodging  and  come  back  at  the  appointed 
hour,  he  lingered  on  for  hours  that  seemed  like 
heavy  years,  until  the  imagined  author  of  his 
misery,  having  fared  sumptuously,  should  conde- 
scend at  last  to  give  his  victim  an  audience. 
About  seven  in  the  evening,  becoming  exceedingly 
faint,  he  went  into  a  place — ^not  a  gin-palace,  but 
a  gin-crib,  frequented  by  cab-drivers  and  servants 
at  livery — and  paid  his  last  twopence  for  a  glass  of 
gin,  and  a  morsel  of  bread.  While  he  slowly 
sipped  the  unusual  and  harsh  beverage,  which 


supplied  fuel  to  his  previous  nervous  excitement,  a 
gong  was  heard  booming  over  the  neighbouring 
gardens. 

*^  My  master's  summons,"  said  a  person,  who, 
like  Bigsby,  was  seeking  refreshment  in  this  re- 
sort. 

**  Mr.  Barker's  place  you  are  in  now?"  inquired 
the  keeper  of  the  gin-crib. 

''He,  the  villain,  the  scoundrel! — ^is  Barker 
called  to  his  fat  dinner  by  a  gcng^  as  if  he  were 
a  lord?"  cried  the  little  quivering  man,  to  whom, 
in  his  present  state,  this  trifling  circumstance  was 
as  the  last  drop  which  makes  the  fuU  cup  over- 
flow. The  man  stared,  but  took  up  his  change 
and  walked  off, — ^by  no  means  disposed  to  become 
the  volunteer  champion  of  a  master  considerably  in 
arrear  with  all  hb  servants'  wages,  and  of  whom 
many  queer  stories  were  abroad. 

Bigsby  afterwards  wandered  about  until  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  when  he  entered  Mr.  Barker'sd  weUing, 
if  not  intoxicated,  yet  under  violent  excitement; 
which  increased,  as  he  hurriedly  paced  the  Statue- 
room,  planning  what  stinging  things  he  was  to  say ; 
wondering  what  satisfaction  he  might  obtain,  and  if 
he  could  get — ^provided  he  should  condescend  to 
accept  of  it — any  part  of  his  lost  money  to  carry 
home  to  his  wife,  and  their  dunning  landlady. 
There  was  little  to  soothe  a  man  in  this  mood  in 
those  surrounding  objects  of  expense,  taste,  and 
luxury,  all  of  which  were  procured,  as  he  morbidly 
fancied,  by  his  ruin.  The  sound  of  the  gong,  when 
he  recalled  his  own  silenced  humble  dinner  heU, 
and  his  incapacity  to  procure  a  meal,  had  wakened 
the  lurking  devil  in  his  breast,  and  the  other  marks 
of  Mr.  Barker's  splendour  did  not  contribute  to 
lay  the  demon  to  rest.  After  waiting  in  the  Statue-* 
room — ^the  very  name  of  which  was  maddening — 
for  probably  five  minutes,  which  seemed  an  age, 
he  furiously  rung  the  bell :  *^  Does  your  master 
know  that  /wait? — Mr.  Robert  Bigsby  of 
"  Mr.  Barker  will  be  here  presently,  sir. 
''  Ha!  very  fine  and  handsome — those,  those 
mirrors — ^those  silk  damask  curtains,  and  bullion 
fiinge! — May  I  have  a  glass  of  water? — ^What's 
that — what's  that?"  and  he  pointed  to  a  statue  of 
the  size  of  life  or  larger,  which  stood  in  a  recess 
behind  the  marble  pillars  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

^  That  I  believe,  sir,  is  a  statue  of  Justice,  done 
by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Cfmova,  which,  I 
am  told,  cost  Mr.  Barker  X'ldOO  or  i;2000.  My 
master  has  a  fine  taste  for  Virtue." 

''No,  sir,  it  is  not  Justice,  sir;  though  she  is 
blind.  That's  the  devil,  sir — ^the  black  devil — 
ha!  At  him — ^athim!  It's  Barker.  There's  his 
gong  again.  It  splits  my  ears.  They  ring — ring." 
And  the  frantic  man  rushedforward,and  smashed  at 
the  pieces  of  choice  sculpture  in  the  room,  on  which 
the  small  cane  which  he  carried  fell  innocuous, 
but  in  his  frenzy  he  shivered  one  large  mirror,  before 
the  servant  could  rush  upon  and  overpower  him. 
This  he  would  have  been  unable  to  do  for  any 
length  of  time  had  not  Mr.  Barker  and  another 
servant  heard  the  uproar,  and  come  to  his  assis- 
tance. There  was  now  no  doubt  of  the  stranger's 
madness ;  yet  the  shrewd  v(»rlet8  present  were  not 
e}ow  to  extract  a  me^vning  from  hi9  incoherent 
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ravings,  which  were  anything  hnt  favourable  to 
the  honour  of  their  master. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Barker,  believing  him  mad 
with  liquor  as  well  as  with  passion,  which  he  partly 
was,  soothed  him  as  he  best  could,  and  promptly 
decided  on  his  own  line  of  conduct. 

"  You  tell  me,  sir — ^nay,  take  more  water — ^you 
are  excited,  Mr.  Bigsby — it  will  cool  you  and  do 
you  good — ^you  tell  me  Mr.  Charles  Herbert  warned 
you  against  this  bubble  office, — ^would  to  God,  sir, 
he  had  warned  me — who,  in  purse  and  reputation, 
am  a  much  deeper  sufierer  than  yourself .  Mr. 
Herbert  is  one  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends;  will 
you  accompany  me  now,  late  as  the  hour  is,  to 
his  private  residence  near  Chelsea,  and  let  us  try 
whether  his  opinion  of  the  things  of  which  you 
complain,  and  which,  upon  my  honour,  I  deeply 
regret,  does  not  change  your  mind  as  to  my  share 
of  this  damnable  bumness?  ...  I  have  a  busi- 
ness appointment  at  my  chambers  at  nine|  and 
am  behind  already;  but  if  you  will  take  a  crush 
in  my  cab— we  can,  when  I  have  finished  my  busi- 
ness, take  a  boat,  and  reach  Herbert's  re^sidenoe  be- 
fore ten. — Come!  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  labour 
under  such  an  unhappy  prepossession  for  another 
night." 

Bigsby  looked  anxiously  in  the  face  of  the 
speaker; — could  he  trust  to  him?  and  yet  what 
motive  could  Barker  have  to  deceive  him  in  the 
proposed  visit, 

*^  Come,  come — Herbert  understands  business, 
and  someUiing  of  the  rubs  of  life  too:  let  him  be 
umpire — and,  by  heaven,  if  he  gives  it  against  me,  I 
am  ready  to  share  with  you  to  the  last  shilling  I 
possess." 

*'  That  is  fairly  spoken  Mr.  Barker — I  shall  at- 
tend you  as  you  say :  and  my  poor  old  aunt,  who 
brought  me  up— who  was  more  than  a  mother  to 
me — whom  I  compelled^  idiot  that  I  am!  to  take 
her  trifling  sayings  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Plantagenet's  steward,  for  which  his  Grace  gene- 
rously allowed  her  five  per  cent,  as  she  was  the 
widow  of  a  favourite  servant — ^to  take  her  little  all 
!&om  that  safe  keeping  and  invest" 

**  Say  no  more,  Mr.  Bigsby,"  interrupted  Bar- 
ker— ^*  I  assure  you  I  was  deeply  aflfected  by  read- 
ing your  statement  of  the  good  old  lady's  case; — 
the  Duke  of  Plantagenet's  head-gardener's  widow 
was  she  ?— don't  let  another  word  of  it  transpire, — 
you  are  aware  how  closely  I  am  by  marriage  con- 
nected with  the  Plantagenets :  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  management  of  my  brother-in- 
law's  property  by  and  by — and  some  pretty  pick- 
ings to  dispose  of  too : — come,  my  good  fellow,  you 
allow  yourself  to  be  too  much  overcome ;  the  old 
lady's  annuity  I  shall  pay  out  of  my  own  pocket 
—on  condition  that  not  another  kwh  is  heard 
about  it,  till  the  Company^s  affairs  are  wound  up; 
I  do  not  despair  of  a  good  dividend  yet.'* 

Bigsby  shook  his  head,  incredulous,  and  Mr. 
Barker  went  out,  and  in  two  minutes  obtained  a 
formal  certificate  from  his  brether-in-law  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Cripps. 

"  O,  mad  as  a  march-hare!  I  can  testify  that — ^to 
smash  your  beautiful  mirrors,  and  destroy  so  much 
valuable  property!    But,  really,  Barker,  you  give 


yourself  too  much  treuble  about  him :  can't  you 
send  for  the  Police?  Know  his  friends  in  the 
North — Pooh! — who  is  to  care  for  the  relations  of 
all  their  friends  who  choose  to  come  up  to  London 
and  take  delirium  tremens  f  And  are  yon  safe 
alone  with  him.  Barker^?  You  are  a  man  of  grreat 
physical  courage — ^but  to  go  alone,  and  by  water, 
with  a  maniac  at  this  hour" 

"  Not  a  word — the  servants"  —  and  Barker 
made  a  signal  of  silence.  **  I  must  enjoin  secrecy 
the  most  strict;  there  is  always  implied  disgrace  in 
such  attacks :  and  if,  as  I  hope,  a  few  weeks  restore 
the  poor  fellow's  intellects — ^never  great — ^no  one 
need  be  the  wiser.  Don't  sit  for  me  to-night,  Maria; 
I  need  not  bid  you  be  silent  and  secret." 

With  the  certificate  in  his  pocket,  which  ena- 
bled him,  as  he  imagined,  with  the  aid  of  a  tric- 
ing simi  of  money,  to  deposit  his  companion  in  any 
private  asylum  for  lunatics  which  best  suited  his 
purpose,  Mr.  Barker  embarked  with  Bigsby,  giv- 
ing the  boatmen  private  orders  where  to  halt.  He 
had  already  apprised  the  keeper  of  a  private  asylum 
for  the  insane,  which  had  a  gate  and  stairs  opening 
to  the  Thames,  of  his  approach  with  a  patient  whose 
case  demanded  the  utmost  caution  and  secrecv. 
The  house,  surrounded  by  high-walled  gardens, 
had  fifty  years  before  been  the  villa  of  a  nobleman; 
and,  in  the  twilight,  it  might  easily,  for  one  half- 
hour,  pass  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Herbert.  More 
time  was  not  needed :  with  the  keeper  he  antici- 
pated no  great  difficulty;  and  the  patient  was  for  the 
moment  certainly  mad.  To  make  this  more  sure, 
Dr.  Edmund  Cripps,  who  had  no  doubt  himself, 
had  got  one  of  Ms  black  brethren  of  the  faculty 
to  subscribe  his  own  certificate. 

Another  half-hour  past,  and  they  were  fairly 
afloat  on  the  Thames,  Bigsby  muttering  to  him- 
self—" I'll  hear  what  Mr.  Herbert  has  to  say 
—he  warned  me — he  is  a  gentleman — and  though 
all  the  world  were  against  me,  I  can't  be  worse 
— ^I  can't  be  worse:  poor  Jane! — she  is  ill,  poor 
girl — and  we  parted  in  anger,  as  too  often  of 
late;  but  I  may  have  cheering  news  for  her  when 
I  return;  and  the  landlady  shall  have  my  ring  be- 
fore her  bracelets — ^poor  Jane!"  He  sunk  into 
silence,  from  which  he  was  roused  by  the  trivial 
cireumstance  of  Barker  unconsciously,  and  with 
little  music  in  ius  mind,  humming  a  fashionable 
opera  tune,  which  wound  him  to  rage. 

"  Ay,  you  can  sing,  sir — you  can  sing ;  you 
live  in  a  fine  house,  drive  your  cab,  and  dress  your 
lady,  and  strike  youigonp — ^while  »^  wife,  sir,  Jane 
Stokes  Simmons,  bom  and  bred  in  affluence,  is  sit- 
ting, cold  and  hungry,  in  our  unpaid  lodging."  Bar- 
ker, at  a  loss  what  to  reply,  whistled  with  affected 
carelessness.  The  sounds  appeared  to  jar  on  the 
exasperated  nerves  of  Bigsby.  He  ground  his  teeth, 
and  entreated  Barker  to  desist  from  torturing 
him  by  those  sounds,  or  he  should  go  mad.  Mr. 
Barker  at  once  desisted,  somewhat  astonished  to 
hear  that  he  had  been  whistling;  yet,  so  absent 
was  he,  that  in  another  minute  he  unconsciously  re- 
peated the  offence ;  and  Bigsby  started  up  ui  fury  and 
broke  forth  in  a  wild  strain  of  execration  and  up- 
braiding, telling  the  boatmen,  to  whom  he  appeuleii, 
of  his  wrongs  and  losses,  and  of  the  despair  and 
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misery  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by  that  man 
before  them. 

Barker,  fixed  in  his  purpose,  and  knowing 
that  less  than  another  hour  would  rid  him  of 
this  petty  source  of  annoyance  for  as  long  as  he 
chose,  restrained  the  expression  of  his  indignation, 
and  entreated  and  expostulated  with  his  yiolent 
accuser,  but  in  yain.  '^  I  vrill  tell  these  men — I 
tiriU  tell  them,"  he  cried  aloud,  **  of  your  damnable 
▼illany; — they  are  Englishmen, — ^they  are  honest, 
hard-working,  hard-&ring  men; — ^they  lore  fair 
play: — they  have,  like  me,  wives  and  children, — 
but  they  do  not,  like  me,  see  them  naked,  house- 
less, and  starving, — and  through  you,  sir,  you! — 
false,  treacherous,  smooth-tongued,  remorseless 
hypocrite: — called  to  your  sumptuous  meal  by  your 
^ong.  Do  its  sounds  drown  the  cries  of  your 
victims?  Yes,  boatmen,  this  fellow— this  upstart 
beggar,  who  married  the  daughter  of  a  fiddler,  and 
made  a  lady  of  her,  is  called  to  his  dinner  by  a 
gong,  as  if  he  were  a  duke,  while  Jane  Stocks  Sim- 
mons"— 

**  Push  on  my  lads,"  said  Barker  calmly — "  the 
poor  wretch  is — as  you  see : — ^push  on!" 

**  You  would  sav  that  I  am  mad,  would  you, 
scoundreir*  cried  little  Bigsby,  who  seemed  like 
one  inspired,  and  springing  to  the  throat  of  his 
enemy,  he  called  out — **  it  is  as  false  as  the  hell 
that  yawns  for  you." 

^  Sit  down,  sir,"  replied  Barker,  beginning  to 
lose  temper,  and  pushing  his  puny  assailant  oif — 
'*  Sit  down  in  quiet,  or  by  Heaven  I  will  pitch 
you  overboard — would  you  overset  the  boat?  Strike 
out,  my  men,  and  here  is  a  crown  for  you." 

•*  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Barker,"  was  the 
ready  reply;  and  Barker,  finding  himself  recog- 
nised, ciUmly  said — ^'  If  this  excited  person  has 
anything  of  which  he  may  justly  complain,  the 
tribunals  of  the  country  are  open,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  meet  him  there." 

Villain,  again!  cold,  insulting,  stinging,  damned 
vOlain,"— cried  the  frenzied  dwarf,  shivering  vio- 
lently with  emotion — "The  grave  is  open — ^the 
Thames  is  open : — ^At  the  only  tribunal  to  which 
misery  like  mine  can  appeal  are  you  ready  to  meet 
me? — ^Then  ho!  for  it."  With  the  energy  of  mad- 
ness he  again  clutched  at  Barker;  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's grapple  the  little  skiff  heeled,  and  both  were 
plunged  into  the  river.  One  man,  to  save  himself, 
sprung  into  Herbert's  boat,  which  was  passing  at 
that  moment,  and  the  other  dexterously  recovered 
the  balance  of  his  own,  though  it  was  now  half- 
filled  with  water. 


CHAPTBR  XXIII. 

We  now  return  to  the  homeward  voyagers, 
whom  we  left  on  their  prosperous  way,  admiring 
the  young  harvest  moon  rising  broad  and  red 
through  the  hazy  atmosphere. 

In  a  boat  passing  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
tugged  slowly  against  stream  and  tide,  loud  and 
discordcmt  voices  were  heard  by  Mrs.  Linton  and 
Herbert,  as  of  those  of  men  in  anger;  and  soon 
words  of  fearful  and  threatening  import  were  dis- 
tinguished, while  between  them  and  the  murky 
horizon,  figures  were  imperfectly  seen  for  an  in- 


stant swaying  hither  and  thither  as  they  grappled ; 
until,  while  one  man  sprung  into  Herbert's  boat, 
with  a  plunge  that  made  it  heel,  and  placed  the 
passengers  in  imminent  danger,  several  seemed  to 
be  precipitated  into  the  water. 

Herbert's  boatmen  were  at  first  enraged  at  the 
intruder,  and  shoved  lustily  off,  in  order  to  ensure 
their  own  safety : — "  Halt !"  shouted  Herbert, — 
"  ship  your  oars — ^you  may  strike  down  the  drown- 
ing men, — a  sovereign — a  couple  of  them — to  him 
who  shall  first  rescue  a  fellow-creature!" 

"  Three,  four,  five,  Un  o'  them!"  shouted  Marion, 
throwing  out  her  arms  like  a  sybil  inspired — "  Oh 
what's  world's  gear  to  the  dear  life  of  perishing 
sinners !  Oh  what  awfu'  words  were  yon !  .  .  . 
There's  a  human  face  a  bit  ahead,  bobbin  like  a 
herrin  buoy  ; — Lord  guide  us ! — ^there,  there — ^now 
yonder; — ^ye  flit  about  sae  in  this  bit  cockle  shell; 
— ^ye'U  surely  whamle  us  a'!" 

"  Where?  where?"  cried  Herbert,  who  had  seized 
an  oar,  and  who  made  the  little  vessel  wheel 
and  quiver  in  rapid  evolutions,  with  probably  more 
bravery  than  nautical  skill,  though  the  boatmen, 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  did  not  remonstrate  with 
him,  nor  deprive  him  of  a  post,  which  said  some- 
thing for  his  Cambridge  science. 

**  It  was  yonder — ^yonder,"  cried  Marion,  pointing 
— "  and  there — ^there  again — just  below  us;  I'm 
sure,  I  could  swear  it  was  the  poor  little  man, 
the  tailor's  lodger,  that  I  saw  first.  Oh,  sirs,  strive 
hard;  and  as  I'm  a  true  woman,  ye  shall  not  lack 
your  reward  both  here  and  hereafter."  Herbert 
and  the  men  pulled  stoutly  for  a  few  strokes  in 
the  direction  specified,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

The  cry  of  "  men  in  the  river,"  had  now  spread 
wide  and  far,  and  craft  of  all  kinds,  some  of  them 
with  lamps,  were  already  skimming  about  in  every 
direction.  Yet  some  minutes  had  elapsed  before 
one  man  was  picked  up,  apparently  little  injured, 
and  who  had  probably,  after  the  first  stunning 
plunge,  sustained  himself  by  swimming. 

**  Do  I  owe  my  providential  escape  to  you,  Mr. 
Herbert?"  said  this  dripping  person,  rescued  when 
hoisted  into  the  boat,  **your  passing  has  been  most 
critically  timed  forme ;  a  maniac  got  Into  the  boat 
with  me,  and  had  nearly  drowned  us  all." 

*'  Lord-sake  man,  if  ye  have  the  heart  of  a  man, 
help  the  other  folks  to  save  life,  and  dinna  think 
Mr.  Herbert  will  listen  to  you  while  there's  a  darg 
like  this  at  his  door,"  cried  Marion. 

"  What  did  you  say,  ma'am? — I  do  not,  I  beg 
pardon,  perfectly  understand  Scotch,"  replied 
Barker,  dripping  and  shivering,  yet  with  a  gentle 

sneer ^'  For  heaven's  sake,  land  me 

at  all  events — as  well  be  drowned  as  die  of  cold : — 
your  chance  of  picking  up  the  lunatic  is  about  as 
good  as  that  of  fishingup  the  Royal  George. — He  has 
been  in  the  water  a  fall  quarter  of  an  hour  now." 

Herbert,  who  was  anxiously  looking  out  in  every 
direction,  and  calling  to  the  people  in  the  other 
boats,  made  no  reply.  He  indeed  began  to  despair ; 
but  he  would  not  cease  in  his  humane  endeavours. 
Once  or  twice  he  flattered  himself  that  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  missing  man — now  here,  now  there; 
and  once  a  floating  oar,  which  he  had  himself 
thrown  out,  deceived  him.    The  boatmen  gave  as 
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their  opinion,  that  the  tide  and  current  must  by 
this  time  have  borne  the  man  a  good  way  off,  and 
that,  if  found  at  all,  it  must  be  farther  down  the 
river,  and  probably  with  lifs  extinct. 

**  That  is  the  common  sense  of  it,  Mr.  Herbert," 
said  the  impatient  Barker.  ^^  Don't,  for  Grod's 
sake,  kill  a  living  and  sane  man  for  the  chance  of 
recovering  a  drowned  lunatic." 

Herbert  was  still  silent:  whatever  sympathy  he 
might  have  felt  with  the  uncomfortable  plight  of 
his  former  friend,  was  neutralised  by  this  speech. 
*'  Land  me  as  quickly  as  possible,  boatmen,"  pro- 
ceeded Barker,  in  a  more  imperious  tone ;  for  he 
was  irritated  by  Herbert's  silence. 

*^  The  boat  is  the  lady's  and  the  gentleman's," 
said  one  of  the  rowers,  more  inclined  to  obey  his 
pay-masters  than  this  imperious  stranger. 

**  Once  again  I  command  you  to  row  to  the 
shore,"  said  Barker  haughtily.  *^  I  shall  have 
you  before  a  magistrate,  fellow,  for  your  insolence ; 
and  for  thus  detaining  me  at  the  risk  of  my  life." 

*^  The  boat  is  the  company's,  sir,  and  not  ours," 
growled  the  senior  boatman. 

"  Good  sake,  man !  you  were  but  even  now  with- 
in an  ace  of  eternity  yourself.  You  may  surely 
have  some  compassion  for  another  perishing  sin- 
ner, who,  mad  if  he  be,  has  maybe  had  good  cause 
to  drive  him  mad. — Do  you  think  it  is  any  plea- 
sure to  Mr.  Herbert  to  be  hazing  and  whirling  about 
i'  the  dark,  on  the  Thames  here,  in  a  bit  cockle 
shell,  if  he  could  help  it?  If  the  poor  man  be  daft, 
he  is  just  so  much  more  the  object  of  pity,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  brought  him,  poor  soul ! 
to  such  a  pass." 

^*  You  seem  well  informed  of  his  affairs,  ma'am," 
replied  Barker  in  a  sneering  tone. 

**  If  all  Lon'on  be  not  so,  it's  not  for  want  of  his 
exposing  the  source  of  his  calamity,  high  and  low: 
I  mean  the  unhanged  rascals  he  has  been  the 
dupe  of — ^name  and  surname." 

Those  names  were  not  inquired  after  by  the  for- 
mer speaker ;  and  now  a  cry  came  across  the  river, 
**  Picked  him  up!"  and  Herbert's  barge  was  stoutly 
pulled  to  the  landing-place  on  the  Surrey  side, 
whither  the  body  of  the  poor  man  had  been  borne. 

The  whole  party  now  landed.  "  You  are  now 
at  liberty  to  proceed  whither  you  will,  Mr.  Bar- 
ker," said  Herbert,  speaking  for  the  first  time  to 
his  old  acquaintance ;  and  he  civilly  added,  ''  the 
sooner  you  change  your  wet  clothes  the  better. 
.  .  .  .  Carry  the  body  carefully  into  the  first 
respectable  tavem-^-get  a  surgeon — ^all  the  help 
possible — ^fly!" 

"  I  '11  go  myself  for  help,"  cried  Marion. 

**  And  I,"  said  Herbert,  "  will  see  that  all  pos- 
sible is  done  here." 

^  I  owe  you  everlasting  thanks  for  the  efforts 
you  made  to  save  me  from  the  consequences  of  that 
unhappy  maniac's  frenzy,"  said  Barker,  while  his 
teeth  involuntarily  chattered  from  cold  and  agita- 
tion. *'  Life,  I  fear,  is  utterly  extinguished  in  the 
poor  wretch — ^your  efforts  will  prove  useless." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Herbert.  "  But  no  means 
shall  be  wanting  to  restore  him.  Who  are  his 
friends?  He  was  in  your  company," 

"  I  know  Uttte  of  hlra  save  hig  evident  madness, 


I  deserve  my  ducking  for  my  folly  in  permitting 
him,  in  his  excited  state,  to  get  into  the  boat  with 
me." 

^^  We  have  searched  his  pockets,"  said  the  boat- 
man who  helped  to  carry  the  insensible  body. 
"  Devil  a  ha'porth  in  'em,  save  a  bundle  of  wet, 
gilt  bills  of  the  famous  Surrey  and  Middlesex 
Bubble  Company— one  of  its  gulls  belike,  who,  as 
he  could  not  get  on  by  vnnd^  tried  to  get  off  by 
water ! " 

The  expression  of  Barker's  fsice,  the  baulisk 
glance  that  shot  from  his  deep-set  eye  upon  tbe 
speaker,  while  he  said,  *'  You  are  a  wag,  are  youf 
were  not  lost  on  Herbert. 

In  another  minute,  surgeons  and  apothecaries, 
to  the  number  of  a  round  dozen,  hearing  that  a 
humane  rich  gentleman  had  picked  up  a  drowning 
man,  crowded  to  the  tavern,  where  every  means 
were  employed  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  restore  animation.  Meanwhile,  Barker,  wet  as 
he  was,  lingered  with  Marion  in  the  bar  of  tbe 
tavern,  spell-bound,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  spot. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  his  continued  presence  until 
the  scene  closed,  was  necessary  to  his  own  defence. 

As  waiters  and  assistants  occasionally  passed  the 
bar,  they  were  eagerly  interrogated  on  the  condition 
of  the  patient  by  Mrs.  Marion  and  Mr.  Barker, 
though  from  widely  different  motives.  Their  re- 
ports varied ;  but  at  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  Herbert 
himself  descended,  and  sadly  announced  to  Marion, 
that  he  had  at  last  surrendered  all  hope. 

*^  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done! — and  oh,  ihe 
poor  widow  yonder!" 

Mr.  Herbert  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
Barker  still  here.  That  gentleman  had,  however, 
partially  dried  his  clothes,  by  standing  before  the 
kitchen  fire,  into  which  he  had  thrown  the  useless 
certificate,  carried  within  his  glove,  which  was  to 
consign  poor  Bigaby  to  a  mad-house.  He  was  now, 
in  safe  enough  custody. 

*^  Mr.  Barker,  I  am  afraid  you  have  neglected 
yourself,"  said  Herbert,  touched  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shivering  man,  who  looked  almost  as 
like  a  corpse  as  the  body  laid  out  above  stairs. 

"  I  wished  to  see  the  end  of  it.  .  .  .  The 
miserable,  frantic  creature  who  has  paid  so  deariy 
for  his  folly,  was  an  agent  of  that  infamous  com- 
pany, of  whose  real  character  I,  upon  my  honour, 
Mr.  Herbert,  knew  as  little  as  the  unhappy  per- 
son himself.  In  a  professional  capacity — one 
strictly  professional — I  was  connected  with  the 
proprietors — scoundrels  and  swindlers ! — ^for  a  short 
time,  to  my  cost ;  and  the  poor  wretch  fancied  he 
owed  his  embarrassments  to  me.    He  was" 

"I  know  what  he  was,"  said.  Herbert,  coldly; 
and,  turning  to  the  mistress  of  the  tavern,  he  gave 
her  his  card. 

"  And  tlxe  funeral,  sir,  and  thecrowner?"  inquir- 
ed the  landlady.  ^'  I  do  not  see  how  our  great  room 
can  be  given  up  to-morrow  for  the  'quest,  unless 
you  have  all  over  by  one  o'clock,  as  we  are  be- 
spoke for  a  dance  and  a  wedding-party." 

"  I  hope  that  can  be  arranged." 

^<  I'll  take  charge  of  the  funeral  in  the  mean- 
time," said  Marion,  briskly,  "  and  of  .tlie  boatmen 
qnd  ihp  doctors.  I  h^ve  plenty  of  siller  in  mv  pouch 
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the  night,  by  cliance,  Mr.  Charles ;  and  ye  maun 
just  let  me  foraince  be  your  banker;"  and  Marion 
cheeTfuUy  counted  out  her  cash,  and  found  the 
different  expectants  more  moderate  than  she  had 
anticipated  ^  Lon'on  cormorants  and  river  sharks" 
likely  to  be. 

"  I  must  let  you  have  your  own  way,  my  good 
friend,*'  said  Herbert,  half  smiling  at  the  airs  of 
busineas  and  modest  patronage  with  which  she 
proceeded.  .  .  .  •  "  You  have  been  kept  far 
too  late  out ;  and  now  I  must  conduct  you  home  : 
a  walk  will  do  us  both  good :  a  most  painful 
duty,  I  fear,  still  awaits  you." 

**  The  widow ! — ay,  poor,  yirming  thing  ;  she  has 
gotten  a  real  cause  of  repining  and  sorrow  now." 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  ma'am,  to  take 
diaige  for  me  of  a  few  pieces,  to  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  unfortunate  woman  to  whom  you  al- 
lude," said  Barker,  feeling  in  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  surtout  for  the  pocket-book  already  sunk  deep 
in  the  mud  of  the  Thames.  A  sharp  spasm  con- 
tracted his  features.  He  grew  blind,  and  reeled 
as  from  a  mortal  blow.  **  Great  Heavens !  I  am  a 
rained  man ! " 

Herbert  hastily  supported  him.  He  gasped  for 
breath.  A  cold  perspiration  burst  from  his  fore- 
head. 

^'I  fear  you  have  met  with  a  lose,  Mr.  Barker," 
said  Herbert,  gently,  ^^but  thank  Gk>d  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life." 

**  I — ^I  am  undone  !  utterly  undone  !  Every 
farthing — every  document  which  I  possessed  that 
could,"  he  paused,  **  that  could  clear  my  good 
name  from  the  infamous  imputations  Jieaped  upon 
me,  was  collected  into  that  pocket-book ;  the  con- 
tents of  which  I  proposed  to  lay  before  you  and 
Mr.  Gryphon  to-morrow.  The  swindlers  have  fled 
with  their  booty,  and  I  am  left  here  in  disgrace." 

He  dashed  his  open  hand  on  his  forehead,  unabl« 
to  oondude  the  sentence,  which  Mrs.  Marion  men- 
tally did  for  him,  by  thinking — ^*  and  I  have  lost 
my  share  of  the  plunder  in  the  Thames.  light 
come,  light  go."  It  was  clear  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  cause,  Barker^s  was  no  feigned  anguish.  He 
was  hardly  able  to  support  himself  to  the  cab,  in 
which  Herbert  sent  hhn  home,  considerately  pay- 
ing the  hire  in  advance. 

*^  God  bless  you !  Mr.  Herbert;  inquire  for  me 
to-morrow." 

**  That's  a  f^  man,"  said  Marion,  taking  the 
arm  which  her  cavalier  kindly  offered.  ^  It's  no 
a  common  wanness  of  colour  yon  ;  and  the  sharp 
traits  of  the  face,  and  the  wild  flichterin'  gledges  of 
the  eyne.  I  sat  and  watched  him  while  ye  were 
better  employed,  Mr.  Charles.  But  I'm  no  tiring 
ye?  I'm  little  used  oxtering  with  young  gentle- 
nien.  I  have  not  been  seen  decked  with  man  kind 
since  I  saw  my  bonny  protty-jeey  Jack  Grippes,  off 
by  the  Berwick  smack.  I'm  a  highly  favoured 
auld  wife  wi'  my  beaux.  .  .  .  But  yon  /tfr- 
^pokm  man,  Mr.  Charles?" 

**Pooh!  Mong  ere  the  devil' — you  remember 
your  national  proverb  ?" 

**  Ay,  *  lang  ere  the  deil  dee  by  the  dyke  side,' 
hut  it  comes  at  length,  sir ;  that  dread  Tribunal  to 
which  the  despairing  crejitur  cited  him^^-tl^at  day 


of  awful  reckoning — ^that  day  of  consuming  wrath  : 

^Prepare  us  and  be  our  Stay,  sinners  as  we  all 

are ! "  There  was  a  solenm  pause,  ere  Marion  re- 
sumed. ''And  to  think  how  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence brings  things  round  ;  making  the  wickedness 
of  man  work  its  righteous  will,  and  that  you,  sir,  and 
your  dear  leddy,  should  be  preferred  and  honoured, 
and  brought  again  to  wealth  and  respect, — ^but 
that  ye  never  wanted, — and  set  in  high  places, 
and  all  mainly  in  and  through  the  wicked  contriv- 
ances and  mawchinations  of  those  who  have  bitten 
their  ain  bridle." 

''So  you,  too,  have  heard  of  our  promotion?'* 
said  Herbert,  in  some  surprise ;  "  and  you  congra- 
tulate me,  it  would  seem,  upon  it." 

"  Mr.  Gryphon  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  an 
inkling  to-day,  kennin  the  joy  it  would  be  to  my 
heart  to  hear  of  any  prosperity  that  might  befall 
you  or  yours,  sir. 

"  Have  you  so  soon  forgot  your  quotation  of  this 
evening,  you  fickle  woman  ! 

'  O  f^edom  is  a  noble  thing.' " 

**  Are  you  at  that,  Mr.  Charles !  Well,  ye  may 
be  in  the  right.  After  the  awfiil  and  warning 
schene  we  have  witnessed  this  same  night,  sir, 
what  .seems  the  value  of  this  fleeting  warld,  and 

aU  that  it  inherits? And  here  we 

are  at  hame : — and  oh !  how  am  I  to  tell  that 
friendless,  feckless  woman  of  her  bereavement." 

"  Gently  as  you  can,  dear  ma'am, — ^I  shall  write 
her  friends  to-night,  and  call  for  their  address 
from  you  early  in  the  morning.  We  must,  I  fancy, 
be  prepared  to  attend  the  inquest  on  the  poor  fel- 
low." 

"  How  will  Mr.  Burke  Barker  stand  that  ordeal, 
Mr.  Charles?  how  look  on  the  corpse?" 

"  Barker  has  nerve  enough  ^" 

"  And  he'll  need  it. — But  take  you  care  of  your- 
Mlfy  sir, — ^ye  got  a  good  sprinkling  o'  Thames  water 
yourself, — ^mind  I'm  answerable  for  your  safety  to 
the  leddies.  Take  a  drop  brandy  and  water,  as  hot 
as  ye  like,  ere  ye  go  to  bed ;  were  I  myself  the 
night,  I  would  insist  on  your  stepping  up  stairs  to 
my  Patmos,  and  preeing  a  Scotch  brandy-posset." 

Herbert  gently  smiling  at  these  incongruous 
images,  they  thus  parted ;  Marion  letting  herself 
in  with  her  latch-key. 

The  tailor,  his  family,  and  lodgers,  had  probably 
been  long  asleep ;  but  on  the  second  landing-place 
a  light  twinkled  under  the  door  of  Mrs.  Bigsby's 
chamber.  Marion  tapped ;  and  the  door  was  par- 
tially opened  by  that  person,  who,  in  a  sharp  but 
muffled  voice,  whispered — 

"  Pretty  time  of  night.  Big  ;  how  can  you  look 
me  in  the  face  ? — Cleaving  me  alone  in  this  odious 
hole,  all  day  long,  dying  of  one  of  my  sick-head- 
aches, and  no  one  to  offer  me  nothing.  Are  you 
not  ashamed  of  yourself ! "  Poor  Mrs.  Bigsby  had 
evidently  been  nursing  her  wrath,  or  trying  to  do  so. 

"  Madam,  you  are  under  a  sadmistake, — I  am  not 
yourgudeman.  But  be  patient  and  peaceful ;  on 
your  husband's  account  ye  will  not  be  much  oftener 
detained  from  needful  rest  here  or  elsewhere." 
Marion  knew  that  the  unfortunate  pair  had  parted 
in  bitter  anger ;  the  wife  full  of  repining, — tlie 
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huBband  vowing ihatherupbraidings  and  reproaches 
were  the  keenest-felt  of  his  sufferings^  and  what 
cruelly  aggravated  all  else. 

''  O,  good  la !  It  is  the  old  Scotch  lady.  I 
fancied  all  the  lodgers  a4)ed, — I  was  watching  for 
Bigsby,  meaning  to  give  him  a  good  scolding,  in 
fun  you  know,*-<«dl  in  fan  .  •  .  •  Though  matters 
have  gone  against  him,  there  is  not  a  better  or 
kinder  husband  in  London^-^though  I  do  love  to 
tease  him  a  bit  betimes." 

*^  1  am  truly  glad  to  hear  jou  speak  so  of  him," 
said  Marion. 

*^  Yes,  indeed,  I  assure  you  ;  and  I  know  that 
papa  and  my  uncles,  though  they  are  excessively 
angry  with  Bigsby,  will  soon  come  round,  and 
make  things  straight  again.  We  were  so  happy, 
and  had  everything  so  nice  about  us; — I  had  a 
fortune  of  £1500,  ma'am,  and  more  to  get*    Had 

you  seen  us  at ,  ma'am,  as  Mr.  Herbert  and  his 

lady  did. — No  wonder  I  feel  the  change, — ^nobody 
knows  us  here, — ^there  I  could  have  got  everything 
I  wanted  from  every  shop  in  town.  I  had  only  to 
say,  send  in  such  and  such  to  Mrs.  Robert  Bigsby. — 
You  heard  the  row,  I  daresay,  this  morning, — these 
London, rooms  are  such  wretched  lath  and  plaster 
things!  It  was  unreasonable  of  him,  don't  you 
think,  to  ask  me  to  give  away  my  bracelets, — a 
bridal  present  ? — ^but  I  have  done  it,  ma'am.  The 
landlady, — what  a  horrid  woman  she  is !  must  have 
money, — ^I  was  never  asked  for  money  before  in 
my  whole  life,  tiU  I  came  to  London,-*the  bracelets 
are  gone,  and  I  don't  miss  them.  I  knew  my  poor 
Imsband  was  to  be  fagging  about  all  day,  trying  to 
find  out  that  black  villain  Barker,  who  has  been 
our  ruin, — so  I  got  in  something  nice  for  supper, 
and  a  pint  of  wine,  poor  fellow, — ^he  needs  a  drop 
of  comfort,— and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  his  fault  either, 
he  is  so  late;  for  he  was  always  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  me.  I  had  a  letter  from  my  eldest  sister 
yesterday ;  she  thinks  papa  is  relenting, — they  have 
the  children,  and  my  fa^er  is  very  fond  of  them. 
I  am  the  youngest  of  three  daughters,  and  the  first 
married.  I  was  a  great  favourite  once.  But  it  is 
a  sad  thing  for  a  married  woman  to  have  to  go 
back  on  her  own  family,  with  such  burdens.  My 
mother  thinks  we  should  come  home, — that  is,  come 
nearer  home.  Bigsby's  poor  aunt  I  told  you  of, 
will  receive  us,  till  something  better  turn  up, — ^yet 
he  was  so  very  provoking  about  the  bracelets,  that 
I  did  not  tell  him  this  morning ;  indeed  he  put  it 
quite  out  of  my  head." 

*'  That,  madam,  was  a  sore  pity,"  said  Marion 
solemnly.  **  Had  you  told  the  distressed  man  of 
the  glimmering  light  a  gracious  Providence  was 
casting  up  out  of  dark  despair ^** 

*^  Hist!"  interrupted  ^e  unconscious  widow, 
"  that  must  be  my  husband  now, — I  will  tell  him, 
— I  know  it  IB  wrong  to  be  so  impatient  with  him ; 
but  I  must  scold  him  first ; — ^was  it  not  shocking 
to  leave  me  in  this  odious  place  all  day— quite  by 
myself,  with  no  one  to  speak  to  me, — and  the  nice 
supper  I  got  in,  waiting  so  veiy  long  1" 

Marion's  melancholy  duty  seemed  every  moment 
to  become  more  difficult.  Silly  and  almost  perverse 
aH  the  young  woman  was,  she  was  not  altogether 
withoutheart,  nay  there  might  even  be  strong  attach- 


ment under  the  bickerings  and  motoal  reeiimina* 
tions  in  which  the  silly  pair  indulged, — ^ihougb 
there  certainly  was  not  that  strong  yet  tender  tie 
which  is  formed  for  the  day  of  adveruty.  While 
Marion  ruminated  on  how  she  was  to  disclose  the 
awful  truth,  the  house-bell  was  rung  repeatedly  and 
with  violence ;  and  the  tailor,  uiid«r  the  costomaiy 
London  alarm  of  *^  Fire,"  leapt  from  bed  and  polled 
up  his  front  window. 

**  That  cannot  be  Bigsby.  .  .  .  .  O,  some- 
thing has  happened!"  said  the  alarmed  wife  rising, 
and  beginning  to  tremble.  Marion  grasped  her 
hand,  and  kept  her  on  her  seat,  when  she  would 
have  run  out^  and  begged  her  to  wait,  and  they 
would  soon  hear  what  was  the  matter.  After  i 
short  sharp  colloquy  over  the  window,  Marion's 
mortal  antipathy,  tiie  tailor's  wife,  in  only  her  night- 
dress^  and  the  old  plaid  shawl  which  seemed  her 
prescribed  costume  on  allnootumalalarms,  abruptly 
knocked  sharply  upon  the  door  and  then  bounced  in. 

*^  La,  Ma'am,  you  are  nota-bed  then,  and  Missis 
Linton  with  you !  Do  you  know  what  has  hap- 
pened? Your  husband  has  drowned  himself  in  the 
River." 

^  Inhuman  wra-atch !"  exclaimed  Marion,  ex- 
tending her  still  vigorous  arms  to  sustain  the 
stricken  woman,  who  fell  into  a  deadly  swoon. 

^^  Groodness  gracious,  here's  a  to  do ! — ^wem't  they 
a  quarrelling  like  dog  and  oat  from  mom  to  night." 

**  Draw  up  the  window,  woman — let  in  aii^-get 
a  bason  of  cold  water: — ^Poor  silly,  forlorn  thing!" 
and  Marion  pressed  the  insensible  body  to  her  kmd 
breast.  *^  May  be  ye  judge  her  by  your  ain  stout 
heart,  madam ;  that  could  take  a  husband's  death 
more  lightly."  The  tailor  now  entered  half-dresBed. 

**  Help  me  up  stairs,  Mr.  Snipson,  with  this 
poor  creature !  I'll  take  chaige  o'  her  now  until 
she  is  in  better  keeping." 

The  tailor  who  seemed  at  least  in  thb  instance 
to  have  more  feeling  than  his  lady,  proved  to 
second  Marion's  purpose— contented  to  lose  as  a 
lodger  the  poor  widow  of  the  poor  suicide,  as  he 
could  retain  her  few  goods  fer  what  was  due  to 
him  of  rent. 

*^  I  should  not  have  disturbed  the  poor  dawdle," 
said  the  trior's  lady,  somewhat  ashamed  of  herself, 
*'  if  orders  had  not  been  wanted  about  the  body ; 
the  people  of  the  Ship  can't  have  their  best  parlour 
taken  up  without  knowing  who  is  to  pay.  That's 
but  reasonable  you  wHl  lidlow,  ma'am,  for  people 
in  a  public  way." 

*^  1  thought  that  was  settled,"  cried  Marion  in- 
dignantly. '^/  am  answerable,"  she  proceeded 
with  great  energy — ^^  Mrs.  Marion  Linton,  house- 
holder. No.  999,  Fleet  Street,  is  answerable  for  all 
just  and  reasonable  charges." 

This  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  person  be- 
low. The  poor  woman  was  carried  up  stairs  to 
Marion's  apartments,  still  in  a  dead  swoon;  but  by 
dint  of  the  efforts  of  the  whole  party,  who  kindly 
co-operated,  she  began  to  give  signs  of  return- 
ing sensibility;  and  then  suddenly  remembering 
her  condition,  she  fell  into  a  violent  passion  of 
hysterical  grief,  from  the  mero  exhaustion  of  which 
she  at  last  dropped  asleep.  Marion  now  requested 
her  neighbours  to  go  away,  while  the  tailor's  lady 
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pressed  her  services,  and  protested  that  she  would 
sit  till  day-light  by  the  new-made  widow  in  case  of 
whatever  might  occur. 

*'  Who  could  have  fancied  the  diddle-daddle  body 
would  take  on  so  about  it!" 

*^  You,  perhaps ! — a  Lon*on-bred  leddy  o'  strong 
nerves  like  you,  could  stand  the  drowning  o'  a 
gudeman  better!"  said  Marion,  sarcastically. 

^  Yes,  fiaith,  or  the  hanging  either,  had  Snip  and 
I  lived  like  them,"  returned  the  woman,  laughing. 
*'  Especially,  ma'am,  if  I  had  a  chance  of  my  old 
admirer.  Grippes,  casUng  up  to  comfort  me  in  my 
widowhood,     I  so  like  to  tease  Snipson  about  poor 
Jack — ^where  is  he  at  present,  ma'am  1    Is  it  true 
that  he  has  a  sister  tmI^  married  to  a  lord?" 
^  It  is  so  said,"  growled  Marion. 
"  I'm  pretty  sure  of  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  how." 
^  Another  time,  if  you  please— I'll  not  detain 
yoa  now.    Jack,  your  friend,  will  cast  up  sooner 
than  a  bow  o'  meal — ^nerer  fear  him ;  and  I  am 
anxious  now  that  this  poor  creature  should  get  a 
sound  sleep." 

*'0h,  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am.  I  fancy  my 
absence  is  considered  as  good  as  my  company," 
said  Mrs.  Snipson,  rising. 

"  Ye  have  said  it,  mem.  I  think  these  are  the 
first  words,  Mrs.  Snipson,  we  have  exchanged  for 
some  months;  and  I  have  flU  dedre  to  renew  an 
acquaintance,  dropt  for  good  reasons ;  but  as  ye  are 
here  on  my  floor-head,  I  may  as  weel  warn  ye, 
that,  if  you  can  accommodate  yourself  elsewhere, 
I  have  other  use  for  my  premises." 

*'  Oh,  by  all  manner  of  means,  ma'am.  Our 
money  is  surely  as  good  as  your  lodging  any  day — 
plenty  of  houses  in  London,  ma'am." 

^So  much  the  better  fot  the  tenants,  niem," 
returned  Marion,  leading  the  way  to  the  door,  both 
ladies  parting,  the  very  pink  of  politeness. 

"  That's  the  razor-grinding  voiced  coekney  wo- 
man I  never  could  thole,"  v^as  Marion's  soliloquy. 
^  Ay,  maukin,  ye  are  mewing — did  ye  think  I  was 
taking  no  notice  o'  yoni  Can  ye  not  make  out 
what  a'  this  stramash  in  our  lanely,  quiet  dwaUin' 
ifi  about?    A  picture  of  mortal  life,  pussey,  in  a 

sma'  way And  so  ye  aye  hide  yoursel' 

below  the  big  chair  from  Lucky  Snipson.  Ye  are 
like  your  mistress  wi'  that  quean,  ye  limmer — 
that  very  qninteshenoe  o'  Lon'on  impudence  and 
Lon'on  screwingness,  and  Lon'on  brass ; — ay,  and 
as  hard  as  that  same  metal.  .  .  .  What  can  she 
haveheard  of  her  gallant  admirer,  Jack  Grippes? — 
I  thought  he  had  been  in  Holland." 

So  indeed  he  was,  and  in  no  comfortable  plight, 
as  the  London  public  most  characteristically 
learned  early  the  next  morning.  On  that  morn- 
ing Mr.  Gryphon,  always  an  early  man,  called  on 
Herbert  at  his  chambers,  on  his  way  to  the  Bank. 
"'  Your  eyes  are  asking,  what  has  brought  me?" 
Haid  he,  when  the  first  salutations  were  over.  "  I'll 
tell  you : — But  why  have  you  stolen  a  march  on 
me? — answer  me  that ! — ^unless,  instead  of  being  at 
Chelsea,  as  I  suspect  you  were  last  night,  you  were 
really  returning  from  Richmond  vnth  a  party  of 
ladiesjasthat  truthful  scribe,  *  your  intimate  friend 
and  old  schoolfellow,'  testifies  in  three  Morning 
papers." 


^^  Who  do  you  '  mean  ?  Who  is  my  intimate 
friend  and  old  schoolfellow? — ^What  ladies?" 

"  Why  the  person  you  saved  from  drownings 
for  which  neither  the  world  nor  the  devil  owe  you 
many  thanks — Burke  Barker,  I  mean." 

'^  Oh,  yes,  I  had  an  adventure  with  him,  sure 
enough — a  melancholy  one—has  it  got  into  the 
papers  already? — and  a  Barker  edition  of  it,  too,  I 
daresay." 

*^  Curse  the  cool  impudence  of  that  fellow  1 — his 
paragraph  might  dish  us  with  the  duke,  if  Jack, 
your  friend,  did  not  furnish  the  antidote  to  Barker's 
wolfsbane.  You  shall,  first,  see  Jack's  last:  it 
is  a  tickler  for  the  pride  of  my  illustrious  patron. 
I  could  really  sympathixe  in  his  Grace's  rage  when 
he  reads  this:  ^ese  fellows  are  enough,  with  their 
scribbling,  to  drive  any  man  mad." 

Mr.  Gryphon  now  produced,  not  a  common  news* 
paper,  but  a  blurred  printed  dieet  of  whity-brown, 
decorated  with  several  daubs  of  wooden  cuts  of  the 
satirical  kind. 

^^  Jack  can't,  now-a-^ays,  like  his  brother-in- 
law,  command  a  half  column  of  Almaek^  ChizeUe^ 
but  the  penny-papers  are  open  to  him  yet.  I  wish 
I  could  get  a  few  copies  of  this,  though;"  and  he 
read — 

*^  IifVAXous  GoNsnRAor  ov  ths  DmcH  AaiiNsr 
AN  Engush-hobn  Subject^ — ^We  understand  from 
unquestionable  authority,  that  in  consequence  of 
an  intrigue  set  on  foot  by  the  government  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  that  would  not  greatly  dislike  to 
involve  Great  Britain  and  Holland  in  a  quarrel,  cer- 
tain fat  burgomasters  of  Rotterdam,  have,  imder 
some  extraordinaiy  hallucination,  been  instigated 
to  send  to  the  Raap-ham  a  distinguished  English 

gentleman,  the  brother  of  Lady  St.  E ^  the  lady 

of  the  heb  of  the  Duke  of  P y  as  a  Cohuon 

Swindler.  This  infamous  arrest  hasthrown  several 
noble  families  into  the  greatest  distress  and  confu- 
sion ;  though  probably,  before  the  remonstrance  of 
the  British  ambassador  has  been  heard  at  the  Hague, 
Meinheer  may  retrace  his  steps,  and  offer  the 
amende  honourable  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  this 
gross  outrage  has  been  offered.  The  spirit  of  Old 
England  has  fallen  indeed,  under  craven  Whig 
misrule,  if  an  insult  is  not  instantly  and  amply 
atoned,  which  in  better  times  would  have  been 
considered  sufficient  ground  for  an  international 
war." 

''Bravo ! "  exclaimed  Herbert,  laughing  heartily. 
^  Jack  forever !  He  really  possesses  a  richer  fancy 
than  his  whole  tribe.  Fancy  Jack  the  cause  of  a 
war  between  England  and  Holland — it  is  superb ! 
Poor  feUow,  in  the  BoBp^hausJ  Let  me  retain  the 
interesting  record  to  show  to  my  wife." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure;  but  I  have  an 
important  use  for  it.  There  may,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  fifty  *  d— d  good-natured  friends'  of  my  illus- 
trious client,  happy  to  send  him  this  broadside  to 
relish  his  morning  coffee,  save  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  fall  into  any  decent  deanly  fingers  west  of 
Temple  Bar.  Yet  some  one,  I  prophesy,  will  send 
it  in  a  neat  wrapper,  properly  sealed,  and  marked 
*  strictly  confidential* — My  illustrious  client  de- 
lights in  the  phrase.  The  thing,  you  will  see,  will 
work  like  a  charm*    I  only  hope  he  may  not  pro- 
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pose  the  other  Bide  of  the  Andes,  or  the  interior  of 
Africa,  for  the  phice  of  yonr  residence  with  Lord 
St.  Edward,  to  keep  him  intangible  to  the  Crippeses. 
But  seriously,  Herbert,  can  a  thing  of  this  sort 
have  any  effect?  Are  the  Dutch  magistrates  block- 
heads enough  to  bite  ?" 

*^  In  the  present  delicate  state  of  relations,  our 
ancient  ally  will  not  be  fond  of  afironting  the 
national  honour,"  replied  Herbert,  laughing.  ^^If 
this  could  be  got  into  any  leading  paper,  I  should 
not  say  but  that  it  might  give  Jack  a  hitch — ^for  I 

fear  he  is  in  adversity,  poor  fellow* ^But  what 

of  my  *  old  schoolfellow T    Isn't  Jack  that,  too?" 

^^  A  quite  different  affair :  in  three  morning 
papers  that  information  appears ;  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, but  with  each  a  different  heading.  Which 
da  yon  prefer — simply,  'Narrow  Escape  from 
Drowniho,'  from  the  Times;  ^Providential  Es- 
cape,' Morning  5«raW"— - 

^  Never  mind — ^read  any  that  best  tells  the  thing." 

And  Gryphon,  commanding  his  shrewd  counte- 
nance, read  as  follows: — Romance  in  real  Life. 
— **  Last  night  between  nine  and  ten,  as  the  Hon. 
Charles  Herbert,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  returning 
by  the  water  from  Richmond  vnth  a  party  of  ladies, 
their  attention  was  attracted  to  a  boat  passing  in 
the  other  direction,  in  which  two  persons  were 
seen  struggling.    The  alarm  of  the  females  may 


be  imagined,  when  one  man  leapt  into  their  boat, 
and  all  the  others  weie  precipitated  into  the  river. 
One  of  the  ladies,  with  the  greatest  presence  of 
mind,  threw  out  her  parasol,  which  was  caught  by 
one  of  the  drowning  men,  who,  when  taken  up, 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Burke  Barker,  the  celebrated 
barrister  and  journalist,  the  intimate  friend,  and 
former  school-feUow,  of  Mr.  Herbert.   To  heighten 
this  romance  in  real  /t/e,  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Burke  Barker's  life  had  been  placed  in  this  immi- 
nent jeopardy  by  hb  humane  attempts  to  prevent 
a  lunatic,  who  had  got  into  the  boat,  from  com- 
mitting suicide.  We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  although, 
by  the  humane  efforts  of  that  gentleman,  the  un- 
happy maniac  was  picked  up,  the  vital  spark  was 
forever  extinguished.     The  unfortunate  man  is 
understood  to  be  from  the  north.    He  has  left  a 
friendless  widow,  to  whom  the  gentleman,  wh" 
had  so  nearly  been  his  victim,  has  acted  with  the 
most  delicate  generosity." 

"  Damnably  cool ! "  said  Herbert,  who  rarely 
swore,  and  with  whom  oaths  were  more  than  idie 
expletives.  **  It  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  this  pre- 
cious piece  of  mystification  that  Barker  penned  in 
his  wet  clothes  last  night,  in  the  bar  of  the  ship, 
and  before  we  had  ceased  to  attempt  the  poor  man'^ 
recovery." 

(Tode  continued,) 


A  GARLAND  OF  POETS. 


BY  THE  LATE  JOHN  GALT. 


SHAKSraARK. 

CmxAioR !  though  to  thee  it  was  not  given 
To  make  from  dust  the  flesh  and  blood  of  man; 
Yet  in  the  wonders  of  mysterious  Heaven, 
Thy  gift  was  sanctioned  with  creation's  plan; — 
That  gift  which  with  the  thoughts  of  living  men, 
Thon  madest  the  mental  beings  of  thy  pen. 
No,  not  in  melodies  of  word  and  spell, 
Which  charm  the  hearing  of  this  thrilling  heart, 
When  Thon  the  sense  of  passion  wonld'st  impart; 
No,— not  in  them  only  Thon  dost  excel. 
The  conscious  mind  in  Thy  entrancing  page. 
Beholds  again  as  in  a  mirror  shown 
The  bright  resemblance  of  a  passing  age, 
Things  that  have  surely  been,  and  hearts  to  Heaven 
best  known. 

SPENSER. 

Rare  artist,  Spenser!  why  so  oft,  with  thee. 
Do  I  aweary  at  thy  beauties  drowse, 
And  but  the  sembhmce  of  those  feelings  see, 
That,  stirr'd  with  life,  would  the  rapt  spirit  rouse! 
lu  vain,  in  vain,  thy  magic  page  I  spread, 
Thy  well  limn'd  pictures  I  behold  in  vain; 
The  speU  that 's  in  them  is  in  influence  dead. 
And  I  but  feel  a  cold  and  polished  chain. 
At  all  the  frost-work  of  thy  wizsard  art. 
Whose  tinted  lights  admiring  crowds  enchant; 
Charm'd  yet  reluctant  sleeps  the  conscious  heart. 
And  fimcy  pall'd  can  only  gape  and  gaunt; 
But  still  thy  tapestries  are  rich  and  rare, 
Gold  broidered  stufffa,  and  done  with  sample  care. 

Btbon. 
A  wayward  wight,  an  ens  of  smile  and  frown. 
Lark  of  the  mom  and  bulbul  of  the  night, 
An  eagle  still  though  far  in  darkness  flown, 
He  roosts  with  bats,  and  wings  the  owlet's  flight; 
Nor  spectral  dream  nor  wizard  spell  is  brought 
To  gloom  the  fancies  of  bis  sullen  muse; 


The  lurid  visions  of  perturtied  thought 
Lower  black  around,  and  only  these  she  riews. 
Lord  of  the  caverns  of  the  guilty  breast, 
To  thee  alone  the  special  task  was  given 
To  paint  a  mortal  damn'd  for  crimes  oonfest, 
And  calmly  waiting  for  his  doom  from  UeaTen. 
Come,  Byron,  come,  in  the  dread  midnight  hour; 
Come  with  thy  sorceries,  come  with  thy  power! 

'Campbell.' 
Thou  dropping  honey-comb,  sweet  Campbell,  ho ! 
Awake,  arise,  and  bend  Ulysses'  bow; 
All  other  suitors  of  the  noble  dame 
Have  fail'd  in  elegance,  the  grace  of  power. 
Thine  be  the  triumph  in  the  trial  hour ; 
The  meed  be  thine, — the  wedding  hand  of  fiuae. 
Delightful  bard !  to  thy  melodious  rhymes 
The  muse  of  tenderness  unwearied  clumes, 
And,  charm'd  by  Hope,  beholds  the  future  scene 
Show  lovelier  hues  than  ^  all  the  past  hath  bees." 
Bright  gems  of  thought  that  glancing  gleams  sorpri&e, 
While  ever  shine,  so  glimmeringly,  between 
The  tear-wet  pathos  of  her  gentle  eyes. 
Oh,  for  another  song !  says  Nature,  as  she  sighs. 

BURNS. 

Much  lauded  Bums,  whose  manly  spirit  show'd, 
Perhaps  too  consciously,  the  pride  of  power, 
Still  at  thy  name  my  irldng  fancies  goad, — 
Sage  of  the  plough  and  poet  of  the  bower. 
How  proudly  noble,  muscular  and  stem, 
Thou  plied'st  with  flourishes  the  satyr's  flaU! 
And,  oh !  how  tenderly  essay'd'st  to  earn 
Rewarding  wishes  for  the  lover's  tale. 
Though  few,  ah,  few !  on  thy  courageous  cresti 
The  beauteous  pearls  to  some  may  seem  to  be, 
Yet  rich  they  are,  the  brightest  and  the  best, 
Tliat  e'er  were  gifted  with  simplicity. 
Ill-fkted  poet ; — ^but  the  mom's  sweet  bard} 
Tliat  soars  to  heaven  is  tenant  of  the  swaidj 
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"  I  My  to  von  iliftt,  wImh  mod  A&d  wise  mra,  whon  any  men,  eome  forward,  and  ftuert  am/  thing,  however  struige  and 
mygtoriooi,  the  first  thought  should  be,  not  to  reject  the  testimony,  but  to  incline  to  admit  the  not.'^ — ^Frofbssor  Sbwbll. 

**  I  doubt  me  that  jou  do  not  thoroughly  believe  the  truth  of  thii  strange  nativity.    Hough  you  believe  it  not,  I  care  not 
much.    But  an  hoawt  man,  and  of  go^  judgment,  believeth  still  what  is  told  him,  and  that  whioh  he  finds  written.*^ 

Rabelais. 
M      ■  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 

Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them.''~-fifiAK8PlARS. 


Oxford,  which  was  long  content  to  act  in  the 
inteilectual  world,  as  a  sort  of  Ou>  Mortality  to 
Greek  and  Roman  tombstones,  has  now  brought 
the  mallet  and  the  chisel  to  bear  on  the  monuments 
of  ancient  Christian  and  Anglo-Catholic  devotion ; 
and  one  cannot  but  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that 
there  is  a  certain  advance  visible  in  the  change. 
For  though  Bentley  and  Porson  were  no  doubt 
great  men,  and  notable  in  their  day,  it  was  ever  a 
pity,  and  now  particularly  b^ets  more  of  laughter 
than  admiration,  to  behold  such  brawny  pugilists, 
of  genuine  English  make,  wasting  their  strength, 
not  in  fighting  any  real  battle,  but  in  carving  od- 
dities upon  the  club  of  the  dead  Hercules.  They 
have  now,  with  time,  become  weaiy  of  these  pretty 
grammatico-metrical  cuttings  and  decussations; 
even  in  the  antiquated  halls  of  an  English  Uni- 
versity, a  little  novelty  is  agreeable  at  times  ;  part- 
ly, also,  they  have  become  ashamed  of  the  little 
glor)'  that  is  achieved  by  the  best  possible  getting- 
up  of  the  two-hundred-and- twentieth  edition  of  an 
old  classical  spelling-book.  Without  doors,  at  the 
same  time,  an  opinion  has  been  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  that  Greek  and  Latin,  trimmed  to  tihe  very 
top,  go  but  a  small  way  to  make  either  a  man  or  a 
gentleman — ^iiay,that  they  are  often  seen,  rather  na- 
turally and  neatly  enough,  despite  of  nature's  rich- 
est dowry,  to  unmake  both ;  and  that  classicality, 
in  fact,  as  the  thing  is  plied  in  Oxford,  is  no  educa- 
tion at  all,  properly  so  called,  (an  educing  or  brmg- 
ing-out  of  the  intellectual  energies,)  but  an  artifi- 
cial inoculation,  an  extraneous  growth,  a  parasitical 
dodder,  that  winds  itself  about  the  most  sacred  life 
of  the  soul,  and  chokes  it.  These  influences,  though 
they  have  not  had  the  effect  (as,  indeed,  was  not 
to  have  been  expected)  of  banishing  pedantry  from 
Oxford,  have,  co-operating  vnth  the  great  social 
billowing  of  the  day,  compelled  the  scholastic  souls 
on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  to  put  forth  their  fingering 
functions  in  a  new  and  a  more  noble  direction— of 
which  change  we  have  seen  the  first-fruits  in  that 
portentous  phenomenon  called  Puseyism.  This 
phenomenon,  indeed,  by  the  politic  fear  of  bishops, 
seems  for  the  present,  to  lie  most  devoutly  and  de- 
cently dastardized  in  the  dust— but  it  only  seems; 
and  beneath  that  cloak  of  vulgar  Protestant  drug- 
get, which  they  have  cunningly  donned,  if  you  have 
half  an  eye,  and  watch  the  moment,  you  may  see 
the  Catholic  capes  and  tippets  damasked  over  with 
weerdotal  flosculosities,  as  gilded  and  as  purple  as 
before.    And  though  the  thing  be  an  offence  to 

*  "Christian  Morals,"  by  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Sewell, 
».A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  A 
new  Edition.    London :  James  Bums.    1841. 
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English  eyes,  and  No.  90  was  certainly  a  most 
awkward  accident  to  the  No-Popery  Tories  of  thia 
religious  time,  yet  we  must  think  honestly,  and 
say  plainly,  that  this  gospel  of  bishops,  which  the 
Oxonians  now  preach,  is,  as  a  study,  a  thing  infi- 
nitely more  noble,  and  more  worthy  of  rational 
beings,  in  all  respects,  than  that  abecedarian  litany 
of  Iambics  and  Trochees,  of  which  they  formerly 
made  so  barren  a  boast.  To  fish  pious  sentences 
(WoracrcrstfSs  r^'fcri^xoryi)  out  of  Ignatius  and  Po- 
lycarp,iscertainly  amuchmore  dignified  occupation 
for  a  Christian  scholar,  than  to  hunt  anapssts  out 
of  ^schylus,  or  to  adjust,  critically,  every  Cretic 
ending  in  Euripides.  So  &r,  therefore,  so  well. 
The  Oxonian  scholar  has  now  turned  from  Ana- 
creon  to  the  Grospels,  and  fimn  the  various  readings 
of  an  untranslateable  chorus  in  the  Choephors  of 
^sohylus,  to  the  various  uses  which  mortal  wit 
may  make  of  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  Christ. 
The  change  is  worthy,  and  Grod  will  bless  it.  But 
the  Oxonian  is  still  a  mere  scholar  ;  thinking  is  no 
part  iil  his  training.  We  must  expect,  therefore, 
when  he  essays  to  think,  (as  in  these  troubled 
times  he  can  scarcely  avoid  in  some  fashion,)  to 
see  him  bungling  lamentably.  It  was  always  a 
favourite  trick  vrith  him  to  laugh  at  Scotch  ^'/ed- 
losophy."  Alas !  for  the  pleasant  days  gone  never 
to  return ;  when  to  spread  forth  complacently,  on  his 
small  stagnant  pool,  a  dappled  play  of  Greek  and 
Latin  quotations  could  be  accounted  much  wisdom. 
The  little  compact  classical  dapperling  must  now 
come  forth  out  of  his  band-box,  and  attempt  phi* 
losophiring  as  much,  at  least,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Antioch  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  can  teach 
him  :  and  there  he  stands  of  a  truth  in  these  latter 
times,  not  requiring  to  raise  himself,  (for  state- 
privilege  has  placed  him  upon  a  pedestal,)  and  waves 
and  brandishes  his  wooden  sword  valiantly,  sweat- 
ing big  drops  (if  the  creature  had  it)  of  blood,  and 
conceiting  himself,  when  he  is  merely  frumping 
the  face  of  his  own  whim,  to  be  beating  (Falstaff- 
like)  a  whole  world  of  buckramed  giants  into  jelly. 
Such  a  spectacle  most  of  us,  who  have  peeped  into 
the  ^  philosophical"  world,  must  have  seen  more 
than  once  in  many  places ;  but  whoso  wishes  to 
see  it  in  perfection  now,  let  him  go  to  Oxford,  and 
hear  a  lecture  on  the  metaphysics  of  testimony, 
and  the  principles  of  Christian  Ethics,  from  the 
Rev.  William  Sbwxll. 

The  little  volume,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  our  page,  is  a  grand  essay  on  the  part 
of  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Oxford,  to 
base  a  new  system  of  Ethics  on  Testimony.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  crudities  that  the  present  age 

has  produced;  second  not  even  to  Robert  Owen's 
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famous  philosophy  of  external  circumstances ;  for, 
indeed,  in  strictness,  it  is  twin-brother  to  that. 
The  socializing  philosophist  will  change  the  con- 
gregation of  battling  devils  and  demi-devils,  called 
men,  who  inhabit  this  world,  momently  into  a 
conclave  of  serenest  gods,  if  you  will  only  give  him 
H  joint-stock  company,  and  a  parallelogram.  The 
Episcopising  professor  offers  himself  to  achieve  the 
same  miracle,  by  a  corporation  of  priests  and  a 
diocese.  They  are  botii  materialists,  manufac- 
turers, mechanics,  of  the  meanest  kind :  they  have 
no  faith,  no  spirituality,  no  innate  ideas.  Were 
the  world  composed  of  such,  John  Locke  (suppos- 
ing him  to  have  been  out  and  out  what  some  base 
followers  made  of  him)  might  have  made  it  v^th 
his  own  hands ;  and  a  neat  piece  of  workmanship  it 
had  been.  But  John  Locke,  notwithstanding  his 
denial  of  innate  ideas,  really  meant  no  harm :  he 
only  spoie  it;  whereas  this  Sewell  both  means  and 
speaks  the  most  gigantic  nonsense  systematically. 
Let  us  hear  how  it  sounds. 

The  first  step  with  the  Oxford  Professor,  as  it  has 
been  with  all  sacerdotal  sophists,*  is  to  beget  in  the 
youthfiil  mind  a  morbid  distrust  of  all  its  indepen- 
dent functions ;  to  convince  men  that  they  have  no 
legs,  and  then  the  ecclesiastical  crutch  becomes 
not  only  acceptable,  but  necessary:  for — 

In  the  first  place,  who  are  you  that  you  should  despise 
any  one  f  You  are  not  wise,  otherwise  you  would  not 
require  instruction ;  nor  strong,  for  you  cannot  preserve 
your  life  without  assistance ;  nor  experienced,  for  the 
world  is  immeasurable,  and  time  infinite,  and  of  these 
you  see  but  a  part,  and  think  how  small  a  part !  All 
that  you  are  quite  sure  of  is  the  present  moment ;  just 
as  if  you  were  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon,  and  only  one 
little  eyelet-hole  conld  be  discovered  in  the  roof,  over 
which  some  hand  without  were  drawing  a  long  infhiite 
series  of  objects,  and  only  one  to  be  seen  at  a  time.  Of 
the  ftiture  you  know  nothing;  it  is  all  dark.  You  walk 
on ;  but  beyond  the  ground  on  which  you  fix  your  foot, 
you  cannot  see  a  step.  You  guess,  hope,  fear,  imagine, 
anticipate ;  and  very  often  hopes,  and  fears,  and  antici- 
pations come  true ;  but  they  are  but  guesses  after  all, 
and  guesses  are  not  knowledge.  And  so,  too,  of  the 
past.  Upwards  of  five  thousand  years  have  passed  since 
man  was  created.  Millions  of  men  have  been  scattered 
over  the  fitce  of  the  earth,  have  seen  sights,  and  done 
deeds,  and  collected  obsenrations,  of  which  how  little  do 
you  know!  How  far  have  you  journeyed  f^m  your 
own  home  t  What  countries  and  nations  have  you  seen  1 
What  have  you  read  fh>m  those  innumerable  volumes, 
in  which  the  learning  of  men  lies  buried  as  in  a  cata- 
comb \  And  if  you  thus  know  nothing  of  the  earth,  how 
much  less  have  you  seen  of  heaven — of  those  illimitable 
regions,  sown  with  myriads  of  stars,  each  star  a  world — 
each  leading  the  eye  beyond  it  into  immeasurable  depths 
of  space — each  subject  to  laws,  performing  works,  obey- 
ing the  will  of  its  Creator ;  but  whose  laws,  and  works, 
and  obedient  movements,  no  human  eye  has  yet  done 
more  than  guess  at ! 

I  say,  then,  that  you  are  not  in  a  ceipaeity  to  detpite 
any  oiw— to  deny  anyfaet  lehieh  yon  may  receive  from  the 
testimony  ofotkere,  unUts  it  it  refiUed  by  other  and  supe- 
rior testimony.  You  cannot  say  what  may,  or  may  not, 
be.    All  that  you  know  beyond  the  thought  of  the  mo- 

*  When  we  have  finished  our  observations,  we  think 
the  public  will  admit  that  we  are  justified  in  calling 
Professor  Sewell  ^a  sophist;"  that  is,  a  fellow  who 
blinds  with  the  dazzling  show,  instead  of  guiding  with 
the  substance  of  wisdom.  How  far  it  displayed  either 
good  taste  or  good  feeling  in  him  to  apply  this  epithet 
(as  he  does;  p.  02)  to  Mr.  Locke,  is  a  very  diffSsient 
affair. 


ment,  you  must  take  upon  trust  from  others :  you  most 
live  upon  their  contributions ;  trade  with  their  capital ; 
build  on  their  foundations ;  follow  in  their  footsteps ;  or 
you  must  perish ; — in  one  word,  your  vdMle  exittenee  de- 
pends on  the  belief  of  testimony. 

And  now,  we  request  particularly,  let  the  intel- 
ligent reader  consider  this :  our  whols  bxistexce 
DEPEMne  ON  THE  BELIEF  OF  TESTIMONY.  'Tis  the  prime 
postulate  of  the  new  philosophy;  *tis  the  new  phi- 
losophy bodily,  postulate,  proposition,  and  alL 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Sewell's  book,  he  tells  us,  is 
^*  built  on  this  fact :"  the  whole  of  Puseyism,  we 
add,  is  built  on  it;  the  whole  of  priestcraft.  Let 
no  wise  man  blink  it,  because  it  borders  on  the 
unfriendly  region  of  metaphysics :  it  is  a  practical 
matter;  and  by  the  Puseyites,  of  all  men,  roost 
practically  meant.  A  man's  head  may  come  to 
depend  on  it ;  a  civil  war  (more  strange  things  hare 
been)  arise  out  of  it.    Let  us,  then,  consider. 

Is  it  seriously  meant?  Does  a  hungry  stomach  cry 
for  food ;  a  healthy  eye  delight  in  green  grass;  an 
honest  heart  in  truth  depend  upon  Testimont  ?  Is  a 
man  bom  into  the  world, does  he  breathe, does  hecn% 
does  he  creep,  does  he  walk,  does  he  dance,  does  he 
laugh,  does  he  sing,  does  he  drivel,  does  he  dote,  does 
he  die,  upon  testimony?  He  does;  otherwise  Mr. 
Sewell's  new  philosophy  is  an  old  folly,  invented, 
some  five  thousand  years  ago,  by  the  first  grand- 
manmia  that  told  her  grand-daughter,  that  she  had 
seen  a  ghost  in  the  middle  of  the  Idtchen  smoke 
last  Saturday  night,  exactly  when  the  dock  struck 
twelve.  So,  also,  a  modem  man  may  see  ghosts; 
and  in  broad  daylight,  too,  ('ova^  ijui^i^  f  arror,) 
when  common  sense  is  driven  out  of  her  nati^-e 
quarterage  in  the  brain,  by  eccleuastical  Greek  at 
Oxford. 

Does  the  reader  recollect  a  short,  but  very  ex- 
pressive, colloquy  in  Hamlet?  It  runs  so,  we 
think: — 

HamleL  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that  is  almost  in 
the  shape  of  a  camel  f 
Poloniut,  B^  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 
Hamlet.  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weaseL 
PoUmius.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 
Hamlet.  Or  like  a  whale ! 
PoUmius.  Very  like  a  whale. 

We  see  here  a  very  apt  illustration  of  the  learned 
Oxonian's  great  doctrine : — ^^  If  an^  man  says  to 
you  anjf  thing,  however  strange  and  mysterious^ 
the  first  thought  should  be,  not  to  reject  the  testi- 
mony, but  to  incline  to  admit  the  fact."  And  if 
Hamlet,  holding  discourse  as  he  here  does,  instead 
of  a  profane  prince,  had  been  a  holy  priest,  boast- 
ing apostolical  succession  from  the  magic  touch  of 
Episcopal  hands,  then  the  last  thought  should  have 
been  like  the  first ;  and  the  cloud  had  been  a  camel, 
and  a  weasel,  and  a  whale :  first  the  one,  and  then 
the  other,  and  then  all  the  three  together,  that 
men  might  be  damned  to  all  eternity  for  not  believ- 
ing contradictions. 

Let  not  the  reader  imagme  that  we  are  jesting ; 
distorting,  exaggerating;  misrepresenting,  in  any 
shape.  It  is  too  serious  a  matter  for  quips  and 
quiddities ;  and  the  Puseyites,  to  do  them  justice, 
are  honest  men :  they  make  no  concealment.  Not 
more  certain  is  Mr.  Urquhart  that  Russia  will 
swallow  up  Europe  to-morrow,  unless  Lord  Pal* 
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inerston  be  assassinated  to-day,  than  Professor 
Seweil  isy  that  the  whole  of  human  existence,  and 
the  whole  of  Christian  morals  particularly,  as  a 
part  of  hunum  existence,  depends  solely  and  singly 
on  the  evidence  of  external  Testimony.  He  is  a 
sophist,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  prime  order;  but 
'he  has  juggled  himself'  completely  first,  and  then 
comes  to  juggle  others ;  for  it  is  rare,  we  agree 
with  him,  that,  from  sheer  love  to  deceive,  men  go 
about  in  the  world  preaching  lies.*  Let  us  now 
hear  a  little  more  of  his  philosophy.  He  repeats 
his  postulate  at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  very 
succinctly  and  clearly,  in  three  maxims,  as  follows. 
He  is  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake : — 

1 .  In  all  things  act  bt  testimony. 

2.  In  all  things  take  that  testimony  which  is  appointed 
for  you  by  God ;  which  is  given  to  you  by  persons  set 
over  you  by  His  hand. 

3.  Never  depart  from  this,  unless  yon  have  the  clearest 
and  most  indisputable  dispensation,  conveyed  to  you  by 
an  authority  also  set  over  you  by  God,  but  appointed  as 
fsuperior  to  them. 

Or,  in  still  fewer  words, 

Believe  in  and  obey  your  parents.  Believe  in  and 
obey  your  king ;  and  never  dispute  their  voice,  except 
you  are  commanded  by — whomt 

I  will  tell  you  this  in  another  chapter. 

And  the  wise  reader,  we  presume,  will  ask  no 
other  chapter  to  enable  him  to  guess  easily.  *^  There 
are  three  authorized  witnesses,"  so  the  other  chap- 
ter says,  "  to  whom  we  mwt  listen :  Parent,  King, 
and  CLERGY."  t  (P.  18.)  Consider  this,  reader: 
the  right  of  a  Roman  father  to  begin  with ;  then 
the  divine  right  of  the  monarch ;  then  the  infallible 
testimony  of  the  priesthood !  The  poodle  changes 
into  a  hippopotamus,  and  out  of  the  hippopotamus 
comes  the  devil:  an  honest  sophist  truly! 

So,  so !  such  kernel  cracked  from  such  a  shell, 
A  travelling  schoolman  I  the  jest  likes  me  well. 

But  what  clergy?  for  there  are  many  bearing 
that  name.  What  is  the  poor  boy  to  do  when  No. 
iK>  is,  by  some  unhappy  accident,  played  into  his 
]iand8,andhis  conscience  becomes  suddenly  tro\ibled 
about  the  morality  of  subscribing  Protestant  Con- 
fessions of  Faith,  with  papistical  reservations? 
Shall  he  consult  the  Pope?  or  the  Bishop  of  £xeter? 
or  that  mongrel  thing,  half  legitimate,  and  half 
bastard,  called  the  General  Assembly  of  tiie  Church 
of  Scotland  ?  or  that  dog-faced  tatterdemalion  slave, 
whom  we  of  the  Episcopate  most  fitly  designate, 

**  AN    IRREVERENT    DlSSENTER  V*        'Tis    a    difficult 

problem:  we  are  fallen  on  "evil  times;"  with  So- 
cinianism  on  this  side,  and  Popery  on  that,  and 
Dr.  Hook  in  the  middle;  (quarrelling  with  his 
bishop,  too ! )  there  is  much  difficulty,  and  consider- 
able danger;  and  there  is  no  man  now,  as  in  the 


*  "  For  the  most  part,  men  are  more  disposed  to  warn 
you  against  evil  by  their  testimony,  than  to  delude  you 
into  it.  They  are  alarmists;  they  like  to  exaggerate; 
they  are  fond  of  exciting  wonder,  and  sympathy,  and 
emotion;  of  spreading  terror,  of  exercising  power  in 
deterring  you  from  action,  of  leading  you  away  with 
themseWes.from  possible  mischief,  rather  than  of  draw- 
ing you  on  to  share  in  a  doubtftil  good."— (P.  11.)  And 
yet  they  may  do  all  this  and  be  great  fools,  as  we  all 
know  to  our  cost  on  occasions. 

t  St.  John  speaks  of  a  very  different  three  that  bear 
witness  on  earthy  i.  5;  8» 


blessed  days  of  good  King  Charles,  to  **  compel"  us 
to  go  the  right  way,  without  the  dubious  trouble 
of  making  choice.  Mr.  Seweil  evidently  sees  the 
vexing  perplexity  of  this  point;  and,  while  he 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  confidently  enough, 
he  solves  it  only  for  one  class  of  persons.  The  pas- 
sage is  curious  and  characteristic :  we  will  give  it 
at  length : — 

First,  then,  does  your  Parent  take  you  to  the  church  ! 
Does  he  tell  you  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  to 
be  your  religious  instructor !  And  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
I  have  little  intention  of  addressing  myself  to  you. 
Here,  then,  you  have  your  parent's  voice  to  guide  you 
first ;  and  he  has  a  chum  from  God  on  you  to  follow  him. 
Secondly,  what  says  your  Sovereign  and  the  laws  of  the 
landt  I  will  not  at  present  say  what  ought  to  be  done, 
if  the  laws  of  the  land  spoke  differently.  And  yet  the 
government  of  the  country,  ordained  as  it  is  of  Grod, 
ought  to  have  great  weight ;  and  if  your  parent  bade 
you  commit  an  act  which  the  laws  forbade,  you  would 
be  bound  to  disobey  him,  and  obey  the  laws.  And  why  t 
Because  of  two  powers  both  appointed  by  Grod,  the 
Parent  and  the  State,  the  State  is  the  greater.  But 
happily  as  yet  you  are  not  thus  embarrassed ;  for  the 
State  agrees  with  your  Parent,  and  recommends,  and 
tiU  lately  it  would  even  compel,  you  to  take  the  Ckwrchfor 
your  inttructor,  and  vould  prohibit  othen  from  drauing 
you  away  eUewhere,  and  would  punish  them  for  leading, 
and  you  for  following.  Even  now  the  Church  ia  **  estab- 
lished ;*'  that  is,  the  government  acknowledges  it  as  the 
body  whom  it  respects,  and  wishes  to  be  respected  and 
to  be  listened  to  by  all  its  subjects.  And  so  it  has  done 
for  more  than  1200  years. 

Now,  with  these  two  voices  joining  together,  you  mffiit 
be  running  a  great  mi,  tetting  at  nought  tery  grate  testi- 
mony, if  you  adopt  any  other  teacher  than  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish. 

Still  it  may  be,  that  both  these  voices  are  wrong. 
There  was  a  time  when  parents  were  idolaters,  and 
kings  idolaters ;  and  Christianity  came  down  upon  earth 
with  a  message  from  God,  declaring  against  both ;  and 
yet  men  were  bound  to  receive  it.  And  so  it  may  be, 
that  among  the  many  men  professing  to  be  Ministers 
from  Grod,  charged  with  a  message  to  you  from  Him  on 
your  duty  and  your  goodness,  the  true  one  may  not  be 
the  same  as  is  selected  by  your  Parent  or  your  Sove- 
reign. What  are  you  to  do!  I  answer,  you  must  ask, 
not  the  clerayman,  but  all  the  others  who  eoms  to  you,  to 
produce  their  oredentials.  I  say,  not  the  clergyman;  for 
yon  have  fiiUy  sufficient  reason,  in  the  witness  of  your 
Parent  and  of  the  State,  to  believe  he  is  right  until  he 
is  proved  to  be  wrong.  Men  do  not  rake  up  the  title- 
deeds  of  their  estates, — do  not  come  forth  before  a  judge 
with  a  busy,  bustling,  meddling,  officious  offer,  to  prove 
their  right  to  a  property,  until  that  right  is  disputed, — 
until  it  is  disputed  not  merely  generally,  suspiciously, 
vaguely,  but  by  a  positive  distinct  charge  of  a  flaw  in 
some  specified  point,  and  that  charge  made  by  a  party 
who,  if  you  do  not  reAite  him,  will  turn  you  out  and  take 
possession.  Until  the  charge  wears  this  aspect,  a  judge 
would  refrise  to  hear  the  cause,  and  a  man  in  his  senses 
will  say  nothing,  do  nothing,  but  remain  firm  and  secure 
on  the  ground  of  preseriptiou.  And  so  with  regard  to 
knowledge ;  for  knowledge  is  a  possession ;  and  belief  is 
a  great  good ;  and  freedom  ft«m  doubt  and  uncertainty 
in  following  our  teachers  is  a  precious  inheritance,  not 
lightly  to  be  parted  with  nor  disturbed ;  recommended 
to  us  by  God  himself  in  his  word,  who  bids  us  '^  walk  iu 
the  old  ways,  and  stand  in  the  old  paths  ;**  who  by  his 
institutions  in  nature  inclines  us  all  to  adhere  to  what 
we  have  received,  and,  through  this  instinct,  binds  toge- 
ther into  one,  child  with  parent,  man^with  man,  genera* 
tion  with  generation ;  keeping  order  in  the  movements 
of  society ;  giving  permanence  to  principles ;  bringing 
mind  close  to  mind,  that  knowledge  maybe  noured from 
one  into  the  other;  linking  and  holding  all  things  in 
their  place,  as  the  creation  itself  is  kept  in  place,  by  the 
E&me  law  which  rolls  the  planets  in  their  CQurse— tliq 
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law  thftt  all  things  sboold  continue  as  they  are,  until 
something  occurs  to  disturb  them. 

Brought  up,  therefore,  to  believe  the  Church,  continue  in 
it.  Till  a  man  impuans  that  belief,  aUow  no  doubt  to  in- 
trude ;  and  if  doubt  doe$  intrude,  r^et  it  itithout  seeking 
an  annoer — you  do  not  need  one.  When  a  man  is  found 
to  impugn  it,  ask  him,  first,  if  he  proposes  to  giTe  you 
anything  instead?  Has  he  any  better  authority  of  his 
own  I  Does  he  offer  any  good,  threaten  any  evil  ?  Will 
any  ulterior  measures  follow,  if  you  do  not  listen  to  him! 
If  none,  turn  away  from  him  in  contempt.  He  asks  you 
to  disallow  the  yalidity  of  your  title  to  a  possession 
wantonly,  and  for  the  sake  of  inyalidating  it,  and  for 
this  only.  Does  he  come  threatening  you  with  conse- 
quences 1  Bid  him  first  produce  his  own  title-deeds. 
Ask  the  dissenter,  who  claims  to  be  a  minister  from  God, 
with  a  right  to  assist  you  in  your  study  and  in  your 
practice  of  Christian  ethics,  '*  Are  you  appointed!  Haye 
you  been  sent!  Where  is  your  commission!  Where  is 
the  proof  that  I  shall  offend  God  by  not  listening  to  you? 
Where  is  the  eyidence  that  the  message  you  would  de- 
liver really  came  from  God!"  Till  they  can  show  you 
this,  rest  secure  as  you  are.  You  are  obeying  God  in 
obeying  your  parent  and  your  govemon,  -^iwi  tUl  He 
sends  another  messenger  revoking  ^ir  commission,  you 
cannot  depart  from  them  viitko^  a  grievous  sin.  And 
what  the  nature  of  this  commission  should  be,  I  will  tell 
you  presently. 

The  Commission,  we  need  not  say,  is  the  old 
story  of  the  exclusive  apostolical  succession  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic,  formerly  called  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  For  the  rest,  the  passage  is 
clear  enough ;  only  'tis  a  pity  that  this  missionary 
of  testimonial  Ethics,  Instead  of  essaying  the  con- 
version of  sinners,  preaches  merely  to  confirm  those 
who  have  been  already  baptized.  The  sentences 
which  we  have  printed  in  Italics  are  particularly 
precious. 

Let  us  add  a  word  or  two  here,  before  going 
farther,  on  the  monstrous  falsity  of  the  proposi- 
tion, that  morality  is  founded  primarily  on  the 
testimony  of  papa  or  mamma,  or  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  the  parish  clergyman,  or  on  an^  testi- 
mony.    David  Hume  wrote  a  famous  essay  to 
prove  that  testimony,  even  the  best,  is  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  received  when  it  runs  counter  to  gene- 
ral experience;  forgetting  very  conveniently,  in 
the  easy  flow  of  his  sophistical  argumentation,  that 
this  very  experience  by  which  he  limits  his  credu- 
lity, is  itself  the  fruit,  or  say  the  generalization 
and  epitome  of  multiplied  testimonies.     Principal 
CampbeU  of  Aberdeen  put  him  right  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  in  a  very  Christian  and  gentlemanly 
style,  as  most  people  know.    But  now  here  oomes 
an  Oxonian,  a  fellow  almost  damned  in  Aristotle 
and  ^schylus ;   and  not  content  with  the  wise 
mean  of  the  shrewd  Aberdonian,  jerks  out  furi- 
ously into  the  other  pole  of  absurdity,  and  will 
have  it,  in  as  many  words,  that  credulity  and  blind 
faith  is  the  prime  duty  of  a  Christian  man  *  and 
that  there  neither  is,  nor  has  been,  nor  can  be  in 
the  world  any  virtue,  faith,  honesty,  goodness, 
loveliness,  grandeur,  except  by  the  testimony  of 
an  infallible  priesthood.    Incomprehensible  folly! 
A  man  might  as  well  say,  that  the  health  which 
he  brought  with  him,  by  God's  blessins:,  from  his 
mother's  womb,  depends  on  the  testimony  of  a 
doctor  to  the  eflioacy  of  certain  drugs.     Solomon 
says  somewhere,  "The  simple  believeth  every  word, 
but  the  prudent  man  looketh  well  to  his  going ;" 


by  this  sentence,  seeming  to  lend  hb  authority  to 
the  common  opinion  of  men,  that  modest  doubt  is 
the  beginning  of  all  higher  wisdom.  But  Professor 
SeweU  tells  us  onoe  and  again,  ihat  doubt  is  an 
intruder,  to  be  driven  off  without  parley,  as  we 
would  drive  off  the  devil  **  and  when  a  poor  man  i*^ 
perplexed,  in  his  struggle  through  this  world,  with 
the  tug  and  tear  of  contradiotoiy  impulses  in  hi» 
heart,  he  must  not  seek  from  a  rule  vdthin,— con- 
scienoe,  pure  reason,  or  what  you  will, — for  power 
to  control  this  anarchy :  (for  there  is  nothing  with- 
in save  whim,  and  fancy,  and  mutability,  we  are 
told,  P.  174-^,)  but  he  must  seek  out  ^  one  feather, 
and  one  only,  in  whom  he  has  implicit  confidence,  and 
receive  from  him  in  faith  all  that  he  tells  you  *^  (P.  85.) 
An  advice  which  is  exactly  that  which  the  Romish 
Church  gives  to  her  children,  and  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  that  also  which  Mephistopheles  gives  to  the 
theological  student  in  Faust : — 

If  you  will  have  a  certain  clue 

To  thread  the  theologic  maze, 

Hear  only  one,  and  swear  to  every  word  he  says. 

And  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  theo- 
logians are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  following 
out  this  pious  precept.  But  moral  science  hitheito 
has  been  supposed  to  take  in  a  wider  range :  to  be 
a  thing  by  excellence  human,  and  nothing  secta- 
rian. It  has  been  reserved  for  an  Oxford  Professor, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  making  broad  his  phy- 
lacteries, and  sounding  the  trump  ecclesiastic  with 
pretenceful  blare  and  fanfare  before  men,  to  manu- 
facture heroism  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  to  su1>- 
ject  the  heart  of  man,  in  its  divinest  aspirations,  to 
the  arbitrary  mastership  of  an  Episcopal  ipse  dixit. 
^'  Look  at  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin," — ^the  voice  which  spake  this  was  as 
the  voice  of  "  one  having  authority,"  we  read;  but 
it  is  not  an  appeal  in  the  modem  sacerdotal  mode 
at  all ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  our  observation  of  God*s 
works,  to  our  affectionate  sympathies  with  the  living 
and  breathing  world  around  us ;  it  is  an  appeal  to 
the  innate  emotions  and  instincts  of  all  healthy 
hearts ;  whereas  our  apostolical  doctor  now  not 
only  speaks  with  an  authority  rivalling  that  of 
God  (P.  247,)  but  coolly  throws  nature,  reason, 
and  humanity  aside,  and  points  you  up  with  a  tri- 
umphant, In  hoc  signo  vinces!  to  the  crosier  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  king-made  canons  of  a 
Church,  of  which  no  man  knows  to  this  hour  whe- 
ther it  be  a  Popish  Church  or  a  Protestant.  Believe 
Professor  SeweU  with  implicit  faith,  most  duteous 
and  docile  student  of  Christian  ethics !  Thinking 
WAS  NOT  ma.de  for  MAN ;  aud  "  original  thinking,"! 
BO  much  accounted  of  among  vain  men,  is  prayed 
against  daily  in  the  apostolic  litany  as  the  very 
worst  species  of  original  sin.  If  you  happen  to 
meet  with  a  man  who  has  studied  Immanuel  Kant, 
and  submits  himself  heroically  to  do  the  bests  of 
categorical  duty  upon  the  mere  hint  of  **  pure  rea- 


*  "  It  is  in  the  power  of  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  exdnde  doubt  as  mu^h  as  any  other  etU  ihon^t. 
It  is  his  moral  duty  to  do  to.** — (P.  334.) 

t  In  the  "  Christian  Morals,"  we  have  a  whole  chapter 
(III.)  against  the  grand  heresy  of  **  original  thinking," 
said  to  be  practised  much  in  Bertin  and  Bonn,  but  scarcely 
known  (happily)  in  Oxford. 
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8oV'  OT  ^^<>  ^  willing  to  die  rather  than  recant 
his  word,  hecanse  his  heart  (his  mere  natural  tin- 
epiflcopized  heart)  tells  him  tiiat  it  is  base  to  lie, — 
put  no  trust  in  that  man,  because  his  morality 
traces  not  its  pedigree  £rom  the  Catholic  Church : 
hold  his  magnanimity  yain,  because  based  on  no  **ex- 
^frno/ testimony ;"  count  his  virtues  only  ^  splendid 
Tioes,"  (St.  Augustine  did  so,)  since  Episcopid  water 
never  washed  him  from  his  native  filth ;  hold  no 
converse  with  him ;  come  out  and  be  separate ; 
he  hath  a  devil — a  Chrman  devil ;  he  is  a  very 
danfferotta  maxil 

But  we  must  proceed.  Granting  the  testimony 
of  the  Anglican  Bishops  as  the  only  foundation  of 
moral  truth,  to  what  important  ethical  doctrines 
do  they  bear  witness?  Professor  Sewell  enlaiges 
mainly  upon  two: — 

1.  The  personality  and  power  of  the  devil. 

2.  The  magical  ^and  miraculous  power  of  Epis- 
copal baptism  to  expel  the  devil. 

With  regard  to  the  first  important  point,  he 
says:— 

Especially  we  will  hold,  and  realize,  and  act  upon  the 
hue,  nniignntive,  literal  personality  of  a  Spirit  of  evil ; 
tempting  man,  lying  in  wait  for  Urn,  triumphing  over 
him,  hating  him,  Agoing  about  daily,  seeking  whom  he 
may  deyonr."  On  this  main  fkct  must  rest  the  founda- 
tion of  all  Christian  ethics.  With  this  the  ancient 
Chunh  began  its  Christian  education.  Her  first  thought 
wu,  to  stand  before  the  Evil  One  as  his  appointed  anta- 
gonist ;  to  reeognise  his  power  over  man,  and  her  own 
power,  as  God's  delegate,  over  Satan  and  his  angels ; 
and  to  a(yure  him,  as  Christ  did  of  old,  to  come  out  of 
the  victim  whom  he  possessed. 

In  which  passage  the  reader  will  see,  at  once,  a 
peculiarity,  which  is,  indeed,  the  main  characteris- 
tic of  Professor  Sewell's  morals,  that  he  altogether 
confounds  Christian  Ethics  with  Christian  Theo- 
logy. It  is  his  professed  purpose,  throughout,  to  con- 
found, or  say  rather,  to  identify  these  two  things ; 
and  this  he  does  in  the  most  outspoken  and  uncom- 
promising fiaahion,  declaring  plainly,  that  '^  an  erro- 
neous theological  dogma  is  a  moral  crimey'  (P.  341 ;) 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  that  it  is 
the  main  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  institute 
prosecutions  for  heresy,  and  to  compel  attendance 
on  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  was  done  of  old  by 
good  King  Charles.  (P.  21.)  Our  own  Presby- 
terians seem  to  have  had  some  notions  of  the  same 
sort,  as  any  one  may  gather  from,  the  much-be- 
spoken 2dd  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Professor  Sewell  will  be  powerless 
alike,  in  these  '^evil  days,"  to  convince  any  rational 
man  that  theology  and  morals,  though  closely  con- 
nected in  speculation,  are  not,  practically,  very 
distinct  and  separate  things;  and,  if  they  are  so 
separate,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  per- 
sonality and  power  of  the  devil  is  a  doctrine  that 
has  much  more  to  do  with  speculative  tlieology, 
than  with  the  conduct  of  life.  I  am  bound  to  keep 
my  evil  lusts  in  check,  not  in  respect  of  their 
origin,  but  in  respect  of  their  nature.  My  belief, 
that  they  are  caused  by  the  devil,  neither  makes 
them  more  odious  in  my  sight,  nor  lends  my  arm 
any  additional  strength,  to  root  them  out.  But  the 
learned  professor  had  a  good  reason  for  making  the 
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devil  the  comer-stone  of  his  Episcopal  Ethics. 
Episcopal  baptism  expels  the  devil^  who  possesses 
the  bodies  of  new-bom  babes  literally  and  corpo- 
rally: by  how  much  stronger,  therefor^,  we  make 
the  devil,  by  so  much  more  efficacious  is  the  rite 
of  Episcopid  baptism — ^by  so  much  more  dignified 
is  the  baptismal  function  of  a  bishop.  In  order  to 
make  this  clear.  Professor  Sewell  proposes  to  restore 
the  form  of  exorcism,  by  which  baptism  was  accom- 
panied in  the  first  centuries,  and  also  to  administer 
the  Eucharist  to  all  infants,  and  to  confirm  them 
by  the  imposition  of  apostolic  hands,  simuletsemelf 
with  the  sprinkling  of  water.  We  quote  a  pas- 
sage, that  may  convey  information  to  some  readers : 

When,  then,  the  person  whose  education  the  Church 
was  undertaking  was  brought  to  be  baptized,  he  was 
first,  either  in  Ids  own  person  or  in  his  sponsors,  placed 
tovrards  the' west,  barefooted,  and  stripped  of  his  outer 
garments — ^his  hands  stretched  out,  as  if  pushing  an 
enemy  f^m  him — ^his  head  averted — ^and  thrice  he  was 
bidden  to  spit  in  the  face  of  Satan,  as  a  form  of  abhor- 
rence and  rejection,  and  thrice  to  renounce  him  and  all 
his  works.  And  then  he  was  turned  to  the  east — ^his 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven — ^his  hands  stretched  out  in 
prayer — and  he  was  called  on  to  make  a  solemn  profes- 
sion of  entering  into  the  service  of  another  master,  Christ. 
'ArfTiirr^  rf  "Smrmff;  AhrennntieuHe  Satance  ?  'Sinrd^wy 
r^  X^fTTM ;  AdkoBTune  Chriito? 

I  will  not  stop  to  ask,  if  such  a  form  as  this,  strange 
as  it  may  sound  to  us,  is  reconcileable  with  a  disbelief  in 
the  personality  of  a  spirit  of  evil.  ^  You  entered  into 
the  baptistry,"  says  Cyril ;  ^  you  stood  turned  to  the 
west,  and  heard  the  order  to  stretch  forth  your  hand, 
and  you  renounced  Satan  {mwtrmrruk)  as  present  at 
the  spot,— iJf  ^m^fTs**  "  We  turn  to  the  west,"  says 
Jerome,  ^  renouncing  him  whose  dwelling  is  in  the  west, 
— qui  in  Occidents  est."  They  gave  to  him  not  only  a 
personal  agency,  but  a  local  habitation,  as  in  a  place  of 
darkness. 

The  effects  which  Professor  Sewell  attributes  to 
Episcopal  baptism,  are  correspondent  to  the  powers 
with  which  he  arms  the  devil.  Read  the  follow- 
ing passage,  and  note  particularly  the  sentences 
which  we  have  printed  in  Italics: — 

All  that  I  am  desirous  to  point  out  at  present  is,  that 
by  the  rite  of  baptism  the  Church  places  the  recipient 
in  an  entirely  new  position ;  gives  him  a  great  blessing, 
which  he  is  hereafter  to  maintain ;  gratifies  the  wants  of 
his  nature,  instead  of  stimulating  hu  desire;  restores hifu 
at  once  to  a  sUxte  of  security  and  goodness,  instead  of 
urging  him  to  sare  himself  by  some  subsequent  efforts ; 
— ^in  one  word,  throws  him  into  an  attitude  of  defence 
instead  of  desire,  and  fixes  by'  this  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  which  he  will  have  to  maintain.  By  baptism, 
says  our  catechism,  we  are  not  merely  urged  or  encou- 
raged to  become,  but  are  actually  made  **  members  of 
Christ,  children  of  God,  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  We  are  not  told,  that  if  we  do  right,  we  shall 
become  new  creatures,  but  are  pronounced  *^ regenerate" 
already y  whatecer  regeneration  means :  we  are  not  urged 
to  procure  admission  into  the  society  of  the  Church,  but 
are  declared  to  be  already  grafted  into  its  body :  we  are 
not  told  of  everlasting  salvation  as  something  fdture,  but 
are  alieady  described  as  heirs  of  it.  And  if  you  will 
attentively  examine  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  whenever 
he  speaks  of  the  blessings  of  baptism,  you  will  find  that 
he  uses  the  past  tense.  The  very  things  vrhich  a  heathen 
moralist  woM  most  desire,  such  as  the  mortification  of  the 
fiesh,  the  death  unto  sin,  the  creation  of  anew  spirit  within 
us,  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind,  the  admission  into  a 
noble  spiritual  polity,  the  cleansing  of  the  conscience,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God, 
and  union  with  his  nature,— all  these  are  described  in  the 
Bihle  as  effected  by  baptism  already.   It  is  something  past 

and  done, 
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If  baptism  (Episcopal,  of  course,)  be  not  merely 
an  act  symbolicsd  of  internal  purity,  but  really  and 
truly  the  efFective  purifier  of  the  soul,  no  wonder 
that  the  Oxford  professor  holds  it  forth  as  the  main 
and  all>important  fact  in  Christian  Ethics;  as  a 
fact,  in  respect  of  which,  all  that  Aristotle  and 
Plato  have  written  of  the  ro  ayo^ov  and  the  to 
TuxXoVy  is  worthless:  a  splendid  delusion,  vanity, 
and  a  lie ;  for,  though  our  author  has  studied  Aris- 
totle very  profoundly,  and  quotes  him  to  pedantry, 
(as  an  Oxonian  writer  will  do,  if  it  were  only  to 
show  that  he  was  a  '*  reading  man"  in  his  day,)  he 
says,  also,  plainly  enough,  that  Heathen  Ethics 
achieved  no  virtue  properly  deserving  the  name; 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  only  end  where  ChrMan 
Ethics  begin.  (P.  266.)  This  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful, if  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  be 
correct;  for  baptism  thus  becomes  a  ^^ miracle," 
wrought  daily  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  (P.  251 ;) 
and  virtue  in  a  Christian  (episcopally  baptized)  is 
a  thing  altogether  and  genericaUy  different  firom 
virtue  in  a  Heathen.  Nay,  more,  the  Church  itself y 
according  to  the  Romish  doctrine,  is  a  perpetual 
miracle;  and  baptism,  as  well  as  every  other  act 
performed  by  a  duly  commissioned  servant  of  the 
church,  is  in  its  nature  essentially  miraculous, 
and,  like  the  hem  of  Christ's  mantle,  by  simple 
touch  gives  forth  virtue.  This  ultra-sacerdotal 
and  genuine  popish  doctrine,  our  Christian  moralist, 
with  grand  consistency,  does  not  hesitate,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  maintain.  It  were  quite  impossible  for 
Hildebrand  himself,  were  he  alive,  to  assert  the 
power  of  tlie  priesthood  more  strongly  than  is  done 
in  the  following  very  remarkable  passage : — 

Bat  I  will  rather  suggest  the  consideration  of  the 
vastness  of  the  power  claimed  by  the  Church — a  power 
fchich  pJ-ctees  it  almost  on  a  leod  v)ith  God  himself , — the 
power  of  forgiising  sins,  by  wiping  them  OfU  in  baptism — 
of  transferring  soils  from'  heaven  to  hell,  mthout  adfnitting 
a  doubt  of  it,  as  v^ten  ^  baptized  infants,  it  w  said,  dying 
before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved," — 
the  potoer  of  bringinp  down  the  Spirit  of  God  from  heaven, 
and  incorporating  tt  in  the  persons  of  fraU  and  fUsUy 
man.  Think,  I  say,  of  this  stupendous  power,  and  then 
ask  if  any  human  being  could  dare  to  assume  it  without 
authority  fi'om  God  himself.  If  such  authority  has  never 
been  given,  then  the  Church,  in  every  one  of  its  most 
solemn  acts,  is  guilty  of  the  most  irightfUl  blasphemy 
that  man  can  conceive.  If  it  has  been  given,  is  it  not  a 
fearfhl  thing  to  make  light  of  or  dispute  it  1  And  when, 
in  this  dull,  cold,  mechanical  age,  men  say  thai;  the  age 
of  miracles  is  gone  by,  that  the  time  is  pa^it  for  spiritual 
giftis,  and  the  deification  of  men,  and  supernatural  com- 
munication, and  all  the  dreams,  as  they  dare  to  call 
them,  of  the  superstitious  infancy  of  the  world, — remem- 
ber that  even  now  the  Church  is  upon  earth  claiming  every 
day,  and  exercising,  the  same  stupendous  power  as  vt  exer- 
cised in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  And  though  the 
world  has  grown  old,  and  faith  is  waxing  faint,  and  the 
power  of  vision  is  departing,  and  man's  being  is  sinking 
down  into  a  dead  shell  and  husk  of  matter,  emptied  of 
the  glorious  spirit  which  once  seemed  to  animate  and 
colour  it ;  still  before  our  eyes  there  is  a  daily  miracle 
working,  and  a  divine  power  as  strong  as  at  its  first 
appearance,  and  a  body  perpetuating  the  inheritance  of 
a  supernatural  gift,  and  a  communication  open  between 
heaven  and  earth.  And  those  who  are  sick  and  wearied 
with  the  emptiness  of  the  natural  world,  may  still  take 
refuge  in  a  world  which  is  beyond  Nature,  and  before  it, 
and  above  it. 

And  now,  we  think  we  have  brought  forward 
enough  to  enable  the  intelligent  reader  to  judge 


for  himself,  wherein  the  peculiarity  of  this  new 
system  of  "  Christian  Morals,"  or,  as  we  would 
phrase  it,  ^'  Oxonian  Ethics,"  consists.  It  is  a 
mystical  and  incomprehensible  regeneration  of  the 
whole  man,  effected  suddenly,  and  at  one  stroke,  by 
the  miraculous  power  of  Anglo-Catholic  bishops; 
it  is  founded  altogether  on  the  testimony  of  thei» 
bishops,  as  God's  only  authentic  witnesses  of  moral 
truth  upon  earth ;  it  consists  substantially  in  a 
willing  and  complete  submission  of  the  whole  man 
to  the  ^^  ordinances  and  injunctions  of  the  church," 
without  "  questioning  or  wishing  to  alter  them"  in 
any  point  (p.  382)  ;  in  an  unshaken  "  belief  in  men 
rather  than  in  tnOhs,"  (p.  330.)  This  is  a  system 
of  ethics  which  may  claim  the  praise  of  originality, 
and  novelty,  certainly,  if  no  other ;  and  yet  the 
learned  propounder  of  it,  as  we  have  seen,  abjures 
nothing  so  much  as  '^  original  thinking ;"  and  lavs 
it  down  as  an  axiom  of  all  moral  reasoning,  with 
his  usual  confidence — "  Be  assured  no  new  disooccr- 
ies  are  to  be  made  in  the  science  of  Ethics  J*  Is  not 
all  this  something  very  notable  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  not  the  Christian-minded  reader, 
after  all  that  we  have  said  and  shown,  hastily  con- 
ceive that  tlie  author  of  ''  Christian  Morals,"  with 
all  his  monstrosity,  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  ver%'  ta- 
lented and  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  a  man  from 
whose  book  a  wise  student  may  derive  much  bene- 
fit.   Far  from  it.    Professor  Sewell  is  no  driveller, 
rfltiy  rvp^ovrfiuv,  such  as  you  may  hear  every  Sun- 
day in  a  pulpit.    It  is  one  thing  to  raise  a  racket 
with  squibs  and  icrackers — another  thing  to  make 
the  stars  dance  a  jig.    The  Oxford  moralist  is  no 
surface-man  to  dress  the  roads ;  he  seeks  a  95»  ^^, 
whence,  having  fixed  his  lever,  to  move  the  world. 
He  is  a  substantial  man  every  inch-— a  man  with  a 
burning  soul — a  spirit  with  wings ;  and  had  he 
not  been  early  educated  at  Oxford,  (where  thcj' 
mistake  a  little  Greek  for  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
and  the  whisper  of  an  episcopal  benediction  for  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  upon  the  waters,)  might  now  be  a 
very  proper  bird.    We  have,  to  speak  truth,  how- 
ever lightly  we  may  hold  him  as  a  philosopher,  a 
great  respect  for  him  as  a  man ;  and  he  is  not  the 
first  monomaniac  towards  whose  intellectual  char- 
acter we  have  felt  ourselves  thus  discordantly 
affected.    Your  "one-idea-men"  are  seldom  com- 
mon-place  persons  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  gene- 
rally the  most  agreeable  people  in  the  world  to  hare 
to  do  with  for  an  hour,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
bore  you  for  a  day,  and  if  you  know  how  to  liMen. 
In  the  shape  of  a  little  book  of  411  pages,  you  may 
take  them  up,  and  throw  them  down  at  your 
leisure,  ballooning  it  about  gallantly  with  much 
entertainment,  and  not  a  little  edification.    It  L^ 
astonishing  with  what  a  wide  embracing  sweep 
these  single-notion  men  come  on  like  a  hurricane, 
carrying  com  and  stubble,  base  things  and  pre- 
cious, in  splendid  confusion  before  them.    It  is  a 
real  inspiration  such  a  happy  one-idea,  which,  it  it 
find  not  materials  wherewith  to  bedizen  its  many- 
folded,  far-flaunting  prophet's  mantle,  is  sure  to 
make  them.     Friction  produces  heat,  and  heat 
produces  sparks ;  so  these  persons,  rubbing  their 
one  homed  whim  against  the  multifarious  stub- 
bora  elements  that  are  in  the  world,  beget  electri- 
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city,  and  wax  wonderfully  eloquent.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  sober  inan  can  teach  so  many  bright  ideas  to 
lodge  peaceably  in  his  wise  brain,  as  such  a  mad- 
man can  conjure  up  to  follow  in  the  train  of  his 
crotchet.  Consider  this,  gentle  reader  ;  and  con- 
bider  this,  also,  that  though  Professor  Sewell  is 
mad,  clearly  mad,  on  the  point  of  episcopal 
testimony,  he  is  yet  sane  in  other  matters ;  and 
has,  besides,  like  other  madmen,  lucid  intervals, 
during  which  he  can  speak  as  much  sense  in  a  | 


minute  as  is  sufficient  to  confute  all  the  nonsense 
tliat,  when  the  fit  was  on,  he  had  drivelled  by  the 
hour.  And  thus,  while  you  discern,  in  this  Angli- 
can neology  of  Christian  morals  by  episcopal  tes- 
timony, one  of  the  crudest  and  most  extravagant 
absurdities  that  was  ever  begotten  of  reasoning 
brain,  you  will  learn,  at  the  same  time,  after  Social 
OwsN  and  Turkish  Urquhart,  to  look  upon  Sacer- 
dotal Sewkll  as  the  most  remarkable  one-idea  man 
of  the  day. 


FEAST  OF  THE  POETS  FOR  1841. 


Are  there,  in  these  uneasy  times,  any  political,  or, 
if  the  thing  be  possible,  any  merely  prosaic  readers, 
who  may  fancy  that  our  annual  celebration  might, 
in  the  passing  year,  be  ^'more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance" ;  and  that,  because 
the  Whigs  are  fallen  on  evil  days,  '*  there  shall  be 
no  more  cakes  and  ale"?  If  there  be  any  such  un- 
happy individuals,  which  we  doubt,  they  must 
fonn  a  wonderfully  small  minority. 

The  approach  of  September  lias  now^  for  a  good 
many  years,  produced  a  lively  sensation  among  the 
lovers  of  poesy  in  general,  and  the  contributors  to 
our  poetical  pic-nic  in  particular.  Up  to  the  last 
minute,  and  long  after  our  allotted  space  has  been 
crammed — "pit,  gallery, and  boxes," — contributors 
continued  to  pour  in,  with  pressing  entreaties  for  a 
place,  no  matter  where,  so  that  they  might  appear  at 
our  festive  commemoration.  Sorry  are  we  to  be 
compelled  to  turn  back,  disappointed,  any  one 
entitled  to  admission,  "  after  coming  so  far."  But 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  They  must  be  earlier  next 
time ;  and  they  must,  even  after  passing  muster, 
be  contented  to  wait  their  turn.  We  have  no  par- 
tialities to  indulge,  and  only  two  simple  grounds  of 
])reference :  the  first  is  indisputable  merit,  the  clear 
si^s  of  a  true  vocation  to  the  Divine  Art ;  the  se- 
cimd  an  extreme  tenderness,  a  sympathetic  feeling 
'•vith  the  modest  and  ingenuous  youthful  aspirant, 
passionately  longing  to  impart  his  labouring  soul 
to  his  brethren  of  mankind  in  poetic  communion ; 
or,  as  the  ill-natured  have  it,  having  an  insatiable 
craving  "  to  see  himself  in  print," — yet,  troubled 
with  those  misgivings,  which  are  ever  a  sign  of 
merit,  where  they  are  not  the  earnest  of  ultimate 
(listinction  in  the  loftiest  field  of  human  achieve- 
ment. 

The  distressed  state  of  the  country  has  this  sea- 
son inundated  us  with  a  flood  of  verse,  bearing  on 
the  disjointed  times.  Ladies,  ministers,  working- 
men,  unite  in  tuneful  denunciation  of  the  corn-laws, 
:iu(l  in  earnest  utterances  on  sundry  cognate  topics. 
It  has  been  our  practice  hitherto  to  let  the  boding, 
the  warning  voice  of  the  heralds  or  poets  of  the 
l>eople  go  forth  in  our  pages,  and  especially  the  em- 
phatic cry,  "6r«»c  us  tread !" — ^but  for  the  present, 
tliese  effusions  are  so  numerous,  that  we  must  lay 
them  aside ;  and,  besides,  the  offices  of  the  poet  and 
prophet  are  about  fulfilled :  the  people  are  aroused ; 


the  time  for  the  hardy  workers,  the  earnest  prose- 
men,  has  arrived.  They  have  now  struck  in  to 
finish  the  Herculean  labour  which  the  poets 
heralded.  We  have  another  reason  for  this  year 
omitting  political  poetry.  Of  late  there  is  a  tone 
of  vehemence,  a  depth  of  despair,  a  desperate  energy 
in  most  of  the  popular  effusions  which  reach  us, 
which  is  almost  appalling ;  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  spreading  flame. 

In  our  repositories  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trans- 
lated poetry — French,  Grennan,  and  classical ;  but 
this  also  we  reserve  for  some  futui'e,  more  con- 
venient season.  The  best,  or  the  good  poetry  of 
other  nations,  if  rendered  with  any  portion  of 
truth  and  spirit,  we  hold  entitled  to  a  higher  place 
in  any  work  devoted  to  elegant  literature  than 
merely  smooth  and  mellifluous,  but  commonplace, 
native,  original  verse. 

Another  section  which,  with  ourselves,  is  a  fa- 
vourite one — ^that  of  ballad  and  legendary  poetry, 
18  somewhat  cribbed  of  its  fair  proportions ;  but 
that  also  shall  speedily  be  atoned.  The  total 
omission  of  this  species  of  verse  would  be  a  sad 
blank,  indeed,  in  any  work  like  ours,  emanating 
from  the  capital  of  the  fatherland  of  Bums  and 
Scott ;  and  of  many  a  bright  and  tender  nameless 
old  baUad-monger  long  in  the  dust. 

Having  made  this  brief  and  necessary  explana- 
tion to  our  favoured  contributors,  we  take  leave  to 
intimate  to  the  whole  scattered  host  of  the  poeta 
minoresy  the  dread  revolution  which  threatens,  if  it 
has  not  already  overtaken  them.  While  only  one 
youth,  or  one  maiden,  in  every  five  hundred  thou- 
sand, or  say  one  hundred  thousand,  composed,  occa- 
sionally, smooth  and  pretty  verses  to  the  evening 
star,  the  primrose,  the  bulbul,  or  any  such  novel 
theme,  to  their  own  benefit,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  of  their  friends  who,  like  Waverley's 
worthy  old  maiden  aunt,  have  implicit  faith  in  all 
poetry  which  was  written  in  unequal  lines,  each 
beginning  with  a  capital  letter,  it  was  all  very 
well.  No  young  person  ever  yet  penned  a  st&nzsL, 
(if  he  did  not  by  it  neglect  his  duty  of  engrossing,) 
without,  in  one  way  or  other,  being  the  better  for 
the  attempt.  Statists  are  keeping  a  reckoning  of 
the  number  of  criminals  who  cannot  read  and 
write  :  we  would  have  added,  and  who  have  never 
made,  or  attempted,  a  few  doggerel  or  mediocre  bell- 
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man's  verses,  which  is  a  much  surer  test  of  civili- 
sation and  humanity ;  the  one  being  the  form,  the 
husk,  the  outward  mechanical  sign,  the  other  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  some  portion  of  the  living 
spirit.  To  return :  while  the  minor  poets  were 
thinly  strewn,  there  was  a  chance  for  their  verses 
appearing  in  the  Poet's  Ck>mer  of  some  newspaper 
or  magazine,  although  periodical  publications  were 
also  comparatively  few.  But  now  when,  with  the 
difiusion  of  some  sort  of  education,  and  of  cheap 
reading,  rhymsters  have  increased,  and  are  in- 
creasing in  a  geometrical  ratio,  numerous  as  perio- 
dical works  have  also  become,  there  is  but  a  slender 
chance  of  any  but  the  favoured  few  being  brought 
properly  before  the  public  to  receive  just  judg- 
ment; unless,  like  other  folks,  bent  on  pleasure, 
or  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  luxury  as  appear- 
ing in  print — ^they  pay  for  their  whistle;  that 
is,  for  the  insertion  of  their  verses  in  some  regular 
Anthology— or  call  it  Refuge  or  Foundling  Hos- 
pital for  the  destitute  Muses.  No  bookseller  would 
undertake  any  publication  of  this  sort  on  his 
own  risk,  for  that  short  and  pithy  business- 
like reason — ^'^Wont  pay;"  so  that  publication 
becomes  hopeless,  unless  the  poets  guarantee  their 
publishers  against  loss,  exactly  as  the  adver- 
tisers do  newspaper  proprietors.  Our  notion  may 
seem  depreciating — nay,  degrading;  but  it  is  the 
true  one;  and  if  one  poet  publishes  a  handsome 
volume  solely  at  his  own  risk,  why  may  not  another 
pay  for  the  appearance  of  his  ode  or  his  sonnet? 
The  principle  is  the  veiy  same,  and  the  pecuniary 
risk  much  less.  Many  of  the  popular  periodical 
works  of  the  day,  nearly  or  whoUy  reject  poetry. 
Save  in  known  or  special  cases,  the  lazy  editors 
will  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  read  anything  in 
rhyme.  Some  of  them  go  the  length  saucily  to 
announce  that  they  want  no  verses,  and  will  re- 
ceive none.  In  short,  we  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  commencement  of  the  system  we  have 
suggested— one  which,  we  are  convinced,  would 
work  weU  for  both  versemen  and  prosers — giving 
to  one  class  an  opportunity  of  coming  fairly  before 
the  world,  despite  of  editorial  feud  or  favour;  and 
saving  the  other  a  world  of  what  they  conceive 
trouble.  Leaving  to  ''the  Tra.db"  this  idea  of  a 
periodical  Anthology  with  a  guaranteed  circulation 
of  10,000,  for  the  right  of  appearing  in  which, 
unknown  poets,  like  advertisers,  must  pay  by  the 
scale, — ^we  pass  to  a  more  congenial  theme,  those 
poet^  namely,  who,  bearing  the  true  impress,  are 
kindly  or  proudly  welcomed  to  our  own  Feast. 

To  sweeten,  and  to  attune  the  minds  of  our 
readers  to  the  themes  before  them,  and  to  correct  the 
very  prosaic  or  common-sensical  tendency  of  our 
remarks  on  the  revolution  in  the  publication  and 
marketable  value  of  the  mediocre  verse  which 
abounds  in  the  present  day,  and  which  we  hold  to 
be  one  of  its  most  humanizing  and  hopeful  features, 
we  select,  as  an  opening  piece,  a  Grand  Overture, 
the  following  poem,  descriptive — and  the  word  is 
inapt  and  cold— of  the  exalted  destinies,  the  high 
calling,  of  the  Creative  Poet ;  and  significant  of 
the  value,  to  all  mankind,  of  his  art  or  his  inspi- 
ration—of, in  brief,  that  heaven-bom  instinct  which 

?n  name  poetical  genius. 


THE  poet's  death  SONO. 

Qaem  nee  fiuna  deCon,  nee  luhninA,  nee  minitanti 
Munnure  compressit  coelnm :  sed  eo  magU  metaa 
Irritat  virtatem  animi ;  oonfingere  nt  arete 
Natom  primoa  poitamm  elanstra  eapint.^ 
Eigo  TiTida  vis  animi  peryicit ;  et  extra 
Proceasit  lonffe  flammantia  moenia  mnndi ; 
Atque  omne  immenmun  pengravit  mente,  animo^ ; 
Unde  rafert  nobis  victor  quid  possit  oriri. 
Quid  neqneat ;  finite  potestas  denique  cuiqne 
Qqantem  sit  nttione,  atque  alte  terminus  uerenB. 

Lucretioa,  Lib.  i.  ▼.  69-78. 


Ah  *Mf  9rm  mm  mr  ym  Mtmtt' 


/^TM»lfim^<[^, 


Away! — I  am  not  thine — ^awsy ! 

What  to  the  mi|j^ty,  Death,  art  thoaf 
Ay — let  thy  chill  creep  o'er  my  day — 
Let  thy  dews  cling  apon  my  brow ; 
Take  all,  the  all  thou  canst,  of  mine. 
Vain  tyrant  I — I  am  none  of  thine. 

Deem'et  thou  it  triumph  to  release 

From  this  gross  fleiSi  the  subtile  mind ; 
Come  then — and  it  shidl  bid  thee  peace. 
Since  all  too  long  hath  life  con&ied 
That  native  of  a  nobler  sphere. 
In  dim  and  ftetfiil  bondage  hero. 

For  what  is  life— the  life  of  cUy— 

What — ^but  to  trail  a  galling  chain 
From  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day, 
Shut  ttom  the  sense  of  aught  aave  pain ; 
A  veil  before  the  intense  soul 
Half-hiding  her  immortal  goal. 

Death  solves  the  chain — the  veil  flings  wide. 

Bids  earth  to  fellow  earth  descend  ; 
Bat  the  pure  principle,  denied 
Long  with  its  element  to  blend, 
Or  raised  from  dream?,  or  loosed  from  strife, 
Its  touch  remits  to  certain  life. 

Irradiant  emanation  thoa 

From  primal  Light's  transcendent  throne,— 
Immortal  Effluence,  which  did'st  flow 
From  the  Imperishable  One  ; 
That  passing  veil — ^that  breaking  spell. 
Hides  thee  from  the  Inefikble. 

Yet  not  in  vain  the  bondage  borne. 

For  soul  doth  dignify  her  cell, 
As  through  a  cavern's  pores  the  mom. 
So,  through  the  frail  tabernacle. 
Some  rays  of  glory  may  transpire. 
Some  sparkles  of  empyreal  flre  ; 

Gleams  of  the  splendour  basely  mewed, 

As,  by  that  princeling  fool  of  yore. 
Mind's  glorious  martyr,  nnsnbdued. 
To  bid  eternity  adore 
The  genius,  whose  lore  divine 
Transformed  his  dungeon  to  a  shrine. 

Spirit  of  Song — Oh !  when  the  world 

Shall,  duly  wielded,  know  tiiy  might ; 
And  selfishness  and  wrong  be  hurled 
Back  to  the  central  reiJm  of  night ; 
Then — ^nor  till  then — thy  sons  may  own 
Their  hope,  their  aim,  their  gnerdon  won. 

The  spirit  found  me  : — ^through  my  heart, 

And  on  my  brain  that  spirit  poured 
Knowledge,  'twas  transport  to  impart. 
By  impartation  deepUer  stored : 
For  thus  inspired, — I  deemed  my  mind 
The  moral  treasury  of  mankind. 

Oh  for  the  ecstatic  thoughts  that  flashed, 

Like  keenest  lightnings,  through  my  brain ; 
Oh  for  the  waves  of  impulse  dashed 
Upon  my  heart,  thence — thence  again 
Dashed  on  the  world,  to  whelm  despair. 
And  wake  electric  pulses  there. 
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The  world  has  heard, — nor  all  in  vain  ; 
There  be  who  treasure  deep  the  rede, 
liighty,  though  few — I  see  that  train 
Swell  like  a  torrent  in  its  speed  ; 
And  thoughts  like  these  hare  made  to  me 
This  span  an  immortality. 

And  what  though  none  had  heard,  and  none 

Obeyed  the  energic  impulse  wrought ; 
Fame  is  the  breath  of  man  alone, 
There  is  eternity  in  Thought, 
It  were  the  same  though  Truth's  rebound 
None  echo  saye  my  heart's  had  found. 

One  source  mine  inspiration  knew, 
Mind  deathless,  uniyersal,  dear  ; 
Or  wheresoe'er  that  influence  drew 
Material  forms  within  its  sphere. 
And  power,  and  awe,  and  beauty  grew 
From  their  embrace  before  my  view. 

These  were  to  me  as  types — I  sought 
Their  subtle  spirit-— drinking  thence 
Thoughts,  truths,  emotions,  such  as  wrought 
Sublimest  spiritual  evidence ; 
No  sordid,  blind  devotion — mine 
Worshipped  the  tptrit, — ^not  the  shrine. 

Thus  through  the  vast  and  the  minute 
Nature  with  mind  my  mind  imbued ; 
The  flower  upspringing  at  my  foot, 
The  giant  of  the  solitude. 
The  dew  whereon  did  twilight  sleep, 
Ocean's  immeasurable  deep. 

The  glow-worm  in  my  path, — ^the  heaven 

Thick  sovm  with  stars,  as  my  own  breast 
With  fantasies, — ^the  cloud-storm  driven. 
Or  borne  on  gentlest  gales  of  rest. 
Became  as  wells  of  truth  to  me, 
Deep  truth,  and  deeper  mystery. 

But  man — ^the  immortal  reptile — ^man, 
My  brother, — ^how  on  him  my  gaze 
Was  rooted ! — ^Of  mind's  noblest  plan, 
That  wreck  sublime, — ^that  unpierced  maze 
Of  tangled  thoughts,  and  clashing  creeds, — 
That  Eden  overgrown  veith  weeds  ; 

Centre  of  dissonant  sympathies, 

Love,  hate,  scorn,  admiration  blent ; 
Now,  servile  slave  of  vain  caprice, 
Now,  scarce  less  than  omnipotent. 
Now  bathed  in  heaven  his  glorious  brow. 
Wallowing  in  earth's  pollution  now. 

From  what  mine  eyes  beheld,  I  turned 

To  the  unbeheld,  my  soul  before  ; 
And  my  heart's  inspiration  burned. 
As  central  flame,  to  teach  him  lore. 
Which,  like  the  Titan's  pilfer'd  fire. 
Should  wake  ineffiible  desire  ; 

The  glow  and  energy  of  soul 

Enkindle  vride  ;  give  truth  to  reign, — 
Selfs  dreary  dissonance  control, 
Weave  sympathy's  electric  chain, 
Till  man  vnth  man  in  concert  move. 
And  earth  become  the  &ne  of  love. 

And  what  my  lore— oh  while  I  saw 

Whence  aU  the  ills  of  mortals  sprang, 
Dissembled  truths — ^perverted  law, — 
The  bigot's  venom — tyrant's  fang  ; — 
And,  champion  in  the  world's  deep  wrong. 
Poured  my  indignant  soul  in  song ; 

While  truths  prophetic  did  inspire 

High  hope,  and  impulse  new  defined. 
How  should  the  pulses  of  my  lyre 
Thrill ;  but  to  tones  that  stir  mankind 
To  hate,  and  scorn  no  less  than  hate, 
Their  force  and  fraad;~-to  emancipate 


The  mind,  which  lives  in  all,— through  all, — 

From  hoary  superstition's  yoke. 
That  Dagon,  yet  untaught  to  fidl ; 
(No  single  arm  may  deal  its  stroke  ;) 
But  with  m^ed  heaft,  and  dauntless  brow, 
I've  taught  to  make  the  idol  bow. 

Bouse  ye — my  fellov^s  of  mankind — 

Crouch  not  before  a  mortal  throne  ; — 
Bend  to  no  chains,  save  those  of  mind, — 
No  empire,  save  its  empire,  own ; 
Freedom  its  banner — love  its  might, — 
Wisdom  its  law, — ^its  sceptre  light. 

'Tis  not  for  me  that  hour  to  view, 

That  hour,  remote  perchance,  yet  sure. 
Which  disenthrals  the  world  ; — ^but  you. 
Look  forward, — pant, — aspire^— endure, — 
And  struggle  on,  howe'er  withstood, 
Through  hells  of  fire,  and  seas  of  blood. 

'Tis  not  for  me — ^that  hour — the  thrall 

Is  on  you  yet, — ^that  thrall  of  hell ; — 
But  bid  it  cease,  and  cease  it  shall ; 
Scatter  the  mists  inscrutable 
By  priestly  knaves  and  despots  throvm 
Round  Truth's  and  Bight's  eternal  throne. 

What !  can  ye  stoop  the  suppliant  knee  ; 

Yield  homage  to  a  fellow  clod ! 
Arise — ^resolve — ^unite — ^be  ftee — 
And  worship  mind — ^the  only  god  : 
Be  all  religion  thus  defined. 
For  mind  is  God, — and  God  is  mind. 

Fling  wide  the  casement : — ^blessed  air 

Thai  bear'st  the.  Godhead's  gift  above. 
Now,  while  the  spirit  lingers  there. 
Which  may  thy  firagrance  feel  and  love 
Come  to  my  brow, — and  cool  my  lips, 
And  soothe  these  eyes  in  their  eclipse. 

And  thou  bright  orb— to  me  that  wast 

The  image  of  the  eternal  light, — 
Give  of  thy  glorious  flood  the  last — 
Last  draught  to  cheer  this  sinking  sight ; 
A  moment  more,  and  I  shall  be 
Radiant  as  thou,  and  fleet,  and  free. 

Borne  on  thy  beams^ — a  kindred  beam ; 

Wafted  on  air, — a  subtile  plume  ; 
Pure  as  my  fiuicy's  youngest  dream. 
While  these  shall  dwindle  in  the  tomb,— 
My  spirit  shall  its  life  immerse 
Within  the  spiritual  universe. 

Faint  throbs  my  pulse — and  fainter  still ; 

Dim,  and  more  dim  the  mortal  ray  ; 
Unshrinking  mind — ^unconquered  wOl, 
Leave  the  chiU  phantom  all  his  prey, 
This  flesb— these  bones — of  all  bereft 
Save  of  the  worship  yn  have  left. 

See — see — thou  dost — ^thy  fearless  course : 

Lo  the  eternal  presence  nigh, 
Hence — ^in  thine  elemental  force, 
Care— chance— change— destiny  defy  ; 
Death— take  thy  due — I  scorn  thy  might, 
Burst  from  thy  clod — ^thou  prisoned  light.       H.  D. 

Much  less  vigorous  than  this  noble  burst  are  the 
subjoined  lines;  but  they  are  in  the  same  key- 
note, and  may  aptly  conclude  the  preparation  for 
our  varied  banquet. 

TO  THE  SPIBIT  OF  POETBY. 

Spirit  of  Song !  celestial  influence  1 
That  pourest  thy  bright  visions  o'er  the  mind 
Of  the  rapt  poet,  like  the  gorgeous  clouds 
Of  summer's  fkiry  sky — ^bright  visitant ! 
That  choosest  thy  abode  vdthin  the  breast 
Of  Heaven's  most  favoured  ones,  and  makest  it 
Au  oracle,  t9  which  the  nations  throng 
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And  fondly  worship,  as  the  heavenly  strains 

Swell  from  their  Delphian  shrine — ^thy  magic  power 

Doth  make  man  all  immortal, — shuffles  off 

The  weary  harden  of  o*er-cumhering  clay, 

And  lendeth  him  a  spirit  that  can  soar 

On  the  strong  pinions  of  unfettered  thought  I 

Thou  art  fair  Nature's  lover !  and  thy  soul 

Is  aye  familiar  with  her  changeful  moods 

And  ever- varying  features, — ^and  in  all, 

"With  an  ecstatic  fondness,  thou  hehold'st 

Beauties,  congenial  to  thy  pliant  thought. 

And  wild  chamelion  fancy.    In  thy  son. 

The  Bard,  thou  dost  instU  this  yearning  love 

Of  Nature's  charms,  till,  with  a  suitor's  haste, 

He  registers  within  his  heart  each  look, 

Each  accent,  till  his  mind  can  paint. 

At  will,  a  fair  resemblance — ^like  the  lake 

That  mirrors  rocks,  and  woods,  and  changing  skies. 

Thus  doats  the  poet,  till  he  longs  to  be 

A  part  of  that  he  worships — would  become 

An  immaterial  feeling,  that  could  taste 

All  Nature's  wild  delights — a  thing  made  up 

Of  incorporeal  rapture  and  light  air. 

Then  would  his  wayward  fancy  love  to  flit 

Within  the  silver  moonbeams,  as  they  dance 

From  heaven  to  earth,  and  tremulously  shine 

On  the  unfooted  mountains,  or  along 

The  blue  liUce  glance,  when  midnight  fairies  play ; 

Or  mingle  in  the  rosy  virgin  cloud. 

The  earliest  that  rises  to  proclaim 

Hyperion's  coming  ,^— or  to  hurl  itself 

Amid  the  roaring  tempest  as  it  sweeps 

Across  the  boundless  main  ;  or  in  the  flash 

Of  the  wild  thunder  burst  from  the  black  sky, 

And  crush  to  dust  the  everlasting  hills  I 

Spirit  of  Poesy  I  within  the  heart 

Of  man  thine  empire  is,  and  at  thy  throne 

The  proudest  of  the  earth  must  bend  ;  thy  children  are 

The  monarchs  of  futurity — their  wreath 

Lives  longer  than  the  regal  crown— their  lyres 

Are  prouder  monuments  than  marble  piles, — 

And  Shakspeare's,  Milton's,  Byron's  genius  crowns 

With  immortality  a  nation's  name. 


Every  one  must  sympathize  in  the  motive  which 
leads  us  to  give  precedence  to  a  few  specimens  of  the 
posthumous  poems  of  Robert  Nicoll  ;  a  light  too 
early  extinguished,  some  scattered  rays  of  whose 
genius  have  already  brightened  these  pages.    Ro- 
bert Nicoll,  at  the  time  of  his  premature  death, 
left  a  good  many  poems  which  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared.    His  volume,  entitled  Poems  and  Lyrics, 
published  about  two  years  before  his  death,  and 
when  he  was  a  mere  lad,  has  long  been  out  of 
print.     In  the  intervening  period  inquiries  have 
repeatedly  been  made  for  it,  from  London,  Leeds, 
and  Sheffield,  where  his  genius,  and  the  bright 
promise  that  was  around  him,  had  been  appreci- 
ated by  a  few  persons  of  kindred  feelings,— Kiompa- 
ratively  unknown  and  obscure  as  Nicoll  lived  and 
died.     His  humble,  but  truly  worthy  and  respect- 
ably, family,  have,  for  this  reason,  and  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  memory  of  him  in  whom  they  natu- 
rally placed  so  much  pride  and  hope,  resolved  to 
publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Poems  and  Lyrics, 
together  with  the  posthumous  pieces,  which  are  nu- 
merous.    The  greater  part,  or  probably  all  of  these 
new  poems,  were  written  in  England,  in  the  last 
eighteen  months  of  Nicoll's  Ufe,  whQe  consumption 
was  rapidly  undermining  his  strength,  and  while  he 
was  doing  manful  battle  for  the  cause  so  precious  to 
his  heart,— the  cause  of  the  People,  of  his  brother 
poor  men,-^asEditor  of  theZe<?<fe  Tims  newspaper. 


Robert  Nicoll,  though  he  could  not  have  been 
wholly  without  some  modest  consciousness  of  the 
genius  which  is  seen  even  in  his  most  hasty  efi\i- 
sions,  regretted  the  rashness  of  his  first  publica- 
tion,— much  as  it  has  been  admired, — and  resolved 
that  he  would  publish  no  more  verses,  imtil  he  was 
sure  that  he  was  entitled  to  appear  before  the 
world  claiming  the  proud  and  glorious  name  of 
Poet.  Yet  he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  breathed 
forth  than  composed  poetry,  in  every  day  of  his 
brief  career,  until  finally  prostrated  by  that  fatal 
and  insidious  malady,  against  which  the  mere 
strength  of  his  will  long  bore  him  up.  A  good  deal 
of  Nicoll's  original  verse  is  supposed  to  be  either 
lost  or  scattered  about.  Some  of  what  exists  is 
imperfect  or  unfinished,  and  must  now  so  remaiiL 
Yet  the  pure  ore  lies  richly  imbedded  there,  and 
the  dross  will  crumble  away  of  itself,  and  be  disre- 
garded. 

As  specimens  of  the  original  poems  which  are  to 
appear  in  the  projected  Collection,  we  select  the 
following  pieces,  which  are  mainly  reeommended 
to  us  by  their  brevity  or  nationality: — 

THOUGHTS  OF  HEAVKN. 
BY  ROBERT  NICOLL. 

High  thoughts ! 

They  come  and  go, 

Like  the  soft  breathings  of  a  list'ning  maiden, 
While  round  me  flow 
The  winds,  fh>m  woods  and  fields  with  gUdness 
laden : 
When  the  corn's  rustle  on  the  ear  doth  come — 
When  the  eve's  beetle  sounds  its  drowsy  hum^ 
When  the  stars,  dew-drops  of  the  summer  sky, 
Watch  over  all  with  soft  and  loving  eye — 

While  the  leaves  quiver 
By  the  lone  river, 
And  the  quiet  heart 

From  depths  doth  call 
And  gamers  all — 
Earth  grows  a  shadow 
Forgotten  whole, 
And  Heaven  lives 

In  the  blessed  soul  I 


High  thoughts ! 

They  are  with  me 

When  deep  within  the  bosom  of  the  forest, 
Thy  morning  melody 
Abroad  into  the  sky,  thou.  Throstle !  pourest. 
When  the  young  sunbeams  glance  among  the  trees— 
When  on  the  ear  comes  the  soft  song  of  bees — 
When  every  branch  has  its  own  favourite  bird 
And  songs  of  summer,  from  each  thicket  heard  1— 

Where  the  owl  flitteth. 
Where  the  roe  sitteth. 
And  holiness 

>Seem8  sleeping  there ;; 
While  nature's  prayer 
Goes  up  to  heaven 

In  purity. 
Till  all  is  glory 
And  joy  to  me ! 

High  thoughts ! 

They  are  my  own 

When  I  am  resting  on  a  mountain's  bosom, 
And  see  below  me  strown 

The  huts  and  homes  where  humble  vfaines  blossom; 
When  I  can  trace  each  streamlet  through  the  meadow— 
When  I  can  follow  every  fitful  shadow — 
When  I  can  watch  the  winds  among  the  com, 
And  see  the  waves  along  the  forest  borne; 
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Where  blue-bell  and  heather 
Are  blooming  together, 
And  far  doth  come 
The  Sabbath  beU, 
O'er  wood  and  fell ; 
I  hear  the  beating 

Of  Nature's  heart  : 
Heaven  is  before  me — 
God!  Then  art! 
High  thoughts  I 
They  risit  us 

In  moments  when  the  soul  is  dim  and  darkened; 
They  come  to  bless. 
After  the  vanities  to  which  we  hearkened : 
When  weariness  hath  come  upon  the  spirit — 
(Those  hours  of  darkness  which  we  all  inherit) — 
Bursts  there  not  through  a  glint  of  warm  sunshine, 
A  winged  thought,  which  bids  us  not  tepine  I 

In  joy  and  gladness. 
In  mirth  and  sadness, 
Come  signs  and  tokens ; 
Life's  angel  brings. 
Upon  its  wings, 
Those  bright  communings 

The  BoiU  doth  keep — 
Those  thoughts  of  Heaven 
So  pure  and  deep  I 

MY  ORJlNDFATHEIL 
BY  ROB^T  NICOLL. 

Hale  be  thy  honest  trusty  heart. 

And  hale  thy  held  and  snawy  pow. 
The  hand  of  eld  ne'er  farrowed  o'er 

A  baulder  or  a  manlier  brow. 
The  la4die  wha  was  ance  thy  pet, 

Has  been  in  places  far  awa'. 
But  be  thy  marrow  hasna  met 

Amang  the  great  nor  yet  the  sma'. 

Ance  proud  aneuch  was  I  to  sit 

Beside  thee  in  the  muirland  kirk, 
A  ruling  elder — ane  o'  weight, 

Nae  wonder  though  your  oe  did  smirk : 
And  braw  aneuch  was  I  to  find 

My  head  the  preacher's  hand  upon, 
While  by  the  kirkyard  stile  he  cracked 

Of  haly  things  wi'  Elder  John  ! 

And  syne  as  hame  alang  the  muir 

I  prattling  by  your  side  did  rin, 
Ye  mind  how  ye  rebuked  thae  thochts^- 

And  ca'd  them  vanity  and  sin. 
But  pennies  irae  your  auld  breek  pouch 

Wi'  dauds  o'  counsel  ye  would  gie. 
The  last  war  gude — ^but  aye  the  first 

I  liket  best,  I  winna  lee  ! 

Thy  daily  fireside  worship  dwalls 

Within  this  inmost  soul  of  mine. 
Thy  earnest  prayer — sae  prophet  like— 

For  a'  on  earth  I  wadna'  tyne. 
And  you  and  granny  sang  the  Psalms 

In  haly  rapt  sincerity ; — 
My  granny— -dinna  greet,  auld  man — 

She 's  looking  down  on  you  and  me. 

Can  I  forget  how  lang  and  weel 

The  carritches  ye  made  me  read) 
Or  yet  the  apples — ^rosie  anes — 

I  gat  to  gar  me  mend  my  speed  I 
Can  I  forget  affection's  words. 

That  frae  your  lips  like  pearls  rani 
Can  I  forget  the  heart  that  prayed 

To-  see  me  aye  an  honest  mani 

And  mind  ye  how  we  gat  us  beuks. 

And  read  wi'  mickle  care  and  skill. 
Until  ye  thocht  this  head  wad  wag 

The  poopit's  haly  place  intil  1 
For  mony  an  idle  whim  of  mine 

Wad  my  auld  father  Journeys  gang ; 
His  auld  heart  danced  when  I  did  right, 

And  sair  it  grieved  when  I  did  wrang. 


But  mair  than  a' — ^frae  beuks  sae  auld—- > 

Frae  mony  treasured  earnest  page. 
Thou  traced  for  me  the  march  of  Truth, 

The  path  of  Right  from  age  to  age : 
A  peasant  auld  and  puir  and  deaf 

Bequeathed  this  legacy  to  me, 
I  was  his  bairn—- he  filled  my  soul 

With  love  for  Liberty ! 

Be  blessings  on  thy  reverend  head, 

I  dinna  need  for  thee  to  pray ; 
The  path  is  narrow,  but  nae  een 

E'er  saw  thee  from  it  stray. 
God  bears  his  ancient  servants  up 

He's  borne  thee  since  thy  life  began — 
I'm  noble  by  descent — thy  grave 

Will  hold  an  honest  maa. 

THB  NAMELESS  RIVULET. 
BY  BOBEBT  NICOLL. 

We  met  within  a  Highland  glen — 

Where,  wandering  to  and  fro 
Amid  the  rushes  and  the  broom, 

A  pilgrim  thou  didst  go, 
Tripping  betwixt  thy  gowany  banks 

I  heard  thy  tinkling  feet, 
While  with  thy  solitiury  voice 

The  primrose  thou  didst  greet ! 

Then,  nameless  stream,  I  imaged  thee 

A  pure  and  happy  child. 
Whose  soul  is  filled  with  guileless  love. 

Its  brain  with  fancies  wild ; 
Which  wanders  'mid  the  haunts  of  men. 

Through  suffering,  care,  and  fear. 
Pouring  its  waking  tiioughts  and  dreams. 

In  nature's  fiiithAil  ear  1 

Like  brothers,  streamlet,  forth  we  fared. 

Upon  a  July  mom. 
And  left  behind  us  rocky  steep. 

And  mountain  wastes  forlorn. 
Where'er  thy  murmuring  footstep  strayed, 

Along  with  thee  I  went  ; 
Thy  haunts  were  nature's  fknes,  and  I 

Was  therewith  well  content. 

Adown  by  meadows  green  we  roved. 

Where  children  sweet  were  playing, 
We  glided  through  the  glens  of  green, 

\^^ere  lambkins  f^bir  were  straying. 
We  lingered  where  thy  lofty  banks 

Were  clad  with  bush  and  tree. 
And  where  the  linnet's  sweetest  song 

Was  sung  to  welcome  thee. 

Then  came  the  forest  dark  and  deep ; 

As  through  its  shade  we  went 
The  leaves  and  boughs,  with  foliage  bowed. 

Were  with  thy  waters  blent. 
And  through  the  leafy  veil  the  sun 

Fell  lone,  and  fitAilly, 
To  kiss  thy  waves,  that  from  the  hill 

Came  flowing  on  with  me. 

And  when  we  left  the  wildwood  shade. 

From  fields  of  ripened  grain 
The  reapers  song  came  sweetly  down. 

And  thine  replied  again. 
Away  we  went  by  hut  and  hall. 

Away  by  cottage  lone. 
Now  lingering  by  a  patch  of  wood. 

Now  moving  heedless  on  1 


Where  praying  monks  had  been  we 

And  all  was  silent  there. 
Save  when  thy  voice  the  echoes  waked, 

Which  heard  the  hermit's  prayer. 
We  passed  by  thickets  green  and  old. 

By  craggy  rocks  so  steep. 
And  o'er  leaf-shadowed  waterfalls, 

We  cheerily  did  leap  ! 
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And  then  a  spot  upon  na  burst. 

Where  hills  on  either  side 
Kose  up,  all  clad  in  coppioe-wood, 

Which  rock  and  steep  did  hide. 
The  ivy  clasped  each  stone  and  bush, 

Thou  flow'dst  along  between  ; 
While  rock  and  river,  bird  and  flower, 

Filled  up  the  glorious  scene. 

By  happy  homes  of  toiling  men. 

We  this  sweet  day  have  passed. 
And  have  eigoyed  each  sight  and  sound, 

As  though  it  were  our  last : 
And  now  we  loiter  lazily, 

Beneath  the  setting  sun  ; 
My  journey  ends  when  starlight  comes, 

Thine  is  not  well  begun  ! 

Now,  Highland  streamlet,  ere  we  part. 

Which  didst  thou  love  the  best. 
Of  all  we've  seen  since,  silently. 

We  left  thy  Highland  nest  1 
Lovest  thou  best  the  meadow  green. 

Or  Highland  valley  gray  ? 
Or  lovest  thou  best  by  hazel  braes. 

At  eventide  to  stray  t 

Or  dost  thou  love  where  forest  trees. 

Thy  little  waves  are  laving  ¥ 
Or  wealthy  fields,  where  golden  grain, 

Ripe,  to  the  sun,  is  waving ! 
The  rustle  of  thy  fleety  foot. 

Upon  my  ear  doth  fall — 
Thou  stream,  like  this  ftill  heart  of  mine. 

Dost  dearly  love  them  all ! 

WitUout  a  name,  and  all  unknown. 

Fair  streamlet,  though  thou  art, 
Be  still  unchristened  !  but  I'll  keep 

Thy  murmurs  in  my  heart. 
My  story  of  thy  pilgrimage 

Will  to  the  careless  tell. 
How  much  of  love  and  beauty  in 

Unnoted  things  do  dwell. 

OUR  AULD  UEARTHSTANE. 
BY  BOBSaT  NICOLL. 

Whare  ance  the  cosie  fire  was  bien, 

The  winter  rain-drap  owrie  fa's ; 
My  father's  flure  wi'  grass  is  green, 

And  roofless  are  the  crumblin'  wa's. 
Auld  thochts,  auld  times,  upo'  my  heart 

Are  backward  rowin'  ane  by  ane : 
Well  bow  our  houghs  and  hae  a  crack 

About  them  on  our  auld  heartiistane ! 

Our  laigh  cot-house  I  mind  fti'  weel : 

On  ae  side  mither  spinning  sat. 
Droning  auld  sonnets  to  her  wheel ; 

And  purring  by  her  side  the  cat. 
Anent  was  sair-toiled  father's  chair, 

Wha  tauld  us  stories,  sad  and  lane, 
0'  puir  folk's  waes,  until  we  vrished 

Them  a'  beside  our  cosh  hearthstane  I 

And  whan  the  supper-time  was  o'er, 

The  Beuk  was  tane  as  it  should  be. 
And  heaven  had  its  trysted  hour 

Aneath  that  sooty  auld  rooftree : 
Syne  ilka  wean  was  sung  to  sleep 

Wi'  sangs  o'  deeds  and  ages  gane  ; 
And  rest  was  there  until  the  sun 

Cam  blinkin'  on  our  auld  hearthstane. 

Auld  stane,  had  ye  a  heart  to  feel. 

Ye  wad  been  blythe  as  ony  kitten, 
To  hear  o'  ilka  sang  and  reel. 

And  prank  made  up  while  round  ye  sittin'. 
How  days  o'  feastin'  cam,  wi'  speed, 

Whan  dubs  were  hard  as  ony  bane. 
How  Pace  and  Yule  and  Halloween 

War  keepit  round  our  (^uld  hearthstane. 


Whan  winter  nichts  grew  white  and  lang, 

The  lads  and  lasses  cam  wi'  spinning, 
And  mony  a  joke  and  mony  a  sang 

Graed  round  while  wheels  were  busy  riiming. 
And  syne  whan  ten  cam  round  about, 

Ilk  lassie's  joe  her  wheel  has  ta'en. 
And  courting  o'er  the  rigs  they  gang. 

And  leave  ns  and  our  auld  hearthstane ! 

And  mickle  mair  I  could  nnfauld. 

How  yearly  we  gat  rantin'  kirns ; 
And  how  the  minister  himsel' 

Cam  duly  carritchin'  the  bairns : 
Vow,  sic  a  face  !  I  tremble  yet ! 

Grosh  guide's  I  it  was  an  awAi'  ane ; 
It  gart  our  hearts  come  to  our  months, 

While  cowrin'  round  our  auld  hearthstane ! 

Weel,  weel,  the  wheels  are  broken  now. 

The  lads  and  lasses  auld  or  dead. 
The  green  grass  o'er  their  graves  doth  grow, 

Or  gray  hairs  theek  their  aged  head. 
My  parents  baith  are  far  awa*. 

My  brithers  fechtin',  toilin'  men. 
It  warms  my  heart  unto  them  a'. 

The  sight  o'  this  our  auld  hearthstane ! 

When  I  forget  this  wee  auld  house. 

When  I  forget  what  here  was  tau^t, 
My  head  vrill  be  o'  little  use. 

My  heart  be  rotten,  worse  than  naught 
Sin'  birds  could  sing  upo'  thae  wa's, 

I've  been  in  chaumers  mony  ane ; 
But  ne'er  saw  I  a  hearth  like  this. 

No,  naething  like  our  auld  hearthstane. 

Hearthstane !  though  wae,  I  needna  greet, 

What  gude  on  euth  wad  whinging  do! 
The  earth  has  fouth  o'  trusty  hearts. 

Let  him  wha  doubts  it  speir  at  you. 
Ae  wish  hae  I — ^that  brither  man. 

The  warld  o'er,  were,  bluid  and  bone. 
Sic  truthfh',  honest,  trusty  chields, 

As  ance  sat  round  our  auld  hearthstane. 

WE  ARE  LOWLY. 
BY  ROBERT  NIOOLL. 

We  are  lowly — very  lowly. 

Misfortune  is  our  crime. 
We  have  been  trodden  under  foot 

From  all  recorded  time. 
A  yoke  upon  our  necks  is  laid, 

A  burden  to  endure  ; 
To  suffSdr  is  our  legacy. 

The  portion  of  the  poor ! 

We  are  lowly — very  lowly — 

And  scorned  from  day  to  day. 
Yet  we  have  something  of  our  own 

Power  cannot  take  away. 
By  tyrants  we  are  toiled  to  death*- 

By  cold  and  hunger  killed  ; 
But  peace  is  in  our  hearts,  it  speaks 

Of  duties  all  fulfilled! 

We  are  lowly—very  lowly — 

Nor  house  nor  land  hare  we. 
But  there's  a  heritage  for  us 

While  we  have  eyes  to  see. 
They  cannot  hide  the  lovely  stars. 

Words  in  creation's  book — 
Although  they  hold  their  fields  and  hmes. 

Corrupted  by  our  look  ! 

We  are  lowly — ^very  lowly — 

And  yet  the  Surest  flowers. 
That  by  the  wayside  raise  their  eyes — 

Thank  God  they  still  are  ours ! 
Ours  is  the  streamlet's  mellow  voice. 

And  ours  the  common  dew — 
We  still  dare  gaze  on  hill  and  plaiD| 

And  field  ^d  meadow  too  I 
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We  are  lowly — ^very  lowly — 

Bnt  when  the  cheerftil  Spring 
CJomes  forth  with  flowers  upon  her  feet 

To  hear  the  throstle  sing^ 
Although  we  dare  not  seek  the  shade 

Where  haunt  the  forest  deer — 
The  waying  leayes  we  still  can  see. 

The  hymning  birdt  can  hear  1 

We  are  lowly — very  lowly — 

Our  hedgerow  paths  are  gone, 
Where  woodbines  laid  their  fairy  hands 

The  hawthorn's  breast  upon. 
Yet  slender  mercies  still  are  left 

And  heaven  doth  endure. 
And  hears  the  prayers  that  upward  rise 

From  the  afflicted  poor ! 

we'll  a*  go  pu*  the  heather, 
by  robert  niooll. 

We'll  a'  go  pu'  the  heather —  . 

Our  byres  are  a'  to  theek  : 
Unless  the  peat-stack  get  a  hap. 

Well  a'  be  smoored  wi'  reek. 
Wi'  ranting  sang,  awa  well  gang, 

*^  While  summer  skies  are  blue ;" 
To  fend  against  the  Winter  cauld 

The  heather  we  will  pu'. 

I  like  to  pu'  the  heather. 

We're  aye  sae  mirthfu'  where 
The  sunshine  creeps  atour  the  crags, 

Like  ravelled  golden  hair. 
Where  on  the  hill  tap  we  can  stand, 

Wi'  joyfti'  heart  I  trow. 
And  mark  ilk  grassy  bank  and  holm. 

As  we  the  heather  pu'. 

I  like  to  pu'  the  heather — ' 

Where  harmless  lambkins  run, 
Or  lay  them  down  beside  the  bum, 

like  gowans  in  the  sun  ; 
Where  ilka  foot  can  tread  upon 

The  heath-flower  wat  vri'  dew, 
When  comes  the  stames  ower  the  hill, 

While  we  the  heather  pu'. 

I  like  to  pu'  the  heather. 

For  ane  can  gang  awa. 
But  no  before  a  glint  o'  love 

On  some  anes  e'e  doth  fa'. 
Sweet  words  we  dare  to  whisper  there, 

^  My  hinny  and  my  doo," 
Till  maistly  we  wi'  joy  could  greet 

As  we  the  heather  pu'. 

We'll  a'  go  pu'  the  heathei^ 

For  at  yon  mountain  fit 
There  stands  a  broom  bush  by  a  bum, 

Whare  twa  young  folk  can  sit. 
Hell  meet  me  there  at  morning's  rise. 

My  beautifhl  and  tme. 
My  father's  said  the  word — the  mom 

The  heather  we  vrill  pu'. 

TAB  BRAMBLE. 
BT  ROBERT  NICOLL. 

Be  the  bramble  in  the  berry. 

Or  be  it  in  the  flower; 
Or  be  it  bare  of  leaf  and  bud 

Waved  by  the  winter  shower ; 
That  creeping  bush  that  lowly  is. 

As  lowly  well  can  be. 
It  hath  a  charm — a  history — 

A  tale  that  pleases  me ! 

When  black  grew  bramble  benrieS| 

Some  twenty  years  ago. 
The  dawning  often  saw  us  set 

Where  mountain  waters  flow  i 


And  when  the  gruesome  gloaming  eame 

To  keek  into  our  creel, 
It  found  a  fouth  o'  spotted  trout 

Whilk  we  had  tackled  weel ! 
The  bramble-berries  were  our  food. 

And  water  vras  our  wine. 
The  linnet  to  the  self-same  bush 

Came  after  us  to  dine. 
'  As  down  the  glen  at  e'en  we  gaed. 

The  lambies  round  us  bleated. 
And  we,  yrV  blythsome  hearts,  their  word 

To  ilka  rock  repeated ! 
And  when  awa'  we  used  to  gang 

By  fleldpaths  green  and  lane. 
The  bramble  flowered  beside  our  feet, 

And  mantlad  tree  and  stane ; 
And  wi'  the  hedgerow,  oak,  and  thorn. 

Its  branches  twisted  were. 
That  scarcely  through  the  wall  of  leaves 

Could  breathe  the  caller  air  1 
Then  be  the  bramble-berry  black. 

Or  be  it  in  the  flower, 
I  love  its  humble  lowliness 

For  sake  o'  days  mn  ower ; 
And  grow  it  in  the  woods  sae  green. 

Or  grow  it  on  the  brae, 
I  like  to  meet  the  bramble  bush 

Where'er  my  footsteps  gae  I 

From  these  specimens  our  readers  may  fonn 
some  ides  of  the  forthcoming  volume.  It  is  to 
be  published  by  Mr.  Tait  for  the  benefit  of  Nicoll's 
mother,  and  his  younger  brothers  and  sister — ^if  any 
benefit  shall  result  to  them  beyond  the  proud  satis- 
fiEtction  of  having  shown  all  the  honour  in  their 
power  to  his  memory.  The  work  must  possess 
every  claim  which  the  author's  undoubted  genius, 
his  pure  and  unblemished  life,  his  ardent,  if  brief, 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  People,  and  Uie  affect- 
ing circumstances  under  which  the  Remains  of  the 
early  lost  poet  appear,  can  give  it.  It  is  the  work 
of  one  of  the  truest,  and  one,  moreover,  among  the 
highest,  of  the  national  poets  of  Scotland, — of  that 
race  of  peasant-sprung  bards  which  rose  with 
Bums,  and  too  probably  ended  with  Robert 
Nicoll.  In  the  long  interval,  no  brighter  spirit 
than  his  has  risen  amidst  that  honoured  band, — 
though  he  died  ere  he  had  well  begun  to  live. 
NicoU  was  just  bom,  when  that  great  agricul- 
tural transition  was  rapidly  progressing,  if  not  al- 
most fijiished,  which  has  not  more  completely 
changed  the  face  of  Scotland  than  the  man- 
ners of  its  rural  population.  He  was,  while  a 
young  boy,  a  little  herd,  a  witness  of  it,  and  a 
sharer  in  its  attendant  hardships;  and  the  last 
traces  of  the  rural  life  of  the  Scotland  of  Bums 
and  of  the  early  days  of  Scott^  of  the  primitive  and 
very  poor,  yet  of  the  pure,  the  happy,  the  merry, 
the  rdigious  Old  Times,  are  embalmed  in  the  pages 
in  which  he  sings  ^of  the  loves,  and  joys,  and 
rural  pleasures  of  his  humbler  countrymen ;"  and 
the  rural  scenes  of  his  country.  Since  the  Immor- 
tal, who  first  used  these  words  to  describe  his  own 
glorious  mission,  no  one,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
has  shown  more  decided  signs  of  a  call  to  the  same 
high  vocation, — ^more  noarked  tokens  of  the  same 
genial  inspiration,  than  Robbrt  Niooll. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  dassify  our  poetic 
gleanings,  as  we  have  formerly  done,  we  shall,  this 
season,  present  them  in  Groups,  or,  if  our  reader* 
will  allow  the  plmise^  as  Tableaux  VivanSf 
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GROUP  I. 
POEMS  RELATING  TO  LOVE  AND  LADIES. 

MY  last's  PIcrURB. 

Since  Solomon,  the  singer  wise, 
First  limned  his  loTe  in  glowing  dyes, 

Each  bard  will  paint  like  him ; 
Though  oft-times  dashed  the  purposed  brash 
By  pride,  and  fear  uncalled  to  rush,^ 
More  hopeful  instincts  brim 

To-day."  A  spirit  whispers  &ir — 
Pursue  the  hint ;  thou  hast  her  there. 

Her  eye  is  like  the  bright  blue  flower, 
FuU-petalled  in  the  sunny  hour, 

But  in  the  cloudy,  shy ; 
Saye  that  I  neyer  yet  hare  seen 
Clouds  mantling  o'er  that  brow  serene 

Infect  the  gracious  eye. 

Is  this  the  likeness  of  the  fair, 

\         Spirit  of  my  wish,  declare  ? 

Her  locks  are  like  the  leafy  twine 
Of  the  careless  curling  Tine, 
And  sunny  as  the  May ; 
And  ever  as  in  sport  they  more, 
Around  the  temple  of  my  lore 
They  shed  a  golden  day. 

Is  this  the  likeness  of  the  fkir, 
Spirit  of  my  wish,  declare  I 

Her  cheeks  are  peaches  on  the  tree^ 
A  kindly-chastened  revelry 

Of  mellow-mantling  blood ; 
Her  lips  are  gently  round  and  red. 
Like  roses  half  in  blossom  spread. 
Half  lingering  in  the  bud. 

Is  this  the  likeness  of  the  fair. 
Spirit  of  my  wish,  deolaxe  I 

Her  teeth,  as  pebbles  on  the  shore. 
When  summer's  sun  can  bleach  no  more, 

So  white  and  fresh  are  they ; 
Her  chin — ^to  poise  a  lingering  kiss 
So  rare  a  pedestal  as  this 

Was  never  made  from  clay. 

Is  this  the  likeness  of  the  fiur, 

Spirit  of  my  wish,  declare ! 

Her  neck  is  smooth  as  the  beech  tree ; 
Her  breast — so  daisy «beds  you  see 

Upon  the  grassy  common ; 
Her  'portment,  wisely  toned  between 
A  shepherd  maiden  and  a  queen. 

So  is  the  picture — ^if  'tis  fkir, 
Part  of  my  love  is  imaged  tiiere. 

J.  S.  B« 

SBHENAIDE — ^A  COQUETTE. 

• 

Fancy  !  bring- me  all  thy  store 
To  paint  the  mistress  I  adore  : 
Bring  me  balms  of  Araby, 
With  her  odorous  breath  to  vie  ; 
Bring  the  moonlight-gleam  which  lies 
On  placid  lakes,  to  match  her  eyes ; 
Coral,  moisten'd  with  the  spray 
Of  glittering  oceans  fkr  away, 
To  equal  the  enchantment  shed 
O'er  her  dewy  lips  of  red ! 

In  the  forests'  upland  lawn, 
Silent  treads  the  stately  fkwn. 
The  mist  is  rising  from.the  hill ; 
All  the  mighty  wood  lies  still. 
Breathless,  dark,— -save  where  the  light 
Of  the  slant  sun  shines  clear  and  bright 
On  that  gentle  creature  ;  showing 
A  form  with  grace  and  beauty  glowing. 
Bring  that  step  to  match  the  slow. 
Proud  motion  of  her  limbs  of  snow. 

Bring  firom  sea,  from  air,  and  earth, 
All  of  most  surpassing  worth : 


Go  where  every  flow'r  is  fkirest ; 
Go  where  every  charm  is  rarest ; 
Bring  them  all,  and  quick  they'll  fade 
Compared  with  matchless  Ermenaide  I 

One  other  task  remains  for  thee, — 
Fancy,  then  thy  wing  is  f^ee. 
What  is't  the  vagrant  winds  are  whirling 
In  many  a  strange  contortion  curling, 
Hither,  thither,  light  it  flies. 
Wandering  'neath  these  summer  skies  ? 

A  feather  firom  a  light  bird's  wing  ! 
A  bright,  unsteady,  useless  thing  ! 
Bring  that  feather,  'twill  be  laid 
Near  thy  bosom,  Ermenaide  I 
Emblem,  fiuthftil  and  sincere. 
Of  thy  flckle  heart's  career  ; 
Pursued  till  folly's  hour  is  past, 
And  valueless  when  won  at  last ! 

THE  B&IDE. 

Her  mother  has  kissed  her  brow, 

And  has  left  her  for  the  night ; 
With  a  promise  to  call  her  early, 

As  soon  as  the  mom  is  light. 
That  she  may  braid  her  raven  hair, 

And  meet,  in  'her  beauty's  pride. 
The  noble  and  stately  lord 

Who  to-morrow  will  make  her  his  bride, 
Her  mother's  step  has  passed. 

And  a  shadow  of  grief  and  woe 
Has  come  o'er  the  maiden's  fikce. 

So  bright  but  a  moment  ago. 
But  away  all  thought  of  sorrow;— 

And  she  cast  her  tearflil  eye 
On  the  Jewels  and  the  dresses 

That  lay  neglected  by. 
And  she  chased  away  the  thought 

That  her  high  and  queenly  brow 
Might  ache  'neath  the  eastern  pearls. 

That  but  rivalled  its  glistening  mow. 
Was  a  dream'  of  love  of  bygone  days 

To  mar  a  life  like  her's. 
When  her  palace  might  be  her  temple, 

And  the  world  her  worshipper!  9 
Could  she  think  of  past  vows  broken 

When  she  pictured  times  to  be, 
And  herself,  of  each  splendid  scene, 

The  sole  bright  divinity,— 
At  whose  bidding  would  ever  wait 

Pages  in  bower  and  hall ; 
And  whose  sphere  would  be  for  the  future 

The  court  and  the  festival  I 
She  thought  of  gorgeous  robes, 

She  thought  of  jewels  bright, 
Numerous  as  leaves  of  summer. 

Dazzling  as  stars  of  night. 
She  thought  of  the  murmur  soft  and  loir, 

Of  praise  that  her  ear  would  greet ; 
She  thought  of  the  glance  of  homage 

That  her  eye  woiUd  ever  meet. 
She  turned,  and  before  her  stood 

He  to  whom  she  had  vowed  to  be 
The  partner  of  hearth  and  home 

In  grief  or  festivity. 

Her  mother  has  risen  up 

At  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
And  has  prayed  for  her  daughter's  weal 

In  her  daily  orison. 
She  is  gone  to  her  daughter's  room 

With  a  soft  and  stealthy  pace, 
To  gaze  i^gain  in  slumber 

Chi  that  loved  and  beauteous  face. 
But,  alas  I  and  where  is  she, 

On  whose  brow  was  to  be  set. 
Ere  the  coming  day  had  flown, 

A  bright  dazzling  coronet ! 
Where  is  she  I  oh  !  where  is  she ! 

Has  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Stolen  her  for  his  bride 

Because  she  was  so  f^! 
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Or  bas  a  tribe  of  iiuries 

The  mighty  miBchief  wrougbt. 
And  carried  her  away 

To  their  own  oalm  ^  land  of  thoagbtr' 
Or  has  a  band  of  angels  been 

For  their  sister  angel  sent, 
From  this  **  dim  spot "  to  take  her 

To  their  own  pnre  eiementi 

She  is  dwelling  in  a  lovely  glen, 

Where  Tillage  bells  have  rung; 
Where  green  boughs  are  waving, 

Where  matin-birde  have  sung; 
Where  the  blue  sky  looks  deepest 

Through  the  openings  in  the  trees, 
Where  the  ear  is  refreshed 

By  the  murmur  of  the  bees. 
To  which  man  might  retire 

From  the  world's  uncertain  ways, 
**  And  fleet  his  time  carelessly. 

As  they  did  in  the  golden  days." 
And  bloom  is  on  her  cheek. 

And  gladness  in  her  eye; 
And  she  wakes  the  woods  with  song, 

And  her  voice  is  melody. 
And  her  light  step  is  bounding 

As  the  footsteps  of  the  roe; 
And  ftee  as  the  breezes, 

That  round  about  her  blow. 
Instead  of  bannered  halls 

With  their  chivalrous  array, 
Is  the  '^pomp  of  groves"  and  fields, 

And  the  blue  arch  of  day. 
And  the  murmur  of  the  stream 

Is  the  music  which  she  hears; 
And  to  worship  Nature's  God, 

Is  the  lesson  which  it  bears. 
And  her  mother  has  forgiven 

The  errors  of  her  child; 
She  hath  viewed  her  forest  life; 

She  hath  looked  on  her  and  smiled. 
And  her  daughter  has  no  wish 

But  that  present  times  may  be 
Of  the  fhture  in  its  happiness. 

The  type  apd  augury. 


MADRIGAL. 

Lucy^fl  eye  is  heavenly  blue, 
Ellen's  is  like  morning  dew 

That  sparkles  in  the  sun ; 
But  who  with  Mary's  e'er  can  vie ! 
Ah !  none  possess  that  soft  gray  eye 

That  has  my  &ooy  won. 

Lucy's  hair  is  fkr  too  light, 
Ellen's  has  too  ikiuch  of  night. 

So  sombre  is  its  hue ; 
But  Mary's  is  such  glossy  brown, 
Her  ringlets  gracefVilly  fall  down 

Enchanting  to  the  view. 

Lucy  has  a  pretty  smile, 
Ellen  many  a  heart  will  wile 

From  out  its  resting-place ; 
But  Mary  is  so  sweeUy  kind, 
Each  motion  has  so  much  of  mind. 

She'd  witch  yon  with  her  grace ! 

Lucy  is  scarce  above  my  knee, 
Ellen's  stature  frightens  me, 

So  very,  very  tall ; 
My  Mary  is  the  middle  height. 
Her  figure's  graceful,  round,  yet  slight. 

Oh,  Mary  beats  them  all ! 

Ellen  often  takes  the  pet, 
Lucy  is  a  young  coquette, 

And  smiles  on  two  or  three  ; 
But  Mary  's  constant,  firm,  and  true. 
As  soon  the  heavens  be  lost  to  view 

As  Mary  change  f^om  me !  R.  H. 


CAlfZONBT. 
BY  MAJOR  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

It  was  no  dream. 
For  I  beheld  affection's  sunlight  shine 

Around  my  steps, — ^while,  promising  sweet  rest, 

A  spirit  blest 
Drew  near,  and  smiled,  and  spoke :  the  voice  was  thine! 

Fair  was  the  wreath 
That  spirit  proffered, — but,  vile  serf  to  death, 

Yile  foe  to  life,  I  flung  the  flowers  away. 

And  'neath  the  sway 
Of  jealous  passion,  scorched  them  with  my  breath  ! 

Their  memory — ^shrined 
Within  my  heart — speaks  loud :  I  hear  it  say, 

**  The  love,  by  doubt  once  chilled,  can  ne'er  return ; 

"  Vainly  shall  yearn 
"  The  heart  for  what  the  hand  so  madly  flung  away." 

THE  IRISH  patriot's  TOAST. 

The  Green  Isle's  beauteous  daughters — 

The  virtuous  and  fair  I 
From  out  their  warm  .and  ardent  hearts, 

God,  keep  corroding  care  I 
May  their  cheeks  ne'er  lose  the  rose's  tint — 

Their  eyes,  the  witching  light 
Which  cheer'd  us  through  the  dreary  hours 

Of  cursed  oppression's  night. 

Oh,  daughters  of  my  fatherland. 

The  hour  is  drawing  nigh 
When  no  longer  on  your  bosoms 

A  «2ar«. shall  pillow'd  lie  : — 
Nor  from  you  drink  the  draught  of  life — 

Ay,  it  will  come  ere  long. 
The  bonds  which  bind  us,  soon  musV  break, 

The  treak  are  growing  strong  ! 

Let 's  toast  the  partners  of  our  bonds. 

The  sharers  of  our  grief, 
Whose  smiles  so  oft  have  lighten'd  us, 

And  given  our  souls  relief 
When  sinking  under  sorrow's  load  : — 

To  them,  fill  to  the  brim  I 
And  Ae,  that  echoes  not  my  toast 

My  malison  on  him. 

Here's  the  Green  Isle's  lovely  daughters. 

Of  Erin's  sons  the  pride  ! 
May  their  paths  be  strewn  with  sunshine — 

Their  days  all  peaceftil  glide — 
Their  bosoms'  rest  be  undisturb'd 

By  aught  of  grief  or  care  ; 
And  long  be  (as  they've  ever  been) 

As  virtuous,  as  fair  !  J.  P. 


TO 


My  dreams  are  of  thee  ! — but  the  days  are  gone 
When  we  could  wander  by  the  dark  blue  sea ; 
And  I  may  gaze  upon  its  waves  alone, 
And  dream  of  happy  days  and  bright  hours  flown, 
While  thought,  incessant,  ever  turns  to  thee. 

And  art  thou  happy  in  thy  lowland  home  ? 

And  hast  thou  all  forgot  thine  own  green  glen, 
The  sandy  beach  where  thou  wert  wont  to  roam, 
The  rugged  sea  crag  and  the  white  sea  foam — 

Forgotten  all  'mid  homes  of  stranger  men ! 

The  loved  companions  of  thine  earlier  day. 

The  friends  who  on  a  Summer's  even  with  thee 
Were  wont,  along  the  sandy  beach,  to  stray. 
Watching  the  wild  waves  in  their  biUowy  play. 

While  the  red  sun  set  in  the  deep  blue  sea. 
And  o'er  the  golden  sand  to  greet  thee  then 

The  foamy  billows  came — yet  'neath  thy  gaze. 
Lest  they  too  boldly  greet  thee,  sank  again. 
As  'neath  thy  blue  eyes'  light  the  eyes  of  men 

Shrink  from,  the  beauty  which  they  meant  to  praise. 

Are  all  forgot  I  or,  whilst  the  wild  wind  raves 

In  gusts  unearthly  through  the  old  church  tower — 
Rustling  the  tall  rank  hemlock  o'er  the  graves — 
Thinkest  thou  ever  of  those  dark-blue  waves 
Whose  munnura  reach'd  of  old  thy  summer  bower? 
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TO  A  FELLOW-TRIVELLEB. 


Whence  art  tbon  1  lady,  with  the  heavenly  eyes  ! 

And  wherefore  journeying  to  join  the  crowd  1 
Where  many  sonnds,  all  inWmonioos,  rise, 

Until  the  smoky  atmosphere  is  loud 
With  savage  execration  ;  and  the  cries 

Of  human'Suffering's  voice  of  many  a  note, 
Are  drowned,  amidst  unfeeling  things  that  float 

Like  ice-flakes  on  the  sea.    Oh  !  what  hast  thou 
To  hope  for  from  the  fantasies  that  make 

Of  man  and  woman  a  coquette  and  rake  ! 
Thy  nature-teeming  eyes  and  cloudless  hrow 

Can  host  be  mirror'd  in  the  quiet  lake. 
Where  deepest  love  might  breathe  his  truest  vow, 

And  yield  thee  all  the  bliss  our  nature's  laws  allow. 

L.D. 


GROUP  II. 
REFLECTIVE  AND  HUMOROUS  POETRY. 

These  we  group  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  or,  as 
truly,  upon  no  principle  at  all. 


THE  THSEB  RBTURRS. 

Egypt— Elba—St,  Helena^ 

A  slender  bark  is  speeding  to  the  shore. 
No  looker-on  to  watch  its  drawing  nigh. 
He's  landed — he  that  slender  vessel  ^re — 
A  soldier,  with  his  sword  upon  his  thigh. 
No  halt— -but  on  ; — ^the  turning  of  the  die 
Gives  death,  or  empire.    Empire !  He  has  won. 
The  eagle  bursts  above  the  cloud.    On  high 
He  rises,  glistening  in  the  mid-day  sun ; 
And  gazing  there,  with  an  unclosing  eye 
His  talon  grasps  the  lightning  of  the  sky. 

He  comes  again,  the  genius  of  dread  power. 
After  brief  respite  to  the  nations.    Hear 
The  din  of  arms.    Behold  the  golden  shower 
Poured  from  the  level  orb  of  fire,  just  ere 
He  sinks,  on  corslet  of  the  cuirassier. 
And  long  drawn  line  of  bay'nets.    Heaven's  blue 
Is  hid — ^the  clouds  put  on  their  thunder  gear. 
Lurid,  portentotis;  'mid  the  wild  halloo 
Of  battle,  cannon  roar,  and  curse,  and  cheer. 
How  soon  to  burst  in  blood  on  Waterloo ! 
Tearing  the  world  with  a  convulsion  new. 

Again  he  comes — in  darkness.    'Tis  the  last. 

Mutely  they  fare  along.    The  wintry  wind 

Dirges  a  piean  over  glory  past. 

We  lift  the  pall  with  reverence.    What  to  find ! 

A  'dizened  coffin — all  that's  left  behind 

Of  empire ;  and  a  few  dry  bones  to  tell 

Of  godlike  intellect  1  Away — ^his  mind. 

His  thoughts,  his  deeds,  are  History's,  to  dwell 

Upon  her  page  for  ever.    Here  consigned — 

What  could  die  of  him — ^to  his  nanaow  cell. 

He  sleeps  in  earth  of  ^  France  he  loved  so  welL" 

CHARITY. 


G. 


irmwrm  ^nyu  9nrm  irtioM,  wmvrm  iX'Tt^a,  irmtrm  'uT»funt, 

1  Cor.  xiU. 

O  God  I  there  is  a  virtue  known 

In  word  more  than  in  deed. 
The  first  thing  in  Christ's  gospel  shown. 

The  last  in  churchman's  creed. 
'TIS  strange ;  but,  as  the  wise-can  tell. 

We  point,  but  reach  not  high  ; 
The  best  have  scarcely  leam'd  to  spell 

The  gospel  when  they  die. 

^  Thb  Chubch  1  THE  CHuxtcH  !"  they  cry  aloud, 

And  sure  the  cry  sounds  well ; 
But  how  shall  Heaven's  pure  cause  be  proud 

Of  weapons  forged  in  hell  t 
So  Frenchmen  freedom  preached  with  swords ; 

You  wfth  the  tongue  of  hate 
Preach  love — your  gospel,  not  the  Lord's ; 

The  difference  how  great  \ 


When  the  Great  Teacher  walked  the  earth, 

They  said  he  had  a  devil; 
Should  he  again  in  power  walk  forth. 

Think  ye  they'd  speak  more  dvil ! 
I  guess  'twould  raise  a  fearful  storm 

In  this  tree  British  nation. 
Should  he,  from  the  Establidied  norm. 

Dissenting,  preach  salvation. 

He  preached  a  new  commandment,  new 
To  many  now  as  then, — 

^  To  Goo  THE  NOBLEST  WORSHIP  DUE 
Is  DEEDS  OF  LOVE  TO  MEN." 

No  curious  pile  of  doctrines  vain. 

This  simple  plan  receive ; 
The  heart  is  rudder  of  the  brain. 

Do  first,  and  then  believe. 

The  lilies  of  the  field  declared 

His  simple  liturgy; 
From  heaven  no  vengeful  lightning  flared 

When  blind  eyes  failed  to  see. 
No  legal  ban,  no  felon's  cell. 

Compelled  his  kindly  creed. 
But  with  the  pictured  parable 

He  taught  the  child  to  read.  J.  5.  B. 

TO  A   CAGED  EAGLE. 

Suggetted  by  a  Visit  to  tke  Zoological  Oarthns, 

Bird  of  the  fkr-commanding  eye 

And  wide-spread  wing,  who  will  not  sigh 

Thee  cooped  and  chained  to  see ! 
To  me  my  life  's  my  liberty, — 

Should  it  be  else  to  thee  1 
Ah,  no  !  thy  now  sunk,  sullen  eye 
Gives  silent,  eloquent  reply, 

**  He  killed  who  cabined  me." 
The  pleasure  of  some  lady  light, 
Or  peeping  microscopic  wight. 
Is  harshest  hell  to  thee. 

Him  I  denounce  who  did  prepare 
Thy  bonds:  what  title  he  may  bear 

I  reck  not;  he  did  sin. 
If  from  his  stock  more  than  thy  share 

Thy  noble  theft  did  win. 
He  had  the  right,  by  force  or  snare. 
Where  thou  wert  found,  to  fell  thee  there; 

But  so  to  bar  thee  in — 
To  rob  the  wingftil  of  his  wing. 
To  chain  thee  here — ^the  mountain  king, 

I  say,  it  was  a  sin  I 

A  monkey  in  a  cage  may  spring, 
A  sparrow  hop,  a  linnet  sing. 

But  can  an  eagle  fly  t 
Or  were  more  space,  with  his  proud  wing 

He  would  disdain  to  try. 
Think'st  thou  that  God  made  such  a  thiog 
For  scientific  torturing. 

Or  food  of  idle  eye ! 
O  barren  bliss  to  look  upon 
The  cabineted  skeleton 

Of  fellen  majesty ! 

Trust  thou  the  instinct  of  thy  heart; 
Thy  wit  sees  but  the  smallest  part. 

When  deepest  it  may  pry. 
Let  knowledge  be  thy  duly  mart, 

Keep  aye  an  open  eye; 
But  still  with  holy  shrinking  start 
From  the  strange  wisdom  of  an  art 

That  teaches  life  to  die. 
For  this  nor  reason  ask  nor  give. 
All  living  things  have  right  to  live. 

All  flying  tl^gs  to  fly.  J.  S.  B. 

TO  THE  ALBATROSS. 
BT  RICHARD  HOWITT. 

Take  not  the  albatross, 

I  love  to  see  him  glide. 
The  regal  bird,  magnificent^ 

Over  the  waters  wide. 
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Amid  the  soattiem  main, 

Where  billowa  rage  and  foam, 
This  wilderness  of  mountain  waves 

Seems  his  perpetual  home. 

Wrong  not  the  albatross  ; 

It  is  a  holy  thing. 
Still  let  him  fan  the  desert  air 

Wllh  his  capacious  wing. 

It  Cometh  firom  the  sun 

With  light  unto  the  soul, 
The  drooping  mariner  to  cheer. 

Where  wildest  billows  roll. 

It  glides  into  the  mind, 

In  the  mind's  thoughtful  hour, 
With  broadest  images  sublime. 

Of  Peace  and  tranquil  Power. 

How,  like  a  spirit  pure. 

Its  station  doth  it  keep  ; 
A  soul  of  calm  amid  the  storm. 

Lone  brooding  o'er  the  deep. 

Oh,  spare  the  albatross  ! 

I  would  not  see  him  slain  : 
Still  let  him  wing,  as  he  has  winged. 

The  inuneasurable  main ! 

As  from  creation's  birth. 

He  thus  has  ever  flown  ; 
As  thus  unto  the  close  of  Ume 

He  would  soar  on  alone  : 

Still  let  him  seem  to  move, 

Between  the  sea  and  sky, 
A  nature  pure,  that  must  endure, 

A  thing  not  bom  to  die. 

We  pablish  the  following  clever  burlesque  verses, 
mainly  to  gratify  the  Cockneys,  and  under  protest. 

LORD  BATEMAM'S  DARTER. 

A  RomaunU 

Lord  Bateman  sat  in  his  banquet  hall, 

Arter  a  worry  good  dinner  sot  he, 

He  drinked  up  his  wine,  and  his  riskers  he  yiped. 

And  turned  lusself  round  to  his  vife  So-phy. 

Lord  Bateman  he  cried,  **  Oh  vere  is  my  darter, — 
My  own  little  four-year-old  gal,"  he  cried, 
"  Come  bring  me  now  my  dear  little  darter, 
Vot  lores  on  my  knee  so  merry  to  ride." 

^  Come  sit  on  my  knee,"  Lord  Bateman  he  said, 
*^  Not  astride  1  but  sit  like  a  lady,  so. 
And  76*11  ride  a  cock-oss,  to  Banbury  Cross, 
And  aray  like  vinking  ava-a-a-ay  veil  go !" 

**  Come  talk  to  me  now  my  sweet  little  darter, 
Colhe  talk  to  me  now,  like  a  werry  good  maid;" 
''Oh,  how  can  I  go  for  to  talk  to  you  Daddy, 
Ven  you  tickle  and  skveedge  me  so,"  she  said. 

''Oh,  you  tickles,  and  skreedges,  and  pulls  me  so. 
And  you  hugs  me,  and  makes  sich  a  riot; — 
I've  a  secret  to  tell  ye,  a  werry  great  secret. 
If  so  be  as  youll  let  me  bide  quiet. 

"Just  now,  as  I  fetched  a  small  bit  of  a  valk 
Vith  Nance  Dawson,  my  nussery  maid, 
Ve  corned  to  an  'ood  vere  the  wilets  grow, — 
I  yonder  they  likes  for  to  grow  in  the  shade  I" 

"  Says  Nance, '  Mind  the  wipers !  the  wipers !'  said  she, 
'The  warmiuts  will  sting  ye  to  death  for  sartain;' 
But  I  lets  go  her  hand,  and  runs  into  the  'ood, 
And  cries  out — *  All  my  eye,  Betty  Martin  !' 

"  Now,  as  Nance  vos  affear'd  to  come  arter  me  there. 

She  stood  outside,  and  didn't  she  holler  I 

'The  warmints  yill  sting  ye  to  death,  they  vill,' 

Says  she,  but  the  vinding  path  I  foller  : 

"  Till  I  comes  to  the  bank  rere  the  wilets  growed^ 

All  under  a  haeh  tree  so  stately  and  strong. 

And  I  seed  a  wery  uncommon  big  wilet, 

Vith  a  stem  as  long — Oh,  hever  s^  long  ! 


^  I  stooped  down  to  pick  it  close  to  the  ground, 
Vith  a  werry  long  stem,  for  fear  I  should  spile  it: 
Yen — *  You  let  I  alone;  I  baint  yot  you  thinks : 
I'm  a  sperrit  incog.'  says  the  wilet. 

"  *  Oh,  I  am  a  fairy  a-hiding,  a  sperrit 

As  loves  all  little  gals  as  is  good: 

I'll  tell  ye  a  secret  ye  must  tell  to  Lord  Bateman, 

Yen  you  leaves  this  here  wiletty  wood. 

"  *  Oh,  the  sparrer  so  bold,  so  vicked  and  bold, — 
The  sparrer  has  laid  a  plan  cunning  and  deep, 
For  to  turn  the  poor  martins  all  out  of  their  nest, 
The  wery  ftist  time  he  can  cotch  'em  asleep.' 

"  This  here  is  the  secret  I  heard  from  the  sperrit. 
The  fikiry  incog,  vith  a  stem  so  long, — 
The  wery  big  wilet  as  growed  in  the  shade. 
All  under  the  hash  tree  so  stately  and  strong." 

Then  up  rose  Lord  Bateman  in  a  werry  big  passion. 
And  backards  and  forards  like  yinken  he  good:  ' 
"I  knows  vot  the  wilet  meant,"  said  Lord  Bateman, 
"  I  knows  vot  she  meant;  if  I  doesn't,  I'm  blow'd ! 

"  My  arms  is  three  martins,  'tis  wery  well  known. 
And  aa  for  the  sparrer,  there's  no  diffioul-ty. 
The  sparrer's  the  crest  of  tiiat  wagabone  /eUer,         * 
Lord  George  Fitz-Besom,  my  old  ene-my. 

"Let  him  come  ven  he  likes,  he  shant  besom  me; 
He  vont  go  for  to  sveep  me  out  of  my  nest; 
If  he  dares  to  come  here  vith  his  gang,  for  sartain, 
I'll  hang  half  on  'em  up,  and  gibl^t  the  rest." 

So  Lord  Bateman  he  votohed,  he  votched  all  night, — 
He  votched  vith  his  men  so  trusty  and  true; 
But  the  fust  night  nothin  at  all  comed  nigh  'em, — 
They  ootched  nothin  at  all,  and  Lord  Bateman  looked 
blue. 

But  the  second  night  they  ootched  a  fine  sparrer. 
Oh,  a  net  full  of  sparrers  they  laid  hold  on  then; 
The  sparrers  vos  great  big  thundering  fellers — 
Lord  George  Fitz-Besom  and  scores  of  his  men. 

Oh,  they  hanged  'em  all  up  in  a  row,  for  sartain, 
As  loyely  a  sight  as  ever  vos  seen: 
Lord  Bateman  he  laughed,  as  he  said  to  his  Lady, 
"  I  thinks  as  these  Besoms  han't  a  syept  wery  clean." 

Eyer  arter  this  werry  extromry  ewent. 

All  the  Batemans  a  wilet  has  took  for  their  crest, 

'Cos  the  good  sperrit,  incog,  in  a  wilet. 

Saved  the  Martins  from  being  svept  out  of  their  nest. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  ROMAN  CAMP  IN  BAVARIA. 

There  is  a  cloud  before  the  sun. 

The  wind  is  hushed  and  still. 
And  silently  the  waters  run 

Beneath  the  sombre  hill ; 
The  sky  is  dark  in  every  place. 

As  is  the  earth  below, — 
Methinks  it  wore  the  self-same  face 

Two  thousand  years  ago. 

No  light  is  on  the  ancient  wall, 

No  light  upon  the  mound, 
The  very  trees  so  thick  and  tall 

Cast  little  shade  around  ; 
So  silent  is  the  place  and  cold, 

So  far  from  human  ken. 
It  hath  a  look  that  makes  me  old, 

And  spectres  time  again. 

I  listen  half  in  thought  to  hear 

The  Roman  trumpet  blow, 
I  searph  for  glint  of  helm  and  spear 

Amidst  the  forest  bough ; 
And  armour  rings  and  voices  swell, — 

I  hear  the  legion's  tramp. 
And  see  the  lonely  sentinel 

Who  guards  the  lonely  camj>. 
Methinks  I  have  no  other  home — 

No  other  hearth  to  find. 
For  nothing  but  the  thought  of  Rome 

Is  stirring  in  my  mind. 
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And  all  that  I  hare  heard  or  dreamed, 

iVnd  all  I  had  forgot, 
Are  rising  up  as  though  they  seemed 

The  household  of  the  spot. 

And  all  the  names  which  Romans  knew 

Seem  just  as  known  to  me, 
As  if  I  were  a  Roman  too, 

A  Roman  bom  and  free. 
And  I  could  rise  at  CsBsar's  name, 

As  if  it  were  a  charm 
To  draw  sharp  lightning  fVom  the  tame, 

And  nerve  the  coward's  arm ! 

And  yet  if  yonder  sky  were  blue. 

And  earth  were  sunny  gay, 
If  Nature  wore  the  summer  hue 

That  decked  her  yesterday ; 
The  mound,  the  trench,  the  ramparted  space 

Would  move  me  nothing  more 
Than  many  a  well-remembered  place 

That  I  haye  marked  before. 

I  could  not  feel  the  breezes  bring 

Rich  odours  from  the  trees, 
I  could  not  hear  the  linnets  sing, 

And  think  on  themes  like  these ; 
The  painted  insects  as  they  pass 

In  swift  and  motley  strife, 
The  very  lizard  in  the  grass 

Would  start  me  back  to  life. 

Then,  is  the  past  so  gloomy  now 

That  it  may  never  bear 
The  open  smile  of  Nature's  brow, 

Or  meet  the  sunny  air  I 
I  know  not  that — ^but  joy  Is  power. 

However  short  it  last. 
And  joy  befits  the  present  hour, 

But  sadness  fits  the  past.  W.  £.  A. 

THE  SKELETON  FOOT.* 

Oh !  fleshless  fragment  of  some  female  form. 
Of  Nature's  workmanship  the  last  and  best, 
Which  once  with  life's  mysterious  fire  was  warm, 
What  impious  hand  disturb'd  thy  place  of  rest, 
And,  in  a  glassy  slipper  thee  attir'd, 
Loath'd  by  the  many,  by  the  few  a(bnired  I 

The  calm  observers  of  the  works  of  God, 
In  thy  anatomy  His  wonders  trace 
With  purer  pleasure  than,  when  silken-shod. 
The  carnal  fool  beheld  thy  mincing  pace. 
And  symmetry  which  raised  a  longing  sigh, 
Though  from  thee  now  he  turns  his  ogling  eye. 

Let  those  whose  folly  dares  to  draw  a  line 

Of  broad  distinction  between  dust  and  dust. 

Thy  plebeian  or  thy  noble  cast  divine  ! 

They  cannot ; — God,  immutable  and  just. 

Alike  to  all  his  Heavenly  image  gave  : 

'Tis  man  that  makes  the  monarch  and  the  slave. 

Perhaps  thou  once  wert  wont  to  sit  in  state. 
Amid  the  circle  of  the  drawing-room  ; 
But  no !  the  bodies  of  the  proud  and  great 
Are  laid  to  rot  in  vault  or  marble  tomb ; 
For,  'ti^  but  fair,  the  bones  of  nobler  forms, 
Be  left  to  fat  the  better  sort  of  worms. 

Perhaps  thou  trod'st  some  humbler  walk  of  life. 
And  wert,  from  truth  and  virtue  led  astray. 
By  one  who  protnised  thee  the  name  of  wife, 
And  praised  thy  symmetry  but  to  betray 
The  soul,  confiding,  innocent,  and  young. 
That  readily  believed  his  flattering  tongue. 

Thy  perfect  mechanism  may  have  served 
Some  Opera-dancer,  fraught  with  every  grace, 
Save  modesty,  bat  with  that  courage  nerved. 
Which  always  sears  a  young  and  blushing  face. 


*  The  above  reflections  were  suggested  to  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  on  seeing  the  skeleton  of  a  foot  (apparently  female)  ex- 
hibited in  a  glass-case  in  the  window  of  a  fashionable  boot- 
maker in  London. 


When  oft  submitted  to  the  searohing  gaie 

Of  thousand  eyes  'midst  thousand  lights'  full  blaze. 

And  Where's  the  soul  that  o'er  thy  frame  once  shed 
The  **  poetry  of  motion !"    Who  can  tell 
Into  what  realm  the  immortal  part  has  fled, 
Or,  if  m  misery  or  joy  it  dwell  I 

D.  Ml. 

SATHANAS  AND  THE  FRTA&  OF  HALTEEUDE. 

Heir  followyth  ane  maist  profitabyll  Bailaate,  scha^ce 
howe  venerabyll  Nyckolase  yurnyt  to  ote  ane  caalde  suppvr, 
and  of  y*  suppyr  hee  gat :  formerlie  in  use  to  be  recytit  al'tvr 
enactmente  of  y^  mjrrakyll  on  occasyoune  of  y*  festptlle  of  r 
blessyt  Sauncte  Audro,  uid  supposit  to  be  maid  be  Maimer 
Noeboddie,  commonlie  callyt  y*  pypyr  qubo  playit  before 
Mosys. 

'<  Rede  warili — ^rede  aftener  than  tahJ^ 

There  is  monie  ane  Fryar  in  Calydon, 

All  Fryars  of  halie  mnde  ; 
But  it  is  mie  desyre  to  speke  of  ane  Fryar 

Quho  wonnyt  at  Haliemde. 

This  halie  man  gryt  fame  y-wan 

For  cunnynge  in  Cookeric  ; 
Thoughe  none  mot  luke  in  hys  Cookerie  Baks 

Saafe  Mitterisse  Doddis,  shee. 

O  y^  savourie  dyshes  of  foules  and  fyshes. 

The  puddynges  and  pastyes  gude, 
Were  all  of  y*'  beste,  as  maye  ethe  be  guesst, 

In  y*  Abbeye  of  Haliemde. 

In  appyll-pye  ordyr  were  metes  in  y«  lardyr, 
The  celloures  were  storit  wyth  wyne ; 

O  y"  lippes  of  ane  laye  y-smacken  maye 
To  see  howe  ane  moidiLe  coulde  dyne ! 

And  farthyr  y*  fame  of  y*  Fryar  hys  name, 

In  y^  myndis  of  menne  to  rayse, 
Hee,  soothe  to  telle,  was  akqwayntit  welle 

Wyth  y«  Devryl  and  all  hys  wayes. 

Nowe,  lystene  Lo;-d3rnge3,  and  lystene  all. 

For  ane  tayle  of  Sathanas  aulde. 
Is  at  sic  ane  seasoune  baithe  ryme  and  reasoune, 

Soe  lyst  tyl  y«  tayle  be  taulde. 

Kynge  Sathane  sat  in  hys  smokkie  hame. 

And  hungrie  and  hotte  was  hee, — 
Says,  ^  Quhare  schalle  I  get  ane  lyttl  dewyl 

^  Ane  erronde  to  runne  for  mee  t" 

Sone  ansyrit  hym,  ane  impe  soe  small 

Was  twystynge  at  hys  tayl — 
^  'Tis  I  am  yer  manne  quho  speidylie  can 

"  Perform  it  wythonten  fayl." 

Hys  quyssynge-glasse  tooke  Mahounde  to  looke 

At  y*  impe  quho  spak  soe  bolde, 
And,  thoughe  smalle  to  viewe,hee  thoughtehee  mot  d  •:, 

So  quycklie  hys  heste  hee  tolde  ; — 

"  Cum,  packe  up  yer  tayl  and  wythonten  fayl, 

"  For  Haliemde  hastyn  yee, 
"  And  y«  Fryar  y-telle  tiiat  I  hoppe  hee  is  welle, 

"  And  alsua  hys  famylie  ; 

'^  And  bidde  hym  sende  hyther  ane  caulde  sappyr, 

"  Ane  suppyr  caulde  and  gude, 
*^  For  brennynge  coalis  and  hotte  sulphurre, 

^  It  is  but  uusavourie  fiide. 

'^  And  if  hee  oomplie,  nowe  promyse  I 

^  Myne  hononre  and  worde  uponne, 
"  Never  tempte  I  schalle  hys  kydrede  all 

^Tyl  thrie  longe  yeires  be  gonne." 

Ane  hoppe  eftsones  y*  Impe  y-tooke, 

And  at  Etna  its  toppe  hee  stoode  ; 
Hee  steppit  over  j*  Straytes  of  Dover, 

And  jumpit  to  Halierude. 

"  Longe  lyffe  to  yer  Honnonre  !**  y*  impe  y-sayd, 

"  Hoppynge  I  don't  intmde  : 
"  Now  certes  ye  doe,"  sayd  j*  halie  Fryar, 
For  ye  cum  fer  noethynge  gude." 
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^  Nowe  there  ye  lye,  maiste  halie  Fryar ; 

^  For  sumthynge  gade  I  cum  ;" 
Then  ane  stuUe  hee  gat  and  doime  hee  sate 

Jast  lyke  that  Fryaris  chum. 

Hys  erronde  hee  tolde,  that  impe  soe  holde, 

Hee  tolde  it  cleverlie, 
Howe  Sathane  wantit  ane  caulde  suppyr, 

Y-cookit  for  hym  to  be. 

«  When  dynit  hee  last  1"  f  Fryar  said— 

**  Ane  hundrede  yeires  agoe  ;" 
**'  And  when  dyd  hee  last  y-breke  hys  fast !" 

^  0  just  ane  hundrede  moe." 

The  Fryar  uprose,  and  blewe  hys  nose, 

And  walkit  to  and  free  ; 
(Full  Bjx  feete  gude  in  hys  shois  hee  stude,) 

And  cryit — **  Nowe,  heir  is  ane  goe  ! 

^  Ane  hundrede  yeires  to  eten  uoughte, 
"  Maikes  Lente  tyme  blacke  and  longe, 

^'  And  quhat  schall  suffyse  Mahounde  hys  mawe, 
*'  (^uhose  hungyr  must  be  stronge  I 

"  Certes,  ane  pylle  were  Arthuiis  hyllo, 

"  Lyke  my tis  ilke  hoose  in  tonne, 
^  And  were  it  grene  cheise  hys  taste  to  pleise, 

Hee  ethe  coolde  y-swallowe  y®  mone. 

"  Howe  can  ane  suppyr  be  keipit  caulde 

^  Ane  moment  in  Sathanis  hame  1 
'^The  cauldest  chyckene  wold  sone,  I  reooune, 

**  Be  deyvylit  in  y«  flame. 

"  Yet  sumthynge  wille  I,  for  y*  guerdoun  hie 

"  Is  worthie  myne  Cookerie  ; 
^  Sic  promyse,  I  trowe,  is  hard  enowe 

"  For  y*  Temptyr  of  manne  to  gie." 

The  Fryar  y-tuke  hys  Cookerie  Buke, 

Compylit  with  subtyltie, 
And  y*  impe  croochit  nygher  y*  monk  hys  f^re, 

For  shyyerynge  and  chylle  was  hee. 

The  Fryar  gan  luke  at  hys  Cookerie  Buke, 

That  dyshes  descryvit  in  store. 
And  taulde  quhat  kynde  of  metes  to  fyude 

In  Oceane  and  eke  on  Shoare. 

Be  hys  meikill  skill  y*  Fryar,  at  will. 

Of  myteriM  heartes  got  hee, 
Ane  mylleone  or  twoe  whilke  hee  thoughte  mot  doe 

Mahounde  to  satisfie. 

Hee  knewe  full  welle  noe  golde  in  Helle, 

To  warme  sic  heartes  is  founde, 
But  caulde  they  kepe  thoughe  placit  in  hepe, 

Where  rostynge  fyres  abounde. 

Then  gat  hee  y<*  blude  of  ane  wyfe  quho  stude 

Hyr  husbandis  dethe  to  see  ; 
Of  ane  manne  wyth  ane  knyffe  had  slayn  hys  wyfib, 

And  hangit  hys  baymyes  thrie  ; 

And  of  fourtie  conquerynge  captaynes  bolde, 

Quho  famouse  in  weir  had  bene  : 
Next  hee  myxit  y*  blude  y*  heartes  amonge, 

Ane  yerie  caulde  pye  I  wene  ! 

Qnhen  to  get  hym  ane  payste  hee  tryit  hys  bests 

In  cookynge  and  gramyrie  ; 
Seeke  where  hee  wolde,  was  noughte  soe  colde 

As  ftarldlie  charytie. 

Soe  rounde  y*  pye  hee  byggit  it  hie, 

Nor  leyit  y*  smalleste  hole, 
Tlien  sent  it  to  be  for  mynutes  thrie 

Thryse  baykit  benethe  y*  pole. 

The  impe  lauchit  hie — "  Quhat  ane  dayntye  pye 

"  To  sette  before  y*  Kynge  ! 
"  Never  feir,  schyr  Fryar,  that  infemall  fyre 

"  May  dammage  it  aniethynge." 

"  Sayd  y«  Fryar  soe  cyvylle — "  Nowe  goe  to  y*  Dervyl, 

**  And  carrie  thys  pye  awaye, 
"  An  iff  ye  soe  muche  as  y*  cruste  it  touche, 

"  There  wyll  be  y«  Dey vyl  to  paye." 


Now  laude  to  y«  Fryar,  y«  cunnynge  Fryar 

Of  Halierude,  eyermoe, 
For  neyer  was  cookit  sic  oanlde  suppyr 

For  Sathanas  Aulde  belowe  ! 

The  heartes  unethe,  in  spyte  of  hys  teethe. 

To  breken  in  peices  were, 
And  manie  quyte  quhole  doune  hys  throte  dyd  roUe, 

Theyr  hardnesse  y-mayd  hym  swayre  ! 

Ane  schyyer  and  shayke,  and  sadde  toothache, 

That  suppyr  dyd  gyye  hym  sore, 
And  soe  cauld  to  hys  toothe  was  y^  payste  in  soothe. 

It  yarkit  for  yeires  ane  score  ! 

Abyrdene,  1541.  N.  C. 

Post  Printum. — Plis  xcus  bad  spilling  in  th  rist  of  this 
numbr,  as  e  and  y  are  all  usd  up. 

Printb's  DiytL. 

DEATH. 

How  solemn  moyes  the  hand  of  death  along. 

Forcing,  in  silent,  and  resistless  strength, 

A  pathway  through  the  ranks  of  busy  life, — 

Sweeping  from  off  the  stage  of  this  yast  world, 

The  boasted  might  of  proud  ambition's  wUl, 

Its  grandeur — ^pomp,  on  which  we  loye  to  gaze — 

Into  th'  abyss  of  an  eternity  1 — 

Beck'ning  to  man  amid  his  scenes  of  mirth, 

Who  unconcerned,  laughs  at  the  summons, 

Yet  dreads  the  yawning  graye  ;  and  seeks  to  'scape 

The  ghastly  truth,  that,  stalking  by  his  side. 

Frowns  on  his  daring  inconsistency, — 

By  stretching  after  joys,  that  burst  within 

His  eager  grasp !  W.  L.  D. 

JOLLY  JERK7  THE  BABRISTEB. 

Jolly  Jerry ! 
O  who  was  like  him ! 
Jolly,  joylal,  jocund  Jerry  ! 
Like  a  Christmas  bowl 
Where  spiced  floods  roll. 
So  grand  was  the  soul 
of  Jolly  Jerry ! 
But  to-day  fliil  sadly  the  bell  did  sound. 
We  laid  Um  in  the  clay-cold  ground ; 
Ah,  welladay ! 
He's  gone  and  away. 
Jolly  Jerry ! 

Jolly  Jerry ! 
O  who  ¥ras  like  him  { 
Jolly,  joyial,  jocund  Jerry  ! 
Thin-yisaged  Law, 
Her  meagre  maw 
Lined  when  she  saw 
Jolly  Jerry. 
But  to-day  the  sons  of  the  robe  are  sad ; 
The  billowy  rings  of  laughter  mad. 
Cease : — ^welladay  I 
He's  gone  and  away, 
Jolly  Jerry  I 

Jolly  Jerry ! 
O  who  was  like  him  I 
Jolly,  joyial,  jocund  Jerry  ! 
In  a  blanket  he  toss'd 
Bright  fancies  a  host; 
Small  labour  it  cost 
Jolly  Jerry : 
But  now  they  screw,  and  they  stretch,  aii«I  t!:cy 

draw. 
With  hammer  and  wedge  they  drive  the  Vd^v, 
For  he  is  away 
The  fish  who  could  play. 
Jolly  Jerry ! 

Jolly  Jerry ! 
0  who  was  like  him  ? 
Jolly,  joyial,  jocund  Jerry ! 
His  round  eye  did  swim, 
In  wit  and  whim, 
A  god  was  in  him 
When  we  were  merry : 
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Bat  his  organ  mirth  now  peals  no  more, 
And  mockery  sad  were  the  festal  roar 

And  glee  to*day, 

When  he  is  away, 
Jolly  Jerry!  J.  S.  B. 


GROUP  III. 

POETRY  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

A  highlandbb's  lavent  for  olenoabkt. 

BY  A  LADT. 

Wail !  wail !  for  thy  glens,  Inrergarry, 
Shall  echo  no  more  to  the  steps  of  the  hraye  ! 

Wail !  wail !  for  the  chief  of  Glengarry 
Has  left  his  blue  hills  for  a  home  o*er  the  wave. 

Wail !  through  the  forest  and  mountain  resounding 
No  more  £all  his  bugle-note  startle  the  deer ; 

Nor  foot,  fleet  as  light,  Srom  crag  to  crag  bounding, 
Shall  tell  US  how  little  Glengarry  could  fear. 

Wail !  ne'er  again,  the  blue  waters  dividing, 
Shall  be  heud  on  Loch  Oich  the  stroke  of  his  oar. 

And  the  prance  of  his  proud  steed,  the  laggard  wind 
leaving. 
Shall  gladden  the  hearts  of  his  people  no  more. 

Wail  I  fiur  away  is  our  roof-tree  transplanted. 
Our  eagle  's  forsaken  his  eyrie,  and  flown  ; 

The  hand  never  stinted — the  heart  never  daunted, 
Have  left  us  forever — Glengarry  is  gone  ! 

Well  seek  him  in  vain  when  the  heather-bell's  filling, 
We'll  vrait  him  in  vain  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf : 

Never  more,  never  more,  to  our  Highland  hearts  thrilling, 
Shall  pibrochs  swell  proudly  to  welcome  our  chief. 

Wail !  wail !  for  thy  glens,  Invergarry, 
ShiUl  echo  no  more  to  the  steps  of  the  brave. 

Wail  1  wail !  for  the  chief  of  Glengarry 
Hath  left  his  blue  hills  for  a  home  o'er  the  wave. 

But  bless'd  for  his  sake  be  each  valley  and  mountain. 
And  sweet  be  the  flowerets  that  sndle  on  the  plain, 

And  bright  be  the  sparkle  of  river  and  fountain. 
In  lands  that  shall  welcome  him  over  the  main. 

And  oh  !  may  the  hands  and  the  hearts  that  surround 
him. 

Be  leal  as  the  bosoms  that  cherish'd  him  here  I 
May  they  in  their  deepest  afiections  have  bound  him. 

And  hold  him,  as  we  do,  o'er  everything  dear  ! 

And  blees'd  be  his  bride  for  the  words  she  hath  spoken. 
The  vows  that  she  breathed — ^and  the  pledge  that  she 
gave; 
For  the  fHends  she  hath  left — ^for  the  ties  she  hath 
broken. 
To  brighten  and  bless  that  fiur  home  o'er  the  wave ! 

Though  ours  be  no  more  the  delight  to  behold  him. 
To  live  for  his  pleasure — to  die  for  his  ftune  ; 

May  the  banner  of  love,  like  a  garment  enfold  him, 
And  honour  forever  attend  on  his  name  I 

THE  DTINO  CHILD. 

Mother !  my  soul  is  fading 

Into  its  dreamless  rest, 
And  the  deathly  sorrovrs  are  shading 

The  fire  within  my  breast, — 
And  dark  and  sunny  memories 

In  thousands  round  me  sweeps 
One  last  long  look  at  thy  earnest  eyes 

Before  I  foil  asleep  ! 

Sister  I  our  blessed  childhood 

Is  a  holy  dream  to  me — 
Our  walks  in  the  shady  wildwood. 

By  the  quiet  old  oak  tree  ; 
We  have  lain  where  the  heatiier-blossoms  rise — 

We  have  gazed  on  the  gentle  moon. 
And  laughed  in  the  light  of  the  happy  skies. 

In  the  dreamy  nights  of  June. 


Surely  tky  love  will  cherish, 

And  thy  breast  of  beauty  wear. 
An  emblem  that  cannot  perish — 

One  curl  of  my  auburn  hair ; — 
It  will  bring  thy  moumftil  spirit  back, 

Where'er  its  visions  roam. 
Like  a  lonely  bird  on  the  radiant  track 

Of  day,  to  its  first  fond  home  I 

Father  I  thy  smile  is  o'er  me, 

As  in  the  days  of  yore  ; 
But  thy  spirit  has  gone  before  me 

To  God's  own  golden  shore. 
I  may  not  speak  of  thy  dim  eyes. 

Or  of  thy  earnest  prayer — 
'Mong  the  amaranths  of  Paradise, 

I  shall  see  thee,  hear  thee  there  ! 

Mother  !  'my  soul  is  fSeuiing 

Into  the  light  above. 
But  never,  ah  nerer,  shading 

The  depth  of  its  voiceless  love  ! 
I  leave  no  ring  or  gem  to  thee. 

Save  that  which  shines  on  high — 
My  eyes  are  dim,  and  I  may  not  see. 

And  now,  now,  let  me  die  !" 

THE  CHUBCH-TARD  TREE. 

It  has  fallen  dovm,  the  old  church-yard  tree, 

So  late  in  its  shadowy  pride  ; 
And  its  moumAil  leaves  in  tears  remain. 
All  seared  and  wet  vrith  the  winter  rain. 

By  their  dying  parent's  side. 

It  has  Allien  dovm ;  and  the  grave  is  green, 

And  the  turf  is  bright  and  fair. 
Where  the  tree  which  has  watched  the  seasons  roll, 
The  last  to  many  a  thousand  soul. 

Doth  rest  his  boughlings  bare. 

I  have  watoh'd  that  tree  in  my  earlier  days, 

In  the  Spring  and  Summer  gay. 
In  the  Autumn,  when  the  early  dews 
The  cheerful  soul  vrith  life  renews. 

And  in  hoaiy  Winter  gray. 

I  have  paced  that  church's  hallowed  ground, 

In  holy  and  peaceful  times, 
When  the  bright  blue  clouds  did  skim  the  air, 
And  when  many  a  gentle  breese  did  bear 

St.  Peter's  Sunday  chimes. 

And  many  a  monmftal  tale  he  told. 

And  many  a  sigh  had  he, 
For  the  rich,  and  young,  and  poor,  and  old, 
Whose  souls  have  fled,  and  whose  hearts  are  cold, 

As  the  heart  of  that  church-yard  tree. 

In  this  weary  world  there  is  many  a  care, 

But  they  soon  must  have  an  end  ; 
And  the  church-yard  tree  is  lying  low. 
Where  daisy  flowers  were  wont  to  grow. 

The  greensward  to  befriend. 

'Twas  a  goodly  sight  in  the  afternoon 

Of  a  Sunday  in  the  Spring, 
To  watch  the  careless  childran  there. 
With  butter-cups  and  daisies  fair. 

Around  that  plane-tree  cling. 

And  I  love  on  a  Sabbath  eve  to  stroll. 

When  the  sun  has  gone  to  rest. 
And  when  twilight  sheds  around  the  soal 
A  feeling  which  has  no  control, 

Of  heavenly  peace  possess'd. 
And  many  a  time  hath  that  church-yard  plane. 

With  its  broad  and  its  tinted  leaf. 
Which  the  evening  breeze  did  gently  shake, 
The  blessed  thought  and  feeling  wake. 

To  care  which  gave  relief. 
It  has  past  away, ^it  has  past  away, 

And  the  chnroh-yard  tree  is  lying. 
Where  human  hearts  do  soon  decay. 
And  moulder  into  earth  away, 

It  has  past,  and  the  tree  is  dying. 
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The  careless  boy  and  the  maiden  sad 

Shall  court  his  shade  in  vain, 
And  the  summer  donds,  and  the  summer  flowers. 
The  evening  breeze,  and  the  gentle  showers, 

Shall  please  him  ne'er  again. 

The  moon-light  fiur,  and  the  twilight  gray, 

No  more  shall  his  pleasure  share, 
And  the  birds  who  sang  so  many  a  song, 
Its  topmost  leaves  and  boughs  among, 

In  Tain  shall  seek  him  there. 


He  has  &Uen  down  in  his  stately  height. 

That  rustling  church-yard  plane  ; 
And  his  leafy  boughs  to  the  summer  breeze, 
W^ich  courts  the  sacred  palmy  trees, 
Shall  rustle  ne'er  again. 


J.C. 


FAREWELL  TO  CHILDHOOD. 


n« 


**  When  I  was  young ! 
Whoi  I  was  young  ?  ah !  woeful,  when ! 
Ah !  for  the  change  \mxt  now  and  then  !' 

Coleridffe, 

Thou  hast  p&rted  from  me,  childhood  ! 

I  have  mifls'd  thee  on  my  way, 
Thou  hast  left  me  as  the  starry  host 

Forsake  the  brow  of  day  1 
The  bounding  step,  and  gleesome  laugh. 

Have  fled  with  growing  years, 
And  what  were  traces  of  my  joy. 

Are  fiuTOws  now  for  tears  ! 

Thou  hast  parted  from  me,  childhood ! 

And  borne  upon  thy  wing 
The  many  thousand  gleams  of  hope 

To  which  my  heart  would  cling  ! 
The  feelings  too  that  gushed  from  out 

The  fountain  of  the  breast. 
Are  withered  up  by  worldly  cares, 

That  have  their  flow  repress'd  ! 

Thou  hast  parted  firom  me,  childhood  ! 

But  like  some  friend  of  yore. 
Estranged  for  many  weary  years. 

Who  comes  to  us  once  more  ; 
The  image  of  thy  pleasant  hours 

Still  flit  across  the  brain, 
Thou|^  like  the  pilgrim's  alter'd  mien, 

Thon'rt  not  the  same  again  ! 

Thou  hast  parted  from  me,  childhood  ! 

Though  I  haye  loTed  too  long. 
To  think  unmoyed  of  buried  sweets. 

Of  unembitter'd  song ! 
Of  pastimes  in  the  woodland  green. 

And  rambles  through  the  glade. 
Ay,  ev'ry  sipot  is  dear  to  me, 

Through  which  my  footsteps  stray'd  ! 

Thou  hast  parted  from  me,  childhood  ! 

Thy  sun  hath  set  for  aye  ! 
With  grieTing  spirit  1  liave  watch'd 

Its  glory  melt  away  ! 
But  every  gleam  hath  lighted  up 

The  cells  of  memory. 
And  sever'd,  childhood  !  though  we  are. 

This  heart  is  still  with  thee.  W.  J. 


A  SABBATH  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

From  our  fatherland  we  were  ^far  awa'," 

In  the  midst  of  sultry  AfHca ; 

Weary  we  sat  in  a  lonely  glen 

And  sigihed  for  our  native  plains  again — 

"Twas  the  day  of  rest,  but  no  Sabbath-bell^ 

Wakened  the  eohoes  of  that  ^ell. 

Yet  not  unblest  by  the  voice  of  prayer 
Passed  tho  holy  time  o^«r  U';  lonvl/  ilwvo  t 
^K  XClil.— \oJ.i  viii, 


By  the  side  of  a  scarcely  murmuring  brook 
A  reverend  father  oped  the  book. 
Then  lowly  we  knelt  on  the  flowery  sod. 
And  lifted  our  hearts,  to  worship  God. 

A  gorgeous  Temple  in  which  to  adore 
The  Highest !  a  blossom-enamelled  floor  ; 
Mountains  its  pillars,  and  towering  woods 
That  met  the  sky  and  the  opal  clouds  ; 
Silence  around  us,  save  far-ofi*  heard 
The  notes  of  many  a  heaven-bound  bird  I 
We  sang  a  hymn,  and  the  antelopes 
Came  gently  gliding  ftom  every  copse — 
Listening  they  gazed,  then  fled  away 
In  the  tUokest  shades  of  the  woods  to  play : — 
Our  Christian  hymn  !  its  sound  must  bless 
And  hallow  the  leafy  wilderness. 

C. 

to  uy  brother. 

Come  with  me,  dearest,  to  the  river's  side. 

Where  the  bright  floods  make  music  as  they  flow. 

And  while  we  wander  by  its  sparkling  tide, 

Sweet  memories  will  arise  of  long  ago, 

And  thoughts,  that  childhood  bade  these  waters  keep. 

Flash  forth  once  more  from  their  enchanted  sleep. 

Look  where  it  flows,  unchanged,  unchangeable. 
Foaming  o'er  rocks  and  rippling  to  the  sun. 
The  shy  trout  plays  among  its  eddies  still, 
Where  dense  and  dark  the  restless  currents  run  ; 
How  strange  to  know  that  thrice  three  years  have  past 
Since  we  two  wandered  by  its  margin  last ! 

Yet  change  is  here,  when  wc  were  wont  to  stray 
From  mom  till  eve  these  woody  banks  among. 
Thick  hung  the  hawthorn  blossoms  f^om  the  spray 
And  birds  of  Spring  in  every  thicket  sung  : 
And  like  a  shower  of  gold,  the  bonny  broom 
Flung  to  the  amorous  gale  her  buds  of  rich  perfume. 

Now  Autumn  looks  o'er  fields  of  ripened  com. 
And  sere  leaves  rustle  where  our  footsteps  fall. 
Few  and  unfrequent  now  the  notes  are  home. 
That  made  these  solitudes  so  musical : 
And  so  it  is  with  us,  for  life  no  more 
Though  happy  still,  is  spring-time  as  of  yore. 

Ay,  we  are  changed :  upon  thy  noble  brow 
Dwells  the  deep  musing  meet  for  manhood's  prime, 
Thy  step  is  firmer,  and  thy  rich  locks  now 
Are  somewhat  darkened  by  the  touch  of  time, 
And  graver  cares  are  round  thy  spirit  twined^ 
Than  in  these  shades  thy  childhood  left  behind. 

Yet,  though  time  sports  with  outward  forms  at  will. 
In  deeper  things  his  breath  has  scarce  been  felt. 
And  the  long  lapse  of  years  doth  find  us  still 
Before  the  shrines  at  which  our  childhood  knelt. 
And  what  in  those  young  days  we  wont  to  prize 
Are  still  the  same,  the  dearest  in  our  eyes. 

Still,  as  of  yore,  'tis  thy  delight  to  bend 
Where  some  bold  river  thunders  on  its  course, 
Where  cataracts  in  whitened  shower  descend. 
Deafening  the  air  with  clamour  loud  and  hoarse. 
Thou  lovest  to  ply  the  angler's  silent  art, 
Alone  with  nature,  and  thy  own  deep  heart. 

Thou  hast  gone  forth  to  mingle  with  the  world. 

And  breath'd  the  air  of  many  a  foreign  clime  ; 

But  from  thy  spirit  never  has  been  hurled 

The  warm,  fresh  feeling  of  that  early  time : 

And  I  behold  the  glory  of  thy  youth, 

"Blest  with  an  honest  heart  of  kindliness  and  trath. 

For  we,  though  years  have  borne  upon  their  flight 
A  thousand  joys  my  childhood  could  not  dream, 
My  soul  has  ever  found  its  chief  delight 
By  lonely  mountain  glen,  or  gushing  stream. 
And  lift  can  yield  no  pleasure  and  no  |>rido 
D«arer  ilmu  thl5,'—t«  \rtti»d«r  by  tli;'  tiJi. 

9  n 
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And  should  we  hitlier  stray,  when  young  romance 
Has  faded  in  the  world's  ungenial  air, 
And  the  soft  lightning  of  the  eagle  glanoe 
In  those  dark  eyes,  be  seen  but  faintly  there, 
Oh  !  may  we  find  in  Nature's  beauty  still 
A  joy  all  shadowless,  a  charm  for  every  ill  1 

LA.S. 

CHOICE  OF  A  GRAVE. 

When  we  are  rambling  'mid  the  flowery  fields, 

Or  with  a  brook  whose  wild  meandring  yields 

Such  store  of  pleasant  nooks,  and  shady  groves, 

And  half-seen  beauties,  when  the  fancy  loves 

To  lure  us  on — ^glimpses  which  would  entice 

Even  men  whose  barren  hearts  seem  made  of  ice. 

Waking  such  tremors  as  when  we,  perchance, 

Catch  the  sweet  smile  of  a  bright  countenance, — 

And  we  perforce  go  on  with  heart  as  light 

As  the  small  ripple,  in  its  high  delight 

Kissing  the  lily,  or  the  willow  leaves, — 

Mayhap  we  chance  upon  a  spot  that  weaves 

Such  thoughts  of  joy  around — it  is  so  fhll 

Of  flowers,  and  moss — so  wildly  beautifVil 

In  the  sequestered  twilight  of  green  trees, 

And  circling  rocks,  of  spring-wreathed  hoariness. 

We  gaze  till  Fancy,  like  a  froward  child. 

Is  flower-entangled  in  his  wanderings  wild. 

And  o'er  the  throbbing  of  the  heart  we  feel 

A  thoughtful,  gently  pleasing  sadness  steal ; 

Then  we  oft  wish  such  spot  may  be  our  grave — 

For,  thus  that  sunny  stream  would  ever  lave 

Its  lilied  margin — ever  seen  to  move 

To  its  own  music  'neath  the  embowering  grove. 

That  belt  of  daisies  ever  with  the  spring 

Around  onr  couch  like  dreams  of  love  would  oliag. 

The  breeze,  fragrant  from  other  haunts,  would  bring 

The  beauty-searohing  bee,  and  die  away 

'Mid  the  umbrageous  boughs,  fit  lullaby, 

To  pansies  spread,  like  stars  on  verge  of  night ; 

And  many  a  bird  would  pour  its  sweet  delight 

Above,  and  we  would  feel  these  things  below, 

Or  mayhap  hovering  near — ^who  dare  cry  no! 

For  musing  in  such  place,  death  seems  to  be 

A  mingling  with  great  Nature's  harmony. 

Or  with  the  spirit  here — a  deep  repose 

In  dreams  of  beauty  iVom  soul-torturing  woes, 

Which  ever  haunt,  or  lurk  like  fiends  unseen 

To  mar  our  transports  when  they  are  most  keen. 

Spirit  of  Beauty !  overpowering  soul 

Of  lovely  thoughts,  and  ecstasies  which  roll 

Until  the  brain  grows  dim  with  very  joy ! 

These  thoughts  offend  thee  not  with  dark  alloy ; 

At  thy  bright  look  sweet  thoughts  and  fancies  spring, 

Where  else  some  trace  no  high  and  happy  thing, 

And  be  they  foolish  still  such  thoughts  are  sweet. 

And  many  a  heart  has  given  an  echo  meet. 

And  Nature's  self  inspires  them.    Who  ne'er  thought 

Upon  the  beauties  of  his  native  spot  i 

Or  who  ne'er  wished  it  had  been  his  to  look 

Upon  the  haunts  he  loves  to  meet  in  book. 

Or  in  his  lonely  wanderings,  as  if  they 

Were  his  by  right  of  earliest  memory. 

Then,  knowing  we  must  die — oh,  be  our  rest 

Like  childhood  sinking  on  a  mother's  breast, 

In  a  wild  nook  which  Nature  half  conceals. 

Rich  with  lojcnriance  which  she  ne'er  reveals. 
^  #  ♦  *  * 


PAN. 


TH&  ASPEN  TEEE. 


**  Thou  hast  given  unto  the  inanimate  world  voiees.^—^ffOff. 

Whence  is  that  melancholy  sound 
That  breaks  the  noon-day  stillness  round. 
And,  like  the  voice  of  one  that  grieves. 
Is  ever  'mong  the  summer  leaves — 
A  mourner  in  the  midst  of  glee  i 
Thou  solitary  aspen  tree, 

It  comes,  it  comes  from  thee  ! 


The  water-lily  floats  in  rest 
Unbroken,  on  the  fountain's  breast. 
That,  like  a  mirror,  flashes  up 
The  beauty  of  the  violet's  cop  ; 
So  still  is  the  unruffled  air. 
That  even  the  tiny  hare-bell  fair. 
Droops  without  motion  there. 

Yet,  solitary  aspen  ttee  I 
No  silence — no  repose  for  thee  : 
Strange  !  thy  complaining  voice  is  heard, 
Although  no  other  leaf  be  stirred ; 
Though  the  tired  winds  in  slomb^  altep, 
Their  vigil  o'er  thee  cease  to  keep, 
Yet,  yet  thou  wilt  not  sleep  ! 

Oh,  solitary  aspen  tree  ! 
There  is  no  sound  so  dear  to  me — 
No  sound  throughout  the  greenwood  bone, 
In  dewy  eve — in  rosy  mom ; 
Yet  sad  withal,  for,  'neath  thy  shade. 
Those  that  in  dust  have  long  been  laid. 
With  me,  of  old,  have  played. 

I  know  not  why,  when  but  a  boy. 
That  ofl  amidst  my  breathless  joy. 
Alone,  I've  paused  beneath  thy  boog^ 
To  catch  their  murmuzs  as  they  rote. 
And,  then,  I  never  seemed  alone. 
For  Fancy  held  with  every  tone 
Communings  of  her  own. 

I  love  each  tree  that  crowns  the  glade, 
Each  flower — each  brook  beneath  their  shade ; 
Each  bird  that  animates  the  sky 
Of  summer  with  its  melody ; — 
But,  solitary  aspen  tree, 
In  deeper  sympathy  with  thee 
My  spirit  seems  to  be  \ 


J.  P. 


GROUP  IV. 


SCOTTISH,  LEGENDARY,  AND  BALL.VD 

POETRY. 

THE  AULD  POUC. 

O  its  weary  to  live  i'  this  new  warl'. 

For  an  auld  siller-hafieted,  whitc-powed  carl, 

For  there's  now  uae  mirth 

To  be  found  on  earth 
Like  the  mirth  that  rang  through  the  auld  warl*. 

The  een  o'  the  younkers  look  unco  wae. 
They  haena  the  blink  o'  my  early  day — 

For  clear  i'  the  sun, 

Wi'  innocent  funt 
Shone  ilka  blue  e'e  o'  the  auld  day. 

At  thretty,  folks  now,  wi'  a  brow  o'  care. 
Read  parliament  news  till  their  heads  are  safr ; 

But  the  joke  an'  the  sang,     ^ 

The  winter  nicht  lang, 
Were  the  marrow  an'  pith  o'  the  auld  lear. 

At  threescore,  a  body  looks  waefh'  thin, 
Ilis  banes  winna  company  keep  wi*  his  skin ; 
But  sturdy  an'  stieve 
Were  the  heart  an'  the  nieve 
At  threescore  an'  ten — o'  the  auld  ane. 

At  mom  to  the  yokin  they  blithely  wsntj 
An*  rested  at  eve  wi'  heart's  content ; 

For  naething  could  move. 

Save  crosses  in  love — 
The  sauls  o'  langsyne  frae  the  auld  beni 

An'  blithe  at  the  gloamin  they'd  aft  oonvene 
For  daffin  an'  fun — on  the  smooth  oonuDOE  gWflD, 

When  rollickin  Rab, 

Wi'  his  gift  o'  the  gab, 
Drew  tears  o'  delight  frae  the  auld  een. 
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I  mind  them  a*  weel :  there  was  Sandy  Shaw, 
At  ninety,  the  cheeriest  carl  o'  a', 

Wha  for  ilka  thing  wrang 

Had  a  catch  or  a  sang. 
An*  bathered  his  grieft  wi'  an  aold  saw. 

An*  weel  may  I  mind  how  Willie  could  joke, 

For  a  mile  it  was  heard — the  guffaw — ^when  he  spoke ; 

How  Jemmy  was  Strang, 

An'  Jenny  was  bang, 
An*  Jock  was  the  flower  o'  the  anld  folk. 

For  dancin'  an'  daflin,  a  deil  was  Jock ; 

For  a  neibonr,  a  kind  couthie  chiel  was  Jock ; 

His  bonny  black  e'e, 

O'erlippen  wi'  glee, 
Shawed  the  heart  o'  the  flower  o'  the  auld  folk. 

I  met  him  yestreen — ^lang  days  had  passed 

Sin  we  grat  when  he  sailed  to  the  ower-sea  wast, 

An'  fourscore  years. 

An'  mony  saut  tears 
Had  stown  frae  his  glimmer  its  auld  cast. 

He  had  come  frae  the  hame  o'  the  blue-necked  bird, 
To  steal  a  last  look  o'  the  green  common  sward, 

To  chat  wi'  auld  friens 

O'  the  days  o'  his  teens, 
An'  lay  his  white  pow  i'  the  anld  yird. 

Bat  the  green  was  ploughed  up — ^it  was  a'  fenced  roun', 
There  was  nae  kent  face — there  was  nae  kent  soun' ; 

An'  naught  at  hame, 

He  said,  was  the  same. 
But  the  grassy  Idrkyard  o'  the  auld  toun.       G.  P. 

THE  FATSIE  WELL. 
A  LEGEND  OF  THE  NORTH  COUNTRIE. 

Theie  is  a  little  mossy  well 

Within  the  forest  deep. 
Where  the  wild  bees  wander  from  bud  to  bell^ 

And  silken  fox-tails  creep. 
It  wooeth  not  the  evening-breeze 

Its  glassy  breast  to  cool ; 
For  the  sun  ne'er  looketh  through  the  trees 

Upon  its  little  pool. 
From  the  thymy  bank  its  waters  play, 

With  a  quaint  and  holy  chime, 
Like  the  murmuring  of  a  minstrel  gray. 

Who  dreams  of  the  olden  time. 
Alone  it  whlsperetii  through  the  day ; 

But  when  twilight  leaves  the  hill, 
Sylph  and  foy  attune  their  lay 

To  the  harpings  of  the  nil. 

Twas  Lilie'a  haunt  at  gloaming  tide. 

When  the  laverock's  song  was  done, 
When  silence  fell  on  the  woodland  wide. 

And  sleep  was  on  the  sun. 
She  sought  it  ere  the  locks  of  night 

Were  Jewelled  with  starlets  fair ; 
Asti  she  came  agen,  when  the  moon  was  bright, 

With  garlands  in  her  hair. 

Lilie  stood  in  the  high  chapelle, 

She  was  Sir  Eilan's  bride  ; 
But  her  thou  j^ts  were  where  the  tinkling  well 

Was  lulling  the  woodland  wide. 
She  listened,  with  a  sickly  smile. 

But  not  to  the  holy  man ; 
But  to  a  sound  which  up  the  aisle. 

Like  a  sick  man's  whisper  ran. 
"  Come  forth,  come  forth,  my  Lilie  &ir ; 

I  may  not  wait  for  thee. 
Gome  forth,  my  ladye  bright,  and  share 

The  woodland-crown  with  me ; 
Our  feast  is  made  and  our  couch  is  spread 

Beneath  the  moonlit  tree." 

There  is  no  bride  by  Eilan's  side — 

He  standeth  there  alone ; 
For  Lilie,  to  the  forest  wide, 

With  the  Fayrie  Folk  hath  gone. 


They  have  sought  by  glen,  they  have  sought  by  hill. 

They  have  searched  the  dingled  dell ; 
But  nought  have  they  seen,  but  a  rainbow  sheen 

Arc^bing  the  mossy  well ! 
They  have  sought  through  all  the  caverns  drear, 

And  the  dark  nooks  in  the  den ; 
They  may  search  for  aye ;  but  Lilie  fkir 

They'll  never  see  agen ! 

In  the  darkest  shade  of  the  lonely  wood. 

Beside  the  elfin  well, 
Through  stormy  shower,  and  sunny  hour 

There  groweth  a  snowy  bell ; 
With  dew  the  little  cup  is  laden. 

And  dry  it  may  not  be ; 
It  looketh  like  a  lovely  maiden 

With  the  tear-drop  in  her  e'e ! 


N.R. 


▲USTRAUAN  EUIGRANt's  SONO. 


German  Burschen  Air — So  nimirU  ihn  kin,  S[c, 

Then  fiire  thee  well,  thou  land  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
Thou  home  of  gold  and  glory, 
Thou  famous  Briti£  land,  farewell ! 
God  knows  the  truth,  I  love  thee  well. 
But,  since  thou  hast  no  place  for  me, 
111  show  no  peevish  face  to  thee : 
I'll  seek  a  home  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  world  is  wide :  hope  is  a  gallant  rider ; 
God  is  a  good  provider : 
Faith's  portion  he  appointeth  sure. 
FareweU,  my  Scottish  mount  and  moor ! 
Where  summer  smiles  more  cheerily, 
Nor  winter  frowns  so  drearily, 
I'll  find  a  home  in  New  South  Wales. 

Farewell,  dim  nooks  I  ye  dark  and  dingy  gables  t 
Ye  ancient  inky  tables, 
Where  many  a  peaking  penman  pines, 
Where  never  blessed  snn-light  shines ! 
The  bullock  I'll  be  chasing  now ; 
Bight  stoutly  I'll  be  racing  now. 
O'er  lull  and  dale  in  New  South  Wales. 

God  save  thee  well,  thou  hectic  and  full-blooded. 
With  millions  overflooded ; 
Where  labour  ill  redeems  from  want. 
Where  giant  weeds  in  purple  flaunt ! 
The  healthy,  brawny  arm  alone 
Is  king ;  work  is  the  charm  alone 
To  bind  the  gods  in  New  South  Wales. 

God  heal  thy  strifes,  thou  land  of  partisanship. 
Of  narrow  caste  and  clafuhip. 
Where  nature  shrinks  from  fashion's  ban. 
Where  all  has  rights  save  only  Man  I 
No  close  noblesse  shall  class  me  now ; 
No  haughty  Church  harass  me  now, 
Where  life  is  free  in  New  South  Wales. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  thou  land  of  Whig  and  Tory ! 
l^ott  home  of  gold  and  glory  1 
Nor  gold  nor  glory  gav'st  thou  me ; 
Yet  not  with  cursing  leave  I  thee. 
While  here  ye  fight  your  quarrels  out, 
My  soul  its  free  song  carols  out 
To  wood  and  wold  in  New  South  Wales. 

J.  S.  B. 

LINES  ON  THE  MEMORY  OP  WALLACE  AND  BRUCE. 

Restore  me  Time's  old  monuments. 
My  native  hills,  whose  naked  forms 
Have  borne  the  rage  of  thunder-storms 
And  earthquakes,  as  the  mighty  rents 
Upon  their  sides  can  show. 

0  give  me  them,  to  all  the  stones, 
(Their  fragments)  that  the  sculptor  takes, 
And  after  his  own  fashion  makes 

Proud  emblems  to  stand  o'er  the  bones 
Of  famous  men  laid  low.. 
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And  what  are  these  to  the  huge  rocks 
That  nature  on  each  other  piles, 
That  cast  their  shadows  many  miles, 

Whilst  those  are  crushed  beneath  the  strokes 
Of  puny,  feeble  man ) 

My  native  hills  ye  oft  recall 
The  memory  of  our  noble  men, 
Who  once  did  wander  through  the  glen  , 

Deserted  by  their  friends,  by  all. 
Whilst  under  tyrants'  ban. 

Can  Wallace  have  his  fame  increased  ? 
Can  Bruce*s  deeds  be  better  kuown  i 
By  having  carved  in  finest  stone 

Their  honoured  names,  wherewith  to  feast 
llieir  countrymen's  fond  eyes. 

O  no  !  their  names  are  both  engraved. 
Deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  claim 
The  patriot's  heart  or  patriot's  fame. 

Their  Trophies  are  the  hills  they  saved. 


That  boldly  pierce  the  skies. 


T.  M'K. 


THE  BRIDAL  NIGHT. 

The  moon  look'd  down  frae  heaven  high 

On  highland  hill  and  lowland  town, 
And  ail  beneath  her  dreamy  light, 

The  wae  and  weary  laid  them  down. 
But  aye  the  dance  gaed  through  the  ha' 

The  bride  was  buskit  like  a  queen, 
A  wailing  voice  was  heard  the  while, 

Amang  Kinnaber's  holms  sae  green. 

^  O  what  can  haunt  my  sleep  of  death, 

The  dream  of  love  hath  pass'd  away. 
For  she  doth  bear  a  lightsome  heart, 

And  I  am  in  my  bed  of  clay. 
We  plighted  faith,  my  love  and  me, 

We  Tow'd  upon  the  flowery  sward 
With  clasped  hands  and  bended  knees, 

And  our  vows  were  a'  in  heaven  heard. 

O  wha  could  think  that  breast  sae  fair 
Did  harbour  thought  of  treacherie, 

0  wha  could  think  that  lips  sae  sweet 
Wi'  fause  vows  made  sic  melodic. 

1  lingered  in  the  dinsome  town, 

I  vrander'd  by  the  water  side, 
But  nought  to  me  were  the  cares  o'  men. 
Or  the  flowers  that  on  the  sward  were  spread. 

And  soon  my  weary  eyes  grew  dim, 

I  wist  nae  where  my  feet  did  stray, 
I  wist  nae  that  my  hands  were  red 

Till  they  were  caulder  than  the  clay. 
Thou  fbuse  love  !— on  a  bridal  bed. 

Another's  arms  enfauldeth  thee ; 
The  hemlock  in  unhallow'd  ground 

Is  growing  o'er  my  grave  and  me." 

Tam  Wabster.* 

ode — to  the  memory  of  burns.f 
Air. — **  Bonnie  Jeanie  Chray.^* 

Oh  !  Bums  ;  I  lo'e  thy  happy  style, 

Thy  pathos,  wit,  and  glee, 
Fn'  aft  and  sweet  thy  strains  beguile 

The  weary  hours  to  me. 
I  feel  the  magio  o'  thy  sang 

Strike  ilk  diord  o'  my  heart, 
.  As  fondly  sweet  I  linger  'mang 

Thy  soul  enchanting  art. 

*  What  has  kept  silent,  so  long,  Tam  Wabuier  ?— literally, 
Wabster ;  he,  it'  we'  remember  aright,  whose  gallant  and 
brave  resolve 

"  To  have  a  kick  at  Fortune's  ba,' " 
delighted  us  some  years  back.    That  one  line  is  poetic  im- 
mortality to  any  handloom  weaver. 

•f  This  poem  is  by  a  working  man.  We  have  this  year  less 
of  this  kind  of  verse  than  usual,  and  much  less  than  we  could 
have  wished  to  take  ;  but  the  muse  of  the  workshop  is  not 
only  vastly  prolific,  as  seen  by  our  last  census,  but  is  hecome 
inveterately  ]  oUtical* 
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How  aft  the  youthfu'  loving  pair 

Sings  o'er  thy  "  Bonnie  Doou," 
When  to  their  love  bowers  they  repair 

As  day  is  wearing  down. 
An'  monie  a  time-worn  aged  pair 

Whase  hearts  thou  makest  to  glow 
When  singing  sweet,  vn'  trembUng  air, 

**  John  Anderson  my  jo.** 

See,  how  the  patriot's  veins  they  rise 

When  by  tliy  spirit  led. 
When  swell  thy  strains  up  through  the  skies, 

'^  Of  Scots  wha  fought  and  bled." 
Or  see,  yon  vet'rans  gray  wi'  years 

Who've  wandered  monie  a  clime. 
Their  hearts  they  swell  their  een  wi'  tears 

When  singing  *^  Anld  lang  syne." 

He  wha  can  read  and  canna  feel. 

His  sweet  heart-melting  stnins, 
I  envy  not  his  heart  o'  steel, 

Nor  woo  his  frozen  veins. 
Oh  !  Bums — ^that  name  can  I  forget, 

Or  frae  my  mem'ry  part, 
No  ! — only  when  life's  sun  shall  set — 

'Tis  graven  on  my  heart. 

Come  then  dear  sons  o'  Scotia  rise, 

Our  Bums,  our  bard  revere, 
And  hail  vn'  joy  co-mingling  sighs 

His  name,  his  mem'ry  dear, 
A  bumper  high  ^  permit  me  here,' 

Wi'  trembling,  tearfti'  een, 
^  To  him  the  bani"  o'  bonnie  Ayr, 

His  Mary,  and  his  Jean.  J.  M. 

THE  LULLABY. 
A  SCOTTISH  BALLAD. 

Fa'  lovm,  fa'  lown,  ye  noisy  winds. 

Wild-roaring  frae  the  chimla  tap ; 
Yell  wauken  up  my  sleeping  bairn — 

Oh !  dinna  break  her  needfh*  nap. 
And  saftly  blaw,  for  oh !  your  breath 

Benumbs  the  flesh,  and  bites  the  bane. 
Her  bluid  is  thin,  the  fire's  a  spunk. 

And  maistly  a'  my  duds  are  gane. 

My  baira,  my  balm,  my  bonny  bairn ! 

Though  bom  in  shame,  oh  1  dear  to  me ! 
Nae  dearer  had  ye  been  though  sprung 

A  blossom  frae  the  marriage  tree. 
Though  sair  's  my  heart,  and  scant  my  claes, 

Thee  closely  to  my  breast  I'll  fauld, 
And  sing  ye  sound  despite  tiie  blast, 

And  keep  ye  warm  despite  the  canld. 

My  orphan  balm,  nae  fV^ends  hae  ye 

Forbye  your  mother,  nane  on  earth ; 
The  proud  look  skelgh,  the  prudent  strange. 

The  thochtless  jibe  wi'  heartless  mirth. 
But  freendless  though  on  earth  we  be. 

Though  woe  may  gather,  joy  may  dwine, 
In  heaven  are  freends  whase  steady  love. 

Through  storm  or  calm,  we  ne'er  will  tyne. 

Though  frost  may  pinch,  and  hunger  starve, 

And  nakedness  through  rags  may  keek, 
Yet  God  will  warm,  and  feed,  and  claithe, 

And  dicht  the  saut  tear  aff  the  cheek. 
O  hush !  O  hush !  what  starts  my  baira  f 

Sleep  on,  wee  innocent,  sleep  on, 
Nae  scaith  is  near,  nae  looks  the  noo 

But  looks  o'  love  on  thee  are  thrown. 

O  hush!  and  close  your  waukrife  e'e, 

I'll  rock  ye  weel  wi'  tireless  arm. 
And  oosy  cradled  on  my  breast, 

Nae  fear  will  fHght,  nae  hurt  will  harm. 
The  wheel  maun  rest,  the  wark  maun  staoji', 

My  pet !  I  winna  lay  ye  doon. 
But  nursing  wi'  an  eident  care 

My  melancholy  sang  I'll  croon. 
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Sae  lanely  left,  sae  lichtlj  held, 

Sae  spirit-bunk,  sae  body-bent, 
0  wae  !  what  had  yoar  mother  done 

Gin  ye,  my  bairn,  had  ne'er  been  sent ! 
A  spar  that  sinking  hope  could  seize, 

0,  dear  as  comfort  to  distress  ! 
A  spring  where  fainting  life  could  drink, 

0,  dear  as  rest  to  weariness  ! 

The  grief  and  shame  that  on  my  breast 
A  fearsome  nichtmare  wildly  sat, 

That  choked  my  sighs,  and  scorched  my  tears, 
(0  God  that  I  could  then  hae  grat !) 


That  sunk  my  e'e,  and  made  the  red 

For  ever  firae  my  cheek  depart. 
Had  ended  life,  bat  for  the  love 

That  gashes  frae  a  mother's  heart. 

0  gin  my  Willie  had  been  spared, 

The  heritage  o'  grief  and  shame 
Had  ne'er  been  yours,  nor  infamy 

Been  coupled  wi'  your  mother's  name  ! 
But  O  ye  vnld  and  cruel  vnnds, 

Thou  merciless,  rough-rolling  sea. 
That  ere  he  could  fulfi  his  vow, 

Swept  him  frae  honour,  love,  and  me  !      J.  Z. 


ARE  WAGES  REGULATED  BY  THE  PRICE  OF  CORN? 


No  falsehood  has  been  propagated  with  more 
assiduity,  or  announced  with  more  semblance  of 
authority,  at  the  recent  elections,  than  the  fiction 
that  THB  WAGES  OF  LABOUR  depend  upon,  and  are 
regulated  by,  the  price  of  corn. 

In  town  and  conntiy,  in  cities  and  boroughs — 
whether  situated  in  agricultural  or  manufacturing 
districts,  newspapers,  daily  and  hebdomadal,  ora- 
tors from  the  windows  of  Tory  Committee-rooms, 
hand-bills,  placards  and  pamphlets  urged  the  un- 
truth with  the  vehemence  inspired  by  desperation, 
and  iterated  it,  till  in  many  places  a  panic  seized 
upon  the  working  classes.  *'  Cheap  bread  means 
low  wages!"  was  telegraphed  as  if  by  electricity 
through  the  country,  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  monopolists  was  put  in  motion  to  spread  abroad, 
the  delusion.  The  operatives  were  told  point  blank 
that  the  moment  the  price  of  com  felly  the  ioages  of 
mechanics  and  labourers  would  fall  in  proportion; 
and  at  every  comer  of  the  street  they  were  con- 
fronted and  startled  with  the  fraudulent  memento 
—printed  in  the  colours  of  the  free-trade  candi- 
date— "  Free  Trade;  with  Bread  from  Russia,  and 
^s.  6d.  a-week."  Wages,  they  were  told,  are  regu- 
kted  by  the  price  of  com — have  always  been  regu- 
lated by  it,  and  always  will  be  regulated  by  the 
same  standard :  when  com  is  low,  wages  are  low ; 
when  com  is  high,  wages  are  high  also;  and  the 
harangue  was  concluded  with  the  cry — "  Bread  as 
it  is  with  high  wages;  or  cheap  bread  without 
money  to  buy  it.'* 

Taken  by  surprise,  as  the  country  was  by  the 
great  measures  placed  before  the  constituencies  by 
the  Administration,  the  mass  of  the  people  felt 
themselves  for  the  moment  at  sea ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  those  economists  who  have 
laboured  for  years  to  circulate  correct  opinions  on 
the  com  laws  and  collateral  questions,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  much  ignonmce  prevails  among  all 
classes  with  reference  to  financial  topics.  The 
principles  of  free  trade  were  imperfectly  compre- 
hended by  men,  from  their  cradles  accustomed  to 
monopolies;  and  the  crudest  projects,  the  most 
contemptible  fallacies,  and  sophisms  a  thousand 
times  refuted,  were  obstinately  bruited  abroad,  till 
the  popular  mind,  unahle  to  resist  the  importunity 
of  error,  in  many  cases,  became  bewildered : — 

The  twinkling  lamp 
Of  wandering  life,  that  winks  and  wakes  by  tarns. 
Fooling  the  follower,  betwixt  shade  and  shining. 

In  such  places  as  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Hull,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  West  Riding  of  the 


county  of  York,  the  Tories  succeeded,  by  the  force 
of  artful  misrepresentation,  in  paralyzing  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people,  or  preventing  their  full  de- 
velopment in  favour  of  free  trade  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mancsuvre  to  suppress 
discussion  by  accelerating  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  Parliament,  has  so  far  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess, that  th^  misconception  respecting  wages  has 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  not  been  unproductive 
of  mischief.  The  Tories  have,  by  the  agencies  ad- 
verted to,  secured  a  temporary  triumph;  but  truth 
in  tum  wiU  have  its  triumph,  which  will  be  as 
permanent  as  eventful. 

Let  us  see  how  this  proposition,  that  woffes  do  and 
must  fall  and  rise  ipiih  the  price  of  com,  w'ill  hear 
the  test  of  close  examination. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  price  of  com  regulates  the 
labour  of  wages,  it  must  follow  ex  necessitate  that 
in  those  times  when  the  price  of  com  is  high  and 
excessive,  wa^  are  high  also.  Again,  from  the 
same  premises,  it  will  follow,  that  in  those  coun- 
tries where  a  high  price  of  com  is  maintained,  la- 
bour is  well  remunerated,  and  wages  are  high. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  ensue  as  a  just  corol- 
lary that  in  those  countries  where  the  wages  of 
labour  are  extremely  liberal,  the  price  of  com  is 
dear  in  the  same  proportion;  and  further,  that 
when  the  price  of  com  is  low  in  England,  wages 
are  low  also.  The  question  then  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  fact,  upon  which  the  humblest 
labourer  or  mechanic  in  the  country  is  competent 
to  decide. 

1.  Is  it  tme  that  in  those  years  when  the  price  of 
Comwashigh  fFages  were  high  in  proportion?  We 
deny  it :  it  is  not  tme,  as  the  personal  experience 
of  every  working  man  can  testify.  We  could 
point  to  towns  in  England,  where,  when  flour  was 
6s.  per  stone,  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artisans 
were  no  higher  than  they  are  this  year,  when  flour 
is  28.  8d,  per  stone  I  To  narrow  the  argument, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  46s.  2d. 
per  quarter  in  1834 ;  39s.  4d.  in  1835  ;  48s.  6d.  in 
1836  :  The  weekly  average  price  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land on  the  7th  day  of  last  month  (August  1841) 
was  68s.  3d. ; — we  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people— are  wages  higher  now  than  in  the  years 
1834,  '35,  and  '36  ?  They  are  not ;  th^  are  Unoer ! 
There  was  general  employment  and  full  wages  in 
those  years :  we  have  now  destitution,  want  of  em- 
ployment, and  short  wages,  to  a  degree,  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Compare  the  wages  paid  to  carpenters,  bricklay- 
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ers,  and  masons,  in  the  years  181 7»  1822, 1829,  and 
1835,  as  stated  in  the  records  of  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal, with  the  corresponding  prices  of  com  ;  and  it 
will  he  seen  at  once  that,  when  com  was  94s.  per 
quarter,  wages  were  not  higher  than  they  were 
when  com  was  398.  4d. 


PrimnfWhfa* 

WcnuY  Waoks. 

'^KAIU. 

per  Quarter. 

Caipenten. 

Brickl^yerB. 

HaaoDS. 

9,     d. 

s.     d. 

9.    d. 

9.    d. 

1817 

94    0 

31     0 

30    6 

31     6 

1822 

43    3 

31     6 

30     0 

30    0 

1829 

66    4 

34     0 

28     6 

32    0 

1835 

39    4 

32    0 

28    6 

31     6 

We  add  here  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in 
the  town  of  Leeds  in  1839,  when  com  was  at  an 
exceedingly  high  price. 


Tndei. 


Tailors,  .    .    . 
Shoemakers,    . 
Painten,     .    . 
Goth-presseiB, 
Cloth-drawers, 
Joiners, .    . 
Printers,     .    . 
Plnmbers,  .    . 
Smiths,  .    .    . 
Slabbers,    .    . 
Wool-sorters,  . 
Plasterers, .    . 
Bricklayers,    . 
Warehonsemen, 
Wood-tomers, 
MUl-wrights,  . 
Masons, .    .    . 
Woollen-piecers, 
Woollen-fillers, 


Aver^stt 

Weekly 

Wtgeiu 

«. 

d. 

16 

0 

14 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

24 

6 

19 

6 

21 

0 

23 

0 

19 

0 

24 

0 

21 

0 

18 

0 

23 

0 

21 

0 

17 

0 

26 

0 

22 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0  t' 

Taddera,     .    . 
Weavers,    .    . 
Plane-makers, 
Paper-stainers, 
Gonsmiths, 
Hatters,      •    . 
Dyers,    .    .    . 
Carriers,     .     . 
Braasfoanders, 
Wood-sawyers, 
Coopers,     .    . 
Wool-combers, 
Iron-moulders, 
Tamers,     .    . 
Wheel-wrights, 
Worsted-piecen, 
Worsted-prepar-, 
ers,     •     •     > 


f.  d. 

21  0 

13  0 

21  0 

24  0 

25  0 

24  0 

22  0 
20  0 

25  0 
20  0 
20  0 

14  0 


22 
18 

4 


0 
0 
0 
6 
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Many  of  these  artisans  had  work  for  eleven,  ten, 
or  nine  months  during  the  year  only.  We  leave, 
then,  tlie  men  engaged  in  the  trades  enumerated, 
to  say  how  much  higher  thoee  wages  were  than  the 
wages  paid  in  years  when  the  price  of  com  was 
low?  It  seems,  indeed,  preposterous  that  wages 
should  rise — as  the  monopolists  assert  they  do— 
with  the  rise  of  com.  High  prices  are  the  conse- 
quence of  an  insufficient  supply.  When  crops  are 
deficient,  the  banks  invariably  restrict  their  issues 
and  narrow  accommodation,  and  must  do  so  in  self- 
defence;  the  merchants,  manu&cturera,  and  em- 
ployers are  consequently  obliged  to  limit  their 
operations;  trade  becomes  dull;  work  becomes 
scarce.  To  assert,  then,  that  high-priced  com 
brings  high  wages,  is  to  say  that  higher  wages  are 
given  when  a  number  of  hands  are  seeking  employ 
which  is  difficult  to  be  obtained,  than  when  em- 
ployment can  readily  be  had,  and  when  workmen 
can  with  difficulty  be  found. 

A  record  of  the  wages  paid  at  Bradford  and 
Halifax  during  the  ten  years  from  ia31  to  1840, 
hoth  years  inclusive,  when  compared  with  the  prices 
of  flour  in  these  places  in  each  of  those  ten  years, 
gives  as  a  result  that  when  flour  was  at  the  highesi 
price  at  Bradford,  wages  were  at  the  huxst  point; 
and  when  flour  was  lowett  at  Hali&x,  wages  were 
highest.  What  will  the  monopolists  say  to  the  fol- 
lowing well-authenticated  fact« :— 


] 

SRADFOaO. 

HAUFAX. 

Flour 

W.«e», 

Flour 

We«B«, 

Yean. 

perStooe. 

Piece. 

per  Stone. 

Pleee. 

9,    d* 

».     rf. 

«.    d. 

i.    d. 

1831 

2  lOi 

14    3 

1832 

2     5) 

14     6 

1833 

2      1 

14    71 

1834 

1     81 

15    3 

1835 

1     8 

13    0 

1836 

2     U 

13    71  . 

2    0 

10    0 

1837 

2    3 

11     11  1 

2    9 

9    0 

1838 

2     91 

10     3     ' 

3     0 

8    0 

1839 

2  101 

9     44  , 

2     91 

7    3 

1840 

3     6 

8    0 

3     6 
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It  further  appears  from  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Hand-Loom  Inquiry  Commission,  that  in  1835, 
when  flour  was  2s.  per  stone,  the  wages  of  the 
weaver  were  10s.  per  week;  and  that  in  August 
1840,  when  flour  was  3^  4d.  per  stone,  his  wages 
were  also  lOs^  or  even  less  I  Calculating  that  the 
weaver's  family  consume  two  stones  of  flour  in  the 
week,  it  is  evident,  that  while  the  weaver  in  183-5 
(when  com  was  cheap)  had  a  balance  of  66.  re- 
maining from  his  week's  wages,  after  the  pur- 
chase of  his  flour,  in  1840  (when  com  was  dear) 
he  had  but  Ss.  4d.  Is  it  not  then,  a  cruel  mocker}', 
to  say  that  high-priced  com  brings  a  higher  rate 
of  wages,  and  a  shameful  wrong,  by  such  a  pre- 
tence, to  de&aud  the  poor  of  cheap  bread  ?  In  short, 
if  wages  depended  upon  the  price  of  food,  and  nui 
upon  supply  and  demand,  how  would  it  be  poesible 
to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  wages  of  one  clan  of 
workmen  art  often  rising,  wkUet  at  the  same  moment 
the  wages  in  a  different  trade  arefaliing?  The  facts 
we  have  adduced  prove  indisputably,  that  the  asser- 
tion, that  in  those  years  when  the  price  of  com  is 
high  wages  are  high  in  proportion,  is  a  figment 
and  imposturo ;  and  on  the  other  hand  as  dearly 
show  tliat  wages  are  not  regulated  by  the  price 
of  com,  but  must  be  r^;ulated  by  a  different  prin- 
ciple. 

But,  it  is  objected,  that  if  wages  in  cities  and 
towns  are  not  r^;u]ated  by  com,  mages  in  agri- 
cultural districts  are  invariably  regulated  hg  it. 
This  assertion,  however,  is  a  bold  aasumption,  ut- 
terly irreconcilable  with  facts;  as  may  be  seen  on 
comparing  the  wages  ordinarily  paid  in  winter- 
time in  rural  districts  with  the  wages  paid  in  \^\ 
when  com  was  between  70b.  and  80b.  a  quarter:-- 


Counties. 


Bedford, 

Bockingham, 

Cambridge, 
Essex, 

Hertford, 

HontiDgdoD, 

Kent, 

Leicester, 
Xorfolk, 


WagM  psid  to  JsBDMy, '  W«|^  ordfrnQy  {tt>d 
1839.  in  Mlntef^tlme. 


7s.,8s^or  98.,  and 
in  somefew  cases,    ?&.,  8b.,  or  9c 
10s.  j 

9s.,  lOs.,  and  some  ' 
few,  12s, 
lis.,  12s.,  13s.  6d.    \ 
lis.  and  1^ 
(  9s.,  1  Ob.,  and  Us., 
<   with  some  few, , 
(    12s.  ' 

10s.  and  lis. 
12s.  and  138.  6d.,  - 
with  some  few, 
15s. 
10s.,  lis.  and  12s. 
i>s.,  10=\ 


9b. 

9s.  and  10s. 
10b. 

98.  and  10s. 

9s.  and  10s. 

10s.  and  1%. 

9s.,  lOs.  and  lli^* 
9s.  and  lOs. 
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Coimties. 


Northampton, 

Oxford, 

Rutland, 

Suffolk, 

Sttirey, 

Sassez, 
Warwick, 


Wages  paid  In  Janunry, 
1839. 


10s.,  lis.  and  12s. 
8s.,  96.  and  10s. 
108.,withafewl2s. 
9s.  and  lOs. 
128.  and  Ids.  6d. 

i9s.,  108.,andafew 
Us.  and  128. 
lOs.,  lis.  and  12b., 
with  some  few 
14s. 


WagM  ordiuuril  Y  paid 
in  Winter-tune, 


8s.,  9s.  and  lOs. 

8s.  and  9s. 

9s. 

98.  and  10s, 

lOs. 

98.  and  lOs, 


98.,  lOs,  and  Us. 


It  was  stated  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Stares^  a  fanner  and 
miller^  who  was  examined  before  the  Poor  Law 
Committee  in  1836,  that  he  paid  his  men  from  8s. 
to  128.  a-week  in  1829  and  1830,  when  wheat  was 
10s.  a  bushel,  and  that  in  1836  he  paid  them  from 
9s.  to  ISs.,  when  wheat  was  5s.  a  bushel!  Again, 
Mr.  James  Ford,  a  farmer  examined  before  the 
same  committee,  stated  that  12s.  a-week,  was  the 
highest  rate  of  wages  paid  at  Petworth  during  the 
war,  when  wheat  was  £40  per  loady  and  that  in 
1836  he  paid  lOs.,  when  wheat  was  but  £15  a 
load !  Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  compared  the  wages 
paid  to  agricultural  labourers  with  the  price  of 
wheat  ^m  1797  to  1829,  and  the  result  of  the 
comparison  is,  that  the  comforts  of  the  labourers, 
have  always  been  greatest  when  com  was  cheapest ! 

2.  Let  us  next  inquire  whether  it  be  true — as  it 
must  be  if  bread  regulate  wages — thtU  in  those  coun- 
tries where  a  high  price  of  com  is  maintained^  labour 
is  well  remunerated,  and  tpages  are  high?  What 
says  Ireland?  The  Tories  are  very  fond  of  tran- 
sporting the  fanners, — ^who,  poor  men,  think  ten 
miles  to  market  a  long  journey, — ^to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  or  the  wastes  of  Russia;  but  let  us 
keep  nearer  home  and  ask — ^What  says  Ireland 
to  this  proposition?  High-priced  com,  but  low 
wages!  Wheat  above  60s.  per  quarter,  labourers 
paid  6d.  or  5d.  a-day !  In  the  words  of  Mr.  John 
Revans,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  impartial  of 
the  writers  who  have  reviewed  the  state  of  Ireland : 
'*  Wages  in  Ireland  would /o^  below  the  staroaitUm 
poif^f  but  for  the  wretched  resource  of  vagrancy, 
which  is  the  only  support  to  wages  now  existing 
in  Ireland/'  The  case  of  Ireland  again  proves  how 
utterly  false  is  the  assertion,  that  high-priced  corn 
produces  or  maintains  high  wages. 

3.  But  let  us  put  the  converse  of  the  last  propo- 
sition, and  try  tchether  in  those  countries  where  the 
wages  of  labour  are  extremely  liber ed^  the  price  of  com 
in  dear  in  the  same  proportion  ?  In  the  United 
States  of  America  the  price  of  com  is  low,  but  the 
wages  of  labour  are  high.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  is  a  dollar  (48.  Sd.)  a  bushel  ;*  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  S,  Buckingham,  who  has  just  return- 
ed from  America,  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers average  a  dollar  a-day.  Adam  Smith,  who 
>vrote  his  great  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations  in 
1784,  noticed  the  same  fact  as  to  high  wages  and 
low-priced  food  in  America.  "The  wages  of 
labour,"  he  observed,  "  are  much  higher  in  North 
America  than  in  any  part  of  England.    In  the  pro- 

*  Mr.  Flint,  a  recent  writer,  says  the  price  in  Ohio  is 
3s.  44d.  a  bushel 


vince  of  New  York,  common  labourers  earn  3s.  6d. 
currency,  equal  to  28.  sterling  a-day ;  ship  car- 
penters, lOs.  6d.  currency,  with  a  pint  of  rum  worth 
6d.  sterling,  equal  in  all  to  6s.  6d.  sterling,  &c.  &c. 
These  prices,"  he  continues,  "are  all  above  the 
London  price  ;  and  wages  are  said  to  be  as  high 
in  the  other  colonies  as  New  York.  The  price  of 
provisions  is  everywhere  in  North  America  m/uch 
lower  than  in  England,  A  dearth  has  never  been 
known  there.  In  the  worst  seasons  they  have  al- 
ways had  a  sufficiency  for  themselves,  though  less 
for  exportation.  If  the  money  price  of  labour 
therefore,"  adds  Dr.  Smith,  **  be  higher  than  it  is 
anywhere  in  the  mother  country,  its  real  price,  the 
real  command  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  it 
conveys  to  the  labourer,  must  be  higher  in  a 
still  greater  proportion."  Here  is  a  country  in 
which, /or  upwards  of  half  a  cenimy,  com  has  been 
low  in  price  and  wages  have  been  high ! 

On  the  whole,  then,  as  we  find  it  clearly  proved 
that  wages  have  not  risen  and  fallen  in  this  king- 
dom with  the  price  of  com, — as  high  prices  do  not 
maintain  high  wages  in  Ireland, — and  as  low-priced 
com  does  not,  in  America,  produce  low  wages,  are 
we  not  warranted  in  calling  upon  the  operative 
classes  not  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  lie  propa- 
gated by  those  who  have  the  deepest  interest  in 
deceiving  them  ?  Working  men  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland!  it  is  a  falsehood  that  cheap 
bread  means  low  wages,  or  that  free  trade  means 
distress !  No ;  Free  Trade  b  your  only  hope ; 
with  it  our  commerce  will  expand  and  extend,  for 
foreign  nations  will  give  and  take ;  and  brisk 
denmnd  alone  can  maintain  good  wages : 

No !  let  all  lands  exchange  with  all 
The  good  which  fireights  this  foodAil  ball ; 
Then  will  the  strife  of  millions  cease ; 
For  Free  exchange  is  Peace  !  is  Peace !  * 

To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Villiers  to  his  consti- 
tuents at  Wolverhampton : — "  You  know  too  well 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  dear  food  on  your  trade, 
and  on  your  wages.  You  can  settle  that  question 
by  the  answer  you  give  to  the  question — ^Are  your 
wages  good  now? — (Loud  cries  of  *  No,  no;  bad!') 
Is  your  trade  good  now? — (  No,  no.)  Is  food  dear 
now? — (Yes,  yes.)  Have  you  got  the  Corn-laws 
now? — (Yes,  we  have.)  Well,  then,  suppose  you 
had  had  a  doubt  as  to  whether  scarcity  was  a 
blessing,  as  they  tell  you,  and  abundance  a  curse, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  change  the  Corn-laws, 
if  it  was  only  for  making  the  experiment  of  plenty. 
But  you  are  not  such  dolts  as  to  be  gulled  by  such 
rubbish.  You  know,  as  all  men  who  have  brains 
in  their  heads  do  know,  that  men's  wages  depend 
upon  the  demand  for  labour,  not  upon  the  price  of 
bread ;  and  you  know  better  than  I  can  tell  you 
what  the  difference  is  between  five  men  seeking 
one  master,  and  five  masters  seeking  one  man — and 
you  know  that  free  trade  means  more  trade,  which 
means  more  demand  for  men,  which  means  the 
time  when  men  can  get  more  wages."  Even  Lord 
Stanley,  who  is  not  usually  very  scrapulous,  was 
ashamed  of  the  nonsense  uttered,  for  electioneering 
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purposes,  by  his  party  leqweting  wsges;  and  in 
his  last  ^eech  at  North  fiancashire,  admitted  that 
wages  are  not  mlcd  by  the  price  of  com,  hot  are 
regvlated  by  mppfy  and  demaind,  **  I  doiCt  muf^ 
obsenred  the  noble  lord,  ^  at  jdm«  hone  annmrd  on 
the  other  tide^  that  hi^  prieee  neceaarify  eavaes  h^h 
woffes;  beeame  Ihdieee the  aiiwsi/  ofwageeie  regm- 
laUdupom  very  dijferewt  pnmeiple$y  and  iemot  whoUy 
dqtendaU  upon  the  price  of  amy  artielej  bat  iqfom  the 
sappfy  of  labour  im  proportion  to  the  demand  for  la- 
boar.  If  there  is  a  lai)^  proportion  of  laboorefs 
willing  to  gire  their  laboor,  in  proportion  as  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  their  laboor  is  in  excels, 
in  such  proportion  the  competition  between  them- 
selves will  reduce  the  amount  of  wages,  without 
reference  to  the  price  of  com."  All  through,  the 
Tory  writers  have  employed  the  fallacy,  non  cauea 
pro  eausdf  in  their  arguments  upon  this  subject ; 
for  though  the  money  price  of  labour  is  determined 
by  what  is  requisite  for  purehasing  a  given  quan- 
tity of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  the 
DEMAKD  FOR  LABOUB,  ss  Smith  justly  says,  ^  deter- 
minee  the  qnanti^  cf  thoee  necetsariet  and  conve- 
niencei  which  mtut  be  given  to  the  labourer  J*  Wages, 
or  the  money  price  of  labour,  are  regulated  first  by 
the  demand  for  labour,  secondly  by  the  price  of 


the  neoesBariesand  conveniences  ofli&;  but  mainiy 
by  the  demand  for  labour,  on  whidb  the  price  uf 
those  necessaries  and  coDvcniences  ultimately  de- 
pends. 


Since  the  foregoing  article  was  put  in  type,  se- 
veral cases  have  occurred,  in  dilSerent  parts  of  the 
country,  wherty  in  eoneeguenee  ef  Ae  riae  ta  t^ 
price  of  flour y  tabouren  have  demanded  tnereoMd 
wages.  They  have  said  to  their  employers^ — *^  A 
month  ago^  you  told  us  that  cheap  bread  meant 
low  wages ;  and  that  high  wages  and  high-price*! 
com  went  hand-in-hand.  Kow  thett  is  the  time 
FOR  High  Wages!  The  price  of  flour  is  ri^inc 
every  day;  we  require  you  now  to  vindicate  irour 
own  doctrines,  and  do  justice  to  us  by  advancip'^' 
our  wages."  In  Hull,  upwards  of  a  hundred  Is- 
bourers,  who  receive  about  13s.  or  14s.  a-week. 
have  tested  their  decei  vere  in  this  manner ;  but  al- 
though com  advaneeSy  wages  stand  still!  The  em- 
ployers of  those  labourers  who  are  engaged  in  tfaf 
Canada  timber  trade,  refused  to  increase  the  wa^ 
of  their  men ;  and  thus  have  practically  refuted 
the  falsehood  which  they  themselves  had,  but  & 
few  weeks  previously,  employed  to  defeat  Mr.  Clav 
and  Colonel  Thompson. 


THE  BABY. 


Come  hither,  my  daughter;  your  marriage-day 
is  at  hand ;  you  will  not  be  much  longer  the  light 
of  this  old  house.  Sit  by  me,  and  I  will  once  more 
tell  you  a  story,  as  I  used  to  do,  when  you  were  a 
little  girl,  and  looked  up  in  bright-eyed  wonder  at 
my  tale. 

I  doubt  not  William  has  told  you  often  enough 
that  you  are  all  in  all  to  him ;  that  no  one  human 
Ijeing  ever  was  to  another  what  you  are  to  him ; 
that  he  feels  for  you  a  deeper,  tenderer,  purer, 
more  disinterested  devotion,  than  ever  man  felt  for 
woman.  Don't  believe  him.  Nay,  never  start  and 
turn  pale ;  the  young  rascal  believes  what  he  says 
to  be  true,  and  that  ought  to  be  enough  for  you. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  I  have  in  my  day  said  and 
felt  as  much  for  the  old  woman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chimney  there. 

But  I  mean  something  more  than  that.  You 
have  yourself  been  the  object  of  a  deeper,  tenderer, 
jiurer,  more  disinterestedly  devoted  attachment 
than  ills.  Now,  don't  grow  angry,  though  it  be- 
comes you  too,  and  bespeaks  the  sincere  confiding 
Hpirit  of  the  bride.  He,  too,  would  be  in  a  tower- 
ing passion  if  he  heard  me :  and  yet  neither  of  you 
liave  cause. 

You  do  not  imderatand  me ;  nor  will  you,  nor 
can  you,  till  you  come  to  be  yourself  a  mother. 

The  riddle  is  out.  I  mean  that  you  were  a  per- 
son of  much  more  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  two 
others — eh,  old  dame  ? — ^that  you  were  the  object 
iii  a  more  profound  love  than  you  ever  can  be  again, 
long,  long  before  you  knew  how  delightful  a  tiling 
it  is  to  repay  love  with  love. 

Yutt  huvfl  beeri  ttdmired^  \\\\(\  have  l)C«?n  toKl  tlmt 


you  were  admired ;  and,  though  I  your  father  ssr 
it,  who  ought  not  to  say  it,  you  are  worthy  to  be 
admired.  And  you  have  been  flattered — flattered 
by  admiration ;  never  deny  it,  giri,  it  is  human 
nature,  and  sits  prettily  upon  a  young  woman. 
But  you  were  welcomed  home,  and  admired,  and 
watched  over  with  far  more  solicitude  before  you 
were  twelve  months  old,  than  ever  you  will  be 
again.  Strange  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  un- 
wavering rule  of  Providence,  that  the  warmed 
affection  should  ever  be  squandered  upon  ihoec 
who  are  unaware  of  the  wealth  whidi  is  heaping 
upon  them. 

It  was  a  proud  and  happy  day  that  of  your 
birth.  The  ways  were  mud,  and  keen  hail-shower, 
alternating  with  sleet,  were  borne  on  the  wind,  that 
howled  and  thumped  round  tlie  house,  as  if  seek- 
ing to  force  its  way  in.  And  the  bodily  suffering  of 
your  mother  scarcely  exceeded  the  mental  anxiety 
of  the  rest  of  the  household.  It  was  a  heavenly 
summer-time  when  all  was  over :  wind  or  'v^-eathiT 
what  did  we  heed  them,  when  she  looked  proudly 
up  at  me,  as  I  looked  at  you  lying  in  her  arms? 

After  all,  any  disinterested  person  must  have 
thought  you  a  strange-looking  creature.  You  had 
not  learned  how  to  make  use  of  your  eyes :  one 
was  turned  up  to  your  eyebrows,  and  the  other 
down  to  your  mouth 

"  Now,  papa" 

Fact,  fact ;  ask  the  old  woman  there,  if  you 
won't  believe  me. 

But  you  were  beautiful  in  our  eyes,  and  in  thow 
of  your  good  grandmother.  She  luid  been  pas^ina^ 
back  uiul  foi'Wardi  tho  wliols  morniogi  between 
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Your  mother's  apartment  and  the  parlour,  think- 
ing to  keep  up  onr  spirits,  but  sinking  them  rather 
hy  her  agitated  looks.  But  when  she  came  to  tell 
me  that  all  was  well,  she  could  not  find  her  voice, 
and  she  did  not  need  to  find  it,  for  her  face  was 
radiant.  You  were  a  lamp  set  down  amongst  us 
to  enlighten  all  our  faces.  We  had  lived  together, 
and  thought  we  loved  each  other;  but  when  you 
^vere  added  to  the  family  group,  it  was  as  if  a  new 
revelation ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  been  living 
coldly  and  heartlessly  with  each  other.  A  cord 
yn»  around  us,  drawing  us  into  closer  relation- 
ship; and  you,  little  unconscious  elf,  were  the 
talisman  that  worked  all  these  wonders. 

I  could  write  a  big  book  about  the  first  year  of 
your  life,  and  yet  not  contrive  to  say  all  I  have  to 
($ay,  to  show  how  much  more  important  a  baby  is, 
than  any  grown  or  growing  person  possibly  can  be. 

You  will  scarcely  recollect  the  day  of  your 
christening.  That,  too,  was  a  memorable  day. 
Mother,  nurse,  grandmother — I  cannot  well  say 
which  looked  most  consequential ;  while  you,  the 
real  heroine  of  the  occasion,  took  it  with  imparal- 
leled  wngfrfAd:  you  did  not  even  seem  to  mind 
the  beautiful  rich  lace  cap,  of  which  there  is  a 
famUy  tradition  that  your  mother  was  christened 
in  it  too :  you  positively  slept  through  the  cere- 
mony, to  the  great  consternation  of  the  nurse,  who 
held  it  a  bad  omen  that  you  did  not  squall.  But 
if  you  thought  little,  I  thought  the  more ;  for 
when  I  turned  from  the  marble  font  to  the  altar 
window,  where  was  painted  the  dove  hovering  over 
the  cloudy  chaos  it  was  commissioned  to  impreg- 
nate with  light  and  love,  I  felt  awed  and  subdued, 
and  ansdous  for  my  baby,  and  yet  consoled;  I 
felt  that  it  was  your  inauguration  into  the  sor- 
rows of  life.  The  mystic  rite  was  the  herald  of 
the  sufferings  to  which  humanity  is  heir  ;  but  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  pledge  that  God  would 
temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

I  will  not  tell  you  how  we — for  she,  there,  went 
foot  for  foot  in  feeling  all  my  joys,  cares,  hopes, 
and  fears  about  you ;  as,  indeed,  i^e  has  been  the 
mirror  of  my  life  for  I  will  not  say  how  many 
years,  bearing  half  my  sorrows,  and  redoubling  all 
uiy  joys.  I  would  not  have  said  so  much  for  fear 
of  making  her  vain.  Never  praise  people  to  their 
faces,  girl;  it  spoUs  them;  but  you  see  she  is 
asleep,  and  can't  hear  me.  What  makes  the  old 
woman's  head  keep  nudging  at  that  rate  behind 
her  handkerchief  ?  Has  she  been  listening  to  us 
all  this  time  ? 

I  will  say  nothing  of  our  care  for  you  even  in 
trifles,— of  the  long  happy  walk  we  had  one  day 
from  bazaar  to  bazaar,  to  choose  playthings  fit  for 
so  very  young  a  baby,— -of  the  utter  forgetfulness 
of  my  personal  dignity,  with  which  I  used  to  bring 
biscuits  to  the  baby  from  town  in  my  great-coat 
pocket.  You  would  think  I  was  wishing  to  bribe 
you  by  these  recollections,  not  to  forget  the  old 
fwlks  when  you  leave  them.  It  would  be  unkind 
to  do  80 ;  it  would  look  as  if  I  thought  you  could 
fo^fjet  them. 
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You  grew  up  among  us  like  an  opening  flower. 
Every  day  we  saw  something  new  to  love  and 
praise  in  you.  To  hear  us  talk,  one  would  have 
thought  there  never  had  been  such  a  baby.  A 
strange  thing  it  is,  a  child !  There  is  a  delicate 
beauty  about  its  soft  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and 
tiny  mouth.  It  was  so  pretty  to  see  the  little 
monkey  examine  our  hands,  one  after  the  other, 
to  see  if  they  contained  sugar  or  biscuit.  And  it 
was  so  engaging  when  it  held  out  its  little  mouth 
to  be  kissed.  And  it  was  sparkling,  when  it  dived 
down  into  its  nurse's  arms,  and  hid  its  face  in  her 
bosom,  when  playfully  minded.  But  strangest, 
loveliest  of  all,  was  its  appearance  when  it  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  think — when  the  expression  of 
thought  beamed  through  its  infant  lineaments — 
when  the  consciousness  of  reason  and  eternity 
seemed  to  be  dawning  upon  Crod's  own  image, 
shrinking  abashed  from  the  glories  of  its  own  na- 
ture. 

And  yet,  my  daughter,  in  moments  of  depres- 
sion,— and  such  moments  come  to  all, — ^there  was 
something  terrible  in  thy  childish  glee.  When  I 
reflected  how  trifling  the  cause  of  thy  delight, — 
the  absence  of  any  reason  why  it  should  give  thee 
delight, — ^the  transitory  nature  of  the  delight  it- 
self,— I  was  tempted  to  think  that  all  human  hap- 
piness was  alike  unreasonable  and  unnatural. 
Life  seemed  to  be  a  succession  of  brief  bursts  of 
ecstasy,  at  long  intervals,  gradually  growing 
duller  and  duller,  till  it  ended  in  inane  apathy.  I 
will  not  dwell  on  the  thought.  It  is  one  which 
mocks  us  in  our  happiest  hour,  and  which  not  rea- 
son, faith  alone  can  dispel. 

But  more  desolate  and  dangerous  emotions  were 
awakened  when  illness  came  upon  thee.  There  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  painful  as  to  witness  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  child.  We  cannot  divine  their  cause 
or  nature,  and  it  cannot  tell :  the  impotency  of 
human  desire  to  give  relief  is  never  so  painfully 
felt.  The  innocence  and  weakness,  too,  of  the  suf- 
ferer, conjure  up  rebellious  thoughts.  My  God ! 
I  know  that  my  own  sufi^erings  are  the  conse- 
quences of  my  own  sins,  but  what  has  this  inno- 
cent done  ?  It  is  not  alone  when  the  little  creature 
writhes  in  torture  that  we  feel  these  misgivings  : 
its  uncomplaining  languor  goes  with  more  deadly 
certainty  to  the  heart.  Oh,  what  a  relief  it  has 
been,  after  such  a  visitation,  to  see  my  child's  eye 
brighten  again,  and  hear  its  blessed,  clear,  soft 
voice  breathing  of  happiness ! 

It  were  hard  to  say  whether  thy  sufferings  or 
thy  enjoyments  most  endeared  you  to  me.  You 
have  been  a  dear  good  daughter  to  your  father, 
and  you  understand  the  playful  exaggeration  of 
this  nursery  legend.  And  yet  it  is  not  all  exag- 
geration. 

But  go  !  my  tears  are  under  my  eyelids,  and  I 
shall  make  a  fool  of  myself  if  I  go  on, .  You  will 
understand  me  better  when  you  repeat  to  a  child 
of  your  own  the  tale  your  father  told  you  the  night 
before  your  marriage. 
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MISS  SEDGWICK'S  LETTERS  PROM  ABROAD  TO  KINDRED 

AT  HOME.* 


Mtss  S^dowick  is  a  New  England  lady,  ^  of  a 
certain  age/*  who  has  been  long  admired  in  her 
own  coantzy  as  one  of  the  most  genial  and  able  of 
its  native  writers,  without  respect  of  sex.  She  has 
latterly  been  known  in  England  as  the  author  of 
one  or  two  pleasing  novels,  descriptive  of  tlie  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
or  Old  States,  and  of  some  short  domestic  stories, 
distinguished  by  their  beauty  and  simplicity,  and 
admirable  for  a  purely  Christian,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious spirit,  undeteriorated  by  sanctimonious  cant 
and  sectarian  exclusiveness. 

Miss  Sedgpwick  has  of  late  received  an  immense 
quantity  of  praise  from  the  English  press,  cour- 
teous, cordial,  and  coterieish;  and  she  deserves  it, 
perhaps,  to  the  full  extent,  yet  not  exactly  in  the 
kind  given.  She  is  not  the  founder  of  *'  a  national 
literature ;"  but  she  is  the  American  Mitford,  with, 
if  somewhat  less  of  grace,  then  more  of  depth  ;  and 
with  broader  views  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
uses  of  literature,  whether  to  the  solace  of  its  ills 
or  the  elevation  of  its  aims,  than  the  lady  of  Three 
Miles'  Cross  chooses  to  employ,  admitting  that  she 
may  possess  the  power.  Her  sole  object  is  to 
charm  ;  Miss  Sedgwick,  while  she  seeks  to  please, 
at  the  same  time  strives  more  directly  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  her  readers, — ^for  the  correction 
of  their  errors,  and,  above  all,  the  enlargement  of 
their  charity. 

In  the  summer  of  1839,  this  lady,  with  a  party 
of  friends  and  kindred,  visited  Europe,  and  made 
a  flying  leap,  for  it  was  little  more,  to  London.  Of 
England,  of  Great  Britain,  she  saw  nothing  with 
her  bodily  eyes  but  what  might  be  noted  in  the 
journey  from  Portsmouth  to  London,  with  a  diver- 
gence to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Southampton,  and 
Winchester.  After  a  month's  residence  in  the 
metropolis,  the  party  went  by  steam  up  the  Rhine, 
and  through  Switzerland  into  Italy,  where  they 
spent  the  winter.  Every  part  of  Miss  Sedgwick's 
tour  must  have  interest  to  her  own  countrymen ; 
but  the  peculiar  value  of  her  book  to  English 
readers,  (for  it  is  all  pleasant  reading,)  is  limited 
to  the  first  half  volume,  which  records  her  adven- 
tures and  observations  wlule  in  London  or  on  the 
road  to  it. 

She  kept  throughout  a  regular  and  voluminous 
journal,  of  which  the  fruits  or  kernels  are  before  us. 
It  is  written  with  the  ease,  freedom,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  self-confidence  of  a  lady's  private  corre- 
spondence ;  often  in  a  lively  and  somewhat  slight 
style,  but  never  in  one  flippant  or  flimsy ;  these 
being  qualities,  of  a  high  civilisation,  not  yet  natu- 
ralized in  Massachusetts.  If  she  had  but  slender 
opportunities  of  seeing  much  of  the  inward  heart 
♦  of  this  "wonderful  tight  little,  right  little  island" 
of  ours,  she  made  good  use  of  those  she  had ;  and 
she  knew  much  more  of  our  popular  literature  and 
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social  condition,  before  crossing  the  Atlantic,  than 
many  of  ourselves. 

She  enjoyed  a  passing  glimpse — ^all  that  provin- 
cials, or  even  the  denizens  of  the  metropolis,  gene- 
rally attain— of  some  of  the  great  literary  lions ; 
and  of  whoever  or  whatsoever  she  did  see,  where 
not  studiously  complimentary,  she  speaks  frankly 
and  unscrupulously.  Of  this  frankness  the  tra- 
velling English  have  surely  no  right  to  complain; 
and  if  others  condemn,  it  may  be  reasonably  in- 
quired of  what  they  expected  Miss  Sedgwick's  wo^ 
to  consist,  if  not  of  descriptions  of  the  more  emi- 
nent of  the  individuals  whom  she  met.  She  has 
been  censured  for  the  freedom  of  her  gossip ;  but 
though  we  can  never  subscribe  to  her  doctrine— 
"  I  have  violated  no  confidence,  for  none  was  re- 
posed in  me," — the  implied,  the  tacit  confidences  of 
social  intercourse  being,  with  honourable  mindj:, 
more  numerous  and  equally  sacred  as  strictly  co- 
venanted silence,  and  as  locks  or  seals, — we  sec  no 
great  wrong  actuaUy  committed.  But  future  tra- 
vellers must  not  plead  Miss  Sedgwick's  canon. 
Whoever  gives  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  friend, 
reposes  in  him  a  trust,  and  becomes,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  guarantee  of  his  discretion  and  honour ; 
whoever  opens  his  door  to  the  stranger,  takes  him 
into  his  confidence,*  and  acquires  a  right  to  place 
confidence  in  his  discretion  and  honour. 

When  Miss  Sedgwick  and  her  friends  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  to  whom  they  had 
a  letter  of  introduction,  happened,  fortunately  for 
them,  to  be  living  there  with  his  family.  Thev, 
as  good  patriots,  entertained  a  little  spite  at  the 
free-spoken  Tory ;  yet  the  letter  was  sent,  and  his 
prompt,  frank,  and  useful  kindness,  his  true  and 
zealous  service,  gave  them  a  favourable  impression 
not  only  of  himself,  but  of  his  country.  Captain 
Hall  foresaw  and  obviated  every  difficulty ;  ani'., 
in  the  truest  spirit  of  courtesy,  acted  as  the  guide 
and  philosopher  of  the  Transatiantic  democrats. 

They  made  an  excursion,  under  his  auspices,  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  scenery  of  which  minia- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  Miss  Sedgwick  was  of  course 
charmed,  though  she  afterwards  says,  that,  after 
all  the  villages  she  has  seen  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, there  are  none  to  equal  those  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

They  had  by  this  time  seen  "a  comfortable" 
English  hotel;  the  inside  of  a  pretty  cottage, 
"  to  be  let  furnished ;"  a  biscuit  bakeiy  on  the 
most  magnificent  scale  of  the  manufacturing  Queen 
of  the  Ocean ;  and  a  yacht,  with  all  a  yacht's  luxu- 
rious appointments.  The  first  really  important 
sight  to  an  American,  looking  deeply  into  the  struc- 
ture of  English  society,  was  this  : — the  scene  is 
Brading  church,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight : 

A  troop  of  children  (twelve  we  counted)  isn  out  u» 
open  the  gate  of  the  church-yard  for  us.  One  pointed 
out  the  "young  cottager's"  grave;  another  was  eager 
to  prove  she  could  repeat  glibly  the  epitaphs  "little 
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Jane'' had  recited.  They  showed  ns  Bntding  Churoh 
(built  in  the  seTenth  century)  and  Riohmond's  housoi 
and  the  trees  under  which  he  tanght.  We  gathered 
gome  holly  leaves  from  the  tree  that  shades  Ids  court- 
yard, which  we  shall  devoutly  preserve  to  show  you. 
We  might  have  remained  there  till  this  time  if  our  curio- 
sity had  equalled  the  resources  of  our  ^  train  attendant." 
It  is  quite  a  new  sight  to  lis  to  see  children  getting  their 
liring  in  this  way.  We  have  little  to  show,  and  the 
trareller  must  grope  his  way  as  well  as  he  can  to  that 
little.  These  children  with  us  would  have  heen  at  school 
or  at  the  plough,  looking  to  a  college  education  in  the 
perspective,  or  a  "  farm  in  the  West :"  something  hetter 
than  a  few  chance  pennies  from  a  traveller.  But  though 
there  are  few  prizes  for  them  in  the  lottery  of  life  here, 
I  was  glad  to  see  them  looking  comfortably  clad,  well 
fed,  and  healthy. 

Bat  the  children  do  not  exactly  ^^  get  their  living 
in  this  way ;"  thongh,  besides  a  bad  way  of  obtain- 
ing pence  to  buy  gingerbread  and  marbles,  they  may, 
in  this  way,  sometimes  eke  out  the  straitened  means 
by  which  their  parents  may,  while  denied  "  in- 
door relief*,"  struggle  to  maintain  them — *^  to  drag 
them  up."  There  are  other  scenes  of  a  similar 
kind,  in  which  this  glorious  Old  England,  the 
richest,  the  greatest,  the  most  powerful  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  contrasts  sadly  enough,  in  the 
circumstances  of  a  full  half  of  her  numerous  family, 
ivith  Miss  Sedgwick's  ruder  country.  But  there  were 
also  many  pleasant  things  to  be  seen,  particularly  by 
a  lady  so  well  versed  in  our  history  and  our  poetry. 
The  "  wandering  voice,"  the  "  messenger  of  spring," 
must  have  been  familiar  to  her  from  infancy ;  and 
here  it  was  first  heard.  It  is  really  as  much  an 
event  in  some  lives  as  visiting  Windsor  or  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  she  thus  sweetly  describes : — 

I  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  the  deliciousness  of  a  walk 
here  between  the  lovely  hedges  all  fragrance,  the  air  filled 
with  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  booming  of  the  ocean 
waves  for  a  bass.  For  one  sweet  singing-bird  with  us, 
I  think  there  are  twenty  here;  and,  included  in  this 
twenty,  the  nightingale,  the  blackbird,  the  lark,  and  the 
cuclcoo !  The  note  of  the  English  blackbird  is  electrify- 
ing, but  yet  I  have  heard  none  sweeter  than  our  wood- 
thmsh,  that  little  hermit  of  our  solitudes.  You  would 
forgive  me,  dear  C,  for  observing  some  contrasts  that 
Duj  perchance  strike  you  as  unpatriotio^  if, 

"  Borne,  like  LorettoVt  chapel,  through  the  air,** 

1  coald  send  over  to  yon  one  of  these  picturesque  cot- 
tr.ges,  (any  one  of  them,)  draped  with  ivy  to  the  very  top 
<^>t'  the  chimneys,  and  set  it  down  beside  our  unsightly 
farm-houses. 

Bu  t  here,  again,  these  well-found,  well-fed,  vulgar, 
Imstling,  rude  democrats  have  our  refined  society 
on  the  hip  :~- 

In  my  strolls  I  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  of 
accosting  the  people,  and  when  I  can  find  any  pretext  I 
Ro  into  the  cottages  by  the  way-side.  This,  1  suppose, 
ii  yery  un-Engliih,  and  may  seem  to  some  persons  very 
impertinent.  But  I  have  never  found  inquiries,  softened 
with  a  certain  tone  of  sympathy,  repulsed.  Your  in- 
ft^riors  in  condition  are  much  like  children,  and  they,  you 
know,  like  dogs,  are  proverbially  said  to  know  who  loves 
them.  I  stopped  at  a  little  cottage  this  morning,  half 
^'mothered  with  roses,  geraniums,  &c.,  and,  on  the  pretext 
'•r  looking  at  a  baby,  made  good  my  entrance.  The  little 
''it  of  an  apartment,  not  more  than  six  feet  by  ten,  was 
a''  neat  as  possible.  Not  an  article  of  its  scanty  fhmi- 
tnre  looked  as  if  it  had  been  bought  by  this  generation ; 
f^verything  appeared  eared  for,  and  well  preserved ;  so 
unlike  corresponding  dwellings  with  us.  The  woman 
i.dd  nine  children ;  six  at  home,  and  all  tidily  dressed. 
1  have  noti  seen  i^  England  a  slovenly-looking  person. 


Even  the  three  or  four  beggars  who  stealthily  asked 
charity  of  us  at  Portsmouth  were  neatly  dressed. 

I  greeted,  en  patmnt,  a  woman  sitting  at  her  cottage 
window.  She  told  me  she  paid  for  half  of  a  little  tene- 
ment and  a  bit  of  a  garden  ten  pounds  (fifty  dollars) 
rent.  And  when  I  congratulated  her  on  the  pleasant 
country,  **  Ah,"  she  said,  ^  we  can't  live  on  a  pleasant 
country !"  I  have  not  addressed  one  of  these  people 
who  has  not  complained  of  poverty,  said  something  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  work,  of  the  struggling  fbr  bread, 
which  is  the  condition  of  existence  among  the  lower 
classes  here.    Strange  sounds  these  to  our  ears !   .    .    . 

I  will  spare  you  all  the  particulars  of  my 

wayside  acquaintance  with  a  sturdy  little  woman  whom 
I  met  coming  out  of  a  farm-yard,  staggering  under  a 
load  of  dry  furse^  as  much  as  could  be  piled  on  a  wheel- 
barrow. A  boy  not  more  than  five  years  old  was  await- 
ing her  at  the  gate,  with  a  compact  little  parcel  in  his 
arms  snugly  done  up.  *'  Now  take  fke"  he  said,  extend- 
ing it  to  the  mother,  and  I  found  the  parcel  was  a  baby 
not  a  month  old ;  so  I  offered  to  carry  it,  and  did 
fbr  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  while  the  mother,  in  return^ 
told  me  the  whole  story  of  her  courtship,  marriage,  and 
maternity,  with  the  last  incident  in  her  domestic  annals> 
the  acquisition  of  a  baking  of  meal,  some  barm,  and  the 
loan  of  her  husband's  mother's' oven,  and,  lastly,  of  the 
gift  of  the  fhrze  to  heat  the  oVen.  The  woman  seemed 
something  more  than  contented — ^happy.  I  could  nol 
but  congratulate  her.  **  It  does  not  signify,"  I  said» 
^  being  poor,  when  one  is  so  healthy  and  so  merry  as  you 
appear."  "  Ah,  that's  natural  to  me,"  she  replied ; "  my 
mother  had  red  cheeks  in  her  coffin ! "  Happy  are  those 
who  have  that  **  natural  to  them,"  that  princes,  and  fine 
ladies,  and  half  the  worid  are  sighing  for  and  running 

after. By  the  way,  speaking  of 

lambs,  and  such  fancy  articles,  immense  flocks  of  sheep 
are  grazing  on  these  downs,  and  each  Is  as  big  as  three  of 
our  Merinos,  and  the  mutton  is  delicious. 

Hereabouts  the  Americans  fell  in  with  a  man 
who  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious  living  by  the 
perilous  trade  of  gathering  the  eggs  of  sea-fowl  from 
the  clifiB,  for  which  privilege — ^here  must  have  been 
another  feature  new  to  them — ^he  paid  a  rent  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Miss  Sedgwick  relates : — '^  The 
man  was  stout  and  very  well-looking,  but  with  an 
anxious  and  sad  expression.  I  found  he  had  a  large 
family  to  feed,  and  among  them  four  stalwart  boys^ 
I  asked  him  what  were  their  prospects.  *  None/ 
he  said,  with  an  expression  suited  to  the  words^ 
*  hut  starvation,* 

These  were  not  the  best  preparatives  imaginable 
for  the  enjoyment  of  Carishrooke  Castle  and  Netley 
Abbey,  on  which,  by  the  way.  Miss  Sedgwick 
makes  a  remark  which  may  be  significant  of  the 
low  state  of  the  Aria  in  the  United  States.  She 
seems  to  place  the  mechanical  Daguerreotype,  with 
its  minute  accuracy,  above  the  highest  creations  of 
genius  in  imitative  art: — "  No  description  can 
convey  as  definite  an  idea  as  any  of  the  hundred 
engravings  you  have  seen  of  Netley  Abbey ;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  to  you,  that  even  a  Daguerreotype 
picture  would  give  you  no  adequate  impression  of 
its  beauty i" 

Though  admiring  to  enthusiasm  those  fine  spe- 
cimens of  old  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  fell 
under  her  notice.  Miss  Sedgwick  was  prohably  far 
too  late  in  life  of  witnessing  the  cathedral  service 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  spiritually  im- 
pressed by  it,  or  to  feel  its  effect  even  on  the  senses. 
The  Puritan^  as  Miss  Sedgwick  delights  to  call 
herself,  had  been  trained  in  a  more  spiritual  wor- 
ship.     In  "Westminster  Abbey,  and  St.  George's 
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Chapel,  Windsor,  she  remained  as  callous  to  the 
outward  and  visible  as  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

This  was  the  third  time  we  had  been  present,  since  we 
came  to  England,  at  worship  in  the  temples  into  which 
art  has  breathed  its  sonl.  First  in  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, then  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  now  at  this  old 
royal  chapel.  The  daily  service  appointed  by  the  chnrch 
was  performing  with  tiie  careless  and  heartless  air  of 
prescription.  The  clergyman  and  clerk  hurried  sing- 
songing through  the  form  of  prayers,  that,  perfect  as 
they  are,  will  only  rise  on  the  soul's  wings.  I  felt  the 
Pnritan  struggling  at  my  heart,  and  could  haye  broken 
out  with  old  Mause's  fervour,  if  not  her  eloquence.  I 
thought  of  our  summer  Sunday  service  in  dear  J.'s  ^  long 
parlour."  Not  a  vacant  place  there.  The  door  open  into 
the  garden,  the  children  strewed  round  the  door-step, 
their  young  faces  touched  with  an  expression  of  devo- 
tion and  love — such  as  glows  in  the  faces  of  the  cherubs 
of  the  old  pictures ;  and  for  vaulted  roof,  columns,  and 
storied  glass,  we  had  the  blue  sky,  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  lights  and  shadows  playing  over  them,  all  suggestive 
of  devotion,  and  in  harmony  with  the  pure  and  simple 
doctrine  our  friend  Dr  Follen  taught  us.  To  me,  there 
was  more  true  worship  in  those  all-embracing  words, 
*<  Our  Father  r*  as  he  uttered  them,  than  in  all  the  task- 
prayers  I  have  heard  in  these  mighty  cathedrals.  Here 
it  ii  the  temple  that  is  greatest.  Your  mind  is  preoc- 
cupied, filled  with  the  outward  world. 

Dr.  FoUen,  a  native  of  Germany,  exiled  for  his 
liberal  opinions,  was,  we  believe,  a  Unitarian,  and 
at  one  time  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Channing,  who, 
in  an  eloquent  funeral  sermon,  has  described 
Follen  as  a  man  such  as  there  are  few.  But  Pu- 
ritan seems  the  term  which  is  used  by  Miss  Sedg- 
wick for  persons  of  every  sect,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Churchman. 

In  travelling  from  Southampton  to  London, 
Miss  Sedgwick  visited  Miss  Mitford,  with  whom 
she  had  long  maintained  an  epistolary  correspon- 
dence. This  lady  has  spoken  so  often  and  freely  of 
her  home,  her  pleasures,  and  her  petSy  that  we  pre- 
sume no  one  can  take  offence  at  a  similar  sketch 
from  another  and  a  very  friendly  hand : — 

I  had  written  to  Miss  Mitford  my  intention  of  passing 
the  evening  with  her,  and  as  we  approached  her  residence, 
wMch  is  in  a  small  village  near  Reading,  I  began  to  feel 
a  little  tremulous  about  meeting  my  *^  unknown  friend." 
Captain  Hall  had  made  us  all  merry  with  anticipating 
the  usual  denouement  of  a  mere  epistolary  acquaintance. 

Our  coachman  (who,  after  our  telling  him  we  were 
Amerioans,had  complimented  us  on  our  speaking  English, 
and  ^very  good  English  too")  professed  an  acquaintance 
of  some  twenty  years'  standing  with  Miss  M.,  and  assured 
us  tiiat  she  was  one  of  the  **  cleverest  women  in  England," 
and  "the  doctor"  (her  father)  a  fine  "old  gentleman." 
And  when  he  reined  his  horses  up  to  her  door,  and  she 
appeared  to  receive  us,  he  said,  "  Now  you  would  not 
take  that  lady  there  for  the  great  author,  would  you  I" 
and  certainly  we  should  have  taken  her  for  nothing  but 
a  kindly  gentlewoman,  who  had  never  gone  beyond  the 
narrow  sphere  of  the  most  refined  social  life.  My  foolish 
misgivings  (H.  must  answer  for  them)  were  foigotten  in 
her  cordial  welcome.  K.  and  I  descended  from  our  airy 
seat ;  and  when  Miss  M.  became  aware  who  M.  was,  she 

said,  •*  What !  the  sister  of pass  my  door  t— that 

must  never  be ;"  so  M.,  nothing  loath,  joined  us.  Miss 
M.  is  truly  "  a  pleasing  person,"  dressed  a  little  quaintly, 
and  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  &ces  we  have  seen  of 
her  in  the  magazines,  which  all  have  a  broad  humour, 
bordering  on  coarseness.  She  has  a  pale  grey,  soul-lit 
eye,  and  hair  as  white  as  snow ;  a  wintry  sign  that  has 
come  prematurely  upon  her,  as  like  signs  come  upon  us, 
while  the  year  is  yet  fresh  and  undecayed.  Her  voice 
has  a  sweet,  low  tone,  and  her  manner  a  naturalness, 
fVankness,  and  affectionateness,  that  we  have  been  so 


long  fkmiliar  with  in  their  other  modes  of  manifestation, 
that  it  would  have  been  indeed  a  disappointment  nol  to 
have  found  them. 

She  led  us  directly  through  her  house  into  her  gardes, 
a  perfect  bouquet  of  fiowers.  "  I  must  show  yon  ny 
geraniums  while  it  is  light,"  she  said,  "for  I  lore  thea 
next  to  my  father."  And  they  were  indeed  treated  like 
petted  children,  guarded  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivuce 
from  the  rough  visitation  of  the  elements.  They  are  all. 
I  believe,  seedlings.  She  raises  two  crops  in  a  year,  and 
may  well  pride  herself  on  the  variety  and  beauty  of  her 
collection.  Geraniums  are  her  favourites ;  but  die  doe^ 
not  love  others  less  that  she  loves  these  more.  Tke 
garden  is  filled,  matted  with  fiowering  shrubs,  and  vines ; 
the  trees  are  wreathed  with  honeysuckles  and  roses;  and 
the  girls  have  brought  away  the  most  splendid  spedoem 
of  heart's-ease  to  press  in  their  jouiiials.  Oh,  that  I 
could  give  some  of  my  countrywomen  a  vision  of  tfai^ 
little  paradise  of  fiowers,  that  they  might  learn  howtadc 
and  induatryy  and  an  earnest  love  and  study  of  the  art 
of  garden-culture,  might  triumph  over  small  space  and 
small  means ! 

Miss  M ^'s  house  is,  with  the  exception  of  certainlr 

not  more  than  two  or  three,  as  small  and  hnmble  as  tk 
smallest  and  humblest  in  our  village  of  Stockbridge ;  and 
such  is  the  difference,  in  some  respects,  in  the  modes  of  ex- 
pense in  this  country  from  ours ;  she  keeps  two  men- 
servants  (one  a  gardener),  two  or  three  maid-serranta, 
and  two  horses.  In  this  very  humble  home,  which  ebe 
illustrates  as  much  by  her  unsparing  filial  devotion,  is 
by  her  genius,  she  receives  on  equal  terms  the  best  in  tbe 
land.  Her  literary  reputation  might  have  gained  for  ber 
this  elevation,  but  she  started  on  vantage-ground,  being 
allied  by  blood  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  family.  We 
passed  a  delightflil  evening,  parting  with  the  hope  of 
meeting  again,  and  with  a  most  comfortable  feeling  that 
the  ideal  was  converted  into  the  real.  So  much  for  our 
misgivings.  Faith  is  a  safer  principle  than  some  people 
hold  it  to  be. 

It  would  be  almost  a  pity  to  correct  the  mistakes 
into  which  Miss  Sedgwick  has  fallen,  while  the 
Americans  retain  so  lively  an  admiration  of  aristo- 
cracy. And  now  we  find  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  her 
party  of  five  ladies  and  one  genUeman,  settled  in 
"  clean,  comfortable  lodgings,"  through  the  good 
offices  of  Captain  Hall,  in  that  street  at  the  West 
End  rendered  classical  by  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Trollope's  dear  Widow  Bamaby.  If  at  first  some- 
what bewildered  and  mortified  to  find  London  to 
difierent,  so  superior,  in  short,  to  New  York  or 
even  Boston,  both  in  size  and  magnificence,  they 
nationally  consoled  themselves  by  the  reflection— 

"  Why,  these  people  have  been  at  it  these  two  thousand 
years,  and  Heaven  knows  how  much  longer."  By  de- 
grees envy  melts  into  self-K^mplaoeney,  and  we  sar 
^  they  are  our  relations ;"  **  our  fathers  had  a  hand  in 
it ;"  we  are  of  the  same  race, "  as  our  new-planned  cities 
and  unfinished  towers  "  shall  hereafter  prove.  Mr.  Web- 
ster said  to  me  after  we  had  been  tvro  or  three  week 
here,  ''What  is  your  impression  now  of  London  I  d/ 
feeling  is  yet  amazement." 

It  would  be  idle  to  follow  Miss  Sedgwick  in  either 
*^reaUzingy^  or  correcting  all  her  preconceived  no- 
tions, or  inA^n^about — acapitalword  that,andone 
worthy  of  instant  adoption — among  the  usual  sights 
of  London ;  eagerly,  like  a  good  patriot,  catching 
at  any  compliment  to  her  own  beloved  oountiyf 
and  mortified  to  find  that  the  English  seemed  to 
think  so  little  about  it.  She  went  to  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  with  only  a  literary  lady,  who  had  a  free 
ticket,  admitting  two ;  and  she  remarks,  that "  ne- 
cessity has  taught  women  here  more  independence 
than  with  us,  and  it  has  its  advantages  to  both 
parties;  the  men  are  f>aved  much  bother,  and  the 
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Women  gain  facility  and  freedom."  Where  is  the 
iiecessity?  The  society  of  London  surely  includes 
n,  much  greater  proportion  of  idle,  lounging  cava- 
liers than  that  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  The 
^^women  of  America  may  at  once  gain  this  degree  of 
independence,  which  is  greater  hy  the  way  in  Lon- 
don than  m  the  smallest  provincial  town  that  has  a 
theatre.  The  crowd  gives  the  freedom  in  this  as  in 
other  matters. 

The  pit  of  the  Italian  Opera  House  was  visited 
one'oight.  But  the  description  is  so  characteris- 
tic that  it  must  be  quoted  at  some  length,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  realise  American  female 
feelings. 

The  people  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
singers  in  the  world  sang :  Grisi,  the  young  Garcia, 
Peraiani,  Lablache,  Tamburini,  and  a  very  interesting 
young  man,  the  son  of  an  Italian  marquis,  whose  nom-de- 
guerre  is  Mario.  The  little  Queen  was  in  her  box  be- 
hind a  curtain,  as  caref\illy  hidden  fVom  her  people  as  an 
oriental  monarch;  not  from  any  oriental  ideas  of  the 
sacredness  of  her  person,  but  that  she  may  cast  off  her 
Toyal  dignity,  and  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  un- 
observed, as  we  humble  people  do.  No  chariness  of  her 
eomitenanee  could  make  her  **  like  the  robe  pontifical, 
ne*er  seen  but  wondered  at.'*  She  is  a  plain  little  body 
enough,  as  we  saw  when  she  protruded  her  head  to  bow 
to  the  high  people  in  the  box  next  to  her :  the  queen- 
dowager,  the  Princess  Esterhazy,  and  so  on.  Ordinary 
is  the  word  for  her ;  you  would  not  notice  her  among  a 
hnndzed  others  in  our  village  church.  Just  now  she  is 
suffering  for  the  tragedy  of  Lady  Flora,  and  fears  are 
entertained,  whenever  she  appears,  that  there  will  be 
voices  to  cry  out  "  Where  it  Lady  Flora  V*  a  sound  that 
most  pierce  the  poor  young  thing's  heart.  Ah  I  she  has 
eome  to  the  throne  when  royalty  pays  quite  too  dear  for 
its  whistle ! 

We  had  the  ballet  La  Gitana  after  the  singing — and 
Ta^lioni.  No  praise  of  her  grace  is  exaggerated.  There 
is  mnsic  in  every  movement  of  her  arms ;  and  if  she 
would  restrict  herself  within  the  limits  of  decency,  there 
eoold  not  be  a  more  exquisite  spectacle  of  its  kind  than 
her  dancing.  I  would  give  in  to  the  ravings  of  her  ad- 
mirers, and  allow  that  her  grace  is  God's  beautiful  gift, 
and  that  fitting  it  is  it  should  be  so  used.  But  could  not 
this  grace  be  equally  demonstrated  with  a  skirt  a  few 
inches  longer  and  rather  less  transparent )  To  my  crude 
notions  her  positions  are  often  disgusting ;  and  when  she 
raised  her  leg  to  a  right  angle  with  her  body,  I  could 
have  exclaimed,a8CarIyle  did,  ^Merdftil  Heaven !  where 
will  it  end!" 

I  would  divide  the  world,  not  as  our  witty  friend 

does,  into  men,  women,  and  Mary  Wolstoncrafts,  but 
into  men,  women,  and  ballet-dancers.  For  surely  a 
woman  must  have  forgotten  the  instincts  of  her  sex  be- 
fore she  can  dance  even  as  Taglioni  does.  I  am  not  apt, 
as  yon  know  my  dear  C,  to  run  a  tilt  against  public 
amusements ;  but  I  hold  this  to  be  an  execrable  one. 

The  opera,  in  its  native  country,  was  found 
still  more  offensive.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
American  ladies  were  startled  and  even  disgusted. 
Who  has  not  known  worthy  country  ladies  in 
England  utterly  shocked  and  appalled,  and  not 
knowing  where  to  look,  when  first  visiting  a  gal- 
lery of  casts  ?  There  are,  however,  many  degrees 
between  the  ultra-delicacy  of  the  American  lady, 
who,  according  to  the  facetious  Marryat,  furnished 
the  legs  of  her  piano  with  nice  little  decent  frilled 
trousers,  and  the  natural  feelings  of  Miss  Sedg- 
wick, who  enters  as  strong  a  protest  against  the 
ballet  as  her  mother  may  hare  done  against  the 
waltz. 

At  the  opera  she,  as  it  appears,  saw  Queen  Vic- 


toria. It  was, not  to  be  expected  that  a  stranger, 
and  a  republican,  should  sympathize  in  our  ab* 
surd  raptures,  real  and  pretended,  about  "our 
lovely  young  queen," — our  "People's  queen," — 
our  "  sage,  and  intellectual,  and  Whiggish  queen  ;** 
yet  history,  memory,  association,  poetry  might 
have  somewhat  elevated  "  the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  princes,"  the  "August  Majesty  of  Eng- 
land," above  an  ordinary  young  girl  at  a  spectacle. 
We  could  have  forgiven  Miss  Sedgwick  for  treat- 
ing with  republican  plainness  the  Queen  of  Naples, 
or  with  democratic  severity  the  bronzed  Russian 
princess,  whom  she  describes :  the  former  was  seen 
at  a  Court  ball — the  latter  in  Germany.  Here 
they  are : 

Nothing  struck  me  about  the  Neapolitan  women  but 
the  vacuity  of  their  faces,  and  the  abundance  and  bril- 
liancy of  their  diamonds.  The  Italian  princes  retain 
their  diamonds,  as  they  do  their  pictures,  when  every 
other  sign  of  wealth  is  gone.  The  queen,  who  looks  like 
a  quiet  body,  designed  by  nature  to  nurse  babies  and 
keep  the  house  tidy,  sat  with  the  court-ladies  at  one  end 
of  the  dancing-room,  and  rose  once  to  make  a  progress 
through  the  apartments.  The  royal  &mily  supped  by 
themselves.  Several  tables  were  spread  for  the  guests. 
Besides  the  knick-knacks  of  our  evening  entertainments, 
there  were  fish,  oysters,  and  game,  and  on  each  table  an 
entire  wild-boar,  stuck  with  silver  arrows.  The  ladies 
gathered  hungrily  about  the  tables,  and  ate  like  good 
trencher-women. 

We  retired  after  supper  to  an  adjoining  room,  and  sat 
down  in  a  most  liberty-equality  style  near  a  coterie  of 
ladies,  who  put  up  their  eye-glasses  and  stared  at  us, 
but  without  any  other  unciril  demonstration. 

We  soon  perceived  they  were  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
And  they  no  doubt  forgave  us  on  the  flattering  ground 
of  our  being  North  American  savages. 

The  following  scene  occurred  on  the  Rhine  :-t-  • 

The  big  Russian  princess,  who  is  a  sort  of  "  man  of 
the  sea"  to  us,  is  flourishing  up  and  down  the  deck  with 
two  of  her  suite,  one  on  each  side,  as  if  to  guard  her  from 
contact  with  the  plebeian  world.  Every  look  and  motion 
says  ''I  do  not  love  the  people."  The  royal  brood  may 
wince,  but  they  mnst  submit  to  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  the  age.  lliese  steamers  and  rail-cars  are  undermin- 
ing their  elevations.  I  have  not,  as  you  know,  my  dear 
C,  any  vulgar  hostility  to  those  who  are  the  heirs  of  the 
usurpations  of  elder  times — ^the  accident  of  an  aoci- 
dent" — but  when  I  see  a  person  radically  vulgar  like 
this  woman,  queening  it  among  those  who  are  her  supe- 
riors in  everything  but  this  accidental  greatness,  my 
Puritan  blood  and  republican  breeding  get  the  better  of 

my  humanity 

.     .  This  woman,  whom  we  meet  everywhere,  in 

the  garden,  at  the  table  d'hdte,  and  at  the  kochbmnnen,  is 
quite  the  noisiest  and  most  vulgar  person  we  encounter. 
Sudi  a  person  would  naturally  be  fostidious  in  her  asso- 
ciates ;  and  her  prime  favourite,  if  we  may  judge  flrom 
their  constant  juxta-position,  is  a  coloured  man  with 
woolly  hair,  some  say  from  New  Orleans,  others  that  he 
is  a  West  Indian.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  in  any  disre- 
spect to  him,  but  as  a  proof  that  colour  is  no  disqualifi- 
cation in  European  society." 

Unfortunately  this  is  a  mistake;  colour  is  a 
great  disqualification  in  European  society.  Per- 
haps Russia  may  be  an  exception  to  other  European 
countries. 

When  we  got  into  the  diligence  at  Bieberiob  there 
were  two  neat  peasant- women  beside  us.  We  saw  the 
Russian  princess,  whose  carriage  had  disappointed  her» 
waddling  about,  attended  by  her  suite,  in  quest  of  a 
passage  to  Wiesbaden.  One  of  the  gentlemen  said  to  her, 
«  The  sun  is  hot;  it  will  be  tiresome  waiting,"  and  coun- 
selled her  highness  to  ta)(e  a  seat  in  the  diligence.    ^  It 
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is  quite  shocking/*  she  said,  ^  to  go  in  this  way."  ^  Bat 
there  is  no  other,  madame.**  So  she  yielded  to  neces- 
fiity,  and  put  her  royal  foot  on  the  step,  when,  looking 
up,  she  shrunk  hack  exclaiming,  **  Comment  1  il  y  a  des 
paysannes"  {^  How  is  this  1  there  are  peasants  here ! ") 
I  am  sure  we  should  not  hare  been  more  dismayed  if 
we  had  been  shoved  in  with  the  asses  that  carried  us  in 
the  morning.  We  drove  off;  and  when  I  compared  this 
woman,  with  her  vacant,  gross  face,  her  supercilious  de- 
meanour, and  her  Brussels-lace  mantilla,  to  our  peasant 
companions,  with  their  clean,  substantial,  well-preserved 
dresses,  their  healthftil,  contented,  and  serene  &ces,  and 
their  kindly  manners,  all  telling  a  story  of  industry, 
economy,  and  contentment,  I  looked  proudly,  thankfully 
back  to  my  country  of  no  princesses !  Arrogance  and 
superciliousness  exist  there,  no  doubt,  but  they  have  no 
birthright  for  their  exercise. 

Now,  we  can  forgive,  nay  applaud,  all  this, 
though  we  should  have  liked,  as  in  good  taste,  a 
little  more  tenderness  for  the  young  Britbh  Queen 
in  a  woman,  herself  descended  of  English  blood .  The 
criticism  on  Charles  the  Second's  beauties,  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  is  in  much  better  taste  than  the  slighting 
notice  of  Victoria  ;  though  these  ladies  are  not  quite 
so  much  beholden  to  the  satirical  pen  of  De  Gram- 
mont  as  Miss  Sedgwick  seems  to  fancy. 

&r  Peter  Lely*s  flesh-and-blood  beauties  of  Charles 
the  Second's  time  fill  one  apartment.  Hamilton  and 
Mrs.  Jameson  have  given  these  fair  dames  an  immorta- 
lity they  do  not  merit.  They  are  mere  mortal  beauties, 
and  not  even  the  best  specimens  of  their  kind.  They  are 
the  women  of  the  coarsest  English  comedies;  not  such 
types  of  womanhood  as  Juliet,  Desdemona,  and  Isabella. 
They  have  not  the  merit  of  individuality.  They  have 
all  beautiful  hands — probably  because  Sir  Peter  Lely 
could  paint  beautiful  hands — and  lovely  necks  and 
bosoms,  most  prodigally  displayed.  There  is  a  mixture 
of  finery  and  negligence  in  their  dress  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  bom  slattern  transformed  into  the  fine  lady. 
It  would  take  a  Mohammed's  heaven  of  such  beauties 
to  work  up  into  the  spiritual  loveliness  of  an  exquisite 
head  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Correggio,  in  another  apart- 
ment of  this  gallery.  What  a  text  might  be  made  of 
these  counterfeit  presentments  of  the  sinner  and  the 
saint  for  an  eloquent  preacher  in  a  Magdalen  chapel ! 

But  if  unmoved  by  "  the  plain  little  body,"  the 
living  representative  of  monarchy.  Miss  Sedgwick 
was  stirred  by  the  proud  keep  of  Windsor  and  its 
accessories. 

Such  a  mead !  such  turf !  such  shade !  ^  Father 
Thames"  might  be  compared  to  an  old  king  winding  his 
way  through  his  court ;  the  very  sheep  that  were  lying 
on  the  grass  under  the  majestic  trees  in  the  ''Home 
Park,"  looked  like  princes  of  the  blood. 

The  party  saw  Eton  College,  and  quoted  Gray 
of  course,  while  Miss  Sedgwick  makes  this  remark, 
which  may  in  part  be  just, — 

The  children  here  strike  me  as  not  having  the  bright, 
intellectual  countenances  of  ours,  which  indicate  their 
early  development ;  but,  as  a  physical  production,  the 
flnglish  boy,  with  his  brilliant  complexion  and  sturdy 
frame,  is  far  superior  to  ours. 

A  dinner  and  a  musical  soiree  at  Lansdowne 
House  are  become  such  hackneyed  lions  rampant, 
that  we  reject  them  for  the  more  modest  literary 
breakfast  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Miss  Baillie's  lunch. 

The  hour  of  the  breakfast  party  is  firom  ten  to  eleven. 
The  number  is,  I  believe,  never  allowed  to  exceed 
twelve ;  and  only  comes  up  to  that  when  the  host  is 
constrained,  like  a  certain  friend  of  ours,  by  his  diffusive 
benevolence,  to  extend  his  invitation  (his  ^ticket  for 
■U")  to  a  wravan  of  travellers. 


The  entertainment  is  little  varied  horn  our  eig!:i 
o'clock  breakfasts.  There  are  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate, 
rolls,  toast,  grated  beef  and  eggs,  and,  in  place  of  our 
solid  beefsteaks  and  broiled  chickens,  reindeers' tongces, 
sweetmeats,  fruit,  and  ices.  These  are  not  bad  sabeti- 
tutes  for  heavier  viands  ;  and,  for  our  variety  of  delicite 
hot  cakes,  you  see  none  of  these^  unless  it  be  the  poorest 
of  them  all — a  muffin. 

On  some  occasions  there  were  guests  invited  to  eoice 
after  breakfi&st,  to  enjoy  the  social  hour  that  follows  i;. 
Now  that  ideas  travel  so  rapidly  from  one  quarter  of  the 
world  to  another,  I  trust  some  steamer  will  bear  d 
America  that  which  is  recently  received  in  England, 
and  has,  as  long  as  other  cardinal  points  of  philosopb, 
governed  continental  society,  viz.  that  eating  and  disk- 
ing is  not  a  necessary  element  in  social  interconrae. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  breakfast  at  Rogers'.  . . 

His  manners  are  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  (mil? 
best  sense,)  simple,-  and  natural,  without  any  apparent 
consciousness  of  name  or  fame  to  support.  His  hoUie, 
as  all  the  civilized  world  knows,  is  a  cabinet  of  an, 
selected  and  arranged  with  consummate  tajBte.  Tbe 
house  itself  is  small — not,  I  should  think,  more  tbin 
twenty-five  feet  front,  and  perhaps  forty  deep,  in  a  ifio>t 
fortunate  location,  overlooking  the  Green  ParL  The 
first  sight  of  it  from  the  windows  produces  a  sort  cf 
coup  de  th^&tre;  for  you  approach  the  house  sod  enter 
it  by  a  narrow  street.  Every  inch  of  it  is  appropriatihl 
to  some  rare  treasure  or  choice  production  of  art  . . . 

But  the  most  interesting  thing  in  all  the  coUectioQ 
was  the  original  document,  with  Milton's  name,  by  wliica 
he  transferred  to  his  publisher,  for  ten  p<»indt,ihe  copj* 
right  of  Paradise  Lost.  Next  in  interest  to  this  va  a 
portfolio,  in  which  were  arranged  autograph  letters  frDni 
Pope  and  Dryden,  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  eetc- 
ral  frova.  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Scott,  addressed  to  the  pc-:: 
himself.  Among  them  was  that  written  by  Sheridan, 
just  before  his  death,  describing  the  extremity  of  his 
suffering,  and  praying  Rogers  to  come  to  him.  But  I 
must  check  myself.  A  catalogue  raisonn^  of  what  our 
eyes  but  glanced  over  would  Si  folios.  I  had  the  pies- 
sure  at  breakfast  of  sitting  next  Mr.  Babba^e,  whc?o 
name  is  so  well  known  among  us  as  the  author  of  the 
self-calculating  machine.  He  has  a  most  remarkable 
eye. 

Miss  Sedgwick  is  rather  apt  to  stumble  upon 
brilliant  eyes  and  wonderful  "cranial  develop- 
ments."  So  we  come  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  fortu- 
nately might  be  passed  in  a  crowd  without  much 
attention  to  either  eye  or  brow. 

Macaulay  was  of  the  party.  His  conversation  res€=i- 
bles  his  writings;  it  is  rich  and  delightful,  filled  wiili 
anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  the  abounding  stores  of  h:i 
overflovring  mind.  Some  may  think  he  talks  too  mueh: 
but  none,  except  firom  their  own  impatient  vanity,  coc:! 
wish  it  were  less 

I  believe,  of  all  my  pleasures  here,  dear  J.  will  mosJ 
envy  me  that  of  seeing  Joanna  BailUe,  and  of  seeing  li^i 
repeatedly  at  her  own  home;  the  best  point  of  riew  for 
all  best  women.  She  lives  on  Hampstead  Hill,  a  fc^ 
miles  from  town,  in  a  modest  house,  with  Miss  Agnc> 
Baillie,  her  only  sister,  a  most  kindly  and  agreeable  per- 
son. Miss  Baillie— I  write  this  for  J.,  for  we  women 
always  like  to  know  how  one  another  look  and  dres 
Miss  Baillie  has  a  well  preserved  appearance;  her  face 
has  nothing  of  the  vexed  or  sorrowing  expression  thai 
is  often  so  deeply  stamped  by  a  long  experience  of  We. 
It  indicates  a  strong  mind,  great  sensibility,  and  tJie 
benevolence  that,  I  believe,  always  proceeds  from  it « 
the  mental  constitution  be  a  sound  one,  as  it  eminently 
is  in  Miss  Baillie*s  case.  She  has  a  pleasing  figflre,wtoi 
we  call  lady-like— that  is,  delicate,  erect,  and  gnjwtni, 
not  the  large-boned,  muscular  iVame  of  most  fingusa 
women.  She  wears  her  own  gray  hair;  a  general  fasluon 
by-the-way  here,  which  I  wish  we  elderly  ladies  of  Am^ 
rica  may  have  the  courage  and  the  taste  to  imitate; ana 
she  wears  the  prettiest  of  brown  silk  gowns  and  bonpes 
fitting  the  beaii-id«al  of  as  old  lady;  an  ide»l  ib«  ib^W 
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inspire  if  it  hu  no  pre-ezistenoe.  You  would,  of  course, 
expect  her  to  be,  as  she  is,  free  from  pedantry  and  all 
modes  of  affectation;  but  I  think  you  would  be  surprised 
to  find  yourself  forgetting,  in  a  domestic  and  confiding 
feeling,  that  yon  were  talking  with  the  woman  whose 
name  is  best  established  among  the  female  writers  of  her 
country:  in  short,  forgetting  everything  but  that  you  were 
in  the  society  of  a  most  charming  private  gentlewoman. 
She  might  (would  that  all  female  writers  could!)  take 
for  her  device  a  flower  that  closes  itself  against  the  noon- 
tide son,  and  unfolds  in  the  evening  shadows. 

In  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Barbauld  would  perhaps 
divide  the  suffrages  wiUi  Miss  Baillie;  but  in  England, 
as  Car  as  my  limited  observation  extended,  she  is  not 
rated  so  high,  or  so  generally  read  as  here.  She  has 
experienced  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  considered 
the  organ  of  a  sect.  Do  not  the  ^  Address  to  the  Deity," 
and  the  "  Evening's  Meditation,"  rank  with  the  best 
English  poetry?  And  are  not  her  essays,  that  on  ^  Preju- 
dice," and  that  on  the  ^  Inconsistency  of  Human  Expec- 
tations," unsurpassed  1 

We  lunched  with  Miss  Baillie.  Mr.  Tytler,  the  his- 
torian, and  his  sister  were  present.  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Scot^  was  their  father. 

Mrs.  Barbauld's  writings,  we  should  say,  were, 
and  are  much  better  known,  much  more  diffused  in 
England,  than  those  of  Miss  Baillie,  save  a  few  of 
Joanna's  exquisite  little  poems,  such  as  the  Kti- 
ten,  which  has  gained  a  place  in  every  memory. 
But  if  the  fact  were  as  it  is  stated,  there  is 
another  substantial  reason:  Mrs.  Barbauld  has 
long  since  departed  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness, 
whether  so  many  admired  books  speedily  follow 
their  authors. 

For  the  denizen  of  a  New  England  village. 
Miss  Sedgwick  has  really  a  very  pretty  knack  at 
turning  a  compliment;  and  she  omits  nobody; 
at  least  it  seems  so, — We  cannot  imagine  into 
what  circle  she  had  stumbled  that  authorizes  the 
following  charges.  Certainly  the  same  thing 
could  not  have  happened  in  ,any  weaver  or  shoe- 
maker's workshop  in  all  broad  Scotland  south  of 
Spey : 

I  have  seen  instaaeee  of  ignorance  of  us  in  quarters 
where  yon  would  scarcely  expect  it:  for  example,  a  very 
cultivated  man,  a  bishop,  asked  K.  if  there  were  a  theatre 
in  America!  and  a  person  of  equal  dignity  inquired  *'  if 
the  Society  of  Friends  was  not  the  prevailing  religious 
sect  in  Boston  1"  A  literary  man  of  some  distinction 
asked  me  if  the  Edinburgh  and  (Quarterly  Reviews  were 
read  in  America;  and  one  of  the  cultivated  women 
of  England  said  to  me,  in  a  soothing  tone,  on  my  ex- 
presaing  admiration  of  English  trees,  ^  Oh,  you  will  have 
such  in  time,  when  your  forests  are  cut  down,  and  they 
have  room  for  their  Umbs  to  spread."  I  smiled  and  was 
silent;  but  if  I  saw  in  vision  our  graoefiil, drooping,  elm- 
embowering  roods  of  ground,  and,  as  I  looked  at  the 
stiff,  upright  English  elm,  had  something  of  the  Phari- 
saical **  holier  tluui  thou"  flit  over  my  mind,  I  may  be 
forgiven. 

Miss  Sedgwick  met  with  yet  rarer  bishops. 

I  have  been  delighted  with  the  high  admiration  ex- 
inressed  here  in  all  quarters  of  Dr.  Channing,  and,  above 
all,  to  find  that  his  pure  religion  has,  with  its  angel's 
wings,  surmounted  the  walls  of  sectarianism.  1  have 
heard  him  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  by  prelates  as 
much  distinguished  for  their  religious  zeal  as  for  their 
station. 

What  stril:es  the  traveller  as  a  stranger,  and 
passes  unnoticed  among  ourselves,  must  be  of  the 
j^re&test  interest  to  us.  Among  these  things  are 
her  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  women, 
both  the  single  women  and  the  married,  who  aiC; 


in  her  estimation,  not  quite  so  much  of  the  grace- 
ful vine,  dinging  round  its  wedded  elm^  in  Eng- 
land as  in  America. 

A  feature  in  society  here  that  must  be  striking  to 
Americans,  is  the  great  number  of  single  women.  With 
us,  you  know,  few  women  live  far  beyond  their  minority 
unmated,  and  those  few  sink  into  the  obscurity  of 
some  friendly  fireside.  But  here  they  have  an  indepen- 
dent existence,  pursuits,  and  influence,  and  they  are 
much  happier  for  it:  mind,  I  do  not  say  happier  than 
fortunate  wives  and  good  mothers,  but  than  those  who, 
not  having  drawn  a  husband  in  the  lottery  of  life,  resign 
themsolves  to  a  merely  passive  existence.  English- 
women, married  and  single,  have  more  leisure,  and  far 
more  opportunity  for  intellectual  cultivation,  than  with 
us.  The  objects  of  art  are  on  every  side  of  them,  excit- 
ing their  minds  through  their  sensations,  and  filling  them 
with  images  of  beauty.  There  is,  with  us,  fkr  more  ne- 
cessity, and  of  course  opportunity,  for  the  development 
of  a  woman's  faculties  for  domestic  life  than  here;  but 
this,  I  think,  is  counterbalanced  by  women's  necessary 
independence  of  the  other  sex  here.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  not  a  more  loveable  or  lovely  woman 
than  the  American  matron,  steadfast  in  her  conjugal 
duties,  devoted  to  the  progress  of  her  children  and  the 
happiness  of  her  household,  nor  a  more  powerful  crea- 
ture than  the  [unmarried  \]  Englishwoman  in  the  ftill 
strength  and  development  of  her  character. 

Now,  my  dear  C,  a  word  as  to  dress  for  the  woman- 
kind of  your  family.  I  do  not  comprehend  what  our 
English  friends,  who  come  among  us,  mean  by  their 
comments  on  the  extravagance  of  dress  in  America.  1 
have  seen  more  velvet  and  costly  laee  in  one  hour  in 
Kensington  Gardens  than  I  ever  saw  in  New  York ;  and 
it  would  take  all  the  diamonds  in  the  United  States  to 

dress  a  duchess  for  an  evening  at  L house.    You 

may  say  that  all  the  lace  and  diamonds  are  transmitted 
luxuries,  heir-looms,  (a  species  of  inheritance  we  know 
little  about,)  still  you  must  take  into  the  account  the 
immense  excess  of  their  wealth  over  ours,  before  you 
can  have  a  notion  of  the  disparity  between  us. 

The  women  here  up  to  five-and-forty  (and  splendid 
women  many  of  them  are  up  to  that  age)  dress  with 
taste — ^fitness;  after  that  abominably.  Women  to  seventy, 
and  Heaven  knows  how  much  longer,leavetheirnecks  and 
arms  bare ;  not  here  and  there  one,  ^blinded, deluded,  aud 
misguided,"  but  whole  assemblies  of  fat  women — and,  O 
temporal  O  mores! — and  lean.  Such  parchment  necks 
as  I  have  seen  bedizened  with  diamonds,  and  arms 
bared,  that  seemed  only  fit  to  hold  the  scissors  of  des- 
tiny, or  to  stir  the  caldron  of  Macbeth's  witches.    

dresses  in  azure  satins  and  rose-coloured  silks,  and  bares 
her  arms  as  if  they  were  as  round  and  dimpled  as  a 
cherub's,  though  they  are  mere  bunches  of  sinews,  that 
seem  only  kept  together  by  that  nice  anatomical  con- 
trivance of  the  wristband,  on  which  Paley  expatiates. 

I  saw  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  the  other  evening  at 
the  opera  with  a  crimson-velvet  turban!  Remember,  it 
is  July. 

We  have  seen  in  the  gardens  plenty  of  ddieate  miis- 
1ms  over  gay-coloured  sUks;  this  is  graceful,  but  to  us 
it  seems  inappropriate  for  an  out-door  dress. 


One  enjoys  this  kind  of  retaliation,  for  the  free 
remarks  on  similar  topics  of  the  Trollopes  and 
the  Kembles.  An  American  woman,  indeed !  set- 
ting up  her  national  standard  of  taste,  in  dress  and 
in  the  proprieties,  to  the  ladies  of  England  ! — ^to 
London  itself !  "  Marry,  come  up !"  But,  if  Miss 
Sedgwick  tells  her  mind,  and  takes  her  revenge  of 
our  ladies,  she  is  pleased  to  extol  the  tastes  of  the 
lower  classes  ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if, 
at  home,  she  were  of  the  number  who  suffer  un- 
der the  grievance  of  conceited  helps  dressing  just 
as  they  please,  and  even  putting  on  spectacles !  a^d 
waiting  at  table  in  their  hair,  instead  of  wearing  4 
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neat  cap.  There  is  no  land  without  its  own  social 
miseries.  .  In  England  Miss  Sedgwick  saw  neither 
"  dirt  nor  rags." — ^Alas,  that  it  is  not  always  so !  Yet, 
considering  the  condition  of  so  many  of  the  popu- 
'  lation,  the  wonder  is,  that  dirt  and  rags  are  so 

infrequent   in  England. ^From  a  number  of 

sensible  and  just  remarks  upon  the  condition  of 
society  in  the  respective  countries,  we  give  the 
following  extract,  which  embodies  seyeral  morti- 
fying, but  wholesome,  truths : 

Those  who  from  their  birth  or  their  snooessfhl  talents 
are  assared  of  their  rank,  have  the  best  manners.  They 
are  perfectly  tranqoil,  safe  behind  the  entrenchments 
that  have  stood  for  ages.  They  leave  it  to  the  aspirants 
to  be  the  videttes  and  defenders  of  the  outworks.  Those 
persons  I  have  met  of  the  highest  rank  have  the  simplest 
and  most  informal  manners.  I  have  before  told  yon  that 

Lord  L and  the  Bishop  of reminded  me  of  onr 

friends  Judge  L-: —  and  Jndge  W ,  onr  best-man- 
nered conntry-gentlemen.  Their  lordships  have  rather 
more  conventionalism,  more  practice,  bnt  there  is  no 
essential  difference.  Descend  a  little  lower,  and  a  very 
little  lower  than  those  gentry  who  by  birth  and  associa- 
tion are  interwoven  with  the  nobility,  and  yon  will  see 
people  with  education  and  refinement  enough,  as  you 
would  think,  to  ensure  them  the  tranquillity  that  comes 
of  self-respect,  manifesting  a  consciousness  of  inferiority ; 

in  some  it  appears  in  serrility,  as  in  Mrs. ,  who, 

having  scrambled  on  to 's  shoulders  and  got  a  peep 

into  the  lord  and  lady  world,  and  heard  the  buzz  that 
rises  fh>m  the  precincts  of  Buckingham  PaJace,  enter- 
tained us  through  a  long  morning  visit  with  third  or 
fourth  hand  stories  about  **  poor  Lady  Flora ;"  or  in  ob- 
sequiousness, as  in  the  very  pretty  wife  of ,  whose 

eyes,  cheeks,  and  voice  are  changed  if  she  is  but  spoken 
to  by  a  titled  person,  though  she  remains  as  impassive  as 
polar  ice  to  the  influence  of  a  plebeian  presence.  Some 
manifest  their  impatience  of  this  vassalage  of  caste  in  a 
petulent  bnt  impotent  resistance,  and  others  show  a 
crushed  feeling,  not  the  humility  of  the  flower  that  has 
grown  in  the  shade,  but  the  abasement  and  incapacity 
ever  to  rise  of  that  which  has  been  trodden  under  foot. 
Kven  the  limbs  are  stiffened  and  the  gait  modified  by 
this  consciousness  that  haunts  them  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

A  certain  great  tailor  was  here  yesterday  morning  to 
take  R.'s  directions.  His  bad  grammar,  his  obsequious- 
ness, and  his  more  than  once  fibvouring  us  with  the  infor- 
mation that  he  had  an  appointment  with  the  Duke  of 

,  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  person  who  holds 

the  corresponding  position  in  Stockbridge. .  I  thought 
of  his  frank  and  self-respecting  manner,  Ids  well-inform- 
ed mind,  his  good  influence,  and  the  probable  destiny  of 
his  children.    I  leave  you  to  jump  to  my  conclusion. 

The  language  of  the  shopmen  here  indicates  a  want  of 
education,  and  their  obsequiousness  expresses  l^eir  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  the  '^  things  that  live  by  bow- 
ing." And,  by-the-way,  I  see  nothing  like  the  rapidity 
of  movement  and  adroitness  in  serring  that  you  find  in 
a  New- York  shop.  You  may  buy  a  winter's  supply  at 
Stewart's  while  half-a-dozen  articles  are  diown  to  you 
here.  If  you  buy,  they  thank  you ;  and  if  you  reAise  to 
buy,  you  hear  the  prescribed  automaton,  ^  Thank  you  !" 
I  say  ^  prescribed,"  for  you  often  perceive  an  under- 
current of  insolence.  You  will  believe  me  that  it  is  not 
civility  to  which  I  object. 

As  you  go  farther  down  flrom  the  tradesman  to  the 
servant,  the  marks  of  caste  are  still  more  offensive.  Miss 

took  me  to  the  cottage  of  their  herdsman.   He  had 

married  a  favourite  servant,  who  had  lived,  I  believe, 
from  childhood  in  the  fkmily.  The  cottage  was  surround- 
ed and  filled  with  marks  of  affection  and  liberality. 

Miss had  told  me  that  the  woman  belonged  to  a 

class  now  nearly  extinct  in  England.  **  I  verily  believe," 
she  said,  **  she  thinks  my  mother  and  myself  are  made  of 
aAlifferent  clay  from  her;"  and  so  her  manner  indicated, 
as  she  stood  in  a' corner  of  the  room,  with  her  arms  re- 


verently folded,  and  curtseying*  with  every  teply  die 

made  to  Miss ,  though  nothing  could  be  moie  kindlj 

gracious  than  her  manner.  I  thou^t  of  that  dear  olid 
nurse  who,  though  wearing  the  colour  that  is  a  bnuid 
among  us,  and  not  exceeded  in  devotedness  bj  any 
feudal  vassal  of  any  age,  expressed  in  the  noble  freedom 
of  her  manner  that  she  not  only  felt  hoself  to  be  of  the 
same  clay,  but  of  the  same  spirit  with  those  she  sened. 

I  confess  I  do  see  something  more  than  ^  urbanity"  in 
this  ^  homage."  I  do  not  wish  to  be  reminded,  by  & 
man  touching  his  hat  or  pulling  his  foielock  every  time 
I  speak  to  him,  that  there  is  a  gnlph  between  os.  This 
is  neither  good  for  him  nor  me.  Have  those  who  pre- 
tend to  fear  the  encroachments  and  growing  ptide  of  the 
inferior  classes,  never  any  conscientious  fears  for  their 
own  humility !  Do  their  reflections  never  suggest  to 
them  that  pride  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  eonaciogs 
superiority  1  But  to  return  to  these  demoutntioos  of 
respect ;  they  are  not  a  sign  of  real  deference.  I  bsTe 
seen  more  read  insolence  here  in  five  weeks  in  this  claa 
of  people  than  I  ever  saw  at  home.  At  the  inns,  at  the 
slightest  dissatisfkction  with  the  remuneration  yon  offer, 
you  are  sure  to  be  told,  *^  Such  as  is  ladies  always  pm 
more."    This  is  meanness  as  well  as  insolenee. 

As  we  drove  off  fW>m  Southampton,  a  porter  demand- 
ed a  larger  fee  than  we  paid.  H.  called  after  ns  to  be 
sure  and  give  the  fellow  no  more.  The  fellow  knewhis 
quarry ;  he  mounted  on  the  coach,  and  kept  with  \a 
tiirough  a  long  street,  demanding  and  entreating  with 
alternate  insolence  and  abjectness.  He  got  the  sfaiUizig, 
and  then  returning  to  the  homage  of  his  station,  ^  Do  yon 
sit  quite  comfortable,  ladies!"  he  asked,  in  a  sycophantic 
tone.  «Yes."  ''Thank  you."  «  Would  not  Mias — 
like  better  this  seat  t"  "*  No."  "  Thank  you."  Agiii 
I  repeat  it,  it  is  not  the  civility  I  object  to.  I  wish  we 
had  more  of  it  in  all  stations ;  but  it  is  the  hollow  sound, 
which  conveys  to  me  no  idea  bnt  the  inevitable  and  con- 
fessed vassalage  of  a  fellow-being. 

I  am  aware  that  the  sins  we  are  not  aoenstonied  to 
are  like  those  we  are  not  inclined  to,  in  the  respect  that 
we  condemn  them  heartily  and  en  nuute.  Few  English- 
men can  tolerate  the  manners  of  onr  tradespeople,  onr 
inn-keepers,  and  the  domestics  at  our  public-honses.  A 
little  more  familiarity  vrith  them  would  make  them  to- 
lerant of  the  deflciencies  that  at  first  disgust  tiiein :  tad 
after  a  while  they  would  learn,  as  we  do,  to  piiie  the 
fldelity  and  quiet  kindness  that  abound  among  onr  ser- 
vants without  the  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward;  and 
they  would  feel  that  it  is  salutary  to  be  oonneeted  with 
this  large  class  of  our  humble  fiBUow-ereatnrsB  by  other 
than  sordid  ties. 

If  I  have  felt  painftilly  that  the  men  and  women  of  whit 
is  called  ''good  society"  in  America  are  greatly  inferior 
in  high  cultivation,  in  the  art  of  conversatiim,  andinie- 
complishments,  to  a  corresponding  class  here,  I  have  felt 
quite  assured  that  the  "  million  "  with  us  occupy  a  leyd 
tiiiey  can  never  reach  in  England,  do  vriiat  they  will  with 
penny  magazines  and  diffbdve  publications,  while  each 
class  has  its  stall  into  which  it  is  driven  by  the  tyianny 
of  an  artiflcially-constmeted  society. 

While  the  marks  of  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  so  on  are  seen 
cut  in,  there  cannot  be  the  oonsdons  power  and  fteedon, 
and  the  self-respect  brightening  the  eye,  giving  Am  pl*y 
to  all  the  fiM^ulties,  and  urging  onward  and  upwvi 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  United  States,  anda  newphaae 
of  human  society. 

Yes  ;  the  Americans  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  republican  country ;  the  country  of  the 
righted  many— not  of  the  privileged  few. 

As  an  Anglo-American,  Miss  Sedgwick,  grate- 
ful at  the  same  time  for  a  hundred  acts  of  indivi- 
dual courtesy  and  civility,  was  delighted  with  the 
"old  country ;"  yet  it  strikes  us  that,  while  only 
admiring  England,  the  ancestral  land  of  her  kin- 
dred, she  really  loved  Germany,  and  felt  herself 

*  A  thousand  to  one  this  servile-mannered  wonao  wis 
educated  at  a  lady's  charity  school.<-J?.  T.  M, 
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more  at  home  there ; — ^was  much  more  at  ease,  and 
took  more  cordially  to  the  people  and  their  ways. 
She  admires  the  social  freedom  and  kindness  seen 
in  the  manners  of  all  classes ;  nay,  in  spite  of  Sir 
Francis  Head,  she'admires  the  cooker)%  At  Wies- 
baden slie  writes : 

We  hare  now  been  here  more  than  a  month,  and  I 
ma  J  Tentare  to  speak  to  you  of  what  has  been  a  constant 
subject  of  admiration  to  ns  all,  the  manners  of  the  Grer- 
manB.  The  English  race,  root  and  branch,  are,  what 
with  their  natural  shyness,  their  conTentional  reserres, 
and  their  radical  uncourteousness,  cold  and  repelling. 
The  politeness  of  the  French  is  conTentional.  It  seems 
in  part  the  result  of  their  sense  of  personal  grace,  and 
in  part  of  a  selfish  calculation  of  making  the  most  of 
wluit  costs  nothing ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  spon- 
taneous effect  of  a  TiTacious  nature.  There  is  a  deep- 
seated  humanity  in  the  courtesy  of  the  Germans.  They 
always  seem  to  be  feeling  a  gentle  pressure  from  the 
eord  that  interlaces  them  with  their  species.  They  do 
not  wait,  as  Schiller  says,  till  you  '^freely  inrite"  to 
''IHendlily  stretch  you  a  hand,*'  but  the  hand  is  instinc- 
tirely  stretched  out  and  the  kind  deed  ready  to  follow  it. 

This  snaTity  is  not  limited  to  any  rank  or  condition. 
It  extends  all  the  way  down  from  the  prince  to  the  poor- 
est peasant.  Some  of  our  party  driving  out  in  a  hack- 
ney coach  yesterday,  met  some  German  ladies  in  a  coach 
with  four  horses,  postilions,  footmen  in  livery,  and  other 
marks  of  rank  and  wealth.  What  would  Americans 
have  done  in  a.  similar  position  f  Probably  looked  away 
and  seemed  vmconsdous.  And  English  ladies  would 
have  done  the  same,  or,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  Hyde 
Park,  have  leaned  back  in  their  carriages,  and  stared 
with  an  air  of  mingled  indifference  and  insolence  through 
their  eye-glasses,  as  if  their  inferiors  in  condition  could 
bear  to  be  stared  at.  The  German  ladies  bowed  most 
courteously  to  the  humble  strangers  in  the  hackney- 
coach. 

Yesterday,  at  the  table  dliMe,  I  observed  a  perpendi- 
cular old  gentleman,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  bom 
before  any  profone  dreams  of  levelling  down  the  steeps 
of  aristocracy  had  entered  the  mind  of  man,  and  whose 
flerrant,  in  rich  livery,  as  stiff  as  himself,  was  in  waiting 
behind  him,  bow  to  the  penons  opposite  to  him  as  he 
took  his  seat,  and  to  those  on  his  right  hand  and  his  left. 
Soon  after  our  landlord  came  to  speak  to  him,  and  fkmi- 
liariy  and  quite  acceptably,  as  it  appeared,  laid  his  hand 
on  the  nobleman's  shoulder  while  addressing  him. 

Soon  after  we  came  here,  a  gentleman  with  whom  we 
passed  a  few  hours  in  a  Rhine  steamer  met  us  at  the 
table  dliMe.  **  Had  I  not,"  he  said,  ^  the  pleasure  of 
coming  from  Bonn  to  Cologne  with  you  I  I  see  one  of 
your  party  is  absent.  She  is,  I  hope,  well,"  &c.  To 
appreciate  as  they  deserve  these  wayside  courtesies,  you 
should  see  the  relentless  English  we  come  in  contact 
with,  who,  like  ghosts,  never  **  speak  till  they  are  spoken 
to."  A  few  days  since,  as  we  were  issuing  from  our 
lodgings,  a  very  gentlemanly  German  stopped  us,  begging 
our  putlons,  and  saying  **  English,  I  believe )"  and  then 
sdded,  that  as  we  appmred  to  be  strangers  in  quest  of 
lodgings,  as  he  had  just  been,  he  would  take  the  liberty 
to  give  us  the  addresses  of  two  or  three  that  had  been 
lecommended  to  him.  This  was  truly  a  Samaritan — a 
(German  kindness.  The  hdtel-keepers,  that  important 
class  to  travellers,  often  blend  with  the  accurate  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  **  mine  host"  the  kindness  of  a 
friend.  Their  civility,  freedom,  and  gentlemauliness  re- 
mind me  of  my  friend  Cozzens  and  oSiers,  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  their  fraternity  at  home.  The  landlord  often 
sits  at  the  table  with  his  guests,  and,  vrith  his  own  coun- 
try-people converses  on  terms  of  apparent  equality. 

The  same  self-respect  blends  with  the  civility  of  the 
shopkeeper.  He  is  very  happy  to  serve  and  suit  you, 
but,  if  he  cannot,  he  is  ready  to  direct  yon  elsewhere. 
Shopmen  have  repeatetUv,  unasked,  sent  a  person  to 
guide  us  through  the  intricate  continental  streets  to  an- 
other shop. 

The  domesties  are  prompt,  fiiithfaly  and  cheerAil  in 


their  services.  There  is  freedom,  but  no  presumption  in 
their  manners,  and  nothing  of  that  unhappy  uncertainty 
as  to  their  exact  position,  so  uncomfortable  in  our  people. 
In  all  these  subordinate  classes  you  see  nothing  of  the 
orts^fi^  eervUity  that  marks  them  in  England,  and  to 
which  they  are  exposed  by  their  direct  dependence  on 
their  employers. 

Our  Ekiglish friend.  Miss  — — ,  who  has  been  repeated- 
ly in  Germany,  and  is  a  good  observer,  acquiesces  in  the 
truth  of  my  observations,  and  says  this  general  freedom 
of  deportment  comes  from  people  of  lUl  ranks  freely 
mingling  together. 

When  shall  we  begin  to  jumble  together  ?  It 
was  fancied  the  Reform  Bill  would  tend  to  break 
down  the  brazen  walls  which  divide  castes,  and 
that  railroads  would  help  their  amalgamation. 
No  effect  of  the  sort  is  yet  apparent.  The  observa- 
tions of  Miss  Sedgwick  on  G^erman  manners  have 
been  those  of  every  intelligent  English  traveller  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  Aiter  having  seen  more  of 
the  country,  she  reiterates  her  opinions. 

The  perfect  blending  of  self-respect  with  deference, 
of  freedom  with  courtesy,  in  the  manners  of  the  subordi- 
nate classes  in  Germany,  pnxsles  me.  They  are,  as  you 
perceive  by  the  rate  of  wages,  quite  as  dependent  on 
their  employers  as  in  England,  but  I  have  never  seen  an 
instance  of  cringing  servUity  or  insolence.  The  servants 
are  indeiktigable  in  their  attendance,  grateftal  for  a  small 
gratuity,  and  always  meet  your  social  overtures  frankly 
and  cheerftilly.  A  seamstress  sewed  for  us  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  a  quiet,  modest,  and  respectftd  girl ;  when 
she  parted  from  us,  die  kissed  us  aU,  including  R.^ — not 
our  hands,  but  fkirly  on  the  cheek ;  a  demonstration  to 
which,  as  she  was  young  and  very  pretty,  neither  he  nor 
you  would  object. 

I  bought  some  trunks  at  Frankfort  of  a  man  who, 
when  he  had  closed  our  traffic,  asked  me  to  go  up  stairs 
and  look  at  his  rooms,  and  the  picture  of  his  wife ;  and 
when  he  saw  my  pleasure  in  his  very  clean,  well-ftirnish- 
ed  home,  he  said  it  was  all  their  own  earning  ;  that  they 
had  not  much,  but  they  had  contented  min£,and  ^  that 
made  a  little  go  a  great  way."  When  he  brought  home 
the  trunks,  he  brought  his  two  little  boys  to  see  us.  I 
could  tell  you  fifty  similar  anecdotes,  which  all  go  to 
prove  that  the  bond  of  brotherhood  is  sound  and  strong 
among  them. 

The  family  ties  seem  to  be  very  strictly  maintained. 
Children  are  kept  much  longer  in  subordination  to  their 
parents,  and  dependence  on  them,  than  we  have  any  no- 
tion of.  The  period  of  minority  may  be  almost  said  to 
extend  through  the  parents'  life.  A  very  clever  German 
woman  lamented  to  me  the  effect  of  an  English  educa- 
tion lipon  the  habits  of  her  son.  And,  by-the-way,  she 
considered  his  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of 
his  father's  house,  and  his  notion  of  complete  indepen- 
dence and  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  Ms  minority,  to 
have  been  perfected  by  a  year's  travel  hi  America.  After 
telling  me  that  he  had  refhsed  to  occupy  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  his  Other's  house,  because  he  coald  not  submit 
to  be  asked,  ^  Where  were  you  yesterday !"  '^  Where 
do  you  go  to  morrow!"  she  concluded  with,  ^  But  I 
have  nothing  to  complain  of— he  is  a  very  good  young 
man,  but  he  is  no  longer  a  German.  We  should  have 
foreseen  this  when  we  sent  him  to  England.  We  can- 
not expect  if  we  plant  cabbages  they  will  come  up 
potatoes." 

The  next  observation  corroborates  the  recent 
statements  of  Mr.  Chorley,  and  points  to  another 
charm — ^another  high  advantage  in  the  cultivation 
of  music  which  has  escaped  him. 

The  strict  union  of  families  seems  to  me  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  general  cultivation  of  music.  I  say  eeeme 
to  me,  my  dear  C. ;  for,  conscious  of  my  very  limited 
opportunities  of  observation,  I  give  you  my  impressions 
with  unaffected  diffidence.  Almost  every  member  of  a 
family  is  in  9ome  sort  a  musical  performer^  and  thus  is 
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domesticated  the  moM  aociftl  and  exciting  of  the  arts. 
You  would  be  astonished  at  the  musical  cultiTation  in 
families  where  there  is  no  other  aocomplishment. 

There  is  one  of  the  rights  of  women  secured  to  them 
here  which  I  have  been  assured  has  an  important  effect 
on  general  prosperity  and  individual  happiness.  The 
German  wife  has  an  inextinguishable  right  to  half  the 
joint  property  of  herself  and  her  hasbaad.  He  cannot 
deprive  her  of  it  by  will,  nor  can  it  be  applied  to  debts 
of  his  contracting.  "  This  it  is,"  said  a  gentleman  to 
me,  ^  that  makes  our  wives  so  intelligent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  concerns,  so  industrious  and  economical." 
I  don't  know  how  this  may  be ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
but  common  justice  that  a  wife  should  be  an  equal  part- 
ner in  a  concern  of  which  she  bears  so  heavy  a  part  of 
the  burden.  Would  not  the  introduction  of  snoh  a  law 
have  a  beneficent  effect  on  tiie  labouring  classes  in  the 
United  States  !  How  many  women  would  be  stimulated 
to  ingenuity  and  productive  labour,  if  the  results  of  their 
industry  were  secured  to  them  !  How  many  women  are 
first  wronged  and  then  disheartened  by  having  an  in- 
heritance oonsumed  by  a  husband's  vices,  or  dispersed 
by  his  wild  speculations  1  How  many,  well  qualified  for 
respectable  branches  of  business,  are  deterred  fh)m  at- 
tempting them  by  the  impossibility  of  securing  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  the  proceeds  1  How  many  poor 
women  among  the  lowest  class  of  labourers  have  yon 
and  I  both  known,  whose  daily  earnings  have  been  &«- 
fully  taken  flrom  them  by  their  brutal  husbands !  This 
is  a  pretty  serious  evil,  as  in  that  class  at  least  (yon  will 
allow  me  to  say)  the  destructive  vices  are  pretty  much 
monopolised  by  your  sex. 

It  is  one  of  our  distinctions,  thank  Grod,  in  the  New 
World,  that  we  do  not  quietly  rest  in  any  error;  so  I 
have  faith  that  in  good  time  this  matter  will  be  set  right. 

With  one  more  glimpse  of  one  of  tlie  eminencee 
of  the  day,  we  must  close  our  curaoiy  notice  of  a 
work,  agreeable  always,  as  the  reader  must  per- 
ceive, and  also  fertile  of  the  best  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. This  passing  view  is  of  Sismondi  and  his 
household,  and  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva. 

After  a  pleasant  drive  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  reached 
M.  Sismondi's  house,  a  low,  cottage-like  building,  with  a 
pretty  hedge  before  it,  and  ground  enough  about  it  to 
give  it  an  air  of  seclusion  and  refinement.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road,  and  withdrawn  fW)m  it,  is  a  Oothic 
church,  shaded  by  fine  old  trees ;  and  before  it  is  the 
Saleve,  and  Mont  Blanc  for  a  back  ground.  I  envied 
those  who  could  sit  down  on  the  stone  benches  in  the 
broad  vestibule  of  the  church,  with  these  glorious  high 
altars  before  them.  It  pleased  me  to  find  Sismondi's 
home  in  a  position  so  harmonising  with  the  elevation  and 
tranquillity  of  his  philosophic  mind 

You  would  like  to  know  how  M.  Sismondi  looks.  I 
can  tell  you  that  he  is  short,  stout,  and  rather  thick ; 
that  he  has  a  dark  complexion,  plenty  of  black  hair,  and 
brilliant  hazel  eyes ;  and  then  you  will  have  just  about 
as  adequate  a  notion  of  his  soul-lit  face  as  you  would 
have  of  the  beauty  of  Monument  Mountain,  the  Housa- 
tonic,  and  our  meadows,  if  you  had  never  seen  the  sun 
shine  upon  them  or  the  shadows  playing  over  them. .  .  . 

We  dined  at  Giesne  to-day.  Madame  S.  insisted  we 
should  all  come,  saying,  in  her  kindest  manner,  '^  It  is 
but  sitting  a  little  closer  ;*'  and,  turning  to  Confalonieri, 
^  We  do  not  give  entertainments ;  but  it  is  better  than 
Spielberg,  my  dear  count."  We  found  everything  as  you 
would  wish  to  find  it  in  the  house  of  a  liberal  friend. 
Married  people  without  children  have  always  seemed  to 
me  much  like  mutes,  but  here  I  do  not  miss  them — affec- 
tions that  fiow  full  and  free  will  make  their  own  chan- 
nels. Sismondi  rarely  dines  out,  and  ^  has  not,"  Madame 
S.  says, "  in  his  life  drunk  a  half-glass  of  wine  beyond 
what  was  good  for  him  f  and  surely  he  has  his  reward 
in  a  clear  head,  and  unshaken  hand.  He  is  sixty-seven. 
Madame  S.  expressed  her  regret  that  he  was  so  near  the 
allotted  term  of  life,  while  ^  he  had  yet  so  much  to  do." 
**  I  wish,"  she  added,  playfUIly,  **  that  1  were  nineteen, 
Md  my  hasbaad  twenty  one.'"-    Sismondi  replied,  that 


he  shanld  not  care  to  live  his  life  over  again ;  "  it  hi 
been  so  happy,  he  should  not  dare  to  trust  the  chances." 
We  in  our  rash  love  would  have  exclaimed, "  0  kin^^, 
live  for  ever  I"  forgetting  that  he  will  live  tor  everwiiL- 

ont "  the  chances." ^. 

Yon  should  have  heard  the  clatter  of  our  young  people 
as  we  drove  away.  "  Who  would  think  M.  Sismondi  vis 
a  celebrated  savant  1"  exclaimed  L. ;  ^  I  should  oct*.? 
think  of  his  being  a  great  author,  or  anything  but  tL:: 
best  and  kindest  of  men."  **  Did  you  observe/'  said  H.. 
whose  American  feeling  is  always  at  welding  heat. 
**  how  perfectly  well  informed  he  is  about  America,  ewn 
to  the  smallest  details  t"  K.  declared  that,  ihongfa  the 
had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  falling  in  love  at  first  sight,  tho 
had  already  plunged  so  deep  into  an  affection  for  Sj- 
mondi  that  she  began  to  think  such  a  catastrophe  p,^^ 
sible.  And  then  came  other  characteristic  remarb ;  L 
maintaining  that  ^  Madame  S.  could  not  be  an  English- 
woman, she  was  so  gentle  and  lovely !"  and  M.  samg 
she  was  like  the  best  specimens  of  American  womes- 
like  £.  F.  and  S. ;  and  we  finally  laid  aside  all  oar  na- 
tional biases  pour  €t  oofUre,  and  finished  by  tgredogtlut 
she  is 

That  kind  of  creatore  we  could  most  deiira 
To  honour,  servo,  and  love. 

K.  and  I  walked  ont  this  morning  to  breakfitft  witii 
the  Sismondis.  It  was  scarcely  nine  when  we  sat  dovn 
to  the  table.  He  breakfasted  on  curds  and  cream,  and 
on  these  delicate  articles  Madame  S.8ays  he  expends  ali 
his  gourmandise. 

The  strain,  altogether,  u  rather  too  candied  for 
our  taste ;  so  we  skip  to  the  oonclnsion,  a  Genevs 
MrSe,  where  half  the  men  were  savansi — 

I  met  H.  I>e  Gaadolle  last  evening  at  a  soiree  at  So- 
mondl's.  Besides^  having  the  greatest  name  in  Eniope 
as  a  botanist,  he  is  a  most  agreeable  person.  He  and 
Sismondi  talked  across  me  most  courteously  of  onrMon- 
try,  and  with  a  minuteness  of  information  that  showed 
what  an  interesting  field  it  is  to  the  philosopher  and  tie 
man  of  science.  De  CandoUe  spoke  respectMy  of  oar 
botanists.  Grey,  Nuttall,  and  Elliott,  and  dwelt  oo  the 
superior  richness  of  our  country,  fi»r  the  botanist,  tj 
Europe.  *^  America  is  for  me  and  not  for  Sismoadi/'  he 
said ;  ^  for  yon  have  no  history."  He  does  not  imagine 
how  much  we  make  of  onr  UtUe. 

There  were  some  doxen  people  present,  and  we  took 
onr  tea  round  the  tea-table,  which  was  spread  with  bU^ 
cuits,  cake,  sweetineats,  and  fruit,  qnite  in  the  nix 
fashion  of  New  England.  The  English,  we  are  toiJ. 
laugh  at  this  mode  of  hospitality,  and  dese«ate  Laie 
lioman  with  the  homely  title  of  "  Tea-wakr  Laki." 
When  will  the  English  learn  to  look  with  a  philosophic 
eye  on  customs  that  differ  from  their  own ! 

Ay,  or  the  Americans  ? 

Sunday  evening. — We  have  jost  letumed  from  takiag 
tea  with  the  Sismondis.  Madame  S.  qpoke  of  the  Gene- 
vese  women  as  the  most  exemplary  die  has  ever  ksovn; 
this,  mind  ye,  is  the  opinion  of  an  Englishwoman.  They 
are  reproached,  she  says,  with  being  rtude  and  pedant.^ 
in  their  virtues,  but  she  maintains  that  ^  it  is  esactoe^^ . 
not  pedantry."  She  attributes  madi  of  the  merit  d: 
the  strict  performance  of  their  moral  duties  to  the  pas- 
tors of  Geneva.  Every  young  person,  on  attauiiog  ^^ 
age  of  fifteen,  enters  on  a  course  of  religions  instruc- 
tion from  the  pastor,  which  excludes  other  studies  aod 
all  amusements.  All  ranks  are  oomprised  in  this  sacred 
study  and  noviciate. 

We  do  not  learn  what  Miss  Sedgwick  thinks  cf 
this,  and  other  institutions  peculiar  to  the  society, 
of  which  MisB  Pigott  quaintly  says^  ^  Ail  tbt; 
women  seem  as  if  they  had  been  bred  goventesees.' 
In  the  following  scene,  an  American  lady  might  al- 
most have  fancied  herself  at  home,  at  a  Dorcas  So- 
ciety of  a  more  pretending  kind ;  though  the  still, 
proad  £iigli8h  may  he  apt  to  matter  aomethiiu^ 
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like/iM^  at  this  sort  of  make-believe  charity  and 

play-business : — 

We  went  last  eyening  to  onr  friends  at  Cheane  to 
meet  a  9gwing  toeUty  for  the  poor — just  such  as  we  have 
in  oar  own  Tillages.  We  found  itie  historian  of  the 
Italian  Republics,  and  the  writer  of  other  and  more  books 
than  many  people  ever  read>  arranging  the  chairs  and 
tables  with  madame,  and  Henri  and  Frui9oi8e,  their 
servants,  whom  they  treat  more  like  friends  than  ser- 
vants. Presently,  Madape  Martin,  the  wife  of  the  pas- 
tor, entered  with  a  pile  of  garments  cut  out  and  reiady 
for  her  ooadjotors.  Their  goings-on  were  much  like  ours 
on  similar  occasions,  except  that  the  husbands  were 
allowed  admittance,  and  a  quiet  game  of  whist  in  the 
comer,  provided  they  play  for  a  few  sous,  and  give  the 
winnings  to  the  society.  M.  Martin  is  a  man  of  superior 
intellect  and  most  delightftil  countenance ;  I  thought  so, 
at  least,  while  he  was  asking  me  questions  with  great 
interest  about  my  country.  The  girls  had  promised  to 
join  the  sewers,  but,  instead,  they  were  reapers.  I  turn- 
ed, and  saw  them  all  gathered  round  M.  Sismondi  in  the 
comer,  L.  at  his  feet,  and  he  reciting  Italian  verses  to 
them  1 

We  should  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  fol- 
lowing Miss  Sedgwick  across  the  Alps^  save  for 
this  peep  of  Silvio  Pellico. 

He  lives  near  Turin,  as  librarian  to  a  certain  mar- 
chesa.  We  wrote  him  a  note,  and  asked  the  privilege  of 
paying  our  respects  to  him,  on  the  ground  of  being  able 
to  give  him  nevrs  of  his  friends,  and  our  dear  fHends,  the 
exiles,  who  were  his  companions  at  Spielberg.  He  came 
immediately  to  us.  He  is  of  low  stature,  and  slightly 
made :  a  sort  of  etching  of  a  man,  with  delicate  and 
symmetrical  features,  just  enough  body  to  gravitate  and 
keep  the  spirit  from  its  natural  upward  flight — ^a  more 
shadowy  Dr.  Channing  I  His  manners  have  a  sweetness, 
gentleness,  and  low  tone,  that  correspond  wetl  with  his 
spiritual  appearance.  He  was  gratified  with  our  good 
tidings  of  his  friends,  and  much  interested  vrith  our  ac- 
count of  his  godchild,  Maroncelli's  little  Silvia.  His 
parents  have  died  within  an  year  or  two. — **  Dieu  m'a 
fait  la  grace,"  he  said,  ^  de  les  revoir  en  sortant  de  la 
prison.  Dieu  fait  tout  pour  notre  mieux ;  c*est  cette 
conviction  qai  m'a  soutenn  et  qui  me  sentient  encore.*" 
In  reply  to  his  saying  that  he  lived  a  life  of  retirement, 
and  had  few  aoquaintances  in  Turin,  we  told  him  that 
he  had  friends  all  over  the  world.  "  That  proves,"  he 
said,  ^  that  there  are  everywhere  '  belles  ames.' "  His 
looks,  his  manner,  hi^- voice,  and  every  word  he  spoke, 
were  in  harmony  wi^  his  book,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  our  day. 

I  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  some  of  his  countrymen 
speak  distrustfully  of  PeUico,  and  express  an  opinion — 
a  reluctant  one — that  he  had  sunken  into  willing  sub- 
jection to  political  despotism  and  priestly  craft.  It  is 
even  said  that  he  has  joined  the  order  of  Jesuits.  I  do 
not  believe  this,  nor  have  I  heard  any  evidence  adduced 
in  support  of  it  that  tends  to  invalidate  the  proof  of  the 
incorruptibility  of  Pellico's  soul  contained  in  Le  MU 
Prigioni,  He  is  a  saint  that  cannot  fall  from  grace. 
There  seems  tome  nothing  in  his  present  unqualified  sub- 
mission incompatible  with  his  former  history  and  profes- 
sions. His  phase  of  the  Christian  character  has  always 
been  that  of  sufferance.  He  is  the  gentle  Melancthon, 
not  the  bold  and  valiant  Luther ;  the  loving  John,  not 
the  fearless  Paul. 

We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  the  reluctant  opi- 
nion of  Pellico's  countrymen.  There  is  a  meekness 
over-much — an  endurance  which  looks  exceedingly 
like  the  submissiveness  of  one  who  is  unwilling  to 
expose  himself  farther  to  the  fatigues  and  risks  of 

*  '^  God  granted  me  the  mercy  of  seeing  my  parents 
when  I  came  out  of  prison.  God  orders  all  for  our  best 
good.  It  is  this  conviction  which  has  hitherto  supported^ 
Md  sim  sustains  me^*^ 


battle.    Miss  Sedgwick  is  truer  to  her  own  creed 
when  she  exclaims  :*— 

My  dear  C,  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Old  World  to  learn  to  feel — to  realise  our  political 
blessings  and  our  political  exemptions.  And  what  do 
those  renegadoes  deserve — I  cannot  call  them  by  a 
gentler  name — ^who,  enjoying  the  order  of  despotism  in 
travelling  through  Europe,  come  home  and  extol  the 
Austrian  government,  and  sigh  for  those  countries  where 
there  is  no  danger  that  f^dom  may  run  into  the  mad- 
ness of  **  Lynoh-law  1 "  What  is  every  tyrannical  decree 
of  absolutism  but  a  Lynch-law  I  I  have  met  an  Englisli- 
man  who  was  not  ashamed  to  prefer  the  quiet  of  Austrian 
dominion  to  a  government  that  involved  the  tumult  of 
an  English  election  1  Would  these  people  be  cured, 
think  ye,  by  a  year's  solitary  reflection  in  the  dungeons 
of  Spielberg  ? 

They  deserve  to  have  the  experiment  tried  on  tlieni. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  hazard  a  few  words 
in  vindication  of  some  anonymous  gentleman  whom 
all  America  may  most  wrongfully  condemn,  while 
they  set  down  his  countrymen  as  bears,  through 
the  evident  mistake  of  Miss  Sedgwick ;  a  mistake 
in  which  some  of  her  English  critics  seem  to  share. 

Miss  Sedgwick  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  a  lady  whom  she  had  not  seen,  and  a  party ; 
but  mistaking  the  hour,  she  arrived  just  an  hour  and 
a  half  too  late,  and  after  dinner  had  been  an  hour  de- 
layed for  her.  Upon  her  arrival,  the  host  left  the 
table  to  receive  her  in  the  drawing-room,  evidently 
with  the  humane  intention  of  sparing  a  lady  the 
awkwardness  of  entering  a  dining-room  under  such 
circumstances,  and  knowing  that  his  wife,  to  whom 
the  visit  was  made,  would  probably  soon  join  her 
guest.  But  Miss  Sedgwick,  when  politely  told  she 
might  **  do  as  she  pleased  about  going  in,"  chose 
to  proceed ;  so  the  consequences  were  of  her  own 
seeking,  or  rather  she  forgot,  that  if  to  see  her 
hostess  was  her  great  object,  that  end  would  have 
been  much  better  attained  by  sitting  quietly  for  a 
little  while  where  she  was:— 

I  begged  ten  thousand  pardons,  assured  Mr. 


that  the  dinner  was  a  perfectly  unimportant  circumstance 
to  me ;  that  I  would  not  lose  the  only  opportunity  I 
might  have  of  seeing  Mrs.  ,  &c.    So,  with  a  dim 

smile,  he  gave  me  his  arm,  and  I  entered  the  dining- 
room.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  people  present.  There 
was  an  awfhl  silence,  an  obvious  suspension  of  the  whole 
ceremony  of  dinner  awaiting  my  decision.  My  courage 
was  expended  ;  I  felt  it  ebbing,  when  H.,  who  was  sit- 
ting next  the  lady  of  the  house,  came  to  my  relief,  both 
hands  extended,  as  if  to  save  a  drowning  creature.  He 
is,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  kindly  social  principle.  He  stopped  my  apologies 
by  assuming  that  I  was  the  ii^ured  party,  and  dealt  his 
blows  to  our  host  and  hostess  on  the  right  and  left.  He 
declared  that  Mrs.  ■  wrote  a  hand  no  one  could 

decipher.  He  never,  in  a  long  acquaintance,  had  made 
out  a  note  of  hers,  and  he  was  sure  I  had  not  been  able 
to  tell  whether  I  was  invited  at  six  or  eight !  He  would 
know  **  how  ■  had  received  me."    He  was  certain 

^  he  had  made  some  blunder,  it  was  so  like  him  ! "     I 

answered,  vrith  strict  truth,  that  Mr.  < "  had  made 

me  feel  comfortable  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position.'' 
To  my  dismay,  and  in  spite  of  my  protestations,  Mrs. 
insisted  on  re-beginning  at  the  Alpha  of  the  din- 
ner ;  the  guests  had  reached  the  Omega.  The  soup  vras 
brought  iMtck.  H.  averred  that  it  was  most  fortunate 
for  him ;  he  had  been  kept  talking,  and  had  not  eaten 
half  a  dinner ;  so  he  started  f^sh  with  me,  and  went 
bond  fde  through,  covering  me  with  his  sgis  as  I  ran 
my  gauntlet  through  the  courses. 

Thi«  raluable  and  ready-witted  friend  was  pro** 
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bably  Captain  Hall,  who  tried  to  rescue  Miss  Sedg- 
wick from  what  would  have  been  no  scrape  at  all, 
save  for  her  own  inadvertence.  What  could  the 
poor  gentleman  do,  save  what  he  did  ?  He  could 
not  say,  **  I  think  you  had  better  stay  where  you 
are,  ma'am,  until  my  wife  comes  up  stairs,  and  not 
put  my  dozen  people  into  confusion,  and  yourself 
out  of  countenance,  by  joining  them  at  this  late 
stage  of  dinner — especiidly  as  you  say  you  don't 
mind  dinner,  and  I  daresay  have  had  lunch  at  your 
usual  American  dinner  hour."  Now,  this  is  the 
only  complaint  which  Miss  Sedgwick  insinuates 
of  English  manners  in  this  class  of  society.  Yet 
she  necessitated  the  fuss  made  about  her ;  and  was 
in  short  the  offender,  if  there  was  any  ofience. 

For  the  sake  of  our  country  readers  of  the  gentle 
sex,  we  must  give  an  evening  party  at  the  London 
residence  of  Miss  Bnrdett  Coutts : — 

We  passed  an  evening  at  Miss  C/s;  she  is  truly  what 
the  English  call  a  ''nice  person;"  as  modest  in  her  de- 
meanour as  one  of  our  village  girls  who  has  a  good  organ 
of  veneration,  (rare  enough  among  our  young  people,) 


and  this  is  saying  something  for  the  richest  heiress  in 
England.  I  was  first  struck  here,  and  only  here,  vith 
the  subdued  tone  we  hear  so  much  of  in  English  society. 
When  we  first  entered  Bfiss  C's  immense  drawing-room, 
there  were  a  few  dowagers  scattered  up  and  down,  ap- 
pearing  as  few  and  &r  between  as  settlers  on  a  prairie, 
and  apparently  finding  intercommunication  quite  as  dif- 
ficult. And  though  the  numbers  soon  multiplied,  till 
the  gentlemen  came  genial  from  the  dinner-table,  we 
were  as  solemn  and  as  still  as  a  New  England  confer- 
ence-meeting before  the  minister  comes  in.  This,  I  think, 
was  rather  the  effiect  of  accident  than  fashion,  the  yonng 
lady's  quiet  and  reserved  manner  having  the  saMaing 
influence  of  a  whisper.  Society  here  is  quieter  than  oon, 
certainly.  This  is  perhaps  the  result  of  the  diffeient 
materials  of  which  it  is  compounded.  Our  New  York 
evening  parties,  you  know,  are  made  up  of  about  serentj- 
five  parts  boys  and  girls,  the  other  twenty-five  being 
their  papas  and  mammas,  and  other  ripe  men  and  women. 
The  spirits  of  a  mass  of  young  people,  OTen  if  they  be 
essentially  well-bred,  will  explode  in  sound;  thence  the 
general  din  of  voices  and  shouts  of  laughter  at  our  partie& 
I  have  rarely  seen  at  an  evening  party  here  anything 
beyond  a  cup  of  black  tea  and  a  bit  of  ca^e,  dry  as  '^  the 
remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage."  Occasionally  ire  have 
ices  (in  alarmingly  small  quantity !)  and  lemonade,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  summer  that,  during  which 
the  members  of  the  last  unreformed  Parliament,  of 
blessed  memory,  were  detained  in  London,  toiling, 
in  the  heat  of  the  dog-days,  at  the  concoction  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  What  with  long  nocturnal  sit- 
tings in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  dry-parched  morning  committees, 
to  settle  the  tactics  of  the  evening,  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air  was,  at  that  time,  a  luxury  to  our  legisla- 
tors, more  especially  to  that  portion  of  them  upon 
whom  devolved  the  responsibility  of  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lords  Stanley, 
John  Russell  and  Co.,  frequently  adjourned  their 
deliberations,  of  a  fine  afternoon,  to  that  delicious 
piece  of  green-sward,  canopied  by  old  trees,  and 
circled  by  bosquets,  which  lies  between  Marlborough 
House  and  the  ornamental  water  in  St.  James's 
Park. 

There  might  not  unfrequentlybe  seen,  in  laudable 
economy  of  their  time,  the  knot  of  statesmen 
whom  so  many  of  their  countrymen  then  esteemed 
models  of  legislative  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  love 
of  liberty,  taking  the  exercise  which  physicians 
enforce  ^m  men  of  sedentary  professions,  and  con- 
certing the  movements  of  the  Parliamentary  war 
at  the  same  time.  Perhaps,  in  the  intoxication  of 
leading  on  a  great  popular  movement,  they  did,  for 
the  moment,  imagine  themselves  what  the  people 
believed  them  to  be,  and  were — as  dreamers  are 
emperors,  conquerors,  and  successful  lovers,  while 
tlie  vision  lasts — during  a  brief  interval,  *^  all  our 
fancy  painted  them."  They  have  awakened  into 
their  real  selves  since  that  time,  and  have  taught 
others  to  know  them  better.  How  few  of  all  the 
champions  of  the  Reform  Bill  have  preserved  a 
wreck  of  their  reputation  as  champions  of  popular 
rights!    Some  of  them  have  got  sick  of  their  busi- 


ness, and  retired  into  private  life— others  are  to  be 
found  leading  on  the  hostile  bands.  A  Yery  few 
still  struggle  on,  professing  adherence  to  their  old 
opinions,  Their  young  enthusiasm  and  mutual 
confidence  have  died  of  old  age  in  less  than  ten 
years.  The  wine  of  their  eternal  friendsiilp  has 
already  been  turned  to  vinegar — 

Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 
They  parted  ne'er  to  meet  again. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  very  spot  where 
those  **  their  first  vows  of  love  were  plighted"— 
where  they  enjoyed  the  honeymoon  of  their  wedding 
to  reform,  was  prophetic  of  their  brief  endurance. 
The  Parks  are  the  express  image  of  the  spirit  of 
**  matchless  constitution."  Sturdy  independence, 
rational  politics,  can  no  more  live  and  breathe 
their  atmosphere,  than  virtue  remain  unthawed  in 
the  dissolving  temperature  of  Armida's  bower. 

Take  your  stand  in  what  part  of  the  London 
Parks  you  please,  you  have  around  you  ornamental 
gardens,  fenced  in  by  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  the 
aristocracy,  or  by  regal  residences,  or  by  the  offices 
of  Government.  Notiiing  that  art  can  do  to  heighten 
the  beauties  of  a  not  ungenial  soil  and  climate  has 
been  neglected  within  them.  The  elements  of 
wood,  flowers,  grass,  and  water,  have  been  ren- 
dered as  available  as  in  the  household  lawns  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  tasteful  of  the  nobility.  Even* 
mansion  which  skirts  these  "  trim  gwdens"— 
sacred  to  the  amusements  of  the  wealthy — ^bespeaks 
affluence  or  power,  and  the  polished  pleasures 
that  wait  upon  them.  Business^  with  its  scare- 
crow^  gravity  intrudes  not  there.  Along  the  wind- 
ing margin  of  St.  James's  canal  saunter  elegantly 
clad  groups,  now  disappearing  among  the  shrub- 
bery, now  re-appearing  under  stately  ehns,  bright  in 
the  colours  of  their  garments,  and  seemingly  *« 
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c&reless  of  the  morrow  as  the  diversified  water- 
fowl that  come  to  feed  from  their  hands.  Gay  equi- 
pagesof  every  imaginable  tint  and  form — all  elegant, 
all  commodious — glide  noiselessly  along  the  tree- 
skirted  alleys  of  Hyde  Park,  glowing  to  the  sun- 
beams. The  glossy  and  prancing  steeds  seem  con- 
scious of  the  beauty  they  drag  behind  them.  The 
thick  shady  groves  of  Kensington  Gardens  are 
alive  with  loungers  listening,  it  may  be,  to  the 
finest  music  of  Grermany  and  Italy,  performed  by 
some  military  band. 

Even  the  more  homespun  classes,  who  penetrate 
into  these  recesses,  catch  the  spirit  of  the  place,  or 
seem  admitted  like  rough  homely  figures  in  a  pic- 
ture by  Raphael,  to  heighten,  by  contrast,  the  ex- 
ternal graces  of  aristocracy.  Is  the  vacant  space 
before  Buckingham  Palace,  or  the  Mall,  or  Con- 
stitution-hill, thronged  by  crowds  of  hard-handed 
artisans  and  comfortable  citizens?  They  come  there 
to  gaze  on  a  chariot  with  outriders,  in  which  are 
seated  a  comely  young  woman  with  her  husband. 
They  are  there  to  worship  the  strange  invisible 
spirit  of  power  typified  in  that  unimpressive  foim, 
yet  not  less  felt  because  of  the  strange  selection  of 
a  visible  agent.  They  are  there  to  express  by  their 
long  patient  waiting  till  the  pageant  pass — ^by  their 
eager  rustling  crush  forward  to  catch  the  earliest 
and  longest  glimpse  of  it  as  it  glides  by  them,  the 
strong  abiding  hold  it  has  upon  their  inuigina- 
tions.  They  are  there  when  '^  the  vision  that  held 
their  eyes"  is  past,  to  break  up  into  knots,  and 
wander  about  among  the  elegancies  that  surround 
them,  gazing  at  the  minor  stars  of  aristocracy,  im- 
bibing the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  confirming  in 
each  other's  mind,  by  their  conversation,  the  belief 
that  there  must  be  something  very  great  and  good 
and  sacred  in  what  has  stimulated  their  curiosity, 
and  drawn  tliem  thither. 

The  Parks,  too,  have  a  literature  of  their  own; 
and  the  associations  which  it  furnishes  all  tend  to 
heighten  the  charm,  and  consequently  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  visible  scene.  The  wit  and 
pleasure  of  all  the  courtly  circles  since  the  Resto- 
ration, have  their  local  habitation,  their  abiding 
home  in  the  Parks.  All  who  are  read — and  all 
are  more  or  less  read  —  in  the  English  litera- 
ture of  the  last  two  centuries— can  people  them 
with  thousands  of  pleasant  images.  We  can  scarce- 
ly cross  the  deserted  ring  in  Hyde  Park,  without 
recalling  the  time  when  richly  dressed  crowds  as- 
sembled there  to  gaze  with  edification  on  the  car- 
I'iages  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland 
passing  and  repassing;  and  still  as  the  equipages 
crossed  each  other's  path,  the  merry  monarch  ns- 
^g  to  greet  his  buxom  virago  of  a  mistress. 

Wandering  amid  the  rectilinear  vistas  and  cross- 
paths  of  Kensington  Gardens,  the  more  domestic 
stateliness  of  the  courts  of  WUliam  of  Nassau, 
Anne,  and  the  two  first  Georges,  crowds  upon  our  re- 
collection. Graver  they  were,  the  epochs  of  these 
monarchs,  but  not  so  much  more  virtuous  than 
that  of  Charles,  as  gravity  would  persuade  itself. 
Glimpses  of  graceful  levity,  too,  at  times  break 
through  like  sun-bursts  in  a  misty  day.  In  the 
whole  annals  of  the  gallantry  of  Charles's  court, 
there  is  ijot  a  more  piquant  incident  than  one  re- 


lated by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  of  the 
staid  court  of  George  I.  That  monarch,  who, 
with  all  his  formality  and  advanced  years,  could 
appreciate  a  pretty  face,  especially  when  set  off  by 
lively  elegance  of  manner,  had  taken  a  strong 
fancy  in  his  quiet  way  to  Lady  Mary.  He  liked 
to  see  and  hear  her  in  his  evening  assemblies.  One. 
evening  she  left  the  circle  earlier  than  he  wished, 
though  his  taciturn  disposition  forbade  any  other 
expression  of  his  desire  that  she  should  stay  than 
a — "  Don't  go  yet."  The  lively  lady  was  at  no 
time  of  her  life  accustomed  to  regard  any  wishes 
than  her  own,  nor  did  she  on  this  occasion.  Meet- 
ing, however,  one  of  the  lords  in  waiting  at  the 
foot  of  the  stair,  and  mentioning  to  him  the  royal 
hint  of  objection  to  her  departure,  his  Lordship 
quietly  took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  back. 
Setting  her  down  at  the  door,  he  ushered  her  in 
with  as  cool  self-possession  as  if  nothing  particular 
had  happened;  but  the  breathless  confusion  of  the 
giddy  wit  led  to  inquiry,  and  the  adroit  courtier 
had  no  reason  to  question  the  satisfaction  of  his 
laconic-  sovereign. 

St.  James's  Park  swarms  with  associations  of 
those  who  seem  to  have  been  bom  only  to  amuse 
themselves,  or  utter  clever  sayings.  It  will  forever 
be  haunted  by  the  eidolon  of  Charles  II.  feeding 
his  ducks  at  the  decoy,  and  then  sauntering  across 
to  the  King's  Grarden  to  have  a  chat  with  Nell 
Gwynn  at  her  chamber- window.  The  easy  selfish 
Earl  of  St.  Albans,  who  lived  through  the  civil 
war,  the  banishment  of  the  cavalier  party,  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  Restoration,  without  once  in- 
curring an  anxious  thought,  or  even  pecuniary 
inconvenience,  will  ever  be  visible  to  the  mind's 
eye,  leading  idong  the  Mall,  Henrietta  Maria,  who 
governed  a  king,  but  was  governed  by  a  subject. 
Here,  too,  grotesque  figures  of  the  imagination 
will  intrude  themselves.  Steele's  Political  Uphol- 
sterer, with  his  learned  associates,  will  for  ever 
sun  themselves  on  the  bench  at  the  end  of  the 
MaU;  and  Goldsmith's  merry  Vagabond  sit  wait- 
ing for  some  one  to  invite  him  to  partake  of  a 
steak  and  a  tankard.  The  ludicrous  of  reality 
sometimes  exceeds  the  most  daring  flights  of  fancy, 
— a  remark  called  to  mind  by  an  incident  which 
here  befel  no  less  a  person  than  the  shy,  precise, 
demure,  author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Richard- 
son was  already  far  advanced  in  his  sixth  decade, 
when  Lady  Bradshaigh,  excited  to  the  step  by  her 
admiration  of  his  works,  conmienced  a  correspon- 
dence, with  him  under  a  feigned  name.  At  her  re- 
quest he  consented  to  exhibit  himself  one  Satur- 
day on  the  Mall  at  St.  James's,  having  been  led  to 
hope  that  his  incognita  would  by  some  sign  or 
other  enable  him  to  recognise  her  in  turn.  She  ma- 
liciously kept  him  pacing  backwards  and  forwards 
for  several  hours  under  a  burning  sun,  his  daugh- 
ter and  a  companion  of  hers  fretting  their  hearts 
out  at  a  reverential  distance,  and  the  dinner  spoil- 
ing at  his  house  near  Hammersmith,  and  on  that 
occasion  at  least  the  lady  ^^  made  no  sign." 

Persiflage  is  as  unfailing  an  attendant  upon  the 
elegant  parade  and  luxury  of  the  aristocracy  of  a 
refined  age  as  the  privileged  jester  was  of  the  rude 
state  of  the  feudal  lord.    Actors — and  all  appnr 
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dages  of  courts  are  actors — ^living  in  the  public 
gaze,  and  intent  upon  keeping  up  a  comely  exte- 
rior, feel  the  hollowness  behind  the  scenes,  and 
attempt  to  relieye  the  painful  consciousness  of  a 
void  by  laughing  at  their  own  grimaces.  Mask 
and  anti-mask  must  go  together,  or  half  the  charm 
is  sacrificed.  A  court  is  nothing  without  the  con- 
trast of  a  city.  Half  the  pleasure  of  the  courtier's 
life  consists — ^more  than  half  his  time  is  consumed, 
in  thanking  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men,  nei- 
ther as  those  citizens.  This  observation  is  meant 
as  a  parenthetical  apology  for  bringing  such  com- 
mon-life figures  as  upholsterers  and  mountebanks 
"  between  the  wind  and  the  nobility"  of  the  right- 
ful denizens  of  the  Parks. 

They  are,  however,  subject  to  other  intrusions, 
more  or  less  earnest  and  annoying.  Wealth  is  not 
the  natural  lot  of  man,  bom  to  eat  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  What  the  future  may  have  in 
store  we  know  not;  but  the  experience  of  all  past 
time  shows  the  narrow  circle  of  the  afiluent  as  a 
sunny  Goshen,  amid  the  howling  darkness  of  sur- 
rounding poverty.  The  family  of  the  Haves  can 
never  get  the  much  more  numerous  family  of  the 
llave-ncts  to  keep  such  a  distance  as  is  necessary 
for  the  entire  comfort  of  the  former.  The  crowd 
through  which  the  gorgeous  pageant  of  courtly  life 
passes  along  will  constantly  be  breaking  rank  in 
its  anxiety  to  catch  a  nearer  view,  and  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  performers,  treading  on  their 
liecls  and  toes,  and  fingering  and  soiling  their  gay 
npparel.  That  Leviathan,  the  mob,  incommodes 
its  more  delicate  brethren  even  in  its  moods  of  good- 
humoured  curiosity  or  playfulness.  The  Duchess 
of  Cleveland  wanted  not  humorous  persecutors, 
who  amused  themselves  one  night  by  following  her 
in  masks  the  whole  length  of  the  Mall,  recounting 
the  not-exceedingly  edifying  adventures  of  her 
life,  and  prophecying  that  she  would  yet  die  the 
death  of  Jane  Shore.  The  Countess  of  Coventry 
(the  elder  of  the  celebrated  Gunnings)  was  once 
mobbed  in  the  Park.  And  it  would  be  hard  to 
say,  whether,  during  the  reign  of  periwigs  and 
bag- wigs,  wrist-ruffles,  and  huge  cuff'ed  and  skirted 
laced  coats,  the  wearers  of  that  splendidly  grotesque 
attire  were  more  annoyed  at  being  jostled  by  pren- 
tice boys  aping  their  finery,  or  huge  porters  let 
loose  among  them  from  time  to  time  arrayed  in 
the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  by  way  of  animated 
caricatures.  The  squalor  of  London  once  lay  in 
close  proximity  to  St.  James's  Park.  The  sanc- 
tuary of  Westminster,  and  the  privileged  precinct 
of  Whitehall  almost  encircled  it ;  and  within  these 
cities  of  refuge  might  be  found  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  the  rascality  of  London ;  and  as  Satan 
contrived  to  break  bounds,  and  stray  into  Eden 
before  the  fall,  so  his  grim-visaged  servants  strag- 
gled at  times  into  the  day-light  of  the  Park  even 
before  Reform  or  Reform-bill  were  dreamed  of. 

The  Parks  are,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  typical  of 
"  Matchless  Constitution."  The  British  Constitu- 
tion is  an  excellent  device  for  adding  to  the  com- 
forts of  those  who  are  comfortable  already.  De 
minimis  non  curat  lex:  The  law  was  not  made  for 
the  advantage  of  the  vulgar.  The  airy  space,  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  dwellings  for  the  noble 


and  wealthy,  with  gate-keepers  to  prevent  the  in- 
gress of  men  in  their  working  clothes ;  atid  the  gt>- 
vemment  offices,  by  means  of  which  the  revenue 
is  distilled  out  of  the  whole  land  into  a  coneen- 
trated  essence  of  wealth,  to  be  administered  in  re- 
viving draughts  to  place-holding  cadets  of  noble 
families,  in  order  that  they  may  be  supported 
without  diminishing  the  family  wealth,  is  an  exact 
representation  of  the  working  of  our  constitution. 
Our  aristocracy  is  a  well-fed  and  well-tained 
body — a  selection  of  as  fine  specimens  of  the  human 
animal  as  one  could  wish  to  see, — ^but  the  paddocks 
in  which  they  are  pastured  and  exercised  till  they 
reach  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  are  kept  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  half-fed  millions  without.  The  Parks 
are  a  striking  specimen  of  what  human  indusitr, 
intelligence,  and  taste,  can  accomplish.  A  whole 
world  of  persevering  ingenuity  lies  betWBcn  the 
stagnant  marshes  which  bluff  Harry  began  to  re- 
claim, and  the  elegant  lawns  that  stretch  on  two 
sides  of  Buckingham  Palace.  But  might  not  the 
labour  spent  in  polishing  this  jewel  have  been  more 
profitably  employed?  May  not  we  have  been  pav- 
ing too  dear  for  our  whistle?  May  not  this  ex- 
treme adornment  of  one  spot  be  about  as  wise  as 
Lord  Winchelsea's  corn-law  recipe  for  raiang  com 
from  barren  soils  by  the  aid  of  oil-cake  manure? 

Who  says  that  human  nature  is  exdusiyely 
selfish?  Why,  a  chimney-sweeper  can  stand  and 
grin  with  delight  at  the  splendour  of  a  ducal  equi- 
page— ^forgetting  his  own  miserable  existence  in 
his  joy  at  seeing  what  a  fine  thing  human  nature 
can  be  made.  Thousands  have  for  ages  r^ieated 
their  self-sacrifice  that  one  might  enjoy  life  to  the 
utmost  of  his  capacity,  and  rejoiced  in  their  immo- 
lation. It  is  bad  policy  in  rulers  to  conceal  from 
the  crowd  the  wealth  of  which  they  have  plun- 
dered it :  if  they  hang  it  about  their  persons,  the 
slaves  will  bow  down  and  worship  the  gorgeons- 
ness  to  which  their  own  unrewarded  toil  lias  giren 
existence.  London  is  a  proof  of  this.  London  is 
the  stronghold  of  the  monarchy.  The  Cockneys 
are  permitted  to  gaze  on  the  splendour  of  the 
court — ^they  imagine  that  its  proximity  reflects 
light  upon  themselves — ^they  identify  themaelres 
with  it  in  their  imagination,  and  their  loyalty  is 
but  a  specious  sort  of  self-love.  Symptoms  of  a 
desire  to  keep  the  people  at  arm's-length  have  been 
noticed  in  high  places:  they  are  ill-judged; — allow 
the  crowd  to  stare  and  gossip,  and  it  will  wish  to 
stare  and  gossip  on. 

How  could  it  be  expected  that  men  bred  in  the 
lap  of  ^  Matchless  Constitution"  should  wish  to 
break  down  the  wall  of  the  garden  in  which  they 
enjoyed  such  pleasing  seclusion  from  the  cares  of  a 
working-day  world?  The  wiser  among  them  con- 
ceded the  privilege  of  entry  to  a  few,  in  order  hy 
that  means  to  engage  them  as  porters  to  keep  out 
the  rest.  The  trick  has  succeeded  for  the  time: 
the  new  constituency  is  every  whit  as  Conserra- 
tive  as  the  old;  and  the  disinterested  champions  of 
a  more  liberal  admission  have  already  fallen  back 
into  their  old  tricks  of  caballing  and  intriguing 
for  the  largest  share  of  the  fruits  and  flowersi^ 

Can  this  last?  Scarcely.  Jeremy  Benthara's 
house  stands  within  St.  James's  Park ;  and  oppo- 
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site  to  it  the  column  of  the  Duke  of  York,  towet- 
iug  above  the  houses  of  Carlton  Terrace,  perpe- 
tuates, and  ^ntiuuall^  incites  to  the  repetition  of 


the  earcasm,  that  **  he  was  placed  so  high  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  reach  of  his  creditors.** 

Middle  Temple,  Augusts 


LITERARY    REGISTER. 


Poms  ly  the  late  John  Bethune;  vfUh  a  Sketch  of 
hisLifr.    By  his  Brother. 

The  brothers  Bethune  are  of  what,  since  the  era  of 
Bums,  has  been  a  rather  numerous  class — the  literary 
peasants  of  Scotland.  Both  are  poets ;  both  are  agree- 
able tellers  of  Scottish  stories  of  humble  liffe.  We  are, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  none  of  their  previous 
productions  are  of  more  interest  or  yalue  than  the 
affectionate  Memoir  which  the  surviving  brother  has 
\vritteu  of  John  Bbthune.  It  is  a  complete  picture  of 
the  struggles,  the  difficulties,  the  ambitions,  the  perse- 
verance, and  self-denial  of  the  virtuous  and  intelligent 
labouring  poor  of  Scotland :  a  proof  of  what  may  be 
achieved,  in  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
when  talents  are  supported  by  virtues. 

John  Bethune  was  the  son  of  a  farm-servant  in  Fife- 
shire,  and  bom  near  the  seat  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay, 
"  Davie  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount."    His  mother  taught 
him  to  read,  and  his  brother  gave  him  some  slender 
instruction  in  writing  and  cyphering.    This  seems  to 
have  been  the  sum  of  his  early  education;  but  at 
eighteen,  and  long  after  he  had  been  a  poet,  he  bought 
a  small  dictionary,  and  improved  himself  in  grammar 
and  orthography.    At  eight  years  of  age,  he  became 
helpful  in  herding  his  father's  two  cows  on  the  margin 
of  Lindores  Loch.    His  father  possessed  a  few  of  those 
volumes,  which  wont  to  be  considered  heirlooms  in  a 
Scottish  peasant's  family ;  and  before  the  boy  could  read 
distinctly,  he  was  acquainted  with  **  The  Goud  of  Wit- 
nesses ;"  "  The  Scots  Worthies ;"  the  metrical  History 
of  Bruce    and  Wallace;  and  the  Poems  of  Bums. 
Before  he  was  thirteen,  he  was  assisting  in  supporting 
himself  by  breaking  stones  on  the  high  road ;  anxious  to 
relieve  his  father,  who,  during  a  long  illness,  had  con- 
tracted some   debts.     Hand-loom  weaving  was  then 
(in  1823-4)  a  comparatively  good  trade,  as  the  weavers 
could  earn  2g.  a-day,  while  labourers  made  only  Is.  3d. 
Bethune  was,  accordingly,  apprenticed  for  two  years  to 
a  weaver ;  and  speedily,  by  great  exertion,  worked  up 
his  time  in  a  shorter  period,  when,  on  a  capital  of  £10, 
saved  in  the  family  *'by  the  most  desperate  economy,*' 
he  commenced  business  at  the  age  of  sixteen.    His  elder 
brother  and  biographer,  who  was  working  for  Is.  8d. 
a-day  as  a  labourer,  became  the  young  weaver's  appren- 
tice. 

The  numerous  failures  and  universal  panic  of  1825 
mined  their  prospects;  and  both  brothers  were  fkin 
to  betake  themselves  once  more  to  out-door  labour,  at  Is. 
21.  and  Is.  a-day;  and  the  money  sunk  in  weaving  utensils 
was  so  much  lost  capital.  About  this  time,  a  student 
from  St.  Andrews, who  •'was  struggling  hard  for  his 
education,"  tried  to  teach  a  few  children  in  their  hamlet 
during  the  summer  months,  and  strongly  excited  the 
poetical  feeling  in  Bethune,  by  recitations  from  Scott, 
Hyron,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  other  works,  hitherto  to 
John  sealed  books.  His  first  step  was  also  to  recite : 
the  next  to  imitate  what  he  admired.    In  early  life,  the 


foundation  of  that  insidious  disease,  consumption,  to 
which  he  prematurely  fell  a  victim,  was  laid  In  over- 
exertion in  labour,  and  as  probably  in  hard  fkre,  which 
was  also  too  scanty  to  sustain  the  vigour  of  a  grow- 
ing lad,  engaged  in  severe  toil,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  A  copy  of  his  early  verses, 
not  remarkable  in  themselres,  yet  wonderful,  indeed,  as 
the  production  of  an  ^  illiterate  boy  of  fifteen,"  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  following  account  of  their  author  in  his  early 
years : — 

**  These,  it  must  be  admitted,"  says  his  brother,  ^  are 
very  far  from  being  finished  poetry ;  but  still,  with  all 
their  imperfections,  occasional  indications  of  mind,  and 
sallies  of  imagination,  may  be  met  with  in  the  whole." 

In  the  month  of  November,  1827,  he  was  employed, . 
along  with  two  others,  in  clearing  out  a  water-course, 
which  gave  drainage  to  a  considerable  extent  of  country. 
The  water,  from  recent  rains,  was  then  so  deep  as  to 
reach  almost  to  the  knee ;  and,  ovring  to  the  advanced 
season  of  the  year,  extremely  cold.  One  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  was  tdten  ill,  and  confined  for  several  days  : 
he  also  caught  cold,  but  the  case  was  not  so  severe  as  to 
keep  him  at  home ;  and  thus  he  continued  to  struggle  on 
at  a  most  killing  employment,  till  it  terminated  in  a 
cough.  Near  the  end  of  the  same  month,  he  was  engaged 
a  day  taking  marl  from  a  pit  in  a  marshy  situation, 
when,  having  got  himself  wet,  he  again  experienced  an 
increase  of  the  disease.  Near  the  end  of  December,  he 
was  sent  to  drain  off  some  standing  water  fnyrn  a  swamp. 
The  day  was  one  of  intense  frost :  he  a^gain  got  himself 
wet,  and  again  caught  cold.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period,  the  cough  occasioned  by  his  first  illness  had  con- 
tinued ;  but,  as  it  was  not  violent,  it  did  not  excite  any 
alarm.  On  the  night  of  Old  Handsel  Monday,  however, 
it  had  increased  so  much  as  to  deprive  him  entirely  of 
sleep.  Next  day  a  doctor  was  called,  who  attended  him 
afterwards  vrith  the  greatest  care ;  but,  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  nothing  seemed  to  produce  the  slightest  aile- 
viation. 

He  recorered  by  slow  degrees ;  but  by  the  time  that 
he  was  again  fit  for  labour,  his  elder  brother  had  been 
disabled  by  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  quarriers 
and  miners  are  peculiarly  exposed.  His  brother,  after 
dwelling  upon  John's  affectionate  assiduity,  relates  that 

**  The  result  of  this  accident  was  a  heavy  expenditure, 
occasioned  by  distress,  and  four  months  of  inability  to 
labour  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  from  his  exertions 
in  behalf  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  he  again  fbund  him- 
self in  debt. 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  bis  sixteenth  and 
eighteenth  year  had  produced  a  remarkable  change  in  his 
personal  appearance.  Up  to  the  former  of  these  periods, 
his  growth  had  been  like  that  of  other  boys  of  his  age  ; 
but,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  latter,  he  measured 
somewhat  more  than  six  feet.  The  disease  in  his  stomach 
had  completely  stolen  the  red  from  his  complexion;  and, 
except  when  the  blood  was  called  to  his  cheek  to  resist 
the  effects  of  extreme  cold,  his  face  was  uniformly  pale, 
with  a  thoughtful  expression,  which  accorded  ill  with 
his  years.  His  mind  had  now  taken  a  decidedly  literary 
turn;  and  between  this  and  1831  he  had  produced  a 
great  number  of  poetical  effusions,  which  are  still  lying, 
as  he  left  them,  in  an  old  copy-book.  Many  of  these, 
from  the  circumstance  of  being  written  in  a  very  minute 
character,  upon  such  scraps  of  paper  as  had  come  to  the 
house  with  grocery  wares,  &c.,  and  from  having  been 
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long  exposed  to  smoke,  dast»  and  ooeasionftl  drenchings 
with  rain  water,  which  oozed  through  the  roof,  can  now 
scarcely  he  read  without  the  assistance  of  a  magnifying 
glass." 

The  list  of  his  poems  is  rery  long,  but  few  of  this 
period  have  been  deemed  suitable  for  publication.  In- 
deed, the  character  of  the  man,  or  his  personal  history, 
is  much  more  interesting  than  the  productions  of  his 
muse,  creditable  as  these  are  to  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments. He  now  began  to  improve  himself  in  spelling 
and  penmanship.    But  all  this  while, 

From  his  work  he  was  never  absent  a  day,  or  even  an 
hour,  when  the  weather  admitted  of  going  abroad ;  and 
if  at  any  time  he  was  inclined  to  fret,  it  was  when  kept 
at  home  by  rain  or  deep  snow.  I  think  I  may  also 
affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  scarcely 
ever  was  a  man  who  gave  his  time  or  his  assistance  to 
his  poorer  fellow-creatures  more  willingly  than  he  did. 
Whatever  he  may  have  accomplished  in  another  way,  it 
was  done  solely  by  keeping  one  object  steadily  in  view, 
and  devoting  to  it  the  whole  of  those  hours  which  others 
devote  to  amusement,  idle  conversation,  and  visiting  ac- 
quaintances  

By  the  end  of  the  year  1830,  the  disease  in  his  stomach 
had  begun  to  produce  symptoms  of  another  kind  ;  and, 
tor  the  six  following  years,  he  was  seldom  wholly  free 
from  a  painfhl  malady  which  frequently  proves  iktal, 
and  which,  after  it  has  advanced  beyond  a  certain  stage, 
can  only  be  cured  by  a  dangerous  operation.  The  dys- 
peptic tendency,  too,  had  increased  rather  than  dimi- 
nished ;  and  at  this  time,  in  about  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  taking  his  dinner,  he  was  often  affected 
with  a  &intne8s,  and  a  sort  of  false  hunger,  to  such  a 
degree  that  his  legs  would  scarcely  support  him ;  yet  day 
after  day  he  drudged  on  at  his  work  ;  and  that  he  might 
perform  the  usual  quantity,  during  those  intervals  of 
comparative  health  which  he  eigoyed,  he  wrought  harder 
than  he  would  have  otherwise  done.  Between  this  and 
the  end  of  1836,  the  state  of  his  system  was  such,  that 
lying  longer  in  bed  than  five  hours  at  a  time  produced 
such  a  degree  of  uneasiness  as  to  render  it  painftil  rather 
than  refreshing ;  and  as  a  neoessary  consequence,  he  rose 
in  general  about  three  in  summer,  and  at  a  little  past 
four  in  winter.  These  long  and  solitary  mornings  he 
spent  for  the  most  part  over  a  fire  which  he  had  himself 
kindled  ;  and  when  I  rose,  which  was  not  till  some  hours 
later,  I  found  him  always  employed  either  in  writing  or 
reading ;  with  respect  to  the  latter,  though  I  never  ques- 
tioned him  upon  the  subject,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  Bible  being  always  lying  beside  him,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture 
before  he  engaged  in  any  other  book. 

To  make  money  by  his  productions,  appears  to  have 
been  early  and  stead&stly  Bethune's  object ;  and  when 
his  brother  abandoned  vrriting,  his  rebuke  was  : — "  If 
Bums  had  abandoned  writing  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  he 
never  would  have  obtained  the  £900  which  he  afterwards 
acquired  by  an  edition  of  his  works.^  They  were  poor, 
he  said,  "  and  could  not  save  by  labour  ;  so  every  gain 
from  literature  was  worth  looking  after,  were  it  only  for 
their  parents'  sakes.  This  idea  of  turning  his  literary 
talents  to  a  profitable  account  seems  to  have  taken  at 
last  dangerous  possession  of  the  mind  of  an  uneducated 
though  clever  man,  more  remarkable  for  strength  of 
moral  principle  than  felicity  of  genius. 

His  self-denial  must  have  been  extreme  even  for  one 
in  his  rank  of  life  ;  though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
the  parsimony  which,  even  for  commendable  objects, 
risks  present  comfort  and  health  itself,  is  entitled  to  un- 
reserved praise.  It  is  said,  after  the  above  allusion  to 
the  genius  of  Bums  : — 

As  another  eridence  of  his  industry,  and  a  proof  that 
^he  **  miserable  earnings,"  as  he  termed  them,  were  not 


squandered  upon  idle  indulgences,  it  may  be  ahio  men- 
tioned, that  from  them,  previous  to  November,  18^2, 
about  £14  had  been  again  saved.  In  the  spring  of  1830. 
the  reader  will  recollect  that  he  was  rather  in  debt ;  liule 
more  than  two  years  had  passed  since  then ;  and  when  h 
is  known  that  lus  earnings  seldom  exceeded  £19  in  aaj 
year — ^that,  besides  himself,  he  had  at  least  one  of  !uf 
parents  to  support — ^that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giviag 
considerable  sums  in  charity,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  for 
books — some  idea  of  his  personal  expenditure  may  be 
formed.  This  could  not  possibly  exceed  £7  per  anniOB, 
food,  clothing,  and  everything  indnded. 

Having  thus  mentioned  his  little  savings,  I  hope  the 
reader  will  pardon  me  for  stating  the  manner  in  whidi 
they  were  expended.  On  the  8th  of  November,  183:2, 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  was  once  more  subjected  to  the 
effects  of  gunpowder,  by  an  accident  in  a  qoarry  ;  aad, 
before  he  was  able  to  resume  his  work,  the  last  fojrtlii&f 
of  the  £14  was  gone  ;  and  the  author  of  the  foUowisg 
poems,  and  the  narrator  of  his  story,  were  left  to  begin 
the  world  again,  with  only  the  clothes  on  their  backs : 
and  these,  having  already  seen  severe  serrice,  promised 
soon  to  leave  them. 

Yet  the  life  of  the  brothers  was  not  without  the  most 
pure  and  elevating  eigoyments.  While  working  as  a  day- 
labourer  in  the  woods,  at  £19  a-year,  John  Bethmie  lad 

begun  "  to  carry  a  book,  with  a  slip  of  paper  and  a  pendl, 
constantly  in  his  pocket ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  his  soli- 
tary labours  by  day,  a  good  idea  occurred,  he  sometines 
took  such  notes  of  it  as  would  enable  him  to  recall  it  in  Ae 
evening.  About  this  time,  ''  The  Happy  Home,"  "■  The 
Shout  of  Victory,"  "  Song  to  the  Rising  Sun,**  and  a 
number  of  other  productions,  the  original  MSS.  of  whicb 
are  stitched  up  with  these,  were  composed.  The  first  of 
^  Hymns  of  the  Churchyard,"  of  which  there  are  three, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  same  period ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  time  and  the  place  at  whidi  I  first  heard  hiis 
rei^  it.  '  The  house  which  we  inhabited  was  long  aod 
narrow,  with  a  small  vacant  space  at  the  farther  end  of 
it,  lighted  by  a  single  pane  of  glass  ;  and  to  it,  on  the 
summer  evenings,  when  he  had  the  advantage  of  diayli^t 
till  it  was  almost  ten  oVlock,  he  sometimes  retired  with 
his  papers.  On  one  of  these  evenings  I  bad  taken  sanc- 
tuary in  this  quarter  before  he  came  home.  ^Hie  sqd 
shone  cheerfully  in  at  the  little  window,  giving  an  air  of 
warmth  to  the  place,  and  making  visible  a  long  lerel 
streak  of  its  dim  smoky  atmosphere.  When  he  arrived, 
with  his  writing  materials  in  his  hand,  he  leaned  upon 
the  chest  where  my  papers  were  lying,  and  said,  "  If  yon 
would  only  stop  for  a  few  minutes,  man,  I  would  let  yog 
hear  my  last  production."  He  then  read,  with  a  low 
musical  voice,  the  Hues  beginning,  "  Ah,  me !  this  is  a  sad 
and  silent  city." 

To  complete  this  very  beautiftd  picture  of  what  mar 
be  the  tastes,  pursuits,  and  pleasures  of  men  in  the  hum- 
blest station,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  an  extract 
frvm  what  we  consider  among  the  best  of  the  poems  :— 

Ah,  me !  this  is  a  sad  and  silent  city  ; 

Let  me  walk  softly  o'er  it,  and  survey 
Its  grassy  streets,  with  melancholy  pity ! 

Where  are  its  children!  where  their  gleesome  play ! 
Alas !  their  cradled  rest  is  cold  and  deep. 
And  slimy  worms  watch  o'er  them  as  they  sleep ! 

This  is  pale  beauty's  bourne  ;  but  where  the  beautiful 
Whom  I  have  seen  come  forth  at  evening  hours. 

Leading  their  aged  friends,  with  feelings  dutifh). 
Amid  the  wreaths  of  spring,  to  gather  flowers  I 

Alas  I  no  flowers  are  here,  but  flowers  of  death ; 

And  those  who  onoe  were  sweetest  sleep  beneath. 

This  is  a  populous  place  :  but  where  the  bustling — 
The  crowded  buyers  of  the  noisy  mart — 

The  lookers-on — ^the  showy  garments  rustling — 
The  money-changers — and  the  men  of  art ! 

Business,  alas !  hath  stopp'd  in  mid  career. 

And  none  are  anxious  to  resume  it  here. 
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This  is  the  home  of  grandeur :  where  are  they — 
The  rich^  the  great,  the  glorious,  and  the  wise! 

Where  are  the  trappings  of  the  proud,  the  gay — 
The  gandy  guise  of  human  butterflies  I 

Alas !  ail  lowly  lies  each  lofty  brow, 

And  the  green  sod  'dizens  tiieir  beauty  now. 

This  is  a  place  of  reflige  and  repose : 

Where  are  the  poor — ^the  old^— the  weary  wight-*- 
The  8com*d — ^the  humble — and  the  man  of  woes — 

Who  wept  for  mom,  and  sigh'd  again  for  night ! 
Their  sighs  at  last  haye  ceased,  and  here  they  sleep. 
Beside  their  scomers,  and  forget  to  weep. 

Bethune's  literary  projects  and  compositions  were  end- 
less ;  but ''  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  the 
public  still  remained."  The  booksellere  would  not  risk 
publishing  for  him ;  he  was  too  right-spirited  to  publish 
by  subscription ;  and  some  of  the  periodicals  declined  his 
contributions,  eyen  when,  in  his  inexperience  of  such 
matters,  he,  as  he  imagined,  tempted  the  editors  by 
offeriug  the  manuscript  free.  Yet,  steadily  looking 
to  the  money-yalue  of  the  time  and  labour  that  he 
lud  expended  in  qualifying  himself  for  authorship,  and 
Avith  no  apparent  misgiying  as  to  his  own  powers,  he  was 
unwilling  to  giye  up  the  expectation  of  ultimate  profit. 
Gain,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  been  realized  by  his 
brother,  who  had  written  some  little  tales  and  sketches, 
which  ibund  acceptance  in  one  of  the  small  periodicals 
of  the  day.  Some  little  poems,  by  **  A  Forester,"  which 
John  sent  to  the  JEdinhurgh  Chrittian  Herald,  were 
printed;  but  when  he  understood  that  nothing  more 
than  ^  empty  praise  "  was  to  follow  these  labours,  he 
dropt  the  connexion,  most  unpoetlcally  indifferent  to 
mere  fame. 

The  oyerseer  of  the  estate  on  which  he  worked  haying 
died,  Bethune  was  promoted  to  a  situation  of  some  trust, 
the  emoluments  of  which  were  £26  a-year,  with  fodder  for 
a  cow.  His  brother  and  biographer  was  here  his  assis- 
tant ;  and  they  liyed  alone  in  a  cottage.  The  solitary 
Eitnation  was  fayourable  to  literary  pursuits;  and 
Bethune  neyer  gaye  up  the  hope  of  being  able  to  add 
to  bis  resources  by  his  pen,  and  thus  increase  the  com- 
forts of  his  parents  in  their  declining  years.  This  em- 
ployment he  lost  after  the  first  half-year,  the  estate 
having  been  sold ;  and  he  was  disappointed  of  obtaining 
a  similar  situation. 

Among  his  projects,  yras  writing  lectures  upon 
Practical  Economy,  which  it  was  intended  he  and  his 
brother  should  deliyer  in  different  towns  and  yiUages, 
selling  the  tickets  for  admission.  The  subject  must 
have  been  a  fayourite  one  with  a  man  who  could  liye 
upon  £7  a-year ;  and  we  are  rather  surprised  that  the 
work  was  not  more  warmly  patronised,  as  its  objects  are 
those  which  persons,  who  seldom  limit  their  own  expenses, 
always  the  most  highly  approye  in  the  poor.  In  the 
instance  of  this  publication,  the  authors—for  it  yras  a 
joint-concern  of  the  brothers — ^were  probably  as  anxious 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours  as  to  qualify  them- 
Belves  for  their  task.    Yet  its  early  history  is  curious. 

To  their  dismay,  they  found  that  neither  themselyes 
nor  their  fiew  acquaintances  had  any  books  to  which 
they  could  refer  for  information.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  deterred  from  what  vanity  prompted  them  to 
consider  a  usefW  undertaking,  by  difficulties;  and  with 
no  other  guide  than  an  article  on  '^accumulation,"  in 
tlw  Penny  Cydopcedia,  they  commenced  their  task. 
■inns  they  had  to  grope  their  way  at  almost  every  step, 
hke  the  inventor  of  an  art ;  and,  with  all  their  care, 
frequently  got  into  errors,  which  had  to  be  corrected 
Mterwards.  To  thoee  who  are  curious  in  literary  matters, 
"  may  not  perhaps  be  ninnterestiug  to  know,  that  these 
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lectures  were  at  first  written  upon  brown  paper  bags 
ripped  open,  shreds  of  paper  which  had  come  to  the 
house  with  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c. ;  in  short,  everything 
which  would  carry  ink ;  while  the  writers  had  no  better 
writing-desk  than  their  knees.  The  whole  of  the  writ- 
uig,  too,  was  performed  with  two  quills,  which  were 
more  than  half  cut  down  before  they  were  applied  to 
that  purpose. 

They  gave  up  the  idea  of  coming  forth  as  public  lec- 
turers, and  got  their  essays'^published.  The  publication 
yielded  nothing.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  had  again  saved 
about  £30,  and  with  this  and  two  bolls  of  oat-meal,  they 
formed  the  magnificent  idea  of  building  a  house,  which, 
besides  being  a  good  investment  of  their  little  capital, 
might  afford  an  asylum  to  the  old  age  of  their  parents, 
who,  like  other  aged  poor  people  in  their  circumstances, 
were,  at  every  term,  at  the  mercy  or  caprice  of  their 
landlord.  The  house  was  completed,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  the  personal  labour  of  John,  who— 

Left  home  every  morning  before  five  o'clock,  travelled 
three  miles,  commeneed  work  immediately,  and  wrought 
till  nearly  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  with  no  more 
rest  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  swallow  his  break- 
fast and  dinner.  The  last  of  these,  indeed,  which  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  bread,  he  frequently  eat  from  his 
pocket,  working  the  whole  of  the  time.  He  had  then  to 
travel  three  miles  back  to  his  home ;  and,  after  having 
been  thus  engaged  in  hard  labour  and  travelling  for 
nearly  fifteen  hours,  it  may  be  believed  that  he  was 
sufficiently  tired  before  he  reached  it ;  yet  day  after  day 
the  same  process  was  repeated,  except  during  those  short 
intervals  when  the  mason  wrought  along  with  him,  and 
then  he  dropped  work  at  the  usual  time.  Had  it  not 
been  for  a  vision  of  the  Aiture  which  was  now  before 
him,  it  is  probable  that  even  he  might  have  shrunk  ttom 
this  dreary  task.  But,  in  imagination,  he  already  saw 
the  house  fiiyshed,  the  garden  enclosed,  with  the  crops 
put  into  the  ground ;  and  his  father,  now  venerable  from 
age,  walking  through  it  on  a  fine  summer  day,  or,  if  he 
wished  for  exercise,  employed  with  a  hoe  in  the  little 
enclosure  which  he  would  then  be  able  to  call  his  own. 
.....  •        • 

With  the  exception  of  the  carriage  of  three  cart-loads 
of  lime,  everything  had  been  paid  ready  money.  But  by 
this  time  the  last  farthing  of  the  £30  was  expended — 
the  stock  of  provisions  was  completely  exhausted — and 
the  author  of  the  following  pages  was  glad  to  engage  in 
such  work  as  he  could  find,  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  himself  and  friends,  and  provide  a  little  money 
to  defray  the  expense  of  removing,  which  had  now  be- 
come inevitable. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1837,  he  came  to  that  habi- 
tation, at  the  building  of  which  he  had  toiled  so  ardu- 
ously; and  when  he  heard  his  father  say,  ^Dear  me, 
John  man,  I  am  perfectly  surprised  to  see  that  great 
house  you  have  reared  up  for  us,"  it  is  probable  that  he 
considered  himself  overpaid  for  all  his  labours.  From 
the  account  just  given,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  his  ingenuity  in  general  matters. 

This  excellent  young  man  was  literally  killing  him- 
self. He  appears  too  to  have  had  singular  notions  of 
independence.  When  a  gentleman,  to  whom  the  lectures 
on  I^ractical  Economy  had  been  submitted,  proposed  to 
solicit  a  government  office  for  him,  and  probably  a  very 
humble  one, 

^  He  declined,  determining  to  try  to  the  last  what  he 
could  do  for  himself  and  his  remaining  friends  by  his 
own  unaided  industry.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
this  circumstance,  which  was  never  known  beyond  the 
family  circle,  and  to  feel  conscious  of  the  most  perfect 
ability  to  prove  its  truth,  because  it  serves  to  show,  in 
a  more  striking  light,  the  manner  in  which  he  could 
abide  by  those  stem  principles  of  independence  which 
he  had  adopted,  even  in  the  midst  of  pinching  poverty." 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  the  acceptance  of  a  pub- 
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lie  office,  the  duties  of  which  h«  was  competent  to  dis- 
charge, could  hare  infringed  on  the  stoniest  principles 
of  independence,  nnleu  it  had  bean  unworthily  obtained. 
His  brother,  howeyer,  seems  to  consider  the  refusal  of 
an  exciseman's  or  tidewaiter's  place,  or  something  of  the 
sort,anact  of  heroioTirtue.  Butithad  neyer  probably  been 
fftirly  offered,  so  it  was  in  reality  only  the  .•mplo3rm9nt 
of  a  patron's  iniuence,  which  was  declined,  at  a  time  of 
great  hardship,  and  when  Bethune's  whole  sayings  had 
been  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  father's 
Amoral. 

At  tho  time  at  which  this  oflbr  was  made  to  him  he 
was  literally  pennyless,  preyented  from  earning  anything 
by  the  deep  snow  ¥rith  which  the  earth  was  then  ooyered, 
and,  to  ayoid  incurring  debts,  liying  upon  oatmeal  and 
potatoes,  without  any  addition  whateyer — not  eyen  that 
of  milk.  His  fare,  eyen  when  in  moderately  prosperous 
circumstances,  had  all  along  been  the  simplest  and  the 
cheapest  that  could  possibly  be  imagined  ;  and  upon  it 
he  continued  to  toil  on  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year, 
without  trying  to  obtain,  or  seeming  to  desire,  more. 

But  this  was  not  his  most  imprudent  step.  Haying 
receiyed  the  sum  of  six  guineas  for  a  story,  and  hoping 
to  realise  £36  a-year  by  other  works,  he  formed  the 
rash  design  of  giying  up  labour,  and  taking  to  authorship 
as  his  sole  means  of  subsistence.  The  ignorance  of  the 
woild,  of  his  deficiencies  of  education,  and  the  limited 
extent  of  his  own  acquirements  which  this  argues,  might 
lead  any  one  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  Bethune's  Judg- 
ment ;  while  the  dogged  resolution  with  which  he  betook 
himself  to  this  new  profession,  displays  the  strength  of 
his  wiU.  The  following  we  submit  as  an  addition  to  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature : — 

He  was  seldom  absent  from  his  papers*  for  a  single 
minute.  From  a  want  of  proper  accommodation,  he  still 
adhered  to  his  old  custom  of  writing  upon  his  knee.  To 
this  he  had  been  so  long  habituated,  that  he  had  almost 
lost  the  power  of  writing  with  facility  in  any  other  posi- 
tion I  but  of  the  exhausting  and  destructiye  tendency  of 
that  he  had  adopted,  any  one  may  be  conrinced  who 
will  try  it  for  a  single  day. 

His  next  attempt  was  a  story  for  one  of  the  maga- 
zines ;  and  updn  this,  though  it  was  not,  perhaps,  one  of 
his  happiest  efforts,  he  had  bestowed  the  yery  greatest 
care.  I  was  then  engaged  in  a  sinular  attempt ;  and 
while  writing,  he  repeatedly  asked  me  if  ^  I  was  strain- 
ing up  the  steep  of  excellence !"  and  said  that  ^  he  was 
endeayouring  to  do  so,  by  analyzing  carefully  eyery 
sentence  which  he  wrote,  to  see  that  there  was  not  a 
single  superfluous  or  inappropriate  word  in  it."  He  idso 
frequently  adrised  me  to  bestow  more  consideration  on 
the  subjects  with  which  I  was  concerned,  and  try  to 
finish  them  in  the  best  possible  style.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  always  stated,  as  his  reasons  for  giving  such 
adyiee,  that  ^  in  our  circumstances,  a  week,  or  eyen  a 
fortnight,  of  additional  time  was  nothing,  if  we  could 
only  procure  an  engagement,  and  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  dispose  of  ftature  productions."  This  story,  after 
undergoing  considerable  alterations,  and  being  greatly 
abridged,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  literary  friend,  was 
accepted  in  the  quarter  for  which  it  was  intended  ;  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  nothing  being  given  for  MS. 
till  it  appears  in  print,  it  still  remains  unpaid  (April, 
1 840 ;)  and  with  its  aooeptance,  the  sun  of  prosperity, 
which  had  merely  ghuiced  upon  its  poor  author,  set  to 
rise  no  more  upon  him. 

Bethune's  changed  and  sedentary  mode  of  lifb  pro- 
bably hastened  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  was 
already  at  work.  He  died  in  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  under  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  narratiye 
of  his  illness  is  long,  and  painfblly  minute,  yet  touching 
from  its  affectionate  simplicity.    We  may  again  repeat, 


that  the  man  is  more  remarkable  than  the  author;  ao4 
that  it  is  the  blessing  and  pride  of  Scotland  to  possess 
many  suoh  men,  and  its  shame  that,  with  suoh  powen  of 
labour  and  of  intellect,  they  may  be  doomed  to  the  lln- 
gering  yet  premature  death  of  John  Bethune.  After 
writing  yerses  for  fifteen  years,  we  may  conclude,  that 
Bethune  had  done  his  best,  and  he  has  given  no  indica- 
tion of  very  high  poetic  faculty.  He  made  fiur  verses, 
as  he  built  a  house  or  pruned  a  tree — though  neither 
bred  a  mason  nor  a  forester-^-becanse  at  first  he  feh 
pleasure  in  oomposHion,  and,  latterly,  because  he  set 
himself  doggedly  to  it,  and  would  not  be  beat.  Tbe 
fallacious  and  melancholy  expectation  of  subsisting  by 
their  pen,  has  proved  fatal  to  thousands  of  young  mea 
of  the  most  brilliant  talents,  whom  a  thorough  edno- 
tion  fitted  for  many  literary  tasks.  How  much  more 
dangerous,  as  well  as  absurd,  must  the  idea  be,  if  enter- 
tained by  persona  in  the  condition  of  poor  Bethose. 
And  yet  it  is  for  from  being  rare  to  hear  of  the  au]! 
gains  of  the  literary  lottery  in  which  Bums  (as  it  m 
fancied)  drew  so  rich  a  prize,  tempting  adventurers  rerj 
inferior  indeed  to  Bethune,  who  never  seem  to  take  the  sur- 
passing genius  of  Bums  into  their  calculation,  nor  aU 
the  h^py  or  unhappy  accidents  which  attended  his  first 
appearance  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

The  Life  of  John  Bethune  is  full  of  instroction  to  his 
young  countrymen ;  for  if  there  be  much  to  emoltu, 
there  is  also  something  to  avoid. 

Since  these  remarics  were  put  in  type,  now  some  tine 
ago,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  a  seoond  edition  of  the 
Memoir  and  Poems  has  appearedi  warmly  reconaended 
to  public  attention  by  the  poet  Montgomery.  The  book 
must  have  the  good  vrishes  of  every  friend  of  unlettered 
talent  and  genuine  worth. 

Sixteen  Years  in  Chili  and  Peru,    By  the  retired 

Goyemor  of  Juan  Fernandez.    8yo^  pp.  565. 

Fiflher  and  Son, 

Captain  Thomas  Suteliflb,  who  appears  to  hre 
started,  as  a  military  adventurer — »  soldier  of  ftrtiae- 
in  the  Peninsula,  was  induced,  in  1823,  to  set  out  for 
South  America,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaiain;  ae^ 
vice  under  O'Higgins  or  Lord  Gochnme.  Sevenl  of  his  « 
old  associates  in  Spain  had  embarked  in  the  same  seni<t. 
He  remained  in  Chili  and  Peru  until  1839  ;  during  which 
long  period  of  his  life,  and  in  the  history  of  his  adopted 
country,  many  of  those  straggles  of  fhction  and  those  re- 
volutionary movements  passed  which  interested  Europe, 
and  in  which  he  vras  either  an  actor  or  an  eye-witn^ 
His  work  is  composed  on  a  hint  thrown  out  m  the 
preface  to  the  last  edition  of  Captain  Bsstl  Hall^ 
Journal,  written  on  the  coasts  of  Chill,  Peru,  and  Men- 
CO,  which  suggested  the  value  of  suoh  a  work,  if  writ- 
ten by  one  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  eveots 
described.  This  Captain  Suteliflb  had  been,  to  s  vert 
considerable  extent,  while  acting  in  many  campaign  ^ 
a  cavalry  oflloer  in  the  liberating  army.  He  wa8»fte^ 
wards  the  legitimate  suooessor  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  t« 
governor  of  Juan  Fernandez  island.  The  namtiye  cf 
public  and  military  events  is  interspersed  with  sketches 
of  manners;  and  though  the  materials  may  not  ha>e 
been  sufficiently  sifted  for  the  popular  reader,  the  work 
contains  a  great  mass  of  curious  topographical  facts  and 
interesting  details  of  .the  productions  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  It  will  by  no  means  tend  to 
increase  the  reader's  admiration  of  riolent  revolution* 
conducted  by  military  chiefs.      Captain  Sutclife  hw 
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made  oat  a  etrong  case  of  indiyidaal  hardsliip,  to  which 
we  fear  the  British  public  will  be  as  indifferent  as  the 
Chilian  authoritieB.  The  work  is  illustrated  and  orna- 
mented with  portraitB  of  the  principal  South  American 
chie&,  and  with  tiews  of  cities  and  publio  buildings. 

jDr.  Andrew  Chmbe's  Principles  cf  Pl^tiology  ofh 
plied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  Inh 
provement  of  Physical  and  Mental  Education, 
This  work  has  had  great  sucoess;  but  not  more  than 
it  merited,  as  a  sound,  temperate,  wholesome  adriser  on 
many  points  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  one  hay- 
ing ^organs,  dimensions,  faculties."  The  new  edition 
before  us  is  the  tenth  that  has  appeared  within  a  few 
years.  Such  encouragement  has  had  the  natural  effect 
of  inducing  Dr.  Combe  to  render  his  work  more  and  more 
worthy  of  public  acceptance.  The  present  edition  has 
undergone  considerable  improYement  and  extension. 
Topics  of  temporary,  or  comparatively  subordinate  inte- 
rest have  been  omitted,  to  make  way  for  others  that  are 
considered  of  more  general  and  permanent  interest;  and 
the  whole  work  has  been  once  more  careftilly  revised, 
tud  has  received  the  author's  flniwhing  touches.  A  chap- 
ter almost  entirely  new  is  added  on  the  formation  and 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  illustrated  by  very  neat 
and  accurate  cuts.  The  number  of  illustrative  fkets,  of 
cases  in  point,  are  considerably  increased;  and  they  give 
the  work  not  merely  additional  interest  with  the  reader, 
bat  add  solid  value  to  its  contents*  No  chapter  is  of  more 
importance  than  that  on  ventUation;  a  subject  on  which 
the  whole  world  appears  to  be  awakening.  It  is  not  easy 
for  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  (however  well  in- 
structed,) as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  to  decide 
on  what  they  shall,  or  what  they  shall  not  eat  and  drink ; 
or  on  the  leisiire  or  relaxation  from  toil,  mental  or  bodily, 
which  they  shall  eqjoy;  or  how  they  shall  be  clothed — 
whether  in  costly  flannel  or  in  cheap  calico  ;  but  the  very 
poorest  have  the  power  of  commanding  a  good  share  of 
that  common  and  first  of  blessing,  pure  air,  to  inhale, 
and  also  to  refresh  their  dwellings  and  bedding ;  and,  in 
most  cases,  cleanliness  of  the  skin.  On  these  topics  Dr. 
Combe's  exhortations  may  be  of  use  to  every  one. 

As  something  good  andiTractiea^,  which  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  any  of  the  former  editions,  we 
extract  the  following  paragraph : — **  Not  only  is  daily 
washing  of  the  body  required  at  that,  [early]  and  indeed 
at  every  age,  but  frequent  change  of  clothing  is  essential ; 
and  for  tlids  reason  it  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  a  plan 
of  washing  the  clothes  of  the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate,  simi- 
lar to  that  so  successfiilly  in  operation  in  Liverpool, 
were  adopted  in  aU  our  larger  towns.  At  present,  the 
trouble,  time,  and  expense,  imposed  upon  the  mother  of  a 
family,  among  the  worldng  classes,  in  washing  and  dry- 
ing the  clothes  of  its  individual  members,  are  so  great,  as 
to  present  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  neglect 
of  cleanliness  ;  and  when  we  wonder  at  the  dirt  and  dis- 
order of  a  labourer's  house,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the 
disadvantages  under  which  its  inmates  are  placed ;  and 
the  cost  of  time  and  money,  at  which  cleanliness  is  ob- 
tamed,  where  there  are  several  children  to  take  care  of, 
and  cookmg  and  other  household  operations  going  on  at 
the  same  time.  Hence,  among  the  poorer  classes  in 
^ge  towns,  want  of  cleanliness  prevails  to  a  very  great 
<^|<tent,  and  proves  highly  injurious  to  health  and  mora- 
^ty.  Actuated  by  considerations  of  this  description,  a 
few  benevolent  individuals  combined  to  hire  and  fit  up 
a  cellar  in  a  convenient  situation,  with  the  requisite 
boilers,  tubs,  and  drying  stoves,  where  the  poor  might 
have  the  means  of  washhig  their  bed  and  body  clothes, 
at  an  exceedingly  triflixng  ei^^nse  of  both  time  and 
money ;  and  after  several  years'  trial,  the  results  have 
bcea  most  encouraging.    Not  only  the  poor  haye  been 


eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  held  out  to 
them;  but  numerous  instanoes  have  oocurred  in  which 
the  wide  spread  of  disease  was  anreeted ;  and  health  and 
character  restored,  by  the  habits  of  cleanliness  and  self- 
respect  thus  fostered.  From  the  very  trifling  expense 
at  which  this  establishment  is  carried  on,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  a  similar  plan  might  be  carried  into  operation 
in  the  diflferent  distriets  of  every  large  town." 

Here,  then,  is  a*practioal  plan,  of  which  philanthropists 
and  the  local  authorities  of  cities  may  avail  themselves, 
without  much  of  either  trouble  or  pecuniary  risk. 

One  of  the  most  curious  cases  In  the  whole  history  of 
training  occurs  in  Dr.  Combe's  book.  It  is  probable 
that  Captain  Barclay  never  had  such  a  pupil  as  the  per- 
son described,  though  he  had  probably  never  been  subject- 
ed to  scientifio  training.  Dr.  Combe  is  speaking  of  the 
necessity  to  sound  health  and  mental  energy,  of  dally 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  which  invigorates  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  renders  respiration  free  and  deep. 
^  Of  this,"  he  remarks,  ^  I  witnessed  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  a  strong-built,  little  Irishman,  who,  for  a  mere 
trifie,  ran  alongside  of  one  of  the  Glasgow  coaches,  for 
thirty-two  miles,  in  a  very  wet  day,  on  a  muddy  road. 
The  average  speed  was  nine  miles  an  hour;  and  yet  the 
poor  fellow  did  not  seem  at  all  distressed,  and  stopped 
only  because  he  had  arrived  at  his  destination." 
Evils  and  Remedies  of  the  Present  Sjystem  of  Popu- 
lar Election,  By  James  S.  Buckingham,  Esq. 
Every  one  allows  that  some  evils  exist  in  the  present 
electoral  system;  but  many  disagree  as  to  their  na- 
ture and  extent ;  and  nearly  all  as  to  the  true  remedy, 
the  effectual  cure  for  that  national  evil,  which,  as  Mr. 
Buckingham  truly  says,  ^at  every  election  saps  the 
morals  of  the  whole  people^  and  relaxes,  with  fearful 
recklessness,  the  ties  and  bonds  by  which  honourable 
men  are  bound  together  at  other  periods."  We  are  not 
sure  about  the  honour  which  is  liable  to  convenient 
periodical  lapses ;  but  the  fact  of  the  lapse  is  incontro- 
vertible. The  first  and  greatest  defect  of  the  system, 
that  which  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  every  radical  reformer 
regrets,  is  the  limited  number  of  electors;  and  next  to 
this,  the  limited  area  of  operation ;  the  vidous  nature  of 
the  property  qualification,  and  of  the  Registration  ma- 
chinery, and  the  temptations  and  &cilities  to  fhkudulent 
practices,  and  many  other  evils,  which  we  may  be  spared 
enumerating  by  at  once  owning  the  entire  system  to  be 
even  worse  than  it  is  described ;  and  getting  to  the  reme- 
dies, or  the  improved  system.  Mr.  Buckingham  would 
of  course  exclude  persons  under  age,  paupers  and  cri- 
minals ;  but  he  would  siao  exclude  habitual  drunkards, 
a  class  not  easily  defined,  and  all  persons  unable  to  read 
or  write,  whatever  amount  oi  taxes  they  may  pay ;  and 
thongh  he  reeognlses  the  payment  of  taxes  as  the  great 
constitutional  qualification;  this  exelnsion  to  be  only, 
however,  until  the  minor  is  of  age,  the  criminal  reform- 
ed, the  drunkard  become  'temperate,  and  until  the  un- 
taught man  has  acquired  the  knowledge  qualification. 
And  now  we  have  the  qualifioatiotts  ezaetly  defined.  They 
are — ^Fnll,  legal  age ;  the  possession  of  a  good  moral  char- 
acter for  sobriety  and  integrity ;  the  capacity  to  earn  an 
independent  subsistence,  and  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  English.  But  ib» proofs  of  qualifications,  admitting 
the  justioe  of  those  stipulated,  would  land  us  in  greater 
difficulty  than  the  present  clumsy  system  of  registra- 
tion. We  need  not  discuss  the  machinery  of  a  plan, 
which,  with  all  its  defects,  would  no  doubt  be  an  im- 
mense improvement  on  the  existing  one.  The  volume 
contaimt,besides  the  details  of  ]&Ir.  Buckingham's  Reform 
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Dill,  a  string  of  ^itcellent  obserrations  on  the  qualifica- 
tions and  duties  of  representatiyes  ;  and  on  the  duties 
of  constituents.  The  rest  of  it  is  made  up  of  popular 
lectures  on  the  important  topics  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Reform ;  and  a  lecture  on  Free  Trade,  and  the 
Com  Laws,  which  was  lately  delivered  in  York.  On  all 
these  subjects  Mr.  Buckingham  is  thoroughly  sound. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  to  Young  Men^  delivered  by 
Ministers  ofvarioiu  Denominations  in  Glasgow. 

These  lectures,  or  sermons  without  a  text,  are  eleven 
in  number.  They  are,  among  other  things,  a  satisfactory 
symptom  of  the  awakened  attention  which  ''  Ministers 
of  all  denominations"  begin  to  pay  to  the  young,  and  also 
to  the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of  their  own  minds. 
It  is  no  new  remark  that,  in  our  age,  the  pulpit,  long  in 
the  vanward  of  improvement,  now  lags  far  behind  the 
press,  the  lecture-room,  and  the  bar.  The  clergy,  as  a 
body,  begin  to  feel  the  necessity  of  pressing  on,  and 
keeping  up  with  the  march  of  the  age,  if  they  would 
maintain  their  social  ascendancy.  Of  the  lectures  we 
have,  on  a  rather  hasty  perusal,  (for  the  work  is  just  pub- 
lished,) been  most  struck  with  Dr.  Wardlaw's  discourse 
On  the  Formation  of  Chamcter ;  Dr.  Bums  of  Paisley, 
On  the  Reciprocal  Dutiet  of  Employers  and  Employed; 
Mr.  John  Robson,  On  the  Claims  of  Science,  and  the 
Spirit  in  which  Scientific  IntestigcUion  should  be  prosecuted; 
and,  above  all,  with  the  fearlessly  honest  and  racy  dis- 
course of  the  Rev.  William  Anderson,  On  the  Influence  of 
Young  Men  on  the  Prospects  of  Society,  Narrow  as  our 
limits  are,  we  must  give  a  short  extract  from  this  lecture. 
The  speaker  is  addressing  young  men  who  are  prospec- 
tively to  fill  the  most  important  offices  in  society,  as 
ministers,  schoolmasters,  physicians,  lawyers,  journalists, 
&c.    To  the  lawyers  and  newspaper  editors,  he  says — 

There  is  the  Faculty  of  Law:  shall  it  be  composed,  in 
your  day,  of  men  of  peace,  dissuading  from  strife  and  ruin- 
ous litigation,  giving  honest  counsel,  disdaining  to  secure 
employment  by  the  deceptive  flattery  of  clients  and  the 
cherishing  of  their  pride  and  revenge,  reflising  as  an  in- 
sult the  proffered  brief  of  the  knave,  and  giving  gratui- 
tous aid  to  the  oppressed  and  injured  poor  t  Is  not  all 
this  desirable !  Is  it  not  all  necessary  to  make  our  city 
honourable  and  happy!  And  tell  me  if  the  training  for 
such  a  hi^-minded  discharge  of  duty  be  not  widely  dif- 
ferent firom  that  to  which  many  of  our  youth  are  sub- 
jected, and  in  which  they  willingly  acquiesce.  What 
villany  is  there  so  base  that  it  will  not  find  an  attomey 
for  its  defence,  provided  the  fee  be  secured.  Woe  unto 
men !  that  Giod's  ordinance  of  Law,  established  for  the 
dispensing  of  justice,  should  be  perverted  into  the  instra- 
ment  of  Uie  heaviest  oppression  under  which  the  earth 
groans;  and  that  that  man  should  stand  highest  in  the 
profession  who,  by  quibbling  and  sophistication,  is  most 
dexterous  in  saving  the  wicked  from  merited  punish- 
ment; or  who,  by  taking  advantage  of  forms  and  barba- 
rous statutes,  perplexes  and  delays  the  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  the  innocent  and  injured,  so  as  to  drive 
him  to  unfavourable  compromises,  or  make  him  re- 
sign his  cause  in  disgust — all  being  so  well  managed 
for  the  interests  of  the  knave.  He  is  your  client,  yon 
say,  and  you  must  do  your  best  for  him.  Vile  slave  ! 
Slave  of  the  villain's  bribe,  who  with  his  gold  has  mas- 
tered himself  of  thy  dastardly  soul,  that  thou  mayest 
tell  lies  for  him  with  all  thy  might,  and  assist  him  in  his 
robbery  of  the  widow  and  orphan.  Not  so  fast  with  your 
triumphing  I  That  widow's  and  orphui's  tears  have  ap- 
pealed the  case  to  a  higher  tribunal,  at  which  yourself, 
as  well  as  your  client,  shall  be  judged ;  and  when  the  only 
question  asked  shall  be — Was  your  own  conscience  sa- 
tisfied of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause !  Next  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Grospel  is  the  profession  of  Law.  Next  to 
it  for  nobleness,  when  occupied  with  integrity.    .    ,    , 


Newspaper  Editors, — ^Who  dares  hint  at  anyiliing 
which  needs  reform  among  them,  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution when  you  wield  the  power  of  the  press  t  I  dare. 
Lies,  known  to  be  lies,  written  and  published  in  the 
spirit  of  the  assassin,  sometimes  in  political,  not  Beldom 
in  private  malice,  the  law  of  libel  and  personal  chastise- 
ment being  the  only  restBaints  which  the  conscience  of 
the  coward  acknowledges — ^the  idlest  rumour  of  the  stieet 
or  gossip  of  the  tea-table,  or  drunken  harangue  of  die 
tavem,  given  as  authentic  inteUigenoe,  if  it  tend  to  dis- 
credit the  opposite  party ;  and  trath,  what  is  known  to 
be  trath,  suppressed  and  refused  insertion,  when  it  would 
vindicate  them  of  the  charge — exposure  of  private  char- 
acter and  of  domestic  circumstance,  and  an  exhibition  of 
men's  frailties  to  ridicule  when  no  public  advantage  is 
gained — all  done  in  the  mercenary  spirit  of  gratifying 
the  depraved  taste  of  censorious  and  envious  n^tscrim. 
By  one,  the  fiattery  of  tyrants,  cherishing  them  in  their 
contempt  and  oppression  of  the  people — by  another  the 
fiattery,  baser  if  possible,  of  the  mob,  teaching  them  de- 
spite of  all  authority,  and  ill-will  towards  every  ma 
who  through  industry  and  economy  is  better  attired  than 
themselves — profane  jokes,  and  sometimes  licentious, 
violating  the  sacredness  of  divine  trath,  and  pollnting 
the  moral  sentiments— columns  prostrated  for  paj  tothe 
dissemination  of  the  impositions  of  the  quack  and  the 
fraudulent,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  robbery  and  nin  of 
the  ignorant  and  credulous — ^reigning  over  all,  a  want  of 
recognition  of  the  Divine  government,  or  that  recogni- 
tion made  in  such  a  spirit  for  the  serving  of  selfish  and 
factious  ends,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  rather  hindered 
than  advanced.  How  few  are  the  exceptions  (are  there 
any)  in  which  one  or  more  of  these  char'ges  may  not  be 
justly  made  against  the  manner  in  which  this  power,  w 
great  for  evil  or  good,  is  conducted  at  the  present  day? 
Is  yours,  my  young  brethren,  to  be  a  day  of  refonn  \  and 
are  the  candour  and  patriotism,  as  well  as  intelligence, 
which  are  requisite,  in  the  course  of  preparation!  In 
that  day  shall  there  be  a  happy  emulation  betwixt  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  which  shall  send  forth  the  purer 
and  more  salutary  stream  for  the  irrigating  of  our  citv, 
till  the  press  be  given  a  share  of  the  honours  of  its  legend 
— "  Let  Glasgow  fiourish  by  the  preaching  of  the  word 
and  its  newspaper  circulation." 

This  is  not  the  ordinary  style  of  even  week-day  preach- 
ing, but  it  is  something^uite  as  efficient. 

Claxton  and  Mortons  Companion  to  Attwood*s  Ma- 
chine for  Espplaining  the  Laws  of  FaUing  Bodies; 
with  an  Apparatus  for  Illustrating  the  Tkeorjfof 
the  Pendulum, 

The  authors  of  this  small  manual  are  instrument  or 
rather  apparatus  makers,  and  they  have  projected  a  se- 
ries of  compendious  treatises  for  the  purpose  of  assietiBg 
experimenters  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus  which  they 
constract;  or,  in  other  words,  in  conducting  experiments 
in  mechanics.  The  first  Companion  of  the  series  refers, 
as  the  above  title  shows,  to  Attwood's  Machine,  aad  to 
the  additional  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  theozy  of  the 
pendulumconstractedby  the  ingenious  authors.  Theystste 
in  their  preface  that  their  frequent  communications  with 
eminent  professors  and  scientific  men  have  furnished  them 
with  many  valuable  hints  in  the  performance  of  experi- 
ments, which  they  are  desirous  to  diffkise.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Companion  is  clear  and  precise.  We 
recommend  the  little  book,  and  the  apparatus  which  it 
illustrates,  to  the  attention  of  students  and  teachers  of 
the  Sdenoe  of  Mechanics,  and  to  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  Beginners. 
An  intelligent  and  well-arranged  System,  intended  for 
a  Text-Book ;  and  apparently  well  adapted  for  that  oh* 
ject    The  illustrative  diagrams  and  figores  are  neat  and 
distinct. 
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The  Visitm^s  Guide  to  the  Watering-Places, 

This  little  guide,  Trhich  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
Qsefhl  infbnnation  for  its  size,  relates  chiefly  to -those 
watering-places  which  are  easily  reached  firom  London 
by  steamer,  or  coach.  It  contains  a  fkir  account  of 
Cheltenham,  Tunbridge,  Southampton,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Hastings,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Brighton,  and  so  forth ; 
and  will  be  found  useftil  to  persons  visiting  those  places. 

The  Goodness  of  Divine  Providence  Explained  and 
lUtatrated.  By  Robert  Maxwell  Macbrair. 
This  is  a  yindication  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  if 
such  a  phrase  be  allowable,  which  contains  much  that  is 
rery  good,  stated  in  a  practical  and  familiar  way;  and 
contaimng  nothing  that  is  either  startling  or  recondite. 

A  Legend  oftlte  Lovers' -Seat.  By  Alfred  Coleman. 

This  is  a  poem  written  by  a  very  young  man,  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  assisting  the  fiinds  of  the  East  Sus- 
sex Infirmary,  lately  established  at  Hastings.  It  pos- 
seaaes  considerable  poetic  merit,  and  will,  we  trust,  fhlfil 
the  author's  benevolent  design. 

Lays  and  Legends  of  Kent.    Edited  hy  the  Author 

of  "  The  Sea-Wolf." 

We  cannot  say  more  of  **  The  Lays  and  Legends," 
than  that "  She  is  a  Kentish  Maiden,*'  is  certainly  very 
pretty;  and  the  '^  Proven9al  Romance  of  Guillemette 
La  Delanaise  "  very  piquant. 

Shakespeabiana  ;  a  Catalooue  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays,  and  of  their  Commentators,  &c.  &c.  By  James 
Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq. 

NEW  NOVELS. 
James  Hatfield  and  the  Beauty  of  Buttermere,  With 

Illustrations.    By  Robert  Cmikshank.    3  yoIs. 

Colbum. 

A  romance  well  enough  adapted  to  serve  its  dp.y  and 
generation  this.  But  we  are  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  tame,  commonplace  latter  story  of  the  real  Beauty  of 
Buttermere,  that  we  feel  as  unfit  to  judge  of  her  melodra- 
matic appearance,  as  of  a  metrical  romance  on  the  Maid 
of  Athens  in  her  new  character  of  Mrs.  Black. 

Isidora  or  the  Neapolitan,    By  an  old  Author  in  a 
New  Walk.    3  vols.    Saunders  &  Otley. 

A  pleasing  romance,  abounding  in  fine  scenic  descrip- 
tion, and  of  which  the  movement  is  throughout  airy  and 
tiaay,  and  not  without  tragic  as  well  as  romantic  interest. 
It  is  slightly  connected  with  history,  or  rather  with 
historical  names ;  but  the  characters  are  the  mere  genera- 
lities of  fiction,  with  the  exception  of  one  personage, 
something  between  the  knavish,  lying  valet  of  low  co- 
medy, and  the  rapacious,  low  rufilan  of  romance.  But 
in  his  blended  elements,  Bernardo  is  truer  to  nature, 
and  a  higher  dramatic  creation,  than  either  of  those 
somewhat  hackneyed  personages. — The  author  has  se- 
lected the  groups  and  scenes  for  his  successive  pictures 
with  considerable  artistic  skill.  He  opens  with  a  splen- 
did BqU  Fight  in  Toledo,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y .  The  scene  changes  to 
Naples,  where  the  sights  peculiar  to  that  city  pass  before 
OS  with  much  dramatic  effect;  and  we  have  an  animated 
&&d  afi'ecting  dramatic  representation  of  the  Plague.  On 
the  story,  which  is  simple^  we  do  not  touch. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Serjeant  Talpourd's  Speech  in  Defence  of  Mr.  Mox- 
ON,  in  the  prosecution  for  publishing  Shelley's  Wosk^ 
delivered  June  23,  1841. — This  is  a  speech  which  will 
be  referred  to,  as  one  of  authority,  while  trials  of  this 
nature  continue  to  outrage  popular  opinion.  But  it  is 
more  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  a  poet  and  a  friend,  than 
the  oration  of  a  lawyer.  Indeed  mere  law  has  compara- 
tively little  to  do  with  this  question. 

A  Guide  to  nearly  One  Hundred  Loan-Societies. — 
This  pamphlet  will  open  up  to  many  persons  a  new 
phase  of  London  life. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Cotton  of  Egypt.  By  Geoige  R. 
Gildon,  late  United  States  Ck>iisul  at  Cairo.         • 

Criminal  Jurisprudence  in  Relation  to  Mental 
Organization.    By  B.  Sampson. 

DiSCREnONARY  PoWEB  EXEMPLIFIED,  in  a  LETTER  tO 

Edward  Twisleton,  Esq.,  Assistant  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioner.— This  letter  is  written  by  Mr.  George  Sandby, 
a  clerg3rman,  and  an  admirer  of  the  new  Poor-law. 

Facis  connected  with  the  Treatment  of  Insanity  in 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  with  Letters  on  the  Subject  to 
Lord  Brougham,  Drs.  Bibxbeck,  Ellioison,  and  others. 
By  a  Lady. — ^These  letters  are  written  by  a  Miss 
Newell,  who  was,  at  difibrent  periods,  a  patient  in  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  Her  case  is  curious  in  a  medical  and 
moral  view;  and,  if  her  complaints  be  well-founded, 
unreasonable  as  some  of  her  individual  grievances  mani- 
festly are,  there  is  good  ground  for  inquiry,  though  St. 
Luke's  and  all  such  establishments  are  greatly  ameljlor- 
ated  since  she  was  first  confined  there  more  than  twenty 
years  ago. 

Why  the  Eastern  Question  cannot  be  satisfacto- 
rily SETTLED.  By  L.  Q.  Sawaszkiewicz. — ^When  it  is 
explained  that  this  pamphlet  is  written  by  a  Pole,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  one  great  obstacle  which 
he  perceives  to  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
But  no  man  of  any  nation  can  doubt  that  Russia  is  in- 
deed a  very  formidable  obstacle. 

The  Marriage  Law  Considered,  in  a  Letter  address- 
ed to  the  Bishop  of  London.  By  a  Barrister-at-Law. — 
There  are  at  present  some  party  or  parties  extremely 
active  to  establish  the  legality  of  marriages  contracted 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister;  a  liberty  which  has  been 
recognised  by  law  in  some  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, where  the  right  is  allowed  to  men,  while  women 
are  not  at  liberty  to  contract  marriage  with  a  deceased 
husband's  brother.  Until  the  point  is  argued  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  equality  of  legal  rights  of  the  sexes,  it  is 
scarce  worth  considering ;  and  we  have  as  yet  heard  of  no 
advocate  for  the  marriages  of  sisters-in-lawwith  brothers- 
in-law.  The  Letter  is  able,  and  learned;  and  in  the  jus- 
tice of  the  animadversions  on  the  evasions,  or  the  sluune- 
ftil  partiality  of  certain  late  proceedings  in  the  Honse 
of  Peers  in'relation  to  a  marriage  of  this  kind,  contracted 
by  one  of  that  body,  when  a  statute  was  passed  for  the 
puri>OBe  of  legalizing  a  particular  marriage,  by  declaring 
all  subsequent  marriages  of  the  same  sort  illegal,  every 
one  must  concur. 

The  case  is  thus  pointed  out : — 

But  was  it  that  my  Lord  Lyndhnrst  was  seized  with 
horror  at  the  impiety  of  such  alliances  as  those  men- 
tioned above,  and  which  determined  him  to  give  no  slum- 
ber to  his  eyelids  until  an  effectual  stop  was  put  to  them  t 
And  would  that  learned  lord  have  shuddered  at  the  bare 
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idea  of  marrying  a  young  rich  beautiful  heiress  because 
she  happened  to  have  been  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
lady!  We  ought  not  to  prejudge  any  man's  motiTes, 
but  in  a  few  words  give  the  history  of  that  statute. 

A  certain  noble  duke,  having  vast  possessions,  happen- 
ing to  marry  his  sister-in-law,  and  not  liking  to  trust  the 
interests  of  his  fomily  to  the  chances  of  a  suit  in  the 
Ecclesiastioal  Court  far  an  ineestnous  marriage,  which 
under  the  oircumstauoes  of  an  afker-ikmily  would  hare 
proved  exceedingly  disagreeable,  obtained  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  above  noble  law-lord  to  present  a  bill,  the 
provisions  of  which  went  to  declare  all  past  marriages 
within  the  prohibits  degrees  talid,  embracing  of  course 
in  this  part  of  the  statute,  that  one  for  wluch  it  was 
made,  the  marriage  of  the  noble  duke ;  but  then  to  pa- 
cify the  claims  of  the  ohnrch  for  this  terrible  outrage 
upon  its  jurisdiction^  and  to  soothe  the  alarm  of  the  pre- 
lates, and  induce  them  to  afford  their  sanction  and  assis- 
tance, a  clause  was  introduced,  declaring  that  aXi  future 
marriages  of  the  same  kind  should  be  ctbaotutdy  wid  t  f 
Thus  this  legal  pilot,  having  got  his  friend  safe  on  shore, 
suffered  the  vessel,  with  all  other  persons  who  might 
venture  therein,  to  sink.  But,  oh,  my  lord,  it  is  too 
serious  a  matter !  If,  as  your  lordship  afterwards  con- 
tends, snoh  marriages  are  a  sin,  why  trifle  with  that  sin, 
and  pass  a  law  which  in  one  breath  declares  all  past 
offences  in  a  certain  matter  to  be  lawful,  but  that  all 
ftiture  ones  of  the  same  kind  shall  be  accounted  sins  I 
If,  my  lord,  a  certain  act  be  one  of  moral  turpitude  in 
the  sight  of  God,  what  right  has  your  lordship,  either  by  a 
statute  of  parliament  or  any  other  means,  to  declare  that 
it  is  not  sol  It  is  true,  that  at  the  outset  (I  love  to  be 
candid)  both  Lords  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  attempted 
to  fix  a  kind  of  statutory  limitation,  or  a  period  from  the 
solemnization  of  the  forbidden  marriage,  beyond  which 
it  should  not  be  impeached ;  but  this  provision  savour- 
ing rather  too  much  of  common — ^vlz.  vulgar — sense,  was 
not  allowed  to  form  part  of  the  ingredient. 

An  Historical  Examination  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Hodges  &  Smith,  Dublin. — After  examining  the  effects 
of  com  lavfs  in  ancient  Rome,  and  in  England  firom 
the  time  of  the  Third  Edward  down  to  that  of  the 
Sliding  Scale,  the  writer  comes  to  the  fbllowing  conclu- 
sions:— 

The  com  laws  have  failed  to  produce  steadiness  in  the 
market;  they  have  produced  the  contrary,  and  have 
increased  the  quantity  of  agricultural  distress. 

They  have  taken  a  vast  amount  of  gold  and  wealth 
firom  us. 

They  cover  our  land  with  poor  and  poor-houses. ' 

There  is  a  oonstant  ascending  progression  in  the  im- 
port duties,  and  consequently  in  Uie  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

They  keep  up  a  war  establishment  of  prices  in  time 

of  peace. 

Like  our  national  debt,  they  are  the  ofibpring  of  war, 
and  continually  increasing. 

They  are  an  impediment  to  our  trade  in  all  its  branches, 
and  to  our  national  wealth. 

They  increase  the  burdens  of  the  poor  and  the  riches 
of  the  wealthy,  by  imposing  a  tax  of  £10,000,000  annu- 
ally on  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  vast  sum  going  in- 
to the  pockets  of  the  landowners  and  not  contributing  a 
peimy  to  the  public  revenue.* 

The  principal  maxim  inculcated  by  Lorenzo  the  Great, 
in  the  education  of  his  son  Leo,  vfas,  that  to  ensure  the 
tranquillity  of  his  government,  he  should  take  care  that 
there  were  no  monopolies  in  com,  which,  with  all  the 
other  necessaries  of  life  should  have  f^  access  to  open 

market 

It  is  incident  to  the  imperfection  of  the  human  under- 
standing to  be  unable  to  survey  and  comprehend  a  com- 
plex abuse,  venerable  by  its  antiquity  and 

"  Chwy  with  the  mist  of  years." 

When  the  light  of  reform  first  davms  upon  and  opens 
it  to  view,  like  the  light  of  day  it  must  ascend  and  spread 

*  Report  of  Import  Duties'  Committee,  1840. 


itself  over  and  dispel  the  darkness  that  covers  it,  before 
all  its  deformities  are  exposed.  When  this  takes  plac« 
it  is  unwise  and  dangerous  not  to  pursue  the  course 
which  reason  and  justice  point  out,  and  to  suffer  our  ba>l 
passions  to  obstmct  them.  The  abuse  of  the  oon-hw 
system  is  defended  by  its  ancient  birth  and  high  pmen- 
sions ;  so  may  the  abuses  of  religion,  of  our  common  acd 
statute  law:  they  are  yielding  before  the  increaaiDg 
knowledge  of  the  present  times.  Reform  presses  on- 
vrards,  its  momentum  acquires  daily  strength  and  Telo- 
city. Let  us  assist  those  who  have  shown  themselves 
able  and  willing  to  direct  it  m  the  ways  of  peace  aoii 
plenty.       ^ 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  corn-laws  spemlly 
affect  the  country  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  Ireland, 
he  remarks — 

Ireland  must  derive  much  greater  benefits  fi^)m  a  n- 
peal  of  the  com  lavrs  than  England  ;  her  enei^es  wbicb, 
by  means  of  the  late  war,  and  the  temporary  valne  irfaick 
land  and  its  produce  then  received,  had  been  drawn  fivm 
her  manufactures ;  and  the  vast  internal  resources  which 
she  possesses  for  their  growth  and  extension  have  been 
since  exclusively  directed  to  agricultural  pursuiis,  uid 
to  the  improvement  of  the  properties  of  the  great  land- 
owners, the  absentees,  who  are  thus  encouraged  to  re- 
main in  London,  and  support  every  bill  introdoced  for 
raising  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  their  otq 
rents.  Absenteeism,  the  source  of  many  evils  to  Irelaiti 
has  been  more  supported  and  increased  by  the  comlava 
than  by  anything  else.  They  protect  and  watch  over 
the  lands  in  the  absence  of  their  owners  who  leave  thee 
behind  in  perfect  security.  They  have  produced  rack- 
rents,  Rockism,  whiteboyism,  and  the  predial  agitation 
which  has  been  so  hideously  disfiguring  the  country  ^ih 
crime.  A  great  portion  of  the  evils  of  Ireland  may  k- 
traced  to  this  source.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the 
leading  men  of  both  parties,  that  exclusive  agricultore 
and  the  neglect  of  manufactures  has  been  the  cause  of 
her  present  poverty,  her  (paupers,  her  poor  law,  and 
heavy  poor  rates.  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boy- 
ton  have  repeatedly  said  so,  and  apon  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence,  by  comparing  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land with  what  it  was  during  its  manufacturing  existeDrt. 
In  Ireland,  a  repeal  of  the  com  laws  would  render  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  cheap  ;  it  would  reduce  the  namber 
of  our  poor  and  our  poor  rates ;  it  would  increase  em- 
ployment for  them ;  it  would  diminish  the  qnantitj  cf 
absenteeism  by  compelling  landlords  .to  come  home  and 
look  after  their  lands ;  it  would  increase  the  comforti  ci 
the  lower  classes  and  reduce  the  luxuries  of  the  rich ; 
predial  agitation  would  subside,  the  crimes  and  immo- 
ralities that  spring  firom  poverty  would  disappear,  uid 
the  social  condition  would  improve. 

PERIODICAL  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 

Tytlea's  Histo&t  of  Scotland,  Volume  III.;  con- 
taining the  Reigns  of  Robert  II.  and  III.;  the  Regeocy 
of  Albany,  and  the  Reign  of  James  I.  It  is  to  this  vo- 
lume that  Mr.  Tytler  has  appended  his  ^  Historical  Rl- 
HABKs  Upon  the  Death  of  Richard  the  Second f  s 
mysterious  subject,  which  has  long  exercised  the  powers 
of  those  fond  of  historical  research,  and  of  the  critical  s^qJ 
minute  investigation  of  controverted  points.  Those  vl^ 
may  refuse  to  adopt  Mr.  Tytler's  hypothesis  must  at 
least  admire  the  acuteness  and  ingenuity  by  which  it  i^ 
sustained. 

Knight's  Pictokial  Shakspears,  Part  XXXV. 

Ttas's  Illustrated  SHAKfiPSARS,  Parts  XXVI.  ao^i 
XXVIT. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Parts  VI.,  VII.  The  6th 
Part  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Bishop  Ridley,  besides 
the  usual  landscape,  and  other  embellishments. 

Brandb's  Dictionary  of  Science,  LiTERiTCB%  an*! 
Art,  Parts  VI.  and  VII. 

Floricultural  Magazine,  Nos.  61,  and  G3. 
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Dtcttonart  of  Pbintino,  No8.  15^  and  16. 

Tyas's  History  of  Napoleon,  Parts  XXIX.^  XXX., 
and  XXXI.— Part  XXXI.  condudes  the  work.  It 
contams  two  portraita  (wood  engrarings)  of  Napoleon, 
at  different  periods  of  his  life— 4>otb  admirable  like- 
nesses ;  and  a  nnmber  of  his  remarkable  awtographt.  The 
work,  thoQj[^  firom  its  nature  sketchy,  is  one  of  interest, 
independently  of  the  prodigality  of  its  embellishments. 

>Ialtb  Bkun's  and  Balbi's  Ststehb  of  Geoorapbt 
Abridged.  Part  III. — The  Part  is  ohiefly  ooenpied 
^vith  the  conclusion  of  the  geography  of  Europe;  the 
omissions  are  jndicions;  the  new  matter  nseftil  and  com- 
pendions.  This  is  a  work  too  well  established  to  re- 
quire oommendation. 

Chambers's  iNFORXATioif  Ibr  the  Peoplb,  Part  VI., 
lA  a  capital  seyenpenoe  worth,  of  geographical  informa- 
tion, about  the  several  countries  of  the  vast  continent  of 
America. 

Cyclopedia  of  CowMEncEy  Mercaktile  Law,  Finance, 
&c.,  by  William  Waterston,  accountant.  Part  I. — This 
is  a  New  Dtottoaary,  published  by  Olirer  &  Bovd.    Its 


distinguishing  feature,  (and  to  commercial  people  it  must 
be  one  of  great  importance,)  is  peculiar  fhlness  on 
MereaiUUe  Law,  The  work  is  very  well  printed ;  and 
will  be  aoeeptable  to  many  as  aGuide  and  Counsellor. 

The  Journal  of  Citiusatiov,  Part  I. — This  is  a  new 
periodical  work,  commenced  in  London,  the  purposes  of 
which  seem  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  "  Chambers's 
Information  for  the  People;"  or,  as  it  sets  forth,  it  is 
established  to  promote  ^  ciYilisation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  for  the  record  of  geograpUoal  discovery,  coioniia- 
tion,  and  missionary  enterprise."  It  has  little  maps;  and 
some  really  fine  and  characteristic  wood-engrayings, 
illustratiye  of  national  character  and  manners. 

Lb  Kbux's  Memorials  of  Cambridob,  Parts  XVI.  and 
XVII. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  Illustrat- 
ed by  Bartlett;  the  literary  department  by  N.  P.  Willis. 
Parts  v.,  VI.,  YII.  Mr.  Willis  has  got  out  of  Ulster 
and  Leinster,  and  fairly  into  Connanght.  He  begins  judi- 
ciously, as  we  think,  to  draw  upon  former  tourists,  such 
as  In^liS;  and  Mr,  Cesar  Otway. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel.^— We  will  not  all  at  once  give  up 
our  hope  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  taking  heart  of  grace,  and 
yet  out-bidding,  in  wise  and  liberal  measures,  his  great 
rival.  Lord  John  Russell.  The  Timtt  is  putting  out 
f refers  on  the  corn-law  question: — the  Trorfe- wind  is 
chopping  round.  Poor  Sir  Robert  is  certainly,  in  the 
meanwhile,  gagged;  but  when  the  time  comes,  it  may  be 
found  that  he  is  not  so  completely  fettered  as  the  Whig 
organs  represent  him.  There  was  an  Emancipation  Ques- 
tion— ^and  an  1 829.  The  people  at  large,  we  can  assure  Sir 
Robert,  were  neyer  more  indifferent  to  merely  party  con- 
siderations than  at  the  present  moment;  nor  more  dis- 
poi^d  to  receiye  good  measures  with  cordial  thankfol- 
nesa,  eome  from  what  quarter  they  may.  Sir  Robert 
I'eel  has  the  option  of  being  not  only  the  saviour  of 
eyery  one  of  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  his 
country,  but  of  being  a  highly  popular  minister,  if  he 
shall  be  found  anything  more  than  what  the  Whigs  re- 
present him — ^the  timid^  tricky  tool  of  the  Tories. 

We  remember  1829,  and  will  not  surrender  all  hope 
of  Sir  Robert.  If  his  courage— if  the  nobility  of  his 
nature — ^be  found  equal  to  his  enlightenment  and  prac- 
tical good  sense,  we  shall  haye  greater  hope  of  him  than 
of  any  Whig  aristocrat  of  the  batch.  Nothing  can  finally 
condemn  him  saye  his  own  acta;  and  he  is  on  the  eye  of 
a  great  and  final,  but  foir,  trial. 

In  a  newly  started,  and  very  able  Weekly  London 
journal,  bearing  the  stanch  and  well-omened  title  of  TAe 
NoncQnformiMty  which  we  warmly  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  earnest  and  single-minded  reformers,  we 
find  the  real  difficulties  of  the  proximate  premier  thus 
forcibly  stated: — 

^  It  is  rumoured  that  Sir  Robert,  fearfol  of  trying  the 
experiment  of  increased  taxation,  will  cut  down  expen- 
diture, and  make  it  square  with  the  present  income  of 
the  country.  What  then  t  This  will  not  remoye  his 
difficulties.  A  steadily  declining  reyenue  is  not  the 
complaint  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  but  only  a  symptom 
of  it.  Taxation  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  monopoly. 
Give  us  leave,  (mark  that !  the  nation  is  under  neces- 
sity in  this  matter  of  asking  leave,)  give  us  leave  to 
trade,  when,  where,  and  in  what  articles  we  please,  and 
our  national  debt  would  not  only  be  borne  muiAilly,  bpt 
easily  and  with  cheerfulness.  Our  interests  can  stand 
up  under  this  burden,  but  they  cannot  suffer  a  privation 
of  natural  sustenance,  too.  We  are  not  crushed  by  ex- 
ternal pressure,  but  with  internal  weakness.  Trade  and 
commerce  are  gasping  for  proper  aliment ;  lightening 


their  load  will  not  meet  their  case.    Not  the  back,  but 
the  stomach  craves  attention." 

Will  Sir  Robert  Peel  be  wise  t  Will  he  consider  these 
things  I  Will  he  be  the  benefactor  of  the  millions  of 
Great  Britain—of  the  whole  human  race — ^a  truly  great 
MAN — or  the  tortured  and  despised  Tory  fog  of  a  day  ! 
The  choice  is  hi  his  power ;  or  if  it  be  not,  he  has  no 
right  to  assume  office. 

Tory  FALLAaES. — The  Tory  newspapers  have  lately 
been  circulating  a  statement  which  many  of  them  must 
know  to  be  grossly  incorrect.  The  price  of  bread  in 
America  is  represented  as  being  greatly  higher  than  the 
present  high  price  of  Britain.  This  trick  was  based  on 
the  assumed  ignorance  of  the  English  people  of  the  de* 
nominations  of  the  money  of  the  United  States.  But 
out  of  evil  cometh  good.  In  the  Bmrbj^Mre  CkronMUy 
the  following  Fomt/y  BiU  of  a  re8peeta.ble  individual  of 
the  working  classes,  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  bronght 
over  by  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  now  in  the  StaffordsUre 
Potteries,  has  been  published,  showing  the  real  state  of 
prices  in  the  respeotiye  countries  :«— 

In  America. 

3  stones  of  flour,  at  Is.  IJd.,   • 

2  OS.  tea,  Ud. ;  i  lb.  cofifee,  2)d.5 
1 4  lbs.  sugar,  at  5d., 

4  lbs.  beef,  at  4d.,   • 

3  lbs.  mutton,  at  2d.,      •       • 
2  lbs.  bacon,  at  2d.,         •       •       » 
2  lbs.  butter,  at  3d., 

7^ 

This  same  missionary  also  stated  that  wages  are  higher 
and  employment  more  constant  than  in  J^gland.  The 
same  eatables  in  highly-fovoured  England,  where  every- 
thing is  blessed  (!)  with  a  tax  to  protect  the  landed  in- 
terest and  keep  up  rents,  would  be  as  follows : — 


«. 

d. 

3 

44 

0 

4 

0 

74 

1 

4 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

6 

In  England. 

3  stones  flour,  at  2s.  8d., 

2  OS.  tea,  8d. ;  \  lb.  cofiSse,  6d., 
1 4  lb.  sugar,  at  8d., 

4  lbs.  beef,  at  7d.,    . 

3  lbs.  mutton,  at  64d.,     • 
2  lbs.  bacon,  at  8d., 

2  lbs.  butter,  at  Is.  Id.,  . 


d. 


8 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

4 

1 

n 

1 

4 

2 

2 
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In  eonnexion  wiili  this  snbjeet,  and  as  a  practical 
iUisiration  of  the  article  on  Wages'  and  Pricei  in  this 
Number  of  the  Magazine,  we  quote  the  following  from 
the  WUit  Independent ;  and  many  papers  in  Inland 
might  repeat  the  same  tale : — 

^  Food  and  Wages. — A  month  ago,  the  general  rate 
of  wages  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  the  best  able-bodied 
labourers  was  9s.  a-week,  and  the  priee  of  the  8  ft.  loaf 
was  13d.  Now  the  8  lb.  loaf  is  charged  17d. ;  but  no  in- 
crease has  taken  place  in  wages,  nay,  on  the  contrary, 
in  some  instances,  the  98.  hare  been  reduced  to  88." 

Kanchester  Assembly  of  Diyikbb. — No  one  will 
accuse  us  of  being  inordinate  admirers  of  Extraordinary 
CoBTocations  of  '^spiritual  persons,"  though  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  open  to  blame  for  something  exactly  the 
rererse, — ^for  an  inordinate  Jealousy  of  the  interference 
of  the  clergy  (as  a  body)  in  matters  which  do  not  belong 
to  their  peculiar  proTince.  Yet  no  event  has  giren  us 
more  sincere  satisbction  than  the  solemn  national  meet- 
ing of  clerical  delegates  now  holding  in  Manchester. 
Howeyer  roluntarily  the  several  members  may  have  gone 
to  this  assembly,  we  consider  them  as  the  accredited 
delegates  of  their  respective  localities  and  congregations, 
and  as  individuals  eminently  qualified  for  the  office.  If 
extreme  poverty  and  misery  be  indeed  the  fertile  causes 
of  ignorance  and  vice,  the  question  of  the  Ck>m  and  Pro- 
vision Laws  is  emphatically  a  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tion ;  and  ministers  ikll  Ux  short  of  their  true  functions 
when  they  waive  these  vital  topics  and  entrench  them- 
selves behind  the  panoply  of  theology.  Who  know,  or 
ongkt  so  intimately  to  know,  the  actual  in-door  condition 
of  tlie  poor  as  their  pastors  !  Who  may  so  effectively 
bring  their  sufferings  before  the  world !  They  cannot  be 
suspected  of  sinister  or  selfish  objects.  They  are  neither 
Traders  nor  Master  Manu&cturers.  From  the  informa- 
tion collected  and  the  reports  that  will  be  published  by 
this  Assembly,  we  anticipate  the  most  important  results 
to  the  great  cause  which  every  fHend  of  humanity,  of 
good  morals,  of  true  religion,  of  the  prosperity  of  G^at 
Britain,  has  warmly  at  heart. 

AGRICULTURE. 

From  everything  we  can  collect  of  the  prospect  of  the 
harvest  in  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  tito  crops  are  likely  to  be  late, 
and  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  For  many 
weeks  past  we  have  had  few  days  without  rain,  and  oc- 
casionally the  rain  has  not  only  continued  for  a  great 
nuB^r  of  hours  with  little  interruption,  but  has  been 
excessively  heavy.  At  the  time  at  which  we  write,  (19th 
August,)  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain  is  quite  green 
throughout  Scotland,  and  it  will  be  ten  or  fourteen  days 
befeire  there  is  anything  like  a  general  harvest,  even  in 
the  Lothians.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  wheat  it  has 
sufEered  less  fhnn  being  laid  down  than  could  be  ex- 
pected, but  few  fields  are  to  be  found  which  have  not 
suflbred  from  the  fiy  or  rust.  In  Eatt  Lothian  the  crop 
wiH  be  much  under  an  average,  for  although  the  late- 
sown  wheat  is  a  tolerable  crop,  the  early  sown  is  very 
deficient.  Oats  have  been,  in  general,  much  lodged  by 
the  rain,  and,  unless  tiiere  is  a  continuance  of  dry  weather, 
must  suffer  severely. .  Potatoes  promise  to  be  abundant, 
although  there  are  blanks  of  considerable  extent  in  some 
fields.  Barley  will  probably  turn  out  an  average  crop; 
and  turnips,  except  on  damp  soils,  promise  well.  The 
prices  of  all  sorts  of  grain  continue  to  rise  weekly,  and 
tha  aggregate  averages  of  the  six  weeks,  which  regulate 
duty,  have  risen  for  some  time,  about  one  shilling  a  quar- 
ter per  week.  It  is  now  nearly  certain,  that  in  the  month 
of  September,  the  duty  on  wheat  will  fkll  to  6s.  8d.  a 
quarter ;  and  many  anticipate,  that  before  the  middle 
of  October  the  duty  will  be  as  low  as  Is.  The  quantity 
of  wheat  in  bond  does  not  exceed  500,000  quarters,  being 
about  one  hftlf  of  what  is  usual  at  this  season;  and  the 
supply  abroad  is  much  exhausted,  while  the  prospect  of 


the  harvest  in  Germany  and  France  is  by  no  meam  flit- 
tering. The  consequence  has  been  a  great  rise  of  price. 
At  Dantzic,  Stettin,  uid  the  other  ports  whence  we 
derive  our  principal  supplies,  good  wheat  cannot  be  pur- 
chased under  60s. ;  while  in  London  the  price  of  the  best 
quality  has  reached  82s.  Considerabte  quantities  of 
foreign  grain  are  daily  arriving,  much  larger  have  been 
ordered,  and  if  the  crop  in  this  country  turn  out  uj- 
thing  like  an  average,  the  farmers  will  get  a  lesscm  wbich 
they  will  not  soon  forget,  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
Sliding-scale  oi^  their  partic^ar  interest.  For,  at  tbe 
very  time  that  they  will  be  preparing  to  bring  thdr  crop^ 
into  market,  they  will  be  exposed  to  a  severe  competi- 
tion with  the  holders  of  foreign  grain,  and  so  great  i 
quantity  may  probably  be  thrown  upon  the  market, 
that  the  price  which  would  be  realized,  under  a  free- 
trade  system,  will  be  depressed  for  many  months  to  cone. 
The  miserable  results  of  the  Sliding-scale  are  stron^lT 
illustrated  by  the  great  increase  of  the  price  of  grain 
which  has  taken  place  in  all  the  continental  ports  within 
these  few  months.  This  increase  is  at  least  10s.  a  quar- 
ter on  wheat,  and  as  the  best  judges  estimate  that  the 
foreign  importation  wiU  reach  two  millions  of  quarteis, 
the  present  corn-laws  wiU  occasion  a  loss  to  Britain  of 
at  least  one  million  in  the  course  of  three  mouths ;  for, 
on  referring  to  statistical  tables,  it  will  .be  foond  that 
the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  since  the  end  «f 
the  war — 1817  to  1839  both  included — ^was  only  54s. 
4d.,  and  it  is  certainly  a  liberal  allowance  to  assume  that 
the  average  price  of  wheat  is  15s.  8d.  below  the  hi^ien 
quality.  Now,  it  might  be  some  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  a  million  to  the  community  generally,  coold  it  be 
shown  that  our  farmers,  or  even  landlords,  pocketed  it. 
But  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  it  goes  entirely  to  foreigoei^, 
without  increasing  either  the  profit  of  the  fimner  or  the 
rental  of  the  landlord.  There  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
still  more  serious  concern  in  the  present  state  of  our 
monetary  system.  Coming,  as  we  do,  only  by  fits  aod 
starts  into  the  continental  com  market,  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  grain  must  be  purchased  with  bullion,  because  as 
we  will  not  take  the  only  thing  the  corn-growing  coub- 
tries  have  to  send  us — ^the  pitKlucts  of  their  soil— tiiej 
cannot  carry  on  with  us  any  steady  or  exclnsive  trade 
for  our  manufactures.  Now,  all  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England  at  present — little  more  than  fire  mil- 
lions— ^will  scarcely  purchase  the  quantity  of  foreiga 
grain  which  we  require  ;  hence  the  Bank  is  compeM 
to  withdraw  the  accommodation  previously  afforded  to  all 
classes,  and  particularly  to  merchants  and  mannfaetorers, 
who  again  are  forced  to  contract  their  operations,  asd 
dismiss  the  hands  employed  by  them,  whereby  the  de- 
mand for  food  is  diminidied,  so  that  the  agriculturists 
themselves  are  amongst  the  first  losers  by  the  existeuce 
of  a  system  which  is  sedulously  held  out  by  the  landed 
aristocracy  as  a  '^  protection  "  to  them,  i.  e.  as  tbe 
means  of  increasing  their  profits,  and  enabling  the  land- 
owners to  extort  from  them  exorbitant  rent^— the  ml 
object  for  which  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food 
were  originally  imposed  and  have  been  since  kept  np. 

Notwithstanding  the  threatened,  and  we  hope  impend- 
ing, alteration  of  the  corn-laws,  and  tbe  miserable  state 
of  the  manufkcturing  districts,  we  see  few  symptoms  of 
agricutural  distress  or  even  apprehension.  At  a  late 
sale  of  a  property  within  five  miles  of  Liverpool,  43  acre? 
brought  £20,000,  and  112  acres,  yielding  £112  of  rent, 
i^m  £400  to  £500  an  acre.  A  property  of  80  acres,  in 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  (Ford,)  having  no  local  adrau- 
tages  whatever,  and  certainly  not  worth  508.  an  acre, 
has  recently  been  sold  for  £10,520,  more  than /off  yjf(«>'' 
purchase  of  the  rentaL  There  are  neither  baildiog>\ 
wood,  nor  minerals  on  the  property  of  any  value,  and 
there  is  not  the  smallest  chance  of  it  being  fened  or  ap- 
plied to  manufacturing  purposes.  Twenty-three  acres 
of  the  Kelvin  Grove  estate,*  in  the  neighboni*ood  of 
Glasgow,  have  also  been  lately  sold  for  £30,000,  or  up- 
wards of  £1300  per  Scotch  acre. 
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WHAT  WILL  Sm  ROBERT  PEEL  DO?— 


— This  qnestion  ia  likely  now  to  remain  for  a 
Chmtmas  puzzle,  or  to  fornish  a  hint  for  some  sud- 
den and  wonderful  incident^  ^or  [unexpected  trans- 
formation, by  one  stroke  of  Harlequin's  wand, 
to  the  mechanist  aiad  wit  who  contriyes  the  Pan- 
tomime. Sir  Robert  Peel's  pertinacious  silence  has 
in  the  meanwhile  given  wide  scope  to  all  manner  of 
conjectures,  a  few  of  the  more  probable  of  which 
we  may  particularize.  The  truth  is,  poor  Sir  Robert 
is  himself  ajs  much  at  a  loss  about  what  he  is  to  do,  or 
more  correctly,  about  what  he  may  be  able  to  ac- 
complish, as  any  one  of  the  guessers.  He  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  Cabinet,  some  of  whom  are 
as  difficult  to  drive  in  the  right  direction  as  Tip- 
perary  pigs.  Even  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
for  an  auxiliary  or  whipper-in,  several  of  them  are 
likely  to  prove  utterly  unmanageable;  and  Sir 
Robert's  bestliope,  at  present,  seems  the  old  Whig 
trust— the  chapter  of  accidents;  the  unknown 
something  that  may  arise  during  ihe  respite  which 
he  craves. 

Since  we  last  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  with  something  like  hope,  he  lias  de- 
liberately formed  his  government,  and  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  worst  possible  ingredients.  His 
Bovereign  intrusted  him  with  full  and  ample  powers 
to  select  his  colleagues;  he  boasts  of  his  purity  of 
motive,  of  his  personal  independence,  and  he  puts 
together  his  discordant  Cabinet.  It  follows  that 
Sir  Robert  either  wanted  the  power  to  exclude 
such  individuals  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Earl 
Ripen,  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Mr.  William  Gladstone,  and  others, — or  the  inclina- 
tion ;  and  either  way,  it  augurs  ill  indeed  for  his  be- 
ing the  government  which  is  to  meet  the  wishes  and 
necessities  of  the  country.  Sir  Robert,  among  those 
^ood  sayings  which  sometimes  drop  ^m  him,  has 
remarked,  that  no  Minister  can  longer  hold  office 
in  this  country  but  in  accordance  with  public 
opinion:  not  the  opinion  of  a  limited  constituency, 
^nt  puNie  opinion.  But  is  the  composition  of  his 
Cabinet  in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  or  even 
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with  the  opinions  of  his  best  supporters — the 
rational  middle-class  Tories  ?  Their  hope  can  only 
be,  that  he  will  jockey  or  out-manoeuvre  those 
whom  he  has  adopted  as  colleagues  mainly  to  pre- 
vent their  being  open  enemies. 

All  is  conjecture  and  hope.  The  time  is  not  come 
for  speech;  and  people  are  at  freedom  to  adopt  the 
hypothesis  which  most  flatters  their  wishes.  One 
man  says  that  Sir  Robert  must,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
falling  revenue,  have  made  up  his  mind  to  repeal 
the  malt-tax,  else  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  never 
would  have  joined  his  government;  the  Duke  being 
pledged  to[the  repeal  of  that  impost,  and  having,  on 
this  very  point  formerly  refused  to  join  a  Peel  Cabi- 
net. **  If  this  be  the  case,"  says  another,  "then  Sir 
Robert  must  contemplate  a  swingeingproperty-tax, 
to  make  good  the  malt-tax  and  the  existing  defi- 
ciences."  "  'Nch—Harenchment  is  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day,"  says  a  third ;  "  a  reduction  of  the  anny 
expenditure — ^Peel's  speeches  point  to  that — ^per- 
haps the  revision  of  the  pension-list,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  all  sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions. 
Perhaps  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  magnani- 
mously set  the  example  in  the  present  terribly 
distressed  state  of  the  country,  of  suggesting  a  re- 
duction of  some  of  those  enormous  pensions  which 
have  been  merited."  A  fourth,  conjectures  that  Sir 
Robert  means  to  make  Parliament  purchase  the 
•secret  of  Martin  Cavanagli,  the  fasting  Irishman, 
and  communicate  it  to  the  master-manufacturers, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  in  their  employment  who, 
not  having  acquired  the  art,  first — and  very  natu- 
rally too— brought  to  perfection  by  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, are  starving  and  dying  in  all  the  manufac- 
turing towns.  But  this  might  be  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedient; for  if  the  people  once  get  the  trick  of  liv- 
ing without  food,  there  must  be  another  entire  re- 
volution in  the  Com  Laws.  They  must  be  changed 
to  something  resembling  the  French  gabeUe,  a  tax 
by  which  the  poor  were  compelled  to  purchase  a 
certain  quantity  of  salt  from  the  Farmers-geneiul, 
whether  they  needed  it  or  not,— and  which,  with 
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the  dearness  of  bread,  was  one  main  cause  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Those  who  laugh  at  the  pur- 
chase of  Cavanagh's  secret,  pay  some  attention  to 
another  conjecture.  They  think  it  not  improbable 
that  Sir  James  Graham's  panacea  of  1830  may 
now  be  adopted,  and  financial  embarrassment  be 
xelieved  by  at  once  cutting  off  30  per  cent,  from  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt.  This  does  not  seenl  so 
improbable.  The  new  Home  Secretary,  like  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  would  formerly  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  Peel;  and  the  fair  inference  is,  tiiat 
Sir  Robert  may  have  gained  him  Over  by  acceding 
to  a  plan  which  hito  many  admirers  ^miong  ihe 
landlords,  were  it  only  practicable,  and  were  they 
guaranteed  against  sharing  in  the  common  ruin, 
which  touching  the  fundholders  might  precipi- 
tate. 

Probable  as  each  of  the  ingenious  conjectures 
to  which  the  m3rstical  silence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
gives  rise,  may  be,  our  original  supposition  ap- 
pears more  probable, — ^which  is,  that  Sir  Robert 
must  contemplate  the  possibility  of  cheating  his 
pigs  by  the  legerdemain  of  the  sliding-scale,  and 
driving  them  gently  his  own  way,  while  they 
fancy  they  are  taking  the  opposite  course.  When 
Sir  Robert  asserts  that  in  his  Cabinet  there  is  to 
be  no  more  of  the  humbug  of  Open  Questions— < 
that  *^  nothing  is  to  be  proposed  here  that  it  may 
be  defeated  there ; '  and  that,  having  once  made  up 
his  mind,  he  purposes  to  cany  out  his  policy 
with  energy  which  is  to  astonish  the  world — 
we  are  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it ;  though  this 
again  complicates  the  difficulty  and  perplexes  us 
about  who,  when  that  time  arrives,  are  to  be  the 
ins  and  who  the  outs  of  that  Cabinet ;  whether  Sir 
Robert  himself  and  Lord  EUenborough  are  to  re- 
tire, or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull.  How  is  the  course  which  he  promises 
possible,  with  the  mixture  of  heterogenous  ingredi- 
ents which  he  has  gathered  round  him?  How  is 
united  and  energetic  action  possible  in  the  Peel 
government,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted ;  and 
which  party  is  next  Lent  to  swallow  up  the  other  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  can  give  no  satisfactory  reason 
to  the  country  for  the  mystery  which  he  main- 
tains, save  the  true  one,  namely,  that  what  he 
considers  sound  policy  forbids  plain  speaking. 
It  would  be  too  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
recent  premiership  to  avow  that  he  is  not  his  own 
master — that  he  must  have  time,  by  finesse  and  by 
the  strength  of  public  opinion,  to  get  rid  of  the  more 
bigoted  landowners,  and  to  force  lesser  men  to 
succumb.  The  insolent  threat  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  may  not  be  forgotten  by  the  plebeian 
Premier,  but  the  time  has  not  come  to  resent  it. 
The  incubus,  personated  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  is  not  easily 
shaken  off,  and  the  Premier  is  a  very  patient  and 
prudent  statesman. 

Always  willing  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  believ- 
ing, with  Lord  Palmerston,  thatSir  Robert  Peel  has 
some  sound  convictions  on  the  subject  which  at  pre- 
sent agitates  the  public  mind,  we  were  desirous  to 
see  him  obtain  a  fair  trial.  But  by  the  construc- 
tion of  his  government  he  has  made  that  next  to 
impossible.    His  own  colleagues  preclude  it ;  and 


many  that  would  have  been  willing  to  give  a  fair 
and  patient  trial  to  Peel  can  have  neither  faith  nor 
hope  in  the  most  inveterate  of  the  monopolists. 
If  he  had  possessed  any  personal  weight,  any  moral 
influence,  the  time  was  surely  come  when  he  was 
warranted  to  make  trial  of  it.  It  was  surely  equally 
easy,  and  would  have  been  far  more  manly,  to  ex- 
clude, than  to  include  with  the  hope  of  afterwards 
ousting — ^for  no  one  hopes  to  convert  his  more  ob- 
noxious associates :  persons  hatefal  to  the  oountiy, 
and  opposed  even  to  thoM  small  changes  to  which 
Sir  Robert  himself  is  tacitly  pledged.    But  he  has 
not  shdwn  even  the  passive  courage  of  lying  by 
for  a  little  when  it  was  needfiil.    Was  he,  indeed, 
afraid  that  the  Com  Monopolists — the  Anti-Free- 
Trade  men— could  carry  ondie  Government  without 
him  ?   The  fear  had  been  more  reasonable,  that  he 
could  not  long  carry  it  on  with  them.    He  knows 
this;  and  hence  the  true  reason  of  his  silence. 
This  much  is  fairly  deducible  from  his  reply  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  when  pressed  to  unfold  his 
policy.   His  mouthy  he  owns,  is  hermetically  sealed 
in  consequence   of  something  *'  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
Govenmient.'*     Is  he  then  gagged  by  the  very 
Government  he  has  just  form^  ?    Are  these  pe- 
culiar circumstances  those  which  forbid  him  to 
follow  out  his  own  policy  ?    The  Earl  of  Ripen  is 
a  "  circumstance,"  and  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  a 
"  circumstance,"  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  a 
huge  "  circumstance."    He  scorns  the  imputation 
of  being  the  subservient  tool  of  the  Tory  landlords ; 
but,  if  an  uncontrolled  minister,  contemplating  im- 
portant changes  of  a  permanent  sort,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  existing  Com  Law,  why  has  he  at  the 
outset  trammelled  himself?    His  selection  of  col- 
leagues has  damped  expectation  that  perhaps  was 
unwarranted.    What  favourable  augury  is  to  be 
drawn  of  a  Government  comprehending  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  Knatchbull,  the  Earl  of  Ripon, 
Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  and  with  so 
little  to  counterbalance  them ;  although  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  his  anomalous  character  of  umpire, 
should  incline  to  the  Peel  side  ?    The  consequence 
is  already  seen  in  wider  discontent  and  more  ac- 
tive agitation. 

The  line  of  argument  by  which  Sir  Robert,  in 
the  first  regular  parliamentary  skirmish  of  the 
Whig  Opposition,  defended  his  rilent  policy,saYours 
too  much  of  the  trickery  of  which  he  is  gene- 
rally accused.  Retaliation,  a  fair  hit  at  the 
Whigs,  is  but  sorry  argument  to  the  nation,  whom 
he  surely  cannot  identify  with  the  Whigs.  This  sort 
of  shuffling  is  unworthy  and  paltry  ;  and  after  de- 
scending to  it.  Sir  Robert  lets  out  the  true  cause  of 
his  silence,  namely,  those  "  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  formation  of  the  Govenmient,"  which  mean- 
wliile  gag  him.  He  must  have  time  for  examination 
before  he  can  speak.  He  cannot  be  a  stranger  to 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue ;  but  then  he  is  igno- 
rant of  the  provisions  of  the  conmiercial  treaty  to 
be  established  with  Texas !  The  decay  or  ruin 
of  manufactures— the  general  and  severe  distress 
are  pretty  notorious ;  but  Sir  Robert  must  first 
know  about  what  amount  of  aid  the  Colonies  may 
require  next  year,  before  a  remedy  can  be  provided  I 
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What,  it  was  pertinently  remarked  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  islie  to  learn  ^^  from  ransacking  the  archives 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Foreign  Office  T  What 
has  the  Premier-expectant  been  about  for  the  last 
ten  years,  that  he  is  so  miserably  ignorant  ?  tias 
he  not  been  a  member  of  Parliament  and  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons  all  that  time, 
when  not  actually  minister?  What  would  bfe 
thought  of  a  General  of  division  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  called  into  action,  who  pleaded  In  bar 
of  doing  liis  duty  that  he  had  been  pAying  no  at- 
tention to  the  battle?  This  is  unworthy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  is  an  unskilful  card-plajrer  who 
finesses  over  much  ;  Sir  Robert  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  finessing, — and  he  errs  in  excess. 

This  display  of  party  tactics,  whichever  side  may 
have  excelled,  would  be  of  small  value,  and  go<Jd  fun 
enough,  if  a  suffering  and  discontented  People  were 
not  farther  exasperated  by  evasion, — a  People 
who  claim  the  right  of  open  dealing  from  the  man 
who.  At  so  momentous  a  crisis,  has  bfeen  bold 
enough  to  undertake  the  Goveminent.  Thertj  is, 
as  he  was  again  well  told  by  Lord  Palmetston,  "  a 
country  as  well  ds  a  House  of  Commons"  waiting 
to  learn  its  fate.— What  pity,  by  the  way,  that 
his  Lordship  and  his  friends  had  hot  remembered 
this  fact  sooner !— 'No  man  knows  blitter  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  that  public  opinion,  on  many  vital 
points,  and,  above  all,  on  the  Com  Laws,  is  par- 
tially or  unfairly  represented  in  Parliament; 
And  he  sometimes  professes  the  respect  for  ptlblld 
opinion,  which  must,  morfe  and  more,  mark  every 
enlightened  English  statesman.  The  result  of  the 
late  electioti  cannot  wholly  mislead  Sir  Robert  in- 
to the  belief  that  the  people  at  large,  or  that  even 
the  limited  constituency,  are  enamoured  of  dear 
bread  and  sugar,  and  heavy  taxation.  The  elec- 
tions, where  they  were  not  influenced  by  bribery  and 
intimidation,  were  a  momentary  pettish  expression 
of  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  car- 
ried, by  some  reformers,  tb  the  foolish  length  of 
punishing  themselves,  to  get  amends  of  faltering 
friends;  This  is  already  repented,  as  in  Sunderland, 
and  as  it  will  soon  be  In  all  other  places  where  the 
landlords  do  not  sway. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  knows  All  this ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  he  craves  time  to  ihakb  up  his 
mind.  No  mind  that  he  durst  speak  out  now 
could  be  listened  t6  with  satisfaction.  Stronger 
proofs  of  distress,  another  iVinter  of  Agitation, 
may  be  required  to  pave  the  way  fbr  Sir  Robert's 
dexterous  compromise  between  the  Free-Traders 
and  the  Monopolists.  At  best  it  can,  we  fear, 
be  no  more  than  a  temporary  coinpromise ; 
yet  we  may  be  mistaken.  There  are,  spite  of  the 
awfal  bugbears  irt  the  Cabinet,  some  favourable 
symptoms  in  the  country.  The  middlfe-class  Tories, 
the  reasonable  part  of  them,  the  ReelUe^-^eiiid  they 
arenumerous — are  quietlymaking  up  theirmindsto 
follow  their  leader,  even  on  the  Corn-Law  question, 
to  the  extent  of  gradual  but  entire  repeal,  if  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  proved  to  require  the 
sacrifice.  They  are  come  the  length  of  saying,  that 
the  subject  is  difficult  and  complicated :  now  the 
true  Tory  never  pleads  difficulty  or  ignorance  until 
preparing  to  give  way. 


The  Whig  Opposition  in  Parliament  has  not 
yet  assumed  a  definite  shape.  Lord  Palmerston 
did  liis  part  well ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  as 
a  body,  the  ex-ministers  may,  before  Parliament 
re-assemble,  hav^  learned,  that  an  Opposition, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter from  any  party  Opposition  that  has  been 
seen  in  the  House  since  the  Revolution.  The  con- 
flict must  be  one  fbr  principles,  and  principles  alone, 
independently  of  factious  interests  or  triumphs. 
Nor  must  the  Wliigs  halt  at  Free  Trade  and  the 
Abolition  of  the  Com  Laws*  The  withering  Finality 
doctrine  must  be  abandoned.  The  experiment  of 
Whigs  ruling  the  country  on  Toty  principles  has 
signally  failed.  Even  Lord  Palmerston  can  now 
discriminate  between  the  country  and  the  House 
of  Commons ;  between  the  constituencies  and  the 
People.  There  is  a  beauty  even  in  one  month's  re- 
tirement from  office;  things  appear  in  quite  a 
new  light.  The  ex-ministers,  if  not  all  ripe  for 
an  extension  of  the  Suffrage,  will  certainly  be  more 
easily  reconciled  to  the  Ballot  since  the  present  Tory 
majority  was  returned,  if  they  be  not  quite  ripe  fora 
mode  of  voting,  which,  When  the  Reform  Bill  was 
passed,  they  thought "  had  much  to  recommend  it," 
ahd  whifeh  was  meant  to  be  given,  when  it  so  easily 
might,  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  Re- 
form Bill.  But  the  Whigs  finding  th^nseltes  so 
strong  in  the  country,  and  not  wishing  to  give  the 
People  more  pow^r  than  th^  nett  quantity  needed 
to  keep  themselves  ill  place,  afterwards  repudiated 
the  Ballot.  They  have  now  paid  the  price  of  their 
mistake ;  which  is  ever  the  best  way  of  gaining 
useful  experience. 

Unhappily  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
reviving  manufactures,  and  Hailing  com*  markets 
relieving  the  severe  pressure  of  distress,  and  lessen- 
ing agitation.  A  dismal  winter  is  in  prospect ;  and, 
with  the  general  suffering,  discontent  and  agitation 
must  increase ;  nor  do  we,  as  things  are,  wish  to  see 
peaceful  agitatidtt  cea8e,\'rhetherWhig8  or  Tories  be 
in  power.  It  has  Ibng  been  the  chief  element  of  po- 
pular freedom ;  and  untQ  there  shall  be  a  large  ex- 
tfensibh  of  the  suffrage-,  gradually  embracing  all,  and' 
a  pure  electoral  system,  it  is  the  duty  of  Reformers 
to  keep  agitation  alive ;  not  fbr  its  own  sake,  but  as 
leading  to  improvement,  through  the  only  channel 
open  to  the  mass  of  the  peoplfe.  Of  the  Corn-Law 
agitation  abating,  there  is  little  chance.  Hunger 
will  keep  it  alive;  many  pressinjf  interests  require 
that  it  should  be  continued,  and  now  it  is  openly 
ehcburaged  by  the  late  government.  But  although 
the  com  and  the  othbr  faionopolies  may  be  entitled 
at  pretent  td  take  precedence  in  point  of  date, 
there  are  principles  to  be  agitated  for,  of  equal 
Importance.  The  Tories,  under  the  guidance  of 
Peel  and  the  pressure  of  necessity,  may  extinguish 
some  of  thfe  grosser  monopolies;  but  neither  Whigs 
not  Tories  will,  without  a  struggle,  give  the  only 
effectual  security  for  evfery  reform  that  is  required— 
for  the  permanetit  means  of  all  improvement, 
Whether  fiscal,  commetcial,  or  social— namely,  a 
fair,  fuH^  and  free  representative  system,  which, 
besides  redressing  past  grievances,  may  prevent 
the  recurrehce  of  similar  injustice  under  some  new 
I  name. 
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CHAPTSB  XXIY. 

Mr«  Charles  Herbert  having  written  to  the 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Bigshy's  widow,  and  in 
few  wordsy  but  with  all  the  address  and  delicacy  in 
his  power,  appealed  to  his  paternal  feelings,  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Mrs.  Marion's  dwelling  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  directions  for  forwarding  his 
letter,  and  to  consult  this  sagacious  £riend  about 
the  arrangements  for  the  funeral  of  Burke  Barker  s 
-victim.  For  in  this  light,  Herbert  could  not  help 
considering  the  proyincial  agent,  admitting  that 
he.might  in  part  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  own 
ambitious  vanity  and  imaginary  knowledge  of  the 
world,  or  of  the  arts  of  the  designing. 

Herbert  had  taken  his  hat  to  go  out  when  Mr. 
Gryphon  called  upon  him,  withthose  morning  news- 
papers in  his  pocket,  containing  the  paragraphs 
quoted  in  our  last  chapter;  though  his  chief  object 
was  to  remind  his  young  friend  of  the  engagement  he 
had  made  in  his  name  for  next  morning  with  the 
Duke  of  Plantagenet,  when  all  the  matters  in  de- 
bate were  to  be  concluded.  When  Herbert  simply 
narrated  his  last  night's  adventures  as  they  had 
reaUy  taken  place,  and  in  contrast  with  Mr. 
Burke  Barker's  gloss  or  ^  Ecmanee  in  real  lAfe^^ 
Gryphon,  between  amusement  and  anger,  ex- 
claimed, ^Hang  the  fellow!  he  might  compro- 
mise us  with  the  Duke,  if  proper  precautions  are 
not  instantly  adopted:  but  I  am  a  match  for  him. 
•  ....  He  is,  though,  an  infinitely  clever 
rascal — and  so  plausible  withal.  ....  Ten 
thousand  pities  but  that  Barker  possessed  enough 
of  the  alloy  of  vulgar,  common-place  integrity  to 
give  his  reputation  tenuity  sufficient  to  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  world's  ordinary  handling — ^I 
do  not  stipulate  for  sterling  probity — ^high  princi- 
ple, nice  honour: — a  man  gets  on  well  enough 
^without  these  qualities — ^we  are  no  longer  in  tibie 
times  of  chivalry." 

'*  Would  not  gM  enough,  without  any  alloy, 
do  the  turn?"  said  Herbert — ^**if  my  friend  were 
believed  to  be  really  ricik;  if  he  were  a  good  man  ?" 

**  Ay,  iAdeed,"  replied  Gryphon  with  a  shrewd 
smile,  ^  if  he  toere  a  good  man." 

^'  Or  if  his  knaveries  were  practised  under  the 
common  conventional  sanctions — ^if  they  lay  in  the 
safe  line  of  stock-jobbing  tricks--or  gambling  in 
Mark  Lane,  or  in  any  sort  of  accredited  ecrip  or 
omfittMM^— anything  that  good  men  call  speculatMnr 

"  Ay,  ay,  indeed,"  returned  Gryphon,  now  laugh- 
ing freely.  "But  don't  be  satirical,  Mr.  Herbert 
How  ill  you  understand  business  by  the  way  \  You 
University  men  never  do,  in  the  large  way.  How- 
ever, Mr*  Barker  is  effectually  blown: — even  in 
the  House  I  don't  believe  he  could  have  passed 
muster,  although  the  Plantagenet  interest  had 
foisted  hun  in." 

Who  is  satirical  now,  my  good  sirl" 
Simple  fact  of  his  Majesty's  Commons,  Mr. 
Herbert But  there  is  no  calculating 


upon  the  resources  of  a  man  like  Barker,  in  a  po- 
sition which  he  understands  so  well  as  London,  and 
all  to  which  it  is  the  key.  If  he  issued  proposals 
for  a  company  for  depasturing  the  mountains  of 
the  moon  with  Alpaca  sheep,  he  would  find  people 
ready  to  take  shares, — ^possibly  a  hot  competition 
for  them.  Our  retired  suburban  capitalists  would 
peep  through  their  glasses  on  the  fiirst  moon-light 
night,  and  fancy  the  thing  very  promising,  as  they 
saw  hills." 

^  And  yet,  Mr.  Gryphon,  I  must  regret  him,"  said 
Herbert  with  feeling: — ^^With  abilities  so  great, 
— accomplishments  so  brilliant, — a  knowledge  of 
men,  but  especially  of  the  weaknesses  and  bad  side 
of  human  nature,  which  looks  like  supernatural,— 
to  see  that  man  tiie  slave  of  the  lowest,  vilest  am- 
bitions,— capable  of  the  meanest,  basest  acts  to 
gain  a  paltry  object !  There  was  a  time  when  I 
should  have  been  proud  to  be  called  *  the  intimate 
friend'  of  Burke  Barker." 

**'  Hang  his  cool  impudence !  Your  '  intimate 
friend ! '  From  the  oonmiencement  of  his  breakfast, 
until  the  conclusion  of  his  lunch  and  his  daily  duti- 
ful airing  with  her  Grace  and  her  poodle,  the  Duke 
potters  over  the  newspapers  till  he  has  puzzled 
out  an  inconceivable  deal  of  that  daily  trash,  which 
it  is  astonishing  to  find  him  still  taking  for  gospel 
If  he  fall  on  this  paragraph  it  may  prove  trouble- 
some to  our  plans  and  your  prospects." 

^  Am  I  not  prudent  in  setting  small  store  by 
prospects  so  easily  damaged,  Mr.  Gryphon?" 

^'  Nonsense !  I  won't  hear  a  word  of  this ;  the 
thing  can  easily  be  put  straight,  although  his  Graoe 
should  scratch  his  shins  over  the  stumbling-block 
laid  in  his  way  by  the  accomplished  Mr.  Barker:— 
pray  hear  me  out,"  he  continued,  seeing  Heiheit 
about  to  speak, — ^  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  I 
will  take  no  refusal  from  you.  I  have  appealed 
to  the  ladies.  I  trust  to  their  superior  and  nicer 
discernment.  .  Besides  they  are  parties — principals 
indeed  in  the  aflair." 

Herbert  laughing  at  the  pertinacity  of  his  shrewd 
friend,  at  once  agpreed  to  this;  and  they  walked 
together  to  Marion's  door,  where  Gryphon  left  him. 

When  admitted  below,  he  ascended  the  staiis 
very  quietiy,  feeling  that,  if  not  in  the  presence, 
he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sacred  sorrov. 
Marion  also  genUy  opened  her  sanctum  to  his 
gentie  tap.    Her  spectacles  were  on ;  she  had  been 
reading  her  Bible,  which  lay  open  on  a  small  table 
by  the  darkened  window.    She  pointed  to  the 
inner  chamber  opening  from  her  watch-tower  pai^ 
lour,  and  made  a  sign  of  quiet ;  but  when  Herbert 
whispered  his  errand,  so  far  forgot  her  own  injunc- 
tion, as  to  exdaim,  though  still  in  a  suppressed 
tone,—"  This  is  like  yoursel',  sir!— kind  and  good; 
and  ye  were  aye  good  and  kind ; — and  the  blessing 
o'  the  Friend  of  the  stranger  and  the  widow,  and 
o'  them  that  have  none  to  help,  will  be  about  you, 
sir, — about  you  and  yours. ^Pussey,  ye  misleapd 
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limmer  I  will  ye  baud  afF  Mr.  Charles. — Od,  TU 
take  the  tangs  to  ye.  What  cares  he  for  your 
phrasin'  and  purring!" 

**  If  example  could  make  me  good,  if  warning 
could  make  me  thoughtful  and  thankful,  I  were 
the  most  grateful  of  men,"  replied  Herbert  in  an 
earnest  under-tone ; — ^  but  I  do  care  for  pussey's 
fondness,  and  her  welcome  of  me ;"  and  the  heart 
of  piissey^s  affectionate  mistress  glowed  and  melted 
as  Herbert  for  a  moment  caressed  her  grimalkin, 
a  condescension  she  did  not  fail  to  relate  to  Mrs. 
Charles, — poHtdy  remarking,  while  Violet  laughed, 
^  I  would  have  thought  nothing  of  it  in  you ;  but 
a  grand,  young  gentieman,  but  the  other  day  ca- 
pering about  in  the  Parks,  or  at  the  Clubs,  or  the 
hunts,  like  the  other  fashionable  light-horsemen, 
sprauchlin'  up  to  my  garret  to  write  a  letter  for  a 
poor  widow  woman,  and  dawting  my  pussey." 

For  that  poor  widow  Herbert  meanwhile  affec- 
tionately inquired,  and  was  answered  in  the  set 
terms,  ^'  As  well,  sir,  as  can  be  expected,"  to 
which,  however,  Marion  added,  "  Wonderfn'  weel, 
sir ! — ^wonderfn',  considering.  Indeed  I  fear,  Mr. 
Charles,  that  poverty  is  sometimes  a  great  cooler 
of  the  allections.  The  forlorn  thing  is  grieved  for 
her  silly  gudeman^  no  doubt,  but  doubly  so  for  the 
ill  terms  on  which  they  parted  yesterday  morning, 
never  to  meet  again  on  this  side  Jordan.  Oh,  sirs, 
but  we  are  short-sighted  creatures !  If  we  could 
but  look  f  onit  a  wee  bit,  what  a  check  would  that 
be  on  our  angry  passions,  and  bridle  on  our  un- 
ruly tongues ! " 

**  She  must  indeed  be  greatly  depressed,  poor 
woman,"  said  Herbert,  while  he  addressed  the 
letter  as  Marion  directed  him. 

^  Ay,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  see  like  a 
flickerin'  o'  consolation  stealing  through  the  dark- 
ness of  sorrow,  which  is  just  so  muckle  the  better. 
She  maim  be,  and  very  naturally  too,  think- 
ing now  of  her  chance  of  being  tenderly  welcomed 
back  to  a  hein^  comfortable,  parent-nest ;  and  ye 
canna  think  of  the  diversion  from  grief — ^for  I  dare 
not  call  it  comfort — ^that  a  bit  widow's  mutch, 
that's  what  ye  call  a  cap  or  Aooc^in  Lon'on,  has  been 
to  her,  that  I  bought  thb  morning,  and  the  bit 
black  brooch  she  had  among  her  tiash — ^the  same 
Mrs.  Snipson  thought  no'  worth  pawning." 

Herbert  now  smiled,  though  gravely. 

"^  And  b  not  that  just  so  much  the  better,  Mr. 
Charles,  that  the  feeblest  spirit  finds  its  ain  suitable 
consolation.  Now,  if  your  dear  young  leddy  had 
lost  you,  sir — ^whichthe  Lord  o'  Ids  mercy  forbid! 
— ^what  would  the  bravery  of  a'  the  widow  weeds 
in  Lon'on  have  been  to  her  bereaved  and  broken 
heart r 

^  Truly,  these  are  gruesome  images  in  a  morning, 
Marion,"  replied  Herbert,  **  especially  to  those 
bound  like  us  on  melancholy  business.  The  In- 
quest is  to  be  held  at  one  o'clock,  you  are  aware." 

^^Ye'll  pardon  me,  Mr.  Charles,  but  ever  since  I 
banded  in  my  bit  looking-glass,  to  let  her  tiy  on 
ber  widow  mutch  i'  the  bed,  and  saw  her  study  and 
admire  her  braid  hems,  I  have  been  speaksdatin' 
iA  my  ain  mind  on  the  utility  of  dress  and  adom- 
iQents  to  man,  and  especially  to  woman,  in  their 
^^n  estate,  or  at  least  to  the  frivolous  part  of 


them.  If  there  had  been  no  Fall  of  Man  from  his 
original  condition,  what  sort  o'  town,  I  wonder, 
would  this  same  big  Babylon  have  been  ?  Ne'er  a 
taOor,  nor  a  mercer,  nor  a  millender,  nor  a  hair- 
dresser in  it.  There  would  have  been  a  clean  an- 
nihilation, or  a  non-existence,  of  the  half  of  our 
present  human  avocations;  and  the  things  we 
prize  the  most  would  have  been  no  more  thought  of 
than  the  baby-clouts  that  lassie-bairns  busk  their 
Flander  dolls  wi'.  And  what  would  have  become 
of  all  my  dainty  lady's  toilet- wark  ?— Weel  may 
they  ca'  it  taiMy  for  hard  and  sair  do  they  toil 
themselves,  or  their  bond-slaves  for  them  toil  at  it : 
decoring  the  vile  body — ^pettlin'  up  food  for  worms.'* 

"  Not  so  fast,  Mrs.  Linton,"  replied  Mr.  Her- 
bert, rising  to  go.  '^  The  hoc^  is  not  so  very  vile  ; 
and  I  plead  for  the  haiiniressers :  even  in  Paradise, 
ladies  would  have  braided  their  tresses, — ^Eve  at 
the  Fountain, — though  perhaps  their  hair-dressers 
might  be  their  lovers ;  and  men  will,  I  hope,  shave 
their  beards,  even  after  the  millennium." 

*^  You  are  laughin'  at  a  daft  auld  wife's  davers 
and  nonsense,  Mr.  Charles ;  and,  troth,  I  deserve 
it." 

^  No,  indeed  :  but  these  are  questions  for  grave 
Scotch  divines ;  and  now  you  must  follow  me  to 
the  Inquest  in  good  time." 

**  And  give  Mr.  Burke  Barker  back  his  siller — ^if 
he  appear.    To  me,  yestreen,  he  looked  like  a  man 

not  lang  for  this  world My  proud,  natural 

heart  rose  in  me,  sir,  at  the  thought  of  the  poor 
woman  he  has  bereaved  of  all,  being  beholdoi  to 
him,  were  it  but  for  a  bodle.  I  have  ordered  a' 
thing  frugally,  but  deoentiy,  at  my  own  charge ; 
and  if  I  am  not  repaid  by  the  £reends,  I  have 
stood  greater  losses  in  my  time." 

Herbert  admired  this  burst  of  honest  spirit; 
while  he  said  that  he  would  arrange  with  the  un- 
dertaker. 

'^'Deed,  and  ye'U  do  nae  sic  thing,  sir,"  cried 
Marion  briskly.  ^' This  is  to  be  my- job.  .Besides, 
it's  all  already  settied.  Hoot,  awa',  Mr.  Charies ! 
d'ye  think  a  young  gentieman  like  you  can  deal 
with  these  sharp  Lon'oners  like  me,  that's  been  up 
to  the  trap  of  a'  kin-kinds  o'  them  for  thirty  year  ? 
Na,  na ;  ye  had  your  ain  way  yestreen,  and  I'se 
have  mine  the  day :  time  about  is  Mr  play,  Mr. 
Charles,"  And  the  peremptory,  and  somewhat 
purse-proud  old  lady,  jocosely  shut  her  door,  mut- 
tering blessings  on  her  parting  guest ;  and  at  the 
proper  hour  followed  him  to  the  Ship  Tavern, 
where  the  Coroner's  court  had  met ;  and  where  a 
reporter,  who  was  a  townsman  and  old  school-fel- 
low of  the  unfortunate  Bigsby,  had  taken  his  place. 
One  nmterial  witness  failed  to  appear,  and  the  re- 
porter, to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Coroner, 
who  hotiy  resented  hb  interference,  suggested 
that  the  Court  should  be  adjourned  till  Mr.  Burke 
Barker  was  compelled  to  appear,  as  he,  the  re- 
porter, a  barrister,  on  the  part  of  the  deceased, 
wished  to  put  a  few  questions  to  that  gentieman. 

This  suggestion  could  not  be  attended  to.  A 
note  just  then  received,  addressed  by  Dr.  Edmund 
Cripps  to  the  Coroner,  mentioned  tiiat  Mr.  Burke 
Barker  was  seriously  indisposed;  that  he  had  been 
very  ill  all  nighty  and  that  fever  was  apprehended, 
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affecting  the  brain,  from  which  the  greatest  danger 
might  result  if  he  were  in  any  way  disturbed « 

^^  I  protest  against  the  proceedings,"  cried  the 
reporter. — "  Is  the  testimony  of  a  notorious^,  im- 
pudent quack,  the  brother-in-law  of  Barker,  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice  ?  " 

^^  Take  down  his  words,"  exclaimed  a  person 
present,  who  was  suppose4  to  be  in  the  interest  or 
pay  of  Barker's  associates  in  the  Bubble  Company; 
and  it  was  as  certain  that  the  reporter,  as  a  lawyer, 
really  had  been  se4t  by  parties  haiong  a  different 
interest. 

While  this  squabble  over  the  dead  body  of  poor 
Bigsby  is  going  forward,  we  shall  logk  back  upon 
Mr.  Burke  Barker,  whop^  we  left  shivering  and 
miserable  in  the  cabriolet  in  which  Herbert  had 
compassionately  sefi^  him  home.  That  home  he 
reached  in  less  than  four  hours  from  the  time 
he  had  left  it ;  but  already  what  revolution  was 
there! 

Before  Barker  hi^d  gone  out,  there  had  been 
son^ething  in  his  conduct  exceedingly  suspicious 
and  inexplicable  to  his  sharp-witted,  distrustful 
helpmate.  When  whispering  confidentially  witl^ 
her  medical  brother  about  the  delicate  state  and 
brilliant  prospects  of  the  Ck>i4ntes8  Emmeline,  Mrs. 
Barker  had  kept  an  eye  on  her  husband's  pro- 
ceedings, especially  when  he  carrie4  away  his  desk 
to  his  own  room.  He  and  poor  Bigsby  had  not  dis- 
appeared for  three  seconds,  when,  fron^  iK^tual  ex- 
periment, Mrs.  Burke  Barker  convinced  herself  that 
the  cash-box,  which  usually  stood  on  a  small  tabl^ 
in  his  dressing-room, — a  box  whjch  had  of  late 
not  been  remarkably  heavy, — was  considerably  di- 
minished in  weight.  Papers  lay  strewed  ^bout,  as 
if  rejected,  while  others  had  been  selected ;  and 
from  the  drawer  of  a  chiffonnktre^  ii\  which  Mr. 
Barker  kept  some  valuables  and  a  quantity  of  nick- 
nackerie,  several  articles  were  gone.  One  of  them 
MrSf  Barker,  angry  as  it  made  her,  in  no  ways 
regretted.  It  was  the  miniature  of  a  pretty  younggirl, 
about  which  Barker,  when  rallied  by  liis  wife  on  its 
accidental  discovery,  couh}  give  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count— about  which  he  was  grave,  if  not  tnygteriouSj 
though  her  brother  Jj^ck  had  told  h^er  that  the 
picture  of  the  girl,  who  ^  much  resembled  Violet 
Hamilton,  was  that  of  Barker's  first  love,  and 
there  was  something  more  in  the  story, — *^  not," 
Jack  delicately  said,  *^  for  ladie§  ears." 

*'  That  miniature  gone  I  Then  Barker  certainly 
meditates  flight!"  was  his  agitated  wife's  audible 
thought,  as  she  hurriedly  rummaged  on. — ^^  \Vhat 
am  I  to  do  ?  Wliither  to  turn  : — the  pkOCy  the 
lighter  valuables ! — Those  are  safe  yet,  and  for  this 
night  I  am  safe : — My  mother, — I  can  depend  on  her 
services  in  this  dreadful  emergency.  What  a  heart- 
less wretch  to  betray  and  abandon  me  thus. — Sut 
he  never  cared  for  me," 

In  this  crisis  of  her  fate,  Mrs.  Burke  Barker's 
courage  and  presence  of  min4  did  not  forsake  he^. 
In  less  than  two  minu^s  her  plans  were  taken. 

In  this  gay  family,  every  member  of  which,  from 
the  basement  to  the  attic,  was  devoted  to  plea- 
sure, and  fond  of  public  amusements,  it  was  a  fre- 
quent custom  to  present  the  servants  with  tickets 
to  plays,  and  to  a  certain  order  of  fancy  balls.    At 


the  summons  of  the  lady  of  the  hquse,  so  soon  as 
she  had  written  a  hasty  note  to  her  selected  auxi< 
liary,  her  active  mother,  and  seated  herself  quietly 
and  decorously  at  her  work-table,  the  tall  footman 
glided  iq  like  a  zephyr,  a|id  presented  to  her  the 
lighted  taper  required. 

*^  Let  t^e  tiger  take  this  note  to  Mrs.  Crippes  in 
Half-moon  Street.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Dobbs,  the 
newspaper  has  just  reminded  me  of  a  promise  to 
my  maid — ^to  Miss  Bish.  She  has  not  had  three 
nights  of  pleasure  since  Jenkins  went  and  she  came 
to  me.  I  promised  that  she  was  to  see  Fanny 
Kemble  in  Juliet  the  first  time  Fanny  appeared  in 
that  part,  •  •  .  •  •  Now  I  am  thinking  that 
as  Mr.  Ba^rker  is  to  be  at  Great  Jktarlow  all  night, 
with  Lord  St.  Edward,  and  as  the  Countess  is  to 
spend  the  eyeuing  lyith  me,  J  never  oould  spare 
you  all  better.  T^e  cook  is  a  Methodist,  aud  wont 
go  to  'Hhe  devil's  house" — she  may  send  up  the 
supper-tray,  and  tl^e  boy  cajx  wait-  Now,  Dobbs, 
you  must  promise  m^  to  take  the  greatest  care  of 
the  girls — Miss  Bish  and  the  two  housemaids  and 
the  laundress — and  to  be  early  home,  not  later  than 
one  or  two  at  the  farthest.  I  hav^  for  some  weeks 
suspected  a  sly  flirtation,"  continued  Mrs.  Burke 
Barker,  looking  exceedingly  sly^  and  as  the  tall 
footman  thought,  unconmionly  gracious.  He  sim- 
pered in  coy  co^sciousness,  and  held  down  his  head, 
being  still  comparatively  new  to  London  sernce, 
while  his  lady,  studying  her  watch,  proceeded— 
"  She  is  a  nice  girl,  and  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
her ;  but  you  must  both  be  prudent,  though  even 
if  you  were  to  marry,  that  need  be  no  immediate 
reason  for  your  leaving  my  family.'* 

"  You  are  too  good,  ma'am,"  replied  the  tall  foot- 
man, bowipg  low,  overpowered  by  his  lady's  con- 
descension ;  '^and  I  paean  nothing  but  what  is  hon- 
Qurable  to  t)ie  girl,  pia'am — nottdng,  noa'am,"  and 
he  drew  up  his  head  perkingly. 

With  a  momentary  glance  of  womanly  contempt 
at  thi^  expresuon  of  the  tall  well-looking  dolt*s 
^'honourable  intentions"  towards  her  clever  and 
pretty  maid — a  person,  woman  as  she  was,  so  im- 
measurably his  superior,  as  her  mistress  thought, 
Mrs.  Barker  proceeded  with  her  pwn  affairs. 

Especially  anxious  to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  her 
servant,  should  any  be  entertained,  she  said— 
"Well,  make  haste,  and  desire  the  girls  to  equip  them- 
selves. Bish  must  not  be  affronted  at  the  other  girls 
goingalpngwithyou.  Ireallycaimottrustheralone, 
Dobbs — she  is  too  pretty ;"  and  this  was  said  so 
roguishly,  that  Mr.  Dobbs  drew  up  his  neckcloth, 
8impei*ed  worse  than  ever,  and  muttered,  ''  0  Lord, 
ma'am,  beg  pardon ;  surely  ypu  can't,  ma'am,  ima- 
gine  ."  So  contradictory  and  conflicting  a  thing 

is  human  thought,  that  Mrs.  Barker,  tliough  absorb- 
ed in  her  own  important  affairs,  could  have  boxed 
her  tall  footman's  ears  for  uttering  the  impudent 
thought  which  her  speech  was  so  well  calculated 
to  excite.  She,  however,  only  said  hurriedly— 
"  The  carriage  may  set  down  the  girls  somcFhere 
near  the  theatre,  before  it  is  put  up  for  the 
night,  and  the  coachman  goes  home,  as  usual ;-- 
only  be  prudent  all  of  you.  This  sovereign  will 
frank  you  all  to  the  second  gallery.  I  must  not  give 
you  a  taste  for  extravagance,  now  that,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  very  heavy  losses,  Mr.  Barker  is  limiting 
his  e:i^>enditare  for  a  time."  Never  had  the  de- 
lighted Mr.  Dohbs  seen  his  lady  half  so  gracious 
and  confidential,  as  he  immediately  told  Miss  Bisb, 
when,  jumping  np  at  the  welcome  intelligence,  she 
arranged  her  hair,  exclaiming — ^^  If  we  are  only  in 
time  for  the  balcony  scene  I." 

In  ten  minutes  more  the  carriage,  with  four 
ladies  inside,  and  Mr.  Bobbs  seated  beside  the 
coachman,  was  rolling  on  to  the  Haymarket,  Miss 
Bish  insisted  on  being  set  down  at  the  veiy  door 
of  the  theatre.  She  w^  npt  to  be  trundled  pff  in 
the  street^  spoil  her  clothes,  and  perhaps  lose  half 
the  balcony  scene!  That  scene  yras  long  p^t; 
but  there  were  others  which  detained  Mr.  Bobbs 
and  his  fair  friends  quite  ^  Ipng  as  Mrs.  Burke 
Barker  could  have  wished  for. 

The  cook,  besides  her  aliege4  Methodisin,  was 
suspected  to  love,  not  a  glass,  but  many  glasses,  of 
gin,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  infirmity,  had 
been  seldom  pf  late  permitted  to  go  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  area ;  but  the  Couptess  was  now 
momentarily  expected  to  spend  the  evening 
with  her  sister,  and  being  in  a  condition  when 
ladies  are  privileged  tp  have  capricious  appetites, 
and  to  eat  at  all  hours,  Mrs.  Burke  Barker  gra- 
ciously took  her  cook,  who  was  a  matrop  ai^  ^ 
person  of  experience,  into  her  confidence,  and  de- 
spatched her  to  the  other  end  of  London  to  hunt 
for  a  couple  of  whitings — ^two  delicate  whitings. 
She  might  go  by  any  omnibus,  or  even  take  a 
coach,  if  necessary,  but  return  without  a  whiting 
or  whitings  she  must  not,  lest  a  future  Ihike  of 
Plantagenet  might  bear  a  visible  or  hidden  pisca- 
tory mark)  in  addition  to  his  heraldic  quarterings. 
The  cook,  curtseying  for  hpr  crown-piece,  pro- 
mised to  do  her  best,  if  she  should  knock  up  all 
Billingsgate,  and  proceeded  on  the  way,  on  which 
Mrs.  Barker,  weU  loaded  for  one  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  porter's  work,  almost  iijimediately  fol- 
lowed ;  leaving  her  dwelling,  the  lights  all  blazijig, 
to  the  care  of  Providence  and  the  police. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Cryppes,  whose  migrations, 
like  those  of  the  rest  of  their  family,  were  fre- 
quent, had  at  this  time  no  house  of  their  own. 
They  had  occupied,  since  the  higl^  allianc<9  con- 
tracted by  their  younger  daughter,  "  genteel  Jodg- 
higs,"  taken  for  them  by  their  elder  daughter,  in 
a  good  street  off  Piccadilly.    As  their  style  was 
now  humbler,  so  were  their  hours  earlier  than 
those  pf  the  dashing  Barker  family ;  and  not  an 
hour  after  the  latter  had  dined^  the  senfprs  were 
usually  engaged  at  their  nice  little  tete-a-tete  sup- 
per.   Let  US  now  suppose  Mrs.  Cryppes  thus  en- 
gaged in  her  drawing-room,  and  her  husband  at  a 
table  apart,  covered  with  sheets  of  music-paper, 
most  intricately  and  elabprately  blotted.      The 
classical  meal  of  supper  is  always  the  favourite 
lepast  of  **  the  favourites  of  the  public,"  wjiether 
players,  musicians,  or  singers.    Then  the  worrying 
business  of  their  weary,  if  proud  and  brilliant,  day 
18  over,  and- then  the  exhaustion  of  both  their  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  powers  urgently  require  what 
Johnson  pragmatically  calls  "  the  repairs  of  the 
Uble,"    Then,  too,  comes  "  the  sweet  of  the  night," 
^aich  persons^  whose  vocation  is  the  heavy*  one  of 


universally  pleasing,  taste  with  such  ^est — ^the  ker** 
nel  of  the  twenty-four  hours — ^whether  the  high- 
salaried  theatrical  Star  banquets  on  the  rarest  dain- 
tiesy  and  sips  veritable  champagne ;  or  the  ^^  poor 
strollers,"  always  social,  procure  a  pot  of  stout 
to  relish  the  Welsh  rabbit  or  plate  of  sausages,  over 
which  they  luxuriate.  To  Professor  Cryppes  sup- 
per had  ever  been  the  poeal  of  the  gods — social, 
jovialy  musical,  enchanting !  but  to-night  he  scrib- 
bled on,  neglecting  thb  favojurite  repast,  to  which 
his  lady  lyas  doing  all  honour.  ^'  Will  you  put 
away  these  papers  and  eat  your  supper,  Cryppes, 
or  as  sure  as  dickens,  I  shall  order  away  tl^e  tray," 
said  the  professor's  amiable  partner,  who  had  al- 
ready had  her  fuU  share  of  the  lobster,  and  was 
deeply  engaged  with  something  equally  nice. 

'*  Be  so  kind  as  to  mix  me  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
lyater — *  screeching  hot,' — and  not  disturb  me,  lay 
love,"  replied  the  professor,  not  looking  up,  and 
scratching  away,  as  for  life  and  death,  off  and  on 
those  black  lines,  as  if  in  a  musical  frenzy,  '*I 
have  not  had  such  a  flood  of  sublime  ideas  for 
months." 

*'  Stuff,  Cryppes !  has  not  your  daughter.  Bar- 
ker, told  you  again  and  again^  that  in  our  present 
delicate  relations  with  the  Plantagenet  family  that 
pperaof  yours  cannot  be  allowed  to  appear,  although 
you  could  get  it  produced,  which  you  cannot." 

"  I  cap,  and  I  «»7/,  Mrs.  Cryppes,"  retorted  the 
indignant  composer,  *^  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
alterations  are  made.  The  loss  of  my  originfd 
Prima  Donna,  M^emoiseUe  Gabrielle,  now  Mrs. 
Charles  Herbert,  has  given  me  inconceivable 
trouble :  but  wh^n  the  airs  are  arranged  for " 

*'  Dont  tell  me  such  nonsense,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Cryppes ;  "  yon  will  always  be  fobbed  off  by  some 
excuse  or  other — ^now  this,  now  that ;  but  the  real 
reasQi^  is,  the  manager  didn't  give  a  ^g  for  your 
piece,  until  the  marriage  of  my  daughter,  the 
Countess—" 

'^  Pray,  ma'am,  bp  so  obliging  as  to  hold  your 
tongi^e,"  said  the  professor  angrily ;  "  you  drive  me 
stupid.  .  .  •  What  an  idea  you  have  banished,  Mrs. 
Cryppes  1"  and  ^  disconsolate  composer  pettishly 
tapped  with  three  fingers  on  his  bump  of  music, 
and  the  othjer  bnmps  in  that  vicinage,  as  if  to  woo 
back  the  evanescent  or  fugitive  idea ;  then,  throw- 
ing down  his  pen,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  vanished — 
gone  i"  Jle  jumped  up  like  a  puff-ball,  "Heaven ! 
to  wha>t  mischances  are  the  ^rarest  combinations  of 
genius  Uabl^.  Happy  Beethoven,  who  could  re- 
treat to  your  den  from  vulgar  annoyances  1 . . . .  You 
cannot,  my  dear,  guess  the  infinite  mischief  you 
have  done  to-night/'  The  professor  swallowed  his 
hot  punch  at  a  gulp. 

"  Fiddl^ticks,  Cryppes!"  have  your  compositions 
ever  produced  one  penny  to  your  family  ?  answer 
me  that  ?    The  Plantagenet  family ^*' 

"Pon't  tell  me,  wom^ij,  of  the  Plantagenet 
family  I "  interrupted  the  angry  professor,  swel- 
ling and  using  vehement  gesticulation.  "  My 
daughter  has  married  a  nobleman.  I  shall  be 
the  grandfathe|r  of  a  line  of  dukes.  But  there  are 
more  illustrious  honours  than  these.  Your  hus- 
band is  a  man  of  genius,  madam,  w}iether  you 
know  it  or  not.    What  is  the  gaudy  tinsel  of  no- 
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iDility  to  the  sterling  ore  of  heaven-bom  Art,  Mrs. 
Cryppes?  Nature's  nobility,  Mrs.  Cryppes:  princes 
and  sovereigns,  madam,  have  bowed  to  musicians. 
My  great  Master,  Beethoven,  taught  them  to  know 
their  own  place.  See  him  on  the  promenade,  the  im- 
perial family  approaching!  See  Goethe!  see  the 
sneaking  Poet,  shrinking  aside,  and  doffing  his 
castor ! — ^but  the  Master,  what  says  he? — ^*I  crushed 
my  hat  more  furiously  on  my  head,  buttoned  up  my 
top-coat,  and  walked  with  my  arms  folded  behind  me 
right  through  the  thickest  of  the  crowd : — ^the  offi- 
cials made  a  lane  for  me, — Archduke  Rudolph  took 
off  his  hat, — ^the  Empress  saluted  me  the  first : — 
These  ffreat  people  know  me.  It  was  the  greatest 
fun  in  the  world  to  me  to  see  the  procession  file 
past  Goethe.' — There,  ma'am,  there!  This  b  the 
homage  which  Rank  pays  to  Art!" 

"  Now  really,  Cryppes,  there  is  no  enduring  your 
nonsense,"  interrupted  the  lady.  "  Stuff  your 
mouth  with  your  supper,  pray.  Would  you  ruin 
our  prospects  with  your  f oUy  ?  Beethoven,  indeed ! 
Are  you  Beethoven? — And  he  was  crazy  too, — 
what  did  he  ever  make  of  it  ?  Even  seven  hun- 
dred a-year,  properly  secured  for  my  life,  is  some- 
thing. Polly  turns  up  her  saucy  nose  to  be  sure, 
but  I  wish  the  great  Mrs.  Burke  Barker  may  never 
be  worse  off.  She  would  have  me  incite  dear 
Emmy  to  fiy  in  the  face  of  that  old  rogue  Gryphon's 
pecuniary  arrangements,  and  refuse  to  accom- 
pany her  husband  abroad  with  these  cunning 
Herberts  ;  but  I  don't  see  what  we  would  take  by 
that.  As  well  my  daughter's  affe^ons  be  se- 
duced from  me  by  those  who  can  and  will  give  us 
something,  as  by  the  Barkers,  who  would  keep  her 
all  to  themselves." 

Our  Professor  had  e3q>erienced  too  many  of  the 
rubs  of  professional  life,  and  the  mischances  of 
ambitious  town  adventure,  to  be  altogether  indi£Rs- 
rent  to  prudential  considerations,  even  when  he 
talked  the  loudest  of  his  exclusive  adoration  of 
Divine  Art.  Biit  the  longings  of  vanity,  and  any 
present  gratification,  always  with  him  predomi- 
nated over  prudence,  and  a  future  advantage,  no 
matter  how  great.  To  complicate  his  perplexity, 
a  certain  scheming  manager — ^may  the  gods  par- 
don him  ! — ^had  this  evening  excited  his  inordinate 
vanity  by  a  fresh  proposal  for  his  piece,  and  pro- 
pitiated his  previous  anger  by  the  blandest  apo- 
logies, and  promises  to  bring  out  his  Opera,  with- 
out delay,  in  the  highest  and  most  novel  style  of 
splendour  as  to  spectacle^  and  with  every  advan- 
tage possible,  from  the  first  appearance  in  it  of  the 
most  celebrated  foreign  singers  that  were  to  ap- 
pear during  the  season.  The  compositions  of  an 
old-fashioned  provincial  organist  of  the  school  of 
Handel,  did  not  promise  much  ;  but  an  opera  by 
the  father  of  a  dashing  runaway  Countess,  about 
to  become  the  mother  of  a  ducal  race,  was  of  some 
mark  and  likelihood  to  a  man  distracted  to  find 
popular  amusements  for  an  unamusable  and  capri- 
cious fashionable  audience — a  man  in  despair  of 
having  the  boxes  properly  let.  The  overture  of 
the  manager,  and  the  brilliant  family  prospects  for- 
maUy  announced  that  morning  by  Dr.  Cryppes  to 
his  exulting  parents,  had,  coming  together,  been  too 
much  for  the  Professor's  brain,  and  the  consequent 


excitement  had  produced  that  flood  of  musical  ideas 
which  had  cost  him,  in  the  first  place,  the  loss  of  his 
supper.  Yet  he  was  so  far  impressed  by  his  wife's 
representations,  as  to  come  down  a  peg,  thongh  he 
said,  *^  If  my  daughter  possess  one  spark  of  her 
father's  soul.  Musical  Art  may,  in  the  future  le- 
presentatives  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet,  find 
munificent  patrons,  and  England  may  yet  see  some- 
thing deserving  of  the  name  of  a  National  Opeia. 
If  my  humble  contributions  at  the  commence- 
ment ■  ■  ■  ■** 

^  Humble  enough,  upon  my  honour,  Ciyppes," 
interposed  the  lady ;  ^^  you  have  a  head  and  so 
has  a  pin ! — I  wonder  what  keeps  me  from  thrust- 
ing your  whole  trash  at  once  into  the  fire !  Yoa 
have  kept  us  beggars  all  your  life  with  your  folly ; 
and  now,  when  my  daughter  the  Countess  ia  about 
to  help  you  to  your  bread  ready  buttered,  jou 
must  fly  in  the  face  of  the  noble  family.  Bat  if 
you  are  a  fool,  I  am  not ;"  and  Mrs.  Cryppes  nodded 
her  head  many  times  with  a  most  provoking  ur, 
as  if  she  had  taken  some  desperate  but  diverting 
resolution;  and  then,  seizing  the  poker,  she gare 
the  fire  an  angry  rummage,  and  flounced  down. 

A  faint  suspicion  of  the  enormity,  the  petty 
treason  meditated  by  Mrs.  Cryppes  against  her 
liege  lord,  did  steal  over  the  mind  of  the  Professor, 
but  was  dismissed  as  something  too  monstrous  to 
be  entertained.  His  sober  reason  suggested  that 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  no  more  capable  of  the 
unheard-of  crime  of  destroying  his  immortal  mas- 
ter-pieces, though  they  might  be  imagined  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  paltry  pectmiary  advantage,  than 
to  poison  the  great  composer  they  were  to  inuno^ 
talize;  so,  merely  saying,  with  theatric  dignity 
and  stem  emphasis, — ^'^ Beware,  madam!  beware, 
Mrs.  Cryppes !  there  are  bounds  to  fbrbearsnoe''— 
the  Professor  had  proceeded  to  the  sapper-table 
to  finish  his  punch,  when,  enraged  at  the  Implied 
defiance  and  menace,  Mrs.  Cryppes  spruqg  up  like 
a  sudden  whirlwind,  crying,  "111  m&ke  a  clearing 
of  'em  once  and  for  ever." 

The  Professor's  first  maddening  impulse,  as  he 
dashed  down  the  second  tumbler  which  he  had  just 
emptied,  was  to  assault  his  lady  in  a  style  goii^ 
somewhat  beyond  the  moderate  correction  of  ^'his 
woman," — ^by  the  "  Baron,"  sanctioned  in  such 
cases  matrimonial  by  the  authority  of  Judge  Boi- 
ler. Nor  was  it  reason  th&t  restrained  the  hn- 
pulse ;  but  rather  the  self-preserving  instinct  of 
an  author's  vanity,  which  made  him,  instead 
of  assaulting  his  wife,  dash  his  hands  into  the 
flames  to  rescue  some  part  of  the  blurred  and 
blotted  manuscripts,  which  he  threw  on  the  hearth* 
rug,  and  danced  upon,  while  his  lady  indulged  in 
half-forced  bursts  of  spiteful  and  tiiomphant 
laughter,  crying,  "Dance  away,  Cryppes!  viU 
you  have  music  ?"  and  she  began  to  sing,  and  kept 
singing,  until  the  poor  man  ^pt  upon  the  caipet 
as  if  suddenly  shot  dead.  This  made  the  kdy 
change  her  note. 

At  this  instant  Mrs.  Burke  Barker,  looking  paf- 
ticularly  bulky,  entered  the  room  wrapped  up  ui 
her  ermine-lined  satin  mantle. 

"'V^at,  in  heaven's  name,  is  all  this?  !!*• 
chimney  on  fire  ?    Is  mj  father  ill  ?' 
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"Only  mad,  I  believe,"  replied  Mrs.  Cryppes, 
sulkily  but  faintly,  and  bending  to  assist  her  pros- 
trate lord.  **  I  merely — ^he  provoked  me  so — ^threw 
a  quantity  of  the  lumber,  with  which  your  father 
will  litter  the  place,  into  the  fire — ^the  scrawls  he 
was  to  send  to  that  cunning  vagabond  at  the 
Opera  House,  to-morrow,  who  blarneys  and  but- 
ters him  up  for  his  own  ends,  that  he  is  a  Rossini, 
and  a  Weber,  and  all  manner  of  8tu£P. — Get  up, 
Ciyppes,  here  b  Mrs.  Barker  come."  But  Cryppes 
did  not  stir ;  and  mother  and  daughter  both  became 
seriously  alarmed,  and  the  former  violently. 

**FoT  any  sake,  mother,  be  quiet^  and  don't 
make  a  scene  before  the  people  of  the  house.  Help 
me  to  raise  papa,  and  he  will  do  well  enough ;  but 
first  put  this  parcel  carefully  out  of  the  way.  How 
I  wi^  poor  Jack  were  here  to-night^  he  could  be 
so  useful  to  me  at  this  time.  Stay,  papa  is  com- 
ing round  now  '* — she  raised  her  father's  head — 
**  and  you  must  call  a  coach — a  roomy  double  coach, 
and  come  instantly  with  me,  mother :  I  have  things 
to  tell  that  will  horrify  you."  This  Mrs.  Barker 
hoarsely  whispered,  while  bathing  her  father's 
temples. 

"  My  daughter,  the  Countess !"  half  screamed 
Mrs.  Chryppes.  *^  Has  Emmeline, — ^the  abandoned 
wretch, — has  she  eloped,  then?" 

"Hush,  mother,  for  Heaven's  sake;  you  have 
another  daughter,  though  you  seem  to  foiget  that. 
Emmeline  is  well  enough — safe  under  the  wing 
of  the  Herberts ; — ^will  be  well  enough  for  herself 
and  them,  whatever  becomes  of  me— of  the  most 
ill-used  and  unhappy  woman,  this  night,  in  Lon- 
don! Barker  has  deserted  me,  mother! — I  am 
certain  he  hAs, — without  leaving  me  even  a  mes- 
sage or  one  sixpence !" 

This  affectionate  mother  half  shrieked,  ^^  The 

d villain ! — but  I  always  had  a  very  bad  opinion 

of  him.  He  was  so  high  and  mighty,  too— such  a 
wonderful  man — ^he  despised  my  son.  Jack — ^the 
hest  of  all  my  children — my  dear  Quintin,  who 
was  ever  affectionate  and  dutiful  to  me." 

^You  have  reason  to  say  so,"  returned  Mrs. 
Barker,  in  a  satirical  tone. 

^  Hand  over  my  salts,  Mrs.  Barker ;  your  father 
is  coming  round ;  but  he  is  so  conceited  and  obsti- 
nate—he feigns  ill  just  to  tease  me."  The  Profes- 
sor was  giving  signs  of  returning  sensibility,  and 
Mrs.  Barker,  thinking  chiefly  of  her  own  affairs, 
and  no  longer  greatly  alarmed  for  her  father's  con- 
dition, again  urged  her  mother  to  accompany  her — 
every  moment  was  precious.  "  We  can  perhaps  save 
&  few  trifles  in  the  general  wreck,"  she  whispered, 
and  Mrs.  Cryppes  pricked  up  her  ears.  "  We 
shall  lock  up  papa,  and  send  Edmund  to  him  as 
"^e  go  along.  It  was  rash,  though,  to  bum  his 
compositions,  poor  old  man!  but  he  is  coming 
finely  round  now." 

Mrs.  Ciyppes,  who  had  been  a  good  deal  flut- 
twed  by  his  swoon  or  fit,  and  who  was  now  as- 
"^^^  of  her  husband's  recovery,  became  enraged 
^pon  her  own  account.  "  Rash,  Mrs.  Barker ! — 
'^shj  did  you  call  your  mother : — we  are  all  rash 
wtimes;  but  your  mother  will  not  be  quite  so 
f«h  as  to  accompany  you  in  your  pretty  expedi- 
tion, ma'am.    D'ye  bear,  Crj'ppes !  get  up,  will 


ye.  Your  wonderful  son-in-law,  the  great  orator, 
Mr.  Burke  Barker,  who  was  to  be  a  Member  of 
Parliament  and  a  Lord  Chancellor,  has  bolted ; 
just  what  I  always  expected  of  him, — the  great 
man! — the  wonderful  genius,  that  despised  my 
boy.  Jack — ^lefb  his  fine  lady  wife  there,  to  go  on 
the  parish — for  she  shan't  come  on  us,  I  can  tell 
her." 

^  I  have  deserved  this — but,  mother,  not  from 
you ! "  replied  the  wretched  daughter  and  deserted 
wife,  in  a  hoUow  whisper ;  and  she  unconsciously 
put  the  empty  tumbler,  lately  used  by  her  father, 
to  her  parched  and  burning  lips. 

^  Don't  be  so  furious,  Mrs.  Barker,"  said  the  mo- 
ther, in  a  calmer  tone.  ^  There,  Cryppes,  you  are  on 
your  feet  again ;  lean  down  on  the  couch,  and  com- 
pose yourself;  what  a  fool  you  are,  to  be  sure."  Mrs. 
Cryppes  was  by  this  time  revolving  that  if  she  lost 
her  Professor,  that  '*  infernal  screw.  Gryphon,"  as 
she  termed  the  duke's  confidential  agent^  might 
fancythat  a  much  smaller  annuity,  orretiiingallow- 
ance,  might  serve  for  the  Professor's  amiable  widow. 
**  It  was  all  your  own  fault,  you  know.  But  see 
the  encl  of  the  Barkers — ^ha !  ha !  ha ! "  and  Mrs. 
Cryppes  laughed  scornfully.  ^^  What  claim  have 
you  on  us,  ma'am  ?  What  have  yos  and  your  hus- 
band done  for  me  or  for  my  fiunily,  save  to  come 
between  us  and  my  daughter,  the  Countess,  and 
her  husband — ^your  groat  and  wonderful  husband 
and  you." 

The  overwrought  passions  of  Mrs.  Barker  now 
first  fiairiy  gave  way,  and  she  fiercely  exclaimed — 
**  Yes,  he  was  great — great  and  wonderfal — tny 
husband ;  and  you  have  been  his  ruin  among  you 
—curse  you  for  it— curw  you  all ! " 

Mrs.  Cryppes,  who  now  sat  by  her  husband,  af> 
fectionately  holding  his  hand,  stared  at  her  furious 
daughter  for  a  few  seconds,  ere  she  said, — ^^'I  fancied 
you  had  more  sense,  Polly.  Be  off  now,  and  at- 
tend to  your  own  affairs,  I  advise  you, — if  you  can 
get  a  few  trifles  off  safely,  I  shall  try  to  take  care 
of  them  for  you,  though  if  I  were  personally  seen 
or  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  business,  my  daugh- 
ter, Emmeline ** 

^  My  Emmeline,  my  child,  my  darling  Countess," 
whispered  the  Professor,  whose  mind  evidently 
wandered,  and  he  fixed  his  vacant  and  yet  wild  eyes 
on  his  alder  daughter.  Then  all  at  once,  as  if 
moved  by  sudden  recollection,  he  half  rose,  as  if 
going  to  the  fire-place,  and  next  smote  upon  his 
forehead. 

**  Now,  Cryppes,  no  more  of  that  nonsense,  if 
you  please, — I  i^ally  won't  stand  it.  What  mat- 
ter about  that  trumpery  music,  when  here  is  your 
daughter  deserted  by  her  vagabond  husband,  like 
a  parish  pauper,  and  left  to  di^race  us  all ;  what 
will  the  Plantagenet  family ^" 

'^  Mr.  Burke  Barker  fled !"  exdauned  the  Pro- 
fessor, overwhelmed  by  this  firesh  calamity.  He 
had  ever  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
son-in-law's  abilities,  and  his  gentlemanly  charac- 
ter, as  he  called  Barker's  specious  manners.  While 
Barker's  tone  of  character  only  cowed  and  angered 
his  vulgar  mother-in-law,  whom  he  treated  with 
hardly  disguised  contempt,  he  had  inspired  Cryppes 
with  respect  and  something  like  affection. 
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^^  Mr.  Burke  Barker  flee, — abandon,  his  wife  and 
his  position  ["he  repeated^  raising  himself  as  if 
he  had  been  ihundeisitTucky  and  fixing  his  inquir- 
ingy  bewildered  eyes  on  his  daughter- 

^^  Barker  has  bolted,  sir^ — ^this  eyening, — ^taking 
all  the  cash  and  valuables  he  could  muster  with 
him.    Ask  jour  daughter  else." 

^'  My  mother  lies  /"  shrieked  Barker's  fra^tie 
wife  in  the  hissing  whisper  of  a  fury,  ^'  Baricer 
has  not  deserted  me^ — ^he  will  do—he  has  done  no- 
thing to  touch  his  honour ;  who  among  your  Plan* 
tagenets — ^the  alliance  which  he  obtained  for  your 
daughter — ^is  to  be  compared  with  Burke  Barker  ?" 

*^  Leaye  my  presence,  you  bold,  unnatural 
hussey,"  roared  Mrs.  Ccyppes.  '^  You  will  dare  to 
call  your  mother  Uar^  you  audacious  woman,  you  I 
A  pretty  wife  Barker  has  had  of  you,  to  be  sure  I 
no  wonder  he  has  left  you ; — and  you  to  sit  there, 

Cryppes,  and  hear  your  wife  insulted  I Have 

you  the  soul  of  a  cheese-mite  ?  O,  if  my  son. 
Jack,  were  here!"  and  Mrs.  Cryppes  proceeded  to 
get  up  a  sobbing  fit. 

^^  You  will  drive  me  mad  among  you,"  exclaim- 
ed the  Professor,  now  grasping  his  aching  head 
with  both  hands, — while  his  daughter,  wrapping 
herself  hurriedly  in  her  cloak,  as  if  it  were  armour 
against  Fate,  abruptly  ran  out  and  down  stairs. 
This  brought  her  modier  suddenly  to  her  senses, 
and  she  followed,  calling  in  a  voice  wonderfully 
composed,  or  wonderfully  pitched  to  the  ear  of 
the  House, — the  lodging  house,  ^^  I  am  ready  to 
go  with  you,  Mrs.  Barker.  Let  me  get  my  bon- 
net,— ^the  Countess  will  accompany  us."  She  fol- 
lowed her  daughter  to  the  next  coach  stand,  and, 
without  another  word  being  interchanged,  hired 
a  vehicle  intended  to  do  the  office  of  a  baggage 
waggon,  while  the  Professor  was  left  thus  to  solilo- 
quize. ^  Barker  ruined,  and  fled, — ^my  son,  Q,uin- 
tin,  in  disgraceful  imprisonment, — but  of  that  all 
Europe  shall  yet  ring ! — ^my  daughter  Susan  degrad- 
ing her  family  by  a  low  marriage.  And  my  opera  I 
—-my  wife — But  I  repudiate  her  I  Never  again 
shall  your  mother,  my  Countess,  share  Professor 
Cryppes's  bed  or  board. — Grandfather  of  a  line 
of  iUustriouB  patrons  of  music.  ...  *  €rad ! 
there  is  some  peg  sadly  wrong  here,"  continued 
the  wandering  musician,  tapping  his  skull,  *^I  fan- 
cied I  saw  Emmeline  before  me, — my  last  hope, — 
the  jewel  of  her  house." 

The  Professor  had  fallen  into  the  stupor  of  ex- 
haustion, rather  than  into  refreshing  sleep,  by  the 
time  that  his  lady  and  her  daughter,  so  lately  bel- 
ligerent powers,  but  again  united  by  a  sound  policy^ 
had  reached  Mr.  Barker's  door. 

To  'their  mutual  dismay  he  had  preceded  them ; 
and  the  cab-driver,  and  afterwards  himself,  were 
now  attempting  to  force  admittance  into  the  blaz- 
ing, enchanted  castle,  which  seemed  to  contain  no 
inmate.  Mrs.  Cryppes,  with  ready  ingenuity, 
would  have  thrown  all  blame  on  the  servants,  but 
Mrs.  Barker,  with  farther-seeing  sagacity,  imputed 
the  whole  to  a  mistake,  which  she  explained ;  and 
Bark^,  ready  to  sink,  was  far  too  ill  and  too 
wretched  to  make  any  observation,  even  when  he 
perceived  a  basket  of  plate  standing  packed  in  the 
hall  as  if  ready  to  be  carried  off.   His  condition — 


his  return,  which  falsified  all  her  own  and  her 
mother's  suspicions,  awoke  some  remorse,  and  ereo 
tenderness  in  the  bosom  of  his  wife,  who,  while  she 
assisted  him  to  throw  off  his  still  wet  clothes- 
and  to  get  to  bed,  and  gave  him  water,  for  which  he 
cried — could  not  help  expressing  her  suiprise  and 
^ann.  Had  he  attempted  sfiicide?— he  hadcer- 
tainly  bejsn  iu  the  water. 

"  Good  God  I  Barker,  have  you  been  in  tha 
water?  and  you  ue  burning " 

"  Li  ihefire  and  in  the  water,"  he  replied.  "  Bnt 
leave  me  jn  quiet,  Maria— ^fid  don't,  I  entreat,  let 
your  mother  near  me— I  shall  be  better  to-morrow 
— don't  alarm  yourself  needlessly — I  was  jmerelj 
dragged  into  the  water  by  the  little  madman  wi^ 
whom  I  left  the  house — and  rescued,  of  all  men, 
by  Charles  Herbert.  .  •  •  ,  .  You  will  see 
it  all  in  the  momipg  papers.  Good  night,  now— 
and  don't  sit  up.'' 

"  Good  nightr— but  I  must  sit :"  and  Mis.  Burke 
Barker  kissed  her  husband's  burping  brow  with 
something  of  pity  and  fondness,  and  secretly  re- 
pented all  her  sins  of  that  night  against  bim^  and 
hoped  that  something  might  still  save  them.  ^  Bar- 
ker was  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  talents— could 
make  l^mself  so  useful  to  any  party" and  forth- 
with she  went  to  liste|i  to  her  mother's  proposal  still 
to  secure  the  plat«.  It  could  easily  be  restored,  if 
necessary, — ^but  was  better  to  be  placed  in  safety, 
whatever  should  occur.  Mrs.  Barker  offered  no  op- 
position ;  indeed  the  original  scheme  had  been  her 
own.  She  saw  her  mother  depart,  in  the  hackney- 
coach  which  had  brought  her,  with  if  load  of  pillage, 
and  then  took  her  place  in  the  room  adjoining  her 
husband's,  to  wait  the  return  of  her  servants  from 
the  theatre,  and  send  Dobbs  for  a  surgeon. 

Next  morning  the  s^ipmons  of  the  Coroner, 
served  upon  Barker,  first  apprized  his  wife  of  the 
fate  of  Bigsby ;  and  i^  part  accounted  to  her  for 
her  husband's  distress  of  mind.  She  shuddered 
herself  for  an  instant  at  the  catastrophe. 

The  Coroner,  notwithstanding  Barker^s  absence, 
refqsed  to  adjourn  the  inquest ;  and  indeed  the  evi- 
dence of  the  boatmen,  and  of  Herbert  and  Maiion, 
was  dear  enough  as  to  tjie  manner  of  Bigsbrs 
death;  and  the  verdict,  ^^ Drowned  himself  in  the 
Thames  during  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,"  was 
after  all  th^  true  one ;  since  it  was  no  business  of 
Mr.  Coroner's  to  trace  the  causes  which  had  pro- 
duced the  fatal  temporary  aberration  of  mind. 
Marion  produced  from  her  an^ple  pockets  a  pair  of 
scissors  which  inight  have  represented  those  of  the 
Fates,  and  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  to  give  to  the 
widow: — and  then  all  was  over;  and  in  another 
hour  the  remains  of  poor  Bigsby  were  added  to  the 
mouldering  heaps  of  a  London  burying-ground.  It 
was  a  mqumfnl  duty  to  Charles  Herbert  to  attend 
as  chief  mourner.  His  only  associate,  save  the 
undertaker's  men,  was  Mr.  Snipson,  the  tailor,  who 
generously  lost  a  couple  of  hours  of  time,  and 
exposed  his  best  black  suit  to  the  chances  of  a 
showery  day,  in  paying  this  respect  to  his  late 
lodger;  or  in  ^^ lighting  a  candle  to  the  deril,"  as 
his  wife  described  a  piece  of  decent  hypocrisy,  meant 
to  conciliate  rich  Mrs.  Linton. 
The  various  melancholy  engagements  of  the 
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aioming  had  unfitted  Herbert  fox  study ;  and  he 
lounged  about  in  the  Gieen  Park  till  the  hour  he 
had  appointed  to  meet  at  a  bookseller's  shop  with 
Gryphon^  and  walk  with  him  to  Chelsea. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Mr.  Gryphon  kept  true  tryst.    He  was  very 
carefully  dressed  in  his  dinner  suit,  and  looked 
in  good  spirits,  and  altogether  remarkably  well. 
Charles  Herbert  also  recovered  his  spirits  on  their 
walk;  and  they  sat  down  to  dinner  a  cheerful 
and  even  gay  pdrHe  quarrSey  agreeing  tp  put  off  the 
grand  debate  till .  they  were  assembljcd  at  the  tea- 
table.    Everything  ^ent  off  well.     A  showery 
morning  had  ended  in  a  splendid  evening,  and 
eyerything  was  in  harqiony.    Marion's  Tweed  sal- 
mon was  perfection ;   the  pretty,  becoming  cap, 
which  Violet  had  constructed  for  Mrs.  Herbert^ 
was  exquisite ;  and  that  lady,  who  liked  pretty  caps, 
and  looked  well  in  theni,  said,  *^  It  was  almost 
too  smart  to  bo  thrown  away  on  old  Gryphpn." 
That  gentleman,  seeing  to-day,  in  Mrs.  Herbert, 
an  ally  in  the  furtherance  of  his  project,  looked 
upon  her  with  unwonted  complacence.    He  had 
long  known  that  the  iqK>iled  widow  of  his  client, 
the  late  rich  East  India  Director,  was  a  very  pretty 
little  woman,  in  excellent  preservation,  though  en- 
dowed, as  he  ihouKht,  with  sufficient  hauteur.  But 
this  day,  Mrs.  Herbert's  manners  to  himself  were  as 
complacent  and  engaging  as  they  had  usually  been 
distant  and  reserved,  though  scrupulously  polite. 
She  was  even  studiously  complacent  ^ — and  a  man 
who  takes  any  interest  in  the  discovery  soon  finds 
out  when  a  woman  wishes  either  to  repress  or  en- 
courage his  attentions.    He  began  to  have  a  vague 
idea  that  he  had  always  done  Mrs.  Herbert  injus- 
tice, or  that  she  was  not  the  person  he  had  fancied, 
bat,  in  reality,  the  gentle,  sweet,  and  ser^e  femi- 
nine creature  that  her  step-son  s  reverence  and  fond 
affection  had  ever  indicated. 

Mr.  Gryphon  had  certainly  not  of  late  seen 
this  lady  to  the  same  advantage.    Since  her  resi- 
dence at  Chelsea,  and  changed  mode  of  life,  she 
had  improved  in  appearance.  Her  delicate  propor- 
tions were  fuller  and  rounder;  her  complexion 
clearer  and  miore  delicate;  her  looks  and  eyes 
softer— and  they  were  ever  soft.    Mrs.  Herbert's 
meetings  with  Mr.  Gryphon,  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  had  all  been  on  business,  and  generally 
on  annoying  business  ^  and  she  had  perhaps  owed 
the  astute  and  cool-headed  lawyer  a  slight  grudge 
for  his  interference  and  disapprobation  of  Qie  ex- 
traordinary will  m^de  by  )ier  husband,  which  left 
his  son  nearly  dependent  upon  her  generosity  or 
whim.    Nqw,  this  circumstance  was  buried  among 
past  things.     She  had  lost  with  her  fortune  the 
power  improperly  confided  to  her ;  and  the  ever- 
remaining  proof  that  she  had  not  abused  it,  was 
the  warm  and  confiding  affection  of  Herbert  and 
^  wife  for  their  step-mother,  with  whom  they 
lived  in  the  same  freedom  and  cordiality  as  with 
a  beloved  elder  sbter. 

Mr.  Gryphon  was  particularly  gratified  by  the 
lively  words  addressed  to  him,  when,  as  he  opened 
^e  door  for  the  ladies  to  retire,  Mrs.  Herbert, 
Mailing  irresistiWy,  said,  "Don't  be  long,  my  gal- 


lant ally — ^for  I  am  resolved  that,  with  your  aid, 
I  shall  conquer." 

He  lost  not  a  mom^nt,  after  the  gentlemen  were 
left  to  their  wine,  .of  commencing — "  I  had  no  idea 
of  ho^  charming  a  wpman  Mrs.  Herbert  is— even 
yet." 

"  Even  yet !  my  good'  sir,"  returned  Herbert^ 
laughing.  "  What  does  the  chill  qualification  of, 
even  yet,  n^ean?" 

"  Why,  she  looks  not  mpre  than  twenty-seven ; 
and  must  be,  let  me  sec    , — " 

**  My  mother^s  personal  beauty  is  her  least 
charm. — I  scarcely  now,  I  fear,  think  very  much 
about  even  my  wife's  fresdi^  beauty.  I  somehow 
^m  in  love  with  the  one— and  love  both  for  their 
altogethemess." 

"  What  a  happy  fello^  you  are,  Charles  !-ryou 
may  well  afford  to  forgive  him^  if  an  old  bachelor, 
^^r  a  family  visit  of  this  sort,  shpuld  be  a  thought 
enyiou^." 

"I!fot  envious^  but  emulous  jrr-gei  such  a  home 
for  yourself— pnly  as  much  richer  as  you  like — 
and  don't  ejivy  your  friend,"  returned  Herbert, 
believing  what  he  recommended  utterly  impossible ; 
thpugh  Gryphon  deserved  a  good  wife,  because 
he  was  likely  to  make  an  amiable  and  reasonable 
woman  happy. 

**  Mrs.  Herbert  wont  to  be,  or  else  I  imagined 
so,  rather  on  the  high  ropes  with  me ;  but  to-day 
she  is  more  than  civil,  she  is  almost  kind ;  and 
what  a  change  does  kindness  to  one's  dear  self 
make  in  any,  the  plainest  woman !" 

"  Anticipating  your  suit,  perhaps,  an4  letting 
you  perceive  that  she  means  to  be  gracious,"  re- 
plied Herbert. 

"  My  suit  I "  faltere4  the  usually  steady  lawyer, 
with  ike  Ipok  of  mon^entary  confusion  which  is 
the  nearest  approach  thi^t  a  man  of  his  character 
ever  does  make  to  a  modest  blush.  Their  eyes  met ; 
and  Herbert,  for  once,  read  a  lawyer's  hidden  and 
incipient  secret  in  his  guilty  face. 

"  Ah,  you  mean  my  suit  for  the  Plantagenets," 
said  Gryphon,  recovering  himself.  "  Ay !  she  is 
on  my  side,  I  know — one  strong  proof  of  her  dis- 
cernment." 

"*And  there's  more  sympathy,*"  quoted  Herbert, 
laughingly;  but  Mr.  Gryphon  was  musing  over 
his  claret.  Though  he  called  himself  by  implica- 
tipn  an  old  bachelor,  he  had  in  fact  been  a  widower 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  death  of  his 
wife  had  well-nigh  driven  the  hard-looking  lawyer 
distracted ;  and  the  calamity  ha.d  not  been  sur- 
mounted for  many  years.  The  remembrance  of 
his  short-lived  domestic  bliss  was  still  at  times  as 
vivid  as  ever  ;  and  such  reminiscences  had  often,  of 
late,  been  renewed,  when,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
he  visited  the  Herberts.  For  many  years  Gry- 
phon had  been  a  systematic  play-goer  and  patron 
of  the  drama  in  his  own  way.  There  had  been  a 
freedom  and  sociality  about  the  theatre,  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  which,  when  as  yet  genteel 
clubs  were  not,  formed  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the 
domestic  circle.  But,  as  he  grew  older,  he  became 
fonder  of  his  own  preside.  Many  of  his  early  fa- 
vourites had  died  out  or  disappeared  from  the 
scene ;  and  actors  were  no  longer  what  they  had 
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been.  The  taste  of  every  inveterate  play-goer  ia,  in 
a  great  degree,  conventionaL  No  new  actor,  even 
though  really  superior,  can  ever  fill  the  place  of 
Listen,  or  Incledon,  or  Emery,  or  Kemble,  or  Abing- 
don, or  Farren,  to  an  old  play-goer,  whose  first  love 
they  have  been.  In  the  approaching  season,  Mr. 
Gryphon  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  avoid 
the  theatre  altogether.  It  was  becoming  an  annoy- 
ance to  sit  out  a  play,  and  painfully  to  contrast  the 
new  twinkling  stars  with  the  vanished  lustres  of 
Old  Drury.  Yet  the  prospect  of  his  long  solitary 
evenings  was  lonely ;  and  one  couldnot  every  night 
of  the  week  play  backgammon  with  old  Joe  Smith. 
Here  seemed  the  very  woman  to  brighten  a  home ; 
though  young-looking,  not  young ; — ^found  in  a 
happy  home  that,  though  to  it  she  lent  so  great  a 
charm,  could  spare  her  to  another  where  she  would 
hold  the  first  place.  One  of  Gryphon's  great  matri- 
monial misgivings,  for  he  had  several,  was  on 
the  score  of  temper — and  here  he  was  safe.  His 
own  outward  bearing  was  not  of  the  softest ;  and 
he  could  judge  veiy  fairly  of  the  real  tempers 
of  men  under  all  exteriors;  but  he  was  ai^id 
that  in  the  lovely  sex,  under  the  most  creamy 
and  velvety,  or  sugar-frosted  manners,  ladies 
sometimes  conceal  qualities  the  most  fatal  to  the 
forbearance,  and  ease,  and  companionable  cheer- 
fulness which  was  all  he  promised  himself  in  a 
wife.  But  here  were  unimpeachable  sweetness  of 
disposition,  united  to  lively  intelligence  and  ele- 
gant manners,  and  a  really  remarkable  share  of 
personal  loveliness— for  her  years.  And  Mr. 
Gi-yphon  wished  these  were  more,  and  her  beauty 
less;  for  then  his  chance  were  the  better  of 
obtaining  so  delightful  a  domestic  companion. 
But  the  modest  TAr.  Gryphon  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  lawyer,  and  a  wealthy  man,  and  he 
did  not  quite  despair.  This  charming  widow  was 
comparatively  poor  and  dependent ;  and  her  tastes 
were  what  is  called  refined,  and  her  habits  had 
long  been  expensive  and  self-indulging.  Mr. 
Gryphon  had  too  much  sense  and  manhood  to 
think  of  buying  or  bribing  any  lady  to  be  his  wife ; 
but  Mrs.  Herbert,  well  and  cheerfully  as  she  had 
borne  adversity,  was,  he  knew,  not  insensible  to 
those  agremens  of  life,  to  which  Charles  Herbert 
and  his  wife,  wrapt  in  the  rapturous  bliss  of  their 
mutual  attachment— «11  the  world  to  each  other — 
still  appeared  indiflFerent.  They  might  not  per- 
haps always  continue  so,  philosophers  as  they  were, 
— and  their  mother  had  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  well-regulated  luxury,  as  her  present 
Plantagenet  leanings  demonstrated.  Gryphon 
thought  all  the  better  of  the  lady  for  entertaining 
those  tastes  which  he  shared  and  could  afford  to 
gratify  in  her.  So  he  mused,  as  he  cracked  fresh 
filberts ;  and  remarked  that  his  old  housekeeper 
paid  no  attention  to  the  dessert,  which  was  always 
neglected  where  there  was  not  a  lady. 

Herbert,  who  knew  by  experience,  that  Gry- 
phon liked  to  give  his  friends  a  glass  of  good  wine, 
and  to  indulge  himself  with  one  or  more,  now  pressed 
another  bottle  of  the  best,  and  now  very  old, 
vintage  of  his  late  father's  ^Uminished  cellar ;  but 
Gryphon,  though  praising  the  claret,  protested  that 
he  would  not  be  kept  longer  from  the  side  of  his 


fair  ally.  **  If  I  had  your  motive  to  move,  Charles, 
my  friend,  I  should  become  a  Frenchman— go  d 
with  the  ladies,  sir ! " — ^which  gallant  speech  Her- 
bert instantly  repeated  in  the  drawing-room. 

As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  appeared,  Violet  took 
her  post  by  the  old-fashioned  round-about  tea-Ubie 
used  in  this  house-— one  of  much  ease,  though  of 
narrow  dimensions  and  few  domestics.  S3ie  vs\M 
to  cause  no  delay  in  the  business  of  the  evenlDg, 
the  gentlemen  proposing  to  return  to  their  ks^ 
tive  chambers, — Herbert,  to  be  ready  for  his  stadks 
in  the  morning. 

Herbert  made  his  stepmother  take  his  vife's 
place  at  the  piano,  saying  to  Mr.  GiyphoD,  *'!  an 
a  stoic  to  music  save  when  I  steal  out  here  to  'Pa- 
radise and  the  Peri,'  so  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 
minute  from  the  practice  of  my  last  new  sod^. 
Play,  mother,  if  you  please,  the  accompaniment  of 
my  present  favourite." 

"  Nay,  Charles,  you  may  surely  select  something 
more  clasuc  than  that  simplest  of  all  simple  Scot- 
tish melodies  to  entertain  Mr.  Giyphon :  this  is 
not  the  kind  of  music  he  will  relish." 

*^  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  play-hon^  M 
corrupted  his  taste.  Has  it,  Mr.  GiyphoD,  taogte 
you  to  prefer  art,  and  low  art  too,  to  the  loreliesj 
nature  ?  It  usually  does ;  but  never  mind,  mother: 
we'll  try  to  regenerate  him.  .  ,  .  Tke  Wt 
does  not  admire  this  simple  style  of  music  heneif, 
to  tell  you  truth,  Mr.  Gryphon ;  yet  the  particfokr 
melody  is  as  light,  airy  and  tripping  as.erer  & 
Venetian  canzonet.  And  ^  tanging  too,"  he  added 
in  a  comic  voice,  and  hemming,  to  dear  lus  throat : 
"  you  should  really  come  to  us  oftener,  to  learn  in 
what  the  charm  of  social  music  consists." 

**  I  wish  the  ladies  would  only  give  me  leave," 
said  Gryphon  gallantly,  yet  with  a  touch  of  sor- 
row in  tile  tone  of  his  voice,  "  I  may  ay  with 
poor  Lord  Dudley — ^though  my  forlorn  case  is 
much  less  surprising — ^that  there  is  not  a  house  in 
London  to  which  I  could  go  for  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  0,  for  that,"  cried  Herbert,  **  you  are  ahnort 
as  over-modest — ^if  it  be  not  rather,  *the  pridethat 
apes  humility,*  in  both  of  you — as  Dudley  hhn- 
self." 

"Am  I  to  play  this  then,  Charles?"  mqaxni 
Mrs.  Herbert,  while  Gryphon  hovered  behind  her 
chair,  as  if  meditating  the  outrageous  gallautiy  Oi 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  music  for  her.  He  how- 
ever shrunk  back,  but  stiU  stood  behind  the  per- 
former. 

**I  presume,  I  must  gratify  this  peremptory 
married  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  irhile 
her  jewelled,  and  very  delicate  fingers,  glanced 
like  sunbeams  over  the  keys ;  and  she  turned  up 
her  side  face  with  a  winning  smile,  as  if  askiug 
Gryphon  for  permission  to  gratify  Charles* 

The  melody,  played  with  great  spirit  and  light- 
ness, deserved  all  the  praise  that  Herbert  had  giv^n 
it ;  and  his  heartfelt  expression  did  it  sU  the  jos- 
tice  which  the  most  exacting  Scot  could  have  w- 
manded  for  the  sweetest  lays  of  Bums.  It  "^ 
the  well-known  little  Scottish  song — 

Jf jr  wif^$  a  winsome  wee  thhi^* 
Mr,  Gryphon  was  enchanted ;  he  made  Charte 
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repeat  the  song — ^heattempted  it  hbnselfy  whilst  Mrs. 
Herbert  langhiDgly  covered  his  blunders  with  the 
instromenty  until  he  succeeded  to  the  general  ad- 
miration* 

"  Bravo !"  cried  Charles.  **  Try  it  once  more  ;— 
if  you  are  tired,  Manumj  1  shall  try  to  knock  off 
the  accompaniment."  "  I  can  never  tire  of  play- 
ing for  Mr.  Gryphon,  if  he  really  wish  it,"  said 
3118.  Herbert,  again  turning  up  an  animated  and 
complacent  &oe  to  the  lawyer,  and  commencing 
again ;  and  then  the  Scotch  fell  to  be  translated 
by  her.  Herbert  had  a  notion  that  the  scholar 
understood  the  language  much  better  than  his 
mbtress,  but  Gryphon  took  his  lesson  with  the 
most  edifying  gravity  and  interest. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing — 
She  18  a  handsome  wee  thing — 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing — 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o*  mine. 

<*You  understand  this— the  chorus,  Mr.  Giy* 
phon?" 
**I  fancy  I  now  do ;  but  I  understand  no  more 

of  it," 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 
1  never  lo'ed  a  dearer. 
And  neist  my  heart  I'll  wear  her, 
For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

"  This  is  pretty  plain  too— lo'ed  is  the  Scotch  for 
loved ;  and—."  Mn.  Herbert  stopt,  and  cried  out 
in  some  confusion,  for  Charles  was  smiling  roguish- 
ly—" Take  Charles  for  your  dragoman." 

Mr.  Gryphon  protested  against  the  change,  but 
did  not  push  the  matter  too  far ;  and  Charles  took 
up  the  last  verse  to  expound. 

The  warld's  wraok  we  share  o't, 
The  w0rttU  and  the  care  o't ; 
Wi'  her  I  blHhely  bear  it. 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 
For  she's  a  winsome  wee  thing,  &c. 

"Your  *  winsome  wee  wife*  will  make  your 
other  wife  give  Mr.  Gryphon  cold  tea,  Charles," 
said  Mrs.  Herbert,  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  I  made  tea  too  soon,  fancying  you  bent  on  busi- 
ness—but  it  is  pleasure  you  prefer,"  said  Violet. 

"Are  we  not  wiser!"  replied  Herbert— "but 
that  but  stanza  was  germ/an  to  the  matter  of  our 
present  business. — ^It  contains  my  creed.  Long 
life  to  tlie  peasant-bard  who  brought  such  philo- 
sopy  to  our  firesides,  and  in  a  garb  so  fascinat- 
ing ;"  and  having  sung  the  air  so  often,  Herbert 
i^ow  whisUed  it,  while  Mr.  Gryphon  placed  a  chair 
for  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  sat  down  by  his  "fair  ally," 
^n  what  she  sportively  named  the  Opposition 
lienches. 

'*Well,  lady  and  gentlemen,"  she  commenced, 
^'  since  i  have  the  honour  to  open  the  debate,  I 
1>egin  by  avowing  myself  a  Plantagenist  out  and 
out— ready  to  support  my  opinion  d  Poutrance" 

Mr.  Gryphon's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  and 
Approbation,  while  he  said — ^"  And  I  say  ditto  to 
^vhateTer  Mrs.  Herbert  says  ;  and  will  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  by  solid  argument,  cogent  reason, 
ftnd  lacid  statement,  support  her  cause, — ^though 
truth  from  her  lips ** 

'^  Oh !  if  you  come  to  ladies'  lips,  I  say  idle 
gallantry  has  no  business  with  the  question  at 


issue : — at  all  events  we  are  still  two  against  two. 
You  see,  sir,  how  cheerful  and  happy  a  poor  af- 
fectionate family  we  are.  Is  it  wise,  mother,  to 
risk  this  ^  sober  certainty*  for  any  perilous  good 
that  can  be  offered  us?  What  say  you,  my  win- 
some wee  wife  ?    You  speak  now." 

"Indeed,  Charles,  indeed,  Mr.  Gryphon,"  re- 
plied Violet,  blushing,  and  shaking  her  curls  in 
her  pretty  infantile  manner,  when  slightly  embar- 
rassed, "  you  know  best — ^far  best.  I  have  no  opi- 
nion— none  but  yours." 

"  Most  simply  spoken,  my  dear  little  daughter," 
said  Mrs.  Herbert,  somewhat  piqued ;  and  turning 
to  Mr.  Gryphon,  she  continued — "  These  married 
folks,  with  their  conjugal  alliances,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, are  more  than  a  match  for  us  simple  single 
people,  Mr.  Gryphon.  But  can  Mrs.  Charles,  be- 
ing a  married  woman,  have  a  voice '  potential  in 
any  important  matter  ?  Can  she,  being  ^  under  co- 
verture'— under  which  term  English  law  disguises 
woman's  slavery — have  a  vote  independently  of  her 
husband  ?  We  are  the  majority  still — ^two  to  one, 
Charles,  two  to  one !"  and  the  lively  lady,  in  tri- 
umph, clapped  the  delicate  hands  which  Ghyphon 
would  fain  have  made  captive.  He,  however,  con- 
tented himself  with  taking  less  by  his  motion,  and 
only  said — 

^'Pardon  me  if  I  cannot  hear  my  profession  im- 
peached without  defence.  Woman  is  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  English  law,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
convince  you,  ma'am." 

The  old  lawyer  seemed  so  much  in  earnest  that 
Herbert  was  tickled  by  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

"  Stand  up  for  our  shop.  Gryphon ! "  he  cried, 
sportively ;  "  though  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
throw  away  an  ingenious  pleading ;  as  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  mother,  instead  of  a  slavery,  considers 
a  well-assorted  marriage  as  infinitely  the  happiest 
condition  of  every  woman  from  sixteen  to  one 
hmidred  and  six." 

A  great  deal  of  badinage  of  the  same  sort  passed, 
and  Uie  bumness  had  scarce  been  entered  on,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  gave  a  new  complexion 
to  the  whole  matter.  A  carriage  was  heard  draw  - 
ing  up  at  the  door,  to  Mrs.  Herbert's  great  annoy- 
ance.   She  cried  out,  hastily — 

"  To  tell  the  whole  truth,  though  Violet  has  de- 
serted me  now,  she  almost  promised  Lord  St.  Edward 
and  his  wife,  this  morning,  to  accede,  when  they  drove 
out  together,  to  plead  their  suit.  The  young  Countess 
is  really  an  intelligent,  interesting  young  creature. 
She  is  most  anxious  to  leave  London  immediately, 
and  do  whatever  the  family  of  her  husband  thinks 
best ;  and  he  is  the  most  charming,  modest,  inge- 
nuous youth  I  have  ever  met  with  in  his  rank. 
They  seem  fondly  attached  to  each  other ;  and  we, 

in  short,  cannot  withhold  consent But  who 

can  that  be  ?  It  is  really  too  bad  to  be  liable  to 
such  inroads  at  all  hours.  This  is  one  unhappy 
consequence  of  our  present  rather  humble  if  happy 
style  of  living."  She  rose.  "  The  Brabazons  in- 
vited themselves  to  tea — ^but  that  was  for  to-mor- 
row, I  shall  order  that  we  be  denied." 

"  They  are  admitted  already,  I  fear,"  said  Violet 

^^  WeU,  Heaven  send  me  Uie  luxury,  if  not  of 
a  regular  fat  porter  lolling  in  my  hall  to  defend 
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my  presence  and  premises  from  obnoxious  in- 
truders, theil,  at  least,  a  footman,  or  even  a  housfe- 
maid,  who  can  tell  a  needful  lie.  This  is  so  lire- 
some  !  These  are  among  those  mortifications  at- 
tendant on  poverty,  Mr.  Gryphon,  which  I  feel 
peculiarly.    It  was  s6  different  in  ihy  past  thnes.'* 

Before  Mr.  Gtyphon  could  sympathize  with  a 
feeling  which  he  was  not  sorry  to  perceive,  the 
Scotch  housemaid  entered,  to  say,  that  She  could 
not  help  disobeying  Mrs.  Herbert's  orders,  for  that 
the  young  gentleman  below  would  take  no  denial 
— "  he  seemed  in  the  greatest  distress  of  mind." 
The  girl  herself  had  caught  the  contagion  df  the 
visiter's  reported  agitation. 

"  I  am  sure  the  youiig  lord  ails  somethin|^  very 
bad  indeed,  ma'am.  Aiie  need  not  light  a  candle 
to  see  true  sorrow/* 


Violet  iiistantly  sprung  tip,  crying,  "  Emmeliu? 
must  be  woi-se,  she  complained  a  little  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Lady  St.  Edward  has  eloped!"  ejaculated 
Gryphon,  trufe  to  his  character  of  a  lawyer,  an.] 
a  hater  «f  all  the  houSe  of  Cryt>pea,  without  one  ex- 
ception.  Mrs.  Herbert  looked  shocked ;  andGiyphon 
added,  **  or  the  Duke  is  worse,  and  I  am  wanted. 
He  had  a  touch  of  flying  gout,  and  the  annoimn^ 
ment  of  another  expected  heir  to  his  titles  and  es- 
tates ruffled  him  not  a  little.  He  will  be  please-i 
by  and  by  at  having  one  security  more,  thongh  it 
come  through  a  wrong  chaniiel," 

"  Not  you,  sir,  are  wanted,  but  Mrs.  Charles," 
said  the  girl,  eagerly ;  and  Violet,  obeying  the  na- 
tural impulse^  ran  down  stairs* 


ACTION  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS.* 


Tois  Pamphlet  proceeds  from  the  same  finthbr 
whose  letters  in  ths  Titnes^  begun  more  than 
twenty  years  since,  '*  mainly  contributed,"  it  is 
here  stated,  '^  to  awaken  public  attention  to  this 
subject."  But  many  concurrent  causes  have  tend- 
ed to  this  effect,  though  these  letters  are  not  among 
the  least.  We  cite  a  paragraph  or  two  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  pamphlet : — - 

The  Goni-LawB  |>roperly  so  called  were  exacted  dww- 
edly  for  the  protection  and  encoaragement  of  agricalture ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  tillage.  We  have  in  proof  of  this  in- 
tention an  old  law,  still  on  the  statute-book,  forbidding 
land  once  made  arable  to  be  laid  down  again  in  grass. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  landed-proprietors,  seeing 
how  well  Corn-Laws  properly  so  called  worked  to  main- 
tain and  raise  the  price  of  the  products  of  arable  land, 
were  not  slow  to  come  to  Parliament  and  to  obtain  other 
prohibitory  laws  again^  the  importation  of  the  prodiujts 
of  grass  land. 

it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the  intended  ex- 
tension of  tillage,  bv  means  of  the  Corn-Laws  properly 
so  called,  was  defeated  by  these  other  Provision-Laws 
protecting  grass-lands ;  and  that  the  combined  resalt 
has  been  an  artifidal  high  fMce  of  ill  the  products  of 
land,  constituting  a  private  ta±  Oft  all  the  ether  olasses 
of  society  in  favour  of  landlords. 

We  never  wish  again  to  see  the  Corn-Law  Abo- 
lition Question  disjoined  from  that  of  the  repeal 
of  the  other  Provision  Laws ;  viz.  the  beef,  mut- 
ton, pork,  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese  laws,  or,  land- 
lords' monopolies.  These  kindred  iniquities  ought 
to  be  treated  as  one  and  indivisible.  Here  is 
another  detached  paragraph  showing  the  spirit  of 
the  pamphlet. 

Are  the  people  to  have  employment  and  food,  or  are 
they  not  1  The  injurious  claim  to  increase  of  tithe,  with 
increase  of  produce,  vnthout  having  contributed  to  such 
increase,  is  as  preposterous  as  it  is  oppressive — oppres- 
sive in  the  ample  part  it  takes  in  preventing  the  exten- 

*  Action  of  the  Com-Lavra,  and  of  the  other  Provision 
Laws,  considered  on  the  Principles  of  a  Sound  Political 
Economy  and  of  Common  Sense.  By  the  Author  of 
Letters  in  The  Times,  which,  more  than  Twenty  Years 
since,  so  mainly  Contributed  to  awaken  Public  Atten- 
tion to  this  Subject.  London ;  Saunders  &  Otley,  Con- 
duit Street.    1841. 


sion  of  tillage,  thus  depriving  the  raral  popolation  ef 
employment.  Ministers  of  tiie  Gospel,  ask  yomselTeS) 
what  yon  are  doing !  What  reasoning  man  must  not  be 
forcibly  struck  with  the  increasing  scale  of  products,  ud 
of  employment,  fW>m  the  eominon  to  the  enf losed  fieii 
from  the  simply  enclosed,  to  the  ploughed*  and  coItiTatei 
acre,  and  from  the  simply  arable,  to  garden  cnltore  I 

Away  with  the  hypocritical  sophistry,  that  it  is  r&- 
less  to  produoe  more  fbod,  and  cheap  food  for  those  viie 
have  not  the  means  to  purchase  it !  Make  laws  which 
shall  really  promote  arable  culture,  or  at  least  abolifii 
those  existing  laws  which  militate  against  it,  and  m 
will  give  the  mealis  of  purchasing  its  products  br  the 
very  employment  you  have  given  :  this  among,  obriMsij 
and  directly,  the  agricnltund  population. 

This  author  does  not  belieTe  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Com  and  Provision  Laws  will  have  the  eflkt 
of  throwing  iiiferidr  sdte  out  of  etiltivatioD,-an 
idea  which  he  deprecates  and  also  ridicules.  Hb 
arguments  on  this  point  ought  to  soothe  the  aUnns 
of  the  landowners  and  their  friends.  Comparatirelr 
advanced  as  agriculture  is  in  England^  this  author 
anticipates  inunense  advantages  from  an  open  trade 
exciting  the  agriculturalists  to  useful  competition. 
Nay,  he  goes  the  length  of  thinking  that  someoiJiei 
countries  have  gone  beyond  us  in  really  produetire, 
if  not  in  showy,  agriculture.  As  our  publication 
finds  a  way  into  many  quarters  where  pamphlets 
are  never  seen  (though  the  present  b  luckily  a 
rather  cheap  one)  we  shall,  from  pure  good  will  to 
the  cause,  borrow  one  more  extraci. 

We  will  now  compare  the  system  of  apicultare  la 
some  other  countries  vnth  that  of  England,  and  their  jfn- 
dnetive  results. 

Of  the  seventy-six  millions  of  statute  seres  in  m 
United  Kingdom,  there  are  about  twenty-six millionsR' 
maining  in  waste  and  sheep-walks.  Of  the  other  tcl.T 
millions  there  are  about  thirty-two  millions  in  nmsi 
grass,  and  only  eighteen  milliotts  in  tillage ;  that  is  (« 
say,  little  more  than  one  acre  in  tillage  to  two  acres  a 
grass  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  in  every  three  afl«fi,0DJ/ 
one  is  cultivated. 

We  know,  in  a  general  way,  that  in  the  populous  pan* 
of  Germany,  the  proportion  of  grass-Iaad  to  the  anWe  J- 
about  one  acre  in  seven  or  eight  acres.  We  k'^^'J  *r 
in  a  general  vray,  that  in  the  populous  parts  of  Itai.' 
the  proportion  of  grass-land  to  the  arable  is  about  <»< 
acre  in  every  twelve  or  fourteen  acres.    In  fnna  f»' 
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iistics  have  been  more  Btndied,  and  we  know  fW>m  the 
official  cadastre,  or  modem  Doomsday-book^  that  the 
proportion  of  available  land  cnltivated  by  the  plough, 
spade,  or  hoe,  is  seyen  acres  in  eighty  leaying  only  one 
acre  in  natural  grass. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  estimates  the  products  of 
land  in  tillage  at  four-fold  what  the  same  land  would 
yield  in  grass.  His  Grace,  honourably  unwilling  to  over- 
ijtate  his  aignment,  has  in  het  understated  it :  for  flye- 
fold,  six-fold,  or  more,  might  be  stated  on  lands  of  snpe- 
rior  quality.  Much  meadow  land,  if  broken  up,  would 
yield  with  less  expense  of  euHure  than  a  poor  soil,  sixty 
baahels  of  wheat  per  acre  ;  or  other  products  of  propor- 
tionate yalue,  whether  in  other  com,  in  pulse,  ih  roots, 
or  in  the  artificial  grasses,  such  as  cloyer,  lucem,  and 
others.  This  supposes  somewhere  ai)ottt  four  thousand 
pounds  of  bread  from  the  ploughed  acre,  against. some- 
Tfhere  about,  or  less  than  two  hundred  pounds  of  meat, 
or  its  equiyalent  in  cheese,  butter,  &c.,  ft-om  the  same 
acre  in  grass.  But  we  will  adhere  for  the  present,  t6 
the  admitted  estimate  of  a  four-fold  produetioB.  The 
accoant  will  then  stand  as  follows  : — 

In  England  thirty-two  aeres  of  grass-land  produce 
thirty-two  parts,  and  eighteen  acres  in  tillage,  estimated 
to  yield  four-fold,  produce  setenty-two  parts;  in  all  one 
hundred  and  four  parts  from  fifty  acres. 

In  France  one  acre  of  grass-land  produces  one  part, 
and  seyen  aeres  in  tillage,  estimated  to  yield  four-fold, 
produce  twenty-eight  parts;  in  all  twenty-nine  parts 
from  eight  acres;  that  is  to  say, one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  parts  fVom  fifty  acres. 

If  we  trace  the  circumstances  under  which  the  results 
of  the  English  system  of  agriculture  aresounfayourable, 
we  shall  IBnd  the  following  to  Be  among  the  most  pro- 
minent. It  is  impossible  not  to  admit  the  eontradiction 
of  laws  prohibiting  or  taxing  foreign  com,  on  the  alleged 
motive  of  protecting  and  extending  tillage,  and  of  those 
other  laws  taxing  or  prohibiting  foreign  prodhcts  similar 
to  those  of  English  grass-land :  for  tillage  can  only  be 
extended  by  a  diminution  of  grass-land.  If  the  protec- 
tion be  equal,  these  different  laws  must  nullify  each 
other.  Bat  in  the  actual  state  of  these  laws,  grass-land 
is  especially  fkyoured  in  addition  to  the  adyantage  of  the 
more  difiicult  snd  more  expensiye  importation  of  most  of 
its  similar  products.  The  protection  thus  giyen  to  grass- 
land necesnrilypreyents  the  extension  of  tillage.  What 
then  is  called  for,  is,  that  while  tiie  laws  taxing  or  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  com  are  submitted  to  some 
well-considered  modification,  those  other  laws  protecting 
grass-land  should  be  repealed.  A  natural  sense  of  jus- 
tice seems  also  to  claim,  that  tillage-land  giying  employ- 
ment to  the  rural  population,  and  grass-land  giying  no 
such  employment,  or  comparatiyely  none,  the  latter 
should  be  aaseased  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  poor- 
rates. 


The  pemieious  action  of  tithes  on  agriooltare, 
and  the  authdr  8  proposed  remedy,  we  pass  oyer,  to 
pursue  the  comparison  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  does  not  the  greater  quantity 
of  the  products  of  land  make  France  a  richer  country 
than  England  1  It  may  be  asked,  why  France  has  not 
a  greater  accumulated  capital  at  command !  In  reply 
to  these  questions,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  France  be 
f^Uy  a  poorer  country  than  England,  not  in  respect  of 
fictive,  bat  as  regards  real  CJ^riSd  t  It  may  be  asked, 
whether  the  general  shyness  in  France  to  make  use  of 
the  accumulated  capital,  does  not  arise  from  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  present  order  of  things  in  that  country; 
from  the  failure  of  the  meddling  attempts  of  its  goyem- 
i&ent,  itself  not  inspiring  sufficient  confidence  to  remedy 
tliis  shyness;  and  from  national  character  prone  to  mis- 
trust 1  It  may  be  asked,  whether  the  actiye  superio- 
rity of  England  does  not  mainly  depend  on  the  confidence 
^f  its  capitalists  and  commercial  and  enterprising  men 
in  each  other,  on  the  confidence  in  the  Stability  of  its 
goterbment,  and  in  the  facilities  arising  out  of  its  mone- 


tary system  f  It  is  not,  howeyer,  to  be  passed  oyer,  that 
Frenen  operatiyes  and  labourers  do  less  work,  and  con- 
sume more  than  the  similar  classes  in  England;  and  that 
here  is  a  considerable  check  to  comparatiye  accumulation. 
It  may  be  assumed,  that  tne  constitutional  energy  of  the 
English  eharacter  enables  two  English  Operatiyes  or 
labourers,  on  a  stinted  subsistence,  to  do  more  work,  on 
an  ayerage,  in  the  same  time,  better  and  more  skilfully, 
than  three  Frencli  operatiyes  or  labourers.  Stinted  «uo- 
$Utence  t$  a  heart-rending  source  of  aeeumulation  of  ca- 
pital: yet,  vhere  i$  the  man  v^o  caH  lay  his  hand  on  his 
oreasis  and  say,  that  this  is  not  the  aciu(U  state  of  things 
in  England^  In  France,  with  some  exceptions  in  the 
wastes  and  hills,  the  agricultural  classes,  comprising 
twen^-two  millions  out  of  a  population  of  thirty-three 
millions^  haye^  eyery  man,  woman,  and  ohUd,  two  suffi- 
cient meals  daily,  besides  occasional  lunches. 

Another  argumeiit  continually  put  forth  to  establish 
a  necessity  for  the  extent  of  land  in  England  allotted  to 
grass,  is  the  greater  consumption  of  meat.  But  the  ad- 
yantage of  tillage  culture  is  not  less  in  growing  forage 
or  food  for  eattle  and  sheep,  than  in  growing  fbod  for 
the  more  direct  use  ef  man.  The  foregoing  four-fold 
estimate  is  founded  on  the  nsnal  succession  of  crops: 
cloyer;  lacem^  and  the  other  artifieiail  grasses,  as  weU  as 
turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  other  roots,  are  products 
of  tillage  culture.  According  to  the  oMcial  rotums  of 
town-dues  leyied  at  Paris,  the  consumption  of  butcher's 
meat  amounts  to  148  pounds  (English  weight)  per  head 
annually  of  the  population,  men,  women,  and  children; 
to  this  must  be  added  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh 
pork,  independent  of  salted  pork  in  all  its  forms  and  of 
poultry.  The  consumption  is  nearly  the  same  in  the 
other  towns  of  the  north  and  centre  of  France.  Nor 
ought  this  eonsumption  to  ereate  surprise,  when  it  is  re- 
coUected  that  meat  is  eaten  twice  a-day  by  the  nume- 
rous easy  classes,  often  more  at  breakfast  than  at  dinner. 
Some  cayil  has  been  raised  against  the  strict  correctness 
of  these  return  of  town-dues,  but  they  must  be  admitted 
to  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth,  fbr  the  purpose  for 
which  they  haye  been  here  introduced.  If  meat  can  be 
produced  in  such  ample  quantity  in  other  countries  by 
food  and  forage  from  tillage-land,  it  might  be  equally  so 
in  England.  Practical  agriculturists  will  admit  this 
yiew  of  the  question. 

The  reform  which  the  United  Kingdom  needs,  is,  the 
modification  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  more  especially  of 
those  other  Proyision  Laws,  which,  protecting  the  pro- 
ductions of  grass  land,  militate  against  the  extension  of 
tillage^  the  main  source  of  employment  and  of  plenty  in 
all  great  countries;  the  compulsory  modification  of  the 
tithe  system;  and  the  modification  of  the  actual  system 
of  taxation.  To  these  may  be  added  the  modification 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the  joint  stock  banks,  and  of 
all  the  other  banking  establishments,  and  eepccially  of 
all  those  of  sufficient  infiuence  to  call  at  any  time  on 
the  goyemment  or  legislature  for  protection,  i>y  a  sus- 
pension of  iheir  engagements  to  pay  in  intrinsic  money. 
When  these  things  shall  be  effected;  when  our  green 
fields  shall  be  broken  up,  and  be  made  to  produce  four- 
fold or  fiye-fold,  or  six-fold,  as  ploughed  and  cultiyated 
land;  when  our  best  soils  shall  be  m  fertile  tillage,  in- 
stead of  in  their  present  comparatiyely  barren  state  of 
grass:  then  shall  there  be  employment  for  the  raral  po- 
pulation, without  apprehension  of  its  increasing  numbers ; 
then  shaJl  our  thriying  manufactures,  growing  with  the 
increased  demands  of  the  raral  population,  double  also  the 
home-market  for  the  productions  of  land;  and  then  shall 
landlord's  rents,  made  to  depend  on  the  most  productiye 
cultiyation,  instead  of  on  the  artificially  high  price  of  a 
small  quantity  of  products,  be  established  on  a  firm 
basis,  with  the  certainty  of  progressiye  increase,  to  be 
paid,  too,  in  intrinsic  money.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  worldly 
things,  that  in  the  midst  cf  general  prosperity ,  landlords 
must  alvxtys  be  the  most  prosperous. 

So  concludes  a  pamphlet  which  we  warmly  re- 
commend. Tl]6  intelligent  anthor  is  neither  a 
manufacturer's  man  nor  a  wild  mail.  He  yiews 
the  matter  soberly,  and  turns  it  on  all  sides. 
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A  CRY  FOR  BREAD. 


A  CBT  hftth  gone  fbrih,  a  ery  wild  and  dread,-- 
The  ory  of  a  people  that  flunish  for  bread; 
Shall  its  Yoioe  be  regarded,  shall  joBtiee  preyail, 
Or  slighted  and  soomed,  shall  it  die  on  the  galel 

With  the  first  breath  of  morning  its  whispers  unite. 
With  the  yigonr  of  noon-tide  it  mingles  its  might. 
In  the  still  hoar  of  snn-set  its  vows  are  preferred. 
In  the  depths  of  the  darimess  its  corses  are  heard. 

It  comes  from  the  hamlet,  ftt>m  sons  of  the  soil. 
It  comes  from  the  city,  where  artisans  toil, 
It  comes  from  the  hearth  of  the  widowed  and  poor. 
It  comes  from  the  millions  who  will  not  implore. 

It  asks  not  for  pity;  for  charity!  No: 
It  seeks  not  those  merdes  that  mortals  bestow; 
It  calls  for  those  rights  by  Omnipotence  giren. 
It  demands  to  haye  bread,  the  provided  of  HeaYen. 

Hath  it  not  been  proclaimed,  hath  it  not  been  AiUUl'd  t 
"^  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  the  earth  shall  be  till'd. 
And  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  ever  endure. 
Thy  bread  shall  be  given,  and  thy  water  be  snie." 

Let  the/ti;2  dare  denv,  let  the  infidel  scoff. 
The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  ftilness  thereof; 
The  valleys  that  dance,  the  life-teemmg  rills. 
The  cattle  that  grace  on  its  thousands  of  hills. 

He  spake  them  to  being;  He  bade  every  field 
Of  herbs  and  of  fruits,  their  abundance  to  ^eld ; 
And  to  man  gave  the  right,  in  tiie  hour  of  his  birth. 
To  eat  and  to  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

No  boundaries  He  traced,  no  confines  He  plann'd. 
No  limits  He  set,  in  His  gracious  command; 
But,  wide  as  the  world,  His  unchanged  decree, 
«  O'er  the  fSMe  of  it  all,  shalt  thou  eat  and  be  free." 

One  only  condition  :—^  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow. 
Shall  the  earth  give  her  increase,  her  fatness  bestow." 
Tis  the  curse  of  thy  crime, "  Thou  shalt  toil  ere  thou 

eat; 
Though  bitter  thy  toil,  the  reward  shall  be  sweet." 

But  a  cry  has  gone  forth,  a  cry  loud  and  dread. 
The  cry  of  a  people  that  fkmirii  ibr  bread ; 
The  erei^ed  conspire  the  Lord  to  defy. 
Or  to  toil,  or  to  Mt,  to  the  myriads  deny. 


The  babe  at  the  bosom  imbibes  but  the  air; 
The  child  prays  in  hunger — ^who  answers  its  pray'r ! 
The  old  heg  for  food,— what  edioes !— «non ! 
Gan  the  son  and  the  parent,  unmoved,  Im^  on  f 

They  have  hearts ;  do  no  feelings  of  Nature  dwell  there ! 
They  have  minds;  say  what  tlrau^ts  to  tiioee  tempks 

repair! 
They  have  veins;  does  no  strength  in  their  currents  abide! 
They  have  arms;  were  they  made  but  to  droop  at  their 

side! 

Shall  the  earth  grow  to  seed,  and  they  pining  for  food ! 
Shall  the  sun  shine  in  vain — ^the  rain  bring  no  good ! 
Shall  the  seasons  roll  on,  nor  blessing  bestow  1 
Shall  the  promise  of  God  be  perverted  to  woe  I 

And  who  are  the  worms,  exulting  in  pride. 
Who,  basking  m  wealth,  feel  to  greatness  allied ; 
Who  will  not  consent  that  their  brethren  should  toil, 
And  eat  and  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil ! 

Are  they  servants  of  Him  who  descended  from  higli, 
Who  came  to  the  poor,  that  the  poor  should  not  die; 
Who  taught  man  to  pray  day  by  day  for  his  tiread}— 
Who  bless'd,  and  the  multitudes  hungry  were  fed ! 

His  name  do  they  bear  I — ^his  precepts  approve  f 
^  A  commandment  I  give — one  another  ye  lore," 
Yet  devour  widows'  houses,  and  hand  join  in  hand 
To  spread  devastation  and  death  through  the  land ! 
•  •...• 

Oh !  woefhl  the  hour,  and  woeful  the  day. 
When  the  millions  stand  forth  in  their  fearful  amyy— 
When  no  longer  they  ask  for  permission  to  toil, — 
When  by  force  they  assert  their  birth-claim  on  the  soO ! 

In  the  caverns  of  space  the  foul-fiends  convene, 
And  the  storm  and  the  tempest  there  mantle  unseen : 
More  solemn  the  calm,  more  direfhl  the  blast;— 
O,  who  shall  rejoice  when  the  hurricane  's  past  1 

But  a  voice  has  gone  forth,  a  voice  loud  and  dread, — 
The  voice  of  a  people  that  fiunish  for  bread : 
To  heaven  it  ascends ;  shall  it  rise  there  in  vain  1 
Will  not  GtMl,  in  the  conflict,  the  righteous  sustain  I 

T.  H. 


CONQUERORS. 


A  OLA.NCS  AT  HISTORY. 


Thet  flash'd  like  meteors  through  the  rack. 
Flinging  brightness  round  their  track — 
A  purple  glory,  such  as  streams 
From  tropic  sunshine's  parting  beams. 
Mantling  the  waste  at  daylight's  close 
With  richest  blush  of  Eastern  rose. 

Go,  studying  lump  of  breathing  clay. 
And  scan  millenniums  pass'd  away  ; 
And  o'er  the  waste  of  perish'd  years. 
What  worth  thy  ardent  gaze  appears ! 
What  but  the  great  mankiUer's  power. 
The  splendours  of  the  conquering  hour! 

Who  heeds  the  vnreck  of  human  joy 
When  conquering  satraps  shout,  **  destroy"! 
And  what 's  the  worth  of  million  groans. 
Of  flaming  tovms,  and  perish'd  thrones  ! 
But  added  ruby  light  to  fling 
Around  the  forehead  of  a  kmg. 

With  kindling  eye  and  throbbing  heart, 
Go  thread  the  mace  of  history's  chart ; 
Track  age  on  age  of  glory,  bright 
With  battle's  wild  and  bickering  Ught ; 


And  what  amid  the  blaze  appears  ? 
One  eonqueror  girt  with  million  tpean! 

Earth,  vrith  its  mountains  and  its  floods. 
Luxuriant  plains,  and  waving  woods, 
Its  sunlight,  and  its  thousand  springs. 
Its  myriad  haunts  of  living  things, 
Is  but  a  scene  where  vrildering  plays. 
Of  victory's  light,  the  lurid  blase. 

From  Nimrod,  seek  to  Zonghis  Khan, 
The  mystery  of  life  in  man  ; 
From  Irak's  prophet  search  ye  on 
To  myriad-starred  Napoleon|; 
And  own  'tis  folly  closed  in  death. 
The  sport  of  every  conqueror's  breath. 

Historian,  what  the  boon  so  vast, 
On  human  kind  thou  lavished  hast ! 
Is  it  that  o'er  a  nation's  name 
Thou  fllng'st  some  mighty  felon's  fhme  ! 
And  o'er  the  dust  of  empires  blent, 
Thou  rear'st  a  Crosar's  monument ! 


G.r. 
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FROM  CXPUBLISHED  MEMOIRS  OF  A  BEUEYER  IN  DREAMS, 


Cohardes  son  los  eeos 
Del  amor  mio, 
Que  nunca  el  qae  bien  quiao 
Fui  on  atrevicb: 

Si  Uega  k  serlo, 
Sera  son  otras  causas 
Que  70  no  tengo. 


COPLA.  ANON. 


^*  It  is  often  alleged  that  the  present  appear- 
ance of  life  is  prosaic.  This  is  a  vague  term  at  the 
best;  hut  here  it  may  he  understood  to  imply,  that 
in  the  actual  state  of  things  there  is  little  to  excite 
the  ImaginatiTe,  in  contrast  with  the  logical  facul- 
ties : — ^no  element  of  grace  or  variety ; — and  that 
it  rarely  presents  us  with  anything  very  char- 
acteristic, strange,  or  heautifnl.  I  could  never 
Imng  myself  to  admit  the  truth  of  such  assertions; 
believing  that  poetry,  the  opposite  to  prose,  is  an 
element  of  the  inmost  nature  of  man, — and  that  it 
cannot,  as  these  complaints  would  seem  to  imply, 
fall  away,  like  a  mere  mask,  from  the  shrivelled 
face  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  a  facti- 
tious and  outward  covering,  dependent  on  accident 
or  time,  it  should  rather  he  deemed  an  ingredient 
in  the  heart's-hlood  of  human  nature,  pervading 
it  with  infinite  and  inscrutahle  currents,  and 
colouring  its  complexion  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
exist.  There  is  no  douht  that  the  face  and  rela- 
tions of  society  have  undergone  great  changes 
within  the  last  century :  and  that  we  should  now 
seek  in  vain  for  many  of  the  forms  in  which  older 
poetiy  delighted.  If  we  would  pursue  the  mar- 
vellous or  the  affecting,  they  are  to  he  found  in 
other  ways  ihan  those  where  they  used  formerly 
to  appear.  The  striking  colours,  the  contrasts,  the 
vehement  display  of  individual  character  and  pas- 
sion, which  once  arose  on  every  hand,  are  now 
scarcely  visible.  Of  this  external  dress  the  pic- 
turesque of  life  has  indeed  been  deprived.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  inferred  from  hence  that  the  real  body 
no  longer  lives  or  speaks.  The  language  is  not 
extinct;  its  symbols,  although  changed,  are  still 
intelligible,  they  are  daily  read  by  aU :  but  we  are 
not  yet  accustomed  to  the  new  manner  of  speech, 
and  therefore  call  it  by  a  number  of  strange  names. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  translate  its  many  charac- 
ters: all  that  I  maintain  is  their  certain  existence. 
A  clear  eye  may  even  now  detect  them ;  and,  before 
long,  their  meaning  will  be  as  generally  known  as 
that  of  any  earlier  writing  traced  by  the  finger  of 
]H)etry  on  the  sand  whose  grains  are  human  lives. 
But  I  would  ask — are  all  the  old  letters  quite  worn 
out?  Before  this  is  afiirmed,  let  us  recall  what  we 
may  have  observed  in  others  or  have  ourselves  felt 
while  agitated  by  any  strong  passion,  when  pining 
with  desire  or  sick  with  expectation;  and  reflect 
whether  all  the  utterances  of  these  were  nothing  but 
l)are  prose.  We  may  inquire  what  is  the  key  to 
tliose  emotions  so  mysteriously  awakened  by  the 
presence  of  some  objects  or  the  hearing  of  certain 
Jiounda, — ^whence  proceed  the  different  influences 
of  the  seasons  of  day  and  night, — and  what  is  that 
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which  so  remarkably  quickens  the  senses  in  any 
object  greatly  loved  or  hated?  Some  may -have 
witnessed  the  sudden  rising  of  a  crowd,  even  of  the 
rudest,  to  a  height  of  emotion  far  above  their  or- 
dinary level,  when  touched  by  a  master's  hand : — 
what  fibre  of  their  natures  does  this  electrical  im- 
pulse set  in  motion?  And,  to  end  with  a  matter 
familiar  to  all,  what  are  the  wonders  and  pleasant 
devices  exhibited,  to  the  veriest  clod  in  being,  by 
the  spiritual  agency  of  sleep? 

To  me  the  last  named  cIiubs  of  appearances  alone 
would  give  a  sufiicient  reply.  I  ought,  however, 
to  confess,  that  I  have  always  attended  to  them 
with  singular  care  and  delight^  as  a  willing  believer 
in  the  auguries  of  dreams ;  and  not  without  reason. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  that  a  hasty 
ridicule  of  this  assertion  would  be  imbecoming  in 
a  philosopher.  But  here  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  controversies ;  and  shall  simply  declare  that, 
besides  the  mere  enjoyment  of  charming  phantas- 
magoria, which  have  accompanied  my  sleep  since 
infancy,  I  have  more  than  once  experienced  the 
presence  of  a  more  important  agency  in  dreams. 
Thoughts  and  inventions,  which  the  world  has  re- 
ceived with  some  favour,  have  continually  been 
imparted  to  me  in  this  way ;  glimpses  of  coming 
occurrences  (although  more  rarely)  have  been  dis- 
covered during  sleep;  and  dispositions  and  acts, 
influenced  by  the  recollection  of  a  vivid  and  affect- 
ing dream,  have  determined  more  than  one  cardi- 
nal event  of  my  life.  To  some  of  these  I  recur 
with  untired  interest,  recalling  the  strange  delight 
which  they  gave  at  the  time,  and  the  passiveness 
of  my  obedience  to  their  suggestions, — ^not  without 
wondering,  both  then  and  now,  at  the  consequences 
thus  produced.  One  of  such  instances  occurs  at 
this  part  of  my  history ;  and,  as  it  greatly  affected 
the  happiness  of  my  remaining  life,  it  must  be  re- 
lated in  some  detail.  The  grave  and  indiflerent 
may  as  well  skip  a  dozen  pages ;  but  I  hope  the 
while  to  convert  another  class  of  readers, — 

Leggiadri  amanti,  e  donne  innamorate, 
Vaghe  d'adir  piacevol  cose  e  nuove, — 

to  the  belief  that  all  is  not  yet  bare  prose,  even  in 
the  commonest  existence. 

I  therefore  proceed  to  relate  what  happened 
in  this  Autumn  of  1817 :  the  year  in  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  I  beicame  of  age,  and  succeeded  to 
an  independent  fortune,  which,  if  not  considerable, 
was  at  least  competent.  I  left  in  London  a  home 
full  of  cheerful  faces,  and  a  pleasant  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, to  travel  on  the  continent,  with  all  the 
buoyancy  and  thirst  for  change  and  adventure. 
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which  belong  to  youth,  health,  and  sanguine  spi- 
rits.    On  my  way  to  embark  at  Southampton,  I 
turned  aside  for  the  festival  which  was  held  in  that 
year  at  Salisbury ;  having  always  been  allured  by 
music,  wherever  it  was  to  be  heard.    The  scene 
was  calculated  to  raise  even  the  dullest  spirits. 
The  city,  although  not  absolutely  beautiful,  is  at 
all  times  redeemed  from  tameness  by  its  noble 
cathedral,  which,  in  site,  has  so  much  the  advan- 
tage of  York.     In  this  finest  of  all  fine  Autumns, 
the  streets  and  the  surrounding  meadows  were  alive 
with  throngs  of  holiday  people,  and  crowded  with 
the  beauty  of  three  counties.      I  have  always 
thought  that  the  English  gentry  show  more  dis- 
position to  be  gay  at  the  celebration  of  these  festi- 
vals than  at  any  other  season ; — ^perhaps  because  it 
is  a  pleasure  both  national,  aristocratic,  and  time- 
honoured  : — at  all  events,  unless  it  was  the  light  of 
my  own  spirit,  which  was  reflected  upon  them,  I 
never  saw  more  of  the  appearance  of  enjoyment 
than  in  the  assemblage  of  notables  and  beauties 
gathered  at  Salisbury  on  that  occasion.    The  mu- 
sic was  unusually  good ;  and  there  was  so  much 
on  all  sides  to  amuse  and  occupy  me,  that  I  did 
not  remember,  until  the  day  of  the  fancy-ball — ^the 
last  of  the  festival — ^that  I  was  without  a  compa- 
nion or  an  acquaintance  in  the  place.    On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  sense  of  loneliness  was  not 
agreeable,  as  it  was  not  enough  to  feast  my  e^'^es 
only  on  the  engaging  Bohemians,  Cowslips,  and 
Erminias,  that  flitted  about  on  the  arms  of  various 
exotic  characters,  looking  (as  my  dear  country- 
men always   do  on    such   occasions)  miserably 
ashamed  of  themselves.    The  coup  d*ceil  was  suf- 
ficiently effective ;  but  the  eye  grew  tired  of  the 
never-ending  change  of  motley,  and  longed  to  rest 
on  *^some  bright  particular  star."    Mine  I  soon 
discovered:  a  girl,  hardly  seventeen,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Titania,  as  I  supposed,  from  her  gauze 
wings  and  silver  wand ; — and  it  happened,  when  I 
first  noticed  her,  that  her  partner,  who  had  adorned 
his  head  and  jaws  with  some  species  of  remarkable 
hairy  contrivance,  struck  me  as  an  admirable  sub- 
stitute for  the  wearer  of  the  ass's  nowl.    The  dress 
suited  the  character  of  her  face,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly arch  and  winning,  with  an  expression  of 
brilliant  gaiety  quite  dazzling;   and  she  danced 
with  a  lightness  of  foot,  which  would  have  done 
her  credit  at  a  revel  in  Fairyland.    I  placed  myself 
where  I  could  observe  her  uninterruptedly,  and 
was  soon  enamoured  of  her  appearance  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  grew  fierce  at  seeing  her  dancing 
and  laughing  with  others,  while  I,  who  was  dying  to 
approach  her,  could  not  find  a  soul  to  help  me  with 
an  introduction.    Chance,  however,  befriended  me 
at  a  later  period  of  the  evening,  when  the  opening 
of  the  supper-room,  the  access  to  which  was  through 
a  passage  or  lobby,  both  narrow  and  crooked,  set 
in  motion  the  hungry  paraders.    In  threading  this 
mauvais  pas,  I  was  turned  quite  round  by  the  sud- 
den rearward  charge  of  a  very  fat  lady  in  a  tur- 
ban; and,  lo!  there  was  my  Fairy  Queen,  separated 
from  her  party  by  the  crowd,  and  cowering  in  a 
comer,  with  looks,  in  which  timidity  and  amuse^ 
ment  seemed  to  contend.    It  was  only  a  positive 
duty  to  approach  her,  for  she  ran  some  risk  of 


being  stifled:  to  address  her  cost  me  no  little 
effort.    I  was  confident  enough  in  those  days,  but 
there  was  already  awakened  within  me,  by  thb 
lovely  girl,  something  of  that  emotion  which  makes 
the  most  audacious  timid.    However,  I  summoned 
all  the  courage  I  could  command,  and  (being  in  a 
troubadour's  dress)  accosted  her  with  some  attempt 
at  the  manner  suitable  to  the  assumed  character 
of  both,  while  I  endeavoured  to  proffer  my  eer- 
vice,  which  really  was  needed,  until  her  friends 
should  find  her,  as  earnestly  and  respectfully  as  I 
could.    At  first  she  seemed  doubtful  whether  she 
would  at  all  allow  it  or  not;  but  either  fear,  or 
the  tone  of  the  address,  decided  in  my  favour;  and, 
by  degrees,  as  for  the  time  it  was  hopeless  to  think 
of  stirring,  her  shyness  wore  away.     No  sooner 
was  this  restraint  removed,  than  our  conversation 
became  very  sportive  and  animated ;  and,  as  1  per- 
sisted in  treating  her  as  the  Elfin  Queen,  she  en- 
chanted me  with  the  spirit  and  fancy  of  her  replies, 
although  my  self-love  was  not  spared  in  the  Hrelr 
sallies  with  which  she  encountered  my  rhapsodies. 
In  half-an-hour  I  was  completely  at  her  mercy,— 
utterly  piqued  and  captivated  to  such  a  degree  that 
there  was  hardly  any  folly  which  I  should  not  at 
the  moment  have  been  ready  to  commit,  if  it  wonld 
have  prevented  her  from  defeating  my  wish  to  pur- 
sue her  further.    The  momenta  were  escaping,  and 
I  attempted  in  vain  to  discover  who  she  was,  and 
where  she  dwelt.     Approaches  which  I  thought 
dexterous  and  sudden  were  evaded  with  the  utmost 
ease.    I  saw  that  from  a  circuitous  course  I  bad 
nothing  to  hope ;  and  at  length  was  compelled  in 
direct  Engli^  to  entreat  that  the  Fairy  Queen 
would  tell  me  what  was  her  name  by  day.    To 
this  plain  request  was  returned  a  laughin(^,  but 
peremptory  denial,  although  I  declared  my  own 
address  and  denomination,  and  used  every  means 
of  supporting  my  petition  thiit  occurred  at  the 
moment.    At  length,  with  a  sudden  ezpresrion  of 
the  gayest  naitvet^,  she  said :  '^  You  are  a  stranger, 
then,  in  Salisbury?"    **  A  mere  bird  of  passage," 
I  replied.    "  And  leave  it  for  Provence  or  Pala- 
tine?— "  **  To-morrow,"  was  my  answer,  although  I 
rather  designed  to  remain.    ^*  Oh! "  she  continaed 
hastily,   "  why  should  you  then  have  been  so 
troublesome  ?---if  you  had  resided  here,  some  one 
would  surely  have  been  able  to  introduce  you  to 
Miss  Vane."    "  And  if  not,"  I  said,  "  will  you  re- 
fuse to  speak  to  me  again?"    She  did  not  hnmedi- 
ately  reply,  but  seemed  as  if  she  had  discovered 
some  flaw  in  the  medallion  of  her  bracelet;  ana 
the  instant  she  raised  her  eyes  again,  exclaimed: 
"Oh,  there  is  my  party!*'  and  had  disappeftied 
between  two  Polish  nobles  and  the  devil,  before  1 
could  ask  another  question,  or  persuade  her  t ) 
reply  to  my  last.    At  the  same  time,  the  group 
which  had  covered  her  retreat  drew  nearer,  and  1 
was  seised  by  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  in  whom 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  my  school- 
friend  Tempest — (the  same  whose  adventure  with 
the  gipsy  I  have  already  related  elsewhere,)    Hf 
was  a  native  of  the  city,  but  had  only  run  down 
from  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  to  be  present  at 
the  ball,  which  explained  our  not  having  previously 
seen  each  other  during  the  festival. 
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'^  You  are  the  very  person  I  could  have  wished 
to  meet,"  I  said,  almost  before  he  had  time  to  ex- 
press his  surprise  at  finding  me  in  Salisbury.  **  Can 
you  tell  me  who  is  Miss  Vane — ^the  young  lady 
that  ran  past  you  this  instant — where  does  she 
Kve?" 

^  0  yes,"  he  answered,  laughing ;  '^  but  what 
can  you  possibly  have  to  ask  about  her?  I  saw 
her  just  now,  looking  quite  charming,  with  a  skewer 
or  caduceus,  or  something  wonderfully  like  either, 
in  her  hand.  She  lives  in  the  Cathedral  close."  I 
was  about  to  ask  for  more  information,  when  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  lady  at  a  distance ;  and, 
most  inappropriately  exclaiming,  ^^ Thank  God! 
there  is  the  Madonna  once  more ! "  was  out  of  my 
reach  in  a  moment.  I  could  not  find  the  Devil  or 
Titania  again:  the  hour  was  growing  late,  and  I 
supposed  they  must  both  have  left  the  rooms. 

It  seemed  that  Tempest  knew  the  lady.  His 
family,  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  lived  in 
the  city ;  but  through  his  means  I  doubted  not  to 
obtain  an  introduction  to  her.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  on  the  following  morning,  before  I  could 
discover  the  residence  of  his  friends ;  and  when  I 
arrived  there,  I  learned  that  he  had  departed  for 
London  by  the  early  coach,  so  that  my  hopes  in 
this  quarter  were  at  an  end.  After  some  delibera- 
tion, curiosity  and  eagerness  got  the  better  of 
reason,  and  I  determined  to  invade  the  dwelling  of 
my  enchantress  with  no  other  guide  than  my  own 
assurance.  Whether  she  might  have  father,  brother, 
or  duennas,  I  did  not  at  the  moment  trouble  myseif 
to  discuss.  I  was  resolved  to  speak  to  her  again, 
if  possible  ;^ — ^vanity  suggested  that  my  presence 
would  not  be  unwelcome,  in  spite  of  her  assumed 
coyness;  and  youthful  impertinence  added,  that  if 
young  girla  will  frequent  fancy  balls  and  ravish 
the  hearts  of  all  beholders,  they  cannot  expect  to 
be  left  alone.  By  considerations  such  as  these,  I 
comforted  myself  on  the  way  to  the  close ;  and  be- 
fore I  reached  the  house,  which  was  readily  pointed 
out  to  me,  I  had  decided  that  the  course  I  had 
taken  was  in  the  highest  degree  natural  and  be- 
coming, if  not  exemplary.  I  confidently  inquired 
for  Miss  Vane,  and  was  admitted. 

The  appearance  of  the  room  was  not  such  as  I 
could  have  expected  to  find  in  the  dwelling  of 
Titania.  It  had  not  a  trace  of  the  prettiness  and 
elegance,  which  in  some  thing  or  other  are  rarely 
wanting  in  a  place  frequented  by  a  refined  young 
female.  Everything  looked  cold,  and  pinched, 
and  dingy.  There  were  tall  chairs  with  straight 
backs  and  faded  cushions;  a  harpsichord  with  thin 
decrepit  legs,  looking  a  picture  of  shabby  old  age ; 
and  the  mantel-piece  was  adorned  with  large  shells, 
and  pitchers  filled  with  everlastings.  On  glancing 
at  the  walls,  I  was  disheartened  still  further  by  the 
sight  of  much  framed  worsted  work.  I  began  to 
fear  that  I  had  made  some  mistake.  In  the  midst 
of  my  qualms  a  creaking  foot  was  heard  in  the 
passage — ^this  could  never  be  my  fairjr's ! — the  door 
was  opened,  **  and  Telemachus  knew  that  he  beheld 
Minerva !  *' 

A  tall  gaunt  figure,  that  had  once  perhaps  been 
«ir,  and  might  formerly  have  been  young,  ad- 
^nced  into  the  middle  of  the  room;  and  after  a 


formal  courtesy,  stood  expecting  my  address  with 
a  look  of  severe  inquiry.  The  disappointment  was 
painful — ^the  position  nearly  desperate.  I  felt  its 
absurdity,  which  was  worst  of  all.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  it  was  Miss  Vane  on  whom  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  waiting,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

^*  I  am  Miss  Vane,"  she  replied  with  a  voice  like 
that  of  a  macaw;  ^ please  to  state  your  business." 

^^  There  is  surely  some  mistake,"  I  said — *^  some 
misunderstanding — ^your  sister,  or  niece,  perhaps; 
she  was  at  the  fancy  ball,  dressed  as  Titania." 

*'  Sir,"  answered  the  spinster,  with  much  bitter- 
ness, ^^  I  have  neither  niece  nor  sister,  and  /  was 
Titania,  although  I  do  not  see  what  concern  this 
may  be  of  yours." 

The  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  me  flashed 
upon  my  mind  at  this  moment.  It  was  a  piece  of 
deliberate  wickedness  on  the  part  of  my  fair  tor- 
mentor. I  made  an  awkward  attempt  to  cover  the 
necessary  retreat  from  this  false  position. 

"  Exactly,"  I  said ;  "  I  fear  I  have  expressed 
myself  imperfectly.  May  I  solicit  a  description  of 
your  costume,  to  appear  in  the  list  of  the  company 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  Monday 
next?" — ^thinking  myself  very  clever  that  I  had 
recollected  the  name  of  a  paper  which  I  had  seen 
at  the  inn ;  but  here,  also,  I  was  unfortunate. 

•*  This  is  some  deception,"  rejoined  the  stately 
lady.  ^^  I  have  already  been  visited  by  the  Editor, 
whom  I  know,  and  I  suspect  your  intentions." 
Saying  this  she  advanced  a  step  nearer,  looking  at 
me  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  made 
me  fear  a  seizure  of  my  person.  I  was  too  much 
alarmed  to  reply,  but  bowed,  and  passing  by  her, 
fairly  ran  out  of  the  house,  without  stopping  imtil 
I  reached  my  hotel. 

Here  I  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  absurdity  of 
my  conduct,  and  the  mirth  which  I  had  doubtless 
provided  for  the  mischievous  little  fairy ;  it  was  a 
punishment  of  my  coxcombry  not  the  less  un- 
palatable, because  I  felt  it  to  be  deserved.  I  had 
not  even  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  the  namo 
of  her  who  had  fooled  me  so  completely.  In  a 
small  neighbourhood  like  this,  the  matter  was  sure 
to  be  made  public,  as  the  festival  guests  had  now 
left  it  to  its  habitual  dulness;  yet  I  lingered  there 
for  two  days  longer,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching 
a  glimpse  of  my  sweet  enemy;  but  she  was  not  to 
be  seen ;  she  had  probably  been  merely  a  passing 
visitant,  although  she  must,  I  concluded,  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  city. 
For  before  I  departed,  I  learned,  from  cautious 
inquiries,  enough  to  see  how  well  the  instrument 
of  my  discomfiture  had  been  chosen;  the  lady  being 
celebrated  for  sourness  of  temper  and  unwilling 
maidenhood,  which  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  vexed  by  mischievous  pleasantries.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  to  digest  the  mortification  as  well 
as  I  could,  reserving  the  purpose  of  an  adequate 
revenge,  in  the  improbable  event  of  my  ever  meet- 
ing its  author  again ;  and  to  proceed  on  my  way  to 
France.  As  my  vexation  subsided,  the  recollection 
of  her  beauty  and  wit  regained  the  ascendant,  and 
in  a  few  days  I  liked  her  all  the  better  for  the  dex- 
terity with  which  she  had  chastised  my  presump- 
tion :  a  little  longer,  and  the  entire  adventure  was 
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effaced  from  my  mind  by  other  scenes  and  impres- 
sions. 

Here,  to  continue  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  a 
period  of  five  years  must  be  passed  over,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  resumed  elsewhere.  A  short 
interval  like  this^  when  chequered  with  sorrow  and 
mischance,  is  sufficient  to  work  a  startling  change 
even  in  the  most  sanguine  natures.  No  one  who 
saw  me  return  to  England  in  182-,  would,  I  think, 
have  recognised  in  the  silent  melancholy-looking 
man,  timid  and  grave  beyond  his  years,  the  same 
person  who  was  so  forward  and  light-hearted  at 
twenty-one.  Death  had  made  my  home  utterly 
desolate ;  sickness  had  barely  ceased  to  drain  the 
springs  of  my  life ;  friends  whom  I  had  served  and 
trusted  had  deeply  injured  me ;  and  the  pressure 
of  some  most  harrassing  cares  had  subdued  all 
elasticity  of  spirit.  I  was  saddened  by  a  review  of 
the  past,  nearly  aimless  as  to  the  future :  it  seemed 
as  if  my  part  was  already  played  out,  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  to  drop  the  curtain.  All 
that  I  had  most  loved  was  gone;  my  cherished  de- 
signs had  been  disappointed,  and  the  energy  to 
advance  in  some  other  path  was  for  the  time  want- 
ing. I  had,  therefore,  no  refuge  but  in  the  scanty 
pleasures  of  the  recluse,  which  have  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  found,  and  little  interfered 
with.  These  were  the  conclusions  of  a  sick  mind, 
impatient  of  the  hard  lesson  which  life  teaches, 
and  refusing  such  pleasures  as  it  may  still  bestow, 
because  it  has  taken  those  away  which  were  chiefly 
desired.  The  young,  who  are  early  tried  with 
sorrow,  rarely  escape  from  this  disease ;  but  it  is 
one  which,  if  not  too  hastily  encountered  by  some 
desperate  act  of  rashness,  is  gradually  relieved  by 
the  fresh  growth  of  existence  within.  It  is  only 
the  aged  mourner  to  whom  time  and  the  hour  bring 
no  alleviation. 

There  was  a  visiter  of  the  news-room  which  I 
used  to  frequent  at  Southampton,  who  appeared  to 
be  nearly  as  much  of  a  stranger  there  as  myself: 
a  tall,  eager-looking  man,  with  a  fine  head  thinly 
covered  with  white  hair,  careless  in  his  dress,  but 
with  the  unquestionable  air  and  bearing  of  a  gen- 
tleman. He  seemed  to  be,  like  the  subject  of 
B^ranger's  song,  curimx  ei  nouvelliste,  to  an  extreme 
degree ;  for  I  was  sure  to  find  him  devouring  all 
manner  of  newspapers,  in  his  seat  at  the  back 
window,  at  any  hour  between  ten  o'clock  and  noon. 
The  accident  of  my  preferring  the  same  comer, 
the  exchange  of  a  paper,  or  some  trifle  of  the  kind, 
introduced  us  to  each  other.  I  found  him  intelli- 
gent and  well-mannered ;  and  as  we  continued  to 
meet  in  the  same  place,  an  acquaintance  gradually 
grew  up  between  us.  His  remarks  betrayed  some 
reading  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world, 
with  a  vein  of  cynical  humour,  which  was  rather 
congenial  to  my  own  mood  at  the  time.  On  one 
occasion,  as  we  happened  to  leave  the  room  together, 
the  mention  of  a  particiilar  book  led  to  an  inspec- 
tion of  my  library,  which  was  a  good  one;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  fastened  on  its  choicer 
contents  increased  my  liking  for  him.  A  common 
interest  of  this  kind,  and  the  weariness  of  utter 
solitude,  disposed  me  to  find  pleasure  in  his  society; 
and  our  intercourse,  without  any  warmth  on  either 


side,  by  degrees  became  closer.  For  some  montlis 
we  met  almost  daily,  and  I  received  him  as  a  fre- 
quent visiter  at  my  lodging,  without  ever  carinj; 
to  know  more  of  his  history  than  that  he  w&s 
called  Everard,  was  a  widower,  and  reuded  in  a 
house  of  his  own  not  far  from  the  town.  At  fii^t 
I  could  not  divine  why  he  should  have  such  a  likii)<! 
for  my  company,  moody  and  taciturn  as  I  then 
was  prone  to  be;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  he 
came  as  much  for  the  sake  of  my  books  as  on  my 
account.  But  as  he  was  a  pleasant  and  gentle- 
manly companion,  I  did  not  take  any  ofience  at  a 
circumstance  which  relieved  me  from  the  eflfbrt  to 
be  entertaining  at  times  when  I  happened  to  lie 
more  depressed  in  spirits  than  usual. 

It  was  towards  the  beginning  of  winter  that  oar 
meeting  in  this  manner  ceased.     Mr.  Everard  no 
longer  appeared  at  the  news-room ;  nor  did  he  viat 
me,  as  usual,  to  return  the  last  book  which  I  had 
lent  hiih,  and  ask  for  some  other.    His  presence 
had  become  so  habitual  to  me  that  I  felt  annoyed 
as  day  after  day  passed  over,  and  no  one  carae  to 
interrupt  the  solitude  of  those  long  November 
evenings ;  yet  I  was  reluctant  to  inquire  after  him 
at  his  own  house,  so  entirely  had  the  ^Tetched 
disease  of  shyness  and  unsocial  distrust  taken  posses- 
sion of  me.    The  privation,  however,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  my  weariness  in  the  place;  and  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  energy,  inspired  by  petulance,  I  packed 
up  my  wearables  for  Brussels,  where  I  had  still 
some  acquaintances  left.    So  impatient  was  I  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  instant  departure,  that  I  de- 
termined to  proceed  at  once  alone,  leaving  my 
servant  to  follow,  after  he  had  disposed  of  my 
books  and  other  valuables  in  proper  custody.   On 
the  night  before  the  intended  journey,  having  taken 
a  place  in  the  London  Mail  of  the  next  morning,  I 
was  visited  by  the  first  dream  which  concerns  this 
part  of  my  story.    A  little  before  day-break  there 
came  over  me  a  feeling  of  delicious  repose  and 
cheerfulness  such  as  I  had  not  experienced  for 
some  years,  whether  waking  or  asleep.    I  seemed 
to  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  peailr 
clouds,  like  those  which  return  the  last  rays  of  the 
moon  when  the  sunrise  is  just  at  hand;  and  it  vas 
full  of  the  voices  of  those  whom  I  had  lost,  which 
were  whispering  to  me  on  every  side,  with  a  softn^ 
that  deprived  me  of  all  sorrow  as  I  listened  to  them. 
Gradually  the  sounds  became  confused,  and  melted 
into  a  murmur  like  the  faintest  tones  of  an  .^olian 
harp ;  at  the  same  time  the  clouds  were  drawn  aside, 
disclosing  a  sky  of  an  intensely  deep  blue ;  and  froiu 
the  midst  of  this  heaven  there  gazed  down  upon 
me,  with  looks  of  longing  tenderness,  a  face,  the 
sweetness  and  charm  of  which  sank  into  my  ven' 
soul.    I  cannot  describe  the  expression  of  gracious 
and  earnest  aflection  which  animated  every  fea- 
ture ;  but  the  eyes  especially,  were  soft  and  almost 
passionate  in  the  regard  which  they  fixed  on  mine. 
It  was   this  expression  alone,  combined  with  a 
kind  of  spiritual  grace,  that  belonged  to  the  world 
of  dreams, — the  countenance  I  had  seen  before,  hut 
had  utterly  forgotten  for  years : — ^it  recalled  the 
beauty  of  the  Fairy  queen.    On  being  wakened 
from  this  pleasant  vision,  I  felt  as  if  a  new  life  had 
been  diffused  through  my  frame.    The  iroppesoofl 
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of  delight  and  fondness  was  too  deep  to  subside  for 
many  days  ;  and  from  this  time  it  seemed  as  if 
the  cloud  which  had  lain  on  my  spirits  began  to 
pass  away. 

The  sound  which  had  recalled  me  to  common 
life  was  caused  by  my  servant's  entering  to  warn 
me  that  the  mail  would  start  in  less  than  an  hour. 
I  cannot  say  how  the  connexion  arose  in  my  mind 
between  the  fascination  of  this  dream  and  a  reluc- 
tance to  pursue  my  journey ;  perhaps  because  I 
had  fallen  into  that  kind  of  delicious  reverie  which 
exertion  is  apt  to  disturb.  However  this  may  have 
been,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  be  happy  to  remain  where 
I  was,  and  countermanded  the  arrangements  for 
my  departure.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a 
note  was  brought  to  me.  It  was  from  Mr.  Everard, 
to  the  following  efiect : — 

*^  I  am  a  prisoner  at  home.  The  gout  has  fas- 
tened on  both  my  feet,  and  I  have  no  hope  of  see- 
ing you  for  some  weeks,  unless  you  will  favour  me 
with  your  company  here.  It  will  be  a  great  cha- 
rity. I  return  Du  Plessis  Momay.  If  you  have 
the  M^m.  de  Tavannes,  pray  send  them  as  a  cor- 
rective.— Yours, — 

There  was  no  concealing  that  the  Marechal's 
Memoirs  had  fully  as  much  to  do  with  this  petition 
as  any  wish  of  Mr.  Everard's  to  see  me ;  neverthe- 
less, I  was  glad  to  have  heard  from  him  again, 
and  called  on  the  following  day. 

The  appearance  of  his  house  convinced  me  that 
its  owner  was  either  a  poor  or  a  close-handed  man. 
There  was  no  absolute  want  that  coidd  be  pointed 
out;  but  the  furniture  and  appointments  were 
scanty  and  plain, — ^there  was  nothing  superfluous 
or  elegant.  It  was  left  for  later  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Everard  to  discover  which  of  these  suppositions 
was  the  correct  one,  and  hereby  to  obtain  a  key  to 
some  other  singularities  in  his  habits  and  conduct 
which  had  puzzled  me  frequently.  He  was  in 
reality  a  man  of  sufficient  means  ;  but  a  course  of 
extravagance  in  early  life  had  at  one  time  ren- 
dered strict  retrenchment  necessary  to  repair  his 
damaged  fortune ;  and  he  continued  the  habit  thus 
acquired,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  duty. 

With  all  this  I  was  struck,  on  entering  his  sit- 
ting room,  by  the  discovery  of  an  ornament  that 
I  had  little  expected  to  find  there.  A  lady's  scarf 
and  parasol  lay  on  a  side-table.  He  appeared  to 
have  noticed  my  surprise,  for  in  replying  to  my 
condolences  and  inquiries,  he  said : 

''  I  fear  that  I  am  a  doomed  man  until  the  win- 
ter is  over.  My  attacks  are  always  terribly  obsti- 
nate. You  see  I  am  quite  a  cripple ;  and  have 
been  forced  to  send  for  a  nurse."  While  he  was 
speaking,  the  door  flew  open, and  a  musical  "Papa !" 
^"^as  followed  by  the  entrance  .of  a  lovely  girl,  who 
c&me  in  with  a  bounding  step,  quite  full  of  some 
question  she  had  to  ask  or  some  news  she  had  to 
tell.  On  seeing  a  stranger,  she  checked  herself, 
blushed,  and,  subsiding  into  the  elegant  composure 
of  a  well-bied  young  lady,  was  about  to  retire 
quietly,  when  Everard  asked  her  to  remain,  and 
presented  me  to  his  daughter  Clarence. 

I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  creature  ;  she  was 
*  perfect  example  of  the  rarest  charms  which  seem 
•specially  to  belong  to   Englishwomen,  with  a 


radiant  complexion,  luxuriant  brown  hair,  and 
dark  blue  eyes,  so  large  that  they  would  almost 
have  been  a  defect,  but  for  the  long  fringes  which 
shaded  them,  and  the  joyous  light  with  which 
they  seemed  absolutely  to  glitter  and  sparkle.  Her 
person  was  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  straight 
and  slim,  but  exquisitely  rounded,  a  perfect  union 
of  softness  and  grace,  with  a  neck  like  a  swan's, 
looking  absolutely  haughty;  and,  as  I  observed, 
(having  a  special  eye  to  such  endowments,)  very 
small  hands  and  feet.  I  was  bewildered,  as  I  gazed 
on  all  this  beauty,  and  heard  the  silver  tones  in 
which  the  few  words  she  spoke  were  uttered,  by 
their  association  with  something  I  had  seen  and 
heard  before.  In  another  instant  I  remembered 
the  appearance  in  my  dream.  Yet  this  was  by  no 
means  the  same  aspect.  The  Fairy  Queen  of  the 
Salisbury  ball — she,  again,  was  difierent ;  a  slen- 
der, childish,  shadowy  creature  in  comparison  with 
this.  Yet  I  could  not  help  being  reminded  of  her. 
It  was  probably  a  mere  fancy  occasioned  by  the 
dream.  This  kind  of  speculation  went  on  during 
the  exchange  of  common-places  that  ensued  on  her 
entrance,  in  which  she  took  little  part,  perusing 
me  occasionally  the  while  with  glances  as  quick 
and  brilliant  as  the  rays  thrown  from  a  diamond ; 
and  having  remained  no  longer  than  courtesy 
might  require,  took  the  scarf  and  parasol,  and  re- 
tired. After  she  had  closed  the  door,  Mr.  Everard, 
as  if  to  account  for  his  previous  silence  concerning 
so  intoresting  a  relation,  remarked,  with  true  pa- 
rental coolness,  ^^  She  will  find  herself  torribly  dull 
here.  In  general  she  lives  with  her  aunt,  as  I  do 
not  keep  house  for  ladies :  and  after  Bath,  this 
kind  of  seclusion  will  be  an  unwelcome  change  to 
high  spirits  like  hers.  But  I  hope  it  will  not  last 
very  long."  With  these  words  he  closed  the  sub- 
ject; but  I  could  not  follow  him  as  readily  as 
usual  in  any  other :  my  eyes  were  still  full  of  the 
beautiful  apparition,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice 
were  yet  echoing  in  my  ears.  But  she  did  not 
reappear:  and  after  staying  longer  than  I  ought 
to  have  done,  I  willingly  promised  to  repeat  my 
visit,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  her  again.  Everard's 
gout  became  worse ;  and  I  must  confess  that,  for 
the  first  time  since  our  acquaintance  began,  I  took 
considerable  pains  to  amuse  him.  He  had  now 
acquired  a  totally  new  value  in  my  eyes.  In  a 
short  time  my  frequent  visits  to  Sandown  became 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  his  to  my  rooms  had 
formerly  been.  I  saw  Clarence  constantly,  and 
this  was  nearly  all.  Her  father  was  not  disposed 
to  allow  any  third  sharer  in  the  conversation, 
which  he  entirely  directed  to  such  matters  of  poli- 
tics or  literature  as  woidd  not  be  likely  to  attract 
or  suit  a  young  lady.  I  was,  moreover,  become 
diffident ;  and  the  more  I  admired  her  supreme 
beauty,  the  less  I  felt  myself  qualified  to  claim  her 
attention.  What  she  did  occasionally  contribute 
to  the  conversation  was  full  of  a  spirit  quite  in 
unison  with  the  formidable  archness  of  her  eyes ; 
and  the  sensitive  lonely  man  became  afraid  of  the 
ridicule  which  she  seemed  capable  of  expressing  so 
powerfully.  Yet,  if  she  did  not  herself  say  much, 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  indiflferent  to  the  conver- 
sation ;  and  while  I  waa  addressing  Everard,  th« 
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consciousnefls  of  her  presence  gave  a  tone  to  my 
expressions  which  assuredly  did  not  make  them 
colder  than  usual.  I  was,  however,  in  an  uncom- 
fortable position,  eager  to  approach  one  whom  I 
could  not  regard  without  interest,  and  yet  unable  to 
do  so ;  even  constrained  to  repress  the  appearance  of 
any  wish,  and  seemingly  removed  farther  from  its 
accomplishment  every  day.  The  worst  consequence 
of  such  a  position  is,  that  it  tends  to  increase  daily 
any  sense  of  awkwardness  or  embarrassment  that 
may  have  existed  at  the  outset ;  while  it  irritates 
the  feelings  by  the  mere  power  of  contradiction, 
and  makes  them  prone  to  all  manner  of  extrava- 
gances. It  certainly  required  no  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  circumstances  to  account  for  the 
impression  which  the  constant  presence  of  such  a 
being  as  Clarence  Everard  soon  made  on  a  solitary 
like  me,  although  I  had  thought  myself  past  the 
reach  of  ladies'  eyes.  But  I  doubt  if,  In  another 
time  and  place,  it  would  have  been  so  suddenly 
and  deeply  struck  as  I  felt  it  to  be  before  I  had 
known  her  for  a  month.  Of  this  I  became  most 
unpleasantly  aware  on  every  occasion  when  Mr. 
Everard  named  to  his  daughter  (with  needless  fre- 
quency, as  I  thought)  a  certain  cousin  Will,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  prominent  figure  in  her  history ; 
and  the  burning  of  my  cheek,  and  a  restlessness 
that  I  could  hardly  control,  told  me  that  I  was 
already  so  far  gone  as  to  be  desperately  jealous  of 
a  lady  to  whom  I  had  scarcely  spoken  a  dozen 
words,  and  who  gave  no  sign  of  the  slightest  incli- 
nation to  add  to  their  number ! 

Towards  Christmas,  Everard  became  still  worse, 
and  the  severe  fits  of  pain  to  which  he  was  subject 
used  to  exhaust  him  considerably.  After  one  of 
these,  he  often  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  after  tea, 
to  which  my  presence  made  no  interruption  ;  and 
it  was  during  these  periods  that  I  began  for  the 
first  time  to  converse  with  Clarence,  in  whispers, 
not  to  disturb  the  sleeper,  as  she  sate  netting  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

What  a  fascinating  creature  she  was  when  she 
deigned  to  open  her  lips  on  these  occasions !  An 
unforced  liveliness  gave  spirit  to  every  word  she 
uttered,  and  almost  made  you  forget  that  you  were 
listening  to  thoughts  and  expressions  far  above  the 
common  level  of  a  girl's  discourse.  She  was  very 
well  informed,  but  everything  she  said  was  evi- 
dently unstudied  and  natural,  and  flowed  from  her 
with  a  most  delicious  naivete,  in  aU  manner  of  fan- 
ciful and  original  combinations ;  so  that  her  con- 
versation alone,  when  she  vouchsafed  to  afford  it, 
would  have  rendered  her  absolutely  charming  to 
any  one  capable  of  following  her  quick  wit,  inde- 
pendently of  her  rare  beauty.  Yet  with  all  this  there 
was  a  touch  of  decided  wilfulness  that  overawed 
me*  She  flew  from  any  subject  which  assumed  an 
air  of  seriousness  with  the  impatience  of  a  butter- 
fly ;  and  my  gravity  and  sensitiveness  seemed  to 
afford  her  an  amusement  little  flattering  to  my 
vanity.  I  had  not  long  conversed  with  her  before 
I  was  convinced  of  her  identity  with  the  Titania 
of  the  festival  ball.  The  diflerence  in  person  and 
mind  was  not  more  than  an  interval  of  nearly  five 
years  would  produce  in  perfecting  the  graces  of 
both.    The  wit,  self-possession,  and  archness  were 


too  peculiar  to  belong  to  two  individuals;  and  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  now  grown  a  little  fuller  and 
softer,  had  nevertheless  a  character  which  I  felt  to 
be  the  same  that  had  charmed  me  before.  I 
refrained  from  satisfying  myself  on  this  point 
by  any  direct  inquiry.  It  was  evident  that  sbe 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  we  had  ever  previooslr 
met;  which  was  not  wonderful,  as  I  was  entirely 
changed  since  then,  both  in  appearance  and  man- 
ner. Nor  did  I  at  all  regret  this,  seeing  that  no 
man,  particularly  if  shy  and  deprened,  would  seek 
to  be  associated  with  ludicrous  images  in  the  mmd 
of  a  woman  whom  he  begins  to  adore.  This  was 
now  my  condition  with  respect  to  sweet,  unaccotmt- 
able  Clarence  Everard. 

Great  was  my  disgust,  therefore,  to  find,  one 
evening  in  the  new  year,  the  very  cousin  Will  of 
my  fears  seated  at  her  tea-table,  with  the  beaiin? 
of  a  familiar  guest,  and  addressing  my  tormentor 
unconcernedly  by  her  Christian  name,  like  one  on 
the  easiest  possible  terms  both  vnth  her  and  with 
himself.    He  was  a  tall  youth,  not  ill-looking,  but 
to  my  fancy,  extremely  assuming  and  priggisJi, 
and  rather  dull  than  otherwise  ;  with  a  proneness 
to  the  tedious,  and  a  profusion  of  small  coxcomb- 
ries of  speech  and  manner,  which  I  should  have 
thought  Clarence  must  have  especially  contemned. 
To  my  chagrin,  however,  she  treated  him  in  a 
kind  of  indifl^erent  amicable  way  that  increased  my 
dislike  for  him :  without  any  sign  of  preference, 
indeed,  while  she  visited  his  platiiudes  now  and 
then  with  a  glance  or  a  word  so  keen  and  qnick 
that  I  wondered  how  he  bore  it  mthout  shrinking. 
At  the  same  time,  she  seemed  to  permit,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  a  tone  of  intimacy  that  I  could  nut 
avoid  envying.    He  was  not  in  the  least  dlstarbed 
by  her  sallies,  which  either  he  did  not  feel  or  had 
learned  the  danger  of  resenting.     With  all  this  I 
felt  myself  thrown  to  an  immeasurable  distance. 
The  brief  and  delightful  dialogues  which  used  to 
take  place  when  Everard  was  sleeping  were,  of 
course,  at  an  end ;  and  another  had  stepped  between 
me  and  the  object  of  my  thoughts  in  a  way  that 
seemed  to  render  all  nearer  approach  on  mj  part 
impossible.    Hitherto  I  had  only  felt  the  absence 
of  any  reason  for  hope  ;  now  I  saw  there  was  suffi- 
cient cause  to  despair  of  awakening  any  interet 
in  her  affections.    Still  I  continued  to  frequent  the 
house,  although  I  seldom  left  it  without  a  resolve 
to  abstain  in  future  from  an  intercourse  which 
only  became  more  mortifying  to  me  on  each  repeti- 
tion.   But  some  times,  when  Everard  would  ask 
me  to  return  on  a  particular  evening,  Clarence 
would  raise  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  look  at 
me  with  a  glance  of  inquiry — at  least  so  I  thought 
— ^and  this  was  enough  to  secure  my,  obedience. 

I  happened  to  be  present  on  one  occasion  when 
she  had  been  amusing  herself  by  an  attempt  to 
mystify,  in  some  way  or  other,  cousin  Will,  it 
had  been  quite  successful,  and  provoked  him  to 
say  with  some  asperity:  "I  wish,  Clarence,  that 
you  would  cease  to  make  a  jest  of  everj'  one  that 
falls  in  your  way:  the  habit  will  one  day  or  other 
place  you  in  some  vexatious  scrape :  remember  how 
barely  you  escaped  from  that  silly  festival  business. 
— Ithoughtthatitmighthave  served  forawanmJg. 
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^^  You  ehould  have  thought  just  the  reverse/' 
she  replied,  "  and  rather  admire  my  extreme  self- 
control  erer  since,  after  once  yielding  to  such  a 
temptation*  Mr.  Fanshawe  shall  judge,"  she  said  : 
and  proceeded  in  the  most  gleeful  and  amusing 
manner  to  give  me  an  account  of  my  well-known 
Salisbury  adrenture,  with  less  indulgence,  of  course, 
than  appears  in  my  own  version,  and  with  the 
most  humorous  exposure  of  my  boyish  forward- 
ness;— ^adding  a  sequel  which  was  new  to  me: — 
namely,  that  the  spinster,  (my  ogress,)  distracted 
between  fears  of  robbery  and  hopes  of  a  wooer,  had, 
for  weeks  afterwards,  prepared  for  the  intruder's 
reappearance,  by  alternately  mounting  some  choice 
piece  of  finery  by  day,  and  feeing  a  patrole  to  watch 
her  door  by  night,  until  she  became  the  town's 
talk.  To  this  cousin  Will,  however,  subjoined, 
first,  that  Clarence  had  actually  been  in  Miss 
Vane's  house  at  the  moment  of  my  call,  and  had 
nearly  been  caught  by  me  in  the  sitting-room :  and 
next,  that  she  had  indiscreetly  imparted  the  story 
to  some  female  acquaintances;  and  had  great  dif- 
ficulty afterwards  in  concealing  her  share  in  the 
transaction,  when  by  this  means  the  trick  became 
publicly  known,  to  the  exceeding  wrath  of  the  old 
maid — a  relation  of  Everard's,  and  one  whom  he 
especially  feared  to  offend,  as  she  was  rich,  un- 
married, and  had  no  nearer  heir  than  himself.  It 
may  be  imagined  how  I  relished  the  details  of  my 
discomfiture,  seasoned  with  the  most  pungent  drol- 
lery by  the  person  of  all  others  whom  I  chiefly 
wished  to  please :  yet  so  happily  were  they  told, 
that  I  could  not  avoid  being  really  amused;  and 
my  wounded  vanity  was  a  little  healed  by  her 
closing  remark,  which  I  was  foolish  enough  to  take 
de  bonnefoij  although  it  was  evidently  meant  solely 
as  a  punishinent  for  cousin  Will's  lecture :  **  Af- 
ter all,"  she  said,  **  I  have  since  regretted  that  he 
missed  me ;  for,  presuming  as  he  certainly  was,  he 
was  almost  young  and  handsome  enough  to  excuse 
it/'  Shortly  afterwards  my  rival  retired,  and  as 
it  was  still  early,  I  remained  at  Everard's  request ; 
bat  in  a  few  minutes  he  began  to  doze  as  usual, 
and  I  had  once  more  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Clarence  alone.  I  felt  an  irresistible  temptation 
(encouraged,  perhaps,  by  her  last  words)  to  reveal 
myself  to  her  as  the  subject  of  her  story,  and  did 
so  at  once  without  further  consideration.  The  dis- 
covery took  her  completely  by  surprise ;  she  start- 
ed, and  gazed  at  me  most  intently  for  some  mo- 
ments, as  if  trying  to  trace  in  my  features  any  re- 
collected traits ;  then,  blushing  all  over,  she  only 
exclaimed  :  "  How  you  are  changed,  then  I" — 
covered  her  feuce  with  both  hands,  and  in  spite  of 
every  effort,  laughed  until  the  tears  trickled  from 
between  her  rosy  fingers.  When  this  had  partly  sub- 
sided, she  looked  up  again,  and  in  a  most  charming 
way  began  to  oiFer  something  like  an  apology ;  but 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  affair,  and  perhaps  a  slight 
degree  of  hysterical  excitement,  again  overcame  her, 
and  she  was  interrupted  at  every  moment  by  little 
^'ushes  of  laughter,  sounding  so  fresh  and  joyous, 
that  it  was  delightful  to  hear  them,  although  at 
my  own  expense.  At  last,  in  spite  of  my  mortifi- 
cation, the  contagion  became  irresistible,  and  I 
echoed  her  so  heartily,  that  Mr.  Everard  awoke,  I 


felt  infinitely  obliged  to  her  for  explaining  this  un- 
usual mirth  to  her  father  without  betraying  my 
secret ;  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  was 
no  less  generous  in  concealing  it  from  cousin  Will : 
&om  this  time,  whenever  we  were  alone,  I  ven- 
tured to  call  her  *^  the  Fairy,"  which  she  did  not 
absolutely  prohibit.  Yet  I  felt  that  I  had  taken 
a  foolish  step,  and  had  placed  myself  more  utterly 
at  her  mercy  than  ever ;  it  had  perhaps  removed 
a  little  of  the  distance  between  us,  but  in  a  way 
quite  the  reverse  of  favourable  to  my  present  posi- 
tion. I  could  see,  as  I  thought,  the  utterance  of 
some  ridiculous  allusion  hovering  on  her  lips  at 
every  moment,  and  only  kept  back  by  maidenly 
delicacy  and  good  breeding :  and  was  mortified  by 
the  conviction  that  I  had  inflicted  this  disadvan- 
tage on  myself  irrevocably. 

Of  this  every  day  confirmed  the  impression: 
Miss  Everard  became,  if  possible,  more  unapproach- 
able, and  if  she  favoured  me  by  any  notice  at  all, 
it  was  when  she  exercised  her  wit  or  fancy  at  the 
expense  of  something  that  I  had  happened  to  utter, 
and  thus  added  to  my  diflidence  and  perplexity.  This 
again  increased  the  contrast  between  her  bright 
spirits  and  triumphant  beauty,  and  my  own  gloomy 
and  sorrowful  appearance ;  so  that  every  day,  while 
I  more  fondly  admired  her,  I  felt  more  thoroughly 
the  folly  of  my  pretensions.  Mr.  Everard  also  in- 
formed me  about  this  time  that  cousin  Will  was 
destined  to  receive  the  hand  of  his  lovely  child, 
and  hereby  completed  the  measure  of  my  mortifi- 
cation. The  only  way  to  avoid  needless  pain  was 
to  retire  at  once;  and  I  had  fully  resolved  to  do 
so,  when  a  second  dream,  to  be  described  hereafter, 
changed  my  purpose,  or  at  least  weakened  my  re- 
solution. It  was  an  appearance  of  Clarence,  so 
delightful,  so  totally  unlike  her  real  bearing  to- 
wards me,  and  left  an  impression  so  sweet  and  last- 
ing, that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  forego  her 
presence  which  constantly  recalled  the  charming 
illusion.  They  who  are  too  busy  to  give  place  to 
anything  that  is  not  material,  will  laugh  at  this 
confession :  but  they  may  be  assured  that  in  certain 
dispositions,  and  under  some  influences  of  solitude 
or  grief,  visitations  like  this  have  an  absolute 
power  which  is  seldom  dreamed  of  by  "  your  phil- 
osophy." 

The  efiect  of  Miss  Everard's  actual  position,  and 
of  this  brooding  fancy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
impart  to  my  intercourse  with  her  something  of 
the  far-off  devotion  with  which  a  mystic  regards 
the  chosen  saint  of  his  prayers.  I  had  ceased  to 
entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  interesting  her  affec- 
tions :  in  her  presence  I  rarely  ventured  to  address 
her,  and  cherished  in  solitude  the  vision  of  a  being 
so  unlike  her  real  self,  as  if  this  were  the  real 
object  of  my  love,  and  she  merely  an  image  that 
recalled  it.  That  such  a  prepossession  rendered 
me  still  more  absent  and  reserved  than  formerly, 
may  be  easily  conceived;  and  many  were  the 
occasions  which  it  furnished  for  fiie  graceful 
irony  with  which  Clarence  seemed  to  take  plea- 
sure in  disturbing  me.  Nevertheless,  I  had  become 
gradually  less  impatient  and  dejected ;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  agitation  of  fruitless  wishes  was  at  an  end, 
and  I  lived  in  a  kind  of  visionary  enjoyment,  which 
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the  sight  of  her  kept  aUve.  In  thb  singalar  con- 
dition I  hardly  noticed  the  lapse  of  time,  as  the 
whiter  wore  on,  and  spring  began  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. With  the  cold  weather,  Mr.  Everard's 
gont  slowly  retired,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
walk  once  more,  the  subject  of  his  daughter's  re- 
turn to  her  usual  reudence  began  to  be  named. 
The  incurnons  of  cousin  Will  had  continued  at  in- 
tervals throughout  this  period ;  we  never  liked  each 
other,  and  I  avoided  him  as  much  as  possible :  my 
chief  intercourse  was  now,  as  formerly,  with  Mr. 
Everard,  but  the  visits  to  Sandown  were  altogether 
fewer.  I  could  be  happy  in  dreaming  of  Clarence 
when  alone ;  but  in  her  presence  there  was  always 
a  sense  of  pain  and  estrangement,  which  all  the 
ease  of  her  address  (for  she  now  began  to  treat  me 
as  an  old  but  common  acquaintance)  could  not  al- 
leviate :  add  to  this  the  introduction  of  another 
party  into  the  small  household  circle,  whom  I  have 
not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  mention — an  old  lady 
who  came  with  the  new  year,  ostensibly  as  Miss 
Everard's  guest,  but  in  reality  to  act  as  her  chap- 
eron,— ^another  cause  which  now  kept  me  more  at 
a  distance  from  her  than  ever. 

It  was,  after  all,  late  in  the  month  of  April  be- 
fore her  father's  health  was  sufficiently  restored  to 
allow  of  Clarence's  departure,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  29th.  Cousin  Will  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  1st  of  the  month,  which  was  signalized 
by  his  being  made  a  most  distinguished  "April- 
fool;"  his  absence  was  probably  caused  by  resent- 
ment of  this  displeasure  from  his  ladye-love.  I  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Everard  to  dine  on  the  day  before 
she  was  to  leave  Sandown ;  and  most  reluctantly 
consented,  knowing  how  much  pain  I  must  endure 
in  this  manner  of  leave-taking.  Although  I  had 
lenounced  all  hope  of  ever  being  nearer  to  her  than 
I  then  was,  still  it  was  a  sad  prospect  to  lose 
what  had  been  the  chief  occupation  of  my  mind 
and  feelings  for  many  months,  and  know  that  it 
was  never  to  be  restored  again.  It  was,  therefore, 
quite  natural,  that  on  the  night  before  this  last  in- 
terview, I  should  dream  of  the  subject  which  en- 
tirely overcame  me ;  but  I  could  not  but  regard  it 
as  something  strange  that  my  dream  should  be  an 
exact  repetition,  in  every  paticular,  of  the  last  to 
which  I  have  adverted  ;  especially  as  its  tenor  was 
quite  at  variance  with  all  that  I  had  ever  seen 
of  Miss  Everard's  feelings  and  demeanour  towards 
me.  Again  the  influence  of  the  dream  remained 
almost  as  strong  after  waking  as  before  ;  and  al- 
though fully  persuaded  that  it  was  a  mere  pleasant 
illusion,  I  could  hardly,  even  at  this  moment,  refrain 
from  forgetting  the  actual  departure  of  Clarence  in 
the  contemplation  of  her  image  so  graciously  pre- 
sented to  me  during  sleep. 

Those  who  have  given  the  reins  to  fancy  in  this 
manner,  are  rarely  exact  in  their  worldly  proceed- 
ings. It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  and 
congratulation  to  me  that  I  completed  my  toilette 
without  making  some  flagrant  omission  or  mistake 
in  costume :  as  it  was,  I  entirely  deluded  myself 
as  to  the  proper  time,  and  presented  myself  at  San- 
down, more  than  an  hour  earlier  than  I  ought  to 
have  done.  Mr.  Everard  had.  tired  himself  with 
too  long  a  walk,  and  was  do2dng  in  the  study ; 


Clarence  was  still  in  the  drawing-room,  as  lively 
and  tormenting  as  usual,  but  retired  in  a  few 
minutes  to  dress.  The  aged  lady,  thank  Heaven, 
had  gone  home  the  day  before,  so  that  I  was  left 
quite  alone  to  my  reverie,  and  in  a  few  momeDts 
was  as  completely  absorbed  in  the  dream  which 
haunted  me,  as  though  I  had  in  reality  been  once 
more  asleep.  So  vivid  and  soothing  was  its  re- 
membrance, that  I  quite  forgot  where  I  was,  and 
sate  gazing  on  vacancy  in  a  kind  of  pleasant  trance ; 
even  the  entrance  of  Clarence,  when  she  returned, 
did  not  break  the  illusion,  but  merely  strengthened 
it,  by  being  at  once  interwoven  with  the  tissne  of 
the  dream.  I  must  certainly  have  made  a  vei}- 
singular  appearance ;  for  I  neither  rose  nor  spoke 
when  she  came  in,  but  remained  eyeing  her  with 
the  utmost  intentness,  shading  my  forehead  with 
both  hands,  and  breathing  quick,  like  one  in  a  feTer. 
No  wonder  that  she  was  surprised  at  so  unusual 
an  exhibition !  After  observing  it  for  a  while,  she 
at  length  dissolved  the  spell  by  asking : 

"  What  has  happened  ?  Are  you  ill,  or  bewitch- 
ed, Mr.  Fanshawe?  Pray,  do  not  frighten  me  h? 
looking  as  if  a  ghost  was  in  the  room  1" 

I  started  at  her  voice  ;  but  for  an  instant  was 
still  too  much  confused  to  reply  senmbly.  The 
first  sensation  I  had  felt  was  of  anger  at  being  in- 
terrupted in  so  delicious  a  reverie  ;  and  forgetting 
what  she  had  said,  I  replied,  with  some  pettishness, 
I  believe, — 

"  Who  is  there  ! — oh !  Miss  Everard !— pardon 
me,  I  was  dreaming,  I  am  afraid, — ^yes,  dreaming, 
— and  so  delightfully,  that  I  am  almost  son^'  that 
yon  wakened  me !" 

"You  are  always  delightfully  courteous,  and 
quite  happy  in  your  selection  of  time  and  place  for 
such  enjoyments, — and  to-day  more  so  than  ever." 
Saying  this,  she  rose  with  an  offended  air,  and 
added  :  **  Pray,  try  to  recover  your  dream :  I  am 
going  away." 

*'  Nay,"  I  said,  vrith  a  most  unusual  degree  of 
courage,  "  I  cannot  recall  it  if  you  go,  nor  erer 
dream  pleasantly  again  if  you  are  angered,  Fairy" 

She  looked  infinitely  amazed  at  this  address,  hut 
said,  '^  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  all  this  ;— 
surely  it  is  some  proverbe  or  May  game ;  if  so,  let 
me  have  the  key,  that  I  may  take  a  part  in  it  witli 
discretion  before  the  others  come  down." 

"  It  is  no  such  thing,"  I  said  ;  "  but  a  dream,  as 
I  said,  infinitely  more  delightful  to  me  than  any 
reality."  As  I  gazed  upon  her,  she  appeared  for 
a  moment  curious  or  irresolute,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
must  at  all  hazards  tell  her  the  purport  of  my 
dream. 

"I  cannot  guess  riddles,"  she  answered;  "and 
I  have  at  this  moment  no  patience  to  spare ;  hnt  1 
think  you  can  only  persuade  me  to  forget  how  veiy 
rude  you  are,  by  telling  me  something  really  worth 
such  a  price." 

"  Do  not  bid  me,"  was  my  reply,  "unless  you 
will  hear  it  patiently  outn-this,  I  tiunk,  would  at 
least  gain  me  a  pardon, — yet,  perhaps,  you  would 
not  believe  me,  for  it  was  of  yourself  that  I 
dreamed." 

"  Of  me!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  doubtful  look. 
"  Now,  I  must  insist  on  hearing  it.    You  are  not 
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pennitted  to  take  sach  excui*8ion5  in  my  veiy  pre- 
senoe,  and  then  choose  whether  you  will  tell  me  or 
not." 

**  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Fairy?"  I  asked,  look- 
ing at  her  earnestly ;  ^'  for  I  am  often  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  your  pleasure  is  to  be  understood." 

*^  Quite  in  earnest,"  she  said,  quickly. 

'*  Then,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  sit  at  your  feet, 
I  wiU  tell  you  how  I  dreamed." 

She  nodded,  laughing,  and  I  used  the  permission; 
while,  resting  her  arm  on  the  comer  of  the  sofa, 
and  shading  her  eyes  with  one  hand,  she  listened 
as  I  related  it  with  an  intrepidity  that  I  can  only 
explain  by  the  conviction  that  I  was  still  less  than 
half  awakened  from  my  reverie,  and  was  in  a 
kind  of  excitement  which  put  my  usual  diffidence 
to  flight: 

'^  I  dreamed  that  I  was  standing  at  your  side: 
where,  I  know  not;  but  it  was  in  a  beautiful  and 
flowery  place,  the  air  of  which  seemed  to  make  every- 
thing that  breathed  in  it  tranquil  and  lovhig.  We 
spoke  together,  not  as  in  real  life,  but  with  serious- 
ness and  entire  trust  on  both  sides;  and  it  was  as 
if  all  fear  of  your  charming  wilfulness  had  left  me, 
or  that  you  had  ceased  to  take  pleasure  in  it.  Tlien 
you  began  to  teU  me  of  something  that  grieved  you ; 
and  at  first  I  fancied  that  you  were  jesting,  as  of 
old :  but  when  I  looked  into  your  eyes,  they  were 
changed.  You  were  no  longer  the  same  Fairy  at 
all:  there  were  the  same  features,  as  beautifid  as 
ever;  but  the  expression  was  calm,  almost  mourn- 
ful, and  your  eyes  were  like  the  centre  of  a  heaven 
where  all  is  deep  and  still.  There  now  came  over 
me  an  unutterable  longing  to  shelter  you  from 
some  wrong  or  misfortune  which  I  seemed  to  fear 
was  approaching  you;  and  just  as  I  turned  to 
speak  to  you,  an  eagle  with  golden  beak  and  claws 
darted  throuigh  the  branches  overhead,  and  flew 
upon  you.  Before  I  could  raise  my  hand,  you 
cried,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  struck  your  brow  with 
his  beak,  and  made  it  bleed.  Again  the  bird  at- 
tacked you;  but  I  drove  him  away.  Then  you 
became  very  pale  and  faint,  so  that  you  rested  your 
head  for  support  on  my  shoulder;  and  I  did  not 
tell  you  how  willingly  I  would  have  shed  all  the 
blood  in  my  heart  to  restore  the  drops  that  you  had 
lost:  for  in  my  dream  (I  said  how  much  sweeter  it 
was  than  the  reality !)  I  felt  that  you  knew  how 
entirely  I  loved  you ;  but  I  only  took  your  hand, 
and  pressed  it  very  softly;  and  I  saw  that  you  un- 
derstood my  heart :  for  you  looked  up  towards  me 
>vith  an  eye  that  said  all  this  and  more;  and  I 

felt  your  own  fingers" ^**  For  God's  sake,"  I 

said,  as  at  the  moment  my  story  was  abruptly 
broken  ofl;  "  do  not  mock  me,  Fairy !  I  only  said 
it  was  a  dream." 

I  had  unconsciously  touched  her  hand  at  this  pas- 
sage; and  I  cannot  describe  the  thrill  which  ran 
through  my  frame,  the  wonder  and  breathless  sus- 
pend that  moved  me,  as  she  gave  me  one  look  like 
that  angel's  glance  in  my  dream,  and  her  fingers 
slightly  returned  the  pressure  of  mine. 

"  Am  I  dreaming  now?"  I  cried.  "  0  say  that 
It  is  not  so!" 

She  whispered  " No;"  and  as  I  looked  up  in  her 
'ftce,  in  on  ecstasy  of  surprise  and  deJight,  she 
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blushed  crimson  red,  and  hid  it  on  my  shoulder.  I 
rose,  and  gently  drew  her  to  my  bosom.  It  was  as 
if  I  had  been  struck  by  lightning !  The  suddenness 
of  an  event,  so  wholly  unexpected,  completely 
paralyzed  me.  I  continued  gazing  upon  the  sweet 
burden,  with  my  heart  too  full  for  speech.  I  could 
not  even  shed  a  tear,  hardly  draw  breath,  nor  did 
I  venture  to  disturb  a  scene  that  seemed  like  some 
unsubstantial  rapture,  which  a  touch  would  again 
resolve  into  air. 

After  some  moments,  she  softly  freed  herself  from 
my  embrace,  and,  looking  up  with  all  her  wonted 
radiance  of  eye,  although  it  now  swam  in  tears, 
she  said  to  me,  *'  You  have  been  too  hard  with 
me.  I  will  hear  no  more  of  your  dream;"  and 
again  raised  her  hands  to  her  brow,  on  which 
I  impressed  my  first  kiss,  as  I  replied,  ^'  There  is 
no  more,  sweetest  Clarence !     You  have  made  me 

too  happy  in  waking ^I  forget  the  rest." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  foolish,  and  you 
too  headstrong,"  she  said,  after  a  longer  silence ; 
"  but  this  is  now  past ;  and  what  shall  I "— ^ — The 
remainder  of  her  speech  was  cut  short  by  an  appari- 
tion, which  we  had  both  been  too  blissfully  engaged 
in  looking  at  each  other  to  observe  before.    It  was 
no  other  than  cousin  Will  himself!  who  could  not, 
indeed,  have  been  expected  to  look  less  spiteful  and 
blank  than  he  did,  seeing  his  mistress  in  the  arms 
of  another.    Clarence,  thus  caught,  seemed  for  the 
first  time  afraid  of  him,  and  ran  out  of  the  room 
with  a  little  scream,  nearly  oversetting  her  father, 
who  was  at  the  same  moment  tottering  in  at  the 
door.    But  he  did. not,  after  all,  escape  without 
mischief;  for  cousin  Will,  who  was  addressing  me 
in  a  very  angry  manner,  happened  to  stamp  vio- 
lently at  the  instant  when  Everard  had  reiEu^ed 
him,  and  damaged  his  tender  foot  so  efiectually 
that  his  sufiering,  and  the  necessary  call  for  re- 
lief, caused  a  diversion,  by  which  I  profited  to  re- 
cover a  little  sangfividy  and  prepare  myself  for  the 
result  of  this  most  unhoped  for  happiness.    The 
first  thing  was,  of  course,  to  give  my  rival  a  clear 
intimation  that  I  was  prepared  to  do  battle  to  the 
uttermost  for  Clarence;  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
see  that  his  distinct  perception  of  this  fiict,  while 
it  surprised  him,  in  one  whom  he  had  always  re- 
garded as  a  shy,  inconsiderable  person,  acted  as  a 
wonderful  emollient  of  his  anger.    This  took  place 
while  Everard  was  undergoing  the  process  of  fo- 
menting and  wrapping  up  the  wounded  member. 
It  then  fell  to  his  turn  to  demand  explanations  of 
what  had  happened ;  and  I  found  his  displeasure 
by  no  means  so  easily  checked  as  cousin  Will's 
had  been.    To  acquaint  him  with  the  real  history 
of  the  declaration,  and  its  success,  which  seemed 
quite  as  surprising  to  me  as  it  could  be  to  him, 
would,  of  course,  have  been  useless ;  he  would  have 
thought  I  was  jesting  with  him.   I  therefore  merely 
said  that  the  prospect  of  his  daughter's  departure 
had  wrung  from  me  an  involuntary  avowal  of  feel- 
ings that  I  had  long  borne  in  secret,  and  that,  to 
my  infinite  wonder  and  delight,  I  found  them  reci- 
procated; having,  until  that  moment,  never  enter- 
tained the  shadow  of  such  a  presumption.    This  it 
was  naturally  by  no  means  easy  to  make  Everard 
believe ;  and  he  turaed,  without  replying,  to  cousin 
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Will,  whose  opimon  on  the  matter  he  requested  to 
hear.  I  was  really  sorry  for  the  conflict  which  I 
could  see  was  passing  in  my  rival's  mind,  between 
the  desire  pf  reyenge,  and  the  {apprehension  of  its 
consequences*  Fear^  howeyer,  preyailed;  and  he 
declared,  with  as  much  indifference  as  he  could  as- 
sume, that,  after  such  a  proof  as  he  had  witnessed 
of  his  cousin's  partiality  for  another,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  continue  a  suit,  which  she  had,  as 
he  complained,  neyer  giyen  him  any  reason  to  con- 
sider acceptable  to  her.  This  was  even  less  satis- 
factory to  Mr.  Eyerard  than  my  discourse  had  beex^ 
and  he  sent  to  desire  the  presence  of  his  daughter. 
She  refused,  however,  to  appear  except  to  Everard 
alone.  What  passed  between  them  I  learned  after- 
wards from  her  own  confession  to  me;  and  it  may 
be  conceived  with  what pridei^nd  delight  Iheard,that 
this  coy,  brilliant  creature,  had  long  pitied  and  loved 
in  secret  the  melancholy  being,  whose  story  had  sunk 
deep  into  her  heart,  when  I  little  thought  she  was 
listening  to  it.  She  admitted  that,  but  for  the  ac- 
cidental discovery  of  this  morning,  she  might 
scarcely  have  ki^own  how  strongly  the  feeling  had 
rooted  itself  there;  b^it  also  affirmed  that  ;n  no 
case  she  had  ever  liked,  or  would  have  bestowed 
herself  upon  her  cousi^. 

Such  was  the  perplexed  web  which  I  had  to 
attempt  to  disentangle;  ^  change  so  sudden  and 
remarkable  in  the  relations  of  all  the  parties,  which 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  occurrence  of  my 
dream  alone.  I  hay^  dwelt  so  long  on  the  main 
incident,  that  it  ?rill  be  as  well  to  reserve  for  a 
following  chapter  the  detail  of  the  obstades  taxi 
anxieties  whi^U  were  to  be  encountered  before  f 


could  folly  obtain  the  precious  gift  which  Clarence 
Everard  had  bestowed  upon  me.  It  is  safficient  to 
say,  that  I  at  length  triumphed  over  her  fathei^s 
reluctance  and  economic  scruples;  and  that  all  the 
happiness  I  have  since  enjoyed  has  been  the  dower 
of  her  bright  spirit  and  affectionate  heart.  It  would 
possibly  amuse  some  of  my  readers  to  hear  that,  in 
the  final  accomplishment  of  our  mutual  wishes,  the 
interference  of  the  same  Miss  Vane,  who  appears 
in  the  early  part'of  this  episode,  was  most  whimsi- 
cally effective.  She  never  was  informed  of  my 
identity  with  the  intruder  of  former  years,  and  has 
taken  a  great  liking  to  my  eldest  son,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, will  one  day  be  her  heir;  but  Clarence  still 
threatens  to  betray  my  secret,  whenever  I  venture 
to  disobey  any  of  her  behests;  ^though,  as  it  has 
now  been  kept  for  twelve  years,  I  tfink  little  of 
the  menace. 

With  such  daily  reasons  to  rejoice  in  my  Angular 
good  fortune,  the  cardinal  point  of  which  has  been 
shown  truly,  and  without  a  word  of  embellishment, 
it  will  seem  not  unnatural  that  I  should  think 
reverentially,  of  dreams,  and  believe,  with  the  old 
poet,  that  "they  are  sent  from  Heaven."  I  may 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  furnish  additional  rea^ns 
for  this  faith,  of  a  nature  more  striking,  if  less 
agreeable,  than  the  preceding  narrative  displays. 
In  the  meantime  I  wm  only  express  a  hearty  wkh 
that  the  gracious  and  gay,  whom  I  especially  ad- 
dressed at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  may  dream, 
whenever  it  may  be  most  welcome  and  surprising 
to  ^em,  as  sweetly  and  truly  as  I  have  done,  of 
the  being  tfuit  lies  nearest  to  ^eir  hearts! 

V. 
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It  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  not  alone  in 
the  secondary  respect  of  diffusing  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  letters,  but  in  creating  and  postering  a 
taste  for  the  enjoyments  of  varied  literature  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  who,  save  for  his  fiwcinating 
pages,  would,  as  soon  as  the  young  appetite  for 
fiction  was  blunted,  for  ever  have  closed  their 
books, — among  those  who  would  have  been  repelled 
by  mere  learning,  however  profound  or  accurate, 
and  who  have  been  won  by  tiie  grace  and  amenity 
with  which  the  most  recondite  subjects  have  been 
brought  forward  in  his  works,  and  rendered  ^  as 
amusing  as  a  fairy  tale."  It  may  be  quite  possible 
that  the  learning  of  Mr.  IPIsnieli  &  sometimes 
what  the  erudite  critic  and  antiquary  may  pro- 
nounce superficial ;  that  his  st^teme^ts  are  occa- 
sionally inaccurate,  and  that,  in  short,  he  does  not 
consider  nor  treat  tiiose  *^  amenities  of  literature," 
amid  which  he  has  delighted  to  linger,  as  exact 
science ;  yet  it  is  at  least  equally  true,  tiiat  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  topics  which  he  has  discussed, 
that  numerous  and  important  division  of  society, 
the  Reading  PabUcy  as  distinguished  from  the 
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leaxpcjd  and  the  studjous,  if  ould,  sfiye  for  him,  hafe 
known  nothing,  and  cared  nothing.  His  writings, 
it  Lb  to  be  remembered,  preceded  the  Q;uartexlies  and 
Retrospectives,  and  the  whole  herd  of  periodical 
publicittions,  which  have  since  tended  to  familiar- 
ize the  Englisli  public  ynih  the  qlder  and  greater 
writers  of  England.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  the  pio- 
neer in  a  labyrinthine  path,  which  has  ance  heen 
tracked  by  di9coverers  more  remarkable  foraccnrate 
and  minute  observation,  fmd  probably  for  greater 
bpldness  and  sagacity ;  but  who,  save  for  his  es- 
an^ple,  might  never  have  set  fortl^  on  sach  ventures, 
and  certainly  had  never  been  followed  by  those 
troops  of  the  curious  whom  he  bad  previooslj  at- 
tracted in  that  direction. 

The  endless  and  varied  onuuum-gatherom  infor- 
mation which  he  has  furnished  j  to  the  student  of 
national  manners  and  of  the  vernacular  liteiatnre, 
the  delight  which  he  has  niinistered,  and  which  his 
writings  will  long  continue  to  minister  to  the  lite- 
rary lounger,  i^,  therefore,  a  smaller  merit  than  that 
loye  of  graceful  i^nd  humanizing  studies  which  his 
researches  have  excited  in  those  who  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  higher  motives  for  study.  Many  con- 
temporary authors  have  produced  higher  works, 
but  no  one  has  done  more  to  difPiise  the  taste  for 
elegant  letters,  or  to  minister  to  that  taste  when 
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created ;  so  that,  if  not  first  in  Creative  literature, 
he  is  among  the  very  first  in  that  important  modem 
department  which  may  he  descrihed  as  Adminis- 
trative literature. 

The  present  work  comes  hefbre  the  world  with 
tender  and  somewhat  melancholy  interest.  At  the 
close  of  a  long  life,  devoted  exclusively  to  literary 
pursuits,  Mr.  D'Israeli,  surrendering  a  hope  long 
and  fondly  cherished,  lays  before  tiie  world  the 
unconnected  fragments  of  a  vast  design ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  complete  History  of  our  Vernacular  Li- 
terature which  he  had  projected-~of  a  finished  and 
stupendous  edifice— he  presents  many  separate  hut 
highly-elaborated  fragments  of  the  intended  temple ; 
here  a  disjointed  pillar,  there  an  enriched  entabla- 
ture, or  a  classical  frieze,  together  with  a  mass  of 
the  humbler  material  which  .was  to  give  the  whole 
parts  coherence,  strength,  and  form.  To  pursue 
our  figure,  there  is  also,  of  necessity,  a  certain 
quantity  of  superincumbent  or  surrounding  rub- 
bish. But  the  author  may  best  tell  his  own  touch- 
ing story  :— 

A  history  of  our  vernacular  literature  has  occupied 
my  studies  for  many  years.  It  was  my  design  not  to 
furnish  an  arid  narrative  of  books  or  of  authors^  but  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  the  human  mind  through  the  wide 
track  of  Time,  to  trace,  from  their  beginnings,  the  rise, 
the  progress,  and  the  decline  of  public  opinions,  and  to 
illustrate,  as  the  objects  presented  themselves,  the  great 
incidents  in  our  national  annals 

In  the  midst  of  my  studies  I  was  arrested  by  the  loss 
of  sight ;  the  papers  in  this  collection  are  a  portion  of 
my  projected  history^ 

There  is  one  more  remark  in  which  I  must  indulge : 
the  author  of  the  present  work  is  denied  the  satisfaction 
of  reading  a  single  line  of  i^  yet  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  shall  not  trespass  on  the  indulgence  he  claims  for  any 
slight  inadvertences.  It  has  been  confided  to  one  whose 
eyes  unceasmgly  pursue  the  volume  for  him  who  can  no 
more  read,  and  whose  eager  hand  traces  the  thought  ere 
it  vanish  in  the  tUnking;  bat  it  is  only  a  father  who 
can  conceive  the  affectionate  patience  of  filial  devotion. 

In  this  manner  has  this  probably  final  work  of 
one  who  has  contributed  to  the  most  refined  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  during  two  generations  of  men,  been 
ushered  into  the  world.  There  are  in  that  world 
some  few  unhappy,  critical  persons,  so  exquisitely 
learned,  so  wise,  far  above  what  Mr.  D'Israeli  or 
any  one  else  has  written  or  may  write,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  either  to  instruct  or  amuse  them ;  but 
there  is  a  much  more  numerous  circle  who  will 
gratefully  prize  the  varied  and  erudite  knowledge, 
the  genial  criticism,  ^md  suggestive  speculation, 
which  their  old  fiivourite  has  conveyed,  in  a  form 
which,  if  not  feultlessly  perfect,  is  always  winning 
and  agreeable ;  which  is  fiill,  in  short,  of  the  grace 
and  amenity  which  gives  zest  to  liberal  studies. 

The  work  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Druids, 
and  the  Druidical  Institution  in  Britain,  at  that 
period  when  fabulous  history  gives  place  to  waver^ 
ing  tradition,  and  is  succeeded  by  records  gradu- 
ally becoming  more  and  more  worthy  of  credit. 
After  adverting  to  the  antiquarian  romances,  or 
"  old  Almanacks,"  which  pretend  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles, 
he  comes  to  the  people  as  they  are  first  beheld  in 
authentic  history. 

Whoever  might  be  the  first-comers  to  this  solitary 


island,  when  we  obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants^ 
we  are  struck  by  their  close  resemblance  to  those  tribes 
of  savage  life  whom  our  navigators  have  discovered,  and 
who  are  now  found  in  almost  a  primitive  state  among 
that  innumerable  cluster  of  what  has  recently  been  de- 
signated the  Polynesian  Isles.  The  Aborigines  of  Bri- 
tain took  the  same  modes  of  existence  and  fell  into  similar 
customs.  We  discover  their  rude  population  dirided 
into  jealous  tribes,  in  perpetual  battle  with  one  another; 
they  lived  in  what  Hobbes  has  called  the  $ka^s  belli, 
with  no  notion  of  the  meum  and  the  (ictftn;  in  the  same 
community  of  their  women  as  was  found  in  Otalieite ; 
and  with  the  same  ignorance  of  property,  when  its  re- 
presentative in  some  form  was  not  yet  invented.  Our 
aborigines  resembled  these  races  even  in  their  personal 
appearance;  a  Polynesian  chief  has  been  drawn  and 
coloured  after  the  life,  and  the  figure  exhibits  the  per- 
fect picture  of  an  ancient  Briton,  almost  naked,  the  body 
painted  red ;  the  British  savage  chose  blue,  and  made 
deep  incisions  in  the  flesh  to  insert  his  indelible  woad. 
The  fierce  eye,  and  the  bearded  lip,  with  the  long  hair 
scattered  to  tiie  waist,  exhibit  the  Briton  as  he  was  seen 
by  Caesar,  and,  a  century  afterwards,  as  the  British 
monarch  Caractaous  appeared  before  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius at  Rome :  his  sole  ornaments  consisted  of  an  iron 
collar,  and  an  iron  girdle ;  but  as  his  naked  nugesty  had 
his  skin  painted  with  figures  of  animals,  however  rudely, 
this  was  probably  a  distinctive  dress  of  British  royalty. 
These  Britons  lived  in  thick  woods,  herding  among  cir- 
cular huts  of  reed,  as  we  find  other  tribes  in  this  early 
state  of  society ;  and  submissive  to  the  absolute  domi- 
nion of  a  priesthood  of  magicians,  as  we  find  even  among 
the  Esquimaux ;  a^d  performing  sanguinary  rites  similar 
to  those  of  the  ancient  Mexicans;  we  are  struck  with 
the  conriction  that  men  in  a  parallel  con4ition  remain 
but  uniform  beings. 

Yet  the  instructors,  the  intellectual  guides;,  of 
these  savage  tribes,  these  primitive  Socialists,  were 
the  far-famed  Druids;  whose  history  has  )ong 
afibrded  such  a  savoury  bone  for  picking,  or  one  on 
which  to  break  the  teeth  of  learned  antiquaries.  As 
in  speaking  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  our 
author,  after  hriefly  stating  the  conjectures  and 
conflicting  theories  of  the  learned,  takes  up  the 
original  priests  and  lawgivers  of  Britain  where 
the  first  authentic  traces  of  their  singular  order 
may  be  found.  The  passage  will  be  curious  to 
many,  and  it  affords  a  fair,  and  not  an  unfavour* 
able  specimen  of  the  general  level  style  of  the 
book: — 

Whence  and  when  the  British  Druids  tnmsplanted 
themselves  to  this  lone  world  amid  the  ocean,  bringing 
with  them  all  the  wisdom  of  far-antiquity,  to  an  uncivil- 
iied  race,  is  one  of  those  events  in  tiie  lustory  of  man 
which  no  historian  can  write.  It  is  evident  that  they 
long  preserved  what  they  had  brought ;  since  the  Dmids 
of  Gaul  were  fm  to  resort  to  the  Druids  of  Britain  to 
renovate  their  instruction. 

The  Druids  have  left  no  record  of  themselves  ;  they 
seem  to  have  disdained  an  immortality  separate  from 
the  existence  of  their  order ;  but  the  shadow  of  their 
glory  is  reflected  for  ever  in  the  verse  of  Lucan,  and 
the  prose  of  Caesar.  The  poet  imagined  that  if  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  gods  was  known  to  man,  it  had  been  alone 
revealed  to  these  Priests  of  Britain.  The  narrative  of 
the  historian  is  comprehensive,  but,  with  all  the  philoso- 
phical oast  of  his  mmd  and  the  intensity  of  his  curiosity, 
CsBsar  was  not  a  Druid ;  and  only  a  Druid  could  have 
written— had  he  dared  I — on  DauinHiucBr--«  sacred, 
unspeakable  word  at  which  the  people  trembled  in  their 
veneration. 

The  British  Druids  constituted  a  sacred  and  a  secret 
society,  religious,  political,  and  literary.  In  the  rude 
mechanism  of  society  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  the  first 
elements  of  government,  however  gross,  or  even  puerile, 
were  the  levers  to  lift  and  to  sustain  the  unhewn  masses 
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of  the  barbaric  mind.  Invested  with  all  privileges  and 
immonities,  amid  that  transient  omnipotence  which  man 
in  his  first  feeble  condition  can  confer,  the  wild  children 
of  society  crouched  together  before  those  illusions  which 
superstition  so  easily  forges ;  but  the  supernatural  do- 
minion lay  in  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  people ;  the 
marauder  had  not  the  daring  to  touch  the  open  treasure 
as  it  lay  in  the  consecrated  grove ;  and  a  single  word 
ftomaDruid  for  ever  withered  a  human  being  "cut 
down  like  grass."  The  loyalty  of  the  land  was  a  reli- 
gion of  wonder  and  fear,  and  to  dispute  with  a  Druid 
was  a  state-crime. 

They  were  a  secret  society,  for  whatever  was  taught 
was  forbidden  to  be  written ;  and  not  only  their  doc- 
trines and  their  sciences  were  veiled  in  this  sacred  ob- 
scurity, but  the  laws  which  governed  the  community 
were  also  oral.  For  the  people,  the  kws  probably  were 
impartially  administered ;  for  the  Druids  were  not  the 
people,  and  without  their  sympathies,  these  judges  at 
least  sided  with  no  party.  But  if  these  sages,  amid  the 
inflicting  interests  of  the  multitude,  seemed  placed 
above  the  vicissitudes  of  humanity,  their  own  more  soli- 
tary passions  were  the  stronger,  violently  compressed 
within  a  higher  sphere ;  ambition,  envy,  and  revenge, 
those  curses  of  nobler  minds,  often  broke  their  dreams. 
The  election  of  an  Arch-Druid  was  sometimes  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  battle.  Some  have  been  chronicled  by  a 
surname  which  indicates  a  criminal.  No  king  could  act 
without  a  Druid  by  his  side,  for  peace  or  war  were  on 
his  lips ;  and  whenever  the  order  made  common  cause, 
woe  to  the  kingdom !  It  was  a  terrible  hierarchy.  The 
golden  faiife  which  pruned  the  mistletoe  beneath  the 
mystic  oak,  immolated  the  human  victim. 

The  Druids  were  the  common  fathers  of  the  British 
youth,  for  they  were  the  sole  educators ;  but  the  genius 
of  the  order  admitted  of  no  inept  member.  For  the 
Acolyte  unendowed  with  the  faculty  of  study  all  initia- 
tion ceased ;  nature  herself  had  revised  this  youth  the 
glory  of  Druidism ;  but  he  was  taught  the  love  of  his 
country.  The  Druidical  lyre  kindled  patriotism  through 
the  land,  and  the  hmd  was  saved — ^for  the  Druids ! 

The  Druidical  custom  of  unwritten  instruction  was 
ingeniously  suggested  by  Cicero  as  designed  to  prevent 
their  secret  doctrines  from  being  divulged  to  those  un- 
worthy or  ill-fitted  to  receive  &em,  and  to  strengthen 
the  memory  of  their  votaries  by  its  continued  exercise ; 
but  we  may  suspect,  that  this  barbarous  custom  of  this 
most  ancient  sodality  began  at  a  period  when  they  them- 
selves neither  read  nor  wrote,  destitute  of  an  alphabet 
of  their  own ;  for  when  the  Druids  had  learned  from  the 
Greeks  their  characters,  they  adopted  them  in  all  their 
public  and  private  afikirs.  We  learn  that  the  Druidical 
sciences  were  contained  in  twenty  thousand  verses,  which 
were  to  prompt  their  perpetual  memory.  Such  tradi- 
tional science  could  not  be  very  progressive ;  what  was 
to  be  got  by  rote  no  disciple  would  care  to  consider  ob- 
solete, and  a  century  might  elapse  without  fhmishing  an 
additional  couplet.  The  Druids,  like  some  other  insti- 
tutions of  antiquity,  by  not  perpetuating  their  doctrines, 
or  their  secrets,  in  tins  primeval  state  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  by  writing,  have  effectually  concealed  their 
own  puerile  simplicity.  But  the  monuments  of  a  people 
remain  to  perpetuate  their  character.  We  may  judge 
of  the  genius  or  state  of  the  Druidical  arts  and  sciences 
by  such  objects.  We  are  told  that  the  Druids  were  so 
wholly  devoted  to  nature  that  they  prohibited  the  use 
of  any  tool  in  the  construction  of  their  rude  works ;  all 
are  unhewn  masses,  or  heaps  of  stones ;  such  are  their 
cairns  and  cromleches  and  comeddes,  and  that  wild 
architecture  whose  stones  hang  on  one  another,  still 
frowning  on  the  plains  of  Salisbury.  A  circle  of  stones 
marked  the  consecrated  limits  of  the  Druidical  Tri- 
bunal ;  and  in  the  midst  a  hillock  heaped  up  for  the  oc- 
casion was  the  judgment-seat.  Here,  in  the  open  air,  in 
**  the  eye  of  light  and  the  face  of  the  sun,"  to  use  the 
Bardic  style,  tiie  decrees  were  pronounced,  and  the 
Druids  harangued  the  people.  Such  a  scene  was  exhi- 
bited by  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs,  from  whom  some  ima- 
gine these  Druids  descended ;  but  whether  or  not  the 
Celtic  be  of  tliis  origin  we  must  not  decide  by  any  ana- 


logous manners  or  customs,  because  these  aw  Mwly 
similar  wherever  we  trace  a  primitive  race—so  uniform 
is  nature,  till  art,  infinitely  various,  conceals  nature  her- 
self. 

The  disciples  of  the  Druids,  who  were  m  a  con- 
dition not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  New  Zeaknden 
juflt  invaded  by  the  English,  gradually  disappeared 
before  the  Saxons,  the  descendants  and  followers  of 
Woden  ;  and  BrUhm^  or  the  land  of  the  «tatwdor 
painUd  men,  became  "  Saxony  beyond  the  sea," 
and  finally,  by  one  of  those  capricious  accidenU 
which  rule  names,  Engle-land.  In  giving  a  sketch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  Mr.  D'lsraeli  pays  due 
respect  to  Shaeon  Tdrxer.  He  gives  this  brief 
summary  of  the  character  of  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture : — 

Prescribed  formulae,  and  such  a  mechanism  of  tene, 
must  have  tethered  the  imagination  in  a  perpetual  ditle; 
it  was  art  which  violated  the  free  course  of  nature,  b 
this  condition  we  often  find  even  the  poetry  of  the  San- 
diiiavians.  The  famous  death-song  of  Regncr  Lodbrog 
seems  little  more  than  an  iteration  of  the  same  ide»§. 
An  Anglo-Saxon  poem  has  the  appearance  of  a  collec- 
tion of  short  hints  rather  than  poetical  conceptions,  cnrt 
and  ejaculative ;  a  paucity  of  objects  yields  but  a  pau- 
city  of  emotions,  too  vague  for  detail,  too  abrupt  for 
deep  passion,  too  poor  in  fancy  to  scatter  the  imagery  of 
poesy.  The  Anglo-Saxon  betrays  its  confined  and  mo- 
notonous genius ;  we  are  in  the  first  age  of  art,  when 
pictures  are  but  monochromes  of  a  single  colour,  ifence, 
in  the  whole  map  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  it  is  difficnU 
to  discriminate  one  writer  from  another. 

Their  prose  has  taken  a  more  natural  character  than 
their  verse.  The  writings  of  Alfred  are  a  model  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  style  in  its  purest  state— they  have  new 
been  collected,  but  it  is  said  they  would  fom  three  8to 
volumes ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  translations. 

Some  learned  and  critical  pains  are  bestowed 
upon  the  imagined  prototype  of  Milton,  the  apo- 
cryphal dsdmon  the  Saxon,  whom  his  admirers 
haU  as  "the  Father  of  English  song."  Bemark- 
able  as  is  the  resemblance  between  the  monkish 
poem,  pretended  to  have  been  the  production  of  an 
mspired  peasant,  and  several  parts  of  Para^ 
Lost,  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  though  as  prone  on  other  occa- 
sions to  hunt  out  coincidences  as  his  neighbours, 
does  not  believe  that  Milton  could  know  anything 
of  this  smgular  Saxon  poem,  nor  even  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  veiled.  Yet  the  similarity  m 
incidents,  characters,  and  the  very  expressions,  is  so 
remarkable,  tliat  if  Milton  had  reaUy  no  know- 
ledge of  Ccdmon,  critics  ought  to  be  doubly  cau- 
tious in  their  allegations  of  plagiarism. 

Mr.  D'lsraeli  has  illustrated  the  heroic  penod- 
the  "  Hero-life"  of  the  Saxons— in  giving  an  analy- 
tical account  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  metnai 
romance  of  Beowulf.  Its  history  is  among  the 
literary  curiosities  of  this  work. 

Mr.  D'IsraeU  then  reaches  a  period  of  our  lite- 
rary history  which  is  much  better  known ;  the 
Anglo-Norman  age,  of  which  he  takes  a  rapid  and 
animated  survey.  Conservative  as  are  his  views 
of  political  society,  his  prepossessions  are  not  exdn- 
sively  Norman.  The  designs  of  the  Conqueror, 
like  those  of  every  other  successful  mihtary  leader, 
were  not  formed  all  at  once,  but  were  develoj^ 
by  time  and  chance.  After  the  batUe  of  Hast- 
ings, and  the  apparent  settlement  of  the  kingdom, 
William  withdrew  for  nine  months  to  bis  Ducbv, 
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kaving  liis  warlike  foUowera  in  England,  to  main- 
tain themselves  against  the  Saxons.  He  then  re- 
turned ;  and  thus  rapidly  is  traced  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  plansy  and  of  Saxon  degradation. 

One  night  in  December  the  king  suddenly  appeared 
in  England,  and  soon  unlimited  confisoations  and  royal 
grants  apportioned  the  land  of  the  Saxons  among  the 
lords  of  Normandy,  and  even  their  lance-bearers.  It 
seemed  as  if  every  new-comer  brought  his  castles  with 
him,  so  rapidly  did  castles  cover  the  soil.  These  were 
strongholds  for  the  tyrant  foreigner,  or  open  retreats  for 
his  predatory  bands ;  stem  overlookers  were  they  of  the 
land! 

The  Norman  lords  had  courts  of  their  own ;  sworn 
vassals  to  their  suzerain,  but  kinglings  to  the  people. 
Sometimes  they  beheld  a  Saxon  loi^,  whose  heart  could 
not  tear  itself  from  the  lands  of  his  race,  a  serf  on  his 
own  soil ;  but  they  witnessed  without  remorse  the  rights 
of  the  sword.  Norman  prelates  were  silently  substituted 
for  Saxon  ecclesiastics,  and  whole  companies  of  claimants 
anired  to  steal  into  benefices  or  rush  into  abbeys.  It 
was  BttfBcient  to  be  a  foreigner  and  land  in  England,  to 
become  a  bishop  or  an  ab&t.  Church  and  State  were 
now  indisBolubly  joined,  for  in  the  general  plunder  each 
took  their  orderly  rank. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Poles,  seems  to  have  taken  '*  the  Conqueror"  as  his 
model,  especially  in  theattempted  annihilationof  the 
national  language.  But  there  are  things  which  are 
beyond  the  power  of  the  most  determined  tyrant. 
Though  many  of  the  Saxons,  eager  to  pay  court  to 
their  Norman  lords,  assumed  the  Norman  costume, 
and  tried  to  forget  their  own  language,  which,  by 
a  caprice  worthy  of  a  tyrant,  William  proscribed, 
because,  after  making  the  attempt,  he  was  unable 
to  acquire  it ;  yet  it  is  finely  said — 

Not  at  his  bidding  could  the  military  chief  for  ever 
silence  the  mother-tongue.  Enough  for  ''this  stem 
man''  to  guard  the  land  in  peace,  while  every  single 
hyde  of  land  in  England  was  known  to  him  and  **  put  at 
ita  worth  in  nis  book,'*  as  records  the  Saxon  chronicler. 
The  language  of  a  people  is  not  to  be  conquered  as  the 
people  themaelves.  ''The  birth-tongue''  may  be  im- 
prisoned or  bcuiished,but  it  cannot  die — ^the  people  think 
in  it;  the  images  of  their  thoughts,  their  traditional 
phrases,  the  carol  over  the  mead-cup,  and  their  customs 
far  diffused,  flnirvived  even  the  iron  tongue  of  the  curfew. 

The  Saxons  themselves,  who  had  chased  the  native 
Britons  from  their  land,  still  found  that  they  could  not 
nippress  the  language  of  the  f^igitive  people.  The  con- 
querors gave  their  Anglo-Saxon  denominations  to  the 
towns  and  villages  they  built ;  but  the  hills,  the  forests, 
and  the  rivers  retain  their  old  Celtic  names.  Nature 
and  nationality  will  outlast  the  transient  policy  of  a  new 
dynasty. 

Yet  so  completely  was  the  national  language  at 
one  period  forgotten  by  the  upper  classes,  that — 

Not  one  of  our  monarchs  and  statesmen  could  under- 
stand the  most  ordinary  words  in.  the  national  tongue. 
When  Henry  the  Second  was  in  Pembrokeshire,  and 
was  addressed  in  English—"  Goode  olde  Kynge,"  the 
King  of  England  inquired  in  French  of  his  esquire  what 
was  meant!  Of  the  title  of  "  Kynge,"  we  are  told  that 
his  majesty  was  wholly  ignorant  I  A  ludicrous  anecdote 
of  the  chancellor  of  Richard  the  First  is  a  strange  evi- 
dence that  the  English  language  was  wholly  a  foreign 
one  for  the  English  court.  This  chancellor  in  his  flight 
fix>m  Canterbury,  disguised  as  a  female  hawker,  carrying 
under  his  arm  a  bundle  of  cloth,  and  an  ell-measure  in 
his  hand,  sate  by  the  sea-side  waiting  for  a  vessel.  The 
fishermen's  wives  inquired  the  price  of  the  cloth,  he 
<^d  only  answer  by  a  burst  of  laughter ;  for  this  man, 
^m  in  England,  and  chancellor  of  England,  did  not 
know  a  sinfie  word  of  English ! 


For  centuries  the  wi^tci*s,  geiierally  poets  pa* 
tronized  by  the  court,  composed  in.  the  only  Ian* 
guage  known  at  the  court ;  yet  the  national  spirit 
was  not,  wholly  extinguished  even  among  the 
Anglo-Norman  poets ;  who,  as  b  complained  by  a 
French  writer,  for  their  heroes,  preferred  "  a  fabu- 
lous Arthur  to  a  true  Charlemagne,  and  English 
knights  to  French  paladins." 

M.  Guizot  was  enabled  by  the  French  government 
to  indulge  his  literary  patriotism,  by  sending  a  skilAil 
collector  to  England  to  search  in  our  libraries  for  Nor- 
man writings;  and  we  are  told,  that  none  but  Anglo- 
Norman  writers  have  been  found,  that  is.  Englishmen 
writing  on  English  afi'atrs,  and  so  English  that  they  have 
not  always  avoided  an  unguarded  expression  of  their 
dislike  of  foreigners,  and  even  of  Normans ! 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  even  those  Norman 
writers  who  came  young  into  England  soon  took  the 
colour  of  the  soil,  and  what  rather  surprises  us,  consi- 
dering the  fashion  of  the  court  of  that  period,  studied 
the  original  national  language,  translated  our  Saxon 
writings,  and  often  mingled  in  their  French  verse  phrases 
and  terms  which  to  this  day  we  recognise  as  English. 

But  if  the  Anglo-Norman  poets,  though  writing 
only  in  the  language  understood  by  their  patrons, 
royal  or  noble,  were  still  under  the  natural  influ- 
ence of  national  feelings,  there  was  another  literary 
class,  who,  with  warm  patriotic  sympathies  and 
remembrances,  retained  also  their  lore  and  know- 
ledge of  the  **  birth-tongue." 

The  monks,  who  lived  rusticated  in  their  scattered 
monasteries,  sojourners  in  the  midst  of  their  conquered 
land,  often  felt  their  Saxon  blood  tingle  in  their  veins. 
Not  only  did  the  filial  love  of  their  country  deepen  their 
sympathies,  but  a  more  personal  indignation  rankled  in 
their  secret  bosoms,  at  the  foreign  intruders,  French  or 
Italian, — the  tyrannical  bishop  and  the  voluptuous  abbot. 
There  were  indeed  monks,  and  some  have  been  our 
chroniclers,  base-bom,  humiliated,  and  living  in  fear, 
who  in  their  leiger-books,  when  they  allnded  to  their 
new  masters,  called  them  "  the  conquerors,"  noticed  the 
year  when  some  "conqueror"  came  in,  and  recorded 
what "  the  conquerors  "  had  enacted.  All  these  "  con- 
querors "  designated  the  foreigners,  who  were  the  heads 
of  their  houses.  But  there  were  other  truer  Saxons. 
Inspired  equally  by  their  public  and  their  private  feeling, 
these  were  the  first  who,  throwing  aside  both  Latin  and 
French,  addressed  the  people  in  the  only  language  in- 
telligible to  them.  The  patriotic  monks  decided  that 
the  people  should  be  reminded  that  they  were  Saxons, 
and  they  continued  their  history  in  their  own  language. 

This  precious  relic  has  come  down  to  ns — the  Saxon 
Chronicle;  but  which  in  fS^t  is  a  collection  of  chronicles 
made  by  different  persons.  These  Saxon  annalists  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  transactions  they  recorded;  and 
this  singular  detail  of  incidents,  as  they  occurred,  witiliout 
comment,  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind,  like 
that  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  contained  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and,  like  that,  as  its  learned  editor  has  ably 
observed,  "  a  regular  and  chronological  panorama  of  a 
people  described  in  rapid  succession  by  different  writers, 
through  many  ages,  in  their  own  vernacular  languaob." 
The  mutations  in  the  language  of  this  ancient  chronicle 
are  as  remarkable  as  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  in  its 
progress  from  rudeness  to  refinement;  nor  less  observable 
are  the  entries  in  this  great  political  register  from  the 
year  one,  of  Christ,  till  1 154,  when  it  abruptly  terminates. 
The  meagreness  of  the  earlier  recorders  contrasts  with 
the  more  impressive  detail  of  later  enlarged  and  thought- 
ftd  minds.  When  we  come  to  William  of  Normandy, 
we  have  a  character  of  that  monarch  by  one  who  knew 
him  personally,  having  lived  at  his  court.  It  is  not  only 
a  masterly  delineation,  but  a  skilAil  and  steady  dissec- 
tion. The  earlier  Saxon  chronicler  has  recorded  a  defeat 
and  retreat  which  Caesar  suffered  in  his  first  ittTasi9u^ 
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which  wottld  bedifflcidt  to  discOTer  in  the  commentaries 
of  Ciesar. 

The  true  Ungoace  of  the  people  lingered  on  their  lips^ 
and  it  seemed  to  bestow  a  shadowy  independence  to  a 
population  in  bondage.  The  remoter  the  locality^  the 
more  obdnrate  was  the  Saxon;  and  these indwellers  were 
latterly  distinguished  as  **  Uplandish"  by  the  inhabitants 
of  cities.  For  about  two  centuries  ''the  Uplandish" 
held  no  social  connexion;  separated  not  only  by  distance, 
but  by  their  isolated  dialects  and  peculiar  customs,  these 
natiTes  of  the  soil  shrank  into  themselyes,  intermarrying 
and  dying  on  the  same  spot;  they  were  hajrdly  aware 
that  they  were  without  a  eountry. 

"We  now  possess  two  translatioiis  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  ;  the  first  made,  and  prirately  printed 
by  Miss  Gnmey,  in  1810 ;  the  second  by  the  Rer. 

Dr.  Ingram  of  Oxford,  in  1823. In  a  subsequent 

part  of  the  work,  Mr.  D'Israeli  discusses  the  origin 
of  the  English  language,  and  its  vicissitudes  and 
dialects,  shaking  himself  free  of  the  manacles  of  the 
purists,  and  of  the  systematic  critics. — ^Retaining 
for  the  venerable  mother-tongue  a  devotion  which 
do^s  not  degenerate  into  blind  idolatry,  he  peril- 
neiltly  closes  the  subject  by  inquiring — 

Are  we  to  banish  to  perpetuity  those  fbreigners  who 
have  already  fructified  our  Saxon  soil  f  In  an  age  of 
extended  literature,  eonversant  with  objects  and  prwluc- 
tire  of  associations  which  never  entered  into  the  expe- 
rience of  our  forefathers,  the  ancient  language  of  the 
people  must  necessarily  prove  inadequate;  a  new  lan- 
guage must  start  out  of  new  conceptions.  Look  into 
our  present  ^  exchequer  of  words;"  there  lies  many  a 
refined  coinage  struck  out  of  the  arts  and  the  philoso- 
phies of  Europe.  Every  word  which  genius  creates, 
and  which  time  shall  consecrate,  is  a  possession  of  the 
language  which  must  be  inscribed  into  that  variable 
doomsday  book  of  words — the  English  Dictionary.  De- 
votees of  Thor  and  Woden  I  the  day  of  your  idolatries 
has  passed,  and  your  remonstrances  are  vain  as  your 
superstitions. 

It  happens  with  the  destiny  of  words,  as  in  the  destiny 
of  empires.  Men  in  their  own  days  see  only  the  begin- 
nings of  things^  and  more  sensibly  feel  the  inconvenience 
of  that  state  of  transition  inflicted  by  innovation,  in  its 
first  approaches  often  capricious,  always  empiric^ 
These  ricissitudes  of  language  in  their  end  were  to  pro- 
duce a  vernacular  idiom  more  wealthy  than  our  natiye 
indigence  seemed  to  promise.  All  those  vehement  cries 
of  the  critics  which  we  have  brought  together  were  but 
the  sharp  pangs  and  throes  of  a  parturient  language  in 
the  natural  progress  of  a  long-protracted  birth. 

A  national  idiom  in  its  mighty  formation,  struggling 
into  its  perfect  existence,  encumbered  by  the  heavy  mass 
in  which  it  lies  involved,  resembles  the  creation  of  the 
lion  of  the  Bard  of  Paradise,  when 

Half  appeared 

The  tawny  Lion,  pawino  to  gbt  frbs 
His  hinosr  parts. 

Though  the  language  has  long  been  settled,  so 
far  as  dictionaries  can  settle  any  language,  the 
different  dialects  of  England  might,  up  to  this 
hour,  lead  a  foreigner  to  infer  that  the  people  are 
distinct  races.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the 
island,  we  are  told,  could  hardly  understand  each 
other ;  but,  according  to  our  author — according, 
indeed,  to  well-known  fact — 

Even  to  this  day,  a  scene  almost  similar  might  be  ex- 
hibited. Should  a  peasant  of  the  Yorkshire  dales,  and 
one  fh>m  the  vales  of  Taunton,  and  another  firom  the  hills 
of  the  Chiltem,  meet  together,  they  would  require  an 
interpreter  to  become  intelligible  to  each  other;  but  in 
this  dilemma  what  county  could  produce  the  English 


man  so  versed  in  provincial  dialects  as ioaasiBt  histiiRe 
honest  countrymen  t 

The  Romance  of  ^  Octavien  tmperator,**  which  was 
written  possibly  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  Tl^  is 
in  the  Hampshire  dialect  nearly  as  it  is  spoken  now. 
The  speech  <Xf  a  Yorkshiieman  is  energetically  described 
by  our  ancient  Trevisa.  ^  It  is  so  sharps,  slytting,  frotyng, 
and  unshape,  that  we  sothem  men  maye  unneth  under- 
stond  that  language.'*  As  we  advance  in  the  North, 
the  tones  of  the  people  are  described  as  '^  round  and  so- 
norous, broad  open  vowels,  and  the  richness  and  full- 
ness of  the  diphthimgB  fill  their  months"  with  a  fima, 
hardy  speech. 

A  striking  eontrast  is  observable  among  those  who  by 
their  secluded  position  have  held  little  intercourse  with 
their  neighbours,  and  have  contracted  an  overweening 
estimation  of  themselves,  and  a  provincial  pride  in  their 
customs,  manners,  and  language.  Norfolk,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  remains  unaltered  to  this  day, 
and  still  designates  as  ^  Shiremen"  all  who  are  bom  out 
of  Norfolk,  not  vrithout  '^  some  little  expressioa  of  con- 
tempt." There  is  "  a  narrowness  and  tenuity  in  their 
pronunciation,"  such  as  we  may  fimoy — ^for  it  is  bnt  a 
fkncy — ^wottld  steal  out  of  the  lips  of  reserved,  prondful 
men,  and  who,  as  their  neighbours  of  Snfiblk  run  their 
conunon  talk  into  strange  melancholy  cadences,  have 
characterized  their  peculiar  intonation  as  ^  the  Sufiblk 
whine!"  In  Derbyshire  the  pronnndaiion  is  broad, 
and  they  change  the  o  into  k.  The  Lancashire  folk 
speak  quick  and  curt,  omit  letters,  or  sound  three  or  four 
words  all  together;  thus,  /  ic(m*didd*n  or  I  woudpedd'd, 
is  a  cacophony  which  stands  for  /  leisA  fou  wonid! 
When  the  editor  of  a  Devonshire  dialect  found  that  it 
was  aspersed  as  the  most  uncouth  jargon  in  England,  he 
appealed  to  the  Lancashire. 

But  it  is  among  our  provincial  dialects  that  we  dis- 
cover many  beautifhl  archaisms,  scattered  renmaats  of 
our  language,  which  explain  those  obscurities  of  our 
more  ancient  writers,  singularities  of  phrase,  or  lingual 
peculiarities,  which  have  so  often  bewildered  the  most 
acute  of  our  commentators.  After  all  their  voluminous 
research  and  their  conjectural  temerity,  a  villager  in 
l)evonshire  or  in  Suffolk,  and,  more  than  either,  the  re- 
moter native  of  the  North  Countree,  with  their  commoQ 
speech,  might  have  recovered  the  baffled  commentators 
fiom  their  agony. 

So  discursive  or  desultory  is  this  fragmentaij 
work,  that  from  these  learned  dissertations  on  the 
vernacular  tongue,  we  jump  to  a  chapter  on  Man- 
deville,  the  first  traveller  of  a  nation  distinguished 
beyond  all  others  for  the  enterprise  of  its  discovei^ 
ers  and  travellers.  We  like  our  author  the  better 
for  his  strong  faith  in  the  truth  of  that  marvellous 
dealer  in  marvels,  idio  himself  fully  believed  the 
wonders  he  related;  and  who,  yielding  himself 
to  imposture  and  to  the  simply  marvellous,  with 
harmless  credulity,  yet  intended  no  imposition ; 
or,  at  worst,  used  the  saving  clause  to  his  narra- 
tives of  ''men  seyn,"  as  children  conclude  their 
nursery  stories  with,  *'  and  if  all  tales  be  true  this  is 
no  lie."  If  the  veracity  of  Mandeville  is  not  made 
out  by  Mr.  D'Israeli,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  stickler  for  rigid  statements  made  **  on  soul 
and  conscience,"  his  apology  may  satisfy  the  good- 
natured,  and  perhaps  the  philosophic  reader ;  while 
all  must  agree  that  our  first  traveller  was  a  brave 
as  well  as  a  gallant  man. 

At  a  period  when  Europe  could  hardly  boast  of  three 
leisurely  wayfkrers  stealing  over  the  flwe  of  the  universe ; 
when  the  Orient  still  remained  but  a  Land  of  Faery, 
and  **  the  map  of  the  world"  was  yet  unfinished;  at  a 
time  when  it  required  a  whole  life  to  traverse  a  space 
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trhich  three  years  miglit  now  tenninate,  Sir  Joan  Man- 
DETiLLE  set  forth  to  enter  unheard-of  regions.  Retnm- 
ing  home,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty  years,  he 
discoTered  a  ^  mervayle  "  strange  as  those  which  he  loved 
to  record — ^that  he  was  utterly  forgotten  by  his  friends ! 

His  traTeU  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  and 
translated  into  French^  and  from  that  patent 
tongue  into  Ehglish,  "that,"  as  he  said,  "erery 
man  of  my  nation  may  understand  it/' 

Copies  of  these  trarels  were  multiplied  till  they  almost 
equalled  in  number  those  of  the  Scriptures;  now  we  may 
smile  at  the  "  merrayles  "  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
of  Mandeyille,  but  it  was  the  ^itit  of  these  intrepid  and 
credulous  minds  which  has  marched  us  throu^  tiie  uni- 
verse. To  these  children  of  imagination  perhaps  we  owe 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  and  the  nnivenal  in- 
tercourse of  nations. 

Chaucer,  Grower,  Lydgate,  Occleve,  the  mys- 
terious author  of  the  Visions  of  Piers  Ploughman, 
form,  in  Mr.  D'Israeli's  page,  so  many  successiTe 
bright  links  in  the  broken  chain  of  our  literary 
history. 

In  a  democratic  age  one  feels  a  natural  curio- 
sity about  the  fir6t  democratic  English  writer,  who 
was  a  poet,  because  he  courted  obscurity,  and  be- 
cause all  writets  who  were  not  chroniclers  then 
wrote  in  metre.  Piers  Ploughman's  Visions  have 
long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  critics.  Mr. 
D'Israeli's  speculationi^  though  not  differing  ma- 
terially from  those  of  Campbell,  Gray,  and  others^ 
are  more  condensed ;  and  he  perceives  deepen  mean- 
ings hidden  in  the  allegory  of  the  Ploughman  thah 
most  of  the  previous  antiquarian  critics.  Be  re- 
marks: 

The  pearls  in  thede  waters  lie  not  oU  the  sur^e. 
The  visionist  had  deeper  thoughts  and  more  cohcealed 
feelings  than  these  rhapsodical  phantoms.  In  a  general 
survey  of  society,  he  contemplates  on  the  court  and  the 
clergy,  glancing  through  all  the  diversified  ranks  of  the 
laity,  not  sparing  the  people  themselves,  as  their  awfol 
reprover.  It  was  a  voice  from  the  wilderness  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  The  children  of  want  and  op- 
pression had  fbund  their  soUtary  advocate.  The  prelacy, 
dissolved  in  the  luxuriousness  of  papal  pomp,  and  a  bar- 
barous aristocracy,  with  their  rapacious  dependents, 
were  mindless  of  the  morals  or  the  happiness  of  those 
human  herds,  whose  heads  were  counted,  but  whose 
hearts  they  could  never  call  their  own. 

We  are  curious  to  learn,  in  this  disordered  state  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  political  opinions  entertained  by 
this  sage.  They  are  as  mysterious  as  Piers  Ploughman 
himself 

Our  author's  indignant  spirit,  indeed,  is  vehemently 
democratic.  He  dared  to  write  what  many  trembled  to 
whisper.  Genius  reflects  the  suppressed  feelings  of  its 
Age.  It  vras  a  stirring  epoch.  The  spirit  of  inquisition 
had  gone  forth  in  the  person  of  Wickl^e;  and  wherever 
a  Wiekliffe  appears,  as  surely  will  there  be  a  Piers 
Ploughman.  When  a  great  precursor  of  novel  opinions 
arises,  it  is  the  men  of  genius  in  sedusion  who  thmk  and 
write. 

Bat  our  country  priest,  in  his  contemplative  mood, 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  his  prudence  than  for  his 
bold  freedom^  aware  ^ai  the  most  corrupt  would  be  the 
most  vindictive.  The  implacable  ecclesiastic^  by  the 
<iread  discipline  of  the  church,  would  doom  the  apostle 
of  humanity,  but  the  apostate  of  his  order,  to  perpetual 
Bilence— by  the  spell  of  an  anathema;  and  the  haughty 
uoble  would  crush  his  victim  by  the  iron  arm  of  his  own, 
or  of  the  civil  power.  The  day  had  not  yet  arriVed  when 
^  great  were  to  endure  the  freedom  of  reprehension. 
The  sa^e,  the  satirist,  and  the  seer,  for  prophet  he  proved 
^  be,reiled  his  head  in  allegory;  he  published  no  other 


names  thaii  those  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices;  and  to 
avoid  personality,  he  contented  himself  with  personifi- 
cation. 

IUhe  author  of  Piers  Ploughman — who  was  the 
oontemporaiy  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Robert  Langlabd,  a  secular 
priest  of  Salop — -i^rote  in  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  Two 
centuries  after  his  appearance,  at  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  the  people  were  startled  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  unknown  writer,  who,  befbre  the  inven- 
tion of  printiilg,  had  predicted  the  fate  of  the  reNffkne 
houses  from  the  hand  of  a  Mng,  ^*  The  deep  foresight 
of  an  obscure  country  priest,  which  required  two 
centuries  to  be  verified,  became  a  great  moral  and 
political  prediction."  Otit  author  gives  the  Visions 
of  PieJrs  Ploughmaii  new  praise  wheii  he  says : 

The  '^YxsioifS  of  Pijebs  Plouohman"  will  always 
oita  studies  for  the  poetical  artist.  This  volume,  and 
not  Gower's  nor  Clianoer's,  is  a  well  of  English  undefiled. 

Mr.  lyisraeli  imagines  that  these  Yisioiis  may 
have  giveli  Bunyan  the  idea  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress ;  but  it  was  surely  more  unlikely  that  the 
unletteM  tinker  of  Bedford  could  ever  have 
heard  of  this  obsctire  ancient  writer  than  that 
Milton  had  perused  Csedmon.  Yet  the  fact  is  not 
impossible.  Durihg  the  ferment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Robert  Crowley,  a  man  of  singular  charac- 
ter, the  Cobbett  or  Ite  Foe  of  his  age,  disinterred 
aiid  printed  the  Yisions  of  the  Ploughman,  and 
stray  copies  niay  have  travdled  into  the  coimtry, 
and  remained  imtil  th«  time  of  Bunyan.  Robert 
Crowley  was  himself  one  of  the  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature, and  probably  a  full  sliarer  in  the  Calamities 
of  Antiliors.  Crowley  was  a  Man  of  the  Time ;  a 
^*  tihiversal  tef otmer  in  Church  and  State."  He  had 
been  a  student  of  Magddlene  College,  Oxford,  and 
had  obtained  a  fellowship ;  but  about  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  became  an  inhabi- 
tant of  London ;  ahd,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  we  find  him  a  printer  and  bookseller. 
Mr.  D'Israeli  not  without  probability  concludes 
that,  in  the  changes  and  confiscations  of  the  period, 
he  had  lost  Ixis  fellowsliip.  He  was  distinguifihed 
as  a  controverdal  writer,  &hd  a  poetical  satirist. 
He  was  aLso  a  preacher;  and  is  described  by 
a  contemporary  as  ''an  earnest  professor  of 
religion."  He  appears  to  have  entertained  Spen- 
cean  or  radical  opinions ;  and  to  have  partici- 
pated strongly  in  those  feelings  which  at  present 
agitate  the  bosom  of  society,  and  alienate  the  poor 
from  the  rich.  We  must  see  more  of  this  Crowley. 

One  of  the  most  striking  productions  of  this  earnest 
reformer,  for  its  freedom,  was  his  address  to  the  as- 
sembled parliament.  The  title  is  expressive — **  An  In- 
formation and  Petition  against  the  Oppruton  of  ike 
Ommonert  ofthit  B^uilm,  Compiled  and  imprinted  for 
this  only  purpose,  that  among  them  that  have  to  do  in 
the  parliament,  some  godly-minded  men  may  hereat  take 
occasion  to  speak  more  in  the  matter  than  the  author 
was  able  to  write."  Crowley  too  modestly  alludes  to 
any  deficiencies  of  his  own;  his  **  information  "  is  ampl^ 
and  doubtless  conveyed  to  the  ear  of  those  '^  who  had 
to  do  in  the  parliament,"  what  must  have  startled  the 
oldest  senator. 

Who  are  "  the  oppressors  of  the  poor  commoners  t" 
All  the  orders  in  society!  the  clergy— the  kity— and, 
above  all,  ^  the  Possessioners ! " 

This  term, "  the  Possessioners,"  was  a  popular  circu^ 
lating  coinage  struck  in  the  mint  of  our  reformer— and 
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probably  included  macli  more  than  meets  our  ear« 
Every  land-owner,  every  proprietor,  was  a  ^  PoBses- 
sioner."  Whether  in  an  orderly,  primitive  common- 
wealth there  should  be  any  **  Possessioners,"  might  be 
a  debateable  point  in  a  parliament  composed  of  '^  the 
poor  Commons"  themselves,  with  our  Robin  for  their 
speaker.  But  however  this  might  be,  "  the  Posses- 
sioners  of  this  realm,"  as  he  calls  them,  '^  could  only  be 
reformed  by  Grod  working  in  their  hearts,  as  he  did  in 
the  primitive  church,  when  the  Pouestionen  were  con- 
tented and  very  willing  to  teU  their  nosteationM  and  gi/ee 
the  price  thereof  to  be  common  to  all  tne  faithful  bdierers.** 
This  seems  perfectly  intelligible,  but  our  ren>rmer  judged 
it  required  some  explanation — as  thus :  ^  He  would  not 
have  any  to  take  him  as  though  he  went  about  to  make 
ail  things  common."  Doubtless,  there  were  some  pro- 
pagators of  this  new  revelation  of  a  primitive  Christian 
community,  and  as  little  doubt  that  Robin  himself  was 
one ;  for  he  adds,  ^  If  the  Possessioners  know  how  they 
ought  to  bestow  their  possessions,"  and  he  had  already 
instructed  them,  in  that  case  **  he  doubted  not  U  should 
not  need  to  hate  all  thinge  made  common,**  Such  was 
the  logic  of  this  primitive  radical  reformer.  A  bland 
compromise,  and  a  sturdy  menace. 

Political  economy  was  then  almost  an  occult 
science.  But  though  no  bread-tax  had  been  im- 
posed for  the  advantage  of  the  landlords,  rents  were 
naturally  rising,  and  our  sturdy  reformer  liked 
not  that.  He  denounced  'Mease-mongers  pilling 
and  polling  the  poor  commoner,"  and  the  un- 
righteous act  of  parliament,  which  legalized  the 
interest  of  money,  at  ten  per  <»nt.  His  vitupe- 
rations did  not  stop  here.  We  find  the  radical 
preacher  of  the  age  of  Edward  the  Sixth  employ- 
ing almost  the  same  language  as  William  Howitt, 
in  his  History  of  Priestcraft.  He  thus  attacks 
his  reverend  brethren : 

We  can  neither  come  into  the  world,  nor  remain  in 
it,  nor  go  out  of  it,  but  they  must  have  a  fleece  !  Let  it 
be  lawful  to  perform  all  their  ministries  by  ourselves ; 
we  can  lay  an  honest  man  in  his  grave  without  a  set  of 
carrion-crows  scenting  their  prey. 

This  was  an  age  of  great  license  in  speech ;  and 
then,  as  since,  the  promised  reforms  were  lagging 
far  behind  the  expectations  of  reformers. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  historical  style, 
we  shall  cite  the  manner  in  which  so  many  of 
Robert  Crowley's  "  possessioners  "  obtained  the 
estates  which  their  descendants  hold  to  this  hour : — 

The  act  which  at  a  single  blow  annihilated  the  monas- 
tic orders  and  their  ^  lands  and  tenements,"  was  hailed 
as  the  most  patriotic  which  had  been  ever  passed  by  an 
English  sovereign.  It  made  even  a  tyrannous  and  jea- 
lous monarch,  who  cut  off  more  heads  of  men  and  women 
than  any  other  on  record,  popular  and  extolled  even  in 
his  latter  days. 

Henry  the  Eighth  had  paused  at  the  blow  he  was 
about  to  level.  The  plunder  was  too  monstrous  even  for 
the  hand^  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  Its  division  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry  was  an  expedient  which  removed 
the  odium  from  royalty,  and  invested  it  with  that  muni- 
ficence which  dazzled  the  pride  of  Henry.  In  the  vast 
harvest,  the  king  refhsed  the  lion's  share,  looking  for  his 
safer  portion  in  the  secure  loyalty  of  the  new  possessors 
to  whom  he  transferred  this  vast  and  novel  wealth. 

As  the  scheme  was  managed,  therefore,  it  was  a  com- 
promise or  copartnership  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers. 
The  lands  now  lie  the  open  prey  of  the  hardy  claimant 
or  the  sly  intriguer;  crowds  of  suppliants  wearied  the 
crown  to  participate  in  that  national  spoliation.  Every 
one  hastened  to  urge  some  former  service  or  some  pre- 
sent necessity  as  a  colourable  plea  for  obtaining  a  grant 
of  some  of  the  suppressed  lands.  A  strange  custom  was 
• '    1  ntioduced,  that  of  ** begging  for  an  estate."  Kneel- 


ing to  the  king,  and  specifying  acme  particular  lands,  tru 
found  a  convenient  method  to  acquire  them ;  and  these 
royal  favours  were  sometimes  capriciously  and  even  ludi- 
crously bestowed.  Fuller  has  a  pleasant  tale  ooncening 
one  Master  Champemoun.  One  day,  observing  two  or 
three  gentlemen  waiting  at  a  door  through  which  the  king 
was  to  pass,  he  vras  inquisitive  to  learn  their  suit,  wbich 
they  refhsed  to  tell.  On  the  king's  i^pearance,  thej 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  Champemonn  was 
prompt  in  joining  them,  with  an  implicit  fiuth,  aji 
Fuller,  that  courtiers  never  ask  anything  hurtfal  to 
themselves.  They  were  begging  for  an  estate.  The 
king  granted  their  petition.  On  this  Champenoon 
claim^  his  share  of  the  largesse;  they  remonstrated 
that  he  had  never  come  to  bc^  with  them;  he  appealed 
to  the  king,  and  his  brother  ^ggars  were  fain  to  allot 
him  the  considerable  Priory  of  St.  Germains,  which  be 
sold  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  possessor,  the  Earl  of 
St.  Grermains. 

The  king  was  prodigal  in  his  grants ;  for  the  more 
he  multiplied  the  receivers  of  his  bounties,  the  more 
numerous  would  be  the  stanch  defenden  of  their  new 
possessions. 

The  consequences  of  the  Reformation  were,  in 
short,  a  new  conquest  of  England,  and  a  new  parti- 
tion of  the  territory  among  the  courtiers  and  crea- 
tures of  the  king.  The  property  of  the  universities, 
now  held  hy  the  aristocracy  as  sacred  to  collegiate 
or  corporation  purposes,  then  excited  the  cupidity  of 
the  nobility,  as  they  might  again,  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  their  obtaining  a  share  of  the  spoOfl. 

The  bait  was  relishing,  and  there  were  some,  when 
land-grants  became  more  scarce,  whose  voracity  of  re- 
formation attempted  to  snatch  at  the  lands  of  tilie  mi* 
versities,  which  had  certainly  gone,  had  not  Henry's 
love  of  literature  protected  their  trembling  colleges.  We 
have  his  majesty's  owm  words,  in  replying  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  hungry  courtier : — **  Ha  !  s^rah !  I  per- 
ceive the  abbey-lands  have  fleshed  yon,  and  set  your 
teeth  on  edge,  to  ask  also  those  colleges.  We  palled 
down  sin  by  detkcing  the  monasteries,  but  you  desire  to 
throw  down  all  goodness  by  subversion  of  colleges.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  that  I  judge  no  land  in  England  better  be- 
stowed than  on  our  universities,  which  shall  maintain 
our  realm  when  we  be  dead  and  rotten.  Follow  no  more 
this  vein,  but  content  yourselves  with  what  you  have 
already,  or  else  seek  honest  means  whereby  to  inereaae 
your  worldhoods." 

Mr.  D'Israeli  is  neither  original  nor  ungukr  in 
holding  Henry  the  Eighth  as  a  reformer  who  re- 
formed nothing.  On  one  fundamental  point  Heniy 
seems  to  have  been  what  is  now  termed  a  Poaeyite. 
He  would  gladly  have  revoked  the  greatest  boon 
which,  as  a  reformer,  he  had  boasted  to  have  be- 
stowed on  the  people, — ^^  the  Word  of  God  in  their 
mother-tongue."  In  his  last  speech  to  his  parlia- 
ment, having  strongly  animadverted  on  the  dis- 
union, the  schism  which  had  followed  the  intiodnc- 
tion  of  ^'ultra-Protestantism,"  as  the  Paseyites 
designate  the  Reformation,  Hemy  proceeded : 

**  You  lay  too  much  stress  on  your  own  expoeitioni 
and  fantastical  opinions.  In  such  sublime  matters  yoa 
may  easily  mistake.  This  permission  of  reading  the 
Bible  is  only  designed  for  private  infonnation,  not  to 
furnish  you  with  reprimanding  phrases  and  expressions 
of  reproach  against  priests  and  preachers.  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  find  with  how  little  reverence  the 
Word  of  God  is  mentioned;  how  people  squabble  aboot 
the  sense;  how  it  is  turned  into  wretched  rhyme,  son; 
and  jingled  in  every  alehouse  and  tavern."  His  part 
of  the  king's  speech  was  pointed  at  tiie  general  readers 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  his  majesty  did  not  discover  aor 
happier  union  among  the  clergy  themselves,  whom  he 
roundly  rat€s : — "  I  am  every  day  informed  that  yon  of 
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the  clergy  are  declaiming  zigainst  each  other  in  the  pul- 
pit; and  here  your  charity  and  discretion  are  quite  lost 
in  Tehemence  and  satire.  Some  are  too  stiff  in  their 
old  WMmpMUMSy  and  others  too  husy  and  curious  in  their 
new  sumpnmut.*  Thus  the  pulpits  are,  as  it  were,  hat- 
teries  against  each  other;  the  noise  is  hostile  and  ruin- 
ous. How  can  we  expect  the  poor  people  should  live 
friendly  with  their  neighbours  when  tiiey  have  such  un- 
happy precedents  of  discord  and  dissension  in  those  that 
teach  them  1" 

Henry  the  Eighth  rejected  the  Pope,  but  surely  he 
died  a  Romanist.  His  unwieldy  huge  form  was  lifted 
np  from  his  deathbed  that  he  might  prostrate  himself, 
and,  in  the  writer's  language,  who,  howeyer,  was  a  pa- 
pist, "  bury  himself  in  the  earth,"  to  testify  his  reverence 
for  **  the  real  presence,"  when  it  was  brought  before  him. 
His  will,  which,  though  it  was  put  aside,  was  not  the 
less  the  king's  will,  attested  his  last  supplications  to 
^  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  her  holy  company  of  Heaven." 
And  he  endowed  an  altar  at  Windsor,  ^  to  be  honour- 
ably kept  np  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  daily  tntus, 
there  to  be  Tesdperpaucdiy  whUe  tke  vorld  thaU  endure." 
At  the  same  time  Henry  endowed  the  poor  knights  of 
Windsor,  upon  condition  that  they  should  repeat  their 
eternal  masses  for  his  soul.  His  magnificence  was  pro- 
portionate to  his  sins,  but  his  perpetual  masses,  and  the 
world,  did  not  endure  together. 

This  was  a  king  in  so  far  after  the  heart  of  the 
modem  Oxford  divines. 

There  is  not  more  sound  thinking,  more  pro- 
found sagacity  displayed  in  any  part  of  this  work 
than  in  the  author's  estimate  of  the  probable  de- 
velopment of  the  character  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
He  describes  him  as — 

A  boy-king,  and  a  puppet-prince,  invested  with  su- 
preme power,  acting  without  any  volition  of  his  ovm. 
We  are  prepossessed  in  his  favour  by  his  laborious  diary. 
It  is  however  remarkable  that  no  solitary  entry  made 
in  that  book  of  life,  no  chance  effusion,  disturbs  the  un- 
interrupted equanimity.  Whether  the  young  king  signs 
for  the  decapitation  of  his  two  uncles,  or  jots  down  the 
boming  of  Joan  of  Kent,  an  Arian,  and  another  of  a 
Dntchman,  a  Socinian,  or  records  how  a  live  goose  sus- 
pended had  its  head  sliced  off  by  those  who  run  at  the 
ring,  they  seem  equally  to  be  matters  of  course,  and  by 
him  were  only  distinguished  by  their  respective  dates. 
A  nation's  hope  has  always  been  the  flattering  painter 
of  every  youthful  prince  who  dies  immaturely;  in  the 
royal  youth  is  lamented  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  fa- 
tnre  great  monarch.  But  his  father  had  been  the  most 
glorious  youthfiil  prince  who  ever  adorned  a  throne;  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  decide,  by  the  heartless  chronicle  of 
Edward,  whether  such  an  imperturbable  spirit  would 
have  closed  his  life  as  a  Nero  or  a  Titus.  This  unhappy 
young  prince  must  have  felt  the  utter  misery  of  his  con- 
dition, for  his  was  that  curse  of  power,  when  in  its  exer- 
cise power  itself  becomes  powerless,  while  its  hands 
must  be  directed  by  another's.  Had  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  been  prolonged,  we  should  have  had  a 
polemical  monarch,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  collection  of 
texts  of  Scripture,  In  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  which  exists  in  his  own  handvnriting,  writ- 
ten in  French,  and  dedicated  to  his  uncle. 

This  was  a  calamitous  period  for  the  nation;  we  de- 
rive little  consolation  when  we  discover  that  not  more 
than  three  centuries  ago  our  ancestors  were  a  semi-bar- 
barous race  I  We  seem  to  be  consulting  the  annals  of 
some  Asiatic  dynasty,  when  we  see  a  royal  nephew  tran- 
<inilly  affixing  his  signature  to  the  death-warrants  of 
his  uncles;  imprisonment  or  exile  would  have  been  too 
^der  for  these  state- victims;  we  see  one  brother  at- 
tainted by  another,  and  the  scaffold  finally  receiving 
^th;  and  a  Queen  of  Enghmd,  in  the  captivity  of  the 

*  This  alludes  to  a  well-known  story  of  an  old  priest, 
^ho,  having  blunderingly  used  mumpHmtu  for  sumpri' 
*"v«»  persisted  in  the  error,  alleging  that  he  hated  all 
noreltics. 


Romish  superstition,  hailing  with  a  benediction  her  own 
autos  d<ifl.  What  we  should  have  gained  had  the  ac- 
complished prince  lived,  we  cannot  conjecture;  but  what 
the  nation  were  spared  by  the  death  of  the  melancholy 
Mary,  is  not  doubtful.  Edward  and  Mary  were  oppo- 
site bigots;  and  both  alike  presumed  that  they  were 
appointed  to  the  work  of  sanctity;  but  every  reform 
which  requires  to  be  carried  on  by  coercion  will  long 
appear  ambiguous  to  the  better-tempered.  The  bigotry 
as  well  as  the  puerile  taste  of  the  piince  appeared  when 
he  composed  a  comedy  or  interlude  against  ^  The  Whore 
of  Babylon'*  and  **  The  False  Gods;"  but  the  brawls  of 
polemics,  at  least,  are  more  tolerable  than  torture  and 
the  sacr^ce  of  fire. 

Our  author  has  expatiated  with  fondness  on  such 
genial  themes  as  the  characters  of  More,  Raleigh, 
Hooker,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney ;  and  if  he  has  not  discovered  much  ^at  is 
new  regarding  those  fixed  stars  of  English  litera- 
ture, he  has,  by  disposing  the  old  materials  in  the 
best  lights,  added  not  a  little  to  their  grace  and 
beauty.  The  work  also  contains  many  chapters 
on  such  curious  or  recondite  subjects  as  the  First 
Jesuits  in  England ;  Reginald  Scot's  Discaneris 
of  Witchcrafi ;  The  Books  of  the  People ;  The 
First  Printer  ;  The  First  Libraries  ;  Thedijfieul- 
tiesof  Primitive  Authors;  On  Pamphlets;  and  many 
subjects  of  a  similar  kind,  all  bearing  on  that  com- 
prehensive subject,  which,  in  one  sense,  embraces 
aU  others — ^the  History  of  our  Literature.  Perhaps 
no  man  is  so  well  adapted,  by  his  peculiar  studies, 
as  well  as  by  his  tastes  and  powers — ^by  his  idio* 
syTicrasy^  as  it  were — ^to  tell  us  of  Dr.  Dee  the 
occult  philosopher,  or  of  the  Rosicrucian  Fludd,  as 
Mr.  D'Israeli.  We  are  glad  to  find  him  bearing 
with  a  lenient  hand  on  the  foUies  and  meanness  of 
the  great  and  wise,  who  are  still  but  men,  in  his 
sketches  of  More,  Raleigh,  and  Bacon,  since  to  man- 
kind their  errors  and  weaknesses  have  long  become 
innoxious. 

We  do  not  pretend,  in  these  few  and  hasty  pages, 
to  give  an  adequate  account  of  a  voluminous  and 
comprehensive  work,  which,  though  it  comes  be- 
fore the  world  in  an  unfinished  state,  has  neverthe- 
less, for  a  long  series  of  years,  occupied  the  time  of 
a  man  of  letters,  and  which  is  closely  connected 
with  those  studies  which  he  has  pursued  for  more 
than  a  half  century.  In  proceeding  with  our  im- 
perfect notice,  a  few  brief  specimens,  in  different 
styles,  will  better  explain  the  author's  right  to 
the  title  he  has  assumed  for  his  work,  and  its  true 
character,  than  anything  that  we  could  say  : 

THE  MONKISH  WRITERS. 

No  monastic  writer,  as  an  historian,  has  descended 
to  posterity  for  the  eminence  of  his  genius;  for  the  same 
stamp  of  mind  gave  currency  to  their  works.  Woe  to 
the  sovereign  who  would  have  clipt  their  wings  !  then 
**  tongues  talked  and  pens  wrote  "  monkish.  Theiw  was 
a  proverb  among  them,  that  "  The  giver  is  blessed,  but 
he  who  taketh  away  is  accursed."  None  but  themselves 
could  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  for  their  crowned  slaves 
they  were  not  penurious  of  their  beatitude.  They  knew 
to  crouch  as  well  as  to  thunder.  They  usually  clung  to 
the  reigning  party;  and  a  new  party  or  a  change  of 
dynasty  was  sure  to  change  their  chronicling  pen.  Hall, 
the  chronicler  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  the  fint  moment 
when  it  was  allowable  to  spMk  distinctly  concerning 
these  monkish  vniters,  observed,  ^  These  monastical 
persons,  learned  and  unliterate,  better  fed  than  taught, 
took  on  them  to  write  and  register  in  the  book  of  fame 
the  arts,  and  doings,  and  politic  goyemftnoe  of  kings 
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and  princes."  It  seemd  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
chronicler  of  Henry  the  Eighth  that,  had  not  those  monks 
"  taken  on  them  to  write  and  register,^'  we  should  haye 
had  no  ^  Book  of  Fame."  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  truth 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  monkery;  but  the 
monks  will  always  retain  their  right  to  receire  their 
large  claims  on  our  admiration  of  their  labours. 

We  pass  a  brilliant  and  somewhat  ambitiously 
written  chapter  on  the  literary  character  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  come  to  the  Books  of  the  People, 
as  they  were  found  in  and  before  his  age. 

The  people  of  Europe,  who  had  no  other  knowledge 
of  languages  than  their  own  uncultiyated  dialects,  seem 
to  haye  possessed  what,  if  we  may  so  dignify  it,  we 
would  eaU  a  fiigitiye  literature  of  their  own.  It  is  ob- 
yious  that  the  people  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  im- 
portant transactions  in  their  own  land;  transactions  in 
which  their  fathers  had  been  the  spectators  or  the 
actors,  the  sons  would  perpetuate  by  their  traditions; 
the  names  of  their  heroes  had  not  died  with  them  in 
the  battle-field.  Nor  would  the  yiUain's  subjection  to 
the  feudal  lord  spoil  the  merriment  of  the  land,  nor  dull 
the  quip  of  natural  flMetiousness. 

Before  the  people  bad  national  books  they  had  na- 
tional songs.  £yen  at  a  period  so  obscure  as  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  there  were ''  moMt  ancient  songs,  in  which 
the  acts  and  wars  of  the  old  kings  were  sung."  These 
songs,  which  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne  has  informed 
us,  were  sedulously  collected  by  the  command  of  that 
great  monarch,  are  described  by  the  secretary,  accord- 
ing to  bis  classical  taste,  as  harbara  et  antiquissima  ca/r- 
fkina;  ^  barbarous,"  because  they  were  composed  in  the 
rude  yemacular  language;  yet  such  was  their  lasting 
energy  that  they  were,  eyen  in  the  eighth  century,  held 
to  be  ^  most  ancient,"  so  long  had  they  dwelt  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  1 

Our  miserable  populace  had  poets  for  themselyes, 
whose  looser  carols  were  the  joy  of  the  streets  or  the 
fields.  Unfortunately  we  only  learn  that  they  had  such 
artless  elRisions,  for  these  songs  haye  perished  on  the 
lips  of  the  singers.  The  moi^cs  were  too  dull  or  too 
cunning  to  chronicle  the  outpourings  of  a  people  whom 
they  despised,  and  which  assuredly  would  haye  often 
girded  them  to  the  quick.  A  humorous  satire  of  this 
kind  has  stolen  down  to  us  in  that  exquisite  piece  of 
drollery  and  grotesque  inyention,  '^  The  Land  of  Co- 
kaigne."  They  had  historical  ballads  which  were  re- 
hearsed to  all  listeners;  and  it  was  ftovi  these  ^old 
ballads,  popular  through  succeeding  times,"  that  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  tells  us,  that  ''he  learned  more 
than  fh>m  books  written  expressly  for  the  information 
of  posterity,"  though  he  will  not  answer  for  their  pre- 
cise truth.    They  h^d  also  political  ballads 

At  a  period  when  we  glean  nothing  from  any  litera- 
ture of  the  people,  we  find  that  it  had  a  positiye  exis- 
tence; for  two  chronicles  and  a  collection  of  tales  and 
theological  poems  were  furnished  for  them  in  their  na- 
tiye  idiom,  by  writers  who  unquestionably  sought  for 
celebrity.  Hie  people,  too,  had  what  in  eyery  age  has 
been  their  peculiar  property — all  the  fragmentary  wis- 
dom of  antiquity  in  those  ''  Few  Words  to  the  Wise," 
so  daily  nsefU,  or  so  apt  in  the  contingencies  of  human 
life;  proyerbs  and  iEsopian  fables,  delightedly  trans- 
mitted f^om  fa&er  to  son.  The  memories  of  the  people 
were  stored  with  short  narratiyes ;  for  a  startling  tale 
was  not  easily  forgotten.  They  had  songs  of  trades, 
appropriated  to  the  different  ayocations  of  labourers. 
T^ese  were  a  solace  to  the  solitary  task-worker,  or 
threw  a  cheering  impulse  when  many  were  employed 
together.    Such  Hall  aptly  describes  as 

Sung  to  the  wheel,  and  sung  unto  the  payle. 

These  songs  are  found  among  the  people  of  eyery 
country;  and  these  effusions  were  the  true  poetry  of  the 
heart,  which  kept  aliye  their  social  feelings.  The  people 
had  eyen  the  greater  works  brought  down  for  them  to  a 
diminutiye  size;  the  lays  of  minstrelsy  were  usually 
fhkgments  of  the  metrical  chronicles,  or  a  disjointed 


tale  fVom  some  romance;  such  as  the  popular  Fabliau, 
which  form  the  amusing  collection  of  Le  Grand. 

These  proyerbs  and  these  fables,  these  songs  and 
these  tales, — all  these  were  a  library  without  books,  till 
the  day  arriyed  when  the  people  had  books  of  Uielr 
own,  open  to  their  comprehension,  and  responding  to 
their  sympathies. 

A  catalogue  of  the  chap-books  which  then  form- 
ed the  library  of  the  people,  is  giren,  incladi]ig,of 
course,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Tom  Thumb,  and  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer :  and  we  hare  also  a  list  of  the 
People's  Books  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
The  section  of  the  work  entitled  The  War  agoimt 
Books,  or  rather  against  the  free  difiPumon  of  know- 
ledge among  the  people,  is  much  more  important. 
The  true  character  and  awfhl  tendency  of  that  curi- 
ous machine  which,  at  its  first  discoyery,  was  only 
viewed  as  it  facilitated  the  process  of  making 
copies  of  a  monkish  chronicle  or  metrical  romance, 
was  not  all  at  once  suspected.  The  king,  the 
archbishop,  or  some  great  noble,  patronized  the 
ingenious  toy  by  which  copies  were  multiplkd, 
quite  unsuspicious  of  the  slumbering  strength  of 
this  infernal  machine ;  but  the  war  against  know- 
ledge, which  has  been  carried  on  ever  smce  with 
vigour  and  varied  success,  was  speedily  proclaimed. 

The  day  of  portents  was  not  slow  in  its  approach-s 
stirring  age  pressed  on,  an  age  for  books.  Under  Henrr 
the  Eighth,  books  became  the  organs  of  tiie  pafisions  d 
mankind,  and  were  not  only  printed,  but  spread  about; 
fbr  if  the  presses  of  England  dared  not  disdose  the  haz- 
ardous secrets  of  the  writers,  the  people  were  smrepti- 
tiously  furnished  with  English  books  from  foreign  press^ 
It  was  then  that  the  jealousy  of  the  state  opened  its 
hundred  eyes  on  the  awful  track  of  the  strange  omnipo* 
tenoe  of  the  press.  Then  first  began  that  Wah  agaisst 
Books  which  has  not  ceased  in  our  tiihe. 

Perhaps  he  who  first,  with  a  statesman's  prescient 
view,  had  contemplated  on  this   noyel  and  nnknowo 
power,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  had  detected  its  insidions 
steps  stealing  into  the  cabinet  of  the  sovereign,  was  the 
great  minister  f  Wolsey]  of  this  great  monarch.    It  h& 
been  surmised  that  the  cardinal  aimed  to  crush  thebeaJ 
of  the  serpent,  by  stopping  the  printing  press  in  the 
monastery  at  St.  Albans,  of  which  he  was  the  abbot; 
for  that  press  remained  silent  for  half  a  centnrr.   In  a 
conyocation  the  cardinal  expressed  his  hostility  a^iubi 
printing ;  assuring  the  simple  clergy  that,  if  thej  did 
not  in  time  suppress  printing,  printing  would  suppress 
them.  ^  This  great  statesman,  at  this  early  period,  had 
taken  into  yiew  its  remote  consequences.    Lord  Her^rt 
has  curiously  assigned  to  the  cardinal  his  ideas  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  pope : — ^  This  new  invention  of  printing 
has  produced  yarious  effects  of  which  your  holiness  can- 
not be  ignorant.    If  it  has  restored  books  and  learnisi, 
it  has  also  been  the  occasion  of  those  sects  and  scUsm 
which  dail^  appear.    Men  begin  to  call  in  question  the 
present  faith  and  tenets  of  the  church ;  and  the  laity 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  pray  in  their  vulgar  tongue. 
Were  this  suffered,  the  common  people  might  come  to 
believe  that  there  was  not  so  much  use  of  the  clergy.  If 
men  were  persuaded  that  they  could  make  their  o^ 
way  to  Gk)d,  and  in  their  ordinary  language  as  well  a* 
Latin,  the  authority  of  the  mass  would  &11,  which  would 
be  yery  prejudicious  to  our  ecclesiastical  orders.   The 
mysteries  of  religion  must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  prie^is 
— the  secret  and  arcanum  of  church  government.   No- 
thing remains  more  to  be  done  than  to  preyent  fiirther 
apostacy.    For  this  purpose,  since  printing  could  not  be 
put  down,  it  were  best'  to  set  up  learning  against  lean- 
ing ;  and,  by  introducing  able  persons  to  dilute,  to  sus- 
pend the  laity  between  fears  and  controversies.    Since 
printing  cannot  be  put  down,  it  may  still  be  made  nse- 
fUl,"    Thus  the  statesman,  who  could  not  by  ft 
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blow  ibnihilftte  ihiB  monster  of  all  schism,  would  hftre 
wrestled  with  it  with  a  statesman's  policy. 

The  cardinal  at  length  was  shaken  by  terrors  he  had 
never  before  felt  from  the  hated  press.  This  minister 
had  writhed  under  the  printed  personalities  of  the  rabid 
Skelioic  and  the  merciless  Roy  ;  bnt  a  pamphlet  in  the 
form  of  The  Sufplieeaian  of  BeggarB"  is  a  famed  in- 
rectiTe,  which  serred  as  a  prelnde  to  the  &U  of  the 
minister. 

The  iiTst  stni^les  of  the  printers  and  publish- 
ers, whose  callhkgs  were  then  tinited,  against  those 
patents,  which  have  lasted  to  onr  own  day,  is  no- 
ticeable from  the  fact,  that  free  trade  prospered 
emu  then  In  despite  of  monopoly,  to  the  extent  of 
demonstrating  what  were  its  native  energies,  and 
what  might  have  been  its  triumphs  if  untram- 
melled. The  section  affords  a  brief  history  of  the 
English  press. 

There  is  an  able  section  tracing  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  that  other  formidable  agent  in  modern  so- 
ciety, which  has  been  christened  Public  Opinion; 
which  first  b^an  to  take  a  visible  shape  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  struggles 
of  the  Reformation ;  and  which,  in  the  reign  of 
his  daughter,  had  become  a  formidable  power, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  her  wary  ministers  to 
direct  and  control.  This  section  also  affords  a  bril- 
liant historical  picture  of  the  transition  and  the 
rapid  advancement  of  English  society  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  when  there  was  first  found  a  soil  in 
which  public  opinion  nught  take  root  andgerminate. 

When  £li2aibeth  ascended  the  throne,  there  was  yet 
no  recognised  **  public  "  in  the  commonwealth ;  the 
people  were  mere  fractional  and  incoherent  parts  of  so- 
ciety. This  heroic  queen«  whose  position  and  whose 
masculine  character  bear  some  affinity  to  those  of  the 
great  Catherine  of  Russia,  had  to  create  a ''people'' 
snbserrient  to  the  very  design  of  actvancing  the  regal 
authority  in  its  ascendancy.  The  policy  of  the  maiden 
qaeen  was  that  of  lier  ancestors  ;  but  the  same  jealousy 
of  the  aristocracy  turned  her  genius  to  a  new  source  of 
influence,  Unknown  to  her  progenitors,  and  which  her 
successors  afterwards  hardly  recognised.  In  the  awfhl 
mutations  through  which  society  had  been  passing,  some 
had  been  silently  favourable  to  the  queen's  views.  The 
popolation  had  considerably  risen  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  tiie  Seventh.  Property  had  changed  hands, 
and  taken  new  directions;  and  independent  classes  in 
society  were  rising  fast. 

The  great  barons  formerly  had  kepi  open  houses  for 
all  comers  and  goers ;  live  hundred  or  a  tiiousaud  **  blue 
coats"  in  a  single  fiimily  crowded  their  castles  or  their 
mansions;  these  were  ^trencher  slaves"  and  ''swash- 
buekleis ;"  besides  those  numerous  **  retainers"  of  great 
lords,  who,  neither  menial  nor  of  the  household,  yet 
yielded  their  serrices  on  special  occasions,  for  the  priri- 
lege  of  shieldmg  their  own  insolence  under  the  ostenta- 
tious sUver  **  badge,"  or  the  fiimily  arms,  which  none 
might  strike  .with  impunity,  and  escape  from  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  whole  noble  fEunily.  In  the  opening  scene  of 
Komeo  and  Juliet  our  national  bard  has  perpetuated  the 
insolence  of  the  wearers  with  all  the  reality  of  nature 
and  correctness  <tf<eu8tom.  Such  troops  of  idling  parti- 
sans were  only  reflecting  among  themselves  the  feuds 
and  the  pride  of  their  rival  masters ;  shadows  of  the 
late  civil  wars  which  still  lingered  in  the  land. 

The  first  blow  at  the  independent  grandeur  of  the 
nobles  had  been  struek  by  the  grandfather  of  the  queen ; 
the  second  was  the  consequence  of  the  acts  of  her  father. 
The  new  proprietors  of  the  recently-acquired  abbey- 
lands,  and  other  monastic  property,  were  not  only  cour- 
tiers, but  their  humbler  dependents ;  many  of  them  the 
^^^namiasioners  who  had  undervalued  all  these  manors 

ttd  lorddiips,  that  they  might  get  snoh  ^  Robin  food's 


pennyworths*'  more  easily  by  the  novelty  of  "  begging" 
for  them.  These  formed  a  new  body  of  proprietors,  who 
gradually  colistituted  a  new  gentry,  standing  between 
the  nobles  and  the  commonalty ;  and  from  the  nature  of 
their  property  they  became  land-jobbers,  letting  and 
underletting,  raising  rents,  enhancing  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, enclosing  the  common  lands,  and  swallowing 
up  the  small  ihirms  by  large  ones.  There  arose  in  con- 
sequence a  great  change  in  agricultural  pursuits,  no 
longer  practised  to  acquire  a  miserable  subsistence ;  the 
land  was  changed  into  a  new  mine  of  wealth ;  and  among 
the  wealtiiiest  classes  of  English  subjects  were  the 
graziers,  who  indeed  became  the  founders  of  many 
fkmilies. 

The  nobles  found  their  revenues  declining,  as  an 
excess  of  expenditure  surprised  them ;  this  changeable 
state  only  raised  their  murmurs,  for  they  seemed  insen- 
sible to  the  canse.  Their  ancient  opulence  was  secretly 
consuming  itself ;  their  troops  of  domestics  were  thinned 
in  numbers ;  and  a  thousand  families  disappeared,  who 
once  seemed  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  soil,  where  whole 
generations  had  flourished  through  the  wide  domains  of 
tiie  lord.  A  great  change  had  visibly  occurred  in  the 
bAronial  halls.  The  octogenarians  in  Elizabeth's  later 
days  complained  that  the  country  was  depopulating 
fast ;  and  the  chinmeys  of  the  great  mansions  which  had 
smoked  the  year  round,  now  scarcely  announced  **  a 
merry  Christmas." 

A  transition  from  one  state  of  society  to  another  will 
always  be  looked  on  suspiciously  by  those  who  may 
deem  the  results  problematical ;  but  it  will  be  eagerly 
opposed  by  those  who  find  the  innovation  un&vourable 
to  themselves.  The  results  of  the  new  direction  of 
landed  property,  incomprehensible  to  the  nobles,  were 
abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Among  "  the 
people,"  that  is  the  populace,  there  still  suirived  tender 
reminiscences  of  the  warmth  of  the  abbot's  kitchens ; 
and  many  a  wayfaring  guest  could  tell  how  erst  by 
ringing  at  the  monastic  gate  the  wants  of  life  had  been 
alleviated.  The  monks,  too,  had  been  excellent  land- 
lords, living  amid  their  tenants ;  and  while  the  husband- 
men stood  ai  easy  rents,  the  public  markets  were  re- 
gularly maintained  by  a  constant  demand.  In  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  monasteries  many  thousands  of  persons  had 
been  dispersed;  and  it  would  seem  that  among  that 
sturdy  community  of  vagabonds  which  now  rose  over  the 
land,  some  low  Latin  words  in  their  *^  pedlar's  French," 
as  the  canting  language  they  devised  is  called,  indicate 
their  origin  from  the  familiar  dialect  of  the  ejected  poor 
scholars  of  the  late  monastic  institutions. 

The  commotions  which  rose  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  brief  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  were  insti- 
gated by  the  ancient  owners  of  these  lands,  who  con- 
ceiving that  they  had  been  disinherited  by  the  spoliators ; 
thus  weakly  they  avenged  their  irrecoverable  losses; 
nor  did  such  leaders  want  for  popular  pretences  among 
a  discontented  populace,  who,  as  they  imagined,  were 
themselves  sufferers  in  the  common  cause.  We  are  in- 
formed, on  the  indubitable  authority  of  the  diary  of  the 
youthftil  Edward,  that  ^  thewEovhE  had  conceived  a  won- 
derful hatred  against  obntlem en,  whom  they  held  cu  their 
enemiet."  The  king  seems  distinctly  to  distinguish  the 
gentry  from  the  nobility. 

In  the  decline  of  the  great  households  a  result  how- 
ever occurred,  which  tended  greatly  to  improve  the  in- 
dependent condition  of  ^  the  people."  The  manual  arts 
had  been  practised  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
son  succeeding  the  father  in  the  wide  domains  of  some 
noble ;  but  when  the  great  lords  were  contracting  the 
scale  of  their  establishments,  and  failed  to  fbmish  occu- 
pation to  these  dependents,  the  mechanics  and  artificers 
took  refhge  in  the  towns;  there  localized,  they  were 
taught  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  own  daily  industry ; 
and  as  their  labour  became  more  highly  appreciated, 
and  the  arts  of  commerce  were  more  closely  pur- 
sued, they  considerably  heightened  the  cost  of  those 
objects  of  necessity  or  pleasure  which  supplied  the  wants 
or  the  luxuries  of  the  noble.  In  becoming  citizens,  they 
ceased  to  be  mere  domestics  in  the  great  households ;  a 
separate  independence  was  raised  between  the  lord  and 
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his  mechanic ;  the  hnmble  classlost  something  in  leaving 
the  happy  oarelessnesa  of  life  for  a  condition  more  anxions 
and  preoariouB ;  but  the  influence  of  the  noble  was  no 
longer  that  of  the  lord  paramoont,  but  simply  the  influ- 
ence of  the  customer  oyer  the  tradesman ;  ^  an  influence/* 
as  Hume  shrewdly  remarks,  ^  which  can  never  be  dan- 
gerous to  ciril  government/' 

We  now  distinctly  perceive  new  classes  in  civil  so- 
ciety rising  out  of  the  decline  of  the  preponderating 
power  of  the  great  barons,  and  of  the  new  disposition  of 
landed  property ;  the  gentry,  the  flourishing  agriculturist, 
and  those  mechanics  and  artificers  who  carried  on  their 
trades,  independently  of  their  former  lordly  patrons ;  we 
now,  therefore,  discern  the  first  elements  of  popularity. 

There  was  now  ^  a  people"  who  might  be  worthy  of 
entering  into  the  views  of  the  statesman ;  but  it  was  a 
divided  people.  Among  them,  the  queen  knew,  lay  con- 
cealed her  domestic  enemies ;  a  more  novel  religion  than 
the  new  was  on  the  watch  to  shake  her  established 
church ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  subjects  in 
their  papal  consciences  were  traitors.  The  arts  of  junc- 
ture, or  the  keeping  together  parts  broken  and  separated, 
making  hearts  compliuit  which  were  stubbornly  opposed 
to  each  other,  demanded,  at  once,  the  firmness  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  wisest  policy ;  and  such  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  Elizabeth. 

No  part  of  this  elaborate,  if  fragmentary  work, 
is  more  agreeable  in  subject,  more  elegant  in  style, 
or  so  likely  to  be  generally  popular,  as  the  ram- 


bling essays,  half  biographical^  half  critical,  on 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and  those  master-spirits 
of  early  Engllsli  literature,  who  are  quite  as  inte- 
resting and  memorable  in  their  personal  history 
as  in  their  great  works.  It  is  those  desultory 
criticisms,  guesses,  and  accidental  hints^  thrown 
out  from  a  fertile  mind,  which  will  give  the  work 
a  peculiar  charm  with  the  literary  lounger.  In 
this  respect  much  of  it  resembles  the  after-break- 
fast conversation,  the  dialogues  full  of  point  and 
amenity,  of  a  party  of  learned  men,  in  whom  dry 
scholarship  has  not  destroyed  sympathy  with  any 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  genius  of  a  people  are 
manifested.  Mr.  D'Israeli  iinds  beauty  in  them 
all ;  and  displays  a  healthful  and  nearly  a  univer- 
sal relish.  For  him  the  Saxon  chroniclers  are  not 
too  homely  and  rude ;  Piers  Ploughman,  or,  to  come 
far  downward,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  too  quaint,  nor 
Drayton,  too  minute  and  tedious.  He  has  not  mere 
charity,  but  a  hearty  liking  for  them  all— even  to 
the  most  obscure  of  the  tribe  ;  and  loving  all  sorts 
of  authors  and  adepts,  he  reserves  his  severity  for 
the  statesmen.  We  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  D'Is- 
raeli's  book  will  be  received  in  liie  same  spirit  in 
which  it  is  conceived. 


CHAPTERS  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

MOORE,  KEATS,  CRABBE,  CAMPBELL,  AND  ROGERS. 

(Continued  from  our  August  No,) 


CHAPT£R  in. 

It  is  fitting  that  Moore  should  follow  Byron, 
though  not  so  much  so  that  he  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  Keats.  They  are  here  classed  together, 
however,  on  account  of  the  principal  characteristic 
of  both  being  the  same,  although  exhibited  in  a 
very  different  manner.  Luxuriance,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, will  be  the  peculiar  feature  attributed  to 
them  in  future  criticism. 

There  are  two  potential  names  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  spoken  with  an  unaccounta- 
ble flippancy.  The  first  of  these  is  Southey,  the 
second,  Moore.  And  yet  the  character  of  Moore, 
both  as  a  poet  and  a  patriot,  is  such  as  to  merit 
the  highest  respect.  He  has  served  his  country  as 
few  Irishmen  have  done,  and  in  a  manner  most 
allied  to  their  nature,  as  well  as  his  own,  by  the 
pathos  of  injured  feeling  and  the  satire  of  urbane  wit. 

Moore's  study  of  the  Irish  melodies,  which  are 
almost  all  plaintive,  and  the  taste  towards  which 
Byron  led,  and  which  considered  a  shade  of  me- 
lancholy necessary  to  beauty,  coincided  in  his 
mind  to  produce  that  sentimental  affectation,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  his  works.  By  such 
passages  as  these — 

Oh,  ever  thns  firom  childhood's  honr 
I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay; 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower. 
But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 

I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle 
To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye; 

Bat  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 
And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die. 

'Hiis  brilliant  writer,  and  as  brilliant  man  of  the 


world,  has  contributed  to  a  result  the  most  foreign 
to  his  nature.  But  this,  however,  is  only  a  ca- 
sualty,— ^there  are  correctives  enough  in  his  works 
for  such  feelings ;  but  the  fashionable  taste  picks 
up  whatever  is  akin  to  itself,  and  reacts  upon  the 
author,  and  thus  these  verses  are  the  most  gene- 
rally admired  of  all  Moore's  poetry.  Revelling 
in  all  riches,  and  animated  with  vivid  enjoyment, 
his  tales  have  a  foolish  air  of  melancholy  that 
suits  but  ill  with  their  other  qualities.  Sheridan 
said  well  of  him — ^*^  that  there  wras  no  man  who 
put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  fancy  as  Tom 
Moore :  that  his  soul  seemed  a  particle  of  fire  se- 
parated from  the  sun,  and  always  fluttering  to  get 
back  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat."  The  goi^ 
geous  voluptuousness  of  the  East  is  too  little  for 
him :  he  adds  whatever  is  bright  or  rare  in  anti- 
quity or  art ;  he  covers  the  exquisitely  inwrought 
pavement  with  flowers,  and  winnovre  the  air  with 
scented  fans;  and  then,  by  way  of  heightening 
the  luxury,  makes  the  inhabitants  of  this  artificial 
paradise  the  unhappy  objects  of  our  sympathy. 
Thus  the  enchantress  in  tiie  "  Fire- worshippers," 
who  lives  on  flowers,  a  fine  uneartlily  life,  when 
she  is  supplied  with  her  favourite  blossoms. 

Bending  to  drink  their  balmy  airs. 
As  if  she  mixed  her  sonl  with  theirs, 

recalls  in  her  song  no  images  but  those  of  a  regret- 
ful nature,  and  ever  recurs  to  the  remembrance 
that  to-morrow  they  will  fade.  Thank  Heaven 
they  >vill,  and  everything  else,  and  make  room  for 
new  flowers  and  new  dreams,  as  well  as  new  fruit 
and  new  poetry* 
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I  know  where  the  wingM  Tisions  dwell, 

That  around  the  night-bed  play; 
I  know  each  herb  and  fiowret's  bell. 
Where  they  hide  their  wings  by  day. 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Delightful  all  these  verses  are,  and  yet  not  half 
80  delightful  as  many  he  has  given  us.  But  when 
we  ask  ourselves  why  they  are  so,  the  question 
is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  answer  to  our  reason, 
than  to  acknowledge  to  our  sense ;  it  is,  in  short, 
a  species  of  deceit:  and  even  those  who  would 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the  best 
philosophy  of  life  is  to  be  comfortably  cheated,  are 
not  contented  with  it.  The  charm  rests  on  the 
principle  of  contrast,  and  that  principle  refined 
upon  to  its  furthest. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  Moore's  poetry 
has,  in  style,  a  strong  resemblance  to  Byron's.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that,  in  a  critical  analysis  for 
the  purpose  of  classifying  our  poetical  writings, 
these  two  may  be  almost  comprehended  imder  the 
same  category.  He  did  for  the  lovely  what  Byron 
did  for  tlie  darker  passions :  concentrating  them 
into  essence ;  making  harmonies  by  congregating 
the  like  and  sympathetic,  he  decorated  the  objects 
of  sense  by  sweet  fancy,  and  diluted  the  gem  of 
love  in  the  wine  of  the  senses.  Not  only  did  lie 
^  paint  the  lily,  gild  refined  gold,  and  add  fresh 
perfume  to  the  violet,"  as  Hazlitt  says  of  him, 
but  he  makes  the  lily  more  beautiful  by  its  juxta- 
position to  the  rose,  and  extracts  the  sentiment 
from  the  jessamine  iiower  by  its  neighbourhood  to 
the  ivy.  This  sort  of  poetry  oversteps  the  bounds 
of  simple  refinement — ^that  is,  refinement  retaining 
for  its  object  the  enjoyment  of  natural  pleasures — 
it  is  refinement  becoming  diseased,  as  a  vast  accu- 
mulation of  w^ealth  tends  to  make  it.  His  writings 
and  those  of  Byron  would  almost  make  us  believe 
that  the  poetry  of  former  artificial  ages  was  worth 
nothing,  and  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as 
the  Art  (technically  speaking)  of  poetry  until 
they  invented  it;  and  what  they  invented  they 
have  completed.  But  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone;  and  most  assuredly  not  by  smiles,  and 
much  less  by  tears.  Thus  has  Moore  contributed 
his  share  to  the  grand  revolution,  and  assisted  us 
in  drawing  broadly  and  definitely  the  distinction 
between  sense  and  soul, — ^the  organic  body  and  the 
living  thought  by  which  that  body  is, 

Moore  has  done  more  than  this.  He  and  Southey 
have  extended  the  charm  of  the  affections  further 
than  had  been  done  before  ;  they  have  dealt  with 
them  the  same,  whether  the  scenery  of  their  poetry 
was  in  Persia,  or  Arabia,  or  at  home  :  they  have 
represented  the  same  passions  everywhere,  and 
overlooked  the  modifications  of  the  moral  nature 
which  climate  and  faith  induce.  Heretofore  it  had 
been  otherwise :  we  were  accustomed  to  describe 
oriental  life  with  a  self-congratulating  sanctimony, 
and  wilM  colouring  of  prejudice.  The  tales 
which  had  followed  on  the  translating  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  were  no  exception  to  this.  They  were 
lifeless,  and  mere  vehicles  for  their  morals ;  being 
only  chosen  for  the  convenience  of  their  machinery. 


The  author  could  address  Mahomet  without  bring- 
ing on  himself  the  charge  of  disrespect  to  religion 
which  the  use  of  the  name  of  Grod  in  that  way 
might  have  done.  Now  we  make  the  inhabitants 
of  that 

Sweet  Indian  land 
Whose  air  is  balm,  whose  ocean  spreads 
O'er  coral  rocks  and  amber  beds ; 
Whose  sandal  groves  and  beds  of  spice. 
Might  be  a  Peri's  paradise, 

offer  their  adoration  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and 
hope  to  the  same  great  Spirit  who  claims  the  tem- 
ples and  the  censers  more  near  home.  We  now 
refer  religion  to  its  source,  to  the  well-spring  of 
the  heart,  and  separate  it  quite  from  the  polemical 
conditions  to  which  it  has  been  annexed  by  our 
forefathers.  Matters  of  faith  are  above,  and  would 
be  impertinent  in  the  present  writing  ;  we  speak 
not  of  them,  and  this  Moore  has  also  avoided  doing. 
But  he  has  assisted  in  extending  the  brotherhood 
of  our  common  nature  to  all ;  and  this  is  Christi- 
anizing the  world.  In  the  story  of  the  Peri,  the 
outcast  of  paradise  wanders  about  in  search  of  the 
gift  that  is  most  dear  to  heaven.  First  she  caught 
the  blood-drop  of  a  warrior  fighting  for  liberty. 

^  Sweet,"  said  the  angel,  as  she  gave 
The  gift  into  her  radiant  hand; 
^  Sweet  is  the  welcome  of  the  brave 
Who  die  thus  for  their  native  land; — 
Bat  see,  alas !  the  crystal  bar 
Of  Eden  moves  not;  holier  far 
Than  even  this  drop  the  boon  most  be 
That  opes  the  gate  of  heaven  for  thee !" 

Next  she  receives  the  sigh  of  a  maiden,*  whose  af- 
fection for  her  lover  was  stronger  than  that  for 
life ;  but 

«  Not  yet," 
The  angel  said,  as  with  regret 
He  shut  from  her  that  glimpse  of  glory. 

She  goes  on  her  search  again,  and  it  is  a  tear  of 
penitence  which  at  last  admits  her  into  heaven. 

The  great  chamberlain  Fadladeen's  choice  sen- 
tence of  criticism  on  this  poem :  '^  And  this  is 
poetry !  this  flimsy  manufacture  of  the  brain, 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  lofty  and  durable 
monuments  of  genius,  is  as  the  gold  filagree  work 
of  Zamora  beside  the  eternal  architecture  of 
Elgypt !" — This  criticism  which  Moore  delivers  on 
himself  may  be  repeated  to  every  poem  he  has 
written.  But  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and, 
de  gustibus  non  disptOandum ;  the  lightest  fabric 
of  Uie  silk- worm  may  have  its  value  as  well  as  the 
inconsumable  asbestos.  It  is  not  witli  these  works, 
in  size  so  much  more  important,  that  the  name  of 
Moore  will  be  associated.  He  has  done  much  more 
for  the  Irish  music  than  Bums  did  for  the  Scotch ; 
and  these  melodies,  like 

ladies  from  a  far  coontrie,^ 

Beantifhl  exceedingly, 

are  married  for  ever  in  the  beating  heart  of  the 
Irish  nation  to  the  pathos  of  his  verses. 

The  Irish  music,  indeed,  has  been  first  collected 
by  means  of  the  assistance  which  he  rendered. 
"  These  airs,"  he  says,  **  like  too  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen, for  want  of  protection  at  home,  have  pass- 
ed into  the  service  of  foreigners ;"  and  the  com- 
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poaers  on  the  continent  have  enriched  their  operas 
and  sonatas  with  melodies  borrowed  from  Ireland. 
^*  But  we  are  come,"  he  continues,  *^  to  a  better 
period  both  of  politics  and  music  ;  and  how  much 
they  are  connected,  in  Ireland  at  least,  appears  too 
plainly  in  the  tone  of  sorrow  and  depression  which 
characterizes  most  of  our  early  songs.'*  The  im- 
mense popularity  of  many  of  these  lyrical  pieces, 
not  only  in  Ireland  but  also  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  is  abundant  proof  of  the  success  with  which 
he  has  performed  his  task,  and  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  regeneration  he  so  confidently  anti- 
cipates. 

Like  the  bright  lamp  that  shone  in  Kildare's  holy  fane. 
And  burned  through  long  ages  of  darkness  and  storm. 

Is  the  heart  that  afflictions  have  come  o'er  in  vain, 
Whose  spirit  ontlives  them  un&ding  and  warm  I 

Erin !  oh,  Erin  I  thus  bright  through  the  tears 

Of  a  long  night  of  bondage  thy  spirit  appears ! 

Unchill'd  by  the  nin,  and  nnwaked  by  the  wind. 
The  lily  lies  sleeping  through  winter's  cold  hour, 

Till  spring,  with  a  touch  her  dark  slumber  unbind, 
And  daylight  and  liberty  bless  the  young  flower. 

Erin !  oh,  Erin  I  thy  winter  is  past. 

And  the  hope  that  liyed  through  it  shall  blossom  at  last. 

Keats'  life  was  a  short  one :  what  share  he 
would  have  taken,  had  he  lived  longer,  in  the 
drama  whose  characters  we  are  now  enumerating, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  and  yet  perhaps  he  per- 
formed his  part.  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps 
well ;  and  the  epitaph  which  disappointed  energies 
of  body  dictated,  will  be  remembered  only  as  a 
poetic  incident  in  a  poet's  death. 

It  may  be  said  of  Keats  that  his  character  and 
enthusiasm  approached  more  nearly  to  those  of 
what  we  poetically  term  a  poet.  He  seems  to  have 
studied  and  written,  not  because  he  loved  Tv^at  he 
described,  so  much  as  that  the  exercise  of  his  fa- 
culty of  description  gave  him  delight.  He  could 
not  resist  his  inclination  to  suit  ideas  with  poetic 
words.  He  was  under  a  spell,  and  not  properly 
awake,  reasoning  and  choosing.  He  loved  all  things 
in  proportion  as  they  furnished  materials  for  his 
embroidery,  or  gave  him  dyes  wherewith  to  beau- 
tify the  rainbow  of  his  verse.  Hb  intense  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  must  have  been  oppressive  to 
him ;  he  must  have  felt  in  contemplating  it,  as  in 
his  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale" — 

1. 
My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk  : 
'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 

But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, — 
That  thou,  light- winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 

In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

He  must  have  extended  his  arms  with  longing 
supplication  for  more  and  more  power  in  embody- 
ing what  he  desired,  as  in  the  stanzas  following : — 

2. 

Oh  for  a  draught  of  vintage  that  hath  been 
Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep  delved  earth. 

Testing  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 
Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth ! 


Oh  for  a  beaker  fiill  of  the  warm  Sontlit 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blissfiil  Hippoorene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 

And  purple-staiped  moutt^ ; 
That  I  might  drink  and  leave  the  worid  unseen, 
And  with  thee  Me  away  into  the  forest  dim. 

4. 

Away,  away,  for  I  will  fly  with  thee 

Not  charioteered  by  Baochns  and  his  petds, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  snd  retards : 
Already  with  thee  !  tender  is  the  night. 
And  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 

But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breeies  blows 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 
ways. 

5. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  mouth  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild. 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast-fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaies : 

And  Mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose  ftdl  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmnrouB  haunt  of  flies  on  snmmereves. 

8. 

Adien  I  the  fluey  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  flttmed  to  do,  deceiving  M. 
Adieu !  adieu !  tby  plaintive  anthem  frMles 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  stiU  stream, 
Up  the  hill  side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley  glades : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waJdng  dream  t 
Fled  is  that  musio : — Do  I  wake  or  sleep  t 

He  loved  pbetry  for  itself  alone.  His  great  de- 
sire was  to  aggrandize  ideas  by  the  dress  in  which 
he  presented  them  to  the  reader.  The  fitness  of 
words  to  convey  a/^/tn^  of  objects  claimed  his  trans- 
cendent admiration.  It  was  never  enough  for  him 
that  the  object  was  presented  in  its  true  light  to 
the  understanding ;  the  sense  must  also  appreciate 
it.  He  wished  to  paint  with  words.  As  might 
have  been  thus  expected,  his  poetry  afibrds  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  imagery.  How  fine, 
for  instance,  how  very  grand,  is  the  following 
metaphor : — 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard. 
As  if  calamity  had  just  begun; 
As  if  the  Tanwird  eloudg  of  evil  day* 
Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder  labouring  %p. 

The  rhythm  here  gives  immense  value  to  the 
sense ;  it  gives  as  much  as  the  poorness  of  the 
sound  of  the  firsts  second,  and  last  lines  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Wordsworth — so  grand  in  itself 
— stakes  away  from  the  effect. 

Like  a  sea-beast  crawl'd  forth>  which  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth  there  to  sun  himself; 
Such  seemed  this  man,  not  all  alive  or  dead. 
Nor  all  asleep  in  his  extreme  old  age. 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  man  stood. 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call. 
And  moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all. 

It  was  not  enough  that  he  should  work  out  sn 
end  by  means  of  his  poem,  and  raise  an  interest  in 
its  progress ;  each  notion  and  each  image  was  it- 
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self  all  important — it  was  a  poem,  and  could  stoop 
to  no  other  idea  or  image  as  its  superior.  All  this 
was  the  result  of  the  fervency  of  youth,  as  well  as 
of  his  idiosyncrasy  ;  it  was  the  ehullience  of  one 
to  whom  to  live  was  luxuiy.  To  feel  the  air  fan- 
ning his  face  was  to  him  a  happiness  like  love ;  and 
something  very  like  "the  large  utterance  of  the 
early  gods,"  in  some  parts  of  Hyperion  especially, 
where 

The  ponderoas  syllables,  like  sullen  waves 
In  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef  rocks 
Come  hooming, 

was  given  him  whereby  to  convey  to  others  the 

plenitude  of  his  pleasure— a  pleasure  not  unmixed 

^rith  pain. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  manner  pf  defiping 
Keats'  powers,  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  much 
through  his  means  being  added  to  our  poetry,  or 
new  influences  communicated  to  its  future  condi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  so.  His  poetry  contains  a  moral 
SB  important  as  that  of  either  of  those  already  no- 
ticed. He  filled  an  important  place  in  the  diversity 
of  the  age,  and  without  him  its  canonical  complete- 
ness would  be  diminished.  He  was  not  a  doubter 
like  Byron,  nor  did  he  seem  to  entertain  seriously 
any  thought  of  an  abstract  kind.  His  faith  was 
in  Nature :  in  the  present  and  the  ancient  fable  was 
his  only  theology. 

But  Keats'  version  of  that  creed,  his  embodi- 
ment of  the  Greek  spirit  is  not  his  own ;  if  it  had, 
he  would  have  been  a  more  marvellous  youth  than 
we  have  ever  beheld.  Our  early  translations,  so 
different  from  those  that  foUowed  in  the  French- 
classic  period,  furnish  a  key  whereby  to  understand 
the  poetry  of  Keats.  In  tie  "  Hero  and  Leander," 
begun  by  Marlow  and  completed  by  Chapman,  and 
in  other  poems  by  the  same  authors,  we  meet  with 
passages  almost  parallel.  His  choice  of  subjects 
was  exactly  such  as  Coleridge  attributed  to  young 
genius — ^the  most  remote  from  every-day  interests. 
He  says — ^  I  hope  I  have  not  at  too  late  a  day 
touched  the  beautiful  mythology  of  Greece;"  as  a 
reproducer  in  form  he  was  too  late — ^in  spirit  per- 
haps too  early.  It  was  set  down  to  him  as  affec- 
tation. Besides,  he  did  not  anticipate  in  his  love 
that  there  was  a  reason  in  passion,  or  that  a  de* 
partuie  ftam  the  model  was  sometimes  all  the 
difference  between  truth  and  peculiarity.  A  revival 
or  an  exclusive  study  of  any  phoie  of  the  human 
mind  which  has  been  passed  in  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  is  unfit  for  a  wide  and  permanent 
audience.  If  fable  be  employed,  as  by  its  nature 
it  is  intended  to  be,  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  was  employed  by  those  who  invented  it,  and  as 
Shelley  has  used  it  in  "Prometheus Unbound,"  or  as 
Goethe  appears  to  have  done  in  "  Helena,"  in  shado  w- 
hig  out  of  arcane  matters  whose  simple  annuncia- 
tion would  be  too  abstract  for  any  faculty  but  that 
of  pure  reason,  then  it  can  never  be  too  late  to 
apply  to  it  as  a  poetic  vehicle.  But  Keats  did  not 
so  use  it:  he  did  not  resort  to  it  for  the  meanings 
which  lay  hid  beneath,  but  only  for  the  excellent 
art  in  which  these  meanings  were  enveloped :  he 
was  a  worshipper  of  the  creature:  he  chose  his 
mistress  for  the  beauty  of  her  face  more  than  for 
that  of  her  mind.    Thus  far  his  poetry  is  the  ac- 


knowledgment of  a  principle  and  no  further.  He 
had  not  advanced  far  enough  to  add  the  hidden 
thought  to  the  rare  fabric  of  symbol.  His  muse  is 
the  statue  of  Pygmalion  the  instant  before  it  is 
animated ;  and  he  is  the  sculptor  lost  between  ad- 
miration of  what  he  has  created,  and  what  he  de- 
sires. 

The  whole  poem  of  "  Endymion "  is  filled  with 
this  feeling.  His  inmost  consciousness  is  alive  to 
a  communion  with  the  outward  world.  There  is 
a  language  spoken  to  him  which  he  cannot  wholly 
understand.  The  love-sick  loses  himself  in  his 
feeling: — 

What  is  there  in  thee,  Moon !  that  thou  shouldst  move 

My  heart  so  potently  1    When  yet  a  child 

I  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  bast  smiled. 

Thou  seem'dst  my  sister :  hand  in  hand  we  wept 

From  eve  to  mom  across  the  firmament. 

No  apples  would  I  gather  firom  the  tree, 

Till  thou  hadst  cooled  their  cheeks  deliciously : 

No  tumbling  water  ever  spake  romance, 

But  when  mine  eye  with  thine  thereon  oonld  dance : 

No  woods  were  green  enough,  no  bower  divine. 

Until  thou  liftedst  up  thine  eyelids  fine : 

In  sowing-time  ne'er  would  I  dibble  take 

Or  drop  a  seed  till  thou  wast  wide  awake ; 

And  in  the  summer-tide  of  blossoming, 

No  one  but  thee  hath  heard  me  blithely  sing 

And  meshed  my  dewy  flowers  all  the  night. 

No  melody  was  like  a  passing  spright, 

If  it  went  not  to  solemnize  thy  reign. 

Yes,  in  my  boyhood  every  joy  and  pain 

By  thee  were  fashioned  to  the  self-same  end : 

And  as  I  grew  in  years,  still  didst  thou  blend 

With  all  my  ardours ;  thou  wast  the  deep  glen ; 

Thou  wast  the  mountain-top — the  sage's  pen —   . 

The  poet's  harp — the  voice  of  friends— the  sun ; 

Thou  wast  the  river — ^thou  wast  glory  won ; 

Thou  wast  my  clarion's  blast — ^thou  wast  my  steed : 

My  goblet  fuU  of  wine — my  topmost  deed : — 

Thou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  lovely  Moon ! 

Oh,  what  a  wild  and  harmonized  tune 

My  spirit  struck  from  all  the  beautiful ! 

And  thus  it  was  with  the  poet  himself.  Endy- 
mion is  visited  in  i|leep  by  the  lunar  goddess  Diana, 
and  while  awake  and  gazing  on  the  white  orb  he 
cannot  understand  what  influence  it  is  that  over- 
powers him.  And  at  last  he  ^returns  to  this  simple 
exclamation. 

Oh,  what  a  wild  and  harmonized  tune 
My  spirit  struck  frt)m  all  the  beautiful ! 

But  in  truth  it  was  not  merely  because  it  was 
beautiful  that  the  ^'  gentle  orb"  so  moved  him. 
Beauty  it  was  to  the  sense,  but  no  further ;  the 
sentiment  he  experienced  was  inspired  by  the  spirit 
that  dwelt  within.  Keats  was  ever  thus  perplexed : 
the  poetic  and  the  visible  world  to  which  it  was 
allied,  were  beautiful  both,  but  they  w^re  more  than 
beautiful.  Untroubled  waters  suggest  peace ;  and 
as  we  love  peace  we  love  to  gaze  upon  untroubled 
waters.  It  is  this  patncidenoe  we  call  the  beautiful. 
Bright  colours  in  quick  transition  remind  us  of 
gaiety,  and  colours  in  gradation — as  in  the  rainbow — 
of  harmony.  For  their  own  sakes  we  care  little 
about  them :  but  in  Keats'  poetry  the  sense  of 
beauty  is  the  ultimate  endeavour.  There  is  little 
unitarianism,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  less  trinitarian- ' 
ism  in  this :  it  is  the  very  threshold  of  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  but  no  further  than  the  threshold. 
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CRABBBy  CAMFDJSLLy  BOOER?, 

These  writers  are  among  the  most  firmly  fixed 
in  the  public  esteem  :  their  works  are  not  of  the 
order  that  raise  party  prejudices,  their  beauties  are 
such  as  all  can  understand.  They  are  here  enu- 
meratedy  not  so  much  owing  to  their  importance, 
or  their  relation  to  the  period^  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  distinct  from  it.  They 
are  (with  many  great  names  on  the  rolls  of  the 
muses)  writers  of  yerse  rather  than  poets.  They 
go  about  their  productions  with  a  laudable  desire 
to  avoid  ambiguity  of  sentiment^  falsity  of  reason- 
ing, or  any  necessity  of  explanation:  they  are 
always  innocent  of  these  faults,  but  their  innocence 
is  the  result  of  the  wrong  cause, — ^they  are  too 
timid  to  go  wrong,  Crabbe  only  being  too  strong  to 
1be  driven  from  the  right. 

The  stylo  of  Crabbe  forms  a  link  between  the 
past  and  the  present,  the  days  when  Burke  and 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  were  the  great  authorities  and 
arbiters,  and  these  degenerate  days  when  The 
Edinburgh  and  Quarter^  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves a  more  extensive  and  yet  more  party  um- 
pireship  ; — ^between  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and  of 
Byron.  Crabbe,  in  his  preface  to  the  republication 
of  his  earlier  poems,  mentions  his  acquaintance 
with  the  great  men  deceased,  and  also  the  fact 
of  his  poems  having  been  submitted  to  Johnson 
for  his  judgment.  That  the  verdict  of  this  power- 
ful mind  would  be  favourable  was  to  have  been 
expected  ;  and  that  he — although  not  too  ready  to 
give  his  meed  of  admiration — should  approve  highly 
of  "The  Village"  and  "The  Library"  was  not 
surprising.  They  are  poems  which  would  be  agree- 
able varieties  at  that  time,  while  they  are  quite  de- 
ficient in  variety  now.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  them 
— "  They  are  original,  vigorous,  and  elegant ;"  and 
such  are  the  revolutions  of  criticism,  only  one  of 
these  high  qualities  would  be  granted  to  them  with- 
out modification  when  viewed  among  our  later 
poetry.  Precision  of  study  is  Crabbe's  most  valu- 
able feature,  and  this  expended  on  its  most  proper 
subjects — ^homely  pictures  of  every-day  humble 
life.  Poetry  he  looks  upon  as  good  sense  in  a 
modest  although  a  holiday  dress,  and  as  a  matter 
which  it  behoved  him  to  improve  in  as  he  became 
an  older  man,  or  at  least  that  he  should  deprecate 
the  expectation  of  this  in  his  readers.  ^  Ceilainly," 
says  he,  "  were  it  the  principal  employment  of  a 
man's  life  to  compose  verses,  it  might  seem  reason- 
able to  expect,  that  he  would  continue  to  improve 
as  long  as  he  continued  to  live ;  though  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  such  improvement  would  fol- 
low, and  perhaps  proof  might  be  adduced  to  show 
that  he  would  not :  but  when  to  this  '  idle  trade* 
is  added  some  ^calling*  with  superior  claims  on  his 
attention,  his  progress  in  the  art  will  probably  be 
in  proportion  neither  to  the  years  he  has  lived,  nor 
even  to  the  attempts  he  has  made." 

Crabbe  is  not  led  away  by  any  theory,  or  any 
notion  or  afiection  peculiar  to  himself ;  nor  does 
he  address  himself  to  any  particular  class.  The 
interest  of  his  piece  is  never  dependent  on  any 
doubtful  moral,  nor  on  any  effect  borrowed  from  the 
treatment  it  receives  from  him.  His  whole  confi- 
dence is  placed  on  the  stem  delineation  of  actual  life, 


for  the  observation  of  which  his  clerical  position 
gave  him  opportunity.  His  "  Hall"  and  "  Parish 
Register "  remind  us,  in  their  lower  qualities,  of 
Gait,  some  of  whose  pictures  are  the  most  remark- 
ably distinct  that  have  ever  been  produced.  When- 
ever Crabbe  leaves  this  immediate  imitation  of  his 
model,  he  fails  utterly;  while  he  keeps  within  it, 
his  correctness  is  perfect.  "  Li  ^  The  Parish  Regis- 
ter '  the  reader  will  find  an  endeavour  once  more 
to  describe  village  numners,  not  by  adopting  the 
notion  of  pastoral  simplicity,  or  assuming  ideas  of 
rustic  barbarity,  but  by  more  natural  views  of  the 
peasantry,  considered  as  a  mixed  body  of  persons, 
sober  or  profligate,  and  hence,  in  a  great  measure, 
contented  or  miserable."  This,  and  no  more,  is 
the  sum  of  all  his  poems;  and  it  is  a  great  field  he 
has  chosen.  This  annunciation  b  all  that  he  gives 
— ^no  merit  is  assumed  for  resorting  to  a  purer 
mode  of  study — ^no  flattering  himself  with  the 
glory  of  having  broken  through  convention,  (which 
he  has  done  in  all  but  his  metre) — no  founding  of 
a  school,  nor  appealing  to  posterity. 

But  the  great  correctness  of  detail  in  some  of 
his  descriptions  is  an  evil  more  than  a  good,  as  the 
scenes  he  describes  are  of  a  nature  we  would  rather 
avoid.  Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  so,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  be  ready  to  hear  and  to  be  witnesses  of  all 
the  ills  that  fiesli  is  heir  to,  and  draw  instmction 
fi'om  all  of  them ;  but  still  it  is  otherwise  in  ex- 
perience— ^we  willingly  leave  the  sick-ward  with 
its  odours  of  sour  poultices  to  the  surgeon  who  cao 
assist,  and  the  nurses  who  make  them.  Like  Lille's 
tragedies,  they  want  the  elevating  beauty  which  all 
works  of  the  imitative  arts  ought  to  possess.  In  his 
choice  of  subject,  however,  he  has  a  high  moral 
purpose.  Crime  and  folly  in  all  their  forms  receive 
from  his  hand  their  pimishmeut.  He  shows  ^  vice 
its  own  feature,"  amply  proving  the  truth  of  the 
observation — 

Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

Indeed  no  one  could,  almost  by  any  possibilitr, 
give  us  a  more  degrading  sense  of  shame  and  disr 
gust  for  those  evils  which  poverty  breeds  among 
men.  Elliott  cannot ;  there  is  a  vindictive  heroian 
about  all  that  he  writes,  which  dignifies  his  most 
miserable  scenes ;  he  appeals  in  anguish  to  us  all ; 
he  carries  the  nobility  of  independence  and  man- 
hood even  into  the  foulest  disease  and  most  abjec: 
proneness.  Crabbe  details  the  particulars,  and 
leaves  them  unredeemed. 

Now  turn  our  view  {h>m  dwellings  simply  neat 
To  this  infected  Row  we  term  our  Street. 

Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputations  crew 
Each  evening  meet ; — the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew. 
Riots  are  nightly  heard : — the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  vrife,  perverse  in  her  replies. 
While  shrieking  children  hold  each  threatening  hand! 
And  sometimes  life,  and  sometimes  food  demand : 
Boys  in  their  first  stolen  rage,  to  swear  begin, 
And  girls,  who  heed  not  dress,  are  skilled  in  gin. 
Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide ; 
Ensnaring  females  here  their  victims  hide : 
And  here  is  one  the  Sybil  of  the  Row, 
Who  knows  all  secrets,  or  affects  to  know. 

Between  the  road-way  and  the  walls,  offence 
Invades  all  eyes  and  strikes  on  every  sense : 
There  lie,  obscene,  at  every  open  door. 
Heaps  from  the  hcai'th  and  swecpirgs  from  the  floor: 
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And  day  by  day  the  mingled  masses  grow 
As  sinks  are  disembogned  and  kenned  flow. 

•  •  *  •  • 

See  on  the  floor  what  frowzy  patches  rest ! 
What  nauseous  fragments  on  yon  fractured  chest ! 
What  downy  dust  beneath  yon  window  seat  I 
And  round  these  posts  that  serve  the  bed  fbr  feet  I 
This  bed  where  all  those  tattered  garments  lie, 
Worn  by  each  Bex,  and  now  perforce  thrown  by  I 
See !  as  we  gase,  an  infant  lifts  its  head, 
Left  by  neglect,  and  burrow'd  in  that  bed  ; 
The  mother-gossip  has  the  love  supprest, 
An  infant's  cry  onee  wakened  in  her  breast ; 
And  daily  prattles,  as  her  round  she  takes, 
(With  strong  resentment)  of  the  want  she  makes. 

All  this  honor  is  only  the  naked  truth :  but 
Crabbe's  writings  were  addressed  to  a  higher  order 
than  those  whose  moral  evils  he  details;  and  it 
may  be  gravely  asked  if  his  poetry  has  done  any 
goodr^hoB  had  any  influence  in  counteracting  the 
curse  which  has  descended,  and  is  descending  with 
a  mildew  blight  among  us.  And  is  it  just  to  an- 
swer in  the  following  manner  the  question  which 
he  there  propounds  ? 

TVIience  all  those  woes  I  From  want  of  virtuous  will^ 
Of  honest  shame,  or  time-improving  skill ; 
From  want  of  care  t'  employ  the  vacant  hour, 
And  want  of  everything,  hut  ttaiU  of  power. 

Bat  Crabbe  has  a  right  to  answer  his  own  question. 
He  was  a  man  of  powerful  as  well  as  '^  virtuous 
will,"  and  wrought  out  his  own  honours  by  per- 
severance and  a  cautious  and  sound  judgment.  His 
poetry  stands  little  danger  of  sinking  in  reputation; 
it  never  attained  a  great  height,  and  will  never  be 
jnoved  from  the  elevation  it  has  rested  on. 

And  this  is  also  the  case  with  Campbell.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  more  adorned  mind  than  Crabbe,  and  of 
a  thousand-fold  more  vivid  and  ambitious  fancy, 
he  has  chosen  nearly  as  safe,  though  not  so  justly 
poetic,  ground.  The  fortune  of  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Hope"  indeed,  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
"  Village :"  it  rose  into  extraordinary  celebrity 
immediately  on  its  publication ;  and  soon  settled 
into  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  tiie.  character  of  a 
fayouiite.  Not  a  favourite,  perhaps,  with  the 
graver  and  more  inteUectual,  but  a  favourite  with 
emybocfy,  which  (as  has  been  observed)  either 
means  nobocfy^  or  at  best  that  no  one  is  offended. 

His  lyric^  poems  are  the  best  of  his  productions, 
and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  fine.  The 
honour  of  having  done  something  towards  gaining 
every  battle  which  crowned  the  naval  flag  with  so 
much  glory  during  the  war,  has  been  claimed  for 
Dibdin.  It  has  been  said  that  his  sones  had  an 
eifect  so  salutary  and  so  national  that  tne  seamen 
were  inspired  by  them  to  more  courageous  achieve- 
ments. Campbell's  heroic  songs  and  hallads  are 
of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  Dibdin,  and  worthy 
of  being  associated  with  our  proudest  miJitaiy 
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honours.  "  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,'*  "  Hohenlin- 
den,"  and  others,  will  be  remembered  and  admired 
by  all  who  remember  and  admire  the  events  they 
celebrate.  The  popularity  of  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Hope,"  has  given  that  poem  the  principal  place  in 
speaking  of  Campbell^s  works ;  hut  it  is  not  by 
any  means  deserving  of  that  distinction.  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,  a  tale  of  American  colonization,  ex- 
quisitely told,  is  the  poem  on  which  the  greatest 
weight  of  fame  must  rest.  If  It  was  within  the 
scope  of  these  pages  to  criticise  the  style  and  the 
conduct  of  particular  poems,  (except  in  as  far  as 
some  general  principle  maybe  iQustrated  by  so  do- 
ing,) this  would  be  one  to  occupy  us.  The  character 
of  Outalissi  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind 
ever  done :— « 

Far  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace,  and  cup  of  Joy ; 
As  monumental  bronze,  unchanged  his  look  $ 
A  soul  that  pity  touched  but  never  shook. 
Trained  fh>m  his  tree-rocked  cradle  to  his  bier, 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook ; 
Impassive — ^fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  vroods — a  man  without  a  tear. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  observed  of  CampbeU. 

Hb  name  is  identified  with  the  struggle  for  liberty 

which  Poland  has  maintained  so  long  against  the 

overwhelming  force  of  Russia,  and  the  other  states 

who  shared  with  it  in  the  partition  of  that  kingdom. 

From  time  to  time  he  has  raised  his  voice  in  favour 

of  the  indomitahle  Poles,  ever  since  the  publication 

of  his  first  work  in  which  he  alluded  to  their  wrongs 

in  lines  which  have  long  been  familiar  to  every 

one:— 

When  leagued  Oppression  pour'd  to  Northern  wars 
Her  whisker'd  pandoora  and  her  fierce  hussars. 
Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  mom, 
PealM  her  loud  drum,  and  twanged  her  trumpet  horn  j 
Tumultuous  horrors  brooded  o'er  her  van. 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland — and  to  man ! 

Rogers  is  still  more  an  elegant  writer  than 
Campbell,  hut  jnnch  less  vigorous.  His  sentences 
are  composed  with  elaborate  care,  and  every  figure 
and  line  is  unobjectionable  in  correctness, — ^but 
this  is  only  a  negative  praise.  The  reader  is 
never  deeply  interested,  and  certainly  he  never 
carries  away  a  novel  impression.  True,  he  never 
attempts  what  he  fails  to  execute.  The  ^^  Plea^ 
sures  of  Memory,"  "  Italy,"  "  On  a  Tear,"  "  On 
a  Voice  which  was  lost^"  are  the  appropriate  sub- 
jects he  has  chosen.  And  thus  it  is  too  with 
Crabbe  and  Campbell :  each  of  them  accomplishes 
what  they  endeavour;  they  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  adage  in  mind,  aui  nungtusm  tewtety  anaperfice; 
they  have  acquired  a  lesson  which  is  very  difficult 
to  learn, — ^they  have  known  the  boundaries  of  their 
powers,  and  confined  themselves  to  their  appropri- 
ate tasks. 

To  be  conHnued. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  CAMPBELL.^ 


The  office  of  historiographer  to  the  Evangeli- 
cal dissenters  appear  to  have  devolved  upon  Dr. 
Philip  of  Maberly  Chapel.  The  present  work, 
however, — ^which  is  in  many  respects  a  history  of 
one  memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  dissent, — 
unlike  the  memoirs  of  Bunyan  and  Whitefield,  is 
almost  an  autobiography,  to  which  Dr.  Philip 
merely  furnishes  connecting  links,  and  a  kind  of 
running  commentary,  which  is  sometimes  critical, 
but  more  generally  explanatory  or  eulogistic.  The 
work  bears  some  marks  of  haste ;  yet  it  will  be  a 
welcome  gift  to  the  flock  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased pastor  of  Kingsland ;  as  well  as  to  many  of 
the  public  at  large.  To  the  people  of  Scotland  it 
possesses  additional  interest,  from  affording  the 
first  detailed  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Independent 
congregational  churches  in  Scotland,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  brothers  Haldane,  Mr. 
John  Aikman,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
namely,  the  ^'Philanthropic  Ironmonger  of  the 
Grassmarket,'*  the  itinerant  lay  preacher,  the  pastor 
of  Kingsland  congregation,  and  finally  the  mis- 
sionary-general to  South  Africa,  John  Campbell. 
— His  Times  thus  form  an  interesting  record  to 
many  who  may  be  indiffsrent  about  hb  Idfe» 

Independently  altogether  of  religious  considera- 
tions, and  viewing  the  labours  of  John  Campbell 
and  his  more  distinguished  coadjutors,  the  Hal- 
danes,  Ewings,  and  Aikmans,  merely  in  their  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  results,  they  were  of  vast  im- 
portance to  Scotland.  These  good  men  could  not 
prosecute  their  great  and  ostensible  object  without 
illuminating  the  darkness,  and  warring  with  the 
vice  which  abounded  among  the  torpid  and  ne- 
glected, or  reckless,  of  the  great  substratum  of  the 
dense  population  of  our  larger  towns ;  persons 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  respectable  society,  and 
belonging  to  no  religious  sect.  It  was  impossible 
to  inculcate  Christian  doctrine  in  any  form  among 
such  out-lying  members  of  civilized  society  with- 
out at  the  same  time,  in  some  degree,  enlaiging 
their  knowledge,  improving  their  manners,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  purer  succeeding  gene- 
ration. In  this  duty  of  '*  excavating  the  Hea- 
then" of  Scottish  Christendom,  the  devoted  band 
of  itinerants,  who  started  in  Edinbuigh  above  forty 
years  since,  held  the  place,  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
empire,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  the  South. 
Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  approval  of 
all  they  have  eitlier  done  or  attempted  to  do,  we 
are  bound  in  candour  to  give  the  warmest  praise 
to  many  of  their  objects,  and  unreserved  commen- 
dation to  many  things  accomplished  for  the  good 
of  the  neglected  poor  of  Scotland,  which,  save  for 
their  energetic  and  truly  apostolic  labours,  and  the 
impulse  which  these  gave  to  both  Churclunen  and 
Seceders,  might  have  been  much  longer  delayed,  if 
they  had  ever  at  all  been  thought  of.  To  them,  and 
eminently  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  owe. 


♦  One  volume,  with  portrait,  &c.,  pp.  690,    London : 
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besides,  the  establishment  of  Sabbath  schools,  the 
circulation  of  cheap  tracts,  village  lay-preachmg, 
and  missionary  societies  ;  the  Magdalen  Asylums 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  several  other  be- 
nevolent institutions.  Of  nearly  all  of  these  Mr. 
Campbell  could,  in  old  age,  say,  as  he  often  did, 
**  I  had  a  finger  in  that  pie  too," — or,  ^  I  hsd  a 
hand  in  that  too."  Indeed  his  personal  history  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  showing  how  much  blesnng  an 
humble  individual,  of  average  capacity,  may  con- 
fer on  his  fellow-creatures,  if  he  is  full  of  seal  and 
devotedness,  and  strenuous  in  endeavour,  when, 
like  Campbell,  he  finds  his  proper  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. In  Scotland,  but  particularly  in  his  na- 
tive city  of  Edinburgh,  John  Campbell  must  still 
be  affectionately  remembered  by  many,  who  know 
that  originally  he  possessed  no  influence  from  for- 
tune or  station,  no  great  intellectual  endowments  nor 
educational  acquirements ;  but  that,  filled  with  lore 
to  God  and  good-will  to  man,  he  possessed  the 
happy  knack  of  improving  the  eiiigle  talent  to  the 
utmost.  Not  that,  especiaUy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  he  was  without  both  fiiults  and 
weaknesses,  though  they  were  of  that  inoffensive 
kind  which  rather  excites  mirth  than  provokes  in- 
dignation. He  seems  to  have  possessed,  by  consti- 
tution, not  a  little  self-complaisance,  and  to  have 
been,  in  reality,  on  the  best  terms  with  himself,  even 
when  the  most  loudly  bewailing  his  sins  and  short- 
comings. 

Not  to  speak  it  with  irreverence,  or  withany  desire 
to  depreciate  an  individual  whose  claims  to  respect 
rest  on  the  sure  foundation  of  the  good  he  has  done, 
it  strikes  us,  that  in  childhood,  boyhood,  youth  and 
old  age,  Johu  Campbell  must  have  been  exactly  one 
of  those  eanf^y  condhie^  auld-farrand  little  beings  p^ 
culiar  to  Scotland,  and  so  exquisitely  delineated  br 
€raR, — one  of  his  pawJbie  and  ^abiy  laddies,  gifted 
with  a  rare  mother- wit,  and  with  a  modest,  bat  by 
no  means  scanty  endowment  of  self-oomplaisance, 
and  a  vanity  the  farthest  possible  removed  from 
arrogance  or  selfish  egotism.  Like  Cralt's  WMia 
and  Pawkies^  John  Campbell  succeeded  in  all  his 
undertakings,  by  sheer  mother-wit ;  seldom  damped 
by  undue  and  awkward  difiidenoe,  or  the  conscious- 
ness of  incapacity.  Even  in  external  circumstances, 
and  in  the  outer  man,  he  was  assimilated  to  Gait's 
most  unheroic  heroes.  He  was  a  very  small  and 
a  very  dark  man,  bearing  marks  of  the  origin  of 
the  genuine  Celt- 
Sinewy,  short,  and  spare. 
And  hiaidened  to  the  blast. 

To  complete  his  resemblance  to  Gait's  Incii^ 
humble  adventurers,  the  Provost  Pawkies,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Wylies,  he  was  early  left  an  oiphan,  and 
reared  by  a  kind  unde  and  aunt  with  as  much  caie 
and  tenderness  as  Whcdu^M  pious  grannie  shoved 
for  her  charge.  There  was,  however,  this  great 
distinction :  these  heroes  were  merely  worldly  ad- 
venturers, ambitious,  in  their  own  way,  of  wealth 
and  civic  honours ;  and  our  hero's  ambition  ^bA 
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more  exalted  objects,  and  took  a  far  nobler  direc- 
tion. 

The  good-natured  vanity,  which  was  a  distin- 
guishing trait  in  the  character  of  Campbell,  breaks 
oat,  and  often  yery  pleasantly,  in  the  autobio- 
graphy, written  in  old  age,  from  which  this  volume 
is  principally  compiled.  Perhaps  vanity  is  not  the 
true  term  for  the  Ixmhomie^  or  child-like  simplicity, 
of  those  who,  being  on  perfectly  good  terms  with 
themselves,  have  no  idea  of  failing  of  the  sympathy 
of  others  in  their  complacent  feelings  ;  and  which, 
instead  of  being  a  repelling  or  offensive  personal 
quality,  often  becomes  in  these  individuids  pecu- 
liarly engaging — something  for  which  they  are  the 
more  beloved  by  their  friends. 

John  Campbell  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  March 
1766.  His  father,  a  native  of  the  beautiful  and 
romantic  village  of  Killin  in  Perthshire,  became  a 
thriving  grocer  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  had  the  honour  to  entertain  in  his  house  the 
pastor  of  Killin  parish,  Mr.  Stewart,  (the  first 
translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Gaelic 
language,)  when  the  Minister  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Of  three  sons,  John  was 
the  youngest.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  but 
two  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  before  he  was 
six.  Provident  and  trust-worthy  guardians  had 
been  chosen  for  the  orphans,  and  they  were  received 
into  the  family  of  their  worthy  uncle,  Mr.  Bowers, — 
sufficient  property  being  left  by  their  parents  to 
afford  them  a  good  education.  It  was  much  more 
common  in  Edinbuigh,  sixty  years  since,  than  now, 
to  give  boys  of  all  conditions,  above  the  humblest,  a 
classical  education ;  and  the  brothers  attended  the 
High  School ;  John  having  been  for  some  time  the 
school-feBow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  class-fel- 
low he  could  scarcely  be,  as  he  wasseveral  years  older 
than  Scott.  It  is  probable,  as  his  classical  attain- 
ments were  never  great,  that  he  did  not  remain  very 
long  under  the  care  of  Bums'  convivial  friend, 
WiUie  NicoU. 

That  he  was  the  school-fellow  of  Scott  is  proved 
by  a  very  characteristic  letter  written  by  him 
towards  the  close  of  hb  life,  from  which  we  copy 
an  extract.  It  proves,  among  other  things,  that 
the  common  idea  of  Scott  having  been  bom  and 
bred  a  Jacoifite  is  completely  erroneous ;  though 
he  might-  have,  in  part,  been  driven  into  High 
Toryism  and  cavalier  tastes  by  the  Whiggish  and 
Presbyterian  strictness  of  his  early  education  in  his 
father's  house.  Campbell,  after  introducing  him- 
self to  Scott)  thus  states  his  claims  to  do  so : — 

^1.  I  am  an  old  schoolfellow  of  yours.  I  was  in 
NicoU's  class  at  the  same  time  that  70a  were,  at  the  High 
School.  Though  I  have  never  seen  you  or  your  brother 
since  leaving  that  initiatory  seminary,  yet,  were  I  a 
painter  of  portraits,  I  am  confident  I  could  draw  a  cor- 
rect likeness  of  you  both. 

**  2.  I  sat  under  the  inyaluable  ministry  of  Dr.  Ers- 
kine,  in  the  pew  of  George  Grindlay,  leather-merchant. 
West  Bow,  which  was  only  a  few  seats  firom  your 
&ther'9  pew,  and  saw  you  regularly  attending  there; 
and  I  can  trace  the  efibcts  of  it  in  Tarious  of  your  pub- 
lications, firom  the  patnets  with  which  you  quote  many 
scripture,  phrases.  When  I  meet  with  them,  I  say, 
*  There  is  the  fhiit  of  Dr.  Erskine's  labours  !' 
'  **  3.  I  was  intimate  with  relations  of  yours — ^the  Miss 
Scotts,  at  one  time  resident  at  JLasswade^  who  used  to 


lodge  at  our  house,  baek  of  the  Meadows,  when  they 
came  to  visit  your  fkther. 

'^  4.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  fluently  conversing 
with  your  father,  especially  about  the  time  that  Tom 
Paine  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  our  countrymen,  in 
convincing  them  that  they  were  miserable;  a  thing  of 
which  they  were  ignorant  till  he  made  the  discoTery  to 
them.  Hundreds  of  publications  did  your  Ikther  pur- 
chase and  send  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  Tom  Paine  was  in  the  wrong. 

"  But  you  ask,  Pray  who  are  you  1  I  am  John  Camp- 
bell, of  whom  I  dare  say  you  have  never  heard.  I  have 
gone  twice  out  to  Southern  Africa  fbr  a  society  here. 
The  first  time  ascended  up  1000  miles  firom  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope;  the  second  time,  I  went  1300;  and  have 
been  twenty-four  years  minister  of  Kingslaiid  Chapel, 
near  London. 

**  I  do  not  say.  Forgive  me  for  the  length  of  the  in- 
troduction; for  it  has  surely  taken  me  more  trouble  to 
write  than  you  to  read.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  the  object 
that  I  have  in  view  in  addressing  you  is  your  own  and 
the  public  benefit.  You  have  got  prodigious  talents, 
and  also  the  ear  of  the  public  to  an  extent  few  have 
ever  had.  These  talents,  of  course,  you  have  from  the 
God  of  heaven;  and  must  know  it,  from  the  advantages 
you  had  in  your  youthfbl  days.  I  think  you  might  use 
them  to  better  purposes  than  I  have  observed  you  to 
do.  You  might  interweave  with  your  publications  more 
of  the  important  truths  of  the  gospel,  of  which  you  are 
not  ignorant,  and  in  a  way  likely  to  be  usefhl.  .  .  . 
I  trust  that  in  the  retirement  and  stillness  of  Abbotsfoid 
you  think  more  seriously,  my  dear  sur,  than  you  make 
known  to  all  the  world.  Your  constant  allusion  to,  or 
making  use  of  scripture  terms,  has  led  me  to  hope  so. 
You  have  got,  sir,  to  the  pinnacle  of  fkme  in  this  passing 
world;  which  I  dare  say  yon  feel  to  be  a  poor  thing, 
unable  to  cure  either  a  head  or  a  heart  ache.  I  thmk, 
could  you  turn  your  fine  talents  more  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  immortal  interests  of  nuukind,  you  would  not 
only  amute  but  benefit  the  world. 

**  If  my  hints  are  considered  intrusions,  I  hopeyou 
will  forgive  me  on  the  score  of  good  intentions.  Iliey 
cannot  do  you  any  harm.  I  stand  up  for  you  as  a  quon- 
dam school-fellow.  Though  I  have  been  long  from  Auld 
Reekie,  with  all  her  faults,  I  love  no  place  in  the  world 
with  the  same  kind  of  affection.  To  come  in  sight  of 
Arthur's  Seat  would  make  me  leap  a  yard  high  at  any 
time.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reverence  witii  which  I 
looked  to  Blackford  itill,  when  last  in  Edinburgh,  where 
I  used,  when  a  boy,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  to  seek  for 
birds'  nests.  Sir,  you  know  well  that  you  look  to  no 
spot  in  the  world,  'with  the  same  eyes,*  as  we  say  in 
the  north,  as  where  you  spent  your  boyhood.*' 

No  answer  seems  to  have  been  returned  to  this 
epistle.  Perhaps  none  could  have  been  expected  ; 
but  Scott  has  given  a  burlesque  account  of  Camp- 
bell, while  the  latter  was  an  itinerant  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  which  appears  in  Lockhart's  L^e  of  Sir 
Walter,alongwiUi those  othergood  stories  which  Mr. 
Lockhart  has  received  as  gospel  in  Scott's  Journals, 
and  published,  sometimes  with  little  advantage  to 
his  memory.  Dr.  Philip  blames  Scott  alone  for 
thb  ^  shot  at  the  righteous,"  '^  this  contemptible 
squib."  The  anecdote  is  humorous  of  its  kind ; 
descriptive  of  the  state  of  manners  at  that  time  in 
Orkney,  and  no  bad  caricature  likeness  of  the  per- 
son described.  The  good-natured,  pious  **  Peeht " 
lived  to  read  it,  and  was  not  moitiJly  oflFended, — 
though  he  appears  to  have  been  a  little  touchy  on 
the  score  of  stature ;  but  he  denies  having  been 
taken  for  a  Pechty  black  and  long  as  his  beard  may 
have  been.  The  stoiy  appears  in  the  third  volume 
of  Scott's  Life.  It  is  so  reaUy  good  that,  as  Dr. 
Philip  has  seen  fit  to  publish  it,  we  need  not  be 
scrupulous  in  following  bis  e^pample  ;^-« 
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" '  There  are  remains  of  their  Norwegian  descent  [viz. 
of  the  Orcadians,  or  Orkney  Islanders]  and  language,  ia 
North  Ronaldfihaw,  an  isle  I  regret  I  did  not  see. 

** '  A  missionary  preacher  came  ashore  there  a  year  or 
two  since  ;  but  being  a  yery  little,  black-bearded,  un- 
shared man,  the  seniors  of  the  isle  suspected  him  of 
being  an  ancient  Pecht  or  Pict,  and  'no  canny^  of 
course.  The  schoolmaster  came  down  to  entreat  our 
worthy  Mr.  Stevenson,  then  about  to  leave  the  island, 
to  come  up  and  verity  whether  the  preacher  was  an  an- 
cient Pecht,  yea  or  no.  Fmding  apologies  in  vain,  he 
rode  up  to  the  house  where  the  unfortunate  preacher, 
after  three  nights*  watching,  had  got  to  bed,  little  con- 
ceiving under  what  odious  suspicion  he  had  fallen.  As 
Mr.  Stevenson  declined  disturbing  him,  his  boots  were 
produced,  which  being  a  litUe — WaU — tery  litUe  pair, 
confirmed,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  by-standers,  the  sus- 
picion of  Pechtism.  Mr.  Stevenson  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  go  into  the  poor  man's  sleeping  apartment, 
where  he  recognised  one  Campbell,  heretofore  an  iron- 
monger in  Edinburgh,  but  who  had  put  his  hand  for 
some  years  to  the  mittionary  plough ;  of  course,  he  war- 
ranted his  quondam  acquaintance  to  be  no  ancient 
Pecht.  Mr.  Stevenson  carried  the  same  schoolmaster, 
who  figured  in  the  adventure  of  the  Pecht,  to  the  main- 
land of  Scotland,  to  be  examined  for  his  office.' " 

Our  prophet  had  at  this  period  small  honour  from 
some  indiyiduals  in  his  own  country.  Imputing 
his  exceeding  zeal  to  selfish  motives,  some  said, 
'^  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Missionary  Society 
he  might  have  been  selling  nails  all  his  days  in 
the  Grassmarket ;"  Dr.  Philip  remarks : — 

Nothing  but  his  f>rea6k%ng  to  prisoners  and  the 
poor  gave  offence;  and  that  did  shock  some  orderly 
Presbyterians  not  a  little.  One  stickler  for  holy  orders 
prayed  so  for  his  mouth  to  be  stopped,  that  an  appren- 
tice could  not  resist  laughter.  The  lad  was  turned  off, 
for  impiety.  This  grieved  his  parents  and  minister,  who 
had  a  high  opinion  of  him.  They  upbraided  him  for 
irreverence  at  fiimily  prayer,  in  his  master's  house.  *^  How 
could  I  but  laugh,"  he  said,  ^  when  the  master  prayed 
every  Sabbath  morning,  that  a  red  hot  poker  might  be 
stuck  into  Johnny  Campbell's  throat  that  day,  if  he  pre- 
sumed to  minister  in  word  or  doctrine,?" 

We  have  anticipated  the  regular  narrative.  On 
the  death  of  their  parents,  the  orphan  boys,  as  was 
mentioned,  went  to  live  with  their  uncle  and  aunt 
Bowers.  Mr.  Bowers  was,  we  believe,  a  master 
stocking- weaver  in  the  suburban  locality  still  occu- 
pied by  that  craft, — the  Sciennes,  so  named  from 
the  ancient  convent  that  stood  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Sienna.  Campbell's 
earliest  reminiscences,  which  in  old  age  he  relates 
with  engaging  simplicity,  are  of  exploratory  excur- 
sions, made  in  childhood  and  boyhood  &om  the 
Sciennes  to  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  One 
of  these,  describing  an  old  wedding  custom  of  Scot- 
land, we  shall  cite  in  his  own  language,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  De  Foe-bh  style  which  made  him  so  ac- 
ceptable a  writer  for  children  :— 

*^  My  first  long  journey  from  home  was  to  the  village 
of  Pennycuik,  about  eight  miles  distant.  Such  was  the 
interest  I  took  in  it,  that  the  night  before  I  set  off,  I 
could  sleep  none,  and  every  hour  seemed  to  have  no 
end.  However,  daylight  at  length  came,  which  afforded 
me  as  much  pleasure  as  the  return  of  evening  to  the 
hardwrought  labourer.  With  joy  I  jumped  out  of  bed, 
awoke  the  female  servant  who  was  to  be  my  companion 
in  travel,  and  wondered  at  the  number  of  things  she  bad 
to  do  before  she  could  start.  The  marriage  of  an  ac- 
quaintance was  the  object  of  our  journey,  which  was  to 
be  on  foot.  When  everything  was  adjusted,  we  set  off 
in  charmibg  spirits;  and  the  loveliness  of  the  morning 
increased  them.    Bverything  around  as  we  proceeded 


was  beheld  with  deep  interest;  appearing  to  my  Uyifh 
eyes  as  novel  as  if  I  had  been  travelling  among  thehilk 
and  dales  of  the  moon.  When  I  beheld  Pentbnd  UilL 
at  my  side,  v^ch  I  had  only  seen  from  ^kr  before,  I 
leaped  and  clapped  my  haadiB  with  joy,  thinking  what 
wonderfol  things  I  should  have  to  relate  on  my  letnin 
to  home. 

*^  On  passing  through  the  viUage  of  Straiten,  and  see- 
ing a  straight  road  for  two  miles  before  me,witha  bWk 
moor  on  both  sides,  I  considered  it  a  perilous  part  of 
our  journey,  and  kept  pretty  close  to  the  serrsat;  for 
not  another  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  llus  was  a, 
position  I  had  never  been  placed  in  before;  and  ^ 
was  I  on  reaching  Auchindinny  briggs,  (or  bridges,) 
where  there  were  a  few  houses,  and  children  at  pity  in 
front  of  them,  a  lovely  river,  and  many  trees  clad  in 
lively  green,  whioh,  aiier  passing  amidst  dull  black 
moors,  appeared  like  a  paradise ;  though  fiitigned,  it 
exhilarated  our  animal  spirits,  yet  I  began  to  tUsk 
Pennycuik  was  a  very  remote  region;  for  to  all  my  in- 
quiries, whether  it  was  near  such  a  tree,  which  we  saw 
at  a  distance,  or  suoh  a  hill,  the  answer  was  uniformly, 
No !  which  made  me  sometimes  fiall  down  upon  the 
grass,  expressing,  a  doubt  if  there  was  such  a  plaee  a« 
the  village  of  Pennycuik.  At  last,  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  church-steeple,  behind  a  rising  ground ;  intelligeDfe 
as  interesting  to  me  then,  as  if  now  I  were  to  come  in 
sight  of  Jerusalem. 

^  Next  day,  the  marriage  took  place  somewhere  at  a 
distance;  after  which,  the  young  couple,  with  nnmeroos 
friends  on  horseback,  came  with  great  speed  into  the 
village,  where  almost  the  whole  of  the  villagers  were 
turned  out  to  witness  their  public  entrance.  A  hara 
had  been  cleared  out  for  the  company  to  dine  is;  tem- 
porary tables  were  erected,  on  which  abundance  of  pro- 
visions were  placed.  Scotch  broth,  with  the  addition  of 
raisins  in  it,  I  remember,  was  in  great  request,  becaose 
raisins  are  not  used  except  on  such  great  occasions. 
When  a  platefhl  was  handed  to  me,  of  course  I  first 
looked  to  see  how  many  raisins  were  in  it;  aad  1  be- 
lieve that  I  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  company  who 
directed  their  attention  to  that  point.  When  thediimer 
was  finished,  one  and  sixpence  was  coUectedj^m  eaeb 
person  who  had  partaken  of  it;  the  profit  from  which 
was  designed  to  assist  the  new  pair  to  famish  their 
house,  a  common  custom  in  the  days  of '  auld  hug  syne.' 
All  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  dinner  were  made 
most  welcome  to  join  the  party.  A  dance  conuoenceJ 
immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  dinner.  A  table, 
on  which  stood  a  large  vessel  like  a  tub  fhll  of  whisky- 
punch,  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  bam;  the  gnaniiaiu 
of  which  were  the  parish  minister,  and  three  or  foor 
elderly  relations  of  the  married  people.  These  supplied 
every  dancer  with  a  glass  of  punch  when  they  chose  to 
apply,  whether  male  or  female.  The  fiddler,  also,  wsj 
not  forgotten.  All  was  novelty  to  me,  for  it  was  the 
first  and  last  penny,  or  paying,  wedding  that  I  ever  wit- 
nessed; for  they  only  even  then  took  place  in  the  codd- 
try.  It  quite  suited  my  boyish  taste;  for,  like  others,  I 
was  fond  of  stir  and  bustle.  I  was  delighted  with  tbo 
village,  v^ch  contained  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  surrounded  with  paper-mills  and  fine  scenery.  .  .  • 

^  I  recollect  nothing  about  leaving  the  place,  and  my 
return  home;  but  I  remember  being  proud,  among  my 
companions,  of  being  suoh  a  traveller.'' 

His  next  great  journey  must  have  been  made  t€n 
years  later.  It  was  to  Perth ;  and  comprehended 
a  tour  through  Fife  to  St.  Andrews,  and  so  back  to 
Edinburgh.  He  was  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
brothers.  They  set  ofiP  in  grand  style,  mounted  on 
a  couple  of  Galloways,  carefiil  friends  having  fi^ 
estimated  their  expenses  at  thirty  shilliiigs  each, 
besides  hone  hire-«no  trifling  sun  at  the  Sciennes 
in  those  days !  This  journey  was  no  doubt  a  gnat 
event  in  a  young  life,  but  the  next  was  greater 
still*  It  was  a  pedestrian  excursion  made  to  Killin 
inBreadalbane,  by  wayof  Stirling,  tofisit  the  birth- 
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place  of  their  father,  and  of  all  their  paternal  an- 
cestors 80  far  as  these  could  be  counted ;  and  every 
Campbell  has^  or  at  all  events  then  had,  a  tolerably 
long  pedigree.  Their  spirits  were  high,  and  the 
mountain-dew  was  exhilarating ;  and  in  those  days 
there  was  no  Temperance  Societies,  nor  yet  much 
intemperance.  The  juvenile  tourists  proceeded 
briskly  to  Callander,  now  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Trosachs'  scenery,  with  several  handsome  inns ;  but 
then  a  very  poor  place,  having  but  one  house  of 
entertainment  for  wayfarers : — 

*'  Little,"  says  Afr.  Campbell, «  did  I  think  then,  that  a 
schoolfellow  of  mine,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  to  effect 
such  a  change  in  that  remote,  little-known  village;  for 
the  scenerv  of  « the  Lady  of  the  Lake'  is  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  When  Buonaparte  shut  ns  out 
from  the  continent  by  a  wall  more  difficult  to  climb 
over  than  the  great  wall  of  Chma,  families  in  England, 
Uking  a  journey,  selected  that  lake  to  be  their  object; 
consequently,  every  day  brought  many  of  them  to  Cal- 
lander, and  soon  a  considerable  inn  was  erected;  so  that 
when  I  visited  it  twenty  years  after  my  first  visit,  I 
found  I  could  procure  anything  I  could  have  obtained 
m  the  best  inns  in  the  south.  They  told  me  then,  that 
d'ten  they  had  thirty  families  from  different  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  sometimes  foreigners,  visit- 
mg  Callander  in  one  day.  All  this  change  was  pro- 
duced by  the  head  and  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
was  a  young  unknoum  at  my  former  visit ;  but  now, 
when  I  write  this,  his  lamp  has  gone  out,  and  his  dust 
u  min^hng  with  the  dust  of  a  thousand  generations." 

They  were  kindly  welcomed  by  their  relatives,  and 
hospitably  received  in  the  manse  of  the  venerable 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  friend  of  their  father.  They 
viewed  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  ;  they  ascended 
the  lofty  Ben-Lawers.  They  were  delighted  mth 
all  they  saw.  Dr.  Philip  relates  :— 

Mr-  Campbell's  father  was  bom  at  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  Ben-Lawers,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Tay ;  *•  one  of  the 
loveliest  lakes,"  as  he  often  said,  « I  ever  saw;  extend- 
ing fifteen  miles,  and  guarded  on  each  side  by  a  row  of 
huge  monntams,  wooded  to  the  very  summit  with  beau- 
tiful trees.  The  margin  of  the  lake  is  studded  with 
small  villages,  which  look  across  at  each  other;  and  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  can  be  seen  even  f^m  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  although  eighty  miles  off."  Mr.  Camp- 
bell liad  this  scene  of  his  fathei^land  before  bun  where- 
ever  he  travelled;  and  brought  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  Africa,  as  well  as  of  Europe,  ahke  mto  comparison 
with  it.  The  villages  along  Loch  Tay  were  his  models 
when  he  selected  sites,  and  drew  plans  for  missionary 
settlements  in  Africa;  for  he  filled  his  soul  with  the 
scene. 

Mr.  Campbell  prattles  very  pleasantly  of  their 
homeward  jonmey ;  which  we  pass  to  come  at  the 
Sabbath-evening  usages  of  the  worthy  famUy  in 
which  he  was  domesticated— a  household  which 
made  him  never  feel  the  want  of  a  father's  house. 
The  whole  family  attended  public  worship  in  the 
Relief  meeting-house,  in  what  is  now  called  College 
Street,  in  which  Mr.  Bain  then  officiated. 

**  Immediately  after  tea,  the  whole  femUy  were  as- 
sembled in  uncle's  room,  viz.,  we  three  brothers,  the 
female  servant,  and  an  apprentice.  Each  was  asked  to 
tell  the  texts  and  what  they  remembered  of  the  sermons 
they  had  heard  dnring  the  day ;  then  a  third  part  of  the 
questions  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  were  asked,  to  which 
we  repeated  the  answers  in  rotation.  He  then  took  one 
of  the  questions  as  it  came  in  course,  f^om  which,  off 
hand,  he  asked  us  a  number  of  questions,  for  the  trial 
of  our  knowledge  and  informing  our  judgments.  The 
service  was  concluded  by  singing  two  verseb  of  a  ps&lm, 
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and  uncle  offering  a  most  pious  prayer  for  a  blessing  on 
the  evening  exereises.  From  the  variety  that  we  at- 
tended to,  we  did  not  weary  in  the  service  ;  indeed,  I 
do  not  recollect  one  of  us  ever  yawning  during  it.  This 
way  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  deeply  impressed  us  with 
its  sanctity.  Had  I  heard  a  boy  whistle,  or  a  man  laugh 
loud,  or  overheard  the  sound  of  an  instrument  of  music 
from  a  house,  I  was  actually  shocked.  We  were  never 
permitted  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  door  on  the  Lord's 
day,  except  when  going  to  worship.  Some  might  con- 
clude ftt)m  all  this  that  we  must  have  been  a  gloomy, 
morose  family,  but  the  fact  was  the  reverse.  Uncle  was 
a  cheerfril  man,  possessed  peace  «f  mind,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  a  happy  eternity  I 

**  I  remember  an  old  disciple  calling  upon  him  a  few 
days  before  his  departure,  when  be  got  so  animated  that 
he  was  well  heard  in  the  next  room.  I  remember  he 
said,  *  When  I  was  a  bachelor,  and  the  men  in  the  win- 
ter time  used  to  come  to  the  kitchen  fire  at  twilight  to 
warm  themselves  for  half  an  hour  before  lighting  candles, 
I  used  to  retire  to  my  room  to  hold  a  little  mtereourse 
with  God ;  for  twenty  years  I  seized  that  half"hour*s  re- 
tirement with  as  much  eagerness  as  ever  a  hungry  man 
did  his  dish  of  victuals.'  This  seemed  to  have  risen  in 
his  mind  like  Jacob's—*  God  met  with  me  at  Luz  !' 

"  His  intimate  companions  were  truly  the  excellent  of 
the  earth,  men  of  genuine  piety,  of  prayer,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  whose  Society  was  a  great  privi- 
lege to  us  youngsters.  These  men  I  have  heard  in  prayer 
wrestling  with  God  for  the  downfal  of  anti-Christian 
superstition,  Mohammedan  delusions,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  heathen  darkness.  I  have  often  thought  since^ 
how  wonderful  it  was  that  it  never  occurred  to  such 
worthy  men  to  ask — What  can  the  Christian  church  do 
to  effect  these  great  ends ! " 

The  next  scene  is  full  of  character,  and  is  exactly 
one  of  those  which  might  be  taken  as  almost  a 
literal  transcript  from  Gait : — 

**  Mrs.  Bowers,  Mr.  Campbell's  venerable  aunt,  used 
to  tell  vrith  great  delight  the  history  of  his  first  offer  to 
take  his  turn  at  family  worship.  His  brothers  were 
both  from  home  one  night,  and  when  the  hour  of  prayer 
came,  he  modestly  said,  *  Aunty,  if  yon  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  will  take  the  Book,  and  make  prayers.*  Aunty 
was  delighted  with  the  proposal,  and  went  to  the  kitchen 
to  tell  the  servant — an  eminently  pious  woman,  who  had 
been  long  in  the  family,  and  was  very  fond  of  John. 
But  the  good  news  was  too  much  for  the  worthy  domes- 
tic. She  wept  and  laughed  at  the  same  time,  saying, 
'  Eh,  sirs,  I  winna  hekaa/oe  myself  at  worship;  and  that 
will  be  well  seen.  I'm  so  pleased,  that  I  am  sure  to 
laugh  out;  and  yet  I  canna  absent  myself.'  Annty  said, 
'  For  shame  !  I'll  c^tfi^  laughing  out  of  ye,  if  ye  dinna 
behave  yourself.  The  lad  must  no'  be  put  out  by  your 
weakness.'  This  set  all  right,  and  he  got  well  through 
the  exercise.  At  this  time  Mr.  Campbell  was  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller  in  Edinburgh;  and 
in  this  situation  he  acted  out  his  principles..  One  part 
of  his  conduct  is  worthy  of  record.  The  p'layers  had 
borrowed  from  his  master  some  jewel  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, and  he  Was  sent  to  the  theatre  to  bring  it  home, 
when  the  play  was  over.  He  had  never  been  in  a 
theatre  before;  but  he  was  so  shocked  by  the  levity  and 
impiety  he  witnessed,  that  he  resolved  to  pay  for  the 
trinket,  if  it  was  not  returned  next  morning,  rather  than 
spend  tiie  evening  in  such  a  place.  He  found  on  calcu- 
lating its  value,  that  he  could  afford  its  price,  by  sub- 
mitting to  some  privations;  and  accordingly  he  left  the 
theatre,  and  went  to  fkmily  worship.  He  was  no  loser. 
The  trinket  was  forthcoming  next  morning;  and  thus 
both  his  pocket  and  conscience. were  saved.  He  never 
entered  a  theatre  again." 

Both  his  brothers  died  of  decline  in  early  life, 
and  within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  and  John 
gave  up  his  own  trade  of  a  goldsmith  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  his  deceased  brother  Alexander,  who 
had  been  aa  ironmonger.     "  The  Philanthropic 
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Ironmonger  of  ihe  Grassmarket"  soon  became  a 
character  of  some  note. 

Campbell's  spiritual  fathers  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  nunisters,  though  he  had  duly  attended  the 
ministrations  of  Dr.  Erskine,  the  then  famous 
Dr.  Colquhoun  of  Leith,  and  others  of  high  evan- 
gelical repute.  One  of  his  earliest  pious  counsel- 
lors was  a  Cambuslang  convert,  named  Duncan 
Ckrk;  a  retired  exciseman,  living  at  Stirling, 
who  sometimes  visited  Edinburgh,  and  who  was 
commonly  designated  "The  Praying  Ganger." 
He  was  a  very  pious  and  primitive  person ;  and  a 
man  of  some  learning.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  his  sole  employment,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  seems  to  have  been  travelling  from  place 
to  place  to  attend  sacraments. 

They  often  conversed  together  until  it  was  bo  late,  or 
rather  so  early,  that  Mrs.  Bowers  was  obliged  to  leave 
short  candles  upon  the  table.  But  even  this  precaution 
did  not  always  send  them  to  bed  in  proper  time.  Dun- 
can Gark's  maxim  was,  '^  I  know  not  which  world  I 
ehaU  wake  in,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  be  ready  for  both." 
Ills  walking  to  save  money  for  benevolent  purposes,  was 
another  maxim  which  Mr.  Campbell  acted  upon  rigidly, 
whilst  able  to  walk ;  and  he  had  well-nigh  imitated  him 
in  remaining  a  bachelor ;  but  Mr.  Newton's  advice,  and 
his  own  good  sense,  taught  him  '^  a  more  excellent  way '* 
than  Duncan's,  although  not  soon. 

Another  spiritual  guide,  who  possessed  even 
greater  fervQur  and  unction,  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Philip  :— 

Another  remarkable  character,  whose  proverbial  say- 
ings were  "  more  precious  than  gold  "  to  IM^.  Campbell, 
was  a  schoolmaster  in  the  Highlands,  named  Dugald 
Buchanan.  They  never  saw  each  other :  but  some  of 
Dugald's  old  friends  became  Mr.  Campbell's  early  friends, 
and  brought  the  speU  of  the  seraphic  Celt  upon  his  ppirit, 
by  quoting  Kinloch-Raonach  oracles.  I  have  always 
ascribed  his  keen  sense  of  the  graphio  and  glowing  sub- 
limity of  the  Scriptures  to  Pugald  Buchanan,  rather  than 
to  Dr.  Blair  or  Biehop  Lowth.  He  knew  their  works 
well,  but  he  knew  the  following  criticisms  long  before. 
A  gentleman  iuvited  Dugald  to  see  a  fine  painting  by  one 
of  the  old  masters.  After  examining  it,  Dugald  invited 
the  gentleman  to  see  a  much  finer  one  in  his  cottage. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  ;  for  no  one  could  suspect 
Dugald  of  pretence  or  trifling,  he  was  so  modest  as  well 
as  shrewd.  Accordingly  he  took  down  his  Bible,  and 
placed  before  the  Laird  that  Apocalyptic  vision, — '^  The 
angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea,  and  upon  the 
earth,  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  lUm 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that  time  should  be  no 
more."  ''Could  anything  be  more  sublime  I"  Mr.  Camp- 
hell  was  wont  to  ask  with  triumph. 

Dugald  Spent  a  winter  in  Edinburgh  once,  whilst  the 
Gaelic  Scriptures  were  printing  under  his  superinten- 
dence. Then  he  saw  Shakroeare  for  the  first  time,  and 
attended  lectures  in  the  University.  A  448tinguished 
critic  quoted  to  him  the  passsge — 

The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  goigeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  grest  glohe  itseii^ 
Shall  dissolve,  &c.  ^c — 

and  asked  **  if  there  was  anything  to  eqnal  that  1 "  "  Yes,'' 
said  Dugald,  **  I  have  an  old  Book  at  home,  which  con- 
tains a  sublime  passage  on  the  same  subject.  It  runs 
thus,  *  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on 
it,fh>m  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heavens  fled  away, 
and  there  was  no  place  found  for  them,' "  Rev.  xviii. 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  critic,  "  that  is  in  the  Bible  :  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  never  saw  its  sublimity  before." 

These  are  not  traditional  reports  of  Dugald.  The  late 
venerable  Dr.  Erskine,  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  a  sketch  of 
his  character,  in  the  preface  to  a  work  on  the  death  of 
children;  and  1  have  seen  a  letter  of  the  Doctor's,  in 
which  he  said  of  one  of  my  own  teachers,  John  Leslie, 


of  Huntley,  ^  I  have  found  no  such  man,  since  Dngald 
Buchanan  died."  This  pours  a  flood  of  light,  to  me, 
upon  his  character,  which  enables  me  to  shed  some  light 
upon  the  influence  which  the  study  of  it  had  upon  Mr. 
C^pbell's  habits  of  thinking,  and  especially  upon  his  tact 
in  seizing  on  and  showing  the  beauties  of  the  Scriptural 
language,  as  well  as  in  illustrating  them  from  the  scenery 
and  customs  of  Africa.  His  little  work  entitled  **■  Afri- 
can Light,"  teems  with  specimens  of  the  east  which 
Dngald's  sayings  gave  to  bis  mind  ;  fbr  although  he  hs4 
none  of  the  Celt's  mystic  sublimity  in  his  temperament, 
he  had  a  quick  eye,  and  a  keen  relish,  for  whatever  was 
beautiful,  ingenious,  or  remarkable,  as  that  work  aban- 
dantly  proves. 

John  Campbell  had  always  had  habits  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  growth  of  his  religious  opinions  and 
principles,  is  traced  from  his  diaries  and  early  cor* 
reapondenoe,  probably  with  greater  minuteness 
than  some  of  his  friends  may  deem  altogether  for 
edification.  But  it  is  always  desirable  to  see  the 
whole  truth  of  a  character,  or  of  a  state  of  mind. 
We  cannot  perceive  that  Campbell  waa  so  great  a 
sinner  as  his  own  vanity,  or  love  of  making  a  figuic, 
represents  him ;  but  there  was  both  conceit,  of  a 
bad  kind,  and  gross  self-delusion  about  him,  when 
he  judged  of  the  gtate  of  his  neighbour  publicans 
and  sinners  in  the  adjoining  shops  in  the  Gras^ 
market,  and  compared  it  with  his  own.  Of  his 
complaints  of  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  faith,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
sort,  Dr.  Philip  pertinently  remarks : — 

Mr.  Campbell's  heart  would- not  have  put  forth  all 
this  hardness,  had  he  not  been  trying  to  mi^  it  tery 
good.  Had  he  let  it  alone,  or  not  challenged  it  by  law 
and  gospel,  to  be  pure  and  spiritual,  it  would  have  bees 
as  ffood  a  heart  as  that  of  any  man  who  is  well  pleased 
wi&  himself. 

It  was,  according  to  the  biographer,  not  till  ten 

years  afterwards,  that  Campbell  "  knew  the  troth 

so  as  to  be  made  free  by  it."    Yet  in  this  interval 

His  letters  and  diaries  show  an  amount  of  prayer, 
meditation,  and  self-communing,  as  well  as  of  Scrip- 
tural reading,  to  which  it  wo^d  not  be  easy  to  fiod 
a  parallel  in  the  privacy  of  any  tradesmam^  since  the 
times  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  also  highly 
esteemed  by  many  eminent  Christians,  and  held  the 
place  of  clerk  in  the  session  of  Mr.  Baines's  church,  and 
was  beloved  by  the  sick  and  dying  poor,  as  a  visiter, 
whilst,  like  Job,  he  ^abhorred,"  and,  Uke  Ephiaim, 
"  bemoaned  himself."  In  fact,  he  stood  low  vrith  none, 
but  with  the  more  sedate  of  his  young  conlpanions ;  and 
even  with  them,  only  vdien  his  levity  at  the  tea  or  sap- 
per-table went  beyond  ordinary  bounds. 

Among  other  means  of  growth  in  grace,  he  en- 
tered into  a  frequent  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Ritchie,  another  very  serious  young  man,  also  re- 
siding in  Edinburgh.    They  appear  to  have  been  of 
different  temperaments ;  and  each  Ti-atched  over 
his  own  mental  sensations  and  varying  mood^  and 
minutely  detailed  them  to  the  other  aa  spiritual 
'' experiences.'*    Duncan  Clark  did  not  quite  ap- 
prove of  this  correspondence,  which  was  indeed 
excellently  adapted  to  foster  the  besetting  sm  of 
his  pupil.    He  thought  '^  prayer  and  repentance  " 
a  better  exercise  than  this  letter^wriUng.    A  single 
specimen  of  the  correspondence  amply  confirms 
his  opinion.    After  expressing  great  doubts  of  his 
real  state ;  and  lamenting  his  deadness,  and  dul- 
ness,  and  hardness  of  heart,  our  young  saint,  who 
was  seldom  on  really  bad  terms  vrith  himself,  re- 
marks : — 
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''Yet  I  eannot  help  telling  you,  that  I  had  much 
twettMti  all  the  afternoon  I  spent  with  (Dr.)  Colquhouu. 
I  was  filled  with  wonder  that  the  great  God  who  upheld 
and  governed  the  stars  should  look  into  my  heart,  per- 
haps to  dwell,  in  some  little  degree,  in  such  a  sinful, 
trifling  creature  as  myself.  All  ie  pwple  in  the  ihopa 
around  me  are  better  looking  than  I  am,  yet  have  no  ex- 
perience of  the  condescending  lote  of  God  !  Were  a  man 
to  choose  in  the  shop,  I  should  he  the  last  he  would 
take.  Suqh  oondesoension  is  a  mystery  to  be  solved  only 
in  heaven.  But  to  stop  here.  I  am  just  thinking  that 
there  will  be  no  drowsy  heads  there,  and  no  need  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper. — I  am  yoors  in  the ." 

There  was  much  to  be  amended  here,  that  Dr. 
Philip  does  not  seem  to  take  account  of ;  nor  can 
we  imagine  with  what  object  he  has  published 
such  passages  as  the  abore,  unaccompanied  by  a 
more  sifting  exposure,  and  by  grave  warning  and 
rebuke.    Here  is  another  sample : — 

The  grace  which  shines  in  the  truth  was  ^no  grace" 
to  Mr.  Campbell,  except  when  it  warmed,  melted,  and 
amazed  him,  as  disiingitUiking  grace  to  himself  at  the 
moment.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  more  cautious,  and  some- 
times ^  afraid  to  say  of  a  sweet  experience  that  it  was 
from  the  Lord."  Once,  when  he  could  not  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  Lord  had  visited  his  soul,  he  related 
the  manifestation  with  great  modesty,  and  some  hesita- 
tion. Not  so  did  Mr.  Campbell  treat  the  matter.  His 
friend's  exercise  had  been  ecstatic  and  entrancing ;  and 
he  said,  ^^  I  am  glad  you  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  exercise  to  have  been  from  the  Lord.  This  was 
but  your  reasonable  service,  in  such  a  rebellions  district 
of  creation.  John,  I  think  your  experience  surpasses 
many^."  Mr.  Campbell  himself  had  had  something  of 
the  kind  at  the  same  time ;  he  therefore  added,  '^  O  dear, 
it  is  a  noble  thing  to  have  much  love  when  we  are  young. 
The  Lord  says,  he  will  not  forget  it.  Now,  John,  if  you 
and  I  be  in  Christ,  there  are  two  empty  seats  in  heaven, 
which  will  stand  empty  till  our  earthly  tabernacle  be 
dissolved.  Perhaps  angels  give  place  as  the  saints  en^ 
ter.  If  the  promise  of  my  stay  in  heaven  was,  till  we 
could  tell  all  the  value  and  glory  of  Christ,  it  would  not 
discourage  me.  It  will  take  eternity  to  do  that  1  'Deed, 
John,  the  Lord  is  dandling  you  and  me  in  his  kind  arms 
now ;  but,  depend  on  it,  we  shall  have  to  walk  on  the 
causevay  yet.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  trembled 
to  think  of  the  dark  days  which  are  coming." 

Campbell,  after  being  greatly  cast  down,  got 
into  a  happier  frame,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
more  cautious  friend,  the  other  John,  which  en- 
raptured him.    He  wrote  in  reply  : —  # 

^  It  is  well  your  part  to  exalt,  praise,  and  adore  yonr 
loving  Lord  and  Father.  Go  on,  too,  ye  angels  and 
saints,  in  your  delightful  employment.  O  that  my  soul 
were  drawn  out  in  a  song !  Why  sigh  again !  It  pleased 
me  well  to  read  your  arguings  with  yourself.  Unbelief 
is  not  only  a  great  sin,  but  also  a  mother-sin,  and  a 
strangely  infatuating  evil.  I  must  confess  I  feel  a  great 
affection  to  you.  My  heart  is  united  to  you  in  a  bond 
of  love,  which  death  cannot  break.  0,  dinna  forget  my 
poor  soul !  We  must  watch  against  unbelief.  One  day, 
whilst  I  was  a  boy,  my  mother  heard  me  weeping  in  my 
room  at  prayer.  She  asked  me,  whyl  I  said,  'The 
Lord  will  not  give  me  a  new  heart.*  She  answered, 
*  Dinna  fear  that :  turn  to  Ezek.  xxxvi.*  '  Ay,  but/ 
said  I,  Mt  is  no  said  there,  that  ^e  will  give  it  to  Jock 
Mitchie:  " 

The  extreme  caution,  or  want  of  faith,  of  '^  Jock 
Eitekie  "  will,  to  many,  seem  ludicrous.  It  does  not 
seem  BO  to  Dr.  Philip.  It  is,  at  least,  highly  char- 
acteristic. Had  not  Mr.  Campbell  become  eventu- 
ally "a  sober-minded,  cheerful,  and  happy  believer," 
there  would  have  been  great  indiscretion  in  dis- 
playing to  the  world  his  many  fantastic  humours. 


At  one  time  he  was  rapt  into  the  third  heavens ; 
and  at  another,  overwhelmed  with  black  despair,  yet 
always  with  a  reserve,  as  Newton  seems  to  have 
remarked.  Those  consequences  of  an  unmitigated 
theology,  or  of  a  very  faulty  religious  education, 
which  have  driven  many  unfortunate  persons  into 
actual  phrenzy,  are  strikingly  revealed  in  what 
follows.  He  was  now  in  manhood,  and  had  just 
returned  from  attending  his  dying  brother  into  the 
country : — 

He  durst  not  approach  the  sacramental  table ;  ^'evi- 
dences being  all  out  of  sight,  and  grace  ont  of  exercise.'' 

....  He  had  been  haunted  in  boyhood  by  a  sus- 
picion that,  as  he  had  two  brothers,  God  would  not  save 
all  three ;  or  that  one  would  be  left,  and  himself  be  the 
victim  of  Satan.  His  first  reading  of  Doddridge  also, 
had  thrown  him  into  terrors  which  suggested  *'  unutter- 
able blasphemies."  These,  again,  had  made  him  so  reck- 
less of  eternal  ruin,  that  he  had  wished  himself  a  devil, 
and  given  up  both  prayer  and  hope.  It  was  these  hor- 
rors and  extravagances  he  sat  down  to  review  and  re- 
cord, when  he  came  home ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  aggravated  his  distress.  His  friend  also,  to  whom 
he  wrote  all  this,  was  just  the  reverse  of  it  all  at  the 
time.  His  rapture  was  as  high  as  Mr.  Campbell's  spirits 
were  low.  Whilst  the  latter  hung  his  harp  upon  the 
willows,  the  former  tuned  his  to  the  highest  of  "  Ers- 
kine's  Gospel  Sonnets."  One  of  the  feaiful  crises  which 
Mr.  Campbell  reviewed  at  this  time  was  enough,  even  as 
a  recollection,  to  overwhelm  him,  prone  as  he  was  to 
despair.  It  was  this ;  •*  My  agony,'*  he  says,  **  like  the  • 
flood  of  Noah,  grew  greater  and  greater.  I  drank  deep  of 
the  cup  of  law-terror.  I  was  without  the  smallest  degree 
of  hope.  I  was  almost  certain  I  could  not  live  long.  I 
thought  I  was  dropping  into  hell.  I  was  just  amazed* 
that  people  in  such  a  critical  situation  were  so  little  con- 
cerned. I  had  avrfiilly  realizing  views  of  the  miserable 
state  of  the  lost.  I  was  often  putting  my  finger  into 
the  fire,  to  feel  something  of  the  torment  I  had  to  en- 
dure. It  terrified  me  so  much,  that  it  was  a  wonderful 
providence  my  judgment  was  preserved,  and  that  I  was. 
kept  from  laying  hands  on  myself.  But  an  over-ruling 
hand  prevented  all  this.  He  delivered  me  from  the  paw 
of  the  lion  and  the  bear." 

While  in  his  ecstatic  moods,  he  sometimes  fancied 
that  he  had  a  call  to  the  ministry.  He  had  long 
tried  to  be  useful  in  a  private  way,  but  now  he 
meditated  "  public  service,"  to  "  be  useful  to  the 
souls  of  his  brethren."  He  already  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  sick  and  dying ;  ana  he  began  to 
find  safety  for  himself  in  striving  to  do  good  to 
others.  With  one  wholesome  and  excellent  re- 
mark. Dr.  Philip  concludes  the  account  of  the  soul 
exercises  of  these  seraphic  correspondents : — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  he  done  nothing  but 
pore  and  ponder  over  his  own  feelings,  he  must  have 
sunk  in  mind  or  character.  There  is  no  such  security 
against  undue  depression  as  great  activity  in  doing  good 
to  others ;  for  it  places  one  under  the  wing  of  a  special 
Providence,  as  well  as  diverts  the  mind  from  preying  on 
itself. 

About  this  period,  or  shortly  afterwards,  Mr. 
Campbell  being  in  London,  introduced  himself  to  the 
Rev.  John  Newton  of  Woolnoth,  and  commenced  a 
correspondence  which  had  the  happiest  effects  on 
his  mind  and  prospects;  and  which  helped  to 
withdraw  hun  from  fantasies  by  directing  his  fer- 
vent spirit  to  objects  of  practical  and  active  bene- 
volence. Newton  became  his  model  and  his  oracle. 
His  example  even  made  him  for  a  time,  from  a 
Dissenter,  almost  a  Churchman  in  his  predilec- 
tions ;  and  in  what  we  now  hear  reprewnted  as 
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the  worst  and  deadest  times  of  Moderatism,  we  find 
hiin  saying : 

**  Many  things  may  be  found  in  the  Kirk,  which  she 
could  well  want ;  but  I  believe  that  the  Lord  has  not 
altogether  forsaken  her.  In  some  measure,  He  dwells  in 
her ;  and  as  many  are  *  bom  again'  in  her  bounds,  as 
in  any  of  similar  dimensions.  Now,  you  will  not  wonder 
when  I  tell  yon,  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  cause  to  with- 
draw from  our  Establishment  totally.  When  the  Lord's 
presence  is  gone, — if  I  know  of  this, — I  will  go  too.  But 
my  soul  knows  right  well,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case  yet." 

He  was  drawn  closer  to  Newton  by  their  common 
apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  the  heresies  of 
Macgill  of  Ayr:  those  heresies  afterwards  recanted 
and  pardoned.  On  this  subject,  it  is  remarked 
by  our  Voluntary^  that  he  had  not  any 

taste  for  religious  persecution;  but  that  he  despised 
the  meanness  of  writing  against  the  cardinal  Articles  of 
the  Kirk,  and  yet  eating  her  bread  and  wearing  her 
honours.  It  is  this  meanness  which  embarrasses  national 
churches.  Voluntary  churches  can  rid  themselves  of 
such  rogues  without  any  appeal  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
law ;  but  State  Churches  must  either  bring  a  heretic  be- 
fore their  Courts,  or  wiuk  at  his  heterodoxy;  for  in 
them,  it  is  a  breach  of  legcU  covenant.  Hence,  at  this 
time,  the  Church  of  England  is  in  a  dilemma,  by  the 
Oxford  Tracts.  Any  mitre,  or  chair,  that  would  avow 
their  real  principles  and  spirit,  would  be  as  legally  for- 
feited  as  the  crown  was  by  James  at  the  Revolution ;  for 
these  tracts  are  as  fiuthless  to  Protestantism,  as  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts  was  to  his  Coronation  oath.  I  refer  to 
this  question,  because  the  protesters  against  Puseyism 
now,  are  just  doing  what  Mr.  Campbell  did  against  So- 
cinianism, — ^the  o^y  thing  they  can  do,  if  they  would 
not  wink  at  insults  to  the  Articles  and  Homilies  of  their 
Church,  nor  at  defiance  to  the  law ;  for  Puseyism,  how- 
ever sleek,  is  both, 

Campbell,  howeyer,  was  zealous  against  Dr. 
Macgill  to  a  pitch  which  looked  yery  like  the  dis- 
position to  persecute.  The  slackness  and  tergi- 
yersation  of  the  Creneral  Assembly  about  this  time 
disgusted  him  with  Church  Courts,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  subsequent  independency.  Eccle- 
siastical corporations  were  as  obnoxious  to  Newton. 

The  Catholic  spirit  and  practical  sound  sense 
of  Newton  is  apparent,  in  many  instances,  in  this 
volume.  In  speaking  of  Dr.  Stuart,  his  friend  and 
Campbell's,  who,  it  may  be  known,  gave  up  his 
church  at  Cramond,  on  some  question  of  Church 
goyemment,  and  became  first  an  Independent,  and 
then  a  Baptist,  and  afterwards  quarrdled  with  the 
Baptists,  Newton  remarks: — 

''I  am  surprised  that  my  friend,  Dr.  Stuart's  pecu- 
liarities should  have  made  such  an  impression  upon  you. 
You  know  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  does  not  consist  in  meats,  drinks,  or  external 
punctilios.  The  doctor  might  have  been  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  if  he  could  have  kept  his  station  at  Cra- 
mond. What  a  pity  that  such  a  light  should  be  shut  up 
under  a  bushel ;  and  that  one  who  had  tasted  the  kernel 
should  waste  so  much  of  his  time  about  the  shell !  He 
is  still  a  good  man,  but  he  has  shrunk  the  sphere  o^  his 
usefulness,  comparatively,  to  the  size  of  a  button,  I 
trust  that  henceforth  yon  will  be  shot-proof  against  all 
he  can  say  on  his  favourite  but  drtf  subject.  It  seems 
he  charges  us  who  differ  from  him,  with  acting  against 
our  consciences.  Is  he  then  absolutely  infallible !  Pope 
Self  will  not  say  so  much ;  but  he  acts  as  if  he  thought 
so.  We  may  think  Utopia  a  pleasant  spot ;  but  until 
we  enaAnd  it,  we  must  be  content  to  make  the  best  of 
men  and  things  as  they  are." 

Dr.  Philip  extends  these  remarks  to  the  IIol- 


danes. — Upon  one  occasion,  Newton  and  his  young 
friend  Campbell  were  discussing  the  genend  ques- 
tion of  Episcopacy.  It  is  but  a  left-handed  com- 
pliment which  the  former,  in  his  defence,  pays  to 
prelacy ;  nor  would  it  hold  now  when  the  inferior 
clergy  are  often  annoyed  and  even  persecuted  by 
their  spiritual  superiors. 

'^  I  can  assure  yon,"  he  wrote,  *'  that  however  strcM^ 
some  may  think  it,  I  am  glad,  and  have  much  came  to 
be  thankftil,  that  I  am  what  and  where  I  am.  I  tbink, 
with  respect  to  man,  we  are  properly  the  Independents. 
The  bishops  in  England  interfere  with  us  no  more  than 
the  bishops  in  Italy,  except  in  requiring  ns  to  appear 
and  answer  to  our  namas,  once  in  three  or  four  years." 
^  No  questions  are  asked,  nor  any  fxalt  found,  by  our 
superiors."  Lett.  a.  d.  1795.  A  queer  compliment  to 
the  bench,— Mr.  Campbell  thought.  Mr.  Nevrton  added, 
with  more  discrimination,  **  I  am  not  very  fond  of  eitlier 
assemblies,  synods,  benches,  or  boards.  Sfinisiers  are 
like  flowers,  which  will  preserve  their  colour  and  scent 
much  longer,  if  kept  singly,  than  when  packed  together 
in  a  nosegay  or  posy.  Then  they  quickly  &de  and  oo^ 
rupt.  Their  associations,  in  my  judgment,  should  always 
be  voluntary  and  free. 

Here  Newton  only  turned  the  poetry  of  his  friend 

Cowper  into  prose.   Campbell's  next  alarm  was  for 

the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics ;  and  he  seems  to 

have  shared  in  the  Protestant  panic  of  Lord  George 

Gordon  and  his  fanatical  or  ruffianly  mobs,  and  to 

have  taken  an  active  part.    Mr.  Newton  showed 

him  his  error  here;  and  when  he  wrote  to  the 

same  sober-minded  and  mature  Christian  in  the 

flaming  spirit  of  non-intrusion,  the  prudent  and 

peaceful  churchman  replied, — 

^  I  have  no  skill  on  the  subject  of  Scotch  patronages. 
I  suppose  they  are  what  is  caXled  i^gcU,  or  they  oonM 
not  take  place.  But  some  things  deemed  right  in  law 
there  will  be,  which  are  not  quite  consistent  with  equity. 
I  believe  there  are  as  few  in  our  nation  as  in  any." 

But  Campbell  here  held  by  his  own  opinion,  and 
remained  connected  with  the  Relief  Church  until 
he  became  an  openly  professed  Independent.  Dr. 
Philip  mentions  his  Uberal  opinions  in  politics; 
but  he  was  never  a  great  politician,  though  a  pe^ 
sonal  and  intimate  connexion  which  he  and  some 
of  his  religious  friends  had  with  Watt— a  num  of 
equivocal  character,  who  became  the  spy  of  the 
government,  and  who  was  afterwards  caught  in  his 
own  snares,  and  tried  and  executed  in  Edinbuighfbr 
high  treason,  brought  him  into  proximity  with  the 
so-called  Jacobins.  Watt  had,  among  his  other 
professions,  been  a  flaming  professor  of  religion. 
Dr.  Philip  does  not  mention  the  circumstance,  and 
was  probably  not  aware  of  it. 

Before  Mr.  Campbell  became  actively  engaged 
in  Missionary  projects,  and  indeed  bdfore  these 
were  organized  in  this  country,  he  maintained 
correspondences  which  made  1^  familiar  with 
the  leading  events  in  the  religious  world  of  distant 
countries,  and  with  all  the  revivals  of  the  period ; 
and  had,  in  his  own  words,  ^a  finger  in  eveiy 
pie."  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the 
more  eminent  ministers  of  the  time,  and  was 
honoured  to  be  the  almoner  and  correspondent  of 
the  pious  and  aged  Countess  of  Leven,  for  whom  he 
collected  religious  intelligence,  or  gossip.  £xtiadB 
are  given  from  the  correspondence  which  are  credit- 
able to  both  parties ;  though  the  reader  is  never 
permitted  to  foi^et,  tliat  between  Christians  of 
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hnmble  and  of  high  Btation,  there  is  a  yast  dividing 
gulf ;  at  least  as  respects  this  worhl.  And  now, 
in  1795,  after  our  "  philanthropic  ironmonger " 
had  for  ten  years  maintained  the  character  of  '^a 
lively  Christian,"  he  was  first,  and  finally,  and 
suddenly,  converted,  and  found  peace.  He  tells  his 
correspondent,  the  Countess  of  Leven,  tliat  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  January  he  had  such  a  sight  of 
God's  grace  as  he  cannot  describe.    He  says, — 

Since  I  last  wrote,  the  Lord  hath  appeared  very  won* 
derAzlly  on  my  behalf.  And  what  makes  it  the  more 
murelions.  He  oame  unsought,  and  told  me  that,  not- 
withstanding all  my  horrid  iniquity,  I  was  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  Christ !  After  me  none  need  despair  of 
INurdoning  mercy.  I  had  long  had  the  honour  of  being 
thooght  a  livelif  Christian  ;  but,  ah,  1  felt  little  of  the 
power  1  Such  a  sight  as  God  gave  me  of  his  grace,  on 
Tuesday,  January  27th,  1795, 1  can  scarcely  describe. 

He  hinted  something  of  the  same  sort  to  Mr. 
Newton,  and  received  this  gentle  admonition, — 
**  Such  views  have  not  been  a  part  of  my  experience ; 
though,  I  hope,  I  likewise  rest  upon  the  simple 
truth ;  but  it  is  as  it  lies  in  the  Book,** 

He  afterwards  detailed  at  much  length  and  with 
great  fervour,  his  whole  spiritual  condition;  not  with- 
out havingseen,  weshould  imagine,  the  veryremark- 
able  revelations  of  Cowper,  during  a  similar  period 
of  fiery  trial  and  deliverance.  This  letter,  which 
was  signed  Hemauy  Mr.  Newton  sent  to  the  Evan- 
gelieal  Mdffosiney&B  he  had  probably  been  requested, 
but  without  note  or  commentary.  Indeed,  he  re- 
marks, rather  cuttingly, — 

*[  It  seems  that  your  correspondence  with  me  was 
maintained  through  the  whoU  of  your  low  and  uncom- 
fortable state,  and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  any  remark- 
ftble  hints  of  your  despondency.  On  the  contrary,  you 
still  supplied  me  with  anecdotes." 

Soon  after  this  period  he  originated  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  the  first  of  the  kind  known  in  Great 
Britain.  Dr.  Philip  does  not  seem  aware  that  he 
was  long  a  considerable  dealer  in  books ;  and  that 
he  was  at  one  time  a  regular  bookseller,  the 
firm  being  Campbell  &  Wallace — probably  the 
iirst  ^  religious  publishers"  in  Edinburgh.  About 
this  time  the  Ilaldanes  were  first  heard  of,  and 
Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge  visited  Scotland.  While 
he  and  Captain  Haldane  made  a  preaching  tour, 
they  also  disseminated  Tracts. 

The  idea  of  village  preaching  seems  also  to 
have  originated  with  Campbell ;  and  when  he  pro- 
jected Sabbath  Schools  in  the  villages,  it  was,  in 
fact,  as  he  almost  lets  out,  to  pave  the  way  for 
preaching.  We  must  here  venture  on  a  long  ex- 
tract, for  it  refers  to  an  eventful  crisis.  There  were 
ahready  several  Sabbath  schools  in  or  near  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  Mr.  Campbell  commenced  one  in  the 
old  Archer  s-Hall,  and  then  another  in  a  room  of  the 
Dispensary  in  Richmond  Street,  procured  for  him 
^y  Dr.  Siuart.  He  engaged  proper  teachers  for 
these  schools.  That  of  the  Archer's-Hall  was,  he 
Sftys,  much  wanted  in  the  district. 

A  merry-andrew  of  a  preacher  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
the  parish  chapel.  He  knew  no  more  of  the  Gospel  than  of 
the  hills  in  the  moon.  He  was  the  gayest  man  1  ever 
knew;  but  the  most  wretched  in  his  own  mind,  when  not 
in  company. 

This  Ss  not  over-charitable  to  poor  old  Dr.  John 


Touch ;  but  it  must  pass.  Nor  could  he  have  been 
so  constantly  wretched ;  he  had  his  violin.  Camp- 
bell continues, — 

"  By  and  by,  while  musing  on  those  matters,  I  said 
to  myself,  '  As  yet  you  have  only  been  working  by  (U- 
putatioH;  is  there  nothing  you  could  do  yourself  f  This 
question  led  me  to  think  of  a  populous  colliery  village 
about  five  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  most  destitute 
situation,  having  only  one  place  of  worship,  a  Cameronian 
meeting,  where  there  was  a  sermon  aboat  twice  a  year. 
It  being  about  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  great  road,  and 
not  seen  from  it,  its  existence  was  known  only  as  a  place 
from  whence  coals  came  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  about 
four  miles  from  the  nearest  Gospel  minister.  I  knew 
only  two  persons  in  the  village,  who  were  both  worthy, — 
Norman  Sadler  and  John  Fouler.  To  these  I  wrote,  offer- 
ing to  teach  a  Sabbath-evening  school  there,  provided  they 
coald  obtain  the  use  of  the  Cameronian  meeting-house, 
and  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  children.  Soon  their 
list  of  scholars,  from  eight  years  of  age  to  twenty, 
amounted  to  about  200,  who  promised  their  attendance 
whenever  the  school  should  be  opened. 

"  The  use  of  the  Cameronian  meeting-house  being  ob- 
tained, a  Sabbath-evening  was  fixed  for  the  opening  of 
the  school.  Mr.  J.  A.  Haldane  rode  out  with  me  to 
witness  its  commencement.  The  place  was  crowded 
with  yoUng  people  and  their  parents.  I  began  by 
making  a  distinct  profession  of  the  doctrines  which  I 
believed,  and  designed  to  teach  unto  their  children.  This 
I  thought,  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  me  ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  acted  honestly,  not  concealing  anything  from 
them.  I  then  addressed  the  young  people,  many  of  whom 
I  was  glad  to  see  were  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  I 
then  pointed  out  the  tasks  they  were  to  commit  to  me- 
mory against  next  Lord*s-day  evening,  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, Shorter  Catechism,  and  metre  Psalms  of  David. 
Mr.  Haldane  had  not  the  courage  to  address  a  few  words 
to  the  assembly,  though  I  have  many  a  time  afterwards 
heard  him  address  tl^e  thousand  people  with  perfsct 
ease  ;  but  these  were  the  days  of  snuJl  things :  orators, 
except  in  pulpits,  were  very  rare.  At  that  time  I  had 
never  heard  a  layman  speak  at  a  public  meeting  in  my 
life;  indeed,  such  meetings  as  are  now  as  common  as 
the  rising  sun  did  not  exist  in  those  times.  The  late 
Mr.  Aikman,  of  Edinburgh,  rode  out  with  me  the  second 
night,  when  we  were  delighted  to  see  the  house  as  fiiU 
as  it  had  been  at  the  opening.  After  I  had  finished  the 
catechising  the  young  people,  I  asked  Mr.  Aikman  to 
addiess  them,  (who  was  at  that  time  studying  under  the 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,)  who, 
though  one  of  the  most  diffident  of  men,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  do  it  for  about  ten  minutes.  It  was  his  maiden 
speech,  and  a  charming  speech  it  was.  That  he  was 
able  to  speak  in  public  for  ten  minutes  put  him  in  as 
high  spirits  during  our  ride  home,  as  we  may  suppose 
Peter  was  on  the  evening  after  his  pentecostal  sermon » 
which  added  three  thousand  souls  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Oh,  how  many  precious  addresses  and  sermons 
proceeded  from  the  silken  or  silver  Ups  of  that  man  of 
God  during  the  following  forty  years. 

**  I  soon  obtained  an  exceUent  colleague  to  take  torn 
about  with  me  in  teaching  the  Loaohead  school,  Mr. 
John  Cleghom,  then  a  Burgher-seceder  student  of  Divi- 
nity, who  thus  took  the  half  of  the  labour  for  the  whole 
of  the  first  year.  He  afterwards  laboured  for  many 
years  over  a  large  Independent  congregation  in  Wick. 

"  Loanhead  school  I  continued  to  teach  for  two  years 
every  Sabbath  evening,  after  Mr.  C.  left  me ;  and  was 
encouraged  by  hearing,  now  and  then,  of  some  good 
being  done,  but  nothing  remarkable 

^  Example  has  a  powerftil  influence  on  others.  Loan- 
head  school  being  a  novelty  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  many  began  to  desire  that  something  similar  might 
be  planted  in  their  own  vicinities.  The  first  that  com- 
menced a  similar  school  was  a  village  about  two  miles 
off,— I  think  its  name  was  Bonnyrigs  (or  beautifyil  ridges 
of  corn.)    Mr.  Alexander  PitcaiiSi  insuxance-brokeri  of 
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Edinburgh,  a  most  respectable  Christian,  volunteered  to 
become  the  teacher.  I  visited  it  soon  after  its  erection, 
and  gave  an  address  to  the  children,  after  Mr.  Pitcaim 
had  finished  his  catechising 

''Another  school  was  instituted  in  Dalkeith,  about 
four  miles  distant  ftom  Loanhead,  which  I  attended  at 
the  opening,  in  the  Relief  Meeting,  when  abottt  four  or 
fire  hundred  young  people  were  present;  also  one  in  the 
parish  church  of  Pennyouik,  about  four  miles  in  the  op- 
posite direction;  and  one  in  a  village  near  it,  which  was 
taught  in  the  Dissenting  chapel." 

In  all  these  operations  he  had  both  counsel  and  en- 
eouragement  from  the  venerable  Countess  of  Leven,  and, 
indeed,  assistance  from  all  the  Balgownie  ftmily,  as 
well  as  from  others  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  His  reports 
of  the  schools  in  his  almost  weekly  letters  to  her  lady- 
Ship,  not  only  drew  from  her  bunti  of  gratitude  to  God, 
And  of  holy  anticipation  of  good  to  man,  but  also  brought 
dearly  before  himself  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  and 
•f  his  own  adaptation  to  the  work 

**  Thus,  while  these  valuable  school  institutions  were 
planted  and  increasing  in  and  around  Edinburgh,"  he 
says,  **  nothing  of  the  kind  existed  anywhere  else 
throughout  Scotland,  so  ftr  as  we  knew.  The  thought 
of  this  fact  led  Mr.  J.  A.  Haldane  and  myself  to  under- 
take a  journey  for  a  week,  to  promote  the  school  cause, 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  to  see  how  much  good  might 
be  eifeeted  in  a  week.  We  set  oiF  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, taking  some  thousand  tracts  vrith  us,  in  a  one-horse 
ehaise,  distributing  tracts  to  rich  and  poor  as  we  pro- 
ceeded. We  obtiJned  a  meeting  in  Glasgow  from  a  few 
friends  of  the  cause  of  God,  who  were  recommended  to 
US  as  active  and  zealous 

**  We  also  called  on  ministers  of  different  denomina- 
tions in  the  towns  through  which  we  passed,  and  con- 
Versed  with  them  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  schools;  all 
of  whom,  I  think,  approved  the  plan.  ....  We 
arrived  at  home  on  Saturday  evening.  In  three  months 
afterwards  we  heard  that  the  result  of  this  one  week's 
exertion  was  the  formation  of  «irty  Sabbath-evening 
Mhools  !*' 

To  us  it  appears  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  long 
bad  an  itch  for  preaching;  though  Dr.  Philip 
states  he  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  begin  to 
preach  before  he  gave  up  business.  His  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  preacher  arose  in  this  manner.  The 
Haldanes  wished  him  to  go  out  as  a  Missionary 
to  the  East  Indies;  their  great  object  at  this  early 
Stage  having  been  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  India. 
Mr.  Newton  and  the  Countess  of  Leven  both  opposed 
this  plan.    Newton  wrote: 

**  I  believe  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  Scotland  more 
desirous  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  the  Hindoos  than 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Grant ;  the  latter  has  resided 
long  in  Bengal,  and  he  thinks  that  if  Mr.  Haldane  was 
now  there,  he  would  find  many  things  very  different  ftom 
his  expectations 

'^  After  all,  I  apprehend,  that  if  the  consent  of  the 
Company  is  a  tine  qui  non,  Mr.  Haldane  will  not  go 
himself  very  soon.  But  my  heart  goes  a  pU'd-pat  when  I 
think  of  the  possible  consequences  of  attempting  to  make 
such  A  general  stir  throughout  the  nation 

"  I  £all  not  be  sorry  S  the  Lord  provide  yon  with  a 
good  ttife.  This  would  strengthen  my  hope  of  keeping 
yon  at  home,  where^  I  am  persuaded  your  proper  busi- 
Aess  lies." 

.  Mr.  Haldane  was  much  disappointed.  He  fancied 
that  Bengal  was  the  field  for  CampbeU,  and  that 
in  Edinburgh  he  could  be  dispensed  with,  as  there 
were  others  there  who  could  well  fill  his  place.  This 
set  Campbell  upon  devising  the  scheme  of  Village 
Preaching,  detailed  in  a  letter  never  sent,  and  only 
opened  forty-four  years  after  date  by  Dr.  Philip^ 
while  arranging  the  papers  whi^h  hAd  beeft  com^ 
mittsd  to  him. 


It  runs  thus : — "  The  conversation  I  had  with  ron  on 
Saturday  evening,  together  with  the  example  of  Mr. 
Clarksou,  hath  roused  me  to  press  through  difficultiei 
and  inconveniences,  that  the  name  of  Jesos  may  be 
known  to  the  villagers  contiguous  to  Edinburgh.  Lose- 
wade  seems  the  best  place  to  begin  with.  The  minister, 
firom  all  accounts,  is  not  a  labourer,  but  a  loiterer ;  sod 
the  people  nowise  dissatisfied  with  scrape  ftom  Senecs 
and  Shakspeare.  In  order  that  they  may  not  be  alarmed 
at  a  man  preaching  in  a  coloured  coat,  I  wish  to  begin 
with  a  Sabbath-evening  school,  and  after  instructing  Uie 
children,  to  sound  the  Gospel  to  the  aged.  I  am  assure 
that  I  shall  fail  if  God  be  not  with  me  as  that  I  breatbe. 
But  if  I  fail,  I  shall  blame  my  own  unbelief,  and  che<^ 
fully  bear  the  stigma.  1  have  also  a  strong  desire  to 
besiege  Roslin  next,  in  the  strawberry  season,  when  hu- 
dreds  visit  there.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be 
the  result  of  such  attempts  if  yon  and  my  other  frie&di 
will  back  me.  I  wish  your  brother  to  be  one  of  a  Tilli|e 
board,  and  to  consult  with  you  and  Mr.  Ewing.  I  knoir 
that  I  shall  be  called  imprudent, assuming,  self-righteous, 
by  my  cool  brethren ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  submit  to 
this  reproach  if  there  be  any  prospect  of  doing  good.  I 
write,  because  I  have  not  leisure  to  run  over  to  yoor 
house.**  But  he  found  leisure,  and  thus  threw  aside  the 
letter. 

From  a  village  preacher  to  the  regular  minisUy 
was  but  a  step  ;  and  Newton,  who  probably  per- 
ceived what  must  be,  did  not  ofifer  opposition.  He 
remarks, — 

« I  am  DO  advocate  for  tdf-tent  preachers  at  laife ; 
but  when  men  whose  character  and  abilities  are  approred 
by  competent  judges ;  whose  motives  are  known  to  be 
pure,  and  whose  labours  are  excited  by  the  exigency  of 
the  occasion,  lay  themselves  out  to  instruct  the  ignonnt 
and  rouse  the  careless ;  I  think  they  deserve  thanks  asd 
encouragement,  instead  of  reprehension,  if  they  step  a 
little  over  the  bounds  of  church  order.  If  I  had  lired 
in  Scotland,  my  ministry,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  in 
the  Kirk,  or  the  Eelief,  or  the  Secession ;  and  if  Dr. 
Erskine  had  been  bom  and  bred  among  us,  and  regarded 
according  to  his  merit,  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  long  ago.  Much  of  oar  diffe^ 
ences  of  opinion  on  this  head  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed 
to  the  air  we  breathed  and  the  milk  we  dnnk  m  infancy. 
Thus  I  have  given  you  my  ttee  opinion  upon  your  tRoffy 
point.  I  leave  others  to  dispute  whether  the  husk  or 
the  shell  of  the  nut  be  the  better  of  the  two.  I  hope  t« 
be  content  with  the  kemeL 

''  But  whilst  you  have  a  secular  calling,  it  Ib  yooidaty 
to  be  active  and  accurate  in  it.  SdfikeB  to  be  em- 
ployed in  great  matters — grtue  teaches  us  to  do  small 
and  common  things  in  a  great  spirit.  When  ysn  are 
engaged  in  business  in  a  right  tnme  of  mind,  yoa  are  no 
less  serving  the  Lord  than  when  you  are  prayings  sibort- 
ing,  or  hearing." 

But  Newton  rejoioed  to  hear  of  the  leal  of  the 
Messrs.  Haldane  and  Aikman,  and  to  receive  good 
accounts  of  their  preaching  toursy  snggestingiy  i^ 
marking,-- 

Why  should  not  the  Orkney  and  the  Highland  lelands 
deserve  attention  as  much  as  the  islands  of  the  Sooth 
Sea  !  I  hope  gospel-seal  will,  in  due  time,  sail  aortfc* 
wards  to  Shetland,  and  westvrard  to  St.  Kilda,  and  tU 
the  intermediate  islands." 

Of  this  Dr.  Philip  says,  in  one  of  the  most  dla^ 
aoteristic  Volunkuy  passages  in  the  biography : 

He  might  well  write  in  this  way  then  of  Mr.  Campbell 
and  his  friends.  They  had  the  same  divine  comBis6ion--| 
necessity  of  eirenmstances — for  **  pfeaehing  the  word 
everywhere,"  as  the  laymen  of  the  church  in  Jemrtlea, 
when  persecution  drove  them  into  Samaria,  Acts  till.  4 ; 
besides  ministerial  qualificationtf  which  neither  piesbytsf 
nor  bishop  ceuld  confer ;  aptness  to  teach,  and  hearts  bsrn- 
i^g  with  love  to  the  sould  of  men,  and  charactdrt  '  Wtf»^ 
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l€tt "  eiiougb  for  bishops  of  the  apostoUe  age.  And,  without 
this  apostolicity  of  spirit,  what  is  any  ecclesiastical  right 
to  minister  in  holy  things,  bat  an  unholy  perrersion  of 
ordaining  power  1  Oh,  when  will  the  Church  understand 
that  apostolic  succession  is  the  line  of  apostolic  faith  and 
holiness  !  Any  other  line  cannot  be  too  much  deprecat- 
ed, nor  too  BOOB  broken;  for  it  is  a  line  of  Hiontl  ^con- 
fusion," whateyer  ecclesiastical  order  it  may  secure. 
Order  is,  however,  both  a  good  and  necessary  thing.  The 
want  of  it  twampt  the  Haldanian  enterprise  in  S<^tland. 
Hash  experiments,  and  raw  preachers,  and  trifling  dis- 
putes tamed  into  a  bye- word  a  design  which  would  have 
**  tamed  the  world  upside  down,"  had  it  been  as  wisely 
conducted  as  it  was  nobly,  generously,  and  prayeifUly 
undertaken. 

Mr.  Campbell,  by  this  time^  having  made  up  his 
mind,  like  a  prudent  young  lady  already  engaged 
or  resolved  to  marry,  next  consulted  his  friends. 
Among  their  number,  were  Scott  the  commentator 
on  the  Bible,  Booth,  Fuller  of  Kettering,  Charles  of 
Bala,  the  celebrated  Welsh  revivalist,  Dr.  Erskine, 
Rowland  Hill,  and  Claudius  Buchanan.  He  sub- 
sequently became  the  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Greville 
Ewing,  an  Edinburgh  clergyman,  who  had  left  the 
Church  to  join  the  Haldanes,  and  who  settled  in 
Glasgow  as  the  nastor  of  an  Independent  congrega- 
tion, and  as  teacher  of  Theology  to  the  students  who 
adhered  to  the  new  sect.  Campbell,  from  his  pre- 
vious studies,  and  his  habits  from  his  youth  up- 
wards, was  already,  according  to  his  biographer,  no 
mean  theologian.  His  paternal  friend,  Newton,  in- 
stead of  urging  study,  rather  cautioned  him  against 
what  he  called  studying  himself  out  of  simpUcity, 
and  into  a  dry  and  technical  manner  of  preaching  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  learned  to  preach  by  dint 
of  preaching.  But  whatever  were  the  amount  or 
value  of  his  formal  studies,  he  ultimately  pos- 
sessed many  of  the  highest  qualifications  of  a  use- 
ful preacher,  if,  which  we  do  not  doubt»  the  praise 
bestowed  here  is  fully  merited. 

"Whether  native  or  acquired,  his  tact  and  taste  were 
of  a  superior  order,  so  far  as  the  oracles  of  Grod  were 
concerned;  for  if  his  brethren  never  discovered  any 
strong  traces  of  learning  in  his  conversation  or  preach- 
ing, they  never  discovered  any  marks  of  ignorance,  or  of 
inattention  to  **  the  mind  of  the  Spirit."  Altogether, 
however,  his  attention  to  leaming,  although  it  qualified 
Aim  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  would  have  done  little 
for  a  man  of  ordinary  genius,  piety,  or  experience.  A 
young  man  who  has  not  the  ingenuity  and  vivacity  of 
John  Campbell,  as  Well  as  his  spirituality,  could  never 
be  the  writer  or  preacher  he  became,  by  studying  only, 
as  he  did  at  Glasgow Indeed,  my  only  aston- 
ishment is,  that  he  fbund  time  or  composure  to  acquire 
the  knowledge,  which  I  knew  him  to  possess ;  for,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  he  was  at  Glasgow,  he  was  absorbed 
with  the  cause  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  keep- 
ing up  his  extensive  correspondence,  as  well  as  preaching 
or  teaching  almost  every  day 

Mr.  Campbell  had  a  reason  for  making  all  his  studies 
bear  upon  preaching,  which  none  of  his  Scotch  friends 
knew  at  this  time.  His  heart  was  in  London,  as  the 
sphere  where  he  could  find  his  element,  and  as  a  centre 
from  which  he  could  itinerate  with  effect ;  and  some 
friends  at  Kingslaud  Chapel  had  set  their  hearts  upon 
bringing  him  there.  This  led  him  to  study  most  what 
would  fit  him  best  for  such  a  place.  At  the  close  of 
1799,  Thomas  Reyner,  Esq.,  had  written  to  him  thus : — 
**  We  have  been  expecting  and  waiting  for  a  minister  to 
watch  over  us.  Several  have  been  proposed,  but  our 
way  has  never  been  clear  hitherto.  We  are  now  of  one 
heart  and  mind,  and  believe  that  the  Lord  has  work  for 
fou  hen.  We  therefore  say,  '  Come  and  help  us,  and 
m$ff  tlM  0f itit  and  pfesMiod  of  the  LoH  eome  with  yott/ 


It  was  thus  for  a  suburban  village,  then  but  small  and 
poor,  that  Mr.  Campbell  studied ;  and  therefore  general 
knowledge  was  his  chief  pursuit,  because  itineracy  was 
his  chief  object ;  and  Kingsland  a  post  which  he  could 
leave  in  summer. 

This  IB  not  quite  consistent  with  a  subsequent 
passage,  nor  with  Mr*  Campbell's  own  statements. 
In  several  visits  to  London  he  had  been  introduced 
to  many  of  theleading  persons  in  the  religiousciroles^ 
which  are  generally  in  full  activity  in  the  month  of 
May,  when  public  meetings  are  held^  and  the  in'- 
flux  of  visiters  causes  a  prodigious  stir.  Dr.  Philip 
forgetting  that  he  had  previously  said  Campbell's 
''  heart  was  in  London,  as  the  sphere  where  he  would 
find  his  element,"  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his 
journey  to  the  metropolis  in  the  spring  of  1802» 
after  the  termination  of  Dr.  Ewing's  lectures  in 
Glasgow.  This  journey  he  converted  ilito  a  preach* 
ing  tour ;  and  his  biographer,  after  telling  that  hs 
preached  at  tnost  places  on  the  road,  remarks : 

We  have  now  followed  Bfr.  Campbell  fkr  enough  in 
his  English  itineracy  to  ask  the  question — Had  he  any 
vUinuUe  design  in  thus  making  his  way  into  so  many 
pulpits,  and  in  forming  so  many  ministerial  ftiendships  \ 
Now  whatever  design  any  one  in  London  had  upon  him, 
he  certainly  had  none  upon  it  then.  Whilst  preaching 
almost  every  day  in  and  around  the  metropolis,  he  was 
solemnly  pondering  the  claims  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  wUch  he  had  visited.  He  had  conversed 
with  Mr.  Parsons  at  Leeds  on  this  subject;  and  now  a 
paper  of  his  upon  it  was  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Simpson, 
of  Hoxton  College,  for  consideration.  And  he  did  con- 
sider it  deeply.  *'  I  pray  God,"  he  says,  **  that  matters 
may  be  so  ordered  in  Edinburgh,  that  I  may  be  tUlawed 
to  labour  in  these  benighted  and  barren  regions.  If  he 
intends  me  to  be  useful  there,  I  know  he  will  open  my 
way.  I  am  simply  waiting  to  see  what  is  Grod's  will, 
and  resolve  to  study  his  leadings  more  than  ever;  per- 
suaded that  if  God  do  not  send  me,  I  may  as  well 
preach  to  rooks  and  mountains." 

To  mount  a  pulpit  is,  to*one  order  of  young  men, 
as  much  an  object  of  worldly  ambition  as  it  is  to  a 
higher  order  to  get  into  parliament.  Fortunately 
Campbell  was  well  fitted  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
function  to  which  he  had  long  aspired.  After  en- 
joying to  the  full  what  we  take  the  liberty  to  call 
the  dissipationof  the  London  religious  season,  he  re- 
turned to  Glasgow  to  pursue  his  studies,  or  his  exer- 
cise of  preaching  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Mr. 
Robert  Haldane  wished  him  to  settle  in  Rutherglen, 
where  he  might  have  found  a  congregation :  but  tliis 
he  declined,  though  he  cAlled  Rulherglen  **  my 
bishoprick."  All  this  while  some  one  else  must  have 
been  carrying  on  his  ironmongery  and  tract  trade  in 
Edinburgh.  In  this  year  he  made  a  long  preaching 
tour  in  the  Highlands  with  Mr.  James  Haldane. 
In  the  course  of  their  travels  they  visited  Inver- 
ness, Caithness,  and  Orkney ;  though  Scott's  anec- 
dote of  the  Pecht  belongs  to  a  subsequent  visit, 
made  in  1814.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
he  made  another  tour  with  Mr.  Haldane  to  the 
south  west  of  Scotland.  Concluding  the  history 
of  their  joint  labours  at  this  time,  Dr.  Philip  in- 
quires— 

fiow  did  Mr.  Campbell  manage  afterwards  to  eschew 
all  the  vagaries  of  Haldanism !  Now  he  certainly  did 
not  escape  the  contagion,  fh>m  any  lack  of  effort  to  ino- 
culate hinl  with  the  vims.  Even  after  he  had  settled  at 
Kingsland,  he  was  strongly  uTged  to  make  his  new  sphere 
a  fbeuB  ti  Scotch  norelties.    He  was  even  solemnly 
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warned,  and  Barcastieally  too,  agamtt  preferring  uufiil- 
n€t9  to  order  and  discipline.  What  his  answers  to  those 
appeals  were,  I  leare  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  to  tell :  but 
the  real  secret  of  his  steadfiewtnees  was  this^ — he  conld 
not  turn  to  one  of  bis  many  letters,  long  or  short,  from 
Mr.  Newton, — ^and  they  were  his  ''Urim  and  Thnmmim" 
on  snch  points, — ^without  finding  cautions  against  pre- 
ferring circumstantials  to  essentials  and  nseftdness. 

In  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Campbell  having 
geveral  calls,  accepted  that  to  Kingsland,  where  he 
remained  tUl  his  death,  or  for  thirty-aeyen  years. 
It  was  no  tempting  piece  of  preferment  to  a  worldly- 
minded  man ;  and  after  being  first  settled,  he  had 
for  some  time  to  teach  a  school  to  eke  out  his 
narrow  stipend.  But  the  congregation  at  Kmgs- 
land  throve  apace,  and  his  circumstances  mended 
with'  its  prosperity.  He  had,  during  nearly  hb 
whole  life,  lived  with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Bower,  at  the 
Sciennes.  For  her  he  entertained  the  afFection  of 
a  son,  and  she  had  been  to  him  as  a  mother ;  and 
when  settled  at  Kingsland,  his  first  business  was 
to  write  her  several  very  charming  kindly  letters, 
telling  her  in  substance  that  he  could  not  think 
himself  at  home  in  London  unless  she  came  also. 
Among  other  things  he  says, — 

I  am  persuaded,  aunt,  you  would  like  this  place  very 
well.  I  assure  you  it  is  as  near  a  throne  of  grace  as  in 
Edinburgh.  We  have  the  very  tame  sun  and  moon  that 
you  have  in  Scotland,  and  the  same  Bible.  I  think  I  see 
yon  coming  full  sail  up  the  Thames;  supposing  yourself 
almost  in  a  new  world,  and  riding  five  miles  along  streets 
before  you  came  to  my  parish,  and  asking  where  is  Soot- 
laud  now  t  You  could  take  a  trip  to  Aberdeen  with  as 
great  fkcility  fVom  London  as  ftom  Leitii ;  you  would 
only  have  a  little  more  sea- water  to  pass  over,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  sea-sickness  to  endure 

I  hope  the  Lord  will  make  your  way 

clear  to  come  up  here.  I  shall  have  a  good  house,  and 
many  friends  ready  to  receive  you  and  Mary  with  open 
arms.  But  you  should  write  to  Aberdeen,  and  consult 
with  my  cousin  (her  son)  what  is,  proper.  If  you  were 
not  to  come,  I  could  not  think  myself  at  Aom«  in  London. 
The  air  is  as  good  at  Kingsland  as  at  the  Sciennes  ;  and 
it  is  as  much  in  the  country, — and  I  assure  you  there 
are  several  very  anxious  to  know  whether  you  will  con- 
sent to  come  and  live  among  them  or  not.  I  know  that 
the  thought  of  parting  with  a  place  and  people  with 
whom  we  have  been  long  intimate,  is  painAil ;  I  have 
experienced  the  truth  of  this, — ^but  remembering  how 
short  a  time  we  have  to  remain  on  earth,  will  ovei«ome 
that.  Abraham  was  not  a  stoic;  the  command  of  God 
to  leave  his  kindred  and  country  tried  his  feelings,  but 
he  followed  the  will  of  God.  He  did  not  know  to  what 
country  he  was  going  when  he  left  Ur,  but  you  know 
where  you  are  going  BTyou  leave  Edinburgh. 

The  good  old  lady  went  to  him. — His  first  intro- 
duction to  the  leading  persons  of  Kingsland  Chapel 
is  worthy  of  notice.  A  missionary  society  had 
been  formed  in  Edinburgh,  and  several  young  men 
had  volunteered  to  go  over  under  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company.  Many  of  them  died,  and  the  mission 
terminated.    Mr.  Campbell  relates — 

Musing  on  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  to  Euro- 
pean constitutions,  one  morning,  when  stepping  out  of 
bed,  this  thought  occurred—'  l£ght  we  not  bring  ovtr 
Africa  to  England ;  educate  her  ;  when  some  through 
grace  and  gospel  might  be  converted,  and  sent  back  to 
Africa,— if  not  any  conrerted,  yet  they  might  help  to 
spread  civilisation,  so  all  would  not  be  lost.'  The  amount 
of  which  was,  *  To  try  to  bring  over  twenty  or  thirty,  or 
more,  boys  and  girls  fVom  the  coast  of  Guinea,  through 
the  influence  of  Governor  Macaulay;  educate  them  in 
Edinburgh,  and  send  them  back  to  their  own  country, 
to  spread  knowledge,  especially  Scripture  knowledge.' 


He  laid  his  plan  before  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  Mr. 
Henry  Thornton,  and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
then  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  children  were  brought  over, 
though,  when  he  went  to  receive  them,  some  mis- 
understanding arose  ;  and  they  were  not  educated 
in  Edinburgh.  This  was  but  one  of  the  many 
benevolent  and  enlightened  projects  which  he  sug- 
gested and  saw  accomplished.  He  was,  as  has 
been  noticed,  much  engaged  in  the  publication  of 
tracts,  an  original  project  of  his,  and  in  watching 
the  revivals  in  Wales  and  in  the  Highlands,  which 
probably  formed  the  theme  of  some  of  the  tracts, 
when  his  attention  was  called  to  a  humane  enter- 
prise lying  nearer  his  own  door. 

About  this  time,  he  says,  "  There  were  two  lealons 
Christians  in  Edinburgh,  who  made  some  attempts  to 
reform  some  street-walkers  in  their  neighbonriH>od  ;  Mr. 
William  Finlay,  master  baker,  and  William  Gouts,  jour- 
neyman cutler,  or  pewterer,  I  forget  which.  They  re- 
lated to  me  these  attempts,  with  the  effects  their  con- 
versations had  upon  some ; — that  there  were  two  or 
three  girls  who  seemed  very  willing  to  relinquish  theb 
way  of  liring,  if  they  could  obtain  any  other  way  of  sup- 
porting themselves  ; — ^that  they  had  lost  character,  and 
no  families  would  receive  them  as  servants  without  a 
character;  therefore,  they  said,  they  did  not  continue 
in  prostitution,  from  choice,  but  necessity.  For  their 
relief,  we  thought  of  hiring  two  or  three  rooms  from  poor 
but  pious  females,  where  they  could  be  lodged,  and  pro- 
vided for;  but  in  this  plan  we  found  out  formidable  dif- 
ficulties. We  then  got  Blr.  William  Pattison,  a  re- 
spectable haberdasher,  to  enter  warmly  into  our  seiieme, 
for  derising  some  pkui  for  relieving  these  outcasts  of 
society.  After  several  consultations  together,  we  re- 
solyed  to  invite  thirty  or  forty  persons  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  forming  a  society  for  supporting  an  institu- 
tion, for  receiving  such  of  that  class  of  persons  as  pro- 
fessed repentance  and  a  sincere  desire  to  live  a  virtuous 
lifo.  I  wrote  out  a  small  circular,  which  I  signed,  and 
got  neatly  printed,  inriting  a  meeting  in  the  Hiall  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  consider 
the  above  proposition.  These  circulars  were  addressed 
to  a  number  of  respectable  persons,  and,  what  was  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  us  originators,  was,  that  almost  every 
person  who  had  been  inrited,  attended; — ^three  of  the 
City  bailies  (or  aldermen)  attended  in  their  gold  ehains. 

Under  such  happy  auspices  the  Magdalen  Insti- 
tution was  formed.  A  fact  interesting  to  medical 
men,  and  a  lesson  to  all  in  the  treatment  of  hysteri- 
cal affections,  is  given  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  describ- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  new  institution : — 

**  A  house,  with  a  little  ground  behind  it,  was  taken 
in  the  middle  of  the  West  Bow,  which  was  soon  filled 
with  inmates,  of  some  of  whom  we  had  soon  reason  to  en- 
tertain hopes  of  a  radical  reform.  The  rooms  were  small, 
and,  from  the  confined  situation,  little  fresh  air  could  be 
obtained.  In  a  short  time  a  very  discouraging  occur- 
rence took  place.  A  young  woman  was  admitted,  who 
soon  was  seized  with  nervous  JU$t  which  in  a  few  days 
were  communicated  to  almost  all  the  other  inmates; 
which  nearly  put  an  end  to  aU  work.  I  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  directors,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done. 

^When  a  quorum  assembled,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  The  state  of  the  females  was  laid 
before  them.  Dr.  Charles  Stusrt  being  a  phyrieiaa,aDd 
present,  was  looked  to  for  his  adrioe.  He  said  they  had 
a  power  in  their  will  to  reiid  taking  those  fits,  if  they 
would  exert  it ;  and  mentioned  the  case  of  npwuds  of  a 
hundred  girls  in  an  hospital  at  Amsterdam,  having  taken 
those  fits ;  that  the  physicians  of  that  city  tried  various 
means  for  removing  the  fits,  without  producing  any  bene- 
ficial effect.  They  inrited  Linnaeus  to  Amsterdaia,  that 
they  might  have  his  assistance  in  derising  means  for  re- 
moving the  disease,  especially  as  the  governors  were  talk- 
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ing  of  breaking  up  the  institation.  He  came,  and  his 
adrioo  was,  that  the  hangman  should  be  clothed  in  the 
most  terrific  dress  they  could  invent ;  that  he  should  go 
into  the  rooms  where  the  girls  were,  carrying  with  him 
two  red-koi  irons;  tell  them  he  knew  that  they  had 
power  to  resist  the  fits  when  they  were  coming  on ; 
wherefore  if  any  one  took  them,  that  he  had  orders  to 
apply  those  hot  irons  to  the  feet  of  any  one  who  took  the 
fits.  They  acted  upon  this  advice,  and  no  more  fits  made 
their  appearance  in  that  hospital  Dr.  Stuart  was  then 
asked,  how  we  should  act  in  reference  to  our  females  1 
He  said  he  belieyed  that  the  most  of  those  females  had 
been  before  Bailie  Wood,  as  a  magistrate,  and  that  they 
had  a  greater  terror  of  Mm  than  they  had  of  any  other 
magistrate;  and  he  recommended  that  he  should  meet 
with  them  to-morrow,  and  talk  to  them  on  the  subject 
in  his  own  way,  as  he  should  think  best. 

**  I  had  them  all  ready  to  meet  him  next  morning  at 
eleren  o'clock.  They  were  seated  opposite  to  him.  He 
took  up  his  glass,  and  looked  through  it  to  the  face  of 
the  first,  and  continued  looking  till  she  turned  away  her 
face.  After  doing  the  same  to  each  of  the  ten,  he  said, 
'  I  know  yon  all;  you  haye  been  before  me  as  culprits, 
and  here  you  expect  to  live  in  idleness,  diyerting  your- 
selves with  fits.  That  shall  not  be  permitted.  I  shall 
order  a  cellar  under  Bedlam  to  be  cleared,  and  that  shall 
be  the  residence  of  the  fit-takers.'  These  and  various 
other  things  he  said  with  an  austerity  and  firmness  of 
tone,  that  left  a  deep  impression  on  their  minds,  and 
banished  all  their  nervous  fits,  every  one  returning  to 
her  former  occupation." 

While  Mr.  Campbell  was  studying  in  Glasgow, 
he  one  day  dined  with  Dr.  Penmann  when  three 
of  the  city  bailies  were  present,  and  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  a  Magdalen  Asylmn. 
He  relates : — 

I  mentioned  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magdalen,  and  the  discoveries  we  had  made  of  the  pe- 
culiar wretchedness  of  many  in  that  class  of  society, 
from  the  stings  of  conscience,  and  who  had  no  way  of 
extricating  themselves  ttom  being  real  outecuU  from  so- 
ciety. As  a  sample, — we  know  of  three  or  four  such 
females  who  lived  together  in  a  room.  It  sometimes 
happened  in  a  stormy  night,  when  they  were  alone,  that 
8ome  of  them  would  be  so  overwhelmed  with  horror,  that 
they  would  try  to  ascend  the  chimney  to  hide  themselves 
from  the  devil;  that  the  erection  of  such  an  institution 
was  the  opening  of  one  door  of  hope  to  such  wretched 
individuals;  also  all  who  were  reformed  was  lessening 
the  number  of  the  tempters  and  miners  of  young  men. 
After  baying  finished  my  statements,  the  first  person 
who  spoke  was  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  then  well  known  in 
Glasgow.  AU  he  said  was, '  If  Mr.  Campbell's  proposal 
be  carried  into  effect,  I  promise  to  contribute  one  hun- 
dred pounds!' 

These  things  remain  the  blessing  and  praise  of 
the  useful  life  of  this  good  man.  But  his  useful- 
ness waa  of  an  extended  kind^  embracing  many 
objects.  He  waa  an  early  and  a  sucoeBsful  writer 
for  children  in  **  his  own  line  of  things,"  which 
was  not  that  **  of  idle  story-books."  His  first  and 
most  popular  little  book,  "Worlds  Displayed," 
has  gone  through  many  editions  both  in  England 
and  America,  and  done  good  to  many.  He  pro- 
jected The  Edinburgh  Missionary  Magazine,  of 
which,  howerer,  Dr.  Greville  Ewing  became  the 
editor.  He  seems  to  have  brought  out  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Mr.  Robert  Riccalton,  the  metaphy- 
Bical  minister  of  Hobkirk ;  and  the  MS.  letters  of 
Colonel  Blackadeii  having  been  put  into  his  hands 
by  Mr,  Newton,  after  being  accidentally  recovered 
m  a  snuff-shop  in  Stirling,  he  published  them  in 
connexion  with  Dr.  Stuart^  who  wrote  for  the  work 


an  historical  account  of  the  Blackader  family.  On 
other  occasions.  Dr.  Stuart  acted  as  the  critic  and 
literary  director  or  assistant  of  Campbell. 

Although  not  distinguished  in  literature,  and 
making  no  pretensions  of  the  kind,  he  was  always 
fond  of  books — a  taste  common  among  the  young 
men  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  at  Kingsland  he  began  a 
book  society,  "  of  which  he  was  long,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, *^  the  centre  and  the  charm,  by  his  varied 
information,  vivacity,  and  urbanity."  He  had  not 
been  long  settled  there  when  he  projected  The 
Youth's  Magaginey  which  had  a  very  extensive 
sale.  The  profits  of  the  magazine  were  devoted  to 
useful  and  benevolent  purposes.  But  a  Penny 
Magazine,  which  he  afterwards  commenced  for 
children,  entitled .  The  Teacher's  Offering,  had  s 
much  wider  circulation,  which  even  rose  to  the 
astonishing  number  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  copies.  The  sale  of  the  modem  penny 
and  three-hal^nny  periodicals  is  not  therefore  so 
wonderful,  when  the  change  of  times  is  considered. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  editor  of  both  these  pub- 
lications, and  contributed  a  good  deal  to  them  in  a 
style  of  simplicity  peculiarly  adapted  to  charm 
juvenile  readers.  The  same  happy  knack  made  him 
be  often  selected  to  preach  to  Uie  young. 

We  believe  that  he  published  the  journals  kept 
on  his  preaching  tours.  His  African  journals,, 
giving  the  history  of  hia  first  and  second  expedi- 
tion, are  well-known  and  popular  works ;  for  his 
fame  as  a  traveller  soon  became  even  greater  than 
his  popularity  as  an  itinerant  preacher.  Of  that 
fame  in  the  Highlands,  his  namesake,  the  author 
of  the  **  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  tells  a  good  story, 
thus  reported  by  Dr.  Philip : — 

The  poet,  after  he  had  acquired  fame,  went  into  the 
Highlands,  indulging  some  curiosity  to  know  whether 
his  name  had  found  its  way  over  the  mountains  and  into 
the  glens  of  his  natire  land.  On  one  occasion,  he  mo- 
destly inquired  of  an  old  lady,  if  they  knew  anything  of 
Mr.  Campbell  in  that  quarter  1  **  Know  him,"  she  said, 
^  every  one  knows  MalBter  Campbell  here."  Now, 
thought  the  poet,  this  is  tnte  fiune  1  '^  I  am  Mr.  Camp- 
bell," he  said.  The  old  lady  exclaimed—''  What,  and 
are  you  really  and  truly  the  great  Mr.  Campbell  1 "  The 
poet  began  to  qualify  the  word,  "  great,"  before  he 
would  appropriate  it  to  himself.  This  startled  the 
worthy  matron,  and  led  her  to  ask,  "  But  are  you  the 
great  Mr.  Campbell  of  Lattahoo  ?"  This  question  diasoly- 
ed  all  the  vision. 

We  suspect  that  some  persons  will  be  ready  to 
say,  that  Dr.  Philip  has  heaped  too  many  laurels 
upon  John  Campbell,  and  sometimes  accorded  him 
honours  which  properly  belong  to  others.  Not 
only  were  Religious  Tracts,  a  Scottish  Missionary 
Society,  the  Magdalen  Hospitals  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  Sabbath  Schools,  and  Village  Preaching, 
of  his  projecting,  and  in  a  great  measure  of  his 
establishing,  but  he  projected  the  very  Tabemaeley 
the  tap-root  and  feeder  of  many  of  them.  He  tells 
it  thus  himself : — 

''About  a  year  and  a  half  after  this,  I  was  hivited  by 
Mr.  Haldane  to  meet  a  few  excellent  Christians,  who 
were  to  sup  at  his  house.  At  one  time  there  was  a  short 
pause  in  tiie  conversation,  when^  I  suppose,  every  one 
was  thinking  what  topic  he  could  start.  A  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Pitcaim,  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  BtAi,  Mr.  C,  what 
has  become  of  yonr  African  scheme  1  ....  To  which 
I  repUed, '  It  is  put  off  to  the  peace  I'  which  cieatfd  a 
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general  smile,  M  few  expected  peace  till  Buonaparte 
had  got  the  world  under  his  feet.  Mr.  Haldane  asked, 
from  the  head  of  the  table,  f^at  African  scheme  I  had, 
never  having  heard  of  it !  This  I  answered  as  briefly  as 
I  conld,  but  added, '  I  had  another  scheme  in  my  head, 
as  important  as  the  African  one.'  '  What  is  that  1'  '  To 
have  a  Tabernacle  bnilt  in  Edinburgh.'  *  What  is  that  V 
asked  Mr.  Haldane.  '  The  Tabernacle  in  London  is  a 
large  place  of  worship,  supplied  by  popular  ministers,  of 
different  denominations,  coming  up  from  the  country,  and 
preaching  for  a  month.  The  crowds  that  it  attracts,  and 
the  good  that  has  been  done,  are  very  great.'  All  agreed 
that  such  a  thing  was  desirable.  '  Who  eould  be  got  to 
supply  itr  I  mentioned  Rowland  Hill  and  other  Eng- 
lish ministers.  '  Could  a  large  place  be  obtained  for  a 
year  on  trial,  before  proceeding  to  building  1 '  '  Yes,  the 
use  of  the  Circus  may  be  got  for  Sabbaths;  as  the  Relief 
eongregation,  who  have  had  it  while  their  new  place  was 
buildij^;i  ate  on  the  eve  of  leaving  it.  When  I  first  pro- 
posed the  Cireus,  Mr.  Haldane  turned  to  a  certain  law* 
yer  who  was  present,  saying,  Mr.  D.,  will  you  inquire 
about  it  to-morrow,  and  if  it  be  to  let,  take  it  for  a  year !' 
**  It  was  secured  the  next  day  ;  Rowland  Hill  was 
inrited ;  he  consented  to  come  ;  and  did  come  in  the 
month  of  May  or  June. — The  plaoe  was  crowded  even 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning^ — ^and  in  the  evenings,  if 
the  weather  was  good,  no  place  could  have  contained  the 
crowds  that  came  to  hear  ;  they  mounted  to  near  the 
summit  of  the  Calton-hill,  where  there  was  a  spot  resem- 
bling an  amphitheatre,  as  if  excavated  to  held  a  eongre- 
gation of  10,000,  which  number  I  believe  sometimes  at- 
tended him." 

When  he  had  be^n  nine  or  ten  jeaiv  settled  at 
Kingsland,  from  which,  according  to  his  original 
stipulation  with  the  congregation,  he  every  year 
made  long  preaiching  tours,  the  death  of  Dr.  Yander- 
kemp  occurred,  and  the  Directors  of  the  London 
MissionliTy  Society  could  fix  upon  no  one  so  well 


qualified  as  Mr.  Campbell  to  follow  him,  and  super- 
intend the  missions  to  the  Hottentots  and  in  Caffre- 
land.  This  supposed  a  long  separation  from  his 
people,  hut  not  the  surrender  of  the  pastoral  office ; 
and  the  congregation  consented  for  a  time  to  gire 
him  up  to  the  high  duty  to  which  he  had  been 
called.  Of  this,  and  also  of  his  second  visit  io 
Africa,  he  has  left  ample  and  well-known  records 
in  his  published  volumes ;  and  of  these  Dr.  Philip 
has  made  free  use,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  liable 
to  the  charge  of  wholesale  book-making. 

To  forward  missionaify  objeets^  Mr.  Campbell  made 
preaching  tours,  after  his  final  retdm  from  Africa ; 
and  from  the  marvels  which  he  had  to  relate,  which 
he  accommodated  most  felicitously  to  the  taste  of 
his  auditors,  he  became  quite  a  misdonsiy  lion; 
a  fame  whidi  we  think  he  rather,  in  a  modest  way, 
enjoyed.  Late  in  life  he  married,  and,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  old  bachelors,  to  the  great  advance- 
ment 0^  his  domestic  happiness ;  and  to  the  lery 
close  of  life  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness oi  the  various  religious  societies  of  London. 
It  was,  after  his  marriage,  proposed  to  tiend  him  out 
as  a  missioilary  to  the  South  Seas ;  but  this  he  de- 
clined. Some  years  before  his  death  he  visited  liii 
old  friends  in  Edinburgh ;  and  *^  The  life  and 
Times''  Closes  with  extracts  from  the  letters  written 
to  his  friends,  the  Wallaces,  in  consequence  of  this 
renewal  of  love  and  social  intercourse.  He  died  in 
April  1840,  at  the  iige  of  seventy-four.  His  memoiv 
received  every  testimony  of  affection  and  respect, 
which  that  of  so  good,  pious,  and  useful  a  man  de- 
served. 
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Mb.  Carltls  ought  to  love  this  American.  If 
not  submitting  to  be  his  disciple,  or  to  call  any  man 
master,  he  is  of  the  same  brotherhood*  And  Mr. 
Carlyle  does  love  and  admire  him  enough,  to  be 
not  sure  of  how  he  mfty  be  welcomed  among  the 
present  degenerate  race  of  English  readers,  the 
^  Great  reading  public.'*  Yet  this  Essayist  possesses 
some  of  those  qualities  which  enable  an  author  **  to 
take  the  sow  by  the  ear."  He  is  passionate,  bold, 
somewhat  dogmatic,  and  at  times  sufficiently  mys- 
tical or  unintelligible  to  become  piquant.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle considers  him  personally  as  *'  less  notable  for 
what  he  has  spoken  or  done,  than  for  the  many  things 
he  has  not  spoken  and  forborne  to  do ;"  which  is  a 
kind  of  riddle  to  which  we  have  no  key,  save  that 
his  most  notable  quality  is,  that^  in  a ''  neveivresting 
locomotive-country,"  he  possesses  "  the  valuable 
talent  of  sitting  still " — ^that  he  is,  in  short,  a  soul 
apart ;  a  ^\  voice  in  the  vrildemess ;"  a  philosophic 
observer  of  the  stir,  the  vanities,  the  bustle  and 
contention  of  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed ; 
philosophically  contemptuous  of  its  frivolous  pur- 
suits, superior  to  its  sordid  ambitions,  nay,  in- 
different to  the  acquisition  of  dollars — a  phoenix 

*  Essays  by  Balph  Waldo  Emersoh,  of  Concord,  Ma^- 
aaehtisetts,  with  a  Preflwje  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  ton- 
doa ;  Ffttser. 


of  a  Yankee,  and  a  rare  character  aBj^here. 
But  if  the  man  is  not  of  the  conmioii  order^ 
neither  dre  his  sermons ;  for  his  eloquent  and  woe- 
times  over-strained  and  voluble  declamation  par- 
takes more  of  the  vehement  nature  of  spoken  lan- 
guage than  of  the  tranquil  character  of  the  writien 
expression  of  thought.  His  essays  are  twelrein 
number.  They  may  be  described  as  so  many  dis- 
courses on  the  very  texts  afterwards  laid  down  br 
Mr.  Carlyle  in  that  preface^  in  which  he  warmly 
praises  "thishrave  Emerson, seated  byhisnstie 
hearth,  silently  communing  with  his  own  sosJ, 
and  with  the  Qod's  world  it  finds  itself  alin  in." 
He  is  a  man  who,  when  he  is  told  by  his  comsnsn- 
place  oontemponyiea  of  JlmliHeSf  is  entitled  to  l^ 
ply- 
Yes,  ye  contemporaries,  be  it  known  to  yon,  or  lei  ij 
remain  unknown,  there  is  one  man  who  does  not  need  to  be 
aking;  king  neither  of  nations,  nor  of  parishes  or  cliquey 
nor  eren  of  eefU-per^nnumt;  nor  indeed  of  anything  at  wl 
save  of  himself  only.  "Realities!"  Yes,  your  dolliff»« 
real,  your  cotton  and  molasses  are  real;  so  are  P^^j*^' 
ships,  senatorships,  celebrations,  tepntaUons,  and  m 
wealth  of  Rothschild :  but  to  me,  on  the  whole,  tiiey  a» 
not  the  reality  that  will  suffice.  To  me,  withont  some 
other  reality,  they  are  mockery,  and  amount  to  zm,  mj, 


to  a  negative  quantity.    ETSBififiES  suironBd  this  _ 
given  life  of  mine :  what  wiU  all  the  dollars  in  creaHonM 
forme!  DoUare, dignities, 8eDate-»ddre88es,rtticir^«n» 
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cles,  gilt  coftehea  or  cavaleades,  with  world-wide  hus- 
zaings  and  parti-coloured  beef-eaters  neTer  so  many :  0 
Hearen,  what  were  all  these  *  Behold,  ye  shall  hate 
all  these^  and  I  Will  etideaTonr  fbr  a  thing  other  than 
these.  Behold,  we  will  entirely  agree  to  differ  in  this 
matter;  I  to  be  in  yonr  eyes  nothing,  yon  to  be  some- 
thing, to  be  much,  to  be  all  things : — ^wherefore,  adieu 
in  God's  name;  go  ye  that  way,  1  go  this  ! — Pity  that  a 
man,  for  such  cause,  should  be  so  ddstinguished  from  ail 
his  contemporaries ! 

Such,  accordiDg  to  his  congenial  Editor,  is  the 
preacher  who  has  sat  still  and  kept  silenoe  amidst 
the  profession  and  place-hunting,  and  greedy  dollar- 
gathering  of  his  contemporaries ;  some  of  whom 
may  weU  wondeif  what  kind  of  world  this  would 
be,  if  the  eontemplatite  philosophers  had  it  all  to 
themselres. 

Mr.  Emerson,  who,  we  believe,  enjoys  a  Con- 
siderable reputation  in  one  select  and  highly  in- 
telleetnal  circle  of  his  own  country,  has  lectured 
pubHdy  in  Boston  and  in  other  places ;  but  this 
is  his  first  book,  and  it  is  not  a  hasty  one.  The 
easays  it  contains  are,  we  haye  said,  more  properly 
lectures.  To  give  their  titles  would  convey  no  true 
idea  of  their  nature,  save  in  a  few  instances.  With 
something  of  Carlyleism,  and  Coleridgeism,  and 
Kantism,  and  of  many  other  isms,  this  Massa- 
chusetts philosopher  reminds  us  most  of  the  citizen 
of  Geneva ;  not  the  semt-sensual  or  sentimental 
Rousseau  of  the  New  Heloise,  but  the  eloquent  and 
paradoxical  declaimer  on  the  savage  state.  But 
the  essays,  with  a  leavening  of  many  philosophies, 
contain  some  original  and  robust  thought ;  and,  as 
they  may  best  explain  themselves,  we  shall  cull  a 
few  specimens,  not  to  show  what  is  quaint  in  their 
style,  or  faulty  in  their  structure,  but  what  is 
highest  or  wisest  in  the  philosophy  of  the  author, 
and  most  original  in  his  style  and  cast  of  mind. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  us  a  volume  about  Heroes, 
and  Mr.  Emerson  an  **  Essay  on  Heroism  and  the 
Heroic  in  Human  Nature,*'  from  which  we  select 
a  few  of  the  distingtiishing  heroic  traits : — 

Our  culture  must  not  omit  the  arming  of  the  man. 
Let  1dm  hear  in  season,  that  he  is  bom  into  the  state  of 
war,  and  that  the  commonwealth  and  his  own  wellbeing 
require  that  he  should  not  go  dancing  in  the  weeds  of 
peace;  but  warned,  self-collected,  and  neither  defying 
nor  dreading  the  thunder,  let  him  take  both  reputation 
and  life  in  his  hand,  and  with  perfect  urbanity  dare  the 
gibbet  and  the  mob  by  the  absolute  truth  of  his  speech 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  behaviour. 

Towards  all  this  external  eril  the  man  wilhm  the 
breast  assumes  a  warUke  attitude,  and  affirms  his  abi- 
lity to  cope  single-handed  with  the  infinite  sarmy  of 
enemies.  To  this  military  attitude  of  the  soul  we  give 
the  name  of  Heroism.  Its  rudest  form  is  the  contempt 
for  safety  and  ease,  which  makes  the  attractiveness  of 
war.  It  is  a  self-trust  which  sUghte  the  restramts  of 
prudence,  ia  the  plenitude  of  its  energy  and  power  to 
repair  the  harms  it  may  suffer.  The  hero  is  a  mind  of 
mdi  balance  that  no  disturbances  can  shake  his  will; 
but  pleasantly,  and  as  it  were  merrily,  he  advances  to 
bis  own  music,  alike  in  f^ightftil  alarms  and  in  the  tipsy 
mirth  of  universal  dissoluteness.  There  is  somewhat 
not  philosophical  m  heroism;  there  is  somewhat  not  holy 
in  it;  it  seems  not  to  know  that  other  souls  are  of  one 
texture  with  it;  it  hath  pride;  it  is  the  extreme  of  in- 
diTidual  nature.  Nevertheless  we  must  profoundly  re- 
vere it.  There  is  somewhat  in  great  actions,  which  does 
bot  allow  us  to  go  behind  them.  Heroism  foels  and 
oerer  reasons,  and  therefore  is  always  right;  and  al- 
ibMgli  a  dtfeient  brsedi»g>  different  religion^  Mi4 


greater  intellectual  activity,  would  have  modified  or 
eyen  reversed  the  particular  action,  yet  for  the  hero, 
that  thing  he  does  is  the  highest  deed,  and  is  not  open 
to  the  censure  of  philosophers  or  divines.  It  is  the 
avowal  of  the  unschooled  man,  that  he  finds  a  quality 
in  him  that  is  negligent  Of  expense,  of  health,  of  life, 
of  danger,  of  hatred,  of  reproach,  and  that  he  knows 
that  his  will  is  higher  and  more  excellent  than  all  actual 
and  all  possible  antagonists. 

Heroism  works  in  contradiction  to  the  voice  of  man- 
kind, uid  in  contradiction,  for  a  time,  to  the  voice  of 
the  great  and  good.  Heroism  is  an  obedience  to  a  secret 
impulse  of  an  individual's  character.  Now  to  no  other 
man  can  its  wisdom  appear  as  it  does  to  him,  for  every 
man  must  be  supposed  to  see  a  little  farther  on  his  own 
proper  path  than  any  one  else.  Therefore,  just  and 
wise  men  take  umbrage  at  his  act,  until  after  some  little 
time  be  past;  then  they  see  it  to  be  In  unison  with  their 
acts.  All  prudent  men  see  that  the  action  is  clean  con- 
trary to  a  sensual  prosperity;  for  every  heroic  act 
measures  itself  by  its  contempt  of  some  external  good. 
Bat  it  finds  its  own  success  at  last,  and  then  the  prudent 
also  extol. 

Self-trust  is  the  essence  of  Heroism.  It  is  the  state 
of  the  soul  at  war;  and  its  ultimate  objects  aie  the  last 
defiance  of  falsehood  and  wrong,  and  the  power  to  bear 
all  that  can  be  inflicted  by  evil  agents.  It  speaks  the 
truth,  and  it  is  just.  It  is  generous,  hospitable,  tem- 
perate, scomM  of  petty  oalculations,  and  scomAil  of 
being  scorned.  It  persists;  it  is  of  an  undaunted  bold- 
ness, and  of  a  fortitude  not  to  be  wearied  out.  Its  jest 
is  the  littleness  of  common  life.  That  false  prudence 
which  dotes  on  health  and  wealth  is  the  foil,  the  butt 
and  merriment  of  heroism.  Heroism,  like  Plotinus,  is 
almost  ashamed  of  its  body.  What  shall  it  say,  then,  to 
the  sugar-plums  and  cats'-cradles,  to  the  toilet,  compli- 
ments, quarrels,  cards,  and  custard,  which  rack  the  wit 
of  all  human  society  !  What  joys  has  kind  nature  pro- 
vided for  us  dear  creatures  !  There  seems  to  be  no  inter- 
val between  greatness  and  meanness.  When  the  spirit 
is  not  master  of  the  world,  then  is  it  its  dupe.  Yet  the 
litUe  man  takes  the  great  hoax  so  innocently,  works  in 
it  so  headlong  and  believing,  is  bom  red,  and  dies  gray, 
arranging  his  toilet,  attendhig  on  his  own  health,  laying 
traps  for  sweet  food  and  strong  wine,  setting  his  heart 
on  a  horse  or  a  rifle,  made  happy  with  a  little  gossip  or 
a  little  praise,  that  the  great  soul  cannot  choose  but 
laugh  at  such  earnest  nonsense.  ^  Indeed,  these  humble 
considerations  make  me  out  of  love  with  greatness. 
What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me  to  take  note  how  many  pairs 
of  dlk  stockings  thou  hast,  namely,  these  and  those 
that  were  the  peach-coloured  ones;  or  to  bear  the  in- 
rentory  of  thy  shirts,  as  one  for  superfluity,  and  one 
other  for  use  !" 

The  magnanimous  know  very  well,  that  they  who  give 
time,  or  money,  or  shelter  to  the  stranger— so  it  be  done 
for  love,  and  not  for  ostentation— do  as  it  were  to  put  God 
under  obligation  to  them,  so  perfect  are  the  compensa- 
tions of  the  universe.  In  some  way,  the  time  they  seem 
to  lose  is  redeemed,  and  the  pains  they  seem  to  take,  re- 
munerate themselres.  These  men  fan  the  flame  of  hu- 
man love,  and  raise  the  standard  of  civil  virtue  among 
mankind.  But  hospitality  must  be  for  serrice,  and  not 
for  show,  or  it  pulls  down  the  host.  The  brave  soul 
rates  itself  too  high  to  value  itself  by  the  splendour  of 
its  table  and  draperies.  It  gives  what  it  hath,  and  all  it 
hath;  but  its  own  mi^esty  can  lend  a  better  grace  to 
bannocks  and  fair  water  than  belong  to  city  feasts. 

The  temperance  of  the  hero  proceeds  from  the  same 
wish  to  do  no  dishonour  to  the  worthiness  he  has.  But 
he  loves  it  for  its  elegancy,  not  for  its  austerity.  It 
seems  not  worth  his  while  to  be  solemn,  and  denounce 
with  bitterness  flesh-eating  or  wine-drinking,  the  use  of 
tobacco,  or  opium,  or  tea,  or  silk,  or  gold.  A  great  man 
scarcely  knows  how  he  dines, how  he  dresses;  but  with- 
out railing  or  precision,  his  living  is  natural  and  poetic. 
John  Eliot,  the  Indian  Apostle,  drank  water,  and  said 
of  wine^  '^  It  is  a  noble,  generous  liquor,  and  we  should 
be  humbly  thankflil  for  it;  but, as  I  remember,  water  wks 
Bade  before  it"    Better  still  is  the  temperaace  of  kinf 
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Darid,  who  ponred  out  on  the  groand  nutothe  Lord  the 
water  which  three  of  his  warriors  had  brought  him  to 
drink  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

It  is  told  of  Brutns,  that  when  he  fell  on  his  sword, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  qnoted  a  line  of  Euripi- 
des, **  O  Tirtue,  I  have  followed  thee  through  life,  and  I 
find  thee  at  last  bnt  a  shade."  I  doubt  not  the  hero  is 
slandered  by  this  report.  The  heroic  soul  does  not  sell 
its  justice  and  its  nobleness.  It  does  not  ask  to  dine 
nicely  and  to  sleep  warm.  The  essence  of  greatness  is 
the  perception  that  rirtuff  is  enough.  Poyerty  is  its 
ornament.  Plenty  it  does  not  need,  and  can  yery  well 
abide  its  loss. 

But  that  which  takes  my  &noy  most,  in  the  heroio 
class,  is  the  good  humour  and  hilarity  they  exhibit.  It 
is  a  height  to  which  common  duty  can  Tory  well  attain, 
to  suffer  and  to  dare  with  solemnity.  But  these  rare 
souls  set  opinion,  success,  and  life,  at  so  cheap  a  rate, 
that  they  will  not  soothe  their  enemies  by  petitions,  or 
the  show  of  sorrow,  but  wear  their  own  habitual  great- 
ness. Scipio,  charged  with  peculation,  refkises  to  do 
himself  so  great  a  disgrace  as  to  wait  for  justification, 
though  he  had  the  scroll  of  his  accounts  in  his  hands, 
hut  tears  it  to  pieces  before  the  tribunes.  Socrates* 
condemnation  of  himself  to  be  maintained  in  all  honour 
in  the  Prytaneum  during  his  life,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More's  playfulness  at  the  scaffold,  are  of  the  same  strain. 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  this  American 
sage  is  no  commonplace  writer — ^no  silly  sheep  fol- 
lowing the  bell-wether. 

Wo  find  "  An  Essay  on  Prvdmce^^  and  the  prur 
dence  is  of  a  very  healthful  kind ;  hut  first  this 
passage  on  nonconformity  and  conformity,  which 
occurs  in  another  discourse,  and  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood, which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  all  these 
disquisitions : — 

Whoso  would  be  a  man  must  be  a  nonconformist. 
He  who  would  gather  immortal  palms  must  not  be  hin- 
dered by  the  name  of  goodness,  but  must  explore  if  it 
be  goodness.  Nothing  is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity 
of  our  own  mind.  Absolve  you  to  yourself,  and  you  shall 
have  the  suflh^  of  the  world.  I  remember  an  answer 
which,  when  quite  young,  I  was  prompted  to  make  to  a 
valued  adviser  who  was  wont  to  importune  me  with  the 
dear  old  doctrines  of  the  church.  On  my  saying — What 
have  I  to  do  with  the  sacredness  of  traditions,  if  I  live 
wholly  firom  within  t  My  friend  suggested— ^^  But  these 
impulses  may  be  from  below,  not  from  above."  I  re- 
plied— "  They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such;  but  if  I  am 
the  devil's  child,  I  will  live  then  from  the  devil."  No 
law  oan  be  sacred  to  me  but  that  of  my  nature.  Good 
and  bad-  ai«  but  names,  very  readily  transferable  to  that 
or  this;  the  only  right  is  what  is  after  my  constitution, 
the  only  wrong  what  is  against  it.  A  man  is  to  carry 
himself  in  the  presence  of  all  opposition  as  if  everything 
were  tituUu*  and  ephemeral  but  he.  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  how  easily  we  capitulate  to  badges  and  names,  to 
large  societies  and  dead  institutions.  Every  decent  and 
well-spoken  individual  affects  and  sways  me  more  than 
is  right.  I  ought  to  go  upright  and  vital,  and  speak  the 
rude  truth  in  all  ways.  If  malice  and  vanity  wear  the 
coat  of  philanthropy,  shall  that  pass  \  If  an  angry  bigot 
assumes  this  bountifiil  cause  of  Abolition,  and  comes  to 
me  with  his  last  news  fh>m  Barbadoes,  why  should  I  not 
say  to  him — ^  Go,  love  thy  infant;  love  thy  wood-chopper: 
be  good-natured  and  modest;  have  that  grace;  and  never 
varnish  your  hard,  uncharitable  ambition  with  this  incre- 
dible tenderness  for  black  folk  a  thousand  miles  off. 
Thy  love  afttr  is  spite  at  home."  Rough  and  graceless 
would  be  such  greeting,  but  truth  is  handsomer  than  the 
affectation  of  love.  Your  goodness  must  have  some  edge 
to  it — else  it  is  none.  The  doctrine  of  hatred  most  be 
preached,  as  the  counteraction  of  the  doctrine  of  love 
when  that  pules  and  whines.  I  shun  father  and  mother 
and  wife  and  brother,  when  my  genius  calls  me.  I 
would  write  on  the  lintels  of  the  door-post,  Whim,  I 
hope  it  is  somewhat  better  than  whim  at  last,  but  we 
cannot  spend  the  day  in  explanation.    Expect  me  not  to 


show  cause  why  I  seek  or  why  1  exclude  compaar. 
Then,  again,  do  not  tell  me,  as  a  good  man  did  to-dav,  of 
my  obligation  to  put  all  poor  men  in  good  situations.  An 
they  my  poor  t  I  tell  thee,  thou  foolish  philantliTopist, 
that  I  grudge  the  dollar,  the  dime,  the  cent  I  gire  U 
such  men  as  do  not  belong  to  me,  and  to  whom  I  do  not 
belong.  There  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  bj  all 
spiritual  affinity  I  am  bought  and  sold ;  for  them  1  will 
go  to  prison,  if  need  be ;  but  your  miscellaneous  popular 
charities;  the  education  at  college  of  fools;  the  building 
of  meeting-houses  to  the  vain  end  to  which  mioj  now 
stand;  alms  to  sots ;  and  the  thousandfold  Relief  Soei^ 
ties ; — though  I  confess  with  shame  I  sometimes  tat- 
cumb  and  give  the  dollar,  it  is  a  wicked  dollar  whieh  by 
and  by  I  shall  have  the  manhood  to  withhold.    .    .  . 

The  objection  to  conforming  to  Qs^es 

that  have  become  dead  to  yon,  is,  that  it  scatteTs  joir 
force.  It  loses  your  time,  and  blurs  the  impreasioD  of 
your  character.  If  you  maintain  a  dead  choKh,  contri- 
bute to  a  dead  Bible-Society,  vote  with  a  great  party 
either  for  the  Government  or  against  it,  spread  your 
table  like  base  housekeepers, — ^nnder  all  tiiese  screen.*, 
I  have  difficulty  to  detect  the  precise  man  yon  ar& 
And,  of  course,  so  much  force  is  withdrawn  from  jonr 
proper  life.  But  do  your  thing,  and  I  shall  know  yon. 
Do  your  work,  and  you  shall  reinforce  yourself.  A  nan 
must  consider  what  a  blind-man's-buff  is  this  game  of 
conformity.  If  I  know  your  sect,  I  anticipate  your  ar^- 
ment.  I  hear  a  preacher  announce  for  his  text  and  topic 
the  expediency  of  one  of  the  institutions  of  his  churci 
Do  I  not  know  beforehand  that  not  possibly  can  he  say 
a  new  and  spontaneous  word  ?  Do  I  not  know  that  with 
all  this  ostentation  of  examining  the  grounds  of  the  in- 
stitution, he  will  do  no  such  thing !  Do  I  not  know  that 
he  is  pledged  to  himself  not  to  look  bnt  at  one  side:  the 
permitted  side,  not  as  a  man,  bnt  as  a  parish  minister! 
He  is  a  retained  attorney,  and  these  airs  of  the  bench 
are  the  emptiest  affectation.  Well,  most  men  hare 
bound  their  eyes  with  one  or  another  handkerchief,  and 
attached  themselves  to  some  one  of  these  eommnnitiesof 
opinion.  This  conformity  makes  them  not  iaUe  in  a 
few  particulars,  authors  of  a  few  lies,  butfiklseinallpa^ 
ticulars.  Their  every  truth  is  not  quite  true.  Their  two 
is  not  the  real  two,  their  four  not  the  real  four;  so  that 
every  word  they  say  chagrins  us,  and  we  know  not  where 
to  begin  to  set  them  right.  Meantime  nature  is  not  slow 
to  equip  us  in  the  prison-uniform  of  the  party  to  which 
we  adhere.  We  come  to  wear  one  cut  of  face  and  figoRt 
and  acquire  by  degrees  the  gentlest  asinine  expression. 
There  is  a  mortifying  experience  in  particular  whididoei 
not  fikil  to  wreak  itself  also  in  the  general  history ;  I 
mean,  **  the  foolish  &ce  of  praise,"  the  forced  smile  wbirh 
we  put  on  in  company  where  we  do  not  feel  at  ease^iu 
answer  to  conversation  which  does  not  interest  ns.  Th? 
muscles,  not  spontaneously  moved,  but  moved  by  a  low 
usurping  wilftilness,  grow  tight  about  the  outline  of  the 
face,  and  make  the  most  disagreeable  sensation,— a  kb- 
sation  of  rebuke  and  war^ing  which  no  brave  yoong  mu 
will  suffer  twice. 

What  is  most  peculiar  in  Mr.  Emerson's  philo- 
sophy— ^for,  though  he  soars  aboye  all  systems,  he 
has  a  philosophy — ^is  faintly  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — 

It  is  for  want  of  self-culture  that  the  idol  ci  TnTel- 
ling,  the  idol  of  Italy,  of  Bhigland,  of  E^gypt,  remains  for 
ail  educated  Americans.  They  who  made  Eoglud, 
Italy,  or  Greece  venerable  in  the  imagination,  did  so 
not  by  rambling  round  creation  as  a  moth  round  a  bmpt 
but  by  sticking  fast  where  they  were,  like  an  axis  of  the 
earth.  In  manly  hours  we  feel  that  duty  is  oar  placei 
and  that  the  merrymen  of  circumstances  should  follow 
as  they  may.  The  soul  is  no  traveller:  the  wise  nan 
stays  at  home  with  the  soul ;  and  when  his  necessities 
his  duties,  on  any  occasion  call  him  firom  his  hoofe,  or 
into  foreign  lands,  he  is  at  home  still,  and  is  not  gad- 
ding abnnd  from  himself,  and  shall  make  men  Bensible 
by  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  that  he  goes  tw 
missionary  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  visits  dtia  ^ 
men  like  a  soyereign,  and  not  like  «a  intwlopir  or  st»H 
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I  hare  no  churlish  objection  to  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe  for  the  pniposes  of  art,  of  study,  and  bene- 
volence, so  that  the  man  is  first  domesticated,  or  does 
not  go  abroad  with  the  hope  of  finding  somewhat  greater 
than  he  knows.  He  who  travels  to  he  amased,  or  to  get 
somewhat  which  he  does  not  carry,  travels  away  from 
himself,  and  grows  old  even  in  youth  among  old  things. 
In  Thebes,  in  Palmyra,  his  will  and  mind  have  become 
old  and  dilapidated  as  they.    He  carries  ruins  to  ruins. 

Travelling  is  a  fool's  paradise.  We  owe  to  our  first 
jonmeys  the  discovery  that  place  is  nothing.  At  home 
I  dream  that  at  Naples,  at  Rome,  I  can  be  intoxicated 
with  beauty,  and  lose  my  sadness.  I  pack  my  trunk, 
embrace  my  friends,  embark  on  the  sea,  and  at  last  wake 
up  m  Naples;  and  there  beside  me  is  the  stem  Fact,  the 
sad  Self,  unrelenting,  identical,  that  I  fled  from.  I  seek 
the  Vatican,  and  the  palaces.  I  affect  to  be  intoxicated 
with  sights  and  suggestions,  but  I  am  not  intoxicated. 
Hy  giant  goes  with  me  wherever  I  go. 

Bat  the  rage  of  travelling  is  itself  only  a  symptom  of 
a  deeper  unsoundness,  affecting  the  whole  intellectual 
action.  The  intellect  is  vagabond,  and  the  universal 
system  of  education  fosters  restlessness.  Oar  minds 
travel  when  our  bodies  are  forced  to  stay  at  home.  We 
imitate ;  and  what  is  imitation  but  the  travelling  of  the 
mindt  Onr  houses  are  built  vnth  foreign  taste;  oar 
shelves  are  garnished  with  foreign  ornaments ;  our  opin- 
ions, oar  tastes,  our  whole  minds  lean,  and  follow  the 
Past  and  the  IHstant,  as  the  eyes  of  a  maid  follow  her 
mistress.  The  soul  created  the  arts  wherever  they  have 
flourished.  It  was  in  his  own  mind  tliat  the  artist  sought 
his  modeL  It  vras  an  application  of  his  own  thought  to 
the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  conditions  to  be  observed. 

lofiist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your  own  gift  you 
can  present  every  moment  with  the  cumulative  force  of 
a  whole  life's  cultivation;  but  of  the  adopted  talent  of 
another  you  have  only  an  extemporaneous,  half  posses- 
sion. That  which  each  can  do  best,  none  but  his  Maker 
can  teach  him.  No  man  yet  knows  what  it  is,  nor  can, 
till  that  person  has  exhibited  it.  Where  is  the  master 
who  could  have  taught  Shakspeare  1  Where  is  the  mas- 
ter who  oould  have  instructed  Franklin,  or  Washington, 
or  Bacon,  or  Newton  1  Every  great  man  is  an  unique. 
The  Scipionism'  of  Scipio  is  precisely  that  part  he  could 
not  borrow.  If  anybody  vrill  tell  me  whom  the  great 
man  imitates  in  ^e  original  crisis  when  he  performs  a 
great  act,  I  will  tell  him  who  else  than  himself  can  teach 
liim.  Sluakspeare  will  never  be  made  by  the  study  of 
Shakspeare.  Do  that  which  is  assigned  thee,  and  thou 
canst  not  hope  too  much  or  dare  too  much. 

Nature  will  not  have  us  fret  and  ftime.  She  does  not 
like  our  benevolence  or  our  learning,  much  better  than 
^he  likes  our  fhiuds  and  wars.  When  we  come  out  of 
the  caacus,  or  the  bank,  or  the  Abolition-convention,  or 
the  Temperance-meeting,  or  the  Transcendental  club, 
into  the  fields  and  woo£,  she  says  to  us,  ^  So  hot,  my 
little  sir  T 

We  are  fVill  of  mechanical  actions.  We  must  needs 
intermeddle,  and  have  things  in  our  own  way,  until  the 
sacrifices  and  virtues  of  society  are  odious.  Love  should 
make  joy;  but  our  benevolence  is  unhappy.  Our  Sun- 
day-schools, and  churches,  and  pauper-societies,  are 
yokes  to  the  neck.  We  pain  ourselves  to  please  nobody. 
There  are  natural  ways  of  arriving  at  the  same  ends  at 
which  these  aim,  but  do  not  arrive.  Why  should  all 
virtue  work  in  one  and  the  same  way  I  Why  should  all 
give  dollars  1  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  us  country  folk, 
und  we  do  not  think  any  good  will  come  of  it.  We  have 
not  dollars.  Merchants  have:  let  them  give  them. 
Farmers  will  give  com.  Poets  will  sing.  Women  will 
tew.  Labourers  will  lend  a  hand.  The  children  will 
bring  flowers.  And  why  drag  this  dead  weight  of  a 
Sunday-school  over  the  whole  Christendom  I  It  is  natu- 
ral and  beautiful  tiiat  childhood  should  inquire,  and 
maturity  should  teach;  but  it  is  time  enough  to  answer 
questions  when  they  are  asked 

Why  should  we  make  it  a  point  with  our  false  mo- 
desty to  disparage  that  man  we  are,  and  that  form  of 
heing  asssigned  to  us^  A  good  man  is  contented.  I 
lave  and  honour  Epaminondas,  but  1  do  nut  wisli  to  be 


Epaminondas.  I  hold  it  more  just  to  love  the  world  of 
this  hour  than  the  world  of  his  hour.  Nor  can  yon,  if  I 
am  true,  excite  me  to  the  least  uneasiness  by  saying, 
^  He  acted  and  thou  sittest  still."  I  see  action  to  be 
good,  when  the  need  is,  and  sitting  still  to  be  also  good. 
Epaminondas,  if  he  was  the  man  I  take  him  for,  would 
have  sat  still  with  joy  and  peace,  if  his  lot  had  been 
mine.  Heaven  is  large,  and  affords  space  for  all  modes 
of  love  and  fortitude.  Why  should  we  be  busy-bodies 
and  superserviceable?  Action  and  inaction  are  alike  to 
the  true.  One  piece  of  the  tree  is  cut  for  a  weather- 
cock, and  one  for  the  sleeperof  a  bridge;  the  yirtue  of 
the  wood  is  apparent  in  both. 

I  desiro  not  to  disgrace  the  soul.  The  fact  that  I  am 
here,  certainly  shows  me  that  the  soul  had  need  of  an 
organ  here.  Shall  I  not  assume  the  post?  Shall  I 
skulk,  and  dodge,  and  duck  with  my  unseasonable  apo- 
logies and  vain  modesty,  and  imagine  my  being  here 
impertinent?  less  pertinent  than  Epaminondas  or  Homer 
being  there  I  and  that  the  soul  did  not  know  its  own 
nee(£s  t  Besides,  without  any  reasoning  on  the  matter, 
I  have  no  discontent.  The  good  soul  nourishes  me  al- 
way,  unlocks  new  magazines  of  power  and  eigoyment  to 
me  every  day.  I  will  not  meanly  decline  the  immensity 
of  good,  because  I  have  heard  it  has  come  to  others  in 
another  shape. 

Besides,  why  should  we  be  cowed  by  the  name 
of  Action  ?  'Tis  a  trick  of  the  senses, — ^no  more.  We 
know  that  the  ancestor  of  every  action  is  a  thought. 
The  poor  mind  does  not  seem  to  itself  to  be  anything, 
unless  it  have  an  outside  badge, — some  Gentoo  diet,  or 
Quaker  coat,  or  Calvinistic  prayer-meeting,  or  phiUui- 
thropic  society,  or  a  great  donation,  or  a  high  office,  or, 
any  how,  some  wild  contrasting  action  to  testify  that  it 
is  somewhat.  The  rich  mind  Ues  in  the  sun  and  sleeps, 
and  is  Nature.    To  think  is  to  act. 

Let  us,  if  we  must  have  great  actions,  make  our  own 
so.  All  action  is  of  an  infinite  elasticity,  and  the  least 
admits  of  being  infiated  with  the  celestial  air  until  it 
eclipses  the  sun  and  moon.  Let  us  seek  one  peace  by 
fidelity.  Let  me  do  my  duties.  Why  need  I  go  gad- 
ding into  the  scenes  and  philosophy  of  Greek  and  Italian 
history,  before  I  have  washed  my  own  &ce,  or  justified 
myself  to  my  own  benefactors  ?  How  dare  I  read 
Washington's  campaigns,  when  I  have  not  answered  the 
letters  of  my  own  correspondents  ?  Is  that  not  a  just 
objection  to  much  of  our  reading  I  It  is  a  pusillanimous 
desertion  of  our  work  to  gaze  after  our  neighbours.  It 
is  peeping.    Byron  says  of  Jack  Bunting, 

He  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  so  he  swore. 

I  may  say  it  of  our  preposterous  use  of  books ;  **  He  knew 
not  what  to  do,  and  so  Ae  read,**  1  can  think  of  nothing 
to  fill  my  time  vnth,  and  so,  without  any  constraint,  I 
find  the  life  of  Brant.  It  is  a  very  extravagant  compli- 
ment to  pay  to  Brant,  or  to  General  Schuyler,  or  to 
General  Washington.  My  time  should  be  as  good  as 
their  time :  my  world,  my  &cts,  all  my  net  of  relations 
as  good  as  theirs,  or  either  of  theirs.  Rather  let  me  do 
my  work  so  well,  that  other  idlers,  if  they  choose,  may 
compare  my  texture  with  the  texture  of  ^ese,  and  find 
it  identical  with  the  best. 

From  the  Sermon  on  Prudence  we  now  give  the 
exhortations  of  the  sitter-still,  to  improvident 
scholars,  and  to  men  of  genius  of  ill-regulated 
minds  and  habits : — 

Tasso's  is  no  infrequent  case  in  modem  biography.  A 
man  of  genius,  of  an  ardent  temperament,  reckless  of 
physical  laws,  self-indulgent,  becomes  presently  unfor- 
tunate, querulous,  a  ^  discomfortable  cousin,"  a  thorn  to 
himself  and  to  others. 

The  scholar  shames  us  by  his  bifold  life.  Whilst 
something  higher  than  prudence  is  active,  he  is  admir- 
able; when  common  sense  is  wanted,he  is  an  encumbrance. 
Yesterday  Ciesar  was  not  so  great ;  to-day  Job  not  so 
miserable.  Yesterday  radiant  with  the  light  of  an  ideal 
world,  in  which  he  lives,  the  first  of  men ;  and  now  op- 
pressed by  vnints  and  by  sickness,  for  which  he  must 
thank  himself,  none  id  &o  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 
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He  resMnblfiB  the  opiiia-Mten»  whom  tnTellBn  describe 
MS  freqaenting  the  raiaen  <xf  Consteiituiople,  wbo  aknlk 
About  «U  <Uj,  tbe  most  pitifol  driTeUeriy  jellowy  ena- 
eUted,  ragged,  emd  sneekiiig:  then,  et  ereniiig,  wben 
the  beiean  an  epee,  tbej  aUnk  to  the  opiiue-shop,  swal- 
low their  laone^  and  beoome  tranqml,  glorious,  and 
great.  And  who  has  not  seen  the  tragedy  of  imprudent 
genius,  struggling  for  yeais  with  paltry  peenniary  diffl- 
enlties,  at  last  sinking,  chilled,  exhaosted,  nnd  frnitleas, 
like  a  giant  slaogfatend  by  pins  ? 

Is  it  not  better  that  a  man  should  aeeept  the  first  pains 
and  mortifieatimis  of  this  sort,  which  nature  is  not  slack 
in  sending  him,  as  hints  that  he  must  expeet  no  other 

fruit  of  his  own  labour  and  setf-denial  t 


Let  him  le«n  a  prudence  of  a  higher  strain.  Let  him 
learn  that  cTerything  in  nature,  even  motes  and  feathers, 
go  by  law  and  not  by  luck,  and  that  what  he  sows,  he 
reaps.  By  diligence  and  self-command,  let  him  put  the 
bre&d  he  eats  at  his  own  disposal,  and  not  at  that  of 
others,  that  he  may  not  stand  in  bitter  and  fklse  relations 
to  other  men ;  for  the  best  good  of  wealth  is  freedom. 
Let  him  practise  the  minor  rirtnes.  How  much  of  hu- 
man life  is  lost  in  waiting !  Let  him  not  make  his  fellow- 
creatures  wait.  How  many  words  and  promises  are 
promises  of  conTersation  !  Let  his  be  words  of  tkie. 
When  he  sees  a  folded  and  sealed  scrap  of  paper  float 
round  the  globe  in  a  pine  ship,  and  come  safe  to  the  eye 
Ibr  which  it  was  written,  amidst  a  swarming  population, 
let  him  likewise  feel  the  admonition  to  integrate  his  be- 
ing across  all  these  distracting  forces,  and  keep  a  slender 
human  word  among  the  storms,  distances,  and  accidents 
ikki  drire  us  hither  and  thiUier,  and,  by  persistency, 
make  the  paltry  force  of  one  man  reappear  io  redeem  its 
pledge,aAer  months  and  years,  in  the  most  distant  climates. 

It  is  a  proTcrb,  that  '^  courtesy  coets  nothing;**  but 
calculation  might  come  to  value  love  for  its  profit.  Love 
is  ftbled  to  be  blind ;  but  kindnetw  is  necessary  to  per- 
ception ;  love  is  not  a  hood,  but  an  eye-water.  If  you 
meet  a  sectary,  or  a  hostile  partisan,  never  recognise  the 
dividing  lines ;  but  meet  on  what  common  ground  remains, 
— if  only  that  the  sun  shines,  and  the  rain  rains  for  both, 
— the  area  will  widen  very  fiwt,  and  ere  you  know  it, 
the  boundary  mountains,  on  which  the  eye  had  Ikstened, 
have  melted  into  air.  If  he  set  out  to  contend,  almost 
St.  Paul  will  lie,  almost  St.  John  will  h*te.  What  low, 
poor,  paltry,  hypocritical  people,  an  argument  on  religion 
inll  stake  of  Uie  pure  and  chosen  souls !  Shuflle  tiiey 
will,  and  crow,  crook,  and  hide;  feign  to  confoss  here, 
only  that  they  may  brag  and  conquer  there;  and  not  a 
th<Hight  has  earidied  etther  party,  and  not  an  emotien 
of  bravery,  modesty,  or  hope.  So  neither  should  yon  put 
yourself  in  a  fUse  petition  to  yenr  contemporaries,  by 
indulging  a  vein  of  hostility  and  httterness.  Though 
your  views  are  in  straight  antagonism  to  theirs,  assume 
aa  identity  of  sentiment,  aasome  that  yon  are  saying 
precisely  that  which  all  think,  and  in  the  flew  of  wit  and 
leve  roll  out  your  paitdnzes  in  solid  *Mfcin«M»j  with  not 


the  infirmity  of  a  doubt  So  ai  least  ihaU  yon  get  as 
adequate  d^veranee.  The  natoral  motions  of  the  soul 
are  so  much  better  than  the  voluntary  obm,  that  yen 
will  never  do  yourself  justice  in  dispute.  The  thought 
is  not  then  taken  hold  of  by  the  ri^t  handle,  does  not 
show  itself  proportioned,  and  in  its  trae  bearings;  bos 
bears  extorted,  hoane,  and  half  witnci  But  assume  s 
consent,  and  it  shall  presently  be  granted;  since  really, 
and  underaeath  all  their  external  diversittos,allmenar« 
of  one  heart  and  mind. 

Wisdom  will  never  let  na  stand  with  any  man  or  aeu 
on  an  unfriendly  footing.    We  refuse  sympathy  and  in- 
timacy with  peo|de,aa  if  we  waited  for  some  heUer  sym- 
pathy and  intimacy  to  come.    But  whence  and  wheal 
To-morrow  will  be  like  to-dny.    Life  wastes  itself  whilit 
we  are  preparing  to  liv^.    Our  friends  and  follow-woiken 
die  off  from  ns.    Scarcely  can  we  say,  we  see  new  net, 
new  women  ^preaching  us.    We  am  too  old  to  regard 
fashion,  too  old  to  expect  patronage  of  any  greater  w 
more  powerfuL    Let  ua  suck  the  sweetness  ef  those  af- 
fections and  consuetudes  that  grow  near  ns.    These  ftI4 
shoes  are  easy  to  the  feet.    Undoubtedly,  we  can  easly 
pick  feults  in  our  company,  can  easily  whisper  uaaei 
'  prouder,  and  that  tickle  the  feAcy  more.    £viry  sun's 
imagination  hath  its  Meads ;  and  pleasant  wonld  life  be 
j  with  such  companions.    But  if  you  cannot  have  thea 
I  on  good  mutual  terms,  you  cannot  have  them.    If  Mt 
■  the  Deity,  but  our  ambition  hewa  and  shapes  the  uew 
\  reUtions,  their  virtue  eaoapea,  as  stomwbcrriea  lose  their 
j  flavour  in  garden-beds. 

I  Thus  truth,  fkankneos,  conrage,  love,  hnmili^,  and  all 
.  the  virtues,  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  pmdcnffjW 
the  art  of  seenring  a  present  wellbeing. 

We  ahoQld  fancy  iniieh  of  this  Utter  wiae  eoonael 
pecoliarlj  neceasary  in  the  polemic  nnd  intolerant 
society  of  New  England.  To  make  the  readei^s 
idea  of  this  new  American  writer  a  littk  more 
complete,  we  ahoold  have  liked  to  cite  from  a 
mngnlar  and  original  essay  he  has  qnaintly  named 
the  Oeer-joni^  and  from  that  on  Ari^  which  con- 
tains some  of  those  hold  heresies  which  may  be- 
oome the  tmths  of  another  age.  The  indifieraiM 
or  insensihillty  to  Art^  iriiich  Celeridge,  Seott,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  modem  times  havr 
displayed,  is  ominous  of  change,  of  another  pha^e 
of  civilisation*  The  last-menti<iiied  Essays  afibrd 
a  fuller  expontion  of  our  anthor^s  theories— if  he 
may  be  said  to  have  any  system  save  having  none— 
than  the  above  quotations.  But  we  must  leave  to 
the  leisurely  study  of  the  reader  the  most  seeming 
original  portion  of  a  volume,  which  as  a  wfa<^ 
embodies  the  oddest  jumble  of  hold  idM%  riiapeo- 
dies  and  ndicmsy  that  he  ever  can  have  met  with  m 
the  same  narrow  space. 


LINES  WRITTEN  TO  AN  ITALIAN  MELODY* 


Thx  moonlit  sea  sleeps  calm  and  bright 
Beneath  this  soft  Italian  night ; 
Dark  gondolas*  in  silence  glide 
Like  swift  death-shadows  o'er  the  tide. 

No  more  alternate  gondolier 
With  Tasso's  verse  delights  the  ear ; 
Or  with  the  wild  romantic  lay 
Of  Arioeto  wings  the  day.f 

From  sea-bom  Venice*  araible  walls — 
Her  porticos  and  spacions  hsJls — 


*  The  gloomy  and  fcmsnal 
gondolas  is  very'rexnarkmble. 

t  Daring  my  stay  in  Venice,  in  1819, 1  hsard  no 
among  the  gondolien. 


of  the  Vcnetisn 


Bingi^ 


Geaios  ef  the  pboe. 


■breads  his 

ear 
his 


The  frowning 
The  Ungerii^ 

KaehainM,her 
Deep*trotthled 
While  aaeisBt 
Poor  their  pale 

X  Well  m^%  the  VenetiaDS  iwrnplsin  of  "  il  dnro  iB^eio 
dell'  Aoatriaca  gente!** 

§  This  is  only  a  poetiesl  licence,  figurtttiTv  of  the  sbtittMSi 
ofthe  VcMCiaDs.  The  wii^ed-Hon,  cmUem  of  the  TciictuB 
republic,  still  holds  his  plaee,  bnt  as  a  forlon  ifiiinftn,  oatbe 
top  of  one  of  the  two  eolamna  that  stand  in  the  Pianstta  Su 
Marco,  wheie  it  opens  vftm.  the  sea  between  Ae  Doge'^ 
Palac«  and  the  Royal  Falaee,  lionDerty  the  eld  Ubnir.  Os 
the  top  of  the  other  ooluma,  next  to  the  Royal  PSsIaee,  ia  s 
rtatne  of  9l  Theodkne,  the  andcnt  iai^iaaiy  protector  of  tbe 

MpuhuC 


«7l 


A  CBY  FOB  BBEAD.* 


BT  MAJOR  CA£pER  CAXPBBU- 


I  SAW  a  tUniag  noiher  itmd 

By  the  gates  of  a  palace  proad, 
With  a  whiniog  boy  hi  either  hand. 

And  an  in&nt  wailing  load ; 
An  infant  wailing  loud, — for  dry 
Was  the  fount  had  wont  to  hush  its  cry » 
And  all  that  the  starving  woman  said 
-^  GiTp  my  children  BnsAO  1" 


Forth  from  that  palace  proud  there  came 

Three  high  and  noble  ones; 
The  first  was  a  Bishop,  stout  of  frame, 

A  chief  'mid  the  Church's  sons ; 
Slowly  he  strode,  for  he  was  fat — 
But,  as  he  passed,  he  banned  the  brat 
Whose  cries  disturbed  his  reTsrend  bsfd; 
Yet  the  mother  only  nttered— **  ^bbad  1" 

The  next  that  fared  from  that  palace  door 
Was  a  Peer,  of  an  ancient  race ; 

*  "  It  hM  been  enr  pisctiee  hitherto  to  let  t^e  boding  Toice 
of  the  heralds  or  poeta  of  the  people  go  forth  la  our  psges, 
and  especially  the  emphatic  cry—*  Givn  us  Brxad!*^— 
TmCs  Magagme,  S$piimb$^,  lUl.    P.  A67. 


And  he  scowled  on  the  beggars,  and  loudly  (wore 

To  drive  them  from  the  place : — 
"  'Twas  hard,  'twas  very  hard  his  doors 
Should  be  thus  beset  by  threes  and  fours 
Of  idle  wretches  1 "  So  he  said, — 
Still  the  woman  only  murmured— '^BnVAD I" 

And  then  paced  forth  a  lady  fair, 

With  a  pale  and  haughty  brow; 
But  she  started  to  see  me  beggars  there, 

And  fain  their  needs  would  know : 
But  a  pampered  menial,  sly  and  sleek, 
With  a  dastard's  heart  and  a  woman's  cheek, 
Spake  out :  ^  Impostors  they !"  he  said: 
So  the  mother  vainly  be^ed  for  Bread  ! 

That  niffht,  as  the  Bishop,  Peeri  and  Dame, 

Sat  o'er  their  banquet  high, 
From  a  squalid  cellar  shrilly  came 

A  wild  and  maniac  cry; 
And  there,  by  her  own  mad  hand,  lay  ilaia 
That  starving  mother's  children  twain : 
**  And  the  infknt  1"— it  before  was  d^. 
For  there  was  none  to  give  it  Bmu9  I 

SiDMOUTH,  18il. 


AT  FLORENCE. 


TTwAS  bat  a  phaataiy— a  wakioff  dream 
Sketched  h^  a  peaeillieated  in  the  rays 
Of  fur  Itaha*B  son— that  ran  alone 
Her  only  gloiy  left  amid  the  rale 
Of  cold  and  heaitle«  de^ta. 

<'  Liberty!  Freedom!  Tyranny  is  dead! 

Bon  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets!** 

The  sun  of  my  ibrtnne  is  setl 
In  its  place  are  the  thunder-clouds  msl  S 
And,  swelling  and  gathering  fkst, 
They  come  on  the  &r-rushing  blast. 
All  trace  that  remains  of  the  beam 
Which  brighten'd  my  earlier  dream. 
Is  a  red  and  portentous  glare 
Shooting  up  'mid  the  dark  troubled  air, 
And  tinging  the  base  of  each  doud 
With  the  hue  of  a  blood-stained  shrsnd. 

I  stand  on  a  desolate  shore. 

And  list  to  the  wild-dashing  waves 

Sweeping  round  me  with  ceaseless  roar, 

Re-echoed  from  fathomless  caves. 

Above  me  are  rocks,  where  the  wing 

Of  the  sea-bird  gleams  white  in  the  olast — 

Where  the  moss  and  the  scentless  flower  spring, 

And  the  spray  of  the  ocean  is  cast. 

The  dark-heaving  waters  extend 

To  the  lurid  sky's  far-distant  bend. 

That  encircles,  with  girdle  of  gloom. 

My  spirit's  companionless  tomb. 

I  stand  alone  amid  the  waste  of  life, 

Hating  the  tumult  and  unmeaning  strlfb 

That  fill  my  ear,  and  strike  upon  my  heart 

With  cold  and  deadly  knell.    I  would  depart — 

Would  leave  my  prison  for  some  lonely  place 

Where  no  sudii  sounds  could  reach  me — ^where  the  race 

Of  man  Uvea  not,  and  where  I  might  abide 

With  nature's  spirit  for  my  viewless  bride. 


And  I  would  woo  that  spirit  in  the 
The  morning  and  the  evening  sky—and  thef9 
I  Would  lay  me  at  the  feet  of  mountains  high 
And  watch  their  misty  veils  with  dreamy  sys ; 
Peopling  each  dim-seen  height  with  glorious  things 
More  beautifhl  and  pure  than  poet  sings. 

There,  in  the  scent  of  odorous  plants  and  flowers — 

In  gently  falling  dews  and  Summer  showers, 

I  would  inhale  the  breath  and  catch  the  tears 

Of  Nature' ;  and  would  pass  swift  years 

Among  her  solitudes,  where  sedgy  brooks 

Run  murmuring  near  old  caves  and  mess-grswn  n9ohs. 

Losing  themselves  beneath  the  drooping  shade 

Of  willows ;  or  in  sunless  covsrt»  made 

By  arching  boughs  of  ancient  etei||teiens 

That  shoot  f^m  tufted  banks  and,'TQil^.y  screens. 

And,  in  the  ev'ning  woods,  when  day'tvas  done, 

I'd  choose  among  the  birds  the  sweetest  one — 

The  nightingale— -and  listen  t6  her  song 

Which  faint  and  distant  echo  would  prolong. 

In  all  these  gentle  sounds  I  would  rejoice. 

Since  they  belonged  to  Nature's  various  voies. 

And,  when  the  moon  arose,  I'd  sit  and  trace 

Strange  mysteries  in  her  calm  and  cloudless  fi^of, 

Till— as  a  part  of  her— I  felt  my  soul 

Move  onward  in  her  silent  oourse,  and  roll 

Through  boundless  space,  and  scan  the  stars  on  high 

With  tiie  deep  glance  of  gifted  scmtiny. 

But  this  is  not  of  life,  and  may  not  be  I — 
From  Sorrow's  scorpions  who  can  shake  him  freel 
It  must  be  so  I — ^weak  man  must  suffler  stUl, 
And  bear,  as  best  he  miqrs  his  weight  of  ill. 
♦  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  would  possess  the  power  that  might  command 
The  elements;  and  grasp  within  my  hand 
Fork'd  lightnings  and  the  tempest's  mighty  breatb>— 
Not  to  give  wing  to  these,  and  scatter  death 
And  desolation  o'er  the  peopled  earth. 
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Bat  to  give  FVeedom'i  softring  spirit  birth  1— 
Dash  firoiii  the  tynnt's  hand  his  Boeptr'd  power- 
Bant  the  strong  walls  of  dark  Oppression's  towei^^ 
Make  the  bad  tremble  and  the  good  rejoice, 
And  tcttoh  man  justice  in  the  thunder's  Toice. 

But  this  is  not  of  life !— The  ear  of  stone. 

And  heart  of  colder  hardness,  hear  the  moan 

Of  misery,  reckless  as  flinty  steep, 

O'er  which  the  howling  winds  of  winter  sweep: — 

For,  like  to  Oeean  in  Us  wildest  hour. 

The  tide  of  human  passion's  whelming  power 

Riscth  and  rageth  o'er  the  wrecks  of  men ; 

And,  when  its  ftraatic  force  subsides  again, 

Leares  many  a  deep-worn  channel  where  the  tears 

Of  saiforing  wretches  flow  for  long,  long  yean. 


But  there  may  come  a  time  when  all  shall  be 

Equal  in  spirit — nobly  bold  and  free ! 

Fi«e  as  the  tameless  wind  that  freshly  blows 

Upon  the  Alpine-heights'  eternal  snows. 

'Tis  not  remote ! — prophetic  visions  rise 

In  solemn  glory  to  the  opening  skies ! — 

They  soar  I — they  vanish ! — ^but  their  Ught  nmains, 

And  shines  upon  the  world's  despotic  chains ! 

The  brightness  of  that  awful  gleam  h*Ui  shed 

Its  staitling  influence  on  the  lowly  bed 

Where  man's  inherent  eneigies  have  slept, 

While  spell-bound  Freedom  o'er  tiieir  dumber  wept 

The  spell  is  broken ! — magic's  dream  is  o'er  1 — 

The  slumb'ring  eye  is  waked  to  sleep  no  more ! 

The  march  of  Freedom  shakes  the  peopled  earth. 

And  man  regains  the  charter  of  his  bizth ! 


OLD  ELSPETH, 


Old  Elspeth  was  a  cerlin  dread. 

At  least  report  said  so, 
And  near  her  door,  when  daylight  fled. 

No  youngster  dared  to  go. 

And  though  old  Elspeth  much  was  bent, 

And  used  a  staff  by  day. 
The  gossips  swore  at  night  she'd  mount 

And  sail  long  leagues  away ! 

And  all  to  mix,  in  rites  nnblest. 

With  Satan  and  his  band, 
Who,  'mid  the  gloom  of  mirk  and  mist, 

Rode  riot  o'er  the  land. 

Bight  flercely  sped  the  concourse  dread, 

(Where  Druid  rings  were  seen ; 
Where  Woden's  flery  feast  oft-«pread 

In  former  times  had  been;) 

To  gloat  their  eyes  on  the  blood-red  stains 

Ae  Bonic  piles  that  dyed. 
Which,  after  twice  ten  centuries'  rains, 

Their  searching  glance  descried. 

And  past  the  spots,  on  dismal  coasts. 
Where  shipwrecked  marinen  lie ; 

And  over  moon,  'mong  murderen'  ghosts 
And  goblin  sprites,  they'd  hie. 

Full  well  'twas  seen  how  matten  stood, 

For  oft  as  morning  beamed. 
To  'venturous  wight,  who  dared  intrude, 

Bight  wo-begone  she  seemed. 

And  few  made  doubt  her  nights  were  spent 

In  revels,  far  away, 
Who  marked  the  change  she  underwent 

From  the  eve  o'  the  bygone  day. 

Sometimes  she  moaned  and  much  she  coughed, 

For  which  she  blamed  a  cold ; 
And  much  tiiereat  the  bumpkins  scofibd. 

When  sunshine  made  them  bold. 

And  daily  'plaints  made  all  opine 

That  Elspeth's  searching  eye 
Could  blast  the  grain  and  scathe  the  kine 

Whene'er  she  diose  to  try ! 


And  the  sexton  swore,  "mong  sundry  feats. 

That  Elspeth's  midnight  spells 
Made  dead  men  dance  in  their  vrinding-sheets, 

To  the  sound  of  the  Abbey  bells ! 

In  short,  the  fact  was  plain  to  all. 

If  Elspeth  there  should  stay, 
She'd  have  the  village,  hut  and  hall. 

Ere  twelve  moons  passed,  away. 

Old  Mertoun  vras  a  yeoman  good, 
Who  wonned  hard  by  her  dwelling ; 

And  down  the  hill  one  mom  he  strode. 
Fierce  rage  lus  bosom  swelling. 

His  cow  was  strangled  in  her  stance. 

And  little  doubt  had  he 
That  Elspeth  caused  the  sad  mischance 

By  spells  of  vritchery  ! 

For  he'd  denied,  with  right  good  sense. 

Old  Elspeth  fuel  or  food  ; 
For  who  would  deal  with  her  whose  pence 

Might  turn  to  stone  or  wood ! 

So  Mertoun  raised  a  goodly  band 

To  souse  the  hag  outright 
In  some  deep  pond,  to  let  her  stand 

The  t€it  as  best  she  might. 

With  whoop,  halloo,  and  mingled  din. 
They  reached  the  beldame's  door ; 

But  who  the  fint  should  venture  in. 
Perplexed  the  party  sore. 

*^  'Twas  Mertoun's  job,"  the  party  said ; 

^  The  risk  belonged  to  him ;" 
But  Mertoun  started  back  dismayed. 

And  quaked  at  every  limb ! 

With  cautious  step  they  ventured  ben. 

And,  stretched  upon  the  bed. 
They  found — ye  powere  1  what  found  they  then  !- 

Tlie  flerce  old  beldame — dead! 

By  famine's  grasp  relieved  from  fean. 

And  underneath  her  head 
A  well-used  Bible,  wet  with  tean 

The  poor  old  WUdi  had  shed ! 

Jaii£s  Muuur. 


SONNET  TO  MRS. 


With  oft  reverting  gaze  I  turn  away. 
Thy  beauty  is  too  splendid  to  admit 
The  mental  exercise  that  doth  befit. 
Enraptured  genius,  pining  to  portray 
Thy  loveliness  in  song  ;  the  liquid  ray 
Of  intellectual  sadness  in  thine  eye 
Reflecting  majesty  thou  dost  descry 


Where  othen  gazed  not ;  the  impassioned  play 
Of  feeling  on  thy  lustrous  forehead  gleaming 

Like  sunlight  upon  snow,  with  soft  control 

Prostrates  in  speechless  ecstasy  my  soul, 
So  sweetly  circled  by  thy  queenly  beammg, 

That,  should  I  sing,  the  notes  would  all  be  Thee 

Thyself,  the  noblest  poctrv  to  me. 
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Sketches  of  Scottish  Churdk  HUtwy.    By  the  Eey. 
Thomas  M'Crie.    12mo,  pp.  683. 

The  snbetanee  of  these  Sketehee  wae  delivered  in 
Edinboig:!!  as  popul&r  lectures,  zepeated,  we  belieye, 
more  than  once.  Thty  were  afterwards  published  in  a 
religious  periodical  work ;  and  are  here  collected  into  a 
thick  Tolume.  The  author  has  the  candour  to  make 
no  pretensionB  to  impartiality ;  yet  he  is  quite  as  impar- 
tial as  any  true-bine  Preebyteriaa  stickler  for  the  Kirk's 
Sopremaey  can  well  be.  He  is,  moreover,  not  one  of 
those  who  eat  the  bread  which  the  State  proyides  and 
guanntees  for  them,  and  deflee  its  law8--iiot  one  of  those 
who  plead  the  rights  of  eonsoience  in  their  own  case,  but 
make  no  scruple  to  violate  the  ri^ts  of  the  Jew,  Catholic, 
or  Quaker,  whom  conscience  fbrbids  paying  stipend  to 
those  they  consider  fhlse  teachers — not  one  of  those  who 
consider  themselves  bound  by  one  chapter  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  but  at  liberty  to  throw  offthe  ^obligations" 
imposed  by  another.  The  history  of  the  way  in  which 
the  government  and  standards  of  the  Church  were  fhuned, 
that  is  given  in  these  Sketches,  must  have  an  effect  which 
was  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  author.  It  shows 
theKirkto  be  entirely  theoreatureof  the  State.  We  allude 
to  the  oxganiaation  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines, called  together  by  Parliament,  and  consisting  of  the 
Binistersof  all  the  prevailingreligious  denominations  then 
known ;  namely,  Prelatists,  Independents,  and  Presbyte- 
rians. In  the  Afl8embly,caUed  together  by  Parliament,sit- 
ting  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  **  after  a  debate  of 
thirty  days  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery  was  carried  by  an 
oTerwhelming  minority :"—«  majority  of  those  ministers, 
ealled  together  by  the  State,— the  fact  is  important.  But 
if  the  Prelaiiste  or  Independents  had  predominated  in 
the  Assembly,  where  would  have  been  ^  the  divine  right 
of  Presbytery,"  and  all  the  other  divine  rights  now 
claimed  by  a  p«rty  in  the  Kirki  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment having  been  thus  established,  the  Confbssion  of 
Faith  and  the  Catechisms  were  next  drawn  up  ;*  alter 
which  the  Scottish  ministers,  who  had  acted  as  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Kirk  when  the  Parliamentary  summons 
was  issued  to  Scotland,  returned  home. 

It  spears  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  this 
Assembly  without  an  order  from  Parliament.  Baillie, 
one  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  writes : 

"  The  like  of  that  Assembly  I  did  never  see,  and,  as 
we  hear  say,  the  like  was  never  in  England,  nor  any 
where  is  shortly  like  to  be.  No  mortal  man  may  enter 
to  hear  or  see,  let  be  to  sit,  without  an  order  in  writ 
from  both  houses  of  Parliament.  They  did  sit  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  diapel ;  but  since  the  weather  grew  cold, 
they  did  go  to  Jerusalem  Chamber— a  fair  room  in  the 
abbey  of  Westminster,  about  the  bounds  of  our  College 
forehall.  At  the  upmost  end  there  is  a  chair  set  on  a 
frune,  a  foot  from  the  earth,  for  the  prolocutor.  Dr. 
Twiss.  Before  it,  on  the  ground,  stand  two  chairs  for 
the  Assessors,  Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  White.  Before 
these  two  chairs,  through  the  length  of  the  room,  stands 
a  table,  at  which  sit  the  two  scribes.  The  house  is  all 
weU  hung,  and  has  a  good  fire,  which  is  some  daintes  at 
London.  Foranent  the  table,  upon  the  prolocutor's  right 
hand,  there  are  three  or  four  rankes  of  formes ;  on  the 
lowest  we  five  do  sit ;  upon  the  others  at  our  backs,  the 
members  of  Parliament  deputed  to  the  Assemblie.  On 
the  formas  foranent  us,  on  the  prolocutor's  left  hand,  are 
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four  or  five  stages  of  formes  ranged  round  the  room, 
whereupon  their  divines  sit  as  they  please.  We  meet 
every  day  of  the  week  but  Saturday.  We  sit  commonly 
from  nine  to  one  or  two  afternoon.  The  prolocutor,  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  has  a  short  prayer.  Ordinanly 
there  will  be  present  about  three  score  of  their  divines. 
After  the  prayer,  the  scribe  reads  the  proposition  and 
Scriptures,  whereupon  the  Assembly  debates  in  a  most 
grave  and  orderly  way." 

This  was  clearly  an  assembly  of  ministers  called 
together  by  ParUunent,  fairly  to  fight  out  the  battle  of 
contending  sects,  while  the  State  lay  by,  ready  to  estab- 
lish whatever  should  turn  out  to  be  the  majority. 

The  first  point  that  came  before  the  Assembly,  and 
which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  was  the 
thorny  question  of  Church  government.  Our  Scots  min- 
isters soon  found,  to  their  high  satisfo^tion,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Assembly  was  favourably  disposed  to 
the  Presbyterian  discipline.  And  had  the  matter  been 
left  to  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  little  time  would  have 
sufficed  to  decide  it.  ...  .  The  Independents  oc- 
cupied them  no  less  than  three  voeehm  debating  the  point 
of  sitting  at  a  communion-table.  *^  The  unhappy  Inde- 
pendents," says  Baillie,  ^  would  mangle  that  sacrament. 
No  catechising  nor  preparation  before ;  no  thanksgiving 
after ;  no  sacramental  doctrine  or  chapters  in  the  day  of 
celebration ;  no  coming  up  to  any  table,  but  a  carrying 
of  the  elements  to  all  in  their  seats  athort  the  church : 
yet  all  this,  with  Grod's  help,  we  have  carried  over  them 
to  our  practice.  We  must  dispute  every  inch  of  ground. 
Great  need  had  we  of  the  prayers  of  all  God's  people." 
This  obstinacy  was  the  less  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the 
Independents,  as  the  Scottish  ministers  had  agreed  to 
drop  several  of  their  ancient  practices  in  order  to  please 
them. 

Many  days  were  spent  on  the  question  of  ruling  elders. 
But  the  most  important  and  lengthened  debate  in  this 
Assembly,  was  regarding  the  divine  right  of  Presbyterial 
government.  The  question  was— Whether  many  con- 
gregations may,  and  by  divine  institution  ought,  to  be 
under  one  Pre^yterial  government  1  After  a  debate 
wiiich  occupied  thirty  days,  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery 
was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  Inde- 
pendents entered  their  dissent,  and,  as  is  usual  with  the 
losing  party,  complained  of  unfair  usage. 

This  religious  effervescence  prodaced  the  ordinary  con- 
sequences. The  Commissioners,  sitting  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  had  carried,  by  a  majority,  Presbyterian 
government,  and  adopted  the  existing  Church  standards. 
But  the  laity — ^the  people,  were  far  ftt>m  being  of  one 
mind.  Mark  one  effect  of  the  Assembly's  debates  and 
decisions^ — 

About  the  time  when  the  Westminster  Assembly  sat 
down,  there  were  very  few  Dissenters  in  England, — ^and 
these  were  chiefiy  Independents,  who  had  no  regular 
churches,  but  went  about  the  country  disseminating 
their  opinions ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  during 
the  civil  war,  they  sprung  up  and  multiplied  in  the  most 
appalling  numbers.  The  mere  ennmeration  of  these 
Sectaries  would  be  a  difficult  task.  Besides  Papists 
and  Prelatists,  the  only  opponents  with  whom  our  Scots 
Presbyterians  had  to  contend,  there  arose  in  England 
Independents  and  Brownists  of  all  degrees,  Millenarians, 
Antinomians,  Anabaptists,  Libertines,  Familists,  Seek- 
ers, Perfectists,  Socinians,  Arians,  Antiscripturists,  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men,  Ranters,  Beheminists,  Quakers,  and  a 
host  of  other  sects,  nameless  and  numberless.  Errors' 
of  every  possible  shade,  heresies  the  most  monstrous, 
and  blasphemies  the  most  revolting,  were  daily  propa- 
gated ;  and  the  kingdom  was  convulsed  in  a  religious 
I  fully  as  much  as  in  a  political  sense. 
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Alamdd  at  this  prodigious  ineroase  of  sects  and  here- 
ries^  the  Presbyterians  implored  ^  Parliament  to  «im 
meant  to  arreet  the  current,  by  a  formal  condemnation 
of  them ;  and,  above  all,  by  erecting  the  dieoipline  of 
the  Church,  with  fuU  power  to  proceed  cigaintt  them 
<teeording  to  the  law  of  Christ,  Without  this  sanction, 
their  authority  would  have  been  disregarded,  and  the 
sentenoes  of  their  courts  might  be  reyersed  by  an  appeal 
to  Parliament,  which  claimed  the  supreme  jurisdiction. 
The  Parliament,  howeyer,  now  under  the  influence  of 
the  Independent  leaders,  refused  to  adopt  any  such  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  proposal  was,  that  all 
parties  joined  against  the  Presbyterians.  This  coalition 
formed  the  only  bond  of  union  among  the  motley  swarm 
of  the  Sectaries,  and  the  motto  inscribed  on  their  banner 
was — Toleration,  and  Liberty  of  Conscience,  Disagree- 
ing about  eyerything  else,  they  ail  united  in  desiring 
fhU  liberty  to  preach  and  propagate  their  own  opinions ; 
though  eyen  about  this  there  were  differences  of  opinion. 

Some  adyanced  the  principle,  that 

''it  is  the  will  and  command  of  God,  that,  since  the  com- 
ing of  his  Son,  a  permission  of  the  most  Paganish,  Jew- 
ish, Turkish,  or  Antiohristian  consciences  and  worships 
be  granted  to  all  men  in  all  nations.*^ 

The  Presbyterians  were  shocked  at  such  a  principle, 
which  seemed  eyersiye  of  all  religion ;  and  some  of  them, 
in  their  seal  against  it,  condemned  and  reprobated  the 
doctrine  of  toleration  in  terms  which  now  appear  to  us 
oyersttained  and  indefensible 

These  unhappy  contests  about  toleration  created  Jea- 
lousies between  the  Parliament  and  the  Presbyterian 
party,  which  ultimately  issued  in  the  oyerthrow  of  the 
ooyenanted  cause  in  England ;  the  Sectaries  preyailed 
in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of  the  Presbyterians  to 
promote  unity  and  peace ;  and  the  English  Presbyterians 
fell  in  the  noble  but  frnitiess  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  errors  and  diyisions  which  still  oyerspread  that  coun- 
try, and  which,  haying  found  their  way  into  Scotland, 
continue  to  distract  our  peace,  to  disgrace  the  cause  of 
Protestantism,  and  to  threaten  the  ruin  of  our  national 
prosperity.  So  much  for  our  not  adhering  to  the  Refor- 
mation so  auspiciously  begun,  and  yiolating  that  solemn 
compact  by  which  the  three  nations  were  bound  to  pro- 
secute it  1 

The  Sectaries  had  their  own  opinion  about  the  unity 
and  peatce  offered  them — ^unity  and  peace,  but  on  what 
conditions  1  The  Emperor  of  Russia  ofSen  the  Poles 
unity  and  peace.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  demand 
made  by  Uie  Presbyterians  of  Parliament  ^to  arrest  the 
current  1 "  Was  ^the  discipline  of  the  Church,  with  full 
power  to  proceed  against  them  [the  Sectaries]  according 
to  the  law  of  Christ,"  not  sufficient  I  What  right  had 
Parliament  to  interfere,  if  the  Church  had  all  the  power  1 
We  waiye  the  right  which  *'  the  laws  of  Christ"  gaye  to 
Presbyterians  to  proceed  against  other  sects,  or  rather 
against  aU  that  were  too  weak  to  set  them  at  deflance. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  M'Crie  is  not  one  of  those  Pr^ 
byterian  ministers  who  would  "trinket"  with  Prelacy, 
like  some  of  our  most  notable  non-intruaionists. 

These  dry  oontroyexsial  eruats  are  not  among  the 
sayoury  morsels  of  the  work.  Its  beauty,  its  interest, 
consists  in  being  a  sort  of  modernized  Hind  let  Loose,  and 
Cloud  of  Witnesses,  It  is  a  history  of  t^e  troubles  of 
Scotland,  aiid  of  the  noble  resistance  of  ^e  Coyenanters, 
repre^eiited  19  pictures,  and  narrated  in  aneodotes,  tradi- 
tional, or  found  in  their  books ;  ai)d  sometimes,  perhaps, 
notyery  caref^illy  sifted ;  but  fhll  of  character,  and  bearing 
the  marks  of  truth  and  genuineness  in  the  spirit,  if  not  i;i 
the  letter. 

Scrivmors  JERstory  of  the  Xron  Trade.    1  vol.  Byo. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

A  branch  of  national  industry  and  commerce,  of  such 
yast  importance  to  Great  Britain  as  the  iron  trade,  well 


merited  a  systemaiie  history.  Mr.  Scriyenor*s  History 
is  written  with  elaborate  research  and  anxious  care,  and 
goes  into  and  exhausts  the  entire  subject.  He  imagines 
that  the  Briton3  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  iron  from 
the  PhoBuicians,  who  came  to  Britain  for  tin,  maay  cen- 
turies before  the  Romans  inyaded  the  island.  The  con- 
jecture is  not  improbable.  But  not  only  is  this  a  history 
of  the  British  iron  trade,  but  of  that  of  eyery  other  State 
where  iron  is  found  and  wrought; — France,  Spain,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. The  application  of  steam*power  to  the  smeltoig 
of  iron-ore,  by  rendering  coal  ayaUable,  where  preyiously 
only  Food  charcoal  oonld  be  used  with  adyantage,  has 
wrought  an  amaang  reyolntion  in  the  trade. 

The  work  is  full  of  details  and  tables,  and  must  be 
considered  indispensable  to  eyery  one  connected  with 
the  trade;  though  it  contains  numerous  curious  &ds 
besides  the  general  history,  which  are  ftill  of  interest  to 
common  readers.  Specimens  of  these  we  should  have 
liked  to  quote,  had  our  space  permitted* 

The  Book  ef  the  BastUes;  or.  The  Hutory  of  the 

Working  of  the  New  Poor  Law,     By  G.  R. 

Wythen  Baxter. 

The  author  of  this  bulky  ydume  has  been  an  active 
agitator  against  the  New  Poor  Law.  He  ia,  howeyer, 
one  of  those  writers  whose  scurrilous  and  flippant  style 
of  adyocacy  must  ii\jnre  any  cause.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  New  Poor  Law  there  has  been,  yre  make  no 
question,  mu<di  harshness ;  and  much  hardship  may  haye 
been  ezperieneed  by  its  unfortunate  ol^eots.  That  the 
principle  of  the  law  is  in  many  respeets  faulty,  seems 
now  to  be  generally  admitted ;  as  bit  by  bit  it  is  in 
course  of  alteration ;  and  must  be  much  Author  modified. 
This  yolume  requires  the  less  notice,  as  the  letters  which 
it  contains  haye  all  appeared  in  a  London  newspaper ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  Book  of  the  Bastiles,  much  of  it  curi- 
ous matter  enough — ^painful  or  reyolting  as  the  reye]&- 
tions  are — ^has  been  compiled  from  the  newspapers.  Bat 
one-half  of  it  would  haye  better  seryed  the  pnrpose  ocm- 
templated  by  the  anther.  This  is  less  a  pity,  than  that  so 
miM^  of  the  original  portion  should  haye  been  written 
in  a  style  of  coarse  inyeetiye,  which  wiU  preyent  many 
pettoiis  fnm  reading  what  is  really  usefol  and  oom- 
mendable  in  it.  What  are  the  Tories  now  about  to  do 
with  the  Poor  Iaw!  To  support  Mr.  Roebock'a  motioa, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  flvst  place,  for  the  annihilfttaon  of 
those  monsters,  the  Commissioners — ^tbat  taaaag  other 
things,  for  it  is  not  alone  sufficient.    And  what  next  t 

Ellen  Br€^e;  or^  The  Fortune- Teller:  in  2  toIs. 

Saunders  &  Otley. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  this  noyeL  It  sets  ont  like 
a  juyenile  moral  tale — ^proceeds  like  a  maryelloos  ro- 
mance, and  ends  like  a  noyel  of  fashionable  life ;  corre- 
sponding with  not  one  of  the  expectations  it  has  raiaed. 

Fort^ne'TeUing  is  no  kmger  one  oi  the  dangers 
against  which  society  requires  to  be  warned,  but  it  U  on 
Ibrtune-telling  that  the  moral  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
dierjointed  tale  turns.  It,  moreoyer,  outrages  all  pro- 
bability ;  and  yet  it  is  readable  enough,  though  a  most 
unartist-like  production. 

Elements  of  Perspective  Drawing.    By  Augustus 
Deaoon.    With  HlustiatiTV  Plates. 

A  useful  elementary  work  to  students^  and  vol  acbools 
where  drawing  is  scientifically  taqght. 
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Proceedings  of  the  General  Anti-Slavery  Conten- 
tion^ held  in  London,  in  June,  1840. 
At  present  we  merely  announoe  this  Eeport;  but  as 
it  fonoB  a  bulky  Tolume  upon  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  uuTersal  humanity,  we  propose  to  tetum  to  it,  and 
to  analyze  the  most  important  portion  of  its  contents. 
This  Conyentionwas  attended  by  deputies  from  different 
ooontries. 

NEW  POEMS  AND  DRAMAS. 

Moor^e  PdeHcat  Worts.    Volume  X, 

This  work  is  now  completed,  llie  last  volume  has 
been  eked  out  by  the  prose  poem  of  ^  The  Epicurean  f' 
and  its  natural  sequel,  the  poem  of  ^Alciphron.*'  A  good 
many  poems,  which  now  first  appear,  are  intetwoven  With 
''  The  Epicurean.''  As  some  space  has  been  allotted  to 
the  mnse  of  Moore  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  num- 
ber of  Tait,  OUT  present  duty  is  limited  to  the  externals 
of  a  "work,  than  which,  none  more  simply  elegant  is  to 
be  found  among  the  literary  hijouterie  of  drawing-room 
tables  in  the  year  1&41.  And  it  must  long  occupy  the 
same  faToured  station;  sparkling  on  gilded  brackets, 
nestling  under  silken  cushions,  lying  on  the  lap  of  beauty 
and  luxury ;  for  when  will  there  be  another  poet  to  push 
the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh,  the  Fudge  Family,  and  the 
/ruA  Melodiet,  from  his  niche !  There  is  yet  another 
pretty  frontispiece  and  yignette  to  this  yolume;  but  W6 
had  promised  ourselves  a  portrait  of  the  author  instead, 
in  the  dosing  yolume ;  and  take  leave  to  grumble,  since 
pictorial  embellishments  were  employed,  that  this  only  is 
wanting. 

Original  Poem  and  Songs.    By  James  Lemon. 

This  is  an  humble  west  country  bard ;  a  region  teeming 
with  poetical  artisans.  His  pieces  are  all  of  average 
merit;  and  a  few  of  them  sweet  and  tender,  snoh  as  the 
Mothef's  Lament,  and  the  lines  on  hearing  a  Bobin  ting' 
ing.  One  poem  of  some  length,  entitled  the  Cottage,  is 
pleasantly  descriptive  of  Scottish  raral  manners.  We 
like  Mr.  Lemon's  choice  of  subjects :  he  has  a  ^  Lament 
of  the  Guardian  Genius  of  the  London  Family  for  the 
Death  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings,*"  and  "<  Bardie  and 
Baird^e  Lament  after  the  Battle  of  Boimymiilr." 

Recitations  of  Oe  Pupils  at  Gave-£touse  School. 

A  selection  of  pieces  for  a  school  exhibition;  in  which 
>Iaster  Heath  spoke  the  Prologue,  and  obtained  a  eitver 
medal;  Master  Goring  recited  the  Butterfly's  Ball;  and 
Master  Ray  personated  Sir  James  Graham,  in  a  Par- 
liamentary debate,  very  cleverly  managed,  and  gained 
the  gold  medal.  This  is  not  very  important  to  the  world 
in  general ;  though  the  collection  of  pieces  affords 
teachers  some  good  specimens  for  such  exhibitions. 

MAHTiHtJzsti,  A  TiuoBDY.  By  George  Stephens.— fhls 
persevering  writer  assails  the  public  as  the  widow,  In 
the  Gospel,  did  the  unjust  judge.  His  importunity  inust 
succeed  some  time.  No  damnation  damps  him;  and  he 
does  not  want  a  certidn  kind  of  merit. 

Napoleon  Portkated,  an  Epic  Poek,  in  Six  Cantos. 
—This  should  run— «  To  be  published  in  six  cantos,"  as 
the  first  only  has  appeared.  Napoleon  is  no  hero  to  this 
versifier. 

PosKs  from  the  German  of  Wilhklm  Zimmebmaii, 
with  OuaiNAL  Poems.  By  Aletes.— The  translatoi^-a 
young  graduate  of  Oxford— accidentally  met  the  Germ^ 


poet,  whose  works  he  has  ^  done  into  English,"  at 
Tiibigen.  Zimmerman's  poems  are  unknown  in  England, 
and  Aletes  considered  them  worthy  of  obtaining  an 
English  dress.  The  original  pieces  of  the  translator  are 
of  as  much  mark  as  the  poems  of  Zimmerman. 

The  Fate  of  M'QuILlan  and  O'Neill's  Davohtsb, 
with  other  Poems  and  Songs.  By  David  Herbison;  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author. — We  have  here  an  humble  bara 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  literary 
friends  and  patrons,  has  been  induced  to  collect  his  pieces 
into  a  volume,  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours.  David  Herbison  would  be  no  great  marvel 
among  the  tunefUl  hand-loom  weavets  of  Scotland,  but 
in  Ireland  he  must  be  a  prodigy ;  and,  as  such,  we  hope 
the  good  fblks  of  Ulster  will  regard  And  encourage  him. 
He  deserves  well  of  Scotland.  He  has  written  an  elegy 
on  Shr  Walter  Scott,  and  lines  to  the  memory  of  James 
Hogg,  who  is  moreover  his  fiivonrite  author,  fie  ad- 
mires Allan  Ramsay  more  than  Robett  Bums;  and  if, 
on  the  whole,  no  great  poet,  he  is  certainly  one  of  those 
men  that  Ireland  would  be  the  better  for  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  produce  in  much  greater  numbers. 

The  Storm  and  other  Poems.  By  Francis  Bennoch. 
— This  is  a  London  publication;  but  the  author  must  be 
either  from  the  ^  north  oountrie"  or  from  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  volume  contains  several  songs  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  possessing  considerable  merit. 

PERIODICAL  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 

Volume  IV.  Tttler's  History  of  Scotland. — !Fhe 
yolume  Just  issued  contains  the  reigns  of  James  the 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth.  It  abounds  in  incident  and 
interest;  these  having  been  tumultuary  reigns,  when  no 
king  died  in  his  bed.  The  Appendix,  consisting  of  such 
Notes  and  Illustrations  as  are  too  long  to  be  engrossed 
in  the  regular  narrative,  is  not  the  least  valuable  por- 
tion of  this  History. 

Part  I.  The  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdim,  Chronolo- 
gically arranged;  frith  Notes,  Historical  and  Critical, 
and  the  Music  of  the  best  and  most  popular  Melodies. 
— This  must  be  a  good  and  desirable  work  to  aU  true 
Englishmen.  It  is  printed  in  the  handsome  style  in 
which  one  likes  to  see  an  edition  of  a  truly  national 
and  indeed  a  standard  wotk.  A  Memoir  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  last  Part,  by  which  time  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  of  Dibdin.  Part  I.  has  a  well-en- 
graved Portrait  of  the  jovial  and  tender  lyrist;  for  Dib- 
din was  both. 

Part  XII.  Mcculloch's  G£00RAi>HicAL  and  Statisti- 
cal DiCnONARY. 

Part  Till.  Brande's  DicnoNARY  Of  SasNCE,  Iitera- 
TURE,  and  Art. 

Part  IV.  Malts  Brun  and  Balbi'H  System  of  G£o- 
ORAPHY,  abridged. 

Part  II.  Waterston's  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce, 
Mercantile  Law,  and  Finance. 

No.  17.  Savage's  Dictionary  of  Printing. 

Annual  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society. 

No.  1.  The  ARCOfiOLOQisi,  and  Journal  of  Antiqua- 
rian Science. 

Nos.  6, 7.  Gardiner's  Miscellany. 

Nos.  7, 8.  Governesses;  or  Modern  Education. 

Part  I.  The  Domestic  Dictionary;  by  Gibbons  Merle. 

No.  9.  Animals'  Faibnd;  or  the  Progress  of  Hu- 
manity. 
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No.  9.  Philosophic  Nuts;  or  the  Philosophy  of 
Thiiiiss. 

Part  y.  Thornton's  Hisiort  of  British  India. 

Part  VIII.  Chambers's  Information  for  the  Pboplb. 
— Zoology. 

Part  XXVIII.  Magazine  of  Science. 

Part  XXXVI.  Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspbarb.— - 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Part  XXVIII.  Ttas's  Illustrated  Shaxspearb. — 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Smith's  Standard  Librart, — The  Poetical  Works 
of  Pope. — A  complete  and  accurate  edition,  in  the  well- 
known  style  of  this  elegant  and  popular  series — ^for  one 
crown. 

Voltaire's  History  of  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
Smith's  Standard  Library. 

Life  and  Exploits  of  Commodore  Napibb,  chiefly  by 
Himself. — This  is  a  pamphlet  to  serre  the  hour.  The 
part  of  it  contributed  by  Captain  Napier,  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  Gcusttte, 

A  Descant  on  the  Nbw  Postage  Law. — This  is  writ- 
ten by  some  blockhead  of  a  Tory>  who  is  indignant  at 
the  cheap  postage,  and  who  fkncies  himself  vastly  witty — 
a  '^  mighty  joker."  Why  may  not  those  persons  who  de- 
spise the  penny  stamp  be  indulged  with  a  shilling  one 
to  prove  their  superior  gentility  ;  as  there  are  boxes  at 
public  places  for  ^  the  better  orders,"  and  a  cheap  pit 
and  gallery  for  the  mobility  ;  and  first,  second,  and  third 
class  trains  on  railroads  t  By  all  means  let  those  who 
consider  the  penny  rate  of  postage  law,  be  permitted 
to  pay  for  their  letters  as  before,  only  no  saving  the 
penny — no  franking.  This  person,  who  is  **  out  of  trade," 
as  he  takes  pains  to  inform  us,  is  shocked  at  eveiy  knave 
now  using  an  envelope  like  his  betters ;  and  cannot  re- 


ceive ^  a  letter  brought  five  hundred  miles  for  a  penny, 
without  blushing." 

The  Law  and  pRAcncE  relating  to  the  CoNSTirDnosv 
and  Management  of  Assurances,  Banking,  and  other 
Joint  Stock  Companies.  By  Swinton  Bonlt,  Secretary 
to  the  Liverpool  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Company. — 
This  pamphlet  suggests  improvements  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Practical  SuooEsnoNs  on  Church  Reform.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Hinton. 

Remonstrance  and  Warning  against  bolding  Com- 
munion with  Ministers  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  issued  by  order  of  the  As- 
sembly, by  the  late  Moderator,  Dr.  Gordon. — An  Ana- 
thema MaranaUuM — a  Bnll,  or  a  broadside,  directed 
against  all  those  ministers  who  have  sympathized,  or 
may  sympathize  vnth  their  brethren,  the  deposed  Stnth- 
bogie  Ministers. 

CORN  LAW  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Corn  Laws  of  England.  By  M.  Von  Baumer. — 
This  is  a  voice  from  Prussia  against  the  monstrous  sys- 
tem existing  in  this  country.  The  pamphlet  is  an  in- 
telligent and  able  one.  It,  however,  contains  nothing 
that  is  original  to  persons  in  this  country  conversant 
with  the  subject,  but  yet  may  be  of  much  use,  from  show- 
ing what  is  thought  of  the  Com  Laws  by  well-infiirmed 
foreigners. 

Sboond  Lbtter  to  the  Agriculturisis  of  the  Cocxty 
of  Salop.  By  W.  W.  Whitmore,  Esq.— An  argument 
against  the  Com  Laws  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

The  Cobn  Laws  Considered  in  their  Origin,  Pbo- 
0R888,  and  Results  ;  a  good  article,  from  the  Brititk 
and  Foreign  Qnarterly,  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet. 
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The  Tories  are  again  fkirly  reinstated  in  power.  The 
Cabinet  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  1834,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham.  On 
Friday,  the  3d  September,  the  late  Bfinisters  delivered 
up  their  seals  of  office  at  Claremont,  and  they  were 
forthwith  transferred .  to  the  new  Ministry,  who  were  in 
attendance.  Both  Houses  assembled  on  Monday  the 
18th  September,  after  an  a4Jouniment  of  a  week  to 
give  time  for  the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry.  The 
Conservatives  took  their  seats  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House,  and  the  Whigs  on  the  Opposition  Benches. 
Of  the  poUcy  of  the  new  Ministry  nothing  has  yet  trans- 
pired. From  a  statement  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
the  16th  and  17th,  it  appears  that  he  has  not  made 
up  his  mind  what  to  do,  and  means  to  consider  about 
it  till  next  year.  He  stated  that  he  is  to  adopt 
the  estimates  as  framed  by  the  late  Ministry;  that 
temporary  provision  must  be  made  for  the  deficiency 
in  the  revenue,  amounting  to  two-and-a-half  millions ; 
and  that  £80,000  or  £90,000  would  be  required  for 
warming  and  ventilating  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  great  difficulty  is  the  deficiency  of  the  reve- 
nue. A  tax  on  incomes  of  three  hundred  a-year  is 
talked  of;  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  likely  to 
pass,  even  were  it  proposed  to  Parliament.  Doubling  or 


trebling  the  penny  postage  is  said  also  to  be  in  eontem' 
plation.  That  is  a  measure,  which,  besides  being  exceed- 
ingly unpopular,  vrould  not  yield  probably  hatf-a-mil- 
lion,  for  even  the  old  rates  of  late  years  never  pro- 
duced a  million  and  a  half.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  regrets  his  opponents  did  not  canr 
their  measure  for  imposing  an  8s.  duty  on  wheal  befim 
resigning  office.  For  instead  of  receiving  only  £75,000 
for  the  million  and  a  half  of  quarters  which  have  recent- 
ly been  taken  out  of  bond,  £600,000  would  have  aoemed 
from  this  single  source.  A  few  of  the  Liberals  seem 
disposed  to  give  the  Tories  a  Ihir  trial  before  adoptiug 
active  measures  of  hostility;  but  the  general  opinion  ^»- 
pears  to  be  that  they  have  been  already  sufficiently 
tried,  and  that  no  good  or  liberal  measure  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  With  such  a  minority,  however,  as 
they  possess  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (91,)  joined  to 
the  absurd  alarm  the  landowners  and  fiumers  generally 
entertain  against  a  revision  of  the  Com  Laws,  we  fear 
that  the  Tory  tenure  of  office  may  be  long  protraeted, 
notwithstanding  the  dislike  of  the  Queen  to  that  party; 
for  the  real  Sovereign  of  this  country  is  not  the  Qneen, 
but  the  aristocracy;  and  her  Mi^esty,  as  well  as  the 
people,  must  submit  to  whatever  they  choose  to  dictate, 
until  a  great  extension  of  the  suftage  shall  take  place,— 
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of  which  extensioni  we  confess^  we  see  no  proepeot  what- 
ever. In  consequence  of  the  change  of  mmistry^  nearly 
twenty  seats  were  vacated  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
bat  notwithstanding  the  cry  of  reaction  raised  by  the  Whig 
Press,  all  the  Ministers  were  re-elected  with  hardly  the 
semblance  of  opposition.  Li  their  addresses  and  speeches, 
nothing  came  oat  as  to  the  measures  to  be  proposed.  All 
will  remain  in  doubt  tUl  February  next.  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  find  that  Lord  Howick  has  secured  a.  seat 
in  Parliament.  Alderman  Thompson,  the  Tory  member 
for  Sunderland^  having  accepted  the  Ghiltem  Hundreds, 
in  order  that  he  might  stand  for  Westmoreland,  ren- 
dered vacant  by  Lord  Lowther's  promotion  to  the  Peer- 
age; the  burgh  was  contested  by  Lord  Howick  and 
Mr.  Woverley  Attwood,  when  the  latter  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  714  to  453.  The  return  of  his  lordship 
a  a  valuable  accession  to  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House;  and  we  hope  that  the  example  of  the  electors  of 
Sonderland,  who  now  return  two  Liberals,  will  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  country.  At  Bradford,  a  vacancy 
occurred  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lister,  a  Liberal;  the 
candidates  were,  Mr.  Busfield,  Whig,  and  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  Tory :  and  the  former  was  elected  by  526  to  522. 

ENGLAND. 

CouNTT  CouMS. — On  the  27th  August,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  and  read  a  first 
time,  for  remodelling  the  County  Courts  in  England.  At 
present  the  under  sheriff  presides  over  these  courts,  and 
he  has  been  found  in  many  instances  unfit  for  the  duty. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  to  appoint  25  judges  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  with  salaries  varying  from  £800  to 
£1500, — all  of  them  either  to  be  barristers  of  seven,  or 
attomies  of  ten  years'  standing.  The  salaries  appear  to 
us  to  be  too  high,  and  the  number  of  judges  too  small  fbr 
80  extensive,  rich,  and  populous  a  country.  We,  in  Scot- 
land, have  48  sheriff-substitutes,  and  certainly  not  above 
two  or  three  of  them  could  be  dispensed  with,  without  in- 
convenience; besides  justices  of  the  peace,  and  magis- 
trates of  royal  burghs.  The  judges  of  the  English  County 
Courts  are  to  have  summary  jurisdiction  in  personal  ac- 
tions where  the  sum  does  not  exceed  £5;^ — ^when  above 
that  sum  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  may  call  for  a  jury. 
This  is  as  it  ought  to  be ; — ^trial  by  jury  should  never 
be  resorted  to  without  the  consent  of  at  least  one  of  the 
parties. 

The  Sliding  Scale. — It  appears  very  remarkable 
that  the  landed  interest  and  farmers  should  be  so  much 
in  fayouT  of  the  sliding  scale  of  com  duties,  now  that 
they  have  had  so  ample  experience  of  its  pernicious 
effects.  By  watching  the  fluctuations  of  the  scale,  the 
com  mercluints  pay  a  much  smaller  duty  than  ever  was 
contemplated;  for  .the  average  duty  of  the  whole  wheat 
entered  for  home  consumption,  since  July  1828,  when 
the  sliding  scale  first  came  into  operation,  is  only  5s.  9d., 
and  Uie  great  proportion  of  it  paid  only  Is.  In  1838, 
nearly  three  millions  of  quarters  were  entered  at  Is. : 
in  1840,  630,000  were  entered  in  one  week  at  2s.  8d. 
Now,  what  would  have  been  thought,  in  1828,  when  the 
existing  law  was  under  discussion,  had  it  been  pro- 
posed to  impose  a  fixed  duty  of  5s.  9d.  on  foreign  wheat  1 
Assuredly,  at  that  time,  nothing  less  than  20s.  would 
have  been  agreed  to,  as  the  avowed  object  was  to  keep 
the  price  of  British  wheat  at  G4s.,  and  at  that  price  the 
sliding  scale  exacts  a  duty  of  23s.  8d.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, merely  the  amount  of  Foreign  grain  brought  in  at  a 
low  duty  which  is  iigurious  to  the  farmer,  but  the  period 
at  which  it  has  been  entered  for  home  consumption.  This 
almost  invariably  happens  immediately  before  or  during 
harvest,  and  thus  the  IJumers  are  exposed  to  a  severe 
competition  at  the  only  period  when  they  have  grain  for 
sale ;  for,  in  ordinary  years,  very  little  remains  in  their 
hands  after  March.  Thus,  between  July  1828,  and 
February  1829,  1;742>122  quarters  pf  FQV^iga  grain 


were  entered,  besides  186,851  cwts.  of  meal  and  fiour ; 
in  September  1830,  no  less  than  1,274,851  quarters  of 
Foreign  wheat,  at  a  duty  of  3s.  6d. ;  in  the  week  end- 
ing 15th  September  1838,  newly  three  million  quar- 
ters at  Is.;  in  1839,  the  chief  entries  were  also  in 
September;  in  September  1840,  680,000  quarters  were 
entered  at  2s.  8d.;  and  in  September  1841,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  quarters  were  entered  at  Is.  Were 
the  entries  made  during  the  summer,  they  would  affect 
the  com  speculators  cMefiy ;  but  in  harvest  they  have 
the  effect  of  depressing  prices  during  the  whole  winter 
and  spring, — ^that  is,  during  the  whole  period  the  ikrm- 
ers  have  anything  to  sell ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  sliding  scale,  even  if  fairly  wrought,  is  most 
pernicious  to  the  &rmer.  But  that  the  system  is  not 
fairly  wrought,  we  believe  every  one  is  aware.  In  the 
July  Number  of  this  Magazine,  the  way  in  which  the 
fictitious  returns  were  made  was  explained.  And  the 
returns  of  the  London  market  show  clearly  in  what 
manner  the  **  working  of  the  averages,"  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  is  mani^ged.  In  August  1838,  the  com 
speculators,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  out  of  bond 
the  Foreign  wheat,  which  had  been  acoumulatmg  for 
some  years,  set  about  lowering  the  duty.  In  the  week 
ending  11th  August,  it  was  16s.  8d.,  but  m  the  week 
ending  15th  September,  it  was  reduced  to  Is.  That 
this  reduction  was  in  a  great  measure  fictitious,  is  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  returns.  The  total  arrivals  of 
British  wheat  in  London,  during  the  period,  was  85,553 
quarters,  but  the  quantity  returned  as  sold  was  61,138 
quarters.  Then  the  prices  quoted  by  factors,  as  aotn* 
ally  obtainable  in  London,  varied  from  52s.  to  76s.— the 
average  being  62s.  7d. ;  the  average  of  the  fourth,  or 
highest  quality  being  70s.;  yet  the  average  of  all  sorts  of 
wheal  returned  by  the  com  speculators,  was  71s.— ^.  5d. 
above  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  Farther,  to  sliow 
that  the  returns  were  fictitious,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  six  weeks  immediately  after  the  fiUl  of  the  duty  to 
Is.  The  arrivals  are  30,161,  and  the  sales,  instead  of 
being  double,  are  very  little  more,  viz.  32,708,  and  the 
price  returned  by  the  speculators  was  3s.  below  the 
price  of  the  best  quality  returned  by  the  com  foctoxv. 
The  same  thing  took  place  m  June,  July,  and  August^ 
last  year,  the  arrivals  being  90,286  and  the  sales  144,765; 
and  the  returns  show  exactly  the  same  difibrenoe  in 
price,  and  in  the  arrivals  and  sales  previous  to  and  a  Aer 
the  reduction  of  duty  as  they  did  in  1838.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  sliding  scale  is  a  tool  which  com- 
bining speculators  can  use  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  got  rid  of  the  better. 

The  CoEif  Laws.— We  are  glad  to  observe  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  Associations  are  forming  for  the  Re« 
peal  of  the  Com  and  Provision  Laws.  The  confereno6 
at  Manchester  on  the  17th  August,  at  which  nearly  7§0 
clergymen  attended,  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the 
movement.  Since  their  return  to  their  respoetiva  resi- 
dences, they  have  been  actively  continuing  the  agitation 
by  addresses  to  their  congregations.  The  Anti-Bread 
Tax  Cireular  has  been,  for  the  Imi  week  or  two,  filled 
with  accounts  of  these  addresses.  Even  the  Chartists, 
who  have  hitherto  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Cora  Law^ 
finding  by  dear-bought  experience  the  fiiUacy  of  the  opi- 
nion that  high-priced  food  makes  high  wages,  have  be- 
gun  to  associate  for  their  repeal.  It  is  remarkable  in- 
deed, that  it  has  taken  so  long  a  time  to  open  the  eyea 
of  the  working-classes  to  the  foot  that  the  rate  of  wages 
depends  solely  on  the  supply  and  demand,  and  not  on 
the  price  of  provisions,  Suice  1836,  the  price  of  bread, 
has  doubled.  It  is  now  21d.  a-poond  in  London  at«l 
Edinbuigh,  yet  wages  are  unquestionably  much  lotrer 
now  than  in  1836.  A  Uttie  calculation  wiU  prov» 
that  it  is  impossible  wages  can  rise  with  prices.  If 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  be  taken  at  ekhteea 
millions,  then  at  least  two  millions  and  a  half  must 
be  operatives  living  on  wages.  Suppose  the  family  of 
each  consumes  eight  quartern  loaves  a-week,  or  416 
a-year,  the  whole  quantity  oonsomed  will  be  1 040,000,000 
quartern  loaves.  Now,  a  rise  of  3d.  a  loaf  would  raise 
the  price  of  this  quantity  of  bread  by  thirteen  milliona 
stQrUng.    Thu9,  to  pbbce  the  working  classes  of  Britaki 
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in  the  same  condition  as  they  Were  in  1836,  their 
employers  must  now  pay  them  thirteen  millionB  annually 
of  additional  wages.  We  ask  any  one,  in  whatever  rank 
of  life  he  may  be  placed,  whether  he  belieyes  that  more 
money  is  paid  in  wages  now  than  fiye  years  ago  1  Several 
important  Com  Law  Repeal  meetings  have  been  held  in 
Manchester.  At  one  of  these,  on  the  16th  September,  a 
memorial  to  the  Qneen  was  agreed  to,praying  her  Majesty 
not  to  prorogue  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  until  they 
have  entered  upon  a  ftiU  consideration  of  the  Com  and 
Provision  Laws.  Were  this  example  generally  imitated, 
which  there  is  every  chance  of  its  being,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  attended  with  the  most  beneiicial  results. 

The  £50  Tbnantb-at-Will. — ^The  pernicious  effect  of 
the  clause  introduced  into  the  Reform  Act  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Chandos  giving  these  tenants  the  finmchise,  is 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  ob- 
tained. In  the  L«edt  Merowry  of  the  18th  September, 
it  is  clearly  proved  that  these  tenants  are  the  mere  tools 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  that  they  invariably  vote  on  the 
same  side  with  their  landlords.  The  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  have  returned  to  the  present  Parliament 
137  Tories  and  only  22  Reformers.  In  these  counties, 
out  of  479,657  voters,  no  fewer  than  180,804,  or  two- 
fifths,  are  £80  occupiers;  and  it  was  solely  owing  to  the 
voters  of  this  class  that  Lord  Milton  and  Lord  Morpeth 
were  defeated  in  the  contest  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  at  last  election ;  for  they  had  a  majority  of 
several  hundreds  when  the  £50  tenants  are  deducted. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the  same 
cause  has  operated  against  the  Liberal  party  in  other 
counties.  We  suspect  it  must ;  for  while  the  Tories  in 
the  English  and  Welsh  counties  are  to  the  Whigs  in  the 
proportion  of  six  to  one,  in  the  Scotch  the  proportion  is 
only  two  to  one.  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  other  Radical 
members  gave  their  support  to  the  Chandos  clause,  be- 
cause it  extended  the  suffrage;  but  the  only  effect  of  it 
is  now  sbovm  to  be  to  throw  the  county  representation 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy;  for  where 
Whig  representatives  are  returned,  it  is  only  because 
Whig  landownen  predominate  over  Tory  in  the  elec- 
toral district.  We  doubt  if  the  Ballot  would  cure  this 
evil;  the  only  remedy  is  disfranchisement. 

pROTBcriON  TO  AGRICULTURE. — ^Tho  eff^ct  of  protect- 
ing agriculture  by  excluding  foreign  food,  has  been 
to  prevent  the  advancement  of  the  art.  A  small  pro- 
portion only  of  the  three  kingdoms  is  properly  cul- 
tivated ;  and  even  in  the  most  advanced  districts  much 
has  yet  to  be  done.  It  is  only  within  these  few  years 
that  bones,  rape-cake,  and  other  manures,  have  been 
extensively  used ;  and  but  a  small  portion  of  the  arable 
land  has  yet  been  subjected  to  the  system  of  tile,  or  fre- 
quent draining — one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that 
has  ever  been  introduced  into  agriculture.  Deep-soil 
ploughing,  so  essential  where  there  is  a  retentive  sub- 
soil— and  probably  four-fifths  of  the  land  in  the  three 
kingdoms  are  in  that  situation — ^has  hardly  been  tried 
by  any  one  but  its  inventor,  Mr.  Smith.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  would  be  to  stimulate  the  farmers.  At  pre- 
sent a  mode  of'  cultivation,  by  which  the  produce  is  in- 
creased 50  or  100  per  cent.,  may  exist  in  one  district  for 
half  a  century,  while  the  old  defective  method  is  fol- 
lowed in  another  not  ten  miles  off.  Thus,  in  many  parts 
of  England,  turnips  are  sown  broad  cast,  and  the  pro- 
duce varies  i^m  five  to  fifteen  tons  an  acre — ^the  latter 
being  reckoned  a  very  good  crop— while  a  good  crop  of 
drilled  white  turnips  will  produce  from  25  to  30  tons. 
Mr.  M'CuUoch  calculates  that  England  and  WiJes  pro- 
duce annually  12,350,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  he 
estimates  the  average  per  acre  at  only  26  bushels;  while 
in  Northumberland,  and  the  south  eastern  part  of  Scot- 
land, 36  bushels  is  considered  an  indifferent  crop,  and 
40  is  quite  common.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  acreable  produce  could  be  raised  as  high  in  England 
as  in  Scotland ;  but,  suppose  it  only  raised  from  26  to  32 
bushels,  we  would  be  rendered  quite  independent  of  any 
foreign  supply,  for  this  would  give  us  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  additional  quarters  of  wheat — a  much  greater 
quantity  than  that  entered  for  home  consumption  in 


ordinary  years.  But,  besides,  by  far  too  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  land  is  avowed  to  remain  in  pasture ;  s&d 
much  valuable  soil  is  wasted  from  tiie  frequency  of 
small  enclosures,  sometimes  not  containing  above  aa 
acre  or  two,  surrounded  vrith  straggling  and  ill-kept 
hedges.  Draining,  the  chief  of  agricultural  improT^ 
ments,  and  without  which  all  others  are  futile,  is  hardly 
practised.  Throughout  tiie  greater  paitt  of  EngUad) 
four  horses  are  used  often  in  ploughing  the  lightest 
soils,  while  the  heaviest  clay  lands  in  Scotland  are 
plou  jfhed  with  two.  The  additional  pair  of  hoisefl,  with 
their  driver,  cantot  be  put  down  at  less  than  £60  a- 
year,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  money  absolutely  thrown 
away  in  this  manner  must  be  equal  to  ^  rent.  What 
is  it  that  causes  so  many  and  so  rapid  improvements  ii 
our  manufjBbctures,  but  the  keen  competition  not  only  ^ 
the  other  manufacturers  in  this  country,  but  of  foreign- 
ers t  How  long  could  a  manufacturer  carry  on  bmlnes 
did  he  reject  mL  recent  Imptotement,  and  employ  the 
same  machinery  that  was  in  use  half  a  century  a^l 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  tiie  great  body  of  fiigliik 
farmers  cultivate  the  land  in  the  same  style  their  grand- 
fathers did.  One  great  advantage,  in  removing  the  pro- 
hibition against  ^e  importation  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
would  be  the  improvement  of  our  native  breeds.  The 
whole  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales  has  arisen  trm 
the  introduction  of  merino  sheep ;  but  these  never  conld 
have  been  introduced  had  not  George  III.  imported  a 
few  of  that  breed,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law,  and 
from  the  royal  stock  Mr.  M'Arthnr  obtained  the  sheep 
he  carried  with  him  to  New  South  Wales.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  the  provision  laws  must  be  kept  np  to  b- 
demnifjr  the  landowners  far  the  exclunve  burdens  said 
to  be  imposed  upon  them.  It  hafl  been  again  and  again 
shovm  that  they  do  not  pay  any  exclusive  taxes.  For 
example — one  tnat  is  oftoi  pointed  out  is  the  had  tax. 
It  seems  to  be  fbrgotten  that  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
pay  land  tax  as  well  as  the  owners  of  land,  and  that 
the  land  tal  was  fixed,  at  the  Union  in  1707,  at  two 
millions  for  England,  and  £48,000  for  Scotland,  and  has 
never  been  increased  since,  though  rents  have  risen  fh>m 
ten  to  fifteen  fold.  But,  besides,  no  person  whose  estate 
has  been  purchased  since  the  Union,  has  any  reason  to 
complain  of  the  land  tax ;  for  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
burtiiens,are  invariably  taken  into  view  in  the  porchase, 
and  a  corresponding  deduction  made  ttom  the  price. 
The  land  tax  paid  by  British  land-owners  is  only  a 
twenty-fifth  part  of  the  revenue, — ^a  mere  trifle  compared 
with  that  of  other  countries.  In  Austria,  out  of  thirteen 
millions  of  revenue,  five  are  paid  by  the  land  tax.  h 
France,  twelve  milUons  out  of  forty  are  raised  in  the 
same  way.  In  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  other  continental 
states,  firom  a  third  to  a  fourth  at  the  whole  revenne  is 
raised  by  a  direct  tax  on  land.  Yet  in  most  of  these 
states,  the  duty  on  grain  imported  is  a  mere  trifle,  and 
in  not  one  of  them  is  the  importation  of  live  cattle,  ^eep, 
&c.,  prohibited. 

SCOTLAND. 
HoLTSooDHotrsE. — Wc  are  glad  to  observe  that  )fr. 
Black  has  brought  under  the  notice  of  ^e  Town  Coondl 
the  exorbitant  charges  made  fbr  exhibiting  the  apart- 
ments of  Holyroodhouse.    By  the  usual  method  of  sub- 
dividing the  labour  of  exhibition,  and  handing  over  tbe 
visiter  from  one  to  another,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  chief 
apartments  for  less  than  lOs.  6d.    Thld  is  the  more  in- 
tolerable, because  it  appears  ttom  the  ^  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  obtaining  f^  admission 
to  national  monuments  and  public  edifices,"  6x.  &c<9 
dated  24th  June,  1840,  of  which  committee  Mr.  Hnme 
was  chairman,  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  answer  to 
a  request  by  the  chairman  for  the  gratuitous  admisaon 
of  the  public  to  Holyroocfliouse,  stated — '^  September  29, 
183d,-— I  vfrote  to  my  deputy-keeper  there,  that  I  ahonld 
never  sanction  the  right  of  any  demand  for  seeing  the 
Abbey,  and  that 'no  demand  must  be  made,  learingto 
the  discretion  of  those  who  visited  the  palace  to  act  as 
they  thought  proper."    This  is,  however,  a  very  msa- 
tisfactory  footing  on  which  to  leave  matters.    It  would 
bo  much  better  to  ozact »  fixed  fee  of  email  amoont; 
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knd  we  hare  little  doubt  that  such  a  fee  would  be  found 
inore  productiTe  than  the  present  exorbitant  demand. 
The  productirenesa  of  email  fees  has  been  shown  yerj 
clearly  in  the  case  of  the  Tower  of  London.  In  1837, 
the  fee  was  28.;  there  were  10,200  yisiters  that  year; 
gross  receipts,  £1020.  In  1838  it  was  reduced  to  Is., 
and  the  number  of  Yisiters  rose  to  40,000;  gross  receipts, 
£2000.  And  f^om  May  1839  to  May  1840,  the  fee  har- 
ing  been  reduced  to  6d.,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
80,000  yidters,  yielding  double  the  receipts  which  the 
2s.  fee  raised.  It  has  been  well  ascertained  that  no  dan- 
ger is  likely  to  arise  to  the  objects  exhibited  from  the 
gre&test  throng  of  yisiters.  The  Palace  of  Hampton 
Court  is  now  exhibited  gratuitously,  and  it  is  visited  by 
about  120,000  persons  annually,  the  greater  proportion 
on  Sunday  afternoon  and  Monday:  and  about  the  half 
of  the  whole  number  in  July  and  August.  The  Na- 
tional Gallery  was  Tisited  in  1839  by  397,000  persons. 
The  Norwich  Museum  has  had  6000  yisiters  a-day,  prin- 
cipally of  the  lower  orders,  500  being  admitted  at  once, 
and  remaining  half-an-hour  at  a  time ;  but  neither  in  these 
nor  in  the  numerous  other  instances  of  the  gratuitous 
exhibitions  of  museums  and  paintings  throughout  Eng- 
land do  we  hear  of  any  damage  being  done.  But  even 
where  exhibitions  hayebeen  opened  gratuitously  in  Edin- 
bni^h,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  throw  impedi- 
ments m  the  way.  For  example,  an  order  of  a  Town 
Councillor  must  be  had  to  see  the  collection  of  pictures 
by  Sir  WiUiam  Ersldne  of  Tory  in  the  CoUege ;  as  if  Sir 
William  had  left  his  pictures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Town 
Council  and  their  friends,  and  not  of  the  public  gene- 
rally. Tickets  in  like  manner  must  be  obtained  to  see 
the  Regalia  in  the  Castle;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  uncalled-for  regulations  haye  preyented  many, 
especially  of  the  lower  dasses,  from  seeing  the  pictures 
and  regalia.  We  cannot  close  this  subject  without  again 
pomtingout  the  gross  iigustice  perpetrated  on  the  people 
of  Edinburgh  by  their  exclusion  ffom  the  East  Prince's 
Street  Ghurdens.  They  were  public  property,  or,  at  least, 
the  public  had  numerous  servitudes  of  road,  bleaching 
clothes,  and  otherwise,  oyer  them,  of  which  they  could 
not  be  deprived.  At  the  time  they  were  shut  up,  it  was 
always  held  out,  that  they  were  again  to  be  opened  up 
when  the  trees  had  got  up  a  little;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieTo  they  will  oyer  be  opened,  unless  the  Town  Council 
be  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  court  of  law. 

Railway  fbom  Nbwcabtlb  to  Edinbubob. — We  are 
glad  to  find  that  a  Railway  is  likely  to  be  made  from 
England  to  Bdinbur{||h,  by  the  east  coast.  On  the  7th 
of  September,  a  meetmg  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Great 
North  of  England  Railway  was  held  at  Darlington,  at 
which  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  fbrm  a  new  Com- 
pany, to  issue  shares  to  the  extent  of  £500,000  to  com- 
plete the  line  trom  parlington  to  Newcastle.  The 
original  line  t^as  reported  to  be  so  expeusiye  as  to  be 
almost  impracticable.  It  has,  therefore,  been  resolved 
to  continue  the  line  from  Darlington  to  Shincliffe, 
near  Durham,  about  15  miles;  f^m  this  point  a  line 
will  he  formed  a  little  to  the  east  for  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  where  it  wUl  join  the  Stanhope  and  Brandling 
Jnnction  Railways,  which  run  to  Grateshead  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tyne,  immediately  opposite  to  Newcastle. 
Mr.  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  stated  most  confidently 
that  the  expense  of  the  proposed  line  could  not  exceed 
nor  even  equal  £20,000  a-ndle,  and  that  the  works  were 
such  as  might  easily  be  executed  vrithin  two  years.  It 
was  stated,  both  in  the  Report  of  the  Engineer  and  by 
several  gentlemen  at  the  meeting,  that  the  extension  of 
the  Great  North  of  England  Railway  to  Newcastle  de- 
cided the  question  whether  the  RaUvray  communication 
with  Scotland  vras  to  take  place  by  the  east  or  west 
coast.  The  line  by  the  east  coast  is  much  less  expen- 
sive than  that  by  the  west;  but,  considering  the  activity 
and  influence  of  those  interested  in  the  west  line,  we 
think  it  is  time  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the 
districts  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  east  line  should 
bestir  themselves  a  little  more  tlum  they  have  hitherto 
done.  It  is  obvious  that  not  more  than  one  communi- 
cation by  R&ilway  with  Scotland  is  likely  to  be  formed 
for  a  great  aumber  of  years ;  so  that  Uie  formation  of 
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one  line  mustj  in  the  meantime,  bo  the  exclusion  of 
every  other. 

IRELAND. 

The  change  of  Ministry  has  created  great  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Ireland.  Both  Liberals  and  Tories  are  disgusted 
with  the  new  Cabinet,  and  both  vexed  that  so  few  of 
the  loaives  and  fishes  have  fallen  to  Irishmen.  Nothing 
but  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  now  talked  of.  The  Re- 
peal Association  meets  on  Monday  of  each  week.  In 
order  to  keep  within  the  law,  their  mode  of  action  is  to 
be  by  petition.  A  committee  has  already  been  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  petition  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  Petitions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Corporation 
Reform  Bill,  for  an  extension  of  the  Franchise,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Representation,  and  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Tithe-Rent  Charge,  are  to  follow  in  succession. 
Not  a  single  week  is  to  pass  vrithout  petitioning.  But 
O'Connell  adds, — to  make  the  Repeal  successfdl,  that 
he  must  haye  five  millions  of  Repealers  enrolled  in  the 
Association.  This  shows  that  he  expects  the  whole  agi- 
tation will  go  for  nothing ;  for  he  toxows  he  will  neyer 
get  fiye  millions  of  RepeiJers. 

FOREIGN. 

FRA17CB.-- There  have  been  disturbances  at  Toulon, 
and  many  other  places  in  fYance,  for  which  the  taking 
of  a  census  is  given  as  the  pretext.  At  Clermont- Far- 
rand,  rebellious  movements  took  place  on  the  9th  and 
10th  of  September.  Barricades  were  erected,  the  mili- 
tary fired  on,  and  the  emetUe  was  not  put  down  without 
considerable  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  On  the  night  of 
Sunday  the  12th,  cries  of  "  Down  with  Louis  Philippe,-— 
down  vrith  Guixot,"  were  heard  in  various  parts  of  Paris; 
and  next  day,  as  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Nemours,  and 
d'Aumale,  the  king's  three  sons,  were  riding  at  the  head 
of  the  17th  Regiment  of  foot,  (of  which  the  Duke  d'Au- 
msle  is  colonel,)  and  had  reached  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine,  a  man  presented  himself  with  two  pistols,  and  fired 
at  the  Dukes.  Only  one  of  the  pistols  went  off.  The  ball 
missed  the  Dukes,  but  seyerely  wounded  the  horse  of 
Colonel  Le  Vaillant.  The  assassin  was  immediately  ar- 
rested. His  name  is  Nicholas  Pappart,  a  journeyman 
sawyer,  bom  in  the  district  of  the  Vosges,  but  resident 
for  the  last  three  years  in  Paris.  He  has  been  remitted 
to  the  chamber  of  peers  for  trial.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  tried  him  before  the  lowest  court, 
haviag  competent  jurisdiction,  and  instead  of  a  capital 
sentence,  which  will  in  all  probability  be  pronounced,  to 
sentence  him  to  the  galleys  for  life.  In  the  morbid  state 
of  feeling  at  present  existing  among  the  French,  the  no- 
toriety and  ^olat  which  trials  before  the  peers  and  capi- 
tal sentences  confer  is  perhaps  the  inducement  to  the 
frequent  attempts  to  commit  assassination,  for  Pappart 
eoidd  hardly  expect  to  escape  whether  he  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  or  not. 

Cbina.— Accounts  from  Macao  to  the  10th  of  May 
have  been  received.  Captain  Elliot  seems  to  be  doing 
little  or  nothing,  in  as  far  as  warlike  operations  are  con- 
cerned :  but  notwithstanding  the  threats,  and  even  orders 
given  by  the  Emperor  of  Cluna,  to  bum  all  the  tea.  Cap- 
tain Elliot  succeeded  in  getting  11,000,000  lbs.  shipped, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  an  equal  quantity  would  be 
secured  by  the  end  of  May.  This  news  has  had  the  effect 
of  depressing  the  price  of  tea  in  this  country.  Indignant 
at  the  capture  of  the  forts  of  Bocca  Tigris,  the  Emperor 
had  ordered  Keshen,  the  late  imperial  commissioner,  to 
be  put  to  death.  The  Chinese  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Canton  was  rapidly  increasing,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
active  preparations  for  continuing  the  warfare  were  go- 
ing on  in  India.  Unless  a  blow  can  be  stmck  at  Pekin, 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  dispute  may  bo  protract- 
ed for  years.  It  is  etident  that  no  progress  towards  its 
settlement  has  yet  been  made. 

America. — Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  vetoed  the  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Bank.  This  has  created  great  surprise ; 
for  the  late  President  Harrison  was  elected  owing  al- 
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most  dniirely  to  his  being  fkYonrabto  to  the  institation 
of  a  State  Bank. 

Tai^DB  AKD  Manufactvbes. — Owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  stock  and  the  demand  for  Winter  goods,  trade 
has  been  rather  brisker  for  the  last  few  weeks,  but  still 
the  greatest  distress  preyails.  The  following  account  of 
Stockport  may  be  considered  as  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
manufacturing  towns  in  general.  By  the  last  census 
the  population  was  50|495,  being  8000  less  than  in  1831 ; 
of  1 0,890  houses,  shops,  and  taverns,  2053  are  unoccupied, 
and  another  fifth  may  be  set  down  as  occupied,  but  pay- 
ing no  rent ;  twelve  mills  have  stopped  working,  six  are 
only  partially  employed,  and  2750  persons  are  totally  idle 
and  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  Those  who  are  em- 
ployed only  work  four  days  »-week,and  the  best  weaver 
cannot  earn  above  lOs.  a  week.  There  are  7000  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  Manchester,  of  these  one-third  are 
entirely  without  employment,  another  third  are  only  par- 
tially employed,  and  the  utmost  earnings  of  these  in  tall 
work  do  not  exceed  78.  a  week.  At  Worcester  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  is  stated  to  be  more  gloomy  than  ever. 
At  Dudley  a  great  number  of  iron  ftirnaces  have  been 
blown  out;  the  ooal-miners,  in  consequence,  are  employed 
only  three  or  four  days  a-week,  and  their  wages  have 
been  reduced  from  3b.  to  2s.  9d.  a-day.  At  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  there  have  been  numerous  fiulures.  In 
the  former  town,  one  house  has  failed  for  £400,000;  and 
the  liabilities  of  the  Houses  which  have  stopped  payment 
in  both  towns,  within  these  few  weeks,  considerably  ex- 
ceed a  million.  Owing  to  speculations  in  the  Tea  Trade, 
there  have  also,  more  recently,  been  several  bankruptcies 
iu  London,  and  more  are  anticipated.  The  distressed 
condition  of  the  operatives  is  shovm  by  the  diminished 
consumption  of  articles  of  food.  The  number  of  sheep 
required  for  the  Lron  Works  between  Abergavenny  and 
Cardiff,  in  Wales,  is  2000  »-week  less  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago :  there  is  also  a  great  decrease  in  the  sale  of 
beef  and  veal ;  the  workmen  revising  to  give  more  than 
4^d.  »-ponnd.  Although  the  price  of  Raw  Sugar  has 
fallen  fh>m  57s.  3d.  to  34s.  9d.  a  cwt.,  exclusive  of  duty, 
in  comparing  the  first  six  months  of  1840  with  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1841,  it  will  be  found  that  the  con- 
sumption has  fUlen  off  one-third;  arising  ttom  the 
diminidied  means  of  the  people  to  purchase  it  firom  want 
of  employment,  and  the  high  prices  of  other  necessaries 
of  life. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  accounts  of  the  crops  are  so  contradictory,  that  it 
is  difiicult  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  their  produc- 
tiveness, compared  with  ordinary  years.  In  Eatt  Lo- 
(kiaUf  the  barley  and  turnips  are  very  deficient,  and  part 
of  the  wheat  has  suffered  from  mildew  and  lodging.  In 
I>UMfriei-A%re  the  turnips  are  very  backward,  and  will 
likely  turn  out  a  very  inferior  crop,  unless  the  weather 
continue  unusually  dry  and  warm.  In  most  of  the  pa- 
rishes round  Dumfries,  there  is  the  promise  of  a  fair 
average  grain  crop.  In  the  county  of  Edinhwrgh,  the 
same  report  may  be  made ;  and  the  turnip  crop  being  in 
general  earlier  sown  than  in  other  districts,  may  be  ex- 


pected to  3rield  a  faVL  average  return.    Potatoes,  of  which 
a  great  breadth  is  now  planted  in  this  county,  are  most 
luxuriant,  and  nothing  but  a  few  weeks'  dry  weather, 
without  frost,  is  wanted  to  produce  an  abundant  sup- 
ply.   In  the  low  districts  of  Scotland,  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  grain  was  cut  by  the  middle  of  September, 
but  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  very 
little  of  it  was  carried.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Le^ 
the  wheat  has  partially  suffered  from  mildew  and  rust : 
but  with  favourable  weather  it  was  expected,  '^that  the 
average  produce  of  this  year's  crop  will  at  least  equl, 
and  perhaps  exceed,  any  of  the  three  years  by  which  it 
was  preceded."     Warteiek, — In  some  places,  the  wheat 
is  ripening  a  good  colour,  but  the  greater  part  is  duk, 
and  more  or  less  blighted.    Exeter. — The  barley  is,  in 
general,  a  good  crop.     Northallerton. — ^The  crops  are 
very  good.    Hantt. — The  harvest  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily, and  promises  a  fair  average,  both  in  qosntity 
and  quality.    Durham. — The  wheat  is  a  superior  sample, 
and  will  approach  an  average  crop,  though  in  some  parts 
there  is  a  slight  blight.    Oats  are  not  so  good.    On  light 
lands  they  are  both  thin  on  the  ground  and  short  in  the 
straw.     Turnips  and  potatoes  are  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Doneatter. — The  opinion  gathers  strength  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  crops  are  likely  to  be  found  above  an  average. 
Messrs.  Sturge  of  Birmingham,  in  their  Monthly  Or- 
cular,  state  that  the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  is  generally 
complained  of.    They  calculate  that  about  a  million  and 
a  half  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour  will  be  liberated  at  the 
Is.  duty,  and  that  much  more  will  be  required  before 
another  harvest.    The  quantity  of  old  wheat  in  the  hands 
of  the  fhrmer  is  less  than  since  the  same  period  in  1838. 
They  report  that  the  barley  crop,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  is  inferior  to  that  of  last  year,    ^e  Mark  Lane 
Eaprest  fears,  ttom  the  very  many  complaints  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  respecting  the  quality  and  weight 
of  the  new  wheat,  that  a  large  portion  of  it  wiH  proTe 
inferior  to  the  crop  of  1840;  and  it  is  apprehended  that 
the  yield  will  also  be  short.    It  is  not  therefore  expected 
that  the  price  of  good  wheat  will  permanently  iUl  under 
the  present  point,  although  the  large  quantity  of  foreifH 
wheat  now  thrown  on  the  market  will  probably  depress 
markets  for  a  few  weeks.    In  Ireland  the  crops  are  very 
backward,  and  have  suffered  much  fh)m  rain. 

The  price  of  butcher  meat,  notwithstanding  the  distress 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  still  keeps  up.  In  the 
Edinburgh  market,  the  best  beef  cannot  be  had  under 
7d.  to  8dL,  and  mutton  fh>m  6d.  to  7d.  a  lb. ;  lamb.  Is.  6d. 
to  4s.  6d.  a  quarter.  At  Falkirk  Second  Tryst,  held  on 
the  13th  and  14th  September,  twenty  short-homed 
cattle,  picked  from  a  lot  of  forty-six,  fed  in  East  Lo- 
thian, brought  £27  each,  the  weight  being  aboat  fifty 
Dutch  stones.  Another  lot  of  the  Angus-shire  breed, 
weight  about  forty-four  Dutch  stones,  brought  £21 .  The 
West  Highland  breed  brought,  stots,  £6  :  68. ;  queys, 
£5  to  £5 :  10s.  ;  1000  Cheviot  wedders  were  sold  for 
£1 :  lis.  each  ;  1100  white-faced  ewes  realized  ISs.  i- 
head  ;  and  black-faced  wedders  firom  20a.  to  236.  6d. 
Nearly  the  whole  sheep  were  sold  the  first  day.  The 
demand  for  wool  continues  steady,  but  there  is  no  ap* 
pearance  of  a  rise  in  price. 
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CHAPTERS  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY, 

SHELLEY. 
{Gimfiludedfirim  <mr  October  No,) 


CHAPTEB  IT. 

Ccnci.  Revolt  of  Islam.  Prometheus  Unbound.  AbstrMt 
of  that  dxwna,  which  is  founded  on  an  ancient  belief  in 
the  perfeetibility  of  mankind.  This  creed  govened  Shelley 
powerfaUj  tlvooghout  his  life,  as  well  as  ms  poetry. 

'<  Thb  Revolt  of  Islam,"  first  called  <<  Laon  and 
Cythna,"  the  '^  Prometheus  Unbound"  and  "Cenci," 
were  all,  it  appears,  from  Shelley's  Memoirs  in  Ga- 
lignani's  edition,  the  production  of  one  year,  and 
they  are  the  principid  poems  of  the  author.  In 
writing  these  he  had  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
moral  and  intellectual  Truths  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  eyolye ;  and  having  once  embodied  these 
theoretic,  and  to  him  actuating  truths,  he  had 
accomplished  the  greatest  purpose  of  his  being. 
«  Hellas,"  "  Rosalind  and  Helen,"  **  The  Witch  of 
Atlas,"  **  Epipsychidion,"  and  his  other  poems,  are 
reiterations  of  sectional  parts  of  the  schemes  of 
these  two  first  works^  botii  in  point  of  time  and 
genius.  Poetry  in  the  hands  of  Shelley  was  a 
spirit, — ^not  one  whose  visitations  are  only  charm- 
ing glimpses  of  her  own  beauty,  but  a  spirit  sum- 
moned Vo  abide,  and  to  make  revelations  of  the 
world  unseen.  The  faculties  of  Fancy,  Imagina- 
tion, Reason,  were  to  him  only  the  tools  to  work 
oat  a  completer  fabric  than  themselves.  And  thb 
it  is  that  makes  the  Poetry  of  Shelley,  with  its 
weaknesses  as  well  as  its  power,  the  most  perfect 
fnonument  of  the  age»  His  comprehension  took  in 
the  most  primitive  condition  of  the  world,  before 
the  creation  which  we,  a  part  of  it^  sniffer  and  en- 
joy, before  the  Titans  had  invaded  the  gods ;  and 
extended  forward  to  changes  as  great^  which  would 
terminate  the  struggle  now  presented  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  race.  He  interprets  the  voice  of  the 
mountains — 

Thrice  three  hundred  thousand  years 
O'er  the  earthquake's  ooueh  we  stood, 

and  plunges  into  futurity*- 

When  recorded  time, 
Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  on  age, 
Seems  but  a  point,  and  the  reluctant  mind 
Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight. 

This  cycle  he  is  constantly  spanning  in  theory,  and 
stands  as  it  were  on  the  isthmus  between  two  con- 
tinents, not  only  of  time,  but  of  moral  condition. 
The  present  time  has  been  called  by  a  French 
writer  the  culminating  point  of  Philosophy.  The 
transition  from  impulse  to  deliberation,  from  pre- 
cedents to  principles,  from  might  to  right ;  popu- 
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larly  so  understood,  has  for  half  a  century  been  the 
deep-iooted  cause  of  social  misunderstanding  and 
political  contention.  This  it  is  which  Shelley's 
poetiy  exhibits  to  us. 

As  it  is  the  tendency  of  poetic  writings  and  their 
influence,  more  than  criticism  on  particular  poems, 
which  employs  us  in  these  pages,  the  tragedy  of 
^  Cenci"  is  not  so  important  to  be  at  present  con- 
sidered. It  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  speci- 
mens of  sustained  tragedy  in  the  language,  filled 
with  passions  described  as  only  a  mind  who  made 
the  wrongs  of  others  his  own,  can  describe  them. 
But  the  character  of  Count  Cenci  is  one  beneath 
all  sympathy  but  that  of  honor,  and  goes  far  to 
make  us  think  the  xmck  and  wheel  may  haw  had 
a  propriety  in  their  application  sometimes.  To 
feed  this  for  a  moment,  even  to  have  the  possibility 
of  such  evil  natures  really  existing  presented  to  us, 
is  offensive ;  while  the  crime  on  which  the  plot 
hinges  is  also  not  to  be  contemplated. 

The  character  of  Beatrice  indeed  would  redeem 
any  composition,  and  the  delight  in  contemplating 
it  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  bearing  with  the  re- 
cital of  any  narrative.    This  character  it  was  that 
alone  induced  Shelley  to  undertake  the  subject, 
and  to  illustrate,  in  a  form  sufficiently  powerful, 
the  tyranny  of  parental  authority.    In  the  ^'  Pro- 
metheus Unbound,"  the  whole  scheme  of  his  pliilo- 
sophy,  the  cosmogony  of  his  world  of  intellect,  is 
described,  and  in  this  respect  as  well  as  because  it 
contains  his  finest  poetry,  it  demands  the  most  at- 
tention.   We  shall  endeavour  to  give  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  an  abstract  of  this  Lyrical  Drama. 
**  The  silence  of  the  earliest  antiquity  was  suc- 
ceeded by  poetical  fables,"  says  Bacon,  "  and  these, 
at  length,  by  the  writings  we  now  enjoy :  so  that 
the  concealed  and  secret  learning  of  the  ancients 
seems  separated  from  the  history  and  knowledge 
of  the  following  ages,  by  a  veil,  or  partition  wall 
of  fables,  interposing  between  the  things  that  are 
lost,  and  those  that  remain.    These  fables  by  no 
means  appear  to  have  been  invented  by  the  per- 
sons who  relate  and  divulge  them ;  whether  Ho- 
mer, Hesiod,  or  others ;  if  I  were  assured  that  they 
first  flowed  from  those  later  times  and  authors  that 
transmit  them  to  us,  I  should  never  expect  any- 
thing singularly  great  or  noble  from  such  an  ori- 
gin.   But  whoever  attentively  considers  the  thing, 
will  find  that  these  fables  are  delivered  down,  and 
related  by,  those  writers,  not  as  matters  then  first 
^  31 
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invented  and  proposed,  but  as  things  received  and 
embraced  in  earlier  ages.  Besides,  tA  they  are 
diflFerently  related  by  writers  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  it  is  easily  perceived  that  the  relaters  drew 
from  the  common  stock  of  ancient  tradition, 
and  varied  but  in  point  of  embellishment,  which 
is  their  own.  And  this  principally  raises  my  es- 
teem of  these  fables,  which  I  receive,  not  as  the 
product  of  the  age,  or  invention  of  the  poets,  but 
as  sacred  relics,  gentle  whispers,  and  th«  breath 
of  better  times,  that  from  the  traditions  of  more 
ancient  nations  came,  at  length,  into  the  flutes  and 
trumpets  of  the  Greeks." 

Thus  it  is  that  these  fables  are  as  young  now  as 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  as  much  adapted  to 
poetic  purposes  as  then.  "  The  Greek  tragic  writers 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  their  mythology  a 
certain  arbitrary  discretion,"  and  thlB  discretion 
Shelley  has  exercised  in  Prometheus  Unbound: 
^  which  aspires  to  complete  the  trilogy  of  -^schy- 
lus  on  the  subject  of  that  demigod,  and  to  be  one 
of  the  ^*  Attic  tragedies  of  stateliest  and  most  regal 
argument  :*'  Nay,  more  than  one  of  those ;  having 
the  superior  morality  which  Christianity  and  the 
knowledge  of  our  higher  informed  age  united  to  the 
beauty  of  ancient  art  and  the  dignity  of  their 
philosophy,  "  We  shall  do  well,"  says  Schlegel, 
in  an  often  quoted  passage,  '<  always  to  think  of 
these  tragic  poems  in  conjunction  with  ancient 
sculpture ;  and  perhaps  the  most  faithful  represen- 
tation of  them  is  to  consider  them  as  living  and 
moving  statues  of  the  highest  order."  No  repro- 
duction of  these  however,  no  adaptation  of  their 
machinery  to  such  uses  as  a  poet  of  our  times  can 
have  in  view,  can  be  so  considered.  The  pktufef  as 
it  has  been  observed,  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
modem;  and  it  seems  impossible  for  us  ever  to 
euoy  such  abstractions  as  deny  warmth->->-vitality ; 
aknough  we  are  ready  to  embrace  those  of  a  tran- 
scendent humanity^  And  such  a  difference  as  this 
we  feel  in  turning  from  the  ancientpoet's  Prometheus 
Bound  to  the  Unbound  of  the  modem*  With  a 
spirit  and  a  heart  filled  with  all  that  is  good  in 
these  days,  and  hoping  all  that  could  accrue  from 
that  goodness,  Shelley  looked  back  with  love  on  the 
Pantheon  of  the  Greeks,  because  there  he  saw  the 
heart  and  the  life  of  man  made  the  ultimate  object. 
He  knew  we  had  passed  beyond  every  tenet  pecu- 
liar either  to  their  theology  or  morality ;  but  he 
thought  we  had  passed  further  than  we  have — ^that 
we  could  now  lay  down  the  conoentrative  Unity 
which  followed  the  dissolution  of  that  Pantheon, 
and  the  Reverence  which  has  taught  us  so  much; 
and  arrive  at  a  contentment  equidly  removed  from 
the  potential  and  trusting  faith  of  Christianity, 
which  has  raised  us  to  so  high  a  pitch,  and  from 
the  supine  dissipation  and  worship  of  dead  matter 
and  its  properties,  of  ancient  pantheists.  We  may 
quote  in  support  of  this  the  opening  of  Alastor, 
where  he  addresses  the  elements  and  the  produc- 
tive power  of  nature — ^the  fnaffna  makr^  of  whom 
the  oracle  of  ThemiB  told  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
after  the  deluge;  desiring  them  to  cast  stones  be- 
hind them,  and  leave  the  repeopling  of  the  world 
to  her.  **  Nature  and  the  m3n9terie8,"  a  phrase  which 
occurs  in  a  German  critic,  would  have  been  under- 


stood by  the  ancients  very  differently  from  the 

sense  in  which  he  uses  it. 
Earth,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brotherhood ! 
If  oar  great  Mother  has  embued  my  soul 
With  aUght  of  natural  piety  to  f^l 
Your  love,  and  recompense  the  boon  with  lune^ 
If  dewy  morn,  and  odorotis  noon,  and  even, 
With  sunset  and  its  goigeous  ministers, 
And  BolemiL  midnight's  tingling  silentness ; 
If  Autumn's  hollow  sigljs  in  the  sere  wood, 
And  Winter  robing  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 
Of  starry  ice  the  gray  grass  and  bare  boughs ; 
If  Spring's  voluptuous  pantings  when  she  breathes 
Her  first  sweet  kLnesy  have  been  dear  to  me ; 
If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  beast 
I  consciously  have  injured,  but  still  loved 
And  cherish'd  these  my  kindred ;— then  forgire 
This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  withdraw 
No  portion  of  your  wonted  favour  now  I 

Mother  of  this  unfathomable  world  I 
Favour  my  Bolemn  song,  for  I  have  loved 
Thee  everj  and  thee  only ;  I  have  watch'd 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps, 
And  my  heart  ever  gases  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries. 

The  argument  of  "Prometheus  Unbound"  is 
this  s  At  first  there  existed  Heaven  and  Earth 
(Ouranus  and  Gaia,  according^to  Hesiod,  the  fint 
pair)  and  Light  and  Love:  and  under  the  sway  of 
Saturn  (with  whom  time  began)  the  primitive  men 
enjoyed  a  happy  life.  But  he  Tefiised  them  Know- 
ledge. Then  Prometheus,  the  son  of  Earth,  who  is 
the  indomitable  WiU  of  man  to  attain  Truth, 
gave  wisdom,  which  is  power,  to  Jupiter,  who  is 
the  LwD  of  neeesHl^  compelling  into  submiisioii  the 
mind  of  man  to  the  bonds  of  hiBp^sieal  nature--on 
condition  of  hia  rendering  in  return  that  sum  Ml 
be  frw.  Prometheus  the  Good,  by  requiring  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  became  the  prey  to 
Jupiter  the  Ev3,  and  a  warfare  was  begwi  between 
them.  The  ages  pass  on ;  the  poetic  bemgs  of  the 
elements  and  all  the  gods,  hia  family,  are  subject 
to  Jupiter.  He  reigns  supreme,  except  the  proud 
Spirit  of  Man,  who  is  chained  by  him,  but  not  suV 
dued ;  and  Demogorgon  (who  in  this  fable  is  diffi- 
cult beyond  extrication,  if  he  be  not  <A«  Fvi/m)  sit- 
ting apart  unmoving  and  wrapt  in  tenfold  dark- 
ness. Time,  as  it  passes,  brings  down  innumerable 
curses  on  the  race  of  Prometheus,— fianine,  toil, 
disease,  strife,  and  death,  tai  then  unknown.  Pro- 
metheus continues  calm,  and  sends  the  immortal 
Hopes,  to  hide  with  thin  and  riunbow  wiilgs  the 
shape  of  Death,  and  causes  Love  to  bind  up  the 
disunited  tendrils  of  the  heart*  And  he  inmti^ 
fire  to  counter-work  the  curses  on  the  seasons;  and 
he  strengthened  the  hands  of  his  race  with  iron 
and  gold,  to  resist  the  oppression  of  dead  nature; 
and  he  taught  them  speech :  but  still  their  pains 
continued. 

"  Ah,  me  I  alas !  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever !"  cnes 
the  man  Prometheus,  Uttering  his  ihtenninable 
misery  in  a  wonderful  line  that  seems  eternal: 

No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope !  yet  I  ffl»*^; 
I  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  monntainfl  felt  i 
I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
Has  it  not  seen !    The  Sea,  in  storm  or  calm, 
Heaven's  ever-changing  shadow^  spread  below, 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony  I 
Ah,  me  I  lUas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever  I 

And  with  these  and  like  lamentfctlona,  stupendous 
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in  their  imagery  and  mannelloiis  in  rhythm,  this 
great  drama  opens.  The  yoices  of  the  Mountains, 
aiad  Springs,  and  Air,  and  Whirlwinds,  speak,  and 
the  Earth  consoles  him.  He  scarcely  hears  them ; 
and  asks  the  venerable  yoioe  of  his  mother  Earth, 
to  repeat  to  him  the  curse  with  which  he  defied 
the  god  Jupiter.  She  dares  not,  but  desires  him 
to  cfldl  up  ^m  the  land  of  shadow,  some  shade  to 
Bpeak  what,  living,  she  may  not ;  and  he  evokes 
the  shade  of  him  at  whom  the  curse  was  launched. 
The  shadow  of  Jupiter  is  evoked  from  the  land  of 
shadows ;  which  shows  us  the  origin  of  that  fine 
imagination  in  Byron's  ^^Cain,"  where  Lucifer 
shows  him  the  ghosts  of  past  things,  and  which 
altogether  had  not  the  appearance  of  being  an  in- 
vention of  his  own.  *^  Cain"  was  written  while 
Byron  and  Shelley  were  in  daily  intercourse. 

The  confiding  sea-nymphs,  die  Oceanides,  who 
have  remained  tending  on  Prometheus,  cower  down 
while  the  phantom  speaks,  and  while  a  cloud  of 
Furies,  sent  to  aggravate  the  Titan,  perform  their 
work.  A  fearful  and  awful  task  is  theirs ;  to  show 
him  the  evils  which  the  world  groans  under,  and 
add  to  his  despair,  by  pictures  of  the  miseries  of 
his  race.  The  war  which  has  always  been  main- 
tained between  the  enthralling  and  the  enthralled, 
IB  raised  in  visionB  of  blood  and  fire  before  him ; 
and  then  an  emblem  succeeds 

Ayonth 
With  patient  looks  nailed  to  a  crucifix; 

and  in  the  throes  of  whose  agony  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
metheus bows  in  pity  and  horror. 

Worse  things  unheard,  unseen,  remain  behind. 

But  the  pity  of  the  Titan  scares  the  Furies  whose 

office  it  is  to  summon  them.    Fair  spiriU  succeed, 

and  fill  the  air,  their  dwelling-place,  with  music ; 

which  leads  Prometheus  to  think  of  joy  once  more, 

and  of  Asia,  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  and 

so  far  separated.    Asia  lingers  In  a  lonely  vale, 

the  spirit  of  enjoyment  desolated,  and,  it  may  be, 

the  emblem  of  that  continent  to  which  man  seems 

to  have  been  indigenous,  and  which  has  been  the 

most  irretrievably  alienated  firom  truth.    Panthea, 

whose  name  may  afibrd  some  due  to  her  nature, 

leaves  her  watching  by  the  Titan  to  revisit  the 

exiled  Asia,  who  awaits  with  anxious  eyes  her 

advent :  and  the  meeting  is  as  beautiful  as  tiie  idea. 

Hear  I  not 
The  iEolian  music  of  her  sea-green  plumes 
Winnowing  the  crimson  dawn ! 

Asia  asks,  as  her  sister  arrives  filled  with  faint 
recollections  of  two  prophet-dreams  which  have 
visited  her,  and  one  of  which,  as  she  relates,  passes 
through  the  aif,  crying,  "Follow,  follow!**  and 
Asia,  too,  has  had  a  dream  which  bade  her  ^'  fol- 
low,'* and  echo  answers,  ** follow,  follow!"  and 
they  hasten  after  the  wandering  sound,  over  the 
peaks  of  the  world,  to  the  realm  of  Demogorgon. 

To  the  deep,  to  the  deep, 

Down,  down ! 
Through  the  shade  of  sleep, 
Through  the  cloudy  strifb 
Of  Death  and  of  Life ; 
Through  the  veil  and  the  bar 
Of  things  which  seem  and  are, 
Eren  to  the  steps  of  the  remotest  throne, 

Down,  down ! 


Through  the  gray,  void  abysm, 

Down,  down ! 

Where  the  air  is  no  prism. 

And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not, 

And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 

The  radiance  of  Heaven, 

Nor  the  gloom  to  Earth  given. 

Where  there  is  one  pervading,  One  alone. 

Down,  down ! 

In  the  depth  of  the  deep, 

Down«  down ! 

Like  veil'd  lightning  asleep. 
Like  the  spark  nursed  in  embers. 
The  last  look  liove  remembers. 
Like  a  diamond  which  shines 
On  the  dark  wealth  of  mines, 
A  spell  is  treasured  but  for  thee  alone. 

Down,  down ! 

We  have  bound  thee,  we  guide  thee; 

Down,  down ! 
With  the  bright  form  beside  thee; 
Resist  not  the  weakness, 
Such  strength  is  in  meekness, 
That  the  Eternal,  the  Immortal^ 
Must  unloose  through  life's  portal. 
The  snake-like  doom  coil'd  underneath  his  throne. 

By  that  alone. 

They  gaze  upon  the  veiled  Form,  and  question  the 
mighty  darkness. 

Asia.  Prometheus  shall  arise 

Henceforth  the  sun  of  this  rejoicing  worlds 
When  sh^  the  destined  hour  arrive  I 
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Behold ! 


Asia.  The  rocks  aie  cloven,  and  through  the  purple 
night 
I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-winged  steeds 
Which  trample  the  dim  winds :  in  each  there  stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight 
Some  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  them  there. 
And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars : 
Others,  vrith  burning  eyes,  lean  forth,  and  drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed. 
As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before,  ^ 

And  now — even  now  they  clasp'd  It.  Their  bright  loeks 
Stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hair :  they  all 
Sweep  onward. 

DBMOoonooN.    These  are  the  immortal  houis 
Of  whom  tiieu  did'st  demand.    One  waits  for  thee. 

A  charioteer,  with  a  fearful  countenance^  beckons 
Aoa  to  ascend,  and  another,  with  dove-like  eyes, 
raises  Panthea  into  her  ivoiy  shell,  while  the 
awful  Phantom  ascends  from  his  ebon  throna. 
The  oar  arrives  in  Heaven,  Demogorgon  advances, 
and  Jupiter,  the  Ruler,  falls.  Prometheus  hears 
and  rejoices,  and  Hercoles  unbinds  his  chains: 
the  yoke  of  evil  is  shaken  ofi^,  and  Earth  fades 
into  death,  as  her  immortal  son  and  fair  daughters, 
with  great  acclamation,  and  heralded  by  a  spirit, 
in  the  likeness  of  a  wingedehild,  fly  beyond  Bacchic, 
Nyea,  and  Indus,  to  a  templs  and  a  oave  which 
once  bora 

Thy  name,  Pomethens ;  there  the  emulous  youths 
Bore  to  thy  honour  through  the  divine  gloom 
The  lamp  wbieh  was  thine  emblem ;  even  as  those 
Who  bear  the  untransmitted  torch  of  hope 
Lito  the  grave,  across  the  night  of  life, 
As  thou  hast  borne  it  most  triumphantly 
To  this  ikr  goal  of  Time.    Depart,  fiirewell. 
Beside  that  temple  is  the  destined  eave. 

The  spirit  which  guides  them  is  the 

Delicate  spirit 
That  guides  the  earth  through  heaven. 
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And  as  they  alight,  the  Earth,  now  a  new-bom 

child-spirit,  advances  to  them,  and  unbounded 

love  fills  all  existences,  and  makes  perpetual  joy. 

7^he  Spirit  of  the  Hour  recounts  the  changes  on  the 

world  which  he  has  seen,  and  how  he  has  left  men 

subjecting  all  passion,  chance,  and  death,  and  all 

that  clogs  the  soul 

Which  else  might  OTer-soar 
The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heayen, 
Pimuu^lied  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 

The  last  act  opens,  when  the  main  action  is  thus 
finished  by  Choruses  bearing  Time  to  his  tomb 
in  eternity,  and  the  Earth  and  the  Moon  hold  con- 
verse, and  Demogorgon,  who  succeeds  Jupiter  as 
he  succeeded  Saturn,  addresses  thus  the  various 
beings  that  now  exult  in  new  life,  and  concludes 
the  poem. 

This  is  the  day  which  down  the  void  abysm. 

At  the  Earth-bom's  spell  yawns  for  Heaven's  despotism, 

And  conquest  is  dragg'd  captive  throngh  the  deep; 
Love  from  its  awfhl  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 

Of  dead  endurance,  from  the  &ppery,  steep, 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony,  springs 
And  folds  over  the  world  its  heaUng  wings. 

Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance, 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 

Which  ban  the  pit  over  Destruction's  strength; 
And  if  with  infirm  hand,  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 

The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with  his  length ; 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  reassume 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 

To  sufilBr  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite ; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  dea^  or  night ; 

To  defy  power,  which  seems  omnipotent ; 
To  love  ud  bear ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
IVom  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates ; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan !  is  to  be 
Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free : 
Hiis  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory ! 

Such  is  the  grand  scheme  of  the  poem,  which, 
however,  is  liable  to  other  interpretations,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  the  critic.  What  the  land 
beyond  the  Indus  may  be,  where  the  Temple  asd 
'Cavern  are,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Earth 
only  can  appear,  is  a  question.  And  yet  this  has 
been  one  of  his  favourite  types;  and  the  termina- 
tion of ''  The  Revolt  of  Islam"  exhibits  a  similar 
diificulty.  When  Laon  and  Cythna  have  ^Euled  in 
their  struggles  for  the  freedom  of  the  world,  and 
suffered  for  their  rectitude,  when  the  throes  of 
death  are  over,  they  are  piloted  by  **  a  child  with 
silver-shining  wings"  in  a  boat  of  hollow  pearL 
Cythna  perceives  the  child  to  be  her  own,  and  the 
land  to  which  they  hasten  is  the  Temple  of  the 
Spirit.  The  ApocatastasLs,  or  year  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, was  a  period  of  15,000  years,  during  which 
the  nature  which  had  fallen  from  primal  happi- 
ness regained  that  state.  The  fable  of  Shelley's 
Prometheus  is  the  latter  part  of  that  Pythagorean 
cycle.  In  a  dialogue  attributed  to  Hermes  Tris- 
megistes,  the  degeneration  of  man  is  described, 
and  the  cessation  of  every  divine  voice,  and  the 
Prophetic  rhapsody  terminates  by  recalling  the 
ancient  order.  This  is  to  be  effected,  according  to 
this  ancient  monument,  by  evils,  deluge,  disease ; 
but  the  result  of  all  is,  «  the  renovation  of  all 


good  things,  aud  the  most  holy  and  religbua  resti- 
tution of  the  nature  of  them.  This  is  the  geniture 
of  the  world,  in  order  that  the  world  Itself  may 
appear  an  adorable  and  admirable  production." 
There  is  no  part  of  the  fable  that  has  not  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,  and 
the  physical  nature  of  man.  And  also  in  Grodwin  s 
^'  Political  Justice,"  a  book  which  his  son-in-law 
acknowledged  as  having  in  great  measure  framed 
his  opinions;  in  that  bold  conjecture  of  ultimate 
happiness,  and  entire  subjection  of  the  causes  of 
pain  to  the  mind  and  Will  of  man,  the  theatre  is 
strictiy  that  of  our  present  struggle. 

It  is  this  renovation  of  the  ancient  sage  which 
OTir  poet  deals  with.    Then  how  are  w«  to  explain 
that  other  land  of  Spirit,  to  which  the  perfected 
nature  hastens?    This  can  only  be  done  by  sup- 
posing he  intended  the  change  from  the  life  which 
is  between  pain  and  pleasure,  a  conscious  torture^ 
to  that  which  is  reason  and  unconscious  joy— a 
change  so  great  that  the  earth  itself  shall  be  also 
changed,  and  nature  be  no  longer  the  same.    Kor 
is  it  strange  that  a  difficulty  should  terminate  this 
invention :  although  one  of  the  grandest  which 
modem  philosophy  has  built  upon  the  brood  and 
firm  basis  of  the  wise  fable  of  the  Greeks.    But 
such  an  interpretation  as  we  have  given  is  alone 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem«    Will  a 
time  ever  arrive  when  men  will  not  only  know, 
but  will  altogether  be  governed  by,  the  perfect 
rule  of  equity  with  no  desire  unattained,  no  happi- 
ness but  that  of  sympathy  ?    Such  a  moral  condi- 
tion it  was  that  Shelley  desired,  that  this  poem 
foreshows,  that  his  life  was  spent  in  toiling  for  and 
hoping,  and  for  the  aocomplisbment  of  which  he 
has  done  much.    If  such  a  time  can  never  be  on 
the  world,  his  advent  is  another  surety  that  the 
nature  of  man  yearns  after  and  is  elsewhere  des- 
tined for  more  perfect  conditions  than  those  he 
now  enjoys.     But  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of 
change,  which  goes  on  with  increased  acoelention 
ft:om  age  to  age,  proceeds  on   the  supposition, 
(whether  instinctive  or  expressed,)  of  sach.  perfec- 
tibility being  no  dream ;  and  Shelley's  life,  and 
the  lives  of  many  thousands  since  thie  end  of  last 
century,  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  belled 

Sage  follows  sage  afar;      ' 
.    Dark  lapse  of  time  between,  now  mariced  alone 

By  their  advent. 
As  star  by  star  arises  on  the  night, 
Up  through  the  shades  of  time  past  they  appear 
Like  lambent  haloes  bnming  steadily 
A  thoasand  ages  still  unquenchable. 
Progressing  onward,  the  eternal  wheel 
Ciroles;  and  still  a  track  from  those  ^dgk  flames 
God  kindled,  follows  on.    Another  flame 

Sabtle  as  lightning 

Is  added  to  their  brightening. 

Still  sage  shall  follow  sage. 
And  still  the  light  doth  thicken  to  the  dawn ; 

Redness  of  mom 
Gilds  now  our  horizon  !  Alastor,  thou 
Shalt  be  aurora  to  the  unknown  time : 
And  we  will  bind  upon  thy  name  beloved, 
The  laurol,  the  soft  olive,  and  the  rose, 
And  poppy,  and  the  graceful  ivy  plant; 
Glow-worms  shall  gather  with  their  tiny  lamps, 
And  then  shalt  nouiiidi  them  who  wast  so  rich. 

And  when  our  chains  we  bunt. 

We'll  say— **  Alastor,  thou  wast  first  T 
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SucH  Ib  one  clianctet  of  Shdley,  and  such  one 
deHnition  of  the  scope  of  his  poetry.  It  is  a  high 
character  and  a  wide  sphere,  in  the  light  we  have 
drawn  it,  the  highest  and  the  amplest ;  and  yet  in 
another  it  is  hut  a  fearfol  moral  mistake  and  a 
dream.  There  is  a  medal  of  Jnlius  Cssar,  haying 
on  one  side  the  head  of  that  self-aggrandijdng  con- 
queror and  destroyer  of  nations,  whose  life  and 
consequent  death  opened  a  new  epoch  of  Roman 
freedom;  and  on  the  other  ^neas,  hearing  on 
his  shoulder  his  aged  &ther,  and  in  his  hand  his 
household  gods,  with  yeneration  rescuing  the  re- 
maining life  of  the  old  and  feehle,  and  saving  from 
ohliyion  a  useless  symbol  of  faith,  because  obeying 
the  dictates  of  nature :  on  one  side  the  innovator,  on 
the  other  the  preserver.  Those  who  admire  the  last 
picture,  will  hate  the  first ;  and  Shelley's  life  was 
without  this  gracious  obverse :  he  had  no  country, 
no  Anchises,  no  Ascanius,  no  household  gods. 

The  power  of  the  law  is  the  guarantee  of  our 
liberties,  the  dominion  of  law  constitutes,  indeed, 
our  national  and  social  freedom :  and  yet  Shelley 
would  have  thrown  it  down,  nor  left  one  precedent 
remaining  upon  another.  And  why?  Because 
all  law  is  imposition :  it  is  a  setting  up  of  a  coercive 
rule  for  a  community,  when  nature  has  made  men 
individuals,  and  implanted  in  each  man  a  love  for 
hinuielf.  Social  justice  ia  the  insurance  of  pro- 
perty, and  yet  Shelley  would  not  have  respected 
the  right  of  possession.     And  why?     Because 


there  is  an  Ulterior  justice,  a  prior  right,  which 
men  possess  as  animals,  which  knows  nothing  of 
personal  property.  He  was  wrong  in  thinking  we 
could  shake  off  the  great  fabric  of  institutions, 
which  insures  the  peace  and  understanding  of  so- 
ciety, and  recur  to  the  primitive  conscience  and 
right  of  nature ;  and  he  was  wrong  also  in  imagin- 
ing that  the  world  was  subjected  by  force  to  the 
rule  of  these  conventions.  It  has  been  the  masses 
of  mankind  who  have  imposed  them  on  themselves, 
and  will  always  love  them.  There  are  also  ^^  detup 
formes  de  la  venU^  le  v^stere  et  PexpoiiHon  identic 
fiqw^  Philosophy  overshadows  the  land  in  the 
simple  form  of  religion  and  of  worship ;  Shelley 
did  not  perceive  or  acknowledge  this  double  form 
of  truth ;  he  did  not  admit  that  law  was  freedom, 
or  that  justice  protected  individual  rights ;  he  was 
pertinaciously  one-sided.  Then  why  bave  we 
placed  him  so  high  as  a  philosophic  poet  ?  Just 
because  he  stands  for  the  assertor  of  those  primal 
catholic  and  blind  principles— because  he  is,  more 
than  all  the  others,  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  not  the  less  so  that  he  was 
almost  a  child,  an  enthusiast,  a  simple-minded 
martyr,  whose  will  was  the  most  powerftd  impulse 
within  him.  Moreover,  if  we  believe  the  reviews, 
every  book  of  poetry  which  appears  is  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  his  spirit  and  style ;  a  spirit  and 
style  which  never  can  be,  nor  perhaps  ought  we  to 
desire  that  it  should  be,  popular. 


THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY.* 


Mr.  Howitt  would  have  done  Dr.  Cornelius  ser- 
vice had  he  cut  down  his  manuscripts  at  least  a 
full  half  before  presenting  them  in  an  English 
dress.  The  work,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  must  be  quite  enough  for  Grermany ;  and 
certainly  fiur  too  much  for  England.  The  theme 
has  failed  the  author;  and  tale,  anecdote,  and 
many  matters  even  less  relevant,  are  pressed  into 
the  service,  to  eke  out  the  bulky  volume.  We  do 
not  object  to  the  National,  and  the  Burschen  songs, 
as  these  constitute  the  finest  part  of  the  work.  Ye^ 
had  Dr.  Cornelius  known  how  very  familiar  in 
many  beautiful  translations  are  the  Sword  Songy 
the  Chrman  Fatherland^  and  others,  in  England,  he 
could  scarce  have  thought  of  serving  them  up  once 
more.  Even  the  Music,  the  genuine,  original  me- 
lodies, to  which  those  stirring  efiusions  are  enthu- 
siastically poured  forth,  must  be  well  known 
through  our  own  pages ;  yet  the  music  is  the  best 
original  feature  of  the  work. 

We  are  not  sure  that  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
a  popular  voluminous  book  out  of  the  Town  and 
Oown  life  of  the  Oxford  gentlemen,  and  of  their 
customs  and  usages.  A  much  more  generally  in- 
teresting work  might  be  made  from  the  customs 
and  usages  of  the  crafts  and  guilda  of  oTir  towns, 
the  ckapeh  of  the  printers,  and  the  antiquities  of 

*  Translated  from  the  MS&  of  Dr.  Gonieliiui  of  Hei- 
delberg, by  William  Howitt.  1  vol.  lajfge  octavo,  with 
Mnaie,  and  numerous  IHvstrative  Plates,  and  YignetteB. 
pp.  484.  London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  £  Long- 
mans.! •    .         .     . 


the  bold  city  'prentices;  and  yet  each  of  these 
themes  would  require  to  be  handled  with  brevity 
and  discretion;  how  much  more  the  student-life 
of  Germany ! 

If  Mr.  Howitt  has  selected  this  work  for 
translation,  we  must  think  that,  after  what  he 
hag  seen  in  the  Westmintier  Memew^  and  m  Taifs 
Magazine,  of  Burschen  life  and  Burschen  song,  he 
has  made  an  ill  choice.  Had  he  resided  in  Heidel- 
berg for  a  few  months,  or  better  still,  years  longer, 
he  could  have  given  us  a  much  more  attractive  and 
suitable  view  of  student-life  himself;  and  one 
which  would  abundantly  have  satisfied  any  ra- 
tional curiosity  that  can  longer  be  felt  on  the 
subject. 

How  would  the  reading-public,  at  this  day,  receive 
a  histoiy  of  all  the  absurdities  of  free-masonry?  Yet 
the  institutions  of  masonry  are  more  imposing,  and 
embrace  a  much  wider  range  of  interests  and  sym- 
pathies than  the  mummeries  of  the  student-life  of 
Grermany.  Masonry  has,  Uke-student-life,  its  cere- 
monial, its  songs,  and  its  associations ;  and  it  is  less 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  initiated  than  the 
tom-foolery,  the  swagger,  real  or  aflfected,  and  the 
devil-may-careism  of  Burschenschaft.  The  stu- 
dent-life of  Germany  is  happily  becoming  a  much 
more  rational  life  than  can  be  augured  from  many 
of  the  puerile  and  extravagant  customs  here  de- 
scribed, and  which  are  well-nigh  exploded ;  so  that 
the  one  half  or  the  third  part  of  the  contents,  well- 
selected,  might  have  made  an  amusing  volume* 
And  now  we  proceed  to  e»unine  its  better  part. 
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It  is  direxting  to  find ''  Friend  William"  dexte- 
rously trimming,  in  hispre&oey  between  tlie  eense- 
of-propriety  people^  the  rigid  sticklen  for  de- 
corum in  mannen  and  discipline  in  yoath,  and  the 
wild,  lawless,  eooentric,  or  reckless  BnrKh  ;  depre- 
cating the  jnst  censores  of  the  one^  and  propitiat- 
ing the  other,  by  an  extravagant  strain  of  compli- 
ment to  their  bravery  and  genhis,  good-heartedness, 
and  warmth,  and  fidelity  in  friendship ;  telling  the 
riotous,  idle  lads  of  Heidelberg  and  Halle,  that— 
^  The  first-rate  rower  and  first-rate  wrangler  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  is  no  more  fit  to  take  his 
stand  by  the  student  revellers  of  Germany,  than 
Caliban  is  by  Hyperion  !"    This  is  surely  strain- 
ing beyond  the  mark.  The  Bursch  must^  we  hope, 
guess  as  much,  and  smile  at  their  extravagant  pane- 
gyrist.   The  folly  and  the  profligacy  of  members 
of  the  young  aristocracy,  or  of  the  wealthy  dasses 
assembled  at  our  Universities,  are  notorious ;  but 
their  faults  can  be  no  palliation  of  the  ruder  if 
more  venial  errors  of  their  German  contemporaries ; 
the  quarrelling,  fighting,  beer-swilling,  smoking, 
dare-devil,  carousing  boys  of  Jena,  G5ttingen,  and 
so  forth.    The  frequent  duels  of  ihe  German  stu- 
dents is  considered  a  bad  feature  in  their  manners ; 
but  they  are,  we  apprehend,  exposed  to  worse  influ- 
ences.   These  BchadiUan  or  rather  PiatoUan  ren- 
eontres^  are  among  the  most  harmless  of  their  bjts- 
tematie  folHes.    The  ridicule  which  they  would 
be  sure  to  provoke  in  this  country,  would  at 
once  put  an  end  to  such  bloodless  afiWys,  where 
there  is  always  great  cry  and  little  wool.    The 
peace-loving  Quaker  will,   we   fear,  preach  in 
vain,  when  he  exhorts  the  Oxonians  and  Cantabs 
to.  lay  aside  their  pistols,  and  if  they  must  occa- 
sioniJly  have  the  enjoyment  of  the  duello,  to  pro- 
ceed like  the  Grerman  youths,  who  fight  twenty 
duels  with  the  sword  for  one  that  is  fought  in  any 
manner  at  our  universities,  but  yet  never  hurt  each 
other.    Pretty  sport  this  for  boys ;  though  we  fear 
Mr.  Howitt,  rf  he  be  not  indeed  silly  satirizing  the 
German  students,  speaks  in  vain  when  he  bids 
our  fiery  youth,  if  they  will  fight,  abandon  bullets, 
that  fly  through  a  man  and  let  the  soul  after  them, 
and  be  content  (like  the  Bursch)  with  '^  a  scratched 
nose  or  a  punotured  padding/'    The  frequent  prac- 
tice of  dueling — the  great  encourager,  by  the  way, 
of  a  quarrelsome  temper— can  only  be  put  down  by 
ridicule,  especially  if,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  honour 
of  the  German  students,  there  are  individuals  of 
their  number  who  have  fought  thirty  or  forty,  and 
even  sixty  times,  and  yet  have  oome  out  of  the  battle 
with  only  a  few  slight  wounds  on  the  face.    Com- 
mend us  in  preference  to  this  sham  or  braggadocio 
mode  of  fighting  to  the  honest  cudgel  of  the  Hands- 
tpsri^-6iirjcAef»— to  the  Knatm^  so  called  from  their 
weapon,  the  knotted  stick ;  who  if  they,  in  their 
artisan  vulgarity,  dispense  with  a  sword,  which,  in 
stodent  hands,  seems  charmed  into  an  innocent  foil, 
do  really  exchange  a  few  broken  sconces  and  bloody 
noses  in  token  of  earnestness,  and  show  at  least 
something  of  animal  courage. 

In  shorty  the  ditdlo  of  the  German  students,  with 
its  endless  code  of  laws,  seems  to  have  about  as 
much  to  do  with  real  business^  as  had  the  Eglln- 
ton  Tournament  with  chivalry. 


Dr.  Cornelius  shows  himself  learaed  in  the 
duel  and  its  laws ;  but  the  English  public  vill, 
as  we  have  hinted,  be  chiefly  interested  in  lean- 
ing that  this  barbarous  practice,  now  degene- 
rated into  ohildVplay,  is  fast  wearing  out^  and 
that)  in  the  meanwhile,  the  brave  lads  seldom 
hurt  themsttlves.  Brave  they  are,  whatever  elae 
their  quanelwHno  disposition  and  bloodleas  fights 
may  augur.  Their  conduct  towards  the  close  of 
the  late  war,  proved  the  high  strain  of  their 
courage  and  their  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Yet  we 
must  not  have  our  own  young  men  too  far  depred- 
ated, being  folly  convinced  that  in  similar  circum- 
stances the  most  exquisite  of  our  students  wouldhave 
proved  themselves  very  heroes.  Of  our  cmfU  and 
'prentices  we  are  even  more  assured.  Thetailon, 
as  they  have  formerly  done,  would  have  perfonned 
prodigies  of  valour.  There  was  but  one  short 
period,  during  the  war,  in  which  this  conntiy  vas 
menaced  with  actual  invasion.  What  then  was  the 
universal  feeling  of  men,  women,  children,  and 
students^—— 

Mr.fiowitt,  we  have  said,  commences  his  task 
of  translation  with  a  very  flattering  preface,  which 
might  make  the  wild  Bursch,  glorying  in  bis  pipe, 
his  beernsan,  and  his  unkempt  locks^  fancy  himself 
another  Goethe,  Komer,  or  SchiUer;  since  he  is 
told  that  it  was  from  the  heart  of  studentrlife  that 
these  illustrious  persons,  and  a  thoufland  others, 
^  issued  to  glorify  valour,  or  consecrate  patriotism, 
or  beautify  the  regions  of  the  human  soul  by  theii 
songs  and  their  imaginative  prose."  That  modem 
Grennany  has  produced  many  great  writers,  in 
spite  of  the  corruptions  and  systematic  irreali- 
ties of  student-life,  is  the  truer  statement;  and 
that  many  wild  students  grow  up  into  good  citi- 
zens and  sober  men,  good  husbands  and  fathers,  is 
fortunately  not  peculiar  to  Germany.  All  the 
world  over.  Nature  is  more  powerful  than  fashion 
or  institution ;  or  into  what  kind  of  depraved  social 
condition  would  men's  folly  precipitate  them. 

We  cannot  perceive  very  much  cause  of  appre- 
hension in  the  student  customs  of  Grermany,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  littleto  admire  in  a  srstem 
hastening  to  decay  with  the  natural  progress  of  so- 
ciety; however,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Hewitt's  t«- 
timony,  (after,  however,  a  suspiciously  brief  cowse 
of  experience,)  wemustown  that  there  ismuch  to  ad- 
mire intheclan-feeling,  or  I'espritde  corps,  generated 
bytheusagesoftheBurschen.  He  remarks  of  those 
who  imagine  that,  at  worst,  the  student-peculiari- 
ties end  in  insubordination,  or  a  touch  of  profligacr, 
and  at  last  in  vapour — going  off  with  hot  joaUt^ 

They  oannot  know,  as  I  do,  that  the  loves  and  friead- 
ships  formed  by  these  youths  are  more  permanent  and 
indissoluble  than  in  any  class  of  men  with  whom  I  hate 
yet  become  ao<iuainted;  nor  that  in  priT&ia  sodety, 
where,  and  in  my  own  house,  I  hate  seen  madi  of  thoBi 
they  are  amongst  the  most  accomplished,  genUesiaDl]r» 
temperate,  correctly-mannered,  cordial-hearted,  Mid  in- 
tellectual men  that  European  society  possesses,  ^tsli 
snch  persons  I  willingly  turn  over  to  the  perasal  of  wm 
volume,  the  work  of  a  young  but  learacMl  sntbor,  iraj 
has  recently  passed,  by  a  sptendid  eamninatioB,  oat  » 
this  stadent-life  itself  without  having  erer  foaghta 
single  dnel,  or  very  probably  got  half  or  evn  qa*"^ 
seas  over. 

So,  a  man,  who  has  wisely  steeped  dear  of  the 
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worst  follies  of  the  student,  sets  himielf  to  glorify 
the  sort  of  nonsense  by  whicli  they  court  distinotion 
in  their  own  country,  and  expose  themselyes  to  the 
laughter  of  Europe  I 

The  first  chapter  of  Dr.  Cornelius'  work  is  of 
value,  for  it  gives  a  yiew  of  the  nature  of  the  Ger- 
man Uniyersities;  and  a  good  nuiny  young  men 
stin  go  both  from  this  country  and  the  United 
States^  to  study  at  some  one  of  them*  Student*- 
life  is  the  theme  of  the  seoond  chapter,  which  giyes 
a  view  of  their  unions  and  clubs,  pfurticnlarly  as 
they  exist  at  Heidelberg,  for  Dr.  Cornelius  says 
nothing  of  any  other  university,  from  his  per- 
sonal ^owledge.  We  are  grieved  to  say  that  these 
Clubs  have  very  different  objects  from  those  of  the 
College  SochHea  of  Edinburgh,  described  in  a  pam- 
phlet noticed  in  this  Magazine.  The  best  tenden- 
cies, and  the  most  attractive  features  of  student- 
life,  are  thus  noticed  by  a  writer  on  Heidelberg, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Cornelius : — 

The  variety  of  nationalities  whioh  meet  in  Heidelberg 
give  an  intelleotnai  activity  to  the  aiBooiate-life  of  that 
student-world ;  and  preserve  it,  at  least,  ftom  the  eter< 
nal  monotony  of  fixed  eonventioiial  fbrms,  stale  jests, 
fiMch  word^wit,  and  bookworm  pedantry.  The  happy- 
spirited,  praotieal,  intelligent  PaJatine;  the  simple,  boa* 
eat  Swabian,  who  has  seen  only  the  world  which  lies 
between  his  own  mountains,  but  with  his  soand,  clear 
intellect,  penetrates  through  everything;  the  open  Rhine- 
lander;  the  pithy  Hessian;  the  polite,  sociaJly-aooom- 
plished,  well-bred,  reserved  Nortii-Grerman ;  and  the 
grave,  self-confident  Hanseat ; — eaeh  brings  a  dii&rent 
style  of  accomplishments,  a  different  view  of  lifSs,  differ- 
ent experience ; — each  race  maintains  its  own  natural 
character,  without  withdrawing  itself,  however,  from  the 
impressions  of  the  other  nationalities,  and  the  equipoising 
inflnenee  of  the  oonunon  elements  of  their  coi^nent  ex- 
istence. Add  to  these,  the  numerous  ibreigners — Swiss, 
French,  Belgian,  English,  Spanish,  who  soon  ibid  them- 
selves disposed  to  attach  themselves  in  preference  to  (me 
of  the  Genuan  races,  and  ready,  through  the  common 
medium  of  social  life,  to  receive  somewhat  i^m  all,  and 
give  to  all  somewhat,  as  it  may  happen.    ..... 

It  is  indispensable  to  good  ton  amongst  the  students 
of  Heidelberg,  more  or  less  to  have  travelled.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  of  Franee,  of  Switierland,  excite 
to  still  ftirther  excursions,  for  wideh.  the  vacation  affords 
a  fkvourable  opportunity ;  and  tiiose  thus  returning  ftrom 
distant  regions,  from  Paris,  from  the  Alps,  or  from  the 
sea,  bring  with  them  new  and  very  varied  impressions, — 
whose  communication,  exchange,  and  turning  to  account, 
again  for  a  long  time  fill  up  and  refiresh  the  intelleotual 
life,  not  only  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  meetings  of 
the  national  Chores,  the  associations  formed  from  the 
general  body  of  the  students. 

Of  the  Chores,  or  unions  of  the  students,  the 
same  anonymous  writer  remarks;--* 

The  division  Into  such  unions,  according  to  nations  and 
landsmanships,  was  the  dictate  of  nature  herself.  Their 
existence  was  acknowledged  by  the  state,  and  honoured 
by  it  as  a  very  ancient  arrangement.  Out  of  these  com- 
binations sprung,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  be- 
ginning of  tiie  seventeenth  century,  the  so-called  Ordbas. 
When  at  length  their  aim  began  to  appear  not  wholly 
pure,  they  met  with  government  opposition ;  and  in  their 
place  again  stood  forth  tiie  landsmanschaffcs,  similar  to 
the  earUT  national  dlrisions,  but  so  far  different,  that  to 
the  laaosmanschafts  belonged  not  only  tiie  students  who 
were  aotaally  natives  <^  the  country  whose  name  the 
union  bore,  bnt  all  who  chose  to  enter  the  same,  end 
submit  themselves  to  its  regulations,  were  Received  by  it. 
All  these  landsmanschafts  from  181 5,  amalgamated  them- 
selves into  one  common  Burschenschaft ;  till  the  bloody 
act  of  Sand,  fai  1919^  drew  the  attention  of  government 


upon  that  nnion^sad  became  the  occasion  that  the  greater 
number  of  persons  withdrew  from  the  bursohenschaft, 
and  again  resolved  themselves  into  particular  landsman- 
schafts; or,  declining  to  belong  to  extensive  unions,  lived 
politically  isolated.  Those  societies  which  had  in  the 
course  of  time  assumed  so  many  different  forms,  now  be- 
gan to  frame  their  own  laws^  and  to  choose  their  own 
leaders.  The  members  of  each  association  had  their  pe- 
culiar badge  of  distinction,  others  wore  their  colours ; 
and  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  constitution  of  such 
unions  became  more  elaborate;  their  regulations  increas- 
ed in  number ;  and  ceremonies,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
whole  exterior  pomp  and  circumstance,  could  not  be  long 
wanting. 

The  Chores  will  be  easily  understood  when  we 
say  they  closely  resemble  the  Naiiona  into  which 
the  students  of  the  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sities divide  themselves.  Each  Chore  has  its  offi- 
cers, its  colours,  its  badge,  and  its  sign  or  token, 
and,  we  may  add,  its  own  beer-shop,  and  hall  for 
fighting  harmless  duels;  harmless,  at  least,  as  to 
physical  consequences.  The  Kneip,  or  beer-shop 
in  particular,  is  a  most  vital  part  of  the  Chores. 
But  if,  in  relation  to  the  common  pursuits  of  the 
associates,  the  German  Chores  resemble  the  Scot- 
tish Nations,  they  are  in  substance  genuine  convi- 
vial clubs;  of  which  sometimes  an  old  one  dies  out 
for  lack  of  members,  and  another  starts  up.  The 
aggregate  meetings  of  the  Chores  of  a  university  is 
termed  the  AUgemdne, 

All  the  members  of  a  Chore  seem  bound  to  as- 
semble to  drink  beer  and  smoke  every  night.  This 
is  the  fundamental  part  of  its  constitution;  and  a 
meeting  of  the  aggregate  Chores,  or  the  general 
meeting  to  drink  beer,  affords  the  members,  as 
we  can  well  believe-^ 

A  fine  opportunity  to  pick  quarrels  with  one  an- 
other^— in  student  phrase,  to  touehiren  each  other ;  that 
is,  to  give  offence,  so  that  the  swords  may  not  rust.  The 
newly-established  Chore  now  takes  the  customary  course. 
It  strikes  up  a  friendly  alliance  with  one  of  the  already 
existing  Chores,  in  which  its  members  find  the  greatest 
number  of  their  acquaintances,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
assumes  a  hostile  attitude  to  another.  It  falls  into  dis- 
pute with  the  hostile  Chore,  and  what  is  called  the 
Ckore-hcUu,  a  regular  Chore-baiting,  breaks  out ;  that 
is,  there  ensues  a  general  challenging  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Chores.  The  duels  thus  originated  are 
fought  in  succession,  and  the  Chore  is  said  to  pavk  itself 
out ;  that  is,  to  drum  or  fight  itself  forward.  Hereby  it 
testifies  its  mastership  with  its  weapons,  and  intense  is 
the  interest  which  hangs  on  the  result  of  the  Pairiber«M», 
or  fights,  between  the  leaders  of  each  Chore.  The  con- 
querois  have  their  victory  celebrated  by  their  compan- 
ions the  same  evening  in  w  Kneip,  where  they  triumph 
over  their  antagonists.  When  a  Chore  has  thus  proved 
itself,  it  holds  its  AtUrU^Ckmmer9 — entrance,  or  opening 
commerce,  or  festivity,  of  which  more  hereafter ;  and  to 
which  the  new  Chore  invites  the  leaders  of  the  other 
Chores.  The  qnalifieations  by  which  a  member  of  a 
Chore  can  raise  himself  in  it;  are  practice  in  the  exercise 
of  arms,  bodily  and  intellectual  dexterity  in  general ;  a 
good  stomach,  that  he  may  be  able  to  carry  plenty  of 
beer;  and,  besides  these,  a  powerful  voice  is  a  grand  re- 
quisite. As  observed,  the  members  of  the  Chore  elect 
their  leaders.  The  first  of  these  is  the  iS^nior.  He  must 
possess  the  qualifications  we  have  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  and  must  have  already  passed  through 
the  other  offices  of  the  Chore,  as  here  following. 

We  must  not  tire  our  readers  with  more  Chore 
customs.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  remembrance,  that 
though  this  is  called  the  student-life  of  Grermany, 
happily  not  one  half  of  the  students  join  these 
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associations  ;  and  the  Teyels  of  some  of  those  who 
do  join  in  these  hacchanalian  celebrations  have 
probably  no  more  foundation  in  fact  than  had  the 
rerelsof  theAode^^m^onofuv.  Itisnotytherefoie, 
80  much  the  excesses  actually  perpetrated,  as  the 
bad  tone  of  the  whole  affair,  and  the  incitement  to 
the  commission  of  such  follies,  which  spread  be- 
yond the  university,  that  is  to  be  condemned.  And 
these  are  not  matters  of  jest. 

Into  the  laws  and  bye-laws  of  theChores  we  shall 
not  enter.  They  are  minute  and  complicated,  and 
abundantly  absurd  in  the  Lilliputian  importance 
assumed  by  the  legislators.  Though  we  can  perceive 
no  necessary  connexion  between  the  modem  rise 
or  emancipation  of  Crerman  national  literature, 
and  the  Bur»^enichaft^  admitting  that  the  college 
associationsmay  have  been  promotive  of  the  national 
literature, — we  quote  the  following  passage  as  a 
specimen  of  Dr.  Ck^meliiis's  style  of  thought,  and 
Mr.  Hewitt's  manner  of  translation;  which  we 
take  for  granted  must  be  accurate,  as  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius, who  was  at  the  translator's  elbow,  pos- 
sesses a  knowledge  of  the  English  language : — 

The  origin  of  the  first  actual  Barschensehaft  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  times  when,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Rhenish  Piince-ljeagne,  whieh  placed  itself  snbmissiyely 
nnder  the  sceptre  of  Napoleon,  and  the  consequent  abdi- 
cation of  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  by  Francis  II. 
in  1806,  every  heart  that  beat  with  a  German  feeling 
must  have  been  seized  with  the  deepest  sorrow  at  the 
fall  and, dashing  to  pieces  of  the  Father-land.  An  ear- 
nest desire  to  be  able  to  giye  hdp  to  the  outraged  coun- 
try— ^the  belief  in  a  God  who  alone  was  able  to  free  it 
from  its  oppressions— filled  the  heart  of  the  patriot,  and 
mnst  have  roused  him  to  a  tone  of  mind,  than  which  no- 
thing could  be  farther  fti>m  that  serene  eigoyment  of  life, 
often  bordering  on  actual  frivolity,  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  academical  unions  were  not  rarely  accustomed  to 
resign  themselves.  A  patriotic  spirit,  a  sealous,  earnest 
aspiration,  had  ahready  prochumed  itself  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  formnr  century.  Already  in  its  seventieth 
year  had  the  Poet-league  at  Gtfttinffen  organized  itself 
under  Klopstock.  John  Hehirich  Yoss,  the  two  Graft 
StoUberg,  Htflty,  and  others,  belonged  to  it.  At  the 
same  time  tumbled  that  fkbrio  which  the  Order  of  Jesus 
had  artftilly  raised,  and  the  German  language  was  finally 
established  in  those  rights,  out  of  which  it  had  so  long 
been  expelled.  The  lachiyraose  tribe  of  common  trage- 
dies, and  the  moring  comedies  with  which  Kotzebne  and 
Iffland  overflowed  the  stage,  were  compelled  to  giye 
place  to  knightly  dramas,  and  Goethe's  Gtfts  von  Ber- 
lichingen  became  for  the  hundredth  time  imitated.  The 
German  Muse  attained  a  higher  flight  through  Lessing, 
and  finally  displayed  herself  to  the  worid  in  the  two 
noble  forms  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  .  The  first,  far  from 
all  lightness.  Ml  of  deep  earnestness  and  noble  senti- 
ment, sought  chiefiy  to  effect  the  moral  elevation  and 
intellectual  accomplishment  of  youth ;  and  the  youthful 
freshness  of  his  language  gave  to  his  often  more  philoso- 
phical than  poetical  refiections  and  sentences,  an  irre- 
sistible charm  for  young  minds.  Goethe  moved  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  With  a  predominant  sentiment  for 
beauty,  and  an  emment  talent  for  imitation,  he  sported 
through  every  department  of  literature,  and  fioated  per- 
petually with  the  current  of  the  mtellectual  tendency  of 
^e  age.  By  such  men  the  German  language  was 
speedily  advanced  to  its  pomt  of  perfection ;  theFrench 
language  ceased  to  be  the  conversation  language  of  the 
court  and  of  the  polite  circles.  Joseph  II.  introduced 
the  German  language  into  the  court  of  Vienna;  after  the 
death  of  Frederick.II.  it  became  acknowledged  as  that 
ofthe  court  of  Prussia.  For  a  long  time  Weimar  became 
pre-eminently  the  capital  city  of  German  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  Goethe,  SchUler,  Wieland,  Herder,  and  other 
distmgujshed  men,  found  in  the  court  of  Weimar,  a 


sphere  of  action  as  honourable  Ibftthemsdves  as  advaii'' 
tageous  to  the  literature  of  their  country.    The  French 
ascendency  in  literature  had  thus  ceased  at  the  very 
point  of  time  when  the  French  political  ascendency  came 
to  lie  heavy  and  oppressively  on  the  nation ;  the  liter- 
ary honour  sharpened  that  bitter  feeling  of  political 
sluune,  and  the  more  the  German-  people  leaned  to  feel 
it,  the  stronger  became  its  imptttienoe  to  liberate  itself 
from  that  condition  into  which  it  had  been  reduced  by 
the  French.    But  on  whom  must  this  feeling  have  seiaed 
more  poweifrdly  than  on  the  student!    To  whom  must 
the  situation  of  Germany  have  occasioiied  mono  serious 
apprehensiansthantohimi  On^the  one  hand,  suffidoitly 
instructed  to  perceive  the  dangers  whicf^  threatened  the 
political  and  literary  liberty  of  Germany;  on  the  other, 
fell  of  youthfel  spirit,  and  of  desires  to  help  the  oppress- 
ed Fatherland, — such  sentiments  must  have  weaned  the 
students  from  the  trivial  pursuit  of  Landsmansfaips  aod 
Orders,  and  accordingly  those  of  the  same  sentiment 
united  themselves  into  a  Burschenschaft.    The  objeet  of 
this  first  union  was  noble ;  namely,  to  rescue  the  Father- 
land ;  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this  worthily,  to 
raise  up  men  strengthened  to  the  utmost  oorapleteneas  of 
both  moral  and  physical  constitution.    Thenee  eane  it, 
that  bodily  exercises,  especially  gymnastics,  rose  into 
new  existence ;  that  the  Bursehen  sought  to  invigorate 
themselves  by  hardships  of  every  kind ;  thenee,  that  tbey 
strove  after  tiie  greatest  possible  purity  of  manners,  and 
displayed  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  less  pure  ten- 
dencies of  the  yet  existing  orders.    (Germany's  noblest 
sons  belonged  &en  to  the  Bnrschenschafts.  These  unions 
had  their  leaders  and  laws,  much  in  the  same  nusner  as 

the  Chores In  these  companies  rated  no 

aristocratic  power,  as  was  the  case  in  those  of  the  Ch<»«s, 
especially  towards  the  younger  members.  To  e8tal>lish 
a  thorough  union  amongst  the  students,  was  a  main  ob- 
ject of  tiie  Burschenschaft.  On  this  account  the  duel 
was  not  permitted  between  the  members  of  the  union ; 
and  duels  between  the  members  of  the  orders  were  very 
much  circumscribed,  and  only  in  cases  of  real  iigmies, 
or  gross  oflbnces,  and  then  under  certain  conditions,  per- 
mitted by  the  court  of  honour.  The  Bursehensohalts  of 
diflferent  university  dties  stood  in  combination  with  each 
other,  and  membm  from  one  city  were  in  the  habtt  of 
making  visits  to  the  members  of  the  other  imiveiaity 
cities.  The  Bnrschenschafts,  as  then  constitated,  vreie 
in  most  places  allowed,  or  at  least  tolerated.  Thej  oele- 
brated  often,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  proreetor,  their 
so-called  ftnondation-day,  or  anniversary,  with  grsat  ban- 
queting, public  prooessions,  musio  and  toreh-traina.  ne 
members  of  these  oompaniea  conducted  themselTea  so 
diBcreetiy,  that  people  wilUngly  suffered  them,  and  any 
little  distinctions  which  might  gratify  youthfel  vanity— 
the  wearing  d  the  old  Geman  costume,  the  short  ooat, 
the  broad  out-lying  shirt-collar,  with  the  open  breaat,  tiie 
cap  which  but  scantily  covered  the  long  down-hanging 
hair,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  ooat,  was  mostiy  of  black 
velvet — such  old  Germanisms  and  peculiar  attire  were 
cheerfully  conceded  to  them.  Hitherto  mnst  the  life  and 
movements  of  the  Burschenschaft  be  styled  noble.  With 
enthusiasm  its  members  reoeived  the  call  to  the  fight  of 
freedom,  which  resounded  from  Prussiain  the  year  1813; 
and  from  all  the  universities  streamed  fortii  volunteers, 
to  join  themselves  to  the  German  host,  which  was  to  do 
battle  with  the  oppressors  of  the  Fatherland.  Theodore 
KSmer  has  immortalized  in  his  songs  the  feefings  and 
sentiments  of  the  German  youth  at  that  ^orious  crisis. 
Many  Bursehen  died,  like  him,  the  hero's  desih,  iufipired 
with  equal  zeal  for  the  good  cause;  thoiii^  it  was  alone 
permitted  to  the  poet  to  ilash  radiantly  forth,  as  from  a 
mirror,  the  inner  glow  of  his  spirit  in  patriotic  song. 

Apropoi  to  this  eloqnent  digressum  ofthe  (jrerman 
Doctor,--«ither  he  or  Mr.  Howitt,  by  way  of  inter- 
lude, introduces  the  Sward  Song  of  Komer,  with 
the  music,  in  the  exact  maimer  in  which  so  manj 
of  the  best  of  the  National  and  Bursekm  Mdodieg 
have  appeared  in  this  Magazine.  After  the  ad- 
mirable translations  of  thia  noble  0ong,  hj  Mrs. 
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HemanSy  Proiessor  Blaekie,  Mr.  J.  R.  Chorlejy  and 
others,  we  shall  not  venture  upon  this  new  one, 
which  was  a  rather  bold  attempt.  A  few  more 
sentences  is  devoted  by  Dr.  Cornelius  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  an  account  of 
the  object  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of 
the  Holy  Allies^ — ^which  would  deserve  both  com- 
mentary and  reprobatiiDn  if  it  appeared  in  any  ac- 
credited historical  work ; — and  then*  Mr.  Howitt  in- 
troduces Amdt's  well-known  song  of  the  Oerman's 
Fatherlandy*  which  has- been  translated  at  least  as 
often  as  the  Sword  Sortff^ — so  that  it  too,  may  be 
passed.  The  history  of  tibe  Burschenschaft  is  traced 
through  its  after  follies;  when  the  young  men 
hating  no  longer  a  common  object  witii  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  and  puffed  up  with  conceit  as 
the  imagined  deliverers  of  their  country,  had  no 
idea  of  gracefully  retiring  into  College  life,  though 
their  work  was  done.  An  infusion  of  liberal 
ideas  redeemed  these  follies;  but  Dr.  Cornelius 
makes  small  account  of  this  elevating  tendency: — 

The  secret  nnions  which  were  formed  during  the  as- 
eendancy  of  Napoleon  still  continned.    The  excitement 
of  the  public  mind,  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  been 
favoured  even  by  the  GoTomment  itself,  so  &r  from 
haripg  subsided,  had  rather  received  a  new  impulse,  and 
as  it  had  now  necessarily  lost  its  outward  tendency,  it 
sought  to  take  effect  in  the  heart  of  Germany.    The 
gOTemment  saw  with  suspicion  the  drift  of  the  secret 
nnions,  and  their  influence  on  the  Gymnastic  schools  and 
uniTersities ;  they  heard  with  astonishment  the  bold 
language  of  the  rising  generation  approximating  itself 
to  political  fknatioism.  The  German  Confederation  satis- 
fied not  these  heads  on  fire  with  ideas  of  one  and  a  f^e 
Germany.     The  restoration  of  the  empire,  in  connexion 
with  one  of  the  prevailing  theories  of  conformable  na- 
tional representation,  was  the  master  desire  of  a  numer- 
ous party,  which  was  spread  wide  through  Germany, 
and  rendered  the  nniYersities  the  seminaries  of  their 
doctrines.     The  youth  entered  with  pride  into  the  idea, 
that  they  were  called  to  work  out  their  salvation,  fVom 
the  circumstances  to  which  their  fathers  had  reduced 
them.    Political  notions  of  the  Middle  Ages  mingled 
themselves  in  the  heads  of  the  student  youth,  with  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  of  modem  times,  and  received, 
moreover,  firom  religious  enthusiasm,  a  dark  addition. 
Thus  degenerated  the  Burschenschaft,  in  a  manner  most 
deeply  to  be  deplored,  and  demonstrated  in  a  melancholy 
degree  how  near  to  each  other  lie  the  boundaries  of 
truth  and  falsehood.    Noble  patriotism  metamorphosed 
itself  into  a  gloomy  fiinaticism, — zeal  for  religion  and 
morals,  into  a  hollow,  hypocrisy,  and  into  a  still  more 
dangerous  pseudo-philosophy.    The  landsmanschafts  be- 
came continually  weaker  in  .the  Grerman  universities, 
and  the  young  men  every  day  added  themselves  to  the 
burschenschaft  in  greater  numbers.    Truly  the  greater 
number  of  them  never  dreamed  to  what  lengths  such  a 
political  fanaticism  could  lead  them;  and  only  by  de- 
*  grees  and  unobserved  mounted  the  arrogance  of  an  incon- 
siderate youth,  till  at  length  it  persuaded  itself  that  it 
alone  had  fought  out  the  liberation  war,  and  therefore 
was  now  called  to  give  to  Fatherland  a  new  constitution. 
These  perilous  imagiftatiohs  grew  continually  fkster 
and  faster  into  that  horrible  avalanche  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  everything.    What  a  difference  between 
the  years  1816  and  1817>  when  one  compares  the  cele- 
bration of  the  peace  anniversary  of  1816,  with  that  of 
the  celebration  of  the  October  days  of  1817 1 

Here  there  might  have  been  room  for  a  note 
from  Mr.  Howitt,  as  a  good  radical;  but  he  does 
not  interfere  with  the  text. 

A  thumping  piece  of  the  book-making  which 


*  See  Tait*$  Magazine  for  July  ]  840.  Burschen  Melo- 
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swells  the  volume  is  found  in  the  account  given 
by  Dr.  Cornelius,  from  the  newspapers  of  the 
period,  of  the  celebrations  referred  to ;  and  then 
we  have  the  Union  Song  of  ^  Amdt,  of  which, 
as  it  is  less  known  than  the  Sword  Song  and  the 
Gferman  Fatherlandy  we  shall  take  the  last  stanza 
as  a  specimen  of  the  translated  verse : — 

Close  in, — ^the  sacred  circle  throng  now, 

And  Fuse  the  clash  of  triumph  stroiig; 
From  heart  to  heart,  from  tongue  to  tongue  now, 

Like  lightning  send  this  joyful  song:^- 
The  Word  that  knits  our  bond  for  ever; — 

The  Good  no  fiend  can  from  us  rend, — 
Nor  tyrant  villany  can  sever, — 

Believe! — ^maintain  it  to  the  end! 

The  Prussian  Government  soon  took  alann  at 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  burst  forth  at  these 
celebrations,  and  which,  though  the  students  and 
professors  were  the  prominent  actors,  had  also  to 
some  extent  seized  the  people.  After  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Leipsic  in 
October  1817— 

The  Prussian  government  ordered  the  trial  of  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  festival;  and  several  profes- 
sors who  had  been  present,  particularly  Fries,  came 
under  judicial  examination.  Prom  these  trials  it  was 
made  obvious  that  the  few  only  were  in  the  secret  of  the 
proposed  auto-da-fi^  to  be  held  in  Eisenach,  but  that  tlie 
'  majority  regarded  it  as  a  desirable  opportunity  for  draw- 
ing the  Burschenschaft  into  a  more  intimate  and  close' 
union,  so  that  it  might  the  more  powexfiiUy  operate 
against  the  landsmanschafts. 

The  festival  was  like  the  pridr  one  of  October,  cele- 
brated with  much  enthudasm,  with  sacred  service,  with 
singing  of  Fatherland  hymns,  and  other  solemnities;  but 
speeches  were  delivered,  on  this  occasion,  which  had  not 
a  thoroughly  correct  tendency,  and  must  appear  the 
more  unfitting  firom  the  moutii  of  a  teadier  of  youth. 
On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  October,  as  formerly  on 
that  night,  fires  blazed  up  on  every  hill  top;  but  those  of 
the  Burschenschaft  who  had  stationed  themselves  arouad 
the  fire  on  the  Wartbuig,  cast  into  the  flames  the  Over- 
man History  of  Kotzebue,  as  well  as  some  other  detested 
writings.  None  of  the  professors,  however,  were^  present 
at  this  transaction,  and  none  of  the  speeches  connected 
therewith  were  delivered  by  them.  That  the  acts  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  been  also  burnt  there,  was 
proved  by  the  inquiry  to  be  fUse. 

The  Wartburg  festival  was  concluded  on  the  19th  of 
October  by  the  assembled  participants,  to  the  number  of 
about  600,  taking  the  sacrament  in  the  church.  The 
oons3quence  of  this  festival  was  the  promotion  of  the 
idea  here  conceived,  of  one  universal  German  Burschen- 
schaft; that  the  anion  of  the  whole  body  of  student 
youth  must  pervade,  and  be  tiie  means  of  working  but, 
the  union  of  the  whole  Fatherland. 

The  contest  between  the  students  and  the  go- 
vernment was  now  fairly  begun,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion is  introduced  the  song.  Wo  Midh  undKrafi, 
We  are  less  disposed  to  forgive  a  huge  cantle  of 
paper  and  print,  devoted  to  the  fanatic,  or  rather  the 
monomaniac,  Sandy  than  other  things  of  the  same 
sort.  It  is  enough  that  the  foul  crime  of  this  half 
madman,  afforded  a  handle  to  the  government  to 
put  down  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  ;  and  to  ex- 
tinguish all  of  political  good  that  was  knit  up  with 
ihe  Burschenschaft,  Though  this  love  of  liberty  was 
too  often  as  much  a  hatred  of  France,  a  narrow 
nationality,  it  was  a  germ  worthy  of  being  cherish- 
ed, until  it  had  expanded  into  healthier  and  more 
vigorous,  growth.  And  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  German  youth  now  ?  They  have,  we  are  told, 
awoke— 
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Out  of  the  dreams  of  BancheiiBohail  fireodom;  and 
the  sounding  rash  of  steftm-engines  will  probably  not 
permit  them  easily  to  fitll  again  into  thla  giddy  trance. 
Hie  bond  of  an  nniTereai  Bnnchensehaft  no  longer  em- 
braoos  the  whole  body  of  German  Btadenta,  but  the  pio« 
ibnon  of  every  politioal  as  well  aa  religions  creed  moTO 
amongst  each  other  in  manifold  oiroles.  Like  ign^etfcUui 
ilieker  here  and  there  yet;  BorsohenBchaft  ideas,  bnt  their 
flame  has  seldom  strength  to  bum,  and  soon  expires 
again  for  want  of  fael,  which,  in  fket,  is  diligently  with- 
drawn. Still  has  its  flame,  OTor  and  anon,  in  recent  times, 
hoisted  on  the  mountain  tops,  streamed  up  a  lightening 
flre-pillar  of  Freedom;  bnt  the  rulers  of  Germany  haye 
speedily  smothered  it,  anxiously  watching  lest  the  poli- 
tical fkbrio  raised  with  so  much  toil,  £ould  become, 
with  all  its  stockwork  and  timbers,  a  prey  to  the  de- 
Touring  element.  They  hare  also  taken  care  that  the 
youth  shall  not,  forgetting  his  original  duty,  foil  into 
this  labyrinth.  Onnng  Us  period  of  study,  only  too 
often  is  he  reminded  by  the  eyer-present  sense  of  the 
goYemment  examination,  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  a  Ger- 
man state.  Is  it  to  be  feared,  that  we  haye  fiUlen  into 
the  opposite  extreme;  that  the  zeal  for  the  political  and 
literary  freedom  of  Germans  is  extinguished;  and  that  a 
stupid  and  creeping  slayery  has  taken  its  place  f  No, 
thsjik  God,  we  are  not  yet  come  so  for  as  that.  A  strik- 
ing testimony  of  this,  is  the  sentiment  which  just  recently 
luu  made  itself  felt  as  the  common  spirit  of  Germany 
against  France,  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  former 
years,  and  to  wMch  tluit  new  Rhine  song  of  Bekker — 
**  Viey  shall  not  haye  it !"— owes  its  orighi. 

Thus  Dr.  Cornelius  identifies  the  zeal  for  politi- 
cal and  literary  freedom,  with  the  common  hatred 
of  French  aggression ;  an  admirable  feeling  in  itself, 
but  not  quite  enough,  as  Mr.  Howitt  ought  to  tell 
him. 

The  first  half-year  which  a  young  man  ependa 
at  the  Heidelberg  Univenity,  would  seem  to  be  a 
teryidle,  if  not  riotous,  period.  ButthlBisnot 
peculiar  to  the  Crerman  U nlversitieB,  and  merits 
no  particular  apology  or  explanation.  Nor  need 
we  from  a  German  work  borrow  the  ordinary 
common-place  arguments,  whether  sound  or  f alla- 
ciouB,  for  public  schools. 

The  view  given  of  the  college  life  of  Germany,  in 
a  series  of  papers  in  this  Magaeine,"'  by  ^*  a  Bursch 
of  genuine  out,"  and  a  man  of  learning  and  genius, 
who  had  become  almost  as  thoroughly  German  as 
British,  supersedes  many  things  that  we  find  in  Mr. 
Howitt's  translation  of  Dr.  Cornelius.  Nay,  we 
venture  to  think,  that  Dr.  Cornelius  himself  has 
been  not  a  little  indebted  to  our  contributor,  who 
has  traced  so  vivid  a  picture  of  student-life  as  to 
leave  little  more  to  be  wished  for.  But  then  it  b  stu- 
dent-life as  it  is  to  be  found  now ;  while  the  history 
given  by  Dr.  Cornelius  also  goes  back  into  usages  as 
old  as  the  Middle  Ages,  and  most  of  them  long  since 
exploded,  though  he  has  found  their  memorial  ex« 
isting  in  Hauff  and  other  antiquarian  writers. 
From  many  of  these  tedious  and  obsolete  matters^ 
the  reader  is  agreeably  relieved  when  Mr.  Howitt 
favours  him  with  a  song,  or  the  engraver  with  the 
representation  of  a  carouse  or  a  tilting-match. 

The  drinking  usages  have  some  interest,  as  ves- 
tiges of  rude  antiquity ;  though  they  are  not  half 
so  curious  as  those  found  in  Mr.  Dunlop's  volume, 
in  which  the  drinking  usages  of  all  the  Crafts, — 
those  common  to  Britain  and  Germany,^-are  de- 


*  See  Bwncken  Mdodiet,  in  TaWs  Magcufine  for  De- 
cember 18S9 ;  April,  July,  and  October.  1840 :  and  for 
T'ebruary  1841.  "^    '      '' 


tailed.    For  the  Commen  we  refer  to  this  Mags* 
sine. 

Dr.  Cornelius  occasionally  introduoes  an  Uliu- 
trative  anecdote,  or  a  little  story  of  a  student.  One 
of  those  which  he  tells^  of  a  poor  weak-minded  crea- 
ture, whom  the  cruel  or  inconsiderate  practieal  jokes 
of  his  fellow-students  drove  into  harmless  idiocy,  is 
not  creditable  to  the  state  of  moral  feeling  among 
the  young  men.  Their  grade  in  the  scale  of  morals 
wUl  be  better  understood  when  we  have  seen  some- 
thing more  of  their  private  life,  which  is  described 
in  a  series  of  conversations^  in  which  an  English 
Traveller  is  introduced  to  a  student's  apartments 
at  Heidelberg. 

The  Btadent  knows  hew  to  lire  here.  He  has  fitted  up 
his  room  very  oommodionsly.  The  aleepiog-room  cer- 
tainly is  somewhat  small;  often,  rather  an  alcove,  in 
which,  besides  his  bed,  his  wardrobe,  his  dressiiig-table, 
and  a  large  tmnk,  there  is  little  to  be  seen.  But  one 
might  almost  pronounce  his  sitting-room  eonftrtsble, 
were  it  not  distinguished  by  rather  too  much  of  a  lyrinl 
disorder.  Books,  pipes,  rapiers,  dotiies,  colfoe,  and  writ- 
ing apparatus,  are  somewhat  too  little  assorted;  and  the 
stove,  standing  in  the  room  itself— but  Germans  in  this 
respect  know  no  better.  Yet  one  must  admit  that  those 
little  machines,  which  look  like  an  adiaphory,  between  a 
Roman  urn  and  a  German  beer-Jug,  and  which  one 
might  take  by  the  'end  of  the  long  pipe  and  carry  with 
one  along  the  streets,  are  very  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  student,  who  commonly  only  wiles  away  aa  honr 
at  home,  and  then  hastens  again  to  the  college,  since 
they  quickly  warm  the  room,  and  as  quickly  let  it  cool 
again.  They  are  readily  made  hot,  so  that  you  may 
easily  when  at  fill  heat  light  your  pipe  at  them. 

There  are  not  wanting  tables,  chairs,  a  commode,  a 
writing-table  and  book-£elyes,  and  a  som  that  is  pretty 
weU  used.  Our  host,  at  first  sight,  looked,  to  my  fkncy, 
somewhat  Turkish,  as  at  our  morning  visit  he  sat  eigoj- 
ing  his  pipe  and  coffee,  in  a  ooloured  plaid  momxng-gowii 
and  showy  slippers.  But  the  legs — ^no,  they  were  not 
crossed  in  Turkish  fkshion^but  stretched  out  at  will  tnm 
the  soik  in  true  English  style,  and  seemed  to  ftel  them- 
selves very  much  at  home  ia  tiie  room.  He  had  a  hand- 
kerchief thrown  loosely  round  his  neck,  and  the  small 
round,  and  embroidered  cap  sat  not  inelegantly  on  his 
head.  These  caps,  as  I  learned  in  course  of  oonyersatioii, 
are  termed  eertiUy  or  beer-caps.  What  especially  struck 
me  in  the  apartment,  were  the  various  decorations  which 
adorned  the  walls  in  gay  rows,  and  the  significatiDD  of 
which  our  host  politely  explained  to  me.  Upon  one  wall 
was  displayed  a  long  line  of  profiles,  all  under  glass,  and 
in  small  gilt  ftames.  A  coloured  Chore-band  falling 
from  above,  wound  about  them,  and  comprehended  them, 
as  it  were,  in  one  great  family.  ^ These,"  said  he,  ''are 
in  memory  of  the  friends  who  have  contributed  to  em- 
bellish my  six  semesters  at  the  university:*'  and  1 
learned  that  it  was  the  practice,  especially  of  those  who 
belonged  to  the  same  Chore,  mutually  to  honour  each 
other  with  those  little  likenesses. 

''We  have  here,"  said  he,  "in  Heidelberg,  the  Heir 
Munich,  who  executes  these  things  in  first-rate  style, 
and  derives  almost  a  liyelihoo^  alone  from  this  branch 
of  business.  It  is  the  same  in  other  places.  I  bare  al- 
ready passed  some  time  in  Jena,  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  and 
haye  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  a  brave  Burscb. 
There,  you  see  the  views  of  manv  a  city  throu^  wbidi 
I  have  travelled.  They  will  to  the  latest  hour  yield  ma 
delightftil  recollections/'  These,  with  the  well  executed 
portoaitsofmanyprofes8ors,filled  a  second walL  Amongst 
them  proudly  displayed  themselves  several  printed  dapli- 
cates  of  the  doctoral  diplomas  of  his  friends. 

"  And  whose  likeness  is  this  which  hangs  in  the  midst  T 
I  asked.  ''That,"he  replied,  "is  theportrait  of  onrfamou 
Pawkdoctor,  which  cannot  be  wanting  in  any  kneip.'' 

On  the  third  wall  I  beheld  pipes  of  all  forms  and  siseB, 
from  the  meerschaum  to  the  elay  pipe;  and  my  polite 
host  promised  me  at  the  next  opportoni^,  to  give  ne  a 
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leetoMy  M  he  exptetaed  ii^  on  these  artielea  ef  AirnituTe. 
My  eye  wae  now  caught  by  the  gftmitoie  which  I  he- 
held  about  the  lookiog-glaM.  It  wm  hong  round  with 
ribbona  ef  Tarioui  colouni,  tnd  aboje  it  appeared  the 
lemaias  of  garlands.  As  I  notioed  them  my  host  said — 
^  See,  those  ave  flowers  out  of  the  mouniing  garlands 
whidi  deck  many  a  departed  fViend  who  sleeps  in  the 
oool  earth;  which  we  oareftilly  preserre." 

**  And  the  ribbons  with  the  many  inscriptions  and  the 
dateel'*  I  asked.  ^Those,*'  said  he,  ''are  my  Chore- 
brotheTs;  and  the  date  indicates  the  fonndation*day  of 
our  V^fiindunq.** 

On  the  fovacw.  wall  were  to  be  seen  a  SohlHger  with 
the  Ghore-colonrs;  a  ohore-cap  and  a  guitar,  with  seyeral 
coloured  rosettes.  There  stood  also  a  little  tableland  upon 
it  apparatus  for  drinking  and  smoking;  a  large  Deckel- 
glass  with  a  lid,  hayingupon  it  an  engrayed  inscription, 
'"Franmansdorf  to  his  Freialeben,  18th  July,  1838;"  an 
elegant  little  casket  with  tobacco,  a  spill-yase,  a  study- 
lamp,  a  yessel  denominated  the  Pope,  to  receiye  the 
ashes  of  the  tobacco  on  emptying  the  pipe,  and  an  incom- 
bustible spill,  or  Fidebus,  a  new  discovery,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  usefhl  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
consiBtB  of  a  small  strong  coloured  glass  tube,  which  is 
partly  filled  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  closed  with  a  cork; 
through  which  a  wire  is  thrust,  and  to  the  bottom  end  of 
which  wire  is  secured  a  small  kuob  of  wood  wrapped  in 
cotton  wool.  This  wire  has  a  ring  at  the  top,  by  which 
it  is  polled  ont,  and  the  knob  ignited  at  the  lamp  when 
it  is  wished  to  light  a  pipe^-a  convenient  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, and  also  forming  an  omanient  to  the  table. 

This  la  oertaiiily  the  only  article  that  an  Oxonian 
would  ooTet  in  the  German  Btadent's  chambers.  Fax 
i»  a  &Toiirite  term  among  the  etudente.  Among  the 
other  speoiee  of  Fox  is  the  Boo^foti,  who  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  servant,  or  the  lanndrees  of  the  English 
stndent^  who  has  no  oocanonal  nude-servant ;  or 
to  the  temporary  valet  of  the  yonng  men  of  Paris. 
His  fonctionB  are  thus  described  to  the  English 
stranger  t^ 

*  I  am  very  enrlons,^  said  I,  ''to  know  who  the  man 
was  that  wiUked  in  without  knocking,  and  whom  yon 
styled  Boot-fox.  He  looked  like  a  servant  that,  instead 
of  livery,  a  man  has  stuck  into  a  student's  coat ;  and 
what  a  cap  he  had  on !  And  besides  that,  he  had  such  a 
corions  voice  that  one  could  have  thought  it  belonged  to 
some  other  person,  or  that  somebody  else  was  in  the 
room  when  he  spoke." 

*<  Ha!  hal  I  will  exphun  that  to  von.  This  odd  fel- 
low belongs  to  a  class  of  ministering  spirits  who  live 
entirely  by  the  students.  We  dub  them  Boot-lbxes,  be- 
cause tiiey  dean  our  boots  and  clothes.  They  are  bound 
to  ran  also  on  our  commissions,  and  mnst  figure  in  pro- 
cessions and  public  pageants.  As  the  poor  devil  mnst 
torn  ont  very  early  in  the  mornings,  his  voice  snaps  and 
cracks  hnskUy  from  the  eiHscts  of  the  raw  air,  like  that 
of  a  yonth  in  the  transition-state  from  a  hobbledehoy  to 
a  man,  till  by  degrees  it  balances  itself  in  one  key.  For 
the  rest  he  is  a  respectable  fkther  of  a  family,  and  his  wife 
is  generally  a  washerwoman  Ibr  the  students." 

**  All  that  is  easy  enough  to  understand,"  I  replied. 
^  Why  do  yon  call  him  a  boot-fbx !" 

^  *  And  may  I  ask,"  I  added,  *  what  yon  pay  this  pre- 
eions  Bursch  for  his  important  services  I  I  ask,  since 
I  think  of  staying  here  this  winter,  and  would  therefore 
willingly  enlighten  myself  on  all  matters  of  housekeep- 
ing." * 
''Heieeeivesa  gulden  (twenty-peneeSnglish)  monthly." 
*^  A  servant  for  a  pound  a-year  I  Was  the  like  ever 
heard  I" 

*^  You  must  reooUect,"  said  Treisleben,  ''that  we  are 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  attended  by  the  house-besom,"  the 
student  phrase  Ibr  Housemaid,  who  also  in  Berlin  is 
styled  miiaviny  or  she-slave. 

German  students^  lake,  indeed,  all  other  corpora** 
tieosy  Msodatioiui^  or  ca«^  of  men,  as  the  gipsies, 


colliers,  sailors,  have  a  slang  of  their  own ;  and 
a  fondness  for  nicknames.  Besides  Foxes  of  all 
kinds,  they  have,  as  our  readers  mnst  know.  Phi- 
IMneSt — and,  indeed,  all  who  are  not  students  are 
distinguished  by  this  term.  Here  is  the  House- 
Philistine,  as  described  to  the  stranger  : — 

Our  House-Philistine  must  provide  for  all  our  do- 
mestic necessaries,  bringing  in  the  account  monthly, 
whicl^  however,  we  are  not  ^Uged  so  very  exactly  to  pay. 
They  fiimish  us  with  wood,  lights,  &c.  Break&st  we 
commonly  brew  for  ourselves,  in  its  proper  machine. 
For  the  lodging,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  we  pay  perhaps 
ftt>m  thirty  to  forty  gulden,  and  the  house-besom  [the 
maid-servant]  receives  besides,  each  semester,  two 
kronen  thaler — ^nine  shillings,  English." 

^  Upon  my  word,  you  live  right  reasonably  in  Heidel- 
berg." 

^Not  quite  BO  much  so  as  yon  imagine.  If  yon  take 
into  account  the  expense  of  the  college  lectures,  you  can- 
not well,  at  least  pleasantly,  live  under  800  or  1000 
gulden.  There  are  universities  where  you  may  live  much 
cheaper,  but  few  where  you  can  live  so  agreeably  as  here. 
You  know  how  lachtenberg  has  divided  the  sciences. 
So  I  might  here  divide  the  universities  into  such  as 
where  a  man  may  live  che^»ly  and  well,  to  which  class 
Munich  and  Vienna  particularly  belong ;  where  he  may 
live  cheap  and  badly,  as  in  nuuiy  of  the  smaller  univer- 
sities, particularly  Halle,  which  affords  only  nutriment 
for  the  hungerers  after  knowledge ;  where  he  may  live 
well  and  somewhat  expensively,  as  at  Heidelberg ;  anil 
finally,  where  he  may  live  dearly  and  ill,  of  which  the 
great  Berlin  is  an  example.  I  speak  here  only  of  the 
material  life,  apart  from  which,  every  university  has  its 
peculiarities  in  many  respects ;  in  short,  has  its  own  ton. 
When  you  have  learnt  thoroughly  to  understand  Heidel- 
berg, and  then  afterwards  visit  other  German  universi- 
ties, what  a  variety  will  you  not  find." 

The   students   sometimes  combine   to  punish 

tradesmen,  eating-house  keepers,  and  beer-dealers, 

as  in  other  places.    At  this  interview,  the  Widow 

Muiehf  recently  put  under  bann,  was  announced 

for  the  purpose  of  imploring  forgiyenes8»    It  was 

told  :-- 

^  She  creeps  humbly  to  the  cross,  and  prays  earnestly 
that  we  will  again  take  our  meals  there." 

**  Well,  if  she  behaves  herself,  we  will  see  what  the 
S.  C.  can  do." 

^  That,"  said  I,  ''if  I  remember  right,  is  the  woman 
whom  you  said  had  been  put  into  terru/f  or  under  the 
bann." 

"  The  same." 

<*  And  are  all  the  students,  then,  aceostomed  to  take 
their  dinners  there  1" 

"  O,  no.  Part  of  them  at  the  Gasthouses  (inns) ;  part 
here  and  there,  with  private  people,  who  keep  a  table 
for  us,  and  even  send  us,  if  required,  our  meals  up  into 
our  chambers.  About  thirty  of  us  took  our  dinners  at  this 
aforesaid  widow's,  and  paid  each  twenty  kreutzers  the 
day  (not  quite  seven-pence.)  But  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  tiie  last  semester,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  endured  I 
sfanply  and  eternally  cow-beef-— and  at  last  it  grew  still 
worse.  Thereupon  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
Madame,  the  Philistine,  a  lecture." 

«  Excuse  me,"  I  interrupted,  **  but  I  must  first  beg  for 
a  solution  of  the  term  Philistine,  which  you  so  often  use." 

^  We  comprehend  all  who  are  not  students  under  the 
name  of  Philistines.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  we  un- 
derstand by  Philistines,  inhabitants  of  the  dty,  and  dis- 
tmgnish  them  from  the  Handwerks-Bursehen,  by  giving 
to  the  Utter  the  title  of  Knoten ;  and  the  shopkeepers' 
yonng  men  that  of  Schwttnge,  or  Ladensohwiinge,  that 
is.  Pendulums,  or  Shop-pendulums." 

The  student's  landlord,  we  have  said,  is  styled 

the  House-Philistine,— the  landlady  the  Philose; 

a  fellow-lodger  is  A  House-Borsch;  a  chum,  a 

Stuben-Bursch. 
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"  Bat/'  I  interposed,  ^it  seems  to  me  that  you  ei^oy 
your  comfortable  room  rery  little,  spite  of  all  its  com- 
forts, if  you  neither  dine  nor  take  yonr  tea  there  of  an 
evening/' 

«  Tea  I"  he  exclaimed,  ^ tea !  yes  that  is  a  right  good 
boTerage,  but  for  daily  nse  a  little  too  sentimental. 
Look  you — our  coarse  of  life  is  this : — In  the  morning 
we  pursue  our  studies  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  pipe  of 
tobacco ;  then  we  go  to  the  classes.  About  twelve  o'clock 
we  dine ;  then  to  the  coffee-house  ;  and  how  much  we 
study  after  that,  or  how  we  otherwise  employ  ourselves, 
you  will  presently  see.  But  in  the  evening  we  resort  to 
the  Kneip,and  drink  no  tea,  but  beer ;  and  to  the  Kneip 
we  now  cordially  invite  you." 

>  The  morality  of  the  Barschen  on  some  points  is 
Bofficiently  lax,  if  the  following  be  faithful  portrai- 
ture, which  we  hope  may  be  doubted : — 

In  the  persiflajTO  on  the  Bunoken^commeta,  entitled 
'^  IHateftatio  de  Qnomodone,  ete./'  by  Martial  Sohluok, 
from  which  we  have  before  quoted,  it  is  said,  ^  an  honour- 
able Bursch  has  the  right  not  to  pay  his  debts ;  that  is, 
he  may  aekwanzen  and  tquiteion  himself,  make  a  tquit  in 
his  shoes, — ^meaning  that  he  may  sacriiBce  his  tail  like  a 
fox,  who  will  rather  lose  his  tail  than  his  life;  and  thus 
will  the  student  rather  leave  behind  him  his  trunk  and 
cloak-bag,  than  wait  to  be  clapped  into  prison." 

When  a  student  attends  a  lecture  which  ought  to  be 
paid  for,  but  does  not  pay  for  it,  he  is  said  to  **  hospitiren ;" 
and  he  is  allowed  twice  or  thx^e  times  to  hospitiren.  If, 
howBver,  he  does  this  for  a  whole  semester,  in  order  to 
devote  the  price  of  the  lecture  to  some  other  object,  the 
students  call  this  to  "  shoot  a  leotare."  The  description 
of  this  term,  is  also  thus  explained  by  Schluck.  ^  The 
student  has  the  right  to  seize  upon  other  people's  pro- 
perty, that  is,  to  shoot,  to  prefer,  to  lay  the  charge  upon 
aliother.  -  TMs  is  a  new  mode  of  putting  oneself  in  pos- 
session of  something ;  that  is,  to.  commit  a  theft  of  a  life- 
and-sonllees  thing,  and  call  it  only  a  half-theft.  Shoot- 
ing distinguishes  itself  essentially  from  stealing.  First, 
by  the  student  privately  conveying  it  away  at  once ;  and, 
secondly,  by'gMng  tiie  owner  of  the  property  notice  of 
what  he  had'  done,  after  it  is  done.  This  mode  of  taking 
I^ssession  is  not  so  much  according  to  our  costoms  as 
those  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  which  brought  no  shame  to 
any  one  by  the  statutes  of  Lycurgus,  but  rather  honour 
ahd  fame,  to  him  who  unobserved  and  in  a  clever  style 
carried  off  anything." 

^  The  principal  objects  of  conveyance,  toe  pipes,  sticks, 
spurs,  chore-tassels  for  the  embellishment  of  pipes,  riding- 
whips,  and  money  to  the  amount  of  a  dotd>el.  What  is 
more  than  that  must  be  merely  taken  in  loan,  if  it  be 
there  to  take. 


Every  genuine  Bursch,  the  member  of  a  ehorey 
has  generally  a  favourite  dog ;  his  constant  friend 
and  companion  :  the  dog  is  often,  it  is  said, — 

The  best  of  chamber  attendants,  bringing  in  the 
morning  his  master's  slippers  and  pipe.  If  he  returns 
home  at  night  lather  inspirited  by  Bacchus,  he  accom- 
panies him  as  a  safe  conductor,  often  bearing  things  which 
he  has  unwittingly  dropt,  after  him. 
.  A  dog  at  one  of  the  universities  was  well  known  as  an 
exoellent  guide.  He  led  his  master  home  every  evening; 
if  he  turned  into  a  wrong  street,  he  seized  him  by  the 
coat,  and  palled  him  back ;  if  he  feU  down^  he  barked 
loudly  till  he  rose  again ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
house,  the  sagadoos  animal  knew  very  well  how  to  ring 
the  bell.' 

They  are  also  made  use  of  in  many  a  prank  or  piece 
<tf  waggery.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  once  in  Leipsie,  the 
students  accustomed  their  dogs  to  the  most  frequent 
christian  names  of  the  ladies  of  that  city,  and  so  soon  as 
they  came  readily  at  that  unusual  ctdl,  the  ungallant 
sons  of  the  Muses  allowed  themselves  the  unpardonaUe 
Joke  of  shoating  aloud  those  names  in  the  public  walks, 
80  that  it  is  said,  the  fur  sex  in  surprise  quitted  the  field. 

We  still  see  these  creatures  made  co-workers  in  many 
a  frolic.    At  the  dinner  table^  in  the  public  walk,  in  the 


fencing-school,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  Kneip,  ererr* 
where  mu«t  the  dog  attend  his  master.  Hemutat 
with  hun  m  the  same  house ;  the  master,  indeed,  is  the 
chamber,  the  dog  in  the  kitchen ;  for  which  lepuLbow. 
ever,  IS  aUowed  on  the  dog's  behalf  two  kieutien  anlaj 
Neither  are  combats  wanting  between  them,  wheiebr 
they  may  the  more  resemble  their  masters,  and  to  wiuA 
the  masters,  in  fact,  conduct  them.  In  these  dog-doels 
it  goes  often  much  worse  thaii  in  those  of  their  lords,  for 
they  seize  each  other  so  furiously  that  it  is  often  diffieidt 
to  separate  them. 

No  make-believe  in  the  dog-fighte ;  which  is  » 
much  the  better,  where  there  is  fighting  at  all,  as 
the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Even  dogs  who 
have  enjoyed  a  fair  set-to  learn  forbearance.  Yet  the 
connexion  between  the  dog  and  his  student-master 
is  hut  temporary,  which  diminishes  the  charm. 
The  dog  is  generally  left  a  legacy  to  a  friend,  ami 
sometimes  has  no  master  but  the  whole  chore;  nor 
home,  save  the  ineips.  The  Pipe  obtains  M  and 
honourable  mention.  The  rural  and  summer 
amusements  of  the  students  of  Heidelberg,-their 
holiday  processions,  and  excursions  fer  and  near, 
are  described ;  and  also  their  winter  festivities. 
In  tlie  works  of  trecent  travellers,  we  have  frequent 
passmg  glimpses  of  them,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
amid  the  Black  Forest,  or  in  Switzerland ;  dirty, 
jovial,  roistering  fellows,  dribaking  beer  and  sing- 
ing night  and  day ;  and  sometimes  begging.  They 
do  not  ride  to  cover  quite  so  systematically  as  the 
Oiiford  men,  yet  the  solitary  student  sometimes 
roves  abroad  with  his  gun  ;  and  they  all  rarely  en- 
joy the  neighbouring  wakes  and  fairs.  Church- 
wakes  seem  still  as  common  in  Grermany,  as  they 
were  in  England  three  hundred  years  nnoe;  bnt 
the  Kirchweihs  of  Grermany  merit  attention,  in- 
dependently of  the  students^  as  a  trait  of  ancient 
manners: — 


The  reader  must  not  alann  himself  with  the  fear  that 
we  are  going  to  bore  him  with  an  essay  on  chnrch  bo* 
lemnities— we  allude  only  to  those  popular  festiyiticj 
with  which  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  a  choidi 
is  celebrated.  As  is  often  the  case,  this  (bast  has  loct 
its  original  intention;  scarcely  any  one  thinks  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  which  in  the  mouth  of  the  ordi- 
nary people  is  corrupted  to  Kerix,  Every  little  nest, 
much  too  poor  for  the  possession  of  a  church,  yes,  many 
an  individual  public-house,  even,  has  its  particular  Kixch- 
weih.  By  what  authority  it  has  usurped  this  name  and 
holiday,  nobody  troubles  himself  to  inquin.  People  are 
quite  contented  that,  through  these  Kirchweihen,  of 
which  one  or  more  fall  out  within  their  reach  every  Son- 
day  daring  the  summer,  they  find  occasion  to  danoe, 
drink,  and  sing.  From  every  city  gate  then  presse 
forth  a  motley  group ;  the  worthy  burger,  the  Hand- 
werksbursch,  the  alert  young  dressmaker,  the  homely 
housemaid,  all  are  crowding  forward  in  a  piondseaoos 
throng.  Amongst  them  one  descries  companiei  of  a 
higher  grade,  which  rejoice  themselves  in  the  -splendid 

summer's  day In  the  midst  of  tins  tomnlt 

the  students  are  also  to  be  seen  following  the  cmrent  of 
the  great  stream  in  smaller  or  greater  companies.  Ifia 
modem  times  the  singular  attire  less  distinguishes  him 
from  the  crowd,  yet  &e  practised  eye  z«adily  singes  oit 
the  student  from  the  Handwerksbursch  and  the  shop- 
assistant  On  the  countenance  of  the  Handworker  wo 
see  displayed  the  joy  which  he  feehi  to  find  himself  once 
more  for  a  day*able  to  flee  from  the  dusty  workshop,  and 
the  pride  of  showing  himself  in  his  Sunday  hrsTery,  is 
the  astonished  eyes,  as  he  believes,  of  the  world.  This 
holiday  array  he  has  truly  often  thrown  upon  his  hack  in  a 
queer  enough  style.  In  black  frock*ooat,  white  troasen, 
high  cravat,  and  glittering  boots,  {Stalks  he  clonsOy 
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mlong;,  and  his  rade  taste  extends  itself  to  the  yery  pipe 
whi£  he  carries  in  his  hand.  On  the  contrary,  the  Pen- 
dulum [the  shopman]  has  clad  himself  after  the  newest 
French  fashion.  All  is  smoothed  and  polished  off  to  a 
nicety.  He  looks  like  a  dish  that  the  hungry  Nero  has 
licked  into  the  meet  elegant  cleanness.  Scarcely  dare 
he  turn  himself  in  his  beautifid  clothes  lest  he  should 
crumple  &e  ornate  and  artistical  knot  of  his  neckcloth ; 
lest  he  should  derange  the  nice  tomure  of  his  locks.  He 
wheels  himself  aside  only  to  see  whether  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  fiur  sex  is  not  following  him.  "ITotkig,*^ 
would  the  student  say — ^that  is,  *^  it  would  be  well  for 
him  if  he  did  1" 

The  student  disdains,  Knoten-like,  to  beautify  himself 
on  a  Sunday.  One  day  is  like  another  to  him ;  he  can 
devote  it  either  to  study  or  to  pleasure.  So,  as  on  other 
days.*  he  lounges  carelessly  along.  His  attire  is  not 
studied,  but  it  is  couTenient;  and  according  to  indiTidual 
taste,  more  or  less  excellently  chosen.  A  short  frock- 
coat,  often  of  a  peculiar  cut,  and  the  little  cap,  are  all 
that  distioguish  him. 

Here  we  have  the  Grennan  Bartlemy  or  Donny- 
brooke  Fair, — both,  alas !  now  no  more : — 

The  Kirchweihs  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hei- 
delberg are  the  most  noted,  are  those  of  Neckarsteinach 
and  Kkscheim.  Thither,  some  years  ago,  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  burger  fkmilies  were  accustomed  to 
make  an  annual  rustic  pilgrimage  of  pleasure.  This 
glory  is  gone  by ;  yet  we  would  recommend  the  latter 
still  as  the  best  place  in  which  fo^  the  stranger  to  wit- 
ness this  folks'-feast,  if  so  we  may  term  it.  We  follow 
the  sound  of  obstreperous  music,  and  enter  a  garden, 
where  a  motley  multitude  presents  itself  to  our  sight. 
All  the  tables  are  filled ;  people  eat  and  drink,  chatter  and 
smoke,  laugh  and  sing,  all  in  one  chaos  of  merry  confusion, 
HitheT  and  thither,  where  an  impatient  guest,  thumps 
vigorously  on  the  table  with  his  glass,  run  the  waiters — 
in  the  student's  tongue,  Faxe.  At  one  table  an  honest 
burger  company  has  planted  itself,  and  over  a  glass  of 
wine,  weigh  seriously  whether  the  European  bi£mce  of 
power  can  be  maintained,  and  critioiBO  the  government 
of  the  city. 

No,  no,  I  like  him  not;  our  span-new  bargennaster, 
As  he*8  80  bold  already,  heMl  come  it  thick  and  faster. 
And  for  tiie  town,  what  doth  he,  pray  ? 
€Mb  it  not  worse  then  every  day  r 

Certain  youngsters  have  seated  themselves  beside  them 
in  a  state  of  considerable  perplexity,  whether  they  shall 
be  held  fast  by  the  wise  conversation  of  these  elders,  or 
shall  follow  tiie  bewitching  sounds  of  youthftil  merri- 
ment. 

At  the  next  table,  a  knot  of  Bauen,  carry  on  a  zeal- 
ous discourse,  of  which  one  catches  these  syllables  in 
passing, — "  Oney  think  o'  that,  now ;  that  the  thing  can 
run  so  wi'out  bosses.  It's  got  the  <Uvil  in't's  body,  an' 
that  the  outlandish  folk  have  tan*  out  again  1 "  It  is 
the  railroads  that  have  thrown  the  fat  farmers  into  such 
a  heat,  and  they  raise  themselves  into  such  a  fidget  with 
talking  of  the  steam-engines,  that  they  blow  as  much 
smoke  out  of  their  earthen  pi^es,  called  by  the  students 
earthly  pipes,  as  the  engines  themselves  can  send  out 
steam.  . 

But  at  another  table  we  beWd  the  dear  image  of 
youth.  The  Handwerksbursch,  who  treats  his  maiden 
with  wine  and  ci^es ;  the  school  youth  who  is  there 
playing  off  the  bursch  before  them,  but  looks  round, 
ever  and  anon,  lest  the  original  that  he  is  counterfeiting 
be  near,  or  his  teacher,  who  walking  this  way  might  re- 
prove his  presumption ;  the  f^sh  country  maiden,  and 
the  gay  damsel  of  the  city,  all  desire  to  make  themselves 
amiable,  and  seek  by  their  tittering  and  laughter,  to  let 
every  one  observe  that  they  are  capitally  entertained  by 
their  swains. 

One  table  is  occupied  by  the  students,  who,  revelling 
in  a  rich  repast,  now  look  up  at  the  beauty  of  the  Neckar- 
Thal,  and  now  mix  themse^es  in  the  throng,  whispering 
with  this  and  that  maiden,  to  whom  their  shepherds  cast 
f^wns  like  thnnder-clouds.    But  careless  of  this,  the 


sons  of  the  Mnses  oondnot  them  forward  to  the  dancing- 
floor : 

And  all  already  dance  like  mad— 

Jnchhe  I  Juclme ! 

JuchheinI  Heisa!  Ha! 

So  goes  the  fiddle-bow. 

Faster  and  fkster  goes  the  music,  and  ever  madder 
whirls  the  waltz.  In  complete  equality  and  freedom 
seem  here  the  most  opposite  elements  to  be  mingled. 
The  atmosphere  is  already  smothering  hot,  and  clouds 
of  dust  fiy  up.  But  that  matters  not.  He  that  finds  it 
too  hot  flings  off  his  coat,  and  dances  in  his  shirt  sleeves; 
he  that  does  not  flnd  the  music  keep  time,  helps  it  with 
the  stamping  of  his  foot.  All  seems  totally  happy — all 
unity.  But  the  wine  has,  meantime,  heated  their  heads, 
and  suddenly  in  one  comer  of  the  hall  rises  a  terrible 
hubbub.  The  strife  has  arisen  about  that  maiden  who, 
there  weeping,  endeavours  to  part  the  combatants. 
"  What  would  the  silly  Knoten  t**  cries  a  student  Then 
springs  wrathfiilly  forth  a  brisk  tailor.  ^  What  be  we ! 
Knoten  be  we  !  dirt  be  we  t  Who  says  that,  is  an  ass, 
and  I  say  it !"  A  swarm  of  students  ihat  have  rushed 
into  the  saloon  raise  a  burst  of  hearty  laughter.  Then 
blazes  the  wrath  of  the  Handwerksbnrschen ; — "  Brother 
Hamburger !  brother  Leipsicer  !"  they  cry.  Numbers 
of  them  rush  together,  and  strike  with  sticks,  chair-legs, 
and  bottles,  at  Sie  little  knot  of  students  Airiously,  who 
grimly  stand  on  their  defence. 

Whatever  other  duty  of  the  day  the  student  ne- 
glects, he  never  neglects  to  visit  his  beer-shop  at 
night.  Sometimes  he  plays  .hilliards  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  gaming,  in  a  small  way,  is  as  frequent 
at  some  of  the  universities  as  at  Baden  and  other 
spas. 

Among  other  little  helps  with  which  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius ekes  out  his  work,  is  a  diacuBsion  on 
phrenology,  in  which  the  German  demolishes  the 
**  new  science,"  while  the  Englishman  tries  to  de- 
fend its  truth. — Quoth  the  traveller--* 

Gentlemen,  recollect  how  often  phrenokgists,  tram  the 
outward  fbrm  of  the  skull,  have  diawn  coirect  condu- 
tions.  Recolleot  the  aIIocati<m  of  distinguished  heads  as 
they  are  to  be  seen  in  plaster  in  the  English  and  Ger- 
man museums.    • 

Frbislebxh. — Yes,  they  have  drawn  some  very  neat 
conclusions,  but  we  know  very  well  .how  that  stands. 
The  false  oondnsions  have  been  carefully  put  out  of 
sight ;  and  yet  sufficient  of  them  have  come  to  the  day- 
light to  render  the  phrenologists  ridiculous.  Thej  are, 
indeed,  often  still  more  innocent,  the  worthy  demonstra- 
tors only  seeing  that  which  they  knew  very  well  before. 
Recollect  also  what  a  sagacious  German  naturalist  says : 
— **  The  proof  of  the  demonstration  which  the  phrenolo- 
gist  makes  is,  in  most  cases,  as  superfldal  as  the  de- 
monstration itself.  Let  a  man  eat  a  shovelfhl  of  salt, 
according  to  the  prescription  of  Aristotle,  with  the  per- 
son upon  whose  head  and  heart  he  makes  so  superficial 
a  judgment,  and  he  will  then  find  what  will  become  of 
his  former  judgment.  But  to  err  is  human,  and  that  not 
exclusively,  for  it  is  sometimes  the  fkte  of  angels."  Ta- 
lent, and  the  endowments  of  the  spirit,  generally  have 
no  signs  in  the  solid  portion  of  the  head.  To  prove  this, 
let  £e  selected  casts  of  thinking  heads,  and  selected 
ones  of  fools  and  not-thinking  men,  be  placed  side  by 
side ;  and  not  the  head  of  the  learned  man,  of  a  careftil 
education,  be  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  worst 
specimen  of  the  totally  uneducated  country  booby.  Bed- 
lam is  peopled  with  inhabitants,  who,  if  they  did  not 
stand  staring  as  if  chilled  into  stone,  or  sndling  at  the 
stars,  or  listening  to  the  song  of  the  angels,  or  would 
blow  out  the  dog-star,  «or  stood  trembling  witii  folded 
arms> — if,  in  fact,  they  were  not  judged  by  these  aberra- 
tions, but  by  the  shape  of  their  heads  alone,  would  com- 
mand the  highest  respect.  Still  less  can  we  draw  correct 
conclusions  fh>m  the  shape  of  the  living  head  than  ftom 
the  bare  skull  itself.  A  skilfhl  artist,  without  exceeding 
I  the  bounds  of  the  probable,  would  be  able  to  cast  in  wax 
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m  coTering  of  muscles  and  skin  for  the  head  of  any 
skeleton,  and  give  it  an  expression  which  would  posseos 

any  aspect  that  he  pleased 

....  What  an  immeasurable  leap  from  the  exterior 
of  the  body  to  the  interior  of  the  soul  I  Had  we  a  sense 
which  enabled  us  to  disoover  the  inner  quality  of  bodies, 
yet  would  such  a  leap  still  be  a  daring  one.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact,  that  the  instrument  does  not  make  the 
artist ;  and  many  a  one  with  a  fork  and  a  goose-quill 
would  make  better  sketches  than  another  with  an  Eng- 
lidi  case  of  instruments^  Sound  manly  sense  soon  sees 
into  this  j  it  is  only  the  passion  for  innoTation,  and  an 
Idle  sophistry,  soothing  itself  with  fUse  hopes,  which 
will  not  see  it. 

The  rest  we  leare  to  those  who  care  for  the  sab- 
ject. 

Next  to  being  a  terribly  Bmokiiig  people,  the 
Germans  are  uniyersally  a  singing  people ;  and  the 
students,  who  enjoy  an  affluence  of  songs,  share 
tlve  distinction.  Take,  says  Dr.  Cornelius,  from 
Germany  its  wine^  its  songs,  and  yet  a  third  par- 
ticular of  a  lees  noble  character,  [Qy.  Its  beer,  or 
its  pipes  ?]  and  it  will  become  quite  another  country. 

The  common  man  in  Germany  sings  as  he  goes  to  his 
labour  ;  he  sings  while  he  works,  in  order  to  enUven  him- 
self, and  when  he  has  concluded  he  naturally  sounds 
forth  his  song  of  satisfaction.  A  pleasure,  without  the 
accompaniment  of  singing,  he  does  not  understand. 
Thus  the  fb^igner,  who  has  a  taste  for  singing,  hears, 
with  surprise,  a  chorus-song  resounding  from  a  public- 
house,  or  passing  alon^  the  streets,  which  might  not 
sustain  a  very  serere  cnticism,  but  which  does  sdl  hon- 
our to  the  uneducated  singers.  So  they  establish  them- 
seltes  in  the  smallest  Tillages  into  Gesang-yereine,  (sing- 
ing companies,)  and  the  author  recollects  with  particular 
pleasure,  a  serenade,  which  |he  heard  in  returning  late 
one  eyening  from  Schriesheim,  in  the  yillage  of  Hand- 
schuhsheim  ;  and  also  the  delightfhl  choral-song,  which 
a  company  of  peasants  and  peasantesses,  frequently 
raised  in  the  summer  eyenings  in  the  castle-gardens  at 
Schwetdngen,  and  which  in  the  stillness  of  twilight, 
when  the  splashing  of  the  distant  iFbuntains  were  only 
heard  besides,  produced  an  extraordinary  effliot. 

Thus  it  happens  that  songs  of  simple  contents  and  of 
simple  airs,  spread  themselyes  rapidly  amongst  the 
people,  and  by  no  other  means  in  Germany  can  you  so 
speedily  operate  on  the  popular  mind  as  through  the 
medium  of  such  songs.    In  almost  eyery  different  place 

you  hear  different  songs The 

Bauer,  the  Handworker^  the  Sportsman,  in  short,  each  and 
all  haye  their  peculiar  songs  in  abundance,  which  are 
neyer  out  of  their  mouths*  Do  all  Germans  then  sing, 
and  sing  they  eyerywhere  !  some  one  may  ask.  No, 
don't  fear  that  you  would  actually  be  deafened  with 
singing  in  Germany.  The  Bundestag,  when  it  holds  its 
sittings  ;  the  Landtag,  when  it  is  in  debate  ;  the  states- 
man hk  the  business  of  his  office}  the  learned  man  writ- 
ing his  dissertation,  and  many  other  people,  don't  sing  ; 
•in  short,  people  do  not  sing  in  their  solemn  aifidrs, 
though  the  opera  makes  them  do  so.  But  amongst  those 
who  naye  nothing  better  to  do,  the  little  ehilt&en  who 
haye  yet  no  proper  yoioes,  or  initiated  ears  for  it,  and 
the  yery  old  people  who  hate  partly  sent  their  teeth 
before  them  into  another  world,  are  the  only  ones  that 
don't  sing.  The  young  sing  much,  the  care-free  young 
still  more ;  and  the  students  perhaps  most  of  all. 

It  is  this  also  which  giyes  heart  to  the  student ;  and 
how  can  he  who  is  called  the  son  of  the  Muses,  do  other- 
wise than  be  obedient  to  his  diyine  mother  f  The  so- 
called  Gommers-Books  contain  a  rich  collection  of  songs, 
so  that  the  student  can  be  in  no  embarrassment  to  find 
one  suitable  to  the  moment.  He  finds  here  a  song 
adapted  to  eyery  occasion,  and  to  eyery  mood  of  mind. 
Before  all,  sociaJ  songs  are  in  requisition  when  the  stu- 
dents are  assembled  at  their  Kneip  for  a  merry  meeting. 
As  the  larger  assemblies  of  this  kind  are  called  Com- 
mers,  so  the  song-books  are  called  the  Commers-Books. 


On  this  head  we  need  not  expatiate,  as  our  read- 
ers  must  have  obtained  a  good  notion  of  the  Com- 
mers-Books  from  our  pages, '^  where,  within  the 
last  six  months,  these  festivities  are  described. 

Thechapter  ondrinkingoastoms  starts  witha  text 
proper  for  debating  in  a  Tea-Total  anb:^*"  Have 
the  gods  drunk  nectar^the  gods,  exempt  from  all 
the  cares  of  mortal  existence  I — and  shall  then  poor 
mankind  be  envied  the  ei\)oyment  of  thw  earthly 
nectar  ?  No ;  not  without  cause  was  it  celebrated 
by  all  the  ancient  poets.  Even  the  great  Reformer 
himself  joined  in  its  praise.'* 

On  this  we  have  the  translation  of  the  song, 
Old  Noahy  which  it  is  to  be  feared  some  of  the 
Friends  may  judge  to  verge  on  the  profane. 

A  special  or  extraordinary  Commers  is  often 
celebrated  at  some  country  inn,  and  forms  a  "great 
occasion."  These  solemnities  are  sometimes  ob- 
served by  the  Heidelberg  students  at  the  sign  of 
the  Harp  at  Neckarsteinach ;  when  a  long  train 
of  youths  is  seen  to  ^proaoh,  either  by  bad  or 
water,  coloured  caps  shimmering,  naked  swords 
glancing,  their  barges  or  steeds  decorated  with  rib- 
bands and  garlands^  as  we  see  in  the  procession  of 
the  May-Day  London  Chinmey-Sweeps^  or  those 
of  the  caimen,  gardeners,  &e.  ftc^  in  many 
places: — 

The  inhabitants  see  gladly  these  guests  a<rive  in  the 
place ;  as  the  Burschen,  on  one  snoh  a  day,  make  a 
greater  expenditure,  or  in  common  parlance,  moult  mors 
foathers,  than  as  many  honourable  inhabitants  of  the 

little  town  do  in  a  whole  year The 

whole  house  Ib  in  the  most  muvereal  bustle.  Hoose- 
servants  and  waiters  run  to  and  fro ;  in  tiw  kitchen  eil 
the  hands  of  all  the  oooks  are  in  aotivB  agtfeation,  in 
order  to  ftilfil  the  oommandof  the  landlady.  Thiat  will 
sit  a  sleepy  maid  nodding  in  a  chair,  since  for  two  days, 
that  is,  since  the  (Jommers  was  announced  to  them,  there 
has  been  no  sleep  in  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  miniBteriog 
spirits  ;  but  she  is  quickly  roused  up  with  a  vengeance 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  general  activity.  All,  however, 
is  still  and  solitary  in  the  yard  ;  for  the  poor  feather- 
cattle  have  been  compelled  to  yield  up  thdr  young  lives, 
in  order  to  parade  on  the  table  of  these  honoured  and 
swarming  guests.  Above,  in  the  great  hiUl,  is  a  long 
table  covered,  fivery  window  is  adorned  with  green 
and  flowery  garlands  and  festoons,  and  at  that  end  of 
the  hsll  where  the  seat  of  honour  is  plaeed,  tiiere  is  em- 
blazoned on  the  wall  the  great  and  painted  ooat-itf-arms 
of  the  Yerbindung,  embelUriied  with  flowers  and  ribbons. 
The  musicians  now  take  their  places  in  the  orchestre 
above  ;  the  sons  of  the  Muses  appear  In  the  hall,  and  the 
fbast  is  opened.  After  the  dotii  is  drawn  the  proceed- 
ings at  table  are  such  as  we  have  described  in  tiie  Ge- 
neral Commers,  except  that,  at  this  Cbmmen,  no  beer  is 
drunk,  but  wine  only. ;  and  you  may  soon  hear  the  re- 
port of  out-flying  Champagne  oorks,  as  the  toasts  ni  the 
Chore  are  giveiK  or  those^  upon  and  conneeted  with  the 
Land  Prince,  when  the  Commers  is  celebrated  on  his 
birth-day. 

In  the  so-called  Foundation  Commers,  It  is  customary 
fbr  the  Senior  to  deliver  a  short  speech,  in  wlueh  he 
takes  a  review  of  the  fortunes  of  the  YerbindnniG  or 
Chore,  f^m  its  establishment,  and  particularly  menoons 
the  names  of  those  who  have  belonged  to  it,  and  are  now 
gone  forth  from  it  into  busy  life. 

As  they  do  not  return  fhtm  such  a  Commers,  at  the 
earliest,  till  the  noon  or  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  all 
kind  of  follies  and  mad-cap  playfulness  are  resorted  to, 
to  make  the  time  pass  merrily.  Amongst  th^e  may  be 
classed  the  ^  Lord  of  Fools."    A  great  throne  Is  built 

*  See  Burschen  Melodies,  No.  T.— '  A  Batch  of  Gen- 
uine C<men'Lt%der,-'JpmC$  Metgadne  Jbi^  ApHi^  1641. 
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up  of  tables  and  ehainii  upon  which  one  of  the  students 
is  placed.  He  is  equipped  as  a  king^  with  his  crown, 
sceptre,  and  other  insignia.  The  others  are  his  deroted 
subiects,  who  bring  him  a  great  bumper,  or  large  glass, 
such  as  eyery  Chore  possesses.  The  Prince  of  Fools  now 
sings. 

A  derer^  lively,  nonBense  song  foUowB : — 

I  am  the  Prince  of  Fooling, 
Here  o'er  the  topers  ruliiu;; 
And  ye,  the  gods,  do  send  on. 
My  Princeship  to  attend  on. 

[AU  nng»}  To  wait  oi\  yout  divineness, 
With  wine  of  eyery  fineness, 
That's  why  we  here  are  standing, 
All  at  your  dread  oommanding. 

When  this  Miig  ii  conduded^  the  Prilioe  dd- 
Bcendfl)  and  the  next  student  takes  his  place^  till 
the  whole  lound  is  gone,  and  the  High  Jink$  oon*- 
cltided  : — 

The  conviyal  meeting  sits  till  late  in  the  night )  and 
the  next  day  they  amuse  themselyes  with  all  kinds  of 

frolics  and  merriments. They 

sometimes  make  processions  through  the  yillage,  at  the 
head  of  which  one  of  them  rides  on  the  back  of  the  Red 
Fisherman,  or  on  an  ass.  They  climb  the  neighbouring 
ruined  castles,  which  are  perched  on  the  mountains,  and 
let  their  songs  thenee  resound  oyer  tl\e  country. 

These  gambols  and  outbreaks  of  youthftil  spirits,  full 
of  life,  strength,  and  eigoyment,  and  which  thus  are  ready 
to  oTerleap  all  bounds  in  the  excitement  of  leaying  be- 
hmd  for  a  day  or  so  all  study,  and  giying  themselyes  up 
in  fine  yreatiie^,  and  beautiftil  scenery,  to  the  Aill  swing 
of  their  fimeies  and  ftelings,  especially  such  a  troop  of 
youngsters  being  together,  have  always  characterised  the 

students The  Commers  then,  being 

brought  to  a  close,  they  generally  return  by  boat  to  the 
city  of  the  Muses.  If  this  is  in  the  eyening,  the  barge  is 
illuminated,  and  when  they  approach  the  city,  fireworks 
are  played  (rff.  As  they  land  tiiey  proceed  to  their  Kneip, 
and  there  wind  up  the  feast. 

Pass  we  some  long  stories,  and  also  the  New 
Year  festivities,  to  reach  the  student  about  to  de* 
part  &om  Bursohedom  into  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines. Up  to  the  time  of  his  departure,  he  is 
liable  to  be  summoned  forth,  much  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  banded  London  ^Prentices,  or  the 
crafts  of  the  Hans  Towns,  and  of  many  other  places, 
wont  to  be  called  out  in  oases  of  emergency.  The 
slogan  on  these  occasions  is,  **  Bursch,  come  forth  1  '* 
which  fa  shouted  in  the  streets  by  those  who  run  on 
acting  J^MfyOtMff.  Inl837,Bomerefiraotoryor  re- 
belliotis  students  of  Heidelbeig  were  ordered  by  the 
Grand  Duke  to  he  arrested,  or  placed  in  con- 
finement in  their  lodgings.  Their  trial  was  begun 
immediately,  and  would  hate  been  completed  in  the 
same  day,  save  for  the  general  rise. 

The  rinKleaders  throng  the  city,  with  a  loud  ^  Bursch, 
come  forth  !"  drew  the  stodenis  together  firom  all  qttar- 
ters,  and  rushed  with  them,  wHh  gnat  Ufioar,  hito  the 
front  of  the  nniyelsityi  where  the  Senate  had  speedily 
assembled,  and  stood  in  presence  of  the  tumultuous 
throng  at  an  open  window.  Instead  of  applying  to  the 
Prorector,  as  they  shonld  haye  done,  had  they  ground  of 
complaint,  they  eyen  treated  with  contempt  two  sum- 
monses from  the  Senate  to  send  deputies  to  explain  their 
claims  or  demands,  and  immediately  in  the.  &ce  of  the 
Senate  proceeded,  with  loud  outcries,  to  make  a  despe- 
rate onset  on  the  door  of  the  adjoining  academical  build- 
ings, with  sticks  and  kicks,  so  that  the  upper  beadle,  to 
preyent  further  mischief,  was  obliged  to  Uberate  thaii^ 
caroeiated  students.  This  being  accomplished,  tney 
commenced  their  march  forth  tovnurds  Schwetzengen. 

The  whole  dty  was  in  uproar.  The  shops  were  closed 


out  of  fear  of  the  wild  &otioh.  Eyerywhere  chaises 
rattled  through  the  streets  ;  the  boot-foxes  ran  here  and 
there  ;  the  inhabitants  looked  fall  of  trouble  out  of  their 
windows  ;  when  a  student,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
galloped  through  the  streets  with  the  foarfiil  cry — 
**  Bursch,  come  forth  !"  Most  of  the  students  went  along 
with  the  train,  only  because  the  Ck^mment,  or  Students' 
Code  of  ^Laws^  demanded  it,  without  well  knowing  for 
what  purposes  The  wild  throng  rushed  into  the  houses 
of  the  dilatory,  in  order  to  rouse  them  out  of  bed. 
Hastily,  eyery  one  packed  up  what  was  most  necessary 
and  threw  it  into  the  carriage,  or  buckled  it  upon  a  horse ; 
and  when  no  longer  carriage  or  horse  was  procniable, 
the  boot*foxes  must  become  baggage^bearers. 

In  order  to  rouse  all  into  a  necessary  degree  of  resent- 
ment, and  to  keep  it  up,  the  ringleaders  circulated  folse 
stories.  They  spread  it  eyerywhere  that  the  authorities 
had  drsgged  the  students  out  of  their  beds  in  the  night ; 
that  they  had  thrust  them  into  a  hole  where  none  could 
stand  upright,  and  where  there  was  not  a  single  seat  to 
rest  upon  ;  while  the  ikct  was,  that  they  who  were  said 
to  haye  suffered  so  much  maltreatment  in  the  night, 
were  conducted  to  the  academical  buildings  in  clear  day- 
light. Yet,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment)  these  fiilse 
reports  found  credit,  and  with  the  **  Bursch,  Come  forth !" 
which  raged  like  a  running  fire  through  the  streets,  they 
ayailed,  &  a  yery  short  time,  to  bring  the  whole  student 
host  together. 

They  who  were  en  horseback  placed  themselyes  at 
the  head  of  the  procession ;  rode  hither  and  thither,  in 
order  to  quicken  the  motions  of  the  dilatory,  and  to  main- 
tain the  whole  train  in  orden  A  long  line  of  carriages 
followed  them,  of  eyery  description  that  could  be  got  to- 
gether in  the  haste  of  the  occasion.  Part  were  chaises,  in 
which  the  students  rode  ;  part  were  waggons,  on  wtdch 
were  hastily  loaded  their  packages.  All  the  students 
had  armed  themselyes  in  haste,  as  well  as  they  might, 
yrith  swordS)  rapiers,  and  pistols.  They  who  found  no 
place  in  the  carriages,  or  on  horseback,  went  on  foot, 
and  a  great  swarm  of  boot-foxes  followed,  who  were 
.  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  house-gear,  as  pipes,  dressing- 
gowns,  ooats,  and  so  on.  A  yast  crowd  of  people,  con- 
sisting of  school-youths,  who  had  to  thank  the  students 
to-day  for  a  holiday,  Mid  of  all  kinds  of  people  who,  in 
a  uniyersity  city,  draw  support  from  the  students,  added 
themselyes  to  the  train,  and  increased  the  uproar  and 
alarm,  with  curses  and  insults,  that  the  students  should 
be  Bttifored  to  go  away.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
looked  down  in  wonder  and  curiosityftom  their  windows, 
roused  from  their  sleep  by  the  noise,  and  gased  on  the 
motley  throntf  who,  with  shouts  and  singing  of  Bursehen- 
songs,  swept  by. 

At  lengtk  the  rear  of  the  train  disappeared  through 
the  city  gate,  and  a  strange  silence  reigned  in  the  de- 
serted town.  The  doors  opened,  and  the  Philisthies 
stepped  oiit  iuto  the  streets  together,  to  talk  oyer  the 
fotal  story. 

The  students  marched  into  the  territory  of 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  vapoured  about  for  a  day  or 
two,  after  which  the  affair  ended,  like  their  duels, 
in  smoke.  A  Marohing^Forth  from  Qdttingen  in 
1818,  bore  fbr  a  time  a  more  serious  aspect ;  biit  of 
800  rsOusants,  600,  who  were  Germans,  returned 
in  a  few  days,  and  tlie  rest,  wlio  were  foreigners^ 
were  put  under  bann  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
which  was,  of  course^  virtual  e3q;»ulsion.  The  stu- 
dents have  made  little  by  their  Marchlngs-Forth. 
Upon  one  occasion  we  find  them  assembling  in  a 
noble  cause ;  this  was  to  defend  the  Jews  of  Heidel- 
berg from  an  attack  of  the  artisan%  who  were  not 
much  more  enlightened  in  those  .tlbps  than  an 
Orange  nobleman  of  the  present  ^^  or  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lord  Greorge  Gordon.  We,  wish  the  stu- 
dents may  deserve  the  high  commendation  which 
Mr.  Howitt  gives  them,  when,  in  his  preface,  he 
compares  them  with  Oxford  men,  to  the  infinite 
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depreciation  of  the  latter.    What  follows  hardly 
bean  him  out : — 

Another  caiue  which  often  eon^ls  the  students  to 
quit  the  nniTerrity,  and  indeed  in  all  stiUnesB,  is  debt. 
That  the  yonng  men  at  the  High-eehool  may  readily  fkll 
into  debt,  is  easy  to  ooaceiTe.  Most  of  them  were  till 
this  time  at  schools  where  they  were  qnite  depeadrait  on 
their  parents,  and  hare  now,  for  the  flnt  time,  consider- 
able snms  in  their  hands ;  and  beyond  this,  the  way  into 
debt  is  made  so  particnlarly  easy  to  the  stndent.  The 
landlords,  the  shopkeepers,  and  all  others,  who  deriye 
an  adTintage  from  the  students,  freely  gire  credit  or 
/moijp,  as  the  students  term  it.  They  do  it  the  more 
willingly,  since  it  is  a  |(ood  opportunity  to  make  the  ac- 
count a  little  larger,  (smee  the  English  and  students,  as 
the  student  says,  generally  chop  aboye  the  ear,  that  is, 
suffer  themselyes  to  be  orercbs^^ ;)  and  moreoyer, 
the  students  look  on  it  as  a  certain  prerogatiye,  of  which 
many  are  compelled  to  ayail  themselyes,  who,  especially 
in  their  first  year,  need  more  than  their  remittances. 
A  master  tailor  who  was  much  in  mode  amongst  the 
students,  once  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  this  silently 
acknowledged  priyilege,  but  it  cost  him  dear.  This  man 
sent  round  a  list  amongst  his  coUeagnes,  by  which  eyeiy 
one  who  signed  his  name,  bound  himiMlf  to  giye  no  mere 
credit  to  any  student  But  this  list  had  not  dreulated 
ftr,  when  the  students  became  aware  9i  the  &et.  They 
assembled  themselyes  that  eyenxng  at  their  kneip,  armed 
with  their  swords,  proceeded  thenee  to  tiie  house  of  the 
tailor,  dashed  all  the  windows  in,  broke  open  the  doors, 
and  rushed  into  the  workshops  and  store-rooms  of  the 
tailor  ;  where  they  cut  to  pieees,  and  bored  through  all 
his  pieces  of  cloth  and  ready-made  clothes,  so  that  they 
were  totally  ruined.  The  actors,  indeed,  were  punished, 
and  required  to  pay  all  Uie  damages,  but  the  tailor  had 
for  eyer  lost  the  business  of  the  students,  and  his  lellow 
tradesmen  took  warning  from  the  transaction. 

The  academical  laws  haye  endeayoured  to  put  a  check 
on  this  &cility  of  debt-maldng,  by  determining  that  all 
demands  for  credited  wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  ex- 
ceptiqg  the  regular  ehc^pin  of  wine  or  beer  set  befioe 
his  guests  by  the  landlord  or  master  of  an  ordinary^ — all 
demandsof Ihe  masters  of  coffee  and  billiard-rooma,as  such, 
— all  play  debts,demaads  ibrGarriage,sledge,or  horse-hire 
Ibr  more  than  <me  journey,  which  may  be  made  on  stu- 
dents, shall  not  be  recoyerable  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  it 
is  also  enacted  to  what  extent  credit  for  all  necessaries 
of  life,  for  books,  and  such  things,  may  be  given,  so  as 
yet  to  leaye  a  leipsl  right  of  reooyery.  In  order  to  make 
themselyes  secure  against  a  student,  who,  they  are 
afraid,  may  attempt  to  quit  without  discharging  his  debt» 
the  creditor  is  accustomed  to  take  the  usual  and  etEso- 
tual  way,  that  is,  to  go  and  lay  an  arrest  on  his  depar- 
ture-testimonial, which  will  then  not  be  handed  to  the 
student  by  the  uniyersity  olBce,  till  he  has  paid  his  debte, 
by  which  means  it  j  becomes  yery  dilBcult  to  quit  the 
place  without  a  flyr  settlement  with  his  creditors.  One 
way,  howeyer,  remains  for  him.  In  the  uniyersity  cities 
are  people  who  lend  money  to  the  students  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest.  These  the  student  pumps,  as  he  calls  it, — 
and,  as  claims  for  money  lent  to  students,  are  untenable 
before  the  court,  these  people  generally  get  the  loss  when 
a  stndent  runs  off,  as  well  as  all  those  other  creditors 
who  haye  not  protested  against  the  deliyery  of  his  testi- 
moniaL  This  burning  through,  or  running  tfarou|^  the 
rags,  as  starting  without  paying  is  called,  was  formerly 
much  more  frequent  than  at  present.  If  it  now  some- 
times happens,  yet  the  cases  are  yery  rare  in  which  they 
do  not  afterwards  pay  as  soon  as  they  are  in  circum- 
stances to  do  it.  When  these  escapes  were  made,  it 
was  generally  at  midnight ;  or  in  this  manner, — ^the 
youth's  companions  accompanied  him  in  a  Gomitat,  or 
one  of  their  regular  departure-processions,  but  anotiier 
student  was  set  in  the  first  carriage,  in  the  place  of 
honour,  as  though  it  were  he  who  was  leaying.    When 


they  had,  howeyer,  quitted  the  city,  the  real  depuler 
took  the  place  of  honour,  and  the  pretended  one  tben 
quietly  returned  to  the  city.  On  such  occasions  was 
sung  the  sAng,  of  course  not  till  the  immediate  dinger 
was  past-— 

Forth  from  here,  the  Minicha^snn  witch  u. 

The  Manidueans  are  the  creditors,  so  called  after  tbe 
old  much  reprobated  sect  of  the  Bianichseans,  who  in  the 
third  pentnry  held  the  doctrines  of  the  PeraiaQ  heretic 
Manes. 

We  do  not  mean  to  acoompany  the  student  to 
the  grave,  which  Dr.  Cornelius  does  with  due  so- 
lemnity ;  nor  yet  into  the  examination  by  the 
State,  which  nsoally  cloees  Bursch  life,  and  often 
conyerta  the  wild  student  in  a  little  month  into  a 
sedate  Philistine.  The  summary,  or  the  yiew  of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  student-life,  contains 
some  sensible  remarks.  We  may  state,  in  brie( 
that  the  merits  are  found  to  preponderate  higAy ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  German  student  is  hdd, 
by  his  countryman^  Dr.  Cornelius^  to  be  very 
superior,  in  character  and  acquirements,  to  the 
student  of  any  foreign  university.  And  hereupon 
follows  an  eulogium  on  the  universities  of  the 
Fatherland.  There  is,  no  doubt^  a  great  deal  of 
smoking,  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  beer-diinkiog 
among  the  students ;  hut  then  all  the  Germans  drink 
and  smoke,  and  duels  are  becoming  less  frequent, 
and  are  seldom  or  never  fatal ;  and  the  beer,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Howitt^  though  quaffed  in  large 
quantities,  is  neither  potent  in  streoigth  nor  tempt- 
ing in  flavour.  We  are  aware  that  it  possesses  no 
seductive  qualities  for  Englishmen,  and  (me  has 
oertainly  more  sympathy  with  the  German  student, 
joyous  over  his  very  bad  beer,  tiian  with  the  Inxu- 
riouB  Oxford  dandy,  regaling  himself  with  iced 
fthamimgne.  There  are  still  a  few  formal  challenges 
given  to  a  trial  of  prowess  in  imbibing ;  the  young, 
lusty  student  generally  challenging  some  noted 
toper  of  the  Old  School. 

The  Heidelberg  beer  is  not  strong,  and  it  is 
cheap,  and  is  on  this  account  esteemed  by  the  stu- 
dent, who  is  seldom  rich.  Amasing  quantities  of  it 
are  swallowed  with  imponifyat  thaie  beer  combats. 
Only  on  high  festivals  are  inne,  glee-wine,*  and 
punch  drunk.  When  the  students  drink  thiurheer 
in  summer  in  the  open  air,  they  pile  up  the  empty 
flagons  and  jugs  in  a  pyramid,  as  soldiras  pile  their 
arms.  The  Beer^Code  occupies  many  pages  in  th? 
volume.  The  laws  which  regulate  a  chsJlenge  of 
drinking  are  as  dearly  defined  as  those  which  re- 
gulate  fighting  duels. 

From  the  Beer-Comment  of  Hiedelberg  we  meant 
to  copy  a  few  of  the  articles,  to  show  to  what  ex- 
tent clever  young  men  may  run  into  feUy.  The 
Beer-Code  really  displays  a  luxuriant  fencj ;  but 
we  stop  shorty  wishing  that  Mr.  Howitt  had  pre- 
ferred giving  us  a  work  of  his  own,  when  the  pn>- 
per  time  came,  instead  of  the  voluminous  compila- 
tion of  Dr.  ComeHus. 

*  This  epioed  wine  is  nearly  the  Bishop  or  Pope  of 
Ozford.>-£.  r.  if. 
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CK  paacon,  essi ! 

The  habitaal  readers  of  fiction  hardly  know  how 
much  they  might  gain  of  the  peculiar  excitement 
which  is  so  dear  to  them,  by  taming  at  times  to  the 
history  of  actual  life.  They  would  find  in  its  details 
no  rare  occurrence  of  the  very  elements  that  have 
moved  them  in  fable ;  with  others,  not  the  least 
impressive,  which  belong  to  reality  alone.  These 
must  be  our  reliance  on  the  present  occasion.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  ensnare  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy by  any  disguise  of  plain  historical  truth ; 
the  effort,  indeed,  would  be  gratuitous.  The  in- 
cident, from  recent  Italian  history,  which  we 
intend  to  relate,  believing  that  it  will  be  new  to 
many  in  this  countiy,  is  such  as  the  invention  of 
man  has  rarely  devised.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
add  to  the  audientic  narrative  a  single  borrowed 
trait  that  would  not  impair  its  effect.  What  we 
have  set  down  may,  therefore,  be  securely  accept- 
ed as  the  brief  and  literal  relation  of  an  *^  owre 
true  tale;"  on  the  threshold  of  which  we  only 
pause  for  an  instant  to  offer  a  remark  which  may 
have  occurred  before  now  to  many  a  student  of 
Italian  liistory  and  manners. 

After  the  standard  themes  of  classical  story  and 
mythology,  it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  most 
of  the  tragic  subjects,  which  the  poet  or  the  mo- 
ralist has  taken  from  actual  life,  are  of  Italian 
growth.  This  can  neither  be  the  result  of  mere 
chance,  nor  be  fully  explained  by  the  precedence, 
in  time,  of  the  Italian  novelists  and  chroniclers  be- 
fore those  of  other  European  countries.  The  exis- 
tence of  a  number  of  petty  states,  no  doubt, 
encouraged  the  preservation  of  details^  which  the 
historians  of  a  larger  realm  must  of  necessity  have 
passed  over.  But  the  pecuHar  colour  of  these  de- 
tails, the  frequency  of  strange  and  moving  inci- 
dents in  them,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
reference  to  the  national  character.  This  it  is  not 
easy  to  portray,  on  account  of  the  contradictions 
which  meet  every  attempt  to  trace  its  features. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  its  intemperance 
of  nature,  a  tendency  in  it  to  the  excessive,  whether 
in  good  or  evil, — a  temperament  volcanic  like  the 
soil  on  which  it  grows,  distinguished  no  less  by 
the  luxuriance  of  its  productions  than  by  the  con- 
vulsions that  suddenly  lay  them  waste.  In  the 
history  of  individuals  the  Italian  nature  presents 
itself  in  the  strangest  contrasts :  vehemence  more 
than  childish,  with  a  capacity  for  the  most  subtle 
and  patient  dissimulation:  flaming  passion,  and 
slow-burning  vindictiveness :  intelligence  of  the 
quickest,  readiest  kind,  not  deep,  yet  never  dis- 
turbed amidst  the  agitations  of  the  moral  faculties : 
a  redundant  sanguine  flow  of  animal  life,  and  a 
certain  fervour  of  mind,  such  as  belong  to  no  other 
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race  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Their  sor- 
rows and  crimes  are  nearly  always  marked  by 
some  unexpected  trait :  they  display  a  kind  of 
superfluous  originality,  {jrit  venia  verboy)  an  ingeni- 
ous fearfulness,  which  makes  the  adventures  of 
other  men  seem  tame  in  comparison  with  theirs. 
It  is  this  property  which  gives  its  strange  fascina- 
tion to  the  darker  figures  of  the  history  of  Italy  ; 
and  which  prompts  the  inventor  of  any  fiction 
more  than  usually  appalling,  to  place  his  scene  in 
this  region,  or  to  take  from  thence  the  chief  mover 
of  its  events.  The  same  undoubtedly  guided  our 
elder  dramatists  to  the  Italian  novels  and  chroni- 
cles, which  have  furnished  the  matter  of  their 
deepest  tragedies  in  such  abundance  as  they  would 
vainly  have  sought  elsewhere.  Deprived  of  its 
most  enviable  claims  to  distinction,  this  preemi- 
nence in  the  growth  of  occasions  for  pity  and  won- 
der Italy  still  retains.  In  a  century  counted 
back  from  the  present  year,  although  it  will  em- 
brace the  French  Revolution  and  the  disasters  of 
Poland,  it  is  in  Italy  that  we  still  find  the  most 
afiecting  tragedies,  the  most  curious  displays  of 
mysterious  crime  and  imposture ;  the  strangest 
extremes  of  human  passion,  suffering,  and  despair. 
The  incident  which  is  now  to  be  related  will  not 
discover  all  these  violent  contrasts;  yet,  it  is  in 
many  respects  such  as  we  hope  and  believe  it 
would  be  impossible  to  parallel  hom  any  other  page 
of  the  history  of  modem  civilized  Europe. 
**  £  chi  no'l  piange,  di  chi  pianger  suole  ?" 

A  brief  summary  of  some  principal  events  of 
the  time  and  place  must  first  be  given.  In  1796, 
the  King  of  Naples,  in  concert  with  England,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia,  directed  his  troops  against  those 
of  republican  France,  which  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Papal  States.  It  was  natural  that  Ferdi- 
nand should  detest  a  nation  stained  with  the  blood 
of  his  royal  kinsmen,  and  whose  victories  had 
shaken  old  thrones  and  privil^es  over  all  Europe. 
The  period  seemed  to  encourage  a  hope  of  assail- 
ing the  French  with  success  in  Italy.  The  Aus- 
trians  had  efiected  a  powerful  diversion  on  the 
Rhine  ;  the  government  of  the  Directory  began  to 
show  signs  of  decay ;  the  flower  of  its  armies  was 
in  E^ypt,  and  with  it  the  young  commander  on 
whom  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  had  rested  at 
Areola  and  Lodi.  There  seemed  to  be  a  pause  in 
its  successes,  and  men  hoped  that  the  day  of  its 
humiliation  was  at  hand. 

An  army  of  62,000  men,  led  by  Mack,  crossed 

the  Garigliano,  drove  the  French  detachments  out 

of  Rome,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  restore  the 

cause  of  Absolutism  in  central  Italy.    But  the 
'  3K 
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triumph  was  onl  j  a  brief  one ;  and  it  eeaaed  wben 
the  lefmblican  fofoes,  odkcted  under  Champion- 
net^  repeDed  the  royal  adranoey  and  became  in 
torn  the  aanilania.  Against  the  fierce  eneiigj  of 
the  Frendi,  who  had  ahead  j  begon  to  deem  them- 
adrea  inrindbley  what  leaiatanoe  ooold  be  oppoaed 
by  miwarlike  troopi^  incapable  or  treadierooa 
generals,  and  a  king  who  made  no  secret  of  hia 
cowardice?  The  Ne^iolitan  troopawcia  driTcn 
hack  across  their  own  fnmtier,  and  retreated  from 
post  to  poaty  with  hardly  a  show  of  defence.  The 
capital  waa  aooa  in  danger.  In  Tain  did  Ferdinand 
proclaim  a  levy  m  aMEtK,  and  lasne  orders  for  a  war 
of  extennination  upon  the  heretic  InYaders.  Hia 
garriaona  surrendered  strong  places  almost  before 
they  were  sommoned ;  in  the  field  hb  troops  would 
not  abide  the  face  oi  the  enemy,  and  laid  down 
their  arma  in  bodlea  of  thooaands  at  a  time :  the 
only  impediment  to  the  piogreas  of  the  French  waa 
anpplied  by  the  natoral  difficoltiea  of  the  oountiy . 
The  king  fied,  with  his  court,  to  SicOy,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1796 — BO  panic-stricken,  that  no  plan  of  de- 
fence or  resistance  had  been  left  for  the  kingdom 
which  he  abandoned.  Championnet  took  poaaea- 
aion  of  Xaplea  in  the  January  following;  and 
amongst  the  few  conditions  in  the  show  of  a  capi- 
tulation which  preceded  his  entry,  a  principal  one 
was  the  demand  of  the  populace  that  the  conqueroia 
ahould  duly  pay  *^rupeita  a  San  Cftnnarol** 

This  was  instantly  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Parthenopsan  republic,  which  the  nation,  if 
80  inclined,  had  certainly  the  fullest  right  to  adopts 
as  the  king  had  left  to  its  own  resources  the  coun* 
tiy  which  he  was  unable  to  defend.  But  its  insti- 
tution waa  the  work  of  a  few,  supported  by  foreign 
conquerorB^  if  not  wholly  controlled  by  thCTi. 
EDtbusiastic  minds,  indeed,  saw  in  this  measure 
the  regeneration  of  their  country;  and  on  the  part 
of  its  promoters  neither  sincerity  nor  efibrt  was 
wanting ;  during  their  short  prosperity  many  good 
foundations  were  laid,  and  numerous  abuses  were 
abolished.  It  is  notorious  that,  in  Naples,  at  least, 
nearly  all  the  Yirtue,  learning,  and  intellect  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  espoused  the  republican 
parfy.  But  with  the  lower  sort  of  people,  and  with 
the  populace  in  the  capital,  still  mors  throughout 
the  prorinces  to  the  south,  and  in  the  smaller 
towu^  it  waa  never  popular.  The  nation  was,  in 
general,  blind  to  the  uaea  of  improvement,  jealous 
of  change,  vicious,  lazy^  and  ignorant ;  suspicious 
of  those  who  were  not  so  ;  fickle^  sensual,  and 
superstitious.  This  was  no  stuff  from  which  a 
republic  could  be  created,  still  less  maintained 
against  external  force  and  intestine  treason.  It  is 
a  lamentable  mistake  to  'nmgiii^  that  mere  insti- 
tutions can  make  a  free  people ;  overlooking  that 
cardinal  necessity  of  the  virtues,  without  which,  as 
Montesquieu  truly  dedarea^  no  republic  is  possible* 

Moreover,  it  waa  mainly  a  work  of  the  French, 
and  ever  ainoe  the  Angevin  times,  the  French  have 
been  hated  in  Naples.  Even  the  Liberal  party, 
whose  establishment  was  owing  to  the  invaders, 
accused  them  of  treating  the  capital  like  a  con- 
quered city,  which  indeed  it  was.  In  this  manner 
bickerings  aroae,  and  the  time  and  energies  were 
consumed  which  had  been  better  employ^  in  pre- 


paring to  raiat  a  common  enemy.  A  discontented 
feeling,  the  moat  tineatening  symptom  in  a  fidde 
nation,  began  to  gain  gnmnd;  the  populace  be- 
came noisy  and  nratinoii%  althoogh  the  French 
general  had  wiady  aecoied  the  obedience  of  the 
worst  part  of  the  Neapolitan  rabble  by  investiii^ 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  Midiple  Pazzo,  the  head 
of  the  LaczanmL  Theaediaorders  became  fonrnd" 
able  whca,  towaida  the  month  of  July,  a  counter- 
revoliition  in  feroor  of  the  Bourbon  party  broke 
out  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  tLe 
republic  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  establishing 
its  authority  to  any  extent.  The  first  rising  was 
in  the  Abruzzi,  where  some  of  the  Idng^s  fugiUTe 
troops  had  remwned  unmolested  since  the  arrivil 
of  the  French*  The  example  was  followed  bv  tlie 
Calabrians,  and  in  Apulia ;  and  the  insurrection 
soon  b^an  to  show  its  head  in  the  Terra  di  LaTor>, 
the  district  immediately  surrounding  the  cajataL 

Ita  conmnencement  was  with  detached  bands  of 
partisans^  recruited  from  the  lowest  and  vilest  oi 
the  people,  and  acting  independently,  each  under 
its  own  leader.  The  heads  of  these  guerrillas  were 
men  whoae  cruelty  and  ferocions  wickedness  soon 
made  them  terrible.  There  was  but  one  amongst 
them  who  was  not  already  branded  with  some  no- 
torious ignoniiny  or  crime — ^Rodio,  a  lawyer  by 
profession.  The  rest  were  taken  from  the  dregs  of 
the  populace.  Pronio,  an  unfinocked  priest,  had 
escaped  from  the  galleys^  to  which  a  cruel  murder 
had  condemned  him.  In  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  the 
leader  was  a  notorious  brigand,  properly  called  h  v 
the  peasants,  on  account  of  his  cunning,  boldness, 
and  thirst  for  blood,  Fra  Diavolo ;  the  wretch's  rxraX 
name  waa  Pezza.  But  none  equalled  in  atroclty 
one  (jaetano  Manunone,  who  infested  the  same 
district.  The  accounts  which  have  been  given  cf 
his  sanguinary  rage  are  hardly  credible ;  it  Is  said^ 
(and,  as  Colletta  asserts,  on  certain  authority,) 
that  he  took  pleasure  literally  in  drinking  human 
blood.  At  least  four  hundred  Neapolitan  and 
French  are  said  to  have  perished  under  his  hands ; 
he  would  order  any  prisoners  that  his  men  had 
taken  to  be  brought  to  him  as  he  was  fioeding,  and 
killed  them  for  pastime  during  the  feast  Such  were 
the  wretches  who  first  raised  again  the  banner  of 
Ferdinand  ;  and  to  the  end  of  this  struggle  they, 
and  others  like  them,  formed  the  main  native 
strength  of  his  cause.  We  find  Ferdinand  and  his 
queen  writing  autograph  letters  to  them,  in  which 
neither  disdained  to  use  such  titles  as  **  w^  general^ 
and  ^w^  friend!**  After  the  restoration  these 
ruffians  were  actually  rewarded  with  commiadons 
in  the  army,  and  ofiended  public  decency  by  ap- 
pearing as  majors  and  colonels  of  the  line  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital. 

Such  ferocities^  however,  were  not  solely  con- 
fined to  the  Bourbonists ;  we  meet  with  acts  on 
the  other  side,  which,  for  a  moment,  seem  to  take 
the  reader  back  to  the  rudest  period  of  the  middle 
ages.  One  notable  instance  we  may  pause  to  re- 
late ;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  took  place  not 
in  a  wild  r^on,  but  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Picemo,  in  Potenza,  a  considerable  city, 
which  is  now  the  capital  of  a  province.  In  this 
vicinity  dwelt  a  bishop  named  Francesco  Serso,  a 
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good  and  learned  ecclesiastic,  who  had,  some  years 
before,  been  persecuted  by  the  Roman  See,  on  al- 
leged charges  of  Jansenism.    At  that  time  he  was 
protected  by  the  Court  of  Naples,  but  afterwards 
its  policy  changed,  and  he  was  kept  at  a  dbtance, 
and  in  disfavour.    From  this  cause  he  was  gene« 
rally  reputed  averse  to  the  king's  party,  and  a  f^ 
vourer  of  the  republic :  and  the  mere  suspicion  was 
enough  to  cost  him  his  life,  when  the  insurrection 
broke  out.     The  episcopal  palace  was  assailed,  and 
the  old  man,  found  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  was 
dragged  into  the  street,  slain,  and  his  head  paraded 
through  the  city  on  a  lance's  point.    The  assassins 
— seventeen  in  number — ^were  none  of  them  of  the 
lower  class.    This  atrocity  was  witnessed  by  a  rich 
citizen  of  Potenza,  one  Nicool6  Addone,  a  man  of 
a  fierce  but  wary  disposition — attached  to  the 
bishop,  and  a  devout  catholic :  although  hitherto 
he  had  secretly  espoused  the  republican  cause, 
the  fear  of  endangering  his  wealth  in  civil  broils, 
had    kept   him  aloof.      But  the  outrage  over- 
came his  caution,  he  vowed  to  avenge  it;  and, 
being  unable  to  efi\9ct  his  purpose  by  open  force, 
he  had  recourse  to  artifice.    Pretending,  therefore, 
a  great  zeal  for  the  Bourbon  cause,  and  afibcting 
to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  the  bishop,  he  invited  the 
assasalnB  to  a  repast,  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
The  house  had  been  filled  with  a  suitable  number 
of  accomplices,  secretly  armed,  who  were  either 
posted  in  ambush  in  difierent  places,  or  joined  the 
company  at  table.    After  the  guests  had  feasted 
and  drank  abundantly,  the  host  gave  a  signal  by 
himself  stabbing  the  man  who  sat  nearest  to  him ; 
the  others  were  instantly  attacked,  and  slain  on 
the  spot.    The  most,  it  is  said,  Addone  killed  with 
his  own  hand.     This  deed,  from  which  he  expected 
praise,  was  denounced  by  even  the  warmest  repub- 
licans, and  Addone  found  it  needfial  to  take  flight. 
For  many  weeks  he  concealed  himself  in  the  woods, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  escaping  to  France.    He 
was  seen  twenty  years  afterwards  in  Naples,  par- 
doned, rich,  and  busy  as  a  spy  and  denouncer  of 
political  offenders  to  the  officers  of  the  restored 
Bourbon  government ! 

The  administration  of  the  republic  appears  to 
have  been  feeble.  The  closet  does  not  furnish  the 
best  statesmen ;  and  a  newly  established  power  soon 
faints  if  it  be  not  cordiaUy  supported  by  the  people. 
The  first  interruption  of  the  public  tranquility 
could  not  fail  to  disclose  the  secret  of  the  govern- 
ment's weakness.  The  reaction  gained  force  daily. 
In  Apulia  the  imposture  of  some  Corsican  adven- 
turers, one  of  whom  personated  the  Prince  Fran- 
cesco, was  successful  in  rousing  nearly  all  the  inha- 
bitants. At  last  the  fugitive  king  was  encouraged 
to  despatch  Cardinal  RufFo  into  Calabria,  as  the 
leader  of  the  royalist  parties.  He  was  a  bad  man, 
and  an  infamous  priest ;  but  his  rank  gave  an  air 
of  credit' to  the  insurrection  ;  and  the  bigoted  ma- 
rauders joyfully  obeyed  a  son  of  the  church,  who 
Btyled  his  levies,  the  "  Army  of  the  True  Faith," 
and  gave  them  absolution  day  by  day  for  all  the 
excesses  which  they  had  committed.  ITie  mob 
which  followed  him  was  soon  numerous  enough  to 
be  called  a  host ;  and  as  he  advanced  northward, 
the  towns  threw  open  their  gates  to  receive  him. 


The  coast,  at  the  same  time,  was  infested  by  an 
Anglo-Sicilian  fleet,  which  attacked  the  strong 
places  that  still  held  out  for  the  republic — ^landed 
troops  and  ammunition  in  the  Bourbonist  districts, 
and  filled  the  maritime  provinces  with  royal  pro- 
clamations. In  the  north  of  Italy  an  Austrian 
army  was  hovering  on  the  Adige,  waiting  the  sig- 
nal to  attack  :  in  Messina,  Greneral  Stewart,  with 
fiOOO  English,  encouraged  tiie  partisans  with  hopes 
of  speedy  codperation. 

For  a  party  whose  chief  reliance  was  on  French 
support  this  was  a  dangerous  state  of  tilings. 
Macdonald,  who  had  replaced  Championnet  in  the 
command  at  Naples,  was  unable  to  meet  the  swarms 
of  Bourbonists,  as  they  advanced,  at  all  points ; 
and  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  north  compelled 
him  to  draw  his  forces  together.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  Russians  had  emboldened  the  Austrian  army 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Oglio,  when  Mantua 
was  invested,  Milan  in  danger,  and  a  combined 
force  of  Russians  and  Turks,  hot  from  the  capture 
of  Corfu  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  had  landed  in  the 
Capitanate,  Macdonald  thought  it  time  to  retire ; 
and  in  May  1799,  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
evacuated  the  kingdom. 

This  was  a  signal  for  the  king's  partisans  to  stir 
in  Naples  itself,  which,  up  to  this  point,  they  had 
not  ventured  to  disturb.  A  medianic,  nick-named 
II  OrisiaUarOy  from  his  trade,  now  drew  over  to 
the  royal  cause  a  mob  of  laziaroni— "Outcasts,  in-* 
difierent  on  which  side  they  acted,  if  it  only  gave 
them  hopes  of  pay  and  plunder.  One  Tanfitno,  at 
the  same  time,  collected  a  body  of  conspirators, 
and  entered  into  direct  correspondence  with  the 
king  and  queen,  who  replied  from  Palermo  in  the 
most  afiectionate  terms  to  the  vagabond's  letters, 
and  sent  him  money,  with  which  he  purchased 
new  adherents.  These  men,  and  others,  who  now 
took  up  the  same  course  of  action,  were,  like  the 
provincial  partisans,  for  the  most  part  disreputable 
and  vile :  and  we  see  the  nature  of  the  movement, 
and  the  value  of  the  success  which  it  gained,  in 
the  fiict  that  such  was  the  most  considerable  sup- 
port which  Ferdinand  received  from  his  own  sub- 
jects. 

But  while  such  conspiracies  were  in  progress 
amongst  the  rabble,  there' was  concerted  a  more 
dangerous  and  better  cemented  enterprise,  by  some 
royalists  belonging  to  a  higher  order  of  society. 
The  contriver  of  this  plot  was  a  Swiss,  named 
Bekker,  who,  having  long  dwelt  in  Naples,  and 
married  there,  had  thus  become  connected  with 
some  families  belonging  to  the  most  violent  of  the 
king's  party.  He  was  also  personally  attached  to 
the  Bourbons'  service,  in  which  he  had  held  a  com- 
misrion;  and  hb  brother  still  bore  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  dispersed  army  of  Ferdinand.  The 
man  appears  to  have  been  exactly  suited  to  the 
deed ;  a  very  adventurer,  designing,  bold,  and  un- 
scrupulous. In  the  present  temper  of  aflairs  he 
could  not  but  see  that  there  was  a  clear  prospect 
of  future  profit  and  honour  from  a  daring  and  for- 
tunate attempt  on  behalf  of  the  king ;  and  no 
sense  of  pity  or  regard  dissuaded  him  from  putting 
it  into  execution.  As  soon  as  the  allied  fleet  ap- 
peared on  the  coasty  he  entered  into  a  correspon* 
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denoe  with  the  admirals ;  and  in  concert  (it  is  | 
said)  with  them,  arranged  the  plan  of  a  royalist 
insurrection,  which  was  to  be  brought  about  in  the 
citjof  Naples.  The  scheme  was  well  devised,  but 
cruel  and  treacherous ;  and  could  only  have  been 
entertained  by  any  number  of  persons  above  the 
class  of  brigands,  in  a  nation  the  history  of  which 
had  already  recorded  the  tale  of  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  English 
admiral  (Foote)  knew  more  of  the  design  than 
that  an  armed  nsang  was  to  take  place  on  behalf 
of  the  king ;  or  that  he  was  in  any  way  a  party  to 
the  proposed  acts  of  massacre  and  devastation. 

The  project  was  to  choose  some  holiday,  when 
the  entire  city,  whose  gaiety  and  thoughtlessness 
no  calamity  can  long  subdue,  should  be  the  least 
prepared  for  attack :  at  this  moment  the  allied  fleet 
was  to  appear  in  the  bay,  and  bombard  the  de- 
fences of  the  harbour.  The  national  guard  would, 
of  course,  instantly  rush  in  a  body  to  the  fortifica- 
tions so  assailed ;  and  while  the  city  was  thus  left 
without  protectors,  the  insurrection  was  to  break 
forth  in  all  its  quarters  at  once :  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult  and  surprise,  the  mutineers  were  to 
seize  and  assassinate  all  the  principal  men  of  the 
republican  party ;  at  the  same  time  all  the  houses 
belonging  to  its  partisans  were  to  be  plundered 
and  delivered  to  the  flames.  Many  took  part  in 
this  terrible  design  in  the  mere  hope  of  advancing 
their  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  a  party  which 
they  disliked ;  some  were  attracted  by  the  desire 
of  license  and  plunder,  and  by  the  ferocity  which 
delights  in  shedding  blood  securely ;  others  (and 
these  were  the  most  formidable  of  all)  had  old 
revenges  to  satiate,  and  rejoiced  in  this  opportu- 
nity of  feeding  them  to  the  utmost :  so  many 
were  the  motives  which  swelled  the  conspiracy 
now  levelled  against  the  republic. 

In  order  that  the  blow  might  iall  with  certainty, 
in  a  city  so  populous,  where  the  confusion  would 
be  great,  and  the  victims  many,  it  was  necessary 
to  draw  up  lists  of  proscription,  to  direct  the  assas- 
sins in  their  work.  The  houses  intended  for  de- 
struction were  also  visited,  and  a  mark  affixed  to 
each,  on  seeing  which  the  agents^  the  conspiracy 
might  confidently  begin  to  bum  and  slay.  But 
more  than  this  was  needful  to  ensure  the  Ml  mis- 
chief that  had  been  contemplated.  Ma^y  houses 
were  inhabited  by  more  than  one  family ;  in  some 
republican  fEunilies  there  were  royalist  members, 
who  might  be  destroyed,  unless  all  were  suffered 
to  escape  together,  which  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
To  these  it  was  consequently  decided  that  passes 
should  be  secretly  issued;  which,  being  diown 
when  the  house  or  family  was  attacked,  might 
secure  them  from  the  destruction  which  should 
fall  upon  the  others. 

It  happened  that  Captain  Bekker,  brother  of 
the  chief  leader  in  this  plot,  had  for  some  time 
been  enamoured  of  a  young  Neapolitan  lady, 
whose  family  belonged  to  the  republican  party, 
named  Luigia  Samfeuce,  well  bom,  very  beau- 
tiful, and  of  engaging  manners.  Although  she 
would  not  listen  to  his  entreaties  or  accept  of  his 
love,  he  did  not  abandon  the  suit,  but  persevered, 
hoping,  perhaps,  in  time,  to  overcome  her  disin- 


clination. It  will  not  be  imagined  that  his  want  of 
Access  arose  from  any  coldness  of  nature  m  Uie 
young  maiden :  she  was  bom  in  a  climate  the 
very  air  of  which  seems  inspired  with  passion,— 
where  love  is  the  sole  bumness  of  life  to  the  sweeter 
sex ;  and  she  was  not  less  formed  to  feel  than  to 
excite  its  warmest  affections.  But  she  had  ahready 
bestowed  her  heart  on  a  younger  lover,  a  countiy- 
man  of  her  own,  named  Ferri.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic adherent  of  the  new  constitution,  and  had 
taken  up  arms  in  the  national  militia ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  some  disparity  existed  between 
the  circumstances  of  the  lovers,  or  obstacles  of 
other  kinds,  which  deterred  them  from  publishing 
their  attaclunent,  the  secret  of  which  was  hitherto 
known  to  each  other  only. 

In  spite  of  his  repuls^  Bekker  loved  La  San- 
felice  sincerely ;  and  she  was  the  first  person  of 
whom  he  thought  when  the  protections  were  named. 
He  found  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  her  alone 
during  the  early  mass :  and,  repeating  his  often- 
told  tale  of  devotion,  proved  its  sincerity  by  giving 
her  one  of  the  protections  which  have  been  d^ 
scribed  above.  To  explain  the  object  and  use  of 
this  gift,  it  was  necessary  to  inform  her  of  the  ^h 
proaching  peril  in  which  it  was  to  be  her  security ; 
and  Luigia,  although  terribly  alarmed,  had  never- 
theless  self-command  enough  to  pursue  him  with 
inquiries  until  she  had  learned  tiie  principal  cir- 
cumstances of  the  design ;  after  which  she  accepted 
the  paper  with  thanks,  concealing  her  agitation  as 
well  as  she  could.  Bekker  enjoined  the  utmost 
secrecy,  and  withdrew,  hoping  that  he  had  saved 
his  mistress,  to  requite  him,  perhaps,  on  some 
future  day,  for  the  service  he  had  rendered. 

She  had,  indeed,  accepted  the  safeguard,  but  not 
to  use  it  for  her  own  safety.  The  danger  of  her 
lover,  a  declared  partisan  of  the  republic,  and  hold- 
ing its  commission,  was  the  only  object  of  her 
fears.  To  him  she  hastened,  with  all  the  unselM 
eagerness  of  a  young  girl's  love.  She  had  already 
given  hhn  what  was  more  precious  than  life,  and 
had  now  no  wish  to  be  safe  while  he  was  in  peril 
It  never  occurred  to  her  to  ask  herself  if  he  would 
consent  to  use  a  protection  thus  obtained— if  he 
would  owe  his  life  to  an  exception  granted  by  as- 
aaaeina—or  take  a  means  of  safety  which  left  his 
mistress  defenceless.  To  Ferri,  therefore,  she  re- 
vealed the  whole  of  Bekker's  communication,  and 
implored  him  to  use  the  advantage  which  she  had 
thus  accid^tally  obtained.  The  young  soldier 
listened  to  the  breathless  words  of  Luigia  with  no 
little  surprise  and  emotion.  Enchanted  as  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  by  so  lovely  a  proof  of  her  tenderness, 
he  was,  if  possible,  still  more  strongly  afiected  by  the 
danger,  in  its  most  hateful  aspect,  which  threaten- 
ed the  liberties  of  his  country  and  the  lives  of  i^ 
defenders.  He  took  her  in  his  aims,  and  made  her 
repeat  to  him  again  and  again  all  that' she  had 
heard  of  the  conspiracy,  the  names  of  its  lead^ 
and  the  time  and  manner  of  its  execution.  As 
soon  as  the  interview  was  over,  he  hastened,  with 
the  pass  in  his  hands — a  paper  bearing  two  or  three 
signatures — ^to  discover  the  plot  to  the  government : 
proud  to  think  that  to  his  love  the  cause  of  his 
country  might  owe  its  preservation.    The  Council 
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of  AdminlBiraiion,  as  soon  as  it  had  heard  what 
Feni  could  relate,  required  the  attendance  of  La 
Sanfellce  herself ;  and  the  bashful  girl,  who  had 
little  expected  such  a  trial,  was  called  upon  to  sub- 
mit to  a  long  interrogatory,  in  which  the  secret  of 
her  heart  could  not  but  be  rudely  torn  open ;  while 
other  fears  of  danger  to  herself  and  others,  and  of 
the  suspicions  of  the  government,  agitated  her,  un- 
used to  such  proceedings.    She  seemed  to  fancy 
herself  or  her  lorer  in  some  way  compromised,  and 
in  the  most  afiecting  manner  besought  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Council,  which  she  hoped  to  conciliate 
by  a  full  confession.    She  then  repeated,  as  well  as 
her  agitation  allowed,  the  substuice  of  what  she 
had  confided  to  her  lorer,  revealing  all  that  she 
knew,  excepting  only  the  name  of  the  party  who 
had  offered  her  the  protection.    She  firmly  declar- 
ed that  she  would  rather  die  than  betray  a  £riend 
whose  care  for  her  safety  had  led  to  the  discovery. 
To  Ferri  even  she  had  refused  to  tell  his  name ; 
and  jeabus  as  the  Italians  are   said  to  be,  he 
did    not  attempt  to  overcome  her  silence.    The 
Council  forebore  to  press  her  upon  this  point ;  in- 
deed, what  they  had  already  gathered  from  the 
story  of  Luigia,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  pass, 
rendered  her  reserve  a  matter  of  little  moment. 
Several  parties  were  instantly  apprehended,  before 
they  had  time  to  destroy  their  papers,  and  these 
were  the  means  of  discovering  all  the  branches  of  the 
conspiracy.    Its  leaders  and  their  agents  were  im- 
prisoned, the  needfiil  precautions  taken  against 
surprise,  and  the  thread  of  the  intrigue  in  this  man- 
ner wholly  unravelled  and  broken.     The  circum- 
stances and  origin  of  this  deliverance  were 'now 
made  known  by  the  government ;  and  Luigia,  who 
had  been  trembling  with  the  apprehension  of  pub- 
lic remark  and  censure,  if  not  of  punishment,  sud- 
denly found  herself  the  object  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic praise  and  admiration.    The  friends  of  the 
new  constitution  vied  with  each  other  in  evincing 
their  gratitude  by  a  variety  of  flattering  compli- 
ments.   When  all  particulars  of  the  plot  were  de- 
clared, and  the  fatal  marks  recognised  on  most  of 
the  houses  in  the  city,  not  excepting  even  the  pub- 
lic buildings  and  the  palace  of  tlie  archbishop  him- 
self, the  terror  of  the  people  enhanced  their  thank- 
fulness to  the  author  of  the  fortunate  discovery. 
They  followed  her  with  vivas  wherever  she  appear- 
ed ;  and  their  admiration  of  her  youthful  charms 
was  not  without  its  influence  in  aiding  the  enthu- 
siasm which  proclaimed  her  ^^  the  saviour  of  her 
country" — "tiie  guardian  angel  of  the  republic." 
Luigia  was  more  distressed  than  gratified  by  this 
public  notice,  and  gladly  escaped  from  applauses 
which  she  had  not  sought  for,  to  the  arms  of  her 
lover,  surrendering  herself  to  the  transports  of  what 
she  fondly  thought  a  fortunate  afiection. 

Alas !  the  repose  of  all  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  the  republic  was  not  to  last  many  days 
longer.  Throughout  the  provinces  the  royal  party 
had  entirely  recovered  tiie  ascendant.  Cardinal 
Ruffo's  horde  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  the 
capital,  where  alone,  and  in  a  small  circuit  around 
its  walla,  the  new  constitution  still  maintained  it- 
self. The  government  despatched  troops  to  act 
against  the  **  Army  of  the  Faith ;"  lukewarm,  \mr 


warlike,  and  led  by  inexperienced  commanders, 
they  were  defeated  and  repulsed  in  almost  every 
instance.    At  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  might  be 
seen  the  signal  frigates  whose  evolutions  betokened 
the  near  approach  of  the  allied  fleet.    In  spite  of 
every  attempt  to  preserve  public  order,  the  rulers 
of  the  sinking  republic,  as  its  disasters  increased, 
were  harassed  by  continual  reports  of  seditious 
assemblages,  and  cries  of  mutiny  which  nightly 
alarmed  the  city ;  and  the  minds  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, already  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  risk,  were 
shaken  with  fears  of  sudden  rapine  and  massacre. 
The  few  French  troops  which  remcuned  in  the  cita- 
del were  not  even  sufficient  for  its  defence ;  they 
were  intent  on  securing  themselves  alone,  foreseeing 
that  they  would  soon  be  insulated  in  the  midst  of 
enemies ;  and  in  the  brief  struggle  which  preceded 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  republic,  they  took  no 
part,  but  made  for  themselves  a  separate  capitula- 
tion.   Consternation,  and  a  certainty  of  imminent 
misfortunes,  seemed  to  have  quenched  whatever 
courage  had  existed,  except  in  the  hearts  of  a  few. 
Amongst  the  needful  oiders  for  the  array  of  the 
city  in  case  of  attack,  it  had  been  fixed  that  cer- 
tain discharges  of  artillery,  in  one  or  more  volleys, 
as  the  case  might  be,  should  bie  signals  for  the  as- 
semblage of  the  militia,  the  manning  of  defences, 
the  clearing  of  the  streets,  or  other  suitable  pre- 
parations.   Of  these,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
make  trial  before  the  real  need  should  arrive  :— 
the  alarm   signals  were  heard,  and   it  seemed 
on  the  instant  as  if  the  whole  heart  of  the 
city  shrank  and  trembled : — ^the  faces  of  men 
turned   pale,    as   they   slunk    away    to    shelter 
themselves;  and  the  streets,  full  and  lively  but 
a  few  minutes  before,   suddenly  became  desert- 
ed, and   silent  as  the  grave.    When  such  was 
the  general  temper  of  the  people,  there  remained 
no  part  for  brave  and  virtuous  men,  (and  there 
were  many,)  who  had  bound  themselves  to  the  re- 
public, but  to  perish  in  a  resistance  which  could 
not  be  animated  by  a  single  ray  of  hope.    How 
this  was  fulfilled  may  be  diown  by  one  instance, 
which  is  chosen  amongst  many  of  a  similar  hero- 
ism.   The  army  ot  the  Cardinal  had  already  in- 
vested the  city,  proceeding  deliberately,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  exciting  more  surely  the  fierce- 
ness of  hi^.  troops  by  the  prospect  of  deferred 
plunder — ^as  he  had  promised  them  the  sack  of 
Naples.     Such  forces  as  the  republic  could  col- 
lect were  now  fruitlessly  contending  at  the  out- 
posts :  their  chief  strength  was  composed  of  men 
not  used  to  bear  arms,  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  death  in  the  defence  of  their  country.    Amongst 
these  was  seen  Luigi  Serio,  an  advocate,  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  nearly  blind,  renowned  for  learning, 
eloquence,  and  deserved  honours  paid  him   by 
royalty  in  former  years — ^but  a  hater  of  tyranny, 
and  one  who  preferred  d^th  to  servitude.    On  the 
first  sound  of  the  alarm,  he  called  around  him 
three  nephews,  who  were  inmates  of  his  house, 
saying,  ^'  Let  us  go  and  resist  the  enemy."    The 
young  men,  more  timid  and  cold-blooded,  would 
fain  have  dissuaded  him  from  the  attempt,  object- 
ing his  feeble  age,  his  want  of  sight,  and  the  danger 
of  goin^  unarmed.    The  reply  of  the  old  man  lum 
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been  recorded : — **  I  have  obtained  from  the  Mini- 
ster of  War/'  he  said,  ^^  four  muskets,  and  two 
hundred  cartridges.  Let  us  come  near  enough, 
and  I  shall  not  fail  to  hit  some  one  in  the  crowd. 
Do  you  follow  me ;  and  if  we  are  not  alifaid  of 
dying,  we  shall  have  at  least  the  sweetness  of  areng-' 
ing  our  country  for  a  moment  before  death."  They 
all  went  forth ;  the  old  man  first  of  all,  and  in 
the  hottest  danger,  fighting  and  encouraging  his 
nephews  to  the  last  moment ;  he  soon  found  the 
worthy  death  which  he  coreted,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sebetus.  Strange^  that  the  same  country  should 
produce  armies  of  cowards,  and  prodigies  of  indi* 
ridual  heroism  f 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  contest  which,  after 
a  struggle  of  three  or  four  days,  gave  Naples  to  the 
invaders ;  having  served  at  least  to  procure  for  the 
inhabitants  the  terms  of  a  capitulation,  and  for  the 
republican  chiefs  the  permission  to  expatriate 
themselves,  which  was  so  cruelly  and  treacherously 
annulled  on  the  arrival  of  Nelson  with  the  allied 
fleet.  But  it  must  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  last 
agony  of  the  republic,  while  the  enemy  was  already 
at  the  city  gates,  the  revolutionary  committee, 
having  completed  the  investigation  of  Bekker's 
conspiracy,  sentenced  to  death  himself,  his  brother, 
and  three  of  his  chief  accomplices.  In  the  confu- 
sion of  the  time,  and  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
royalists,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  city  it^ 
self,  the  sentence  was  not  publicly  executed,  but 
the  criminals  were  shot  witliin  the  fortress  of  Cas- 
telnuovo.  They  certainly  deserved  death,  and  the 
trial  had  been  regularly  conducted  ;  but  the  clan- 
destine manner  of  the  punishment,  and  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  time,  made  it  unwise,  hasty,  and 
worsethan useless— 'Seeming  more  like  the  petulance 
of  revenge  than  justice*  The  consequences  of  this 
mistaken  act  recoiled  heavily  upon  the  innocent 
being  by  whose  means  the  treason  had  been  dis- 
covered. Before  the  trials  of  the  remaining  accom- 
pliccB  had  been  completed,  the  republic  fell ;  and 
they  who  were  lately  and  justly  treated  as  criminals 
of  the  worst  kind,  found  themselves  in  a  position  to 
revenge  themselves  terribly  on  their  accusers. 

On  the  arrival  of  Nelson  with  the  fleet,  there  was 
published  an  edict  of  Ferdinand's,  declaring  **  that 
the  King  would  not  treat  with  his  subjects ;''  an- 
nulling the  amnesty  and  other  solemn  engage- 
ments made  by  his  representative,  the  Cardinal ; 
and  threatening  with  tiie  full  weight  of  his  ven- 
geance, "the  traitors,"  whose  departure  in  the 
vessels  that  had  already  received  them  on  board, 
was  countermanded.  After  nearly  a  hundred  had 
been  selected  from  these,  and  imprisoned,  the  re- 
mainder were  allowed  to  go  into  banishment.  This 
cruel  act  of  the  king's  loosed  the  turbulent  violence 
of  the  Cardinal's  troops,  that  had  already  been 
hardly  restrained  from  breaking  out.  The  plunder 
of  the  city  began,  and  for  many  days  it  was  delivered 
up  to  the  most  revolting  excesses.  It  is  actually 
declared,  by  an  eye-witness,  tliat  on  the  8th  of  July, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Paktzzo,  in  open  day,  five  men 
were  thrown  alive  into  a  fire  which  these  monsters 
had  kindled,  and  that  afterwards  the  roasted  flesh 
was  devoured  by  them !  This  last  enormity,  how- 
ever, was  BO  terrible,  that  it  caused  the  adoption  of 


immediate  measures  to  check  the  license  of  the 
army  and  the  populace. 

To  tiiese  atrocities  succeeded  the  deliberate 
cruelty  of  the  king.  Of  the  part  which  Nelaon, 
overcome  by  the  blandishments  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
took  in  these  afiairs^  and  especially  towards  Ganc- 
ciolo,  it  is  lamentable  to  think,  and  paiafol  to 
speak.  We  willingly  leave  the  relation  of  this 
shameful  part  of  his  history  to  other  hands,  uid 
turn  from  it  with  sorrow  and  disgust.  Tribonalfl 
were  now  constituted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
doing  speedy  execution  upon  the  politiad  offenden 
who  filled  the  prisons :  informations  were  encou- 
raged ;  the  vilest  passions  called  forth  for  the  Tilnt 
purposes ;  and  the  vengeance  of  the  king  hardly 
preserved  even  a  show  of  judicial  inquiry.  The 
sentences  were  cruel,  and  rdentlessly  executed ;  it 
was  sufficient  to  have  done  any  act  under  the  re- 
public, or  shown  any  regard  for  its  constitation,  to 
incur  tlie  worst  penalties ;  the  lives  of  all  who  had 
not  fled  from  Naples  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  brutal 
king,  servile  and  cruel  ministers,  and  those  amongst 
the  vilest  of  the  populace  who  had  revenge  to  gn- 
tify,  or  profit  to  expect  from  false  denunciations. 

Of  those  victims  of  injustice  none  had  a  haider 
fate  than  Luigia  Sanfelioe.  She  saw  her  hnt  for 
the  last  time  on  the  day  before  the  cityvasas- 
saulted :  &om  this  day  ^e  sought  in  viun  for  tid- 
ings concerning  him.  After  a  little  while  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  apprehended  as  state 
criminals  became  known,  and  he  was  not  found 
amongst  the  prisoners.  He  must  therefore  have 
follen  in  battie,  or  have  escaped  to  some  other 
country,  happy  in  either  oase  to  have  been  spared 
the  indignities  which  awaited  those  upon  whom 
the  king's  hands  had  fiallen.  But  had  he  sarvived, 
some  tidings  would  sarely  have  been  conieyed  to 
one  whom  he  passionately  loved ;  and  Loigia,  at 
least,  felt  certain  that  her  lover  had  perished  in 
the  fall  of  the  republic.  To  this  grief  was  added 
the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  many  of  whom  ireie 
expecting  in  prison  the  certain  severity  of  the 
tyrant ;— and  diewhowasso  lately  beloved,  admired, 
surrounded  with  kindred  and  Mends,  stood  alone, 
a  desolate  heart-broken  creature — ^with  no  one  to 
ooimsel  or  assist  her ;  in  tiiose  cruel  times,  when 
youth,  innocence,  and  womanhood  were  no  protec- 
tion. She  soon  had  reason  to  feel  how  powerless  ^ey 
would  prove  in  her  own  case.  Amongst  the  edicts 
which  had  been  promulgated  by  Ferdinand  on  the 
restoration  of  his  power,  was  one,  if  possible,  more 
odious  and  dangerous  to  all  his  subjects  tiian  any 
other,— -for  under  it  no  man  who  had  enemies  ww 
safo.  It  declared  it  to  be  a  capital  ofience,  punish- 
able with  deaths  to  have  done  or  contributed  to  any 
act  on  behalf  of  the  republic,  whereby  hywy  ©^ 
detriment  had  been  inflicted  upon  any  person.  As 
soon  as  this  sanguinary  law,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  interpreted  by  Ferdfaiand's  specW 
tribunals,  became  known,  some  of  the  Bekk^ 
relatives,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  revenge,  accused 
La  Sanfelioe  as  having  come  within  its  danger,  by  ft 
helping  to  the  discovery  which  caused  their  execu- 
tion. This  denunciation  was  sufficient,  and  m 
unfortunate  young  lady,  trembling  with  shame  aiw 
jtt«t  apprehension,  was  dragged  befote  ft  court,  over 
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the  entrance  to  whicli  xtaght  well  have  been  placed 
that  forbidding  motto  which  the  Florentine  law  on 
the  gates  of  hdl-— 

LoieiaU  ogni  iperanga,  toi  che  'nltaU. 

On  Cardinal  RuflFo's  entiy  into  Naples,  he  had 
immediately  named  a  Ginnta  di  Stato  for  the  pro* 
secution  of  the  republicans^  many  of  whom  they 
c<mdemned  to  death.  The  men  who  sat  in  this 
tribunal  were  senrile  and  merciless^  bat  even  in 
their  hands  it  seemed  to  the  king  that  the  sword 
did  not  £Edl  fast  enough, — and  he  added  to  the  com- 
missioa  sereral  others,  amongst  whom  were  three 
Sidlians,  Damiani,  Sambnti,  and  Yicenio  Speciale^ 
men  alxeady  practised  in  the  work  whldii  was  ex- 
pected from  tiiem*  The  sessions  of  this  body  did 
not  even  cease  daring  the  night,  and  its  sentences 
followed  each  other  with  frightfol  despatch.  The 
following  ane<idotes  of  Spedale,  the  basiest  of  these 
agents,  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  description  of 
men  before  whom  Lnigia,  feeble  and  terrorrstricken, 
was  called  to  plead  against  bitter  and  powerful 
accusers,  and  in  what  manner  the  functions  of 
justice  were  exercised  by  them. 

One  of  the  prisoners  brought  before  him,  Nicola 
flano,  was  so  fortunate  that  the  most  ingenious 
wi«8ting  of  the  law  (as  it  was  called)  could  not 
supply  any  reason  for  condenmlng  him ; — but  the 
king  had  sent  orders  that  he  must  die ;  and  the  judge 
brought  it  about  in  this  manner.  He  had  known 
Fiano  in  former  years,— and  having  ordered  him  to 
be  brought  from  prison  prirately,  when  he  appeared, 
he  exclaimed,  with  feigned  emotion  :  ^  Is  it  you  ?" 
and  ordeved  the  fetters  to  be  remoTed«  *'  Alas ! 
Fiano,"  he  said,  when  they  were  left  alone^  ^  what  a 
position  for  both  of  as  1  wh«i  we  used  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  youth  together,  we  little  thought  that 
a  time  would  come  when  I  should  have  to  judge 
you  as  a  criminal !  But  it  is  fortunate  that  fste 
has  placed  the  life  of  a  £riend  in  my  hands.  For* 
get  my  office,  and  your  misery,^et  us  talk  as 
friend  to  friend, — ^let  us  devise  tiie  means  for  your 
escape.  I  will  repeat  what  you  must  declare  and 
confirm  for  this  purpose."  Fiano  wept,  overcome 
with  joy  and  gratttude,  and  Speciinle  tenderly  em- 
braced him  in  return, — a  secretary  was  called,  and 
took  down  the  words  i^ch  Fiano  had  been  advised 
to  utter ;  and  which  supplied  what  was  wanting 
to  bring  him  within  the  letter  of  the  law ; — ^there 
was  not  a  word  of  trutii  in  the  declaration,  and 
the  unfortunate  dupe  was  thus  beguOed  to  his  own 
destructiim,  under  the  pretence  of  friendship.- 

There  was  another  prisoner  whom  it  required  no 
devioe  to  convict,  of  the  name  of  Francesco  Conforti. 
He  was,  however,  a  learned  man ;  and  was  thought 
to  have  composed  an  unassailable  defence  of  the 
Neapolitan  crown  against  the  pretensions  of  Rome, 
(which,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  been  matters 
of  contest  ever  since  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.)  But 
the  manuscript  had  been  lost,  and  it  was  deemed 
worth  while  to  entreat  him  to  rewrite  so  valuable 
a  state  paper ;  which  Speciale  induced  him  to  do, 
by  positive  and  solemn  assurances  that  after  it  was 
done,  he  should  be  not  only  liberated,  but  highly 
rewarded.  With  this  hope  the  prisoner,  removed 
iftto  a  commodious  cell  and  supplied  with  the 


needful  books,  toiled  day  and  night  to  complete 
the  work,"«-which  he  lost  no  time  in  handing  to 
the  judge.  On  the  same  day  that  Speciale  got  pes* 
session  of  the  MS.  he  ordered  the  trial  of  Conforti 
to  proceed,  and  instantly  passed  on  him  sentence 
of  death,  which  was  executed  a  few  days  after- 
wards. Such  were  the  men  on  whom  the  destiny 
of  this  unprotected  creature  now  rested.  They 
had  lately  proclaimed  that  her  sex  would  procure 
her  no  indulgence,  by  ordering  to  be  hung  Eleanora 
Pimentel, — a  lady  distinguished  beyond  most  wo- 
men of  her  day  for  poetical  talent,  learning,  and 
eloquence^ — her  offence  was  having  written  with 
spirit  and  genius  on  behalf  of  the  republic. 

Luigia's  trial  was  a  very  short  one.  The  part 
which  she  had  borne  in  the  detection  of  Bekker's 
conspiracy  was  described ;  of  this  she  could  deny 
nothing,  except  the  assertion  that  she  had  revealed 
the  name  of  the  captain.  The  judges,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  pronounced  her  guilty  under  the 
king's  edict,  and  she  was  carried  back  to  her  prison 
under  sentence  of  death. 

In  so  terrible  a  strait  the  instinctive  love  of  life 
prompted  her  to  betray  a  secret,  which  even  this 
motive  hardly  could  force  her  to  reveal.  It  was 
only  after  a  long  struggle  that  the  instinct  pre- 
vailed, and  she  pleaded  in  arrest  of  execution  that 
she  was  destined  to  become  a  mother — a  confession 
almost  bitterer  than  death  itself,for  she  still  boie  her 
maiden  name,  and  not  her  lover's.  An  examina- 
tion of  her  person  confirmed  the  plea ;  and  as  there 
is  no  law  so  merciless  as  to  decree  death  to  the 
innocent  unborn,  the  judges  reluctantiy  arrested 
the  execution.  The  king,  who  had  returned  to 
Palermo,  received  regular  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  every  case ;  and  on  reading  these,  ordered 
an  angry  reproof  to  be  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sion, declaring  that  the  examiners  had  been  misled, 
or  had  lent  themselves  willingly  to  a  plea  which 
was  falsely  advanced  as  a  means  of  escaping  punish- 
ment. Again  the  unhappy  girl  was  subjected  to 
the  indignity  which  she  had  already  undergone — 
with  the  same  result :  her  pregnancy  was  asserted 
to  be  beyond  doubt.  But  the  unmanly  and  brutal 
monarch  was  not  satined  even  with  this,  and  showed 
an  inveteracy  against  her  which  would  have  been 
shameful  had  she  indeed  been  a  criminal,  and  not, 
as  she  really  was»  innocent  as  her  own  unborn  infant 
of  any  state  ofience.  He  commanded  that  slie 
should  be  transferred  to  Palermo,  there  to  submit 
to  the  inquiries  of  his  own  physicians:  she  was 
sent  thither,  and  their  testimony  repeated  that  of 
the  previous  witnesses.  The  king  angrily  relaxed 
for  a  while  his  grasp  of  the  victim,  who  was  suf- 
fored  to  exist  in  prison  until  the  birth  of  her  infant 
should  take  place,  and  bid  the  unhappy  mother  pre- 
pare to  die. 

Meanwhile  the  miserable  city  of  Naples  lay 
quivering  under  the  blows  of  the  executioner.  All 
that  the  cruelty  of  cowardice  (and  there  is  none 
more  implacable)  could  perpetrate,  was  now  expe- 
rienced. More  than  three  hundred  of  her  most 
distinguished  inhabitants  perished  on  the  gallows 
or  the  seafibld,  amongst  whom  were  found  the 
iUustrious  names  of  Caraffa,  Riario,  and  Colonna 
—-men  the  most  emiaent  in  science  and  letter8*-«nd 
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others  who  were  the  charm  of  socidtj  and  the  hope 
of  many  fiimilies.  The  extent  of  the  devastation 
may  be  calculated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
republican  party  in  Naples  drew  nearly  all  its 
strength  from  the  classes  most  adorned  by  learning, 
genius,  and  social  accomplishment.  In  Italy,  at 
least  of  late  years,  the  partisans  of  absolutism  hare 
rarely  been  found  amongst  the  notables  of  the  land. 
The  furious  defenders  of  Ferdinand  were  brigands 
and  lazzaronl,  the  vicious  and  ignorant  of  the 
classes  above  them,  scandalous  churchmen,  un- 
principled lawyers — ^nobles  who  only  approached 
the  throne  to  hide  their  own  insignificance  beneath 
its  folds.  Well  may  the  historian  exclaim  that 
there  was  never  a  city  or  nation,  how  rich  soever 
in  genius  and  worth,  Uiat  would  not  have  been  im- 
poverished by  a  calamity  so  universal !  But  this 
was  not  all  that  it  suffered ;  other  hardships  and 
injustices  were  inflicted,  which,  if  less  fatal  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  State,  were  nevertheless  humiliat- 
ing and  intolerable.  These  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
account  of  an  eye  witness: — 

^  Together  with  these  bloody  trials,  others  of 
lesser  moment  were  despatched :  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment, of  confinement  within  certain  districts, 
and  exiles  innumerable.  Amongst  the  banished 
might  be  seen  men  tottering  with  age,  youths  or 
children  whose  age  did  not  exceed  twelve  years; 
ladies,  matrons  and  maidens.  And  all  this  inno- 
cence chastised— one  for  having  the  hair  cut  in  a 
particular  fashion,  or  wearing  beard  on  the  chin ; 
another  for  partaking  in  some  republican  ceremony 
— ^the  women  for  having  distributed  succours  to 
the  sick  and  wounded.  Nor  amidst  such  a  lust  for 
punishment  was  there  wanting  the  uigency  of 
private  hatred  or  avarice — ^procuring,  under  pre- 
tence of  State  necessity,  the  exile  of  the  creditor, 
the  competitor,  the  rival:  for  which  reason  do- 
mestics and  inmates,friend8  and  kinsmen,  nay,  even 
brothers  and  wives  were  suborned  or  encouraged 
to  act  as  traitors  and  spies.  Morals,  already  de- 
praved by  the  older  condition  of  the  kingdom  and 
by  other  more  recent  causes,  were  finally  in  this 
year,  1799,  utterly  destroyed  by  such  innumerable 
examples  of  virtue  punished  and  prosperous  wicked- 
ness."—CW&«a,  vol.  ii.  lib.  V. 

Yet  the  reign  which  this  t3rranny  was  intended 
to  secure,  was  torn  in  little  more  than  five  years 
from  its  unworthy  possessor.  Hardly  was  the 
feast  of  vengeance  begun,  when  the  sounds  of  ap- 
proaching danger  were  again  heard.  A  few 
months  more,  and  Napoleon,  returned  from  Egypt, 
made  France  resume  her  confident  and  menacing 
attitude,  and  the  voice  of  coming  retribution  was 
borne  to  the  ear  of  Ferdinand  from  the  plains  of 

Marengo. 

Throughout  the  winter  Luig^  languished  in  the 
prison  of  Palermo,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year  gave  birth  to  a  child.  There  was  nothing 
now  to  delay  the  execution  of  her  sentence,  as 
soon  as  she  was  strong  enough  to  be  raised  from  her 
bed.  But  the  king  was  by  this  time  busied  with 
external  afiiiirs,  the  first  heat  of  vengeance  had  had 
time  to  cool,  and  might  have  ceased  to  seek  for 

^re  victims.    All  who  had  known  and  loved  the 


unhappy  girl  were  not  slain  or  banished ;  her  case 
had  excited  commiseration  even  amongst  stran- 
gers; and  exertions  were  made  in  secret  to  procure 
a  reversal  or  mitigation  of  the  penalty  to  which 
she  had  been  condemned.  Her  friends  succeeded 
at  length  in  gaining  the  ear  and  awakeningthe  com- 
passion of  the  young  princess  Maria  dementina, 
lately  married  to  the  heir-apparent,  Francesco — a 
lady  of  gentle  and  affectionate  disposillons,  and 
said  to  be  an  especial  favourite  of  the  king.  Through 
her  intercession,  which  was  cordially  o^red,  it  was 
hoped  that  a  paidon  might  be  obtained  for  one  whoee 
only  fault  was  that  she  had  loved  too  well,  and 
whom  neither  manly  feeling,  nor  even  the  sternest 
justice  could  condenm.  The  princess,  herself  about 
to  become  a  mother,  was  perhaps  excited  to  a  wanner 
sympathy  with  Luigia's  sufferings  by  this  circum- 
stance, and  only  awaited  a  favourable  occasion  to 
interpose  on  her  behalf.  This  was  soon  afibided 
during  the  rejoicings  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
crown,  of  which  she  was  confined  in  the  month  of 
June.  The  manner  in  which  she  attempted  to 
fulfil  her  amiable  purpose  was  not  less  touching 
than  well  chosen. 

In  the  royal  house  of  Naples  there  has  long 
prevailed  a  remarkable  usage,  on  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  throne.    The  event  is  celebrated  by  a 
formal  visit  of  congratulation,  which  the  king  pays 
to  the  mother,  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  receive  it, 
and  before  she  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  leave  her 
bed.    On  this  auspicious  occasion,  the  princess  has 
the  privilege  of  claiming  from  the  sovereign  three 
notable  and  peculiar  graces,  which  are  to  be  chosen 
by  herself,  and  which,  however  difficult  to  grant, 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  refused.    This  sounds 
more  like  romance  than  reality,  but  historians  as- 
sure us  that  it  is  literally  true.     Availing  herself 
of  the  established  custom,  the  amiable  Princess 
Maria  chose  for  her  request  on  this  occasion  the 
pardon  of  La  Sanfelice  ;  and  in  order  to  enforce  it 
more  certainly,  and  to  convince  the  king  of  the 
earnestness  of  her  petition,  she  combined  in  this 
one  entreaty  all  the  three  which  the  privily  of 
her  state  allowed  her  to  have  made.    A  petition 
from  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  followed  by  an 
eloquent  supplication,  signed  by  the  princess's  own 
hand,  was  so  placed  within  the  clothes  of  the  new- 
bom  infant,  tiiat  it  was  immediately  observed  by 
the  king  when  the  child  was  presented  to  him. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  the  happiest  temper ;  and 
after  the  usual  ceremonies^  took  the  baby  in  his 
arms,  admiring  its  stoutness  and  beauty,  on  which 
he  complimented  the  princess  in  the  manner  most 
pleasing  to  a  young  mother's  ear.    In  the  midst 
of  these  congratulations  he  noticed  the  paper  at- 
tached to  the  child's  dress,  and  asked  what  it  was? 
^*It  contains  a  petition,"  the  princess  replied, 
^' which  I  now  implore  from  your  Majesty:— a 
single  grace,  instead  of  three,  so  earnestly  do  I  de- 
sire its  fulfilment  of  your  Majesty's  generosity '" — 
The  king,  still  smiling  and  gracious,  inquired, 
"For  whom  do  you  make  thb  petition?"  **Itis 
for  the  unhappy  Sanfelice,"  the  princess  said,  and 
would  have  proceeded  to  urge  the  suit  further,  but 
for  the  severe  and  threatening  aspect  of  the  king, 
which  alarmed  her  Into  silence.    His  countenance 
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underwent  a  repulfiive  change  on  the  instant  of 
Luigia's  n^e  heing  pronounced.  Darting  a  sus- 
picious ana  terrible  look  at  the  princess,  he  kid,  or 
rather,  in  a  kind  of  fury,  (says  the  narrator  of  this 
interview,)  dashed  down  IJie  infant  on  its  mother's 
bed,  and  without  speaking  a  word,  abruptly  left 
the  chamber.  It  was  some  time  before  he  con- 
sented to  see  either  the  prmcess  or  her  child  again. 
This  ungenerous  and  cruel  behaviour  alarmed  the 
princess  as  much  as  it  distressed  her;  and  she  wept 
bitterly  as  she  related  to  Luigia's  advocate  the  re- 
pulse which  she  had  met  with,  and  abandoned  all 
hope  of  subduing  the  implacable  ferocity  of  the 
king.  His  temper  was  too  well  known  in  his  own 
family  to  encourage  the  princess,  timid,  unsup- 
ported, and  a  stranger,  to  risk  a  second  attempt. 
This,  at  all  events,  he  was  determined  to  prevent. 
Recalled  by  the  petition  to  a  purpose  which  he  had 
perhaps  forgotten,  he  instantly  issued  an  order  for 
the  removal  of  La  Sanfelice,  without  delay,  to 
Naples,  where  the  punishment  decreed  by  the 
Council  of  State  was  to  be  immediately  carried 
into  effect.  Thither,  accordingly,  she  was  con- 
veyed, while  yet  drooping  and  enfeebled  by  the 
pangs  of  child-birth — and  faint 

With  firights  and  griefe, 
Which  never  tender  lady  hath  bome  greater ; 

and  (to  continue  the  description,  which  Shakspeare 
might  have  drawn  for  her  with  the  prophetic  truth 
of  genius) 

With  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilegQ  denied,  which  longs 
To  women  of  all  fiishion, 

she  was  dragged  to  the  infamous  Piazza  del  Mercato 
— ^the  scene  of  countless  murders  done  under  the 
name  of  justice ; — 

Hurried 
Here,  to  t^  place,  in  the  open  air,  before 
She  had  got  strength  of  limit : 

and  there  died,  an  innocent  and  early  victim,  un- 
der the  axe  of  the  executioner.    The  murder  was 


acted  in  the  presence  of  a  terror-stricken  and 
weeping  crowd,  many  of  whom,  hardly  a  year  be- 
fore, had  followed  her  with  acclamations,  as  she 
passed  through  the  rejoicing  city,  radiant  with 
beauty  and  happiness! 

So  perished,  by  the  brutal  fiiiy  of  a  tyrant,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  a  young,  fair, 
well-bom  Neapolitan  lady, — ^innocent  of  all  offence, 
and  only  unfortunate  in  loving  too  fondly,  and 
living  in  evil  times  and  amongst  evil  men.  This 
outrageous  wickedness  was  perpetrated  in  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  men,  who  knew  that  she 
was  guiltless  and  helpless,  and  a  woman,  and  yet 
could  look  on,  and  see  it  done !  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  took  place  in  no  heat  of  public  com- 
motion or  anarchy,  but  with  the  resolved  delibe- 
ration of  a  settled  power,  under  forms  of  law, — and 
by  the  express  command  of  ^'the  father  of  his 
people." — ^A  grave  and  disheartening  subject  for 
reflection !  and  yet,  if  rightly  considered,  as  a  les- 
son not  without  its  uses.  It  is  well  to  know  to 
what  extremes  the  abuse  of  power  may  be  carried. 
And  if  men  of  ardent  tempers^  impatient  of  such  a 
prospect,  have  been  betrayed  into  passionate  in- 
vectives against  tyranny  and  servile  obedience,  let 
their  excuse  be  found  in  instances  like  this;  of  no 
imaginary  excess,  nor  borrowed  from  distant  times, 
— showing  how  wretched  may  be  the  condition  of 
a  people  yielding  itself  to  absolute  power,  when 
the  nder  is  cowardly,  selfish,  and  vindictive. 

As  a  matter  of  tragic  interest  merely,  may  we 
not  repeat  that  invention  could  hardly  have  con- 
trived a  sadder  tale  ?  As  a  trait  of  national  his- 
tory, may  we  not  ask,  in  what  other  European 
country  could  a  tale  like  this  be  told  by  men  who 
are  yet  alive  ?  Let  us  entreat  those  who  can  weep 
over  scenes  of  fancied  sorrow,  to  linger  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  grave  of  a  real  sufferer,  and  bestow 
on  her  the  simple  lament  which  you  still  hear  when 
her  stoiy  iatold  in  Naples, — ^Mueba  Santeucb  I 

V. 
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Difficult  as  it  is  to  legislate  for  the  conduct  of 
man  towards  his  fellows,  the  problem  is  vastly  more 
puzzling  when  we  attempt  to  regulate  what  is,  or 
what  appears  to  be,  man's  duty  towards  himself. 
When  we  ordain,  that  if  John  beat  James  he  shall  be 
whipped,  we  enlist  a  most  powerful  agent  for  the 
enforcement  of  our  statute  in  the  pei-son  of  the 
aggrieved  James,  whose  anger  at  the  infliction  and 
dread  of  its  repetition  are  more  serviceable  in  the 
vindication  of  the  law  than  an  army  of  policemen 
and  an  array  of  crown  lawyers.  If  it  is  our  will, 
however,  to  legislate  that  John  shall  duly  wash 
and  shave  himself,  wear  clean  linen,  eat  whole- 
some food,  and  live  in  a  well- ventilated  house,  we 
not  only  lose  the  services  of  our  universal  vindica- 
tor of  the  law,  but  we  evolve  a  nice  question, 
whether,  in  the  case  of  tlie  said  John  preferring, 
for  his  own  reasons,  to  be  dirty  and  unshaved,  to 


eat  garbage,  and  to  breathe  foul  air,  it  is  any  con- 
cern of  society  to  put  itself  to  expense  and  trouble 
to  make  him  accommodate  his  habits  to  the  taste 
of  l^slators,  to  his  own  inconvenience  and  annoy- 
ance. 

As  in  many  other  cases,  where  legisbtion  would  be 
bafBed  if  it  were  driven  back  upon  first  principles, 
experience  and  practice  enable  us  to  solve  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  difficulty.  If  we  find  that 
there  is  one  portion  of  the  population,  whose  senses 
are  sedulously  protected  from  all  external  objects 
of  an  offensive  and  degrading  cast,  while  there  is 
another  who  not  only  do  not  receive  such  protection, 
but  are  liable  to  be  invaded  by  the  impurities  driven 
forth  from  the  precincts  of  their  more  influential 
fellow-citizens, — here  is  a  clear  case  for  interfer- 
ence— a  case  for  equal  laws  and  equal  administra- 
tion of  them.    There  is  scarcely  a  city  of  oonsi- 
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derable  size  in  the  empire,  that  has  not  its  aristo- 
cratic quarter  distinguished  from  'Hhe  districts 
inhabited  by  the  lower  classes."  In  the  former  the 
streets  are  cleaned  and  drained ;  in  the  hitter  they 
are  allowed  to  retain  all  the  impurity  that  poverty 
and  crowded  mortality  create  in  their  vicinity.  But 
this  is  not  all.  If  a  noxious  manufacture,  or  any 
great  depot  of  filth,  is  to  be  established,  the  ^^  better 
classes"  will  hunt  it  with  legal  opposition  from 
spot  to  spot,  until  it  exhaust  itself  in  attempting  to 
get  rest  in  their  domain,  and  then  it  has  one  of  two 
alternatives, — ^to  betake  itself  to  some  uninhabited 
spot,  or  to  nestle  in  a  crowded  district  inhabited  by 
the  poor.  Which  of  these  it  may  adopt,  is  all  one 
to  the  law:  in  its  eyes,  a  district  inhabited  by 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  litigate  is  virtually  a 
desert.  De  non  apparmMnu  (that  is  people  who 
have  not  a  few  hundreds  to  appear  with  in  court) 
ei  non  etistetUihiUy  eadetn  ett  ratio,  Witnesses,  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  of  last  Session  on  the 
health  of  towns,  said,  there  were  many  establish- 
ments for  bone-boiling  and  manufacturing  manure 
in  the  most  crowded  districts  of  London, — Lam- 
beth, Christ-church,  &c.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  T. 
Moseley,  described  the  heaps  of  animal  refuse  ris* 
ing  as  high  as  the  surrounding  houses.  ^'They 
make  the  manure,"  he  says,  ^by  rapid  decompo- 
sition. .  •  .  They  expedite  the  de« 
composition  by  the  use  of  lime ;  and  this  consists  in 
extracting  foul  air,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  of  all  gases  most  pernicious  to  health. 
•  It  is  shortening  the  days  of  hundreds." 
The  witness  farther  observes — *^  It  seems  to  me, 
that  if  they  were  in  a  better  neighbourhood  they 
would  be  indicted  for  the  nuisance :  but  they  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  poor  population." 

Scotland  is  in  a  worse  position  even  than  Eng- 
land in  regard  to  the  power  of  putting  down  nui- 
sances. In  the  south,  the  method  of  indictment 
may  be  had  resort  to,  which,  if  it  (lo  present  its 
difficulties  and  imperfections,  yet  has  two  good 
qualities, — ^that  it  allows  the  public  interest  to  be 
pleaded,  and  embodies  the  expeditious  procedure 
of  the  criminal  law.  In  Scotland,  a  noxious  manu- 
facture may  desolate  a  district ;  yet  it  is  only  a 
private  question  between  man  and  man.  There  is 
a  manure-manufactory  in  Edinburgh,  behind  the 
West  Port,  where  the  animal  refuse  of  slaughter- 
houses and  tanyards  is  fermented  in  tanks  with 
the  liquid  of  a  common  sewer.  In  a  hot  day,  a 
heavy  sickening  stench  fills  the  vicinity,  which  is 
thickly  inhabits ;  but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
law  to  interfere,  unless  some  one  of  the  suffierers  is 
prepared  to  go  to  the  Jury  Court  with  a  thousand 
pounds  or  so  in  his  pocket.  Were  such  an  operation 
attempted  close  to  Moray  Place,  some  means  would 
be  found  to  extirpate  it.  Yet  so  imperfectly  is  the 
public  protected  in  this  respect  in  Scotland,  that 
even  the  comparatively  wealthy  are  baffled  where 
the  profit  from  the  abomination  is  large  and  the  per- 
petrators are  of  the  highest  class.  Some  proprietors 
near  Edinburgh,  having  amongtheir  numbers  a  Peer 
and  a  Member  of  the  Commons,  enrich  their  fields 
by  irrigating  them  with  the  contents  of  the  common 
sewers ;  and  all  attempts  to  put  down  the  nuisance 
are  met  by  a  demand  to  let  it  continue  or  give 


compensation,  t.  e,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  what 
may  be  made  by  such  a  practice.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  caricatured.  It  is  as  if  the 
highwayman,  when  put  down  by  the  law,  were  to 
seek  the  value  of  the  purses  he  might  have  ob- 
tained by  continuing  his  career.  It  is  the  drcnm- 
stance  that  it  is  an  offence  against  the  public,  and 
therefore  a  thing  that  none  but  legislators  can  do, 
that  gives  the  practice  its  value.  If  eveiybodv 
were  at  liberty  to  spread  forth  so  offensive  a  ma- 
terial and  m&lie  property  of  it,  it  would  not  be  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  where  it  is;  indeed  it 
would  not  reach  them,  but  would  be  part  of  the 
property  of  the  city,  administered  by  the  poliee 
authorities.  It  is  a  fact  that  must  come  out  with 
important  influence  when  the  practical  evils  of  our 
present  legislative  machinery  are  more  rigorously 
exposed,  as  they  must  soon  be,  that  the  noble  and 
the  honourable  lawgiver,  were,  by  their  personal  in- 
fluence in  committees,  not  only  able  to  baffle  ererv 
legislative  endeavour  to  abolish  the  practice,  but 
that  they  got  inserted  in  every  act  that  had  refer- 
ence to  their  neighbourhood,  a  clause  prohibiting 
interference  with  the  practice,  that  they  might 
plead  legislative  sanction  for  it.* 

But  to  return  to  those  cases  where  the  poor  are 
the  peculiar  sufiarers  :  Independently  of  scientific 
discoveries  and  statistical  inquiries,  civil  history 
provides  us  with  materials  in  which  we  can  see 
exemplified  the  fearful  evils  of  just  such  crowded 
and  impure  collections  of  dwellings  as  the  working- 
classes  are  now  doomed  to  inhabit.  ■  When  any 
epidemic,  whether  it  might  be  the  plague  or  the 
sweating  sickness,  broke  forth,  it  went  on  with  its 
career  of  death  unchecked,  and  aasodated  itself 
with  appalling  notions  of  general  and  indiocrimi- 
nate  destruction,  now  fortunately  unknown.  The 
adoption  of  cleaner  habits  and  better  dwellings 
among  the  richer  classes  has  served  to  isolate  such 
visitations.  There  are  clearings,  as  it  were,  here 
and  there,  that  break  up  the  burning  forest,  and 
check  the  flame  before  it  can  envelop  the  whole 
mass.  Thus  are  epidemics  narrowed  in  their  field ; 
and  though  they  fall  crueDy  on  the  busy  hiTe» 
where  they  alight,  they  have  ceased  to  make  the 
simultaneous  devastation  that  gave  them  historical 
dignity.  But  the  higher  classes  have  not  got  an 
entire  indemnity.  If  they  be  not  liable  to  be 
whelmed,  as  of  old,  by  the  flame,  they  get  a  singe 
occasionally  to  remind  them  of  that  great  law  of 
human  dependence,  that  no  class  can  with  impn- 
nity  dismiss  another  from  the  benefits  of  protec- 
tion and  mutual  good  offices.  We  speak  not  so 
much  of  the  infection  that  may  find  its  way  to  the 
well-fed  and  well-clothed,  as  of  the  circumstance, 
that  a  filthy  and  diseased  population  will  be  a  bar- 
barous and  dangerous  one.    Bentham  beautifully 

*  Nay,  in  the  drainage  bill,  which,  while  we  write  this 
has  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  they  have  been  able  (o 
get  the  usual  clause  inserted  :  in  an  act  fbr  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health,  they  have  got  a  clause  to  sacri- 
fice that  heialih  so  fitf  as  iigury  to  it  is  profitable  to  thea- 
selyes  I  Whoeyer  may  be  the  Members  for  Edinbnigfa 
and  Leith,  they  will  sadly  neglect  their  duty  if  thej 
allow  such  a  clause  to  pass  in  the  Commons  without  a 
struggle. 
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says  in  one  of  those  passages  which  few  expect  to 
find  in  his  works : — *'  Between  physical  and  moral 
delicacy,  a  connexion  has  heen  obaervedy  whioh| 
though  formed  by  the  imagination,  is  far  from  being 
imaginaiy.  Howard  and  others  have  remarked  it« 
It  is  an  antidote  against  sloth,  and  keeps  alive  the 
idea  of  decent  restraint,  and  the  habit  of  circum- 
spection. Moral  purity  and  physical  are  spoken  of 
in  the  same  language ;  scarce  can  you  inculcate  or 
commend  the  one,  but  some  share  of  the  approba- 
tion reflects  itseLT  upon  the  other.  In  minds  in 
which  the  least  grain  of  Christianity  has  been 
planted,  this  association  can  scarce  fail  to  have 
taken  root:  scarce  a  page  of  Scripture  but  recalls 
it.  Washing  is  a  holy  rite :  those  who  dispute  its 
spiritual  efficacy  will  not  deny  its  physical  use." 
A  people  may  exhibit  qualifications  for  which 
mere  outward  cleanliness  of  habit  would  be  a  poor 
exchange  ;  but  in  that  minor  idrtue  there  is  always 
one  great  advantage,  that  its  existence  checks  the 
career  of  degradation  at  a  certain  point.  Religion, 
morality,  education,  have  their  higher  spheres  of 
protection ;  but  when  none  of  these  is  at  hand,  in 
this  despised  virtue  there  is  a  check  before  the  u1^ 
most  stage  is  reached.  Now,  it  is  a  sad  fact,  that  in 
the  crowded  spots,  to  which  our  complicated  system 
of  society  compels  our  working  people  to  throng, 
they  cannot,  be  they  ever  so  anxiously  inclined, 
protect  themselves  from  the  contamination  of  filth, 
and  are  thus  despoiled  of  one  of  their  means  of 
holding  on  by  respectability,-^-^  hard  enough  task 
sometimes  when  their  facilities  for  it  are  unim- 
paired. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  directly  important 
aspect  in  which  the  evil  appears,  is  the  amount  of 
disease  and  death  occasioned  by  it.  In  one  of  the 
papers  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
we  have  the  operative  causes  thus  lucidly  and  scien- 
tifically laid  open  :^^ 

It  is  known  to  every  one  that  the  putrefaction  of  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  prodnces  a  poison,  which  is 
capable  of  exerting  an  ii\jurioas  action  on  the  human 
body.  Bnt  the  extent  to  whieh  this  poison  is  generated, 
the  conditions  fSftvoorable  to  its  production,  and  the  range 
of  its  noxious  agency,  are  not  sufficiently  understood 
and  appreciated. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that,  during  the  decom- 
position of  dead  organic  substances,  whether  Tegetable 
or  animal,  aided  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  climate,  a  poison  is  generated,  which,  when 
in  a  state  of  high  concentration,  is  capable  of  producing 
instantaneous  death  by  a  single  inspiration  of  the  air  in 
which  it  is  diffhsed. 

Experience  ahio  shows  that  this  poison,  even  when  it 
is  largely  diluted  by  admixture  with  atmospheric  air, 
and  when,  consequently,  it  is  unable  to  prove  thus  sud- 
denly fatal,  is  still  the  fruitftil  source  of  sickness  and 
mortality,  partly  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  and  partly 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  and  the  constancy 
with  which  the  body  remains  exposed  to  it.  Facts  with- 
out number,  long  obseired,  such  as  the  great  amount  of 
sickness  and  mortality  in  marshy  districts,  the  fevers 
and  dysenteries  incident  to  armies  on  their  encampment 
in  certain  localities,  several  hundred  men  being  some- 
times seized  with  disease  in  a  single  night,  and  great 
numbers  dying  within  24  or  30  hours  ;  the  dreadim  de- 
struction which  occasionally  took  place  in  ships'  crews, 
in  ships  in  which  cleanliness  had  been  neglected  and 
especially  in  which  the  bilge-water  had  been  allowed  to 
collect  and  putrefy,  sufficiently  attested  the  presence,  in 
certain  situations,  of  a  deadly  poison.    Bnt  this  poison 


was  too  subtile  to  be  reduced  to  a  tangible  form.  Even 
its  existence  was  ascertainable  only  by  its  mortal  influ- 
ence on  the  human  body  ;  and,  although  the  induction 
commonly  made  as  to  its  origin,  namely,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  putrefying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  appeared 
inevitable,seeing  that  its  virulence  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  present, 
and  to  the  perfect  combination  of  the  circumstances 
favourable  to  their  decomposition,  still  the  opinion  could 
only  be  regarded  as  an  inference. 

But  modem  science  has  recently  snooeeded  in  piftlrwig 
a  most  important  step  in  the  elucidation  of  this  subject. 
It  has  now  been  demonstrated  by  direct  experiment 
that,  in  certain  situations  in  which  the  air  is  loaded  with 
poisonous  exhalations,  the  poisonous  matter  consists  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  in  a  high  state  of  putres- 
oency.  If  a  quantity  of  air  in  whieh  such  exhalations  are 
present  be  collected,  the  vapour  may  be  condensed  by  cold 
and  other  agents  :  a  residuum  is  obtained,  which  on  ex- 
amination is  found  to  be  composed  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  in  a  state  of  high  putrefaction.  Tliis  matter  con- 
stitutes a  deadly  poison.  A  minute  quantity  of  this  poison, 
applied  to  an  animal  previously  in  sound  healUi,  destroys 
life,  with  the  most  intense  symptoms  of  malignant  fever. 
If,  for  example,  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  a  fluid,  containing 
this  highly-putrid  matter,  be  injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  dog,  the  animal  is  seiaed  with  acute  fever  ;  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  inordinately  excited,  the  respiration  be- 
comes accelerated,  the  heat  increased,  the  prostration  of 
strength  extreme,  the  muscular  power  so  exhausted  tliat 
the  animal  lies  on  the  ground  wholly  unable  to  stir,  or 
to  make  the  slightest  effort ;  and,  after  a^sliort  time,  it 
is  actually  seised  with  the  black  vondt,  identical  in  the 
nature  of  the  matter  evacuated  with  that  which  is  tiirown 
up  bv  a  person  labouring  under  yellow  fever.  By  vary- 
ing the  intensity  and  the  dose  of  the  poison  thus  obtained, 
it  is  possible  to  produce  fever  of  almost  any  type,  en- 
dowed with  almost  any  degree  of  mortal  power. 

It  is  proved  ftirther  that,  when  this  poison  is  diffused 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  transported  to  the  lungs  in  the 
inspired  air,  it  enters  directly  into  the  blood,  and  pro- 
duces various  diseases,  the  nature  of  which  is  materially 
modified,  according  as  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  mat- 
ter predominates  in  the  poison.  In  the  exhalations 
which  arise  from  marshes,  bogs,  and  other  uncultivated 
and  undrained  places,  vegetable  matter  predominates  : 
such  exhalations  contain  a  poison  which  produces,  prin- 
cipally, intermittent  fever  or  ague,  and  remittent  fever. 

The  exhalations  which  accumulate  in  close,  ill-venti- 
lated, and  crowded  apartments  in  the  confined  situations 
of  densely-populated  cities,  where  no  attention  is  paid 
to  the  removal  of  putrefying  and  excrementitious  sub- 
stances, consist  chiefly  of  animal  matter  :  such  exhala- 
tions contain  a  poison  which  produces  continued  fever 
of  the  typhoid  character.  There  are  situations,  as  has  been 
stated,  in  which  the  poison  generated  is  so  intense  and 
deadly  that  a  single  inspiration  of  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing instantaneous  death ;  there  are  oUiers  in  which 
a  few  inspirations  of  it  are  capable  of  destroying  life  in 
from  two  to  twelve  hours  ;  and  there  are  others,  again, 
as  in  dirty  and  neglected  ships — ^in  damp,  crowded,  and 
filthy  gaols — ^in  the  crowded  wards  of  ill-ventilated  hos- 
pitals, filled  with  persons  labouring  under  malignant  sur- 
gical diseases,  and  some  forms  of  typhus  fever — ^in  the 
crowded,  filthy,  close,  unventilated,  damp,  undrained 
habitations  of  the  poor — ^in  which  the  poison  generated, 
although  not  so  immediately  fatal,  is  still  toe  potent  to  be 
breathed  long,  even  by  the  most  healthy  and  robust,  with- 
out producing  fever  of  a  highly-dangerous  and  mortal 
character. 

This  gentleman  and  his  professional  brethren 
speak  with  great  confidence  of  the  practical  diminu- 
tion of  disease  wherever  drainage  and  other  sana- 
tory measures  have  been  introduced.  He  mentions 
a  district  along  High  Street,  Aldgate,  where  on 
one  side  of  the  street  there  are  several  slaughter- 
houses. A  sewer  was  made,  and  the  butchers  were 
'^with  incredible  trouble"  prevailed  on  to  open 
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drains  into  it.  From  that  moment  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  marked  difference  in  health  between 
that  spot  and  the  duster  of  courts  and  lanes  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  street  ^^  I  have/'  says  Dr. 
Smith,  ^'myself  very  recently  attended  several 
families  in  these  courts  labouring  under  the  worst 
forms  of  spotted  fever;  but  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  a  case  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
whereas  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  Bethnal  Green 
or  Whitechapel  in  which  fever  has  been  more  pre- 
valent or  fatal  than  in  the  streets,  courts,  and  al- 
leys which  go  off  from  High  Street,  Whitechapel, 
continuous  with  High  Stree£,  Aldgate,  to  which  the 
before-mentioned  sewer  does  not  extend."  And 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  he 
says,  ^'If  you  were  to  take  a  map  and  mark  out 
the  districts  which  are  the  constant  seats  of  fever 
in  London,  as  ascertained  by  the  records  of  the 
Fever  Hospital,  and  at  the  same  time  compare  it 
with  a  map  of  the  sewers  of  the  metropolis,  you 
would  be  able  to  mark  out  invariably  and  wiUi  ab- 
solute certainty  where  the  sewers  are  and  where 
they  are  not."  Dr.  Neill  Amott  gives  like  illus- 
trations from  his  experience  of  the  direct  efficacy 
of  drainage. 

There  is  np  doubt  that  there  is  another  powerful 
aid  to  these  terrible  diseases  in  the  places  where 
they  appear — ^poverty.  The  hale,  well-fSed,  warm- 
clothed  man  will  bid  a  defiance  to  the  same  infec- 
tious influences  that  will  strike  down  the  attenu- 
ated frame  of  the  hand-loom  weaver.  ^'I  believe 
the  want  of  nourishing  food,"  says  Dr.  Amott,  in 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  ''would  be  one  of 
the  causes  rendering  these  exciting  causes  active, 
and  is  of  as  much  consequence  as  any  of  the  causes 
that  have  been  mentioned.  Want  of  food  would 
weaken  the  health  of  the  parties,  and  render  them 
more  susceptible  to  injurious  impressions."  Butthb 
is  not  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  a  provision  for 
the  poor :  and  it  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  call  for 
amendment  in  the  particular  department  we  have 
under  our  view,  to  know  that  the  partial  and  in- 
sufficient police  regulations  in  the  poorer  neigh- 
bourhoods have  their  effect,  however  small,  on  the 
health  of  the  people. 

We  have  looked  to  the  subject  so  far  only  as 
respects  bringing  the  poor  on  a  par  with  the  rich 
in  the  matter  of  police  law,  witMn  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  which  we  count  the  cleansing  and  drain- 
age of  the  districts  in  which  they  live.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  taxing  the 
rich ;  but  if  there  were  no  answer  to  such  an  objec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  there  is  a  good 
one  on  the  ground  of  compensation ;  for  by  reason  of 
the  heavy  duties  on  their  articles  of  food,  the  poor 
pay,  in  -Uie  general  taxation,  far  more  than  their 
proportion,  as  measured  by  the  quantity  of  property 
they  have  to  be  protected.  But  there  is  another 
and  nicer  question  to  deal  with— -whether  the  posi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  does  not  authorize  and 
I'equire  an  extension  of  sanatory  regulations,  of  a 
nature  not  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  rich. 
We  have  spoken  above  of  the  difficulty  of  legisla- 
ting for  anything  like  private  habits  and  arrange- 
ments— ^man's  duty  towards  himself.  But  even  if 
^he  progress  of  legislative  discoveiy,  keeping  pace 


with  that  of  mechanical  invention,  should  present 
a  simple  plan  whereby  each  labouring  man  should 
be  taken  in  hand  of  a  morning,  and  duly  shavvdy 
washed,  and  dressed,  sent  forth  a  presentable  per- 
son to  his  work,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  if  a 
real  step  in  the  elevation  of  the  human  race  could 
be  gained.    There  are  two  sorts  of  civilisation. 
There  is  that  which  comes  ab  eatra,  and  makes  the 
man  smooth,  docile,  and  suited  to  the  views  of 
those  who  adminster  it ;  a  sort  of  domestication  of 
one  part  of  the  race  to  adapt  it  to  the  tastes  and 
uses  of  the  other.    There  is  a  second  and  a  higher 
civilisation,  where  the  germs  of  improvement  that 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  the  human  animal  are  al- 
lowed ftree  growth  by  the  removal  of  the  impedi- 
ments and  restrictions  by  which  the  selfishness  and 
callousness  of  society  endeavour  to  press  them  to 
the  earth.   Educated  Prussia  calmly  submitting  to 
a  despotism,  is  a  proof  how  possible  it  is  to  impart 
to  man  the  highest  element  of  civilisation  in  such 
a  form  as  to  leave  his  nature  unraiaed  from  the  ori- 
ginal dust.   Whenever  we  try  to  adapt  the  rule  and 
the  square  to  the  adjustment  of  the  conduct  of  the 
masses  of  a  country,  we  may  give  an  outward  air 
of  improvement,  while  we  sap  the  foundations  of 
future  progress  by  the  removal  of  independence  and 
self-reliance. 

Had  the  portion  of  our  working-classes,  gather- 
ed by  the  cupidity  of  their  employers  into  dense 
masses,  been  earlier  looked  to,  there  might  have 
been  less  danger  of  incurring  the  risk  of  over-intei^ 
ference  than  at  present,  when  the  evil  has  so  fear- 
fully accumulated.  The  rapid  progress  of  our 
manufactures  brought  workmen  from  the  rural 
districts,  who  left  one  social  system  without  com- 
ing under  the  discipline  of  another.  In  their  na- 
tive places  they  had  their  old-world  traditional 
code  of  morals  and  habits,  sanctioned  by  the  ex- 
ample and  superintendence  of  neighbours  and  rela- 
tions. In  the  manufiicturing  towns  they  foond  a 
hurriedly-collected  population  with  no  social  ties, 
no  influence  on  each  other,  or  knowledge  of  each 
other's  character.  Those  who  called  them  thither 
were  too  busy  to  look  to  anything  but  the  work 
that  was  produced ;  and  it  is  now  when  they  have 
time  to  look  about  among  the  masses  they  have 
concentrated,  that  they  become  alarmed  atUie  dis- 
organized elements  they  have  brought  together,  and 
are  exerting  themselves  to  infuse  order  and  civili- 
sation into  them. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  that  without  an  undue  in- 
terference with  independence,  there  might  have 
been  measures  taken  to  protect  these  masses  from 
some  of  the  physical  evUs  of  a  hasty  concentration^ 
Many  of  these  evils  arose  from  the  cupidity  of  per- 
sons in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stances. Landlords  and  builders,  seeing  the  need 
of  multitudinous  dwellings  for  the  accumulating 
cities,  contrived  means  for  getting  as  many  human 
beings  as  possible  to  be  their  respective  tenants, 
and  packed  them  as  close  together  as  they  could 
be  brought.  Hence  come  the  undrained,  ricketty, 
floorless  cabins^  built  back  to  back  along  unventi- 
lated  courts,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  evidence  on 
the  health  of  towns.  In  these  there  is  no  r&spect 
to  health  or  the  means  of  deanllneas,  and  they 
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keep  around  their  unfortunate  inhabitants  an  at- 
mosphere perpetually  impregnated  with  elow  poi- 
sons. It  is  an  ofienoe  to  place  a  spring-gun  in 
your  garden,  to  shoot  a  man  who  has  no  right  to 
be  there ;  it  is  an  o£Benoe  to  let  an  emigrant-ship 
be  overcrowded,  or  to  sell  imwholesome  food ;  why 
should  not  the  law  also  prohibit  a  man  from  mak- 
ing money  by  the  construction  of  dwellings  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  shorten  life,  and  from  deriving  a 
direct  revenue  by  the  destruction  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  1  Of  the  removal  of  such  unhealthy 
edifices  already  in  existence,  where  it  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  widening  of  streets,  and  opening  up 
breathing-placee  for  the  people,  the  public  must  to 
a  certain  extent  bear  the  cost :  we  cannot  call  on 
a  man  to  pull  down  the  house  he  has  built  in  con- 
formity with  the  law.  It  may  be  right,  however, 
to  impose  obligations  on  the  future  builders  of 
d  wellhigs  for  the  working-classes*    When  a  public 


sewer  passes  their  door,  they  should  be  compelled  to 
lead  a  drain  to  it :  they  should  be  under  definite 
restrictions  as  to  packing  the  buildings  too  closely, 
and  might  be  subjected  to  minor  architectural  regu- 
lations for  the  furtherance  of  ventilation,  the  avoid- 
ance of  damp,  &c. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  without  reference 
to  the  special  provisions  of  a  Bill  now  before  us, 
**  For  the  better  drainage  and  improvement  of  build- 
ings in  large  towns  and  villages."  It  would  be  a 
useless  task  to  criticise  a  measure  which,  after 
having  gone  through  a  multitude  of  alterations,  and 
being  likely  to  undergo  still  more,  has  been  in  the 
mean  time  withdrawn.  Its  details  may  be  materi- 
ally difierent  when  we  meet  it  again,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  would  be  useless  to  do  more  than  ex- 
press our  hearty  concurrence  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  measure  is  brought  forward. 


BANDOM  RHYMES. 


LAYS  OF  SOOmSH  HISTOKT. 


THE  FOBBBT  MBKHMG. 


It  wis  in  the  twelve-hundredth  year 

Of  Cbrist  and  seventy-four. 
When  Alexander  mled  the  land — 

The  third  that  name  who  bore  ; 
In  that  sweet  season  when  the  North 

Doth  thukk  departing  Spring, 
And  southern  wfM>ds  the  dimmer's  voice 

With  song  are  answering ; 
There  chanced,  one  pleasant  April  noon, 

A  lonely  knight  to  ride. 
Pricking  his  steed  in  listless  mood, 

By  bloomhig  Oirvin  side. 
High  in  the  lift  the  lark  unseen 

Sent  down  his  quivering  song ; — 
Unreekoned  voices  answered  him. 

The  spring-tide  houghs  among. 
'Twas  in  no  warlike  guise  he  rode. 

Nor  sword  nor  lanoe  had  he, 
And  there,  in  sooth,  unfitting  'twere 

A  warrior's  weeds  to  see, — 
But  bore  his  mantle  broad  the  cross ; 

Nor  many  moons  had  gone. 
Since  on  his  shield,  'mid  Paynim  foes. 

The  holy  symbol  shone. 
As  through  the  glade  he  went,  the  sound 

Of  mirth  came  on  his  ear. 
And  fltftilly  his  bugle-horn 

Some  huntsman  winded  dear. 
He  listened,  and  the  hawkbell's  chime 

The  breexe  was  sweetly  bringing  ; 
Voices  and  laughter  musical 

Were  through  the  greenwood  ringing. 
A  gallant  train,  perdie  ! — they  come 

With  hawk  and  winded  horn. 
All  through  the  forest  merrily 

On  mettled  palfinys  borne. 
'T  is  not  those  huntsmen's  forest  garb. 

Their  faces  blithe  and  merry, — 
Those  damsels  with  their  cheeks  of  bloom 

And  lips  thai  mock  the  cherry. 
He  saw  them,  but  he  marked  them  not, 

Nor  oould  they  now  beguile 
His  eyes,  and  yet  his  eyes  he  fixed, 

And  cheeked  his  steed  the  ipvhile. 
Beneath  her  woodland  cap  of  green, 

Her  hair  is  darkly  straying) 
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Within  her  gentle  eyes  the  light 

Of  twenty  springs  is  playing. 
The  light  that  dwells  within  her  eye 

And  in  her  smile,  is  one. 
Nor  bears  her  brow  another  gem  ' 

But  purity  alone. 
Her  foce, — ^the  form  her  cloak  revealed, 

Her  tapering  boddice  bound — 
Around  the  warrior's  eyes  and  heart 

Their  quick  entrancement  wound. 
He  bent  him  to  his  saddle-bow. 

And  courteous  greeting  made. 
Then  urged  his  steed  his  way  to  hold 

Beneath  the  forest  shade. 
Outspake  that  dame  of  beauty  rare — 

"  Why  haste  you  thus.  Sir  Knight ! 
^  Fear  you  that  we  be  strong  in  force, 

**  And  you  in  single  plight ! 
^  I  pray  you  quit  iSaa  idle  dread, 

"  And  safoly  ride  with  me  ; 
^  For  welcome  to  my  lonely  towers, 

**  A  Red-cross  Kidght  shaU  be." 
Again  his  body  bent  he  low — 

**  0  dame  beyond  compare  ! 
^  As  through  these  fiowery  paths  I  came 

"  That  deck  the  valley  fikir, 
**  I  looked  to  see  the  form  of  grace 

**  Who  ruled  the  scenes  around, 
**  And  lo,  the  Queen  of  all  appears, 

**  By  her  own  beauty  crowned  ! 
"  But  purdon  me,  if  undelayed 

**  My  journey  must  be  e^d ; 
^  Nor  add  unto  the  witching  spell 

**  Already  o'er  me  shed." 
The  lady  and  her  maidens  all 

The  captive  knight  surround, 
And  powerless  is  tiie  warrior's  arm 

Whom  gentle  love  hath  bound. 
Within  her  hand,  so  soft  and  small, 

She  seized  his  bridle  rein. 
And  through  the  wood,  with  hawk  and  horn, 

Again  rode  on  the  tnin. 
Her  merry  maidens  whispered  then, 

As  trooping  on  went  they, — 
^  Well  may  we  laugh,  for  gallantly 

**  Our  sport  hath  sped  to-day ! 
"  Why,  huntsmen,  are  your  bugles  slow 

**  The  wonted  pryse  to  sound  1 
*^  A  Red-cross  Knight  is  worthier  game 

**  Than  e'er  your  beagles  found." 
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They  cleared  the  wood-— they  crossed  the  wold — 

Bright  gleamed  the  wayes  of  Clyde, 
And  Tumberry's  high  and  stalwart  towers. 

Looked  o'er  the  ocean  wide. 
Within  thoee  walls,  till  eyeDBong, 

A  guest  the  knii^t  remaiued, — 
And  morning  shone,  and  there  was  he 

In  Beaaty's  thrall  detained. 
He  little  recked  the  hours  that  fled. 

The  days  that  went  and  came— 
He  looked  bat  in  his  lady's  eyes. 

And  they  were  still  the  same. 
Twice  seyen  days  haye  come  and  gone, 

And  morning's  beams  are  breaking, 
The  distant  heayings  of  the  sea 

Are  in  the  sunlight  waking. 
AoroBs  the  wayes — along  the  shore 

The  yirgin  light  is  stflAling, 
The  darkly-spreading  castle  walls, 

And  slunouded  towers,  reyealing. 
The  lattice  of  the  low  ohapelle 

Admits  the  holy  beam. 
And  altar  high,  and  shadowed  floor 

Are  brightening  in  the  gleam. 
Within  the  altar's  sacred  pale 

A  white  robed  priest  there  stands, 
There  rests  a  blessing  on  his  lips. 

And  on  his  lifted  ^uids. 
Without  the  altar's  sacred  pale 

There  kneels  a  youthful  pair, — 
'Tis  he,  the  loye-bound  Eed-croas  Knight, 

And  she,  that  lady  fair  ! 
The  lady  is  the  Countess  high 

Of  Cairriok's  hill  and  yale  ; 
That  warrior  is  the  princely  Bruce, 

The  lord  of  Annandale. 
The  wedding  words  were  spoken  there. 

Unknown  to  kith  or  kin ; 
And  shall  it  please  the  Scottish  king 

To  dare  his  ward  to  win  1 
But  little  cause  her  kindred  found 

The  wooing  Bruce  to  spurn. 
And  from  his  ire  the  Scottish  King 

Well-reckoned  gold  did  turn.* 
O  Marjory,  foir  Maijory, 

How  joyed  thy  soul  to  see 
Thy  bright-eyed  first-bom  sit  and  smile 

Upon  his  nurse's  knee  ! 
But  could  not  eyen  thy  searching  eye 

His  future  path  reyeal. 
When  Bruce  in  all  his  manhood  rose 

To  work  his  country's  weid. 
The  perilfi  and  the  toUs  he  bore 

Had  turned  thy  joy  to  woe  ; 
The  deathless  glory  that  he  won 

Again  had  roused  its  glow. 
Then  blessed — ^blessed  eyermore 

The  forest  meeting  be, 
That  gaye  a  Bruce  to  Bannookbum 
And  kept  our  country  free  1 

THE  OLD  man's  MELODIIiS. 

O  THE  blossoms  of  youth,  and  the  blighting  of  years  ! 
How  dreary  the  garden  of  promise  appears  ! 
How  yainly  I  look,  when  with  age  clouded  o'er. 
For  the  smiles  and  the  yoices  that  met  me  before  ! 

But  liyes  in  my  bosom  the  feeling,  as  young. 
That  then  to  the  flowing  of  melody  sprung. 
When  youth's  careless  bounding  was  saddened  away 
By  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  and  Auld  Robin  Gray. 

I  haye  heard  them  at  home,  by  the  hearth  and  the  hill, 
When  night  winds  were  dreary,  or  eyening  was  still  ; 
I  haye  heard  them  afar  on  the  deep's  mighty  breast, 
And  their  melody  moaning  in  woods  of  the  West. 


*  Marjoiy  countess  of  Carrick  being  the  legal  ward  of  Alex- 
ander in.,  and  having  married  without  his  consent,  a  certain 
sum  of  penalty-fell  to  be  paid  to  the  king. 


In  a  land  where  the  music  of  mine  is  unknown, 
'T  is  there  I'm  a  stranger,  and  there  I'm  alone ; 
But  there's  home  in  a  tone,  if  the  tune  that  they  pUy 
Be  the  Fiowen  of  the  Forest,  «r  Auld  Bobin  Gray. 

There  is  trumping  in  wai^-thsre  is  piping  in  peeee— 
There  is  mnsio  for  miiih,  and  for  sorrow's  inczeue— 
There's  a  song  for  the  young,  merry-hearted,  and  bold, 
And,  blest  be  its  music ! — ^a  tune  fior  the  old. 

And  in  age  I  haye  frteiBda  that  will  listen  with  me. 
Nor  boaet  from  tiie  power  of  sweet  sounds  to  be  free, 
But  sadly  be  solaced,  at  life's  closing  day. 
By  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  and  Auld  Robin  Graj. 

N.  C. 

THE  EXILE. 

He  has  lain  him  down«  amid  burning  tears, 

On  a  couch  tiiat  was  neyer  pressed. 
On  the  hoary  moss  of  a  thousand^years, 

In  the  depths  of  the  pathless  West 
And  the  starlight,  through  the  dnsky  6ky> 

Paling  the  foliage,  shines ; 
While  the  moan  of  the  breeze  comes  moumfiilly 

Oyer  the  giant  pines  t 

0  where  is  the  mother  who  clasped  his  hand, 

When  his  eyes  with  sleep  were  dim  I 
Where  is  the  sunny  sister-band 

That  onoe  woye  smiles  for  him ! 
Where  is  the  father  who  bade  him  rejoice 

In  the  God  he  loyed  so  well ! 
And  the  silyer  laugh  of  that  worshipped  yoice 

That  bound  him  with  passion's  spell  I 

Why  breathe  they  not  o'er  the  lonely  one. 

To  moisten  his  parched  brow ! 
Alas  !  f^m  their  yisions  lifb  has  flown, 

And  they  cannot  weep  o'er  him  now ! 
They  haye  pillowed  the  calm  of  their  last  low  bed, 

In  the  happy  clime  of  their  birth  $ 
And  key  the  loyed  one,  must  lay  hie  head 

On  stranger  and  unknown  earth ! 

Ah,  little  did  his  fond  mother  know. 

As  she  taught  him  a  lisping  prayer. 
And  her  features  were  lit  with  that  smiliAg  glow 

Which  a  mother's  alone  can  wear : 
And  little  did  his  father  dream. 

As  he  fondled  him  on  his  knee. 
That  near  the  wayes  of  an  Indian  stream 

Would  perish  that  bright  boy's  glee ! 

His  sunny  sisters  would  know  him  net, 

The  friend  of  their  childhood's  hours. 
Their  brother,  resting  on  that  dark  spot. 

Amidst  the  alien  flowers : 
And  the  one  he  loyed  in  a  former  day, 

Alas  I  could  $ke  know  him  again  I 
But  his  weary  spirit  is  passing  away, 

And  to  utter  her  name  were  yain. 

J.  S.  R 

THE  OLD  yiLLAGE  COMMOir. 

The  Old  Village  Common  is  under  the  phra^ 
But  not  of  the  poor,  and  it  grieyes  me  enow ; 
For  no  more  do  their  children,  all  rosy  and  gay. 
Upon  its  dose  greensward  roll  oyer  and  play ; 
No  more  their  ass  crops  up  the  sweet  thistle  Uow, 
And  no  more  it  is  graioed  by  their  strawbeny  cow. 

The  Old  Village  Common  !  its  yerdure  has  fled 
Like  the  hopes  of  the  poor  unto  whom  it  was  wed, 
With  the  marriage  of  neighbourhood,  loye,  and  tiie  play 
Of  the  feelings  of  childhood  which  ftule  not  away ; 
But  now  our  old  common  is  under  the  plongbi 
And  its  fUrrows  are  deep  as  the  care  on  my  brow. 

Oh,  sorrow  to  England  1  by  one  and  by  one. 
Like  the  dew-drops  of  mom,  her  Old  Customs  haye  go&e 
In  their  fairness  away,  and  no  more  the  poor  mu 
Has  a  flitch  in  his  cupboard,  a  draught  in  his  eao. 
Bad  laws  and  the  Bread-tax  black  douds  ronad  hio 

throw; 
And  the  Old  Vilhige  Common  is  under  the  plevgh* 
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Oh,  sorrow  to  England !  our  Lords  flee  away, 

Their  vows  to  the  Deyil  at  Paris  to  pay  ; 

But  the  bold  English  peasant,  on  Sabbath,  no  more 

May  walk  in  the  park,  for  the  path  closed  o'er  ; 

And  his  wife  and  his  children  must  tramp  the  road  now, 

For  the  Old  Village  Common  is  nnder  the  plough. 

J.  B.  G. 

THX  TOASTB  OF  TBI  TBIO. 

We'ae  met !  perhaps  the  only  three, 

In  this  fair  city's  round, 
Within  whose  souls  the  harmony 

Of  feeling  can  be  found. 
Then  fill,  and  let  us  toast  the  joy 

Our  memory  holds  most  bright ; 
And,  first,  to  woman  kind,  if  coy. 

We'll  quaff  with  fond  delight. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  1  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 

Hnrrah  I  hnrrah  1— to  Woman  I 

We're  met !  perhaps  no  other  three 

In  B^ this  night  are  met 

Who  can,  with  truth,  be  said  to  be 

A  liege  but  patriot  set  I 
Then  take  the  glass  in  hand,  my  boys, 

And  give  true  feeling  birth ; 
Here's  to  our  natiye  land,  my  boys. 

The  choicest  on  the  earth  t 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  I 

Hurrah  1 — onr  Natiye  Land  1 

We're  met  1  within  the  ocean  sea 

Whose  waves  our  island  bind. 
No  spirits  now  are  met  more  free 

In  hand,  and  heart,  and  mind  ! 
Then  fill  again,  and  rise,  my  boys, 

Onr  last  toast  let  it  be — 
To  all  the  good  and  wise,  my  boys, 

In  heart  and  conscience  free. 
Hurrah  !  hnrrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 

Hurrah !  for  Liberty  1 


A  FBAGHX>T. 

She  turned 
And  cast  a  tearful  eye  upon  my  path — 
I  saw  it,  and  lived  on/— but  that  fair  spot 
— ^The  grassy  yalley,  where  we  oft  had  dreamed 
The  blisBftil  OTentide  away,  ling'ring 
And  ling'ring,  till  the  silent  stars  came  out 
In  startUng  myriads,  and  sent  us  home — 
I  passed  forgetfelly;  I  saw  it  not. 
The  sylyan  nook,  where  we  so  loTod  to  sit 
And  bare  our  hearts,  watching  the  pebbly  brook 
That  kissed  onr  mossy  oouch,  and  flung  its  dews 
On  the  sweet  flow'ret  we  had  planted  there; 
The  ancient  elm,  that  oft,  in  summer-time. 
Lent  us  its  shade,  and  foiled  the  burning  day; 
•^That  elm  we  called  the  Tree  of  Happiness, 
Whose  iUthfel  bark  tenacious  held  thy  name — 
These,  aU,  escaped  me:  for  my  mind  was  stunned 
With  sorrow,  and  my  eyes  remembered  not 
Their  office. 

Years  have  widened  the  domavi 
Of  memory,  and  fairer,  richer  scenes — • 
Richer  in  natural  loToliness  than  those — 
Visions  more  graoefel  than  the  ancient  elm, 
Or  aught  the  grassy  yalley  has  to  show, 
Repicture  themselves  oft;  but  never  dim 
The  recollections  of  my  boyhood's  home 
The  charms  of  early  love's  locality. 
Which  still  are  bright  and  sunny  with  Ait  beamSf 
And  cannot  be  forgotten. 

Years,  long  years 
^  That  bring  the  philosophic  mind,"  have  dried 
My  well  of  grief,  and  left  tranquillity; 
But  ne'er  filled  up  the  deep  chasm  of  the  heart. 
Wherein  I  look— to  shudder.    What  I  was 
I  never  ean  be  more.    With  soaroe  a  hope 
For  fiitnre  pleasure,  (as  the  ohurch-yard  turf 
Ere  long  must  grow  above  my  bones,  and  shut 
Me  from  the  world,)  I  live  not  for  a  boon 
The  coming  time  may  give  without  a  claim; — 
Joy  is  the  child  of  memory  with  me; 
My  foture  Is  the  past  l— ^e  past  &r  back  t      W.  H« 
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CHAFTER  XXVI. 

Thb  seryiint  maid  had  attempted  to  show 
Lord  St.  Edward  into  the  small  parlour  which 
Violet,  in  honour  of  Swift,  named  her  %lMmy; 
but  he  could  not  remain  there,  and  ahe  found 
him  looking  deadly  pale,  and  haggard,  leaning 
against  the  stair-raU.  He  covered  his  face 
ivith  bis  bands  for  a  moment;  hut  at  the  soft, 
tremulous  sound  of  Violet's  fluttering  voice,  while 
she  whispered — "  Lord  St.  Edward  here  I — ^how  is 
Emmellne  r'  the  distressed  young  man  threw  him- 
self sobbing,  upon  her  neck,  as  if  she  bad  been  his 
sister,  the  friend  of  childhood,  and  of  long  years ; 
while,  with  difficulty,  be  articidated,  '^  My  Emme- 

line^--my  wife— my  beloved: she  is  dying — 

they  have  murdered  her  i^-Hind  she  longs  for  you 
— she  prays  for— For  pity's  sake,  madam,  come 
to  her — come  with  me !"  Violet  trembled  exces- 
sively, and  became  as  pale  as  the  speaker,  whose 
hand  she  wrung,  while  she  said,  ^  Dear  Lord  St. 
Edward,  be  composed ;  tell  me  all ;  surely  I  will 
go  with  your-to  poor  Emmeline." 

She  looked  hurriedly  round.    The  whole  house- 
hold were  now  in  the  ball ;  and  the  quick-witted 


and  sympathetic  bousemaid,  unbidden,  flew  off  for 
her  young  mistress's  shawl  and  bonnet. 

^^  Lord  St,  Edward,  endeavour  to  command  your- 
self, and  to  inform  Mis.  Charles  Herbert  of  tbe  real 
state  of  matters. — I  am  certain  she  will  do  for  your 
lady  whatever  is  best,"  said  Gryphon,  who  had 
known  the  young  nobleman  from  his  cbUdbood. 

"  0,  Mr.  Gryphon,  my  wife, — ^my  poor  Emme- 
line,  she  is  dying — expiring,  and  in  torture !— When 
shall  I  be  home  %  Come  madam, — ^in  mevcy,  come, 
she  prays  for  your  coming." 

"  Who,  my  lord,  has  injured  your  lady  ?  try  to 
tell  us*  Perhaps  help  may  be  got, — if  you  can 
only  say  what  is  wrong,"  persisted  Gryphon. 

*'  Her  brother  has  done  it  all.  He,  wretch,-^ 
pIe8umptuouc^  ignorant  wretch, — ^he  has  killed 
her, — and  by  such  agony ! — her  heautiful  face  ijp 
distorted.  0  God,  my  God,  have  mercy ! " 

Violet's  eyes  were  streaming,  and  she  nowgrasped 
St.  Edward's  arm  as  if  to  drag  him  on,  while  the 
bousemaid  put  on  her  shawl. 

Mr.  Gryphon  and  Herbert  whispered  together 
for  a  moment,  while  Mrs.  Herbert,  fondly  em- 
bracing her  daugbtei^in-lawy  whispered^  '^D«ar 
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love,  but  take  care  of  yourself,"  and  helped  her 
to  get  ready.  It  was  hastily  agreed  that  Mr. 
Gryphou  should  accompany  Mrs.  Charles  and 
Lord  St.  Edward ;  and  that  Herbert  would  follow 
in  an  hour  or  two  to  fetch  back  his  wife. 

On  the  short  drive  they  learned  that  the  Coun- 
tess had  been  for  several  days  complaining  of  some 
slight  ailment  incidental  to  her  condition,  and  that 
her  brother  had  that  afternoon  ordered  her  a  com- 
posing draught,  the  prescription  for  which  he  had 
written  out  himself.  Her  own  servant — ^her  ^groom 
of  the  chambers" — had  gone  to  have  it  made  up  at 
the  shop  of  a  respectable  apothecary,  and  it  had  been 
administered  by  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the  lady's-maid.  In 
a  very  short  time  after  taking  the  medicine,  Lady 
St.  Edward  had  been  seized  with  spasms,  which  at 
last  became  so  violent  that  her  alarmed  maid  went 
and  told  Lord  St.  Edward ;  and  a  surgeon  of  emi- 
nence in  the  neighbourhood  was  immediately  sent 
for,  who  on  seeing  her,  rashly  and  harshly  declared 
that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  a  quack,  and  had 
not  many  hours  to  live, — that  no  skill  could  save 
her! 

The  frantic  St.  Edward  flew  himself  to  the 
family  physician  of  his  grandfather,  in  whom  he 
had  the  utmost  confidence,  from  having  been  at- 
tended by  him  in  every  real  or  grandmamma-ima- 
gined malady  from  infancy.  He  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  Dr.  Blande  just  before  he  made  his  even- 
ing round  of  visits ;  and,  on  his  suggestion,  taking 
up  an  eminent  physician-accoucheur  on  their  way, 
not  a  moment  was  lost  in  hastening  to  the  hotel. 
And  all  was  done  that  the  greatest  skill  and  ten- 
derness could  accomplish  to  relieve  the  bodily 
agonies  of  the  really  interesting  young  victim  of 
ignorant  pretension. 

While  in  the  intervals  of  torture,  the  poor  girl 
clung  convulsively  to  her  distracted  husband,  she 
also  cried  piteously  for  "  Gabrielle — ^for  Violette — 
for  her  kind,  her  only  friend ;"  and  probably  to 
spare  St.  Edward  the  sight  of  her  extreme  suffer- 
ing, the  physician  humanely  devised  the  expe- 
dient of  despatching  him  to  fetch  this  loved  friend. 
This  done,  and  leaving  the  young  Countess  in  the 
care  of  the  other  medical  men,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  go  to  Plantagenet  House  to  apprize  his  noble 
patrons  there,  of  the  expected  catastrophe,  and 
to  draw  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  St  Ed- 
ward. Little  delicacy  of  preparation  was  needed 
in  announcing  an  event  which,  however  shocking 
to  humanity  at  the  moment,  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  serious  calamity,  though  it  could  hardly  yet  be 
talked  of  as  a  deliverance.  The  Duke  was  an- 
noyed and  fidgety.  He  had  yesterday  leaented 
the  promise  of  an  heir;  but  now  he  somehow  felt 
himself  personally  wronged,  and  resented  this  pit>- 
mise  being  blighted ;  there  was  again  but  that  one 
**  puny  boy"  between  him  and  the  dreadful  mis- 
fortune of  the  £unily  honours  going  out  of  the 
^Ured  male  line.  A  draught  was  ordered  for  his 
Grace  of  Plantagenet,  with  an  immediate  foot-bath, 
and  retreat  to  bed ;  and  all  for  the  simple  circum- 
stance of  the  threatened  death  of  a  musidan's 
daughter. 

The  Duchess  and  her  confidential  maid  were 
equally  excited ;  but  their  fears  were  chiefly  for 


St.  Edward ;  though  her  Grace  having  of  late  taken 
to  what  she  fancied  religion,  could  not  but  remark 
to  her  gentlewoman  the  visible  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  thus  removing  the  presumptuous  plebetan 
intruder  into  her  princely  house.  She  also  felt 
some  little  curiosity  to  behold,  before  it  had  vanish- 
ed for  ever— been  hidden  in  the  grave— that  fatal 
beauty  which  had  bewitched  her  grandson:— Be- 
sides, it  would  look  magnanimous,  noble,  Ckrittian, 
to  visit,  and,  on  her  death-bed,  pardon  the  crime 
of  the  Cinderella  Countess  against  the  House  of 
Plantagenet.  Her  Grace  was  of  a  foigivbg  dis- 
position. 

The  Duchess  of  Plantagenet  felt  as  if  in  a  dream 
when  she  found  herself  in  a  crowded  bed-chamber, 
and  saw  her  grandson — Lord  St.  Edward — the  re- 
presentative of  all  the  Plantagenets,  and  of  the 
accumulated  honours  of  five  centuries,  kneeling  hj 
the  bed-side  of  a  low-bom  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
fiddler,  covering  her  hands  with  tears  and  kisses, 
and  passionately  addressing  her  as  his  beloTed— 
his  idolized  wife— hb  darling  Emmeline !— con- 
juring her  to  live — and  frantically  vowing  to  die 
with  her!  r^;ardless,  and  apparently  unoonsdonsy 
of  the  noble  grandmother's  presence,  who  had  thtis 
graciously  condescended — ^who  had  acted  so  noble 
and  Christian  a  part. 

A  very  lovely  young  woman,  seated  in  the  bed, 
tenderly  supported  the  alternately  convuked  and 
winlfing  frame  of  the  poor  sufiferer  on  her  boeom 
and  in  her  arms,  and  wiped  away  the  sweat  of 
agony  which  rolled  down  her  fair  brow.  The 
Duchess  was  human.  Vexed  and  annoyed,  as  she 
was,  by  the  extravagant,  and,  as  she  thought,  pre- 
posterous grief  of  her  grandson,  she  could  not, 
wholly  unmoved,  look  upon  the  sufferings  which 
so  strongly  afiected  him,  and  think  how  soon  they 
were  to  terminate  in  death. 

But  there  were  so  many  strange  Uces  around— 
low  people  all.  The  emotions  cHf  this  noUe  lady 
were  curiously  complicated.  That  young  woman 
who  sat  in  the  bed, — she  seoned  a  yoj  genUeand 
lovely  person  as  she  shifted  her  pliant  form  from 
side  to  side,  the  more  tenderly  to  support  the  dyii^ 
girl ;  but  she  was  no  doubt  a  Cryppes— probably  a 
sister ; — and,  so  strong  is  prejudice,  that  her  Giaoe 
drew  back  ^m  the  bed-side  with  loathing.  Her 
matronly  maid,  probably  divining  her  thoughts, 
whispered,  **  That  young  lady,  yoiur  Grace,  is  Mn. 
Charles  Herbert" 

The  Duchess  was  instantly  relieved  of  her  dis- 
gust, and  even  touched  with  sympathy.  Shesoftiy 
approached  the  bed-side,  and  gently  touched  the 
kneeling  St.  EdwarcTs  ilioulder,  ^^e  her  maid 
whispered,  "^  The  Duchess,  my  lord:"  SL  Edward 
started  up,  and  fervently  wruAg  her  hand  in  sileoee. 
The  dying  girl  also  heard  the  whisper,  and  raiasd 
her  large  InstioQS  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  noble  lady, 
with  an  expression  never  to  be  fbrgottsiL  Alto- 
gether there  was  something  in  the  scene  ^^ 
took  the  feelings  of  the  Duchess  by  stona. 

**St.  Edward,  my  dear  boy,  do  be  more  composed," 
she  said  in  an  affiwdonate  tone;  **my  physteitn  isa 
man  of  the  greatest  skill, — elf  may  do  wdl  yet" 

«My  wife— my  Emmeline!'  again  bnrstfwm 
the  unconscious  lips  of  the  poor  youth ;  ^  Ehuik- 
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llney  my  ang^l,  for  what  do  you  look?  for  what  do 
yoa  sign  ?  I  cannot  bear  those  looks.  I  am  with 
yon,  love :  I  will  not  leave  yon.  Death  shall  not 
partnal  «  •  •  Grandmother,  she  beckons  for  you. 
My  own  angel,  the  Dnchess  will  do  whatever  yon 
dedre.  WiU  yon  not,  grandmother  1"  and  he  im- 
petuously drew  forward  the  stately  old  lady,  who 
was  now  shuddering  with  emotion.  The  poor  girl 
clasped  and  tried  to  raise  her  imploring  hands ; 
while,  in  under-breathed  tones,  and  in  a  voice  which 
Violet  long  remembered  as  the  most  pathetic  in 
which  human  speech  had  ever  been  articulated,  she 
whii^red, — ^'^O, madam,  pardon  St.  Edward !  If  it 
was  wrong  to  love  me,  I  shall  not  be  long  in  your 
way." 

She  was  now  tremulously  drawing  o£P  her  mar- 
riage ring — which  she  slipped  on  the  finger  of  St. 
Edward,  kissing  his  hand  again  and  again,  and 
clasping  it  to  her  bosom — and  then  she  sunk  back 
on  the  bosom  of  Violet,  tears  now  stealing 
calmly  from  under  her  closed  eye-lashes.  St. 
Edwsjrd  bunt  out  of  the  room,  unable  to  suppress 
his  frantic  grief,  nor  daring  to  break  in  upon  the 
hallowed  tranquillity  in  which  his  dying  wife 
seemed  at  that  moment  to  repose. 

But  the  dreadful  spasm  soon  returned — she 
fetched  her  breath  hard,  gasped,  and  became  con- 
vulsed for  an  instant.  Tlie  Duchess  was  now  much 
affected.  With. Violet,  to  whom  she  had  not 
spoken^  she  exchanged  an  earnest  sympathizing 
look — and  as  the  patient  became  easier,  i^e  kindly 
took  her  hand,  while  she  said — ^  Compose  your- 
self, my  child — ^you  may  soon,  I  hope,  be  better." 

Emmeline  smiled  in  ghastly  sort,  and  shook  her 
head. 

^  How  condescending  of  her  Grace ! — ^what  an 
angel  of  a  lady  is  your  lady  the  Duchess !"  came 
to  Violet's  ears,  in  the  very  audible  whisper  of 
Jenkins,  to  the  other  lady's  maid  ;  and  mournful 
as  was  the  scene,  she  could,  at  the  moment,  al- 
most have  laughed. 

The  Duchess  glanced  disdain  at  the  presumptu- 
ous vulgar  flatterer,  whom  she  set  down  for  yet 
another  Cryppes,  and,  turning  haughtily  away, 
went  to  seek  her  grandson ;  whom  she  was  deter- 
mined, at  whatever  cost,  to  carry  home  with  her. 

Violet  was  now  left  alone  with  Emmeline,  as 
Mrs.  Jenkins  had  been  attracted  by  a  Babel  of 
confused  tongues,  and  other  extraordinary  noises 
ascending  from  below  ;  where  Mr.  Gryphon,  and 
the  master  of  the  hotel,  under  the  positive  orders 
of  the  physician,  were  defending  the  sick-chamber 
against  all  intruders — *^  preventing  the  mother 
from  seeing  Her  dying  child  !"--4kn  unnatural  crime, 
which  Mrs.  Cryppes  to  her  dying  day  repeated  to 
the  lawyer  8  everlasting  shame. 

'^  Is  St.  Edward  out  of  the  room,  dear  Violette?" 
whispered  the  su£Perer. 

**  He  is,  my  love— but  he  will  be  back." 

**  Comfort  him,  Violette,  when  I  am  gone.  He 
is  very  good — ^very  affectionate ;  no  one  knows 
how  amiable  he  is,  save  myself.  I  have  been  very 
foolish — very  wayward — wicked ;  but  I  loved  him 
every  day  fonder  and  more  fondly  : — ^And  only  to- 
day— I  was  so  happy,  resolving  to  be  good,  and  to 
make  St*  ^ward  happy,  and  hoping  that  you, 


dear  Violette,  would  teach  me  how  ■■■  and  now — 
0  my  God !  and  I  am  so  young  too— -so  young  I" 

St.  Edward  now  glided  in,  and  she  saw  him 
through  her  tears,  and  held  out  her  arms.  They 
were  for  some  tune  locked  in  that  passionate 
silent  embrace  in  which  Violet  feared  the  sinking 
sufferer  had  breathed  her  last. 

Emmeline  spoke  first — ^^  My  poor  father — ^wiU 
you^  St.  Edws^,  be  kind  to  the  poor  old  man  for 
Emmeline's  sake  ?  He  will  feel ! — This  is  my  last 
request." — While  St.  Edward  sobbed  out  the  ten- 
derest  assurances  of  devout  attention  to  the  smallest 
wish  of  hers,  her  eyes  flashed  with  a  preternatural 
brightness, — and  kissing  his  brow  and  fervently 
blessing  him,  she  said,  ^^  Now  I  am  happy ;  go  now 
to  the  Duchess^  and  Mrs.  Charles  will  send  for  you 
when  I  want  you. — ^God  bless  you,  dear  St.  Ed- 
ward !" 

<<  Emmeline,  my  angel,  you  are  better,"  ex- 
claimed the  delighted  young  man — '^  you  speak  so 
firmly  now." 

'^Yes,  I  am  better — ^much  better — ^perhaps  I 
shall  sleep  now."  St.  Edward  looked  earnestly  to 
Violet,  as  if  questioning  her;  but  the  eyes  she  cast 
down  to  avoid  his  glance,  gave  no  encouraging 
response.  He  went  away,  and  there  was  a  long 
dead  silence;  and  the  exhausted  creature  actually 
sunk  into  a  kind  of  sleep— from  which  she  was  hur- 
riedly roused  by  the  loud  noise  at  her  chamber  door. 
She  had  dreamt,  she  said,  of  her  father  crying,  and 
of  her  mother  and  Jenkins  scolding ;  and  she  was 
smiling  at  her  dream  when  the  noises,  which  were 
no  dream-sounds,  increased.  There  was  a  plimge 
at  the  door,  and  a  rush  of  people  into  the  room, 
and  Emmeline  was  seized  with  another  violent  fit. 
The  surgeon,  called  in  from  the  adjoining  room 
where  he  waited,  relieved  Violet  from  her  distress- 
ing position,  and  entreated  her  to  go  out,  or  she 
would  injure  herself.  The  sight  of  Emmeline's 
agony — ^Uie  distraction  of  the  sounds  and  sights 
aroimd,  were  indeed  too  much  for  her.  She  nearly 
fainted,  and  was  assisted  down  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  her  alarmed  husband  received  her. 

In  a  very  few  seconds,  however,  she  was  per- 
fectly recovered,  and  would  have  gone  back ; — ^but 
the  surgeon,  who  came  to  her,  said  that  it  was  too 
late.  "  All  was  over!"  The  young  Countess  had 
expired  in  that  last  fit — ^**into  which,"  he  said, 
^she  had  been  thrown  by  the  irruption  of  those 
savages."  Gryphon  now  entered;  and  inquired 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  for  Mrs.  Charles  Her- 
bert— ^wbile  to  Charles  he  whispered,  ''What  a 

dear,  angelic  creature  is  your  wife ! 

That  detestable  charlatan,  Edmimd  Cryppes — ^is  he 
to  escape  the  hanging  he  so  richly  deserves  ? — ^he 
blames  the  apothecary — he  blames  the  maid,  who 
gave,  he  says,  four  doses  to  her  mistress  in  one. 
But  I  blame  him  only;  and  if  I  were  on  the  in- 
quest, I  know  his  fate—" 

**  His  ignorance  and  presumption  are  likely  to 
bring  their  own  punishment,"  said  Herbert — ^*  not 
only  to  himself,  but  to  others  of  the  family." 

**  Ay,  that  it  will,"-  returned  Gryphon,  in  an 
exulting  tone.  He  never  pretended  to  be  of  a  foiv 
giving  disposition.  **  Well,  my  fine  scheme  is  all 
up  now ;  you  must  have  had  Uie  second  sight,  Mr» 
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Herbert/*  said  Gryphon  in  a  tone  of  chagrin ;  and 
he  stalked  about  the  room^  where  Herbert  and  his 
-wife  only  waited  till  her  shoeB,  which  she  had 
thrown  ofF  when  supporting  Emmeline,  and  her 
bonnet  could  be  procured.  Mrs.  Jenkins  now  en- 
tered, not  with  the  required  articles,  which  she  was 
too  much  excited  to  attend  to,  but  with  a  theatri- 
cal curtsy,  to  announce  to  Mr.  Gryphon,  that  her 
€rrace  the  Duchess  desired  to  see  him  in  the  other 
drawing-room  immediately. 

"Canyon  find  Mrs.  Herbert's  things,  Jenkins?*' 
said  Herbert  familiarly ;  but  the  waiting-maid  of 
a  Countess  distanced  him. 

"Your  serrant,  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert.  Her 
Grace  the  Duchess  hopes  you  are  recovered,  ma'am. 
I  hope  Mrs.  Herbert,  senior,  is  well  ?  I  haye  been 
proposing  to  call  for  her  all  the  season,  but  your 
present  quarter  is  so  out  of  the  world '* 

Violet,  who  could  be  rude  to  no  one,  although 
she  had  wished  to  be  so,  was  certainly  not  sensible  of 
Jenkins'  condescension,  for  she  made  no  sort  of 
reply.  To  her  husband  she  said,  as  if  unconscious 
of  the  waiting-woman's  presence — "  Poor  Emmy, 
Charles ;  but  she  is  past  our  regrets.  Poor  Lord 
St.  Edward !  I  shall  love  him  always :  he  has  a 
warm  and  a  very  tender  heart.  You  must  try  to- 
night not  to  let  the  Cryppeses  annoy  him.  Are  they 
stiU  above  V 

"Yes,  the  vulgar  low-bred  creatures,"  replied 
Jenkins;  "though  both  my  lord  and  her  Grace 

....  Coming,  ma'am ! "    And  Jenkins  ran 

to  the  other  waiting-woman,  who,  she  fancied, 
summoned  her,  and  Herbert  went  out  to  see  if 
he  could  do  anything  for  the  distracted  young 
widower,  or,  curious  concatenation!  find  his  wife's 
shoes.  He  soon  returned-—"  St.  Edward  is  gone, 
all  the  rest  are  above ;  and  such  a  scene !  Poor 
old  Cryppes !  But  the  harpy  mother  I  Mrs.  Bar-* 
ker  assumes  the  decent  garli  of  hypocrisy,  if  she 
does  not  feel." 

"  What  strangely  mingled  beings  we  are,"  said 
Violet;  "such  a  strange  mixture  of  tenderness, 
selfishness,  avarice,  haughty  pride,  angry  passions, 
and  all  bursting  forth  in  the  very  presence  of 
Death,  with  more  violence  from  the  attempt  to 
suppress  their  expression.  I  can  never  forget  the 
scene  amid  which  this  poor  girl  expired — ^her  flut- 
tering soul  chased  by  their  loud  fierce  wrath." 

Mr.  Gryphon  came  back  evidently  much  excited, 
and  attended  by  a  waiter,  carrying  a  lighted  taper, 
tape,  and  several  sticks  of  wtex. 

"  I  thought  my  duty  was  ended,  when  I  kept 
those  people  o£P  till  the  breath  was  about  out  of 
the  poor  girl's  body ;  but  now  I  have  to  guard 
against  their  pillaging  the  corpse.  Will  you  assist 
me  to  seal  up  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Edward's  repo- 
Bitorie»  and  rooms,  Mr.  Herbert,  to  prevent  a  gene- 
neral  skirmish  and  plunder  being  carried  on  by 
mother  and  maid." 

"  I  really  cannot  again  leave  my  own  poor  wife," 
said  Herbert,  "  I  have  sent  a  waiter  to  buy  shoes 
for  her  poor  feet." 

"  0,  true !— I  am  a  brute  to  think  of  it :  then, 
God  bless  you  both.  I  will  see  you  early  to- 
morrow. The  Duchess,  who  is  a  very  sensible 
woman,  when  she  likes,  has  just  been  talking  to 


me  of  another  plan,  which  I  think  well  of.  My 
respectful  compliments  to  my  fair  ally.  I  still 
depend  on  her  cooperation." 

He  went  off  in  haste  to  use  his  official  wax  and 
tape;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Mrs. 
Cr3rppes,  Mrs.  Barker,  and  Mademoiselle  Jenkins^ 
entered  in  train ;  probably  in  right  of  the  room 
having  been  that  of  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Edward, 
each  holding  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Herbert 
and  his  wife  chose  to  wait  anywhere  rather  than 
longer  here, — and  moved  off. 

"Stay,  pray,  one  moment,  Mrs.  Charles  Her- 
bert," said  the  elder  matron.  "  You  know  my  feel- 
ings for  the  dear  deceased — ever  my  favourite  child 
— ^the  flower  of  my  lovely  flock.  I  am  certain, 
ma'am,  that  after  the  tenderness  and  hospitality 
with  which  you  were  treated  in  my  family — ^like 
one  of  my  own  daughters  indeed — no  distinction 
made — ^that  you  must  feel  much  for  this  sad  be- 
reavement— this  first  breach  in  a  family  so  affec- 
tionate and  united  as  ours  ; — and  to  think  that  I 
was  too  late  to  see  my  child !  And  my  poor  hus- 
band who  so  doted  on  Emmeline." 

"I  am  truly  sorry  for  Mr.  Cryppes,  indeed, 
ma'am,"  said  Violet,  glad  to  have  anything  to  say 
with  honesty. 

"  But  you  were  witness,  this  worthy  soul  teUs 
me,  to  the  promise  my  darling  exacted  from  Lord 
St.  Edward  to  provide  kandsomefy  for  her  parents.*^ 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mrs*  Charles  was  witness  of  that," 
said  Jenkins,  who  had  gone  up  stairs  a  violent 
anti-Cryppesite,  and  descended  making  oomxnon 
cause  with  Mrs.  Cryppes  against  that "  old  Dragon 
Gryphon,"  who  had  actually  turned  than  oat  of 
Lady  St.  Edward's  room,  locked  the  door,  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"  And  a  great  deal  of  my  undeniable  personal 
property  lying  about,"  sobbed  Jenkins,  in  rage. 
"  And  your  lady's  shawl  and  slippers  too ;  as  if 
my  late  lady's  mother  and  me,  her  confidential 
young  lady,  were  common  thieves." 

"  What  sort  of  law  and  justice  is  that,  pray  f 
put  in  Mrs.  Cryppes.  "  Never  was  such  imperti- 
nence heard  of:  O  if  my  son  Jack  were  but  here, 
let  me  see  who  would  dare  to  insult  me  in  this 
manner." 

For  Heaven's  sake  no  more  of  this,  mother," 
cried  Mrs.  Barker,  really  ashamed  and  angry. 
"  What  are  such  tnEes  to  our  ruin — ^I  mean,  to 
our  irreparable  loss;"  and  the  subdued  woman 
wept,  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  and  cover- 
ing her  face  in  a  passion  of  seemingly  real  grief, 
which  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Herberts.  When 
she  was  a  little  more  composed,  Mr.  Herbert  in- 
quired for  her  husband. 

"Very  iU,  indeed,  Mr.  Herbert, — so  seiionsly 
ill,  that  but  for  this  dreadful,  this  most  unlooked- 
for  stroke,  I  should  not  have  left  him  to-night. 
That  rasli,  unfortimate  creature  Edmund ! — such 
brilliant  prospects  as  were  opening  to  my  dear 
sister,  «nd  ultimately  to  all  her  family.  Barker 
was  so  warmly  attached  to  Emmy — she  was  in- 
deed more  like  his  own  child  than  a  sister-in-law. 
How  will  he  in  his  present  condition  bear  this  new 
stroke  V*  Mrs.  Barker  wept  afresh. 
"Good  night,  Mrs.  Barker,"  said  VloiH,  in  a 
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little  while,  softly  taking  her  hand ;  **  believe  me  I 

feel  for  yon,  indeed — for  yonr  father ** 

^  You.  are  going,  then,  ma'am  V*  interposed  Mrs. 
Ciyppes,  and  now  sharply ;  ^  I  presume  yon  ean 
make  no  objection  to  give  the  eyidenoe  Jenkins  re- 
fers to  ^— Maria,  my  dear,  yon  who  are  so  cleyer  a 
pen- woman,  had  yon  not  better  make  a  small  me- 
morandnm  of  the  thing  at  the  moment,  while  it  is 
stiU  fresh  in  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert's  mind?" 

Mrs.  Charles  Herbert  looked  embarrassed,  and 
her  hnsband  answered  for  her.  ^However  the 
matter  may  stand,  the  discussion  is  snrely  prema- 
tura, ma'am Come,  my  love, 

since  Mr.  Giyphon  has  laid  an  embargo  on  yonr 
shawl,  I  shall  make  free  with  his  cloak  for  your 
use." 

•*Pray,  Mr,  Charles,  since  you  are  now  a  law- 
yer, or  as  good,  will  you  tell  me,  has  Mr.  Gry-» 
phon  any  right  whatever,  by  either  Magna  Charta 
or  Habeas  Coipus^  to  inteif  ere  with  my  lady's  ward- 
robe? Is  it  not  mine, — miney  sir,  by  the  .laws  and 
usages  of  every  genieel  family  in  England  ? — and 
that  a  Duchess  should  demean  herself  to  keep 
paltry  rings,  watches,  and  old  clothes — ^for  my 
lady,  not  being  coimtenanced,  had  no  valuable 
jewels       ■** 

**  My  daughter's  wardrobe  was  a  very  complete 
and  valuable  one,  and  almost  as  good  as  new," 
said  ACrs.  Cryppes  sharply,  taking  the  reply  on 
herself;  "far  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  to  ser- 
vants as  casi^iliB And  as  for  watches 

and  jewels,  her  own  family — ^her  mother  and  her 
sister — -*» 

**  Mrs.  Cryppes  knows  far  more  of  the  law  of  such 
inheritances  than  I  pretend  to  do.  Miss  Jenkins," 
interrupted  Herbert^  who  had  now  taken  his  shoe- 
less wife  under  his  arm,  determined  to  carry  her 
to  the  coach  that  he  had  in  waiting,  rather  than 
expose  her  to  the  scene  which  he  foresaw;  and 
which  was  heralded  by  Mrs.  Cr3rppe8'  declara- 
tion of  her  intention  to  go  to  Plantagenet  House, 
and  see  her  son-in-law  that  instant,  and  tell  him 
a  piece  of  her  mind  of  matters,  and  of  the  treat- 
ment she  had  received  from  his  pretty  agent. 

Thankful  was  Violet  when,  still  shoeless  and 
nnshawled,  but  with  her  feet  carefully  wrapped  by 
Herbert  in  Mr.  Gryphon's  doak,  and  her  head 
leaning  on  her  husband's  breast,  she  found  herself 
on  the  way  home.  Neither  of  them  spoke  much ; 
their  hearts  were  fuD,  their  thoughts  busy.  They 
were  almost  at  their  own  door  before  Herbert,  un- 
easy at  her  continued  silence,  inquired  if  she  was 
quite  weU. 

"Quite  well — ^for  myself  only  too  well — too 
blest; — ^but  what  an  evening  this  has  been!  We 
were  all  too  gay  and  giddy  at  home  this  afternoon 
— and  what  a  lesson ! " 
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Not  too  gay,  dear  love — ^nor  giddy  at  all — 
though  so  supremely  happy  that  we  may  need 
sometimes  to  be  reminded  ihai  we  are  mortaL" 

"And  how  gently  the  lesson  comes  to  us,"  said 
the  wife.  "Those  miserable  people — ^but  I  am 
sorry  for  none  of  them  save  the  poor  old  father." 

"  I  met  him  on  the  stairs,  poor  old  man.  He 
did  not  seem  to  know  me,"  said  Herbert ;  "  he  was 
like  a  man  distracted." 


"  And  Mr.  Barker,  too,  Charles.  Surely  you 
feel  a  little  for  him.  Nature  intended  him  for 
something  so  very  diiferent  from  what  he  has  made 
hhnself." 

"  I  cannot  help  that,  Violet; — ^bot  there  is  my 
mother  not  to  bed  yet — ^very  curious^  I  make  no 
doubt ; — ^you,  however,  shall  go  to  your  room  at 
once,  and  I  will  gratify  her  curiosity;  and  con- 
sole her  for  the  disappointment  that  awaits  her ; 
and  then  she  will  go  to  coddle  you ;  and  you  may 
tell  her  Gryphon  is  in  love  with  her,  by  way  of 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  that  'cluunning  resi- 
dence.' " 

Violet  almost  scolded  her  husband :  she  was  be« 
coming  every  day  less  a  heroine,  and  more  a  wife. 
Meai^while  Mrs.  Barker,  finding  it  impossible  to 
keep  down  the  angry  altercation  between  the 
mother  and  the  maid,  left  them,  and  returned 
home  wretched  enough.  An  execution  had  been 
put  into  the  house  that  morning,  though  she  and 
her  mother  had  provided  pretty  well  against  such 
an  event;  and  the  people  in  chaige  were  per- 
fectly civil  and  accommodating.  Her  sick  hus-i 
band's  apartment  had  been  kept  inviolate.  She 
was  spared  the  pain  of  announcing  her  sister  s 
death,  and  the  downfal  of  every  hope  in  that  quar- 
ter by  finding  Barker  quite  delirious.  His  mind 
had  been  wandering  all  that  morning,  and  now  his 
wife's  presence  irritated  and  made  him  so  violent, 
that  at  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  call 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  furniture  into  his  room 
to  prevent  him  leaping  from  the  window  to  escape 
from  the  horrible  demon  into  which  delirium  con- 
verted his  wife. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance,  with  heartfelt,  if 
not  wholly  unselfish  sorrow,  that  she,  two  days 
afterwards,  consented  that  he  should  be  placed 
under  restraint,  and  saw  him  carried  away  to  the 
same  private  asylum  for  the  insane,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  to  which  he  had,  some  days  be- 
fore, devoted  the  unfortunate  Bigsby.  Her  own 
sufferings,  and  his  dreadful  condition,  had  re- 
vived all  the  afiection  of  the  early  days  of  their 
attachment,  when  the  bold,  dashing  belle  had  been 
the  proud  mistress  of  the  "talented  Burke  Barker." 
llie  letter  which,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  she 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert,  begging  through  the 
interest  of  the  Herberts  with  Mr.  Gryphon,  that 
something  might  be  done  by  Lord  St.  Edward  for 
her  father,  concluded,  "  0  Violet,  do  you  not  pity 
me!" 

"  Indeed  I  do  pity  her,"  said  Violet  to  her  hus- 
band ;  "  adversity,  while  it  has  crushed  her  pride, 
has  perhaps  softened  her  heart. — ^And  the  poor  old 
man  ! — he  had  some  accident,  she  mentions,  a  few 
days  ago:  they  fear  injury  to  the  brain.  The 
mother  she  does  not  mention." 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  injury  re- 
ceived in  his  fall,  the  burning  of  his  opera,  or 
the  shock  of  the  sudden  loss  of  his  daughter, 
and  the  overthrow  of  all  his  towering  hopes, 
had  produced  the  fatal  efiect.  But  when  Mrs. 
Ciyppes  went  to  her  lodgings  after  all  but  pull- 
ing caps  with  Jenkins  for  those  spoils,  still  safe 
under  Gryphon's  seals,'  she  found  her  husband 
home  before  her,  and  in  a  fttnzy  fit,  covering  the 
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walls  of  th6  room  with  gigantic  musical  notes, 
which  he  holdly  scratched  on  with  burned  corks, 
all  the  while  chanting  what  he  called  The  Ee^ 
quiem, 

'^  As  I  vowy  he  has  spoiled  the  whole  of  that  nice, 
new  silver  paper  !*'  cried  the  horrified  lady  of  the 
Professor, on enteringthedrawing-room.  ^Cryppee, 
are  you  out  of  your  mind  ? — ^how  are  you  to  pay 
for  new-hanging  the  room? — ^And  we  must  haye< 
genteel  mourning,  too,  come  from  where  it  will, 
for  my  daughter  the  Countess." 

Of  the  Professor  we  can  tell  no  more,  until  a  few 
mornings  afterwards,  when  Mrs.  Marion  met  him 
in  Piccadilly,  wearing  a  kind  of  fantastic  shabby 
mourning,  with  plenty  of  streaming  rusty  crape. 
He  told  her,  with  his  usual  pomp  of  manner, 
that  he  was  going  to  see  the  eioUchein  pro- 
perly hung  on  Phmtagenet  House,  before  he  at- 
tended the  remains  of  his  daughter,  the  Countess 
of  St.  Edward,  to  the  fi&mily  vault  in  Staffordshire, 
and  had  the  Baquiem  performed ;  and  he  most 
politely  took  off  his  hat^  and,  bowing  low,  wished 
her  a  good  morning,  as  he  hurried  off  on  this  mad 
business. 

**Puir,  puffed-up,  conceited  creature! — seantly 
honest,  too,  as  he  and  as  every  extravagant,  needy 
man  must  often  be,  my  heart  was  wae  for  him !" 
Marion  said,  while  telling  Violet  the  circum- 
stance.— ^  No  doubt  the  Duke's  flunkies  would 
turn  him  from  the  door." 

*^  He  must  be  cared  for,  my  poor  master,"  re- 
plied Violet.  ^  Lord  St.  Edward  won't  forget  poor 
Emmy's  last  request." 

The  young  man  f oigot  none  of  her  requests,  and 
none  of  those  whom  she  had  loved.  Herbert  and  his 
vrife  were  the  first  persons  he  saw,  and  this  by  his 
own  desire ;  and  the  first  time  that  he  came  abroad 
was  to  sit  for  several  hours,  sad,  melancholy,  and 
silent,' by  Violet's  side.  These  silent  visits  were 
repeated  almost  daily,  .imtil  gradually  he  could 
freely  speak  to  her  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart 
— the  subject  on  which  his  lips  were  sealed  to  all 
others. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Emmeline's  death  Mr. 
Gryphon  one  morning  came  to  Chelsea  with  Her- 
bert, having  directed  old  Marion  to  meet  him  there 
on  business  which  required  her  presence. 

'^  I  am  come,  ladies,"  he  said;  ^  with  a  new  pro- 
ject which  I  did  not  choose  to  tell  Mr.  Charles, 
save  in  the  presence  of  my  fair  ally,  though  I  do 
not  anticipate  his  refusal  thb  time.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  pecuniary  matters.  I  have  myself  the 
honour  of  being  the  Duke's  Chamberlain,  as  I  will 
prabably  be  that  of  the  fixture  Duke." 

<<How  delightful!"  exdaimed  Mrs.  Herbert; 
^  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily ; — your  position 
I  conceive  more  enviable  than  that  of  the  Duke 
himself— that  charming  place." 

"  Far  too  good  for  a  lonely  bachelor."  Gryplum 
did  not  this  time  say  an  old  bachelor. 

"  Canna  ye  take  a  wife,  then,  sir  V  sidd  Marion, 
kughingly. 

''But  who  vnll  have  mel  there's  the  misexy, 
Mrs.  Linton." 

"  Howt  awa !  ye  may  try  surely ;— -there  ne'er 
was  a  silly  Jocky  but  there  was  as  silly  a  Jenny." 


'*  Very  oomplimentaiy,  indeed :  but  if  the  allj 
Jocky  were  vain  enough  to  aspire  to  a  deser  and 
handsome  Jenny,  what  does  Scotch  wisdom  say 
thenl" 

**  Why,  ye  can  still  but  try,  sir  :^bode  a  gown 
of  gold,  and  ye'U  aye  get  a  sleeve.  *  Funt  Heart 
never  won  Fair  Lady.'  Try  ye : — ^After  all  I  have 
seen  in  my  day,  I  would  not  answer  for  what  ony 
woman  will  do  in  the  marrying  line,  till  she's  furiy 
speered.  I  would  no  answer  for  my  very  sel',  for 
as  auld  as  I  am,  if  Jack  Cryppes  but  fairly  ad^ed 
me,  and  held  at  me——" 

**  Rare  candour — admirable  advice,"  cried  Her- 
bert ;  '^ don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Gryphon?" 

Gryphon  smiled  rather  foolishly :  ''  The  busi- 
ness, Mr  Giyphon  V  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  some^rhat 
impatiently ;  *^  I  own  I  am  curious  to  learn  what 
pharles  wUl  not  refuse  and  I  approve  of— he  wis 
so  ungracious  last  time." 

''He  will  not  refuse  to  accompany  Lord  St 
Edward  in  a  leisurely  tour  on  the  Continent,  and 
a  residence  at  Nice  of  a  few 'months  1  or,  if  that 
don't  suit,  merely  accompany  him,  and  leave  him 
where  the  family  oracle.  Dr.  Blande,  fancies  he 
will  best  spend  the  winter.  The  Duke  makes  this 
a  special  request — and  poor  St.  Edward ^ 

"  But  my  own  poor  wife,  Mr.  Giyphon :  save  for 
Violet  it  would  give  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to 
accompany  St  Edward,  whom  I  reaUy  like,— as 
well  as  I  can  like  any  young  lord ** 

**  But  can't  you  take  your  wife  with  you,  my 
good  sirl  Heaven  forbid  that  I  ahould  part  man 
and  wife,  at  least  when  they  wish  to  remain  to- 
gether." 

**  That  IB  charming,"  cried  Mrs.  Herbert,*'  and 
my  friend  Lady  Laura  Temple, — ^your  own  oousid, 
Violet, — is  now  at  Nice.  You  wUl  all  be  so  much 
the  better  of  the  trip ;  made  too  with  all  the 
appliances  and  means  oif  ¥realthy  English  aristo- 
cracy; that  makes  a  vast  difference  in  travdling" 

Violet  did  look  delighted  for  a  moment,— uid 
the  eyes  of  the  married  lovers  met,  oonsnlted,  and 
congratulated,  all  in  one  instant  of  time« 

"  But  you,"  she  said,  recalled  at  once,  ^  yoo, 
JfoflMm,  how  could  we  leave  you  alone  for  so  longr 

"  Never  mind  me, — I  shall  enjoy  the  journey 
quite  as  much  through  your  letters  as  if  I  were  to 
make  it  myself." 

''Well  take  the  greatest  care  of  Mis.  Her- 
bert," said  Marion  jocosely,  "  till  ye  oome  back ; 
wUl  we  not,  Mr.  Giyphon?"  And  Mr.  Giyphon 
made  as  gallant  a  rejdy,  as  his  fear  of  offending 
the  delicacy  of  the  lefined  widow  permitted. 

Violet,  after  the  happy  arrangement  had  been 
concluded,  expressed  some  suiprise  to  her  husband 
that  Mr.  Giyphon.  had  not  included  Mn.  Herbert,— 
^*  It  must  be  all  the  same  to  the  Plantagenets." 

**  He  perhaps  wishes  to  keep  her  at  home  to 
have  her  all  to  himself  to  court,  whQe  we  are  away." 

**  Fie,  Charles !  do  you  imagine  that  your  mother 

would  accept  of  Mr.  Gryphon or  maxxy  any 

man  indeed  ?" 

**  Upon  my  soul  I  do,  Violet, — and  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  sex  in  general,  nor  to  my  mothv  in 
particular.  She  vrill  marry  a  worthy,  good-na- 
tured, wealthy  man, — ^to  whom  she  will  be  every- 
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things  and  exceedingly  happy,  I  make  no  doubt, — 
with  at  least  X2000  a  year.  And  now  when  he 
comes  a- wooing,  as  the  Duke's  chamberlain,  to  thb 
small  house, — ^backed  by  that  carriage  and  ^  splen-- 
did  place,'  of  which  she  spoke  so  often  while  am- 
bitious of  it  for  me, — a  ducal  residence  it  lately  was, 
— and  all  those  gardens  and  conservatories—" 

**  O  fie,  Charles,  I'll  never  believe  it*" 

"  Till  you  see  it,  my  little  wife," 

It  was  not,  however,  at  last,  for  that  ^^  splendid 
residence,"  the  carriage,  the  conservatories,  &q^ 
&c*j  that  Mrs.  Herbert  did  marry.  O  no !  but 
from  many  combined,  and  all  of  them  very  good  mo- 
tives. 

First,  during  the  absence  of  her  friends,  Mr.  Gry- 
phon came  very  often  vdth  intelligence  of  them^  or 
else  to  get  her  packets  to  forward ;  and,  secondly,  she 
discovered  that  besides  being  an  able  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  had  been  of  the  greatest  use  in  recover- 
ing Violet's  fortune, — ^though  it  was  hardly  yet 
recovered, — ^he  was  a  generous,  and  reaUy  in  eg- 
sentialSy  though  a  little  bnuque^  a  gentlemanly  man. 
And  it  would  be  so  delightful  to  be  able  to  receive 
Herbert,  Violet,  and  their  children,  for  months 
every  summer,  at  that  charming  place, — and  Mr. 
Gryphon  was  so  much  attached  to  them  all ; — so 
much  in  love  too, — ^but  that  was  too  ridiculous  at 
her  age. 

The  reasons,  or  rather  assumptions,  placed  in  the 
front  rank  in  that  awfiil  and  elaborate  epistle,  in 
which  the  lady's  intention  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration  was  confidentially  communicated  to 
Violet,  with  strict  injimctions  not  to  breathe  one 
word  of  it  to  her  husband, — were,  that  she  was  now 
convinced  the  alliance  would  really  increase  Mr. 
Gryphon's  happiness  almost  as  much  as  he  antici- 
pated ;  and  that  the  connexion  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  those  that  were  and  ever  would  be  dearest 
to  her.  ^^  One  could  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  live  only 
for  one's  self." 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  of  our  he- 
roincy  just  when  about  to  take  a  final  leave  of  her, 
that  she  acted  upon  this  occasion  very  like  an  or- 
dinaiy  woman,  and  at  once  showed  the  delicate  and 
doubting  epistle  to  her  husband ;  though  she  cer^ 
tainly  shi^ly  reproved  hb  saucy  remarks  and 
good-natured  laughter  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  postscript  to  a  business  letter  which  Her- 
bert had  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Gr3rphon  that 
night,  he  said,  *^  Persevere,  old  boy,  and  the  day  is 
your  own." 

But  this  was,  after  all,  but  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience, though  one  of  the  most  auspicious  of  the 
sort;  and  the  next  attachment  that  fell  imder 
Violet's  Immediate  notice  surprised  her  much  more, 
— and  it  was  also  much  more  provoking  to  be 
laughed  at  on  this  occasion ;  for  the  heroine  was 
Laura  Temple — ^the  dignified,  the  grave,  the  high- 
souled  Laura — ^who  had  once  been  all  but  attached 
-^who  indeed  had  been  deeply  attached  to  her  own 
Charles,  yet  accepted  the  suit  of  young  Lord  St. 
Edward !  The  parties  had  been  thrown  together 
8  gieat  deal  at  Nice,  while  the  grief  of  the  youth- 
ful vridower  was  still  vivid  and  green ;  and  Lady 
Laura,  herself  ont  of  health  and  spirits,  had  pitied 
"the  poor  boy,"  her  cousin  Neid;  whom,  some 


fifteen  years  before^  she,  a  newly-fledged  Almack's 
beauty,  had  romped  with,  and  danced  upon  her 
knee.  Violet  was  also  at  times  disposed  to  resent 
the  transient  nature  of  those  feelings  which  left 
St.  Edward,  whose  widowed  sorrows  had  so  short- 
ly before  deeply  taxed  her  sympathies,  free  to  im- 
bibe, in  a  few  months,  a  new  and  violent  passion 
for  a  woman  ten  years  older  than  himself.  But 
that  Laura  Temple,  having  loved  Charles  Herbert, 
should  love  this  weak  and  fickle,  if  very  amiable 

and  handsome  lad,  enough  to  many  him ! ^It  was 

quite  inexplicable,  and  somewhat  teasing.  Mrs, 
Herbert,  however,  was  enchanted  vdth  the  prospect 
of  her  friend's  match.  It  wanted  but  tins,  but 
Laura  as  the  future  Duchess,  to  make  her  own  sub- 
ordinate rank  of  the  Chamberkun's  lady  perfectly 
unexceptionable.  Such  a  frittad,  such  a  neighbour! 
The  delight  of  the  noble  grandparents  of  tibe  lover 
was,  if  possible,  greater  than  hers.  This  was  just 
the  match  they  would  most  have  desired  for  St. 
Edward.  With  his  unstable  character,  in  piesent 
circumstances,  Laura  Temple  was  the  very  wife  for 
him.  What  were  a  few  years  of  seniority  in  com* 
parison  of  her  many  advantages, — and  what  was 
want  of  fortune  to  them  I 

Herbert  had  laughed  so  often  at  his  wife's  aston- 
ishment that  ^  such  things  could  be"  where  young, 
true,  passionate  love  had  once  been,  that  she  at 
length  began  to  laugh  herself,  and  to  say  with 
Marion,  that  nothing  that  woman  could  do  in  the 
line  matrimonial  should  ever  again  surprise  her. 
She  had  not  been  many  days  returned  from  Nice 
with  her  husband,  and  an  important  small  person- 
age, whom  Marion  called  the  tpee  French  Moushie, 
Laura  and  St.  Edward's  godson,  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gryphon,  who  had  avoided  considerable  awk- 
wardness by  having  the  knot  tied  a  month  before  the 
Herberts  returned,  set  out  for  the  same  quarter, 
commissioned  to  bring  over  the  Lady  Laura  as  the 
bride  of  the  happy  St.  Edward.  Laura  was  met, 
as  a  mark  of  high  consideration,  by  the  Duke,  one 
stage  on  the  Dover  road,  and  by  the  Duchess  on 
the  top  of  the  stairs ;  introduced  that  night  to  many 
noble  relatives  and  allies ;  and  married,  by  special 
license,  very  privately  at  Plantagenet  House,  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  next  morning.  Immediately 
after  the  ceremony  they  set  off  for  one  of  the 
Duke's  seats.  Lady  St.  Edward  enriched  with  more 
jewels,  and  with  a  more  magnificent  trousseau  than 
any  younger  bride  of  the  last  three  seasons. 

Mrs.  Gryphon  immediately  after  the  marriage 
drove  to  the  old  little  house— it  looked  less  now 
every  time  she  saw  it — ^to  tell  Violet  all  about 
the  wedding,  and  to  kiss  the  baby,  which  she  indeed 
did  every  day  a  thousand  times  over.  ''Laura 
sends  you  her  dear  love,  Violet,  and  this  ring 
with  her  hair.  She  will  not  make  you  a  common 
person  by  mere  marriage  cards,  though  I  suppose 
when  they  return  to  town  the  Duchess  means  to 
honour  you  among  the  select  few." 

^  Ah,  poor,  pretty,  wild  Emmy  Cryppes  !**  sighed 
Violet,  ''what  has  he  made  of  ker  ring?"  The 
new  Mrs.  Gxyphon  could  not  tell— did  not  much 
care.  She  continued,  .  .  .  "  But  my  husband  will 
tell  you  more  when  he  comes.  He  is  to  receive  the 
people  of  business  to-day  i^bout  the  transference  of 
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your  fortone.  There  no  loiig«r  need  exist  any  de- 
licacy on  any  one's  part  in  assieting  yon  to  get  your 
own,  which,  dtoated  as  Lady  Laura  lately  was, 
might  ha^  been  painfdL    This  is  another  beauty 

in  this  delightfdl  marriage Your  maniTna 

b  an  heiress,  baby.  Yes,  she  is !  You  crow  at 
that,  you  rogue,  you." 

''Then  now,  dear,  kind  old  Marion  can  be 
repaid  for  all  her  friendly,  her  most  generous 
advances,  in  carrying  on  the  law-suit,"  said 
Violet. 

^  Surely,  if  it  does  not  vex  the  good  soul  to  see 
you  out  of  her  debt.  She  has  been  of  the  greatest 
use  to  me  in  getting  Mr.  Gryphon's  house  into  high 
order  for  you.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  be  pleased 
with  what  we  have  done, — the  good  man,  you  know, 
new  famished  it  all  for  me<  You  will  have  ample 
accommodation  for  us  when  we  visit  town ;  and  if 
Charles  or  you  were  to  think  of  any  country  resi- 
dence, while  that  large  and  splendid  place  can  hold 
all  the  unborn  generations  of  owr  grandchildren, 
I  should  never  foigive  you ;  and  my  husband  would 
be  worse  angered,  if  you  did  not  make  ours  your 
country-house.  By  the  new  railroad  we  will  be 
brought  within  four  hours  of  you — just  a  morning 
ainng." 

"Little  chance  of  our  scruples,"  said  Violet, 
smiling,  and  rather  amused  at  the  frequency  with 
which  the  late  delicate  and  fastidious  widow  now 
cited  *^  my  husband,"  considering  what  had  been 
her  former  feelings  for  the  shrewd,  gmiF  lawyer  ; 
but  stiU  more  diverted  at  him  presuming  familiarly 
to  call  his  lady  OeciUa,  and  sometimes  Ois. 

**  As  this  will  be  your  last  dinner  in  the  dear, 
M,  little  place,  which  I  shall  love  for  ever,  and 
envy  everybody  that  lives  in  it,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  ask  Marion  to  come  to  tea.  Mr.  Giy- 
phon  knows  that  she  is  one  of  ourselves." 

**  Most  happy  will  my  husband  be  to  meet  the 
worthy,  kind  old  lady ;  and  I  hope  to  prevail  with 
her  to  visit  us  when  you  come  down.  She  can 
fetch  her  pussey  in  a  basket." 

Mr.  Gryphon,  though  both  fond  and  proud  of 
his  wife,  was  not,  on  this  day,  in  such  violent 
haste  to  leave  the  dining-room  as  we  have  seen  him, 
a  year  back.  He  had  to  talk  with  Charles  about 
how  bis  wife's  fortune  was  to  be  invested,  and 
about  his  own  professional  prospects.  The  interest 
and  influence  of  the  Flantagenet  family  were  at 
Herbert's  pleasure  in  any  line  of  ambition  to  which 
his  inclination  led ;  and  Gryphon  recapitulated 
the  arrangement  alre^y  made  by  their  wives  about 
the  mutual  visits — the  common  homes. 

Herbert,  though  apt  to  be  impatient  at  the 
"  Plantagenet  family,"  was  charmed  with  the  addi- 
tion to  his  own  family  connexion  of  the  hearty 
lawyer. 

While  they  thus  talked  below,  the  ladles  above 
were  not  tongue-tied.  Mrs.  Gryphon,  who  loved 
the  theme,  expatiated  to  Marion  upon  the  grand 
wedding  of  the  morning. 

"  The  weddin  s  are  going  round  the  year,'*  said 
Marion.  "  I  must  be  looking  out  myael'.  There's 
the  Widow  Cryppes  off  the  other  week." 

**Mr8.  Ciyppes  married!  who  is  the  unfortu- 
nate man  ?"  cried  Violet, 


^  She  is  now  Mrs.  Michael  Twig,  of  the  Lunar 
Rainbow  Tavern— 


» 


*^  Mike  Twig,  the  Professor's  old  servant ! "  in- 
terrupted Violet,  in  utter  amazement. 

"  The  very  same ;  though  latterly,  as  ye  msy 
remember,  Michael  Twigge,  Esq.,  Actuary  of  the 
Crown  and  Mitre  Philanthropic  life  Assurance 
Society,  and  the  only  one  of  the  Cryppes'  con- 
nexion, I  believe,  who  has  made,  in  the  long-nm^ 
a  bawbee  by  it,  though  he  did  pay  a  good  'prentice 
fee  to  Mrs.  Barker  for  teaching  him  to  sign  his 
name.  Mike  was  become  a  prize  ;  and  the  widow 
had  tried  many  trades  before  she  condescended. 
First,  she  set  up  a  genteel  boarding-house  with  her 
dochter,  for  gentlewomen,  at  the  West  End.  That 
would  not  do,  though  Sir  George  Lees  pushed  the 
establishment :  then  tried  a  toy-shop  and  llbnu^'^ 
at  Brighton ;  next,  got  into  the  Fleet.  The  doch- 
ter, M«.  Barker,  is  fit  to  crucify  her ;  but  the  wiliu' 
widow  has  pleased  hersel*.  Jenny  Jenkins — ^I 
ne'er  could  thole  her  either — and  she,  were  at  the 
pulling  of  caps  for  Mike ;  but  the  duds  that  she  got 

from  Mr.  Gryphon,  after  a', ^those  that  bebinged 

to  her  lady  daughter,  and  that  fifty  pound  aryear 
the  Lord  has  settled  on  her,  if  die  keep  hersel'  quiet, 
bought  a  young  gudeman  for  the  widow ;  and  the 
lass  may  go  whistle  for  a  joe,  like  mysel'." 

Violet  was  shocked  at  this  intelligence— nor 
pleased  at  her  husband's  levity,  in  being  able  to 
laugh  at  such  a  marriage  when  he  was  told  of  it. 

**  And  poor  Jack  V*  for  I  have  quite  lost  sight  of 
him,"  inquked  Herbert. 

**  Na,  as  this  is  the  year  of  the  queer  marriages, 
which  comes  round  as  surely  as  leap-year,  when  the 
lasses  may  court  the  men,  I  am  no  sore  but  Jack 
may  put  forth  his  parable  to  mysel'  ere  lang.  He 
whiles,  while  you  were  abroad,  did  me  the  honour 
to  borrow  half-a-cfot^  from  me,  more  or  less— 
for  he  has  a  speerit  aboon  begging.  He  got  a  bad 
rheumatism,  puir  chield,  in  that  Dutch  Bridewell, 
or  it's  as  like  from  his  scanty  deeding — an'  if  ye 
give  him  a  warm  dud  the  day,  it's  sure  to  be  pawned 
ere  the  mom." 

**  I  fear  poor  Jack's  best  days  are  over,**  said 
Herbert. 

*^  Indeed  he's  sair  reduced^«ven  Mrs.  Solpson 

has  cut  him — a  bad  sign  of  his  finances. 

I  have  gotten  'sponsible  tenants  in  that  quean's 
place.  A  decent,  weel-doin'  tailor  lad,  firae  my  ain 
parish,  wha  gets  a'  the  country  news,  and  an  auld 

^eiso  Chronicle — it 's  a  great  treat  to  me 

But  Jack,  poor  chield !    I  have  aye  had  a  regard 

for  him  since  he  took  refuge  in  my  meat-safe 

The  grand  newspapers  would  have  no  mo^  to 
do  with  him :  he  reported  so  many  dreadfii' 
accidents  and  bloody  murders  that  had  never 
happened,  when  he  needed  a  few  shillings  at 
an  odd  time, — clever  lies  they  were  too! — ^Bnt 
once  he  got  up  a  railroad  collision  with  tremen- 
dous loss  of  life  and  limb  ;  and  as  there  are  enow 
of  them  without  Jack's  help,  there  was  the  deil  to 
pay  with  the  proprietor.  After  that  he  did  won- 
derful weel  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  comic-s6ng  line 
about  the  sma'  theatres,  till  he  got  as  hoaiBe  and 
roupy  as  an  auld  craw,  with  hard  living,  poor 
ne'er-do-weel!    and  sleepin'  out  on  bulk-heads 
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and  such  like,  which  knocked  np  his  trade  as  a 
vocalist." 

**  Is  not  this  horribley**  exclaimed  Herbert,  ^^of  a 
feUow  possessed  of  the  acquirements  of  Cryppesf 

^  What  shall  ye  say,  Mr.  Charles :  what  is  all 
the  tawlent  and  genius  under  the  canopy  of  Hea- 
yen,  without  a  kennin'  of  mother^^iHt  and  good 
steady  conduct?  *  The  stalk  o'  carle  hemp  in  man,' 
as  our  Bums  well  names  the  grand  something  of 
manhood,  was  aye  wanting  amang  the  Cryppeses." 

**  Where  is  poor  Jack  now?  I  am  rather  sur^ 
prised  that  I  have  not  heard  from  him  of  late." 

"  Ye'U  no  need  to  lang  for  that  Sir,  if  ance  he 
kens  ye  are  come  back  to  town.  I  am  whiles 
obliged  to  do  the  next  thing  to  downright  leeing  to 
keep  him  aff  ye ; — a  waffie  like  yon,  disgracing  a 
decent  door,  is  more  noticeable  out  hereabouts  in 
the  suburbs  than  in  Fleet  Street.  After  Jack  lost 
the  newspapers,  both  great  and  sma',  and  cracked 
his  voice,  he  found  another  occupation  for  a  time. 
Being  in  high  favour  with  his  leddy-mother,  be- 
cause he  countenanced  her  in  her  mad-like  mar- 
riage, while  Mrs.  Barker  was  fit  to  flay  her  alive — 
I  believe  he  did  it  too,  the  wild  scamp,  mainly  for 
the  spree  and  fun  o'  the  weddin' ; — ^weel,  to  cut  my 
tale  short,  when  Twig  got  his  leddy*s  fortin,  he 
opened  a  groat  billiard-table  in  connexion  with  the 
public-house,  and  Jack,  promising  to  be  steady,  was 
appointed  marker ; — ^but  Mike  said  he  took  too 
much  liberty  with  the  gentlemen :  and  in  a  row  the 
other  night  between  man  and  wife,  where  Mrs. 
Twig's  viperish  tongue  got  her  a  lounder  or  twa 
from  her  young  gudeman.  Jack's  spunk  got  up, 
though  he  is  no  usually  a  warrior,  and  he  thrashed 
his  step-father  soundly.  The  whole  kit  were  car- 
ried off  to  the  office, — and  fancy  the  impudence  o' 
the  dog  sending  for  me  before  Sir  Peter  to  bail  him 
forsooth  I  .....  If  Sir  Peter  had  no'  kent  me 
before,  for  a  countrywoman,  and  a  'sponsible  and 
law-biding  householder,  I  should  have  been  down- 
right afironted." 

**  Well  done.  Jack !  then  he  really  thrashed  the 
fellow  who  struck  his  mother? — Something  must 
be  done  for  him — ^here  is  a  sovereign  for  him,"  said 
Gryphon. 

**  Siller  to  him  ! — ^na,  na,  Mr.  Gryphon ;  we 
maim  do  better  than  that  among  us.'' 

**  Lord  St.  Edward  wont  hear  the  name  of  one 
of  the  family  mentioned,  so  annoyed  has  he  been 
of  late  with  their  epistles.  I,  long  since,  gave  Ed- 
mund, by  his  orders,  the  means  of  leaving  England 
to  quack  and  kiU  women  somewhere  else,  and  put  a 
stop  to  unpleasant  investigations  here.  The  small 
annuity  settled  on  old  Cryppes  is  to  be  continued  to 
the  daughter,  Susan,  a  modest  and  respectable  per- 
son, with  whom  he  died ;  but  as  for  poor  Jack, 
who  has  written  innumerable  penny  histories  of 
his  noble  sister's  adventures,  with  brilliant  cuts  to 

them,  he  is  utterly  odious  to  St.  Edward 

What  will  you  give,  Charles — a- week — ^to  pension 
Jack  ? — ^I  volunteer  five  shillings,  to  be  dealt  out  by 
Mrs.  Marion  at  her  discretion.  I  am  sure  she  will 
not  grudge  the  trouble.  To  solicit  employment  for 
him,  of  any  sort^  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  though 
he  has  most  ingeniously  suggested  all  manner  of 
high  posts^  at  home  and  abroad,  that  St.  Edward, 


his  noble  brother-in-law,  ought  to  procure  for 
bun." 

''  I'll  give  whatever  Mrs.  Linton  pleases  to  mulct 
me  in,"  replied  Herbert, — "say  a  crown  a-week, 
to  begin  with." 

"I  care  no'  if  I  birl  my  bawbee,  and  be  an 
eighteenpence  mysel',"  cried  Marion,  generously 
emulous :  **  he  is  sic  a  diverting  scamp ;  and  comes 
aye  back  to  me  with  as  blithe  a  face  as  if  he  were 
in  the  receipt  of  a  thousand  a-year,  and  never  had 
done  an  ill  turn  in  his  bom  days.  It's  the  impu- 
dence o'  him  that  tickles  me ;  but  he's  no  just  a 
responsible  moral  agent.  There's  ower  mony  o' 
the  sort  in  Lon'on." 

"Is  it  right  to  encourage— does  the  worthless 
fellow  deserve  your  kindness?"  said  Mrs.  Gryphon ; 
and  Marion  fancying  the  lady  perhaps  grudged  the 
money,  cried — ^"Hout  away,  madam  I  if  even  a* 
us,  that 's  gude  folk,  got  but  our  deserts,  we  might 
be  poorly  off,  I  trow :  but  there  is  ower  muckle 
siller  offered  me ; — I'll  no'  take  aboon  the  half : — 
with  a  weekly  income  of  lis.  6d.,  and  his  ain  in- 
dusfryy  Jack  woidd  get  rampant, — ^he  would  soon 
be  above  my  hand." 

Jack's  pension  was  accordingly  settled  at  the 
moderate  rate  of  one  shilling  a-day.  He  was  made 
easy  for  the  remainder  of  the  merry  life  that  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  long  one. 

To  Marion  his  frequent  calls  became  an  event 
and  an  amusement — ^to  scold,  advise,  dictate  to, 
and  finally  to  be  often  cajoled  by  Jack  out  of  her 
own  money,  or  of  his  allowance,  long  before  it  was 
due — te  relieve  his  goods  from  pawnbrokers,  to 
purchase  for  him  warm  flannel  vests  and  stockings, 
again  to  be  redeemed — ^to  abuse  him  continually, 
and  be  really  kind  to  him  always — ^became  with 
her  a  kind  of  habit,  almost  an  indulgence.  But, 
to  return, — 

The  special  business  of  this  evening  was,  repaying 
Mrs.  Linton  her  advances  for  Herbert  and  his  wife 
in  carrying  on  their  lawsuit.  Mr.  Gryphon  re- 
paid her,  calculating  the  l^al  interest  to  the  last 
fraction,  and  paying  not  one  fraction  more.  She 
was  somewhat  annoyed  at  first.  It  was  like  dis-  , 
severing  her  from  those  whom  she  loved  so  well ; 
but  as  one's  ovm  honest  money  is  seldom  in  the 
long  run  wholly  unacceptable,  Marion  only  remark- 
ed— **  Wed,  but  what  am  I  to  do  wi'  it  now  when 
Ihavegotitr 

"  And  how  are  we  to  show  our  warm  sense  of 
your  generosity— of  your  trust  in  us?"  said  Her- 
bert. "  With  my  wife  I  include  my  mother  and 
Mr.  Gryphon.  You  are  too  rich  and  too  indepen- 
dent in  spirit  to  care  for  pecuniary  reward.  Is  Inhere 
anything  in  the  world  that  we  could  have  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  to  gratify  you,  or  to  show  our  sense 
of  your  kindness?" 

Mrs.  Marion,  though  usually  a  very  composed, 
self-possessed  person,  now  seemed  uneasy,  and 
fidgety.  She  cleared  her  throat,  then  hesitated 
for  a  little,  and  at  last  said  with  some  effort,  yet 
solemnly,  and  with  passionate  emphasis — "Yes, 
Mr.  Charles,  there  is  one  thing,  and  a  great  thing, 
that  Mr.  Gryphon  and  you  could  do  for  me : — ye 
could  help  a  wronged  woman  to  her  revenue!" 
She  enunciated  the  last  word  with  strong  em- 
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phasiSy  and  with  a  pecaliatly  energetic  expression 
of  face. 

Violet  was  half  frightened. 

**  MercLfol  Heaven !  you,  Marion ! — so  kind  a 
woman — so  good  a  Christian ! — Revenue  I** 

"  Ay,  hinny-bird*-but  I  am  but  a  woman  for  a' 
that ;  and  slighted  loye  is  hard  to  bide— ^and  revenge 
is  sweet. .  I  have  Isng  thirsted  for  it ;  and  now  the 
time  is  come,  if  these  gentlemen  will  befriend  me." 

Violet  was  at  once  relieved.  Marion  could  never 
suppose  her  Charles  capable  of  being  the  instru- 
ment of  any  wrong  or  revenge. 

"Ye  a*,  sirs,**  Marion  continued,  "partly  ken 
my  story,  though  ye  may  weel  think  an  auld  wife's 
love-tale  a  real  farce.  It  was  nane  in  those  days 
to  me.  Ye  may  ken,  or  that  young  lady  does,  that 
I  came  to  this  hudge  metropolis,  that  has  grown  be- 
neath my  eyne  like  Jonah's  gourd  in  a'e  night — 
now  weel  on  to  forty  years  since-^a  blate,  friend- 
less lass ;  wi'  a  toom  purse,  and  a  proud  stomach 
hiding  a  sair  heart.  I  had  been  slighted,  and 
scorned  in  the  face  of  the  haill  country  side  ;  but  I 
fought  my  ain  way,  wi'  few  to  pity  and  nane  to 
help  me.  And  him  FU  ne'er  name,  in  this  world 
at  least,  has  not,  as  I  can  understand,  been  without 
his  ain  trials  and  sorrows,  with  a  thrang  family 
and  a  back-gaun  farm.  I  hope  grace  has  been 
given  me  to  forgi'e— but,  oh !  I  cannot  forget !" 

Marion  paused  for  a  moment ;  and  Violet  slid 
to  her  side,  and  pressed  and  held  her  hard  hand ; 
and  in  a  few  seconds,  with  a  slight  expression  of 
contempt  for  her  own  weakness,  she  went  on  with 
her  story. 

"  They  would  fain  have  carried  favour  with  the 
rich  auld  wife  that  slighted  the  friendless  maiden ; 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  ; — and  sair  as 
the  father  had  wranged  me,  I  had  ance  liked 
him  weel ;  and  his  innocent  bairns  had  done  me 
no  skaith.  There  is  ane,  I  can  understand — 
the  youngest  o'  them — was  kirsened  Robin,  or 
Robert  Linton,  after  my  ain  father.  It  was  a  com- 
pliment, nae  doubt ;  or,  maybe,  a  stroke  o'  policy. 
He's  been  bred  for  the  ministry,  that  lad ;  and 
we'll  no  say  where  the  siller  came  frae :  the  bit 
twenty-pound  note,  or  maybe  twa  o'  them,  that 
found  their  way  down  yonder  about  college  time 
ilka  year — ^from  "  A  weel-wisher,"  or  the  like ; 
till  now  the  lad  is  ready  for  a  kirk, — and  a  braw 
preacher,  as  I  hear: — sound  doctrine,  and  gi'es 
them  blads  o'  it ;  and  a  rare  gift  o'  utterance ! — 

The  father  o'  him  was  clever  enough. ^Now,  if 

poor  Marion  Linton  could  do  that  for  the  young 
man  that  his  mother,  for  whom  she  was  slighted, 
could  not  compass,  for  all  her  gentle  kin,  would 
no'  that  be  having  my  reoengey  think  ye,  sirs?" 

"  I  knew  it  of  you,"  whispered  Violet. 

"  It  would  indeed,"  said  Gryphon,  delighted  with 
the  old  woman's  sense  and  spirit,  and  somewhat 
amused  with  the  dramatic  cast  of  her  narrative. 

"  This  is  trw  wamanfy  revenge  ;  and  you  shall 
have  it  too,"  continued  Gryphon. 

"  Do  but  that  for  Marion,  and  merit  all  our 
thanks,"  said  Herbert  warmly, 

"  Nay,  it  is  you  must  do  it,  Charles — ^you  and 
your  wife ;  and  it  well  becomes  you  both.  Make 
this  your  first  re<][ue8t  to  the  Duke ;  and  though 


he  has  no  Scotch  livings  in  his  own  gift,  bo  anx- 
ious are  he  and  the  Duchess  to  show  tibeir  sense  of 
your  wife's  kindness,  and  of  your  exceeding  kind- 
ness and  care  of  Lord  St.  Edward,  that,  I  am  oe^ 
tain,  he  will  manage  it." 

In  less  than  four  months  ^m  this  date,  and  while 
Marion  was  on  a  short  vint  with  the  Herberia,  to 
"  that  splendid  place,"  where  Mrs.  Gryphon  ragn- 
ed  a  little  empress,  the  kirk  of  her  native  parish, 
having  been  vacant  at  the  time  when  she  fint 
spoke  of  her  revenge,  was  presented  to  her  unknown 
preteff^.  Better  still,  ''  the  haill  Water,"  that  is 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  pastoral  valley  in  v^ch 
it  stood,  came  to  understand  that  the  hying  had 
been  obtained  through  the  interest  of  a  veiy  rich 
old  lady  in  London,  who  had  gone  a  poor  serrant 
girl  from  the  parish  sometime  in  the  last  centoiy ; 
and  who  now  presented  the  Session  with  a  pair  of 
handsome  silver  Communion  Cups,  and  morUfid 
a  thousand  merks  for  the  poor.  It  was  a  great 
event  in  the  valley ;  where  there  may  now  be  seen  a 
'^  Lassies'  Sewing-School,"  erected  and  endowed  in 
the  Kirkton  by  the  same  munificent  Marion  Ian- 
ton  ;  and  six  cottages,  in  a  row,  by  the  bum-«de, 
with  kailyards,  and  ten  pounds  a-year  annexed  to 
each ;  intended  for  single  women,  above  fifty,  of 
good  character  and  cleanly  habits— natives  of  the 
parish ; — a  preference  to  be  delicately  given  to  soch 
spinsters  as  had  experienced  the  sU^ts  of  deoeitfnl 
and  ungrateful  man. 


We  have  now  given  a  good  account  of  most  of 
our  leading  personages,  save  that  one  of  them  who, 
in  respect  of  intellect  and  promise,  was  the  most 
important  of  all.  Of  the  fate  of  <"  the  Talented 
Burke  Barker"  there  are  still  the  most  oontndi^ 
tory  rumours,  all  of  which  Marion  learned  as  they 
arose,  from  her  pensioner  Jack,  when  he  came  for 
his  solid  Monday's  breakfast,  and  hiis  weekly  al- 
lowance ;  or  when  he  paid  her  a  visit  of  ceremony, 
on  what  he  facetiously  called  **  a  Collar  day ;" 
that  is,  a  day  occurring  in  every  four  or  five,  on 
which  Jack,  like  the  Knights  of  his  order,  sported 
a  half  inch  of  yellow,  WeU-stifiened  linen,  in  con- 
trast with  his  still  flourishing  whiskers. 

The  most  probable  of  Jack's  reports  was,  that 
Barker  had  died  in  the  lunatic  asylum;  as  his 
lady  now  preuded  in  that  dismal  abode,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Beddoes  Bbod,  to  whom  it  belonged.  Polly 
Cryppes,  still  a  young,  good-looking,  showy  wo- 
man, of  those  plausible  or  flattering  manners  ^ch 
attract  so  numerous  a  dass  of  mankind,  had  got 
very  intimately  acquainted  vrith  Doctor  Blood, 
when  making  inquiries  after  her  husband.  And 
the  Doctor  drove  a  good  trade,  and  kept  a  carriage. 
True,  it  was  principally  used  to  air  the  insane  pa- 
tients ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  carriage;  and 
even  before  the  marriage  of  Sir  George  Lees,  with 
the  rich  widow  of  a  Bengal  indigo  pUnter,  had 
been  publicly  announced,  her  marriage  took  place. 

By  another  account,  which  was  also  prohaWe, 
Barker  had  escaped  from  confinement  by  dimbni^ 
over  the  walls,  and  was  found  drowned  in  the 
Thames,  near  the  spot  where  Bigsby  lost  his  Hfr; 
but  as  often  as  Mrs.  Dr.  Blood  ofindsd  her  brother 
Jack,  by  refusing  him  the  too  oft-eolicited  hstf* 
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crown,  he  told  her,  and  even  malicionBly  circtilated 
a  tale,  which  is  still  heaird  in  certain  London  circles, 
—namely;  that  Barker  had  escaped  from  the  mad- 
house quite  sane ;  and  had  gone  first  to  Mexico, 
and  then  to  Texas,  where,  under  the  name  of 
Burke,  he  held  high  rank  in  the  American  mau- 
rauding  army ;  and  was  now  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  young  republic — a  very  great  man,  in- 
deed, was  General  Burke.  It  was  probably  a  pure 
jack-fiction,  as  Herbert  humorously  called  Cryppes's 
inventions,  as  well  as  that  Barker  had  sent  for  and 
married  the  Devonshire  girl ;  a  story  invented  for 
the  amiable  purpose  of  tormenting  Mrs.  Dr.  Blood. 

The  day  on  which  Jack  went  to  announce  his 
mother's  death  to  that  lady,  so  great  was  her  satis- 
faction at  the  dissolution  of  **the  low  connexion," 
by  which  her  mother,  as  she  said,  **  disgraced  her 
father's  memoiy,"  that  she  gave  Jack  a  half  sove- 
reign, and  entreated  him  to  try  to  find  out  if  Bar- 
ker were  really  alive — ^if  Blood  had,  indeed,  de- 
ceived her  by  his  reported  death,  and  betrayed  her 
into  bigamy. 

*^  So  Poll  is  meditating  an  elopement  to  Texas," 
thought  Jack,  hastening  to  a  favourite  cellar- 
tavern  to  melt  the  half-sovereign  in  his  mother's 
dirge-feast.  *^  Whether  Barker  is  a  Texan  chief  or 
not,  hell  have  nothing  to  say  to  Poll.  Heartless 
jade,  not  to  drop  one  tear  for  the  old  lady  I — though 
mamma  was  a  «id  vixen  to  be  sure." 

Poor  Mrs.  Twig,  maltreated  by  the  young  hus- 
band whom  her  intolerable  tongue  provoked,  had 
died  within  the  year,  of  gin  and  jealousy ;  leaving 
Jack  her  blessing,  and  a  few  silver  coins  which 
she  had  secreted  beneath  the  mattrass,  and  slid  into 
bis  hand,  in  the  last  agony.  In  three  weeks  her 
place  was  supplied  by  Miss  Jenkins,  whose  turn 
had  naturally  come  round  to  play  the  part  of  mis- 
tress of  the  Lunar  Rainbow. 

Jack  Cryppes,  who  kept  spite  against  nobody, 
often  visited  his  step-father  and  the  new  lady ;  and, 
in  consideration  of  a  plate  of  victuals  or  a  glass  of 
gin,  stood  voucher  for  all  the  extraordinary  anec- 
dotes of  the  great  people  with  whom  she  had  been 
familiar,  witii  which  the  present  Mrs.  Twig  chose 
to  amuse  her  friends ;  rarely  enjoying  the  good  fun. 

The  last  ^'CoUar  day,"  and  some  years  after 
this,  on  which  Jack  called  for  his  allowance, 
he  was  so  much  beyond  hb  ordinary  hour  that 
Marion  felt  uneasy  about  the  "  scant-o-grace," 
who  all  the  spring  had  had  a  very  bad  cough, 
and  been  spitting  blood,  but  who,  apparently,  was 
ae  gay  as  ever,  while  there  was  one  penny-piece  in 
his  pocket,  or  while  any  one,  on  the  faith  of  his 
weekly  seven  shillings,  would  give  him  credit  to 
the  vidue  of  threepenoe-^the  price  of  a  roll  and  a 
glassofgin. 


^  Mr.  Cryppes,  ye  have  frightened  me  this  time — 
ye  are  looking  worse  and  worse.  Mr.  Charles  Her- 
bert insists  that  ye  must  go  down  to  the  country 
to  your  sister  Susan  for  a  while,  to  recruit.  Mr». 
Charles  has  written  her  about  you," 

^  Has  she  indeed? — Ah!  she  is  a  sweet,  lovely 
soul«— I  was  in  love  with  La  belle  Gabrielle  myself 
once :  admired  her  prodigiously,  'pon  my  honour. 
We  had  such  charming  duets:  .  •  .  what  a  galaxy 
of  beauty  and  talent  under  my  poor  father's  roof 
then !  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert,  Mr.  Burke  Barker, 
my  sister  Polly — ^myself,  quoth  the  devil,  and  dear 
Emmy  ;" — and  here  poor  Jack  was  seized  with  a 
long  and  violent  fit  of  coughing. 

"  Now,  my  friend,  why  will  ye  haver  away  that 
nonsense  gait ; — ^be  quiet,  and  take  your  coffee, 
and  try  to  eat  a  bit — ^ye  are  burning  with  fever — 
ye  are  far  from  weel — I  am  really  wae  for  ye,  and 
waer  to  see  you  still  so  thoughtless." 

"  Are  you  indeed? — ^you  are  a  kind  old  lady. — 
And  Charles  Herbert  and  his  wife? — she  has  writ- 
ten Susan  about  me  ?  And  paid  me  so  handsomely 
beforehand  for  copying  that  music  for  her — ^I  will 
finish  it  some  time  : — ^you  are  all  good  : — ^perhaps 
if  I  had  life  to  begin  again,  and  such  folks  about 
me — But  hang  it,  no!" 

Why  be  melancholy,  boys ! 

Jack  sung,  and  gaOy  went  on, 

**  Why,  old  lady,  is  Charles  Herbert  like  a  dowa- 
ger this  morning?" 

**  The  creatur  is  fey,"  thought  Marion. 

<<  D'ye  give  it  up?^  continued  Jack.  ^  Because 
he  has  got  a  blaei  silk  gwon!^ 

^  Mr.  Charles  a  seijeant-ai-law!"  screamed  Ma- 
rion ; — ^*  and  he  is  weel  worthy  o'  being  a  judge, 
let  be  a  seijean— ay,  a  judge  wi'  a  double  gown!" 
Scotch  good  wishes  could  go  no  farther ;  a  double 
gown  presuming  a  double  salary.  **  But  O !  be 
sober  now,  and  eat  some  breakfast  will  ye:  ye 
are  like  the  Laird  o'  Macfarlane's  geese,  wha  liket 
their  play  better  than  their  meat." 

**  Why  is  Mrs.  Twig  like  her  husband's  sign?" 
--continued  Jack  in  high  glee — ^*  D'ye  give  it  up? 
— Because  he  has  beat  her  into  all  the  colours  of 
the  /M11&019— pounded  her  to  immortal  smash !" 
And  the  man  of  mirth,  while  heartily  laughing, 
was  seized  with  another  violent  fit  of  coughing ; 
and,  while  gasping  for  breath,  he  pumped  up  from 
warted  lungs,  more  red  blood. 

^  I  cannot  let  the  neer-do-weel  out  of  my  house 
this  day — ^he  might  die  in  the  streets,"  thought 

Marion. ^Hard  as  he  had  worked  for  such  a  fate, 

poor  Jack  Cryppes,  the  last  of  the  Famify  of  the 
Talents^  did  not  die  in  the  streets. 
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CHARLES  CHESTERFIELD;  OR  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

A  YOUTH  OF  GENIUS.» 


This  is  an  exceedingly  clever,  but  on  the  whole, 
a  rather  disagreeable  book.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, complain  that  the  probe  of  the  surgeon  is 
sharp  to  the  touch,  or  the  healing  medicine  of  the 
physician  bitter  to  the  taste,  if  the  state  of  the 
patient  demand  their  application.  Chesterfield  un- 
folds or  points  to  a  condition  of  society,  as  respects 
literature  in  the  capital,  which  may  well  fill  simple 
provinciab  with  surprise  and  dismay.  There  may 
be  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  and  some  very 
glaring  caricature ;  but  if  one-tenth  of  these  repre- 
sentations are  from  the  life,  then  is  literary  young 
England  to  the  full  as  profligate  as  La  Jeune  France 
is  sometimes  described.  The  story  is  simple  as  re- 
gards the  leading  interest — ^the  fortunes  of  the  Ctt- 
niusy  who,  by  the  way,  is  an  inconceivable  ninny; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  play  at  cross-purposes 
beneath  ;  with  a  lover  who  aeems  to  embody  the 
author  s  conception  of  a  true  English  gentleman, 
and  with  a  heroine,  who  is  a  beautiful  delinea- 
tion of  refined  womanhood,  whether  as  the  high- 
minded  daughter  of  a  profligate  fashionable  father, 
or  as  the  mistress  of  a  fastidious  lover.  But  the 
principal  actors  are  the  coterie  people,  and  the  pa- 
trons of  literature,  art,  and  Lions.  For  some  of  the 
sketches  of  these  readings  and  literary  ioirieSj  Mrs. 
Trollope  must  have,  we  presume,  drawn  a  good 
deal  on  her  imagination,  and  no  doubt  some  little 
upon  her  Parisian  experiences.  Her  most  rampant 
literaiy  lion  is  Bir.  Marchmont,  the  editor  of  the 
Regenerator^  the  ^  leading  periodical  of  Europe." 
For  impudence,  ignorance,  assumption,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  weak  sides  of  fair  patronesses  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  he  is  not  amiss ;  but  the  principal  literaiy 
lady,  Mrs.  Sherboume,  far  surpasses  him  both 
in  artist-like  delicacy  of  handling,  and,  we  sadly 
fear,  in  general  truth  of  resemblanoe.  Yet  as 
there  cannot  be  three  Mrs,  Sherboumes  in  all 
London — perhaps  not  two,  was  it  worth  while  to 
d^prade  a  whole  class  for  the  purpose  of  cleverly 
satirizing  an  individual  %  Any  thing  more  despici^ 
ble  it  is  impossible  to  oonoeive,  in  the  way  of  au- 
thorship, than  this  lady ;  the  poor  poet,  who  goes 
from  house  to  house  boring  people  to  purchase  his 
rhyming  wares,  by  a  kind  of,  what  is  called  in 
Scotland,  ^  gentle  begging,"  being  an  honourable 
and  delicate  person  in  comparison  with  the  Mrs. 
Sherboumes.  Here  is  the  original,  very  skilfully 
painted  we  make  no  doubt,  and  veiy  ocQous  when 
finished: — 

Those  who  are  familiar,  personally,  with  the  anthorial 
world  of  London,  most  know,  or  have  known,  more  than 
one  person  in  many  points  exceedingly  like  Mrs.  Sher- 
bonme.  She  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  past  her  first  youth, 
but  she  was  in  the  fiiUest  meridian  of  her  second.  A 
period,  it  may  be  observed,  infinitely  more  thought  of  and 
oared  for  by  the  fair  possessor,  than  the  first,  which  in 
most  cases  is  pretty  much  permitted  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, without  any  very  active  attempts  to  improve  upon 

*  3  vols,  cloth,  with  Illnstntions ;  by  Mrs.  Trollope.    Colbum. 


natore.  Not  so  with  the  period  which  we  veBtne  to 
denominate  the  second ;  and  it  may  be,  thai  the  eon- 
seioosness  felt  by  beauties  in  their  second  stage  cC  bloom, 
of  their  charms  being  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of 
their  own  ingenions  industry,  may  be  one  reason  for  tiio 
increased  value  they  set  upon  them.  At  ao j  rate,  Mrs. 
Sheibonme  did  very  dearly  value  all  the  beauty  die 
had  left,  and  certainly  watohed  over  it  with  quite  as 
much  oare  as  any  moUier  could  do  over  her  iihild.  It 
has  been  before  stated  that  she  was  exceedingly  small; 
but  if  at  any  moment  of  her  existence  she  mi^  have 
felt  a  pang  at  passing  almost  unseen,  when  some  noble 
Jnno,  or  fim-stepping  Diana,  with  their  [her]  graeefcl 
length  of  limb,  drew  all  eyes  upon  them,  she  fieh  it  amply 
atoned  for,  when  she  contemplifked  her  own  tiny  ibot  ind 
fairy  hand. 

Such  was  the  person  of  Mrs.  Sherboume.  To  describo 
her  mind  as  accurately  would  be  more  dlffieoU.  She 
certainly  was  not  without  talent — ftr  horn,  it;  hot  it  was 
of  a  flimsy,  loose,  and  unstable  qnality.  No  one  was 
more  ready  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  yet  there  was  pro- 
bably no  subject  under  Heaven,  except  her  own  beauty, 
and  that  of  iXX  the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance,  oa 
which  she  really  had  one. 

This,  as  she  talked  a  vast  deal  (ezoept  what  cagaged 
in  one  of  those  sentimental  flirtations  whidi  aie  earned 
on  entirely  by  means  of  by-play  and  a  silenoe  so  remaik- 
able  as  to  attract  everybody's  attention) — as,  excepting 
on  these  occasions,  she  was  a  great  talker,  the  total 
want  of  flxed  opinions,  all  must  have  involved  ho-  in 
many  self-contradictions,  had  not  her  inflaite  ikill  in 
subterfuge  and  prevarication  prevented  it. 

So  habitual  to  her  was  the  necessity  of  thus  dipping, 
as  it  were,  under  the  deep  waters  <^  her  own  uncertain- 
ty, in  order  to  avoid  being  caught  in  the  ihet  of  ex- 
actly oontndieting  henelf,  that  she  never  spoke  with 
peculiar  warmth  and  eloquenoe,  withoat  preparing  a  re- 
treat from  every  word  she  uttered.  Sometimes  she  broke 
down  all  matterH>f-&ct  remarks,  by  an  outbreak  of  play- 
tal  childishness,  in  which  her  teeth  and  her  dimple  did 
her  infinite  serrioe.  Sometimes  she  melted  away  into 
generalities;  and  lometiaMS  condensed  herself  into  a 
well-told  little  anecdote,  perfectly  fbreignto  the  subject. 
If  the  theme  were  earthly,  positive,  and  inoonveniently 
bearing  upon  facts,  she  darted  graeefhlly  aloft  like  a 
skylark,  and  twittered  away  in  tiie  region  of  metaphv- 
sics.  Was  it  criticism,  and  did  she  chance  to  blimder 
grossly,  ttom  the  aocident  of  never  having  read  a  line  of 
the  work  under  discussion,  she  saved  herself  by  setting 
off  upon  a  sort  of  catch-me-who-can  gallops  over  vene 
and  across  prose ;  through  history,  and  under  eommon 
sense,  till  she  had  completely  distanced  the  slow-paced 
march  of  truth  and  reason,  and  then  taived  ready  to 
back  upon  her  pursuers,  perfbctly  nawearied,  wholly 
unscathed,  and  quite  ready  to  set  oifT  again. 

For  the  success  of  her  works,  on  which  she  almost  en- 
tirely depended  for  her  existence,  she  trusted  to  what 
she  called  the  intensity  of  her  own  Ibelings.  Nor  did 
she  trust  in  Tain.  No  circulating  library  from  the  Oik- 
neys  to  the  Land's  End,  dared  to  confess  tim^t  they  hod 
not  got  Mrs.  Sherboume's  last  work  :  and  **  Hie  Con- 
demned One"—*'  The  Entranced  One"—**  The  Gomp^ 
ed  One"—"  The  Infernal  One"— «The  Empyrean  One"— 
and  ^  The  Disgusting  One,"  and  all  in  succession  con- 
veyed her  intensity  into  every  village  of  the  empire,  and 
brought  in  return  wherewithal  to  **  Uve  and  love,  to  dresa 
and  dream"  (which  in  one  of  her  ^  Occasional  Poems"  she 
had  declared  ought  to  be  the  whole  of  woman's  exio- 
tence)  Tery  much  to  her  satis&ction.  Whether  she  or 
her  publisher  got  tired  first,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire. 
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The  mornisg-dress  of  Mrs.  Sherbonrne  neyer  varied, 
at  leaet  as  to  its  style.  Summer  and  winter  she  was  al- 
ways dicdUtUy  and  summer  and  winter  she  was  always 
enTeloped,  more  or  less,  in  a  black  cashmere  shawl.  She 
was  usually  placed  on  a  sofa  vrith  a  small  table  and 
writing-desk  before  her,  and  a  very  inviting  arm-chair 
immetHately  opposite ;  neverthelessj  Mrs.  Sherboume's 
morning  visiters  sometimes  sat  beside  her  on  the  sofa, 
and  sometimes  the  examination  of  a  new-bom  poem  was 
permitted  to  be  carried  on  over  her  shoulder,  and  some- 
times by  her  side.  But  this,  of  course,  was  only  among 
her  particular  friends:  those  less  fomiliar  being  always 
established  in  the  arm-chair. 

That  Mrs.  Sherboume,  who  had  been  seyen  years  a 
widow,  had  made  no  second  marriage,  must  in  all  civility 
be  received  as  proof  that  she  preferred  a  single  life ;  and 
that  she  vras  very  much  the  fiishion  among  a  certain  set, 
and  received  without  scruple  by  ladies  of  the  highest 
respectability,  must  be  held  as  equally  conclusive  of  the 
perfect  discretion  of  her  conduct,  notwithstanding  her 
constant  and  avowed  habit  of  receiving  visits  from  all 
sorts  of  gentlemen^  at  almost  all  sorts  of  hours.  But,  as 
she  was  wont  to  observe,  her  professional  existence  de- 
pended upon  her  welcoming  without  reserve  all  those 
who  could  assist  her  in  her  pursuits,  either  by  criticism 
or  patronage — a  truth  too  obvious  to  be  controverted  by 
any  one.  Her  existence,  therefore,  glided  on  through  a 
series  of  small  literary  labours,  cheered  by  a  series, 
equally  unbroken,  of  small  literary  flirtations,  eaeh  help« 
ing  forward  the  other  by  a  reciprocity  of  influenee,  by  no 
means  unskilftilly  managed.  Whenever  she  particular- 
ly dreaded  a  writer  of  biting  paragraphs,  she  managed 
to  get  introduced  to  him,  and  rarely  fkiled,  however 
fierce  his  nature,  to  oabn  the  terrors  of  his  pen,  as  fax  as 
herself  was  ooncemed,  by  that  gentle  tone  of  indepen- 
dent weakness,  which,  as  long  as  a  white  hand  remains 
to  flourish  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  expressive  eyes 
to  drop  their  liquid  pearls  upon  it,caa.hardly  fail  to  soften 
the  most  flinty  heart  While,  on  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever she  wished  to  produce  an  effect,  and  display  her- 
self as  the  cen^  of  a  circle,  she  understood  perfectly 
well  how  to  make  common  cause  between  her  books  and 
her  beauty,  without  ever  permitting  the  one  to  oatshine 
the  other. 

The  degrading  artifices,  the  coquetries,  the  cajo- 
lery of  this  personage,  her  mental  prostitution, — ^for 
we  can  find  no  softer  term, — are  well  depicted, 
though  terribly  exaggerated — ^the  patoh  of  coarse 
rouge  being  needed  to  give  efiect  to  the  heroine  of 
the  book  as  of  the  stage — ^but  yet  with  a  general 
colouring  of  truth.  Her  best  scene  is.ihat  in  which 
she  cleverly  outwits  the  great  lion*-the  editor  of 
the  Begenmstor  himself.  It  will  not  bear  abridg- 
ment. Every  word  tells.  At  a  literaiy  noirie  she 
had  prevailed  with  him  to  visit  her: — 

"May  I  hope  that  you  will  condescend  to  call  on  me, 
Mr.  Marchmont  I"  said  Mrs.  Sherboume,  when  the 
party  was  beginning  to  disperse;  and  she  said  it  with  a 
look  and  tone  of  such  touching  gentleness,  that  few  men 
conld  have  avoided  replying  as  he  did. — ^  Will  1 1  Good 
heaven  what  a  question  I  Tell  me  where  I  may  find 
you  1" .    • 

Quite  as  early  as  it  is  usual  for  literary  ladies  to  be 
ready  for  morning  visits,  Mr.  Marehmont  was  at  Mrs. 
Sheri)oume'8  door.  To  say  the  truth,  she  had  been  for 
some  time  anxiously  watching  for  his  approach,  an  oo- 
cupation  for  which  a  parlour  window  gives  great  fiioili- 
ties;  and  the  moment  she  perceived  him  present  him- 
self at  the  door  of  the  house,  she  flew  to  that  of  her 
parlour,  and  uttered,  in  rapid  but  distinct  accents  to  the 
maid,  as  she  passed  to  open  it,  *^  Let  this  gentleman 
in;  but  if  anybody  else  calls  before  he  goes  away,  say 
that  1  am  out." 

The  morning  toilet  of  Mrs.  Sherboume  has  already 
been  described  as  hi«n  aoigni^  and  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive, even  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  it  was  certainly 
rather  more  so  than  usual  now :  indeed,  to  ^  ^omfti^ 


a  pritenHtmf—asid  Mm.  Sherboume  was  pre^'minently 
such  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase — no  visit  is  more  like- 
ly to  excite  a  careAil  preparation  than  that  of  the  editor 
of  a  critical  journal,  himself  still  received  by  way  of  a 
young  man,  still  ^or^on,  and  still /ol. 

Mrs.  Sherboume  knew  perfectly  well  what  she  was 
about,  nor  must  the  slightest  approach  to  indiscretion 
be  attributed  to  her.  (M  the  contrary,  whatever  she  did 
on  this  occasion,  and  on  many  others,  which  by  the  ig- 
norant might  have  been  thought  to  have  that  appearance, 
deserved  to  be  described  by  an  epithet  very  decidedly 
the  reverse.  But  Mrs.  Sherboume  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  putting  her  impassioned  language,  her  origi- 
nal views  on  all  subjects,  her  boasted  knowledge  of  Ita- 
lian, or  any  other  of  her  manifold  accomplishments  upon 
the  shelf,  as  her  beauty.  Her  prose  and  poetry,  her 
hands  and  fiset^  her  wit,  and  her  white  shoulders,  hei> 
philosophy  and  her  long  ringlets,  her  large  eyes  and  her 
little  Italian  vocabulary,  were  one  and  all  part  and 
parcel  of  herself,  and  one  and  all  part  and  parcel  ^  of 
that  by  which  she  lived.'* 

**  This  is  so  kind  ! — so  very  kind,  Mr.  Marchmont ! " 
she  said,  as  the  gentleman  entered,  "  bowed  upon  her 
hand,"  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  his  early  visit  did 
not  derange  her  occupations. 

"  My  occupations  t  Alas  I  What  occupation  can  you 
attribute  to  me  that  I  should  weigh  against  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  I  In  your  position,  Mr.  Marchmont  you 
know  not  what  it  is  to  ftel  as  I  do.  Shall  I  pity  you ! 
I  think  I  will,  for  never  knowing  tiie  delight  felt  by  the 
hopeless  and  forlom,when  a  cheering  ray  of  light  shines 
upon  them  from — 06000." 

Mrs.  Sherboume  pronounoed  the  last  word  with  a 
pretty  playfhl  smile,  and  with  an  action  of  her  delicate 
hand,  which  though  it  a  little  deranged  her  slippery 
shawl,  made  her  look  altogether  exceedingly  graeeftil 
and  animated. 

**  Good  Heaven  I  Mrs.  Sherboume  !  How  is  it  that  I 
have  lived  thus  long,  and  never  known  you  till  now  t 
There  is  treason  somewhere,  and  I  must  hunt  it  out. 
The  herd,  the  envious  herd,  have  plotted  to  keep  us 
asunder,  or  we  must  have  met  I"  exclaimed  Marchmont, 
looking  at  her  with  a  little  real,  and  an  immense  deal  of 
pretended  admiration.  ^May  I  sit  by  you  heret"  he 
said,  still  holding  her  hand,  and  leading  her  towuds  the 
sofa. 

*^  You  may,"  she  replied  in  an  accent  difllcult  to  de- 
seribe,  but  which  expressed  at  once  timidity,  oonfidence, 
incipient  friendship,  and  that  sort  of  pretty  consdonsnesa 
which  gives  to  some  ladies  the  air  of  a  mouse,  incessantly 
expecting  to  be  pounced  upon  by  a  cat,  but  one  for  whom, 
by  some  strange  perversity  of  their  nature,  they  cannot 
feel  all  the  detestation  it  ought  to  inspire. 

**  Well  now,  tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Mardimoot,  proteot- 
ingly,  ^  What  is  all  this  I  hear  about  a  play  of  yours 
that  is  going  to  be  immediately  brought  out  I  Has  this 
little  huid  been  really  bold  enough  to  trace  the  exits 
and  the  entrances,  the  good  and  evil,  the  passion  and  the 
whim  of  life,  through  five  long  acts  t  What  an  extraor- 
dinary creature  you  are  ! " 

^  Oh  1  do  not  say  so  i  It  seems  so  like  laughing  at 
me  I  But  what  can  I  do  t  Alas  1  you  know  not  my 
position.  Woe  is  me,  Mr.  Marchmont^  I  must  do  some- 
thing or  perish." 

^  Perish  the  universe  first,"  replied  her  visiter,  with 
enthusiasm.  ^  But  why,"  he  added,  ^  should  you  speak 
with  regret  of  having  been  induced  to  exercise  your 
oharming  genius  upon  the  very  hi^est  order  of  poetical 
composition  1    It  is  a  glory  even  to  have  thought  of  it." 

<<  But  oh  1  the  presumption  1  If  you  could  but  ima- 
gine the  fluttering  kere  /  "  she  replied,  pressing  her  hands 
upon  her  bosom,  '^  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  pity  me." 

But  Marchmont^  besides  being  a  lion  and  a  gal- 
lant, is  also  a  keen  man  of  business ;  getting  all 
the  articles  for  the  Regenerator  from  simpletons 
like  young  Chesterfield,  the  Genius,  without  pay- 
men^  and  managing  to  drive  the  best  bargains 
possible  with  the  Mrs.  Sherboumes.    The  mixture 
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of  the  slashing  critic,  the  enthunastic  poet,  and  the 
Ztn^,  is  exceedingly  amusing.  To  his  assurances 
of  his  heing  most  indulgent  and  faTOurahle  to  her 
play,  Mrs.  Sherboume,  in  broken  and  agitated 
speech,  said: — 

^  I  bless  yon  ! "  in  a  Toiee  that  trembled  like  the  silrer 
chord  of  an  anatrang  lute  (to  borrow  a  phrase  of  her 
own) ;  **  and  alas !  my  blessing,  my  prayers  are  all  that 
I  hare  left  to  give.  Oh,  Mr.  Murohmont !  yon  know 
not  the  trembling  weakness  of  the  insect  yon  would  saTS 
from  perishing.  One  hostile  word  from  you  would  act 
upon  my  very  existenee,  like  water  shot  at  the  poor 
humming-bird,  which,  light  though  it  be,  crushes  its 
gossamer  wing,  and  stills  its  feeble  sound  for  ever  !" 

**  Mrs.  Sherboume  1"  exclaimed  the  great  critic  in  a 
Toioe  of  rapture  :  **  as  I  hope  to  live,  you  are  the  most 
poetical  creature  I  have  met  with  for  a  century.  You 
must  work  out  that  thought  for  my  papex^it  is  quite 
beautiful." 

Much  more  of  the  same  sort  passes;  Mrs.  Sher- 
boume is  prerailed  with  to  read  her  verses ;  and  Mr. 
Marchmont  finds  them  so  delicious,  that  he  forth- 
with makes  prize  of  them  for  the  B^enenOar: — 

Mrs.  Sherboume  could  not  instantly  make  up  her 
mind  as  to  what  she  had  better  do,  and  she  skilAilly 
placed  her  embroidered  pocket-handkerchief  before  her 
eyes  while  she  hesitated.  In  truth,  the  question  before 
ber  was  not  altogether  an  easy  one.  It  very  rarely  hap- 
pened that  Mrs.  Sherboume,  eyen  in  her  most  fascinat- 
ing flirtations,  forgot  that  the  first  great  object  in  life, 
after  fire  and  thirty,  is  the  leherewiUMl  by  which  all  that 
she  most  lored  and  liked  was  to  be  obtained.  It  was 
not  therefore  very  likely  that  this  wherewithal  should 
escape  her  memoty  at  the  present  moment;  for  it  so 
happened  that  ^e  thought  the  great  master  one  of 
the  ugliest  fellows  dw  htA  ever  beheld,  and  would  as 
soon  haye  thought  of  giving  away  one  of  her  rhapsodies 
to  the  first  blaok-mu^ed  mastiff  she  met  in  the  street, 
as  to  him.  But  he  was  a  reviewer;  one  of  the  omnipo- 
tent WE,  a  member  of  the  secret  tribunal,  in  whose  frown 
there  was  death,  and  whose  smile  brought  food,  lodging, 
hackney-coaches,  and  satin-gowns,  so  she  withdrew 
her  handkerchief,  looked  up  into  his  fiuse  with  a  delight- 
ta\  smile,  and  said,  ^  Do  with  me  as  you  will,  my  most 
kind  friend  I" 

Mrs.  Sherboume  managed  to  reimburse  herself 
for  the  verses.  The  niece  of  the  governor  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  who  visited  Gil  Bias,  was  a  fool 
to  her.  At  a  second  meeting,  Marchmont  was 
much  behind  his  time ;  and  in  the  case  of  any  other 
visiter,  Mrs.  Sherboume  would  have  been  offended. 
But  now — 

That  he  should  fihrt  vfith  her  foithfriUy  uid  tenderly 
whenever  they  met,  was  but  a  secondary  wish;  that  he 
should  deal  with  her  for  a  certain  MS.  which  she  had  to 
dispose  of  was  the  first,  and  on  this  she  was  so  intent 
that  she  was  perfectly  capable  of  forgiving  his  coming 
late,  provided  only  that  he  came  at  last. 

^  I  hardly  know,"  she  said,  after  the  first  affectionate 
greeting  was  over,  ^  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  most 
delighted  or  most  ashamed  to  see  you  here  !  My  heart 
fails  me  when  I  think  how  many  things  you  may  have' 
been  obliged  to  neglect,  in  order  to  come  to  me  !'' 

"  No,  no,  I  never  neglect  anything,  my  charming  Mrs. 
Sherboume.  Postponement  is  not  neglect,  you  know. 
Show  ma  tiie  man  who  would  not  postpone  the  aifidrs 
of  half-a-score  of  the  male  creation,  for  the  luxury  of 
listening  to  words  uttered  by  such  lips  and  eyes  as  those 
before  me,-Hsho w  me  such  a  one,  and  I  will  teU  him  frank" 
ly  that  he  is  not  worthy  to  live.  Thank  Heaven  !  I  am 
not  so  constituted." 

<*  Still  that  flattering  voice  !"  said  Mrs.  Sherboume, 
with  a  sort  of  plaintive  playfolness.  **  Alas  !  It  is  busi- 
aesB-^hairsh,  hateftil,  inexorable  business  that  we  must 


discuss  to-day."  Mr.  Marchmont  was  decidedly  a  man 
of  gallantry,  and  nowise  unconscious  of,  or  insmsible  to, 
his  power  over  the  female  mind ;  but  he  knew  also  what 
was  due  to  his  station  as  editor  and  part  proprietor  of 
The  JRegeneratoTf  and  would  not  easily  have  forgiven 
himself  had  he  suffered  a  flirtation  with  any  woman 
breathing  to  make  him  unmindful  of  his  interest  "  You 
are  right,  desr  madam,"  said  he,  suddenly  permitting 
himself  to  sink  down  into  a  middle-aged  man  tit  bnsness. 
**  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  what  you  have  got  to  propose 
to  me.  It  is  my  duty  as  well  as  my  inclinatiott  to  listen 
to  you  with  the  utmost  attention." 

'^  I  am  sadly  unqualiQed  for  the  task,  Mr.  Marchmont," 
she  replied,  ^but  nevertheless  must  screw  my  ooniage 
to  it,  for  alas  !  it  is  necessary.  I  tremble  to  name  it 
even,  but  there  is  a  work  that  I  vrish  to  dispose  ot" 

^  I  presume,  Mrs.  Sherboume  that  it  is  either  a  tale, 
or  a  series  of  tales,  or  nouvelettes,  which  yon  are  about 
to  propose  to  me !"  said  Marchmont,  as  if  rather  eager 
to  bring  her  to  the  point  at  once. 

**  No,  sir — ^not  so,"  she  replied.  **  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  something  to  propose  oonsidersbly  raoie 
worthy  your  attention.  My  life,  Bfr.  Marchmont^  has 
been  a  very  remarkable  one." 

In  short,  it  is  her  Memoirs,  her  Confessions, 
that  Mrs.  Sherboume  has  to  dispose  of ;  and  Mr. 
Marchmont's  curiosity  .is  abundantly  piqued  as 
to  their  nature,  and  saleableness,  by  her  eloquent,  if 
vague  descriptions  of  the  vrork  in  which  she  lays 
bare  *^  her  heart  of  hearts,"  and  tells  all  the  scan- 
dal she  knows  of  her  dear  Meiids^  and  a  little  more. 

The  critic  was  by  no  means  displeased  by  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  wares  she  offered,  and  really  wished  the  fiir 
sufferer  to  proceed  in  her  ecUalogue  raiaonni  of  the  sub- 
jects of  her  work ;  l)ut  could  find  nothing  more  origins! 
to  say  by  way  of  tranquillizing  her  spirits  than  the  some- 
what hackneyed  phrase — ^^  Compose  yourself!" 

**  Compose  myself !"  she  repeated  meekly;  and  with- 
drawing her  hands  from  her  face,  **  You4)id  me  oompoae 
myself,  Mr.  Marchmont,  and  with  my  hand  on  the  sacred 
pages  which  I  am  about  to  violate,*  in  order  to  sastain 
existence  !"  And  here  she  spread  her  little  hand  uiK>n 
a  large  thick  volume  whi^  lay  upon  tiie  table,  and  fix- 
ing her  appealing  eyes  on  her  companion,  shook  her  head 
and  her  curls  m(»t  touchingly. 

**  This  is  the  work  then,  is  itt"  said  Mr.  MarchmoDt, 
stretching  out  his  hand  rather  eagerly  io  seise  upon  it 

*"  Yes  1  that  is  it,"  she  replied.  <<  That  is  the  lecord 
of  every  thought  and  of  every  deed  for  the  last  fifteat 
years.  But  being  such,  you  cannot,  of  course,  my  desr 
sir,  for  a  single  moment  suppose  that  I  would  let  it  meec 
the  eye  of  day  till  I  am  cold  in  earth  I"  and  so  »jiiigi 
she  too  stretched  forth  her  hand,  and  again  laying  it  upon 
the  precious  manuscript,  retained  it  in  its  place. 

"  But,  my  dear  Mis.  Sherboume !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Marohmont,  laughing,  as  it  seemed,  very  heartily,  ^  yon 
are' not  going  at  your  age  to  propose  to  me  the  purchase 
of  a  work  which  is  not  to  be  published  till  after  yoiir 
death  ?  Could  you  at  this  moment  see  your  own  flur  fac«, 
and  youthful  person,  you  would  perceive  as  I  do  the—* 
the — ^pardon  me  I  the  absurdity  of  the  nolaon."  A»i 
again  he  laug^led  aloud. 

Mrs.  Sherboume  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  with  that 
sad  heavy  melancholy'  look  which  is  prodneed  by  drop- 
ping the  head  and  raising  the  eyes' at  the  same  time ; 
and  sighing  pn^undly,  once  again  shook  that  fiur  hesd 
and  all  its  ringlets  vrith  an  action  as  melancholy  as  thti 
of  Hamlet's  father's  ghost 

^  What  is  it  you  mean,  charming  Mrs.  Sherboune  P 
said  Marchmont,  looking  very  much  as  if  he  were  in- 
clined to  laugh  again. 

**  May  I  trast  you  1"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  so- 
lemnity.   "May  I!" 

**  Assuredly  you  may.    Can  you  doubt  it  f* 

^  I  may  not,  must  not  doubt  it,"  she  replied.  ^  It 
is  not  my  life  that  hangs  u^n  my  trast  in  yon,  but  it  is 
something  infinitely  dearer  still — ^it  is  my  honour." 

Perh^M'this  might  not  have  been  the  firdi  time  that 
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words  TerjlDce  these  had  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Maxvh- 
monty  and  under  ordinary  oircvmstanees  he  would  haye 
been  eztremelj  well  Me  to  understand  what  they 
meant ;  but  at  this  moment,  unless  they  were  uttered 
prospectiyely)  or  prophetioally,  he  oould  not  understand 
ihem  at  all,  and  his  looks  probably  expressed  this,  for 
hirs.  Sherbonme  presently  added,  ^  Oh  I  you  do  not 
oomprehend  me  I  Alas  I  alas  !  yon  guess  not  what  I 
mean !" 

It  was  not  easy  to  guess  what  Mrs.  Sherboume 
meant.  It  indeed  transcends  all  imagination ;  yet 
we  are  assured,  in  a  foot-note,  that  the  actual  scene 
is  modelled  on  one  that  recently  passed  in  Paris 
between  a  publisher  and  an  authoress.  Mr.  March- 
mont,  from  the  glimpses  he  obtains  of  the  work, 
becomes  more  and  more  desirous  of  purchasing, 
but  fears  actions  for  libel.  He  is  reassured  on  this 
head,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  lady,  who  contrives 
to  say  and  insinuate  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and 
yet  steer  clear  of  law ;  and  the  negotiation  proceeds. 

There  is  but  one  clause  which  proyes  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  publisher ;  no  part  of  the  memoirs 
can  appear  until  after  the  death  of  the  fair  author, 
and  Marchmont  remarks  to  her — 

**  Yon  must  be  aware  that  at  your  age  this  oondition 
must  reduoe  the  saleable  value  of  the  work  to  less  than 
a  tenth  of  what  I  might  bo  tempted  to  give,  were  I  pri- 
vileged to  put  the  first  part  of  it  hito  The  BMgemenOor 
of  next  month." 

''Next  month!*'  repeated  Ifrs.  Sherboume,  with 
something  like  a  shudder,  while  her  eountenanoe,  sud- 
denly losing  its  gay  and  animated  expression,  assumed 
an  aspect  of  the  deepest  melancholy.  ^  Next  month  ! — 
Ah  !  That  is  sudden." 

**  Nay,  it  would  suit  me  very  nearly  as  well  if  I  oould 
have  it  by  the  month  after.  But  that  is  very  different, 
you  know,  from  putting  it  off  till  after  your  death." 

Mrs.  Sherboume  sighed  heavily,  and  once  more  shook 
her  head.  **  Alas  I"  she  murmured,  *^  You  know  not 
what  you  say  1  Before  another  month  shall  have  began, 
and  ended  its  course,  Mr.  Marchmont,  this  little  eartiily 
tabernacle  of  a  soul  too  mi j^ty  for  ii^  vHll  lav  down  to 
rest  in  its  early  grave  for  ever,  and  for  ever  I" 

**  What  ufr  God's  name  can  you  mean,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Sherboume !"  said  her  companion,  staring  at  her;  **  Yon 
really  appear  to  me  to  be  as  likely  to  live  as  I  am." 

**  Nature  may,  perhaps,  be  of  the  same  opinion;  for 
truly  die  is  at  work  within  me,  as  if  she  had  no  notion 
of  the  event  whidi  Fate  sits  smiling  at.  Will  you  deny, 
sir,  that  will — ay,  woman's  will — ^may  be  stronger  tlum 
nature!" 

**  My  dear  madam,  what  do  you  mean  t  You  cannot 
surely  intend  to  destroy  yourself!"  sud  Mr.  Maxchmont^ 
really  looking  a  little  terrified  without  any  acting  at  all. 

**  Why  not  t"  returned  Mrs.  Sherboume,  in  the  calm, 
quiet  voice  of  philosophy.  **  Why  not,  my  good  sir ! 
Tell  me,  why  not!" 

**  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  so  horrible  an  idea  in 
your  head  I — ^But,  no,  it  is  impossible !  You  are  not  in 
earnest,  Birs.  Sherboume  1" 

"  In  my  head,  in  my  heart,  in  my  very  soul,  and  in 
that  soul's  master,  my  indomitable  will !"  replied  Mrs. 
Sherboume,  with  very  sublime  solenmity.  ^  Marchmont, 
yon  know  me  not  1  Never,  so  help  me,  my  good  wit, 
and  the  next  druggist's  shop^ — ^never  will  I  live  a  coward 
in  my  own  esteem,  when  death  appears  to  me  a  better 
boon  than  life;  No,Marelimont,not  for  an  hour  !" 

**  The  thought  is  a  sublime  one,  my  ohanntng  fHend, 
and  were  you  other  than  what  yon  are,  I  could  not 
choose  but  admire  it.  But  in  your  case,  dear  lovely 
Birs.  Sherboume,  the  idea  is  not  to  be  home.  For  Hea- 
ven's sake,  why  should  you  kill  yourself  t  Why  should 
so  terrible  an  idea  find  place  in  your  bosom  t" 

^  Simply,  good  fHend,  because  I  am  weary  of  life-  I 
have  roamed  ftfom  clime  to  clime,  and — ^wherefore  should 
I  nmke  a  secret  of  it,  when  it  is  all  written  here^  (laying 
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her  hand  upon  her  manuscript,)  him.  passion  to  passion 
— ^from  peace  to  turmoil — and  from  joy  to  woe.  I  havo 
tried  all  things,  Marclutaont,  and  all  things  that  I  have 
touched  upon  have  returned  an  empty  noUow  sound, 
sadly  unlike  the  music  that  I  sought." 

Marchmont,  in  shorty  \&  fairly  hit ;  and  at  last, 
after  sentiment  is  exhausted,  he  abruptly  cries — 

^  It  is  almost  cmel  of  yon,  Mrs.  Sherboume,  to  make 
me  hate  my  own  honesty;  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
tell  a  lie,  when  a  question  is  put  to  me  so  directly.  Yes,  it 
is  quite  trae,  madam,  audi  grieve  from  my  soul  to  say  it, 
— it  is  quite  troe  that  I  would  give  a  higher  price  for  a 
work  so  brought  to  a  conclusion,  than  for  the  same  work 
finished  under  other  circumstances."  And  having  thus 
spoken,  Mr.  Marchmont  sat  very  gloomily  looking  upon 
the  carpet,  with  his  brows  knit,  and  his  arms  folded,  as 
if  he  was  very  unhappy  indeed. 

''With  my  last  breath  shall  my  spirit  bless  you, 
Marchmont !"  said  Mrs.  Sheri>oume  in  reply.  ''You 
have  proved  yourself  to  be  the  noble  being  I  have  here- 
tofore been  taught  to  think  you.  It  is  now  proper  that 
I  should  let  you  know  that  I  have  already  settled  every- 
thing. Of  course  you  pledge  me  your  most  sacred  word 
that  all  which  now  passes  between  us  is  under  the  most 
solemn  seal  of  secrecy." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Marchmont  gloomily. 

"  Then  of  course,  my  dear,  my  best,  my  latest  friend, 
I  can  have  no  fkurther  reserve  with  you — ^nor  you  with 
me.  The  EVENT  is  fixed,  immutably  fixed,  Marchmont, 
to  take  place  on  the  27tii  of  September.  Reasons,  which 
you  will  understand  when  you  come  to  read  my  manu- 
script, have  led  me  to  fix  that  day.  O  Heavens  1  It 
will  be  the  happiest  I  have  known  for  years !  No  day 
will  pass,  till  its  arrival,  Marchmont,  without  my  adding 
something  to  this  chequered  record.  Oh  1  it  is  a  mosaic, 
made  up  of  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  my  much  rain- 
bowed  life  I  There  is  gloom  herein,  black  as  the  dim- 
mest smoke  of  hell,  my  friend;  but  there  are  tints  too, 
bright  as  the  glowing  glory  of  a  seraph's  wing,  where 
sum)eams  blend  with  dew  I" 

^ere  was  something  in  the  cadence  of  this  speech  so 
exceedingly  touching,  wat  Mr.  Marchmont  was  actually 
obliged  to  cover  his  fhoe  with  both  his  hands,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  emotion.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  very 
hard  heart  that  could  have  remained  untouched  by  it. 

"  Now  then,  to  conclude  this  trying  interriew,"  obe  re- 
sumed in  accents  more  prosaic, "  Now  then,  tell  me,  Mr. 
Marchmont,  what  snnf  you  will  be  willing  to  give  me 
immediatelv  by  cheque,  on  ulooowA — and  tell  me  also  for 
what  additional  sum  you  will  engage  to  account  to  any 
friend  I  may  appoint  to  receive  it  when  all  is  over." 

The  intemal  calculations  which  took  place  in  the  mind 
of  the  Bflgenemtor  before  he  could  answer  this  question 
were  of  a  homely  accunte  land,  which  would  fell  but 
uncouthly  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  after  perusing  the 
fbregoing  truly  touching  scene.  Neither  can  the  answer 
which  he  ultimately  gave  be  fidrly  considered  as  matter 
of  legitimate  history.  Sufilce  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that 
a  cheque  was  given^  and  that  the  parties  separated,  mu- 
tually satisfied  by  the  result  of  their  very  interesting 
interview. 

Mrs.  Sherboume  in  the  meanwhile,  having 
learned  that  Charles  Chesterfield  has  been  left  a 
legacy  ^of  some  thousand  pounds,  which  he  will 
leceive  on  coming  of  age,  contrives  to  inveigle  him 
into  a  writkn  promise  of  marriage,  and  manages 
to  work  a  great  many  presents  out  of  him.  After 
using  many  manoeuvres,  and  enduring^  much  hu- 
miliation in  getting  her  play  produced — artifices 
even  more  degrading  than  those  we  have  seen,  as 
she  has  for  a  patron  a  mysterious  Duke,  who  com* 
mands  the  manager  to  bring  it  out — ^it  is  damned. 
Yet  she  continues  to  play  her  own  piirt  as  dexte- 
rously as  ever. 

The  gentleman,  who  had  given  her  the  ckejue  for 
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yaludy  only  to  be  employed  after  the  fatal  27th  of 
September,  meanwhile  paid  herfreqnenty  watohfnl 
visits.    It  was  necessary  that  he 

Should  perceive  that  she  was  gradually  and  gloosulj 
approaching  day  by  day  to  the  moment  that  was  to  be 
for  her  "  the  end  of  all  here,"  when,  by  the  unflinching 
action  of  her  stead&st  will  and  ready  hand,  she  should 
**  put  off  this  mortal  coil,"  and  place  in  his  hands  tiie 
marketable  commodity  of  a  gay  life's  record,  with  the 
piquant  blasphemy  of  Belf-destruetion  at  the  end  of  it. 

To  Chesterfield,  whose  visits  were  not  only  fluent, 
but  daily,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  show  herself  fall 
of  life  and  love,  of  hope  and  joy — ^with  no  other  malady 
than  the  sweet  torment  caught  firom  Cupid's  dart,  and 
no  deeper  sorrow  than  his  caresses  could  assuage  and 
his  devotion  cure.  From  "  her  dear  Public,"  and  her 
friends  at  large,  both  these  states  of  mind  were  to  be 
concealed  with  quite  as  much  care  as  they  were  respec- 
tively to  be  exhibited  to  the  individuals  already  men- 
tioned; yet  all  these  seemingly  incompatible  duties  she 
performed  regularly,  steadily,  and  effectually,  without 
even  permitting  either  to  interfere  with  the  others. 

If  by  some  mal-h-propoe  accident,  absolutely  unavoid- 
able, Mr.  Marohmont  and  Charles  met  at  her  lodgings, 
she  contrived  to  make  each  feel,  without  any  mixture  of 
doubt  on  the  subject,  that  she  most  heartily  wished  the 
other  away.  When  she  smiled  and  spoke  with  gentle 
gaiety  to  Chesterfield,  Marchmont  immediately  compre- 
hended that  she  was  exerting  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  resolution  in  order  to  conceal  from  him  the 
inward  darkness  of  her  melancholy  death-desiring  soul; 
and  when  she  permitted  a  glance,  gloomy  as  a  midnight 
storm,  to  darken  her  fkir  £ce  as  she  looked  at  her  lite- 
rary executor,  her  youthfhl  lover  sympathised  with  the 
unconquerable  fueling  which  made  her  deem  any  inters 
ruption  to  a  tite  ^  tke  with  himself,  intolerable. 

If,  as  it  often  happened,  she  found  herself  en  face  to 
both,  and  to  an  admiring  circle  besides,  she  varied  her 
trickery  from  vivacity,  which,  while  it  enchanted  the 
crowd,  caused  secret  admiration  at  her  extraordinary 
self-control  in  her  two  initiated  firiends — to  a  languor, 
which,  though  it  made  her  recline  with  eyes  half  shut, 
and  a  flacon  at  her  nose,  permitted  her  to  assume  every 
possible  position  by  which  a  foot,  a  hand,  and  a  world 
of  drooping  ringlets,  could  be  best  displayed;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  gave  occasion  to  the  most  satis&ctory  com- 
mentaries in  the  minds  of  those  more  particularly  con- 
cerned as  to  the  feelings  so  evidently  overpowering  to 
her. 

But  Mr,  Marchmont  could  not  wait  for  ever. 
One  morning  he  went  to  the  cell  of  the  self-con- 
demned in  Mount  Street. 

Mrs.  Sherboume,  notwithstanding  her  mortuary  state  of 
mind,  was  little  changed  in  dress  or  manner  since  we  last 
parted  from  her.  Tiki  entire  collection  of  her  various 
charms  was  as  much  at  her  command  as  ever;  nevertheless 
when  Mr.  Marchmont  entered,  the  only  one  of  all  the 
enchanting  throng  permitted  to  appear  was  gentle,  de- 
sponding languor.  The  delicate  left  hand  hung  listlessly  by 
her  side,  while  the  delicate  right  hand  held  a  pen  suspend- 
ed over  a  sheet  of  half-covered  paper,  as  if  waiting  for  the 
inspiration  that  should  set  it  in  motion.  Her  large  eyes 
were  raised  to  greet  him,  but  then  fell  again  as  if  the 
very  lids  sought  repose,  while  her  very  ringlets  seemed 
to  droop  in  sorrow,  and  her  drapery  too,  carelessly  ar- 
ranged, evidently  shared  the  same  species  of  desponding 
listlessness  which  pervaded  her  ivbole  appearance.  She 
intended  to  look  like  a  lily  on  a  broken  stalk,-— and  per- 
haps she  did. 

"  I  hope  you  are  better  to-day  in  health  and  spirits, 
Mrs.  Sherboume  !"  said  the  Regenerator,  who,  having 
determined  immediately  to  print  her  Memoirs  in  weekly 
numbers,  began  to  fear  that  the  promised  catastrophe 
would  be  deUyed  longer  than  might  be  convenient^  and 
that  it  was  high  time  to  inquire  about  it. 

"  Better  ? — Yes,  much  better,  Afc.  Marchmont.  Bet- 
ter by  the  hours  that  I  have  drawn  nearer  to  my  loncred- 
for  end  I"  '      '^ 


'*  You  still  go  on  writing  I  see.  If  yon  really  perse- 
vere in  your  shocking  intention,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sher- 
boume, it  is  extraordi^uy  that  you  should  have  strengdi 
and  spirits  for  it,"  said  the  purchaser  of  her  Memoirs, 
looking  at  her  with  rather  a  suspicious  ^planoe. 

**  I  have  yet  an  object  for  which  to  hve  a  few  weeks 
longer,"  she  replied.  ^  In  preparing  for  the  event  whi^ 
is  about  to  come  upon  me,  and  dividing  papers  niiidi  I 
wish  to  destroy,  from  others  that  may  perhaps  prove  of 
some  interest  when  I  am  no  more,  I  chanced  to  light 
upon  a  correspondence  between  myself  and  one  of  the 
<^ef  actors  in  that  pecnliarly  interesting  transaction 
which  took  place  some  years  ago  between  a  certain  lord 
and  lady  whose  adventures  I  think  never  will  be  forgot- 
ten while  the  language  lasts.  Every  letter  of  the  whole 
series  is  preserved.  They  are  ftiU  of  piquant  anecdotes, 
and  my  object  is  to  incorporate  the  whole  into  tiie  nar- 
rative of  my  own  eventful  life.'^You  know  these  names, 
Mr.  Marchmont!*' 

Mrs.  Sherboume  languidly,  and  as  if  by  a  strong 
effort,  turned  towards  him  the  unfinished  page,  and 
pointed  to  the  words  he  was  to  read,  though  her  delicate 
fingers  trembled  as  she  did  so. 

'*  Know  them!  i^gad,  their  names,  at  least,  are  no 
great  mystery.  You  are  quite  rights  Mrs.  Sh^boume, 
if  you  can  bring  out  anything  new  on  that  subject,  not 
to  omit  it.    It  will  be  a  great  addition." 

^  It  is  agony  to  me  now,  to  labour  at  anything.  But 
there  is  a  poor  old  woman,  who  nuxped  my  sickly  infimey, 
for  whom  I  am  determined  to  make  a  small  sum  before 
my  lips  open  to  receive  what  fools  call  poison,  but  which 
I  call  peace.  If  you  will  pay  me  for  these  pages  you 
shall  have  them,  Marchmont.  I  have  no  earthly  tribu- 
nal to  fear,  and  therefbre  I  have  written  boldly.  Hie 
pages  on  this  subjeot  I  know  are  worth  their  wei|^t  in 
gold.    What  will  you  give  me  for  them !" 

**  We  vrill  talk  of  that  presently,  Mrs.  Sherbonme," 
replied  the  Regenerator.  '^  But  I  want  you  to  explahi 
to  me,  why  you,  in  your  very  peculiar  and  melancholy 
situation,  should  think  it  worth  whUe  to  enter  into  cor- 
respondence with  a  young  fellow  like  Charles  Chester- 
field.   What  can  be  your  motive  for  it  f ' 

'^  He  has  made  you  his  confidant,  has  he  t"  exclaimed 
the  lady  with  sudden  energy,  and  losing  in  an  instant 
every  trace  of  hmguor.  **  A  pretty  puppy,  isntjie !  But 
if  you  are  his  friend  and  adviser,  Mr.  Marchmont^  be 
pleased  to  tell  him  that  I  have  not  done  with  him  yet, 
and  that  if  he  is  a  wise  man,  he  will  come  to  me  imme- 
diately. His  doing  so  may  save  him  from  the  most  fiital 
exposure  and  dishonour." 

^  What  am  I  to  think,  Mrs.  Sherboume,  of  this  sad- 
den change  of  manner !  Of  this  explicit  avowal  of  yoor 
interest  in  one  so  very  little  fitted  to  be  in  yoor  confi- 
dence at  this  awfhl  period  ?  Gracious  heaven  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  earnestly  in  her  face  ;  ^  have  I  been 
fooled  out  of  my  money  !  are  yon  suddenly  losong  year 
senses,  madam !  or  do  you  really  sit  there  to  lau^  at 
me!" 

The  lady  burst  forth  at  these  words  into  a  vefaeneat, 
but  well  arranged  paroxysm  of  laughter  ;  and  she  had 
not  looked  more  enchanting  for  years,  for  this  was 
one  of  the  prettiest  things  she  did,  displaying  her  fine 
teeth,  and  permitting  sundry  capricious  involutions  of 
person,  all  of  which  di^layed  advantageously  some  fii- 
vourite  grace. 

The  Regenerator  was  perfectly  overpowered  by  his 
indignation,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  oonld  re- 
cover himself  sufficiently  to  speak  j  but  at  length  he 
said,  ^ Madam!  this  is  swindling.  Are  yoa  aware  of 
it !  Are  you  aware  of  the  pains  and  penalties  attached 
by  the  law  to  the  act  of  raising  money  under  him  pre- 
tences !    Are  you  aware  of  it  f 

"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  lady  in  the  sweetest  ae- 
cents  possible,  and  retaining  no  more  of  her  offensive 
merriment  than  was  expressed  in  a  most  <^anning 
smile — '^  My  dear  Mr.  Marchmont  do  yon  intend  to  go 
to  law  with  me,  in  case  I  should  happen  to  deeline  kiU- 
ing  myself!" 

The  Regenerator  rose  from  his  ehair,  snatched  his 
hat,  gave  her  one  look  of  eztraoxdiiiaiy  eloquence,  and 
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nished  out  of  the  house  without  eren  pausing  to  dose 
the  4oor  behind  him. 

This  is  the  climax  of  the  art  of  publication  on 
an  authors  part.  Mrs.  Sherboume  merits  to  haye 
her  memory  toasted  with  that  of  Napoleon  for  hay- 
ing dope  a  bookseller. 

From  the  lectures  with  which  the  oracle  of  the 
BegenercOor  indoctrinates  his  pnpil  and  proteg^ 
Chesterfield,  the  entire  secrets  of  modem  success- 
ful authorship  may  be  learned.  All  literature  is 
now  comprehended  in  two  grand  diviaionsy  the 
transcendental  and  the  burlesque.  So  said  Mr. 
Marchmont ;  and  Chesterfield,  who  placed  all  his 
glory  in  being  allow^  to  appear  in  the  pages  of 
the  Regenerator^  modestly  requested  for  a  specimen 
of  excellence  in  each  of  these  styles.  The  TVan- 
scendental  he  obtains  in  form  of  a  desperate  tale, 
entitled  Desperationy  in  the  Ainsworth  and  Dickens 
styles  which  contains  a  copious  admixture  of  the 
burlesque^  the  one  style  heightening  the  efiect  of  the 
other.  The  secret  of  the  burlesque  is  very  success- 
fully shown  by  a  pretty,  light,  and  graceful  pro- 
logue, which  Chesterfield  has  written  gratiB  for 
MiB,  Sherboume's  play,  being  turned  into  it,  by  the 
simple  process  of  changing  ^1  the  ve  into  v>Sy  and 
vice  vendy  and  by  sinking  the  aspirates,  and  sup- 
plying saperfluous  A'«.    Marchmont  says — 

**  Your  prologue,  in  the  state  you  gave  it  to  me,  could 
hare  produced  no  possible  effect,  except  setting  the  good 
people  to  sleep  before  their  time,  which  would  not  have 
been  fair,  you  know,  to  Mrs.  Sherboume.  But  if  dis- 
tinctly delivered  as  I  haye  left  it,  having  merely  trans- 
posed every  «  and  « throughout  the  four  stanzas^  and 
managed  the  aspirates  aocording  to  the  laws  of  modem 
wit,  the  effect,  as  you  will  see,  will  be  electrical.  No- 
body can  stand  it.  The  young,  the  old,  the  grave,  the 
gay,  all  yield  together  to  the  mysterious  tpdl  (fbrgive 
the  pun)  produced  by  this  mode  of  writing.  Yet  it  is  a 
very  simple  operation.  But  it  may  periiaps  be  neeessary 
for  you  repeatedly  to  note  the  fact,  before  you  can  be 
able  to  conceive  it." 

Chesterfield  could  not  be  made  all  at  once  to 
comprehend  the  mighty  ipMy  which  produces  such 
effects.    At  a  subsequent  interview  he  says— 

**  Shan  I  confess  to  yon,  that  even  now  I  do  not  well 


understand  the  reason  of  your  altering  the  spelling  of 
my  lines.    Why  does  every  body  e^jo^r  it  so  much  \  ** 

**  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  yourself  taste  the  ex- 
quisite burlesque  f "  demanded  Marchmont,  looking  at 
him  with  genuine  astonishment. 

^  I  perceive  that  the  words  so  pronounced  sound  very 
strangely,  but  they  might  be  made  to  sound  more  strange- 
ly still,  it  more  letters  were  changed,"  observed  Qiarles. 

^  £gad,  that's  very  trae,  boy,  and  I  don't  know  but 
we  might  make  some  use  of  it — ^but  it  must  be  in  a  totally 
different  manner.  This,  you  see,  is  genuine  London  lingo. 
The  manner,  you  know,  in  whidi  the  very  lowest  of  tiie 
people  talk  in  the  streets." 

'^  Is  it  hideed  !"  said  Charles. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is.  Didn't  you  know  that  t"  returned 
Mr.  Marchmont,  in  atone  of  considerable  contempt. 

'^  I  had  no  idea  of  it,  sir.  Yon  know  I  have  never 
been  in  London  before,  and  as  yet  I  have  walked  very 
little  in  the  streets.  It  seems  to  me,  then,"  added  the 
young  man,  musingly,  ^  that  this  species  of  composition 
is  intended  wholly  for  London  1" 

^  Nonsense  !  That's  utter  nonsense,  Chesterfield.  The 
whole  world  must  learn  the  cockney  tongue,  if  they  do 
not  know  it  already.  I  tell  yon  once  for  all,  that  cock- 
ney slang,  and  coclmey  pronunciation  ib  the  very  essenoe^ 
the  very  marrow,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  English  wit  ai 
the  present  day ;  and  if  you  don't  understand  it,  you  must 
learn  to  understand  it ;  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  must 
leam  to  like  it ;  and  if  you  refhse  to  make  use  of  it,  yov 
may  just  shut  up  shop  and  ran  away." 

**  1  will  leam  it,  I  will  like  it,  and  I  will  make  use  of 
it,"  ezelauned  Charles,  eagerly. 

Wehaye  theauthority  of  the  **  Qnarttf  ly  Beview" 
for  saying  that  the  greatest  admirers  of  this  sort 
of  UnffOy  and  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  that  use 
it,  are  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion,  who  soar  aboye 
the  vulgar  trammels  and  strait-lacing  of  middle-life 
society.  This  should  satisfy  Mrs.  Trollope^  who  is 
a  great  stickler  for  social  order,  of  the  propriety 
and  legitimacy  of  cockney  slang  and  of  the  style 
of  the  slang-whangers. 

The  reader  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  tone  of 
this  production  from  these  extracts  than  from  any- 
thing we  can  say.  The  satire  is  free  and  unspar- 
ing, and  far,  we  fear,  from  being  wholly  unciJled 
for,  whether  as  respects  editors^  critics^  publishers^ 
or  authors.  Yet  is  the  novel  anything  hut  fair  as 
a  general  picture  of  those  classes ;  and,  from  its 
I  yeiy  stractuie  and  object^  an  acrid  production. 
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Whilb  Ibols  and  rogues  may  safely  write. 
In  servile  praise  and  slaad'roas  spite. 
Aught  that  o'ershadowB  Reason's  light 

And  darluns  Hope — 
Tiil  man,  e*en  here,  in  hellish  night 

His  way  shall  grope; 

The  ministers  of  Famine's  reign 

Bake  up  old  statutes,  that  would  chain* 

Our  last  immortal  poetVi  strain 

In  tiie  mute  cell. 
Wherein  new  laws  have  lately  lain 

The  ^  dustman's  bell." 

Were  human  hearts  all  dead  and  cold 
As  those  judicial  robes  enfold. 
And  barren  as  the  *^  legal"  mould 

In  vdiich  they  delye ; 
Or  dead  to  love— save  love  of  gold — 

Like  many  a  **  twelve:'* 


The  poet's  light  adgfat  well  be  hid. 
By  the  law's  useless  pyramids- 
Reared  o'er  Cormptian's  coffin-lid. 

By  children  true ; 
To  sanction  with  the  wrongs  he  did 

All  (i^  ean  do ! 

But  *ti8  not  BO !— the  voice  of  song 
Is  yet  too  musioal  and  strong, 
For  Falsehood  and  fluuliar  Wrong 

Unmoved  to  hear  ;— 
And  the  di^guse  they've  worn  so  long 

They  trembling  wea 

What,  though  the  light  of  morning  lag 

Beneath  the  Orient's  purple  crags. 

Do  these  silk-gowned  and  surpUced  hags, 

Whose  night  is  done, 
Expect,  with  their  few  fluttering  rags. 

To  hide  the  sun  I     l«*  D* 
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BT  JOHN  BOWBIira. 


PART  XI. 

DUMONT,  BOHILLY,  LORD  SHELBUKNE,  AND  OTHER  CELEBRATED 

CONTEliPORARIES. 


Bekthak  reached  Crichef  in  February  1786,  and 
left  it  in  October  or  Norember  1787.  He  8ayB»  *^  I 
stole  ont  of  the  Rnssian  dominions.  There  was  no 
harm  in  my  stealing  out ;  but  there  was  consider- 
i^ble  harm  in  my  stealing  ont  with  me  a  Swede, 
who  represented  himself  to  be  of  noble  blood.  He 
wrote  an  admirable  hand,  and  spoke  seven  or  eight 
langnages :  having  been  two  years  in  the  English 
service,  he  was  perfectly  master  of  English.  He 
had  presented  himself  to  me  in  my  brother's  ab- 
sence, soliciting  employment.  He  had  married  a 
Polish  lady  of  rank,  but  how  they  lived  I  know 
not."  He  wasy  however,  delighted  to  be  taken 
into  service,  and  Bentham  employed  him  in  copying. 
Seeing  his  capacity.  Sir  Samuel,  on  his  return,  made 
the  Swede  a  serjeant,  and,  of  course,  enrolled  him, 
and  gave  him  auniform.  When  Bentham  got  weary 
of  his  exile  and  wished  to  get  away— distant  1/SOO 
miles  from  any  port — he  could  not  accomplish  it, 
ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  languages  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  had  to  pass ;  so  he  determined, 
at  all  risksy  to  take  the  polyglot  Swede  with  him 
as  a  servant,— and  that  without  leave,  as  leave 
could  not  be  obtained.  Bentham  consulted  Gene- 
ral Bander,  who  warned  him  of  the  perils  to  which 
he  would  eoqKNK  the  Swede  and  himself,  and  of 
the  heavy  character  of  the  oflfence  should  it  be  dis- 
covered. .  But  Bentham  had  other  perplexities,^ 
and  among  them,  not  the  least,  was  the  want  of  mo- 
neyy— eo  he  sold  oflT  a  second-hand  chariot  which  he 
had  sent  from  England  to  his  brother,  and  his 
brother  never  used ;  and  engaged  the  Swede  who, 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  a  great  linguist,  was  a 
still  greater  liar :  however,  he  was  most  anxious 
to  escape  from  barbarous  Russia  to  civilized  Europe, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  Bentham's  de- 
parture ofiered  him.  At  Crichef  money  was  not 
among  obtainable  things ;  and  the  resources  which 
Bentham  had  spent  in  coming,  and  which  had 
been  provided  principally  by  his  unde,  were  not  to 
be  replenished. 

The  Swedish  seijeant  wore,  of  course,  a  Ser- 
jeant's uniform.;  but  when  Bentham  had  to  ask  a 
passport. for  his  Liudi  (or  follower,)  the  business' 
was  to  destroy  the  Serjeant's  identity ;  and  a  coat 
was  found  with  a  broad  edging — finery  which  both 
the  Benthams  had  worn  in  turn.  They  started  from 
Zadobras  in  a  kibitka  made  for  the  journey.  It 
had  a  mattress  covered  with  leather  prepued  at 
the  tannery,  but  very  offensive  from  the  strong 
odour  of  the  birdiwood  bark.  However,  in  this 
lay  Bentham,  covered  with  a  couple  of  Turkish 
sl^wls,  which  he  had  bought  at  Constantinople. 
The  tanner  in  chief  was  an  English  Quaker ; 
and  his  wife  (a  Quakeress)  kindly  prepared  the 
only  food  the  travellers  had  for  their  journey, 
except  when   they  reached  a  town.     Part  of 


the  supply  Bentham  found  so  delicious,  that,  in- 
stc«d  of  consuming  it,  he  brought  it  as  presents  to 
his  friends  in  England.  It  was  a  compound  of 
honey  and  apples,  of  the  consistency  of  a  rusk— 
the  apples  of  which  it  was  made  having  been 
brought  frx>m  Kiev.  The  apprehension  of  bdog 
stopped  was  constantly  haunting  Bentham ;  andtSie 
journey  was  performed  with  perpetual  trepidation, 
until  ihey  passed  the  Polish  frx>ntier ;  and  diven 
discoveries  of  the  mendacious  propensities  of  hu 
Swedish  companion  did  not  add  to  his  comforts. 
Bentham  was  both  cheated  and  robbed  in  his  pro- 
gress. 

Bentham  stopped  at  Warsaw,  intending  to  pay  bis 
respects  to  King  Stanislaus,  whose  correspondent  he 
had  been,  through  Lind,  ^e  king's  agent  in  Eng- 
land. But  bashfnlness  and  gloominess  interfored. 
He  stayed  a  week  at  Warsaw,  and  saw  nobody. 
He  called  on  the  British  minister,  and  not  finding 
him  at  home  did  not  repeat  his  visit. 

At  Berlin  he  was  in  somewhat  better  spirits,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  king's 
physician.  Brown  was  an  idolater  of  Scott,  the 
present  Lord  Eldon,  whom  Bentham  hated  as  much 
as  it  was  possible  to  his  benevolent  nature  to  hate— 
considering  him  the  mightiest  and  most  mischie- 
vous of  all  the  opponents  of  law  reform. 

Chemistry  was  a  favourite  study  of  Bentham's.  In 
1783  he  had  translated  **  Bergman's  Essay  on  the 
Usefulness  of  Chemistry  ;"*  and  he  mustered  up 
courage  enough  to  call  on  Klaproth,  who  was  then 
living  there  in  very  handsome  style.  So  little  was 
Bentham's  name  or  writings  known  at  this  time, 
that  he  was  introduced  as  Mr.  Bentham,  a  gemtle- 
man  of  considerable  fortune.  He  had  something 
to  reconmiend  him  to  Klaproth,  for  he  brought  a 
specimen  of  asbestos  of  remarkable  beauty— <if  a 
green  colour,  divided  into  filaments  of  inoonceir- 
able  fineness. 

""At  the  Hague,"  he  says,  T  dined  with  Sir 
James  Harrisy  where  I  went  with  the  son  of  the 
lickspittle  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  the 
dirtiest  fellow  I  ever  heard  of,  and  wlien  at  achool 
we  used  to  shut  the  doors  against  him.  Sir  James 
wanted  to  introduce  me  to  the  Stadtholder ;  but  he 
was  a  foolish  fellow,  and  I  should  only  have  stared 
at  one  who  would  only  have  stared  at  me. 

^  At  Hanover,"  said  Bentham,  **  I  was  amused 
by  the  picture  of  the  Duke  of  York  (apt  illusba- 
tion  of  royalty !)  pulling  his  fool's  nose  before  the 
whole  Court. 

*^  In  Holland,  I  was  very  much  scandalised  at 
seeing  men  and  maidens  proclaiming  their  hu$ — 
(luai  is  the  word  for  pleasure — as  hist-huie,  i^- 
sure-house;  lust-garden,  pleasure-garden.)" 

*  Momy,  1783. 
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I  extnu^  vrhat  followi,  from  BenUuun's  remini- 
8oenoM  of  penonB  of  oelebritj.  with.whom  he  eame 
in  contact  at  abont  this  period : — 

^  Baron  Maasaies  was  an  honest  feUoWy  who  re- 
sisted Lord  Mansfield's  projects  for  establishing 
despotism  in  Canada.     He  occupied  himself  in 
mathematical  calculations  to  pay  the  national  debt> 
and  a  good  deal  about  Canadian  afiaizs.    There 
was  a  sort  of  simplicity  about  him^  idiich  I  once 
quizxed,  and  then  repented,    I  had  not  studied  tlie 
Deontological  principle  as  I  haye  studied  it  since. 
^  In  1788^  I  belonged  to  a  Club,  where  we  had  a 
frugal  supper  together,  the  guests  consisting  of  For- 
dyce,  John  Hunter,  Sir  Jos^h  Banks,  Solander, 
LoT€^  Edgeworth,  Mill  the  architect,  Ramsden  the 
instrument  maker.  Cummin  the  watchmaker, — 
and  we  talked  over  the  news:  there  was  nothing  of 
form.    It  was  rather  uncomfortable  for  me,  as  I 
could  add  notliing  to  the  interest  of  the  Club.  For- 
dyce,  when  he  introduced  me,  communicated  to 
nobody  his  opinion  of  me,  wMch  was  high.    He 
fuicied  he  diould  see  me  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
When  my  brother  sent  me  a  quantity  of  ^tuflfed 
birds  from  Russia,  Hunter  fell  in  Ioyo  with  a  huge 
box,  and  when  he  had  performed  some  operation, 
ha  took  the  box  as  his  fee.    Mrs.  Ramsden  was  a 
derer  wmnan,  the  sister  of  DoUand." 

Of  the  Fordyoes,  Bentham  said  on  another  occa- 
sion,—-*<I  think  George  Fordyce  had  twenty  undes 
by  the  father's  side.    The  head  of  the  family  had 
some  great  place  under  Goyenmient.    He  was  too 
grand  a  personage  to  look  at  Dr.  Geoige  Fordyce. 
It  waaan  unfortunate  time  wheni  knew  him  first 
His  laboratory  took  fire,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
exhibit  with  but  a  small  portable  furnace,  with  a 
few  Tials  and  common  things.    He  had  acquired 
a  certain  celebrity.    He  was  a  member  of  a  Chess 
dub  with  C.  J.  Fox.    He  had  no  conversation. 
What  he  said,  he  said  in  a  paradoxical  shape,  with 
a  silly  expression.    There  was  generally  a  good 
deal  that  was  true  with  a  little  bit  that  was  false. 
He  acquired  4bout  ;eiO,000,  got  by  books,  lectur- 
ing, and  practice.  He  left  it  between  his  two  daugh- 
ters. My  brothermarriedone  of  them. — (Who  nuuv 
ried  the  other  daughter?  said  I)— Nobody!   That's 
a  captious,  interrupting  question !    Hie  plan  was^ 
that  the  youngest  diould  marry,  and  the  ddest  re- 
main witii  him ;  but  just  the  rererse  took  place. 
Hb  wife  was  derer  at  all  sorts  of  handyworke^ 
botany,  &c :  latterly  she  amused  herself  by  mak- 
ing ooTerlets  for  beds.    She  made  acres  of  them. 
He  had  one  son,  whose  Iqss  at  the  age  of  14  made 
a  deep  impression  on  him.    He  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  coldest  of  the  cold  Scotch.    He  approved,  he 
said,  of  every  atom  of  the  Introduction  to  Morals 
and  Legislation*    He  had  originality,  and  valued 
it  in  oUiers.    In  my  love  of  Chemistry  it  would 
have  been  a  privilege  for  me  had  Fordyce  pos- 
sessed a  chemical  apparatus.    I  should  have  been 
supremdy  happy  to  have  Iq&own  anybody  who 
possessed  one.    My  dumber  was  spacious.    There 
was  a  grate^  and  over  the  grate  a  chimney-piece ; 
and  in  one  comer  a  doset  apart  to  hold  chemical 
things.    I  broke  a  hole  througk  the  wall,  (it  was 
not  perodved,)  and  put  hi.  a  pane  of  glass  to  light 
my  doeet. 


**  Among  the  members  of  the  St  Paul's  Churchy- 
yard  Club,  to  which  I  bdonged,  with  Dr.  John- 
son, was  Tasso  Hoole.  He  was  one  of  Dr.  John- 
son's lickspittles.  He  had,  I  think,  a  place  at  the 
East  India  House ;  and  got  money  by  plays  and 
translations,  which  he  got  people  to  subscribe  for. 
He  even  adced  me  for  subscriptions,  though  he 
lived  in  style— 4wked  me  who  lived  in  beggary ! 
He  got  me  to  subscribe ;  and  Chamberlain  Clark 
forced  him  to  give  back  the  money  again,  I  went 
once  to  the  rehearsal  of  one  of  his  plays. 

**  I  knew  Lord  St.  Hdens  through  my  brother, — ^he 
was  ambassador  at  Petersburg.  My  chambers  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  were  opposite  chambers  occupied  by 
Lord  St.  Hdens^  dder  brother,  Fitsherbert,  who 
had  been  member  for  Derbyshire,  but  had  over- 
spent himself,  and  was  rather  in  bad  plight.  He 
married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Purvis,  respecting 
which  marriage  there  was  a  fiunous  suit.  Fits- 
herbert  and  I  had  been  schoolftUows  at  Westmin- 
ster, whidi  he  had  remembered,  but  I  had  fbrgot- 
ten ;  but  as  I  was  a  dwarfish  phenomenon,  this 
was  not  unnatural,  for  he  was  no  phenomenon ; 
and  there  was  some  intercourse  between  us.  Lord 
St.  Hdens  was  extremely  intelligent.  He  frequent- 
ly attended  the  Privy-council,  and  he  showed  me  an 
account  of  the  assassination  of  Pftul  of  Russia. 

"^  Fitsherbert  had  travelled  with  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  through  him,  I  bdieve,  he  got  his 
baronetcy.  I  was  once  asked  to  a  formal  dinner. 
There  came  in  a  Mr.  Stone,  who  had  been  secre- 
tary to  the  English  ambassador  in  Paris.  He  sat 
down  to  the  harpsichord,  and  played  Marlbrook, 
the  first  time,  I  bdieve,  it  had  been  played  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  son  or  nephew  of  Andrew  Stone 
whom  we  read  of— for  he  was  a  personage.  We 
had  excellent  punch,  made  of  fine  spirits  which  had 
come  from  his  estate  in  Barfoadoes.  Lord  St.  Hdens 
was  sent  fi>r  by  the  king  immediatdy  after  dinner, 
and  left  us.  There  was  also  a  French  refugee 
bishop." 

In  1788,  I  find  the  /M  miiee  if  Dumont^  to 
whom  Romilly  had  sent  some  of  Boitham's  writ- 
ings. He  was  struck  with  their  originality  and 
their  power;  and  said  the  author  was  worUi^  to 
serve  Uie  cause  of  liberty.  The  MSS.  were  in  French, 
and  Dumont  offered  to  rewrite  portions,  and  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  the  whole.  He  calls 
himself  the  ^  unknown  friend"  (Ami  ineomnu^) 

He  devoted  a  great  part  of  what  remamed  of  his 
life  to  translating  the  works^  and  giving  legidati ve 
effect  to  the  opinions  of  Bentham,  in  Switzerland, 
and,  as  far  as  he  was  able^  in  France,  through 
Mirabeau  his  friend,  and  in  some  sort  his  pupil.  It 
was  through  Lord  Lansdowne  the  acquaintance 
was  cemented;  and  I  find  tlie  strongest  recom- 
mendation of  Dumont's  aptitude  in  Lord  L.'s  let- 
ters. But  of  Mirabeau,  Lord  L.  had  a  very  mean 
opinion.  He  says  of  him,— ^  As  to  Count  Mira- 
beau,—I  always  looked  upoir  our  friend  Romilly  as 
a  man  of  great  honour  and  discretion;  but  I  have 
been  always  astonished  at  his  courage  in  riskinga 
connexion  with  such  a  man.  In  short,  I  am  not 
at  all  afraid  of  you,  diould  you  be  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  him,  but  it's  madness  to  hasaxd 
any  communication  with  him."    Mirabeau  seem^ 
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however,  to  have  been  very  inattentiTe  to  Romilly's 
correspondence)  for  Rondllj  says  in  a  letter  to 
Bentham,  ^  fie  (Mirabeau)  never  writes  to  me,  nor 
answers  my  letters," 

Domont  first  commnnicated  extracts  from  Ben- 
tham's  writings  to  the  **  Oomrier  de  Prcvmce,** 
and  writes  to  Bentham  ^  that  the  papers  were 
thonght  sound  and  usefii],  and  had  been  well  re- 
ceived.*' *^  Continue  your  course/*  he  says,  ^  and 
march  courageously,  for  the  goal  is  in  view.  The 
Bufirages  of  the  few  who  think,  will  repay  you  for 
the  indifference  of  the  many — ^the  reputation  of 
one  book  prepares  the  way  for  another."  In  ano- 
ther letter  Dumont  says, — **  In  the  name  of  your 
own  honour,  finish  ^diat  you  have  begun,  and  be 
not  diverted  firom  your  object.  You  aio  young 
enough  for  a  kingdom  of  thu  world.  Write  and 
bridle  my  wandering  opinions." 

The  intimacy  wilh  Romilly  became  more  active 
on  Bentham's  return  to  England.  It  had  been 
enffoui  with  the  "^  Fragment."  ^  Geoige  Wilson 
brought  about  our  acquaintance.  I  knew  him  be- 
fore I  went  abroad,  and  we  dined  together  in  1784 
in  Chancery  Lane.  Our  acquaintance  had  not 
then  ripened  into  an  intimacy ;  but  on  my  return 
in  1788,  I  met  him  one  day  at  Lord  Lansdowne's, 
where  I  also  met  Dumont,  who  had  been  introduced 
there  during  my  absence.  Great  was  my  surprise, 
and  a  most  agreeable  surprise  it  was,  to  meet  Ro- 
milly at  Lord  Lansdowne's  table. 

**  Romilly's  father  was  a  jeweUer.  He  was  of  a 
refugee  fainily,  no  better  than  a  Huguenot.  There 
was  a  preacher  of  the  name,  I  think.  He  had  a 
brother  and  a  sister.  The  sister  is  the  mother  of 
Dr.  Roget.  The  brother  failed  in  business.  When 
I  first  knew  Romilly,  he  was  in  Gray's  Inn.  I 
remember  calling  on  him,  and  seeing  there  another 
man's  puss,  which  excited  my  concupiscence.  I 
was  very  amorous  of  the  puss,  for  the  puss  was  sin- 
gularly virtuous  and  as  interesting  to  me  as  a  two- 
legged  creature.  Our  love  for  pusse»— our  mutual 
respei^  for  animalB — was  a  bond  of  union.  For 
pusses  and  mouses  we  had  both  of  us  great  kind- 
ness. George  Wilson  had  a  disorder  which  kept 
him  two  months  to  his  couch.  The  mouses  used 
to  run  up  his  back  and  eat  the  powder  and  poma- 
tum ftom  his  hair.  They  used  also  to  run  up  my 
knees  when  I  went  to  see  him.  I  remember  they 
did  so  to  Lord  Glenbervie,  who  thought  it  odd. 

**  No  doubt  it  was  Romilly  who  mentioned  me  to 
Dumont.  Dumont  introduced  him  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  Dumont  got  intimate  with  Mirabeau,  for 
whom  he  wrote  many  of  his  addresses  to  his  c^y- 
mettam.  He  talked  to  me  on  various  subjects,  and 
I  mentioned  my  papers  on  legislation.  He  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  them,  and,  having  read  them, 
asked  me  to  allow  him  to  use  them,  to  which  I 
consented.  I  gave  him  the  Introduction,  which 
was  written  in  1781,  and  published  in  1789.  It 
stuck  for  eight  years,  in  consequence  of  the  cold- 
ness of  Lord  Camden,  and  Dunning ;  the  former  of 
whom  said  to  Lord  I^nsdowne  that  he  found  a  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  it,  and  therefore  others 
would.  Afterwards,  however,  something  I  wrote 
made  a  strong  impression  in  my  favour.  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  intunately   connected   with  Sir 


Eardley  Wilmot,  who  had  been  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.     During  Warren  HasUngi^ 
trial,  there  was  a  curious  question  of  evidence: 
it  was  referred  to  me,  and  there  was  a  great 
notion  raised  by  this  communication  of  my  ssga- 
city  on  this  particular  matter.    My  views  weie 
not  favourable  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  views;  for 
on  this  occasion  they  bore  against  Hastings,  end 
he  took  the  side  of  Hastings  because  King  Geoige 
the  Third  had   taken   his   side.      Loid   Lans- 
downe  referred  the  paper  to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot, 
who  lauded  it.    I  did  not  like  Sir  Eardley,  on  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  in  a  case  of  negro  slaveiy, 
when  he  gave  damages  of  only  one  shilling  in  &- 
vour  of  the  negro,  and  wanted  to  auscitc  the  point 
of  law.    I  thought  the  case  was  one  where  w 
much  injuiy  had  been  inflicted,  that  the  award  of 
one  shilling  excited  my  indigiiati<m  ;— one  shilliiig 
for  a  man  torn  away  firom  his  fiunily ,  and  pexfaaps 
ruined  by  the  law  process  i" 

I  have  exhibited  some  of  the  early  iapreseions 
of  Bentham  respecting  Lord  Shelbume.  His  later 
opinions  were  these : — 

^  Lord  Shelbume  had  a  way  of  talking  in  fits  and 
starts.  His  mind  seemed  always  in  a  state  of  agi- 
tation with  the  passion  of  ambition  and  the  desire 
of  splendour.  He  was  never  much  at  ease,  for  he 
always  outran  the  constable,  and  involved  himself 
monstrously  in  debt.  He  showed  me  his  rent  roll. 
There  was  an  enormous  sum  which  I  did  not  un- 
derstand :  it  was  so  much  due  to  his  creditors.  He 
had  had  a  most  wretched  education,  and  a  fixdiah 
fiither  and  mother,  of  whose  management  of  him 
he  always  talked  vrith  horror.  When  I  once  spoke 
to  him  of  the  family  mausoleum,  he  refused  to  show 
it  to  me ;  for  he  said  it  was  associated  with  such 
disgraoefiil  recollections.  His  fiither  gave  ail  the 
property  he  could  to  a  younger  brother,  Fitzmau- 
rice,  amounting  to  £10,000  a-year.  The  Pettys 
had  been  Barons  of  some  place  (whose  name  I  for- 
get) for  four  and  twenty  generations.  They  were 
among  the  first  conquerors  of  Ireland.  He  did  not, 
however,  talk  in  the  pride  of  ancestiy.  What  en- 
dears his  memory  to  me  is,  that,  though  ambitious 
of  rising,  he  was  desirous  of  rising  by  means  of  the 
people.  He  was  really  radically  disposed ;  and  be 
witnessed  the  French  Revolution  with  sincere  de- 
light. He  had  quarrelled  with  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy, who  did  not  do  him  justice ;  so  he  had  & 
horror  of  the  dan,  and  looked  towards  them  with 
great  bitterness  of  feeling.  That  bittemeas  did  not 
break  out  in  words,  though  of  him  <Ae^  spoke  most 
bitterly.  There  was  artifice  in  him,  but  also  genu- 
ine good  feelings.  His  head  was  not  dear.  He 
felt  tiie  want  of  deamess.  He  spoke  in  the  house 
with  grace  and  dignity,  yet  he  uttered  nothing  but 
vague  generalities.  He  took  much  pains  to  consult 
particular  men.  I  remember  going  vrith  him  to 
Warwick  castie  for  a  week.  There  came  a  man 
from  Birmingham,  a  man  of  great  eminence,  whom 
he  had  sent  for,  to  get  all  manner  of  details  in  re- 
lation to  some  branch  of  political  economy.  His 
name,  I  think,  was  Gabbett,  and  he  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  was,  I  believe,  the 
grandfather  of  Lady  Romilly,  with  whom  Romilly 
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became  acquainted  at  Bowood,  and  carried  on  the 
courtship  there.  I  heard  her  spoken  slightinglj 
of  in  the  Bowood  family,  as  if  not  strong  in  nnder^ 
standing;  but  I  thought  her  understanding  both 
strong  and  sound.'' 

Some  of  Bentham's  correspondence  of  this  period 
(1788)  with  France,  throws  light  upon  the  passions 
which  BO  soon  broke  out  in  such  ungovemed  fiiry. 
One  letter  of  the  12th  November,  says : — ^**  Our 
great  men  are  exasperating  the  nation  by  language 
which  cannot  but  make  them  unpopular.    One 
Grand  Seigneur, — and  what  is  worse,  one  of  the 
notables, — said  the  troops  did  not  fire  on  the  peopiSy 
but  onfy  on  the  populace^ — a  distinction  with  which 
people  and  populace  are  sufficiently  exasperated. 
Our  debates  are  carried  on  as  barbarously  as  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,— our  national  character 
seems  opposed  to  sedate  deliberation.    We  have 
little  moderation  in  our  expressions,  and  less  logic 
in  our  reasonings.    We  are  too  impetuous  and  too 
vain.      Every  one  seeks  to  display  his   talent 
{e8pfit\ — ^nobody  seems  to  think  about  enforcing 
conviction.    As  if  we  had  not  enough  to  do  with 
a  few  great  and  grave  matters^  o^y  think  of 
Neckar's  submitting  to  the  Assembly  £rom  fifty  to 
eighty  questions,  any  one  of  which  would  require 
an  age  of  time,  and  a  legislature  of  Solons  to  solve, 
— and  he  says,  *  answer  them  all  in  a  few  weeks.* 
You  are  celebrating  the  centenaiy  of  your  public 
liberties.    Noblest  of  Te  Deums !    Would  we  had 
such  to  celebrate, — ^but  we  dare  not  even  to  an- 
nounce the  celebration  of  yours!  The  censors  struck 
out  the  notice  from  the  ifercure.    There  seems  no 
bound  to  our  wanderings.    It  is  indeed  but  the 
French  history  of  the  past.     Britanny  is  amusing 
herself  with  a  riot, — ^the  nobility  and  the  tiers 
Hat  with  mutual  recriminations  of  abuse.     The 
court  is  appealed  to  for  troops  to  enable  one  pro- 
vince to  come  to  blows  witii  another.    B^am  is 
loudly  clamouring  for  separation.    Paris  is  full 
of  pamphlets  and  pamphleteers,  who  and  which 
only  entangle  more  the  too  mudi  entangled  ques- 
tion.   Some  demand  the  pure  democracy  of  Ap- 
penzell, — others  a  tjrrant  king  and  a  free  people. 
Everything  tends  to  detach  and  to  alienate — no- 
thing to  unite.    M.  Delacretelle  announces  that, 
'  France  is  about  to  give  the  noblest  lessons  to  other 
nations.'    So  be  it, — but  let  me  shroud  myself  in 
silence.*' 

Bentham  was  originally  introduced  to  Brissot  by 
Dr.  Schwediaur. 

**  Brissot  was  a  littie  weak  man,  ignorant  of 
the  world.  He  would  establish  a  Lyceum,  and 
that  Lyceum  consisted  of  M.  Brissot^  Madame 
Brissot^  and  your  humble  servant.  He  married, 
having  nothing  to  maintain  a  wife  with.  She  was 
a  pretty  Frenchwoman.  His  influence  was  due 
to  a  great  fluency  in  writing.  He  kept  up  a  daily 
newspaper  himself.  It  was  a  mighty  small  thing, 
but  he  could  be  depended  on ;  and  he  became  the 
organ  of  a  party  that  could  dep&d  upon  him,  and 
depend  upon  nobody  else.  He  really  erected  a 
public-opinion  tribunal  of  his  own,  which  nused 
him  to  be  the  head  of  his  party.  His  conversation 
was  not  remarkable.  Poor  fellow!  I  l^ad  occasion 
toTmortify  him  more  than  once  by  OY)pO0ii^S  ^ 


plans.  He  brought  me  a  literary  project  in  which 
one  Mirza,  a  Persian  gentieman,  was  to  shine.  I 
did  not  know  it  was  his,  and  laughed  at  it — ^but 
he  took  it  in  good  part.  Once  I  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  I  said  to  him, 
*^  AycE  la  bont^  de  — *"  He  said,  ^*  You  are  not  a 
Frenchman,  and  may  be  forgiven ;  but  a  French- 
man would  have  said,  ^^Voulez  vous  avoir  la 
bont^'—but  withal  he  was  a  good-natured  gentie 
creature.  We  used  to  talk  of  terms  of  locution. 
I  suggested  to  say  the  word  champ  tor  field  of 
thought  and  action,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  it — 
it  was  not  Fraufais.  I  paid  a  Grerman  £60 — as  far 
as  I  could  go,  for  translating  Morals  and  Legisla* 
tion.  He  translated  Standard  ''Massregal,"  which 
Lord  Glenbervie  disapproved  of." 

One  cannot  forget  the  testimony  rendered  to 
Brissot's  integrity  by  Girey  Dupr^,  the  young  man 
who  presented  himself  as  ready  to  die  before  his 
judge — ^his  hair  cut  dose — ^his  neck  bare— his  shirt* 
collar  on  his  shoulders — Ms  hands  behind  him. 
When  asked  if  he  had  known  Brissot,  he  answered 
boldly, — *^  Yes, — ^he  lived  like  Aristides — ^he  died 
like  Sydney;"  and  Dupr^  followed  him  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  want  of  acquaintances,  which  in  early  life 
was  felt  by  Bentham  as  so  great  a  grievance,  was 
gradually  supplied.  Desirous  of  instruction,  few 
had  been  the  means  of  instruction  which  were  al- 
lowed to  him,  beyond  those  which  school  and 
university  afforded ;  and  the  narrow  and  monkish 
system  of  education  which  then  prevailed,  was  not 
veiy  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  mental 
fiiculties.  Bentham,  too,  had  strong  affections^  to 
which  he  would  willingly  have  found  a  response 
from  the  breasts  of  others ;  but  in  his  youth  this 
happiness  was  denied  him.  Mr.  Foster,  who  has 
been  before  mentioned,  was  an  instrument  through 
whom  Bentham  obtained  some  knowledge  of  tibie 
world. 

Mr.  Foster's  friendship,  his  brothei^s  long  resi- 
dence in  White  Russia  and  connexion  with  the 
Court,  and  his  own  travels  in  Russia,  had  naturally 
established  connexions  in  that  country.  He  used 
to  speak  of  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Tatischev, 
whose  fraternal  fondness  for  each  other  created  in 
his  mind  a  strong  affection  for  both.  There  .was 
also  a  Ronzow — a  natural  son  of  Woronzow,  for  in 
Russia  iUe^timate  children  lose  the  first  syllable 
of  their  father's  name.  The  Tatischevs  were 
idolaters  of  the  Empress  Catherine— to  them  a 
sort  of  goddess  divine;  and  they  so  lauded  her 
^  Esprit  de  legislation,"  that  Bentham  longed  to  be 
engaged  in  her  service,  and  would  willingly  have 
gone  ^^  to  codify  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Bentham,  dated  2d  May 
1788,  he  gives  the  following  particulars  of  his 
homeward  journey  frx>m  Russia,  and  of  his  way  of 
life  after  his  return: — 

**  How  to  begin  a  letter,  even  to  you,  after  so 
long  an  interruption  of  intercourse?  Well,  the 
pen,  by  a  prodigious  effort  has  been  set  a-going, 
and  now  let  it  run  on.  At  Berlin  I  arrived  16th- 
27th  December — ^bunged  there  rather  more  than  a 
fortnight,  waiting,  the  greatest  part  of  the  time. 
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for  the  cursed  Opera,  put  off  ftom  dfty  to  d^j  hj 
the  indispoBition  of  a  cursed  actress^  the  woman 
(Foote  I  think  her  name  is)  you  have  heard  at 
Petersburg.  Dr.  Brown  b  doing  there  reiy  welL 
A  great  part  of  my  timje.wasy  of  course,  passed 
with  him.  I  saw  Mrs.  Brown  a  few  days  ago  here, 
on  her  way  to  Berlin,  with  their  five  children,  by 
Hamburgh,  for  which  place,  1  imagine,  they  are 
already  sailed.  He  had  writ^  to  Benson  a  letter 
full  of  indignation,  for  his  nuKaHty  to  yon;  and  I 
found  Mrs.  B.  in  the  same  sentiments.  I  was 
about  a  fortnight  crawling  post  from  Berlin  to 
Holland  through  vile  roads.  I  passed  through 
Potsdam,  Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  and  Osnaburg. 
The  finest  situation  by  far,  in  so  much  of  Germany 
as  I  travelled  through,  is  Bentheim.*  I  don't  know 
whether  I  ever  showed  you  an  old  MS.  I  have, 
which  pretends  that  we  are  descended  from  the 
Counts  of  that  country.  I  did  not  expect  to  have 
found  the  pretension  confirmed  by  the  identity  of 
the  arms.  Of  three  or  four  coats  which  I  observed 
in  stone,  on  one  side  of  the  romantic  castle,  which  is 
the .  family  residence  pertaining  to  the  several 
counties  which,  it  seems^  centre  in  that  family, 
one  is  composed  of  the  thingumbobs  called  cinq- 
foils,  which  you  will  find  in  your  seaL  The  county 
is  likely  to  be  extinct,  it  seems,  for  want  of  heirs; 
and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  has  a  large  mortgage 
upon  it.  When  the  count  dies,  yon  may  give  my 
compliments  to  the  empress,  and  desire  she  would 
lend  us  a  body  of  troops  to  assert  our  claim.  I 
lounged  about  ten  days  in  Holland,  seeing  Sir 
James  [Harris],and  as  much  as  could  well  be  seen  of 
the  Dutch  towns  in  that  time.  I  reached  London  a 
few  days  before  my  birth-day :  that  b  to  say  (for  you 
^member  neither  day,  month,  nor  time  of  the  year) 
February  14-25.  Q.  S.  P.  [hb  father]  of  course  m 
great  joy,  of  which  he  has  given  you,  no  doubt,  abun- 
dant particulars.  Hb  memory  and  bodily  stoength 
begin  to  fail  him,  but  in  other  respects  he  b  in 
mighty  good  health,  humour,  and  spirits.  Hb  cir- 
cumstances are,  upon  the  whole,  rather  improved, 
I  think,  than  impaired,  since  I  left  England,  and 
hb  disposition  towards  us  b  certainly  rather  grown 
better,  if  there  were  room  for  it,  than  worse.  Farr 
[Abbott]  and  I  are  upon  as  sodable  terms  as  it  b  in 
his  nature  to  be  with  anybody  besides  hb  mother 
and  brothers.  He  has  just  migrated  for  the  sunmier 
to  his  country-house.  During  the  winter  I  received 
frequent  particular  invitations^  though  no  general 
one.  The  principal  cement  b  hb  wife,  who  pkys 
prettily  on  the  harpsichord,  and  b  a  mighty  good 
creature,  but  timid  to  an  excess.  Hb  behaviour 
is  as  respectful  as  ever.  Charles  I  see  but  little  of. 
His  business  increases  considerably;  and  he  b  said 
to  deserve  it.  Lord  Lansdowne  vastly  civil:  upon 
occasion  of  Hastings'  trial,  has  put  himself  to 
school  to  me  about  evidence,  fl^  has  accused 
himself  repeatedly,  and  mm  m^na^ement'^  for  not 
offering  me  a  place  when  he  was  in :  and  commis- 
sioned me  to  consider  what  would  suit  me  in  case 
of  hb  coming  in  again.  He  supposes  I'should  pre- 
fer a  place  at  one  of  the  boards,  to  engaging  in 


V  *J^?  ^  •  celebrated  painting  of  Bentheim  castte, 
by  lUyadael,  in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Amsterdam. 


what  is  called  politics,  vis.  coming  into  Parliament 
with  a  prjecarious  place.  WheUier  he  meant  all 
this,  or  whether  the  use  of  it  was  to  make  me 
contribute  to  make  peopb  think  he  was  to  come 
in,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say.  Perhaps  partly 
one,  and  partly  t'other;  but  my  notion  is,  he 
never  will  come  in,  in  any  efficient  place.  As  for 
me,,  my  real  thoughts  being  upon  that,  as  upon 
all  other  occasions,  as  you  know,  the  easiest 
for  me  to  give,  I  gave  them  him — viz.  that  I  was 
not  fit.  for  a  place,  and  that  if  I  were,  I  should  not 
wish  to  have  one — that  I  hoped  always  to  be  happy 
enough  to  preserve  hb  good  opinion,  and  so  forth, 
and  that  was  enough  for  me.  P.  C.  [Colquhoun] 
b  as  zealous  a  friend  of  yours  as  ever.  He  has  been 
showing  Vermicular  to  Greorge  Melville— who  b  a 
very  busy  amateur  in  everything  that  b  in  any 
way  connected  with  mechanics — and  to  Davis's 
Mend ;  Lord  H.  Melville,  he  says,  b  much  pleased 
with  it.  On  the  cover,  as  returned  by  P.  C,  I  see 
— ^  Lord  H.  to  return  particular  thanks  for  tiie  in- 
spection of  the  enclosed  papers.'  Whether  that 
betokens  approbation,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  P. 
C.  not  having  seen  his  Lordship  when  I  saw  him 
last.  He  b  certainly  of  my  way  of  thinking  about 
Usury.  He  brought  Owen  Cambridge  to  me 
t'other  day,  to  acknowledge  himself  a  proedyte ; 
but  you  don't  know  who  Owen  Cambridge  is,  and 
it  would  take  up  too  much  room  to  tell  you.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  de£mce 
with  this,  as  likewise  another  to  Plesdiegoff.  I 
choose  rather  to  take  for  granted  he  has  sent  you 
a  letter  I  wrote  him  about  a  month  ago,  in  which  I 
said  something  of  the  success  of  the  book,  than  to 
be  at  the  pains  to  write  it  over  again,  ^ce  then 
it  has  had  some  little  sale  in  Ireland,  and,  I  hope, 
may  do  something  towards  preventing  the  success 
of  the  measure  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest 
there;  a  measure  which,  after  having  been  thrown 
out  of  the  House  of  Lords  there  ihb  winter,  b  to 
be  brought  on  by  administration  the  next»  it  b 
said. 

^  Since  my  arrival  in  England,  I  have  of  coarse 
been  very  idle,  doing  very  little  to  Code,  and  of 
course  feeling  like  a  fish  out  of  water  the  whole 
time ;  but,  by  God's  assistance,  I  have  found  out 
a  country  lodging  which  promises  to  suit  me  very 
well,  and  I  shall  migrate  to  it  before  the  week  is 
out.  It  b  at  a  farmhouse  at  Hendon,  eight  miles 
only  from  town.  The  man  rents  £150  a-year, 
and  £50  of  it  of  Mr.  Brown ;  and  his  wife  has  the 
reputation  of  a  good  oook,  having  lived  in  that- 
capacity  with  a  good  family.  It  b  deooitly  fur- 
nished with  tapestry  hangings,  large  carpets,  and 
immense  tables.  The  great  inconvenlenoe  b  ter- 
rible low  ceUlngs.  I  diall  live  on  the  Zadobras 
plan,  saving  and  excepting  fleas,  gnats,  mice,  dirt, 
and  interruptions.  It  bja  very  pleasant  oountiy, 
and  being  all  in  grass,  the.delighte  of  hay-making 
will  continue  five  or  dx  weeks.  The  Q.  S.  P.'s 
took  me  down,  when  I  saw  and  agreed  for  it,  and 
they '  spontaneously  promised  that  I  should  not 
meet  with  ahy  disturbance  from  them  so  long  as  I 
stayed  there.  I  have  now  upon  trial  at  my  lodg- 
ings (for  my  chambers  were  let  during  my  absence, 
and  I  am  in  no  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  them,} 
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a  superb  harpMchoird  of  Merlin%  winehl  thbik  to 
buy  and  send  into  the  country.  It  ba»four  stringB 
to  every  note^  yiz.  besides  two  unisons,  the  oc- 
tave above  and  octave  below,  and  a  set  of  hammers 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a  pianoforte.  The  tone  is 
a  very  sweet  one  ;  but  the  inconvenietkce  is,  that 
the  complexity  renders  it  propoftlonably  liable  to 
be  out  of  order,  and  diminis^^es  the  loudness.  It  is 
an  elegant  piece  of  furniture,  very  beautifully  in- 
laid. I  can  have  it  for  sixty  guineas.  I  shall  buy 
it,  and  then  immediately  I  shall  r^;ret  that  I  did 
not  buy  instead  of  it  a  simple  grand  pianoforte,  the 
tone  of  which  would  be  louder,  and  is  to  be  had  for 
the  same  money.  The  harpsichord  was  made  in 
1781,  and  cost  then  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  ten  guineas.  I  have  got  a  present  from  An- 
derson of  a  good  stock  of  orange  marmalade,  with 
a  receipt  for  making  it.  I  sluJl  set  up  a  maimur 
lade  fabrique  when  needfiil,  and  shall  then  be  very 
happy  to  have  the  honour  of  your  company  at 
Hendon,  at  the  old  hour,  after  you  have  dined  at 
Crichef. 

**  As  soon  as  I  have  finiidied  such  parts  of  Code 
as  cannot  be  published,  one  without  the  other  ,1  go 
to  Paris  to  get  it  corrected,  and  advise  about  the 
printing  of  it. 

'^I  met  Randal  t'other  day  in  the. street,  who 
stopt  me  to  inquire  after  you.  Charles  was  telling 
me  of  his  having  met  Shairp,  I  forget  where.  S. 
made  very  particular  inquiries  after  me,  desiTed 
his  complhnents  to  me,  and  added,  that  if  he  had 
known  before  of  my  arrival  he  would  have  waited 
on  me." 

A  letter  of  Lord  Lansdowne  of  16th  June,  1788^ 
is  a  confession  of  that  tasdkim  vUas  which  spares  not 
the  most  elevated  of  our  race  :— 

^Dbar  Mr.  Bbntham, — I  solemnly  assure  you 
that  it  has  been  not  only  on  my  mind,  but  upon 
my  heart,  to  find  out  this  Parson's  house  at  Hen- 


don,  and  to  pay  my  court  to  yoo,  not  to  thank  you 
for  your  magnificent  present  of  not  only  a  most 
magiiifioent  but  very  useful  map  in  the  present 
situation,  because  I  know  your  nature  makes  you 
aboTO  accepting  acknowledgments,  but  to  tell  you 
how  much  we  wish  to  see  you  at  Bowood.  I  am 
so  tired  of  the  whole  human  race,  that  we  propose 
to  bury  ourselves  for  some  time ;  but  as,  happily, 
all  decree  return  alter  a  certain  abstinence,  you 
will  find  me  very  happy  to  make  peace  with 
my  fellow  creatures  through  you,  and* to  begin  my 
return  to  society  in  London  by  profiting  of  yours 
for  some  time  in  the  country.  I  need  not  say  any- 
thing fot  the  ladies.  Though  I  am  just  now  tired 
to  death,  and  quite  asleep,  I  must  tell  you  the  news 
of  the  day ;  which  is,  that  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  have  made  an  alliance  against  Russia, 
and  are,  at  least  Sweden,  inunediatdy  proceeding 
to  action :  you  know  the  consequences  of  all  this 
better  than  I  do.  The  accounts  from  France  are 
wonderfully  serious.  Sanguine  people  imagine  a 
civil  war  must  ensue.  I  cannot  myself  imagine 
that  any  other  consequence  can  be  expected  than 
a  more  speedy  assemblage  of  the  States,  and  a  bet- 
ter constitution  df  the  Oew  PUnierey  or  Haheoi 
CorptUy  restricted  to  particular  descriptions  and 
bodies.  Lord  Wycombe  sets  out  to-morrow,  and 
goes  with  me  as  far  as  Bowood.  He  sleeps  only 
one  night  at  Bowood,  and  sails  in  the  Paoket,  on 
Sunday,  for  Lbbon.  This  affects  me,  as  you  know : 
but  things  must' go  their  natural  course. 

^  I  am  most  truly  youre^ 

(Signed)  ^  Laksdowhi. 

**  LamdcwM  Ucutey 
^  Tuetday  nighty  12  <f  clock. 

**  F.S. — ^You  must  not  be  surprised  if  my  news 
turns  out  to  have  no  ibrundation,  for  I  have  it  from 
no  authority.  I  will  take  care  of  your  letter  and 
instructions  about  it  for  Lord  W.'* 
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7%e  Oemnne  Bemaim  of  OsHan.  LUera^y  tran^^ 
kUed;  foUh  a  Prdiminafy  Dissertation:  By 
Patrick  Ma<^fregor,  A.M.  Published  under 
the  Patronage  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Lon- 
don.   Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Thirty  yean  smoe,  the  publioatioa  of  this  goodly 
volume  would  have  been  a  great  event  in  Scottish  lite- 
rary lustory ;  and  one  which  might  have  created  not  a 
little  oontroversy.  It  is  not  impossible  that  snoh  may 
still  be  the  case ;  the  authenticity  of  Osiian's  Poems  be- 
ing one  of  those  questions  on  which  men  aie  privileged 
to  be  disputatious  and  angry. 

He  would  be  a  hardy  Bceptie  who,  in  the  fkee  of 
an  array  of  evidence  of  all  sorts,  would  venture  to 
afilrm  that  a  vast  quantity  of  indigenous  poetry, 
of  an  original  and  very  remarkable  khid,  had  not 
been  found,  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  remote  Highlands  and  in  the  Isles  of 
Scotland;  which  poetry  could  not  coBpese  itself,  and 


which,  if  not  the  production  of  Ossiaiii  nust  have  been 
composed  by  some  one,  long  before  James  liaephenon 
was  bom.  The  present  translator  has  undoubting  faith 
in  the  Ossianic  Remains ;  but  no  fkith  whatever  in  Mac- 
pherson's  honesty,  nor  respect  for  his  kno^edge  of  the 
Gaelic  language ;— of  the  language  of  the  Gaelic  poetry, 
or  what  we  have  heard  natives  describe  ws  *^tke  di^ 
O^k,^  which  fow  of  themselves,  though  using  then: 
vernacular  tongue  finr  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life, 
oomprehend.  llr.  Hacgregor  neither  doubts  the  au- 
thenticity, nor  yet  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  poems — 
'  relics  preserred  by  oral  tradition  for  fifteen  oenturies;^* 
but  he  is  surprised  that  no  Gaelic  schohr  has  hitherto 
given  a  less  foulty  English  version  than  that  of  Mao- 
pherson  of  ibe  GfeatniM  Remains  of  Ossian ;  for  he  rejects 
many  pieces  for  which  this  claim  is  asserted.  Macpker- 
son,  he  says,  omits  or  adds  whole  lines,  and  alters  at 
pleasure ;  ukd  he  aflirms  that  those  eompound  epithets, 
such  as,  ioM^-roUing,  mildlifAAuAi^  feast  of  thdU^ 
dnys  cfotksr  yearSf  4:c.,  for  which,  probably  from  early 
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ftflflooiftiioii,  we  Mitertab  cMtfldenUe  tendcmeM,  are 
BeTer  fbnnd  in  the  Gaelic.  Aocording  to  him,  Maepher- 
son  eombined  all  the  wont  qualities  of  a  tnnslator : 
jgnoranee  of  the  idiom,  dishoneity,  aad  prejadice.  These 
are  qneitioiui  wfaieh  can  peihaps  only  be  flurl  j  settled 
bf  competent  Gaelic  scholars.  Maophersoa's  traaala- 
tion  being  considered  so  fiuiltf  and  Tioioas,  Mr.  Mao- 
gregor  conceiTod  that  justice  to  the  bard,  and  to  those 
who  relish  his  works— and  they,  we  suspect,  are  more  nn- 
merous  than  the  critics  will  like  to  allow^-demanded  a 
new  translation.  That  which  he  has  accomplished  is 
line  fbr  line  with  the  original;  and  lUeral  so  far  as 
the  phrase  may  be  applied  t9  any  translation  from  such 
a  language  as  the  Gaelic  Of  his  work  he  modestly 
nys^M  For  its  &ults,  I  hope  I  may  claim  some  indul* 
gence,  on  account  of  the  d^culty  of  rendering  closely 
into  intelligible  English^  poems  remarkable  for  their 
idiomatic  and  concise  style,  and  composed  in  an  obso- 
lete dialect,  whose  poetic  vocabulary  is  extremely  co- 
pious. I  was  obliged,  in  seyeral  instances,  to  render 
three  or  four  Gaelic  terms  by  the  same  expression.  .  . 
.  .  .  ,  I  did  not  consider  it  any  part  of  my  business 
to  aher  or  modify  such  expressions  as  may  appear  harsh, 
flat,  or  strange.  The  translation  is  as  literal  as  a  regard 
to  perspicuity,  and  the  idiom  of  the  English  language, 
would  possibly  allow.'* 

A  well-written  preliminary  dissertation  gires  the  his* 
lory  of  the  discoTory  of  the  poems,  and  states  the  evi- 
dences of  their  authenticity.  It  also  gives  a  view  of  the 
controversy  between  the  learned  Goths  and  the  patriotic 
Gaels,  in  which  the  writer  answers  anew  the  leading 
objections  of  the  chief  Goths.  The  Gaelic  poems  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Smith  he  considers  not  genuine— though 
of  some  of  them  he  has  also  given  a  literal  trans- 
lation— deeming  the  translations  of  Smith  as  foulty  as 
Macpherson*B  in  point  of  fidelity,  and  destitute  of  the 
poetic  merits  of  Macpherson's.  These  translations  are 
oonfined  to  the  Appendix, 

The  translations  from  Macpherson's  collection  of 
Oasian's  Poems  are  six  Duans  (or  what  we  call  cantos, 
chapters,  or  books)  of  Fingal;  eight  of  jfimora;  three 
of  Ca-Lodin;  and  eight  shorter  poems. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  new  translation,  of 
which  we  are  quite  incompetent  to  judge,  we  copy  out 
the  celebrated  Address  to  the  Sun,  which  they  may  com* 
pare  with  that  of  Macpherson. 

"  O  thou  that  travellest  on  high  I 

Round  as  my  fothers'  iron  shield, 

Whence  proceed  thy  cheering  beams! 

Thy  lasting  light,  O  Sun? 

Thou  comest  forth  in  beauteous  might — 

The  stars  conceal  from  us  their  paths; 

The  moon  withdraws,  {MJe-orbed,  from  heaven. 

And  hides  her  under  western  waves. 

Thou  art  alone  in  thy  journey; 

Who  can  attend  thy  course  1 

The  mountain  oaks  will  fall ; 

The  hills  and  rocks  consume  with  age; 

The  ocean  ebbs  and  flows; 

The  moon  is  lost  on  high; 

Thou  alone  dost  always  triumph. 

Exulting  in  thine  undiminished  light. 

When  tempests  darken  round  the  world, 

With  thunder  hoarse  and  lightning  dire, 

Thou  lookest  tranquil  on  the  strife. 

And  smilest  'taiidst  the  elemental  war. 

But  vain  to  me  is  all  thy  light : 

I  shall  see  thy  countenance  no  more; 

Or  when  thou  spreadest  thy  golden  locks 

On  the  face  of  the  clouds  in  the  east; 

Or  when  thou  tremblest  in  tiie  west, 


At  thy  dusky  gates  on  the  m^. 

But  thou,  perclutnce,  art  like  myself— 

Now  strong,  in  course  of  time  to  fade — 

Our  years  alike  going  down  to  gloom, 

Hastening  rapid  to  their  close. 

Do  thou  tiierefore  rejoice, 

O  Sunt  while  in  thy  strength  of  youth: 

Dai^,  unpleasant  is  old  age. 

Like  the  light  of  the  waning  moon 

When  she  looks  on  the  fields  from  clouds — 

Hoar  mist  upon  the  mountain's  side. 

The  wayfarer  tired  and  slow. 

We  might  multiply  such  well-known  and  fovomite 
passages;  but  those  who  would  profitably  pursue  the 
subject  must  take  book  in  hand,  and  compare  for  them- 
selves. In  the  same  way  we  must  leave  the  DisBerti- 
tion;  in  which  the  author  makes  many  palpable  hits, 
particularly  at  Laing,  who  sometimes  erred  by  proving 
too  much,  as  well  as  by  the  trivial,  captious,  or  mmplr 
ridiculous  nature  of  his  objections,  in  many  of  the  alleged 
coincidences  which  he  has  foncifhlly  traced. 

Dunoan*8  Bktoiy  </  GtMrM^r.     870,  pp.  656. 

Longman  &  Co. 

This  is  a  laige  book  to  be  written  about  so  small  a 
country ;  but  it  is  a  very  complete  work ;  for  the  little  in- 
dependent 'self-contained"  state  of  Gaemsey  contains 
every  element  of  the  widest  empire.  In  writing  Uiis 
history,  Mr.  Duncan  has  had  most  valuable  assistance 
firom  gentlemen  the  best  qualified  by  birth,  connexioa, 
education,  and  residence,  to  co-operate  in  tlus  nndertak- 
ing.  It  is,  in  fkot,  a  kind  of  joint-«tock  concern,  or 
Cyclopedia  of  Guernsey.  One  reverend  gentleman  c<hi- 
tributes  the  chapter  on  Edelm(utical  ArtMUeetwre,  a 
highly  interesting  one ;  a  medical  man,  that  on  Oimate ; 
another,  the  chapter  on  Antiquities ;  another,  that  on  the 
Gonstitntion  of  the  Island ;  another,  the  obaervaticas  on 
its  Horticulture  and  Meteorology ;  several  intelligent  in- 
dividuals, in  short,  combining  to  form  a  more  eon^lete 
and  satisfhctory  work  than  any  single  individual,  how- 
ever gifted,  could  have  produced.  Mr.  Duncan  has  been 
for  a  considerable  time  a  resident  in  Guernsey ;  and  in 
the  historical  researches,  which  is  solely  his  own  depart- 
ment»  the  gentlemen  of  the  island  seem  to  have  lent  him 
ready  and  useftil  assistance. 

The  first,  and  by  far  the  longest  chapter,  written  by 
Mr.  Duncan,  comprehends  the  Political  History  of  the 
Island  from  the  tenth  century,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
Rollo  by  the  King  of  France,  until  the  beginning  of  iht 
reign  of  Victoria.  From  its  position,  Guernsey  has  had 
a  stirring  and  eventfol  history.  The  second  eha|>ter, 
also  written  by  Mr.  Duncan,  treats  of  the  Commercial 
History  of  the  Island;  which,  from  its  peculiar  privileges! 
is  of  no  little  interest,  and  particularly  during  the  late 
long  war,  when  Guernsey,  from  the  blockade  of  the  con- 
tinent, was  suddenly  enriched  by  the  carrying  trade,  aad 
by  smuggling,  and  privateering. 

With  the  agriculture  of  Guernsey  and  the  fdngnlar  na- 
ture of  land  tenures,  our  readers  have  already  been  made 
acquainted  by  Mr.  Duncan  througli  this  Magazine.*  To 
this  interesting  feature  we  shall  not  therefore  refer. 

Within  the  last  sixty  years,  or  since  the  American 
war,  Guernsey  seems  to  have  undergone  more  alteration, 
and  to  have  made  a  more  n^id  social  progress,  than  in 
three  or  four  previous  centuries.  Among  the  ameliorating 
influences  have  been  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  Channel  Islands  soon  after  the  rise  of  the 

*  Tsir8M(tffwfmefnHtxf^lB99. 
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met,  and  made  good  thenr  fooiiog.  Tbo  sadden  influxof 
wealth  ftom  eonmereud  causes  was  a  yet  more  powerAil 
agient ;  and  oTen  when  Ibis  prosperity  was  checked  by 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  spirit  of  improTement  did  not  de- 
cay. Steam  narigation  has  had  its  own  share  in  the 
gradnal  and  latterly  sadden  change.  Since  1 824,  steamers 
hare  plied  between  Sonthampton,  Lond<m,  St.  Bfalo,  ftc.^ 
and  the  Channel  Islands ;  and  they  now  sail  with  as  mnch 
regularity  as  between  London  and  Hull.  The  Island  is 
now  supplied  with  fhel,  by  coal  brooght  from  the  north  of 
Bngland  by  its  own  vessels.  While  Steam  Navigation  is 
doing  so  mnch  for  Onemsey,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  &cility  of  transmitting  all  kinds  of  provisions  to  a 
dear  market,  rendering  it  every  year  less  desirable  as  a 
residence  for  straogers  with  limited  incomes.  There  the 
half-pay  officer,  or  the  small  annuitant,  will  no  longer  find 
himself  much  better  off  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  or  any  other  laige  city,  and  without  their  many 
advantages. 

All  the  volume  is  agreeable  and  instructive  reading; 
hut  the  chapter  on  Agriculture  ought  to  be  studied  with 
earnest  attention  by  every  one  who  has  any  influence  in 
public  aJEkfars.  It  runs  in  the  teeth  of  nearly  all  the  com- 
monly received  doctrines  of  Political  Economy  in  relation 
to  Agriculture ;  but  if  the  proof  of  the  pudding  be  the 
eating,  look  to  €hiemsey  and  to  other  countries. 

This,  thou|^  not  Mr.  Duncan's  first  work,  is  his  most 
elaborate  production.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  his 
judgment,  intelligence,  and  industry. 

.^sof^a  Fables,  iorittm  in  Chineae.  By  the  learned 
Mun  Mooy  Seen  Shang ;  and  compiled  in  their 
present  form,  with  a  JVse  and  a  Literal  Trans- 
lation, by  his  pnpil.  Sloth.  Printed  at  the  Can- 
ton Press  Office. 

Suck  is  in  part,  the  quaint  title  of  a  thin  quarto 
volume,  done  up  orientally,  in  a  brilliant  yellow  Chinese 
wr^per,  powdered  with  gold,  and  altogether  one  of  the 
most  ^t^gwVr  literary  productions  that  has  fallen  under 
eur  notice  daring  our  critical  career.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Robert  Thom,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  has  gained  con- 
siderable  reputation  as  a  Chinese  scholar,  and  celebrity  as 
an  interpreter.  He  is  now  one  of  the  regularly  appointed 
assistant-interpreters :  and  has,  during  the  late  hubbub, 
been  made  honourable  mention  of  in  different  official  de- 
spatches. He  is  the  translator  of  the  Chinese  tale  of 
the  ''lAStiag  Resentment  of  Miss  Keaon  Leaan  Wang.'' 
Mr.  Thom,  with  the  assistance  of  Mun  Mooy  Seen 
Shang,  his  Chinese  teacher  at  Canton,  having  first  had 
the  IV^les  turned  into  Chinese,  rendered  them  back  again 
into  FjigiiA-  Though  named  iBsop's  Fables,  they  are 
in  fiMSt  a  selection  of  all  the  best  HMes  of  antiquity.  Mr. 
Thom  related  them  orally  in  Mandarin  C%tMM  to  his 
teacher,  who  wrote  them  down  in  the  simple  and  easy 
style  which,  indeed,  from  their  new  English  dress,  may 
be  inferred;  the  style  which  Mr.  Thom  describes  as  the 
easiest  and  lowut*  known  in  Chinese  compositions.  He 
says  that,  *^by  making  himself  master  of  this  style  the 
student  will  find  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
various  Beaon-9hnv6,  or  popular  novels  of  the  day;  and  it 
may  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  much  higher  literary 


*  We  appnlMBd  that  loweit  must  not  hers  b«  undsnteod 
in  the  vul^  ioiisei   .The  style  or  Isngoi^  of  the  narrative 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  makes  it  meatiett  ^glish  book, 
mpoint  of  sferle,  vrhetiier  to  a  foreigner  or  to  i^  ii.tive  ;  tbut  ve    kind  of  apron 
should  not  for  this  caU  it  the /otoefT.  ^^'  |theotherth« 


acquirements."  These  Fables  are,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  important  elementary  book  to  the  student 
in  the  aoquirement  of  the  most  difficult  language  that  is 
known;  thou^  mm  iduch  is  every  day  becoming  of  more 
importance  to  England.  The  books  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
sages  ought  to  point  to  very  remarkable  events  to  the 
Celestial  Empire,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century;  in 
which  the  ^red-haired  barbarians **  are  conspicuously 
to  figure.  ThB  attention  of  the  Government  has  latterly 
been  aroused  on  this  subject,  and  a  Chinese  professorw 
ship  has  at  length  been  established  in  London.  The  lan- 
guage will  now  be  studied  at  home;  and  here  is  a  good 
preliminary  book.  The  printing  of  the  work  was  amug^ 
gled  at  Canton;  and  in  its  pages  Chinese  wooden  blocks 
and  European  metal  types,  for  the  first  time,  stand  ami- 
cably side  by  side,  emblematic,  we  trust,  of  much  friture 
good  to  literature,  and  to  the  people  of  Asia  and  of 
Europe.  Prefixed  to  the  Fables  is  an  ingenious  dis- 
sertation upon  the  Chinese  language,  which  gives  a  more 
intelligible  account  of  it  than  any  that  we  Imow. 

The  Fables  are  printed  with  three  columns  on  each 
page.  The  first  column  contains  the  English,  translated 
in  h/ree  and  in  a  literal  manner  from  the  Chinese ;  the 
middle  column  looks  grand  in  the  Chinese  characters ; 
and  in  the  third  are  the  words  expressed  by  these  char- 
acters printed  in  European  letters.  We  give  a  speci- 
men. The  Fable  ia  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  The  first 
is  the  tne  translation. 

WhenPwan  Koof  first  began,  all  the  birds  and  beasts 
could  speak.  One  day  a  wolf  with  a  sheep  at  the  same 
stream  was  drinking  water ;  the  wolf  wished  to  devour 
the  sheep ;  but  reflecting  within  himself  (he  found)  he 
had  nothing  to  serve  as  an  excuse,  so  he  constrainedly 
upbraided  him,  saying,  **  You  make  muddy  this  water, 
causing  me  (old  feUow)  that  I  can't  drink.  I  ought  to 
kill  you."  The  sheep  to  him — ^  Your  mi^esty  is  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  stream,  and  I,  the  sheep,  am  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  stream ;  although  muddy,  it  is  no 
obstacle."  The  wolf  again  reprimanded  him,  say- 
ing, "You,  last  year,  on  such  a  day,  uttered  lan- 
guage that  gave  me  offence.  I  also  ought  to  kill  you 
for  this."  The  sheep  said,  "  Your  mijesty  is  mis- 
taken i  Last  year,  on  such  a  day,  I  (the  sheep)  had 
not  yet  appeared  in  this  world — ^how  could  I  offend  your 
majesty  1"  The  wolf  then,  his  sluune  changing  to  anger, 
rebuked  him,  saying,  **  Your  father  or  mother  having 
offended  me  is  also  your  crime  1 "  So  he  devoured  him. 
The  proverb  saith,  **  If  you  wish  to  impute  crime  to  a 
man,  why  feel  anxiety  about  not  having  an  excuse  I" 
Then  this  &ble  is  just  saying  so. 

UTBRIL  TBAHSLATION. 

Pwan  Koo  beginning,  birds  beasts  all  can  speak.  One 
day  wolf  with  sheep  same  stream  drink  water.  Wolf 
wished  devour  the  sheep,  himself  thinking,  not  whereby 
take-up  excuse;  so,  forcibly  upbraided  him,  saying, 
"  You  disturb  muddy  this  water ;  cause,  old  fellow,  not 
even  drink,  ought  kiU.  Sheep  opposite  said, ''Great 
king  is  upper  stream ;  sheep  am  lower  stream ;  although 
muddy  no  obstacle."  Wolf  again  reprimanded,  ''  You 
gone-year  such  day,went-out  words  obtained  crime  with 
me  also ;  ought  kill."  Sheep  said,  '^  Great-king  error:  such 
a  day  sheep  not  go-out-world ;  how  could  obtain  crime  I 
Great-king  wolf,  then  clumged  shame,  made  anger ;  re- 
buked him,  sayiiig, "  You  p.  p.  fkther  mother  obtained 
crime  with  me ;  also  your  p.  p.  crime  l"— forthwith  de- 
voured him.  Proverb  says  **  Wish  add  him  crime,  what 
distress  not  excuse  then  this  p.  p.  saying  also  t" 


■f-  Pxean  Koo  is  among  the  Chineie  a  &bulou8  monster,  or 

the  first  man  or  human  Ming  who  appeared  after  the  heavens 

and  earth  were  divided.    He  is  represented  as  clothed  in  a 

kind  of  apron  of  leaves,  and  holds  m  one  hand  the  son  and  in 

mooB« 
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Of  this  singnlftr  oompilAtion,  Mr.  DaTieA,  a  gentleman 
thoroughly  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits  and  utility, 
has,  we  understand,  said, "  These  fikbles  are  a  suprising 
proof  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  Chinese  language ;  and 
it  was  a  happy  idea  to  ehoose  a  subject  so  nniversalty 
intelligible  and  entertaining."  The  oompilation  has  also 
been  highly  commended  by  the  celebrated  Chinese  scho- 
lar M.  Jolien,  who  has  sud,  that  were  the  work  known 
and  procorable,  no  Chinese  student  in  Europe  would  be 
without  it. 

JSdMmyh  at  a  Place  of  EduetOioH.    Part  L 

The  author  of  this  publication  imagines  that  agendee 
are  at  work  which  are  tending  rapidly  to  oonvert  **  the 
city  of  Edinburi^  into  the  greatest  existing  emporium 
of  education;^  nor  is  there  a  doubt  thikt  this  city  possesses 
many  advantages  as  a  place  of  education,  which  he  has 
not  yet  enumerated.  The  portion  of  the  work  that  is 
finished  refers  entirely  to  the  University.  An  epitome 
of  its  history,  and  a  description  of  its  scheme  and  usages 
are  giren.  But  the  most  important  part  of  the  little 
work  is  the  account  of  ttie  College  Societies;  those  pri- 
vate clubs,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  instituted  by  the 
Students  themselves,  for  mutual  improvement.  These 
are  certainly  a  most  important  feature  of  the  Edin- 
buigh  University;  and  if  not  wholly  peculiar  to  it,  they 
have  been  earried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  University.  Some  of  these  societies  are  of  long 
standing;  but  the  greater  number  are  of  comparatively  re- 
cent oiganiacaUon;  and  all  of  them  have  of  late  yean 
received  new  life  and  movement.  These  CoUege  SoeU- 
tiety  though  still  as  independent  in  operation  as  they 
are  distinct  in  object,  have  been  coigoined,  under  the 
general  name  of  the  AMochi^  Boeietiei  o/ths  ZJatiaer- 
sily ;  and  form,  in  feet,  a  University  vrithin  the  Univer- 
sity: that  of  the  Students  within  that  of  the  Professors. 
As  we  conceive  this  an  object  of  public  interest  we  shall 
cHe  the  account  of  those  Student  scientific,  philosophi- 
cal, and  literary  clubs. 

The  associated  societies  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
aflbrd  a  striking  example  of  this  feet.  They  are  now  by 
no  means  ordinary  debating  societies ;  several  of  them 
were  so  originally ;  all  of  them  still  retain  inducements 
to  call  forth  display,-^mingled,  however,  with  a  tendency 
to  ulterior  ends,  which  attaches  an  importance  to  them, 
in  an  edncallonal  point  of  view,  and  even  adds  some 
educational  efficiency  to  the  University  with  which  they 
are  connected.  Although  not  made  a  part  of  the  Edin- 
bnqsh  UnirerBlty  school  by  the  vrisdom  of  design,  these 
associated  institutions  are  beginning  to  impart  a  very  ^ 
dee^  and  exciting  interest  to  its  literary,  philosophical, 
legal,  and  medical  studies :  and  if  the  support  of  the 
students  of  the  four  fe«euUies  be  given  them  in  the  same 
degree  as  it  is  deserved,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  one 
great  distinguishing  and  characteristic  excellence  of  the 
College  vriU  be  felly  in  time,  as  it  is  partly  at  present, 
attributable  to  these  societies.  One  of  the  moet  eminent 
of  the  medical  Profeeeon  declared  U  to  be  hie  oftinion, 
iat  there  wot  more  doing  for  the  adtaneement  of  prof e»- 
tUmaX  knowledge  in  iheeoeietiee  thanperhapein  the elaetee 
themedtet.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  tuition  of  the  class- 
room is  very  evaporative,  but,  at  the  same  time,  capable 
of  being  lastingly  impressed  by  extraneous  aid,  trithout 
which  it  Tcry  often  deteriorates,  and  sometimes  entirely 
decays.  The  education  of  worde  and  namee  does  not  al- 
ways lead  to,  fer  less  comprehend,  the  education  Qtthinge. 
There  is  also  a  precarious  blank  somewhere  about  or  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  oollegi»te  and  the  dawn,  or  at  least 
the  feir  setting  in,  of  actual  business  life^— an  ominous 
gap,  thiou^  which  much  that  is  really  excellent  in  the 
acquirements  of  the  former  period  is  apt  to  evade  adapta- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  the  latter.   'Notwithstanding  the 


growing  utilitarianism  of  education,  the  system  evidently 
remains  incomplete  until  some  more  aasnred  means  are 
devised  for  impressing,  improving,  and  perpetuating  wbni 
it  communicates,  than  the  mere  parting  iigunction  of  the 
teacher  to  the  taught.  In  this  point  ofviewitseemsfortaiuUe 
for  the  Universityof  £dinbni|fh,thatonthe  ereetiouof  the 
new  University  buildings,  a  suite  of  apartments  vas, 
through  the  infiuence  of  some  discerning  individuals,  aa- 
signed  to  a  class  of  institutions,  for  the  most  part  indeed 
previously  subsisting,  but  obviously  destiAed,  under  the 
festering  protection  otAlma  MaUr,  not  only  to  supply 
such  a  desideratum  as  we  have  mentioned,  hut  abo  ta 
simplify  and  assist  the  course  of  instructiott  vrithia  the 
University,  and  constitute  a  constant  test  of  its  eflKdeBicy 
by  sifting  the  acquirements  of  the  students. 

The  association  of  literary  and  scienttfio  aoeieties 
meeting  in  the  University  was  formed  in  1833— 4he  ori- 
ginal five  bodies  compoebg  the  association,  being  the 
Scots  Law,  the  Plinian,the  Huntoian  Medical,  the  Dia- 
lectic, and  I>iagnostic  Societies.  Ofthese,withinaaho(t 
time  afterwards,  the  Plinian  Society,  though  stiU  in  ex- 
istence, and  having  a  small  museum  of  natoral  hlstoiy 
and  other  property  in  the  hall,  dropped,  in  a  measore, 
out  of  the  association.  Its  place  was  sucoessiveiy  sup- 
plied by  the  Ethical  Society,  now  in  abeyance,  and.  liA- 
terly  by  the  Cuvierian  Natural  History  Society.  There 
being  still  a  vacant  evening  in  each  week,  the  privilege 
of  the  hall  was,  subsequent  to  the  association  of  ibe  ao- 
cfeties,  obtained  by  the  Royal  Physical  Sodety,  now 
aisociated  with  the  others,  although  taking  no  paii  m 
their  annual  general  discussions.  During  session  tliera 
is  therefore  a  constant  succession  of  meetfng^  to  whidi 
the  public  are  admissible,  in  the  Societies'  Hall 
the  College ;  some  societies  also  holding  summer  i 
when  agreed  to  by  Certain  proportions  of  their 
The  SMts  Law  Society  assembles  on  ilie  oTenins  of 
Mondaf,  the  Royal  Physical  on  that  of  TWaiiay,  the 
Huntenan  Mediral  on  that  of  Wedneadayt  the  Diagnos- 
tic on  that  of  TAurMlay,  the  Cuvierian  on  that  of  Friday^ 
(but  for  the  most  part  fortnightly,)  and  the  Dialectic  on 
thatof£{altiniay.  The  Debating  Hall  is  appropriatilyfer- 
nished  and  decorated,  and  by  special  penusmon  limited 
vrith  gas,  as  are  the  adyoiaing  waiting-voosM,  loblnes, 
Ac.,  containing  the  museums,  libnrie%  and  "^  propertieB  " 
of  the  various  societies.  The  surveillance  of  the  socie- 
ties has  been  intirnsted  by  the  honouzaJ>le  patrons  (the 
Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  the  dty)  to  Bfr.  Gor- 
don the  Secretary  of  the  Univetsity.  The  Janitor  of 
the  College,  Mr.  Barrovrman,  is  nighily  In  vraitfing  fer 
taking  chiflge  of  the  iqmrtments  and  managing  flm  U^te, 
fires,  Ac.  which  he  must  extinguish  predaely  at  twdve 
o'clock,  receiving  for  this  and  for  cleaning  the  npart- 
ments  separate  salaries  firom  each  society. '  The  ansocii- 
tion  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twelre  delegates,  two 
being  annually  sent  up  to  represent  each  society. 

The  grand  exhibitionday  of  the^«o«ia««K  SocittUe  u 
held  about  the  time  that  the  Sessien  is  closed^  and  is : 
an  occasion  of  considerable 


ing  has  of  late  years  been  held  in  the 
public  rooms  of  the  city,  and  ladies  have  been  admitted. 
The  questions  debated  are  consequently  of  a-general  and 
popular  character.  We  have  not  made  np  our  minds 
on  the  uses  of  this  grand  finale;  but  If  the  Stadents  like 
it,  and  if  it  keep  some  of  them  in  union  irith  the  SoMties, 
who,  save  for  this  display,  might  ramain  indtflhrent  ta 
the  real  objects  of  these  aasociatiottfl^theiaiB  mneii  to  be 
said  for  the  popular  annual  exhiUtion. 

The  list  of  these  College  Societies  and  IMr  nwihui 
of  meeting,  is  giTon.  These  are— mm 

Monday,  Soon  Law  Socnrr. 

Tueeday^BoYAL  Physical  SocnBvr,  hagtm.  in  1771. 

Wedet^day — Hdrtkuam  Mbdicai,  btgnn  ht  1334. 

Thwrtday^Tht  Ducncosnc Socnarr, hogwi inl313. 

Friday^The  Cuvibsian  Natubal  Hmottr  SoonEtr, 
begun  in  1833. 

iSSiKsriay— The  Dialbchc  SoctBir,  begun  la  1787. 
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Some  of  ihese  societies  baye  libraries)  and  others  ma- 
seums.  The  expense  to  each  member  is  verj  moderate. 
Members  of  any  society  appear  to  be  admissible,  as  spec- 
tators,  to  all  the  soeieties  ;  so  thai  for  a  payment  of  less 
than  a  guinea  a-year>  a  stadent  has  open  to  him,  on 
OTery  erening  of  the  week,  a  place  of  resort  at  once  safe 
and  improTing,  orimmediately  connected  with  his  studies. 
Some  of  the  societies  give  prizes,  which  are  open  to  ge- 
neral competition.  There  are  several  other  societies 
connected  with  the  UniTersity,  bnt  of  a  less  popular 
kind,  as  the  celebrated  SpecukOwe  Society— the  Wer- 
nerian^  and  others. 

Edinburgh,  as  a  place  of  education,  is  a  wide  field. 
The  subject  comprehends  the  education  of  both  the  sexes, 
and  should  begin  at  the  ABC. 

IliuatratkmtfAfUandManufaaures.  By  Arthur 

Aiken,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Mr.  Aiken  was  the  Secretary  to  the  London  Society 
for  the  Encouragmeni  of  Arts,  ManuiiMstnres,  and  Com- 
merce. About  a  dozen  yean  ago  it  was  proposed  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  to  appropriate  a  few  evenings  to  the  il- 
lustration of  British  Arts  and  Ifanulkctures.  Papers 
were  read  by  several  members,  and  above  forty  were  flir- 
nished  by  the  Secretary.  A  selection  from  these  forms 
the  pivseni  volume.  Ilie  papers  have  been  careAilly  re- 
vised, and  a  few  needfhl  and  some  ornamental  illustra- 
tions are  given  with  them.  The  subjects  are  varied  and 
interesting.  The  first  paper  is  a  somewhat  copious  his- 
tory of  Pottery,  firom  the  bricks  of  Egypt  to  the  modem 
ware  of  Stafibrdshire  and  Woroester.  The  volume  fhr- 
aishes  mooh  instructive  and  enrkms  reading  for  young 
persons.  We  shall  illustrate  its  nature  by  a  few  ex- 
tracts ^  a  popular  kind ;  but  it  is  all  popular,  even 
where  moet  original.  This  first  is  from  a  paper  on 
<<  Gypsun  and  its  Uses." 

There  are  two  other  modes  of  obtaining  casts  which 
when  careftilly  and  skilAilly  practised  are  eminently 
snccessfiil,  and  therefbre  require  a  short  notice. 

The  fiiBt  of  these  was  invented  by  Mr.  Deeble,  for 
which  he  obtained  a  medal  firom  the  Society  of  Arts. 
His  object  was  to  obtain  casts  of  leaves  with  all  their 
natural  and  beautifiil  undulations  for  the  use  of  the 
painter  or  ardhitect.  For  this  puipose  the  newly 
gathered  lea^  before  it  becomes  flaccid,  is  to  be  laid 
with  its  fiice  upwards  in  a  natural  position  on  a  bed  of 
fine  grainied  moist  sand;  and  then  by  means  of  a  broad 
camel's  hair  brush  is  to  be  covered  over  with  a  thin 
coating  of  wax  and  Burgundy  pitch  rendered  fluid  by  a 
gentle  heat.  The  leaf  is  now  removed  firom  the  sand 
and  dipped  in  cold  vrater,  which  hardens  the  wax  and 
allows  the  leaf  to  be  ripped  from  it  vrithout  injuring  the 
impression.  This  being  done  the  wax  mould  is  to  be 
placed  in  sand  and  banked  up  as  the  leaf  was :  it  is  then 
covered  with  thin  plaster  laid  on  with  a  brush  and  forced 
into  all  theintersticeB  of  the  mould;  more  plaBter  is  then 


or  body  vnll  without  difl&culty  part  from  this  elastic 
mould,  however  tubercular  and  irregular  the  surface  may 
be.  The  two  pieces  of  the  mould  being  oiled  are  to  be 
bound  together  with  tape,  and  the  cavity  being  filled  in 
the  usual  way  with  plaster  affords  a  perfect  cast,  as 
proved  by  the  specimens  deposited  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
Society's  museum. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words  to  demonstrate 
formally  the  advantages  of  plaster-casting.  By  the 
artist,  by  the  amateur,  by  the  man  of  science,  and  in  com- 
mon life,  it  is  perpetnally  called  into  use.  The  best 
thing  next  to  having  originals,  is  to  have  accurate  copies 
of  them ;  and  frt>m  all  solid  substances  of  moderate  bulk 
we  obtain  copies  by  casting,  fiur  more  perfect  than  the 
pencil  of  the  artist  is  capable  of  delineating ;  for  by  one 
we  obtain  a  fkc-simile,  and  by  the  other  only  a  repre- 
sentation in  a  single  position,  with  this  additional  advan- 
tage on  the  part  of  the  former,  that  we  are  able  to  multi- 
ply copies  of  it  cheaply,  expeditiously,  and  mechaDically. 

Bone  Manure, — Bones  have  always  been  used  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  that  multifiuious  mixture  of 
ofEU  of  all  kinds— a  dunghill ;  bnt  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  their  extraordinary  value  as  a  manure  has 
been  ftilly  ascertained.     About  forty  years  ago  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  was  cultivating  a  small  estate 
of  his   own,   and  fix>m  not  having   been  originally 
brought  up  to  farming  was  the  more  ready  to  try  novel 
experiments,      A  pack  of  hounds  was  kept  in  his 
neighbourhood ;  and  this  fiimished  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining,,  at  small  east,  the  bones  of  the  old 
horses  and  other  animals  that  were  alaui^tered  for  food 
to  the  dogs.    He  invented,  or  got  made  for  him,  a  machine 
for  cmsMng  the  bones;  and  Uien .  spread  them  as  a  top- 
dressing  on  a  grass  field,  the  soil  of  which  was  a  sour 
red  oUy  that  produced  nothing  but  dyer's  broom,  and  the 
other  weeds  that  usually  grow  on  such  soil,  along  with 
the  coarsest  grasses.    The  effect  produced  by  the  bones 
was  strikingly  evident  in  the  next  spring :  the  dyer's 
broom  and  other  weeds  had  mostly  disappeared,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  close  undeigrowth  of  clover  and 
ihie  grasses.    The  animal  matter  of  the  bone^  no  doubt 
contributed  much  to  this  striking  amelioration ;  but  the 
earth  of  the  bones,  especially  the  phosphate  of  lime,  ideo 
bore  its  share  in  it.    Many  of  our  limestones  are  little 
else  than  a  congeries  of  the  omnic  remains  of  corals  and 
other  animals;  and  the  late  Professor  Turner  detected 
the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  Saurian  renmins 
that  abound  in  the  lias  limestone.    Many  of  the  coral- 
lines, as  I  have  already  stated,  contain  as  much  phosphate 
of  lime  as  the  bones  of  mammalia  do  :  it  is  probable 
therefore  that  in  the  ooralUne  limestones  also  phosphate 
of  lime  might  be  found  if  it  was  specially  seardied  for; 
and  to  the  presence  of  this,  if  auUienticated,  may  per- 
haps be  attributed  some  of  the  effects  on  vegetation 
wluch  agricultural  chemists  are  in  the  habit  of  account- 
ing for  by  the  action  of  caustic  lime  or  of  its  carbonate. 
I  do  not  know  if  bones  are  valued  as  a  manure  in.  any 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  it  is. certain  that  of 
lale  years  they  have  attracted,  in  a  very  particular  degree, 
the  attention  of  the  English  ftumer.   Bones  are  collected 
in  the  streets  of  London  and  other  great  towns,  and  after 
being  sorted,  those  that  are  not  required  for  other  pur- 
poses are  used  as  manure.    In  the  Thames  above  London 
&idge,may  almost  always  be  seen  a  few  sloops  and  out- 


poured on,  and,  when  it  sets,  the  warmth  produced  is    ters,  chiefly  firom  Hull,  which  are  occupied  in  this  tiade. 


enough  to  render  the  wax  pliable,  which  with  a  little 
dexterity  may  be  rolled  up,  parting  completely  fix>m  tke 
cast 

The  second  method  was  invented  by  Mr.  Fox  of  Derby, 
for  which  he  received  the  medal  of  the  Society.  The 
object  of  this  gentleman  was  to  form  an- elastic  mould  of 
only  two  pieces  capable  of  delivering  undercut  sur&ces. 
The  body  on  which  the  mould  is  to  Im  formed,  being  pre- 
viously oiled,  is  to  be  suspended  about  an  inch  above  the 
bottom  &t  a  box  or  anv  other  convenient  vessel :  vrarm 
melted  |^ne  mixed  with  a  little  treacle,  and  made  as 
thick  as  possible  provided  it  will  run,  is  to  be  poured  in 
so  as  oompletely  to  cover  the  body  to  be  moulded.  The 
glue  when  cold  is  to  be  divided  by  a  sharp  knife  or  in 

any  ottMT  eoBvenient  way  into  two  parts,  and  ll^9 1^^^^^ 


They  take  the  bones. on  board  generally  in  a  more  or  less 
putrid  state,  and  stow  them  in  bulk  in  the  hold :  here 
they  soon  b^gin  to  fbrment,  giving  out  an  odour  by  which 
the  bone-ships  are  detected  at  a  considerable  distance ; 
and  when  the  cargo  is  discharged  at  Hull,  it  is  frequently 
reeking  and  smoking  hot  firom  decomposition.  This  pro- 
bably softens  the  texture  of  the  bones,  and  renders  them 
more  easy  to  be  crushed  in  the  mill,  tiirough  which  they 
are  passed  previous  .to  disposing  of  them  to  the  Ihrmerp. 
They  are  employed  chiefly  in  two  ways,  either  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  grass  land,  or  are  drilled  with  turnip-seed, 
the  plants  from  whi^  under  the  stimulating  effect  of 
this  powerftil  manure,  quickly  pass  through  their  first 
stage  into  the  rough  leaf,  and  thus  in  a  great  measure 
avoid  the  attacks  of  the  /y  and  other  insects  by  irriiicb 
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youo^  innup-plaiits  of  tardy  growth  are  often  entirelj 
eat  off.  Oar  natire  sapply  of  bones  is  not  at  present 
saffident  to  answer  the  Uuge  and  ineveasiDg  demand  for 
them  for  agrieoltual  use ;  and  bones  are  now  imported 
from  Soath  America  and  other  parts.  It  is  OTon  said 
that  some  of  the  oelebiated  battle-fields  of  our  own  time 
have  forniahed  oonsiderable  sappUes  of  this  now  Talnable 
commodity. 

ISranakaion  ofF<HUf.    By  Lewis  FilmoTe, 


This  new  translation,  making  at  least  the  twentieth, 
has  been  done  ^  expressly"  for  8mUk*$  Standard  Library, 
The  object  of  the  translator,  as  stated  in  his  prefiice,  is 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  pablio  at  large,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  as  fiutibdfhl  and  literal  a  transcript  of  Goethe's  great 
work  as  is  compatible  with  the  diftrence  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  the  difflcolties  of  rerse  and  metre.  Mr. 
Filmore  appears  to  hare  ezeented  his  task  with  spirit 
and  delicacy.  That  oar  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves, we  cite  two  brief  speoimens  in  difibrent  styles — 
one  from  the  Gardem  8cen4 — ^the  other  Faust's  Soliloqny. 

Marg.  Yes  I  out  of  sight  is  ever  out  of  mind  I 

To  you  so  easy  is  this  oonrtesy, 
And  you  eaa  friends  in  such  abondanee  find, 

All  too,  so  much  more  sensible  than  I. 

Fauit.  Believe  me,  love,  what  men  call  sensibley 
Full  oft  deserreth  not  its  title  well, 
And  we  should  better  far  the  thing  expvesg 
As  vanity  and  narrow-mindedness  I 

Marg,  How  so? 

Fam^  Alas  I  that  thus  simplicity 

And  ianooenee  should  never  know  or  see 
Their  own  all-holy  worth !  that  humble  thought, 
Best  gift  of  bounteous  nature — ^blessing-fraught — 

Marg,  WeU  I  for  a  moment  sometimes  think  of  me  I 
I  shall  have  time  enough  to  tiiink  of  thee. 

FautH,  You're  much  alone,  thent 

MovM.  Yes !  our  house — His  true — 

Is  smafi,  but  still  must  be  attended  to  % 
We  have  no  maid,  all  on  me  lies,-^ 

I  sweep,  cook,  sew,  up  soon  and  late ; 
My  mother,  too,  is  so  precise. 

In  everything  so  accurate  I 
Not  that  she  is  obliged  to  be 
Confined  in  all  so  sparingly ; 
We  might  do  more  than  many  do,— • 

My  fkther  left  us,  of  our  own, 
A  little  house  and  garden,  too, 

A  pretty  place  beside  the  town. 
However,  now  the  days  with  me 
Pass  over  pretty  peaoeftilly. 
My  brother 's  for  a  soldier  gone. 

And  my  poor  little  sister 's  dead,— 
Much  trouble  with  her  have  I  known, 

Yet  all  the  anxious  sorrow  sped, 
Mine  joyfolly  again  should  be. 
So  dear  the  infont  was  to  me ! 

Famft,  She  were  an  angel,  were  she  like  to  thee ! 

Marg,  She  loved  me~-oh !  so  Ibndly  I  I 
Had  brought  her  up  entirely ; 
After  my  other's  death  'twas  bom. 

My  mother  too  had  nearly  died,— 
All  hope,  indeed,  we  had  ft>regone. 

Her  sickness  was  so  sore  to  bide'; 
So  sad  the  state  in  which  she  lay, 
So  slow  her  bettering  day  by  day, 
That  she  herself  could  never  think, 

Of  suckling  it,  poor  little  thing  t 
And  so  I  nursed  it— gave't  its  drink, 

Its  milk  and  tender  nourishing  I 
And  brought  it  up,  thus  aU  alone. 
Till  it  became,  as  'twere,  mine  own; 
Within  my  arm  and  bosom,  on  my  Imee, 
It  grew  and  sprawl'd,  and  laugfa'd  so  prettily ! 

Faua,  The  purest  of  all  joys  'twas  thine  to  share 

Mara,  But  yet  with  many  anxious  hours  of  care. 
Ml  night  the  infant's  cradle  stood 

side  my  bed^ — ^nor  ever  could 


I  move,  but  it  would  waken'd  be  ^ 

Now  I  must  rise  and  give  it  food^ 

Then  take  it  into  bed  with  me ! 

Then,  when  it  would  not  rest,  must  rise  aad  go. 

Dancing  it  in  the  chamber  to  and  fro. 

And  still  most  rise  at  early  day, 

To  stand  beside  the  washing  tray. 

Then  to  the  market  go— to  eee 

For  all  our  home's  necessity ; 

And  thus  from  day  to  day,  the  same 

To  do  whene'er  the  morrow  came. 

When  'mid  such  things  as  this  one  lives^     • 

The  spirits  are  not  always  good ; 
But,  then,  'tis  true,  the  labour  gives 

A  relish  both  to  rest  and  food. 


FanuL   You  knew  me  then,  sweet  angelyte  the  i 
The  moment  I  into  the  garden  came ! 

Marg,  Bid  you  not  see  it  t  When  Hwas  yoa  I  finad. 
My  eyes  directly  fell  upon  the  ground. 

Fa/fut.  And  thou  forgivest  thatfreedom,  then^from  me, 
That  proflfor  of  my  impudenee  to  thee  I 

As  thou  wert  leaving  the  cathedral  door  I 

Marg.  I  vras  abash'd,  fbr  I  had  certainly 

Ne'er  met  with  aught  resembling  it  befine. 
None  aught  of  evil  of  me  e'er  could  say; 
Ah  I  (thought  I)  did  thy  oondoet  then  betn^ 
Aught  bold  or  unbeoomiDg  in  &  maid  I 
He  seem'd  to  say,  '^  I  need  not  be  afraid, 
Or  stand  on  many  compliments  with  ktr^ 
I  own  I I310W  not  what  began  to  stir 
In  your  behalf  within  my  heart— hot  I 
Felt  with  myself  I  know,  right  ai«rily : 
Becaose  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  be 
More  vez'd  and  angry  than  I  was  with  thee. 

Fauit,   My  dear  one  ! 

Marg.  For  a  moment  stay. 

[Sieflmokf  a  Sk»i^w$r,  OHdpiekt  tk$  feapt>>faii>  et 

FauU,   Whatwonld'stl   la't  for  a  po«y  t 

Marg.  Nay, 

TIs  but  a  game  ! 

Fam$t.  How  80  ! 

Mara.  Away  I 

Youll  laudi  at  me. 

FamtL  What  are  yon  murmuring  1 

Marg.   He  loves  me— he  loves  me  not — 
FauH.  Thou  heavenly  thing  t 

Mara.  (eoMMtet.)  He  loTes  me— he  lovas  ma  not— 
he  loves  me-^no  S 

He  loves— he  loves  me  f 
Famtt.  Tnie,m^child9«iid]0t 

This  fiowrei-promise  be  onto  thme  heart 

A  voioe,  a  sign  from  Heaven  I    He  loves  that  I  -Yes; 

Dost  thou  know  all  the  meaning  of  the  wordfl^ 

He  loves  1 
Marg^   I  tremble  I 
FaiMt.   Nay,  love  1  elrndder  not; 

But  let  this  {jpuice—this  pressure  of  tlie  hflnd.'^ 

Tell  what  is  mexpreesible  by  speooh 

To  give  ourselves  up  wholly  to  the  sense 

Of  a  delight  that  must  eternal  be  I 

Eternal  1  oh  !  its  end  would  bo  despair ! 

No  !  no  I  no  end. 

[Maroarxt  prttmB  ku  londb^  Hmfimi  hamlffitm  hk 
embraoe  ami  rum  awmi.     He  ttamd»fir  <m  wuiaai 
Ikom^itfMLy  IhmfiUmn  W. 
Mar.  (coming np'j  Nif^t  eoaiee apaee I 
Mej^.  Yes !  and  we  wOI  away 

Mar.   Indeed,  Pd  ask  yon  longer'yet  to  st^^. 

But  'tis  a  wicked  and  censorious  plaoe,'*^ 
Tis  just  as  if  they  nothing  had  to  do. 

But  all  the  neighbourhood's  afflors  to  traoe^ 
Our  comings  in  and  goings  out  to  view,  ^ 

And  do  however  well  one  wiU,  * 

One's  certain  to  get  talked  of  stilL 

And  where,  then,  are  our  loving  pair! 
Meph.  Flown  up  the  litUe  alio7  there  !  ' 

Fondbutterfiies! 
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Mar.  I  think  tbat  aho 

Appears  to  lore  him. 

Meph,  Yes ;  and  he 

Seems  fond  of  her,  too,  you  might  wf ; 
Tia  of  the  world  the  vmaX  way. 

8CBHB.— ▲  SUHMEa-HOUSB. 


MAaoAEBT  eisterSi  hidm  hendf  bekmd  iie  door^  and  futttmg 
htr  finger  on  her  Up9,peept  mnmffk  the  ereoio*^ 

Marg,   He  comes. 

FciMt  (enttring*)  Ah,  fogae,  and  is  it  so 
That  yon  provoke  me !    I  have  oaoghi  thee  now  t 

[He  kimes  her. 

Marg,  (emhraeing  Ana  and  returning  his  kiss,  J 
Thoa  dearest  one  1  I  lore  thee  from  my  heart ! 

[HSPHIBTOPHBLK  faooAt  OuMtfc. 

Fond  (tUtmping,)   Who's  there  I 

Mepk,  Good  friend  1 

Faust,  The  Bnite ! 

Mq)h,  'Tie  time  to  part. 

Mar.  (cofnes  forward.)    Yes,  sir,  'tis  late. 

Faust  (to  Maboa&ei.)    Might  I  not  go  with  yon  ! 

Marg.  I  fear  my  mother  wonld — Oh,  no  !  adieu  1 

Faust,   Must  we  then  part,  my  Ioto  f  then  I 
Bid  thee  Ihrewell ;  &rewell  1 

Mar.  Good  bye. 

Marg.   Till  our  next  speedy  interview. 

[Faust  and  Msphistophblbs  t»etml» 
Good  HeaTens  !  how  many  things— a  man 
Like  him  within  his  mind  can  span  j 
I  stand  abaah'd  when  he  is  near. 
Or  answer,  yes,  to  aU  I  hear ! 
I'm  but  a  simple  child,  and  cannot  see 
Or  comprehend  what  he  can  find  in  me. 

Fatox  {alone.) 

Faust.  Spuii  sublime  1  thon  garest  me,  gavest  me  all 
For  which  I  pray'd  thee.    Not  in  Tain  hast  thou 
In  fire  tnm'd  to  me  thy  countenance. 
Thou  gayest  me  glorious  nature  for  a  reabn. 
With  power  to  feel  her  and  eigoy.    The  gianeo 
Thou  didst  permit  me,  was  not  that  of  cold 
And  distant  wondering ;  thou  didst  not  forbid 
My  gase  to  search  into  her  deepest  breast 
As  'twere  the  bosom  of  a  friend.    For  then 
Hast  pass'd  before  mine  eyes,  the  linked  eham 
Of  sll  the  things  that  liye ;  and  it  is  thou 
That  teachest  me  to  know,  as  kindred  things 
Unto  myself  the  still  and  silent  wood. 
The  water,  and  the  air.    And  when  the  storm 
Roars  through  the  forest,  when  the  giant  pine, 
Overthrown,  bears  crashing  on  the  neighbour  boughs, 
And  stems  that  nigh  it  grow,  In  sweeping  fidl ; 
When,  with  dull  mnttenng  echo,  to  the  shook 
The  mountain  thunders^— then  thon  bearest  me 
Unto  the  shelter'd  caye,  there  showing  me 
What  mine  own  nature  is ;  mysterious  then 
And  deep  the  marvels  that  unfold  themselves 
In  mine  own  breast,    llien  rises  to  my  view 
The  clear  calm  moo%  that  with  her  sodflening  ray 
Soothes  all  things  as  she  soars.    Then  sweep  axonnd 
From  rocky  wws,  from  dew-damp  bush  and  shade^ 
The  sUver-shadow'd  forms  of  ages  past. 
That  gently  mingle  vnth  the  pleaenres  stem 
Of  thought  austere  and  contemplation  deep. 

Oh !  that  to  man  naught  perfect  ever  fklls 
Now  feel  I  most ;  with  this  delight  that  bringR 
Me  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  god — thou  gaveet 
Unto  me  this  companion,  wbDm  e'en  now 
I  cannot  spare,  tlM>ngh  cold  and  insolent 
He  to  myself  degraiMb  mtynd  tafas 
Thy  gifts  to  nothiafwith  amath.    He  wikes 
For  ever  in  my  soul  a  nging  fire 
For  that  so  lovely  form — and  tiins  I  reel 
From  fierce  desire  into  ei\}oyment,  and 
£*en  in  ei^oyment  languish  for  desire  1 

A  well-written  prefoce ;  and  numerooB  iUoBtrative 
notes  give  additional  value  to  a  translatioa  intended  for 
the  many,  and  worthy  of  the  few. 


TThMtle-Binkie,  Third  Smes. 

Many  of  the  Scottish  minstrels  have  oontiibnied  to  this 
new  series:  some  of  them  bearing  names  to  us  tiU  now  un- 
heard, yet  possessed  of  no  mean  measure  of  the  faculty 
of  song.  Amidst  the  constellation  of  songsters,  we  find 
Gilfillan,  Captain  Charles  Gray,  Vedder,  James  Ballan- 
tine,  Sandy  Rodger,  who  is  editor,  Alexander  Laing,  An- 
drew Park,  William  Thom,  James  Murray,  Alexander 
Macli^gan,  who  has  lately  published  a  meritorious  vo- 
lume of  Scottish  poems,  and  many  others.  We  find  the 
namoj  William  Miller,  attached  to  some  songs,  rich  in 
grotesque  fimcy.  One  of  these,  and  a  sweet  little  song 
by  James  Ballantine,  must  form  our  specimen  of  the  col- 
lection. A  few  of  the  most  choice  songs,  we  may 
say  in  commendation  of  the  new  series,  have  previously 
appeared  in  this  Magazine. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie  rins  through  the  toun, 

Up  stairs  an'  dovm  stairs  in  his  nicht-gown, 

Tirlin'  at  the  window,  crying  at  the  lock, 

^  Are  the  v^eans  In  their  bed,  for  it's  now  ten  o'cloek  t** 

«Hey  Willie  THnkie,  are  ye  comin'  ben  f 
The  cat's  singin'  grey  thrums  to  the  sleepin'  hen. 
The  dog's  speldert  on  the  floor,  and  disna  gie  a  cheep, 
But  here's  a  waukrife  laddie  tiiat  wnnafa*  cuUep." 

Onything  but  sleep  you  rogue,  glow^ing  like  the  moon, 
Battlin  in  an  aim  jug  vn'  an  aim  spoon, 
Rumblin',  tumblin'  roun'  about,  crawin'  like  a  cock, 
Skirlin  like  a  kenna-what,  waukenin  sleepin'  fbck. 

^  Hey  Willie  Winkie,  the  wean's  in  a  creel, 
Wamblin*  aff  a  bodie's  knee  like  a  verra  eel, 
Bnggin'  at  the  cat's  lug  and  raveling  a'  her  thranuh— 
Hey  Willie  Winkie — see,  there  he  comes." 

Wearit  is  the  mither  that  has  a  stoorie  Wean, 
A  wee  stumpie,  stoosie,  that  canna  rin  his  lane, 
That  has  a  battle  aye  wi'  deep  afore  hell  close  an  e'e — 
But  a  kiss  frae  aff  his  rosy  lip6,gies  strength  anew  to  me. 

The  eeog,  TTUJM  WinHs,  wiU  ttam  a  good  ditty  fer 
Scottish  nurseiies, 

WiFis,  com  Hamb.    JBy  James  BaUanHne, 
Wifle,  oome  hame, 

My  oouthie  wee  dame ; 
O  but  ye're  far  awa, 
Wifie,  come  hame. 

Come  wi'  the  young  bloom  o'  mom  on  thy  brow. 

Come  wi'  the  lown  star  o'  luve  in  thine  e'e ; 
Come  wi'  the  red  cherries  ripe  on  thy  mon, 

A'  funed  wi'  balm  like  the  dew  on  the  lea. 
Come  wi'  the  gowd  taaseU  fringeing  thy  hair. 

Come  wi'  thy  rose  cheeks  a'  dimpled  wi'  glee ; 
Come  wi'  thy  wee  step  and  wifie-Uke  air, 
0  quickly  come  an'  shed  blessings  on  me. 
Wifie,  come  hame. 

My  conthie  wee  dame ; 
0  my  heart  wearies  sair, 
Wifle,  come  hame. 

Come  wi'  our  luTO-pledge,  our  dear  liiUe  dawtie, 

CluBtering  my  neck  round,  and  damJlMring  my  knee, 
Come  let  me  nestle  and  press  the  wee  pettier 

Gasing  on  ilka  sweet  feature  o'  thee. 
O I  but  the  house  is  a  cauld  hame  without  ye, 

Lanely  and  eerie's  tiie  life  that  I  dree ; 
O  ooMB  awa  and  111  danee  round  about  yei, 

Yo'se  no*or  again  win  frae  my  wms  till  I  dee. 

Wifle,  oome  hame^ 

My  oouthie  wee  dame ; 
0  but  ye're  fiur  awa, 

Wifie,  come  hame. 

Paries  Wcndera  of  Art^  Aneimt  amd  Modem. 

Here  is  yet  another  Lilliputian  quarto,  by  the  inde- 
fiUigable  Peter ;  and  a  very  instmotive  and  pleaong  one. 
The  illustratioBB  are,  as  is  osual  in  thia  Sexies,  feithftd 
and  beantifhl. 
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On  the  Suj/Mm^  of  the  ParoMal  SjyUem  wHhout 
aPiwrJtatefitrthariffktJfamijiemettto/thsPoar. 
By  Thomas  Chalmeny  D.D^  &c.  &c. 

We  notice  the  publication  of  this  Tolome,  beeaase  it 
may  be  imagined  a  meie  reprint^  while  in  ikct  ii  is  in  a 
great  measure  a  new  work,  in  which  Dr.  CSialmers  sets 
himself  afresh  to  demolish  erery  adyooate  for  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor,  by  any  means  save  his 
peculiar  system,  or  by  his  panacea.  One  especial  pur- 
pose of  the  Doctor's  book  is,  to  expose  what  he  oonceiyes 
the  erroneous  opinions  of  Dr.  Alison.  As  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Dr.  Alison  knows  a  great  deal  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
remedies  which  the  pauperism  of  Scotland  demand,  we 
idull  probably  return  to  this  work,  which  has  appeared 
too'  late  in  the  month  for  longer  examination.  We  can 
guess,  before-hand,  that  it  will  be  yastly  popular  with  the 
Lairdiy  and  with  a  great  minority  of  the  established 
clergy.  Dr.  Alison  appears  to  hare  piqued  the  other 
worthy  Doctor's  aense  of  infallibility  more  than  any  other 
antagonist  thai  hs  has  yet  encountered. 

The  Engluh  Maiden. 

Here  is  a  little  book,  with  a  happy  title ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  reports,  is  in  modem  publication  half 
the  battle.  The  work  is  a  preachment  to  young  women, 
containing  many  safe  and  good  truisms.  The  author  or 
eompiler  has  drawn  freely  on  Mrs.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Sandford, 
and  the  most  celebrated  modem  wxiteis  upon  the  duties 
and  destinies  of  the  sex. 

The  Chats  Bock  of  FaoU.    Edited  by  the  Rer. 

T.Wilson. 

This  is  a  Book  of  Questions  and  Answers  on  a  plan 
now  ftailiar  to  eTorybody.  It  embodies  many  fad^ 
and  will  proye  usefhl ;  thou^  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  all  these  manuals  are  as  conTenieat  to  the  lasy 
teacher  as  agreeable  to  the  little  sohdar. 

TaUi  if  the  Moot.    By  Josias  Homely. 


ThB  moor  is,  we  presume,  meant  to  be  Dartmoor. 
Josias  Homely  o/toi  John  Bradford,  a  Deyonshire  man, 
has  put  together  a  yolume  of  prose  and  yerse  of  frur 
ayerage  merit,  for  which  the  Deyonshire  nobiUty  and 
gentry  haye  subscribed  handsomely.  Nearly  two4hiids 
of  tha  yolume  is  deyoted  to  a  noTelette  entitled  the 
^  Wine  Menshant  of  the  West,"  which  is  really  rery 
pleasant  leading. 

The  Hatidriook  efOnunmar  for  EngUthy  Chrmai^ 
I\renchy  and  ItaUan  StttdenU^  Rawing  ai  one  view 
the^eomtmeiion  peonUar  to  each  language. 
We  merely  direct  the  attention  of  teachers  to  this  com- 
fforoHve  grammar,  without  glying  any  opinion  on  its 
merits  as  to  execution.    The  idea  seems  good ;  and  if  a 
plan,  announced  lately  by  one  of  the  masters  of  our 
High  School,  ^  teaehtaig  seyenJ  languages  together, 
along  .with  Lalb^has  been  Ibund  pvacticah]e,«r  to  work 
well,  here  is  a  most  usefrd  compilation  in  frirtherance  of 
its  object    The  coMporolMw  gramtnary  or  the  grammar 
of  four  languages  in  one  book,  must  haye  cost  the  com- 
piler a  yast  deal  of  pains.    He  seems  to  haye  consulted 
the  best  authorities  extant.    The  work  carries  in  its 
side-pocket,  tabular  yiews  of  the  conjugation  of  yerbs  in 
the  diibrent  languages,  and  such  other  matters  as  could 
not  be  compressed  into  an  ordinary-slied  page ;  as  the 
prononnsy  anxUiary  yerbs,  Ac.  fto. 


The  Hand  Book  ofBerwidtandthe  Ffctf%. 
'  nds  small  topographical  work  was  composed  for  the 
use  of  the  yisitera  to  the  Highland  Society's  Cattle  Show, 
which  was  this  season  held  at  Berwick.  It  originally 
appeared  in  the  Berwick  Warder  newspaper.  It  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  antiquarian  and  misceUaneom  in- 
Ibrmation,  and  forms  an  intelligent  guide  to  that  part  of 
the  Border  Land. 

FonsBs's  East  India  .and  Colonial  (jvidb.— A  me- 
All  little  book,  and  not  an  expensiye  if  a  somewhat  brief 
guide. 

Thb  Patrician's  DAUOBTEn :  A  Tragedy  in  FiTe  Acts. 
By  T.  Westiand  Marston.—This  tragedy  is  an  experi- 
ment of  how  fkr  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  a|^  is 
adapted  to  dramatic  puipoees.  The  ej^eiimebt  is  not 
ooQclnsive. 

SEBIAL  WORKS. 

Pabts  II.  and  III.— Sblbt's  HiaronT  of  Beitish 
FoBBBT  Trbxs.— This  work  increases  in  interest  J\a 
trees  described  in  the  late  parts,  are,  howeyer  genenl 
fayourites,  which  may  be  one  cause  of  attraction.  They 
are,  among  otiiers,  the  Elm,  in  its  many  yarietioe ;  the 
WhUe  Thorn,  the  WUd  Cherry  or  Gean  tree,  sad  the 
JfoMitotfi^sl,  which  three  species  are  raised  to  the  deaerr- 
ed  dignity  of  forest  trees ;  a  distinction  to  which  they  tie 
entitled  by  the  yalue  of  their  timber,  as  well  as  by  the 
beauty  or  picturesqueness  of  their  forms.  We  haTe  aiao 
the  Ath  and  the  Walma,  The  illustrations  are  of  great 
beauty  ;  whether  portraits  of  the  trees  described,  or  ap- 
propriate embellishments  as  tail-pieces. 

Mns.  Ellis's  Family  Sbobbis,  ttom  Past  IV.  to 
Pabt  VIXL—These  Stories  whidiare  in  Iket  Teetotal  or 
Temperance  Taleefor  the  Middie  and  Upper  CUmet,  do 
not  fihll  off  in  interest.  One  of  them  told  in  Bediam 
during  a  lucid  ihterral,  by  an  unfortonate  lady,  the  lie- 
tim  of  intemperance,  into  which  she  had  been  betrayed 
by  using  brandy  too  f^reely  when.takaaju  medielDe,  is  of 
deep  tragic  interest. 

FlSHBE'a  Soon'a  iLLVSmATED  BiBLB.    Diyisio5lI.— 

This  portion  of  a  work  which  rminbee  no  particnlar  de- 
scription, time  haying  stamped  its  sterling  chsiaeter, 
readies  to  the  Book  of  I.  Kings.  It  is  well  printed,the 
Notee  in  particular,  being  in  a  clear  and  beautilU  type. 
The  Illustrations  oomprise  seyeral  fine  landscapes  and 
yiews  of  cities  and  yillages  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land. 

Nos.  I.  and  IL — An  Appeal  to  the  Antiquaues  of 
Eunopx,  on  the  DnsmucnoN  of  the  MomniENTS  of  Eottt. 
By  George  R.  Gliddon,  Ute  United  States  Consol  at 
Cairo. — ^This  Woric  contains  a  great  deal  of  curious  and 
yaluable  matter. 

Pabt  I.— Thx  Stbam-Boat  ;  A  Talk  of  the  Thajiss 
and  the  Tins  :  By  G.  W.  M.  Beynolds.— Thisis  a  work 
in  the  style  of  the  Pickwicks,  and  otiier  Serial  Tales. 
There  are  some  good  engrayings  of  the  kind  in  which 
the  matter-of-fkot  unimaginatiye  genius  of  the  tines 
delights.  The  story  is,  once  i^iain,  rich  aits  made  ridicn- 
lous  by  their  admiration  of  fiuhion. 

PaKT   XXXYIL^-KnIGHT^  PiGRMOAL  SHAXSPKiSE. 

— ^This  elegant  series  is  drawing  to  a  dose.  The  pre- 
sent part  oonsists  of  Poems ;  Venue  emd  Adome  leading 
the  way. 

Part  XXIII.— Tyas's  iLLinrBATBD  Sbaxspeabx, 
Bom  bo  and  Juubt. 

Pan*  II.— DinniN'ta  Songs,  with  the  Himic  of  the  nm 
\  Popular  Sonus. 
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Past  I.  and  U.-^LBCTintB  <m  CsmnntT.  •  By  Henry 
M.  Noad. 
Pabt  VI,— Thornton's  Hutort  of  British  India. 

PAMPHLETS. 
A  Rbyiew  of  the  late  Proposbd  Measure  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  Duties  or  Sugar.  By  Joseph  Bel- 
dam, Esq. — The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  T.  Fowell  Bnzton,  has  for  flnrty  years 
been  an  active  abolitionist  and  fellow-labonrer  with  Dr. 
Lnshington,  Sir  Thomas  Bozton,  and  all  who  hare  been 
the  most  distinguished  by  ability  and  zeal  in  the  Aboli- 
tion eaose.  For  the  first  time  he  differs  with  his  friends, 
and  with  the  minority  of  the  society.  He  eonsiders  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  late  Gorenunent  for  the  sugar-duties, 
as  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  universal  abolition  of 
slavery,  which  can  never  be  eifected  until  it  is  found  to 
be  for  the  interest  of  those  oonoemed.  He  considers  the 
oompetitioa  of  free  labour  as  the  only  sure  means  of 
bringing  about  the  desired  end,  and  that  this  is  impos- 
sible while  the  existing  monopolies  are  maintained.  The 
reasoning  is  close  and  cogent.  No  Mr  view  can  be 
giTen  of  the  Argument  unless  it  is  followed  at  length. 
We  shall,  however,  enll  a  passage  here  and  there.  What- 
ever Government  we  may  have,  this  question  is  not  likely 
to  be  lost  sight  of :  it  has  got  hold  of  the  country. 

It  is  manifost  that  if  a  cheaper  and  more  eifeetive 
mode  than  slave  labour  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, slave  labour  muat>  iqion  the  economio  principle,  be 
discontinued. 

But  in  order  to  accompUsh  this  olgect,  the  superiority 
of  the  substituted  laboitr  must  be  ascertained — not 
merely  by  way  of  example,  bit  as  the  result  of  competi- 
tion by  the  actual  production  of  a  cheaper  article.  It  u 
tk^  nteeearful  eompeHtkm  of  free  wi^  tUtve  Maur,  in  the 
market  of  the  world,  that  alone  can  praitieaUv  decide  U$ 
tuperiority.  Anythhig  short  of  this  must  fiul.  An  ex- 
ample may  be  disputed.  A  oomplete  parity  of  ciroum- 
stancea,  even  in  the  same  locality,  can  scarcely  exist,  and 
may  be  easily  denied.  Exoeptions  of  particular  inte- 
rests aiay  always  be  quoted.  But  if  fine-grown  produce 
were  inteoduced  in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  mafkete 
of  Europe,  at  a  cheaper  price  than  the  produce  of  slave- 
labour,  the  fiite  of  daveiy  and  the  slave  trade  would  be 
instantly  sealed. 

Now  this  theory  takes  for  granted  the  superiority  of 
ftee  labour,  including  in  that  term  those  scientiiic  and 


so  eJOTectnally  employ. 

But  I  need  not  attempt. to  prove  a  superiority^  of 
which  the  abstract  truth  is  universally  admitted. 

Mr.  Macaulay  very  decidedly  held  that  "Competition" 
is  tile  real  cure  for  slavery  and  the  slave  inde  i  and 
^.  Cropper  constantly  affirmed  that  ^  slave  labour  must 
fail,  in  competition  with  free  labour.'*  May  I  not  add 
your  own  valuable  testimony,  to  that  of  a  host  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  asserted  tiie  same  important  truth! 

Directly  in  the  way  of  competition,  stands  a  great 
commercial  monopoly — ^monopoly  is  the  antagonist  prin- 
oiple  to  competition— they  cannot  flourish  togethw — and 
what  is  good  for  the  <me  must  be  iiqurious  to  the  other. 
If  competition  between  free  and  slave  labour  be  required 
for  the  extinction  of  the  riave  trade,  then  must  monopoly 
be  exchanged  for  a  less  exoludrre  principle. 

Up  to  a  very  4ate  period  the  West  IncUes  possessed  the 
nonopoly  of  tiie  Home  Market — a  monopoly  originidly 
created  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  supplying  cheaper 
produce ;  not  pretending  at  that  time  to  be  for  the  en- 
oonragement  of  free  labour,  which  it  actually  discou- 
raged in  the  East  Indies  ;  but  openly  avowing  itself  to 
be  for  the  protection  of  British  West  India  produce 
Htinsi  the  produce  of  all  other  countries. 

This  monopoly,  after  many  stnigglesy  and  much  re- 
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monstrance,  of  preolsely  the  same  kind  as  that  urged 
against  the  late  proposed  measure,  was  ultimately  di- 
vided with  the  East  Indies. 

The  wretched  condition  of  West  Indian  agriculture 
was  plainly  perceived  by  them  to  be  a  consequence,  not 
only  of  slavery,  but  of  various  otiier  causes,  ranging  un- 
der the  head  of  monopoly  ;  which  were  accordingly  de- 
precated and  deplored.  The  colonial  system  of  cultiva- 
tion was  designated  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  adopting  the 
powerfol  language  of  Lord  Brougham,  a  *'  gaming  agri- 
cultural speculation."  Mr.  Clarkson,  when  conten£ng 
for  the  superiority  of  ^  free  over  slave  labour,"  and 
inveighing  against  monopoly  as  excluding  competition, 
Axrther  objects  to  it  as  tending  only  to  keep  up  '^  an  un- 
proflU^le"  system.  Mr.  Stephen  ridicules  the  idea  of  a 
monopoly  for  the  protection  of  a  system  of  agriculture 
which  rejected  the  plough,  the  harrow,  and  the  wain, 
and  employed  a  for  greater  number  of  labourers  than  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  he  complains  that  "  the  interests  of  the 
empire  are  sacrificed  to  colonial  influence."  The  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Cropper  abound  with 
similar  sentiments. 

The  Measure  proposed  by  the  late  Ministry  and  the 
Objections  to  it  are  next  considered;  the  only  substantial 
objections  being  the  seeming  encouragement  given  to 
slavery,  and  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  ^  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come."  Of  this  it  is  remarked,  not  that  we 
largely  take  slave  produce  of  other  kinds,  but  simply 

This  is  true,  but  as  actions. are  to  be  judged  of  by 
their  aggregate  tendencies,  they  must  be  accounted  good 
or  evil,  as  the  one  or  the  other  quality  preponderates. 
To  decide  upon  this  balance,  in  fact,  constitutes  a  great 
part  of  the  moral  arithmetic  of  life. 

If  this  doctrine  be  untrue,  how  can  we  pretend  to  jus- 
tify any  mode  of  competition  whatever  between  free  and 
slave  labour,  seeing  tiiat  until  the  preference  is  decided 
in  favour  of  free  labour,  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
slave  trade  probably,  and  a  great  aggravation  of  slavery 
certainly,  will  follow  t 

Against  spdi  a  preliminary  objection,  therefore,  the 
proper  defence  of  the  proposed  measure  rests  on  its  ne- 
cessity for  the  attainment  of  a  paramount  advantage, 
and  may  be  thus  stated  : — A  frill  developement  of  ^e 
energies  of  free  labour  is  essential  to  the  entire  extinc- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  ;  but  tiiis  develope- 
ment can  only  be  obtained  by  a  btmd  fide  competition 
with  ^ve  labour.  The  existence  of  a  monopoly  is  in- 
compatible with  this  kind  of  competition.  Therefore  the 
monopoly  ought  to  cease.  I  am  aware  that  these  are 
propositions  wUehnmain  to  be  proved  ;  I  am  now  only 
stating  them. 


eeoneaieid  arrangements  which  a  slate  agency  can  never  '   '^-  lAshington  asserts  that  our  own  colonies  will 


soon  produce  an  abundant  supply;  and  admitting  this« 
Mr.  Beldam  contends  that  it  makes  for  his  argument. 
Though  there  may  be  next  year  an  increased  supply  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  tons,  he  pertinently  re- 
marks— 

But  if  there  be  little  dangerfor  the  future,  so  far  as  Bri- 
tish produce  is  conoemed,  there  seems  to  be  less  from  the 
projects  of  the  slave-holding  States.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  States  expected  a  far  greater  diminntion 
of  sugar  in  the  British  Colonies  as  the  result  of  emancipa- 
tion, than  has  actually  occurred.  Mr.  Burnley  tells  us, 
our  ruin  was  confidently  anticipated  by  them,  and  they 
made  provision  accordingly.  Perhaps  also  tiiey.made 
a  still  greater  mistake  in  calculating  our  powers  of  com- 
pensation in  the  East.  This  appears  to  me  satisfoctorily 
to  account  for  a  portion  of  that  vast  increase  in  the  slave 
trade  of  late  years,  stated  by  yourself,  and  corroborated 
by  various  official  authorities.  I  say  a  portion  only,  for 
there  are  other  causes  which  must  go  on  augmenting 
until  slave-grown  sugar  is  superseded  by  free.  It  ac- 
counts likewise  for  a  glut  of  slave  produce,  and  for  a 
corresponding  redaction  in  its  price,  which  I  observe 
within  the  same  period,  as  set  down  in  the  government 
table  V  and  whiehi^so  f»^  ^^  S<>^>  ^^^^  ^  discourage 
rather  ttei  to  stiiaiilftte  slave  labour. .  But. I  speak 
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with  eztremd  diffidence  on  tlaie  purely  commercial 
questions. 

The  present  state  of  our  Colonies,  therefore,  so  fiir 
from  fbmishing  matter  for  exultation  and  renewed  hope 
io  the  slave  States,  must  rather  produce  disappointment, 
and  render  them  less  likely  to  incur  great  additional  ez« 
pense  with  diminishing  probabilities  of  profit. 

Then,  again,  there  is  good  reason  to  belieye  that  onr 
own  Colonies,  considered  as  a  whole,  have  reached  their 
lowest  point  of  depression,  and  that  if  the  most  eflbotual 
means  are  taken  to  develope  their  resources, — ^means 
hereafter  to  be  considered,  and  now  assumed  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  proposed  measure, — their  prosperity 
will  rapidly  advance  ;  each  succeeding  year  lessening 
the  probability  of  importation. 

These  means  are  various;  but  the  main  agent  is  to  give 
that  impulse  to  bond  fide  competition,  which  must  lead 
to  other  improvements;  to  a  system  of  resident  tenantry, 
and  to  all  sorts  of  agricultural  improvements.  Our 
space  forbids  us  following  the  subject,  which  is  very 
fully  discussed,  and  not  as  a  commercial  but  as  a  great 
moral  question,  though  it  is  necessarily  viewed  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  writer  sets  out  with  affirming,  that  ''the 
proposed  measure  is  substantially  in  accordance  with 
Anti-Slavery  principles,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
bring  them  into  efficient  operation;"  and  he  goes  far  to 
establish  his  impression.  We  quote  a  part  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  argument.  It  embraces  the  question  on 
the  widest  basis. 

Can  we  forget,  again,  that  the  slave  trade  now  affords 
the  only  remaining  pretext  for  the  existence  of  mono- 
polv,  and  consequently  that  it  really  gives  to  the  mono- 
polists an  interest  in  the  continuation  of  the  trade,  to 
the  same  amount  as  the  value  of  the  monopoly  itself — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  amount  of  some  millions  per  an- 
num !  And  with  our  attention  but  just  withdrawn  from 
the  conduct  of  British  capitalists  in  Brazil  and  Cuba, 
can  we  pretend  to  say  that  this  circumstance  may  not 
seasonably  create  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm  ! 

It  would  be  endless,  however,  to  expose  the  mischiefs 
of  this  subtle  and  dangerous  antagonist.  But  there  is 
one  point  of  view,  in  which  it  is  to  be  regarded  with  pe- 
culiar apprehension  at  the  present  moment;  and  that  is, 
in  its  pretended  alliance  with  a  disinterested  and  gener- 
ous cause. 

The  remark  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  both  just  and 
emphatic,  that  the  hopes  of  universal  emancipation  cen- 
tre in  this  highly-favoured  country.  If  anything  could 
discourage  those  hopes  by  alienating  a  compassionate 
people  from  its  advocates  and  friends,  it  would  assured- 
ly be  a  general  belief  in  this  unnatural  coalition  [of  Abo- 
litionists, and  Planters.]  Such  a  belief,  however  ill- 
founded,  could  scarcely  fibil  to  prove  fatal  to  it. 

I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  all  the  true  friends  of  the 
African  race  would  indignantly  repudiate  such  an  idea. 
It  is  no  idle  boast  to  assert  of  them  as  a  body  that  they 
have  proved  themselves,  by  all  constitutional  means,  to 
be  the  determined  enemies  of  injustice  and  oppression 
in  every  form.  And  by  their  acts  of  splendid  liberality, 
not  less  than  by  the  most  self-denying  labours  on  behalf 
of  a  suffering  country,  their  consistent  and  general  cha- 
rity has  been  fully  established.  Even  in  the  favourite 
field  of  their  exertions,  they  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
incalculable  benefits  which  would  certainly  accrue  from 
their  efforts  abroad  to  the  industry,  skill,  and  enterprise  of 
their  countrymen  at  home.  Yet  I  must  be  permitted  to 
think  that  the  position  recently  assumed  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  disinterested  and  patriotic  body  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  late  measure,  was  neither  a  safe  nor  a  ju- 
dicious one, — not  judicious,  because  it  was  almost  neces- 
sarily exposed  to  much  misrepresentation,  and  unsafe, 
because,  as  I  believe,  it  was  not  in  principle  the  true  one. 
It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  immense  influence  ac- 
quired of  late  by  the  religious  and  philanthropic  classes 
over  every  question  of  great  public  interest,  or  to  doubt 
of  the  benefits  the  country  may  derive  from  its  discreet 
exercise:  yet  so  long  as  party  spirit,  political  intrigne. 


and  selfish  designs  employ  their  usual  vigilanoe  in  ap- 
propriating to  their  own  use  every  new  moral  aad  aociai 
power,  it  cannot  be  needless  to  caution  those  who  have 
enjoyed  so  large  a  portion  of  favour  against  the  artifices 
of  a  multitude  of  pretenders,  who  in  critical  times  abuse 
their  name,  and  endanger  their  well-earned  authority 
with  the  public. 

Dr.  Lushington  has  been  taunted  with  affirming  that 
the  British  people  would  spurn  the  alleviation  of  their 
own  misery  by  increasing  the  horrors  of  slavery.  He  can 
have  no  wish  to  retract  such  an  opinion,  but  he  will  readily 
admit,  that  the  occasion  for  such  an  act  of  self-denial 
should  be  placed  beyond  suspicion.  He  must  not  wonder 
at  the  hesitation  that  has  been  recently  manifested  be- 
tween the  claims  of  humanity  and  an  abhorrent  princi- 
ple ;  nor  blame  a  disposition  rather  to  entrust  the 
interests  of  freedom  to  it«  own  energies  than  to  the  pnh 
tection  of  its  natural  enemy. 

Wjienever  a  great  and  urgent  necessity  is  made  plain 
to  their  understanding,  the  people  will  be  ready  to  falfol 
all  that  has  been  promised  for  them.  But  they  may 
fkirly  insist  on  the  condition,  that  this  necessity  shall  be 
distinctly  proved ;  and  while  they  wait  for  more  certain 
evidence,  they  may  confidently  point  to  the  sacrifices 
they  have  already  made,  as  an  imperishable  memorial- 
standing  out  prominent  and  alone — of  their  genuine  and  ' 
extraordinary  regard  for  the  claims  of  justice  and  hn* 
manity. 

At  present  the  case  is  not  so  obvions,  and  they  havB 
good  reason  to  doubt  the  necessity.  They  have  been  told, 
and  they  believe,  that  the  energies  of  freedom  are  able 
to  defeat  those  of  slavery,  if  wey  be  fairly  tried ;  bat 
that  competition  is  essentiai  in  order  to  secure  the  victorj. 
Competition  appears  to  have  been  offisred  on  equitable 
terms,  and  in  accordance  with  a  principle,  the  general 
truth  of  which  is  admitted  by  all.  A  reasonable  protee- 
tion  has  been  oflbred  in  lieu  of  a  prohibitory  duty,  which, 
with  a  doubtful  operation  on  the  interests  of  humanity 
elsewhere,  produces  certain  injury  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  country. 

Lord  Sandon  has  admitted  that  the  present  protection 
is  more  than  is  required.  Mr.  Burnley,  of  Trinidad,  bu 
declared  that  if  free  labour  can  be  procured,  this  fertile 
and  important  island  requires  little  or  no  protection  at 
all.  British  Guiana  is  a  still  larger  eolony,--eqnally 
fertile, — and  even  more  favourably  situated  than  Trinidad 
for  competition  with  slave  labour  on  moderate  terms. 
Antigua  already  raises  by  free  labour  double  her  former 
produce,  and  can  well  spare  a  prohibitory  duty.  Si 
Kitt's,  and  Dominica  are  making  rapid  advances  in  the 
same  direction.  The  general  prospects  of  the  West 
India  colonies,  fi»r  the  ensuing  year,  are  said  to  be  un- 
usually promising,  and  the  East  Indies  present  the  pro- 
spect of  abundant  supplies,  in  aid  of  those  which  our 
colonies  are  expected  to  afford.  In  short,  the  objection 
to  this  measure  centres  in  Jamaica.  I  should  be  tmly 
sorry  to  disturb  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  whi<^  I  beliers 
to  be  essential  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  that  colony,  as 
in  all  others.  Yet  when  Jamaica  is  quoted  as  a  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  a  measure  so  apparently  reasonable, 
there  must  be  many  persons  who  will  call  to  mind,  that 
from  the  same  source  has  emanated  an  almost  unifom 
opposition  to  previous  measures  of  amelioration  and  im- 
provement :  and  they  will  remark,  with  some  concern, 
in  how  extraordinary  a  manner  within  the  last  few 
years  the  destinies  of  the  empire  have  been  made  to  bend 
to  the  particular  convenience  of  that  interesting  but  dis- 
contented colony. 

I  beg  agam  to  observe,  that  in  discussing  the  principle 
of  this  important  measure,  I  have  abstained  from  enter- 
ins  upon  those  purely  financial  and  commercial  riews, 
which  I  believe  would  have  fhmished  me  with  abundant 
materials  in  confirmation  of  my  views.  My  object  has 
been  to  consider  the  subject  solely  in  its  relation  to 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade. 

in  attempting  this  task,  I  have  constantly  bone  in 
mind  the  latest  advice  of  my  friend  Mr.  Maeaulay,  that 
I  should  ''never  on  any  account  eonsent  to  sacrifice  a 
step  once  gained :"  but  I  have  coupled  with  it,  a  senti- 
ment which  I  know  to  hare  been  equally  important  in 
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Ufl  Mtiaifttioii,  namely,  the  neMsnty  of  takinf  a  compre- 
b^DSive  Tiew  of  the  whole  subject,  in  order  to  secure  a  safe 
conclusion.  I  yalue  these  sentiments  equally, — and  am 
quite  conscious  of  my  inability  to  do  ftiU  justice  to  them. 
I  therefore  rejoice  in  the  recollection  that  the  practical 
decision  of  tUa  important  question  has  rested  in  abler 
hands. 

Yet,  after  employing  the  best  means  in  my  possession, 
at  the  present  moment,  of  forming  a  right  judgment,  I 
can  perceive  nothing  of  a  retrognKle  moTonent  in  tiie 
character  of  the  proposed  measure. 

If  I  err,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  will  arert 
the  mischief,  and  who  may  condescend  to  correct  my 
mistake.  In  the  meantime  I  must  be  contented  to  re- 
tain my  conyiction,  In  the  company  of  some  liring  authori- 
ties,— and  also,  as  I  believe,  with  the  sanetion  of  seyeral 
of  those  estimable  and  devoted  men  wbo  are  gone  before 
us ;  whose  real  opinions  I  have  endeavoured  correctly  to 
ascertain,  and  whose  pre-eminent  example,  I  should  think 
it  sufficient  praise,  usefully  though  humbly,  to  follow. 


AxsRiCA  and  the  Corn-Laws,  or  Facts  and  £vi- 
hENCE.  By  John  Curtis  of  Ohio,  United  States.  This  is 
the  gentleman  who  lately  did  good  service  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  by  his  lucid  statements  at  the  great 
Uanchester  convention  of  ministers  and  others.  In  the 
pamphlet  those  statements  are  amplified,  and  many 
new  facts  are  brought  forward.  We  give  one  brief  ex- 
tract, wishing  that  we  could  transfer  the  entire  pamphlet 
to  our  pages — 

The  follovnng  data  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  probable  price  at  which  American  wheat  can  be  sold 
at  Liverpool : — 

Wheat  can  be  collected  in  any  desired  quantity  at 
Chicago,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  heart 
of  the  wheat  region,  at  27s.  per  quarter.  A  compara- 
tively small  amount  might  be  gathered  in  abundant  years 
at  238. 

The  present  charges  for  freight  ftom  the  places  men- 
tioned to  New  York,  on  the  New  York  route,  are  as  un- 
der : — 


Plaoes. 

MOm  from 
New  York. 

Flour  per 
bttiTCL 

Flour  equal  to 
qr.  wheat 

Wheat 
per  quarter. 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

s.    d. 

Chicago,  .  . 
Detroit,   .  . 

1450 
800 

6     0 
5     1 

9  10 
8     4 

12    0 
10    0 

Cleateland, 

680 

4     6 

7    5 

9    3 

BufiUo,   .  . 

6Sd        4     1 

6    8 

8    4 

Albany,   .  . 

160        0     7 

0  11 

1     2 

The  transportation  is  carried  on  by  companies  which 
are  responsible  for  all  loss  or  damage.  Flour  in  barrels 
must  always,  ftom  its  oompactness,  lightness,  and  ease 
of  transhipment,  be  the  preferable  form  of  exportation, 
especially  from  the  more  distant  parts.  Any  discrimi- 
nating duty  on  flour  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
price  of  American  wheat  in  the  British  market  propor- 
tionally. The  following  was  the  rate  of  freight  and 
charges  on  flour  to  Liverpool  in  the  month  of  January, 
1840:— 


Warehouse  charges  in  New  Tork^  •  . 
Freight  to  Liverpool,  .  .  .  . 
Bond,  dock,  and  town  dues, 

PrimagOj 

Cooperage,  weighing,  delivery,  &C., 
Commission  and  CM  credere. 

Insurance, 

Add  risk  of  damage  and  loss  of  weight, 


Flour  equal  to 

1  qr.  of  wheat. 

S. 

d. 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

9 

1 

7 

0 

4 

1 

6 

10    2 


The  cost  of  American  flour  in  Liverpool,  according  to 
this  date,  without  reckoning  interest  or  profits,  would 
be  from  26s.  to  28s.  6d.  per  barrel,  or  reckoning  a  barrel 
at  38  gallons  of  wheat,  ftvm  43s.  to  478.  per  quarter. 


America  will  not  produce  great  quantities  of  wheat  at 
less  than  the  first  cost  above  stated,  as  that  country  af- 
fords abundant  means  of  producing  an  equal  return  for 
labour  in  other  employments.  These  prices  will  remu- 
nerate the  grower  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  at  such  prices  on  the  immense  plains  of  the 
west,  competition  will  alvrays  insure  production  to  any 
amount  which  a  regular  market  may  demand ;  but  while 
the  present  fluctuating  prices  occasioned  by  the  com  law 
continue,  the  distance  of  the  United  States  will  prevent 
any  large  amount  reaching  the  English  market  from  that 
country.  The  uncertainty  of  the  trade  will  efiectually 
discourage  both  production  and  tran8hipment,although  the 
average  price  may  be  greater  than  that  at  which  they 
would  ftimish  it  iittee.  To  America  the  present  British 
com  law  is  more  unfavourable  than  actual  prohibition. 

Certain  English  writers  on  the  subject  of  supply  have 
referred  to  the  small  quantity  of  grain  imported  from 
America  for  a  few  years  past,  as  a  proof  that  little  could 
be  expected  in  future  from  that  quarter  under  a  system 
of  free  trade.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  method  of  rea- 
soning, that  makes  a  trade  in  com,  embarrassed  by  laws 
which  in  effect  amount  nearly  to  prohibition,  the  measura 
by  which  to  calculate  the  amount  a  free  and  regular  ex« 
change  trade  could  furnish  I 

The  high  prices  which  prevailed  in  America  in  the 
years  1836, 1837,  and  1838,  have  also  been  cited,  in  cer- 
tain high  quarters,  in  proof  that  England  cannot  safely 
calculate  uppn  a  regular  supply  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  fortunately  happens,  however,  that  the  history  of  the 
TJaa  of  price  of  that  period,  if  fairly  told,  leads  to  no  such 
oonclusion. 

That  history  we  cannot  pursue  in  detail.  In  substance 
it  is  shown,  that  the  rush  of  agricultural  emigrants  to 
the  new  £1  Dorado,  the  ftrtile  regions  of  the  Far  West, 
(see  page  747,)  have  suspended  onltivation,  and  tempora- 
rily occasioned  a  scanty  supply  of  wheat  fbr  exportation, 
soon  to  be  Increased  to  an  incalculable  extent. 

The  Lettebs  of  Diooenes  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel.— 
Those  letters,  which  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  during  the  past  summer,  are  here  col- 
lected in  a  thin  volume,  inscribed  to  the  members  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  Societies.  The  Letters  are  ushered  into 
public  notice  as  a  book,  by  an  able  preface,  In  which 
Diogenes  does  not  spare  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Diogenes  has 
no  faith  whatever,  either  in  the  statesnianship  or  the 
candour  of  the  Premier,  who  more  charitable  persona 
are  willing  to  believe  wiU  do  right — ^when  he  must.  An 
appendix  to  theLetters  contains  eighty-three  pithy  dausea 
or  nctet,  meant  to  serve  as  a  syllabus  for  the  use  of 
Anti-Corn  Law  Lecturers,  Diogenes  is  opposed  to  all 
restrictions  ;  to  any  duty,  no  matter  how  low.  In  the 
preface  he  states,  in  reference  to  the  Sliding  Scale, 
'^  Modiflcations  of  this  absurd  system  will  no  doubt  be 
proposed  by  many  a  state  quack,  and  perhaps  meet  the 
support  of  some  well-meaning  and  sensible  men.  In 
proportion  as  they  will  approximate  the  com  trade 
to  a  state  of  perfect  freedom,  or  a  low  flxed  duty,  ob- 
jections to  them  will  diminish  ;  but  so  would  also  the 
pretext  for  their  necessity.  Until  it  shall  have  been 
boldly  proclaimed  by  the  Legislature,  that  all  such  re- 
straints are  absurd,  there  will  remain  something  rotten 
in  our  commercial  policy  ;  when  that  principle  shall  have 
been  generally  admitted,  this  silly  contrivance  wiU  not 
trouble  us  much  longer.'* 

Lbttbb  from  Sib  Frbbeuck  Tesnch  to  VisoouzfT 

DuNCUiWNjFlBSTCoilMISSIONEBOfWoODSandFoRESTS.— 

This  letter  enunciates  a  splendid  scheme  of  improvement 
in  London ;  and  one  which  appears  quite  practicable,  so 
fkr  as  we  can  understand  the  matter.  The  scheme  is  not 
new,  and  the  late  ohanges  in  the  metropolis  have  rendered 
it  both  more  necewavy  and  more  easy  of  aooompUsfament* 
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It  ia  the  fomation  of  la  MnbAiikiiiMit,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Thames,  from  London  Bridge  to  Hungeiford 
Market.    Thus  Sir  Frederick  annooncea  his  plan — 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  lamented  that  the  finest  riTer 
in  Earope  shonld  be  eondemned  to  be  a  Cloaea  Maxima; 
and  eomplained,  that  after  a  fortnight's  residence  in  Lon- 
donj  he  had  not  obtained  a  sight  of  the  Thames,  of  which 
he  had  heard  so  mnch.  The  plan  I  now  propose  will 
bring  its  grandeur  and  beauty  into  daily  and  hourly  ob- 
serration ;  and  no  one  will  deny,  that  a  railroad,  running 
£rom  London  Bridge  to  Hungerford  Market,  (which  may 
be  passed  oTer  in  twa  minutes,)  will  be  a  great  accom- 
modation to  the  public ;  and  I  think  that  such  a  colon- 
nade as  I  now  propose  to  you,  affording  a  walk  of  one 
mile  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  sheltered  from 
sun  and  rain,  will  be  a  feature  of  utility  and  magnificence 
not  to  be  equalled  in  any  capital  in  Europe.  Your 
Lordship  has  already  expressed  your  conriction  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  plan  I  submitted  to  your  con- 
sideration when  it  first  occurred  to  me — and  if  I  can 
prove  that  it  will  not  only  pay  its  own  expenses,  but  the 
expenses  of  erecting  the  whole  of  the  embankment  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Walker,  as  well  as  the  railroad  and  car- 
riage road  and  promenade,  which  I  now  propose,  and 
leaye  a  very  large'  surplus  for  its  embellishment  and  for 
other  objects,  I  am  confident  that  such  a  plan  will  re- 
ceiTe  all  the  assistance  and  encouragement  which  your 
oflicial  situation  enables  yon  to  giye  it. 

Lord  Duncannon  has  retired  to  the  shades;  but  his 
Tory  successor  is  surely  not  likely  to  be  more  oppos- 
ed to  a  plan .  so  eyery  way  desirable,  that  it  were  a 
thousand  pities  if  it  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  em- 
bankment completed,  Sir  Frederick  contemplates  farther 
improyements,  which  must  both  embelUsh  and  ipentUaU 
the  capital.  He  would  open  to  the  riyer  the  beautifhl 
portico  and  front  of  St.  Paul's,  opposite  to  Paul's  Chain, 
and  form  a  street  to  the  riyer,  terminated  by  a  fountain 
and^  d'eauy  with  a  double  iUght  of  steps  to  the  water. 
His  plan  would  also  open  a  yiew  of  the  Temple  Gardens. 
It  is  illustrated  by  lithographed  yiews.  When  Sir  Fre- 
derick asserts,  that  as  ''to  expense  there  can  be  no 
doubt,"  we  imagine  he  has  obyiated  eyery  difficulty;  for 
no  one  can  question  the  utility  and  beauty  of  his  plan. 

CiyEATS  for  CoRN-FxBLiM,  comprehending  a  Mobsbl 
for  Ministers.  By.  Selden  Junior. — A  well-meaning 
pamphlet  by  a  fkr-behind-the-age  Tory;  who  is  Pro- 
Corn-Law  and  Anti-Poor-Law;  who  has  much  kindness 
of  heart,'  and,  like  **  gentle  dulness,"  loyes  a  gentle  Joke. 

Apfkal  to  Hbr  Majbstt  Queen  VicibiUA,  Pbayino 
for  Redress.  By  Thomas  Say,  late  Lieutenant  in  the 
Bombay  Natiye  Infantry. — ^This  gentleman  describes  him- 
self as  the  yictim  of  an  oppressiye  superior  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Gilbert  Against  the  sentence  by  which, 
what  he  terms,  gross  iigustice  was  consummated,  he  has 
in  yain  appealed  to  the  Ciril  Courts — which  haye  no  juris- 
diction in  such  cases ;  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  his  com- 
plaints; and  fSailing  all,  to  the  Queen,  who,  through  the 
Home  Secretary,  has  declined  interference.  But,  as  he 
cannot  take  this  as  Her  Majesty's  personal  act,  he  now 
publishes  his  appeal,  that  he  may  be  sure  it  is  brought 
under  her  notice,  and  at  least  under  that  of  the  public. 
This  much  we  conceiye  it  a  duty  to  state,  though  unable,  in 
the  absence  of  eyidence,  to  giye  any  opinion  of  a  case 
which,  on  the  fiue  of  it,  appears  one  of  those  countless 
ones  of  indiyidual  hardship,  and  even  rain,  for  which 
there  is  no  redress. 

An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Pbasantry  of  the  BoBr 
DER,    By  W.  S.  GUly,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Norham,  and 


Canon  of  Durham.— The  subject  of  this  weH^Beant  pam* 
phlet  is  contained  in  a  motto  on  the  title-page,— ^Gire 
themgood  cottages,  and  help  them  to  educate  themselvies.'' 
The  peasantry  require  a  great  deal  to  be  done  for  them ; 
or  rather  to  be  enabled  to  do  a  great  deal  more  for 
themselyes  than  is  pointed  at  here,  though  all  is  unob- 
jectionahle  so  fiur  as  it  goes. 

A  Seixoh,  preached  by  the  Rer.  Ralph  Waidlawi 
D.D.;  on  tiie  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rey.  Grerille 
Ewing. 

Information  respecting  the  Serlbiisip  of  PLTRocrtf 
in  New  Zealand. 


FINE  ARTS. 

PiCTURBB^UE  Sketches  in  Scotland,  &c.  Parts  III. 
and  IT. — As  may  be  said  of  many  things  under  the  sob, 
tiiese  lithographic  plates,  are  the  finest  when  the  subject 
is  good.  This  style  of  engraying  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  architectural  subjects.  The  yiews  of  the  Camm^ 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh;  the  Cathedral  of  6latgoK,ViA 
the  Oiaptl  of  8t.  John,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh,  sre 
agreeable  sketches,  and  giye  a  fiur  idea  of  the  objecU 
represented.  The  yiew  of  Arran  is  yexy  inferior.  In- 
deed, this  style  of  art  must  oyer  h£i  where  aSrial  per- 
spectiyes,  and  atmospherio  effects  are  to  be  oonyeyed. 

ENGBAyiNOB  AFTER  THE  BEST  PXCTUBES  OF  THE  GvEXt 

Masters.  Part  III. — The  subjects  of  this  new  Part 
are,  1st,  Ri^hael's  Paul  Preachiugat  Atketu;  which  is 
by  many  persons  esteemed  the  finest  of  the  Cartoons.  It 
is  engrayed  in  the  line  manner, by  Thomab  Dick;  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  plates  of  the  series,  both  in 
point  of  clear  and  forcible  expression  and  in  delicacy  of 
finish.  The  second  plate  is  that  rich  and  exquisite  com- 
position of  CKoikitf  XorraiiM,  which  has  been  fhndfiilly 
christened  EnM»  landing  in  Italy,  It  !b  engiayed  by 
WiLUAM  Richardson,  in  a  more  mastfTD  style  than  ii 
common  in  the  present  day,  and  makes,  if  a  somewhat 
hia/dky  yet  an  effectiye  picture.  The  miniature  fignrei, 
we  presume  by  the  same  artist^  are  wonderfhlly  well 
done.  Tlie  thbd  plate,  forming  the  ninth  of  the  series,  is 
Rubens*  Ccmvereion  of  St,  Paul.  It  is  engiayed  hj 
HxNRT  Haio,  and  is  truly  a  splendid  transcript  of  a 
great  painting,  as  remarkable  for  minor  fikuHs  of  execo- 
tion  as  for  artistic  power.  These  fiuilts  probably  become 
the  more  conspicuous  from  the  limited  sise  of  the  plate. 

Nicholas  CiTiRsand Towns  of  Scotland  Iu.d8tra3Vd: 
Part  III.--Glasgow  is  the  city  to  which  the  new  Part 
of  this  pictorial  work  is  deyoted.  Few  British  cities 
afford  a  greater  number  of  fine  yiews,  whether  purely 
architectural  or  scenic.  Excellent  use  has  been  made  of 
this  afiiuence  of  picturesque  subjects  ;  and  fifteen  plates, 
all  of  them  fine,  and  some  of  them  splpndid,  do  jus- 
tice to  the  Western  capital.  There  is  a  phm  of  the 
city  giyen  along  with  this  Part,  iriiich  will  be  a  highly 
popular  one.  The  yiews  of  Glasgow  fimn  the  Gyde— 
The  Broomielaw,  the  Cathedral,  and  Barony  Oiurd ;  a 
plate  containing  Ibur  yiews  in  llie  Quadrangle  <^the  Col- 
lege, and  another  in  thelTt^  Street,  are  worthy  of  espedal 
notice.  In  the  latter  the  costume  is  admirable.  So  it 
is  in  four  yiews,  interion,  may  we  call  thev,«f  ckiss. 

Part  XIX.— Views  in  Canada. 
Part  VIII.-^ViRWs  in  Irela^nd. 
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Pablument  wu  ptorogaed  on  the  7th  October  to  the 
nth  Noyember ;  but  there  ie  no  probftbility  of  its  meet- 
ing till  the  beginning  of  February.    The  Itoyal  Speech, 
deliyered  by  commiBsion,  ww  more  than  usually  inane. 
It  contained  no  allusion  to  any  measures  to  be  proponed 
in  next  Session :  but  what  surprised  us,  after  the  at* 
tempts  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  WelUngton  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  make  out  that  little  distress  existed  in 
the  country,  her  Majesty  was  made  **  to  repeat  the  ex- 
pression of  her  deep  concern  at  the  distress  which  has 
preyailed  for  a  considerable  period  in  some  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts."    The  hundreds  of  petitions  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  Queen,  not  to  prorogue  Parliament  tUl 
the  cause  of  the  distress  was  inyestigated,  haye,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  been  disregarded;  and  the  people  may, 
for  anything  the  Aristocracy  care,  <Ue  of  staryation,  while 
the  ^nistersare  maturing,  as  they  allege,  measures  for 
their  relief.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  sure  that  if  there 
be  any  distress,  it  cannot  arise  from  want  of  food  ;  and 
he  asserts  that  eyery  industrious  man  in  Britain  has  it 
in  his  power  to  earn  a  competency.    Such  a  declaration, 
made  at  a  time  when  bread  is  24d.  a  pound,  and  the  wages 
of  a  great  part  of  the  working  classes  are  under  12s.  a- 
week,  is  downright  mockery,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
produce  a  similar  effect  as  his  eulogy  on  the  perfection 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1830.    Notwithstanding 
the  silence  of  tiie  Ministry  on  the  policy  of  the  Goyem- 
ment,  enough  has  been  elicited  to  show  that  the  Poor 
Law,  which  has  formed  for  years  so  fertile  a  subject  to 
the  Tory  press  and   hustings-orators  for  declamation 
against  the  Whigs,  is  to  be  retained  in  its  Aill  integrity. 
There  are  also  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  cobble  a  little 
the  existing  Com  Laws  ;  but  the  Sliding  Scale  will  cer- 
tainly be  retained.    In  the  Address  from  the  throne. 
Parliament  is  told  that  it  will  be  expedient  early  next 
Session  to  take  into  consideration  measures  ^  for  the. 
purpose  of  equalising  the  public  income  and  the  annual 
expenditure  ;  and  we  may  readily  conjecture  that,  under 
a  Tory  Goyemment;  this  means  nothing  else,  but  that 
taxation  is  to  be  increased.    What  the  additional  taxa- 
tion is  to  be  laid  on,  has  not  in  all  probability  been  yet 
considered;  but  the  remarkable  falling  off  of  £7000  in 
the  Post-Office  reyenue  in  the  quarter  ending  10th  Octo- 
ber, 1841,  contrasted  with  that  ending  10th  October, 
1840,  is  an  unlucky  eyent,  by  giying  a  handle  for  as- 
serting that  the  new  system  has  fidled  on  trial. 

Thb  Continent. — An  insurrection  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  Queen  Christina  to  the  Regency,  has  broken 
out  in  Spain.  0*Donnell  took  possession  of  the  citadel 
of  Pampeluna  on  the  2d  October.  The  town  was  still 
held  by  General  Ribeiro,  but  the  moyement  appears  to 
be  spreading  rapidly  oyer  the  north  of  Spain.  Bilboa 
has  declared  for  Queen  Christina,  and  the  goyemor  of 
Santona  and  the  cayalry  at  Sebastian  haye  followed  the 
example.  The  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe  is  regarded 
with  alarm.  He  has  harboured  the  Queen  in  one  of  the 
royal  palaces;  and  General  O'Donnell  left  France  for 
Spain  well  supplied  with  money.  The  French  army 
and  nayy  are  kept  up  in  great  force,  and  the  French 
press  ridicules  the  notion  of  a  country  like  France  being 
regulated  in  arming  or  disarming  by  the  example  of 
other  powers.  Fears  are  entertained  that  first  an  insi- 
dious, and  afterwards  an  open  attack,  is  meditated  by 
France  against  Spain.  In  France  a  yery  uneasy  feeling 
preyidls;  but  no  more  outbreaks  nor  contests  with  the 
military  haye  taken  place.  All  the  continental  states 
are,  like  Britain,  contracting  debt  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, and  all  the  ruling  powers  throughout  Europe  are 
enga^^ed  in  derising  measures  for  checking  the  increase 
of  the  democratic  power :  a  yain  attempt,  which  must 
necessarily  fiul,and  which  the  incurring  of  debt  is  the 
surest  means  to  accelerate. 

AxERici.. — The  trial  of  M^od  was  to  commence  on 
the  27th  of  September,    It  excites  mnoh  anxiety,  as,  in 


the  eyent  of  his  being  convicted,  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  seems  ineyitable.  Eyen 
should  he  be  acquitted,  it  is  far  f^m  certain  tiiat  war 
will  not  take  place.  The  Tory  press  is  beginning  to 
call  out  for  redress  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the 
future,  and  loudly  asserts  that  the  acquittal  of  M'Leod 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Besides,  the  Boun- 
dary Qnestion  remains  in  as  unsettled  a  state  as  oyer, 
and  each  country  is  fhUy  conrinced  that  it  is  in  the 
right.  The  Goyemor-general  of  Canada  died  at  Kings- 
ton on  the  19th  September.  The  immediate  cause  was 
lock-law,  produced  by  a  fkU  firom  his  horse.  The  Cana- 
dian Legislature  was  prorogued  the  same  day.  One  of 
the  attempts  of  the  House  of  Assembly  is  worthy  of  no* 
tice.  It  yras  an  attempt  to  preyent  tiie  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  fh>m  importing  grain  fi^om  the  United 
States,  and  thus  compel  them  to  purchase  Upper  Cana- 
dian wheat,  of  a  worse  quality,  at  a  higher  price.  The 
arguments  were  much  the  same  as  these  used  by  our 
own  com  monopolists;  but  this  iniquitous  attempt  to 
starye  the  Canadians  was  signally  defeated.  Numerous 
desertions  take  place  f^m  tiie  troops  of  the  line.  The 
principal  employment  of  the  Canadian  militia  is  to  pre- 
yent tiiese  desertions.  In  the  eyent  of  a  war  witii  the 
States,  desertions  in  whole  companies  are  anticipated. 

China. — The  Opium  War  continues  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  yery  unsatisfketory  manner.  Fighting  and  negotiating 
are  resorted  to  alternately,  and  what  is  gain^  by  the 
former  is,  as  usual  with  the  British,  lost  by  the  latter. 
After  the  last  hostilities,  it  was  resolyed  to  make  a  moye- 
ment on  Amoy ;  but  it  haying  been  discoyered  that,  as 
might  haye  been  expected,  the  Chinese  were  employing 
the  time  so  inconsiderately  granted  them  by  Captain 
Elliot  in  concentrating  large  bodies  of  troops  in  Canton, 
and  in  extending  thefortifications,it  was  resolyed  to  aban- 
don the  expedition  to  Amoy,  and  resume  hostile  opera- 
tions against  Canton.  Fighting  commenced  on  the  21st 
May,  and  was  continued  till  the  26th,  and  eyerything 
yras  then  prepared  for  taking  Canton  by  assault,  when  it 
was  announced  by  Captain  EUiot  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
commanding  the  military  forces,  much  to  the  surprise  and 
mortification  of  the  latter,  that  he  had  entered  into  terms 
with  the  Chinese  local  authorities,  and  Sb*  Hugh  was  re- 
quested to  suspend  hostilities.  The  terms  were — the  pay- 
ment of  six  millions  of  dollars,  the  eyacuation  of  tiie  town 
by  the  troops  which  had  been  collected,  their  remoyal  to 
a  distance  exceeding  sixty  miles,  and  compensation  for 
the  plunder  of  the  fictories.  On  these  terms  being  com« 
plied  with,  the  British  ships  and  troops  remoyed  to  their 
old  quarters,  forty  miles  below  Canton.  In  this  manner^ 
an  oppoiiunity  of  punishing  the  Qdnese  for  their  tieach-* 
ery,  and  giying  them  a  lesson  they  would  not  soon  fbi^ 
get,  has  Men  lost,  and  the  prospect  of  a  termination  to 
the  war  remains  as  distant  as  eyer.  It  is  rumoured 
that  Captain  Elliot  has  applied  £68,000  of  the  money  in 
paying  his  di^ononred  bills  on  the  T^asury  for  opium 
seized:  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  yentore 
on  such  a  step.  About  6000  men  were  engaged  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  of  whom  fifteen  were  killed  and  oua 
hundred  and  twelye  wounded.  Mjgor  Beecher,  Depaty- 
Qnarter-master-general,  died  from  oyer-iktigue,  the  heat 
being  intense;  and  Sir  Humphrey  Le  Fleming  Senhouse, 
the  senior  nayal  officer,  died  on  the  14th  June  f^m  a 
feyer  brought  on  by  his  exertions  during  the  attack  on 
Canton.    The  Chinese  loss  exceeded  1000  in  killed 

JusTiGXB  OF  Pracb  Small-Dbbt  Cousis. — Ilwse 
Courts  haye  long,  been  considered,  by  all  who  haye  had 
any  experience  of  their  proceedings,  not  only  as  nnneees^ 
sary,  now  that  Sheriff  Small  Debt  Courts  haye  been  e»* 
tablished,  but  an  absolute  nuisance.  It  was  owing  to 
this  feeling  that  ^  William  Rae's  attempt  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  to  sums  aboye  £6,  was,  in  the  year  1838, 
suocessfhUy  resisted.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  these 
Cottrtfl  ne  less  onpopaltw  than  in  othets^but  the  JusticQ 
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of  Peace  Small-Debt-  Conrt  of  61a8|;ow  has  long  had  a 
bad  pre-eminence.    In  consequence  of  the  representa- 
tions of  that  indefatigable  law  reformer,  the  Member  for 
Greenock,  the  late  Lord  Advocate  (Rutherfurd)  caused 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  administration  of  the 
Glasgow  Court,  by  Mr.  James  Moncrieff,  adyocate;  and 
his  Report  has  recently  been  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Ck>mmons.    Mr.  Moncrieff  made  a  long  inyes- 
tigation  in  the  Spring  of  this  year  into  the  complaints, 
and  examined  a  great  number  of  witnesses  adduced  by 
Mr.  Wallace.    Mr.  M.  states  that  he  found  it  generally 
admitted  that  much  dissatisfaction  exists  in  the  public 
mind,  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Court,  and  that  to 
a  greater  degree  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mere  disappointment  of  unsuccessful  litigants.    It  ap- 
pears that  a  practice  very  generally  preyails  of  remitting 
^ases  from  the  Court  to  the  Clerk'a  Chamber.    The 
Clerk  not  only  inyestigates  accounts,  books,  and  other 
written  eyidence,  but  leads  parole  eyidence,  and  makes 
up  a  judgment  to  be  reported  next  Court-day  for  the 
approyai  of  the  Justices.    Ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
cases  enrolled  are  so  remitted;  and  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  decrees  in  absence,  the  proportion  of  contested 
pases  remitted  must  be  yery  large.    In  this  way,  the 
Justices  are  the  Judges  only  in  name,  and  the  causes 
are  yirtually  heard  and  determined  in  the  Clerk's  Cham- 
ber.   In  the  Sheriff  Small-Debt  Court  remits  are  con- 
fned  to  cases  of  accounting,  and  the  proportion  is  only 
two  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases.  .  Another 
great  cause  of  complaint  is  the  frequency  of  arrestments. 
Although  there  is  no  statutory  authority  whatever  for 
arrestments  on  the  dependence,  they  are  used  to  a  great 
extent.    The  authority  is  a  marking  on  the  back  of  the 
gammons,  by  the  Clerk,  for  which  he  charges  Is.    There 
oan  be  little  doubt  of  the  illegality  of  these  arrestments, 
by  which  costs  are  greatly  increased.    In  one  case  the 
principal  sum  waa  9s.  4d.,  and  the  expenses  lis.  8d. 
Both  masters  and  workmen  are  annoyed  by  arrestments 
^f  wages;  and  a  case  is  mentioned  where  nine  arrest- 
ments were  used  against  a  workman  in  the  hands  of  his 
master,  attaching  wages  to  the  amount  of  £4,  though  it 
was  found  ultimately  that  the  man  owed  nothing.    In 
order  also  to  bring  cases  before  the  Glasgow  Small- 
Debt  Court,  instead  of  the  Sheriff  Small-Debt  Court  of 
tfie  district,  arrestments  are  used  at  the  dwelling-houses 
of  the  masters  in  Glasgow  when  the  works  are  at  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or  eight  miles,  instead  of  at  the  works  them- 
aelyes,  where  the  men  are  paid  and  the  books  are  kept.  By 
this  proceeding  the  masters  are  obliged  to  bring  their  books 
and  book-keepers,  at  great  inconyenienoe,  to  Glasgow.  In- 
stances haye  occurred  of  book-keepers  haying  to  attend  the 
Court  ten  or  fourteen  times  on  account  of  the  arrestment 
of  a  single  workman's  wages.  In  order  farther  to  increase 
the  business  of  the  Courts,  a  discount  of  from  5  to  20  per 
cent,  is  giyen  when  a  number  of  claims  are  taken  out,  and 
it  appears  that  people  who  keep  what  are  called  club- 
houses— ^where  clothes  and  other  goods  are  fUmished  to 
workmen  on  credit — are  allowed  to  take  out  their  claims 
for  Is.  Id. — ^the  full  fees  being  Is.  7d. ;  thereby  giving  a 
direct  encouragement  to  litigation.    Another  complaint 
is  that,  in  violation  of  the  Small-Debt  Act,  professional 
persons  are  permitted  to  plead  in  the  Court,  and  even 
ike  constables   of  the  Court    are    allowed  to  act  as 
agents,  whereby  low  and  oppressive  litigation  is  encour- 
aged, to  the  annoyance  of  the  public.    There  appears  to 
be  a  very  general  impression  in  Glasgow,  that  improper 
encouragement  is  given  to  pursuers  in  the  Court.    All 
pleas  which  tend  to  exclude  the  action  of  the  pursuer, 
such  as  prescription  and  re$  judic<Ua,  are  uniformly,  or 
at  least  very  frequently,  repelled.    A  Mr.  Taylor  men- 
tioned, that  out  of  300  cases  he  had  conducted,  he  had 
never  succeeded  but  in  two  instances  in  getting  decree 
of  absolvitor  in  favour  of  a  defender.    In  the  Sheriff 
Court,  the  average  of  absolvitors  is  about  10  per  cent.; 
in  the  Justices'  Court,  the  average  is  only  4  per  cent. 
Where  the  pursuer  is  absent,  instead  of  assoilyieing  the 
defender  as  contemplated  by  the  statute,  a  decree  dis- 
missing the  action  only  is  pronounced.    The  consequence 
of  this  irregularity  is,  tiiat  a  new  action  maybe  brought 
»t  any  time }  and  th(»  liavdsbip  is  the  greater^  beoause 


the  defender  is  never  fbund  entitled  to  expenses.  In 
order  still  further  to  encourage  litigation,  the  proTifions 
in  the  Tippling  Act,  and  in  the  Small-Debt  Act,  exclud- 
ing actions  for  any  debt  or  demand  for  spirituous  liqnors, 
are  almost  always  neglected  even  where  pleaded.  In 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  there  is  an  improper  encour- 
agement of  written  pleadings  and  prooft.  0ns  esse  is 
mentioned  in  which  an  aooount  of  expenses  of  £10, 12&. 
fid.  was  allowed.  Of  this  sum  £8,  3s.  lOd.  were  paid 
to  the  clerk.  In  another  ease  the  ao6omit  amounted  to 
£16. 

"  In  concluding  the  Report,"  Mr.  Moncrieff  renuuti, 
^  I  may  allude  to  the  very  general  opinion  expressed  of 
the  absolute  inutility  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  adrsatajt 
which  would  arise  either  from  abolishing  the  small  debt 
jurisdiction  of  the  justices  entirely,  or  substitnting  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  in  their  room.  In  its  preeent 
operation,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  Conrt  is  of 
any  use  or  advantage  to  the  community.  On  the  eon- 
trary,  the  Sheriff  Small-Debt  Court  seems  to  be  qnite 
adequate  for  the  decision  of  all  substantial  questions  of 
this  nature,  while  that  of  the  Justices  appears  to  attnet 
and  perpetuate  pakry  and  fictitious  litigation.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  the  result  of  my  inqnirr, 
that  the  Court  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  On  its  administration  by  its  oflicers  I  maj  k- 
mark,  that  most  of  the  abuses  of  which  I  have  spoken 
have  unquestionably  a  tendency  to  attract  business  to 
the  Court,  and  to  increase  the  emoluments  of  its  officers. 
No  doubt  the  fact,  that  the  legal  assessor  of  the  Conrt 
has  an  interest  in  the  fees  paid  by  the  litigants,  is  of 
itself  calculated  to  excite  public  jealousy,  and  is  on  thi§ 
account  alone  an  arrangement  of  questionable  propriety.'' 
We  entirely  concur  vrith  the  opinion  thus  expressed. 
We  believe  that  the  Justice  of  Peace  Small-Debt  Courts 
are  not  merely  useless,  but  that  they  are  an  absolute 
nuisance^  and  that  the  sooner  they  are  abolished  the 
better. 

The  Corn  Laws. — Admitting  that  the  existing  Cm 
Law  vras  perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  when  it  was  passed  in  1828,  it  isDevertobe 
lost  sight  of,  that  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  augmenting  with  a  rapidity  which  adds  upwards  of 
400,000  persons  to  be  fed  each  year.  Since  1828,  there- 
fore, the  increase  has  amounted  to'  considerably  aboTe 
five  millions,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  populatios  who 
were  in  existence  at  that  time.  No  one,  we  believe,  will 
maintain,  that  during  the  thirteen  years  a  fifth  more  Und 
has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  or  that  by  any  in* 
provements  in  agriculture  a  fifth  has  been  added  to  the 
produce  of  the  soU  which  was  previously  caltiyated. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  established  before  the  committee 
on  agriculture  in  1896,  that  some  of  the  soils  which  had 
been  cultivated  ttom  time  immemorial,  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  abandoned  for  the  purpose  of  growiog 
grain,  it  being  found  impossible  to  raise  it  with  profit  at 
the  low  prices  for  which  it  had  for  some  time  been  selling. 
A  circumstance  which,  of  itself,  almost  proves  that  little 
additional  land  can  have  been  brought  into  cultivatioD 
of  late  years,  is,  that  the  number  of  families  employed 
in  Great  Britain  in  agriculture  has  positively  diminished. 
In  1821,  978,656  (lilies  were  so  employed;  in  18S1 
only  961,134, — so  that,  taking  five  as  the  average  nam- 
her  of  a  fkmily,  87,610  persons  were  withdrawn  trm 
agriculture  durhig  the  ten  years.  There  is  another  i^ct 
which  proves  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  of  Uie  Con 
Laws.  Notwithstanding  the  continual  agitation  in  Ire- 
land, that  country  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  improTement; 
one  symptom  of  which  is,  that  less  wheat  is  now  export- 
ed than  some  years  ago,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  popn- 
lation  consuming  wheat-bread  than  formerly.  TUung 
the  five  years  1828-82,  we  annually  imported,  on  the 
average,  546,380  quarters  of  wheat  and  wheat-floor  from 
Ireland;  but  in  1899  the  quantity  had  diminished  to 
90,600  quarters;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
source  of  supply  may  soon  entirely  cease.  But  of  so 
article  so  extensively  cultivated,  there  is  no  danger  of  onr 
not  having  at  all  times  an  abundant  supply,  if  we  do  not 
by  artificial  restrictions  prevent  it.  Besides  Germany 
Mid  Poland;  the  covntnen  snTWR4a>g  tiie  Meditexmiesr 
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and  Blftok  Sea,  and  Canada,  it  is  probable  that,  in  a  few 
years,  the  United  States  of  America  could  fiurniBh  ub 
with  all  we  require  to  import;  and  unlees  we  exchange 
oar  eottOBB,  woollens,  aad  otiier  manufactures,  for  what 
alone  the  Americans  can  giye,  viz.  agricultural  produce, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  find  the  means  of 
extending  their  manufactures  so  as  to  supply  their  own 
demands,  in  the  same  manner  as  so  many  of  the  conti- 
nental states  haye  done,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, through  our  mismanagement.    Of  late  years  the 
American  demand  for  British  iron  and  iron  manu&c- 
tares,  has  greatly  diminished.    It  appears  from  recent 
information  Afom  America,  that  the  six  North- Western 
States,  and  territories  of  the  Union,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  ue  particularly  fitted  for 
the  culture  of  wheat.    They  contain  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  seyenty-eight  millions  acres  of  land,  chiefly 
arable.    A  great  proportion  is  prairie,  free  from  trees, 
and  requires  nothing  but  to  be  ploughed  to  yield  the 
most  abundant  crops  of  grain.    The  United  Kingdom 
contains  seyenty-seyen  millions  of  acres,  of  which  only 
three-fifths  are  in  cultiyation.    From  a  want  of  a  steady 
demand  for  agricultural  produce,  it  is  only  of  late  that 
these  extensiye  and  fertile  countries  haye  raised  grain 
more    than    sufficed  for  their  own  consumption.    But 
last  year  Ohio  had  one  million  of  quarters  of  wheat  to 
export,  and  Michigan  also  now  raises  a  considerably 
larger  quantity  of  wheat  and  pork  than  can  be  consumed 
by  its  inhabitants.    Were  there  a  good  steady  demand, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  produce  of  all  these  countries 
would  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  a  yery  few  years.    Mr. 
Shirreff,  an  East  Lothian  farmer,  who  yisited  the  aboye- 
mentioned  district  of  the  States  in  1888,  giyes  us  some 
details  of  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  grain 
is  raised  in  them.    The  land  costs  only  6s.  4d.  per  acre. 
It  can  be  fienced  fbr  8s.  6d.,  and  ploughed  by  contract 
for  other  8s.  6d.,  so  that  for  22s.  4d.  the  fkrmer  has  the 
absolute  property  of  good  wheat  land,  fenced  and  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  seed.   Mr.  Shirreff  remarks, 
that  in  Illinois  (and  the  same  obsenration  applies  equally 
to  the  other  flye  States  and  territories  we  haye  enumer- 
ated) forest  land  is  seldom  broken  up,  the  cultiyation  of 
the  prairie  being  found  much  more  easy  and  profitable. 
After  the  first  ploughing — ^which,  as  we  haye  already 
stated,  can  be  done  by  contract  for  8s.  6d.  an  acre — the 
soil  becomes  friable  and  easily  cultiyated.    It  is  common 
to  drop  Indian  com  into  eyery  third  furrow  of  the  first 
plou)^hing,  and  the  ground  is  not  afterwards  operated  on 
until  the  crop  is  reaped,  when  it  is  sown  with  wheat  and 
simply  harrowed.    Thus  two  important  crops  are  ob- 
tained by  once  ploughing  and  harrowing.    A  bushel  of 
Indian  com  is  sufficient  seed  for  ten  acres,  and  half  a 
bushel  of  wheat  sows  one  acre.    The  first  crop  of  Indian 
com  commonly  yields  fifty  bushels  an  acre,  and  the  fol- 
lowing wheat  crop  twenty-fiye  bushels.    Grass  seldom 
grows  after  the  land  has  been  ploughed,  and  weeds  do 
not  spring  for  years.    There  are  hardly  any  rocks  or 
stones  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  plough.    It  is  eyi- 
dent  that  these  countries  could  grow  sufficient  grain  to 
sapply  all  Europe.    As  to  the  ayerage  price,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  it  may  be  purchased  at  Chicago,  situated  at 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  centre  of  the 
wheat  region,  at,  per  quarter,  .        £17    0 

Freight,  charges,  and  profits  to  New  York^  in 
the  shape  of  flour,  .        •  .        0  10    0 

Do.  do.  to  liiyerpool,    0  10    0 

Beliyered  in  Liyeipool,  at,  per  quarter,  £2  7  0 
As  long,  howeyer,  as  the  sliding  scale  is  kept  up.  there 
can  be  little  importation  of  wheat  from  the  United  States, 
nor  from  any  countries  equally  distant.  Between  the 
despatch  of  the  order  and  the  arriyal  of  the  grain  in  Bri- 
tain, at  least  two  months  must  elapse ;  but  with  a  sliding 
scale,  and  the  fraudulent  operations  of  the  com  specula- 
tors to  raise  or  diminish  the  ayerage,  it  is  impossible  at 
any  time  to  conjecture  what  the  duty  will  be  two  months 
hence ;  so  that  the  practical  result  of  the  present  law  is 
to  giye  the  Poles  and  Germans  a  monopoly  of  the  Bri- 
tish market.  This  is  a  consideration  that  has  not  been 
suffidently  attended  to. 


HroHLAND  Sooibty's  Show  at  Berwick.— This  show 
took  place  on  the  SOth  September,  and  was  the  largest 
oyer  the  Society  has  had;  there  being  exhibited  962 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  The  committee  met  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  to  the  number  of  nearly  four 
hundred  dined  in  a  compartment  of  a  large  payilion 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  Barrack  Square.  After 
dinner,  a  lecture  on  the  connexion  of  the  sciences  of 
Geology  and  Chemistry  was  giyen  by  Professor  Johnston 
of  Durham;  and  an  essay  by  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston,  on  the 
effects  of  Gypsum,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  other  manures, 
on  soil,  was  read.  Upwards  of  six  thousand  persons 
were  present  at  the  show,  among  whom  were  the  DukeA 
of  Northumberland,  Buccleuch,  Richmond,  and  Rox- 
burgh, the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the  Earls  of  Courton 
and  Buchan,  Lords  Ossulston,  Elcho,  Howick,  Temple- 
more,  and  John  Scott,  &c.  After  the  show,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  dined  in  the  large  payilion.  It  was 
seated  for  two  thousand  persons,  and  eyery  seat  was  oc- 
cupied. The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  chairman,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale  acted  as  croupier.  In  proposing 
his  Grace's  health,  the  Marquis  remarked  that  his  noble 
friend  was  aware,  that  **  though  their  interests  as  agri- 
culturists were  more  immediately  connected  with  those 
who  laboured  on  their  fields,  yet  he  knew  well  that  they 
did  not  purchase  one  from  another,  and  that  dkeir  best 
eustomen  vsere  the  manufaeturers  and  persons  engaged  in 
commerce.**  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  returning  thanktf, 
said,  '^  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  support  the  agricul- 
tural interest  alone.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so.  I 
support  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  because  I  belieti 
on  it  is  based  the  happiness  of  all;  but  you  will  allow 
me  to  express  my  hope  and  earnest  wishes  for  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  I  think  that  a  landlord  has  a  heayy  re- 
sponsibility ;  he  is  bound  to  do  his  duty  to  his  tenantry. 
I  find  no  fhult  with  those  who  do  not  agree  with  me  in 
opinion,  but  I  would  sooner  cut  of  my  right  hand  than  M 
a  farm  by  auction.  (Enthusiastic  cheers,  which  were 
prolonged  for  some  minutes.)  I  haye  my  land  yalued, 
and  putting  confidence  in  those  who  yalne  it,  I  giye  it  to 
the  tenant  if  he  think  it  worth  while  to  accept  a  lease 
on  these  conditions.*'  (Continued  cheers.)  Dr.  Gilly 
alluded  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  cottages  of  the 
farm-seryants.  *^  They  did  not  proride  either  for  clean- 
liness, comfort,  conyenience,  or  decency — (loud  cheers) 
— and  he  attributed  the  continual  ^itt«»^  to  this  cause. 
He  found  that,  out  of  174  hinds  in  a  district,  no  fewer 
than  51  flitted  in  one  year;  83  in  two  years;  145  had 
disappeared  in  seyen  years  ;  and  156  in  ten  years  ;--so 
that,  of  174  fkmilies  in  a  district,  only  18  could  haye 
been  found  there  ten  years  ago."  The  prizes  were  nearly 
equally  diyided  between  the  Scottish  and  English  exhibi* 
tors.  The  meeting  of  the  Society  next  year  is  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

Farm  Cottaoes.— We  are  glad  to  obserye  that  the  dis- 
graceftil  condition  of  the  cottages  for  farm  labourers  is 
beginning  to  attract  public  attention.  They  are,  through- 
out Scotland,  miserable  hoyels,  dark  and  ill-aired,  and 
often  damp  from  being  under  the  leyel  of  the  adjoining 
ground,  and  not  lathed.  They  hardly  eyer  consist  ot 
more  than  two  small  apartments.  In  one  of  these  the 
whole  family  sleep  hi  close  box-beds,  attached  to  the 
wall,  and  closed  in  front  with  sliding-doors  of  deal,  so 
that  it  is  remarkable  that  those  who  sleep  in  them  are  not 
suifocated.  The  lower  classes  of  the  Scotch  haye,  in  gene- 
ral, a  dislike  at  fresh  air  entering  into  their  houses;  and 
the  prejudice  against  it  has  been  increased,  if  it  has  not 
arisen,  ftom  the  circumstance,  that  the  windows  of  cot- 
tages are  generally  built  into  the  walls,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  open  them.  Cows,  horses,  swine,  poultry, 
yery  often  share  a  part  of  the  cottage :  the  effluria  and 
yermin  created  by  these  animals  must  be  unfiiyourable  to 
health.  Eyen  in  the  best  districts,  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  stables.  The  death 
of  a  horse  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  oymer,  but  the  death  of 
a  ploughman  is  not  at  all  felt  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate.  Mr.  Loudon,  the  conductor  of  that  excellent 
paper,  The  Crordener's  Gazette,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  eyery  gardener,  planter,  and  florist  in  the  king- 
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4om— in  his  recent  Umt  in  Seoilaiid,  eays,  that  many  of 
the  cottages  are  the  meet  miserable  eter  he  obeerred, 
being  in  some  parts  of  the  country  built  at  turf,  in  others 
of  turf  and  stone ;  the  side  walls  not  aboye  flye  or  six 
feet  high,  the  coyering  of  thatch  without  any^ceiling, 
and  the  diimney  a  hole  in  the  thatoh  at  the  gable  end. 
There  is  no  diyision  of  the  tweWe  feet  square  compart- 
ment within,  except  by  the  position  of  the  ftuniture  ;  and 
this  is  rarely  attempted  unless^  the  space  enclosed  is  six- 
teen or  eighteen  fSset  by  twelve  feet.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  estates  on  which  such  cottages 
stand  are  not  ashamed  of  them.  The  subject  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  Highland  Society 
a,t  their  late  meeting  in  Berwick,  and  seemed  to  attract 
much  attention. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

It  18  now  upwards  of  three  years  since  the  present  de- 
pression commenced,  and  it  is  annually  becoming  more 
seyere.  In  London,  the  number  of  bankruptcies  in  1 838 
was  306;  in  1840,  466.  In  Manchester,  in  the  former 
year,  82;  in  1839, 199;  in  1840,  204.  In  England  (ex- 
olusiye  of  London),  the  ayerage  annual  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies, during  the  last  nine  yean,  has  been  955,  and 
in  the  cheap  years,  1835  and  1836,  the  number  sunk  to 
737  and  724,  but  last  year  there  were  1413.  Of  14,000 
looms  in  Bethnal  Green,  Spittaliields,  ftc,  3000  are  quite 
out  of  work,  and  the  remainder  are  only  three-fourths  of 
their  time  employed.  The  average  earnings  are  7s.  6d. 
a-week  each  loom,  from  which  Is.  1  id.  is  to  be  deducted 
for  expenses.  In  Oldham,  of  ninety-one  cotton  mills, 
thirty-three  are  either  entirely  stopped  or  working  short 
time,  while  last  year  there  were  oidy  sixteen  mills  not 
ftilly  employed.  Though  the  price  of  food  is  double 
what  it  was  in  1836,  wages  of  all  sorts  of  workmen  are 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  lower.  Since  1837,  the 
relief  paid  to  the  casual  poor  in  the  township,  has  rapidly 
increased  from  £875  in  the  whole  of  1837,  to  £2708  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1841. 

It  appears,  from  the  Aberdeen  Herald^  that  while  the 
imports  into  Aberdeen,  by  British  yessels,  have  little 
yaried  during  the  last  seyen  years,  the  imports  by  foreign 
yessels  have  increased  fourfold.  The  number  of  foreign 
vessels  which  arrived  in  1834  was  thirty-one;  in  1840, 
120;  while  the  number  of  British  vessels  arriving,  which 
was  ninety  at  the  first  period,  has  continued  almost  sta- 
tionary; in  1834, 5221  tons  of  goods,  chiefly  British  ma- 
nuftfCtuies,  were  exported  to  America;  in  1835,  6297 
tons.  Ever  since  that  year,  these  exports  have  steadily 
diminished;  and  in  1840  the  quantity  was  only  2320 
tons.  The  cause  of  this  depression  is  obvious.  Fo- 
reigners build  their  vessels  of  untaxed  materials,  and 
feed  their  crews  with  untaxed  food.  Aided  by  the  skill 
of  British  artisus,  their  vessels  are  now  nearly  equal  to 
British,  and  they  can  take  much  lower  freights.  The 
present  Com  Laws  are  also  unfavourable  to  our  shipping; 
for  when  the  duty  fttUa,  there  is  not  time  to  send  out 
ships  from  Britain.  Such  ships  as  are  on  the  spot  must 
be  employed,  and  henoe  the  late  great  importation  of 
grain  has  taken  place  in  foreign  vessels;  and  as  it  is 
better  to  take  low  freights  than  none  at  all,  these  vessels 
are  loading  with  herrings  and  other  articles,  which,  un- 
der a  different  Com  Law,  would  be  exported  by  British 
shipe.  The  decrease  of  the  trade  vrith  America  is  at- 
tributable to  the  same  cause.  We  could  easily  obtain 
from  the  United  States  alone  four  or  five  millions  of 
quarten  of  wheat  a  year;  but  as  we  irill  not  take  what 
they  have  to  give,  we  have  foroed  them  to  encourage 
their  own  manufactures,  to  the  iigury  of  our  own  trade 
and  commerce.    In  Dundee  and  Paialey,  no  alleviation 


of  the  distress  has  oecnrred;  on  the  ooninry,  there  have 
been  numerous  additional  &ilures  within  the  month.  In 
Leith,  owing  to  the  great  importation  of  grain,  trade  has 
been  very  brisk  of  late:  but  during  the  summer  eveiy- 
thing  was  duU. 

AGRICULTURE. 

By  the  end  of  September,  the  fields  in  the  neii^boiir- 
hood  of  Edinburgh  were  almost  cleared  of  their  crops, 
(except  Beam,)  and  the  grain  has  in  general  been  got  io 
in  pretty  fair  condition.    Although  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  country  more  than  one  half  of  the  grain  was  in  the 
fields  on  the  2d  of  October,  hardly  any  damage  had  been 
sustained  ;  but  rain  having  begun  on  the  3^  and  con- 
tinued with  very  little  internusdon,  and  in  great  quan- 
tity for  fourteen  days,  the  crop  standing  out  was  serious- 
ly injured  by  sprouting,  and  a  great  part  of  it  rendered 
useless.    Owing  we  presume  in  some  measure  to  the 
straggle  going  on  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
the  change  of  Ministry,  the  reports  of  the  crop  are  more 
than  usually  contradictory.    In  East  Lothian  the  wheat 
is  very  unequal  in  quality,  and  in  general  coarse.    Bar- 
ley yields  a  fiiir  return,  and  the  quality  is  tolerably  good. 
Oats  are  likewise  an  average  crop.    Tumipe  are  infe- 
rior to  the  produce  of  ordinary  years,  and  have  been  sold 
at  from  £8  to  £10  per  imperial  acre  ;  77  imperial  acres 
at  East  Bams,  were  let  for  £750.    Wheat  has  brought 
£14,  15s. ;   Barley,  £6,  15s.  to  £10  ;  and  Oats,  £6  to 
£13,  per  Scotch  acre— all  sold  in  the  field.    Clover  has 
everywhere  produced  a  heavy  second  crop.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  crop  is  decidedly  nnderthe  average.  Around 
Berwick,  the  Wheat  crop  in  point  of  quality,  is  superior 
to  those  of  the  three  last  years.  In  the  Highlands,  nearly 
the  whole  crop  was  cut  by  the  Ist  October,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  an  average,  but  it  suffered  seyenly  fr:om 
the  heavy  rains  which  shortly  aftervrards  fell.    In  the 
eastern  part  of  Fife,  the  turnips  and  potatoes  are  parti- 
cularly fine.  In  Lancashire  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in 
the  finest  looking  crops  of  potatoes,  two-thirds  are  rotten, 
and  the  remainder  yery  watery  and  bad.    In  England 
generally,  it  \a  the  opinion  of  persons  well  qualified  to 
judge,  that  in  point  of  quantity,  the  vriieat  crop  is  four 
bushels  the  acre  ;  and  in  quality  five  per  cent,  below  the 
produce  of  last  year.    The  circumstance  that  the  sudden 
bringing  into  the  market  of  1,900,000  quarters  of  foreign 
grain,  has  not  had  the  effect  of  lowering  prices,  seems  to 
show  that  in  the  general  apprehension,  that  crop  is  defi- 
cient.   It  is,  however,  supposed  by  some,  that  without 
any  farther  importation,  we  have  a  sufficient  supply  till 
next  harvest ;  though  others  think  1,000,000  or  2,000,000 
quarters  will  be  required. 

The  third  Falkirk  Tryst  was  held  on  the  11th  and 
12th  of  October.  Between  60,000  and  70,000  sheep  were 
exposed,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  sold  the  first 
day.  Blaokfaced  wedders  brought  from  19s.  6d.  to  26s. 
ahead;  cross  bred,  23s.  6d.  to  28s.;  Cheviot  vredders, 
fi!om  28s.  to  31s.;  Cheviot  ewes,  frrom  15s.  to  18s.;  Uack- 
faced  ewes,  9s.  to  13s.  Cattle  also  sold  at  good  prices. 
Two-year  old  stots.  West  Highlanders,  £6, 8e.  to  £7, 15s.; 
three-year  old  heifers,  £12.  One  lot  of  Angus-ahiie 
brought  £15, 10s.  The  show  of  horses  was  small,  and 
few  were  sold.  Prices  for  workhorses  ran  from  JCIO  to 
£20.  At  the  Howden  great  horse  ttis^  which  lasts  a 
fortnight  at  the  end  of  September,  the  show  was  the 
largest  knovm  for  a  number  of  years.  A  great  many 
foreigners  were  present.  Several  of  the  best  hoxsef 
were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  £150  to  £200,  and 
some  exoellent  brood  mares  brougjht  from  £60  io  £85 
each.  Many  valuable  horses  were  purchased  li»r  Fnooe 
and  Germany, 
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THE  TOPAZ,  FOR  1842.    Londok  :  Imperial  Quarto. 


Thb  high  tone  of  onr  current  British  literature 
is  nowhere  so  strongly  seen,  as  in  those  periodi- 
cal visitants  of  oui'  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs— 
The  Annuals.  The  Magazines  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  much  for  the  national  literary  glory  by  their 
nouwUtUes^  where  diluted  wit  and  exaggerated  in- 
cident cover  whole  numbers  by  an  ingenious  power 
of  expansion  that  borders  on  the  marvellous  ;  but 
Blackwoody  Fnuer^  The  Dublin  University  and 
even  ourselves,  occasionally  encumber  our  columns 
with  articles  constructed  upon  antiquated  ideas  of 
the  propriety  of  blending  the  useful  with  the  agree- 
able. Into  this  £Euling  the  Annuals  never  dege- 
nerate. Their  embossed  boards,  and  gUded  edges, 
enfold  no  tedious  disquisitions  on  history  or  politi- 
cal economy,  no  dull  records  of  foreign  travel  or 
commercial  enterprise,  no  prosy  rhapsodies  on  "  the 
common  tilings  that  round  us  lie,"  and  all  that 
forms  the  vulgar  poetiy  of  everyday  life.  The  light, 
the  fantastic,  the  unnatural,  the  superhuman,  is 
their  province.  Anybody  or  any  book  may  utter 
plain  sense,  or  natural  feeling.  They  soar  above 
this  dim  spot  of  earth,  and  float  in  Folly's  car 
through  the  airy  realms  of  agreeable  nonsense. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  gem  of  the  season — 
The  Topaz  !  It  is  no  common  Aimual ;  but  the 
quintessence  of  all  possible  Annuals  for  this  or  any 
other  year.  Such  delicious  absurdity  ! — such 
charming  twaddle!  Illustrations  so  exqubttely 
insipid!  Romance  so  harrowing  in  its  extrava- 
gance !  Poetiy  so  touching  in  its  inanity !  Con- 
tributors of  such  celebrity!  Heavens!  After 
we  had  skimmed  it  through,  we  felt  as  if  we 
had  been  shut  up  in  our  bed-room,  and  dieted  on 
water-gruel  for  a  month  ! 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  sweet  thing  : — 

TO  lANTHE. 

BT  LORD  VINCENT  FLUTINOHAK. 

I  love  thee,  fair  ladye, 

By  night  and  by  day. 
In  BunBhine  and  shadow, 

I  love  thee  alway  1 
'Neath  rainbow  and  tempest, 

'Neath  beantifbl  skies, 
I  think  of  thy  bosom, 

I  think  of  thine  eyes — 

W.  XCTI. — VOL.  VIII. 


Those  minors  of  nature. 

That  sparkle  so  bine — 
I  love  thee — I  love  thee — 

Fair  ladye,  I  do. 

I  love  thee,  fikir  ladye. 

Too  well  to  express ; 
May  none  ever  lore  thee. 

Or  worship  thee  less  ! 
My  castle 's  deserted, 

And  lonely  its  wall. 
My  hawk 's  on  the  mountain. 

My  steed  in  the  stall. 
My  heart  is  the  warder, 

That  watches  for  yon — 
I  love  thee — I  love  thee — 

Fair  bwiye,  I  do  ! 

There  is  only  one  fault  about  this,  and  it  is  this : 
We  have  read  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the 
Keepsake  before.  And,  by  the  way,  now  we  think 
on  it,  it  has  another  fault — and  yet,  perhaps,  the 
fault  we  refer  to  is  no  fault  at  all ;  but  we  shall 
state  it.  The  verses  are  not  very  intelligible — at 
least  we  have  not  discovered  their  signiflcation, 
though  we  have  given  ourselves  a  headaiche  tiying 
to  do  so.  A  horrible  suspicion  has  crossed  us.  Can 
it  be  that  they  are  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Willison 
Glass's  profound  remark,  in  his  great  epic  upon  The 
Penny  Postage,  that  **  True  no-meaning  puzzles 
more  than  wit"?  We  are  unwilling  to  think  so, 
more  particularly  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  *^  lanthe"  in  question  isLord  Melbourne's  cook ! 

Glancing  over  the  ^  riches  fineless"  of  the  vo- 
lume, our  eye  lights,  by  a  magnetic  attraction 
which  it  has  for  everything  connected  with  the 
^  Thieves*  Literature,"  upon  the  following  sonnet : 

ON  READING  AINSWORTH'S  JACK  SHEPPARD. 

BT  CHAIILES  CHICKENS,  ESQ. 

Much  have  I  travailed  'mong  the  prigs  of  old, 
And  many  goodly  Sikes  and  Fagins  seen; 
With  many  Artftil  Dodgers  have  I  been. 

Whom  beaks  in  fetters  for  Sir  Peter  hold. 

Oft  of  the  Red  Room,*  too,  had  I  been  told. 
That  deep  file,  Sheppard,  mled  as  his  demesne, 
Yet  did  I  never  know  his  might  serene, 

*  The  room  from  which  ^  Sheppard,  Jack,  the  marvellous 
boy,"  as  a  great  living  writer  in  Tait*i  Magazine  has 
called  him,  made  his  escape.  Vide  AinsworUi*s  ''Jack 
Sheppard,"  vol.  iiL—- 4tt/Aor'»  note. 
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Till  I  heard  AingworUi  speak  out  loud  and  bold. 
Then  felt  I  like  some  fkker  of  men's  clyes. 

When  a  new  dozy  reels  into  his  ken, — 
Or  like  stout  Curtis,  when,  with  purple  eyes, 

He  stared  at  grten  of  turtle — ^winked*  and  theii 
Looked  on  eaoh  gobbet  with  a  wild  surmise, 

Silent  upon  a  Bench  of  Aldebmen  I 

A  noble  aonnet!  worthjr  of  Keats.  Indeed  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  its  illvstriovB  author,  in 
penning  this  tribute  to  the  genius  of  his  great  con- 
temporary, had  not  in  his  ear  the  stately  melody 
of  one  of  that  short-lived  bard's  best  known  pro* 
ductions.  It  is  unpleasant  to  throw  a  doubt  upon 
the  originality  of  any  man,  more  especially  of  such 
a  man  as  Charles  Chickens,  but  surely  be  mart 
confess  his  obligations  to  the  "  Sonnet  on  first 
LooKiNO  into  Chapman's  Homer."  Nor  need  he 
feel  any  shame  in  making  the  oon£Bssion,  Has  not 
his  prototype,  whose  notions  of  rhyme  were,  owing 
to  his  Cockney  education,  somewhat  perplexed, 
asked  his  own  muse,  on  one  occasion  when  she 
seems  to  have  been  giving  herself  ^r^. 

Wherefore  lineage  wish  ye  A^W 
Than  twin  sister  of  Tha/ior  f 

And,  in  the  same  spirit,  may  not  Mr.  Chickens 
ask  himself,  whether  he  comd  possibly  wish  to 
stand  as  a  poet  above  the  level  of  Johnxiy  Keats  ? 
Arcades  amhoy  et  caniareparM, 

A  pair  of  shepherds,  fit  to  howl 

Their  songs  and  sonnets,  cheek  by  Jowl* 

But  what  is  this?  Really  this  is  too  b^d.  Imi- 
tations, indeed !  Why,  who  does  |iot  see  a  flag- 
rant plagiarism  from  Alfred  Tenayaom  that  ill- 
used  poet,  in 

CAROLINE, 

BT  Al^llUr  FKITNTBOTA]^  BB^ 

Lightseme,  brightsome,  ooosin  mine ! 

ISasy,  breeay  Caroline  I 
With  thy  looks  all  raven-shaded. 
From  thy  merry  brow  up-braided. 
And  thine  eyes  of  laughter  fUU, 

Brifhtsome  cousin  mine  ! 
Thou  m  chains  of  leve  hast  bound 
Wherefore  dost  thou  flit  around  me. 

Laughter-loving  Caroline  t 

When  I  fUa  would  go  to  sleep 

In  my  easy  ehair, 
Wherefore  on  my  slumbers  creep  t 
Wherefore  start  me  f^om  repose^ 
Tickling  of  my  hooked  nose, 

Pullingof  my  hairl 
Wherefore,  then,  if  thou  doei  leve  me^ 
So  to  words  of  anger  move  me. 

Corking  of  this  fMe  of  mine, 

Tricksy  cousin  Caroline  t 

When  a  sudden  sound  I  hear,— 
Much  my  nervous  system  suifers, 

Shaking  through  aad  thiough^^ 
Cousin  Cuoline,  I  fear, 

'Twas  no  other  hand  but  yeft 
Put  gunpowder  in  the  snuffers, 

Springing  such  a  mine  I 
TwhiB  no  other  but  yourself. 
Wicked,  tricked,  Uttle  elf. 

Naughty  cousin  Caroline  I 

Pins  she  sticks  into  my  shoulder. 

Places  needles  in  my  chair. 
And  when  I  begin  to  scold  her. 

Tosses  back  her  combid  hair 

With  so  saucy,  vexed  an  air. 


That  the  pitying  beholder 

Cannot  brook  that  I  should  scold  her : 

Then,  again,  she  comes,  and,  bolder, 

Blaeks  anew  this  face  of  mine, 

Artfiil  cousin  Caroline  I 

Would  she  only  say  she'd  love  me. 

Winsome,  tinsome  Caroline, 
Unto  such  excess  't  would  move  me. 

Teasing,  pleasing  oousin  mine ! 
That  die  might  the  Uve-lopg  day 
Undermine  Sie  snuffer  tray, 
Tickle  still  my  hooked  nose. 
Startle  me  from  calm  repose. 

With  her  pretty  persecution, 
Throw  the  tongs  against  my  sMns, 
Run  me  through  and  through  with  pins, 

Like  a  pierced  cushion; 
Would  she  only  say  she'd  love  me. 
Darning  needles  should  not  move  me; 
But,  reclining  back,  I'd  say 
**  Dearest !  there's  the  snuffer  tray. 
Pinch,  0  pinch,  those  legs  of  mine  ! 

Cork  me,  cousiu  CaroUne  !" 

This  charming  effusion  answers  all  the  essentials 
of  poetry,  as  laid  down  b^  Milton.  It  is  ^  simple, 
sensuous,  and  passionate,"  Wliat  can  be  simpler 
than  this,  *^  wicked-tricked  Caroline* — mark  the 
Tennysoidan  felicity  of  the  epithet, — pulling  her 
cousin's  '^  hooked"  nose,  springing  a  mine  upon  him 
from  the  snuffer  tray,  running  needles  into  his  easy 
chair,  blackening  his  chin  and  eye-brows  I  These 
are  the  beautiful  artifices  of  playful  childhood, 
which  has  ever  been  proverbial  for  its  simplicity. 
Sensuous  it  is  too,  for  it  is  a  succession  of  images 
throughout, — ^from  the  picture  of  the  fair  tormen- 
tor to  the  last  convulsive  spring  of  hei^  cousin  on 
finding  a  darning-needle  buried  in  hb  person — ^then 
seeking  "  for  itself  an  honourable  grave  ;*  and 
what  can  be  more  passionate,  than  the  feelings 
which  cousin  Caroline's  pretty  tricks  are  calculat- 
ed to  excite,  or  the  fine  exdamation  with  which 
the  verses  close  ?  These  are  qualities  that  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  all, — ^but  the  poem  derives  a 
peculiar  interest,  from  a  mysterious  hint  of  the 
editor's,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  written  by  an  illustri- 
ous foreigner,  **  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Windsor 
Castle,"  and  is  descriptive  of  the  domestic  habits 
of  the  still  more  Ulustrious  partner  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows.  We  forbear  speaking  more  openly  on 
this  interesting  topic  ;  but  the  reader  must  have 
remarked,  that  the  lines  are  by  Albert,  Albmi 
Pennynyo/.  There  have  been  worse  aUasm  than 
this. 

Haynes  Bayley, — ^poor  Haynes  Bayley !  Charm- 
ing i)i  thy  six  feet  two !     Irresistible  in  thy  breadth 
of  muscle,  deadly  in  the  exuberance  of  thy  sable 
whiskers !     Chanted  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
scullery !     Beloved  of  boarding-schools, — ^idolized 
of  susceptible  haberdashers !    Well  do  we  vonem- 
ber  thee,  and  fondly  do  we  cherish,  in  the  lumber- 
room  of  our  memory,  the  last  occasion  of  our  meet- 
ing.   That  delicious  rump-steak,  th^t  unctuous 
pot  of  Hanbury's  entire  {     The  mutton,  too,  over 
which  we  penned  in  joint  inspiration— line  about 
— ^the  ballad,  "  We  met,  'twas  in  a  crowd,"  which 
the  world  has  since  stamped  with  immortality! 
The  cozy  parlour  in  ^  The  Hen  and  Chickens," 
Hampstead,  where  we  discussed  our  brandy-and- 
water  and  the  state  of  parties  together. — How  fine 
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the  flavour  of  that  sixth  tumbler  i  the  devilled 
turkey !  But  we  dare  not  dwell  on  theae  touching 
recollections,  which  have  forced  themeelves  upon 
UB,  on  stumbling  upon  the  following  ditty,  by  our 
departed  friend.  Tears  pursue  each  other  ^*  down 
our  innocent  nose  in  piteous  chase/'  as  we  hum  over 

THE  LOVER'S  C0N7KSSI0N. 

It  is  not  fbr  th^jbixMy  cheek, 

Nor  for  thy  lockfl  so  snnny  bright. 
It  is  not  for  thine  eyes  that  epeti, 

In  sparkling  words  of  diamond  light ! 
It  is  not  for  th j  voice  so  clear. 

Thy  smilci  all  eold  reserve  disannin|f, 
That  I  do  loTC  thee,  Mary,  dear, 

Though  I  confess  that  they  are  charming. 

Thy  thrilling  glance,  what  Joy,  perchance 

To  find  it  softly  bent  on  me. 
When  others  in  the  maqr  dance 

Poossette  and  ladies'Hshain  with  thee. 
The  qniet  smile,  that  none  peroeiye, 

Bnt  he,  whose  bosom  it  doth  fetter, 
I  like  it  much,  but,  ah  !  believe, 

There's  something  I  like  greatly  better- 

When  winds  breathe  low,  and  twilight's  calm 

Subdues  the  wearied  earth  to  bliss. 
Thy  gentle  voice  feills  like  a  balm 

Upon  a  troubled  heart  like  this. 
Sweet,  then,  thy  glances  upward  bent, 

Qut,  ah  1  there's  something,  Mar^i  sweeterj 
Thy  money  in  the  three  per  cent 

Consols  strikes  me  as  greatly  neater. 

There  is  an  amiable  candour  in  this,  that  is  quite 
captivating.  Our  friend  was  not  always  so  frank 
in  letting  it  be  seen,  whence  so  much  of  the  fine 
passion  and  poetry  that  glowed  through  his  verses 
had  its  origin.  It  was  left  for  a  posthumous  can- 
zonet to  proclaim,  what  none  knew  better  than 
Butterfly  Bayley,  that  the  god  of  love  is  too  often 
but  a  god  of  tin  I  that  moonshine  and  kisses  are 
all  very  well,  hut  that  there  is  *^  mOal  more  attrac- 
tive" even  than  theae  I  It  is  quite  cheering  to 
parents,  like  ourselvea,  to  know,  that  these  lines^ 
set  to  music,  are  to  be  had  at  all  the  music-shops, 
at  the  easy  and  accessible  price  of  half-a-crown^ 

In  wandering  through  such  a  wilderness  of 
sweets  as  Thb  Topas  presents,  oue  feels  like  a 
school-boy  let  loose  in  a  pastry-cook's  shop.  Tart- 
lets, eookies,  London  buns,  all  the  sugared  wealth  of 
a  Littlejohn,  crowd  upon  his  bewildered  sight,  and 
he  stands,  lUce  the  donkey  between  the  bundles  of 
hay  in  the  fable,  irresolute  whether  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  a  hunk  of  gingerbread  or  to  the  sweet 
luxuriance  of  an  Albert  cake,  In  this  dileimma» 
ft  euivant  more  or  less  will  fix  his  ehoic^-n-pn  such 
nioetiea  dees  the  judgment  oftaii  tum ;  and  o}d 
recolleetions  of  a  class  of  poetry, — ^the  passiouate 
Eastern  cut-throat  style, — ^whioh  h^s  now  unfor^ 
tunately  fallen  somewhat  into  abeyance,  lead  us 
to  select  for  our  next  extract 

THJ;  CADI'S  PAUGHTER.— A  LEGEND  OF  THE 

BOSPHORUS. 

BT  I.4DT  JULIANA  DBIVKLTOK. 

How  beauteous  is  the  star  of  night 

Within  the  eastern  skies. 
Like  the  twinkling  glance  of  the  Toorkman's  lance. 

Or  the  antelope's  azure  eyes  ! 


A  lamp  of  loTC  in  the  heaven  above, 

That  star  ia  fondly  streaming! 
And  the  gay  kiosk  and  the  shadowy  masque 

In  the  Golden  Horn  are  gleaming. 

Young  Leila  sits  in  her  jasmine  bower, 

And  hears  the  bulbul  sing. 
As  it  trills  its  throat  to  the  first  full  nate, 

That  anthems  the  flowery  spring. 
She  gazes  still,  as  a  miiden  will, 

On  that  beauteous  eastern  star : 
You  may  see  the  throb  of  her  bosom's  sob 

Beneath  the  white  cymar  1 

She  thinks  of  him,  who  is  fHr  away^-^ 

Her  own  brave  Craliongee^ — 
Where  the  billows  foam  and  the  breeses  reams 

On  the  wild  Carpathian  sea. 
She  thinks  of  the  oath,  that  bound  them  both 

Beside  the  stormy  water. 
And  the  words  of  Ioyo,  that  In  AthenHi  greve 

He  spake  to  the  Cadi's  daughter. 

'*  Mt  Sbliv  1"  thus  the  maiden  said — 

^  Though  severed  still  we  be. 
By  the  raging  deep  and  the  mountain's  steepy 

My  soul  still  yearns  to  thee. 
Thy  form  so  dear  is  mirrored  here 

In  my  heart's  pellucid  well. 
As  the  rose  looks  up  to  Phillip's  oxb^ 

Or  the  moth  to  the  gay  gaielle  ! 

^  I  think  of  the  time,  when  the  Kaftan's  crime 

Our  lore's  young  joys  o'ertook. 
And  thy  name  still  floats  in  the  plaintive  aetea 

Of  my  silTcr-toned  chiboucque. 
Thy  hand  is  red  with  the  blood  it  has  Bhed| 

Thy  soul,  it  is  heavy  laden. 
Yet  come,  my  Giaour,  to  thy  Leila's  bowerj 

Oh,  come  to  thy  Turkish  maiden !" 

A  light  step  trod  on  the  dewy  sod, 

And  a  Toioe  was  in  her  ear, 
And  an  arm  embraced  young  Leila's  walsi-^ 

"^BeloT^d!  I  am  here  I" 
Like  the  Phantom  Form,  that  rulei;  the  stofii. 

Appeared  the  Pirate  Lover, 
And  his  fiery  eye  was  like  Zatanai, 

As  he  fondly  bent  above  her. 

'^  Speak,  Leila,  speak !  for  my  light  eaique 

Bides  proudly  in  yonder  bay, 
I  have  come  from  my  rest  to  her  I  Ioyc  best. 

To  carry  thee,  Iotc,  awayl 
The  breast  of  thy  lover  shaU  shield  thee  and  eover 

My  own  Jemsoheed  from  harm ; 
Think'st  thou  I  fear  the  dark  Yiziei, 

Or  the  Mufti's  vengefbl  arm  t 

^  Then  droop  not,  love  !  nor  turn  aifVf^ 

From  this  rude  hand  of  mipe  I" 
And  Leila  looked  in  her  lover's  eyes, 

And  murmured — ^  I  am  thine  P' 
But  a  gloomy  man  with  a  yataghan 

Stole  through  the  acacia  blosso|n% 
And  the  thrust  he  made  with  his  gleaming;  blade 

Hath  pieroed  through  both  their  bosoms. 

^  There,  thero !  thou  cursed  caitiif  Gifour ! 

Thero,  thero,  thou  fUse  one,  lie  !" 
Bemorseless  Hassan  stands  above, 

And  smiles  to  see  them  die. 
They  sleep  beneath  the  fresh  green  tm^s 

The  lover  and  the  lady — 
And  maidens  wail  to  hear  the  tale 

Of  the  daughter  of  the  Cadi ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  is  the  ftneat 
Eastern  poem  which  the  Annuals  have  produced 
for  many  a  day.  It  only  wanted  an  Imaum,  a 
Kiebaub,  a  few  Minarets,  and  a  Muezzin  to  be  com- 
plete. It  transports  us  into  a  strange  world  of 
bulbuls,    caiques,   yataghans,    chiboucques,    and 
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acociasy  that  stimulate  the  imagination  in  propor- 
tion as  they  perplex  the  understanding.  Can  any- 
hody  tell  us  who  a  Kaftan  is?  As  for  the  Cadi, 
we  douhty  hut  yet  are  unwilling  for  Leila's  sake  to 
believe,  that  he  belongs  to  that  respectable  class  of 
public  servants — caddies  we  call  them  in  Edinburgh 
-—of  whom  a  few  specimens  still  linger  about  our 
own  flesh  and  fish-markets,  and  carry  home  the 
purchases  of  sober  housewives  in  wicker  contriv- 
ances, familiarly  known  as  creeh^  for  a  remunera- 
ting sum  of  copper  currency.  Surely,  a  ^' brave 
GaUoDgee''— although  who  that  gentleman  may  be, 
we  have  not  the  faintest  idea— could  never  lavish 
his  affections  on  the  daughter  of  such  a  man.  It 
may  be  so,  however;  and  the  same  weakness, 
which,  led  King  Cophetua  to  wed  a  beggar  maid, 
may  induce  a  Galiongee  to  cultivate  a  liaison  with 
the  daughter  of  a  ticket-porter  of  Constantinople. 
The  poet  has  also  thrown  a  fine  air  of  mystery 
about  Hassan,  ^  the  gloomy  man  with  the  yata- 
ghan." It  would  be  a  relief  to  our  minds,  how- 
ever, to  know  who  he  was. 

To  pass  from  the  Dardanelles  to  sunny  Italy, 
that  land  of  love  and  lazzaroni,  would  be  a  transi- 
tion easy  as  it  is  natural  in  romance.  Fain,  there- 
fore, would  we  have  presented  our  readers  with  a 
prose  tale  of  great  power,  which  woos  us  to  select 
it, — *^6iuLio  GRUMBELiiO,  The  Lost  oftheffurdy- 
gurdies^  by  the  Author  of  Snoors,  a  Tale  of  the  Civil 
Wars,"  The  well-known  abilities  of  this  writer, 
employed  upon  so  exciting  a  theme,  must  have 
already  stimulated  the  literary  appetite  of  our 
readers  to  a  most  voracious  pitch,  but  we  must  refer 
them  to  Thb  Topaz  itself  for  the  gratification  of 
their  curiosity,  as  want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass 
over  this  romance.  By  way  of  a  solatium^  as  the 
lawyers  call  it,  we  present  them  with  some  lines  of 
great  beauty,  to  which  a  mournful  interest  attaches 
from  their  having  been  penned  by  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Lady  Caroline  Maudlin,  the  night 
before  her  elopement  with  her  father  s  footman, — 
a  step  which,  our  readers  must  recollect,  excited 
very  considerable  sympatliy  and  admiration  in 
the  fashionable  world  at  the  time.  It  seems  that 
the  editor  of  The  Topaz,  by  dint  of  that  judicious 
perseverance  which,  as  the  work  shows,  has  catered 
80  successfully  for  the  public,  had  effected  an 
introduction  to  Lady  Caroline's  waiting-maid  on 
her  return  from  Gretna  Green.  That  amiable 
female,  yielding  to  the  madness  which  ruled  the 
hour,  formed  an  attachment  to  him.  He  knew 
the  weakness  of  the  sex,  and  indulged  it.  But, 
amid  the  seductive  frivolities  of  the  tender  passion, 
the  stern  duties  of  an  editor  were  not  lost  sight  of 
for  a  moment ;  and,  in  '*  a  pliant  hour,"  he  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  from  her  this  chaming  pro- 
duction, which  had  been  written  by  her  mistress 
on  one  of  her  curling  papers.  The  delicacy  with 
which  the  editor  records  his  success  is  only  equal- 
led by  the  skilful  generalship  by  which  it  was 
effected.     But,  for  the  poem,  which  is  entitled 

POETRY  vEBStJS  PROSE. 
Oh,  mother  dear,  the  sun  shines  bright, 

Bat,  ah,  for  me  its  light  is  shrouded; 
The  moon  with  radiance  fills  the  night, 

From  me  her  radiant  face  is  shrouded. 


Around  me  flowerets  thickly  bloom, 
Birds  fill  the  air  with  notes  of  gladness, 

But,  ah  1  all — ^all  partake  the  gloom 
Of  my  too  sore  preyailing  sadness. 

I  sit  me  down,  and  try  to  rouse 

Gay  dreams  of  pleasures  fondly  cherished,— 
The  hawthorn  tree,  the  whispered  vows. 

That  with  the  evening  zephyrs  perished; 
And  hours  come  back,  when  hope  and  loTe 

Made  life  one  long  and  glorious  rision. 
When  skll  was  fair  and  calm^bove, 

And  all  below  was  bliss  Elysian. 

A  numbness  and  a  sense  of  pain, — 

A  drowsy  unimpassioned  feeling, — 
A  fire  that  smoulders  in  the  brain. 

Through  all  the  listless  pulses  stealing;— 
Preys  on  me  through  the  live-long  day, 

Like  a  grim  phantom  haunts  me  nightly, 
Takes  feeling,  thought,  and  power  away, 

Till  all  looks  ghastly— all  unsightly  1 

Life  is  a  leafless  blighted  bought — 

This  stifling  pang,  how  may  I  smother! 
What  can  I  love,  or  live  for  now ! 

Oh,  comfort  me,  my  own  dear  mother ! 
Say,  say  what  mean  these  fimcies  drear, 

Tha,i  on  despair  and  firenzy  border; — 
^  Pshaw  !  take  this  dose  of  salts,  my  dear. 

'Tis  just  your  stomach's  out  of  order !" 

Heartless  and  unfeeling  parent !  Her  child  is 
racked  by  a  mixture  of  regrets  and  blighted  hopes. 
She  thinks  only  of  Dr.  Gregory's  mixture.  The 
lying  subterfuges  of  a  faithless  lover  overwhelm 
her  daughter's  spirit.  She  thinks  but  of  febrifoges 
for  her  daughter  s  body.  Blue  devils  torture  the 
maiden's  aching  heart  to  madness.  Her  callous 
soul  turns  eagerly  to  blue  pill  and  ipecacuanha. 
Byron  and  Little  fly  before  Abemethy  and  Buchan; 
Galen  chucks  Cupid  headlong  out  of  window.  A 
grovelling  and  prosaic  spirit,  which  reduces evei^- 
thing  to  the  mere  physical  element,  scofis  at  tlie 
maiden's  more  than  *'  poetic  pains,"  and  tells  her 
that  the  pangs  of  a  higlily  sensitive  temperament 
are  no  more  than  mere  disorder  of  the  gastric  juices. 
Of  such  heartlessness  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves 
to  speak.  But  it  is  ever  thus — ^in  poetiy.  Mo- 
thers' hearts  are  like  granulated  whinstone,  and 
fathers  have  no  hearts  at  all. 

The  mournful  spirit  of  the  following  lines  haunts 
us.  We  see  a  lady  in  a  lonely  room,  within  a 
lofty  tower.  Night  has  struck  across  the  heavens 
with  the  suddenness  peculiar  to  a  tropical  re- 
gion ;  and  a  lurid  streak  marks  the  line  where  the 
heaving  ocean  loses  itself  in  the  sky.  The  air 
is  thick  and  sultry,  the  vampire-bat  flits  to  and 
fro  on  heavy  wing ;  and  a  hollow  murmur  rolling 
across  the  deep,  and  mingling  with  the  clamour  of 
the  waves  that  dash  upon  the  rocks  beneath, 
deepens  while  it  harmonizes  with  the  melancholy 
thoughts  of  the  lonely  lady,  as  she  sits  at  the  case- 
ment,— ^her  throbbing  brow  resting  on  her  hand, 
— and  looks  abroad  upon  the  wild  and  wastefiil 
ocean  heaving  and  panting  beneath  the  leaden  sk}'. 
Far  from  the  merry  voices  of  old  iriends,  in  a  land 
of  swarthy  faces  and  stranger  tongues,  she  thinks 
of  home  and  English  flresides.  Voices  once  daily 
heard  whisper  about  her ;  trees  and  green  hedge- 
rows brighten  up  before  her  moistening  eyes ;  she 
feels  the  pressure  of  hands  that  once  thrilled  a  wel- 
come whei*ever  she  wont ;  and  the  light  of  eyes, 
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which  it  was  a  joy  to  see,  id  again  about  her.  Her 
laden  heart  is  fall  to  burstings  and  she  pours  forth 
its  burden  in  a  stream  of  passionate  verse.  Listen 
to  the  diige-like  music  of 

NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

BT  THE  00UXTB8S  OF  FITZ-FAIlfT,  LADT  OF  TBE  GOVEBNOIt- 
GENBIUL  OF  ALUNMINBY. 

Oh  for  the  lyre  of  Sappho,  to  proclaim 

The  fierj  passion  of  mj  bunting  heart, 
To  strike  a  note  upon  the  ear  of  Fame, 

Should  never  fade  I    So  might  I  then  departi 

Dying  upon  the  midnight  with  a  start, 
To  wake  up  in  another,  brighter  sphere, 
Freed  from  the  chains  of  sin  and  woe,  that  bind  us  here. 

Boll  on,  thou  mighty  ocean,  lift  thy  hoarse 
And  giant  murmurs  to  the  lowering  heaven, — 

Wake  up  the  terrors  of  thy  trampling  force, 
Awing  the  hark  on  thy  rough  bosom  driven. 
Amid  the  thunder's  crash  and  flashing  levin; 

My  spirit  loves  thy  grandeur  and  thy  gloom, 

Fit  music  for  my  life's  dark  and  all  dreary  doom  1 

My  earliest  recollections,  they  are  sad ; 

My  lady  mother  walloped  me  all  day, 
I  never  had  the  sweetmeats  others  had. 

No  dolls  had  I,  or  picture-books  for  play ; 

My  frocks  were  of  the  meanest  stuff  alway. 
And  so  there  gathered  on  my  soul  a  sadness. 
That  after  weary  years  has  goaded  nigh  to  madness. 

Time  flew  apace — I  was  a  forward  girl. 
But  ah  I  my  sorrows  with  my  stature  rose ; 

Mine  was  a  spirit  rich  with  the  orient  pearl, 
And  gold  of  love's  romance,  and  its  fine  throes. 
But  I  was  plain,  and  had  a  snubbish  nose. 

And  I  did  find  myself,  oh,  direst  pain ! 

A  wretch  that  woos  unloved,  and  loves  and  woos  in  vain. 

And  yet  I  thought  he  loved  me — ^my  dear  Charles — 
There  was  a  silent  smiling  in  his  eyes. 

We  had  our  little  bits  of  lovers'  quarrels. 
And  sometimes  he  would  heave  unconscious  sighs. 
And  squeeze  my  hand.    But,  oh,  the  dread  surprise. 

That  fatal  morn,  1  read  in  wild  despair. 

He  had  been  married  at  St.  Greorge's,  Hanover  Square. 

I  never  smiled  again.    That  hqllow  smile. 
Which  gilds  the  sadness  it  cannot  dispel. 

Has  mantled  on  my  lips,  and  hung  awhile, 
like  glittering  dew-drops  on  the  Death-flower's  bell. 
I  walked  beneath  a  dark  and  fateful  spell, 

A  lorn  and  blighted  thing,  and  many  thought 

That  I  was  gay — ^they  were  mistaken — I  was  not. 

Life  was  made  up  of  miserable  hours. 
And  all  of  which  I  longed  the  brief  possessing, 

For  which  I  wasted  wishes,  hopes,  and  powers, 
Came  with  some  &tal  drawback  on  the  blessing. 
I  gave  myself  up  to  a  lord's  caressing : 

The  settlements  were  handsome — ^the  trousseau. 

They  were  the  victim's  garlands,  alas  I  now  1  know. 

For  though  a  lord,  he  simply  is  a  brute ; 
And  exiled  here  within  this  torrid  clime 

Of  gnats  and  negroes,  and  unwholesome  fruit, 
Ogars  and  arrack  punch  absorb  his  time. 
Deaf  to  the  music  of  my  plaining  rhyme ; 

And  to  the  moaning  winds  my  lays  1  pour. 

Lone  sitting  by  the  caves  of  bleak  Mongolia's  shore. 

Hark,  from  the  dining-room  ascends  his  rude, 
Discordant  voice,  proclaiming  to  the  walls, 

^  A  lass  is  good,  and  eke  a  glass  is  good  1" 
Besotted  wretch  t  while  my  lone  heart  recalls 
Those  charming  soirees,  concerts,  fancy  balls^ 

Where  1,  the  centre  of  a  glittering  throng. 

Talked  sentiment  and  scandal  all  night  long. 

They  are  about  me  now — those  merry  feces — 
T^at  made  their  talk,  though  Tery  small,  so  sweety 

These  lancer  offioem — ^the  dear  scapegraces— 
Eager  to  cast  them  at  my  tiny  feet. 
With  ft  wild  thrpb  of  joy  jf^j  pulses  beat; 


But,  no  I  They  fade  like  ^adows  from  my  view, 
And  life  assumes  again  its  old  sepulchral  hue. 

Hear  him,  the  noisy  brute,  he's  getting  drunk ! 

I  know  he  is.    'Tis  ever  so  with  him. 
'Tis  nuts  to  him  to  see  my  spirits  sunk. 

While  his  dull  senses  in  strong  spirits  swim. 

It  shall  not  be  !    I'll  ring  for  Mrs.  Pym, — 
Cret  up  hot  water,  and  we'll  show  him,  whether 
We  cannot  make,  ha,  ha  !  a  night  of  it  together  I 

Moan  on,  ye  winds,  roar  on,  ye  restless  waves. 
Your  organ-tones  about  my  sea-built  tower. 

Pealing  your  dismal  knell  o'er  watery  graves. 
Where  princely  navies  swamp  at  midnight  hour  I 
Swell  up  my  heart  with  your  majestic  power, 

And,  while  my  fell  despair  its  anguish  howls. 

My  woman,  Pym,  and  I  shall  get  as  drunk  as  owls. 

Castlb  Yahpyile,  1ft  Nov,,  1840. 

In  the  desponding  state  of  mind  into  which  our 
last  extract  has  thrown  us,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to 
a  writer  who  strikes  a  bolder  note.  With  a  joy- 
ful surprise,  which  we  know  our  readers  will 
share,  we  have  stumbled  on  the  following  sonnet. 
The  initials  of  the  author  need  no  CBdipus  to  un- 
riddle, and  we  leave  the  Editor's  note  to  speak  for 
itself.  The  hint  of  the  authorship  which  it  con- 
veys is  in  the  best  newspaper  style. 

SONNET  TO  BRITAIN. 


BT  THE  D- 


OP  W- 


[Deep  as  our  obligations  are  to  the  many  noble  and 
literary  characters  who  have  enriched  the  pages  of  The 
Topaz  by  their  contributions,  we  feel  assured  that  w« 
reflect  no  discredit  upon  any  of  them,  when  we  state 
our  candid  and  impartial  opinion,  that  the  splendid  Mi- 
litary and  Pateiotic  Sonnet,  which  we  have  now  the 
good  fortune  to  present  to  our  readers,  will  be  regarded 
by  all  competent  judges  as  the  brightest  and  most  ori- 
ginal GEM  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  or  in  any  other 
Miscellany.  Motives  of  delicacy,  which  our  readers  will 
at  once  appreciate,  have  prevented  us  from  disclosing,  in 
its  fall  blaze  of  European  celebrity,  the  name  of  The 
Illustrious  Individual  who  has  selected  us  as  the  me- 
dium of  conveying  his  military  opinions,  clothed  in  the 
''sounding robes"  of  verse,  to  a  gratified  world.  Still, 
we  feel  assured  that  there  are  none  so  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion as  not  at  once  to  perceive,  from  the  terseness  of  the 
composition,  the  boldness  of  its  character,  its  laconio 
simplicity,  and  its  martial  determination,  that  it  could 
have  emanated  only  ttom  one  honoured  pen,  which  has 
been  wielded  almost  as  successfrilly  as  his  sword,  and 
with  at  least  as  much  Despatch,  by  The  Greatest 
Captain  of  the  Age.] 

Halt !    Shoulder  arms !    Recover !   As  yon  were ! 

Right  wheel!  Eyes  left  !  Attention!  Stand  at  ease  I 

O  Britain  I    0  my  country  I    Words  like  these 
Have  made  thy  name  a  terror  and  a  fear 
To  all  the  nations.    Witness  Ebro's  banks, 

Assays,  Toulouse,  Nivelle,  and  Waterloo, 

Where  the  grim  despot  muttered — Saww  qiU  p€ut ! 
And  Ney  fled  darkling.    Silence  in  the  ranks  I 
Inspired  by  these,  amidst  the  iron  crash 

Of  armies,  in  the  centre  of  his  troop 
The  soldier  stands — ^unmoveable,  not  rash — 

Until  the  forces  of  the  foemen  droop; 
Then  knocks  the  Frenchmen  to  eternal  smash, 

Pounding  them  into  mummy.    Shoulder,  hoop ! 

If  for  nothing  else,  the  public  must  feel  them- 
selves under  no  common  obligations  to  the  Editor 
of  The  Topaz,  and  to  ourselves,  for  laying  before 
them  this  perfect  piece  of  poetical  workmanship- 
fine  as  anything  turned  out  by  the  practised  hand 
of  Wordsworth  himself.  But  panegyric  is  barren 
to  sound  its  merits ;  and  it  is  therefore  best  at  once 
to  ^'  let  expressive  silence  muse  its  praise."  One 
tbiD0,  bow^T^r,  W9  wm^  re&Aiu  fxwk  suggest^ 
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ing,  and  we  trust  the  hint  may  be  followed  out  hi 
the  proper  quarter.  These  masterly  Unes  ought 
to  be  mscribed  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  Welling- 
ton Testimonial,  about  to  be  erected,  with  so  much 
unanimity  of  fueling,  upon  a  prominent  site  in 
The  €hoMdubs  of  the  western  metropolis.  These 
and  Marochetti's  bust  together,  will  form  a  testi- 
monial for  Europe  to  admire. 

Any  verses  must  appear  tame  after  the  noble 
efirision  just  quoted  ;  but  there  is  a  stately  serenity 
about  the  following  stanzas  by  Sir  £.  L.  Cheveley, 
that  will  bear  a  juxtaposition  with  it  better  than 
any  of  the  others  which  enrich  the  pages  of  The 
Topaz.  Suppose  a  dish  of  buttered  crumpets  con- 
sumed, tea  discussed,  and  ^  the  things"  removed : 
Scxne — ^A  parlour  in  a  cottage  om^e  in  Devon,  or 
any  other  roihantic  shire ; — Time — Twilight ; — 
th-amatis  persoMB — ^A  handsome  woman  and  a  not 
uiihandsome  man,  with  that  pale  and  engaging 
style  of  face  which  a  love  of  literature  and  dissi- 
pation is  well  known  to  communicate,  and  you 
will  be  prepared  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 

EVBNINa. 

Open  the  lattice,  Mary  1    Let  the  breete, 

With  its  soft  voice,  whisper  into  the  room. 
And  let  me  hear  the  rustling  of  the  trees, 

And  scent  the  closing  floweret's  rich  perfhme. 
I%ank8,  Mary  1    There  I    I  feel  it  fan  my  cheek; 

0  blessed  breeze,  and  stirring  through  my  hair. 
Like  her  soft  fingers,  that  in  cMldhood's  weak 

And  helpless  hours  did  bless  my  evening  prayer. 

Sit  by  ine,  Mary  1    See,  the  silver  moon 

Hath  hung  her  cresset  in  the  azure  high, 
And  all  the  mighty  world  of  stars  will  soon, 

With  thiBir  bright  blazonry,  o'erspread  the  sky; 
JBKt  by  me,  dearest !    Here,  with  none  beside^ — 

The  servants  all,  methinks,  have  gone  to  bed> — 
These  quiet  orbs^  that  o'er  us  softly  glide, 

Upon  our  hearts  their  holy  calin  shall  shed. 

Hark^  where  fiN>di  yonder  grove  the  nightingale 
.  Pours  out  the  passion  of  her  fiery  heart. 
Trilling  her  notes  all  up  and  down  the  sci^, 
,  Like  Grist  in  some  very  touching  part. 
While  the  grave  owl,  that  in  yon  abbey  sits* 
'Mid  rains  soiouldering  in  immortal  smashi 
^nirewB  in  a  casual  hoot,  that  counterfeits 
The  oontrabassb  of  the  old  Lablache. 

And  ^Ter  and  anon  the  rushing  brook, 

Breaks  through  the  stillness  with  a  pleasant  sound^ — 
That  stream,  where  only  yesterday  I  took 

Trouts  some  three  dozen,  weighing  each  a  pound. 
How  nice  they  were  at  dinner,  love,  yott  know— ^ 

But  we  of  that  shall  talk  some  other  time — 
Thin  hour  and  spot  be  sacred  to  the  flow 

Of  high  thoughts,  springing  from  a  source  sublime. 

In  this  oalm  nook,  sequestered  from  the  strife 

Of  eager  bailiiT,  and  tormenting  dun, 
The  hum  and  humbug  of  our  human  life 

Unheard,  unfelt,  afar  from  us  shall  run. 
Ko  friends,  that  on  us  f9r  our  dinners  doat, 

Are  here — no  scandal-mongers  darkly  sly; 
Ko  smooth  tuft-hunters,  to  cram  down  our  throat 

Warm  protestations,  that  are  all  my  eye. 

Here  I  repose  on  Nature's  genial  breast. 

And  thine,  my  Mary's,  genial  aU  as  well, 
And  list,  exulting,  in  my  spirit's  rest. 

To  the  fine  harmonies  that  round  me  swell, 
^e  sparkling  mom— the  nooii-day  blase— the  rush 

Of  winds  and  waters — ^flowers,  and  spreading  trees^ 
Come  on  my  soul  with  a  melodious  gush. 

Sweet  i»  yonng  ducklings  be  with  verdant  pease  I 


And  I  forget,  that  ever  I  have  been 

The  erring  suitor  of  a  vain  renown, 
Raised  on  the  columns  of  a  Magazine, 

A  literary  dandy  known  on  town. 
Insane  ambition  1  for  so  much  per  shedl, 

To  melt  my  soul  into  enfeebling  rhymes, 
For  bread-and-butter  misses  only  meet, 

And  the  weak  columns  of  the  Weekly  Times  I 

Romance  I've  written,  as  old  Bentley  knows. 

I  live  it  now, — for  in  thy  arms,  I  ween, 
Oft  have  I  tasted  most  poetic  prose. 

Thy  rosy  lips  my  daily  Hippoerene.  ^ 

This  kiss  to  me  is  like  ambrosial  food — 

Nay,  dearest,  do  not  turn  away  thy  head ! 
**  Have  done,  now,  Chirles,  you're  getting  very  mde. 

Love,  don't  you  think  we'd  better  go  to  bed  t" 

That  last  appeal  is  irresistible  to  any  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  spark  of  the  domestic  afiiections,  and 
shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  id  this  fine  mix- 
ture of  real  life  with  the  aspirations  of  a  romantic 
nature,  that  gives  such  a  charm  to  the  pages  oi 
"  The  Schoolmaster  Assassin,*'  "  The  Dandy  High- 
wayman," and  **  The  Siamese  Twins ;"  and  nowhere 
has  their  author  evinced  these  qualities  better  than 
in  the  verses  just  quoted.  The  vivid  description, 
that  brings  the  fragrance  of  the  flowerets,  the  twi- 
light, the  emerging  stars,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
before  us ;  the  agreeable  interfusion  of  natural  eights 
and  sounds,  with  recollections  of  the  opera  and  the 
spunging-house ;  the  poetry  of  the  grilled  trout  and 
rushing  brook  ;  the  plaintive  desolatibn  of  A  lite- 
rary decay,  and  the  gtadual  kindling  of  emotion, 
till  the  bard  is  lost  in  the  climax  of  a  kiss,  aild 
transported  into  a  vivacity  of  manner  which  alarms 
the  womanly  trepidations  of  his  Mary— ^  all 
beauties  that  must  have  satisfied  the  reader,  that 
if  all  the  author  of  **  Alice,  or  the  Misttees's*  eren- 
ings  are  spent  in  this  way,  they  are  spent  t^iy 
agreeably  indeed. 

We  must  find  room  for  bji  extract  from  ^  Ditid 
Haoart,  a  Romance  in  Tkrek  Epochs^  fy  ^  duthr 
of  Jack  Sheppa/rd^  written  with  all  out  liiend's 
accustomed  power.  The  scene  is  a  cell  in  Dun- 
fries  jail,  and  the  chapter  is  entitled| 

THB  BTONB  IN  THB  STOCKING. 

After  a  great  deal  of  fine  aiid  minute  deseriptifH! 
of  the  process  by  which  the  hert>  succeeded  in  pick- 
ing the  locks  of  his  shackles  With  his  toothpick,  tiie 
tale  proceeds : — 

^  There  go  the  darbie8,-^hi,  ha,  ha  t**  exclaimed  Hft- 
gart,  bursting  into  a  Sardonic,  but^  at  the  same  time, 
suppressed  laugh,  as  the  manacles  rolled  from  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  fell  clattering  on  the  floor.  "*  Drii  mj 
kemesa  !  The  iron  was  never  welded  that  could  &wBf 
my  famms;  nor  the  stone-jug  careened  Uiat  eould  hold 
David  Hagart  t  Rusty  Rob,  the  dubsman,  will  be  here 
in  the  faking  of  a  oly;  and  if  I  don't  sprinkle  his  nob- 
sarse  for  him,  may  I  never  queer  a  darkv  again,  and 
patter  with  a  dry  gob  at  the  harmanbeck  !'^ 

With  these  consoling  reflections  Hagart  now  bet  ab<mt 
providing  himself  with  the  Means  of  escape.  In  aboat  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  would  be  time  fbr  the  jailoi'  to  itoy 
him  his  matutinal  visit,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  to 
supply  him  with  his  daily  refection  of  brown  br^,  and 
the  purest  spriujg  water.  The  fohiittire,  as  is  asoal  hi 
apartments  of  this  kind,  was  somewhat  sctoty.  Nothbg 
superfluous  was  permitted  \i6  interfere  with  the  sqaaR 
of  ten  feet  by  twelve,  which  was  allowed  to  each  {pri- 
soner for  his  private  apartment.  The  bedstead  eoa- 
sistedof  a  shtb  of  granite,  built  into  the  wall  with  all  the 
masonic  skiU  which  the  neighbouxhood  afforded;  »Dd  the 
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figid  e«oiioiliy  of  the  Prison  Board  enjoined  that  it  should 
serve  gentlemen  nnder  restraint  both  for  table  and  chairs. 
Hagart  therefore  felt  himself  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  missile 
to  arm  himself  with  against  the  arriTal  of  his  jailor,  whom, 
as  his  language  hta  already  intimated  to  the  reader,  he 
meant  to  receire  with  considerable  warmth.  He  searohed 
every  cranny  and  crevice  of  his  cell,  in  hopes  to  find  a 
stick  or  bar,  which  it  is  well  known  that  jailors  are  con< 
stantly  in  the  habit  of  leaving  in  a  prisoner's  way.  But 
the  recent  scarcity  of  firewoc^  had  compelled  Rusty  Hob 
to  turn  every  stray  piece  of  timber  to  account;  and  our 
hero'btearch  Was  ftuitless. 

The  minutes  were  gliding  rapidly  away.  Something 
must  be  done.  He  sprung  upon  his  bed,  which  was  im- 
mediately under  the  window,  and  seising  one  of  the  iron 
bars  of  the  grating,  attempted  to  wrench  it  from  its  socket. 
It  was  a  noble  thing  to  see  the  Herculean  efforts  which 
he  made  to  dislodge  it,  and  the  purpose  he  had  in  view 
lent  a  moral  dignity  to  his  exertions.  It  was  a  human 
being  struggling  for  fVeedom — ^freedom,  the  attribute  of 
the  savage,  the  terror  of  the  despot  I  In  vain  he  tugged 
and  tore,  till  the  blood  sprung  from  his  fingers,  and  he 
was,  in  the  romantic  language  of  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Skeggs,  ^  all  in  a  muck  of  sweat.'*  At  last,  when  he  had 
almost  begun  to  despair,  a  violent  wrench  dislodged  a 
fragment  of  stone  from  the  wall,  and  it  fell  with  a  sharp 
patter  on  the  floor  of  the  cell. 

^  111  do  the  trick  yet,"  exclaimed  Hagart,  jumping 
down  from  his  bed,  and  picking  up  the  stone.  He  weighed 
it  in  his  hand,  and  then  placed  Us  forefinger  to  his  nose 
with  the  serene  dignity  of  a  resolute  man.  ^  A  pretty 
tidy  bit  of  a  marble,  and  will  scuttle  his  nob  finely.  My 
namesake  gave  that  giant  chap  his  kale  with  less," — 
alluding  to  an  incident  in  Jewish  History,  with  which 
his  boyhood's  studies  had  made  him  femiliar. 

With  this  he  seated  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  deliber- 
ately pulling  up  the  indispensable  garment  which  covered 
his  left  leg,  proceeded  to  undo  the  fitstening  that  held 
up  his  stocking,  and  which,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
write,  was  called  a  garter.  Throwing  it  aside  with  a 
hasty  impatience,  he  pulled  off  his  stocking  by  turning  it 
over  at  the  top,  and  then  drawing  it  to^t^urds  the  heel 
inside  out.  This  done,  he  once  more  poised  the  stone  in 
his  hand,  tod  surveyed  it  with  a  fond  yet  anxious  glance. 
This  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  next  it  was  rolling 
down  the  inside  of  the  stocking,  and  only  p&used  when 
it  had  reached  the  toe  and  found  itself  unable  to  proceed 
fkirther.  This  was  all  that  Hagart  desired,  and  now  he 
had  to  thiiik  of  some  means  of  festening  the  stone  in  its 
place.  He  tord  a  few  threads  from  his  bed-cover^-- 
twisted  them  into  a  cord,  fastened  it  roiind  the  stocking 
above  the  stone,  and  tied  a  knot  upon  it. 

"  That's  your  sort !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  his  taek 
eotaiplete,  and  tried  the  balance  of  his  weapon,  by  aiming 
twe  or  three  playfyU  blows  at  an  imaginary  jailor,  sup- 
posed to  be  reposing  on  the  couch  which  our  hero  had 
pressed  for  the  last  fifteen  weary  nights. 

As  every  moment  brought  the  jailor  nearer  to  him  his 
excitement  grew  more  intense.  He  tried  to  divert  his 
attention  by  whistling  ^  Hie  Dei!  among  tiie  Tailors," 
and  other  popular  melodies  of  the  period ;  but  when  the 
mind  is  chaiged  with  a  fatal  purpose  such  as  that  which 
now  engrossed  his,  a  national  air  is  out  of  place,  and  a 
lillibuUero  a  hollow  mockery.  Hagart,  always  alive  to 
a  feeling  of  the  appropriate  in  nature  and  art,  felt  this 
to  be  the  case,  and  he  gave  it  up.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so, 
when  the  heavy  clank  of  the  jailor's  shoes  sounded  along 
the  passage.'* 

We  omit  a  good  <!eal  of  interesting  dialogue  in 
the  pMsage  between  Ruity  Rob  and  hk  wife,  whicli 
Hagart  is  supposed  to  hear,  but^  as  it  consists  for 
the  most  pttt  of  profane  swearing  on  both  sides, 
the  reader,  who  is  partial  to  this  species  of  oifal  com- 
muni^tion,  may  fill  it  up  from  fancy. 

The  k6y  ttaied  in  the  lock— l^e  bolt  fell.  Slowly  and 
heavily  the  door  grated  on  its  hinges,  tor  it  had  not  been 
oiled  for  three  years  and  two  months.  David  is  behind 
it.    In  his  hand  he  holds  the  stocking^^the  stocking  with 


the  stone.  Thrice  has  he  raised  it,  and  prepared  to  bring 
it  down  upon  the  jailor's  head,  ^ut  that  unsuspecting 
myrmidon  of  a  sanguinary  law  had  been  seized  at  the 
threshold  With  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing,  which  delayed 
his  entrance  for  some  time,  and  thrice  David's  hand  de- 
scended to  its  former  place,  its  purpose  unaccomplished. 
At  last  the  pulmonary  impediment  was  removed,  and 
Rusty  Rob  advanced. 

**  Tumble  up,  my  kiddy  1"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  step- 
ped beyond  the  door. — Another  moment,  and  he  was 
stretched  lifeless  and  bleeding  on  the  floor.  Hagart's 
aim  was  a  dure  one, — ^the  stone,  a  fragment  of  the  hardest 
whin, — and  the  oentrifVigal  action,  caused  by  the  inter- 
vention of  &e  stocking,  made  it  descend  with  tetrifie 
force.    Rusty  Rob  gave  a  groan. 


*'  I  have  queered  the  beaks,  and  given  the  dubsman  a 
holiday,"  said  Hagart,  as  he  leaped  over  the  hedge  into 
the  highroad  for  Edinburgh  and— the  gallows. 

To  take  the  taste  of  this  powerful  extract  out  bf 
our  readers'  mouths,  we  must  return  to  the  poetry 
of  Th£  Topa2,  and  there  is  a  freshness  and  drama* 
tic  vigour  in  the  following  ballad  from  the  Spanish, 
that  give  it  an  admirable  fitness  for  our  purpose. 
The  Editor's  note  upon  it  is  as  follows  : — 

By  the  kindness  of  the  distinguished  author  we  are 
enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  the  following  beautiM 
version  of  a  most  beautifel  Moorish  ballad.  We  under- 
stand it  is  to  be  included  in  a  new  and  highly  illustrated 
edition  of  <<  The  Spanish  Ballads,"  which  will  shortly 
issue  from  the  press. 

THE  BROKlSN  PITCHER. 

FttOlt  THB  SPANISH. 
BT  J.  G.  SG4LPBABI,  BM). 

It  was  a  Moorish  maiden  was  sitting  by  a  urell, 

And  what  the  maiden  thought  of,  I  cannot,  cannot  tell, 

When  by  there  rode  a  vi^iant  knight  fh>m  the  town  of 

Oviedo, 
Alphomto  Gusttian  was  he  hight,  the  Cbunt  of  Desparedo. 

**  Oh,  maiden,  Moorish  maiden  I  why  sitt'st  thou  by  the 

spring  1 
Say,  dost  thou  seek  a  lover,  or  any  otiier  thing  t 
Why  gasest  thou  upon  me>  with  eyes  so  large  and  wide. 
And  wherefore  dotii  the  pitcher  lie  broken  by  thy  side  \^ 

'^  I  do  not  seek  a  lover,  thou  Christian  knight  so  gay, 
Because  an  article  like  that  hath  never  come  my  way ; 
And  why  I  gace  upon  you,.  I  cannot,  cannot  tell, 
Except  that  in  your  iron  hose  you  look  uneommon  swelL 

^  My  pitcher  it  is  broken,  end  this  the  reason  is, 
A  shepherd  came  behind  me,  and  tried  to  snatch  a  kiss ; 
I  would  not  stand  his  nonsense,  so  ne'er  a  word  I  spoke. 
But  scored  him  on  the  coslard,  and  so  the  jug  was  Inroke. 

**  My  uncle,  the  Alcaydi,— 4ie  waits  for  me  at  home^ 
And  will  not  take  his  tumbler,  until  Zorayda  come. 
I  cannot  bring  him  water, — the  pitcher  is  in  pieces — 
And  so  I'm  sure  to  catch  it,  'oos  he  wallops  all  hfe  nieoes." 

'^  Oh  maiden,  Moorish  maiden !  wilt  thou  be  ruled  by  me  i 
So  wipe  thine  eyes,  and  rosy  lips,  and  give  me  kisses  three. 
And  111  give  thee  my  helmet,  thou  kind  and  courteous 

lady, 
To  carry  home  the  Vrater  to  thy  uncle  the  Alcayd^." 

He  lighted  down  from  off  his  steed— 4ie  tied  him  to  a 

tree- 
He  bowed  him  to  the  maiden,  and  took  his  kisses  three: 
"  To  wrong  thee^  sweet  Zorayda,  I  swear  would  be  a  sin  1" 
He  knelt  him  at  the  fountain,  and  dipped  his  helmet  in* 

Uprose  the  Moorish  maiden— b^iind  the  knight  she 

steals. 
And  eanght  Alphonso  Guzman  up  tightly  by  the  heels. 
She  tipped  him  in  and  held  him  down  beneath  the  bub* 

bling  Water, 
^  Now,  take  thon  that  for  venturing  to  loss  Al  Hamefd 

daughter  l** 
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REVIEW  OF  UNPUBUSHED  ANNUALS. 


A  Oirirtian  maid  is  weeping  in  the  town  of  Oviedo, 
She  waits  the  coming^f  her  love,  the  Count  of  Despuedo. 
I  pray  yon  ail  in  clarity,  that  you  will  never  tell. 
How  he  met  the  Moorish  maiden  beside  the  lonely  weU. 

With  this  beautiful  spedmen  of  the  Spanish 
Ijnrical  muse  we  must  close  our  poetical  extracts ; 
for  we  feel  we  have  not  done  justice  to  the  prose 
contributors  to  The  Topaz,  in  allowing  them  to 
wait  so  long  outside.  And  eyen  now  we  are  at  a 
loss  on  which  to  fix,  for  we  have  only  left  ourselves 
room  for  one  specimen.  Professor  Buckland  must 
foigive  us  for  not  quoting  his  **  Pre-Adamiie  Field 
SportSy  or  a  Dc^sShooHng  among  the  Megatfi^eria!" 
'Sit,  Jerrold,  be  not  wroth  with  us,  for  that  we  pass 
over  your  ^  Jertm^  Snout^  The  Man  that  Blew  his 
Nose"  You  have  our  best  wishes^  Mr.  Samuel 
Warren  ;  but  your  **  Shilling  a  Day^"  though  full 
of  the  most  diverting  legal  technicalities,  is  too 
long  for  us.  Your  *^  Amiable  Assamny  or  the  Bloocfy 
Nose,  a  Tale  of  Lambeth  Marsh^  Mr.  Fitzball, 
would  add  to  any  reputation  but  your  own.  The 
interest,  however,  is  of  too  harrowing  a  nature  for 
our  pages ;  and  we  believe  we  shall  at  once  gratify 
the  public  more,  and  illustrate  the  characteristics 
of  Annual  Tales  better,  by  printing 

THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN. 

A  TALK  OP  THB  SEA. 
BT  THOMAS  PIERCE  PEWK, 

Captain  of  the  barge  Swiftsure,  Union  Canal, 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  storm-tossed  Atlantic.  A 
heavy  simoom,  blowing  N.£.  by  S.,  brought  in  tho  huge 
tropical  billows  mast-high  from  the  Gulf  of  Labrador, 
and  awoke  old  ocean,  roaring  in  its  ftiry,  from  its  unfa- 
thomable depths.  No  moon  was  visible  among  the  hur- 
ricane rack  of  the  sky — eTsn  the  pole-star,  sole  magnet 
of  the  mariner's  path,  was  buried  in  the  murky  obscurity 
of  the  tempest;  nor  was  it  pebble  to  see  which  way  the 
ship  was  steering,  except  by  the  long  track  of  livid  flame 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  bow,  or  when,  at  times, 
some  huge  leriathan  leapt  up  from  the  jwater  beside  us, 
and  descending  with  the  vehemence  of  a  rock  hurled  from 
heaven,  drove  up  a  shower  of  aquatic  splinters,  like  a  burst 
of  liquid  lava  from  the  sea.  All  the  sails  which  usually 
decorated  the  mi^estic  masts  of  H.  M.  S.  Syncope,  (a  real 
seventy-nine  of  the  old  TraiUgar  build,  teak-built,  and 
oopper-fiutened,)  were  reefed  tightly  up,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  main-sail,  the  spritsail,  the  mizzen-boom 
sail,  and  a  few  others  of  minor  consequence.  Everything 
was  cleared  away — ^halyards,  hencoop,  and  binnacle,  had 
been  taken  down  below,  to  prevent  accidents;  and  the 
whole  of  the  crew,  along  with  the  marines  and  boarders, 
piped  to  their  hammocks.  No  one  remained  upon  deck 
except  the  steersman,  as  usual  lashed  to  the  helm;  Josh. 
Junk,  the  first  bos'un;  and  the  author 'of  this  narrative, 
who  was  then  a  middiipman  on  board  the  vessel,  com- 
manded by  his  uncle,  Commodore  Sir  Peregrine  Pen- 
dant. 

''  Skewer  my  timbers  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Junk,  stagger- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  deck  to  the  other,  as  an  enor- 
mous wave  struck  us  on  the  leeside,  and  very  nearly  im- 
shipped  the  capstan.  **  Skewer  my  timbers,  if  this  a'n't 
enough  to  put  an  admiral's  pipe  out!  Why, Master 
Tom,  d'ye  see,  its  growing  altogether  more  and  more 
darkerer;  and  if  it  a'n't  clearer  by  twelve  bells,  we'll  be 
obligated  to  drop  anchor,  which  a'n't  by  no  means  so 
pleasant,  with  a  heavy  swell  like  this,  running  at  nine- 
teen knots  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  Atlantic. 
How 's  her  head,  boy  1" 

^  North  by  south  it  is,  sir,"  replied  the  steersman. 

**  Keep  her  seven  points  more  to  the  west,  you  lubber  1 
Always  get  an  offing,  when  there's  a  wet  sheet  and  a 
flowing  sea.  That's  right,  Jem  I  Hold  her  hard  abaft, 
and  she'll  go  slick  before  the  wind,  like  a  hot  knife 
through  a  pound  of  butter.    Halloo^  Master  Tom,  are 

i 


yon  holding  on  by  the  seat  railings  ahfeady—you  a'n't 
sick,  are  you  t  Shall  I  tell  the  steward  to  fetch  a  hvdn  T 

'^  No,  no.  Josh.,"  I  replied,  **  'tis  nothing— merely  a 
temporary  qualm.  But  tell  me — do  you  really  appre- 
hend any  danger  t  If  so,  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  call 
up  the  commodore,  and  hang  out  the  dead-li^ts  f 

**  Why,  Master  Tom,"  replied  the  bos'un,  tuning  his 
quid,  **  them  eie's  kevestions  as  I  can't  answer.  'Cos, 
first — there's  no  knowing  what  danger  is  till  it  comes; 
secondly,  it's  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  distoib 
old  Fire-and-Faggots — axing  your  pardon  for  the  liberty 
— ^afore  he's  finished  his  grog  with  &e  mates  below;  and 
thirdly,  its  no  use  hanging  out  the  dead-lights,  'cos  we're 
entirely  out  of  oil." 

^  Gracious  heavens  1"  cried  I,  ^  and  suppose  any  other 
ship  should  be  in  the  same  latitude  I" 

^  Then,"  said  the  bos'un  with  all  imaginable  coohen, 
^  I  reckon  it  would  be  a  case  of  bump.  Otk  vaism 
teak,  as  the  law-wers  say,  and  Davy  Jones  take  the 
weakest. — But  hitch  my  trowsers !  what's  that  f 

As  the  non-eommissioned  officer  spoke,  a  bri^t  flash 
was  seen  to  the  seaward  immediately  a-head  of  our  ves- 
sel. It  was  too  bright,  too  intense  to  proceed  from  any 
meteoric  phenomena,  such  as  sometimes  are  witnessed 
in  those  tropical  climates,  and  the  sullen  report  which 
immediately  followed,  indicated  too  clearly  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  some  vessel  in  the  vicinity. 

^  A  first-rater,  by  jingo  !"  said  Mr.  Junk,  and  in  dis- 
tress.   Hold  my  telescope.  Master  Tom,  till  I  go  below 

and  turn  out  the  watch," but  that  instant  Us  course 

was  arrested. 

Scarce  a  second  had  elapsed  after  the  sounds  the  dis- 
charge reverberated  through  our  rigging,  when,  only  a 
hawser's  distance  from  our  bowsprit,  a  phosphoric  lij^t 
seemed  to  rise  from  tiie  bosom  of  the  shadowy  deep.  It 
hung  upon  the  hull,  the  binnacle,  the  masts,  the  yards 
of  a  prodigious  ship,  pierced  apparently  for  three  tier  of 
guns,  which,  with  every  sail  set,  bore  down  direct  upon 
us.  One  moment  more,  and  collision  was  ineritable,biit 
Junk,  with  prodigious  presence  of  mind,  sprang  to  the 
helm,  snatched  the  wheel  frnm  the  hands  of  the  petrified 
steersman,  and  Infixed  with  almost  supernatural  force. 
Like  a  well-trained  courser  who  obeys  tiie  rein,  our  noble 
ship  instantly  yielded  to  the  impulse,  and  bore  up  a-Iee, 
whilst  the  stranger  came  hissing  up,  and  shot  past  as  so 
close,  that  I  could  distinctly  mark  each  lineament  of  the 
paJe  countenances  of  the  crew  as  they  stood  clustered 
upon  the  rigging,  and  even  read,  so  powerfhl  was  that 
strange,  mysterious  light,  the  vTords  painted  vrithin  her 
sides,— ^  Those  who  go  abaft  the  biknacui  pat  Cibik 
FAaa!"  On,  on  she  drove, — a  lambent  oomsoatioD, 
cleaving  the  black  billows  of  the  Atlantic  main,  about  to 
vanish  amidst  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night 

'^  That  wns  a  near  shave,  anyhow,"  said  Mr.  Junk,  re- 
linquishing the  wheel,  **  but  we  must  know  something 
more  of  tlubt  saucy  clipper,"  and  catching  up  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  he  hailed, — 

**  Ship,  ahoy.I" 

**  Ship  yourself !"  was  the  response. 

<<  What's  your  name!" 

"What's  yours!" 

**  Syncope, — Britannic  Mi^esty's  seventy-nine,— for 
Trinidad." 

^  Yung  fraw,~merchant-ship,  for  Rotterdam." 

"What  cargo!" 

"  Soap  I"  was  the  reply.  "  How  are  tou  off  for  it  f 
Ha  I  ha  1" 

A  peal  of  diabolic  laughter  rolled  fcroes  the  deep* 
mingled  with  the  rushing  of  the  wraves  and  flie  whistling 
of  the  winds.  Another  fiash, — another  report,— and  the 
meteor  light  sunk  as  noiseleeely  as  it  hAd  arisen  into  the 
bosom  of  the  watery  surge.  At  that  moment  the  moon 
burst  out  from  behind  a  cloud,  dear  and  qneenlike,illa- 
minating  the  ocean  for  miles.  We  rushed  to  the  stem 
and  looked  back.  In  vain  I  no  vestige  of  a  ship  wis 
there, — ^we  were  alone  upon  the  warring  waters ! 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry  1"  said  the  bos'un,  droppiag  the 
trumpet, — ^  as  sure  as  my  name's  Josh.  Junk,  that  'ere 
was  the  Flyino  DuTCHHAif  I" 

That  Aight  Ve  were  swamped  at  sba  { 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  RETREAT  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  NEAR  YORK, 

SINCE  THE  YEAR  1796. 


It  IB  upwards  of  £fty  years  since  public  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
insane  both  in  public  and  private  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums; and  to  the  shameful  neglect,  and  positive 
cruelty  with  which  the  miserable  patients  were  too 
often  treated,  in  what  were  imagined  the  best  con- 
ducted of  these  establishments.  Among  the  other 
means  by  which  gross  abuses  were  brought  to 
light,  were  the  investigations  made,  by  Howard 
the  Philanthropist,  into  the  state  of  prisons. 

Among  the  asylums  into  the  internal  economy  of 
which  inquiry  was  craved,  was  that  of  York.  The 
attempt  gave  rise  to  a  fierce  local  controversy  ;  in 
which,  so  far  back  as  1788,  Mason  the  poet  took 
an  active  part,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  support 
of  investigation  into  the  alleged  abuses.  As  is 
too  frequently  the  case  in  this  country,  these  hu- 
mane attempts  were  completely  baffled :  the  vested 
interests  in  abuse  combining,  as  is  usual,  to  oppose 
inquiry  in  one  department,  which  might  have  led 
to  inquiry  in  some  other.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  York — one  of  the  worst 
conducted,  when  all  were  ill-conducted — ^remained 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  longer  in  the  most 
disgraceful  condition.  While  this  attempt  at  re- 
form, and  at  obtaining  justice  and  showing  mercy  to 
the  most  pitiable  and  defenceless  of  God's  crea- 
tures, was  going  forward  unsuccessfully,  the  rela- 
tives of  a  quaker  confined  in  the  asylum  happened 
to  be  refused  admittance  to  him ;  and  the  patient 
shortly  afterwards  died  in  confinement.  This  cir- 
cumstance and  the  previous  excitement  roused  the 
feelings  of  his  benevolent  sect,  and  by  l7dd  they 
had  erected  The  Retreat;  the  first  lunatic  asylum 
in  Great  Britain  in  which  kind  treatment  and 
moral  influences  were  employed  in  place  of  cold, 
filth,  the  whip  and  the  gag,  strait-waistcoats  and 
fetters,  and  the  other  ingenious  modes  of  cruelty, 
which  made  these  places  of  confinement  more  re- 
semble the  dungeons  of  the  Laquisition  than  re- 
treats for  the  restoration  of  mental  health,  or  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  irrecoverable.  When  the  Re- 
treat had  been  established  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
an  account  of  the  new  system,  and  of  its  salutary 
results,  was  published  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke,  a 
quaker  of  York ;  who,  at  a  still  longer  interval, 
now,  in  1841,  writes  the  advertisement  prefixed  to 
the  Report  and  Statistical  Tables  before  us.  These 
form' the  most  complete  body  of  Medical  Statistics 
Ihst  has  ever  fallen  under  our  observation ;  mi- 
nutely, and  at  even  tedious  length,  exhibitii^  the 
results  of  forty-four  years  unremitting  observa- 
tion. 

Before  briefly  examining  this  Report,  we  may,  for 
the  encouragement  of  others  to  persevere  in  well- 
doing, advert  to  the  issue  of  the  controversy  begun 
by  Mason  and  his  humane  associates.  They  were, 
in  the  first  pistance,  and  alt^r  repeated  efforts^  de- 


feated ;  but  the  erection  of  The  Retreat  was  one 
early  and  most  important  consequence  of  their  at- 
tempt, and  of  the  pertinacity  of  the  Grovemors  of 
the  York  Asylum,  and  those  who  made  common 
cause  with  them,  in  opposing  inquiry  and  re- 
form. The  appearance  of  Mr.  Tuke's  Report  of 
the  Retreat,  by  piquing  the  jealousy  of  the  phy- 
sician of  the  York  Asylum,  renewed  the  contro- 
versy ;  and,  as  soon  as  a  door  was  opened,  led 
to  discoveries  which  ultimately  issued  in  the  whole 
ofiioers  connected  with  that  establishment  being 
dismissed,  with  the  exception  of  the  physician, 
who  had  indignantiy  resented  the  incidental  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Tuke,  and  who  was  probably  igno- 
rant of  the  true  condition  of  the  Asylum,  however 
culpable  such  ignorance  may  have  been.  It  also 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  treatment  be- 
gun in  ^  The  Retreat."  It  is  worth  while  to  trace 
the  history  of  this  contest. 

When,  in  1814,  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  all  Lunatic 
Asylums,  a  shameful  attempt  was  made  to  elude 
inquiry  at  York ;  or  to  render  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  those  interested  in  concealing  the  truth. 
The  public  mind  was  again  excited : — ^the  contro- 
versy of  the  former  century  was  renewed;  and 
thirteen  public-spirited  individuals  having  quali- 
fied themselves  to  be  governors,  by  paying  twenty 
pounds  each,  while  a  subscription  among  some  of 
the  ladies  of  York  defrayed  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing witnesses  from  a  Stance,  the  investigation 
was  thoroughly  accomplished,  with  the  result  we 
have  noticed  above.  We  are  induced  to  cite  a  lew 
paragraphs  from  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  to  show  what  was  the  actual  condition 
of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  all  examination  had 
been  pertinaciously  resisted  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  of  which  the  governors  officially  certified  that 
the  patients  '^  were  treated  with  all  possible  care 
and  humanity."  In  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee,  by  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.,  a  county 
magistrate,  is  found  this  passage  : — *^  At  eight  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  meeting,  I  went  to  the 
Asylum  determined  to  examine  very  carefully  every 
part  of  it.  After  having  seen  (as  I  was  told  by 
Atkinson  the  steward)  all  the  rooms  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients,  I  went  with  him  to  the  kitchen 
apartments,  and  there  caused  several  doors  to  be 
opened;  and  being  at  last  struck  with  the  retired 
appearance  of  one  door,  which  was  almost  concealed 
from  observation  by  another  opening  upon  it,  I 
ordered  one  of  the  keepers  to  unlock  it.  I  thought 
I  perceived  fear  and  hesitation.  I  repeated  my 
order  in  somewhat  stronger  language.  The  men- 
servants'  key  was  tried  but  would  not  open  it,  as  it 
was  the  door  of  cells  for  female  patients.  The  key 
not  being  readily  forthcoming  I  grew  warm,  and 
declared  I  W9u}dl  bqqa  6^4  ft  key  that  would  un- 
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lock  it  at  the  kitchen  fireside.  It  w&s  then  opened. 
I  went  in,  and  discovered  a  row  of  cells,  four  in 
number,  with  a  door  out  of  the  furthest  into  the 
yard.  On  entering  the  first  cell.  I  found  it  in  a 
state  dreadful  beyond  description.  Some  miserable 
bedding  was  lying  on  straw  which  was  daubed 
with  wet,  and  excrement,  and  urine :  the  boarded 
floor  was  perfectly  saturated  with  filth.  .  .  ." 
The  details  ar^  here  too  disgusting  to  he  fiLrther 
given.  It  is  enough  that  these  bells  Were,  in  the 
words  of  the  witiiess,  "occupied  at  night  by  thirteen 
vbotneHy  who  were  then  Up  stairs,  t  ordei^  one  of 
the  men  to  conduct  me  to  them.  I  found  thirteen 
ot  these  wretched  ihinates  in  d  Mom  twelrd  feet 
long,  by  seven  feet  teh  Inches  wide,  with  ist  Window 
which,  ndt  opening^  Would  not  admit  of  vtotllation. 
After  looking  hi  these  miserable  objects,  t  returned 
to  examine  the  cells  more  minutely.  Except  in 
the  first,  there  was  no  other  bedding  thah  straw, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  long  in  use,  as  it  Was 
absolutely  saturated  with  Wet.** 

These  dens  had  been  conc^ed  when  the  Com- 
mittee Were  examiiling  the  state  of  the  apartmehts, 
iA  see  what  improvement  could  be  made  in  the 
Asylum,  and  were  only  discovered  by  the  acute- 
ness  and  firmiiiBss  of  Mr.  Higgins.  A  physician, 
who  had  previously  noticed  the  doors,  Was  told  that 
they  Were  cellars  and  othei*  little  domestic  offices. 
Next  diky  this  spirited  magistrate  returned  to  the 
Asylum,  and  discovel:ed  that  the  yoxlng  mien-sei^- 
rants  of  the  establishment  could,  by  means  of  their 
keys,  at  all  times  admit  themselves  to  the  lodglng- 
rodms  oi  the  upper  class  of  female  patients.  An- 
other magisthite,  Bryan  Cooke,  Esq.,  testified  that 
the  genem  state  of  the  Asylum  was  filthy  tti  the 
extreme.  But  in  this  establishment,  enoimities 
and  abusiis  of  all  kinds  had  long  prevailed,  and  in- 
vestigation had  been  refused.  So  much  for  the 
proximate  causes  of  the  (erection  of  The  tUtredij 
which  was  a  good  isstdng  fh>m  evil. 

The  account  of  the  grand  ex|>eriment,  fifst  ih- 
siituted  there,  of  treatlnff  the  insane  not  ito  some^ 
thing  below  brute  animalB  iii  the  scale  of  Intelli- 
g:^nce,  but  as  rational  beings  In  a  deranged  state  of 
health,  was  of  very  great  interest  in  1813,  when  it 
appeared,  tt  is  of  great  interest  still,  as  having 
led  the  way  to  so  many  improvements,  and  finally 
to  an  entire  and  happy  revolution  in  the  manner 
of  treating  insanity.  The  same  methods  that 
Were  originally  introduced  in  the  Quaker  Asy- 
lum, are  now  systematically  practised,  and  even 
improved  upon,  in  all  well-regulated  asylums,  and 
in  some  of  them  with  equal,  if  not  superior  effi- 
ciency. Still,  The  Retreat  Remains  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  recoveries. 

These,  on  the  whole  period  of  foirty-four  years, 
are  4^.31  per  eent.;  and  had  the  institution  been 
limited  to  quakers,  the  recoveries  would  have 
been  50.18  per  cent.  But  though  the  Retreat 
is  mainly  intended  for  persons  connected  With 
the  Society  of  Friends,  other  patients  are  re- 
ceived. The  fate  of  mortality  is  comparatively 
low;  and  the  rate  of  longevity,  in  the  hopeless 
cases,  is  above  the  ordinary  average.  Of  the  ninety- 
one  <^ases  remaining  under  cure  at  the  date  of 
the  fteport,  thirteen  have  been  in  the  A^jyliun  for 


from  twenty  toforty  years,  and  four  cases  firomforty 
to  forty-three  years ;  or  from  the  opening  of  the  In- 
stitution. A  Report  framed  from  so  long  a  coune  of 
observation,  knd  with  so  much  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy, must  needs  contain  a  great  deal  of  valunble 
information,  though  the  field  of  survey  has  not  been 
wide.  Of  its  nature,  the  reader  may  judge  from  a 
few  extracts,  taken  from  the  Statistical  Report  pre- 
fixed to  the  fifty-one  statistical  Tables.  Thoaghthe 
greater  portion  of  patients  received  into  the  Retreat 
have  been  fbm&les — ftt  the  rate  of  fifty-five  females 
to  forty-five  males — ^the  Report  confinns  the  old 
opinion  that  women  are  somewhat  less  subject  tu 
insanity  than  men ;  and  that  the  probability  of 
the  recovery  of  females  Is  fllso  greater.  '^  As  re- 
gards the  origin  of  the  disorder,  by  far  the  largest 
propoHiori)  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  whok, 
is  found  t(>  he  attacked  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
df  age,  and  the  proportions  gradually  decrease  for 
each  silbse4uent  decennial  period  of  life.*' 

The  probable  causes  of  insanity,  a  topic  full  of 
interest,  are  thus  discussed : — 

In  a  ver/  small  |irop6rtion  of  the  cases,  or  43  onlj, 
[out  of  616]  was  no  probable  cause  for  the  (fisorder  either 
stated  or  ascertained.  In  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
nnihber,  there  appeared  to  have  been  two  caases  in  ope- 
ration in  the  same  ease.  One  of  these  had  aiore  ft^ 
quentl^  been  of  long  standing,  and  appeared  to  hm 
predisposed  to  the  malady ;  whilst  the  other  more  often 
immediately  preceded  the  attack,  of  whieh  it  wis  r^ 
garded  as  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause.  The  eaoses 
have,  therefor,  been  classified  under  the  two  heads  of 
predi$pcein^  (Table  IS)  and  eMiHn^  (Table  14)  canaM. 
Great  difficulty  attaches,  in  practioe,  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  insanity ;  and  witii  the  exciUng 
causes  in  partibular,  early  symptoms  of  the  dimnieriuf 
very  readily  be  eonlbunded.  Henoei  the  resnlts  whieh 
have  been  arrired  at,  thengh  very  caMUUy  acntiain^ 
are  only  to  be  regarded  as  approzimatiens  to  tnth.  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  circumstance  is,  ia  sereni 
instances,  introduced  into  the  table  of  predisposing,  and 
also  faito  that  of  exciting  causes ;  but  it  need  searoely  be 
remarked)  that  in  bo  ease  is  one  and  the  same  einan- 
stance  regarded  as  haying  operated  in  both  irays,  ia  the 
same  indiyidual.  The  causes  are  farther  diiided,  into 
the  pkifiical  and  moral;  the  physical  predominating)  to  a 
great  extent,  auiongst  the  predisposing,  and  the  moni 
exceeding  the  physic&l  amongst  the  eteitiAg)  caaset. 
Where  two  eauses  were  assigned.  One  was  generally  of 
a  physical^  and  the  other  of  a  psyohioal  Or  saoral  obv- 
acter. 

The  causes  of  the  recurrence  of  the  disorder  in  cases 
of  readmission,  Were  very  seldom  assigned ;  and,  where 
they  were  so,  frequently  eonsisted  of  the  same  dteam* 
stance  as  that  alleged  on  the  first  admissioB.    .    .  • 

Although  all  tiie  alleged  causes  are  deserving  of  very 
serious  attention  \  bearing,  as  they  do,  upon  the  highest 
department  of  the  healing  art, — ^preventiTe  medicine  or 
hygiene  ;~yet,  hi  this  place,  attention  need  only  be  di- 
rected to  sueh  of  them  as,  Arom  one  dfvumataaee  or  aa- 
etfaerj  appear  to  call  fl>r  particular  oOmment. 

The  predisposing  causes  have  generallv  attracted  lee 
attention  than  the  exciting ;  and,  from  their  fieqnentlj 
insidious  character,  are  often  altogether  overlooked; 
though  there  is  every  reason  for  befieving  tiiat,  of  the 
two,  they  ate  ftequently  the  mere  important )  wUM  It 
is  eeriaiB  that  they  ate  also,  in  many  iastaMe%  ttsra 
easily  guarded  against. 

Preditposing  OitWM.— In  232,  of  the  415  persons,  th« 
predisposing  eaUste  were  of  a  pkfi^cal  ^kiraeter.  Of 
these,  there  were  70  iii  whom  hdieditafy  ^fi^miticu 
was  the  only  piredisposing  cause  known,  la  72  ether 
cases,  however,  in  whioh  thwe  were  other  predisposing 
causes  asngned,  the  same  kind  of  prediiposition  also 

existed;  so  that  142, ot  ftbout  (m^-thM  of  Ihe tvhole 
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number  of  p^nens  admitted,  laboured  under  an  heredi* 
tarj  prediBpoeition  to  msanity.  This,  though  a  large 
proportion,  when  compared  with  results  obtained  at  the 
large  panper  institutions,  where  so  much  less  is  known 
of  Sie  history  of  the  cases,  is  by  no  means  so  as  compared 
with  other  obserrations. 

niere  were  50  persons  in  whom  congenital  weakness 
of  mind,  in  different  degrees,  appears  to  have  acted  as 
the  predisposing  cause  of  the  insanity  which  supervened 
upon  it.  In  a  few  of  the  cases  the  deficiency  was  con- 
siderable, and  amounted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  imbe* 
dlity,  or  parti&l  idiotcy  ;  but  by  tta  the  greater  number 
were  not  of  that  class,  but  consisted  of  persons  decidedly 
below  mediocrity  of  understanding,  and  of  that  sensitive 
and  flragile  mental  constitution  which  is  ill  calculated  for 
coping  with  the  ills  and  difficulties  of  life.  A  still 
laiiger  number  might  perhaps  hare  been  properly  in- 
elnded  under  this  head. 

There  were  likewise  33  individuals  who,  though  not  Of 
particularly  weak  mind,  yet  from  early  life  had  evinced 
very  decided  mental  peculiarity,  which,  after  the  develop- 
ihentof  actual  insanity,  could  hardly  be  looked  upon 
but  as  having  constituted  an  original  predisposition. 
The  eight  persons  who  had  been  marked  by  extreme 
degrees  of  the  melancholic  and  nervous  temperaments, 
might  perhaps  have  been  included  in  the  saine  group. 

In  3  persons,  a  predisposition  has  been  attributed  to 
lactation  by  a  parent  strongly  predisposed  to  insanity. 
They  consisted  of  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  who  laboured 
under  diffbretat  forms  of  mental  derangement ;  and  who 
all  died  in  the  institution.  It  vras  stated  that,  the  only 
member  of  the  fiimily  who  did  not  manifest  more  or  less 
decided  symptoms  of  insanity,  was  also  the  oiUy  <me  who 
had  not,  during  his  infancy,  been  nourished  by  lus  mother. 
There  may,  however,  have  been  more  of  coincidence  than 
cause  in  tlds  circumstance.* 

Two  blind  persons  were  admitted,  in  whom  the  loss  of 
fision,  acting  in  one  caae  upon  a  suspicious  temper,  was 
thought  to  lukve  predisposed  to  the  cUsorder. 

Dyspeptic  and  other  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  or- 
gans of  digestion  appear  to  have  acted  as  predisposmg 
causes  in  18,  and,  more  doubtfully,  as  exciting  causes  in 
1 1  cases. 

Morat'Cafues. — The  uncertainty,  which  must  nearly 
always  more  or  less  apply  to  the  assigned  causes  of  in- 
sanity, may  be  observed  to  do  so  with  still  greater  force 
to  those  of  a  moral,  than  to  those  of  a  physical  character; 
it  being  amongst  the  fbrmer,  that  the  danger  of  mistak- 
ing early  symptoms  of  tke  disorder  for  causes  is  more 
particularly  found. 

In  fonr  cases  a  neglected  or  perverted  education, 
which  in  three  instances  was  extremely  indulgent,  and  in 
one  very  rigid,  appears  more  or  less  decidedly  to  have 
acted  as  a  predisposing  cause;  confirming  the  remark, 
''that  in  several  instances  the  foundation  of  the  disease 
appears  to  hAte  been  laid  in  ati  il\)Udieious  indtilgenee  in 
early  life ;  by  which  the  ill-trained  man  has  been  brought 
into,  contact  with  the  oppositions  and  difficulties  of  the 
world,  witiiout  the  habits  of  endurance  or  self-govern- 
ment.'^ 

Various  degrees  of  ill-neghlated  temper  and  disposition 
had  been  noticed  before  the  supposed  origin  of  the  dis- 

*  Though  not  given  in  the  table,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
curious  fkct  that  three  persons,  consisting  also  of  a  brother 
and  two  sisters,  werd  supposed,  by  their  fViends,  to  have 
been  predisposed  to  insanity,  oy  being  the  offspring  of 
first  cousins.  The  parents  were  respectable,  well  edu- 
cated persons,  considered  more  than  usually  intelligent, 
and  without  any  known  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity. 
They  had  a  fiimily  of  one  son  and  seven  daughters ;  and  it 
appeared  tluit,  vnth  but  one  ojr  two  exceptions,  more  or 
less  singularity  or  weakness  eidsted  in  isuch  of  them  as  did 
not  actually  become  insane.  The  case  may  be  worthy  of 
notice  in  connexion  with  the  somewhat  popular  opinion 
of  the  undesirableness  of  such  connexions.  The  marriage 
of  first  cousins  being  of  unf^equent  occurrence  in,  and 
beibg  fbrbidden  by  the  rules  of,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
InAy  account,  if  the  opinion  be  correct,  for  these  being  the 
vnljr  CMes  of  the  kind  that  have  occurred  at  the  Retreat. 


order^  in  eleten  eases;  but  it  is  extremeljr  doubtfVil 
whether,  in  some  of  these,  the  eharaoteristics  alluded  to 
were  not  really  indicative  of  an  incipient  or  obscure  form 
of  mental  disorder,  such  as  is  now  generally  recognised 
under  the  name  of  Moral  Insanity.  The  predisposition 
in  ten  persons  appeared  to  be  laid  in  the  long-continued 
operation  of  mental  disquietude  from  various  eanses. 
Under  this  head,  perhaps^  might  also  have  been  included 
one  case  connected  with  political  enthusiasm;  and  nine 
with  excitement  connected  with  religious  hopes,  fears, 
and  speculations. 

EjocitingCau8e9,—TabU  14.— Of  121  persdhs  in  ^oin 
the  exciting  eanse  was  of  a  j^pieai  description,  there 
were  16  in  whom  it  might  be  traced  to  fevers  and  febrile 
diseases ;  10  to  mechanical  injuries  of  the  head ;  and  G 
to  inflammation  of  the  brain.  In  5  persons  the  exciting 
cause  consisted  in  apoplexy  or  paralysis;  and  in  12  cases, 
in  epilepsy.  In  one  case  each,  apoplexy  and  paralysis, 
and  in  4  other  cases,  epilepsy  appear  to  have  aoted  as 
predisposing  causes.  Of  the  16  cases  in  which  epilepsy 
had  preceded  the  development  of  insanity,  one  only  was 
discharged  recovered,  and  he  has  since  had  a  recurrence 
of  the  disorder,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  about  eight 
yeArs,  has  only  been  rery  partially  recovered  from.  It 
must  be  stated,  however,  that  none  of  these  cases  were 
of  recent  occurrence  when  admitted.  Of  the  5  cases 
which  were  connected  with  apoplexy,  either  as  an  excit- 
ing or  predisposing  cause,  two  were  discharged  recovered. 
Both  the  cases  connected  with  paralysis  were  discharged 
recovered,  and  the  individuals  have  for  a  long  period 
been  filling  usefhl  positions  in.  the  world. 

£xcepting  in  reference  to  the  intemperate  use  of  alco- 
holic and  fermented  liquors,  no  particular  remark,  as  to 
the  various  exciting  causes  of  a  physical  character,  which 
follow  in  the  table,  appears  to  be  called  fbr. 

The  number  of  persons  connected  with  the  Soeiety  of 
Friends,  in  whom  this  was  supposed  to  have  acted  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  mental  disorder,  was  21.  Of  this  num- 
ber five  were  females,  two  of  whom  were  also  addicted  « 
to  the  use  of  opium.  There  were  likewise  seven  persons 
in  whom  intemperance  and  fVee  living  were  thought  to 
have  acted  as  a  predisposing  cause. 

In  several  of  the  cases,  it  was  doubtfU  whether  the 
intemperance  which  had  preceded  the  attack  of  insanity 
could  really  be  regarded  as  its  cause ;  in  some  of  these 
instances  the  amount  of  intemperance  was  so  small  as 
justly  to  lead  to  doubt  in  this  respect ;  and  in  a  few 
others  it  appeared  fblly  as  probable  that  it  vras  one  of 
the  modes  &  which  the  disorder  had  manifested  itseLT. 


Moral  Causes. — Of  the  135  persons  in  whom  the  ex- 
citing cause  appears  to  have  been  of  a  moral  or  psychical 
character,  there  were  1 12  in  whom  this  might  be  referred 
to  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  disappointment  from  various 
causes.  The  most  prominent  of  these  were  anxiety  re- 
specting a  livelihood,  and  pecuniary  losses,  in  31  cases ; 
sorrow  fh>m  the  death  of  near  relatives,  in  18 ;  distress 
from  other  domestic  trials,  in  14 ;  and  disappointed  afi'ec- 
tions,  in  22  cases.  The  proportion  of  men  was  greater 
under  the  first  of  these  heads ;  that  of  women  under  the 
three  others. 

None  of  the  four  cases  under  the  head  of  anxiety  as 
to  the  success  of  business,  were  connected  with  latge 
mercantile  speculations.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that 
of  the  seven  persons  in  whom  unhappy  conjugal  con- 
nexions appear  to  have  operated  as  an  exciting  cause, 
three  were  women,  who  had  married  persons  not  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Excitement  connected  with  religious  hopes,  fears,  and 
speculations  was  supposed  to  have  aoted  as  an  exciting 
cause  in  the  case  of  five,  and  as  a  predisposing  one  in 
that  of  nine  individuals.  It  is  right  to  observe,  that 
several  of  these  were  persons  of  rather  '^eak  minds.  . . . 

Of  the  615  cases,  or  whole  number  admitted,  including 
readmissions,  there  were  277,  or  more  than  45  per  cent, 
of  mania ;  215,  or  nearly  35  per  cent.,  of  melancholia ; 
64,  or  somewhat  more  ihan  10  per  cent.,  of  monomania; 
and  41,  o^  about  8  per  cent.,  of  dementia.  Of  congenital 
idiotcy  and  imbecility,  fi^e  oases  only  have  been  ad- 
mitted; in  which  fUriher  mental  disorder  had  not  super- 
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yened.*  This  small  proportion  can  only,  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  be  attribated  to  the  original  mle  of  the  institn- 
tion  a^nst  Uie  admission  of  such  cases,  which  was  for  a 
rery  short  period,  if  at  all,  acted  upon. 

The  relatire  proportion  of  cases  of  mania  and  mono- 
mania was  the  same  for  the  two  sexes ;  melancholia  was 
10  per  cent,  more  frequent  in  females;  and  dementia 
was  more  than  twice  as  frequent  in  males  aa  in  the  other 
sex. 

The  same  acateness  and  minute  observation  is 
apparent  throughout  the  Report.  The  liability  to 
relapse  after  the  first  recovery  is  found  to  have 
been  in  men,  27.3  per  cent. ;  in  women,  35.50  per 
cent. ;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  on  the 
average  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  as  second  at- 
tacks often  occur  at  five,  eight,  fourteen,  and  even 
nineteen  years  after  recovery  from  the  period  of 
the  first  attack.  From  the  sections  descriptive 
of  the  internal  economy  of  the  Institution,  the 
moral  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  the  modes  of 
employment  and  recreation  provided  for  them,  we 
would  gladly  have  borrowed  a  long  extract ;  but 
on  the  whole,  these  do  not  now  materially  differ 
from  those  adopted  of  late  years  in  other  well- 
managed  asylums.  Gardening,  and  agricultural 
labour  are  resorted  to,  with  games  of  skill  within 
doors,  and  out  of  doors,  cricket  and  quoits.  The 
food  is  of  good  quality,  and  nearly  unrestricted, 
it  being  the  object  to  impose  no  irritating  restrain^ 
but  to  make  the  patients  feel  as  much  as  possible  at 
home.  Under  the  head  of  Medical  Treatment,  which, 

*  Two  men  and  five  women,  in  whom  mania,  and  one 
woman  in  whom  monomania,  was  superadded  to  a  state 
of  original  imbecility  bordering  upon  partial  idlotcy, 
have  been  admitted. 


by  the  way,  seems  very  simple,  we  find  it  remarked, 
that  severe  antiphlogistic,  or  reducing  measures,  are 
seldom  resorted  to ;  and  that  it  has  been  found, 
that  '^  where  venesection,  and  other  means  of  the 
same  kind  have  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  be- 
fore admission,  the  recovery  has  generally  been 
more  tedious,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  pre- 
vented.*' 

In  cases,  however,  of  various  forms  in  the  recent  stage, 
the  cautious  employment  of  local  bleeding  either  hj 
leeches  or  cupping,  the  use  of  brisk  purgatires  and  ape- 
rients, of  evaporating  lotions  to  the  head  and  stimuUt- 
ing  pediluvia,  followed  sometimes  by  blisters  to  the  nape, 
has  been  very  frequently  attended  by  decided  advaota^. 
Where  the  physical  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance  hare 
been  more  marked,  a  mild  mercurial  course  with  or  with- 
out opiates,  and  carried  only  to  incipient  ptyalism  has, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  been  speedily  followed  by  cod- 
valescence.  In  cases  of  mania  attended  by  much  ex- 
citement, where  the  general  means  first  mentioned  either 
appeared  inapplicable,  or  when  tried,  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  decided  relief,  the  tartarized  antimony,  in  fall 
or  nauseating  doses,  has  not  unfrequently  appeared  effi- 
cacious in  removing  the  excitement.  Preparations  of 
opium,  and  particularly  morphia  and  Dover's  powder, 
hyosciamus  and  other  sedatives,  are  likewise  frequently 
and  successfully  resorted  to,  in  some  cases  of  excitement, 
with  the  view  of  tranquillizing  the  patient  and  prodncing 
sleep,  without  being  followed  by  those  unpleasant  symp- 
toms which  were  formerly  thought  to  arise  fW)m  their 
employment. 

The  annual  publication  of  Reports,  from  the 

books  now  very  generally  kept  in  the  more  noted 

Lunatic  Asylums,  is  a  good  feature  in  the  improved 

management  of  such  institutions  ;  and  in  this,  as 

in  still  greater  reforms  and  improvements,  the 

managers  of  The  Eetreat  have  had  the  honour  to 

lead  the  way. 


ON  THE  LATE  FIRE  IN  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON— WITH  SOME 

REMARKS  UPON  FIRES  IN  GENERAL. 


BY  LUCIFER  SWING,   ESQ. 


**  SuRBLT  the  obtuse  multitude  will  see  by  the 
light  of  the  burning  armoury  that  I  am  again 
among  them,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  took  up  a  sta- 
tion on  Tower  Hill,  after  completing  my  prepara- 
tions. "  They  affected  to  doubt  of  my  return,  not- 
withstanding the  fires  which  tracked  my  progress 
— the  burning  foot-marks  I  left  behind  me — ^from 
Devonshire  to  Bedfordshire.  Even  the  glimpse  I 
allowed  the  cow-boy,  of  my  Jim-Crow  hat  when 
I  set  fire  to  farmer  Smith's  stacks  and  bams  at 
Shipton  was  thrown  away  on  their  dull  intel- 
lects. '  Spontaneous  combustion — ^the  stuff  had  been 
stacked  before  it  was  dry. '4  Stuff,  indeed!  But 
they  can  scarcely  call  this  the  consequence  of  spon- 
taneous combustion:  the  arms  were  not  stacked 
in  a  wet  condition.  Old  Arthur  and  Gurwood 
knew  their  business  better  than  to  permit  of  that." 

It  soon  appeared  that  I  had  given  the  Cockneys 
credit  for  more  penetration j  than  they  really  pos- 
sessed. Among  the  crowd  that  flocked  to  look  at 
the  blaze,  conjectures  were  rife  enough.  One 
gentleman,  who  spok^  much  of  bis  friend  Lord 


Falmerston,  and  the  progress  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
cause,  hinted  that  it  was  a  device  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  only  sure  way  to  keep  the  aims 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the  event  of  a 
popular  insurrection ;  a  Jew  Chartist  from  Hounds- 
ditch  declared  it  was  the  act  of  some  mad  Quaker 
bent  upon  putting  a  stop  to  the  Opium  war;  Boat- 
swain Smith  declared  it  was  a  special  interference 
of  Providence  to  provide  a  bonfire  about  the  time 
of  the  gun-powder  plot,  seeing  that  the  new  Minis- 
ters were  speaking  the  Catholics  fair,  and  were  as 
likely  to  disregard  that  sacred  anniversary  as  their 
predecessors;  one  emaciated  taUor  talked  about 
flues  overheated;  but  to  do  the  snobs  justice,  this 
view  was  too  common-place  even  for  their  Cocknev 
souls,  and  was  scouted  by  a  universal  groan  of 
dissent. 

StOl  not  one  of  them  seemed  to  entertain  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  real  author  of  the 
"catastrophe,"  as  the  eloquent  writers  in  the 
newspapers  have  appropriately  termed  it.  There 
never  was  a  truer  remark  than  that  made  hj  in/ 
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ingeniotts  friend,  Mr.  Carlyle.  (And  here  let  me 
pause  to  explain,  as  my  calling  a  man  friend  may 
be  productive  of  disagreeable  consequences  to  the  in- 
dividual BO  designated  in  this  narrow-minded  and 
prejudiced  age.  I  merely  apply  the  epithet  to  Mr. 
C.  because  glowing  descriptions  of  handiwork, 
not  unlike  mine  in  his  history  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, show  that  he  possesses  a  genuine  and  dis- 
criminating taste  for  the  master-pieces  of  incendiar- 
ism .  I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  had  the  pleasure 
of  shaking  hands  with  him. )  To  proceed,  then,  there 
never  was  a  truer  remark  made  than  that  elicited  from 
Mr.  Carlyle  by  the  dose  of  Danton's  history — ^how^ 
impossible  a  public  man  finds  it  to  regain  his  place, 
if  he  secedes  a  moment  from  the  arena.  Ten  years 
seem  to  have  rendered  the  British  public  as  ignorant 
of  the  name  and  deeds  of  Swing,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  the  one  theme  of  the  newspaper  press. 

They  will  soon  know  better.  My  old  friend 
Peel  is  in  office  again, — and  here  am  I  too. 

During  my  absence,  some  bunglers  have  been 
trying  to  take  up  my  trade ;  but  the  grace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  master's  hand  was  wanting. 
Where  Swing  is  at  work,  the  bursting  out  of  the 
blaze  is  the  first  indication  of  his  presence.  ^^  Alone 
I  did  it."  Sometimes  the  lid  of  a  lucifer-box — a 
single  foot-print-— or  some  such  equivocal  indica- 
tion, points  suspicion  to  human  agency,  but  the 
track  can  be  followed  no  farther.  The  stones 
prate  not  of  my  whereabout.  I  strike  home  with 
the  silent  speed  of  the  lightning ;  my  path  is  trace- 
less  as  the  bird's  through  the  air.  But  the  fellows 
who  fired  Birmingham  and  Bristol  were  coarse, 
bellowing  blockheads,  whose  collective  jolterheads 
possessed  not  a  titlie  of  the  wit  that  is  in  Swing's 
little  finger.  No  gentleman  could  tolerate  their 
drunken  and  riotous  noise.  The  burning  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  indeed,  made  me  sensible  of  a 
momentary  pang  of  jealousy  ;  but  a  close  investi- 
gation has  satisfied  me  that  it  was  the  result  of 
accident.  It  was  one  of  the  last  blessings  bestowed 
upon  the  nation  by  the  old  Exchequer  of  sainted 
memory.  That  time-hallowed  institution  was  re- 
solved that  the  old  houses  in  which  it  took  delight 
should  not  be  profaned  by  meaner  occupants. 
There  are  some  other  old  houses  which  it  is  bent 
upon  seeing  an  end  of,  before  it  quits  tiiis  sublun- 
ary scene.  The  Exchequer-bill  affair  is  a  mere 
attempt  to  throw  combustibles  into  one  in  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

Yes,  Peel  is  in  again,  and  here  am  I  once  more ! 
He  is  a  deep  one.  Bob  ;  and  for  that  matter  I  my- 
self am  not  far  behind  him.  He  will  not  tell  what 
he  is  going  to  do  ;  and  as  for  my  intentions,  not  a 
syllable  shall  pass  my  lips.  Yet  we  will  both  of 
us  be  busy  enough  this  winter. 

My  coup  c^essai  will,  I  tliink,  be  admitted  to 
have  been  i^espectable  for  one  whose  hand  has  been 
out  of  practice  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  fires  at 
South  Melton,  in  Devonshire,  were  nothing  to  speak 
of;  scintillations  of  the  same  enthusiasm  which 
made  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  cast  himself  on 
the  earth  at  his  first  landing,  crying,  **  Old  Eng- 
land, I  have  thee  fast."  The  Warwickshire  blaze 
was  simply  one  of  those  irresistible  impulses  which 
Beize  the  Irishman  at  Donnybrook,  on  feeling  the 


shilella  in  his  hand.  *^  I  could  not  help  it,  though 
he  were  my  own  father,"  says  Pat,  as  he  knocks 
down  whoever  is  next  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  feel 
rather  ashamed  of  these  little  exuberances,  and  will 
thank  my  friends  not  to  speak  of  them.  An  ordi- 
nary man  might  be  vain  of  being  able  to  effect 
them ;  but  Swing  ought  to  have  been  great  enough 
to  have  refrained  from  such  things.  My  course  should 
have  been,  (and  such  really  was  my  intention,)  to 
have  made  at  once  for  London,  and  burst  upon  the 
public  with  the  firing  of  the  Tower.  But  my  fin- 
gers itched  to  be  at  work  again  as  I  passed  along. 
Human  nature  is  frail :— «the  bridegroom,  left  alone 
with  his  bride,  is  pardoned  although  he  cannot  re- 
frain from  snatching  a  kiss  till  the  ceremony  is 
fairly  over ;  and  my  incontinence  of  burning  will 
likewise,  I  trust,  be  excused,  seeing  that  it  is  not 
defended. 

As  to  the  effect  of  my  real  debut,  I  feel  quite  at 
ease :  no  one  can  deny  its  merits.  The  silent  admira- 
tion of  the  assembled  multitude  bespoke  the  master- 
piece.  There  has  not  been  such  an  exciting  event 
witnessed  in  that  neighbourhood  for  many  a  day. 
The  execution  of  old  Lovat  and  the  rest  of  Ihe  Jaco- 
bites was  nothing  to  it.  The  only  thing  in  authen- 
tic history,  indeed,  that  comes  near  it  was  the 
bold  snatch  at  the  crown  by  my  maternal  ancestor,* 
Colonel  Blood,  whom  my  friends,  when  they  are 
pleased  to  flatter  me,  say  I  somewhat  resemble  inface 
and  figure.  The  interest  excited  by  his  brief  silent 
scuffle  was  quite  equal  to  tliat  produced  by  my 
illumination,  though  difi«rent  in  kind.  Perhaps, 
if  anything,  his  romance  was  more  purely  tragic ; 
— ^the  human  interest  was  all  in  all ; — ^there  was 
something  melo-dramatic,  I  confess,  in  the  effect 
of  mine.  The  truth  is,  that  each  was  obliged  to 
defer  in  some  measure  to  the  spirit  of  his  age :  the 
taste  of  his  times  was  more  severely  classical :  in 
ours  a  more  florid  style  is  not  only  tolerated  but 
called  for. 

Much  has  been  done  since  Blood's  day  to  lend  a 
prosaic  character  to  the  purlieus  of  the  Tower.  The 
late  Armoury  itself,  as  one  of  the  first,  was  one  of 
the  most  glaring :  it  was  a  stone-and-lime  incar- 
nation of  the  Dutch  spirit  of  its  finisher,  King 
William,  intruding  among  the  memories  of  the 
Plantagenets.  It  was  a  store-house  from  the  banks 
of  the  Amstel  stuck  up  alongside  of  the  Norman 
keep.  And  every  building  around  the  Tower  had 
been  modernized  and  made  common-place.  The 
Mint  and  the  Trinity-House  are  snug  citizen-like 
boxes ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  old  clothes  shops  in 
Postern  Row.  Steam-boats  are  moored  opposite  the 
Traitor  s  Gate.  Where  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  and 
Hermitage  once  stood  is  now  a  dock :  the  old  carved 
wood  of  the  sanctuary  is  sacrilegiously  transferred 
to  a  toy-shop  kind  of  modem  Grothic  chapel  in  the 
Regent's  Park.  The  Tower  and  its  purlieus  have 
been  vulgarized  down  to  the  level  of  the  gaping 
Cockneys  who  follow  the  beef-eaters  from  the 
Horse  Armoury  to  the  Jewel  House. 

I  have  given  one  stirring  night  to  the  dotage  of 
the  old  pile.  The  inmates  of  Wapping  and  Shad- 
well  were  roused  by  the  blaze  ;  still  shivering  from 
the  damps  the  late  inundation  left  behind,  they 
were  struck  aghast  by  the  lurid  glare  of  a  more 
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destruetive  element.  The  dark  mazea  in  the  yici- 
nity  of  Tooley  Street  were  lighted  up.  The  mud 
of  Thames  Street  and  Billingsgate  gleamed  red  as 
blood.  The  unwonted  light  penetrated  the  reoessea 
of  Houndsditch,  and  the  labyrinth  of  narrow 
winding  pestilential  lanes  beyond ;  and  the  as- 
sembled blackguardism  of  these  filthy  regions 
oarae  trooping  to  gase  on  the  spectacle.  It  was 
a  terrifio  moment,  when  four  hundred  feet  of  roof 
omshed  in  at  once,  and  a  whirlwind  of  smoke  and 
flame  rnahed  roaring  out  with  solid  biasing  rafters 
floating  on  it  as  if  it  were  water  I  The  dullest  imagi- 
nation pictured  to  itself  the  scene  within  the  batUcr 
mented  and  barricaded  spaoe.  In  fBarful  proximity  to 
the  blaxe, — ^its  wood- work  scorching  and  orackUng 
from  the  heat, — rose  the  White  Tower,  in  which 
tons  of  gunpowder  wei»  stored*  Across  the  nar- 
row area  between,  men  were  hurrying  the  regalia 
of  England,  to  deposit  it  in  a  place  of  security. 
The  Ordnance  9uryey--^the  fruits  of  the  scientific 
toil  of  years ;  the  records  of  the  early  monarchy 
of  England — the  history  of  the  cradled  childhood 
of  that  mighty  state  which  now  girdles  the  globe 
with  its  possessions,  were  shrivelling  in  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  fiery  tongues  licking  the  outer  walls 
within  which  they  were  deposited.  Not  more 
startlingly  unexpected  and  destruotiye  was  the  re- 
awakening of  Vesuvius  from  beneath  the  vines 
covering  the  supposed  extinct  volcano,  when  Pom- 
peii was  whelmed,  than  this  conflagration  was  or 
might  become.  But  though  no  one  was  ignorant 
of  the  possible  danger,  no  one  moved  from  the  scene 
in  consequence.  There  was  in  that  intensely 
burning,  seventy-times-seven-times-heated  fiery 
ftimace,  a  fascination  beyond  that  of  the  serpent*s 
gaze.  Of  all  the  prostitutes  and  pickpockets  of  a 
neighbourhood  containing  much  of  the  lowest  de- 
gradation of  London,— of  those  valiant  to  their  Ma- 
ker and  cowardly  towards  man,  who  are  callous  to 
every  crime,  yet  tremble  before  the  thief-catcher, 
— ^not  one  sought  to  steal  away  from  the  danger 
which  all  knew  to  be  imminent.  Their  imbruted 
souls  were  reawakened  for  the  moment, — ^they 
were  alive  to  the  terrible  grandeur  of  the  scene ; 
and  the  attendant  peril  only  heightened  tlie  thrill 
which  quickened  even  their  dull  sense. 

And  was  I  not  proud  of  my  handiwork  1  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  highest  order  of  genius  to 
derive  a  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
effects  of  its  own  power,  far  beyond  what  inferior 
minds  derive  ^m  all  the  applause  that  can  be 
heaped  upon  them.  Scott  felt  this  when,  from  be- 
neath the  mantle  of  anonymity,  the  ^  Great  Un- 
known" saw  and  heard  the  impression  made  by 
hu  writings.  A  more  perfect  incarnation  of  that 
power  which,  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  that 
it  Aof  dane^  seeks  not  to  be  known,  existed  in  the 
mysterious  Junius.  But  what  was  the  eflWct  of 
either  of  their  works  compared  with  mine  ?  I 
flitted  from  g^up  to  group,  and  with  the  uncon- 
strained freedom  which  throws  down  all  barriers 
of  non-acquaintance  at  such  a  moment,  I  learned 
from  the  unconscious  exclamations  of  each,  what 
impression  my  work  had  made  upon  them.  To 
kindle  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  physical  death  is  a 
trifle — ^I  had  kindled  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  moral 


death, — I  had  created,  for  the  moment.  Imagination 
and  the  power  of  braving  death,  to  gratify  the  emo- 
tion, in  the  very  outcasts  of  society.  A  greater 
than  Scott  or  Junius  was  among  them,  sfieakiBg 
to  them, — and  not  one  of  them  suspeoted  with 
whom  they  had  the  honour  of  converdng. 

Oh,  yes,  if  the  public  will  but  give  Peel  and  me 
time,  they  *^  shall  see  wha|  they  shall  see.**  We 
are  men  of  deeds,  not  words.  This  winter,  imder 
our  joint  auspices,  will  yield  something  for  the 
men  of  future  generations  to  talk  of  at  their  fire- 
sides, though  we  are  not  going  to  spoil  the  effect 
of  what  we  have  in  store  by  prating  of  it  before- 
hand. By  simply  preventing  men  fimn  intarfe^ 
ing  with  the  elements  which  are  fermenting,  he  wifl 
produce  such  efiocts !  Want  of  employmeat  and 
cold  and  hunger  wiU  do  their  work,  and  my  torch 
will  add  the  finishing  grace.  I  say  nothing ;  but, 
though  some  may  think  that,  like  an  injadiciou 
dramatist,  I  have  expended  all  n^y  strength  in  my 
opening  scene,  they  shall  confras  their  nditake 
before  I  have  done.  Monk  Lewis's  Afaellino-^he 
hoy  Jones  himself — ^have  not  a  tithe  of  my  power 
of  insinuating  myself  unseen  into  plaees  where 
access  seems  impossible  without  detection;  and 
when  I  disappear,  more  lasting  memorials  of  mj 
disappearance  than  a  ^melodious  twang  and  sfaronj 
smell  of  sulphur"  are  left  behind. 

It  may  appear  incautious  in  one,  of  whose  &te, 
if  apprehended,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  threw 
out  such  hints  regarding  his  personal  appeannee 
as  are  contained  in  the  alluBions  made  above  te  my 
Jim-Crow  hat  and  my  likeness  to  Colonel  Blood ; 
but  the  truth  is,  I  bear  a  charmed  life.  Masy  a 
man  (and  woman  too)  can  teU  how  they  have  met 
me  at  an  ordinary — ^in  the  theatre — in  a  stage- 
coach— ^in  many  and  diverse  places.  They  have 
conversed  with  me,  quite  oonfident  that  I  wu 
some  person  they  knew  all  about;  yet  theyMt 
quite  at  their  ease ;  and  it  was  only  after  I  had 
taken  my  leave,  that  the  veil  was  removed  from 
their  eyes,  and  they  recollected  it  was  Swing  they 
had  been  conversing  with  all  the  time.  They 
know  it — they  can  swear  it — they  caimot  account 
for  their  f orgetfulness  ;  and  the  next  time  we  meetj 
it  will  be  as  before.  After  I  am  gone,  they  bethink 
themselves  of  applying  to  the  police  ;  but  no  (aw 
but  themselves  has  noticed  me — ^no  one  caa  tell 
what  way  I  went — and  they  only  get  laughed  at  hi 
their  pains  by  those  whose  fancied  superior  sense 
they  know  to  be  nothing  but  greater  ignorance. 

Once,  and  once  only,  have  I  felt  an  uneasy  sense 
of  being  in  danger  of  detection.  A  peliceman, 
whOe  the  armoury  was  burning,  saw,— u  the 
police-reports,  in  ^e  daily  papers,  can  testify,— 
'^  a  gentlemanly  man,  like  a  foreigner,"  hustled  by 
a  knot  of  pickpockets,  who  had  taken  a  shirtrpin 
from  him.  The  magistrate,  honest  man,  marrelled 
sore  next  day  that  the  ^' foreign-looking"  gentle- 
man did  not  appear  to  prosecute.  The  policeman,  I 
will  be  bound,  knows  why, — and  execrates  his  sta- 
pidity  in  not  recognising,  till  too  late,  the  rich  pi«J 
he  has  allowed  to  escape  him.  It  might  have  been 
productive  of  disagreeable  consequences  had  I  ven- 
tured within  the  verge  of  a  police-court ;  and  yet 
I  was  loath  to  lose  that  pin-^that  ^a^  ^ 
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which  ft  faiv  writer  of  fEushionable  novels  mighty 
perhapfl,  reoogniiey  if  she  law  it. 

The  BioBt  eminent  men  have,  and  have  had, 
their  ^yeaknesses.  Mine  i§  a  lurking  desire  to 
h^ve  it  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  forbiddipg 
in  my  external  appearance.  My  cousin  Book-^I 
expect  to  hear  some  of  these  davs  that  he,  too,  has 
reappeared — w^  are  connected  through  the  faqiily 
of  the  Bloodsy-— =be  comes  as  near  ine  ii^  most  re^ 
speets  as  an  Irishman  c^n  to  ^n  Epglishmaiiy-^has 
the  same  foible.  It  is  very  sUly,  I  confess,  but  it 
would  ^ive  me  sincere  pleasure,  if  any  of  the  ft^^y 
perspKs  ^th  who^n  t  hav§  enjoyed  th^sQ  pcca* 


sional  interviews,  would  hftve  the  eandoiir  to  state 
thi^t  they  have  found  Capt^  Swing  a  quiet,  gen- 
tlemanly, conversible  sort  <^  person — ^not  unlike 
the  EidoUm  of  the  author  ^  W(hverley,  as  he  ap- 
p^Ared  to  Dr,  Diyi^ust )  I  weuld  not  willingly 
be  ooiifounded  wiUi  fellows  like  Jonathan  Wild, 

N3* — I  hftd  PQ  bftnd  in  the  blaze  at  GruildhaU. 
Indeed,  no  judicious  iiioendii^Ty  will  attepipt  that 
building:  ^e  dullness  {i  the  speeches  at  civic 
feasts  has  impregnated  every  timber  with  an  un- 
igiutable  qui^lity— ft  far  greater  security  agftin^ 
Sre  tbft^  Kyan's  patent  agaiiut  dry  rot*  The 
Thftmes  may  b?  set  0R  irOi  ^ut  CriuldbftU  never* 
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The  Earth  is  drest  in  leafy  Jane; 

'Mid  fleeey  bannen  white 
The  Saa  rides  through  the  asnre  seen  3 

But  in  my  heart  'tis  sight. 
The  blaokbird  from  the  wood  doth  pour 

His  mellow-throated  troll. 
But  like  the  pewit  o'er  the  moor 

To  wail  my  desert  soul 

This  heavy  day ! 

Flow  freely,  tears  I — I  will  net  stay 

The  tide  that  Nature  sends; 
These  tears  ye  have  (my  all  to-day) 

Whom  I  have  left,  my  friends, 
I  vowed  to  bear  a  uuuUy  heart, 

And  like  a  rook  to  stand; 
But,  oh  1  'tis  hard  in  one  to  part 

Fiom  friend  and  fatherland. 

As  I  this  day  1 

iParewell,  Dun-Edin's  castled  peat. 

Dear,  and  thou,  dearer  still, 
Where  oft  we  olomb  blithe  May  to  greetj 

The  lion-crouching  hill ! 
Ai^d  the  high  crags,  where  we  did  walk 

Bewondering  the  rocks. 
And  of  pent  fi^s  wove  learned  talk| 

And  terrible  eftrthqnake  shocks 

'For?  Adam's  day ! 


Farewell,  green  Pentland's  pastoral  braes, 

Hie  rook,  tiie  sesur,  the  glens, 
The  ban  that  wimples  masy  ways 
'  Sweet  through  the  fimy  deos  ! 
And  many  a  peak  where  Boreas  sRorts, 

And  I  would  cUmb  with  glee. 
Blessing  our  chain  of  mountain  farts 
That  make  as  bold  and  free. 

And  strong  ss  they  | 

Farewell,  thou  beauty-skirted  Firth, 

With  glaneing  islets  spotted; 
Farewell,  tiion  Isnd  of  wealth  apd  mirth* 

With  busy  cities  dotted. 
9an  thee  who  will,  and  stay  at  homei 

The  coldest,  bleakest,  barest ; 
But  Ibroe  hixp.  Fate,  abroad  to  roam, 

He'll  bless  thee,  freshest,  fhirest, 
As  I  this  day  i 

Farewell,  the  homes  that  I  have  known^ 

The  skies  that  I  have  loved, 
Eaeh  heart  that  I  have  called  mine  own, 

liseh  friend  that  I  have  proved  1 
Farewell,  and  jf  the  ^eavens  be  kind, 

A  better-omened  oar 
Shall  speed  me  back  from  arid  |nd. 

To  my  green  native  shore, 

Some  tutors  day  1 


J.8.B. 
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ComiBsnnfft  the  fondness  of  the  English  for 
Field  SportSy  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
Novely  which  is  now  employed  for  every  conceivable 
purpose,  has  never  yet  been  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  sylvan  war.  In  one  or  two  novels  there  is  a 
considerable  admixture  of  the  Turf  and  the  Chase ; 
but  **  The  Old  English  Crentleman"  is,  so  far  as 
we  recollect,  the  first  romance  of  which  wood- 
craft, in  all  its  varied  aspects  and  kinds,  forms  the 
leading  theme.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  the  usual 
complement  of  young  ladies  and  their  lovers ;  but 
Tom  Bolton,  the  old  Whipper-in ;  Peter  Bupistead, 
the  Game-keeper ;  and  Striver,  the  veteran  Trap^ 
per  and  former  Huntsman ;  with  their  favourite 
hounds  and  terriers,  are  the  true  heroes, — ^to  whom 
Squire  Scourfield,  the  Old  English  Greutleman,  and 

*  Three  volumes.  By  John  Mills,  Esq.  of  Brandeston 
llall.    London:  Colbum. 


his  son-in-law  eleet^  Ashley  Wilmott»  though  kee» 
and  bom  sportsmen,  are  but  seeondary.  The  dogs 
are  even  greater  characters  than  their  masters.  The 
solitary  trapper's  pet  terrier  and  constant  eom- 
panion,  Button^  does  all  but  spe^k.  Thus  the 
freshness  and  raelness  of  the  subject,  and  the  ease 
i^nd  mastery  with  which  it  is  treated,  combine  to 
render  "  The  Old  English  Gentleman"  a  delightful 
picture  of  the  Snglish  luanners  of,  we  fear,  a  past 
day,  as  weU  as  a  charming  novel.  The  piere  no- 
vel, its  plot,  mysteries,  love-passages,  and  denoue- 
ment, we  leave,  fresh  and  untouched,  to  the  curio- 
sity of  the  reader,  limiting  ourselves  to  its  sporting 
scenes  and  characters. 

All  its  best  scenes  are  rural,  sylvan,  and  out-of- 
doors^  or  by  the  snug  and  smiling  hearths  of 

The  cottage-homes  of  England} 
nor»  from  its  pages,  could  one  guess  that  there  is,  in 
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all  Englfliid^  either  unwiie  and  oppre«ire  game 
lawtfy  $winfinfff  extreme  yoreriy^  or  alieiiatkm  and 
heartlmniiiig  between  caeles  and  claasea. 

Yet  » the  ontUne,  and  eren  the  filling-in  of  the 
pictoxe  of  the  Sqoire,  his  family,  and  hb  depen- 
dents^ aafaithfblaa  it  is  animated.  Wehareonly 
to  wish  that  each  seenee  were  more  generally  to  be 
met  with;  the  Squire  Soonrfieldsbdng,  we  appre- 
hend, aa  rare  in  theee  times  as  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Corerleysy  whom  they  so  closely  resemble.  Yet  is 
their  beau  ideal  worth  depicting,  from  the  nn- 
mingled  pleasure  which  its  contemplation  affords, 
and  perhaps  from  the  stimulus  which  it  may  sup- 
ply to  a  few  country  gentiemen  to  ^  go  and  do 
likewise/' 

Squire  Scourfield  is  too  excluirfTely  a  sportsman 
to  be  a  perfect  ezempkr  to  the  enUghtened,  mo- 
dem, English  landlord ;  yet  there  are  about  him 
many  excellent  points,  in  which  more  intellectual 
and  accomplished  landlords  are  often  found  lament- 
ably deficient.  In  the  Squire,  a  pure  and  hearty 
kindliness  of  nature  atones  for  every  other  want. 
Yet  is  he,  as  a  personage,  and  as  a  creation  of  the 
author's,  fancy,  very  inferior,  as  we  have  stated,  to 
his  hereditary  followers  in  the  field. 

Another  object  with  the  author  is  to  display  his 
own  knowledge  of  Field  Sports,  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  uninitiated,  and  espe- 
cially the  inhabitants  of  cities.  He  lays  no  daim 
to  the  character  of  a  novelist,  but  he  does  presume 
to  think  that  he  possesses  some  title  to  be  con- 
sidered a  bit  of  a  ipartman.  We  can  only  say, 
tliat  a  real  sportsman  has  a  far  better  chance  of 
drawing  a  correct  and  animated  picture  of  such 
scenes  and  characters  as  those  that  furnish  forth 
the  Old  English  Gentleman,  than  any  novelist 
whatever,  who  knows  little  beyond  his  books. 

The  story  opens  finely  with  a  view  of  the  Old 
Whipper-in;  who,  save  that  there  has  been  a 
NaUly  BtmpOf  a  Leather'Stoekingy  would  be  a  char- 
acter as  original,  as  it  is  one  well-conceived,  and 
well-sustained. 

It  was  a  oold,  comfortless  night  in  December.  The 
wind  swept  over  the  heath,  whistling  through  the  woods 
in  sadden  gusts,  accompanied  by  sleet  and  rain,  as  Tom 
Bolton,  the  old  whipper-in,  sat  in  his  ^  snuggery,"  as  he 
called  his  cottagOjbefore  a  log  fire,  blazing  oheerfblly 
upon  the  hearth.  The  rain  battered  against  the  windows 
with  a  chilling  sound,  and  the  old  man  continued  to  heap 
ftesh  wood  upon  the  fire,  until  the  little  room  was  warm- 
ed and  illuminated  to  bis  heart's  content  **  There,  that's 
as  it  should  be,"  exclaimed  he,  stretching  out  his  legs, 
and  filling  the  bowl  of  a  short  pipe. 

Tom  Bolton's  hair  was  thin,  and  the  many  winters 
that  had  passed  since  he  was  a  ** feather  weight"  had 
frosted  the  few  remaining  locks.  Threescore  and  seven 
yean  numbered  his  age  $  but  the  health  of  youth  glowed 
in  his  rubicund  visage,  and  strength  was  still  in  his 
sinewy  and  well-moulded  limbs.  Time  had  not  firoien 
his  blood,  or  weakened  his  voice,  if  it  had  thinned  his 
hair.  Still  to  him  the  dashing  leap  and  high-mettled 
horse  were  the  same  objects  of  fearless  attraction  and 
delight ;  still  his  voice  rung  merrily  through  copse  and 
cover,  as  he  cheered  his  darling  pack  ;  and,  for  many 
miles  round  Woodland  Hall,  squire  Scourfleld's  old 
whipper-in  was  frequently  the  subject  of  the  fi>z- 
hunters'  toast,  and  even  of  the  ladies'  admiration. 

The  old  man  puffed  cloud  after  cloud,  watching  with 
upturned  fkce  each  succeeding  volume  of  smoke  as  it 
rolled  alons  the  ceiling.  Occasionally,  he  glanced  at  a 
capacious  diiaa  bowl,  in  which  was  afkwn-handled  silTer 


kdk.  It  WIS  empty;  bat  aesr  it 
lemons  and  a  knife,  sad  apoaahilf  ih—i»ii1  kg  hind 
asmaUkettleofboOing-watcr.  An  old  dock,  that  hid 
been  tick-taking  for  half  a  ceBtmy  aad  ^wiids,  ii  i 
eomer  of  the  room,  stmek  nine ;  and  alter  the  carrtd 
representative  of  a  biid  had  ^eodoo'd"  iv  aaimne 
before  the  dial,  Tom  rose  frvm  his  easy  poeitioB,  and, 
palling  away  a  cheqaered  cvrtain  betee  the  windov, 
peered  ihnu^  the  wet-streaked  panesL  The  mfjtA  w 
dark  and  gloomy ;  the  water  streamed  from  the  roof  and 
pattered  on  the  gronnd ;  the  rain  beat  aganst  the  glass; 
and,  excepting  an  oeeaeioDal  whine  of  diaeonteot  fim 
an  old  hoond  chained  in  the  yatd,  nothing  else  could  be 
heard. 

*<  Where  can  Will  be!  I  don't  hear  him  eomiag,"  aid 
the  old  man,  retnming  to  his  chair.  'Courtiog,  as 
nsnal,"  continued  he,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
and  exhiUting  signs  of  inereaaing  impataenee. 

In  a  few  minutes,  footsteps  qniekly  j^jproadmig  at- 
tracted his  attention.  The  hound  baiked  loudly,  irhen  a 
voiced  hallooed,  **  Down,  Rangier,  down,  I  say !"  wlikh 
instantly  silenced  him. 

**  Here  he  comes,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  smile, 
"vdiich  was  immediately  changed  into  an  awkward  frows. 
The  latch  of  the  door  flew  up,  and  into  the  room  boonctd 
a  young  man,  dripping  with  wet  from  head  to  foot  He 
appeared  about  twenty-eight  yean  of  age,  and  wis  reir 
athletic ;  his  features  were  so  similar  to  those  of  the  dd 
man  that  no  one  could  doubt  the  relationship  eziitiag 
between  them. 

**  Well,  governor,"  said  he,  shaking  the  water  iVwn  his 
hat,  and  tl^wing  off  a  great-coat  from  his  brosd  shool- 
ders, "  here  I  am,  yon  see." 

^  And  you  might  have  been  here  before,  I  think,"  re- 
plied his  father,  "  and  not  come  tailing  in  this  fUhion. 
Always  be  a  leader.  Will,  not  a  tail-honnd." 

"  So  I  am,  dad ;  thanks  to  your  whip,"  rejoined  Will, 
seizing  the  lemons  and  cutting  them  in  halves.  ''A^ 
Faany  whether  she  doesn't  think  me  the  first  feUow  ii 
the  county,"  added  he,  with  a  comical  look  at  his  father, 
and  stopping  in  the  act  of  paring  a  lemon. 

«  William  Bolton,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man  gnnij, 
**  women  are  women.  Fanny  Chattertou  's  a  iroDaa. 
Many  a  man's  been  hung  through  a  woman.  I  needsj 
no  more  upon  the  subject.    Mix  the  liquor." 

Will  laughed  heartily  at  this  speech,  and  resumed  E« 
employment.  In  a  short  time  the  mingled  ingredients 
steamed  fragrantly  from  the  bowl,  and,  as  Will  stured 
them  about,  his  father's  olfactory  nerves  seemed  ezdted. 

*«  That  smells  prime,"  said  he,  regarding  the  prepared 
beverage  admiringly. 

«  You're  like  Chanter,  governor,"  replied  Will. 

"  What,  upon  the  right  scent,  eh  T'  added  the  oldBaa. 

After  a  few  « fancy  stirs"  by  Will,  as  the  old  man 
called  them,  he  filled  an  old-foshioned  horn,  mcmnted 
with  silver,  and  handed  it  to  his  father. 

'^  There,  governor,  taste  that,"  said  he. 

The  old  man  took  the  proffered  fiagon,  and,  after  soi- 
veying  its  contents,  said,  ^  Here's  the  squire's  health- 
God  bless  him !" 

«  Amen,"  rejoined  Will,  drainmg  one  of  like  appear- 
ance  and  dimensions. 

After  the  toajst,  Will  dragged  a  chair  opposite  to  his 
father,  and,  settling  himself  in  as  pleasant  an  attitude  as 
possible,  said, 

''I  hope  I  shall  give  satisfikction  m  my  newcallu& 
governor."  .     „ 

**  Of  course  you  will,  if  yon  follow  my  directions, 
replied  the  old  man,  taking  his  pipe  slowly  fh>m  his  hp^ 
and  placing  it  on  the  table.    By  this  movement  will 
saw  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a  lecture. 

«  As  whip  under  me,"  continued  hia  fether,  "aH  tha» 
you  did  was  a  copy  of  the  original;  tiiere  wasnodouK 
or  fear  of  doing  wrong,  because  you  only,  as  I  may  saJj 
echoed  what  you  knew  to  be  right  I  ain't  a  prwd 
man,  my  son;  but  I  may  as  well  say,  for  it's  Gods 
truth,  that  'tis  aa  unnatural  for  me  to  be  out  concenuBg 
all  about  hounds,  as  'tis  for  you  not  to  wink  yoorleft  eje 
at  every  pretty  girl  you  meet." 

*<  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  roared  Will. 
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The  oonvenation  proceeds  in  the  samestrain,  until 
the  potent  heverage  heing  fairly  brewed,  the  senior 
proceeds  to  indoctrinate  the  yonng  man  with  the 
principles  of  the  important  duties  about  to  dcTolve 
on  him  as  huntsman. 

*  Now  Strirer's  pensioned  oiF  npon  the  proipexij,  to 
snare  fitohews  and  weasels  for  amosement,  yoaVe  the 
iint place  in  the  sqnire's  establishment.  To-monow" 
said  the  old  man  in  an  important  roioe,  **  yon  take  pes- 
seasion  of  the  kennel.  Think  of  the  position  for  a  mo- 
ment. A  yonng  man  on  the  sonny  side  of  thirty,  hnnts- 
man  to  Sqnire  Sconrfield*s  pack  of  erack  honnds !  Why, 
it's  a  better  place  than  the  Lord  Chancellor's,  Will ;  at 
any  rate,  a  bstter  one  for  yon.  Now,  mark  my  words— 
it's  the  last  time  that  I  shall  give  ye  my  opinion  as  to 
yonr  duties,  beoanse,  as  yon  enter  npon  them  to-monow, 
it  wouldn't  sound  musical  for  the  whipper-in  to  be  in- 
structing the  huntsman  in  his  work.  It  wouldn't  be  re- 
gaUr.    Fill  up  your  horn.    Now  listen.    Activity — " 

**  What  hound  was  that,  flkther !"  asked  Will,  with  a 
suppressed  laugh. 

^  Out  with  your  nonsense,"  said  the  old  man,  pettishly; 
^  activity  is  the  first  indispensable  for  the  huntsman  to  a 
pack  of  foxhounds.  Before  he  goes  into  the  kennel,  he 
should  determine,  according  to  Us  judgment,  the  number 
to  be  drafted  for  the  country  that  he  is  going  to  hunt, 
which  will  vary  according  to  its  description.  Never  be 
in  a  hurry.  Will,  at  drafting;  it's  no  easy  matter  to 
draft  hounds  properly.' — ^Then,  at  the  meet,  be  to  your 
exact  time,  if  possible ;  but  never  before  your  time.  In 
most  other  things,  you  had  better  be  a  little  before  than 
After ;  but  never  at  the  meet ;  it's  against  all  rule. — ^Ab 
you  go  into  cover,  be  silent,  and,  while  yonr  hounds  are 
drawing,  place  the  gentlemen  so  that  the  fox  can't  go  off 
unseen.  Some  huntsmen  don't  like  to  ask  a  gentleman 
to  stand  sentinel ;  but  it's  a  necessary  part  of  fox-hunt- 
ing.— When  you're  coming  out  of  cover,  then  give  it 
them.  Will.  Make  the  hills  ring  with  yonr  hearty  voice ; 
let  every  hound  hear  the  '  hark,  for'ard,'  so  that  it  will 
make  his  heart  leap  with  joy :  not  in  that  tone  as  if  a 
nbbit  had  made  a  break  of  it  instead  of  a  fox. — ^At  all 
times,  keep  your  hounds  for'ard;  they  vrill  tire  on  a 
cold  scent.  When  they  are  stopped  by  sheep,  or  any 
thing  else,  help  them,  for  very  often  they'll  hunt  the  old 
scent  back  again,  if  they  can  hunt  no  other.  When 
they're  at  &ult,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  make  your  cast. 
Let  them  have  time  to  hit  off  the  scent  themselves ;  but, 
if  they  can't  do  it,  mi^e  your  cast  wide  and  for'ard,  and 
be  sure  that  it's  a  perfect  one  before  you  try  another. — 
When  you  are  running  a  fox,  the  scent  bad,  and  the  fox 
a  long  way  before,  without  having  been  pressed,  if  he 
should  be  making  for  strong  earths  that  are  open,  or  for 
large  covers  ftill  of  game,  take  off  the  hounds  at  tiie  first 
&ult  they  come  to ;  the  fox  will  go  many  miles  to  your 
one,  and,  in  all  probability,  vrill  run  you  out  of  aU  scent. 
-^Where  the  vermin  are  plenty,  you  must  be  careftd  not 
to  run  the  heel ;  for  hounds  can  run,  sometimes,  the 
^^rong  way  of  tiie  scent  better  than  they  can  the  right, 
where  one  is  up  the  vrind,  and  t'other  down.  Lift  your 
tail-hounds,  and  get  'em  to  the  rest ;  but  be  cautious 
that  you  don't  vSi  any  for'ard  before  the  others;  it's 
dangerous,  and  verr  clumsy  woric — ^Bnt  the  most  diffl- 
^t  of  all  that  you're  got  to  do  is  to  learn  the  difference 
between  one  scent  and  another,  and  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  of  your  hunted  fox.  This  requires  a  nousy 
and  a  judgment  above  the  heads  of  most  men.  Few  can 
comprehend  the  art,  and  it's  one  that  can  be  learned 
«niy  with  practice ;  but  you'll  hit  it  off.  Will,  by  and  by, 
I  know." 

"  Hope  I  shall,  governor,"  said  Will ;  ^  but  you  must 
be  getting  dry  with  your  long  stretch;  come,  wet  your 
whistle." 

Tom  proceeds  with  his  maxims  and  rules,  which 
we  presume  are  thoroughly  scientific.  He  is  here 
And  elsewhere  peculiarly  great  on  the  philosophy 
of  scent.    But  Old  Tom  has  other  ideas  in  his  head, 
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though  how  they  got  into  the  noddle  of  a  Chris- 
tian whipper-in,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  Perhaps 
the  medium  was  the  spiced  ale. 

<^  It's  a  bitter  cold  night ;  fkith  I  think  it  a  fair  ex- 
cuse for  a  little  more  warm  comfort.  Come,  spice  up 
some  ale,  and  clap  it  on  the  fire.  Will." 

With  ready  hand.  Will  obeyed  the  order,  by  filling 
the  bright  kettle  with  ^  the  blood  of  Sir  John  Barley- 
corn," and  adding  to  it  nutmeg,  doves,  sugar,  and  a 
crust  of  brov?n  bread.  The  concomitants  soon  hissed  and 
steamed  fragrantly  upon  the  bright  embers,  which  caused 
a  second  edition  <tf  twitching  from  the  old  man's  organ 
of  smell. 

•*  What,  again !"  exoUumed  Will,"  why  you're  as  game 
as  old  Merryman  vras." 

**  Ay,  he  wot  a  tearer,"  said  the  old  man  vnth  enthu- 
siasm. 

*^  An  out-an'-outer,"  continued  Will. 

"  I  shan't  put  my  eyes  upon  his  like,  that's  my  belief, 
v?ithout  I  see  his  spirit  again,"  rejoined  the  old  man 
seriously. 

**  His  what !"  exclaimed  Will,  stopping  vnth  surprise, 
in  the  act  of  pouring  the  prepared  beverage  into  a  fiagon. 

«  His  spirit,  I  say,"  repUed  his  fother.  <'  But,  go  on, 
my  boy,  that  stuff  smells  uncommon  nice." 

In  accordance  with  his  irish,  the  savoury  mixture  viras 
conveyed  to  the  palate  of  the  old  man,  and,  after  being 
pronounced  "  excellent,"  he  took  his  tobacco-box  from  a 
capacious  pocket  in  his  scarlet  coat,  which  he  always 
wore,  and  commenced  filling  his  pipe  a  seoond  time. 

"  Instead  of  smoking,  governor,  I  wish  you'd  say  what 
yon  mean  by  seeing  Merryman's  spirit  again,"  said 
Will.  "One  would  suppose  that  you  had  seen  it  al- 
ready." 

"  So  I  have,  my  boy,"  replied  his  &ther. 

"  Have  you,  though !"  exclaimed  Will,  a  disbeliever 
in  j^osts,  hobgoblins,  and  all  sorts  of  immaterial  things, 
through  which  "  the  moon  shines  unchecked." 

"  l^e  foot  is,  my  son,"  slowly  said  the  old  man,  vrith 
a  contemplative  look  at  the  white-washed  ceiling,  and  a 
smack  of  his  lips,  which  is  often  a  demonstration  of  self- 
importance,  "  I've  my  ov?n  particular  notions  as  to  spirits, 
and  such  like.  Why  shouldn't  there  be  ghosts  of  dead 
monkeys,  as  well  as  dead  mortals,  I  should  like  to 
know!  A  man  isn't  a  more  wonderfrd  beast  than  a 
monkey,  and  both  are  damned  rascals  generally,  to  say 
the  best  of  them.  Some  people,  particularly  parsons, 
pretend  to  say  that  when  a  monkey  ^  turns  his  toes  up  to 
the  roots  of  the  daisies,'  there's  an  end  of  him.  Stuff  o' 
nonsense  I  There's  no  end  to  anything.  The  old  bricks 
and  mortar  are  worked  fresh  into  other  buildings,  after 
this  ihshion :  monkeys  become  Christians,  being  next  to 
human  nature,  and  Christians,  as  tope  of  the  tree,  again 
become  hay-seed,  or  cabbage-plants — that  is  to  say,  their 
shells,  or  outsides  so  alter— their  spirits  may  be  disposed 
of  difibrently ;  but  I  think  they  accompany  the  carcase 
or  vegetable,  as  the  case  may  be." 

"  Why,  governor,  you're  not  a  Christian,"  said  Will. 

"The  Archbishop  of  York  couldn't  prove  that  he  was 
a  better,"  rejoined  the  old  man.  "  Deal  as  you  would 
be  dealt  by,  is  my  religion.    Isn't  that  Christian  1" 

"  Yes ;  but  that  isn't  enough  to  make  a  man  a  thorough- 
bred 'un,"  replied  Will. 

"  Quite  enough,  my  son,  William  Bolton,  quite  enough; 
for,  if  we  act  towards  others  as  we  wish  them  to  act  to- 
wards us,  therell  be  no  screw  loose,  no  wrong  meant,  you 
may  depend ;  and  that's  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  best  of  Christians." 

Tom,  over  his  ale,  relates  the  history  of  one  of 
his  grandest  fields,  a  noble  fox-hunt,  in  which 
Merryman  met  his  fate,  and  died  as  he  had  lived, 
gloriously— as  Tom  thus  relates. 

Six  feet  in  the  thicket  lay  poor  old  Merryman  and 
the  fox,  dead  and  stiff.  Both  had  run  their  lives  out  at 
the  same  time.  The  gay  old  hound's  teeth  had  not 
touched  the  fox ;  he  had  not  been  mouthed,  but  died,  as 

the  hound  did,  with  the  T*^  ^^^^^' 
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A  white  ftofit  had  erisped  the  skuis  of  the  two 
matchless  fellows,  and  the  rays  of  the  morning  son 
glittered  upon  their  frocen  eoate  as  I  looked  at  them 
with  a  quivering  Up  and  tearftil  eyes.  For  aiz  yean  he 
had  been  the  fatonrite.  I  was  with  him  the  first  time 
that  he  snng  his  song  as  a  eub,  and  from  that  moment 
when  his  cry  mng  he  neyer  was  at  flknlt.  Poor  old  fel- 
low !  There  he  was,  stretched  apon  the  gronndy  de^ ; 
never  could  his  note  again  make  onr  hearts  leap,  as  it 
used  when  he  gave  his  signal  for  reynard  to  unkenneL 

Bnt  those  who  do  not  aee  M enymaii  Unng,  09ii« 
not  sympathise  with  Tom  in  his  death.  Marry ^ 
man  and  the  fox  had  disappeared  together,  alter  all 
the  other  dogs  had  given  in  from  fatigue  ;  and  in 
the  oonise  of  the  night,  previous  to  his  heing  found 
dead  heslde  the  fox,  his  ghost  had  heenseen  by  the 
whipper-in  and  the  whole  kennel,  Tom  had  been 
awakened  in  the  night  hy  a  strange  noise  among 
the  ^ghtened  hounds.    He  found  ^em  all 

Huddled  together  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep,  and 
they  kept  crying  just  as  if  the  cord  wasbeing  put  upon  'em. 
To  tell  the  tmSi,  I  felt  somewhat  queer  at  this,  and  my 
voice  didn't  seem  so  firm  as  usual,  when  I  hollowed  out 
for  them  to  be  quiet.  In  a  short  time  I  managed  to  set 
peace,  and  then  I  tried  to  find  out  the  reason  of  all  this 
rumpus.  I  looked  here  and  there  to  no  purpose,  and  be- 
gan to  think  that  a  hound  had  broke  out  in  his  dream, 
which  set  the  others  on ;  when,  turning  to  the  airing- 
ground,  I  saw,  as  plain  as  I  now  see  yon,  old  Meiryman 
standing  in  the  pide  li^t  of  the  moon,  with  his  bushy 
tail  fiuining  to  and  fro,  and  his  sleek  ears  thrown  back 
upon  his  neck,  as  was  his  custom  when  pleased.  Not 
thinking  of  the  impossibility  of  his  return,  I  called  the 
old  fellow  to  me,  delighted  and  surprised  at  seeing  him; 
but  there  he  remained,  wagging  his  tail  and  looking  at 
me.  I  walked  two  or  three  steps  towards  him,  when  he 
glided  away  into  the  mist,  giadnally  ftuling  from  my 
sight,  till  he  disappeared  altogether,  Just  as  tiie  fibrst 
light  of  morning  broke. 


^  What  do  yon  say,  fkther,  as  to  the  (^ost  of  Ifeiiy- 
man  that  appeared  to  you  f " 

'  ''What  do  I  sayl"  repeated  the  old  man.  ^Why, 
that  it  was  his  spirit  come  to  warn  me  of  his  death,  to 
be  sure." 

"  Did  you  neyer  see  it  againt"  inquired  his  son. 

'^  Never,  my  boy,  never,"  was  the  reply. 

«  What  do  you  think  beeame  of  itt"  said  Will. 

^  Why,  as  to  that,  I  can't  say  exactly.  But  I  shouldn't 
wonder,  when  I  reflect,"  said  the  old  man,  pressing  a 
finger  upon  his  brow,  ^  that  the  spirit  of  old  Merryman 
may  be  in  his  son,  the  puppy  Trimbush." 

Such  was  Tom  Bolton ;  and  from  him  we  turn 
to  his  master's  mansbn,  and  household,  which  aie 
equally  perfect  in  their  kind. 

Scourfield  Hall  never  looked  more  beautfftil  than  at 
sunrise  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  18 — .  The  gray  mist  rose  slowly  from  the 
green  turf,  and  hung  upon  the  river  in  dense  folds,  fa  if 
reluctant  to  part  with  its  more  genial  element.  The  old 
dark  EUisabethan  bnilding  was  just  tinged  with  tiie 
faint  streaks  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  ivy-elad  porch 
sparkled  in  the  light,  as  the  dew-wet  leaves  were  shaken 
in  the  passing  breexe.  The  rooks  wheeled  from  the  lofty 
elms  which  d^ed  the  building,  and  '^  cawed"  their  ma- 
tin orisons  with  praiseworthy  observance.  A  robin 
perched  upon  a  blackthorn  warbled  his  wild  strain ;  and 
a  woodpigeon,  roused  by  the  sound  from  his  sluggish  re- 
pose in  a  ceditf-tree,  as  old  as  the  hills  in  the  distance, 
whir-r-d  from  his  chosen  roost,  and  sped  to  his  morning 
meal.  A  large  Newfoundland  dog  walked  leisurely  from 
the  entrance,  as  a  maid-servant  swung  open  the  massive 
iron-studded  hall-door,  and,  stretching  his  shaggy  limbs 
upon  the  lawn,  trotted  leisurely  off,  to  flirt  with  a  lady 
pointer  through  the  rails  of  her  kenneL 

The  Manor  House,  as  the  hall  was  more  generally 


called,  was  built  in  the  year  1580,  by  Sir  John  Soovi- 
field,  who  was  knighted  by  the  virgin  queen,  for  whsi 
service  to  the  erovm  history  do0i  not  record.  But  tw» 
anbun  ringUts,  quartered  in  Ihe  anaetial  besragi  «( 
tlie  £unily,  gave  rise  to  some  ooonty  sciadal,  of  th» 
worthy  knight  having  &brieated  a  cunning  wig  for  biB 
royal  mistress  in  her  &ding  ds;ys,  which  deceived  the 
£^1  of  Leicester  so  completely,  that  he  begged  two 
ringlets  from  it  for  a  locket  This  so  gratified  her  gra- 
cious majesty,  that  she  dubbed  her  barber  with  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  granted  him  the  Dririlege  of 
wearing  two  ringlets  rampant  upon  his  shielo. 

From  generation  to  generation,  the  Manor  House  and 
splendid  estate  had  passed  in  a  direct  line  to  the  heir, 
without  quibble  or  dispute.  No  mortgage  existed  t» 
render  the  possession  of  the  broad  lands  but  a  noniml 
enjoyment  of  them ;  no  fine  old  oaks  came  eriBhiiig  to 
the  ground  to  pay  ^  debts  of  honour,"  but  stood,  as  Siey 
had  done  for  centuries,  towering  to  tiie  elonds,  and 
stretching  forth  theb  time-mossed  limbs  over  the  etrth 
that  nurtured  tiiem,  like  grateftal  children  protecting 
their  mother. 

The  building  stood  upon  elevated  ground,  wUeh,gn- 
duaUy  sloping,  terminated  at  the  edge  of  a  narrow  bnl 
rapid  stream,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  halL 
A  thick  grove  upon  the  opposite  side  formed  a  c^>aeknu 
rookery,  where  tiiose  cunning  omithologieal  priests  re«* 
ed  their  progenies  undisturbed  by  powder  or  bow.  Two 
hundred  acres  of  even  turf,  dotted  with  trees  of  Tuied 
Ibliage,  comprised  the  surrounding  pai^  in  wiiieh  a  few 
aged  horses  and  colts  were  luxuriating.  Upon  its  bor- 
ders a  dense  cover  stood,  fhll  of  thick  underbmsh.  Ttis 
was  the  pet  one  of  surly  John  Bumstead,  the  gane- 
keeper,  and  vras  held  more  sacred  in  his  estimatioBtliaB 
the  village  church. 

The  old  house,  wfthout  being  magnificent  fnm  ona< 
mental  architecture,  was  remarkable  for  its  venerable 
and  solid  appearance.  Of  the  Gothic  order,  its  tbid 
walls  were  braced  with  huge  beams,  and  its  two  wings 
were  flanked  with  turrets.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
was  a  large  stone  porch,  over  which  the  inu  were 
rudely  carved.  A  massive  oak  door,  studded  with  iron 
nails,  swung  at  the  end  of  it,  which  led  to  the  entruso 
hall.  This  was  so  capacious,  that  the  squire  need  to 
say  he  had  once,  in  his  young  wild  days,  driven  his  tan- 
dem in,  and  turned  it  round  without  touching  the  walls. 

It  wss  about  six  o'clock,  when  a  window  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  head  emerged.  A  smile  spread  gradaal^ 
over  the  features  as  the  pleasant  scene  was  reguded,  asd 
a  voice  exclaimed,  as  two  hands  were  brought  suddenly 
together  with  a  loud  crack : — 

"  Here's  a  delicious  St.  Valentine's  monfaig  !* 

^  The  squire 's  up,  by  Jennies ! "  said  a  large  iU  m- 
ftced  boy,  inunediately  under  the  window,  stopping  i> 
the  act  of  digging  up  a  flower-root. 

"  Jack  Tiggle,  what  are  you  doing  there!  At  «« 
mischief,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  voice  from  the  window. 

« If  you  please,  sir,  I— I— I  ain't,  sir,"  replied  Jadr 
somewhat  confhsed. 

"  You  young  stoat  I  stop  wiiere  you  are,"  was  the 
reply. 

But  the  order  vras  unheeded.  Away  nn  the  boy  si 
fhst  iM  he  could  go,  when  the  head  was  withdrawn. 

In  a  few  moments  the  squire  issued  from  the  poR", 
with  a  long-thongsd  whip  in  his  hand.  When  he  p^ 
ceived  t^e  fugitive  flying  through  the  shmbber]^be 
smacked  the  whip  loudly,  and  vrith  a  good-teDpow 
laugh  said,  ^That  boy's  always  at  soaie  misehitf  «r 
other.** 

The  squire's  costume  was  one  that  may  stiD  oceaBte- 
ally  be  seen  worn  by  *flne  old  English  gentlemen,  - 
who,  in  their  way,  are  great  exquisites.  His  hat,  or  lui 
•thatch,''  as  he  was  wont  to  call  it,  was  rather  low  »n 
the  crown,  with  a  brim  of  extensive  dimensionf.  A  fr^ 
yards  of  snow-white  cambric  were  curled  round  W*  "*? 
with  scrupulous  care.  His  long  waisted  coat,  with  i9 
broad  skirt  and  bright  gilt  buttons,  had  as  anek  etfe 
bestowed  upon  its  «  cut"  as  any  one  of  Beau  Bmu»ft"J 
A  light  bnif  waistcoat,  lounded  at  the  hips,  deseendea 
far  upon  a  pair  of  spotless  buckskin  aati-coBtinsatioBif, 
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and  a  pair  of  hjghlf'poliahdd  top-boots  completed  the 
attire. 

The  white  hair,  which  peeped  in  relief  under  the 
broad  brimi  indicated  that  the  squire  might  hftre  seen  the 
summers  and  winters  of  more  than  half  a  centnry  ;  but 
his  dark  blue^  clear  eyes,  even  white  teeth,  and  un- 
wrinkled  oountenanoe,  ocoaaioned  an  obsenrer  to  ques* 
tion  the  accuracy  of  time's  index. 

Peter  Bumstead,  the  gamekeeper,  has  a  passing 
interview  with  the  squire,  and  then  the  little  post- 
boy comes  galloping  up  upon  his  Shetland  pony, 
and  the  squire  receiyes  the  daily  letter-bag ;  and  his 
beautiful  daughter  and  only  child  Katey  and  his 
lorely  niece  Agnesi  are  made  happy  by  love-letters ; 
and  the  maidi-Bervants  receive  a  heap  of  the  same 
kind;  and  then  there  are  afieetionate  morning 
greetings^  and  warm  salutes,  and  breakfast  is 
hastened,  as  the  sportsmen  ''  threw  off  at  ten." 
The  meal  was  eaten  in  the  squire's  hunting  par- 
lour, which  was  decorated  completely  in  his  own 
taste. 

Cross-bows,  fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  whips,  and 
nets,  were  suspended  upon  pegs  in  motley  groups  round 
the  apartment.  Portraits  of  favourite  horses  and  dogs 
were  crowded  upon  the  walls.  Foxes'  heads,  mounted 
as  silver  goblets,  and  a  few  racing  cups,  won  by  some 
saccessful  horse,  were  placed  upon  a  sideboard.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  a  complete  sportsman's  repository. 
^  The  squire  was  carving  a  huge  sirloin  of  beef,  by  the 
side  of  which  stood  a  foaming  jug  of  ale,  as  the  girls  en- 
tered. He  was  clasped  round  the  neck  by  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  submitted  to  a  process  of  long  and  vigor« 
ons  salutation,  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 

"  Ye  young  lags,"  exclaimed  the  squire, "  what  were 
those  letters  about,  eh?** 

The  two  girls  laughed,  but  returned  no  answer. 

*^  I  know,"  continued  the  squire,  *'  some  of  Ashley's 
and  his  ladylike  firiends'  nonsense.  They'll  be  here  di- 
rectly." 

^  Would  you  like  to  hear  some  of  the  nonsense,  ftther  1 
or  can  you  place  sufficient  confidence  in  my  proverbial 
discretion!"  said  Kate,  archly. 

^  Don't  bother  me  with  the  stufiT,"  replied  her  fkther. 
'*  I  wonder  that  a  fellow  like  Wilmott  should  deal  in 
such  trifles :  a  fine  chap  like  him.  As  to  ^Ir.  Titley — 
that  young  milliner — 

The  fUi&er  progress  of  the  squire's  speech  was  stop- 
ped short  by  Agnes  jumping  up  and  placing  her  hand 
over  his  lips. 

**  Not  another  word,  if  you  please,  uncle,"  said  she. 
''  I  am  Mr.  Titley's  champion." 
'  /*  I  am  de-loight-ed  to  hear  such  a  honey-dew  declara- 
tion," said  the  object  of  the  remark,  Powis  Titley,  sud- 
denly appearing  close  to  her  elbow. 

Ashley  Wilmott  is  the  accepted  lover  of  the 
squire's  heiress ;  and  Titley,  his  old  school-fellow 
and  bosom  friend,  the  admirer  of  Agnes.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  latter  gentleman,  from  an  affected  de- 
licate coxcomb,  though  with  many  good  points,  into 
a  man  who  can  follow  tiie  hounds  like  a  man,  and 
^ke  a  flying  leap,  is  amusing,  yet  quite  in  nature. 
Wilmott  is  of  a  higher  strain ;  a  piece  of  absolute 
perfection  indeed,  yet  not  tiresome.  Imagine  a 
young  man,  tall,  athletic,  finely  moulded ;  with 
very  handsome  features,  fine  clear-blue  flashing 
eyes,  a  lofty  brow,  luxuriant  chestnut  locks,  frank, 
generous,  proud,  high-minded,  and  everything  else 
that  is  a^irable ;  and  then  suppose  him  examining 
a  horse  trotted  out  for  his  inspection  by  a  horse- 
dealer  in  the  squire's  park,  who,  if  not  so  attrac- 
tive, is  at  least  a  much  more  rare  and  amusing 
person  in  a  book  than  most  heroes,  and  for  this 


reason  preferred  by  us  to  Mr.  Mill's  heau  ideal  of  a 
young  English  Country  Gentleman,  Mr.  Wilmott. 

**  Well,  my  boy !  what  do  you  think  of  him  t"  said  the 
squire  to  Wibnott,  as  he  dropped  a  fore-foot  after  in- 
specting it. 

''What  does  he  think  of  himT'  repeated  the  horse- 
dealer,  a  small,  long-waisted,  bandy-legged  individual, 
dressed  in  a  cutaway  green  eoat,  corduroy  knees,  and* 
antiquated  top-boots,  with  broad  pieees  of  white  tape 
passed  across  his  knees,  to  keep  them  in  place.  *^  What* 
does  U  think  of  him,  Squire  Scourfield  I  why  what  every 
genlm'n  mvM  think  that  knows  anything  about  a  'oss. 
There  ain't  his  match,-  his  equal,  or  his  sooperior,"  said 
he,  with  the  prevailing  modesty  of  his  orafL 

^  What  can  he  do  t"  said  Wilmott,  after  exchanging 
salutations  with  the  squire,  and  whispering  to  him  that 
the  horse  promised  well. 

^Dol^  repeated  the  dealer,  with  emphasis,  and  put* 
ting  his  tumed-up  hat  on  one  side,  ^  why,  to  be  short 
and  sweet,  genl'Uen,  he  can  do  this — ^he  can  walk  » 
little,  trot  a  few,  and, as  for>mpiiijh-d— n  my  eyes—" 

**  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  riding  him  to-day  1" 
said  Wilmott. 

^  None  whatsomdever,  sir.  He's  as  sound  as  a  roa«h, 
fine  as  a  lark,  and  dewoid  of  fiaw  or  blemish.  A  regular 
pip  of  the  right  fruit,"  replied  the  horse-dealer,  giving 
the  object  of  his  admiration  a  loud  smack  upon  the  neolu 

**  Take  him  to  the  stables,  then,  and  have  him  saddled," 
said  the  squire,  ^  fbr  here  oome  tiie  hounds,  I  see." 


Under  fbur  large  oaks  growing  close  together  in  tha 
centre  of  the  park,  the  appointed  place  Ibr  « the  meet," 
were  several  mounted  horsemen  in  the  gay  dress  of  the 
chase.  Others  were  walking  their  horses  leisurely  to^ 
wards  the  spot  from  various  directions.  A  few  horses 
were  being  led  by  servants,  and  some  peasants  wera 
hurrying  thither  with  their  best  haste. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  hounds,  led  by  WiUiam,  and 
followed  by  his  father,  passed  dose  to  the  window  of  the 
breakfast-parlour.  In  an  instant  the  sash  was  thrown 
up,  and  William,  and  the  young  ladies'  especial  favourite, 
his  father,  doffed  their  caps  respeotAilly,  as  their  youhg 
mistresses  made  their  appearance. 

**  How  beautiful  your  hounds  look,  Mr.  Bolton,"  said 
Kate  to  the  old  whipper-in,  knowhig  the  most  ready  way 

to  please  him. 
"  Thank  ye  kmdiy,  miss,"  replied  Tom,  **  theyVe  all  in 

tidy  condition." 

**  What  is  the  name  of  the  leader  now  1 "  asked  Agnes. 

A  glow  spread  over  Tom's  features,  as  if  his  heart  was 
shinhig  through  them.  He  tightened  his  curb-rein,  drew 
his  heels  towards  his  horse's  fianks,  and  performed  a  very 
showy  enrvet,  as  he  bawled,  **  Trimbush !  I  say.  Trim* 
bush  !" 

A  large  hound  eaae  bounding  along  firom  the  pack, 
which  continued  to  proceed  with  the  huntsman,  and  leaped 
to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  His  ears  were  long  and 
pendulous,  his  chest  deep,  back  broad,  neck  thin,  hie 
shoulders  well  thrown  back,  and  a  long  bushy  tail  he 
carried  like  a  soldier's  plume.  His  colour  was  snowy 
white,  patched  with  black  in  different  parts  of  his  body, 

<*  This  is  him,  ma'am ;  the  youngest,  but  a  leash  in  the 
whole  of  'em,"  said  Tom,  pulUng  one  of  the  hound's  long 
ears  affectionately  as  he  rested  his  round  feet  upon  hie 
doe-skins.  ^  He's  a  son  of  poor  old  Merryman,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^  and  so  muck  like  the  fether  in  all  respects, 
that  I've  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but—" 

Mr.  Bolton  smiled,  lugged  the  fiavourite's  ear  rather 
too  violently,  which  caused  him  to  squeal,  and  hesitated 
to  eondude  the  sentence. 

**  But,  what  9"  asked  Kate. 

«  You'd  only  laugh  at  me,  ladies ;  so  I'd  rather  not," 
replied  Tom,  touching  the  peak  of  his  velvet  cap,  bending 
slightly  forward  in  his  stirrups,  and  cantering  off  with 

Trimbush.  • 

«  I  wonder  what  he  meant  V   said  Kate. 
**  Oh  I  one  of  his  queer  notions,  I  suppose,"  replied 

Wilmott.    **  He's  a  strauge  old  fellow,  but  one  of  the 

best  in  the  world." 
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The  cockney,  or  milkeop  sportsman,  is  held  up 
to  ridicule  in  the  person  of  Titley,  who,  at  firsts 
falls  into  all  manner  of  blunders  and  mishaps ;  and 
who,  mistaking  a  squirrel  for  a  fox,  sings  oat, 
'^  Tillj-hoo !"  and  misleads  the  whole  field. 

<<TiU7-hoo  t  tiUy-hoo  !  TiUy-ho-oo-oo  1**  came  is  a 
elear,  thiii  voiee,  from  some  nonee,  with  the  yiew  ksUoo. 

''For'ard !  for'ard  !"  shouted  William,  as  he  swept 
lowardB  the  spot  from  whence  the  welcome  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  few  of  the  craok-hounds. 

<<  Haik  for>ard  1  hsrk  for'ard  r  haUooed  Tool  Tor- 
'ard,  Trimbush  1  for'ard  1"  said  he  to  his  fkvonrite,  who 
flbowed  eztiaordinary  symptoms  of  disobeying  the  order. 

When  the  old  wbxpper-in  anived  at  thB  place  where 
the  halloo  came  from,  he  was  snrprised  at  seeing  Titley, 
with  his  glass  to  bis  eye,  ebanting  Tilly-hoo  !  in  a  most 
perscTering  style.  An  assertion  that  **  A  post  sometimes 
points  out  the  right  road,"  escaped  the  lips  of  Tom  Bol- 
ton, as  he  perceiTed  the  sonroe  of  intelligence. 

''  He'll  go  for  BhMskwood,"  said  one. 

^  Ten  to  one,  he  goes  for  Bington  pits,**  shonted  sa- 
other. 

^  The  wind's  wrong,**  replied  a  third.  ^  He's  for 
Wordsley  coTcrs.** 

^  Now  for  a  rattling  bnrst,  and  no  ehedcs,**  ssid  Wil- 
Bott,  flushed  with  excitement. 

«  Put  him  to  it,  my  boy,**  ssid  the  sqnire,  arranging 
himself  comfortably  in  the  saddle  for  the  start. 

The  willing  bonnds  galloped  to  and  fro,  snnfling  the 
ground  with  distended  nostrils ;  but  no  joyfdl  cry  escaped 
tlienu  William  stood  in  his  stirrups,  and,  stooping  for- 
ward, cap  in  hand,  cheered  the  astonished  hounds  to  pick 
up  the  scent. 

**  Trimbush  I  Trimbush  !**  said  Tom,  in  a  reproach- 
fbl  tone.  The  hound  stood  still  from  his  task,  and,  look- 
ing at  the  old  whipper-in  with  ears  thrown  back,  wagged 
his  bushy  tail. 

^  No  fox  has  been  here.  111  swear,"  ejaculated  Tom. 

^  I  beg  yon  will  not  impeach  my  veracity,**  said  Titley. 

^  Ugh  !"  replied  Tom,  signifying  lus  contempt. 

^  Where  did  he  break  from  1**  inquired  Ashley. 

**  From  under  that  fir-tree,  opposite  to  you,  tiie  crea- 
ture jumped  out,**  replied  TiUey. 

**  Point  out  the  exact  spot,"  said  the  squire. 

**  Why,  bless  my  destiny  I  there  the  thing  ii  now  1" 
replied  Titley. 

^  Where !  where  1  where  t"  eyerybody  cried. 
.  **  There,"  replied  he,  pointing  to  the  topmost  branch 
of  a  lofty  elm  close  at  hand. 

The  bewildered  sportsmen  looked  in  the  direction. 
With  lus  bushy  tail  curled  over  his  back  sat  a  squirrel, 
peering  at  the  scene  below  with  evident  satisbction  that 
he  was  abore  all  danger. 

"^  There  it  is,"  said  Titley, « I  knew  him  by  his  talL** 

Roan  of  laughter  pealed  from  the  msjority  at  this  dis- 
eovery.  Wilmott  could  scarcely  keep  himself  in  the 
saddle,  and  was  literally  convulsed  with  mirth  at  his 
friend,  iHio  soon  found  that  he  bad  made  the  woeftd  blun- 
der of  taking  a  squirrel  for  a  fox.  The  sqnire  looked  at 
Titley  with  inexpressible  contempt.  His  eyes  appesred 
ready  to  start  from  their  sockets.  His  lips  were  sepa- 
rated, and  his  visage,  always  tolerably  flushed,  was  a 
bright  scarlet  from  inward  lan^^ter. 

Bnt  there  were  a  few  who  considered  the  iT»"tTt^f>  any- 
thing but  a  subject  for  mirth.  Among  the  leading  male- 
contents  was  the  old  whipper-hi.  He  gased  with  lowering 
brow,  which  continued  to  blacken,  fist  at  the  squirr^ 
then  at  Titley.  From  his  features,  whidi  bore  an  expres- 
sion of  superlative  coolness,  the  angry  look  again  rested 
npon  the  squineL  For  a  few  seconds  Tom  Bolton  thus 
continued  his  minute  examination  :  at  length  he  ex- 
claimed, <<  May  I  be  d--d  !  (God  forgive  me  0  if  there*s 
a  fool  in  this  world  to  match  you ! " 

**  Duck  him  in  a  horse-pond,"  was  an  audible  sugges- 
tion from  his  son. 

**  I  wonder  how  his  mamma  came  to  trust  him  out 
alone,"  grinned  a  round,  fat-faced  yeoman,  mounted  upon 
a  sorrel. 


**  Send  for  his  nurse,"  said  sa  enraged  mdividoal,  spnr* 
ring  his  own  horse  in  the  heat  of  his  imsgiaation,  fsnej- 
ing  that  he  was  eigoying  a  few  kicks  at  poor  Titley. 

'^  Lay  on  a  poodle,  and  run  him  to  a  lady's  b^"  mi 
another  suggestion. 

^  With  the  utmost  pleasure,"  replied  Titley.  "  There's 
not  a  place  in  the  wide  world  tlmt  I  would  sooner  fly  to. 
But,  gentiemen — ^ 

^  No,  no,  no ;  we  won*t  hear  ye  I"  interrupted  nme- 
body,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  occasioned  the  (^po- 
sition  cry  of  **  Hear  him  I  hear  him  !" 

**  No,  no,  no." 

**  Yes,  yes,  yes ;  hear  him,  hear  him  1  01^  off— bev 
him!" 

«NoI  order!" 

The  squire  beckoned  at  last  for  silence.  In  a  abort 
time  the  shouts  ceased,  the  uproarious  peals  of  Isoghter 
were  hushed,  and,  as  the  reporters  say  of  the  boose," 
order  was  restored. 

^  After  two  or  three  inelFectnal  eflbrts  to  ^eak,  tlie 
squire  said, "  Now,  Titley,  what  have  you  to  say !" 

Titley  extracted  from  bis  pocket  a  white  etmbrie 
handkerchief,  and,  after  wiping  his  lips,  thus  eomneneed. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  candidly  admit  having  caused  moch 
confusion,  by  mistaking  that  little  enimal  perched  up 
there  for  a  fox— but— '* 

Another  ebullition  of  laughter  interrupted  forther  pro- 
gress for  some  minutes. 

Titley*s  blunder  was  retrieved  by  Trimbush  and 
his  patron  Tom  Bolton,  and  reynard  was  fioslly 
run  down  in  great  style ;  a  feat  followed  by  a 
dinner  at  the  squire's,  and  a  happy  social  evening, 
though  the  adventures  of  Agnes  and  her  brother 
Charles,  which  form  the  mystery  of  the  dnma, 
are  here  brought  into  play. 

In  preference,  however,  to  such  scenes  ss  my 
be  found  in  many  oommon-plaoe  novels,  we  copy 
out  the  portrait  of  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who  did 
not  persist  in  neglecting  his  bishop's  standing  order : 

At  least  once  a  week  to  due  with  the  squire. 

This  curate  is,  we  suspect^  as  rave  in  the  Chnrch 
as  the  squire  is  among  the  landed  gentry. 

*^  Checkmate,"  said  the  curate,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
pleasure,  and  moving  a  rook,  which  ended  the  gisie. 

**  Winged  by  the  parson,"  r^ed  the  squire,  pudiiBg 
the  chessboard  from  him.    ^  A  good  struggle  for  it  too." 

'^  Pretty  good  this  time,"  said  the  curate,  who  isTui- 
ably  wished  the  squire  to  believe  that  he  could  beat  bin 
easily.  And,  whenever  the  squire  gained  the  rietoiy,  it 
was  hie  constant  assertion  that  ''he  could  hsTS  wen  the 
game  over  and  over  again,  bnt  he  wished  to  prokeg  it" 

With'hii^  and  low  the  curate  was  an  obfiaet  of  on- 
varying  admiration.  The  rich  loved  him  for  hii  onpn- 
tending,  refined,  and  gentlemanly  bearing;  the  pooT 
blessed  him  for  his  kindness  of  heart  and  benevoleiU  a^ 
tions  towards  thenu  The  iUxen-haired,  ruddy-cheeked 
children  ran  to  him,  when  they  saw  his  tall  thinigot 
H^proaching,  and  each  was  anxious  to  catch  hii  *P1^' 
ing  eye,  as  the  lock  of  hair  was  pulled  upon  the  fonbeMi 
or  the  little  curtsey  bobbed  to  the  gjround.  Tbe  old 
matron,  who  sat  rocking  in  the  sun,  knitting  her  winter 
hose,  would  shield  her  bleared  eyes  with  her  tbin,  bosy 
hand,  and  hobble  upon  her  tremblinc  limbs  to  ^^^^ 
his  coming,  as  **  the  good  man"  uiJatehed  her  garden 
gate.  The  sturdy  peasant,  returning  from  bis  work, 
raised  bis  straw  hat,  and  stopped  his  merry  whistle,  to 
pay  respect  to  the  mmister  as  he  passed.  Whererer  oe 
went,  a  blessing  echoed  to  his  footsteps,  and  it  was  often 
asked,  bnt  never  decided,  which  of  the  two  was  the  gnata 
favourite  m  the  parish  of  Estead— the  rich  sfoire,^ 
owned  the  greater  portion  of  it^  or  the  poor  eai»to>  wtw 
had  but  eighty  pounds  a-year. 

*"  Ring  the  beU,  Wihnott,"  said  the  squire ;  «  we  ■« 
see  Peter  about  to-morrow's  sport" 
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A;i  old  grsy-headed  servant  answered  the  summons, 
!md  was  told  to  send  in  the  gamekeeper. 

In  a  few  minntes  Peter  Bnmstead  inade  his  appearance. 

*"  Well,  Peter/'  said  the  sqnire,  *<  are  all  thmgs  pre- 
pared fbr  onr  first  craok  at  the  pheasants  to-morrow !" 
•  •  •  •  ■ 

Kate's  mtiaic  closes  the  evening,  and  all  retire 
early  to  rest,  that  their  nerves  may  he  strung,  hy 
repose^  for  next  day's  sport. 

Though  the  badue  is,  we  presnme,  described  in 
the  most  sportsman-like  manner,  we  are  content 
merely  to  report,  that  after  a  world  of  fan,  from 
the  roguish  Jack  Tiggle  tormenting  the  phlegma^ 
Uc  Peter  Bomstead,  only  forty-five  brace  of  phea- 
sants are  bagged,  with  nine  of  hares,  and  seven 
couple  of  rabbiti^  which,  in  modem  times,  is  a 
mere  nothing. 

Will  Bolton's  courtship  next  comes  uppermost, 
and  his  father's  intercession  with  the  squire  to 
have  him  and  Fanny  married  at  once,  for  Uie  sake 
of  morality.  Squires  seem  to  have  singular 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  in  relation  to 
their  huntsmen, 

^  I've  always  objeoted  to  my  huntsman  being  married/' 
said  the  squire.  ^Striver,  I  reoollect,  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  wanted  to  marry  the  dairymaid ;  but 
I  told  him  if  he  did,  he  must  leave  my  eerrioe.** 

William  looked  unhappy  at  this  piece  of  intelligence, 
and  his  father  appeared  very  uneasy  in  his  chair. 

'^  A  wife  oools  a  man's  courage,"  continued  the  squire ; 
"  and  a  huntsman  cannot  have  too  much,  so  that  it  doesn't 
bear  the  shape  of  recklessness." 

**  Bless  your  soul,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Tom,  with  a  know- 
ing ahake  of  the  head ;  ^  a  wife'll  never  take  it  out  of 
him.  With  a  mongrel-bred  muff  it  might  be  otherwise. 
Batylor'blessus!  my  grandfktherwas  first  whip  to  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort's  pack — my  flkther  was  huntsman  to  the  old 
squire  for  fifteen  years,  you  know,  sir.  My  mother  was 
the  only  child  to  Tom  Moody,  the  most  celebrated  whip 
as  ever  lived,  not  to  say  anything  of  myself  being  in  your 
service,  thank  God,  for  five-an'-twenty  years,  whipper-in 
to  as  crack  a  set  o'  hounds  as  ever  were  unkennelled." 

*'  You  might  have  been  huntsman,  if  you  liked,"  said 
the  squire. 

^  "  Through  your  goodness,  sir,  I  might,  long  ago,"  re- 
joined Tom,  touching  his  fiivourite  gray  look  upon  his 
brow.  ^  But  I  wished  old  Striver  to  keep  his  situation 
as  long  as  he  could.  I  didn't  like  to  take  his  place  when 
I  was  younger  ;  and  now  my  son  Will  fits  it  well,  why, 
I  never  shall  be  anything  else  but  the  old  whipper-in." 

^  Ay,  and  he's  of  more  importance  than  the  huntsman," 
said  the  squire. 

**  A  true  sportsman  always  says  so,  sir,"  added  Tom ; 
"but  half  the  world  don't  think  so~a  parcel  of  know- 
nothings.  However,  referring  to  our  start,  you  may  de- 
pend, from  such  a  breed  as  Will  comes  of,  no  wife  on 
sarth  can  spoil  him.  Striver  was  from  a  dilTerent  nest ; 
his  fiither  was  a  weaver,  and  his  mother  a  straw-bonnet 
maker."  'i 

**  Then  you  think  William  will  ride  up  to  the  dogs  as 
well  married  as  single,"  said  the  squire. 

^  Certainly  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Tom.  "  From  such  a 
litter  as  he  comes,  nothing'll  hurt  him,  not  even  old  age. 
We  all  die  green  as  ciU>bage8,"  observed  the  old  whipper- 
ii>9  with  a  look  of  pride  at  the  reminiscence  of  his  anees- 
trid  dignity,  and  uie  hue  of  his  family's  complexion  at 
their  decease. 

The  squire  enjoyed  Tom's  advocating  his  son's  cause, 
ud,  aft4»  a  little  consideration,  he  said, — 

''Well,  I  suppose  I  must  give  my  consent;  but  re- 
member, William,  no  fiinching.  My  hounds  have  always 
been  hunted  properly  since  vou  took  the  place,  and  I  will 
have  them  continued  to  be,"  said  the  squire,  firmly. 

"  They  shall,  you  may  depend,  sir,"  replied  William, 
scarcely  beirevuig  his  senses.  There  was  his  fitther, 
atguing  fbr  his  marriage,  who  had  constantly  been  op- 


posed to  his  havhig  even  a  little  eonversation  with  a 
female. 

*'  I  retun  ye  my  and  Fanny's  thanks,  sir,  and  you, 
father,  for  your  kindness,"  said  William;  ^and  I'll  en- 
deavour to  do  my  duty,  so  as  to  please  both." 

**  He's  a  good  boy,  sir,"  observed  Tom ;  ^  and  marry- 
ing'll  keep  him  quiet,"  added  he,  with  a  wink  at  his 
master. 

''Give  me  your  hand,  William,"  said  the  squire« 
"  There,"  shaking  the  hand  of  lus  servant  warmly ;  "  con- 
duct yourself  well  to  your  wife,  ride  up  to  the  dogs  as 
usual,  let  all  things  be  with  you  as  they  have  been,  in 
praiseworthy  order,  and  you'll  never  hear  a  complaint 
from  me." 

**  And  if  we've  no  more  promiscuous  conrtin' — no  more 
winking,  billing,  and  cooing,"  said  Tom, "  youll  not  have 
a  complaint  from  me.  Promiscuous  courtin'  is  inunoral,'* 
added  Tom,  oracularly ;  and  the  phrase  afterwards  be- 
came a  county  proverb. 

A  meny  and  jovial  wedding  is  that  of  the  young 
huntsman  and  Fanny,  the  pretty  lady's  maid  of 
Kate  Scourfield,  as  we  shall  aft^^ards  see.  But 
first  we  have  a  grand  skig-kunt^  which  the  ladies 
attend ;  and  this  minute  and  capital  portrait  of 
Striver  the  trapper,  and  his  dog  Button,  which  we 
prefer  to  the  hunt,  and  recommend  t^  the  attention 
of  artists. 

A  short-cropped,  bob-tailed,  wiry-terrier,  sat  upon 
his  haunches,  within  a  few  feet  of  his  master,  watching 
with  great  interest  his  every  movement.  When  his 
owner  looked  at  the  marks  in  the  mud,  the  terrier  put 
his  head  knowingly  on  one  side,  and  also  examined  the 
seals  stamped  by  the  ball-footed  otter.  If  the  trapper 
moved  a  foot  in  advance,  he  too  did  the  same;  if  one  was 
retraced,  he  also  retreated.  Whatever  movement  his 
master  made,  the  dog  replied  by  a  corresponding  move- 
ment. 

**  A  pretty  cribber  of  trout,  ain't  he.  Button  1"  said 
Striver  to  his  dog. 

Button  rose  from  his  squatting  posture,  doubtlessly 
from  gratification  at  the  compliment  of  being  addressed 
in  such  good  English,  and  replied,  by  wagging  the  ehort 
remains  of  his  tail ;  which  reply,  behig  interpreted,  sig- 
nified that  the  otter  wa$  a  pretty  cribber  of  trout.  A 
hearty,  concluding  shake  implied  the  emphasis. 

Taking  all  the  abandoned  parts  of  the  iUh  he  could  find 
with  him,  Striver  walked  leisurely  away.  The  terrier  ran 
close  to  his  heels  in  a  short  trot,  and  both  took  adirectroad, 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  towards  the  Hall,  whidi  was 
just  visible  in  the  perspective.  But,  before  the  trapper 
and  his  oompuiion  had  proceeded  many  yards,  a  liurge, 
round,  silver  watch  was  extracted  from  a  fob  of  the  shud 
of  a  coachman's  pocket,  and  the  course  of  time  gleaned 
from  its  white-fiMed  dial. 

**  It's  twenty  minntes  to  five.  Button,"  said  Striver. 

Button  pricked  his  pointed  ears,  inclined  his  head 
sideways,  and  looked  as  if  he  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
the  report.  **  No  it  ain't,"  continued  his  master,  inspect- 
ing more  closely  the  specimen  of  a  primitive  watchmaker's 
himdicraft;  ^  it's  twenty  minutes  pent  five.  Button.  My 
eyes  grows  worser  an'  worser  every  day." 

Button  put  his  ears  back  and  gave  a  slight  whimper, 
probably  meaning  to  say,  ^  I  know  that  as  vfell  as  you." 

^The  squire's  a  fiower  that  don't  open  afore  six," 
added  Striver ;  ^  so  well  finish  the  traps  before  we  go 
up  to  the  house." 

Button  acquiesdngly  wagged  what  was  left  of  his  tail, 
and  followed  his  marter,  who  turned  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  hall.  Their  way  was  on  the  verge  of 
the  river  towards  a  daik  wood,  looming  through  the  gray 
mist  in  the  distance.  A  long  row  of  willows  grew  upon 
the  bank,  and  drooped  thdr  branches  gracefdUy  into  the 
babbling  stream,  ratdies  of  green  sedges  reared  them- 
selves from  the  clear  water,  and  waved  their  fiags  as  it 
gurgled  past.  Here  and  there,  a  splash  and  a  few  float- 
ing bubbles  showed  the  ''whereabout"  of  one  of  the 
finny  tribe. 
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■^  Striver,  aa  he  Walked  slowly  along,  leaning  upon  his 
^  spud,"  peered  occasionally  into  the  river  to  look  for  a 
fish.  At  last  he  saw  a  large  pike  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face. The  despoiler  was  motionless,  afl  if  taking  a  nap 
after  his  depredations  of  the  night. 

**  Ah  1 "  exclaimed  the  trapper;  **  well  set  a  night  line 
for  yon^  my  fine  fellow — won't  we,  Button  V* 

Bnt  Bntton  did  not  attend  to  the  proposal;  a  very 
rare  exception  to  his  established  rule.  AH  his  senses 
were  occupied  at  the  moment  with  the  appearance  of  a 
Water-rat  gliding  among  some  nudies. 

Here  occurs  a  long  and  animated  fight  with 
the  water-rat. 

*  You're  a  wonder,  Button,**  said  Striver,  stroking  his 
dog's  neck.  ^  If  there  was  a  house  of  parlUiment  where 
members  was  dogs,  you'd  be  the  speaker,  in  my  opinion," 
continued  he,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  an  encourag- 
ing smack  on  the  head,  which  prostrated  Button  on  the 
aod.  Bntton  knew  what  this  meant,  and  rose  from  the 
ground  prouder  than  ever,  elevating  his  want  of  tail  to 
the  highest  possible  degree,  and  tracking  his  master's 
footsteps  with  an  air  of  more  conceit  than  a  newly 
fledged  exquisite  displays  in  his  first  loonge  up  Regent 
Street,  or  a  young  equestrian^  when  first  he  disf^ys  his 
horsemanship  in  the  presence  of  Mb  lady-love. 

If  this  eulc^om  waB  passed  when  only  the  rat 
was  killed,  what  shall  be  said  of  Button's  combat 
with  a  badger?  It  is  absolutely.  Homeric.  Button, 
though,  at  the  dose  of  the  mortal  combat,  the  vie- 
tor,  is  terribly  mangled. 

«  Youll  limp  for  life,"  said  the  trapper ;  «  and  may  I 
be  fiayed  alive  if  I  woiUdn't  prefer  being  lame  than  see- 
ing you  so!" 

Button,  notwithstanding  his  pain,  wagged  his  tail  at 
this  expressed  affection  from  his  master. 

•*  Lie  there  till  I  take  up  the  sacks,"  said  Striver, 
pulling  off  his  coat  and  spreading  it  on  the  ground  as  a 
bed  for  Button.  **  We  must  get  home  as  soon  as  we 
can,  to  dress  your  wounds,  poor  fellow." 

The  sacks  were  soon  taken  from  the  earths,  and  the 
body  of  the  badger  placed  in  one  of  them.  Throwing  it 
over  one  shoulder,  Striver  lifted  Button  under  his  arm, 
aod  took  Ms  way  homewards. 

**  You  must  have  a  dip  in  the  river.  Button,  although 
it  is  cold,"  said  the  trapper,  as  Button's  blood  trickled 
down  his  fingers.  *•  There's  nothing  like  a  running 
stream  for  a  fiesh  wound."  Proceeding  towards  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  was  not  fiir  off,  Striver  con- 
tinned  to  caress  and  talk  to  his  dog. 

••  111  have  a  new  cap  made  of  this  warmint's  skin," 
•aid  he.  **  and  when  I  hear  'em  talk  of  dogs'  pluck.  But- 
ton, I'll  show  it  to  them,  and  relate  the  fight  yon  had 
to-night,  my  boy.  Yon  were  a  wonder  from  your  in- 
fancy. I  recollect  you  bit  a  kitten's  tail  off  before  you 
were  two  month's  old ;  and  when  the  old  woman  that 
owned  her  threw  you  into  a  pond  for  doing  it,  you  scram- 
bled out  again,  and  yapped  at  her  afterwards.  I  said 
then  you'd  be  a  wonder,  and  so  you  are." 

Coming  to  the  stream,  Striver  picked  out  a  convenient 
dpot,  and  laved  the  body  and  limbs  of  his  favourite.  In 
the  moonlit  water  Button  was  placed  with  as  much  gen- 
tleness as  if  he  had  been  a  tender  child.  His  sores  were 
cleaned,  and  from  his  sleek  skin  all  stains  of  gore  re- 
moved. With  a  fevered  tongue  he  lapped  the  clear 
water,  and  soon  became  much  refreshed.  After  wiping 
him  with  his  handkerchief,  Striver  vrrapped  his  com 
about  Button  to  shield  him  from  the  cold^and  continued 
his  road  towards  home. 

The  huntsman's  wedding  was  to  be  celebrated 
on  Christmas  day.  The  squire  had  built  him  a 
commodious  and  pretty  cottage,  and  furnished  it 
with  everything  useful  and  convenienty  which  he 
presented  to  Fanny.  The  young  ladies  supplied 
the  bride's  wardrobe,  and  Mr.  Wiknott  and  Titley 
loaded  the  bridegroom  with  handsome  presents. 


"Gentlemen,  you  are  too  kin^  to  ns,**  stasuntted 
William. 

Mr.  Bolton  drew  his  fingers  across  his  eyes  pathetical- 
ly, and  then  extracted  that  which  had  once  been  a  black 
morocco  poeket-wallet,  of  capacious  sise,  turn  his  ooat* 
pocket.  Years  of  constant  friction  had  worn  away  its 
external  beauties,  but  had  materially  added  to  its  falter- 
nal  charms.  A  ^ck  roll  of  notes  was  pulled  from  its 
secret  depths,  and,  with  a  generous  glow  of  pride  spark- 
ling in  his  eyes,  Mr.  Bolton  handed  the  money  to  Fannj, 
saying,  his  old  woman  was  banker,  and,  from  the  waj 
she  managed  the  exchequer,  he  thought  women  were  the 
best  ftind-holders. 

"  There's  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  as  Will's  for* 
tune,"  said  he,  ^  which  is  sufficient  for  a  pretty  start ; 
and,  when  I  am  run  to  earthy  there  will  be  twice  as  nrodi 
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more. 

Fanny  found  herself  smaed  bold  of  ijlimediately  after 
this  address,  and  her  face  tingled  for  some  ninates  ftm 
sundry  rou^  and  very  ardent  kisses. 

"  That's  over,"  said  the  squire.  "  Now  for  some  mnlled 
wine,  to  drink  a  merry  Christmas,  and  then  to  bed,  for 
to-morrow  we  must  be  fresh  and  gay  as  larks." 

''Stop  one  moment/'  said  the  clergyman;  *^  I've  not 
added  my  mite." 

Two  volumes  neatly  bound,  were  taken  in  the  curate's 
thin,  white  fingers,  and,  as  he  gave  one  to  each,  a  breath- 
less silence  ensued.  His  lips  moved,  but  no  sonad 
escaped  them.  Short  was  the  blessing ;  bnt,  if  erer  a 
whispered  prayer  was  wafted  to  Heaven,  that  one  wu 
heard  there. 

This  Christmas  eve  is  aU  very  pretty ;  and  eo  is 
the  wedding  d&y — 

A  thin  crust  of  snow  covered  the  ground,  Just  permit- 
ting the  points  of  the  grass  to  peep  above  its  loifiux,  u 
the  old  whipper-in  str^e  from  his  cottage  door  towards 
the  Hall.  A  keen  wind  nipped  his  nose,  and  bennabed 
his  fingers,  each  step  crisping  under  his  tread,  as  he 
bustled  along.  Scarcely  a  cloud  was  visible,  but  Uie  r&ys 
of  the  sun  were  pale,  and  gave  little  warmth  to  the 
bleached  earth.  Myriads  of  sparkling  gems  danced  and 
fiashed  in  the  light.  Flocks  of  chilled  birds  covered  the 
thorns,  and  pecked  the  red  berries  for  want  of  more 
dainty  fare.  The  robin  perched  himself  upon  the  leaf- 
less bough,  and  whistled  his  vrinter  song.  It  was  Christ- 
mas morning — ^a  bright,  cold,  bracing  day. 

**  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bolton,  •*  here's  a  day  for  WiH's 
throw  off.  All  things  in  season 's  my  motto.  Hot  weather 
for  hay-making ;  southerly  winds  and  cloudy  skies  for 
fox-hunting ;  snow  and  f^ost  for  matrimony.  Hot  dars 
don't  suit  the  con-nubial  start.  They  put  the  parties 
out  of  condition." 

The  church  clock  had  Just  stmek  ten,  when  the  bells 
rung  a  joyous  peal.  Far  away  in  the  clear,  frostj  sir 
the  sounds  were  borne.  Through  wood  and  vale,  far 
and  wide^  the  merry  din  announced  the  huntsman's  wed- 
ding. 

Along  the  path,  leading  from  the  chorch  to  &e  Hall, 
returned  the  bridal  party.  William  and  his  bride  walked 
in  advance,  followed  by  Kate  and  Agnes,  who,  by  their 
own  desire,  wited  as  bridesmaids.  The  squire  and  Mr. 
Bolton  succeeded  them.  The  curate,  Wilmott,  and  Tit- 
ley,  followed.  Then  came  thirty  of  the  squire's  fHeods, 
who  regularly  joined  the  hounds,  all  dressed  in  scarlet, 
and  equipped  for  the  chase.  The  rear  was  brought  np 
by  Peter  Bumstead,  Jack  Tlggle,  and  the  rest  of  tiie 
domestics. 

"Now  then,"  said  the  squire,  entering  the  sermts 
hall,  '^  let  us  have  the  bowl." 

In  a  few  minutes  a  hirge,  old-fashioned  china  bowl 
was  brought  in  by  the  butler.  To  the  brim  it  was  filled 
with  spiced  wine,  which  sent  a  fhigraat  steam  to  the 
ceiling.  Roasted  apples  hissed  and  floated  in  the  capa- 
cious vessel,  and  a  large  ladle  was  buried  within  aa  inch 
of  the  fawn-foot  handle  in  its  contents. 

**  Glasses  all  round,"  ordered  the  squire.  •KoWfiU 
away,"  continued  he,  setting  the  example.^ 

In  a  short  period  all  were  charged. 
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^tlere's  healili,  lobg  life,  and  happinesB  to  William 
Bolton  and  hiB  pretty  wife/'  said  the  squire^  in  a  loud 
Toice,  and  emptying  his  gobleti 

The  toast  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Each 
seemed  desirous  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  hu  feelings,  as 
the  glass  to  fHendshlp  was  raised  and  quaffed.  Rough 
but  honest  grasps  were  exchanged;  hearts  beat  quick 
&nd  light ;  and  not  one  in  that  merry  company  felt  a 
throb  of  enry,  jealousy,  or  malice. 

A  few  hours  passed  gaily  enough,  when  the  dinner- 
bell  boomed  forth  the  welcome  tidings  of  the  preparod 
meal.  At  the  head  of  one  of  three  long  tables,  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  its  substantial  dishes,  sat  the  squire. 
On  each  side  of  him  were  the  ladies  |  Wilmott  was  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  curate  and  his  friend  Titley  flank- 
ing him  right  and  left.  William  sat  at  the  head  of  an- 
other board,  haying  his  wife  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his 
father  on  the  other.  At  the  remaining  table  were  Peter, 
with  his  eril  genius.  Jack  Tiggle,  close  to  his  side,  and 
old  Striyer  acting  as  yice-president.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  hunt,  with  the  Soourfield  tenantry,  were  seated  at 
the  squire's  table.  The  domestics  and  William's  invited 
^ests  placed  themselves  as  it  suited  their  inclinations 
at  the  others. 

After  a  brief  but  suitable  blessing  firom  the  curate,  off 
flew  the  bright  covers,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  fra- 
grant steam  enveloped  the  company,  as  if  a  thick  fog  had 
suddenly  forced  itself  through  the  chinks  of  the  floor. 
Then  such  a  clatter  of  .knives,  forks,  and  plates  rung 
through  the  hall  1  Barons  of  beef  dwindled  f^m  their 
huge  dimensions,  like  snow  in  the  bright  sunshine; 
plump  capons  became  mere  shadows  of  their  former 
greatness ;  and  at  length  the  disappearance  of  haunches 
of  fat  venison,  pheasants,  hares,  turkeys,  with  some  large 
solid  plum-puddings,  announced  the  conclusion  of  the 
feast. 

The  choicest  wine  from  the  vast  cellars  was  brou|;hi 
hi  by  the  gouty  butler.  Magnums  of  rosy  port,  faded 
from  its  pristine  colour  by  time,  and  round  whicb  the 
ipider  had  twined  his  clinging  web  in  days  long  past, 
were  dug  from  their  sawdust  grave.  Madeira,  bncht  as 
keen  wit,  gurgled  from  the  diverging  bottle,  and  bowls 
of  odoriferous  punch  stood  creaming  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. 

After  the  squire  had  pledged  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany, and  many  a  loyal  and  patriotic  toast  had  been 
^ven,  "  Clear  away  for  the  dance,"  said  he ;  "  heap 
more  logs  on  the  fire,  and  tune  up  your  fiddle,  Striver." 

In  a  few  moments  chairs  and  tables  were  stowed 
vwu,j,  and  Striver,  mounted  on  one  of  them  in  a  comer 
of  the  room,  commenced  scraping  a  merry  tune.  On 
oach  side  ranged  the  company,  and,  with  the  light  step 
of  boyhood,  the  squire  led  off  the  country  dance  with  the 
bride.  Dovm  the  middle  and  up  again,  they  tripped  to 
the  inspiring  strain  from  Striver's  bow. 

To  Mr.  Bolton's  indescribable  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion, Kate  challeu^d  him  to  dance  with  her.  Tom's 
eyes  glistened  as  his  graceftd  young  mistress  gave  him 
her  hand  to  join  in  the  ^  fiuatastic  dance." 

'^  Spring  and  winter,"  growled  Peter,  as  a  slight  pang 
of  envy  shot  through  his  breast. 

The  observation  was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Bolton,  who^ 
with  a  look  of  mingled  indignation  and  pride,  gave  a 
hazardous  flourish  to  lead  off  his  fiur  partner  vrith,  and 
to  prove  the  springy  capacity  of  his  heels. 

''Capital,  capital  1"  hallooed  the  squire,  delighted  to 
8^6  Tom's  successlid  attempt  ^  to  poise  in  air,  and  mea- 
sure to  the  sound." 

Dance  after  dance,  and  reel  after  reel,  succeeded  each 
other,  till  at  length  fatigue  began  to  display  itself,  not 
only  in  the  wearied  votaries  of  Terpeichore,  but  uXao  in 
old  Striver's  didts. 

•*  Keep  it  up,^  cried  Tom.  **  Forward,  ibr'ard :  we're 
not  run  into  yet" 

And  his  white  top-boots  skipped  up  and  down  with 
the  s|>eed  of  a  much  younger  man,  as  he  set  in  a  quick 
wel  to  Fanny. 

^But  I,"  said  Striver,  dropping  his  fiddle^  <^am  tr»p« 
W  With  the  fore  pads." 


'^Then  we're  checked,"  replied  Tom,  coming  to  a 
stand. 

**  Check-mated,"  added  the  curate,  dwelling  upon  lus 
fihvourite  game. 

As  the  night  waned,  the  great  folks  withdrew ; 
and  merry  tales  were  told,  and  joUy  songs  were 
sung;  and  Peter  Bumstead,  in  prime  condition, 
was  helped  carefully  to  bed  by  his  ordinary  tor- 
mentor. Jack  Tiggle. 

Partridge  shooting,  coursing,  angling,  love-mak- 
ing, crofls-pnrpoaes,  the  squire's  visit  to  London, 
and  mysteries  growing  more  mysterious,  we  pass 
by,  to  reach  Peter  Bumstead's  characteristic  couit- 
shlp  of  Widow  Tiggle,  who  did  up  his  Sunday  and 
gala-day  shirts^  and  was  the  mother  of  the  hopeful 
Jack. 


The  two  chimney-eomers  of  Mrs.  Tiggle^s  apartment, 
which  served  for  "  a  kitchen,  a  parlour,  and  aU,"  were 
occupied  respectively  by  her  hopefhl  son  Jack,  and  his 
friend  Peter  Bumstead,  the  surly.  The  former  was  en- 
gaged in  twisting  some  waxed  thread  about  the  bleached 
bone  of  a  chicken,  yclept  the  **  merry  thought"  to  con- 
struct, for  his  own  special  amusement  and  edification,  an 
instrument  known  as  a  '^  skip  jack."  The  latter  sat  with 
his  hands  crossed  upon  his  Imees,  and  looked  vacantly 
upon  the  industrious  fingers  of  his  companion.  A  thou^t- 
til  cloud  hung  loweringly  upon  the  gamekeeper's  brow, 
and  a  continued  restless  movement  of  his  hobnailed  boots 
upon  the  snow-white  hearth  showed  that  Peter's  feelings 
were  not  of  the  tranquil  order.  Now  and  then  he  oast 
an  oblique  glance  at  Mrs.  Tiggle,  whoL  with  extraordi- 
nary care,  was  crimping  the  bosom-ruflle  of  his  fevourite 
shirt.  The  good  dame's  red,  round,  healthy  face  glowed 
with  unusual  radiancy.  Upon  her  lips  a  smile  of  tri- 
umph played,  and,  as  she  Imew  that  Peter's  impassioned 
gase  was  bent  upon  her,  a  gentle  sigh  heaved  from  her 
capacious  but  tender  bosom,  and  Mrs.  Tiggle  softly  mur- 
mured  that  '^  she  felt  she  didn't  know  how." 

^  I  can't  stand  it  no  longer,"  ejaculated  Peter,  sud- 
denly rising  from  his  chair,  and  assuming  an  attitude 
worniy  of  Demosthenes  himself,  **!  can't  stand  it  no 
longer,"  he  repeated,  **  or  I  shall  bust." 

"^  What  I"  excUimed  Jack. 

''Bust,"  replied  Peter,  firmly,  bringing  his  heavy  fist 
with  a  crash  upon  the  trembling  table. 

'^  Mr.  Bumstead,"  said  Mrs.  Tiggle,  in  a  faint  voice, 
'^  you  put  me  all  in  a  twitter." 

«  And  me  in  a  devil  of  a  shake,''  added  Jack,  afraid 
he  was  about  receiving  payment  for  an  old  score ;  ''pray, 
what  have  I  done  now  f "  inquired  he. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  John,"  replied  Peter,  in  such  an 
affectionate  tone  that  it  even  startled  himself. 

**  Nothingi  my  dear  John,"  repeated  Jack,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open,  and  his  eyes  stretched  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  their  cwacities.  He  had  never  before  been  so 
addressed  by  Mjt.  Bumstead ;  and  the  change  alarmed 
him. 

"  No,**  continued  Peter,  ^  and,  if  you  had,  1  wouldn't 
lick  ye  now :  not  for  your  mother's  sake." 

Jack  was  confounded.  He  looked  at  Mr.  Bumstead 
for  an  explanation  of  this  sudden  change  which  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  his  actions,  and  a  slight  conception 
bubbled  in  Jack's  cerebrum  that  the  gamekeeper's  brain 
was  not  entirely  i^ee  fr^m  the  thick  ftunes  of  strong  ale. 
»    Mrs.  Tiggle  folded  the  finished  shirt,  and  sighed  again. 

''Akl"  responded  Peter.  He  tried  to  imitate  the 
sound }  but  the  attempt  was  more  like  the  grunt  of  a 
discontented  pig,  than  the  echo  from  a  lone-worn  heart. 

A  pause  ensued.  Jack  still  continued  to  wonder,  and 
was  about  interrogating  for  the  cause  of  all  these  start- 
ling effects,  when,  after  some  unsuccessM  attempts, 
Peter's  courage  became  screwed  to  the  speaking  point. 

''How  would  you  relish  a  &ther,  my  dear  John  1" 
inquired  he,  *AHng  the  labour-hardened  hands  of  Mrs. 
Tiggle  between  his  own,  and  blushing  the  colour  of  a 
scraped  mangel-won^®  ^^^ 
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'^  I  don't  want  no  fothers/'  replied  Jack,  gloomily^  a 
fiuddcu  light  breaking  tbroagh  the  misty  mysteiy.  **  Vre 
had  one,  haven't  I !  No  one  wants  two  on  'em,  I  sup- 
pose," continued  he. 

**  The  nestling  hand  of  a  parent,"  said  Peter,  **i8 ** 

« Anything  but  a  light  un,"  interrupted  Jack,  tapping 
his  shoulders  significantly. 

*^  But  I  wasn't  a  parent  on  them  oocaBionB,"  argued 
Peter. 

^  That's  a  fact,"  obeerred  Jack. 

^  Nor  you  a  son,"  said  Mr.  Bumstead. 

**  Very  true,"  added  Jack,  **  particularly  when  I  soused 
you  at  the  otter  hunt." 

'^  Ah,  you  playftil  rogue  1"  replied  Peter,  lifting  his 
foot,  and  inflicting  the  slightest  possible  kick  upon  Mas- 
ter Tiggle's  extreme  rear. 

"  Well,  mother,"  observed  Jack,  ^  what  do  you  say  to 
giving  me  another  father  1 " 

^^y!**  exclaimed  Peter,  placing  one  arm  round  the 
portly  waist  of  the  widow,  and  folding  the  other  to  his 
bosom.  **  Would  she  break  her  Bumstead's  heart! 
would  she  skin  his  tender  soul,  and  tree  it  like  a  trapped 
tom-cat ! — ^would  she  collar  a  doe  hare  in  April,  and 
strangle  her  like  a  blind  mongrel  pup  I — would  she  gaff 
a  spawning  salmon ! — ^would  she  foot  a  pheasant's  nest  1 
— ^would  she 
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''No,  no,  no!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tiggle,  bathed  in 
melting  tears,  and  hiding  her  moistened  cheeks  in  her 
Bumstead's  waistcoat. 

"  I  knew  it,  my  cooing  wood-dove,"  rejoined  the  vic- 
torious Peter,  snatching  a  kiss  from  the  wUling  Mrs. 
Tiggle's  lips.  **  Cruelty,  thy  name  ain't  woman,"  poeti- 
cally remarked  the  excited  Bumstead,  concluding  the 
chaste  salute. 

'^  So  I  am  to  have  another  dad,  am  I !"  said  Jack. 
'^  It's  a  wise  child,  I've  heard,  as  knows  his  own  father," 
continued  he ;  "  but,  when  a  chap  has  a  couple  on  'em 
to  pick  from,  that  doubles  the  odds." 

**  Shake  hands  with  your  parent  thai  is  to  be,"  said 
Mr.  Bumstead  in  an  uncertain  voice.  Something  ap- 
peared to  have  risen  suddenly  in  his  throat ;  he  was  be- 
coming visibly  affected  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

**  Honour  him,"  observed  Mrs.  Tiggle,  with  an  admoni- 
tory shake  of  her  head,  and  pointed  finger,  ^  that  your 
days  may  be  long  in  the  land " 

«  My  governor  ploughed,  and  mother  gleaned  in," 
said  Jack,  cutting  short  his  esteemed  parent's  lecture. 
'^  So,  tip  us  your  fin,  dad  the  second." 

A  gentle  ti^t  at  the  door  here  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. 

''  Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Tiggle ;  when  the  door  swung 
open  upon  its  creaking  hinges,  and  exhibited  the  figure 
of  Mr.  Bolton  upon  the  threshold. 

''Good  evening,  sir,"  was  Mrs.  Tiggle's  respectftil 
salutation,  as  she  bobbed  a  curtsey,  and  stood  with  ready 
hand  to  usher  her  guest  into  the  room. 

"  The  same  to  you,  marm,"  replied  Tom,  touching  his 
hat,  and  striding  into  the  apartment. 

Jack  rose  tttm  his  chair,  and,  shaking  a  stuffed  cushion 
to  make  a  soft  seat,  invited  the  old  whipper-in  to  occupy  it. 

"  Hell  make  a  good  nn  yet,"  said  Tom,  giving  Jack  a 
pull  of  the  ear ;  '^  when  his  knawing  days  are  over." 

"How  do  you  find  yourself  this  evening  t"  inquired 
Peter. 

"  Getting  more  coltish  every  hour,  I  believe,"  replied 
Tom.  "Nothing  but  weddings  now-a-days,  eh,  Mrs. 
Tiggle  9  Ah  1  you  needn't  put  your  head  in  that  flour 
poke — ^I  know  all  about  it." 

"  It's  settled,"  audibly  wfifepered  Peter. 

"Settled!— of  course  it's  settled!"  rejoined  Mr. 
Bolton.  "  I  am  settled — everything  is  settled.  I  shall 
dance  on  my  head  when  all  these  events  come  off.  I 
feel  tiiat  Time's  hour  glass  is  turned ;  the  old  oodger  is 
running  the  sand  through  once  more  for  me.  I'm  no 
longer  the  old  whipper-in,  but  young  Tom  Bolton,  a 
harum-scarum,  random,  helter-skelter,  tearaway,  flya- 
way, dashing,  splashing,  rascal.  That's  what  /  am," 
concluded  he ;  but  when  he  would  have  done  so,  had  not 
Ills  wind  been  expended,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 


"  Now,  Mrs.  T."  resumed  Tom,  *when  an  you  U  be 
christened  Mrs.  B.,  eht'* 

"  Lor',  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Tiggle,  "how  absquatuated 
yon  mkke  a  body  feel,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Absquat— what ! "  said  Mr.  Bolton ;  "  isn't  it  natQ. 
ral  for  a  body  to  feel  a  sort  of  a  queer  aU-overishness  on 
the  eve  of  a  wedding,  I  should  like  to  know  t" 

"  In  course  it  is,"  replied  Peter ;  "  in  course  it  is,  Mr. 
Bolton.  I  feel  a  wonderfrd  rum  sort  of  a  tittilation  in 
all  my  sinies." 

"  Sinews,  Peter,  sinews,"  observed  Mr.  BolUm  with  a 
patronizing  air. 

"  I  meant  sinews,"  rejoined  Peter, humbly; "we  were 
just  coming  to  the  day,  sir,  when  you  knocked,"  con- 
tinued he. 

"  Then  it  IsnH  fixed,"  said  Mr.  Bolton. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Tiggle, "  I  cant  say  the  pre- 
cise day  to-night." 

"Then  111  do  it  for  you,"  said  Tom.  "This  diy 
month's  the  ticket.  It's  the  last  day  of  the  sessoii,*' 
continued  he,  with  an  elongated  visage.  "  The  very  last 
run  before  summer  has  darkened  the  sprouting  eon. 
Oh,  dear  me !"  sighed  the  old  whipper-in,  "  it's  like 
going  to  a  ftmeral.  One's  spirits  can't  rise  on  a  blank 
day,  and  what  day  so  blank  as  the  last  day  o'  the  sea- 
son! — ^Not  one  in  the  almanack." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  be  out  of  ooaditian  ob 
this  occasion,  sir,"  said  Peter. 

"  The  greater  the  drain,  the  more  neoessary  the  sap- 
ply,"  rejoined  Tom ;  "  if  a  man  is  down  upon  his  iiocb, 
he  requires  more  stimulants,  than  if  he  was  goag  it 
cheerily  on  his  daisy-trimmers." 

"Well!"  observed  Mrs.  Tiggle,  spreading  a  eotne, 
but  ivory-eomplexioned  cloth  upon  the  table;  "  I  wobI 
be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  arrangement ;  so  let  it  be 
this  day  month." 

"  Bravely  said,"  added  Tom,  and  rising  from  Ids  re- 
cumbent attitude  in  the  easy  chair's  embrace,  he  polled 
firom  his  pocket  a  large  square  silk  handkerehie^  and, 
after  wiping  his  lips  with  serupulous  oaie,  with  a  nsf 
grave  and  matte^of-course  expression  of  eountaunce, 
he  seized  Mrs.  Tiggle  in  his  arms,  and  imprinted  a  load 
kiss  upon  her  fkt  and  rosy  cheek. 

"  That 's  a  sauce  mother's  palate  hasn't  been  tickled 
with  a  long  time,"  said  Jack. 

"  The  greater  relish,  then,"  replied  Tom,  serewin;  n| 
his  lips,  as  if  they  had  enjoyed  a  luxury. 

A  dark  thunderish  appearance  hovered  about  Mr. 
Bumstead's  features  when  the  old  whipper-in's  lips 
smacked  together.  An  unusual  phosphoric  light  flashed 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  as  if  enduring  the  ajunal- 
magnetic  influence  of  the  green-eyed  monster.  Hue  eBeet 
was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Bolton,  who,  witii abroad,  honest 
laugh,  said — 

"  None  o'  your  bristles,  Peter.  These  feathers,"  pn^ 
Ing  his  flngers  through  his  few  gray  hairs,  "are  too  thin 
and  seared  for  that.  A  toothless  hound  doesn't  t»Tel 
flurfora ^" 

"  Lady,"  interrupted  Peter,  anticipatii^  with  fear  the 
sequel  of  Mr.  Bolton's  simile. 

Tom  smiled  at  the  gamekeeper's  suddenly  aeqaiied 
reflnement. 

"You're  right,"  rejoined  he;  but  still  hell  hend 
his  shanks  to  one  o*  ikd  pack,  or  he  's  not  thoroogh- 
bred." 

During  this  discussion,  Mrs.  Tiggle  and  Jaekbnsied 
themselves  in  preparing  the  refreshments.  A  hoikd 
fowl  was  almost  done  to  a  hiss  in  the  sanoepia ;  sliced 
potatoes  crackled  and  snapped  in  a  firying-pan ;  eome 
rashers  of  bacon  steamed  fragrantly  between  two  plates; 
a  tin  pan  of  roasted  cheese  sent  forth  its  strong  ftiBtf 
reeking  to  the  ceiling,  and  with  some  &ncifiilly  moulded 
fresh  butter,  Ifirs.  ^Rggle's  culinary  display  gave  prom^ 
of  no  ordinary  share  of  creature-oomfoitB  for  iVter< 
ftiture  lifis. 

Jack  vanished  for  a  few  minutes,  bearing  m  his  hand 
a  large  empty  brown  jug ;  and,  upon  again  making  his 
appearance,  it  was  frothed  to  the  brim  with  feaming  ale. 
Then  his  mother  dived  into  a  deep  cupboard,  and  fioa 
this  seeret  depository  piodueed  a  bbok  bottle,  eontaiiuoS 
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a  liquid  not  publicly  Bwallowed  by  teetotalleniy  but  ad- 
ministered  medicinally  in  priyate. 

A  look  of  pride  illiunined  the  features  of  Bfr.  Bum- 
stead  as  be  gaied  on  the  preliminaries ;  nor  was  this 
look  less  intense  from  the  spur  of  a  sharp  appetite. 

If  our  leaders  cannot  relish  this  scene,  then 
much  of  the  very  marrow  of  the  Old  English  Gen- 
tleman is  lost  to  them ;  and  they  will  not  thank  ns 
to  finish  it,  though  we  rather  ima^ne  ourselTes  en- 
titled to  their  warmest  gratitude — 

The  old  Dutch  clock,  which  had  tick-tocked  for  thirty 
years  'neath  Mrs.  Tiggle's  hospitable  roof,  struck  the 
tenth  hour  before  the  remnants  of  the  supper  were  aban- 
doned. 

**  There's  a  fiiTOur  I  would  ask,"  said  Peter,  throwing 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  his  appetite  being  more  than  sa- 
tiated. Tm  wonderAd  basMhl,  and  always  was.  If, 
Mr.  Bolton,  you'd  just  mention  our  case  to  the  squire, 
instead  of  me,  it  would  be  a  mortal  respite,  I  can  tell 
ye." 

*'  111  do  it,"  replied  Tom,  burying  his  nose  in  the  froth 
of  a  quart  of  ale. 

''And  I,  sir,"  said  Jack,  '^haye  a — "  but  here  he 
paused. 

**  Take  a  pull  at  the  pot,  and  at  him  again,"  suggested 
the  old  whipper-in,  offering  Jack  the  foaming  beer.  **  Let 
your  note  be  fVill  and  deep  on  a  right  scent.  Neyer  hunt 
back,  but  hark  for'ard,  remember." 

**  I  was  going  lo  say,"  recommenced  Jack,  **  it  you 
would  get  the  squire  to  let  me  be  under  you,  sir,  and 
learn  to  become  a  whipper-in,  I'd  worship  you,  Mr.  Bol- 
ton, boots  and  all." 

Jack's  sincerity  was  portrayed  in  his  undisguised  en- 
thusiasnu  Eyery  nerye  seemed  to  thrill  with  interest, 
as  he  expressed  his  desire. 

*  An  ounce  of  blood 's  worth  a  pound  of  bone,"  said 
Tom,  giying  Jack  a  thump  of  encouragement  between 
his  shoulders.  **  There's  breedin'  here.  None  o'  your 
puddle  wish-yrash  runs  in  these  yeins,  but  clear,  out- 
and-out,  genuine  English  blood.  I  always  thought  so, 
Mrs.  Tiggle." 

The  mother  looked  with  pride  upon  the  object  of  Mr. 
Bolton's  praise,  and  Jack  blushed  for  the  ihrst  time  in 
his  life. 

**  Giye  me  your  hand,  my  boy,"  continued  Tom. 
^  There,  from  tlus  hour,  you're  second  whip  to  the  Scour- 
field  hunt.  Ride  straight  to  hounds,  be  respectflil  to  the 
field,  keep  a  muade  on  your  tongue ;  but  when  ye  halloo, 
let  it  be  music  that'll  charm  the  angels.  None  o'  your 
thin,  penny-trumpet  squeaks  for  me.  Let  your  heart  be 
in  your  yoice,  like  a  true  sportsman's,  ftdl  of  ardour, 
strength,  and  manhood.  Striyer's  cheer  was  always  like 
a  frog-eating  Frenchman's.  Listen  to  my  son  Will's—* 
there's  a  peal.  A  Bolton  was  always  celebrated  for  his 
cheer,"  remarked  the  old  whipper-in,  with  a  sparkle  of 
pride  flitting  in  his  eyes. 

'<  I'll  do  nothing  but  what  you  tell  me,  sir,"  replied 
the  excited  Jack,  with  shadows  of  scarlet  coats,  black 
caps,  and  leather  breeches,  dancing  in  his  heated  imagi- 
nation. 

We  must  follow  out  Jack's  promotion.  Next 
morning,  while  the  squire  was  conversing  merrily 
from  his  chamber-window  with  the  young  ladies, 
who  were  raUying  him  on  the  old  fashion  of  his 
night-cap,  he  exclaim»— 

^Nonsense,  ye  chatterers;  it  keeps  my  head  warm, 
and  that's  enough  for  me.  But,  bless  my  soul !  what's 
thist" 

The  squire's  expression  of  astonishment  was  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  Jack  Tiggle,  mounted  on  one  of  his 
old  fayourite  horses,  coming  at  a  foot-pace  down  the 
park,  with  lir.  Bolton  walking  by  his  i3de.  Jack  was 
dressed  in  a  neat,  scarlet  coat,  black  yeWet  cap,  buck- 
skin-breeches and  top-boots.  A  white  crayat  was  tied 
yery  neatly  round  his  neck.  Tom  was  the  artitU,  and 
altogether  Jack  looked  the  yery  essenoeof  a  whipper-in. 


With  majestic  stateliness  they  arriyed  opposite  the 
squire,  who  cried  out — 

*'  Why,  Tom  I  what's  this  about,  eh  t" 

"  I'm  giying  him  a  lesson,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton ; 
'^  and,  next  to  Will,  he's  the  likeliest  pupil  I'ye  eyer 


seen 

<<  You'll  spoa  him  if  you  talk  in  that  way,"  said  Wil- 
mott. 

^  Will  1 1"  respcmded  Tom,  significantly,  and  cracking 
the  thong  of  his  heayy  whip.  '^  Suf;ar  and  flax  is  the 
stuff  for  the  young  uns.  Spoil  him,  mdeed  1"  and  again 
the  lash  snapped  in  the  air. 

^  Can  he  halloo  1"  inquired  the  squire. 

«  He  could,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton ;  <*  but  I  think  it's 
all  out  of  him  now;  isn't  it.  Jack  ?" 

*^  Yes,  sir,  I'm  hoarser  than  an  old  rook,"  said  Jack, 
in  a  deep,  cracked  yoice. 

^  He's  been  at  it  for  an  hour,"  obseryed  the  old  whip- 
per-in; **  and  his  lungs  must  be  tough  leather  to  stand 
that  as  well  as  they  haye  I " 

**  Is  he  to  go  with  us  to-day  ?"  asked  the  squire^ 

'  No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  whipper-in.  **  Next  Friday 
is  the  time  fixed.  And,  please  God,  hell  not  look  a 
tailor  among  us." 

^  As  you  please,  Tom,  as  you  please,"  said  the  squire. 

'  And  so  you  intend  he  should  tiJce  your  place,  I  sup- 
pose,'* said  Agnes,  quiszing  the  old  whipper-in. 

<<Not  whUe  I  Uye,  miss,"  repUed  Tom,  shaking  his 
head—*'  not  while  I  liye.  But  he  shall  be  ready  for  the 
empty  saddle  when  I'm  earthed." 

«  Don't  talk  in  that  fuhion,"  said  the  squire.  ^When 
you're  run  down,  I  shall  want  breath  too,  I  know." 

That  time  was  more  nearly  at  hand  than  could 
have  been  anticipated ;  but  before  it  arrived,  the 
old  whipper-in  joyously  celebrated  the  birth-night 
of  his  son.  It  is  introduced  by  a  well-written  pas- 
sage of  pathetic  moralising  on  the  breyity  of  llf^-* 

It  was  on  a  rong^,  boisterous  night,  the  fourteenth  of 
March,  that  William's  cottage  contained  more  inmates 
than  were  oyer  before  assembled  within  its  walls  at  any 
one  time.  At  a  round-table  sat  Mr.  Bolton,  playing  ^  aU 
fours"  with  Mrs.  Tiggle,  while  the  attentiye  Peter 
watched  her  cards  and  scored  the  board.  Most  of  the 
domestics  from  the  Hall,  with  William  and  Fanny,  were 
arranging  themselyes  for  a  country  dance ;  while  the 
village  fiddler,  mounted  on  an  empty  fiour-tub  in  a  comer 
of  the  room,  was  tuning,  **  Singing  Sukey."  Striver  was 
placed  in  the  easy  chair  close  to  the  fire,  with  the  maimed 
Button  couched  upon  his  knees.  At  a  side-table.  Jack 
y^as  fUly  occupied  in  carying  slices  from  a  large  ham. 
Whether  his  knife  slipped  occasionally,  cannot  m  ascer- 
tained with  any  degree  of  precision;  but  certain  it  is» 
that  now  and  then  a  tit-bit  of  lean,  of  oonyenient  pro- 
portions, fell  upon  the  dish,  and  was  no  sooner  there  than 
it  was  conyeyed  to  Jack's  epicarean  palate.  Gouty  Bob, 
the  butler,  wtM  mixing  some  potent  beyerage  in  a  wide 
and  deep  ehina  bowL  From  time  to  time  he  sipped  a 
spoonfiil  of  the  fragrant  drink,  and,  after  adding  a  lump 
or  two  of  sugar,  then,  giying  another  gentle  squeese  of 
the  lemon,  and  popping  in  a  sharing  more  of  lime,  he 
smacked  his  lips,  and  patted  those  regions  surgically  de- 
scribed as  abdominaL 

<"  Itai  do.  Jack,"  said  Bob. 

'^  1  don't  belieye  it,"  responded  Jack. 

Now,  if  some  extraordinary  conyulsion  of  nature  had 
suddenly  lifted  the  roof  from  Bob's  head,  and  exposed 
the  blinking,  tyrinklinc  stars,  in  place  of  the  whitewash- 
ed ceiling.  Bob  could  not  have  erinced  greater  asto- 
nishment. To  doubt  the  quality  of  his  palate— it  was 
sacrilege  ;  to  question  his  opinion  of  punch — ^it  was  fe- 
lony. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  butler  could  resolye  on 
what  steps  to  take  for  revenging  this  foul  afl^ont.  If  the 
pun<di-bowl  had  been  deep  enough,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  Jack  would  have  been  drowned  in  good  liquor,  as 
a  certain  royal  personage  was  treated  in  the  '^  good  old 
days,"  when  men  wore  swords  as  wasps  do  stingB.  Bat» 
as  tlUs  was  not  tho  case,  Bob  determined  upon  a  mofo 
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pleasant  mode  of  vindicaiing  his  honour.  Pilling  a  round 
&t-looking  glass  with  the  abused  oompositiony^  offered 
it  to  Jack,  saying, 

''Drink  that.  Let  it  rest  htyonrthfoat  asif  it  Wasa 
mile  long)  and  then  confess  yourself  an  nnbelieying^  mis- 
erable specimen  of  a  know-nothing." 
'  Jack  obeyed  the  instmetiotts  fkithftilly.  When  he  had 
done  so,  with  a  yery  equivocal  expression  of  modesty,  he 
4yed  the  butler  shrewdly,  and  said,  ^  Mr.  Bob,  I  am.'' 

Bob  was  satisfied. 

The  fiddler  fiourished  hii  bow;  all  were  ready,  and  off 
they  went,  to  as  merry  a  tune  as  erer  was  seraped  from 
oatout. 

•  "^Trip  it  Mghtly,'*  said  Tom;  •well  Join  ye  presently. 
High,  low,  Jack,  and  the  game,  ma'am,"  continued  he, 
peggfaig  tne  score. 

'  On  the  white-sanded  floor  the  party  shnfiled,  whirled, 
and  skipt,  with  light  heels  and  lighter  hearts.  A  new 
spring  was  giren  to  the  dance,  when  the  old  tfhipper-ln 
joined  it.  He  twisted  his  heary  partner  here  and  there; 
between  the  filed  line  he  galloped  her  up  and  down, 
until  the  rubicund  eonntenanee  of  Mrs;  Tiggle  became  of 
the  melting  order. 

*  You're  out  of  whid^  ma'am,"  said  Ur.  Bolton,  con- 
tflderstely.  ^  And,  if  truth  must  be  told,  I'm  panting  a 
little." 

"  YonM  better  sit,  my  dear  Mrs.  T.,"  whi^^erdd  Peter, 
"  or  I  fear  yonll  become  too  moist.*' 

'^  Thank'e,  Mr.  Bumstead,  I  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Tiggle, 
vHth  her  most  winning  look  at  the  ensnared  gamekeeper. 

**  Don't,  pray  don%"  said  Peter,  beseeddngly,  •*  or 
them  looks  '11  singe  me  into  aabsitf" 

Mrs*  Tiggle  snmed  at  the  compliment,  and  swallowed 
a  large  glass  of  punch  which  Peter  handed  to  her. 

•  The  inspiring  strains  from  the  fiddle  ceased,  while  all 
partook  of  Bob's  matchless  mixture.  F^vm  Mr.  Bolton 
to  the  fiddler,  who  were  the  Ui^st  and  the  most  humble 
there,  in  the  butler's  opinion,  he  regarded  each  as  the 
glase  was  taken  from  his  Ups.  When  Tom  refilled  his 
goblet  immediateiy  after  emptying  it,  and  gare  his  omn 
tomary  demonstrative  smack  of  satisfaction.  Bob  robbed 
his  knees,  and  chuckled  with  delight. 

**  It's  as  rich  as  oil,  Mr.  Belto^  isn't  it  f "  said  Bob. 
**  It  hangs  about  a  man's  month  like  honey  in  a  comb. 
A  man  couldn't  die  with  that  in  his  mouth,"  oontuiued 
the  enthusiastic  butler.  •  It  would  keep  hie  body  and 
sonl  together  eren  against  his  will." 

**  Hush,  Bob,  huiS,"  replied  the  old  whipper-in,  re- 
provingly; "  we  mustn't  discuss  religions  tnljectfrhere." 

Half  an  hour  had  just  elapsed,  and  most  appeared  to 
have  recovered  from  their  exertions,  when  William  de- 
sired the  fiddler  to  stick  some  fresh  rosin  on  his  bow,  and 
strike  music  from  the  tightened  strfaig. 

^  Come,  Striver,"  said  the  young  huniemaii,  ^  glre  orer 
imrsing  Button,  and  join  us  In  a  ling." 

^  No,  William,  no,"  re^ed  the  trapper; "  my  daiidng 
days  are  over." 

**  Yon  won't  reftise  me  as  a  partner,"  said  Fanny,  who 
wore  as  pretty  little  caps,  now  she  was  a  wife,  as  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage-Ht  rule  not  invadably  adopted  by 
ladies  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony. 
-  **  A  eorpee  would  do  his  best,  ma'am,  if  axed  by  yon," 
replied  Striver,  displacing  Button  from  his  knees,  and 
joining  Mrs.  Bolton  in  the  dance. 
,  "There's  a  merry  set,"  said  Tom  to  Peter,  an  he 
watched  the  dance,  seated  in  a  enng  place  oniite  out  of 
the  way,  with  some  very  substantial  and  excellent  viands 
placed  on  a  table  before  them;' , 

*  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  'em,"  replied  the 
gamekeeper,  carving  a  larger  slice  from  a  thick  round  of 
beef.    ^  I  could  look  at  'em  flir  ever." 

It  is  questionable  to  which  Peter  alluded,  Ihe  refreih- 
mente  or  the  danciers;  but,  ae  he  gazed  only  upon  the 
beef  when  he  delivered  the  observation,  the  former  ap* 
peared  to  be  the  engrossfaig  ffuMeet  to  which  he  referred. 

The  n%ht  was  far  advanced  befbre  the  dance  was  de- 
serted. Between  the  gusts  of  the  boisterous  vdnd  which 
howled  outcride,  a  fiew  strokes  from  the  hall-dock  Were 
bewd^  When  Wfilian  esid^ 


"  We  aie  creepmg  into  the  early  hours,  my  friends; 
let  us  try  the  contents  of  my  wife's  larder  by  way  of  a 
wind-up." 

Again  the  ready  Bob  was  desired  to  fill  ^e  punch- 
bowl. Crowding  round  the  table,  the  guests  partook  of 
the  good  cheer  provided.  Mr.  Bolton  hob-an'-nobbed 
with  eveirbody ;  he  kissed  his  daughter-in-law,  uid 
threatened  Mrs.  Tiggle  vrith  a  similar  infliction,  which 
caused  a  convulsive  twitching  in  Peter's  features. 

^  Do  yon  feel  stiff  in  the  joints,  Sferirer  I"  inquhredMr. 
Bolton. 

"  No,  air,"  replied  the  trapper;  ^  but  sa  lisaim  as  a  fit- 
chew." 

*«  Well  said,"  rejoined  Tom.  **  Pill  a  bumper  J  yon're 
as  blithe  as  a  eock-lark.  I  mean,  too,  that  btunpers 
should  be  fllled  all  round,"  added  he. 

The  glasses  were  fllled  to  the  brim  as  directed,  and, 
bM  the  ^d  whipper-in  rose,  voices  were  sUenced,  and  til 
noise  ceased. 

*^  My  friends,"  commenced  Tom,  ^  this  Is  my  ion 
Will's  birthnight,  and  I  think  you'll  agree  with  me,  few 
nights  of  our  lives  have  been  spent  more  a^preeahly.  Jnst 
alwut  this  time,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  pulling  from  his  fob  a 
thick  silver  watch,  and  gazingwith  a  smile  upon  its  dii), 
"  seven-an'-twenty  years  ago  will  was  hatched.  YHxr 
I  was  told  that  I  was  a  fether,  a  warm  spark  seemed  to 
glow  internally,  never  felt  by  me  before,  and  from  tbtt 
moment  it  has  never  been  extinguished.  It  may  hare 
been  the  glow-worm  spark  of  pride;  and  if  it  was,  mj 
friends,  the  cause  was  snifloient  for  the  effect,  for,  of  all 
the  plump  fat  babies  I  ever  heard  of.  Will  beat  'em  all 
to  shavings." 

Loud  applause  and  laughter  interrupidd  Mr.  Bolton's 
progress. 

**  Silence  !  sllenee  I"  hallooed  Tom,  good-humooredly 
waring  his  hand. 

^Silence  1"  roared  Jack,  seconding  Mr.  fiolton'f  te- 
quest. 

"  He  was,  indeed,'^  continued  thd  old  whipper-in.  *I 
looked  at  his  legs  first,  when  he  was  presented  to  me 
wrapped  up  in  one  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bolton's  flannel  pet- 
ticoats, and  saw  at  once  Nature-  had  bleeaed  him  with 
well-shaped  shins  for  embracing  a  horse's  ribs.  '  He's 
bom  to  ride  well,'  said  I  to  Striver  there,  who  was  pte- 
sent  at  tiie  time ;  and  my  words  were  proved  true  be- 
fore I  expected.  He  wasn't  four  year  old  when  the 
squire  saw  the  young  <iare-nought  climb  upon  the  back 
of  a  yearling,  and  ride  him  about  the  park  like  the  wind, 
until  the  colt  dropped  from  exhaustion.  As  in  duty 
bound,  I  scolded  Will  for  doing  it;  but  may  I  be  whipped 
if  I  didnt  feel  prouder  of  him  for  this  act  than  many  a 
better  one  since  !  Like  all  young  fellows  at  his  kidney 
-'^^nd  I  don't  disguise  it  frt>m  his  wife — ^he  wa^  a  little 
too  fond  of  courting  the  lasses;  but  it  wae  his  only  ftolt 
that  I  could  discover.  And,  although  I'm  his  flUher,  I 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  a  better  son,  taking 
him  all  in  all,  a  parent  wae  never  blest  with.  To  have 
allowed  somebody  else  to  propose  the  toaet  I^  about  to 
give  ye,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  In  accordance 
vrith  stiilhecked  rules.  But,  as  toe  are  not  governed  by 
any  such  Taponrish  humbug,  I  beg  to  propose  the  long 
life,  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  my  son  Will, 
the  scftdre's  fanntamaiu  May  he  have  maoj  retoim  of 
this  night  I" 

Too  soon  came  the  laet  and  fatal  day  of  tlie  lea- 
son.  The  squiie'e  hunting  attendants,  biped  and 
quadruped,  took  the  field  in  all  their  sploidoitr. 
Every  man  aiMl  hound'waa  great^  but  Tom  Botton 
was  glorioua^^ 

Tom's  favourite  hound,  Trimbnsh,  stood,  aa  ustuli 
apart  from  his  fellows,  and,  pressing  his  head  ctoee  to 
Mr.  Bolton's  top-boots,  uttered  some  threatening  growls 
at  &  third  person  in  the  conrt.  This  vras  Jack  ^le, 
equipped  from  head  to  foot  for  the  chase,  and  enter- 
ing, for  the  flrst  time  in  his  life,  upon  the  responsible 
duties  of  whipper-in.  Attentively  he  watched  the  hunts- 
man's proceedhigs,  and  kept  a  willing  ear  for  any  order 
from  himt 
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^  TrimbiiBh,  Trimbttah,''  said  Mr.  Bolton,  reproriogly, 
**  you  must  be  fHends  with  Jack.  Neyer  be  rusty  with 
those  in  authority,"  continued  the  old  whipper-in,  strok- 
ing the  hound's  proudly  bent  neck. 

*"  He  doesn't  relish  Jack's  fresh  bit  o'  pink,"  said  Wil* 
liam. 

^  No,*^  responded  Mr.  Bolton:  ^he's  aware  that  some- 
thing's going  on  more  than  common." 

"  Open  timt  door.  Jack,"  said  William. 

In  an  instant  the  command  was  obeyed,  the  selected 
hoQuds  were  permitted  to  leave  the  kennel,  and,  heading 
the  well-trained  pack,  William  proceeded  with  them 
towards  the  Hall,  closely  followed  by  Tom  and  Jack, 
the  latter  mounted  on  a  fiery  chestnut,  which  he  managed 
with  much  skill  and  courage. 

'^  Handle  him  gently,"  said  Mr.  Bolton;  ^  he'll  soften 
down  in  a  minute  or  two." 

In  their  way  they  had  to  pass  Mrs.  Tiggle's  cottage. 

Long  preyions  to  being  in  yiew,  the  proud  Mrs.  Tiggle 
ttood  on  the  threshold,  shading  her  face  from  the  daz- 
tling  sunshine,  and  straining  her  eyes  to  catch  sight  of 
their  coming.  Peter  Bumstead  occupied  a  close  station 
by  her  side,  and  held  in  his  ezpansiye  hand  a  flagon  of  ale. 

'*I  don't  see  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Tiggle;  ^they're  a 
plaguy  long  time." 

*  Calm  ye'r  hagitation,  my  dear  Mrs.  T— ,"  said  the 
gamekeeper ;  ^  they'll  be  here  by-an'-by  " 

A  fiiw  rustics,  in  long  smock-frocks,  stood  lolling 
against  the  palings  of  Mn.  Tiggle's  garden,  and  some 
round-faced  yillage  children  were  siting  on  the  bank 
opposite,  speaking  in  whispers  about  ''young  Mr.  Tiggle," 
As  they  now  termed  him. 

^  Here  they  be,"  said  a  fat,  chubby  boy,  turning  a 
summerset  in  the  road,  and  skipping  about  with  the  de- 
light of  an  escaped  kid. 

Mrs.  Tiggle's  heart  gaye  an  extra  jump  at  this  piece 
of  inteUigenoe,  and  sent  the  blood  scarlet  to  her  fore- 
head. 

The  hounds  came  trotting  In  a  group  gaily  down  the 
fame^  with  their  long  waying  tails  plumed  oyer  their 
backs.  Although  the  leader  in  the  run,  Trimbush  was 
always  the  last  hound  to  the  meet.  He  trayelled  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Bolton's  horse,  and  acted  the  privileged 
fhTourite  to  tiie  letter. 

"  Grood  morning,"  said  William,  checking  his  horse. 

^  Good  morning,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Tiggle,  but  gazing 
only  upon  her  son.  If  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rassias 
had  been  present,  he  would  have  been  disregarded  by 
Mrs.  Tiggle. 

**  He  looks  like  business,  ma'am,  doesn't  he  1"  inquired 
Mr.  Bolton. 

**  Beautiful,  beautiful  1"  exclaimed  the  gratified  mother, 
clasping  her  hands; "  he  looks  like  a  —  a  —  a ." 

**  Heavenly  cherub  in  top-boots,"  said  Peter,  helping 
his  eharmer  out,  and  oflfering  the  filled  flagon  to  Mr. 
Bolton. 

**  Here's  your  health,  ma'am,"  said  Tom;  and  all  your 
good  heaJths,  especially  yours.  Jack.  May  you  do  credit 
to  yourself  and  to  me  to-day  !" 

Mr.  Bolton's  nose  was  buried  in  the  froth  for  a  long 
time,  and,  when  it  emerged,  a  noise  burst  from  his  lips 
resembling  that  of  a  diver  lifting  his  head  above  water, 
after  three  minutes'  immersion.  William,  likewise,  ex- 
pressed his  good  wishes  for  Jack's  well-doing,  and  took 
a  draught  of  Mrs.  Tiggle's  very  best  genuine  malt  and 
hops. 

Jack  peeped  at  the  bottom  of  the  jug  as  it  was  handed 
to  him  by  his  intended  fiither-in-law,  and,  saying  ''he 
thanked  them  all,"  quaflied  the  remainder  of  the  ale. 
With  the  admiration  at  the  spectators,  and  the  excjspna- 
tions  of  delight  from  Mrs.  Tiggle,  the  hounds  proceeded 
on  their  way  to  the  meet. 

The  squire,  Wilmott,  and  Titley  were  sitting  in  their 
saddles  at  the  park  gates,  surrounded  by  a  very  large 
field  of  sportsmen,  when  the  pack  approached,  ^e  last 
day  of  the  Scourfleld  hunt  brought  numbers  from  a  great 
distance  at  the  close  of  each  season,  and  never  were  there 
more  out  t)ian  on  this  occasion. 

"  Her*  corned  my  second  whip,"  said  the  aquire,  laugh- 
ing. 


*  *  •     • 

•  How  remarkably  well  he  looks !"  added  Titley. 

"  He  cannot  be  under  better  hands,"  observed  Wil- 
mott; "old  Tom  will  soOn  make  him  a  crack  spors- 
man." 

Jack  took  off  his  cap  as  he  rode  through  the  congre- 
gated sportsmen,  and  not  one  there  but  admired  the 
dashing  exterior  of  the  young  novice. 

"  Careless,  lass.  War'  horse,"  said  he,  giving  Careless 
a  taste  of  his  thong. 

Mr.  Bolton  looked  aside  at  the  squire,  and  nodded  his 
head  slightly  towards  his  pupil,  as  much  as  to  say, "  he's 
up  to  it,  squire." 

"  Which  do  you  draw  first?"  inquired  Wilmott, 

"  The  lawn  cover,  sir,"  replied  William. 

"  A  sure  find,"  said  the  squire. 

All  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  wood,  which  was 
about  half  a  mile  distant. 

"  These  thirty  acres  of  farze  Will  puzzle  them,  I  think," 
said  Wilmott. 

"Not  if  we  happen  upon  one  of  the  right  sort,"  re- 
plied the  squire ;  "but,  if  he's  a  coward,  and  won't 
break,  they  will." 

The  huntsman  dashed  into  the  cover  with  the  pack, 
and  cheered  them  to  the  chase.  Through  the  thick  un- 
derwood they  threaded  their  way,  and  all  was  silent, 
when  a  hound  gave  a  loud  cry. 

"  Hark  to  Prattler,"  hallooed  William;  but  no  other 
responded  to  the  call. 

^  There's  no  certainty  with  Prattler,"  said  the  old 
whipper-in  ;  "he's  a  quick  hound;  but  no  reliance  oqji 
be  placed  upon  him  in  cover." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  any  cheerful  sound  was 
heard  again.    At  length  Jack's  youthful  voice  made 
many  a  heart  beat  quick.    Musical  and  clear  it  peeled' 
from  the  side  of  the  cover  where  he  vras  stationed,  as  he 
saw  the  fox  cross  a  ride,  making  towards  the  opposite  > 
end  from  which  the  hounds  were  hunting. 

"  Hoik,  halloo,  hoik,  halloo  I"  shouted  the  old  whipper- 
in,  working  his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other  with 
pleasure  at  hearing  his  pupil's  voice. 

Away  came  the  willing  hounds  to  the  summons. 
Trimbush  flew  like  a  meteor  to  Tom's  voice,  and  chimed 
out  his  deep-toned  note  as  he  picked  up  the  scent  of  the 
skulking  fox.  In  his  rear  followed  his  noisy  companions, 
loading  the  air  with  their  merry  cries. 
,  "  Hold  hard.  Jack,"  sud  Mr.  Bolton; " keep  your  eye 
for'ard  to  the  left."  ^ 

The.  old  whipper-hi  had  just  given  this  iiyunction,. 
when  sly  reynard  leaped  from  the  cover  at  the  spot  he 
had  pointed  out,  and  sped  away  at  a  rattling  pace. 

"  Tally-ho,  tally-ho,  tally-ho  I"  sung  Jack. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  observed  Mr.  Bolton,  lift- 
ing his  cap,  and  making  the  welkin  ring  with  his  view 
halloo. 

William  shot  past  with  a  bunch  of  tall  hounds,  and 
laying  them  on,  in  a  moment  all  were  together,  and 
away  they  went  at  a  pace  to  outstrip  the  wind. 

"There's  no  waiting  time  to-day,"  said  the  squire, 
spurring  his  horse  over  a  fallow. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  with  a  smile;  "but  there's  a 
•good  many  here  who'll  wait  before  long." 

Over  a  light  grass  country  the  hounds  flew  at  a  racing 
pace.  The  enclosures  were  large ;  but.  when  a  leap 
was  to  be  taken,  it  was  "  a  yawner,"  as  Mr.  Bolton  d^ 
scribed  it.  Jack  rode  a  little  in  advance  of  his  mentor, 
and  was  second  in  the  hant  to  WiUiam. 

"  How  well  that  boy  rides  !"  said  Titley. 

"  He  does,  indeed,"  replied  Wilmott ;  "  I  saw  him 
take  a  tremendous  jump  just  now,  like  an  experienced 
jockey." 

"It's  in  him,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  overhearing  the 
observation ; "  he  couldn'thelp  it,  if  he  tried.  But  we're 
coming  to  one  that'll  try  his  nerves  now,  I  see." 

The  leap  which  stretched  itself  before  them  was  a 
wide  deep  ditch,  with  a  precipitous  bank  of  &Ye  feet,  and 
a  high  rail  fence,  standing  four  yards  from  the  bank. 

William  just  cleared  the  rasper;  but  his  horse  knuckled 
upon  his  knees  as  he  came  to  the  ground^  and  almost 
unseated  his  rider. 

*  Tonch  and  go,"  ^^^  ^^^*  Bolton, 
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Williun  tamed  lus  head  to  see  who  would  dare  the 
bold  attempt. 

Now  it  was  Jack's  tarn.  With  compressed  lips,  and 
determinatioa  fixed  in  eyery  feature,  he  approached  the 
fence.  His  impatient  hone  tried  to  rash  at  it,  bat  he  held 
him  with  a  steady  hand,  and,  as  he  showed  symptoms  of 
swerring  on  the  brink.  Jack's  new  spnis  were  lanced 
into  his  sides,  and  he  flew  oyer  with  the  lightness  of  a 
bird. 

^  Beaatiftilly  done  I"  exclaimed  Tom,  preparing  to 
have  *<  a  go"  at  it 

Steadily  his  old  experienced  banter  stretched  oat  his 
long  neck^  and  gathered  himself  for  the  mighty  spring; 
ba^  as  he  took  it,  the  hone  slipped,  and  fell  head  orer 
heels  into  the  ditch,  sending  the  old  whipper-in  into  the 
air  like  a  shattlecock.  Down  he  plnmped  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  bank,  into  a  convenient  qaagmire. 

^^  Are  yoa  hart  1"  aaked  the  squire,  pulling  np  his 
horse. 

**  No,  sir,  no,"  replied  Tom,  rising,  and  catching  hold 
of  the  rein. 

^  Are  yoa  qnite  sore  f*  asked  Wilmott,  who,  with 
Titley  and  several  othen,  came  to  a  stand-still. 

**  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  ride  on  1*'  said  the  old 
whipper-in,  energetically,  patting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
and  remoanting.  **  I'm  not  even  scratched,"  continued 
he;  **  and  if  I,  or  even  the  king  of  England,  wm  killed, 
yoa  shouldn't  stop.  For'ard,  for'ard,"  hallooed  Tom 
again  urging  his  hone  to  the  Jump. 

With  much  care  the  foiled  horse  prepared  for  his  se- 
cond venture.  With  flashing  eye  he  measured  the  dis- 
tance, and  stretched  each  nerve  and  sinew  as  he  rose 
from  the  earth.  **  Over  I"  cheered  Tom,  lifting  his  whip- 
hand,  and  landing  safely  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rail. 

We  cannot  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  field 
on  thiseyentfdl  day.  It  la  enough  that  the  old 
whipper-in  was  fatally  stricken,  though  not  until 
lie  had  performed  wonders.  He  had  found  in  Trim- 
bush  a  second  Merryman,  and  he  had  presented 
the  brush  to  the  regenerated  Titley,  ere  he  dropped 
from  his  horse,  to  the  dismay  and  deep  grief  of  all 
present.  He  would  not  permit  any  **  physic-mer- 
chant'' to  be  sent  for,  and  contemplated  his  ap- 
proaching end  like  a  syWan  philosopher — 

^  I  tell  you,  squire,  and  all  of  ye,  that  my  run  is^  over; 
and  it  has  been  a  long  and  merry  one." 

^  Don't  think  so,"  said  the  squire,  vrith  tears  swim- 
ming in  his  eyes;  ^  youll  be  better  soon." 

''No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  whipper-in,  shaking  his 
head  and  looking  towards  the  west  at  the  setting  sun, 
as  he  threw  his  long  burnished  shadows  upon  the  earth. 
**  I  shall  never  see  him  set  again,"  continued  he. 

"^  What  shaU  I  do  1"  asked  WiUiam,  much  distressed. 

**  Bear  the  separation  like  a  man.  Will,"  replied  his 
flither;  **  and,  when  I  am  gone,  let  no  whining  regret 
remain  with  you  for  a  day.  A  Bolton,"  continued 
the  old  whipper-in,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  again, 
^mustn't  act  a  soft  part  long." 

^  We  had  better  get  him  home  as  soon  as  possible," 
said  TiUey. 

<<  Yes,"  added  WUmotHs  "  fot  I  fear  the  attack  is  as 
seiioas  as  poor  Tom  thinks  it  to  be." 

**  I  can  ride  with  a  little  support,"  said  the  old  whip- 
per-in, **  if  youll  bind  this  handkerchief  round  my  beat- 
ing temples." 

The  squire  dipped  the  handkerchief  in  the  water,  and 
twisted  it  tightly  round  as  desired. 

<*  We'll  lift  you  on  the  saddle,  Tom,**  said  he;  ''and 
ni  hold  you  on  one  side,  while  William  shall  on  the 
other." 

^  Thank  yoa  kindly,  sir,"  replied  the  old  whipper-in. 

Slowly,  and  with  much  care,  they  lifted  him  on  his 
horse,  and  turned  his  head  tovrafds  home. 

With  measured  tread,  the  monmfUl  party  made  in  the 
direction  of  Scoarfleld '  Hall.  Jack  led  the  pack  a  few 
yards  before  them;  but  Trimbush  kept  close  to  the  old 
whipper-hk    The  hound  seemed  to  comprehend  that 


something  had  occurred  to  his  much-loted  master.  Oc- 
casionally, he  gazed  in  his  ISmo,  and  uttered  a  pitiful 
cry,  and  tried  to  gain  his  attention  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  At  length  he  succeeded.  The  old  whipp6^ 
in  saw  tiie  sorrow  of  his  &vourite,  and  looking  at  him 
fondly,  said, — 

**  Poor  Trimbush  I  there's  no  try  back  here.  We  must 
go  when  called  for,  Trimbush." 

The  novel  is  not  nearly  concluded,  nor  are  any 
of  the  mysteries  cleared  up,  yet,  properly  qieaking, 
the  leading  interest  closes  with  the  death  of  Tom 
Bolton.  The  squire  visits  him  by  day-dawn  next 
morning — 

«  Go,  Will,  and  bring  Trimbush  here,"  said  the  old 
whipper-in,  **  I'm  childish  enough  to  wish  for  him.  And, 
while  you  are  gone  to  the  kennel,  tell  Fanny  that  I  would 
be  alone  with  the  squire." 

William  left  to  obey  his  (Other's  behest,  and  the  old 
whipper-in,  taking  his  master's  hand,  looked  eanestly 
in  his  face,  and  said — 

**  A  man  who  disguises  the  truth  from  himself  is 
worse  than  a  fool,  sir.  And,  if  he  permits  othen  to 
blindfold  him,  there's  no  excuse  for  his  folly.  1  know 
my  hour  has  almost  come,  and  I'm  not  afiraid  of  the  netr, 
mysterious  change.  To  attempt  to  persuade  me  tfast 
such  is  not  the  case,  is  useless;  and,  instead  of  unavail- 
ing endeavoun  to  avoid  the  shaft  of  dealh,  I  will  spend 
my  brief  allotted  time  in  prepariog  for  it." 

The  squire  sobbed  audibly. 

^  Ah,  sir,"  continued  Tom;  ^  'tis  hard,  very  hard,  for 
good  old  friends  to  part.  Bat  part  they  most  Tbe 
father  from  the  son,  the  husband  ftom  the  wife,  the  child 
from  its  mother — all  are  doomed  to  separate." 

The  old  whipper-in  paused  to  recover  strength,  sad 
then  continued,  while  the  squire  wept  in  silence. 

"  I  made  my  own  will  ten  yean  ago,"  said  the  old 
whipper-in  smiling.  **  Through  your  liberality,  sir,  Will 
is  left  something  handsome.  My  whip,  spurs,  and  poneh- 
bowl,  squire,  I've  left  to  you.  The  fox-head  difaikug- 
cup  is  for  Miss  Kate,  God  bless  her  I  And  youll  find, 
sir,  for  I've  been  bold  enough  to  make  yoa  my  ezeentor, 
none  have  been  forgotten  in  Tom  iloltcm's  last  will  and 
testament." 

He  rested,  and  seemed  distressed  for  breatL  The 
squire  buried  his  fiuM  in  his  hands,  to  oonceal  his  grie^ 
and  was  almost  overoome  as  the  old  whipper-in  pro- 
ceeded. 

^  My  funeral  is  what  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about, 
alone,  sir.  It  would  break  poor  WiU  and  Fumy's 
hearts  to  hear  me  mention  it.  Let  my  earth  be  made 
on  the  comer  of  the  path  as  you  enter  the  dxurch,  under 
the  old  yew-tree.  It's  a  cool,  shady  spot  in  sanmer, 
and  in  winter  it's  always  green,  l^ere  let  me  be  car- 
ried, with  my  boots,  cap,  and  ooat,  upon  my  oolBn ;  and 
it  vrill  be  as  well  if  my  whip  and  spurs  are  added. 
Many  a  Bolton's  becm  buried  with  these  honoors,"  said 
the  old  whipper-in  proudly. 

Again  he  stopped,  and  then  continued — 

**  No  long,  dingy,  undertaker's  cloaks  mast  be  there. 
Let  each  man  be  dressed  in  pink  at  Tom  Bolton's  earth- 
ing; and,  instead  of  white  foces  and  weak  tears,  let  all 
give  a  *  woo-hoop  !'  as  I'm  lowered  beneath  the  tmrf^  that 
the  woods  shall  rins  again  with  it  If  Will  could  wind 
a  nuni,  I  should  be  better  pleased;  but  I  fear,  poor  boy, 
he  won't  be  able.  The  crack-hounds — those  we  had 
yesterday.  Sir — I  should  like  to  be  led  by  Jack,  a  short 
distance  before  me;  and  if  Trimbush  shoald  want  to  go 
by  the  side  of  those  who  carry  me,  I  hope  hell  be  per^ 
mitted." 

The  old  whipper-in  sank  gently  back  upon  his  pillow 
as  he  condttded  his  instructions.  A  ghastly  palenesihad 
spread  itself  over  his  countenance,  and  the  squire  started 
up  with  the  apprehension  that  he  vras  dying,  when  a 
slight  pressure  of  the  hand  which  he  seised  assnred  him 
it  vras  but  temporary  exhaustion. 

^  Not  yet,  squire,  not  yet,"  vrfaispered  he. 

^  Would  you  like  to  see  the  doctor  agaiar  asksd.the 
squire. 
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^  Not  for  the  world,  sir,**  replied  the  old  whipper-in. 
"  I  wouldn't  have  him  in  this  ohftmber  again  for  the 
world.  Faugh!  the  cuckoo  humbug  I''  exclaimed  he, 
with  an  expresrion  of  as  much  diflgnst  as  his  strength 
would  allow. 

^  But  you  must  see  my  friend  the  curate,"  said  the 
squire. 

■**  WeU,  sir,  for  respectobility's  sake,  I  will,"  replied 
the  old  whipper-in.  But  you  know  I'ye  my  own  parti- 
cular notions  concerning  religion.  I'm  not  what  may  be 
called  a  thorough-bred  Christian.'* 

**  A  better  one  doesn't  breathe,"  responded  his  mas- 
ter. 

^  You're  good  enough  to  say  so,  sir,"  rejdhied  the  old 
whipper-in.  ^  But  I  don't  think  the  minister  would  give 
me  such  a  character." 

**  Your  character,  Tom,"  said  the  squire,  ^  when  you 
quit  my  serrice,  will  get  you  a  plifoe  aloft." 

'^  Whereyer  it  may  be,"  replied  Tom,  ^  I  hope  we  may 
he  together  some  day." 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  added  the  squire. 

We  wonder  in  what  Engliah  hunting  oonnty 
Squire  Soonrfield's  estates  may  lie.  Mr.  Mills^ 
we  notice,  dedicates  his  novel  to  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. We  shall  close  our  specimens  with  poor 
Tom's  funeral,  which  winds  up  the  sporting  scenes ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  work,  sinks  into  that 
ordinary  style  which  pleases,  or  is  imagined  to 
please,  noyel  readers ;  tiiough  we  can  assure  novel 
writers  that,  when  a  Squire  Scourfield  and  his  de- 
pendents are  presented  in  this  manner  to  their 
customers^  the  most  romantic  readers  can  relish 

It  was  a  week  from  the  day  of  the  old  whipper-in's 
death  that  Jack  sat  at  the  break&st-table  in  his  mother's 
eottage,  with  deep  sorrow  portrayed  in  his  thoughtftil 
features.  He  rested  his  head  upon  one  hand,  while  the 
other  grasped  a  wooden  spoon,  in  a  basin  of  bread  and 
milk  standing  before  him.  But  none  was  lifted  to  his 
lips,  and  he  seemed  lost,  in  a  deep  reverie.  Mrs.  Tiggle 
sat  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  before  the  expiring  em- 
bers on  the  hearth,  and  held  the  comer  of  her  checked 
apron  to  her  watery  eyes. 

"  Take  something,  John,  dear,"  said  she,  upon  seeing 
the  unusual  circumstance  of  Jack's  hesitation  in  com- 
mencing his  morning  meal. 

**  You'll  not  be  able  to  go  through  with  it  if  you 
don't,"  continued  Bfrs.  Tiggle,  with  a  stifled  sob  at  the 
conclusion. 

Jack  heeded  not  the  request,  but  remained  gazing  at 
Ihe  spoon  vacantly.  He  was  dressed  in  his  new  liyery, 
and  his  csp  and  whip  were  placed  on  a  chair  by  his 
side. 

The  morning  wasbeautifril.  The  glad  sunshine  streamed 
upon  field  and  flood,  and  the  air,  smelling  of  sweet  flowers, 
was  filled  with  the  songs  of  the  wild  birds.  The  noisy 
cawing  of  the  rooks,  as  they  wheeled  round  the  aged 
oaks,  mingled  with  tiiem,  and  Nature  looked  decked  as 
for  a  holiday. 

No  one  in  the  yillage,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hall, 
would  labour  to-day.  The  ploughshare  remained  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  the  harrow  courted  not  its  sur&ce. 
Hie  shepherd  unfolded  the  flock ;  but  no  snatch  of  an 
old  ballad  came  from  his  lipe;  neither  did  his  shrill 
whistle  sound  in  the  breese.  ChUdren  spoke  in  whispers 
to  each  other,  and  looked  as  if  they  ought  not  to  play. 
Sturdy  rustics  stood  idling  in  the  lane ;  but  no  rude 
story  caused  a  boisterous  laugh  among  them;  each 
spoke  to  the  other  seriously,  and  all  wore  an  expression 
of  sadness.    Their  hearts  were  heayy. 

A  shadow  was  cast  upon  the  floor  of  the  cottage, 
which  roused  Jack  from  his  thoughtfril  mood.  The 
**  event"  y^w  the  arrival  of  Peter  Bumstead.  The  game- 
keeper's face  was  white  and  long,  and  he  moyed  his  head 
moumftdly  as  he  shook  hands  with  Jack,  and  saluted  his 
mother.    He  had  on  a  new  black  velyeteen  shooting- 


Jacket,  snow-white  knee  breeches^  and  a  pair  of  bright 
leather  leggings. 

*^  You  look  very  nice  and  handsome-like,"  said  Mrs. 
Tiggle.  *^  I  wish  the  occasion  was  a  happier  one,"  con- 
cluded the  good  dame,  again  applying  the  comer  of  her 
spotted  apron  to  the  unshed  tears  that  were  swimming  in 
her  eyes. 

^  Ah,  Mrs.  T.!"  exclaimed  the  gamekeeper  with  a 
groan  deep  and  loud,  *^  these  are  my  wedding  garments. 
I  neyer  thought  they  would  be  mounted  for  the  first 
time  at  a  ftmeral." 

^  As  our  good  parson  says,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Tiggle, 
^  ^  an  all-wise  power  interferes  even  in  the  fidl  of  a 
swallow's  nest.'  How  fortunate  it  was  we  put  off  our 
marriage !  Only  to  think  if  we  had  been  made  one  on 
the  day  named  I" 

**  Dreadfdl  wouldn't  express  it,"  said  Peter.  *  As  long 
as  we  lived,  our  wedding-day  would  have  been  a  melan- 
choly anniversary." 

Jack  sighed  deeply 

The  church-bell  tolled.  Its  sad  tone  vibrated  on  many 
an  ear.  The  same  sound  boomed  fiur  and  wide,  as  it  had 
sent  from  its  mufiled  tongue  in  years  fkded  fipom  lecol- 
lection.  The  old  man  heard  that  time-wom  bell  when 
his  mother  was  lowered  into  the  humble  grave— the 
mound  now  sunk  almost  level  yrith  the  earth ;  and  as  it 
was  now  echoed  in  Ids  heart,  a  tear  of  fond  remembrance 
feU.  The  widow  listens  to  the  mournful  note.  Again  it 
dies  upon  the  breeze.  Long,  long  since  she  heard  it 
tremble  in  the  air,  for  one  who  plighted  his  heart  to  hers 
in  days  gone  by.  Memory  recallB  the  happy  hours  of 
her  youth.  Once  more  she  treads  the  daisied  path  wiUi 
him  she  loved.  Again  his  love-tale  is  breathed  into  her 
willing  ear.  The  old  bell  sounds  again  in  his  moss- 
grown  tower.  The  widow  weepe— she  is  alone  and 
friendless. 

Poor  Jack  could  not  contain  his  grief  in  silence  any 
longer.  Thrice  the  bell  strack,  when  he  sprang  from  his 
chair,  and  hurried  from  the  room  to  giye  vent  to  the 
swollen  sorrow  in  his  heart. 

"<  Poor  John !"  exchdmed  Peter;  «he's  Wholly  done 
brown." 

«  He  is,  indeed,"  added  Bfrs.  Tiggle.  *  I  donH  know 
how  hell  get  through,  poor  chap." 

**  I'll  watch  him  with  a  father's  tenderness,"  said 
the  gamekeeper ;  **  and  all  the  comfort  I  can  give  him  I 
will." 

<<  I  know  it,  dear  Bumstead,"  replied  Mrs.  Tiggle. 
^  Youll  make  a  good  parent  to  him." 

**  And  to  some  more  I  hope,"  rejoined  Peter. 

^  For  shame,  sir,  added  Mrs.  Tiggle,  turning  aside  her 
head,  and  lookmg  on  the  floor  for  a  pin. 

Slowly  a  gentleman,  mounted,  and  dressed  in  scarlet, 
now  passed  the  cottage  door.  Then  another  followed, 
and  after  him  a  group  of  three  came. 

<<  They're  on  their  way  to  the  Hall,  I  see,"  said 
Peter. 

^  Do  they  meet  there  T  inquired  Mrs.  Tiggle. 

*^  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  gamekeeper.  ^  It  was 
the  squire's  orders  that  all  was  to  be  got  ready  there 
flrst." 

Jack  reappeared,  and,  taking  his  cap  and  whip,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  road  to  the  kenneL 

**  Stop,  John,  stop,"  said  his  mother,  as  he  hurried 
away  without  saying  a  word.  **  You  must  have  some- 
thing to  eat  flrst." 

But  her  son  only  waved  his  hand  backwards  in  refkisal, 
and  continued  his  way  towards  the  kennel.  One  by 
one  he  selected  the  same  hounds  that  hunted  on  tho 
day  the  old  whipper-in  joined  them  for  the  last  time, 
and,  keeping  them  dose  t^  his  heels,  he  led  the  pack  on 
to  the  lawn. 

A  curtain  was  drawn  before  each  gothic  window  of 
the  old  mansion,  and  all  was  quiet  within  its  walls. 
The  domestics  walked  on  tiptoe  through  the  rooms,  and 
scarcely  more  sounds  were  heard  than  if  tiie  whole  were 
deserteid. 

The  hounds,  under  the  superintendence  of  Jack,  were 
assembled  before  the  porch,  as  the  hall  clock  struck 
nine,  together  with  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  habit  r"^ 
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hunting  regoUrly  with  the  s<iQire.  All  were  talking  of 
the  meritB  of  the  old  whipper-in,  the  jreminificences  of 
thd  fan  h9  occasioned,  his  eceentricities,  and  the  dashing 
runs  they  bad  bad  with  him.  At  length  the  squire 
emerged,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  Wilmott  and  Titley. 

^  Gentlemen,"  said  the  iquire,  lifting  his  hat  as  all 
saluted  him,  ^  we'll  proceed  to  poor  Tom's  cottage,  and 
those  who  vrish  to  see  biin  for  the  last  time  in  his  peace- 
ful flJeep  can  do  so." 

According  to  the  old  whipper-in's  request,  all  were 
equipped  for  the  chase.  From  head  tp  foot  not  a  thing 
was  wanting. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  they  had  taken  a  parting  look 
at  Tom  Bolton,  the  whipper-in — as  the  squire  truly  said, 
'^  in  his  peatefU  sleep ;"  for  there  was  a  calmness  spread 
over  his  features  like  that  of  a  slumbering  infant,  as  he 
lay  wrapped  i»  the  arms  of  death.  No  distorted  muscle 
was  there  to  show  the  desperate  struggle  between  life 
and  death ;  but  a  placid  smile  was  fixed  in  the  stiffened 
lips,  and  told  tha(  the,  old  Trhipper-in  dip4  as  he  had 
lived — in  peace. 

William  for  some  time  was  inconsolable.  His  master, 
however^  with  the  assistance  of  Fanny,  at  length  re- 
stored his  self-possession ;  and,  when  the  procession  was 
ready  to  move,  be  displayed  his  sincere  grief  silently. 

The  arrangement  was  to  the  letter  as  the  old  whipper- 
in  directed.  Before  the  oofiln  Jack  conducted  all  the 
favourite  hounds,  except  Trimbush,  who  whined  rest- 
lessly by  the  ude  of  the  bearers.  Then  came  the  body, 
borne  bv  Peter  Bumstead,  Striver,  and  two  strong  yeo- 
men. Upon  the  sweeping  pall  Tom's  cap,  coat,  whip, 
and  spurs  were  placed.  Immediately  following  him  was 
his  son.  The  squire,  Wilmott,  and  Titley  came  after 
him ;  two  by  two  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  a  hundred,  follpwed ;  and  bringing  up  the 
rear  was  a  crowd  of  rustics  and  children. 

As  they  passed  the  Hall,  Kate  and  Agnes  peeped  firom 
a  window  at  the  funeral.  Their  eyes  rested  but  a  mo- 
men^  upon  the  array ;  tears  came  to  them,  and  both  wept 
long  for  the  old  whipper-in. 

Bound  a  deep  grave,  under  the  dark  green  yew-tree, 
all  stood  in  silence,  while  the  curate  read  the  burial-ser- 
vice. The  hounds  were  kept  a  little  back  until  it  was 
concluded,  when,  at  a  sign  from  the  squire,  Jack  brought 
them  to  the  side  of  the  grave. 

^'  Can  you  wind  a  mort,  William  t"  said  the  squire. 

The  huntsman  took  his  slung  horn,  and  tried — but  the 
first  note  was  the  last.  Letting  it  fall  from  his  lips,  he 
shook  his  head  and  replied,  ^  I  can't  do  it,  sir." 

**  Then,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  the  squire,  "  we'll  give 
poor  Tom  the  last  halloo.    Take  the  time  from  me." 

In  a  wide  circle  they  stood  round  the  grave.  The 
hounds  with  Jack  were  in  the  middle,  when  a  si- 
multaneous ^  Woo-hoop!"  l)urst  from  every  tongue. 
For  miles  that  sound  was  heard.  Vale  and  hill  rung 
with  the  eohoing  shout.  From  wood  to  wood  the  tat- 
tling wind  carried  the  halloo,  till  all  Nature  seemed  to 
join  in  the  pealing  cry.  On,  on,  it  went,  till  it  died  on 
the  ear  &r  away. 

So  ended  the  last  scene  pf  Tom  Bolton,  the  old  whip- 
per-in. 

About  tHe  dose  of  the  same  year  we  find  the 
old  trapper  and  his  beloved  companion  In  the  fol- 
lowing position : — 

With  a  yawn,  Striver  rose  f^m  his  recumbent  posture, 
under  the  pollard  tree,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

^  We  can't  stand  work.  Button,  as  we  used,"  said  he. 
^  No,  no.  Old  age  has  crept  upon  us,  hasn't  it  Button!" 

Button  stretched  himself  upon  the  grass,  and,  after 


treating  himself  with  a  refireshiag  roll,  deigned  to  give  a 
reply  by  drooping  his  tail  and  shaking  his  head. 

"  Ah !"  rejoined  his  master,  ^  very  true.  It  has,  iH' 
deed.  But  never  care,  we  have  had  our  day,  and  then 
must  be  a  settling  to  every  reckoning,  Button." 

The  old  tnq>per  stooped  and  groaned*  as  he  gathered 
up  his  spade. 

^  Across  the  loins  I  feel  it  most,"  oontiaued  he.  '  I 
don't  know  your  weak  point,  but  I  expect  Ihe  Um  of 
those  teeth  is  the  one  that  troubles  you  the  most.^ 

Button  whined. 

<<  So  I  thought,"  observed  Striver;  ""it's  a  pity  a  fel- 
low of  your  pluck  should  be  vrithout  grinders.  Bat 
they're  worn  out,  Button,  so  it's  no  use  grambling." 

While  the  trapper  was  speaking,  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  flight  of  a  heron  above  his  bead.  The 
lanky  bird  was  poised  high  in  air,  and  a  sp4ck  ww  jiut 
visible  hovering  about  him. 

"  Here's  a  bit  of  sport  I  love  to  see,"  said  Striver, 
'^  although  I'd  rather  have  that  hawk's  bead  under  my 
heel." 

At  this  moment  the  brawny  figure  of  Peter  emeiged 
fVom  the  side  of  a  copse  hard  by.  A  gun  vras  in  his  luuid, 
and  he  strode  with  giant  steps  towards  Striver,  who, 
seeing  him  approach,  pointed  to  the  warring  birds.  The 
keeper  nodded,  and  beckoned  with  his  finger  for  StriTer 
to  meet  him. 

^  Let's  hide  ourselves  here,"  said  Peter,  getting  behind 
a  tree ;  **  I  may  get  a  fly  at  that  chap  in  a  minute  or 
two." 

The  hawk  vras  now  above  the  head  of  his  prey,  whea 
down  he  stooped,  like  an  arrow  at  his  victim.  Bat  the 
crafty  heron  slanted,  and  escaped  the  blow.  In  a  grace- 
ful bend  the  flilcon  wheeled  f^m  his  rapid  descent,  and 
mounted  again  after  the  fleeing  bird. 

We  cannot  follow  every  minute  evolntion  in  this 
aerial  combat,  which  xb  dramaticaUy  painted.  It 
is  enough  that  Peter  at  length  marks  down  the 
falcon,  and  the  stricken  heron  is  permitted  to  re- 
cover itself  and  soar  away  homeward,  when  Striver 
remarka-— 

**  Yonder 's  Mr.  John  Tiggle ;  I  suppose  he's  going  to 
the  kennel." 

•*  No  doubt,"  replied  Peter,  **  for  I  saw  his  mate,  the 
huntsman,  go  that  way  just  now." 

They  say  it's  a  bouncing  boy  Mrs.  B.'s  got,"  remarked 
Striver. 

^  My  wife  told  me  a  regular  clipper,  and  she  wis 
nurse,  you  know,"  replied  the  keeper.  <'  It's  the  liaage 
of  his  poor  grandfather,  she  says,"  continued  he. 

« I'm  glad  of  it,"  rejoined  Striver. 

^  I've  been  thinking  of  old  Tom's  queer  notions  o<m- 
saming  religion,"  said  Peter,  witii  an  air  of  solemnitj. 

«  What  of  them !"  asked  Striver. 

**  He  might  be  right,  you  know ;  there's  no  telUng," 
replied  the  keeper. 

"  Well,  and  if  he  was  t"  said  the  trapper. 

"  Why,  then,  who  can  say  the  young  whipper-in  isn't 
the  old  one  in  a  fresh  mould !"  replied  Peter,  delibe- 
rately. 

We  have  not,  as  we  have  noticed,  touched  upon 
the  mere  novel,  nor  even  hinted  at  the  plot  It 
also  is  connected  with  sporting,  though  of  anoUier 
species.  Yet  the  racy  specimens  we  have  given 
will,  we  imagine,  bear  out  the  high  praise  which 
we  consider  due  to  The  Old  Enflish  QetiUemm, 
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EvBBTBODY  laments  cIms  Bchisms ;  c^id  tlie  way* 
wardness  of  working-men  is  jost  now  the  lavoniite 
theme  of  well-fed  philanthvopy.  The  cure  seemsi 
to  us  almost  as  fur  off  as  ever>  though  the  disease 
is  daily  greater.  Even  the  most  disinterested  and 
hopefdl  efforts  at  amendment  are  thwarted  hy  the 
untoward  ignorance  of  the  men  of  the  iioasses. 
The  fault  lies  entirely  with  the  more  enlightened. 
Our  best  meaning  Reformers,  and  our  most  aeal- 
ous  pacifiers,  start,  it  is  true,  in  the  enterprise  of 
conciliation  with  an  exuberance  of  beautiful  bene- 
volence ;  but  it  is  far  too  often  wanting  in  stamina  t 
it  breaks  down  at  the  first  or  second  rough  repulse. 
Our  middle-class  philanthropists  appear,  generally, 
unmindful  of  the  truth,  that  their  want  of  success 
is  an  eyidenoe  of  the  need  for  and  utility  of  their 
exertions ;  that  what  unnerves  their  efforts  is  pre- 
cisely what  ought  to  strengthen  and  stimulate 
them.  The  working-classes  meet  advances  with 
repulse,  simply  because  advances  are  too  rarely 
made.  They  have  been  left  so  long  to  gangrehe  in 
grievance,  and  grow  sulky  in  neglect,  that  they 
are  naturally  and  necessarily  slow  to  understand 
and  embrace  kindness — ^kindness,  moreover,  ten- 
dered by  the  class  with  whom  they  have  grown  up 
in  antagonism.  It  is  provoking,  perhaps,  to  have 
one's  olive  branches  repelled  as  rods  in  disguise  t 
patriots  are  not  unnaturally  disconcerted  at  be- 
ing received  as  traitors.  But  is  it  unnatural  that  so 
it  should  be  ?  Is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise? Ten  years  are  scarcely  passed  since  the 
working-classes  were  appealed  to,  fondled,  courted, 
cajoled,  banqueted,  harangued,  flattered,  used,— and 
duped.  All  Whig  aristocracy  went  down  on  its 
knees  to  working-class  power,  and  petitioned  ac- 
ceptance as  its  champion.  Working-class  power 
complied,  and  has  been  diddled  ever  since  i  at 
least  it  thinks  so,  and  the  efiect  is  the  same ;  and, 
according  to  all  human  nature  on  record,  or  expe- 
rience, that  efiect  is  an  unqualified,  hearty,  stub- 
bom,  dogged  distrust  of  all  men  and  parties  be- 
longing, or  bearing  resemblance,  to  the  betrayers. 
There  is  a  ten  years'  accumulation  of  distrust  in 
workmen.  Our  sins  against  them  have  been  grave 
and  manifold.  So  long  as  we  could  use  them  to 
our  purposes,  we  evoked  their  passions.  We  ex- 
cited a  lust  for  power  by  the  bait  of  reform,  and 
left  it,  inflamed  by  disappointment  and  undis- 
ciplined by  intelligence,  at  the  mercy  of  every 
agent  of  mischief  and  anarchy.  We  have  sowed  the 
wind  and  are  reaping  the  whirlwind,  untempered 
by  any  care  of  ours  to  curb  its  force  or  to  guide 
its  power. 

We  stand  on  the  brink  ef  that  mighty  river, 
Whose  waves  we  have  tainted  with  death. 
It  is  fed  from  the  depths  of  a  thoasand  dells. 
And  aroond  as  it  foams,  and  rages,  and  sweUs, 

The  working-class  mind  is  a  chaos  of  doubt  and 
darkness.    The  depth  of  distrust,  and  the  obstinacy 


of  error,  wOl  not  lightly  yield  even  to  the  sincerest 
efforts  of  enlightened  compassion.  Nor  are  these 
natural  obstacles  alone  to  be  surmounted.  There 
are  vicious  men,  of  no  small  mental  power,  whose 
interests  lie,  or  seem  to  lie,  in  the  conflict  of  classes ; 
and  to  whose  leadership  the  repulsion  of  respecta- 
bility is  vital.    It  is  their  vocation  to  dissever. 

We  do  not  enlarge  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
mischief,  to  alarm,  but  to  iiidte  the  perseverance 
of  peace-makers,  by  showing  why  success  is  neces- 
sarily distant,  why  effort  ought  to  be  redoubled, 
and  why  benevolence  must  not  be  disheartened. 
The  kindly  influences  will  prevail,  but  they  must 
be  continuous  and  long-suffering.  Repulse  upon 
repulse  must  be  borne  and  accepted  as  an  evidence 
of  the  deficiency,  and  not  of  the  uselessness  of 
exertion. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  Leeds  last  month  to 
rally  the  workmen  there  under  one  standard.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Marsliall  presided.  He  is  a  millionaire  miU- 
owner,  a  man  aristocratically  allied,  and  the  man- 
ager ik  the  largest  factory  in  the  world.  I^ver* 
theless  a  heartier  ^mpathy  exists  not  than  his 
with  working-men,  or  a  more  cordial  advocacy  of 
the  liberties  of  labour.  He  was  aided  by  Colonel 
Thompson,  Hamer  Stansfeld,  and  others  anxious 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  industry,  in  that  appeal 
for  union — an  union  between  labour  and  capital. 
We  need  not  stop  to  say,  that  until  that  union  be 
etteebedy  we  shall  in  vain  assail  the  ascendancy  of 
misrule,  based  just  now  on  the  division  of  its  foes* 
The  proposal  was  twofold  t  hearty  effort,  on  our 
part,  for  fiill  and  fair  representation  of  the  whole 
people  in  Parliament ;  and,  on  theirs,  codperation 
in  opposing  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
working-classes  by  means  of  the  Com  Laws.  To 
this  overture,  no  axgument  could  Induce  them  to 
accede  $  the  usual  dap-tr^s  of  the  Chartist  ora* 
tors  were  resorted  to^  and  the  Chartist  amendment 
was  carried. 

We  regret  that  so  fair  an  offer  of  feUowshipr 
from  the  employing  to  the  employed  classes  should 
have  met  with  so  little  success  ;^  but  we  are  rejoiced 
to  find  that  tha  good  spirit  which  dictated  the' 
attempt,  remained  unabated  by  failure,  Mr.  Mar-' 
shall,  according  to  the  report  of  The  Leeds  Timei; 
in  his  conducUng  speech,  remarked  z-^*^  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  in  many  cases,  and  I  most 
deeply  regret  it,  the  higher  classes,  both  what  you 
:  term  the  aristocracy  of  the  land  and  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  loom,  have  not  treated  the  people  in 
the  manner  which  they  deserve  to  be.  (Hear,  hear, 
hear.)  They  have  imputed  to  the  people  base  mo- 
tives which  they  did  not  deserve.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  then,  my  friends,  is  it  the  part  of  reasonable 
men  to  copy  their  vices  1  (Cheers.)  Would  it  not 
be  acting  a  far  nobler  part,  and  would  it  not  be 
far  more  becoming  your  real  strength,  if  you  (the 
working-moi)  would  prove  to  the   mill-owners 
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and  to  the  aristocracy,  that  you  can  eet  them  a 
hetter  example  ?  ( Cheers.)  I  do  not  at  all  adyise 
you  to  tmst  them  in  a  foolish  manner,  and  without 
any  securities.  What  I  complain  of,  or  rather 
what  I  regret — ^for  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  see 
the  result  of  this  meetings— Ib^  that  you  openly  de- 
clare an  unqualified  distrust.  That  I  do  belieye, 
in  my  conscience,  is  unfounded.  I  am  convinced 
in^my  conscience,  that  you  have  heen  carried  away 
by  enthusiasm.  I  can  sympathize  with  that  en- 
thusiasm, I  can  go  a  long  way  with  you :  but  be  not 
sojfar  led  away  by  it,  as  to  commit  the  worst  of  all 
errors,  that  of  doing  wrong  yourselyes.  (Cheers.) 
Keep  yourselyes  in  the  right,  intellectually  and 
monlly.  Set  an  example  to  the  higher  classes,  how 
they  should  treat  you.  Offer  to  meet  them : — ^why 
should  you  not?  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Sup- 
pose we  should  meet  you  on  fiur  terms,  will  you  be 
any  worse  off  than  you  are  now  ?  The  greatest 
weakness  of  all  classes  of  men,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  is,  that  they  have  not  faith  in  what  is 
right.    (Cheers.)" 

Principle  so  righteous  and  spirit  so  conciliatory 
and  just  as  tlus,  will  make  huge  inroads  into 
Chartism,  and  powerfully  dinipate  distrust.  It 
has  been  too  little  the  practice  of  mill-owners  to 
meet  and  confer  with  workmen :  it  has  been  still 
less  customary  to  address  them  in  kindness  and 
sympathy,  the  moment  after  oyerturee  of  fellowship 
weie  repdled.  There  is  a  Christianity  in  this 
which  will  tell.  Compare  it  with  the  terms  in 
which  a  Whig  paper  of  note  alluded  to  similar 
waywardness  of  hot-headed  Chartists  at  Manches- 
ter. ^  They  are  a  Ruffian  party,  against  whom  all 
sections  of  Reformers  must  unite."  It  needed  not 
the  capital  R^  to  make  the  ugly  word  ruffian  more 
signally  offensiye.  ^  A  Ruffian  party*'  1  they  are 
rough  it  is  true  ;  and  they  go  wrong,  very  wrong, 
but  they  are  likewise— and  Whigs  should  not  for- 
get it— they  are  ipwrani  also,  and  Whiggery  has 
had  ten  years  ascendancy — at  first  with  great 
power,  and  boundless  means  and  opportunity  for 
educating ;  and  yet  where  are  the  acts  then  done 
by  them  to  remoye  that  ignorance,  which  still  re- 
mains A  fitter  reproach  to  them  than  Chartbts? 
If  poor,  suffering,  blind,  misled  men  are  ^  ruffian," 
what  are  they  who  with  all  light,  and  all  power, 
and  all  profession  of  the  duty  of  enlightenment, 
haye  yet  left  darkness,  and  caused  the  ruffianism? 
**  If,"  says  the  Whig  print,  "  they  could  but  pro- 
ceed as  they  have  been  allowed  to  go  on,  they 
would  establish  an  irresponsible  power  oyer  assem- 
blages of  the  people,  compared  with  which  the 
dragoons  of  the  old  Tory  goyemment,  nominally 
responsible  at  least,  were  preferable.  Their  in- 
strument of  liberty  u  the  greatest  tyranny  prin- 
ciple," &c.  We  are  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  the  calling  of  names  is  not  a  oorrectiye  of 
error.  To  call  men,  whom  we  haye  ourselyes  kept 
in  ignorance,  and  made  foolish, '  tyrants,  dragoons, 
or  ruffians,'  seems  the  best  possible  mode  of  ex- 
citing passion,  darkening  the  dawn  of  reason,  and 
rendering  improyement  hopeless.  Immediately  be- 
neath this  ux^ppily  concetyed  rebuke,  we  observe 
a  letter,  denouncing,  in  terms  of  no  measured  seve- 
rity, the  conduct  of  Journals^  guilty  of  stimu^ 


lating  a  bloody  war  between  this  country  and 
America,  severing  the  sympathies  and  ties  which 
^  common  origin,  language,  religion,  laws,  and 
freedom,"  have  established  between,  us.  Charity, 
it  strikes  us,  though  excellent  abroad,  begins  at 
home  :  at  any  rate,  it  were  desirable  that  the  senae 
of  sympathy  which  dictates  so  just  a  feeling  to- 
wards our  American  relatives,  be  at  least  as  keen 
towards  our  brethren  here ;  and  at  least  as  zealous 
of  the  concord  between  classes  whose  interests  are 
common,  and  whose  origin,  country,  and  welfue, 
are  identical.  It  is  absuid  to  talk  of  Chartist 
feelings  as  those  of  a  clique.  Frofiessed  Chartists 
may  be  a  limited  body,  but  the  errors  and  the 
wants  which  fraternize  with  Chartism  are  leviathan 
in  breadth  and  depth.  A  victory — so  it  was  weakly 
called — ^was  obtained  by  the  more  sensible  over  the 
less  rational  portion  of  a  public  meeting  at  Man- 
chester. The  result  was  the  defeat^  to  any  useful 
purpose,  of  a  subsequent  anti-com-law  meeting. 
This  all  evidences  a  depth  of  disaffection  which 
requires  patient  scrutiny  and  humane  treatment ; 
in  short,  the  exercise  of  the  mightiest  powers  which 
man  wields, — ^those  of  kindness,  and  charity,  and 
activity  of  benevolence.  To  these  powers  evils 
have  yielded  which  cell  and  sword,  rack  and  scaf- 
fold could  not  cure. 

There  appears  to  us  to  be  but  one  root  to  the 
errors  and  evils  of  working-class  vraywardnees. 
The  want  of  faith  in  every  other  daas.  It  is  that 
which  distances  thpm  from  instruction ;  wliich 
enchains  them  to  the  leaders  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  mislead,  and  whose  credentials  oon^st  in  their 
abuse  of  all  other  orders  of  society.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  these  men  to  feed  the  spirit  of  antagonism, 
for  their  power  would  end  with  the  hostility  which 
dissevers  their  followers  from  a  better  guidance  and 
a  truer  wisdom.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  a  greet 
show  of  truth,  that  if  the  Radical  party  were  to  be* 
come  Chartists,  and  men  like  the  Marshalh,  were  to 
adopt  the  five  points — the  O'Connors  and  O'firiens 
would  go  further  still,  and  establish  a  cause  of 
disunion.  We  are  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to 
this  belief ;  we  are  at  least  confident  that  neither 
then  nor  now  could  they  maintain  the  severance  of 
the  two  classes,  were  it  not  for  the  disuni(m  in  feel- 
ing subsisting  between  them — a  disunion  perilous 
as  well  as  pernicious,  for  on  it  is  based  the  strength 
of  the  monarchy  of  monopoly,  and  the  powers  of 
mipgovemment. 

The  working-dasses  must  be  appeased,  and  in 
order  to  this  they  must  be  approached  and  human- 
ijsed.  Their  affections  must  be  gained,  for  their 
averseness  bars  access  to  their  minds.  We  know 
of  few  cases  where  these  means  have  been  tried ; 
but  we  know  of  none  where  they  have  failed. 

An  instance  occurs  to  us  in  a  northern  county, 
where  the  employers  of  a  mining  population  have 
adopted  a  complete  system  of  moral  and  physical 
elevation.  They  have  opened  schools  both  in  the 
evenings  of  the  vreek-days,  and  on  Sundays,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  childrnu  They  have  a  laige 
room  devoted  to  the  purpose,  connected  with  their 
own  house.  This  room  serves  also,  on  certain  days, 
for  tlie  instruction  of  young  men,  and  also  for  re- 
creation.   Chess,  dominoes,  the  reading  of  period!- 
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cals,  and  music,  are  among  the  chief  of  these  amuse- 
ments. The  latter  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
whole  system.  Several  even  of  the  young  men 
and  women  -who  are  employed  in  the  neighbouring 
collieries  are  proficients  in  singing.  Members  of 
the  family  themselyes  instruct  them.  Concerts 
are  occasionally  given,  at  which  they  take  their 
parts,  along  with  some  of  the  first  chorus  singers  of 
the  county.  '  A  horticultural  society  is  also  estab- 
lished. Prizes  are  given  thrice  every  year  at  an 
exhibition  :  this  tends  to  create  a  love  of  horticul- 
ture ;  and  the  habit  of  gardening  in  great  measure 
acts  as  a  substitute  for  the  alehouse.  A  play- 
ground has  been  likewise  opened  ;  and  this  operates 
most  favourably  in  a  similar  manner,  as  well  as  by 
affordingahealthful  muscularexercise.  This  system 
is  kept  alive  by  the  personal  intermixture  of  the 
family  themselves.  They  do  not  hold  their  work- 
people at  arm's  length,  but  fraternize  and  sympa- 
thize with  them,  just  as  if  they  were  their  fellow- 
beings  ;«— a  solecism  which  monopolists  will  deride, 
but  which  those,  who  know  the  real  interests  of  so- 
ciety, will  hail  as  the  only  true  means  of  securing 
them. 

To  Mr.  Greg  of  Ashton  high  praise  is  due,  for 
setting  a  similar  example. 

Rich  results  have  attended  both  these  efforts. 
Repellent  roughnesses  have  been  probably  encoun- 
tered ;  but  these  seem  to  have  shown,  to  those  who 
were  seeking  to  soften,  how  great  the  duty  of  per- 
severance. Certainly  the  success  has  been  great, 
and  a  really  civilized  population  is  growing  out  of 
a  very  few  years'  culture,  promising  a  far  richer 
harvest  in  prospect,  and,  in  both  cases,  £rom  a 
rugged  soil. 

We  have  thus  exhibited  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  cure,  and  the  only  cure,  for  the  existing  gan- 
grene preying  on  the  vitals  of  society ;  for  sudi  is 
the  evil  of  a  disafiected  working-class.  The  two 
elements  of  a  nation  are  dissevered.  >  Labour  and 
capital  are  antagonist. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  that,  in  towns,  this 
disunion  is  most  rife.  From  towns  have  the  liber- 
ties of  England  sprung.  Intelligence,  the  bulwark 
of  freedom,  arises  there  ;  and  by  towns  must  those 
rights  be  maintained.  In  the  social  communion 
and  interchange  of  thought,  and  in  the  power  of 
organized  action,  towns  are  the  natural  nurseries 
of  liberty  and  light.  It  is  essential  that,  being 
sources  of  weal  or  woe,  they  should  be  carefully 
tended.    As  respects  the  care  of  the  employed  by 


the  employing  classes,  they  are  less  so,  perhaps, 
than  in  many  villages,  where  a  more  patriarchal 
sympathy y  though  not  an  availing  system  of  instruc- 
turn,  often  prevails.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed b^  ft  manufacturer  seems  to  deter  his  exer- 
tions. It  ought  to  stimulate  them.  We  should 
gladly  see  some  system  for  rendering  the  means  of 
education  compulsory  on  employers  and  parents, 
if  it  cannot  be  done  as  an  act  of  duty.  But  there 
is  more  required  than  mere  education :  it  is  the 
evidence  of  real  sympathy  with  the  labourer,  and 
of  interest  in  his  morsl.  wellbeing,  which  will  prove 
the  only  agent  ^adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  ex- 
isting feud,  and  the  fallacies  and  national  mischief 
it  engmders.  Without  it,  the  working-classes  will 
generally  prove  averse  to  listen,  and  slow  to  be 
convinced.  Manifest  evidence  of  kind  feeling  to- 
wards them  will  alone  give  them  faith  in  honest 
instructors,  or  gain  their  ear  to  sound  truths. 

On  machinery,  for  example,  it  is  essential  that 
instructors  as  to  its  real  effects  on  labour  have  the 
confidence  of  those  they  teach.  It  is  an  error 
vitally  mischievous — the  belief  of  many  of  the 
working-classes  that  machinery  injures  tliem.  It 
is  one  which  it  is  difiicult  to  remove ;  for  the  out- 
ward facts  often  confirm  the  prejudice  entertained 
against  machinery :  whilst  incendiary  orators  and 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  madder  portion  of  the  Tories, 
diligently  diffuse  end  abet  the  blunder.* 

To  obtain  the  union  of  the  people  against  mono- 
poly, we  need  more  information  and  intelligence 
as  to  their .  true  interest,  among  the  masses.  To 
obtain  this  information  and  intelligence,  Nereis 
wanting  faith  in  educated  teachert ;  to  this  faith 
there  is  wanting  a  kindly  persevering  Christian 
and  personal  care  and  tendence  of  the  humbler  by 
the  educated,  and  especially  by  the  employing 
classes. 


*  Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  a  Lectnre, 
entitled,  **  Monopoly  and  Machinery,"  has  been  delivered 
by  Mr.  Stansfeld  of  Leeds,  and  printed  in  a  cheap  form. 
It  Ib  exactly  an  instance  of  the  efforts  we  desire  to  see 
universally  and  continnonsly  made  to  uproot  working- 
class  errors  by  plain  facts  and  lucid  reasoning.  A  smidl 
pamphlet,  entitled,  ** Com  and  Wages"  by  R.  N.  B., 
published  by  Mr.  Boone,  of  Bond  Street  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  production  essentially  needed  to 
the  due  explanation  of  the  great  principles  which  gOTom 
the  working  condition,  and  connect  it  inseparably  with 
every  other  branch  of  industrial  interest.  This  has  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  been  more  plainly  as  well  as  logically  done 
than  in  the  tract  to  which  we  allude. 


ADVENT-HYMN. 

{Bringt  mir  Eht  der  Edlen  Beben.'-GKBMAJi  Aia.)  * 


Lo,  he  comes ! — Messiah  neareih, 

Jesus  comes ; 
Not  with  pomp  the  God  appeareth — 

Meek  he  comes. 


^  *  The  words  of  Amdt,  which  are  commonly  sung  to  this 
ftir  in  Germany,  are  Bacchaaalian ;  hut  those  who  have  fre- 
quented the  meetings  of  the  Barschen  in  Germany,  know  that 
their  social  songs  possess,  in  many  instances,  a  solomn  cathe- 
dralic  character,  more  lit  for  the  Temple  than  for  the  beer-shop. 

NO.  XCVI. — VOL.  Vlll. 


Pride  displays  no  blazoned  banners. 
Vanity  no  false,  &ir  manners, 
When  he  comes. 

Not  with  Conqueror's  ring  and  rattle. 

Wild  war's  glee ; 
Ushered  by  a  bloody  battle,     . 

Cometh  he. 
As  the  West  wind's  gentle  blowing 
Wakes  life's  mystic  power  of  growing, 

Thus  doth  he. 
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CsMoa,  'mid  thy  legion's  ibimder, 

Dost  thou  hear  I 
Hark !  from  Heayen  a  hymn  of  wonderj 

Full  and  clear : — 
*  Open  wide  the  blissftil  portalfl — 
Peace  on  Earth,  goodwill  to  Mortals  !'* 

Quurms  the  earl 

Rome,  beneath  thy  gUttering  amour, 

Grimly  gored ; 
I|OB  Father,  blo<kLy  obarmeri 

Sheath  the  sword  I 
Shan  thy  natal  wolf  still  claim  ihee  I 
Lo  I  I  send  a  power  to  tame  thee, 

Saith  the  Lord. 

Forms  of  yain  will- worship  mumblingi 

Priests,  haye  done)  I 
Creeds  with  creeds  inoongmons  Jumbling; 

Know  the  one  I 
See  the  end  of  all  oooAisionf 
Cpmrnon  truth  of  all  delusion, 

In  The  Son  ! 

Yainly  sundering  walls  thou  raisest^ 

Pharisee  I 
Orthodox,  in  Tain  thou  praisest 

Bound  to  thee ! 
Nought  is  isolated,  single, 
AU  in  biothered  rayi  deth  mingle 

Under  me. 

Subtle  DoetOTS  sagely  fisoling 

Humankind, 
With  crude  dogmas  harshly  schooling 

Infant  mind ; 
Kick  the  solemn  architecture  t 
Vainly  shall  a  blind  director 

Lead  the  blind. 

V^ae  men,  something  still  eonoelThig 

Like  the  true, 
Busy  brms  stiU  idly  Wiavtng 

Something  netw; 
Like  a  stiur  in  strength  upehooting, 
I  the  end  of  all  disputing 

Show  to  you ) 


Gape  not  t  gase  not!  I  display  not 

Dazzling  shows; 
With  loud  logic  I  gainsay  not 

Wrangling  foes. 
Noiseless  victories  ye  shall  win  you! 
LoTe  HeaTen-plaated — ^look  within  you, 

There  it  grows  1 

little  seed!  thy  hidden  Tirtue 

Stirs  Time's  womb ; 
The  bright  promise  thou  axt  heir  to 

Lights  the  tomb : 
Now  the  unnoticed  dust  thee  oovers, 
Soon,  the  sought  of  maay  lo? en. 

Thou  shatt  bloom. 

Simple  Truth!  while  bxilliaat  bhuden 

Fools  achieye, 
Thou  thy  quiet  chain  of  wonders 

Wisely  weave : 
Where  strong  hate  to  lore  surrenders, 
From  the  strife  that  pride  engenders, 

Work  reprieve. 

From  the  hard  rock  let  the  fbuntaia 

BUthelydartI 
Oeaye  tiie  foul  mist,  move  the  moontaiii, 

Faithful  heart! 
Let  the  stony  frozen  regions 
Blush  with  fife  by  high  religion's 

Magic  art! 

Kings  shall  own  thee;  knaves  shall  use  thee; 

Fools  despise; 
Babbling  Doctors  shall  eonfiise  thflOi 

Artless  wise: 
Rival  sages  shall,  in  duty« 
On  thy  common  web  of  beauty^ 

Stamp  their  dyes. 

Go!  and  though  my  hope  deceive  me. 

In  thy  plan 
I  wlllh<q[»e;  I  wiU  beUeve  ihee 

While  }  pan. 
Go  and  conquer ! — If  thou  win  not, 
Sarth  may  crack,  and  God  will  ^in  not 

Cursing  Mazy, 

J.&B. 


•••^F 


••IF 


COLONEL  MAXWELLS  RUN  THROUGH  THE  UNITED  STATES.^ 


CoLOKSL  Maxwbix  might  have  caQe4  lus  nm  a 
gallop.  It  WM  literally  one ;  during  which  he  was 
elevated  into  a  state  of  buoyant  exhilaration,  oi  danc- 
ing spirits,  which,  in  a  naturally  joyous  tempera- 
menty  is  ever  the  consequence  of  rapid  locomotion. 

His  nm  was  made  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  of  last  year,  during  a  period  of  relaxa- 
tion* from  military  duty ;  which,  as  he  was  then 
stationed  in  New  Brunswick,  had  been  rmdered 
arduous  and  delicate  by  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  the  lieutenant-governor,  Sir  John  Harrey,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Boundary  Question.  His 
semi-diplomatic  duties  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
charged in  a  manner  which  gave  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  oonoemed;  with  ad- 
mirable good  sense,  happy  tact,  and  in  a  frrank 
and  conciliatory  spirit.  The  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable part  of  Uie  American  citizens  were  thus 
prepared  to  give  the  military  negotiator  the  kind- 


*  2  vols,  doth,  with  portraits,  fte.    London :  Henry 
Golbum. 


I  est  possible  veeeption ;  and  he  wvnt  among  them 
in  die  best  possible  disposition  to  be  pleased.   Be- 
sides these  preparatives,  he  entered  the  States  under 
the  fairest  auspices,  recommended  by  jSir  J<^ 
Harvey  to  General  Winfield  Scott,  tbs  Amerbm 
oommander-in-ohief  on  the  eaetem  fnmtier.    G^ 
neral  Scott  gave  him  letters  to  every  eminent  pe^ 
son  worth  knowing  in  the  range  of  his  tour ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  hailed  with  universal  acclaim. 
Colonel  Maxwell's  tour  extended  to  Washmgton; 
but^  in  the  first  place,  accompanied  by  one  or  tvo 
brother  officers,  also  on  leave — after  the  Boundaiy 
wars  of  the  Maine  were  imagined  to  be  oyer-- 
he  came   from  New  Brunswick  to  Boston  by 
steam,  with,  as  we  have  said,  the  best  disposi- 
tion possible  to  be  pleased  witii  everythfaig,  snd 
in  happy  ignorance   of    what  he   was  to  see, 
and  of  the  adventures  and  obeervations  of  all 
preceding  "Rngltah  traveUers,  without  one  excep- 
tion.     He  had  read  none  of  their  books;  he 
had  imbibed  neither  the  aenseleas  prejudices  of 
some  of  them  against  the  Yankees^  nor  theinepos- 
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sessions  of  others  for  Democracy  and  Voluntary- 
ism.  He  was  prepared  to  judge  for  himself,  in  the 
spirit  of  candour  and  good-sense.  If  he  carried 
one  impression  more  strongly  along  with  him  than 
another,  it  was  one  which  we  wish  to  see  universal, 
and  which  it  is  the  host  tendency  of  his  pleasant 
volumes  to  deepen.  It  is  thus  stated  in  his  pre- 
face- 
It  is  a  matt^  of  flrst-rate  imporianee  that  two  of  the 
greatest  nations  on  the  glohe,  springing  from  one  com- 
mon stem,  speaking  the  same  langaage,  and  united  by 
the  same  fkith,  ahonld  lay  aside  all  remnants  of  hostile 
feelings,  natural  in  their  origin,  bat  which  have  been  £ur 
too  long  retained;  and,  by  a  wann  and  generous  union, 
augment  the  strength  and  the  resources  of  both. 

At  this  particular  crisis,  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  Colonel  Maxwell  found  these  sentiments 
warmly  reciprocated  by  every  American  with  whom 
he  conversed  ;  and  this  circle  included  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  influential  of  the  citizens. 
The  topic  was  naturally  introduced  wherever  he 
appeared,  from  the  part  he  had  so  recently  acted 
in  the  Maine  Boundary  question  ;  and  uniformly 
with  the  same  result.  At  an  anniversary  dinner, 
given  by  the  Cambridge  University,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  he  saycH- 

I  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with  my 
new  acquaintances  opposite,  President  Quiney  and  Judge 
Story,  and  we  agreed  that  we  belonged  to  the  same 
great  national  family,  and  were  bound  to  conaider  our- 
selves near  relations.  The  Boundary  question  was 
brought  forward,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the 
responsible  part  I  had  played  in  it.  Other  topics  were 
introduced,  all  breathing  respect,  good  feeling,  and  affec- 
tion for  our  mutual  fatherland. 

At  a  public  dinner  at  Troy,  General  Winiield 
Scott,  in  proposing  the  health  of  his  late  gallant 
adversary,  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, after  paying  some  high-flown  compliments, 
remarked — 

^  He  has  recently  preserved  the  peace  of  two  great 
nations:  he  has  preserved,  by  lus  wise  policy,  those 
friendly  relations  which  ought  ever  to  exist  between 
mother  and  daughter ;  and  in  averting  the  evils  of  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  he  has  not  only 
aided  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  but  may  be  said  to 
have  preserved  the  peace  of  the  whole  world.  I  drink, 
gentlemen,  most  cordially  to  the  health  of  Sir  John 
Harvey,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  respond  to  my 
toast  in  brimming  glasses." 

On  the  same  evening,  on  their  way  home,  the 
conversation  turned  to  the  subject  so  importfuat  to 
both  countries ;  when  Colonel  Maxwell  was  enabled 
to  report  thus  satisfactorily  of  the  sentiments  of 
one  of  the  first  military  citizens  of  An^erica ;— • 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject  of  peace  or 
war,  on  which  General  Scott  spoke  in  a  noble  and  dis- 
interested manner.  He  said  he  never  could  believe  that 
any  Englishmen  would  wish  to  see  their  country  plunged 
in  war  !br  the  chance  at  getting  a  riband  or  a  star,  nor 
would  the  greatest  reward  that  his  country  could  give 
induce  him  to  desire  it. 

He  then  expatiated  on  the  great  loss  that  would  be 
sustained  by  both  countries;  that  America  took  annually 
seventeen  millions  of  our  manufactures ;  and  that,  al- 
though his  country  had  the  expectation  this  year  of  a 
most  superabundant  harvest,  and  many  speculators  ex- 
pected England  to  have  a  bad  one,  yet  still  the  idea  that 
any  advantage  to  America  could  result  from  a  rupture 
with  us  was  a  mistaken  one,  for  he  considered  the  inte- 
rests of  the  two  nations  to  be  so  blended,  that  on  the 


prosperity  of  England  depended  Ih&t  of  the  United 
States,  arguing  from  the  great  effect  a  dearth  would 
have  on  the  currency  question.  This  he  did  clearly  and 
forcibly;  but  I  have  neither  time  nor  political  economy 
enough  at  my  fingers'  ends  to  do  his  argument  justice. 

He  then  spoke,  with  great  animation,  of  the  strong 
wish  of  the  President,  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  coun- 
try generally,  to  preserve  peace  with  England;  in  illus- 
tration of  which,  he  described  to  me,  but  without  any 
ostentation,  the  manner  he  was  received  on  his  return 
from  a<yusting  the  Border  diffbrenees  with  his  '^  valned 
friend.  Sir  John  Harvey."  On  reaching  Washington,  he 
said,  the  President  requested  him  to  £c  a  day  to  cUne 
with  him ;  this  he  respectldUy  declined,  and  Mr.  Van 
Bnren  then  named  one,  inviting  all  the  cabinet  minis- 
ters and  foreign  diplomatists  to  meet  him,  which  was 
specified  in  their  cards  of  invitation.  He  was  placed  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  President,  who  took  wine  with  him 
first,  and  all  the  ambassadors  in  rotation  asked  him,  as 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  their  respective  govern- 
ments were  desirous  of  peace,  and  that  all  approved  of 
his  eflbrts  to  maintain  it. 

This  conversation  originated  in  my  having  mentioned 
that  Sir  John  Harvey  had  received  the  thanks  of  th9 
Queen's  government  on  the  occasion. 

He  mentioned,  as  another  conclusive  proof  of  the  good 
fooling  of  the  eountry,  that  not  much  business  was  done 
in  Oongress  on  the  day  he  reached  Washington,  and  that 
most  of  the  Members  came  to  him  to  greet  him ;  and  he 
ended  by  again  emphatically  repeating,  ^  I  only  mention 
these  circumstances  to  prove  tiie  sincere  desfare  of  my 
country  for  peace." 

We  went  home  with  him,  and,  after  tea,  he  got  up  a 
whist-party  for  us ;  and  both  he  and  the  good-humoured 
commander-in-chief,  who  has  much  wit  and  natteU  of 
manner,  permitted  Captain  O  to  take  their  like- 
nesses ;  and  a  most  agreeable  evening  concluded  a  de» 
llghtfol  and  interesting  day. 

General  Scott  entered  with  me  very  fiilly  into  the 
Boundary  question,  and  his  riews  regarding  it;  and 
ended  by  saying,  ^  his  friend  Harvey  and  he  could  settle 
it  in  half  an  hour,  over  their  first  bottle  of  wine." 

He  also  spoke  of  his  treaties  with  the  Indians.  A 
detestation  of  chicanery,  and  a  love  of  foir  and  open 
dealing  eharaeterised  all  he  said. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  tran- 
scribe this  conversation.  It  mnst  put  all  the 
British  world  in  the  happiest  humour  for  follow- 
ing Colonel  Maxwell's  rapid  march ;  and  for  en<* 
joying  the  lighter  parts  of  his  narrative. 

The  canvass,  previous  to  Greneral  Harrison's 
election  to  the  Presidentship,  was  going  hotly  foiv 
ward  during  Colonel  Maxwell's  tour ;  and  Daniel 
Webster  was  quite  as  ubiquitous  and  eloquent  as 
our  own  Daniel  before  a  general  election.  As  thii 
gentleman,  if  he  live  long,  must  play  a  high  part  in 
American  politics,  and  is  already  one  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  in  America,  much  as  has  been 
written  and  said  about  him  of  late,  both  during 
his  reaidenee  among  us,  and  by  recent  travellers, 
we  are  induced  to  copy  out  the  impreasions  whidi 
he  made  on  the  fresh  and  unbiassed  mind  of  our 
gallant  author^  when  he  first  met  him  in  New 
York. 

I  this  day  had  the  honour  of  being  presented,  by  Mr. 
E.  Curtis,  to  the  great  Daniel  Webster,  in  one  of  the 
long  passages  of  this  hAtel,*  of  which  the  great  Dan  is 
an  inmate ;  he  received  me  most  graciously,  as  he  also 
did  my  friend  Major  B — ^,  and  invited  us  to  his  room, 
where  he  introduced  us  to  Mrs.  Webster.  Our  fellow- 
traveller,  Captain  0 ,  had  by  this  time  started  for 

Boston,  the  long-looked-for  leave  not  having  arrived. 


•  Astor  House,  New  York. 
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Had  he  remiimed,  I  could  h&ye  favonred  you  with  a 
sketch  of  the  Amerioan  (not  tk^  Irish)  Dan*s  head. 

His  eye,  his  forehead,  his  black  matted  hair,  and  olire 
eomplexion,  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  impression 
made  on  me  by  Napoleon.  He  seemed  to  be  in  bad 
health,  was  labouring  under  a  violent  cold,  and  abso- 
lutely in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  brought  on  by  his  great 
political  exertions  in  favour  of  General  Harrison.  He 
is  now  doing  duty  as  a  regular  itinerant  orator  in  favour 
of  that  party,  and  is  to  be  delivered  of  a  speech  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  instant,  at 
the  Merchants'  Hall,  in  Wall  Street ;  I  have,  therefore, 
put  off  my  intended  departure  for  Philadelphia,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  hearing  hinu  I  have  also  been 
pressed  by  Judge  M'Clean  and  Mr.  Auchinloss  to  be 
present  at  some  good  speaking  to-morrow  on  board  the 
British  (^ueen,  where  the  wits  of  America  are  to  be  con- 
gregated. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Webster  about 
the  Boundary  question ;  the  gist  of  what  he  said  was, 
that  he  considered  all  the  additional  surveys  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  needless  and  procrastinating :  and  when 
I  alluded  to  the  argument  I  have  just  stated  to  you,  re- 
garding our  communications,  he  replied  that  **  the  whole 
of  the  business  ought  to  be  arranged  and  set  at  rest  as 
amicably  and  with  the  same  ease  as  two  country  gentle- 
men would  settle  any  question  regarding  contiguous 
property,  and  so  a<yusting  their  marcheB" — this  wa#  the 
term  he  used — ^  as  would  be  most  useAil  to  each  other 
-—a  fiur  exchange  being  no  robbery.*' 

Now,  maris  me,  my  dear  friend.  Do  not  think  that  I 
am  led  away  by  all  this  fine  talk.  I  know  well  how 
differentiy  and  determinedly  he  spoke  in  Congress.  Nor 
am  I  beguiled  by  all  the  fine  speeches  which  have  been 
perpetuUly  made  to  me  since  I  have  been  here,  that  as 
long  as  their  national  honour  is  not  touched,  the  Union 
will  never  go  to  war  with  England  for  a  few  dirty  acres 
claimed  by  the  State  of  M^tine,  never ! — that  they  are 
five-and-twenty  States  to  one  against  her ;  that  the  sub- 
ject is  comparatively  of  no  importance  ;  and  so  forth. 
We  of  the  old  country  have,  all  of  us,  been  brought  up  a 
great  deid  too  much  in  the  belief  that  the  Yankees  are 
proverbially  deoeitftil.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  a 
grain  more  so  than  other  people ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
all  that  was  said  to  me  was  truly  meant,  and  came  from 
the  heart  at  the  moment.  But  they  are  very  fickle,  and 
very  proud,  and  very  irritable,  and  the  first  political 
wind  that  gets  up  may  blow  away  aJl  these  fine  deter- 
minations of  equity  and  liberality. 

Mr.  Webster  talked  of  his  visit  to  England  in  a  man- 
ner which  proved  that  he  had  been  much  pleased  with 
it ;  he  also  discussed  a  very  interesting  subject,  the  new 
route  to  Southern  Australia,  via  this  great  continent ; 
and  we  retired  much  pleased  with  our  reception. 

On  descending  to  the  political  arena,  I  again  heard 
the  fervent  declaration  made  by  these  conservative 
Whigs — and  no  other  creed  durst  show  its  nose  in  this 
Harrisonian  hot-house  ! — "  that  the  moment  the  battle's 
won — which  they  all  declare  it  is  sure  to  be — ^and  the  old 
Greneral  seizes  the  helm  of  the  State,  a  new  system  will 
be  developed,  having  for  its  object  peace  and  perpetual 
union  with  England  111" 

Though  the  old  Greneral  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  happily  his  enlightened  policy  surviyes  him  ; 
and  we  would  fain  hope  in  equal  vigour. 

In  the  course  of  his  subsequent  journey  to  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  other  places,  Colonel  Max- 
well several  times,  and  indeed  with  laughable  fre- 
quency, fell  in  with  the  itinerant  orator,  generally 
sleeping  in  the  corner  of  a  railway  carriage;  while, 
after  delivering  a  harangue  in  one  place,  he  posted 
on  to  address  another  audience  ;  snatching  food  and 
rest  where  he  could. 

Those  aristocratic  tendencies  or  weaknesses  in  the 
Anglo-American  character  which  have  been  noticed 
by  nearly  every  British  traveller,  and  which  per- 


tain as  much  to  frail  universal  humanity  as  to  the 
citizens  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Colonel 
Maxwell,  who  states — 

I  have  never  read  any  modem  travels  in  this  eoantrj, 
consequently,  except  by  hearsay,  I  have  no  notion  of 
what  may  be  the  opinions  of  others  better  informed  tlan 
myself;  but  this  I  know,  that  aU,  absolutely  all,  u  if 
it  were  a  mania  lately  and  spontaneously  sprang  np, 
have  either  been  recounting  to  me  the  deeds  of  their  an- 
cestors, as  connected  with  the  mother  country,  or  claim- 
ing and  proving  a  direct  descent  firom  her.  All-iepnblicaa 
as  they  believe  themselves  to  be,  I  consider  them  the 
proudest  and  most  aristocratic  people  I  ever  beheld; 
detesting  and  turning  up  their  noses  at  what  they  con- 
sider and  stigmatize  taparrenu  and  plebeian.  No  coterie 
of  old  maids  ever  scrutinized  birth,  parentage,  and  pre- 
tensions more  fastidiously  than  do  the  Americans.  Wealth 
is  eagerly  sought  for  by  them,  perhaps  more  eagerly  than 
in  many  other  countries,  and  great  respect  is  shown  to  it 
occasionally;  but  it  has  no  chance  against  descent— no, 
not  the  least. 

Everybody  he  met  with,  having  a  Scottish  name, 
claimed  ancestors  of  the  best ;  and  set  up  for  a 
pedigree ;  to  which  distinction  no  doubt  many  of 
them  are  well  entitled.  Another  American  pro- 
pensity, a  natural  consequence,  indeed,  of  the  po- 
pular form  of  the  government,  is  the  love  of  speech- 
making.  Colonel  Maxwell,  while  in  New  York, 
was  invited  to  an  entertainment,  given  on  board 
the  British  Queen  steamer : 

The  avowed  object  of  the  party  being  to  hoped  her 
machinery  and  accommodations;  but  the  real  one,  to  eat, 
drink,  and  speechify ;  at  all  three  of  which  amusements 
the  Americans  are  great  adepts. 

A  Mr.  Le  Garcf,  of  South  Carolina,  an  eminent  man,  a 
first-rate  author,  and  a  splendid  orator,  was  the  lion  for 
the  morning ;  and  I  really  believe,  from  what  took  place 
afterwards,  that  he  himself  was  the  only  person  present 
who  was  not  aware  of  tMs. 

I  was  soon  ushered  into  a  large  room,  where  the  party 
was  collecting,  and  saw  a  very  interesting  assemblage 
of  open  countenances  and  inteUectnal  heads,  belonging 
to  men  from  every  State  in  the  Union  ;  to  all  of  whom 
I  was  presented  in  rotation.  Among  the  rest  were  yoong 
Webster,  very  like  his  talented  &ther ;  Mr.  Siblej,who 
is  styled  the  <<  Lion  of  the  West  f  Mr.  John  Neale  of 
Maine,  an  author,  an  orator,  and  a  legislator ;  and  Gen- 
eral Mercer  of  Virginia,  a  ve^  talented  man  and  a  capi- 
tal speaker;  and  many  other  distinguished  pexMDS)to 
whom  I  had  been  previously  introduced. 

A  great  many  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  as ; 
and  we  soon  found  ourselves  on  board  this  new  wonder 
of  the  world.  Captain  Roberts,  her  commander,  a  tho- 
rough-going sailor,  did  the  honours  well ;  directing  onr 
attention  to  everything  which  was  novel  in  her.  ooDStrno- 
tion,  and  ezplahiing  her  stupendous  machinery  with 
great  clearness  and  precision.  He  afterwards,  with 
honest  triumph,  showed  us  silver  speaking-trumpets,  gold 
snuff-boxes,  diplomas,  and  all  manner  of  other  trophies  ac- 
corded to  him  as  having  been  the  first  to  direct  the  powers 
of  steam  so  far  across  old  Neptune's  bosom,  and  thus  con- 
quering the  wide  barrier  that  had  so  long  separated  the 
two  countries,  which,  during  the  evening,  I  heard  repeat* 
edly  and  emphatically  termed  ^  mother  and  daughter." 

Enghuid,  I  should  think,  never  before  received  snch  a 
fiood  of  incense  as  was  showered  at  her  feet  on  this  oc- 
casion. No  son  was  ever  prouder  of  the  deeds  of  his 
father  than  America  seemed  to  be  of  Old  England ;  and  1 
declare  the  exhibition  of  good  feeling  was  perfect  Bveiy 
spokesman  idluded  to  £eir  fatherland,  and  the  gnat 
prospects  opening  out  on  this  continent  by  its  being 
brought  closer  to  England  by  the  powers  of  steam. 

When  all  and  every  part  of  the  noble  vessel  had  bew 
inspected,  we  assembled  in  the  state  cabin,  where  lunch 
was  provided,  and  the  champagne  began  to  sparkle.   1 
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happened  to  be  placed  on  a  sofik  near  Mr.  Le  Gar^,  and 
I  heard  seYeral  hints  given  to  him  that  he  was  expected 
to  speak :  he  has  the  look  of  a  quiet,  modest  man,  and 
evidently  shrank  from  the  display ;  however,  no  denial 
would  be  taken,  and  his  health  was  proposed  and  dmnk 
with  great  cheering.  This  still  wonld  not  do,  until  he 
was  vociferously  called  for.  He  then  spoke,  and  very 
eloquently,  comparing  steam  to  an  additional  Apostle  of 
the  Grospel,  wUch  would  eventually  be  the  means  of 
bringing  all  religions  under  one  church,  thus  collecting 
all  stray  sheep  into  the  one  fold :  he  also  said  that  sooner 
or  later  the  whole  world  would  worship  Grod  in  the 
English  language. 

General  Starkweather  spoke  well;  General  Mercer 
eloquently ;  and  little  John  Neale,  of  Maine,  was  repeat- 
edly on  his  legs,  and  acquitted  himself  well. 

This  little  eloquent  John  Neale  is,  we  presume, 
the  same  Yankee  gentleman  who  fixed  himself  per* 
tinaciously  upon  Jeremy  Bentham,  \mtil  the  undfor- 
tunate  philosopher  was  compelled  to  declare,  that 
either  he  or  his  American  guest  must  leave  the 
house ;  and  who  afterwards  amused  his  country- 
men with  holding  up  the  harmless  peculiarities  of 
the  kind-hearted  and  unsuspicious  sage  to  ridicule. 
But  Mr.  Neale,  if  an  unsafe  guest,  is  a  very  great 
orator.  He  even  inspired  the  stranger  with  a 
speech ;  albeit  Colonel  Maxwell  was  a  modest  sol- 
dier, and  not  an  eloquent  man,  nor  yet  of  an  elo- 
quent nation.  He,  however,  when  John  Neale, 
"  with  his  curly  pow^  gave  **  Colonel  Maxwell,  and 
the  British  service,"  acquitted  himself  famously. 

I  talked  away  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  the  cham- 
pagne producing  both  ideas  and  arrangement.  I  con- 
trasted the  two  British  Queens,  the  reigning  and  the 
floating;  adverted  to  the  tery  interetling  situation  in 
which  they  both  then  were — I  thought  of  a  brevet  as  I 
did  to;  and  on  I  went,  right  and  left,  amidst  continual 
cheering ;  and  when  I  sat  down,  all  the  cups  and  saucers 
in  all  tiie  steward's  rooms  rattled  with  the  intensity  of 
the  applause.  A  multiplicity  of  hand-shakings  followed ; 
and — climax  of  Demostiienio  glory ! — after  I  had  resumed 
my  seat,  young  Dan  came  up  to  me,  and  requested  I 
would  accompany  his  father  to  the  hustings  in  Wall 
Street. 

I  have  now  heard  the  sentimente  of  so  many  eminent 
and  talented  persons — ^very  many  more,  I  can  assure 
you,  than  I  have  enumerated  to  you — that  I  feel  justified 
in  declaring  that  the  feeling  of  respect  for  England, 
upon  which  I  have  often  dwelt,  is  general  and  deeply 
fixed. 

It  is  true  I  have  not  been  much  amongst  the  Loco- 
focos ;  but  I  conceive  that  Locofocoism,  if  not  in  a  dying 
state,  is,  at  all  events,  much  on  the  wane.    However, 

"  La  cauaa  e  sempro  &  colul  chi  parla  solo  ;^ 

80  I  must  endeavour  to  hear  what  the  Van  Burenites 
have  to  say  for  themselves  and  abont  us,  before  I  can  de- 
cide. 

Mr.  Graham,  in  the  eourse  of  conversation,  gave  us  his 
lineal  descent  from  the  Duke  of  Montrose ;  even  Mr.  Le 
Gar^  relaxed,  and  said  that  he  was  himself  bom  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  his  mother  was  a  Swinton.  This  will  cor- 
roborate what  I  have  already  stated  respecting  the 
strong  feeling  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  which 
must  surely  have  ite  effect  in  cementing  a  too  long-dis- 
severed chain. 

On  the  whole,  Toryism,  or  what  in  America  is 
termed  Whiggism,  (which  is,  in  fact,  everywhere 
nearly  the  same  thing,)  seems  to  be  thriving  apace 
among  those  of  the  citizens  with  whom  Colonel 
Maxwell  came  into  x»>ntact ;  but  these  were  all  of 
the  higher  class, — and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
in  their  country,  the  vote  of  Coa^  of  frieze  goes  as 
4ar  as  that  of  C^  ofyM^ 


Colonel  Maxwell  bears  repeated  testimony  to  the 
uniform  civility,  the  genuine  kindness  and  good 
conduct,  of  the  whole  citizens.  He  never  saw  a 
beggar,  nor  a  person  intoxicated — ^not  even  an 
Irishman. 

More  than  half  the  helps  are  Irish,  and  I  verily  believe 
that  aU  the  hodmen  are  so ;  and  that  the  out-of-doors  work 
of  this  city,  [New  York,]  as  well  as  of  many  others  in 
the  Union,  is  principally  performed  by  the  sons  of  St. 
Patrick.  Let  me  add,  that  I  have  as  yet  never  seen  one 
of  them  drunk — ^thanks  to  Father  Mathew  and  the  con- 
tempt in  which  this  disgusting  vice  is  held  throughout  the 
Union;  and,  by  the  by,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  infiu- 
ence  of  this  wonder-working  Roman  Catholic  priest  is 
extending  beyond  his  own  sphere  of  action;  there  is  much 
less  drunkenness  in  the  army  than  there  was;  and  I  am 
proud  to  say,  that  the  17th  of  last  March,  St.  Patrick's 
own  day,  passed  without  a  single  case  of  drunkenness 
having  been  reported  to  me. 

Often  and  often  was  I  told,  before  I  started  on  this 
tour,  ^Oh,  you  like  respect  and  attention, — ^you  are  ratiier 
sensitive, — ^youll  bo  put  out  every  instant :  the  levelUng 
system  won't  suit  you ;  you'll  be  daily  and  hourly  an- 
noyed by  their  vulgarity  and  want  of  refinement."  Now, 
in  reply,  I  have  only  to  declare,  to  make  use  of  an 
American  phrase, "  I  have  never  yet  had  my  dander  up, 
my  choler  excited,  or  my  bile  disturbed ;"  I  never  was 
where  I  found  more  to  like  and  less  to  quarrel  with. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  few  words  for  American  tra- 
velling. Everything  is  arranged  like  clock-work :  yon 
start  to  a  minute,  and  you  arrive  exactly  at  the  time 
named.  Your  baggage  is  transferred,  without  trouble 
and  without  risk,  from  one  train  to  another;  porters  and 
servants  working  for  you  vrith  civU  and  kind  aspects, 
and  without  expectation  of  fee  or  reward !  Waiters 
at  inns  waiting  upon  you  assiduously  and  serving  you 
faithftilly — ^uo  half-crowns  or  half-sovereigns  looked  for 
in  return  1  We  left  that  well-regulated  house,  the  Tre^ 
mont,  without  one  glance  of  greed  from  any  of  its  in- 
mates, but  many  of  kindness;  and  to  get  to  this  place 
we  paid  three  dollars  each,  with  no  tipping  of  discon- 
tented cads,  no  litigation  with  insolent  porters ;  and,  to 
wind  up  all,  I  have  now  been  a  week  and  a  day  in  the 
Union,  and  I  have  neither  seen  a  beggar  nor  a  drunk- 
ard I 

I  respectftiUy  say  to  Messieurs  and  Mesdames  who 
have  vmtten  books  on  Yankee  land,  and  the  accounts  of 
whose  travels  I  mean  to  peruse  when  I  have  concluded 
my  own,  that  I  never  saw  a  more  delightful  country 
nor  a  more  charming  people.  If  it  and  they  had  no- 
thing more  to  recommend  them,  I  say  it  is  enough;  and 
I  here  "repeat,  no  drunken  men,  no  impertinent  beggars, 
no  insolent  boys,  no  eavesdroppers,  no  looking  after 
strangersy  for  all  are  occupied  with  their  own  affairs. 

If  there  are  secto  and  sectarians,  what  care  I,  so  as 
they  keep  the  peace  and  I  ^  go  a-head  1 " 

The  same  thing  is  repeated  again  and  again. 
Yet  this  was  during  a  period  of  gteat  political  ex- 
citement. After  hearing  Mr.  Webster's  eloquent 
address  at  a  pabUc  meeting  in  behalf  of  Harrison, 
he  relates — 

Here  the  powerful  Dan  sat  down,  and  received  the 
greetings  of  his  numerous  friends ;  his  cloak  was  thrown 
over  him,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  to  recover  himself, 
he  departed,  the  air  still  ringing  vrith  Ijie  most  deafen- 
ing huzias  and  cheers. 

During  this  astonishing.harangue,  for  such  it  certainly 
was,  and  I  am  well  aware  Uiat  my  report  of  it  is  most 
Imperfect,  you  might  hAve  heard  a  pin  drop ;  silence, 
decorum,  and  attention  were  general  throughout  the 
assembled  multitude.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  stronger 
thui  the  contrast  between  the  stage  in  Wail  Street  and 
the  hustings  at  Covent  Garden ;  and  when  I  remembered 
the  scene  which  I  myself  had  vritnessed  at  a  Westmin- 
ster election,  when  as  worthy  and  honourable  a  man  as 
ever  breathed  offered  himsetf  to  the  people,  I  could  not 
but  blush  for  piy  countrTmen,    On  ^t  ocoadon^  tht 
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sound  of  the  diBtinguiahed  and  galliuit  soldier's  Toioe^at 
whose  elbow  I  was,  and  who  spoke  for  three-qaarters  of 
an  hour,  was  never  heard  by  me,  nor  by  a  single  soul 
present,  being  drowned  amidst  the  ftightAil  hootlngs  and 
fellings,  turnip-toppings,  potato-flhyings,  and  briok-bat- 
tings  that  ensued. 

And  let  me  tell  yon  that  in  New  York  this  day  politi- 
cal strife  and  excitement  hare  been  at  as  high  pressure 
as  they  well  could  be  on  any  occasion  in  the  metropolis 
of  England. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered^  that  this  was  long 
before  the  reform  bill  was  heard  of. 

Haying  said  so  much  on  the  political  feeling  of 
America  at  that  critical  moment,  we  shall  just 
dip  into  the  more  entertaining  matter  of  these 
sprightly  Tolumes,  and  glean  a  few  of  the  lemarks, 
iUnstrative  anecdotes,  and  hastj  opinions  of  the 
traveller  on  his  Run. 

Boston,  the  place  at  which  he  first  touched,  he 
fancied  magnificent  for  an  American  town,  until 
he  had  seen  New  York  and  the  other  great  cities. 
Of  the  102,000  inhabitants  of  Boston,  the  British 
consul,  Mr.  Grattan,  informed  him  that  25,000 
were  native  Irish.  The  weather  was  over-power- 
inglj  hot  while  Colonel  Maxwell  was  at  Boston, 
and  he  allayed  its  fervours  by  a  new  kind  of  luxu- 
rious enjoyment,  "  by,"  he  owns — 

Trying  to  cool  myself  by  sucking  mint  juleps,  and 
swallowhig  sherry  coblers. 

I  think  I  hear  you  exclaim,  **  Mint  juleps  and  sherry 
eoblers  1  what  the  deuce  are  they  t"  I  will  not  be  se- 
vere, and  say,  with  Milton, 

'*  Not  to  know  these  argues  yourself  unknown  I  ^ 

but  will  graciously  dispel  your  ignorance  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  Be  it  Imown  to  you,  then,  that  mint 
Julep, — one  of  the  best  gifts  of  I^vidence  in  snob  a 
hotl^use  climate  as  this, — ^is  a  preparation  consisting  of 
sundry  layers  of  mint  leaves,  placed  among  chipped  ice, 
as  pure  and  brilliant  as  crystal,  and  sprinkled  over  with 
-two  tablenspoonftils  of  powdered  sugar,  with  a  legh^e 
soupfon  of  brandy*-the  smallest  possible  glaserfbl — to 
crown  the  whole. 

The  gradual  extraction  of  this  compound,  as  it  be- 
comes iluid,  through  the  medium  of  a  quill  or  a  macaroni 
i^pe,  is,  I  can  assure  you,  a  most  refreshing  and  harm- 
less recreation,  when  the  thermometer  ranges  between 
80*  and  100^ 

The  only  thing  to  be  figured  is,  lest  the  tn^pMon  of 
the  brandy  should  by  degrees  become  a  certainty :  if 
you  doubt  your  powers  of  self-control  on  this  point, 
sherry  coblers  must  be  your  resource.  They  are  similar 
in  their  fabrication,  but  with  two  glasses  of  very  old 
sherry  substituted  for  the  more  dangerous  alcohoL 


I  am  doing  duty  as  Mons.  Chabert,  the  fire-king, — 
Boston  being  a  perfect  oven.  I  ilnd  my  pastime  and 
jresource  In  mint  julep,  imbibed  by  a  macaroni-tube  on 
one  side  my  mouth,  whilst  I  inhale  delicious  smoke  firom 
a  real  Havannah,  stuck  in  the  other.  My  talented 
fijend  the  captain  has  already  caricatured  me  in  this 
happy  attitude,  making  the  most  of  transatlantic  plea- 
sures. 

Colonel  Maxwell,  like  other  Tlnglifth  travellers, 
went  to  hear  the  popular  preachers, — ^the  ffreat 
ffuns  of  the  different  cities,  who  seem  prodigious 
lions  in  America ;  and  to  inspect  prisons  and  luna- 
tic asylums ;  but  he  has  no  decided  vocation  to 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  we,  besides,  suspect  that  the 
British  public  is  about  tired  of  Sing-Sing  and  the 
solitary  system:  one  subject  he  is  really  great 
and  original  upon,  though  we  had  fancied  it  pretty 
-vtU  ezhawtfid ;  t2us  is  the  Shakwn,  of  whom  he 


gives  some  really  inviting  pictures,  though  deep 
shades  of  extravagance  and  bigotry  are  not  want- 
ing. He  visited  the  two  Shaker  establishments  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  while  at  the  New  Lebanon  Springs. 
The  season  was  just  closing  at  this  watering-place, 
and  the  wane  of  the  fashionable  gueties  oontiasto 
well  with  the  gravities  of  the  Shakers  :-^ 

I  got  into  a  delicious  swimming-bath,  the  constant 
temperature  of  which  is  72%  as  the  spring  that  nins 
through  it  never  varies  throughout  the  year.  Then 
came  a  break£Ei.8t  that  would  have  done  honour  to  mezry 
Scotland :  spatoh-cock,  kippered  salmon,  omelets,  tront, 
piooerelle,  (a  most  deUcate  fish,)  fried  potatoes,  yellow 
mush,  made  from  Indian  com,  and  which  you  eat  with 
cream;  ham,  hung-beef,  fresh  butter,  eggs,  and  honej- 
oomb !  After  which  dight  repcuA^  you  may  indulge  io 
fiddling,  bowling,  billiarding,  or  bounding  over  the 
mountains  like  refreshed  roebucks. 

At  dinner,  also,  you  here  fare  sumptuously ;  for  » 
more  splendid  one  I  never  saw  put  upon  a  table,  and  all 
we  lacked  was  fair  partakers  of  it — ^for  we  had  come 
just  **  a  day  after  the  hit,"  Yesterday  was  the  Isst  of 
the  season,  and  this  morning  twenty  fiunilies  had  taken 
fiight,  leaving  very  few  behind  them.  It  was  quite  lidi- 
culous  to  listen  to  the  flowery  descriptions  of  the  nu- 
merous belles  who  had  graced  this  place  by  their  pre- 
sence during  the  last  month,  as  given  by  tA«  Uadxt  » 
cMendomce ;  for  in  this  fine,  free,  enlightened  coontrj,  it 
is  all  nigger  work. 

**Ah,  massa  I  Miss  R.  firom  New  Yoik,  she  d — d 
fine  gal,  but  she  too  saucy  ! "  **  Oh,  yes,  massa !  ^liss 
L.  fh)m  Yirginy ;  she  very  rich,  and  much  too  hand- 
some ! " 

The  hall  in  which  we  dined  is  about  seventy  feet  long. 
The  saloon  forty  feet  long  by  twenty ;  and  here  dancing 
commences  each  evening,  after  tea  and  coffee,  at  six 
o'clock.  It  was  this  night  splendidly  illuminated,  and 
the  band,  a  black  one,  was  by  no  means  bad ;  bu^  un- 
luckily, it  had  to  perform  to  empty  benches. 

After  advising  the  Londoners,  and  all  the  other 
idlers  of  old  England,  to  take  the  wings  of  steam 
and  reach  New  Lebanon,  which  he  prefers  to  all 
the  watering-places  in  Europe^  the  Colonel  de- 
scribes his  visit  to  the  Shaker  estehlishmentsontlie 
Mount :— ^ 

Two  great  establishments  of  these  most  Bbgdar  be- 
ings are  on  the  Mount;  the  nearest  and  largest  we 
Tisited  this  evening,  and  were  highly  delighted  with  it 
The  beauty  of  their  gardens^  the  neatness  and  deanh- 
ness  of  their  dwellings,  the  high  cultivation  of  their 
groondfli,  struck  us  much ;  as  did  aJso  their  workshops, 
for  they  are  completely  independent  of  the  sunoundpg 
world,  making  for  themselves  everything  they  require. 
Both  male  and  female,  old  uid  young,  have  some  oeea- 
pation ;  and  idleness,  "^  the  mother  of  nuschief,"  is  bsn- 
iabed  from  amongst  tiliem  1 

We  first  entered  their  store,  where  we  purefaased  teys, 
cordials,  &c.  Amongst  other  things,  I  reoonuneHl 
their  tdaekberry  wine,  which  cures  dysentery,  l^ej  pre- 
pare excellent  rose-water  and  Sim  de  Colofiter'^ 
process  they  explained  to  us.  Mr.  Hawkins,  their  ins- 
tee  and  manager,  is  aa  aetlTB  and  intelligent  penen;  hs 
is  extremely  civil  to  strangers,  and  affords  ^em  ereiy 
information.  He  first  sent  us  round  under  the  guidiate 
of  a  fine,  weU-informed  eld  giri,  Amde  Denny,  the  dainr- 
maid;  and  I  assure  you  Annie's  dairy  was  the  aemi  of 
arrangement  and  cleanliness,  and  ker  cheese-room  she 
exhibited  with  great  exultation.  This  end  of  the  vil- 
lage had  forty  cows  appertaining  to  it,  under  Annie  s 
immediate  orders;  the  other  end  had  an  e^al  nunher. 

We  eaw  shoe-making,  saddle-making,  and  niiws 

other  employments. My  friends 

walked  off,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  Annie,  who  m- 
formed  me  she  had  been  fifty  years  a  Shaker;  that  her 
parents  had  brought  her  there  when  she  was  only  nri 
years  old,  at  the  time  that  tlM  soci^y  int  tot  £»b^ 
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That  the  men  a&d  women  slept  in  the  flame  honaes,  and 
that  they  eat  their  meale  at  the  same  tables  and  at  the 
eame  time,  when  there  was  room ;  and,  in  short,  that 
they  lived  together  like  brothers  and  sisteis;  that  they 
were  great  readers,  and  that  they  had  schools  fbr  their 
children,  each  of  which  had  a  separate  teaeher;  and  that 
there  was  an  orerseer  of  the  whole  1  She  added,  that 
there  was  no  constramt  nsed,  and  that  people  might 
leave  the  establishment  if  they  liked;  and  that  there  had 
been  no  instance  of  expulsion  daring  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Having  in  my  mind's  eye  the  yonng  couple  I  had  seen 
at  Endfield,  I  ventured  to  ask  a  few  questions  as  to  the 
conrse  adopted  when  a  tender  passion  sprang  np  between 
two  young  persons;  taking  care  to  frame  my  interroga> 
tones  as  delicately  as  possible,  that  I  might  spare  the 
maiden  bloshes  of  the  interesting  Agaes. 

She  replied,  *'  That  might  happen  sometimes  t  When 
it  did,  Ihey  let  them  quietly  take  themselves  oif  V* 

Taking  leave  of  old  Annie,  L  returned  to  the  toy-shop 
and  was  shown  into  an  inner  room;  where  I  found  my 
Ariend,  the  captain,  who  is  well-read  in  Holy  Writ,  in 
deep  and  eager  disputation  with  one  of  the  brethren 
named  John  Mantle,  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  whole  of  the  Bible  at  his  finger  ends; 
and  who  gave  chapter  and  verse  for  all  he  advanced  with 
such  adroitness,  shrewdness,  and  good  sense,  tibat  he  ap- 
peared to  me  rather  to  floor  his  opponent. 

The  subject  when  I  entered  was,  as  mi^t  be  expected, 
the  expediency  of  marriage;  when  John  Mantle  said, 
"  The  Catholic  priesthood  have  cleverly  got  rid  of  the 
char^  brought  against  them  by  the  Protestants  of  'for- 
hiddtng  to  marry,*  because  it  is  allowed  commonly,  and 
included  amongst  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The  Protes- 
tants on  the  other  hand,  call  it  a  bastard  sacrament,  and 
yet  uphold  it  as  a  Divine  institution;  and  with  this  view 
they  often  talk  of  soUmnianng  marnagesJ* 

The  contintied  theological  discasaion  is  lio  doubt 
highly  edifying,  but  we  pass  to  matter  more  mun- 
dane— ^ihe  personal  history  of  John  Mantle*  How 
many  strange  personal  histories  are  bound  up  with 
American  citizenship  !-— 

*^  I  was  bom,"  he  said,  "  where  my  father  and  grand- 
father had  been  bom  before  me,  in  a  small,  neat,  oom- 
fortable  farm-house,  near  Melton  Mowbray,  in  Leices- 
tershire, where  the  hounds  used  often  to  meet,  and  where 
many  a  good  ran  I  have  seen  when  a  boy.  I  came  to 
New  York  about  two-and-thirty  years  ago.  Previous 
to  quitting  England  I  had  married,  and  my  wife  accom- 
panied me  to  this  country.  I  am  a  cooper  by  trade,  and 
Whilst  working  in  my  calling  I  read  in  a  New  York 
paper  a  description  of  this  society,  which  attracted  my 
notice.  I  then  travelled  to  this  place  witii  my  wife  and 
two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl;  the  boy  was  four  years 
old,  the  girl  only  fonr  months.  And  here  my  wife  and 
myself  wete  admitted  as  probationary  inmates. 

^  Onr  trial  lasted  four  years,  Mrs.  Mantle  and  myself 
and  onr  children  all  living  in  the  same  house,  but  ftom 
the  day  of  onr  entry  we  hiui  separate  beds."  He  added, 
^tiiat  the  spirit  and  inclination  had  moved  them  both 
simultaneously,  for  they  had  lived  apart  ftnr  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  although  they  continued  to  love  eaoh  otiier 
With  pure  and  unadulterated  affection,  being  the  great- 
est Mends,  and  meeting  daily,  although  now  living  in 
separate  houses;  that  their  son  and  daughter,  when  they 
grew  up,  had  joined  the  society,  and  were  at  present 
wi^  them :  they  were  both  extremely  happy,  and  had 
never  expressed  a  vish  to  qnit  it;  that  he  brought  in 
property,  which  was  reserved  for  his  children  until  they 
were  of  age  to  judge  for  themselves,  which  they  had 
long  been,  and  when  the  young  people  voluntarily  joined 
the  brotherhood  it  was  placed  in  the  eommen  stock." 

He  was  a  good<*lookixig  man,  about  slitty  years  of  age. 
He  made  me  write  my  name  in  a  book,  and  complimented 
me  by  saying  it  Was  fiuniliar  to  him.  We  became  very 
great  iViends.  He  entered  into  flitrther  explanations  as 
to  their  habits  and  pursuits,  and  gate  ne  his  tenets  in 
tJie  l»Uowiag  biief  wofda 


^  Lead  a  life  of  innocence  and  purity — ^love  your  neigh- 
bour as  yourself — ^follow  peace  with  iH  men,  and  abstain 
from  war  and  bloodshed,  and  f^m  ail  acts  of  violence 
towards  your  fellow  men,  as  well  as  firom  all  pursuits  of 
pride  and  worldly  ambition.  Render  every  man  his  due, 
and  observe  *  holmess,  without  which  no  man  can  see  the 
Lord,'  and  do  good  to  all  men  as  far  as  opportunity  and 
ability  may  serve."  Thns  said  John  Mantle;  and  I  say, 
so  fiur  so  good. 

He  also  informed  me  that  all  persons  joining  their 
society  do  so  i^ly  and  voluntarily — ^no  flattery  or  un- 
due influence  is  used;  that  they  have  many  English  and 
Irish  amongst  them;  the  latter  they  do  not  like  so  much 
as  the  former,  as  they  flnd  it  difficult  to  bring  them  to 
qnlet  habits  of  industry;  that  minute  inquiries  are  made 
about  character  and  disposition  before  admission,  and 
that  no  one  is  received  who  has  any  worldly  debts.  That 
industry,  temperance,  and  fhigality,  ate  tlud  characteris- 
tics of  IJieir  institution,  and  that  when  in  health,  all 
must  be  employed  in  some  naetal  way  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commu^ty.  From  all  that  I  have  written  about 
this  extraordinary  sect,  you  will  perceive  that  these  in- 
nocent and  industrious  people  have  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  me.  How  superior  are  they  to  idle  nuns  and 
dissolute  monks,  who,  like  them,  are  doomed  to  celibacy, 
and  war  as  it  were  against  nature  !  I  admit  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  ridiculous  than  their  prancing  instead 
of  praying  (bnt  do  not  Roman  Catholics  pass  at  least 
half  tiieir  Sundays  in  dancing !)— their  making  Anne 
Lee,  a  female  Christ— and  their  wanting  to  depopulate 
their  own  young  and  rising  country  on  principles  which 
they  thus  poetUaUy  defend : — 

'^  Our  flesh  and  sense  must  be  denied, 
Passion  and  envy,  lust  and  pride; 
While  justice^  temperance,  truth,  and  love^ 
Onr  inward  piety  approve." 

We  bought  agfeat  many  kniek-kna<d:s,and  took  an  affeO' 
ti<«ate  leave  of  li^.  Hawkins  and  John  Mantle*  About 
six  hundred  of  these  people  are  congregated  together  at 
this  place.  How  different  they  appeared  from  those  at 
Endnelc^  who  were  rude,  rough,  and  repulsive !  these 
were  kind  and  friendly,  and  their  motto 


^  O  magna  vis  veritatis  !*' 

Out  drive  home  was  delightfiil  amidst  the  flragrant 
shrubs  and  balmy  breezes  of  Lebanon.  To-morrow  we 
propose  going  to  another  settlement  of  the  Shakers,  at 
the  hill  of  Handeoek«  Anne  Lee  must  have  had  a  tole- 
rable notion  of  otnintry  comfort  and  picturesque  locations. 

Notwithstanding  his  disposition  to  he  contented 
with  everything,  and  delighted  with  many  things^ 
Colonel  Maxwell  could  notieoonoile  himself  to  tiie 
holHng  system,  patronised  by  man,  woman,  and 
child,  at  breakfast,  dinner,  lunch,  tea,  and  sapper. 
Five  abundant  meals  a-day,  are  eaten  at  the  over- 
grown publio  places  of  entertainment;  and  no 
time  seems  allowed  to  masticate  or  properly  digest 
one ;  and  though  more  leisure  were  allowed,  it  would 
not  be  thus  used.    Even — 

That  most  important  meal  of  all, — ^that  meaJ  at  which 
aldermen  ^tremble  while  they  gaze," — ^is  not  the  only 
one  which  in  Ameriea  is  hurried  over,  and  hurried  over 
with  most  hihnman  haste.  All  manner  of  good  things 
axe  set  before  you.  but  no  time  for  reflection  or  selection 
is  afforded  you.  Fromptitude  of  decision  is  your  only 
chance :  no  hanging  fire  permitted— decks  cleared — des- 
sert produced,  consisting  of  peaches,  pears,  apples,  al- 
mond^ iced  creams^  fto.;  but,  alas  I  the  same  system  is 
oontinuedr-yo66J0,  ^M^i  ofMJ  ^>  is  still  the  order  of  the 

day. 

He  cottsiden  the  bolting  qrstem  bad  alike  for 

health  and  manners : — 

I  am  now.  In  some  degree,  become  aeeustomed  to  it ; 
but  still  it  is  extremely  provoking  when  you  happen  to 
ht  plased  bytlwiad»»f  MagmaMapMiKNirKtfHlall 
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the  Amtriean  ladies  are  so, — and  when  you  haye  jnst 
led  her  into  conversation,  suddenly  she  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  fiur  creatures  start  off  like  startled  deer ;  or,  to 
speak  in  more  homely  phrase,  as  if  the  house  was  on 
fire! 

I  haye  said  that  all  the  American  ladies  are  agree- 
ahle,  and  I'U  maintain  it;  and  well-bred,  too,  although 
certainly  I  was  a  little  startled  this  eyening  at  the  tea- 
table,  when  a  black-eyed,  intelligent-looking  lass,  ftom 
Phihkdelphia,  who  was  describing  Saratoga  Springs,  in- 
formed me  that  **  all  the  young  dandies  (here  were  oon- 
MerMt  humh/ugty  A«  guitaudl^*  But  she  was  yery 
pretty  and  yery  young,  and  that  made  up  for  eyeryttung. 

Apropos  to  Springfield,  the  Birmingham  of  the 
Eastern  States,  where  there  is  an  armoury  with 
91,000  stand  of  arms,  all  in  excellent  order,  ready- 
to  famish  the  citizens  with  weapons,  Colonel  Max- 
well makes  some  good-homoured  observations,  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  those  British  financiers  who  are 
all  for  economy,  save  in  every  department  in  which 
economy  properly  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  en- 
forced. 

On  leaving  Boston,  the  traveller  proceeded  by  the 
ordinary  route  to  Albany,  New  Lebanon,  and  Troy, 
where  we  have  already  seen  him ;  and  afterwards 
to  the  celebrated  Saratoga  Springs.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Utica  and  Ballaston  Springs,  and  afterwards 
to  the  falls  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  to  Trenton 
FaUs,  and,  finaUy,  to  Niagara,  from  which  he  made 
several  excursions  among  the  broken  Indian  tribes 
still  loitering  in  that  district.  At  Buffalo,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  was  introduced  to  Colonel  Bankhead,  a 
gentleman  from  whose  conversation  we  glean  more 
crumbs  of  comfort  as  to  the  maintenance  of  tran- 
quillity on  the  Canadian  frontier : — 

His  beautiful  and  engaging  daughter,  with  the  whitest 
and  smallest  hand  I  ever  beheld — a  Georgian  brunette 
— ^rendered  this  agreeable  evening  still  more  delightftd 
by  her  presence;  and  good-humouredly  permitted  her 
honoured  sire  and  myself  to  smoke  cigars  and  suck  mint 
juleps;  whilst  I  listened  to  his  manly  and  honourable 
opinions  about  Sbr  George  Arthur,  the  acts  of  his  own 
government,  and  the  manner  he  had  endeavoured  to  deal 
with  the  wretches  whom  he  had  detected  trying  to  in- 
volve the  two  countries  in  war.  I  was  greatly  pleased 
to  find  that  his  opinions  were  an  echo  of  what  General 
Scott  had  so  repeatedly  and  emphaticaUy  stated  to  me. 

Colonel  Bankhead,  who  commands  under  the  General, 
gave  me  most  ample  proof  of  the  correctness  of  every- 
thing he  advanced :  and  of  this  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
that  so  long  as  the  military  command  is  in  the  hands  of 
men  as  honourable  as  the  two  I  have  named,  we  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  ruffians  and  wretches 
who,  whilst  they  call  themselves  Patriots  and  Sympa- 
thizers, are  labouring  only  to  stir  up  the  evil  passions  of 
their  deluded  followers. 

In  ordinary  times  we  should  not  care  much 
about  the  effective  army  of  the  Republic,  but  just 
now  it  excites  some  curiosity ;  there  is,  besides,  much 
to  commend  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  Ame- 
rican army.  At  Buffalo,  Colonel  Maxwell  wit- 
nessed the  companies  of  artillery  and  infantry 
lying  there,  paraded,  or  we  may  say  reoiewedy  by 
Colonel  Bankhead.  He  makes  some  military  cri- 
ticisms on  their  style  of  movement,  words  of  com- 
mand, and  so  forth,  which  to  plain  civilians  are  of 
minor  importance  compared  with  what  foUows : — 

When  they  were  dismissed,  we  accompanied  the 
colonel  round  the  barracks.  Everything  appeared  dean, 
comfortable,  and  admirably  arranged.  Each  company 
has  a  stof  e-room»  which  is  i^  th^  qui^rs  of  their  09!- 


our-sergeant,  and  where  every  kind  of  necessary  is  kepi 
They  due  in  their  mess-kitchens,  which  are  dean,  htgt, 
warm,  well-ventilated  rooms.  We  tasted  their  soap, 
bread,  and  meat;  each  excellent  of  its  kind.  Their  pay, 
clothing,  and  food,  are  all  on  the  most  liberal  principle. 
Many  of  the  companies  had  well-chosen  lihrafies;  and 
there  was  a  sutler's  store,  where  a  soda  fountain  and 
other  harmless  luxuries  are  kept  for  the  men,  and  where 
each  man  has  the  liberty  of  having  a  credit  account  to  a 
certain  extent,  which  is  paid  by  the  paymaster  monthly: 
but  this  only  under  the  proviso,  that  tiie  offi.oer  in  com- 
mand of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs  has  no  cbarge 
against  him  for  extra  clothing  or  repair  of  arms,  &e. 

One  dollar  per  month  is  stopped  from  each  private's 
pay  for  the  fint  two  or  three  years  of  his  serrice :  this 
operates  as  a  great  check  on  desertion.  The  accamu- 
lated  sum  is  handed  over  to  them  when  they  obtain  their 
discharge,  even  if  they  do  not  complete  the  prescribed 
period  of  service,  which  is  five  years 


The  United  States  regular  army  consists  of  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  four  of  artillery,  and  eight  of  infan- 
try, making  a  grand  total  of  735  commissioned  officers 
and  1 1,800  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  With 
this  force  they  have  to  garrison  sixty-four  military  posts 
and  arsenals  ! — tiiat  is  to  say,— in  the  eastern  diyision, 
which  extends  over  the  immense  tract  of  country  I  have 
already  mentioned,  there  are  thirty-seven  forts  or  casUes, 
and  three  barracks  or  establishments  not  fortified;  and 
in  the  western  district,  one  range  of  barracks,  nine  forts, 
and  fourteen  arsenals  !  The  eastern  division  is  General 
Scott's  command;  and  he  has  his  head-quarters  at  Elixa- 
both  Town. 

You  will  say  this  is  tktometriiat  smallforce  for  so  respect- 
able a  slice  of  the  habitable  world  as  the  United  States. 
True  1  but  then  you  must  be  pleased  to  add  a  few  nvlitia- 
men  to  the  number,  viz.  naiy-teven  tktnuand  commis- 
sioned officers  and  one  million  three  hundred  and  twemtf- 
thousand  eeven  hundred  and  thirty-three  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  ! !  Union  is  strength,  and 
this  is  strength  witii  a  vengeance ! — ^twenty-six  states 
and  three  territories,  as  they  call  them — ^bnt  will  it  last ! 
Free  states  and  slave  states,  will  they  continue  to  pull 
together !  I  say,  No  1  the  Union  is  unnatural,  and  can- 
not last. 

Time  will  show. 

The  traveller  returned  to  Alhany,  diversifying 
the  route,  and  descended  the  Hudson,  by  steam,  to 
New  York,  where  we  have  previously  seen  him 
engagedin public  cdebrations  and  making  speeches. 
We  may,  therefore,  now  have  a  peep  behind  the 
curtain,  and  the  nearest  approach  which  our  gal- 
lant traveller  makes  to  the  perpetration  of  a  few 
harmless,  or  perhaps  useful  TroUopes : — 

*"  A  fine,  business-like  place,  this  New  York !  '^  said  I  to 
myself  tys  morning,  when,  after  eating  a  beaatiflil 
breakfast  at  a  beautiftil  table,  with  groups  of  beaotiftil 
women  around  it,  I  set  out  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
But  I  must  expatiate  a  little  on  our  in-door  affiurs  before 
I  take  you  out  to  walk  with  mo. 

The  exquisite  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  feminine 
battalion  of  servants  at  this  h6tel,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  the  great,  is  quite  delightAil  and  refreshing  to  the 
moral  feelings.  The  Astor  House  phalanx  of  dlambe^ 
maids  will  condescend  to  make  your  bed  and  clean  yoar 
room,  during  tiie  time  you  are  at  breakfast ;  but  neither 
love,  nor  money,  nor  compassion  either,  will  persuade 
one  of  these  American  Dianas  to  enter  your  apartment 
at  a  later  period  of  the  day. 

This  morning  I  requested  one,  whom  I  met  in  pa^Bong 
along  the  immense  galleries  in  whidi  are  the  doimitories, 
to  fetch  me  a  jug  of  water.  She  looked  aghast  at  tbs  re- 
quest ;  but  soon,  with  a  smile  of  compassion  at  my  igno- 
rance, said  she  would  tell  one  of  the  waiters  to  bring  it 
Soon  after  I  accosted  another,  and,  as  it  was  very  hot, 
requested  her  to  remove  the  counterpane  fh>m  my  bed. 
She  said  it  was  morally  impossible  j  tM  it  would  be  a4 
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good  88  her  place  was  worth ;  bat  that  a  waiter  Bhonld 
come  and  do  it. 

I  was  yastly  amiuied  with  this  refinement  of  delicacy 
in  a  dasB  which,  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  not 
always  characterized  by  an  excess  of  it ;  and,  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  still  fturther,  I  attacked  a  third  young 
lady,  whom  I  encountered ;  and  aaked  her  if  she  would 
do  me  the  favour  to  sew  a  button  on  the  collar  of  a 
shirt  which  I  proffered  to  her.  She  started  back  from 
the  dilapidated  vestment,  dangled  her  two  hands  from 
her  wrists,  looked  aghast,  and,  uttering  that  universal 
word  of  American  astonislunent,  ^Lawk  \^  turned  away, 
and  told  me  she  would  send  a  man  for ''  the  tking,*^ 

In  short,  I  soon  found  out  that  for  a  single  gentleman 
to  expect  that  a  single  chambermaid — and  there  are  no 
double  ones — would  answer  his  bell,  was  an  indecorum 
of  the  most  atrocious  sort. 

As  to  the  waiters,  they  are  a  little  army  in  themselves; 
and  indeed  the  government  of  the  Astor  House  estab- 
lishment is  essentially  military  in  all  its  subdivisions. 
You  are  summoned  to  dinner  by  peal  of  bell  or  stroke  of 
gong — the  latter  a  most  ear-appalling  sound ;  you  march 
along  in  single  file,  halt,  half-face  inwards,  and  take  up 
your  assigned  position.  The  field-officers  of  the  day,  id 
egt,  the  head  waiters,  one  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two 
enormously  long  tables,  stand  firm,  fixed,  and  conse- 
quential ;  they  more  one  pace  to  the  front,  and  wave 
their  right  arm  high  in  the  air,  in  the  most  decisive  and 
fbgleman-like  style ;  upon  which  all  the  subordinate  helps, 
who  are  marshalled  at  equal  distances,  and  have  their 
eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  their  commanding  officers,  like- 
wise step  one  pace  to  the  front !  Profound  silence  reigns 
around  1  There  is  an  awfril  but  brief  pause  of  suspense, 
and  the  field-officers  again  wave  their  napkins  aloft; 
another  pace  in  advance  is  made  by  the  entire  force — the 
covers  are  uplifted,  the  viands  displayed,  and  then  the 
eager  tumult  of  helping  and  being  helped,  and  the  din  of 
knives  and  fbrks,  and  dishes  and  plates,  reverberates 
from  the  lofty  ceiling. 

Carried  away  by  my  admiration  of  this  noble  display 
of  gastro-military  precision  and  discipline,  I  have  paissed 
over  in  silence  the  less  striking  commencement  of  the 
dinner,  when  the  soop  is  served  out ;  but  were  I  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  taup  itself ,  I  should  be  a  traitor  to  all 
the  better  feelings  of  gratitude,  respect,  and  veneration, 
which  should  tluob  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being 
who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  taste  it. 

Clam  Soup  1  a  thrill  of  admiration  shakes  my  pen  as  it 
traces  the  short,  the  unobtrasive,  the  humble-looking 
words.  Cum  Soup  1  My  dear  friend,  one  single  table- 
spoonftil  of  it  is  a  payment  in  friU  for  all  the  trouble  of  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic ;  one  basin  fhll  of  it  would 
recompense  a  man  for  circumnavigating  the  entire  globe  1 
They  $ay  it  is  made  of  Some  sort  of  sheU-fish,  some  mussel 
which  is  in  abundance  here.  I  don't  believe  it !  It  must 
be  something  sent  down  direct  from  the  skies,  to  bless  and 
support  the  American  ladies :  and  oh,  my  dear  fellow ! 
to  see,  as  I  did  to-day,  thirty  or  forty  of  the  dear,  &ir- 
haired,  gentle-eyed,  and  pale-cheeked  angels,  looking  so 
excessively  lovely,  and  eating  Clam  soup  so  excessively 
fast — such  heaven-bom  soup !  such  celestial  feeders  1 — it 
is  a  sight,  indeed!  But  I  feel  that  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  on  either  of  the  two  subjects,  still  less  on  the 
subjects  combined.    Come  and  behold  1  come  and  eat! 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  domestic  manoauvres  ex- 
hibited by  the  aids  and  helps  appertaining  to  this  large 
and  most  martially  arranged  establishment.  To-day  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  their  number,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived a  list — one  hundred  and  three  males  and  sixty- 
five  females  are  employed !  Mr.  Stetson,  the  director  and 
driller  of  them,  has  promised  that  I  shaJl  be  admitted — 
although  against  rule — at  one  of  their  field-days.  They 
parade  for  exercise  daily  at  2  p.k.,  and  are  drilled  as 
regularly  as  I  drill  my  regiment  Why,  in  some  of  the 
small  states  in  Italy,  so  formidable  a  display  would  be  a 
cause  of  alarm  to  the  government,  and,  most  lilcely,  the 
legislature  would  command  the  house  to  be  shut  up  for 
fear  of  the  consequences. 

Did  the  Colooe),  jyy  this  Qlam  aoap,  wish  to  oyer* 


tminp  the  canvass-back  ducks  of  the  two  Captains  ? 
Fortunately  this  delicacy  is  open  to  the  experiments 
of  the  humblest  gourmand  ;  as  it  is  easy,  on  our 
own  shores^  to  get  a  few  pence- worth  of  clams,  and 
impossible  to  catch  a  single  canvass-back  duck. 

At  Astor  House,  Colonel  Maxwell  and  his  friends 
preferred  eating  at  the  ladies'  table,  which  at  din- 
ner is  first  served  ;  though  the  ladies  come  second 
at  breakfast,  which  in  Ajnerica  is  taken  at  a  very 
early  honr.  There  is,  however,  only  one  half-hour 
between  the  time  when  the  ladies  and  the  men 
dine ;  no  great  space  of  time  in  which  to  clear 
away  debris  and  serve  another  great  dinner,  with 
all  its  proper  accessories  and  appointments,  to  two 
hundreid  gentlemen.  Here  occur  sundry  really 
overpowering  TroUopes : — 

In  consequence  of  getting  to  our  h6tel  late,  we  dined 
at  the  gentiemen's  ti5>le ;  the  ladies'  dinner  hour  being 
three,  the  gentlemen's  half-past ;  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  change.  It  was  like  a  pack  of  hounds  without  their 
whippers,  &c.  Woman,  lovely  woman !  whether  ye  feed 
fast  or  slow,  ye  are  still  our  better  angels,  and  keep  ua 
tranquil  and  well-behaved !  The  masculine  masticating 
party  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred;  and  conven- 
tional forms  were  a  good  deal  set  at  defiance.  I  found 
none  of  the  water-drinking  system  I  had  so  much  ad- 
mired in  the  provincial  towns. 

The  rattling  of  knives  and  forks,  the  changing  of  plates, 
the  loud  political  gabble  which  was  going  on  aniversally 
when  the  well-fill^  mouths  rendered  utterance  possible, 
combined  with  the  ildtoerous  dischaiges  of  champagne 
corks,  gave  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  well-contested 
battle-field.  This  over,  an  admirable  dessert  was  pro^ 
duced,  and  cigars  were  whiffed,  to  assist  digestion: 
groups  were  formed,  coffee  handed  round,  and  politics  re- 
newed. There  wis  to-day  no  boUing  after  dinner,  what- 
ever there  might  have  been  at  it ;  and  for  once  '^il  Sig- 
ner Stomaeo"  was  allowed  to  have  fair  play. 

I  can  only  account  for  this  departure  from  the  usual 
system,  by  supposing  that  the  guests  at  the  Astor  House 
are  at  this  particular  period  congregated  for  political  pur- 
poses, and,  consequently,  that  they  consider  that  sitting 
still  after  dinner  is  as  advantageous  a  mode  of  traffic 
in  this  commodity  as  walking  up  and  down  the  passaged 
and  corridors  of  this  huge  barrack,  which  they  have  been 
doing  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

This  afternoon  my  two  friends,  who  are  much  more 
fastidious  than  I  am,  pointed  out  to  me  puddles  ofscUivot 
as  they  had  often  done  before.  '^  Well,  I  admit  it,"  said 
I ;  '*  but  I  did  not  come  here  to  pick  holes  in  other  people's 
jackets.  Let  us  put  our  own  house  in  order  before  we 
meddle  with  our  neighbour's."  There  was  a  good  laugh 
when  I  seriously  added,  that  I  pitied  more  than  I 
blamed  them.  My  first  impression  was,  that  the  whole 
popalation  of  America  was  under  a  course  of  mercury 
for  an  universal  liver  complaint,  brought  on  from  bolting 
their  food,  and  that — ^poor  fellows  I — ^they  were  all  in  ih 
state  of  salivation! 

The  thing  is  horrid,  there  Is  no  denying  it:  I  positively 
have  seen  ladled  go  round  to  avoid  lakes  of  saliva,  or  wi& 
their  dainty  feet,  step  across  them,  assisted  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  same  way  as  he  would  have  assisted  a  fydt 
friend  over  a  dirty  gutter  in  the  street ! 

Clerical  dandyism  seems  to  have  an  aspect  of  its 
own  in  America.  Some  of  the  preachers  appear  to 
dress  themselves  after  portraits  of  the  old  puritans^ 
or  early  reformers.  After  a  pOit  iouper  in  New 
York,  that  '*  would  Jiaye  done.no  discredit  to  a 
frtshionable  party  in  London,  and  where  excellent 
viands  were  washed  down  with  teed  champagne,'* 
we  are  told : — 

General  Miller,  Mijor  B       ,  and  myself  walked  home 

with  the  Hev.  Mr.  H- and  his  fiunily :  he  is  a  cele- 

bnUejl  preac^^rybui  ^  ^^  ^7  ^  ^^  ^^^  admire  the  enl 
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of  hiB  jib ;  hifl  looks  were  plMtered  down  in  fbnn  pori- 
tanic&I,  and  to  bU  obin  was  attached  a  large  tuft  of  bair; 
but  these  are  triHeg  ligbt  as  bair,  or  air,  wbicb  you  will; 
and  tbougb  I  was  a  little  oat  of  temper  witb  tbe  bair- 
dretsing  system  of  Dr.  Walnwrigbt's  reyerend  friend, 
tbe  doetor  hiaiMlf  and  all  his  family  in  most  delightftU 
people." 

"  In  man  and  woman,  bnt  hx  most  in  man^ 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers, 
From  my  soul  I  loathe  all  affectation." 

The  affectations  of  America  are  as  peculiar  as  its 
phraseology,  and  twenty  times  more  absurd.  The 
latter  savours  of  fun,  the  former  of  idiocy. 

Ck>lonel  Maxwell  is  not  altogether  insensible  to 
the  little  faults  of  Jonathan,  as  a  dealer  and  lover 
of  ddlars.  At  Washington  he  was  plucked  in 
handsome  style  by  the  shopkeepers;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  a  native  would  not  so 
quietly  have  submitted  to  such  extortion  or  impo- 
sition in  trifles  t*~ 

Let  me  indulge  In  a  few  groans  as  to  the  exorbitant 
ebarges  that  are  inflicted  upon  you.  The  hackney- 
coachmen  are  a  race  of  extortioners.  A  ride  to  the 
Capitol  is  fifty  cents. ;  to  Mr.  Fox's  another  fifty.  They 
have  no  idea  of  anything  under  half  a  dollar  ;  whilst  a 
London  cabman,  honest  man  I  will  take  yon  half  over 
London  for  the  sum.  Ask  for  a  bottle  of  humble  port, 
".Two  dollars ;"  a  bottle  of  sour  tin  ordinaire  of  France, 
which  would  be  dear  at  three  sous,  '^  One  dollar."  I 
entered  a  shop  at  New  York,  and  bought  the  smallest 
possible  bottle  of  lavender-water, "  One  dollar,  if  you 
please  f  at  Baltimore,  for  a  pair  of  gloves,  **  One  dol- 
lar, if  you  please."  It  really  becomes  perfectly  dolour' 
out. 

The  Americans  generally  dress  very  well,  and  are 
always  to  be  seen  in  their  best  attire.  Witb  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  song. 

The  Sonday^  jaoket  goes  ereiy  day  en. 

Here,  as  amongst  ouraelves  and  everywhere  else,  there 
is  to  be  found  a  sprinkling  of  absurdity — over-dressed 
ladies,  and  barbarously-bearded  dandies ;  and  every  now 
and  then  you  meet  a  nondescript  with  its  haur  in  ringlets, 
or,  as  I  saw  Murat  in  bygone  days,  en  papillote. 

Colonel  Maxwell  thinks  better  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren  than  is  usual  with  English  travellers.  He 
first  saw  the  President  in  a  diurch,  singularly  de* 
Void  of  ornament^  and  with  many  coloured  faces  in 
it:^ 

Some  time  after  tbe  service  bad  eommeflced.  1  observed 
fc  well-dressed,  middle-aged,  gentlemanlike-looking  per- 
son, attended  by  a  very  young  man,  enter  tbe  church, 
and  take  his  seat  in  one  of  the  back  pews,  which  had 
nothing  whateyer  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest.    Be* 

fore  I  overheard  Mr.  Fonncett  whisper  to  Major  B -. 

"  That's  the  Fresident,"  t  bad  settled  in  mv  own  mind 
that  it  was  so,  and  that  we  were  in  the  awnil  presence 
of  the  head  of  tbe  great  Transatlantic  Republic,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  I 

I  liked  the  cut  of  his  head,  I  liked  the  cut  of  bis  whis- 
kers, I  liked  the  cut  of  his  coat,— in  short  I  liked  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  man ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
humble  plaoe  of  worship,  his  quiet  and  unostentatious 
manner,  the  absenee  of  all  ceremonial  at  his  entranoe, 
and  the  back  seat  which  he  occupied,  there  was  some- 
thing in  bis  air  and  bearing  that  well  suited  tbe  nobility 
of  bu  position,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  **  little  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren!"    •    •    .    »    » 

Senriee  being  ever,  we  walked  vp  to  his  splendid  man« 
lion,  which  oommaads  a  noble  view  of  the  Potomac.  I 
occaisionally  gave  a  glance  towards  the  rear,  and  beheld 
the  republican  monarch  walking  behind  us  among  tbe 
rest  of  the  parishioners.  Tbe  War  Secretary,  when  we 
entered  the  grounds,  proposed  that  we  should  proceed  I 
iorofls  the  firont  of  the  bttUdiog  and  enter  bjrtbs  opposite  | 


gate,  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Van  Boren  a  fow  mmotes' 
Jaw  before  we  attacked  him ;  but  several  geutlemen, 
who  like  ourselves  were  anxious  for  an  interriew,  hA. 
preceded  us,  and  when  we  entered  tbepresenoe-ehaaber 
we  found  the  President  already  holding  bis  IvUe. 

We  were  presented,  in  due  form,  and  were  Kedved 
with  a  most  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  and  requested,  in 
a  frank  and  nnconstndned  manner,  to  take  seats.  Tbe 
eonversation  was  of  a  general  nature,  and  rebtted  to  the 
great  improvements  ^t  had  taken  plaoe  in  the  Union 
within  these  few  years.  He  talked  on  this  subject  with 
somewhat  of  a  tone  of  exultation,  but  not  too  strengly 
marked  ;  and  when  Major  B  ,  who  has  tnveUed 
over  tbe  States  before,  acknowledged  the  great  improre- 
ments  that  had  taken  place,  it  appeared  to  giTe  mnch 
satisfkction  to  the  patriotic  ruler.  His  manner  was  euy 
and  gentlemanlike,  and  the  visit  was  a  very  agreeable 
one. 

After  all  the  vicissitudes  the  nineteenth  oentory 
has  witnessed^  the  following  little  scene  is  not  with- 
out its  pathos  as  well  as  its  lesson.  It  occurred 
on  board  a  steamer  going  from  the  South  to  Phila- 
delphia :-— 

Amongst  my  shipmates,  I  observed  a  tall  man,  of  a 
dark  and  sallow  complexion,  and  with  a  countenanee  de* 
cidedly  Italian :  be  had  a  bundle  in  bis  hand,  and  wis 
pointed  out  to  me  as  Prince  Acbille,  tbe  son  of  Joachim 
Murat,  ex-king  of  Naples  1  I  absolutely  started  when 
I  was  told  this ;  for  I  well  remembered  him  in  former 
days,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  assisting  at  a  grand  r^ 
view  of  Murat's  army  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  Naples 
in  1814.  He  was  then  a  fine,  dashing,  well-monntcii 
stripling ;  and  I  recollect  bis  riding  up  to  me  to  exjireM 
bis  regret,  ^that  his  own  regiment  of  Black  Horse  was 
not  on  tbe  field,  but  quartered  at  Capua,  as  be  would 
have  been  proud  to  have  charged  at  their  head  in  my 
presence." 

How  like  an  exaggerated  and  overcharged  romance 
does  everything  connected  with  Napoleon's  crowd  of 
kings  now  appear  1  Murat  was  the  only  one  of  the  set 
whom  my  &te  brought  me  into  contact  with.  Poor 
Murat !  be  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave,— ^  Le  nAmr 
of  the  French  armies,'' — ^the  best  cavalry  general  io 
Europe.  Owing  to  my  intimacy  with  Lord  W.Ben- 
tinck  and  the  beantifolLady  O— — ^  your  humble  aerraoi 
was  at  that  time  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  iqade  to 
take  a  part  in  the  political  drama  which  Mnrat  was  tha 
enacting,  to  save  Us  kingdom  and  his  life ;  and  now  his 
son  is  Us  own  luggage-bearer  I 

Sie  transit  ^orn  mundii 
But  to  proceed  with  our  route. 

In  the  route  we  find  nothing  particdariy  WD^ 
thy  of  commemoration,  save  a  a^/mA  dinner,  and 
first-rate  American  establishment^  in  the  vidnity  of 
Philadelphia^-— that  of  Mr.  Cadwallader  :— 

We  drove  to  hii  mansion,  where  a  party  was  asseiB- 
bled  to  meet  ns,  and  where  our  reception  was  most  kind. 
If  his  splendid  residence,  well-appointed  household,  ele- 
gant dinner  arrangements,  admirably  cooked  riands,  and 
choice  wines  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  internal 
economy  of  an  American  private  gentleman's  establish- 
ment, 1  can  only  say  that  tbe  New  World  is  not  a  jot 
behind  tbe  Old.  Fifty  years'  old  Madeira,  which  was 
absolute  nectar— <»ld  East  India  Sherry— Champa^e, 
Monsseaux  and  stOI-sparkling  Hock  and  Hermitaf^ 
with  delicious  CbAteaux  Margaux,  were  on  tiie  table  from 
the  commencement  of  the  feast,  and  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  guests,  and  not  panuied  round  (be  table  at  half- 
hour  time,  as  yon  and  I  have  sometimes  seen  it  in  nrj 
pompous  places.  The  first  course  was  exceUent;  the 
second  super-excellent,  consisting  of  pheasants,  qoul) 
partridges,  rail,  and  teal,  dressed  in  a  vniety  of  wayS) 
and  followed  by  soufflets,  and  all  sorts  of  eorrea  things* 
The  whole  was  wound  up  by  a  profosion  of  ices  of  Tiri- 
ous  kinds.    The  cloth  removed,  still  older  and  still  moie 
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of  the  eyening  was  transacted  inglorious  €3i&teanx  Mar- 
gaux,  twenty  years  old. 

The  exploits  of  horses  were  one  of  the  principal  topics 
of  coaTorsation.  Mr.  CadwaUader  is  the  fortunate  pos- 
Beasor  of  two  of  the  fiwtest  trotters  In  the  world.  They 
can  do  fiye-and-twenty  in  the  hour,  and  are  part  of  a 
team  of  four  which  he  has  trotted  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
The  portraits  of  the  two  wonders  were  produced. 

¥01011  the  fiur  hostess  retired,  eoffee  and  cigars  were 
introduced;  and^  at  my  request,  at  a  yery  late  hour  of 
the  eyening,  we  all  paid  a  yisit  to  the  stud,  which  our 
early  arrangements  for  to-morrow's  journey  would  other- 
wise haye  preyented  our  seeing. 

The  stahles  were  yery  promptly  illuminated  to  receive 
us  at  this  unusual  hour ;  and  the  good  points  and  special 
merits  of  each  of  the  noble  animals  were  pointed  out  to 
118  in  the  most  scientifio  manner.  The  two  best  trotters, 
whieh  had  won  seyend  cups  and  matches,  were  in  loose 
boxes.  From  the  tenor  of  the  oonyersation,  it  was  eyi- 
dent  that  the  Americans  sport  their  coin  freely  on  the 
turf;  and  a  bet  of  20,000  dollars,  which  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present  made  on  a  race  which  was  soon  to  come 
of^  appeared  to  attract  little  notice.  The  stud-groom, 
as  well  as  seyeral  of  tiie  under-grooms,  w»e  English. 

It  was  close  upon  the  morning  when  we  bade  adieu  to 
our  kind  host  and  his  conyiyial  party;  both  of  us  greatly 
delighted  with  American  cheer  ana  American  hospita- 
lity. If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  first-rate 
Tnoisatluitio  tprMcU,  then  long  life  to  the  Spread  £aaU, 
surrounded  by  its  stars,  of  which  we  pronounce  ifr. 
CadwaUader  to  be  one  of  the  first  magnitude  1 

We  must  conclude  these  random  notices ;  and 
Ikave  only  space  to  herald  a  new  philosopher  who 
seems  to  be  distancing  the  phrenologers  in  America, 
And  who  threatens  an  attack  on  Britain  :-^ 

The  political  promenade  in  the  passage  of  the  Astor 
House  was  not  neglected.  There  I  met  old  friends,  and 
was  introduced  to  new:  amongst  others,  to  a  phrenolo- 
gical lecturer,  who  gaye  me  a  learned  exposition  of  a 
new  science  discoyered  by  himself,  which  embraces  the 
formation  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the 
head,  and  which  1»kes  in  the  structure  and  muscular 
motions  of  all  the  component  parts  of  the  human  frame. 
This  personage  proposes  soon  to  yisit  England,  to  en- 
lighten and  listen  John  Bull,  and  probably  to  put  his 
bump  of  credulity  to  the  test. 

A  Mr.  Colt  called  upon  me.    He  is  the  inyentor  and 


manufkcturer  of  a  rifle  that  receiyes  eight  charges,  and 
fires  them  with  great  facility  in  quick  succession.  This 
inyention  is  also  applied  to  pistols  and  fowling-pieces. 
I  yisited  his  manufactory,  and  minutely  inspected  the 
arm,  which  I  think  is  good :  he  has  already  receiyed  a 
considerable  order  frem  the  American  goyemment. 

Other  ingenious  and  useful  inrentions  are  men- 
tioned. 

Before  dosing  this  hasty  noticey  we  must  make 
another  effort  to  allay  the  terrors  of  our  Tory  and 
Whig  friends  at  the  prospect  of  extended  franchises 
introducing  all  manner  of  disorders.  At  Baltimore 
there  occurred  one  night  a  scene  of  tumult  and  dis- 
order, which  the  English  travellers  fencied  threat- 
ened a  dreadful  election  riot.  Colonel  Maxwell 
teUs:— 

Before  I  quitted  Baltimore  this  morning,  I  made  espe- 
cial inquiries,  and  glanced  oyer  seyeral  morning  news- 
papers, supposing  it  to  be  totally  out  of  the  question 
that  the  turbulent  crowds  collected  last  night  could  haye 
separated  without  performing  some  of  the  humours  of 
Bonnybrook  Fair :  but  so  it  was ;  not  a  single  row — ^not 
a  solitary  broken  head,  to  show  up  as  a  proof  of  the 
patriotism  ot  the  Baltimorians !  It  is  really  quite  mel- 
ancholy; and  any  genuine  Irishman,  peasant,  squire,  or 
marquis, 

Who  sleepi  on  brambles  till  he  kiUs  bis  man, 

eould  neyer  exist  in  so  stupidly  peacefril  a  country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bowie-knife-fiourishing  at 
Niagara,  I  haye  never  beheld,  the  semblance  of  a  riot. 
No  police,  no  constables  meet  the  eye ;  and  as  for  watch- 
men. Heaven  help  the  young  gentleman  that  has  a  pro- 
pensity to  floor  Charleys,—- no  such  animals  exist  to  be 
floored! 

Our  Tory  firiends  will  never  be  ahle  to  stand  such 
reports  of  wild  democracy,  and  these,  too,  proceeding 
from  a  quarter  quite  above  suspicion. 

We  now  take  leave  of  these  agreeable  volume^ 
grateful  for  the  entertainment  which  they  have 
afforded  us;  and  delighted  to  have  this  gallant 
author  s  assurance  of  ^e  prevailing  temper  of  the 
American  citizens  being  strongly  inclined  to  amity 
and  peace  with  England. 


IT'SNAEFtJNTHATi* 


ANS  CAMtiB  SAlfOt 
By  m  LATB  EOBBBT  NlOOLU 


Yjb  may  laugh  brawly  i^  the  noo^ 

Ye  may  joke  as  you  like ; 
But  ye  shouldna  say  the  hinnie  's  gnds 

Afore  ye  take  the  bike. 
L^ve  does  wed  enough  to  joke  about 

When  comes  the  gloamin'  bat ; 
But  marriage  is  an  awfd'  thing;-^ 

It*bnaefimMa«/ 

We  twa  are  geyan  yomig  yet. 

We  ha'ena  meikle  gear. 
An',  if  ghykitly  we  yokit. 

We  wad  aye  be  toilin'  sair; 


*  It  Ofty  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  the  circomstanoes 
under  which  the  above  **  cantie  stag  ^  -was  written.  In  a  com- 
pany one  evening  in  £dinbui]g;h,  where  Hr.  Nicoll  wag  pre- 
sent, a  youBf  hSaj  vnw  very  much  rallied  on  the  snbject  of 
jnarrlage ;  tiU,  thinking  that  the  joke  wu  carried  a  liUle  too 
fir,  the  put  an  end  to  the  teaiing  by  exclaiming — **  It^  nae 
fun  that !" — a  phrase  which  at  once  caught  the  humour  of  the 
poet,  and  the  song  was  produced  that  same  night. 


Maybd  poverty  wad  mak'  ns 
Like  our  eoUie  and  the  cat — 

An'  tearfh'  een  and  scartit  lugs-* 
It 's  nae  Am  that  J 

The  men  are  in  a  huny  ay^^ 

Will  ye  gi'e  a  body  time! 
And  yet,  I  needna  forward  look, 

I  canna  see  a  stime; 
To  gi'e  a  body's  sel'  awa' 

For — *od !  I  kenna  what. 
It  gars  a  thoughtless  lassie  think— 

It's  nae  Am  that ! 

An*  noo  the  clud  is  on  your  brow, 

I  shouldna  vex  you  sae; 
Yet  in  my  last  free  maiden  hour, 

Why  mind  you  what  I  say ! 
My  first  love  and  my  last  are  you, 

My  lassie's  heart  you  caught— 
O I  guess  my  lo^e  by  what  ye  feel- 
•   It's  nae  ftja  *^^*  * 
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CATLIJTS  ADVENTURES  AMONG  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

ON  THE  UPPER  MISSOURI .♦ 


This  is  altogether  an  unique  work.  In  one  view 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  caUUoffue  raisorUe  of  the 
numerous  objects  of  art  and  curiosity  which  Mr. 
Catlin  has  collected  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings^ 
and  arranged  in  his  Indian  Gallery ;  in  another, 
as  a  narrative  of  personal  adventures,  more  resem- 
bling those  of  the  hardy  and  enterprising  English 
travellers  of  the  sixteeenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or  of  some  shipwrecked  mariner  or  captive 
thrown  by  evil  chance  among  savage  tribes,  than  as 
achievements  ofthese  degenerate  days.  There  is  this 
essential  difference :  Mr.  CatUn's  enterprise  was 
undertaken  on  the  '^voluntary  principle,"  from  the 
impulse  of  buoyant  enthusiasm,  leading  him  forth 
into  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  "  Far  West,"  to 
become  the  painter  and  historiographer  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribes,  before  they  are  for  ever  swept  into  the 
Pacific  by  the  onward  rolling  tide  of  civilisation. 
He  seems  one  of  those  men  on  whom  there  lies  a 
Fate ;  and  who  arise  at  a  particular  juncture  to 
fulfil  a  destined  office.  Though  few  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  visited  the  Indians  of  the  Upper 
Missouri,  already  have  some  of  the  tribes  whose 
traditions^  manners,  usages,  superstitions,  and  rude 
arts  he  has  recorded,  been  comjdet^y  swept  away, 
leaving  not  one  Bed  Man  to  tell  their  story.  Mr. 
Catlin  was  thus  just  in  time,  and  no  more,  to 
gather  the  trophies  and  relics  of  the  noble  Red  race, 
and  to  preserve  in  portraiture  the  features  of  its 
most  distinguished  chiefs  and  remarkable  indivi- 
duals. 

The  memorials  of  these  fast-decaying  tribes 
must  ever  remain  objects  of  great  interest  and 
curiosity  to  their  pale-faced  successors,  —  the 
usurpers,  as  Mr.  Catlin  considers  them,  of  their 
rights — ^the  fraudulent  owners  of  those  intermina- 
ble forests,  and  vast  prairies,  and  majestic  rivers 
of  which,  until  so  recent  a  period  as  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  the  Red  Man  was  the  sole  lord ;  and 
which  had  never  been  printed  with  a  white  man's 
foot-mark.  But  these  memorials  and  records  are 
of  interest  to  every  civilized  people.  They  dis- 
tinctly exhibit  one  phase  of  the  great  human 
Family. 

Besides  the  nearly  universal  passion  for  dollar- 
hunting— to  which  enthusiasts  like  Mr.  Catlin  form 
slender  exceptions — ^there  is  in  the  Anglo-American 
character  a  strong  propensity  to  wild  and  daring 
adventure,  for  which,  in  the  present  state  of  society 
in  the  United  States^  it  is  not  difficult  to  account. 
In  Mr.  Catlin  this  original  bias  was  first  displayed 
by  a  passion  for  field-sports ;  and  we  need  not  tell 
that  even  in  the  most  highlyrcultivated  districts  of 


*  Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians ;  by  George 
Catlin  ;  daring  eight  years'  travel  among  the  wildest 
tribes  of  Indians.  2  volames  royal  octavo,  cloth,  with 
four  hundred  illustrations :  Published  by  the  author,  at 
CatUn's  Jniwa  Gallery,  Egyptian  HaU,  London, 


the  United  States,  field-sports  are  still  of  a  much 
more  manly  and  stirring  character  than  in  the  best 
hunting  county  in  all  England,  or  on  its  wildest 
moor.  Field-sports  there,  are  indeed  but  another 
name  for  wild  and  daring  adventures  by  flood  and 
fell.  To  this  original  taste,  Mr.  Catlin  came  to  unite 
a  love  of  art — ^untrammelled  art — which  longed  to 
pursue  its  objects  in  wanderings  into  thewildemeaSy 
and  among  the  Red  Men,  free  and  uncontrolled,  and 
with  no  guide  save  chance.  Yet  the  several  stages  of 
his  liistory  form  a  natural  and  easy  chain.  He  was 
bom  in  "  Fair  Wyoming,"  now  a  good  many  years 
since,  while  tales  and  traditions  of  Indian  prowess 
and  Indian  manners  were  still  floating  over  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  His  father  was 
an  attorney ;  and  after  young  Catlin  had,  as  he  char* 
acteristically  tells,  wliiled  away  his  early  years, 
with  books  reluctantly  held  in  the  one  hand, 
and  a  rifle  and  fishing-pole  most  afiectionately 
grasped  in  the  other,  he  was  put  regularly  to 
the  study  of  law; — ^read  law  books,  attended 
lectures,  and  became,  for  a  few  years,  a  kind 
"of  Nifnrodical  lawyer"  in  his  native  place, 
He  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  dabbled  occasionally 
with  a  brush ;  and  one  fine  day  he  sold  his  law 
books,  and  everything  he  possessed,  save  his  rifle 
and  fishing-tackle ;  purchased  paints  and  brashes, 
and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  to  commence  por- 
trait painter,  without  having  had  a  lesson  or  an 
adviser.  When  he  had  been  some  years  closely 
engaged  in  painting  the  tame  ^^  black  doth  and 
blue  of  civilisation,"  a  band  of  noble  and  dignified- 
looking  Indians  arrived  in  the  city, — and  his  voca- 
tion was  decided  as  the  painter  of  nations!  the  Rey- 
nolds of  the  Far  West !  There  was  everything  sti- 
mulating to  a  yoimg  and  enthusiastic  artist  aboat 
these  swarthy  lords  of  the  flood  and  the  forest- 
Arrayed  and  equipped  in  all  their  classic  beanty,— 
with  shield  and  helmet, — ^with  tunic  and  manteaa,— 
tinted  and  tasseled  off,  exactly  for  the  painter's  palette ! 
In  silentand  stoic  dignity,  these  lords  of  the  foreststratted 
about  the  city  for  a  few  days,  wrapped  in  their  pictured 
robes,  with  their  brows  plumed  vnth  the  quills  of  the 
war-eagle,  attracting  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  all  who 
beheld  them.  After  this,  they  took  their  leare  for 
Washington  city,  and  I  was  left  to  reflect  and  regret, 
which  I  did  long  and  deeply,  until  I  came  to  the  follow- 
ing deductions  and  conclusions. 

These  were  that  he  should  abandon  everything, 
in  order  to  preserve,  by  pictorial  illustrations,  the 
history  and  customs  of  the  grand  and  fast-decaying 
race  that  had  thus  fired  his  imagination.  He  was  in 
that  ftame  of  mind  when  a  man  of  genius  is  never  at 
a  loss  for  reasons,  which  at  least  satisfy  himself. 
His  friends,  however,  when  consulted,  could  not  see 
things  in  the  same  l^ht ;  and  he  followed  his  own 
purpose,  without  a  single  sympathizer  or  abettor. 
He  has,  we  apprehend,  had  no  reason  to  repent 
He  has  succeeded  in  his  object,  beyond  what  could 
have  beei)  his  most  panguine  expectation^  and 
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performed  a  really  great  achieyement.  In  his  In- 
dian  gallery^  whidli  has  excited  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  he  has  collected 
not  only  numerous  original  and  faithful  portraits  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  most  of 
the  surviving  aboriginal  families  of  North  America, 
but  specimens  of  their  weapons  and  dresses,  and 
of  their  arts  and  manufactures,  that  are  unequalled 
of  their  kind ;  and  which  must  remain,  for  the  in- 
struction of  future  generations,  and  a  monument  of 
his  talents,  enthusiasm,  and  enterprise. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Catlin  s  personal  adven- 
tures, during  the  wandering  years  in  which  he  was 
thus  engaged,  forms  a  work  as  unique  in  literature, 
as  his  rare  collection  of  original  portraits  and  curi- 
osities is  rare  in  art.  If  his  ardent  admiration  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  sometimes  appears  to  be  car- 
ried to  excess,  it  is  error  on  the  right  side.  The 
glow  and  vividness  of  his  colouring  does  not  affect 
the  fidelity  of  his  portraiture ;  and  every  generous 
mind  must  B3rmpatiiize  with  his  compassionate  feel- 
ings for  the  Bed  Man^  and  with  his  resentment  at 
the  civilized,  chrisHan  agents  in  the  demoralisation, 
and  destruction  of  a  noble  race. 

But  the  field  opened  up  by  Mr.  Catlin's  rambles 
is  boundless  as  the  prairies  which  he  traversed, 
and  our  space  is  of  merely  civilized  limits  ;  so  we 
must  be  content  with  following  him  in  his  erratic 
course  by  the  merest  thread,  and  with  often  losing 
sight  of  him  altogether. 

Having  resolved  to  start  for  the  "  Far  West," 
on  the  ambitious  adventure  we  have  described,  it 
became  necessary  for  Mr.  Catlin  to  inquire  where 
about  that  same  quicksand  territory,  ever  shifting 
its  boundaries,  might  commence,  and  where  termi- 
nate.   He  says : — 

Phantom-like  it  flies  before  us  as  we  travel,  and  on 
our  way  it  continually  glided,  before  us,  as  we  approach 
the  setting  son. 

In  the  oommenoement  of  my  Tour,  seyeral  of  my  tra- 
velling companions  from  the  city  of  New  York,  found 
themselves  at  a  frightful  distance  to  the  West,  when  we 
arriyed  at  Niagara  Falls  ;  and  hastened  back  to  amuse 
their  fHends  with  tales  and  scenes  of  the  West.  At 
Buffalo,  a  steam-boat  was  landing  with  400  passengers, 
and  twelve  days  out—**  Where  fh>m  t"  **  From  the 
West."  In  the  rich  state  of  Ohio,  hundreds  were  sell- 
ing their  farms  and  going — to  the  West.  In  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  Cincinnati,  people  said  to  me,  **  Our  town 
has  passed  the  days  of  its  most  rapid  growth,  it  is  not 
far  enough  West.^  In  St.  Louis,  1400  miles  west  of 
New  York,  jny  landlady  assured  me  that  I  would  be 
pleased  with  her  boarders,  for  they  were  nearly  all  mer- 
chants from  the  «  West."  I  there  asked,—**  Whence 
come  those  steam-boats,  laden  with  pork,  honey,  hides, 
&c.  1"  **  From  the  West."—**  Whence  those  ponderous 
bars  of  silyer,  which  those  men  have  been  for  hours 
shoaklering  and  putting  on  board  that  boat  1 "  **  They 
come  ih>m  Santa  F^,  from  the  West."—**  Where  goes 
this  steam-boat  so  richly  laden  with  dry  goods,  steam- 
engine8,&c. !"  **  She  goes  to  Jefferson  city."-— "Jefferson 
city,  where  is  that !"  **  Far  to  the  West"— **  And  where 
goes  that  boat  laden  down  to  her  gunnels,  the  Yellow 
Stone ! "  **  She  goesstUl  farther  to  the  West."—**  Then," 
said  I,  **  ni  go  to  the  West."    I  went  on  the  Yellow 

Stone — 

Two  thousand  miles  on  her,  and  we  were  at  the  mouth 
of  Yellow  Stone  rivei^-at  the  West.  What !  invoices, 
bills  of  lading,  &c.,  a  wholesale  establishment  so  fisur  to 
the  West ! — **  And  those  strange-looking,  long-haired 
gentlemen,  who  have  just  arrived,  and  are  relating  the 
adventures  of  their  long  and  tedious  joomey.    Who  are 


they  1"  **  Oh  I  they  are  some  of  our  merchants  jnst  ar- 
rived from  the  West."—**  And  that  keel-boat,  that 
Mackinaw-boat,  and  that  formidable  caravai^— all  of 
which  are  richly  laden  with  goods."  **  These,  sir,  are 
outfits  starting  for  the  FTtfie."— Going  to  the  Weity  ha  t 
**  Then,"  said  I,  **  I'll  try  it  again.  I  will  try  and  see  if 
I  can  go  to  the  West."— **  What,  a  Fort  here,  too  1" 
**  Oui,  Monsieur— oui.  Monsieur,"  (as  a  dauntless,  and 
cant6ar6ariaii-looking,  jolly  fellow,  dashed  forth  in  ad- 
vance of  his  party  on  his  wild  horse  to  meet  me.) — 
**  What  distance  are  you  west  of  Yellow  Stone,  here,  my 
good  fellow  t" 

A  humorous  dialogue  follows  between  the 
Traveller  and  Ba^titte^  a  Frenchman  and  ^*  free 
trapper ;"  and  the  Wett  flies  away  and  away  through 
many  tribes  of  Indians,  until  it  is  lost,  but  not  in 
the  Pacific  ;  for  Ba'tiste  knew  not  of  its  boundaries 
farther  than  among  the  Orows^  a  handsome,  (war- 
like, and  chivalrous  race  of  Indians. 

In  his  way  to  the  phantom  Far  West,  Mr.  Catlin 
reached  St.  Louis ;  but  that,  place  is  reckoned  at 
the  door,  though^fifteen  hundred  milee  from  the 
Atlantic  cities.  From  thence,  in  1832,  he  em- 
barked in  the  first  steamer  that  had  ever  navi- 
gated the  Missouri,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three 
months  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone 
River,  2000  miles  above  St.  Louis.  Here  the 
American  Fur  Company  have  a  factory  and  a  strong 
fort^  for  the  protection  of  their  servants  while  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians.  The  Missouri,  up  this  length, 
has  a  singular  character ;  but  probably  part  of  its 
^  chocolate  colour"  might,  at  this  time,  have  been 
owing  to  the  spring  freshets :— > 

The  Missouri  is,  perhaps,  different  in  appearance  and 
character  from  all  other  rivers  in  the  world  ;  these  is  a 
terror  in  its  manner  which  is  sensibly  felt,  the  moment 
we  enter  its  muddy  wateis  from  the  Mississippi.  From 
the  month  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  which  is  the  place 
from  whence  I  am  now  writing,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  the  Missouri,  with 
its  boiling,  turbid  waters,  sweeps  ol^  in  one  unceasing 
current ;  and  in  the  whole  distance  there  is  scsdrcely  an 
eddy  or  resting-place  for  a  canoe.  Owing  to  the  conti- 
nual falling  in  of  its  rich  allurial  banks,  its  water  is 
always  tujribid  and  opaque  ;  having,  at  all  seas<»is  of  tlM 
year,  the  colour  of  a  cup  of  ehooolate  or  c<Miree,  with 

sugar  and  cream  stirred  into  it 

For  the  distance  of  1000  miles  above  St.  Louis,  the  shores 
of  this  river  (and,  in  many  places,  the  whole  bed  of  the 
stream)  are  filled  with  snags  and  raft,  formed  of  trees  of 
the  largest  size,  which  have  been  undermined  by  the 
falling  banks  and  cast  into  the  stream  ;  their  roots  be- 
coming fastened  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  with  their 
tops  fioating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  pointing 
down  the  stream,  forming  the  most  frightful  and  dis- 
couraging prospect  for  the  adventnrons  voyageur. 

With  what  propriety  this  **  Hell  of  waters  "  might  be 
denominated  the  **  River  Styx,"  I  will  not  undertake  to 
decide  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  impropriate  or  inno- 
cent than  to  can  it  the  River  of  Sticks, 

The  scene  is  not,  however,  all  so  dreary  ;  there  Is  a 
redeeming  beauty  in  the  green  and  carpeted  shores, 
which  hem  in  this  huge  and  terrible  deformity  of  waters. 

The  next  thousand  miles  of  this  river  navigation 
is  represented  as  a  frdry-land ;  in  passing  through 
which  the  voyager  was  riveted  to  the  deck,  feast- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  thousand  hills,  and  blufis,  and 
dales,  and  ravines  around  him,  where  immense  herds 
of  buffaloes,  of  elks,  and  antelopes,  and  ^  meaiing 
wolves,''  and  mountain-goats,  were  to  be  seen 
boundhig  up  and  down  and  over  green  fields,  car< 
peted  with  myriads  of  shrubs  and  flowers :— 
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From  Si.  Louis  to  i1i«  faUfl  of  the  Ifisaoiiri,  a  distsBce 
of  3600  miles,  is  one  continaed  pnirio  ;  with  the  exoep- 
tiea  of  »  few  of  the  bottoms  formed  aXomg  the  bank  of 
the  Tiwmf  and  the  streams  whieh  are  feUing  into  it,  whidi 
are  often  covered  with  the  most  Inznriant  growth  of 
fersst  timber. 

The  rirer  sceneiy  among  the  clay  blofia  is  of  a 
yngiilar  character ;  and  theee  blofiiy  through  which 
the  majestic  and  powerfdl  stream  has  daring  end- 
lees  agesy  pVraghed  fbr  itself  a  way,  hem  in  much 
of  the  long  coarse  of  the  riyer.  **  Scarcely,*  says 
the  tmTeUer,  speaking  of  a  hend  of  theiiver  called 
the  OrmkiDMamt:^ 

Beaieely  anytidng  in  nature  ean  be  fevnd,  I  am  sare, 
mors  exoeedin|^7  pietnresqne  than  the  new  ttom  this 
plaee ;  exhibiting  the  woaderftil  nwnner  in  whieh  the 
goiges  of  the  riyer  hare  out  out  its  deep  channel  throng 
these  walls  of  clay  on  either  side,  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  eloTation  ;  and  the  imposing  foatores  of  the 
high  table-lands  in  the  distanoe,  standing  as  a  perpetoal 
anomaly  ia  the  oeoatry. 

Speaking  in  another  plaee  of  these  day  bhifis, 
hesajTs: — 

By  the  oontinnal  OTorilowing  of  the  river,  its  deposits 
have  been  lodged  and  left  with  a  horisontal  sorfhce, 
spreading  the  deepest  and  richest  allnvion  over  the  sur- 
feoe  of  its  meadows  on  either  side ;  throogh  which  the 
river  irinds  its  serpentine  course,  alternately  running 
ttom  one  bluff  to  the  other,  which  present  themselves  to 
its  shores  in  all  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  shapes 
and  colours  imaginable.  Some  irith  their  green  sides 
giaeefully  slope  down  in  the  most  lovely  groups  to  the 
vrater's  age;  whilst  otheis,  divested  of  their  verdure, 
present  themselves  in  Immenfle  masses  of  clay  of  different 
colours,  which  arrest  the  eye  of  the  traveller  with  the 
most  curious  views  in  the  world. 

These  strange  and  picturesque  ^peaimaeee  have  been 
produced  by  the  rains  and  froats,  vriiich  are  continuaUy 
dmngingthe  dimensions,  and  varying  the  thousand  shapes 
of  these  denuded  hills,  by  washing  down  their  sides  and 
carrying  them  into  the  river. 

Amonipt  these  groope  may  be  seen  teas  and  hundreds 
ef  thousands  of  dilleront  forms  and  figures,  of  the  su- 
blime and  the  picturesque  ;  in  suay  pfaices  for  miles  to- 
gether, as  the  boat  glides  along,  there  is  one  continued 
appeanace,  beforo  and  behind  us,  of  some  ancient  and 
boundless  dty  in  ruins.  Bamparts,  terraees,  domes, 
towers,  citadels  and  castles  may  be  seen<— cupolas,  and 
magnificent  porticoes,  and  hne  and  there  a  soUtary 
column  and  crumbling  pedestal,  and  even  spires  of  clay 
vrfaich  stand  alone,  and  glistening  in  dirtance,  as  the 
sun's  rays  are  refracted  back  by  the  Uwusand  crystals 
of  gypsum  which  are  istbedded  in  the  clay  of  which  they 
are  formed.  Over  and  through  theee  groups  of  domes 
and  battlements,  (as  one  ii  compelled  to  iiMgine  them,) 
the  sun  sends  his  long  and  gilding  lays,  at  mom  or  in 
the  evening ;  giving  life  and  light,  by  aid  of  shadows 
cast  to  the  different  glowing  colours  of  these  day-built 
ruins  ;  shedding  a  glory  oTcr  the  solitnde  of  this  wild 
and  pictured  country,  which  no  one  can  resiiae  unleae 
he  travels  here  and  lo<^  upon  it. 

It  is  amidst  theee  vrild  and  quiet  haunts  that  the 
mountain  dieep,  and  the  fleet-bounding  antehvpe  sport 
and  live  in  henb,  seonre  from  their  enemies. 

Through  two  thoasand  miles  of  sach  scenery, 
they  were  pnffing  and  blowing  for  three  months-- 
a  long  period ;  and  yet  the  voyage  was  no  small 
achievement.  The  astonishment  and  tent>r  of  the 
Tndians  in  the  few  villages  which  they  passed,  may 
be  conceived  when  the  ^  biff  thmder  conoe,"  poffing, 
and  blowing,  and  paddling,  and  snorting,  and  firing 
off  the  swivels  with  which  she  was  famished,  ^h 
proached  them:-— 

We  had  on  board  one  twelve-pound  eamoii  and  three 


or  four  eight-pound  swivels,  whicfa  we  were  tskiBg  q| 
to  arm  the  Fur  Conqmny's  Fort  at  the  mouth  ofYcUow 
Stone ;  and  at  the  approach  to  every  village  they  wen  all 
diechaiged  several  times  in  rapid  succession,  which  threw 
the  in^bitants  into  utter  confhsion  sad  sauttment 
Some  of  them  threw  their  feces  to  the  ground,  snd  cried 
to  the  Great  Spirit— some  shot  their  horses  snd  dflg% 
and  sacrificed  them  to  appease  the  Great  Spirit,  wboa 
they  conceived  was  ofiended;  some  deserted  their  Til> 
lages,  and  ran  to  the  tops  of  the  blufi  some  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  others,  in  some  places,  as  the  boat  landed  in 
front  of  their  villages,  casM  irith  great  cantios,  asd 
peeped  over  the  bank  of  the  river  to  see  the  fete  ef  tbeir 
chidk ;  irhoee  duty  it  vras  (from  the  nature  of  their 
office)  to  approach  us,  whether  friends  or  foes,  sad  to  go 
on  board.  Sometimes,  in  this  plight,  they  were  instanU; 
throvrn  node  and  heels  over  «uh  other^s  heads  and 
shoulders — bmu,  women,  and  children,  and  dogs— mge, 
sachem,  old  and  young— all  in  a  mass,  at  the  frif^itAil 
discha^  at  the  steam  from  the  escape-pipe,  whidi  the 
captain  of  the  boat  let  loose  upon  them  for  Ids  oim  foa 
and  amusement. 

There  were  many  curious  oonjectures  smos^^  their 
vrise  men,  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  powers  of  the 
steam-boaL  Amnigst  the  Mandans,  sosm  called  it  thi 
"  big  thunder  canoe;"  for,  vrfaen  in  distance  belew  thi 
village,  they  saw  the  lightaiing  flash  from  its  sides,  ud 
heard  the  thunder  come  from  it;  others  csUed  it  the 
"  big  medicine  canoe  inth  eyes  f*  H  was  mtiimu{mp' 
tery)  because  they  could  not  understand  it ;  audit  snut 
have  eyes,  for,  said  they,  ^  it  sees  its  own  way,  snd  tskM 
the  deep  water  in  the  middle  of  the  channel" 


Mr.  Catlin  redded  far  a  conaideTable  tone  ia  the 
Fort.  It  is  the  kigest  and  best  hailt  cstahhih* 
ment  of  the  sort  on  the  river,  and  contains  an  am 
of tfaaeehnndred feet sqoare within waU&  Itiithe 
head  qoarters  of  the  Far  Company  in  this  region. 
Its  sate  is  weU  selected  on  a  heaat^fbl  meadow,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  near  the  jonction  of  the 
YeUow  Stone  River  and  the  Miasoari.  TfaeFortis 
ander  the  care  of  a  ooontiymaB  of  oar  own  :— 


Mr.  Madicenxie  is  a  kind-hearted  and  hi^i 
Scotchman  ;  and  seens  to  have  charge  of  ul  the  Fsr 
Company's  business  in  this  region,  and  from  this  to  tbe 
Rocky  Mountains^  He  lives  in  good  and  confertahk 
style,  inside  of  the  Fort,  vrhich  contahm  some  ei^  or 
ten  log-houses  and  stores,  and  has  generany  forty  erflfty 
men,  and  osie  hundred  and  fifty  horses  about  him. 

A  great  store  of  the  kinds  of  goods  required  in 
the  traffic  or  barter  carried  on  with  the  Indians  is 
kept  here,  from  which  the  traders  at  the  outpoets 
are  supplied  at  those  seasons  when  they  bring  in 
the  firoits  of  their  trade  with  the  natives.  The 
fort  was  an  advantageoos  post  for  oar  advoitarer, 
as  it  was  the  general  rendeavoas  of  all  the  sor- 
roonding  tribes,  who,  in  great  nambeis,  encamped 
aroand  it ;  in  the  first  place,  delivering  up  their 
armsy  to  be  kept  in  the  ar8enal,antil  their  dtpartore. 
This  precaation  was  yet  more  needfol  to  prevent 
battles  between  hostile  tribes,  than  for  the  ssftty 
of  the  whites.  Mr.  Catlin's  brash  was  immedistely 
at  work,  in  delineating  the  finest  specimens  of 
**  the  finest-looking,  best  equipped,  and  mostbesih 
tifolly-costamed"  of  any  of  the  Indian  trihes; 
those  of  the  Upper  Missonri ;  indading  the  OmUj 
the  AssimuiMHSy  the  Bladt-fea,  and  others;  of 
whom  he  says: — 

They  Uve  in  a  country  well  stocked  with  bdUoes  snd 
wUd  horses,  which  frinush  them  an  excellent  sad  MSJ 
hving  ;  their  atsMq^here  is  pare,  which  prodaces  good 
healtii  and  long  life;  and  they  are  the  most  indepesdest 
and  the  hiw^B^nMB^f  Indjaasl  have  met  with;  the; 
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ire  aH  eniinly  in  s  lUie  of  primitiye  wildness,  and  con- 
sequently are  picturesque  and  handsome,  almost  beyond 
description.  Nothing  in  the  world,  of  its  kind,  can  pos- 
sibly surpass  in  beauty  and  grace  some  of  their  games 
and  amusements,  their  gambols  and  parades. 

As  ftr  as  my  travels  have  yet  led  me  into  the  Indian 
country,  I  hare  more  than  realized  my  former  predic- 
tions ^t  those  Indians  who  could  be  found  most  en- 
tirely in  a  state  of  nature,  with  the  least  knowledge  of 
civilized  society,  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  eleuily 
in  their  persons,  elegant  in  their  dress  and  n^umem,  and 
enjoying  life  to  the  greatest  perfection*  Of  such  tribes, 
perhaps  the  Crows  and  Blackfeet  stand  first ;  and  no 
one  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  richness  and  ele- 
gance (and  even  taste  too)  with  which  some  of  these 
people  dress,  without  seeing  them  in  their  own  country. 
1  will  do  all  I  can,  however,  to  make  their  looks  as  well 
as  customs  known  to  the  world  :  I  will  paint  with  my 
brush  and  scribble  with  my  pen,  and  bring  their  plumes 
and  plumage,  dresses,  weapons,  &c.,  and  everything  but 
the  Indian  himself,  to  prove  to  the  world  the  assertionB 
which  I  have  made  above. 

Every  one  of  these  red  sons  of  the  ferest  (or  rather  of 
the  pndrie)  is  a  knight  and  lord — ^his  squaws  are  his 
slaves  ;  the  only  things  which  he  deems  worthy  of  his 
exertions  are  to  mount  his  snorting  steed,  with  his  bow 
and  quiver  slung,  his  arrow-shield  upon  his  arm,  and 
his  long  lance  glistening  in  the  war^parade  ;  or,  divested 
of  all  his  plumes  and  trappings,  armed  with  a  simple  bow 
and  quiver,  to  plunge  his  steed  amongst  the  flying  herds 
of  buffifcloes,  and  with  his  sinewy  bow,  which  he  seldom 
bends  in  vain,  to  drive  deep  to  life's  fountain  the  whii- 
zing  arrow. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  tone  in  whioli  the  en- 
thusiastic traveller  always  speaks  of  the  Bed  Men. 
In  some  of  those  feats  in  the  chase  for  which  they 
claim  distinction,  their  white  neighbonrs  are  not 
by  any  means  their  inferiors.  A  bufialo  hunt^  in 
which  Mr.  Catlin  was  engaged,  gives  an  animated 
picture  of  sports-how  difierent  from  a  tame  oM^ 
lized  stag  hunt,  or  humdrum  fox  hunt ! — and  a  vivid 
representation  of  the  pioneers,  or  outlying  posts  of 
civilized  society  :^- 

I  will  give  a  little  sketch  of  a  bit  of  flm  I  joined  in 
yesterday,  with  Mr.  M'Kenzie  and  a  number  of  nis  men^ 
without  the  company  or  aid  of  Indians. 

I  mentioned  the  other  day,  that  M^enzie's  table,  fh>m 
day  to  day,  groans  under  the  weight  of  buffalo  tongues 
and  beavers'  tails,  and  other  luxuries  of  this  western 
land.  He  has  within  his  Fort  a  spacious  ice-house,  in 
which  he  preserves  his  meat  fresh  for  any  length  of  time 
required;  and  sometimes,  when  his  larder  runs  low,  he 
starts  out,  rallying  some  five  or  six  of  his  best  hunters, 
(not  to  hunt,  but  to  "  go  for  meat.*')  He  leads  the  party, 
mounted  on  his  favourite  buffalo  horse,  (i.  e.  the  horse 
amongst  his  whole  group  which  is  best  trained  to  run  the 
buffalo,)  trailing  a  Ught  and  short  gun  in  his  hand,  such 
an  one  as  he  can  most  easily  reload  whilst  his  horse  is  at 
full  speed. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  ice-house  yesterday 
morning,  which  caused  these  self-catering  gentlemen  to 
cast  their  eyes  with  a  wisM^l  look  over  the  prairies  j 
and  such  was  the  plight  in  which  our  host  took  the  lead, 
and  I,  and  then  Mons.  Chardon,  and  Batiste  D^fende 
and  TuUock,  (who  is  a  trader  amongst  the  Crows,  and  is 
here  at  this  time,  with  a  large  party  of  that  tribe,)  and 
there  were  several  others  whose  names  I  do  not  ^ow. 

As  we  were  mounted  and  ready  to  start,  M'Kenzle 
called  up  some  four  or  five  of  his  men,  and  told  them  to 
follow  immediately  on  our  trail,  with  as  many  one-horse 
carts,  which  they  were  to  harness  up,  to  bring  home  the 
meat ;  **  ferry  them  across  the  river  in  the  scow,"  said 
he,  '^  and  following  our  trail  through  the  bottom,  you 
will  find  us  on  the  plain  yonder,  between  the  Yellow 
Stone  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  with  meat  enough  to  load 
you  home.  My  watch  on  yonder  bluff  has  just  told  us  by 
his  signals,  that  there  are  cattle  a  plenty  on  that  spot,  and 


we  are  going  there  as  fest  as  possible.''  We  all  crossed 
the  river,  and  galloped  away  a  couple  of  miles  or  so, 
when  we  mounted  the  bluff;  and  to  be  sure,  as  wa^said, 
there  was  in  full  view  of  us  a  fine  herd  of  some  four  or 
five  hundred  bufilaioes,  perfectly  at  rest,  and  in  their 
own  estimation  (probably)  perfectly  secure.  Some  were 
grazing,  and  others  were  lying  down  and  sleeping.  We 
advanced  within  a  mile  or  so  of  them  in  ftiU  view,  and 
came  to  a  halt.  Mons.  Chardon  **  tossed  the  feather," 
(a  custom  always  observed,  to  try  the  course  of  the 
wind,)  and  we  commenced  ^stripping,"  as  it  is  termed, 
(i.  e.  every  man  strips  himself  and  his  horse  of  every  ex- 
traneous and  unnecessary  appendage  of  dress,  &o.,  that 
mii^t  be  an  encumbrance  in  running ;)  hats  are  laid  off, 
and  coats,  and  bullet  pouches ;  sleeves  are  rolled  up,  a 
handkerchief  tied  tightly  around  the  head,  and  anoUier 
around  the  waist ;  cartridges  are  prepared  and  placed 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  or  a  half-dozen  bullets  'Hhrowed 
into  the  month,"  &c.  &o.,  all  of  which  takes  up  some  ten  or 
fifteen  nunutes,  and  is  not,  in  appearance  or  in  effect,  un- 
like a  council  of  war.  Our  leader  lays  the  whole  plan  of  the 
chase,  and  preliminaries  all  fixed,  guns  charged  and  ram- 
rods in  our  hands,  we  mount  and  start  for  the  onset.  The 
horses  are  all  trained  fer  this  business,  and  seem  to  enter 
into  it  with  as  much  enthusiasm,  and  with  as  restless  a 

spirit,  as  the  riders  themselves. M'Kenzie 

was  foremost  in  the  throng,  and  soon  dashed  off  amidst 
the  dust  and  was  out  of  sight — ^he  was  after  the  fkttest 
and  the  fastest.  I  had  discovered  a  huge  bull  whose 
shoulders  towered  above  the  whole  band ;  and  I  picked 
my  way  through  the  crowd  to  get  alongside  of  him.  X 
went  not  for  ^  meat,"  but  for  a  trophv:  I  wanted  his 
head  and  horns.  I  dashed  along  through  the  thundering 
mass,  as  they  swept  away  over  the  plain,  scarcely  able  to 
tell  whether  I  was  on  a  bufihlo's  back  or  my  horse — ^hlt, 
and  hooked,  and  joetled  about,  till  at  lesgth  I  found 
myself  alongside  of  my  game,  when  I  gave  him  a  shot  as 
I  passed  him.  X  saw  guns  flash  in  several  directions 
about  me,  but  I  heard  them  not.  Amidst  the  trampling 
throng,  Mons.  Chardon  had  wounded  a  stately  bull,  and 
at  this  moment  was  passing  him  again  with  his  piece 
levelled  fer  another  shot ;  they  were  both  at  full  speed, 
and  I  also,  within  the  reach  of  the  muzzle  of  my  gun, 
when  the  bull  instantly  turned  and  received  the  horse 
upon  his  horns,  and  the  ground  received  poor  Chardon, 
^o  made  a  frog's  leap  of  some  twenty  feet  or  more  over 
the  bull's  back,  and  ahnost  under  my  horse's  heels.  I 
wheeled  my  horse  as  soon  as  posdble,  and  rode  back, 
where  lay  poor  Chardon^  gasping  to  start  his  breath 
again ;  and  within  a  few  paces  of  him  his  huge  victim, 
with  his  heels  high  in  the  air,  and  the  horse  lying  across 
him.  I  dismounted  instantly,  but  Chardon  was  raising 
himself  on  his  hands,  with  his  eyes  and  mouth  fell  of 
dirt,  and  feeling  for  his  gun,  which  lay  about  thirty  feet 
in  advance  of  him.    ^  Heaven  spare  you !  are  you  hurt, 

Chardon ! "--«  Hi^hic ^hic ^hic hie— 

-hie no ^no,  I  believe  not.   Oh ! 


-no^ 


this  is  not  much,  Mons.  Cataline — this  is  nothing  new — 

but  this  is  d -4  hard  piece  of  ground  here — ^hic-^oh  ! 

hie!"  At  this  the  poor  fellow  fainted, but  in 'a  few 
moments  arose,  picked  up  his  gun,  took  his  horse  by  the 
bit ;  whieh  then  opened  it$  eyes,  and  with  a  hie  and  a 
nj^ir—uoHK  1  sprang  upon  its  feet — shook  off  the  dirt-*- 
and  here  we  were,  all  upon  our  legs  again,  save  the  bull, 
whose  fete  had  been  more  sad  than  that  of  either. 

The  way  in  which  the  bull  stood  for  his  like* 
ness  as  the  artist  rode  round  hitn,  taking  him  in 
all  attitudes^  and  gently  goading  him,  to  catch 
a  new  expression,  can  only  be  known  by  looking 
at  the  noble,  shaggy  brute,  as  he  stands  in  fero- 
cious grandeur  in  ^e  plate.  In  the  space  of  one 
mile  Mr,  Mackenzie  had  marked  out  and  killed 
five  fat  cows ;  and  all  of  them  were  killed  at  fall 
speed ;  shot  through  the  heart : — 

In  the  short  space  of  time  required  for  a  horse  under 
**  fell  whip,"  to  run  the  distance  of  one  mile,  he  had  dis- 
charged his  gun  five,  and  loaded  it  four  times — selected 
his  animads,  and  killed  at  every  shot !    There  were  six 
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or  eight  others  killed  at  the  same  time,  which  altogether 
ftxmiahed,  as  wfll  bo  seen,  abundance  of  freight  for  the 
oarte. 

There  was  talk  enough  in  the  Fort  over  the  wine 
for  that  evening,  we  may  be  sure.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
alone  was  modestly  but  smilingly  silent,  while  his 
i^tainers  told  of  his  wonderful  exploits. 

And  now  our  philosophical  and  poetical  artist 
began  the  business  which  had  brought  him  so 
far  into  the  wilderness  in  good  earnest.    There 
was  no  want  of  subjects  for  his  facile  pencil. 
Wild,  incongruous,  and  constantly  shifting  groups 
of  Indians  of  different  and  hostile  tribes ;  chiefs, 
sachems,  warriors,  ftmue*,  women  and  children, 
horses,  and  dogs,  were  at  all  times  assembled  round 
the  Fort;  and  Mr.  Catlin  niched  himself  into  a 
bastion  with  his  paint-pots— his  easel  before  him, 
and  his  chair,  the  breech  of  a  twelve-pounder.    His 
angular  operations  were  watched  by  the  Indians 
with  wonder,  awe,  and  in  some  instances  with  su- 
perstitious  horror.    But  in  many  cases  the  sitters 
were  delighted,  even  when  terror  mingled  with 
their  pride,  in  seeing  themselves  live  on  the  can- 
vass.   Formidable  looking  fellows  many  of  them 
are,  as  seen  in  the  engravings,  particuhirly  when 
equipped  in  what  Mr.  Catlin  describes  as  their 
beautiful  or  splendid  costumes,  decorated  with  long 
necklaces,  or  cordons  of  bears'  claws :  strings  of 
scalps,  and  fringes  of  scalp-locks  attached  to  the 
seams  of  their  buffalo  and  deer-skin  dresses.     But 
the  portraits  of  the  chiefs  must  be  seen  in  the 
work,  before  the  lofty  bearing,  the  dignified  and 
heroic  air,  the  stem  and  warrior-like  countenances, 
and  towering  or  athletic  forms  of  these  wild  men 
can  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  high  civilisation.    Their  costumes 
may  be  more  easily  comprehended :  though  one 
five  minutes  spent  in  the  Indian  Gallery  must  be 
worth  volumes  of  description.    When  sitting  to 
Mr.  Catlm,  these  bronzed  dignitaries,  like  their 
civilized  white  brethren,  put  on  their  best  looks, 
and  their  richest  and  most  becoming  garbs.    The 
description  of  one  or  two  of  these  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  Indian  costumes.    Stu-mick-o- 
Bucks,  (the  buffalo's  back  fat,)  the  head  chief  of 
the  Bhick-feet  was,  it  is  said,  «  superbly  dressed/' 
We  are  told  in  explanation  of  the  pkte  m  which 
he  is  represented,  that  his  dress 

ConBista  of  a  shirt  or  tonic,  made  of  two  deer  skins 
finely  dressed,  and  so  placed  together  ^ith  the  necks  of 
the  skins  downwards,  and  the  skins  of  the  hind  legs 
stitched  together,  the  seams  mnning  ^own  on  each  arm, 
from  the  neck  to  the  knnckles  of  the  hand ;  this  seam  is 
covered  with  a  band  of  two  inches  .in  width,  of  very 
beautiftil  embroidery  of  porcnpine  qmUs;  and  suspended 
from  the  under  edge  of  this,  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
hands,  is  a  fringe  of  the  locks  of  black  hair,  which  he 
has  taken  from  the  heads  of  victims  slain  by  his  own 
hand  m  batUe.  The  leggings  are  made  also  of  the  same 
material ;  and  down  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  from  the 
hip  to  the  feet,  extends  also  a  similar  band  or  belt  of 
the  same  width ;  and  wrought  in  the  same  manner/jrith 
porcupine  quills,  and  fringed  with  scalp-locks.  These 
looks  of  hair  are  procured  from  scalps,  and  worn  a^ 

^^Thrwalp,  of  which  I  spoke*  above,  is  procured  by  cut- 
tine  out  a  piece  of  the  skm  of  the  head,  the  size  of  the 
paL  of  the  hand  or  less,  contaming  the  very  centoe  or 
crown  of  the  head,  the  place  where  the  hair  radiates 
from  a  point,  and  exactly  over  what  the  plirenologists 


call  self-esteem.  This  patch  then  is  kept  and  dried  witlf 
great  care,  as  proof  positive  of  the  death  of  an  enemy, 
and  eridence  of  a  man's  claims  as  a  warrior^  and  ^ler 
having  been  formally  ^  danced,"  as  the  saying  is,  (i.  e. 
after  it  has  been  stuck  up  upon  a  pole  or  held  ap  by  an 
*'  old  woman,"  and  the  warriors  have  danced  aronnd  it 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  intervals,)  it  is  fastened  to  the 
handle  of  a  lance,  or  the  end  of  a  war-club,  or  dirided 
into  a  great  many  small  locks,  and  used  to  fringe  and 
ornament  the  victor's  dress.  When  these  dresses  are 
seen  bearing  such  trophies,  it  is  of  course  a  difficult 
matter  to  purchase  them  of  the  Indian,  lor  they  often 

hold  them  above  all  price 

In  the  chief's  dress,  which  I  am  describing,  there  are 
his  moccasins,  made  also  of  buckskin,  and  ornamented 
in  a  corresponding  manner.  And  over  all,  his  robe, 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  young  buffalo  bull,  with  the  hair 
remaining  on ;  and  on  the  inner  or  flesh  side,  beautifully 
garnished  witii  porcupine  quills,  and  the  battles  of  his 
life  very  ingeniously,  though  rudely,  portrayed  in  pic- 
torial representations.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  very 
beautiful  pipe,  the  stem  of  which  is  four  or  five  feet 
long,  and  two  inches  wide,  curiously  wound  with  braids 
of  the  poreupine  quills  of  various  colours ;  and  the  bowl 
of  the  pipe  ingeniously  carved  by  himself  from  a  piece  of 
red  steatite  of  an  interesting  character,  and  whidi  they 
all  tell  me  is  procured  somewhere  between  this  place 
and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  head  vraten  of  the 
Mississippi. 

This  curious  stone  has  many  peculiar  qualities,  and 
has,  undoubtedly,  but  one  origin  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  found  but  in  the  huids  of 
the  savage,  and  every  tribe,  and  nearly  every  individual 
in  the  tribe,  has  his  pipe  made  of  it.        .        .        . 

The  tunic  or  shirt  of  the  Mandan  men  is  very  similar 
in  shape  to  that  of  the  Blackfeet — made  of  two  skins  of 
deer  or  mountain-sheep,  strung  with  scalp-locks,  beads, 
and  ermine.  The  leggings,  like  those  of  ^e  other  tribes 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  are  made  of  deer  skins,  and 
shaped  to  fit  the  leg,  embroidered  with  porcupine  quills, 
and  fringed  vrith  scalps  firom  their  enemies'  heads.  Their 
moccasins  are  made  of  buckskin,  and  neatly.omamented 
with  porcupine  quills — over  their  shoulders,  (or,  in  other 
words,  over  one  shoulder  and  passing  under  the  other,) 
they  very  gracefully  wear  a  robe  fi^om  the  young  buf- 
falo's back,  oftentimes  cut  down  to  about  half  its  origi- 
nal size^  to  make  it  handy  and  easy  for  use.  Many  of 
these  are  also  fringed  on  one  side  vnth  scalp-locks ;  and 
the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  curiously  ornamented  with 
pictured  representations  of  the  creditable  events  and 
battles  of  their  lives. 

Their  head-dresses  are  of  various  sorts,  and  many  of 
them  exceedingly  picturesque  and  handsome ;  generally 
made  of  war-eagles'  or  ravens'  quills  and  ermine.  These 
are  the  most  costly  part  of  an  Indian's  dress  in  all  this 
country,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  quills 
and  the  fur ;  the  war-eagle  being  the  " rara  arts"  and 
the  ermine  the  rarest  animal  that  is  found  in  the  coun- 
try. The  tail  of  a  vrar-eagle  in  this  village,  provided  it 
is  a  perfect  one,  containing  some  six  or  eight  quills, 
which  are  denominated  first-rate  plumes,  and  suitable  to 
arrange  in  a  head-dress,  will  purehase  a  tolerable  good 
horse. 

In  making  purchases  for  his  intended  gallety, 
Mr.  Catlin  was  often  surprised  at  the  high  prices 
demanded  for  pieces  of  dress.  But,  as  everywhere 
else,  rarity  gave  factitious  value  : — 

One  of  the  chiefs,  whom  I  had  painted  at  full  length, 
in  a  beautiful  costume,  with  head-dress  of  war-eagles' 
quills  and  ermine,  extending  quite  down  to  his  feet,  and 
whom  I  was  soliciting  for  the  purehase  of  his  dress  com- 
plete, vras  willing  to  sell  to  me  all  but  the  head-dress ; 
saying,  that  ''he  could  not  part  with  that,  as  he  would 
never  be  able  to  get  quills  and  ermine  of  so  good  a  qua- 
lity to  make  another  like  it."  I  agreed  with  him,  how- 
ever, for  the  rest  of  the  dress,  and  importuned  him,  firom 
day  to  day,  for  the  head-dress,  until  he  at  length  re- 
plied, that,  if  I  must  have  it,  he  must  have  two  horses 
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for  it ;  the  bargain  was  xnBtantly  struck — the  horses 
were  proonrid  of  the  traders  at  twenty-fiye  dollars  each, 
and  the  head-dress  secured  for  my  collection. 

There  Is  occasionally  a  chief  or  a  warrior  of  so  extra- 
ordinary renown,  that  he  is  allowed  to  wear  horns  on 
his  head-dress,  which  give  to  his  aspect  a  strange  and 
majestic  effect.  These  are  made  of  about  a  third  part 
of  the  horn  of  a  buffalo  bull ;  the  horn  having  been  split 
from  end  to  end,  and  a  third  part  of  it  taken  and  shaved 
thin  and  light,  and  highly  polished.  These  are  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  head-dress  on  each  side,  in  the  same 
place  that  they  rise  and  stand  on  the  head  of  a  buffiJo ; 
rising  oat  of  a  mat  of  ermine  skins  and  tails,  which 
hang  oyer  the  top  of  the  head-dress,  somewhat  in  the 
form  that  the  large  and  profiise  locks  of  hair  hang  and 
fall  oyer  the  head  of  a  buffido  bull. 

The  Indians  attach  some  mysterions  meaning  to 
this  strange  ornament,  which  is  only  allowed  to 
dignitaries  of  great  authority.  Mr.  Catlln  defends 
the  alleged  absurdities  of  Indian  costume,  by  re- 
taliating upon  our  ciyilized  absurd  costumes.  The 
women  of  the  western  tribes  are  all  **  decently 
dressed ;"  and  many  of  them  with  ^  great  taste 
and  heauty ;"  their  deer  and  goat-skin  habits 
heing  often  trimmed  with  ermine,  and  ornamented 
with  embroidery  of  porcupine  quills.  All  the 
women  divide  the  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  paint 
the  diyision  line  with  vermillion  or  red  earth. 
Long  hair  is  a  favourite  and  cherished  ornament 
among  the  men  of  the  western  tribes ;  though 
other  tribes  in  the  south-west,  asthe  Pawnees,  pluck 
out  all  the  hair  save  a  scalp-lock.  The  hair  is 
sometimes  of  the  prodigious  length  of  ten  feet^  and, 
when  in  full  dress,  it  is  let  down,  and  sweeps  the 
grass,  as  the  warrior-chief  moves  majestically  along. 

Though  the  chiefs  and  the  spectators  believed 
that  there  was  fi^stery  or  sorcery  in  the  artof  painting 
likenesses,  and  that  the  artist  was  what  we  should 
call  a  wizard,  the  dignitaries  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  being  what  they  termed  *^  made  alive" 
by  his  brush.  The  way  in  which  they  were  af- 
fected by  this  marvellous  process,  throws  an  inci- 
dental light  upon  the  operations  of  the  untutored 
mind.  At  the  Mcmdan  village,  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  visited  after  leaving  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Fort, 
Mr.  Catlin  relates : — 

Perhaps  nothing  ever  more  completely  astomshed  these 
people  than  the  operations  <^  my  bruth.  The  art  of  por- 
trait-painting was  a  subject  entirely  new  to  them,  and 
of  course,  unthought  of ;  and  my  appearance  here  has 
commenced  a  new  era  in  the  arcana  of  utedieine  or  mys- 
tery. Soon  after  arriving  here,  I  commenced  and  finished 
the  portraits  of  the  two  principal  chiefs.  This  was  done 
without  having  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  villagers, 
as  they  had  heard  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
even  the  chiefs  themselves  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  my 
designs,  until  the  pictures  were  completed.  No  one  else 
was  admitted  into  my  lodge  during  the  operation ;  and 
when  finished,  it  was  exceedingly  amusing  to  see  them 
mutually  recognizing  each  other's  likeness,  and  assuring 
each  other  of  the  striking  resemblance  which  they  bore 
to  the  originals.  Both  of  these  pressed  their  hand  over 
their  mouths  awhile  in  dead  silence,  (a  custom  amongst 
most  tribes,  when  anything  surprises  them  very  much,) 
looking  attentively  upon  uie  portraits  and  myself,  and 
upon  the  palette  and  colours  with  which  these  unaccount- 
able effects  had  been  produced. 

They  then  walked  up  to  me  in  the  most  gentle  man- 
ner, taking  me  in  turn  by  the  hand,  with  a  firm  grip ; 
with  head  and  eyes  inclined  downwurds,  and  in  a  tone  a 
little  above  a  whisper— pronounced  the  words  **  Te-ho-pe- 
nee  Wash-ee !"  and  walked  off. 

Readers,  at  tliat  moment  I  was  chriBtened  with  a  new 
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and  a  great  name — one  by  which  I  am  now  fiuniliarly 
hailed,  and  talked  of  in  tlds  village  ;  and  no  doubt  will 
be,  as  long  as  traditions  last  in  tMs  strange  community. 

That  moment  conferred  an  honour  on  me,  which  you 
as  yet  do  not  understand.  I  took  the  degree  (not  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  nor  Bachelor  of  Arts)  of  Master  of  Arts 
— of  mysteries — of  magic,  and  of  hocus  pocus 

Te-ho-pe-nee  Wash-ee  (or  medicine  white  man)  is  the 
name  I  now  go  by,  and  it  will  prove  to  me,  no  doubt,  of 
more  value  than  gold,  for  I  have  been  called  upon  and 
feasted  by  the  doctors,  who  are  all  mystery-men ;  and  it 
has  been  an  easy  and  successful  passport  already  to  many 
strange  and  mysterious  places  ;  and  has  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  a  vast  deal  of  ourious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion, which  I  am  sure  I  never  should  have  otherwise 
learned 

After  I  had  finished  the  portraits  of  the  two  chiefs, 
and  they  had  returned  to  their  wigwams,  and  deliberately 
seated  themselves  by  their  respective  fire-sides,  and 
silently  smoked  a  pipe  or  two,  (according  to  an  universal 
custom,)  they  gradually  began  to  tell  what  had  taken 
place ;  and  at  length  crowds  of  gaping  listeners,  with 
mouths  vride  open,  thronged  their  lodges ;  and  a  throng 
of  women  and  girls  were  about  my  house,  and  through 
every  crack  and  crevice  I  could  see  their  glistening  eyes, 
which  were  piercing  my  hut  in  a  hundred  places,  from  a 
natural  and  restless  propensity,  a  curiosity  to  see  what 
was  going  on  within. 

The  men  at  length — ^the  Braves, — ^pride  yield- 
ing to  curiosity,  followed  the  women,  and  in 
crowds.  Mr.  Kipp,  the  Fur  Company's  agent, 
stationed  at  the  Mandan  village,  who  had  lived 
long  among  them,  and  spoke  their  language  flu- 
ently, endeavoured  with,  it  would  seem,  little  suc- 
cess, to  explain  to  them  how  the  likenesses  were 
produced : — 

The  necessity  at  this  time  of  exposing  the  portraits  to 
the  view  of  the  crowds  who  were  assembled  around  the 
house,  became  imperative,  and  they  were  held  up  toge- 
ther over  the  door,  so  that  the  whole  village  had  a  chance 
to  see  and  recognise  their  chiefii.  The  effect  npon  so 
mixed  a  multitude,  who  as  yet  had  heard  no  way  of  ac- 
counting for  them,  was  novel  and  really  laughable.  The 
likenesses  were  instantly  recognised,  and  many  of  the 
gaping  multitude  commenced  yelping  ;  some  were  stamp- 
ing off  in  the  jarring  dance— -others  were  singing,  and 
others  again  were  crying — hundreds  covered  their  months 
vrith  their  hands  and  were  mute  ;  others,  indignant,  drove 
their  spears  frightftilly  into  the  ground,  and  some  threw 
a  reddened  arrow  at  the  sun,  and  went  home  to  their 
wigwams. 

The  pictures  seen,  the  next  cnriosity  was  to  see  the 
man  who  made  them,  and  I  was  called  forth.  Readers ! 
if  you  have  any  imagination,  save  me  the  trouble  of 

painting  this  scene I  stepped 

forth,  and  was  instantly  hemmed  in  by  the  throng.  Wo- 
men were  gaping  and  gazing — and  warriors  and  braves 
were  ofl^ng  me  their  hands, — ^whilst  little  boys  and 
girls,  by  dozens,  were  struggling  through  the  crowd  to 
touch  me  with  the  ends  of  their  fingers  ;  and  whilst  I 
was  engaged,  from  the  waist  upwards,  in  fending  off  the 
throng  and  shaking  hands,  my  legs  were  assailed  (not 
unlike  the  nibbling  of  little  fish,  when  I  have  been  stand- 
ing in  deep  water)  by  children,  who  were  creeping  be- 
tween the  legs  of  the  bystanders  for  the  curiosity  or 
honour  of  touching  me  with  the  end  of  their  finger.  The 
eager  curiosity  and  expression  of  astonishment  with 
which  they  gazed  upon  me,  plainly  showed  that  they 
looked  upon  me  as  some  strange  and  unaccountable  be- 
ing. They  pronounced  me  the  greatest  medicine-man  in 
the  worid  ;  for  they  said  I  had  made  living-beingaf-thej 
said  they  could  see  their  chiefs  alive,  in  two  places— 
those  that  I  had  made  were  a  little  alive— they  could  see 
their  eyes  move— could  see  them  smile  and  laugh,  and 
that  if  they  could  laugh  they  could  certainly  speak,  if 
they  should  try,  and  they  must  therefore  have  iome  life 

^  them.  ,    ,       ,      ,    ,  ,. 

Tlie  squaws  generally  agreed,  that  they  had  discover* 
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ed  life  enough  in  them  io  render  my  medicine  too  great 
for  the  Mandans  ;  saying  that  Buch  an  operation  could 
not  he  performed  without  taking  away  from  the  original 
something  of  his  existence,  which  J  put  in  the  picture; 
juad  they  could  see  it  move,  could  see  |t  stir. 

This  curtailing  of  the  natural  existence,  for  the  purpose 
of  instilling  life  into  the  secondary  one,  they  decided  to 
be  an  useless  and  destriiotiye  oneration,  and  one  which 
waff  calculate4  to  do  great  miscliief  in  ttieir  happy  com- 
munity, 

In  short,  d  great  damour  waa  rabed  by  tbe  iia- 
tlY9  quacks — ^tbe  medicine  meo,  whose  vooation 
was  in  danger,  and  by  ihe  women ;  and  many 
oooneils  were  held.  The  artist^  and  his  host, 
Mr.  Kipp,  were  at  length  able  to  half  convince 
tbem  that  there  waa  no  real  danger  to  be  appre* 
bended  :-«• 

Af^  this,  there  was  no  Airther  difficulty  about  pittmg ; 
ill  were  ready  to  be  paintedr-the  squaws  were  silent, 
and  my  painting-room  a  conUnual  resort  for  the  ohiefe, 
and  brayes,  and  medicine-men ;  where  they  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  completion  of  eaoh  one's  picture^ — 
that  tiiey  oould  decide  as  to  the  likeness  aa  it  came  from 
under  the  brush ;  that  they  could  laugh,  and  yell,  and 
sing  a  new  song,  and  smoke  a  f^sh  pipe  to  the  health 
and  sncoess  of  him  who  had  just  been  safely  deliyered 
from  the  hands  and  the  qiystio  operation  of  the  **  viiite 
medioine.** 

In  each  of  these  operations,  as  they  suooessiytly  took 
plaee,  I  obseryed  that  a  pipe  or  two  were  well  filled,  and 
as  soon  as  I  commenoed  painting,  the  chiefs  and  brayes, 
who  sat  around  the  sides  of  thelodge,  commenced  smok- 
ing for  the  success  of  the  picture,  (and  probably  as  much 
or  more  so  for  the  safe  deliyerance  of  the  sitter  firom 
harm  while  under  the  operation,)  and  so  they  oontinued 
to  pass  the  pipe  aronnd  nntil  the  portrait  was  completed. 
In  this  way  I  progressed  with  my  portraits,  stopping 
occasionally  yery  suddenly  as  if  something  was  wrong, 
and  taking  a  tremendous  puif  or  two  at  the  pipe,  and 
streaming  the  smoke  throu£[h  my  nostrils,  exhibiting  in 
my  looks  and  actions  %n  eyident  relief;  enabling  me  to 
proceed  with  more  ilscility  and  success,— by  pattering 
and  eompUmeniing  each  one  on  his  jjood  looks  after  I  had 
got  it  done,  and  taking  them  accordmg  to  nnk  or  stand- 
ing, makio^  it  a  matter  of  honour  with  them;  which 
pleased  them  exceedingly)  and  gaye  me  and  my  art  the 
stamp  of  respectability  at  once. 

I  was  then  taken  by  the  arm  by  the  ohie&,  and  led  to 
their  lodges,  where  feasts  were  prepared  for  me  in  ele- 
gant style,  i.  e.,  in  the  best  manner  which  this  oountry 
aflbrds;  and  being  led  by  the  arm,  and  welcomed  to 
them  by  gentlemen  of  high  and  exalted  feelings,  rendered 
them  in  my  estimation  truly  elegant. 

^ere  haye  been  three  or  four  instsnces  where  proud 
and  aspiring  young  men  haye  been  in  my  lo^ge,  and  after 
gaxing  at  the  portraits  of  the  head  chief  acoross  the  rooin, 
(which  sits  looking  them  in  the  eyes,)  ha^e  rai^sod  their 
hands  befoie  their  fiM>es  and  walked  around  to  the  side 
of  the  ledge,  on  the  right  or  left,  ftom  whence  to  take  a 
long  and  lUr  side-look  at  the  chief,  instead  of  staring 
hSm.  fhll  in  the  face  (which  is  a  moat  unpardonable  offence 
in  all  Indian  tribes  3)  and  after  haying  got  in  that  posi- 
tion,  and  oast  their  eyes  again  upon  the  portrait  which 
waa  yet  looking  them  fhll  in  the  faqe,  haye  thrown  their 
robes  oyer  their  heads  and  bo)ted  out  of  the  ydgwam, 
filled  equally  with  astonishment  and  indignation ;  ayer^ 
ring,  as  they  always  will  in  a  sullen  mood,  that  they 
^  saw  the  eyes  moye," — that  as  they  yralked  around  the 
room  ^  tiie  eyes  of  the  portrait  followed  them."  With 
these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  repeated  efforts  haye  been 
made  by  the  Traders,  and  also  by  the  chiefs  and  doctors, 
who  understand  the  illusion,  to  conyince  them  of  their 
error,  by  explaining  the  mystery ;  but  they  will  not  hear 
any  explanation  whateyer;  saying,  that  ''what  they  see 
with  their  eyes  is  always  eyidence  enough  for  them;"  that 
they  always  ''belieye  their  own  eyes  sooner  than  a  hun- 
dred tongues,"  and  all  efforts  to  get  them  a  eeccmd  time 


to  my  room,  or  into  my  company  in  any  ptoce^b&ve  preyed 
entirely  unsuccessful. 

One  of  the  medicine  men,  who  had  been  the  most 
violent  in  opposition,  and  who  foretold  all  manner 
of  evil  to  the  Ht^s,  was  mollified  when  it  was 
proposed  to  paint  himself.  He  then  told  the  ar- 
tist, that 

Although  be  had  been  telHng  the  ohiefii  that  they 
were  all  fools,  and  all  would  die  who  had  their  portzaits 
painted— that  although  he  had  set  the  old  women  and 
children  all  crying,  and  even  made  some  of  the  young 
warriors  tremble,  yet  he  had  no  unfriendly  fpelings  to- 
wards me,  nor  any  fear  or  dread  <rf  my  art"  "  I  know 
you  are  a  good  man,  (said  he,)  I  know  you  will  do  no 
harm  to  any  one:  your  medicine  is  great,  and  you  are  a 
great « mecucfaie-man.*  I  would  like  to  see  myself  very 
^ell— and  so  would  all  of  the  chiefe ;  but  they  have  all 
been  many  days  in  this  medicine-house,  and  they  all  know 
me  well,  and  they  have  not  asked  me  to  come  in  and  be 
made  alvoe  with  paints— my  friend,  I  am  glad  that  my 
people  have  told  you  who  I  am — my  heart  is  glad— I 
will  go  to  my  wigwam  and  eat,  and  in  a  little  while  I 
will  come,  and  you  may  go  to  work ;"— another  pipe  yras 
lit  and  smoked,  and  he  got  up  and  went  off.  I  prepared 
my  canvass  and  palette,  and  whistled  away  the  time  un- 
til twelve  o'clock,  before  he  made  his  appearance ;  hav- 
ing used  the  whole  of  the  forepart  of  the  day  at  his 
toilette,  arranging  his  dress  and  ornamenting  his  body 

for  his  picture.  .  .    # 

At  that  hour  then,  bedaubed  aadstreaked  with  paintsof 
yariouscoloura,¥rithbear'8grea8eand  charcoal,  ynth  medi- 
cine-pipes in  his  handSjandfoxes'tailsattached  to  his  heels, 
entered  Mah-to-he-hah  (the  old  bear)  with  a  train  of  his 
own  profession, whoseated  themselves aroundhim ;  aadafeo 
a  number  of  boys,  whom  it  was  leqnested  shonld  remain 
with  him,  and  whom  I  supposed  it  possible  mi^t  have 
been  pupils,  whom  he  was  instructing  in  the  myste- 
ries of  materia  medica  and  hoca  pooa.  He  took  his  posi- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  room,  waving  his  ea^le  calumets 
in  each  hand,  and  singing  his  medichie-song  which  he 
sings  over  his  dying  patient,  looking  me  full  in  the  £iee 
untU  I  completed  his  picture,  which  I  painted  at  fiOl 
length.  His  vanity  has  been  completelv  gratified  in 
the  operation;  he  lies  for  hours  together,  day  after  day, 
in  my  room,  in  front  of  his  picture,  gazing  mtensely  upon 
it  1  lights  my  pipe  for  me  while  I  am  painting — shakes 
hands  with  ne  a  doien  tunes  on  each  day,  and  talks  of 
me,  and  enlarges  upon  my  medieine  virtues  and  my  ta- 
lents, wherever  he  goes;  so  that  this  new  difficulty  is  now 
removed,  and  faistead  of  preaching  against  me,  he  is  one 
of  my  strongest  and  most  enthuaiaBtie  friends  and  aids  in 
the  eountiy. 

When  Mr.  Catlin  painted  women,  the  chiefs 
were  exceedingly  indignant  to  see  that  Squaws, 
their  infenors^  their  slaves,  were  admitted  to  share 
the  same  honours  with  men  and  chiefs ;  and  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  appeasing  their  anger. 
The  Exclumes  were  equally  jealous  of  the  w^r 
sharing  this  honour  with  themselves. 

The  OWwM,  a  tribe  inhabitiijg  tUe  head  waters  of 
the  Yellow  Stone  River,  wwe  in  conaderaUe  num- 
bers about  the  Fort,  along  with  their  <*  natural 
enemies,"  the  Blackfeeiy  who  are  now  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  on  the  conti- 
nent. They  roam  about  from  the  spot  on  which 
Mr.  Catlin  saw  thena,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
occupying  the  regions  about  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  and  amount  to  fifty  thousand.  They  are 
warlike,  feiociouB,  and  predatory.  Under  the  walls 
of  the  Fort,  these  tribes  smoke  their  pipes  together 
in  apparent  peace,  though,  on  the  turn  of  a  straw, 
their  jealous,  fixed,  and  deadly  hate,  breaks  out. 
The  Cr<W8  amount  to  oi4y  seven  thousand.    They 
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are  physically  a  singularly  fine  race  ;  resembling, 
m  this  respect,  their  handsome  cousins  or  name- 
sakes, « the  Wild  Mac-Craws  of  KintaU,"  whUe, 
in  feats  of  horsemanship,  they  even  excel  their 
other  namesake,  Ducrow.  We  must  introduce  this 
noble  tribe  more  particularly  to  the  reader  :— . 

A  Crow  is  known  wherever  he  is  met  by  hiB  beantifbl 
white  dress,  and  his  tall  and  elegant  figure ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  men  being  six  feet  high.  The  Blackfeet,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  more  of  the  Herculean  make— about 
middling  stature,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  great  expan- 
sion of  chest ;  and  the  skins,  of  which  their  diesses  are 
made,  af  e  chiefly  dressed  bUok,  or  of  a  dark  brown 
colour ;  from  which  drenmstanee,  in  all  probability,  they 
l»ving  black  leggings  or  moccasins,  hare  got  the  name  of 
Blackfeet. 

The  Crows  aro  very  handsome  and  gentlemanly  In- 
dians in  their  personal  appearance;  and  hare  been  always 
ropnted,  since  the  first  acquaintance  made  with  them, 
▼cry  civil  and  friendly. 

Theee  people,  to  be  euro,  faaye  in  some  instances  plnn- 
derod  and  robbed  trappers  and  tiavellers  in  their  coun- 
try ;  and  for  that  I  have  sometimes  heard  them  called 
rascals  and  thieves,  and  rogues  of  the  first  order,  &c. ; 
yet  they  do  not  consider  themselyes  such ;  for  thieving 
m  their  estimation  is  a  high  crime,  and  considend  the 
most  disgraceful  act  that  a  man  can  possibly  do.  They 
c^  this  eaptufingj  where  they  sometimes  run  off  with  a 
Trader's  horses  and  make  their  boast  of  it !  considering 
It  a  kind  of  retaliation  or  summary  justice,  which  they 
think  it  right  and  honourable  that  they  should  adminis- 
ter. And  why  not !  for  the  unlicensed  trespass  committed 
through  their  conntry  from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  mer- 
cenary white  men,  who  are  destroying  the  game,  and 
catching  all  the  beaver  and  other  rich  and  Taluable  ftirs 
out  of  their  country,  without  paying  them  an  equivalent, 
or,  in  flust,  anything  at  afl,  for  it;  and  this  too,  when 
they  have  been  warned  time  and  again  of  the  danger  they 
wo^d  be  in,  if  they  longer  persisted  in  the  practice 

Mr.  M  Kenzie  has  repeatedly  told  me,  within  the  four 
last  weeks,  while  in  conyersation  relative  to  the  Crows, 
that  they  were  friendly  and  honourable  in  their  dealing 
with  the  whites,  and  that  he  considered  them  the  finest 
Indians  of  his  acquaintance. 

I  recollect  whilst  in  St.  Louis,  and  other  places  at  the 
East,  to  have  heard  it  often  said^  that  the  Crows  were  a 
rascally  and  thieving  set  of  vagabonds,  highway  robbers. 

The  Ootw  are  completely  vindicated  when  the 
other  side  of  the  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Catlm  ;  yet 
we  imagine  that  their  pfystque  is,  as  yet,  more  com- 
mendable than  their  mor<tle 

•'  I  have  just  been  painting  a  number  of  the  Crows,  fine 
looking  and  noble  gentlemen.  They  are  really  a  hand- 
some and  well-formed  set  of  men  as  can  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  There  isasort  of  ease  and  graceadd- 
ed  to  their  dignity  of  manners,  which  giyas  them  the  air 
of  gentlemen  at  once.  I  observed  the  other  day,  that 
most  of  them  were  over  six  feet  high,  and  very  many  of 
these  have  cultivated  their  natural  hair  to  such  an  almost 
incredible  length,  that  it  sweepe  the  ground  as  they  walk; 
th«e  are  frequent  instances  of  this  kind  amongst  them, 
and  m  some  casesya  foot  or  more  of  it  will  dng  on  the  grass 
as  they  walk,  giving  exceeding  grace  andlMaaty  to  their 
mevenMnte.  They  usually  oQ  their  hair  with  a  profusion 
of  bears  grease  every  moning,  which  is  no  doubt  one 
<»use  of  the  unnsoal  length  to  wfaieh  their  hair  extends ; 
though  it  cannot  be  the  sole  caaae  or  it,  for  the  other 
tnbes  throu^iout  this  coontiy  use  the  bear's  greaee  in 
equal  profusion  without  producing  the  same  results.  The 
Mandans,  however,  and  the  Sioux,  of  whom  I  shall  q>eak 
in  future  epistles,  have  cultivated  a  very  great  growth  of 
the  hair,  as  many  of  them  are  seen  whose  hair  reaches 
near  to  the  ground. 

.  '^  extraordinary  length  of  hair  amongst  the  Crovrs 
IS  confined  to  the  men  alone ;  for  the  women,  though  all 
of  them  with  glossy  and  beautiful  hair,  and  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  it,  are  unable  to  cultivate  it  to  so  great  a  length ; 


or  else  they  are  not  allowed  to  compete  with  their  lords 
in  a  fashion  so  ornamental,  (and  on  which  the  men  so 
highly  pride  themselves,)  and  are  obliged  in  many  cases 
to  cut  it  short  off. 

The  fiushion  of  long  hair  amongst  the  men  prevails 
throughout  all  the  Western  and  North  Western  tribes, 
after  passing  the  Sacs  and  Foxes ;  and  the  Pawnees  of 
the  Platte,  who,  vrith  two  or  three  other  tribes  only,  are 
In  the  habit  of  shaving  nearly  the  whole  head. 

The  present  chief  of  the  Crows,  who  is  called  **  Long- 
hair," and  has  received  his  name  as  well  as  his  office 
firom  the  circumstance  of  having  the  longest  hair  of  any 
man  in  the  nation,  I  have  not  yet  seen :  but  I  hope  I  yet 
may,  ere  I  leave  this  part  of  the  country.  This  extraor- 
dinary man  is  known  to  several  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted,  and  particularly  to  Messrs.  Sublette  and 
Campbell,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  who  told  me 
they  had  lived  in  his  hospitable  lodge  for  months  toge- 
ther ;  and  assured  me  that  they  hadmeasuredhis  hair  by  a 
correct  means,  and  found  it  to  be  ten  feet  and  seven  inches 
in  length ;  closely  inspecting  every  part  of  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  satisfying  tiiemselves  that  it  was  the  natural 
grovrth.         .....  ... 

It  is  a  common  custom  amongst  most  of  these  upper 
tribes,  to  splice  or  add  on  several  lengths  of  hair,  by  fas- 
tening them  with  glue ;  probably  for  tiie  purpose  of  imi- 
tating the  Crows,  upon  whom  alone  Nature  has  bestowed 
this  conspicuous  and  signal  ornament. 

Amongst  the  Crows  of  distinction  now  at  this  place,  I 
have  painted  the  portraits  of  several,  who  exhibit  some 
striking  peculiarities.  Amongst  whom  is  Chah-ee-chopes, 
the  four  wolves ;  a  fine  looki^  fellow,  six  feet  in  stature, 
and  whose  natural  hair  sweeps  the  grass  as  he  walks;  he 
is  beautifully  clad,  and  carries  himself  vrith  the  most 
graceful  and  manly  mien.  He  is  in  mourning  for  a  brother ; 
and  according  to  their  custom,  has  cut  off  a  number  of 
locks  of  his  long  hair;  which  is  as  much  as  a  ™^ti  can 
well  spare  of  so  valued  an  ornament,  which  he  has  been 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  cultivating ;  whilst  a  wo- 
man who  mourns  for  a  husband  or  child,  is  obliged  to 
crop  her  hair  short  to  her  head,  and  so  remain  till  it 
grows  out  again ;  ceasing  gradually  to  mourn  as  her  hair 
approaches  to  its  former  length. 

In  describing  Pariskaroopa  (the  two  Crows),  a 
young  chief,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and  who 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  Grow 
nation,  the  artist  notices  a  fact  worthy  of  the  at* 
tention  of  craniologists.  The  young  man  is  not 
only  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  sagacity  as 
a  counsellor  and  an  orator,  but  for  having  no  fore- 
head : — 

There  is  something  very  uncommon  in  this  outline,  and 
sets  forth  the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Crow  tribe,  though 
rather  in  an  exaggerated  form.  The  semi-lnnar  outline 
of  the  Crow  head,  with  an  exceedingly  low  and  retreat- 
ing forehead,  is  certainly  a  very  peeahar  and  striking 
characteristic;  and  though  not  so  strongly  marked  in 
most  of  the  tribe  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  sufficient 
for  their  detection  whenever  they  are  met ;  and  will  be 
subject  for  ftarther  comment  in  another  place. 

In  this  singular  feature,  the  Crtmrn  resemble  our 
Duerem;  and  those  antiquaries  who  hunt  up 
Moiw^a  Welsh  colony,  would  do  well  to  look  for 
another — a  Scotch  branch. 

The  account  of  the  Flm-head  Indians  given  by 
Mr.  Catlin,  and  other  tiayellei^  must  also  perplex 
the  phrendogists.  The  mass  of  the  brain,  ^m  a 
fantastic  fashion,  is,  in  infancy,  squeesed  into  the 
most  unnatural  shape ;  hut  with  no  apparent  effect 
on  the  character. 

The  women  of  this  tribe  and  of  the  Blackfeet, 
and  indeed  of  most  other  tribes,  are  not  handsome : 
they  are  drudges  and  slaves,  like  all  the  Indian 
women  ;  eating  apart  after  their  lords  are  served. 
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and  not  allowed  to  join  in  the  religious  rites  and 
ceramoniesy  nor  in  the  dances  and  festive  amuse - 
3^1'* 'its.  Polygamy  is  common  among  all  the 
ti'iues,  for  which  Mr.  Catlin  assigns  what  he  seems 
to  consider  very  sufficient  reasons ;  namely,  that 
as  a  man  of  distinction  can  obtain  no  labourers 
and  slayesy  save  his  squatos^  to  enrich  him,  or  enable 
jiim  to  maintain  his  proper  dignity,  a  great  many 
wives  are  consequenUy  required. 

It  is  no  uncommoii  thing  to  find  a  chief  with  six,  eight, 
or  ten,  and  some  with  twelve  or  fourteen  wives  in  his 
lodge.  Snch  is  an  ancient  custom,  and  in  their  estimation 
is  right  as  well  as  necessary.  Women  in  a  savage  state, 
I  believe,  are  always  held  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of 
the  men,  in  relation  to  whom  in  many  respects  they  stand 
rather  in  the  light  of  menials  and  slaves  than  otherwise; 
and  as  they  are  the  ^  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,**  it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity  for  a  chief  (who 
must  be  liberal,  keep  open  doors,  and  entertain,  for  the 
support  of  his  popularity)  to  have  in  his  wigwam  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  such  handmaids  or  menials  to  perform 
the  numerous  duties  and  drudgeries  of  so  large  and  ex- 
pensive an  establishment. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  for  this  custom  which 
operate  with  equal,  if  not  with  greater  force  than  the  one 
above  assigned.  In  the  first  place,  these  people,  though 
far  behind  the  civilized  world  in  acquisitiveness,  have 
still  more  or  less  passion  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  the  luxuries  of  life ;  and  a  chief, 
excited  by  a  desire  of  this  kind,  together  with  a  wish  to 
be  able  to  famish  his  lodge  with  somethiog  more  than 
ordinary  for  the  entertainment  of  his  own  people,  as  well 
as  strangers  who  fall  upon  his  hospitality,  sees  fit  to 
marry  a  number  of  wives,  who  are  kept  at  hard  labour 
during  most  of  the  year ;  and  the  avaiils  of  that  labour 
enable  him  to  procure  those  luxuries,  and  give  to  his 
lodge  the  appearance  of  respectability  which  is  not  ordi- 
naxily  seen.  Amongst  those  tribes  who  trade  with  the 
Fur  Companies,  this  system  is  ca^ied  out  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  women  are  kept,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  dressiug  buffalo  robes  and  other  skins  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  the  brave  or  chief,  who  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  wives,  is  considered  the  most  affluent  and  envied 
man  in  the  tribe ;  for  his  table  is  most  bountifully  sup- 
plied, and  his  lodge  the  most  abundantly  famished  with 
the  luxuries  of  civilized  manufacture,  who  has  at  the 
year's  end  the  greatest  number  of  robes  to  vend  to  the 
Fur  Company. 

The  manual  labour  amongst  savages  is  all  done  by  the 
women ;  and  as  there  are  no  daily  labourers  or  persons 
who  will  ^  hire  otif*  to  labour  for  another,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  him  who  requires  more  than  the  labour  or 
services  of  one,  to  add  to  the  number  by  legalizing  and 
compromising  by  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  his  st^k  of 
labourers ;  who  can  thus,  and  thus  alone,  be  easily  en- 
slaved, and  the  results  of  their  labour  turned  to  good 
account. 

There  is  yet  the  other  inducement,  which  probably  is 
more  effective  than  either ;  the  natural  inclination  which 
belongs  to  man,  who  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
people  and  wields  the  sceptre  of  power—  surrounded  by 
temptations  which  he  considers  it  would  be  unnatural  to 
resist,  where  no  law  or  regulation  of  society  stands  in 
the  way  of  his  eigoyment.  Snch  a  custom  amongst 
savage  nations  can  easily  be  excused  too. 

We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  excuse. 
It  is  enough  that,  to  some  extent,  might  makes 
right  all  over  the  world ;  and  that  a  poor  Lidian  who 
has  not  horses  nor  guns  with  which  to  purchase 
wives  from  their  fathers  or  brothers,  has  seldom 
more  than  one.  The  doctors,  again, — ^the  cunning 
medicine  men,  half  rude  physicians^  half  conjurors, 
and  wholly  knaves, — generally  contrive  to  obtain  a 
half  dozen  slaves  under  the  name  of  wives.  The 
white  tradei-8  supply  themselves  in  the  usual  man- 


ner of  the  country,  by  making  a  present  to  the 
father.  They  like  to  form  alliances  with  the  in- 
fluential families,  like  other  great  men,  from  poli- 
tical reasons.  When  the  trader  or  clerk  leaves 
the  country,  his  squaw  returns  to  her  family  ;  and 
her  fortunate  father  will  sometimes  obtain  a  se- 
cond price  for  her,  either  from  some  native  husband 
or  new  comer. 

The  degraded  condition  of  the  sex  has  not  ex- 
tinguished the  natural  feelings  of  womanhood 
among  those  ill-treated  and  cheerfully-enduring 
creatures.  Many  beautiful  traits  of  their  gentleness 
and  affectionate  disposition  are  related  by  Mr. 
Catlin,  and  indeed  by  all  other  travellers  in  those 
regions.    Of  the  Mandan  women,  he  says : — 

They  are  beautiful  and  modestr-snd  amongst  the  re- 
spectable families  virtue  is  as  hi^y  cherished  andas  inap- 
proachable, as  in  any  society  whatever:  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  chief  may  marry  a  dozen  wives  if  he  pleases,  and 
80  may  a  white  man ;  and  if  either  wishes  to  marry  the 
most  beautiful  and  modest  girl  in  the  tribe,  she  is  valued 
only  equal,  perhaps,  to  two  horses,  a  gun  with  powder 
and  ball  for  a  year,  five  or  six  pounds  of  beads,  a  ooople 
of  gallons  of  whisky,  and  a  handAil  of  awls. 

The  girls  of  this  tribe,  like  those  of  most  of  these  nortii- 
westem  tribes,  marry  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen, 
and  some  at  the  age  of  eleven  years ;  and  their  beauty, 
from  this  foct,  as  well  as  from  tiie  slavish  life  they  lead, 
soon  after  marriage  vanishes.  Their  oocupatioiis  are  al- 
most continual,  and  they  seem  to  go  industriously  at 
them,  as  if  from  choice  or  inclination,  without  a  murmur. 

While  sojourning  in  another  part  of  the  Far 
Westy  among  a  small  tribe  called  the  Ptmcahty 
whose  village  is  a  thousand  miles  from  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  Catlin  relates  an  amusing  incident,  which  is 
also  illustrative  of  tlie  marriage-customs  of  the 
Indians : — 

The  chief  of  this  tribe,  whose  name  is  Shoo-de-ga-cha, 
(smoke,)  I  painted  at  full  length,  and  his  wife  also,  a 
young  and  very  pretty  woman,  whose  name  is  Hee-la'h- 
dee  (the  pure  fountain)  ;  her  neck  and  arms  were  cu- 
riously tatooed,  which  is  a  very  fluent  mode  of  orna- 
menting the  body  amongst  this  and  some  other  tribes; 
which  is  done  by  pricking  into  the  skin,  gunpowder  and 
vermilion. 

The  chief,  who  was  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe,  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  native  dignity  and  philosophy.  I  con- 
versed much  with  him  ;  and  from  his  dignified  manners, 
as  well  asflrom  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning,  I  became 
fully  convinced  that  he  deserved  to  be  the  sachem  of  a 
more  numerous  and  prosperous  tribe.  He  related  to  me 
with  great  coolness  and  frankness,  the  poverty  and  dis- 
tress of  his  nation ;  and,  with  the  method  of  a  philoso- 
pher, predicted  the  certain  and  rapid  extinction  of  his 
tribe,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  avert.  Poor,  noble 
chief;  who  was  equal  to,  and  worthy  of  a  greater  em- 
pire 1  He  sat  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  overlooking 
the  little  cluster  of  his  wigwams,  mingled  amongst  the 
trees ;  and,  like  Caius  Marins  weeping  over  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  shed  tears  as  he  was  descanting  on  the  po- 
verty of  his  ill-fkted  little  community,  which  he  told  me 
" had  once  been  powerful  and  happy;  that  the  buffkloes, 
which  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  them  for  food,  and 
which  formerly  spread  all  over  their  green  prairies,  had 
all  been  killed  or  driven  out  by  the  approach  of  white 
men,  who  wanted  their  skins ;  that  their  country  was  now 
entirely  destitute  of  game,  and  even  of  roots  for  their 
food,  as  it  was  one  continued  prairie ;  and  that  his  young 
men  penetrating  the  countries  of  their  enemies  for  buf- 
faloes, which  they  were  obliged  to  do,  were  cut  to  pieces 
and  destroyed  in  great  numbers.  That  his  people  had 
foohshly  become  fond  of  fire-water,  (whisky,)  and  had 
given  away  everything  in  their  country  for  it — ^that  it 
bad  destroyed  many  of  his  warriors,  and  soon  would  de« 
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fttroy  the  rest — ^that  his  tribe  was  too  small,  and  his  war^ 
rioni  too  few  to  go  to  war  with  the  tribes  around  them  ; 
that  the  J  were  met  and  killed  by  the  Sioux  on  the  north, 
by  the  Pawnees  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Osages  and 
Kcmxas  on  the  south;  and  still  more  alarmed  from  tbe 
eonatant  adrance  of  the  pale  faces,  their  enemies,  from 
the  east,  with  whisky  and  small-pox,  which  already 
had  destroyed  four-fifths  of  his  tribe,  and  soon  would 
impoTerifih  and  at  last  destroy  the  remainder  of  them." 

In  this  way  did  this  shrewd  philosopher  lament  over 
the  unlnoky  destiny  of  his  tribe ;  and  1  pitied  him  with 
aU  my  heart.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his 
representations ;  and  I  belieye  there  is  no  tribe  on  the 
frontier  more  in  want,  nor  any  more  deserving  of  the 
sympathy  and  charity  of  the  goTemment  and  Christian 
societies  of  the  oirilized  world. 

The  son  of  this  chief,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years,  and 
whose  portrait  I  painted,  distinguished  himself  in  a  sin- 
gular manner  the  day  before  our  steamer  reached  their 
village,  by  taking  to  him  four  wtTes  in  one  day!  This 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  freak  of  his,  was  just 
the  thing  to  make  him  the  greatest  sort  of  medicine  in 
the  eyes  of  his  people ;  and  probably  he  may  date  much 
of  his  success  and  greatness  through  life  to  this  bold 
and  original  step,  which  suddenly  raised  him  into  notice 
and  importance. 

The  old  chief,  Shoo-de-ga-oha,of  whom  I  have  spoken 
above,  considering  his  son  to  have  arrived  to  the  age  of 
maturity,  fitted  him  out  for  house-keeping,  by 'giving 
him  a  handsome  wigwam  to  live  in,  and  nine  horses, 
with  many  other  valuable  presents ;  when  the  boy,  whose 
name  is  Hongs-kay-de,  (the  great  chief,)  soon  laid  his 
plans  for  the  proud  and  pleasant  epoch  in  his  life,  and 
consummated  them  in  the  following  ingenious  and  amus- 
ing manner : — 

Wishing  to  connect  himself  with,  and  consequently  to 
secure  the  countenance  of  some  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  tbe  tribe,  he  had  held  an  interview  vrith  one  of 
the  most  distinguished ;  and  easily  (being  the  son  of  a 
chief)  made  an  arrangement  for  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter, which  he  was  to  receive  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a 
certain  hour,  for  which  he  was  to  give  two  horses,  a  gun, 
and  sevetal  pounds  of  tobacco.  This  was  enjoined  on  the 
&ther  as  a  profound  secret,  and  as  a  condition  of  the 
espousal.  In  like  manner,  he  soon  made  similar  arrange- 
ments with  three  other  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  each  of 
whom  had  a  young  and  beaut^l  daughter,  of  marriage- 
able age.  To  each  of  the  fathers  he  had  promised  two 
horses,  and  other  presents  similar  to  those  stipulated  for 
in  the  fint  instance,  and  all  under  the  same  ixgunotions 


of  secrecy,  nntil  the  hour  approached,  w)ien  he  had  an^ 
nounoed  to  the  whole  tribe  that  he  was  to  be  married. 
At  the  time  appointed,  they  all  assembled,  and  all  were 
in  ignorance  of  the  fair  hand  that  was  to  be  placed  in 
his  on  this  occasion.  He  had  got  some  of  his  young 
friends  who  were  prepared  to  assist  him,  to  lead  up  the 
eight  horses.  He  took  two  of  them  by  the  halters,  and  the 
other  presents  agreed  upon  in  his  other  hand,and  advanc- 
ing to  the  first  of  the  parents,  whose  daughter  was  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  him,  saying  to  him, "  you  promised  me 
the  hand  of  your  daughter  on  this  day,  for  which  I  was  to 
give  you  two  horses."  The  father  assented  with  a  ^  ughl" 
receiving  the  presents,  and  giving  his  child ;  when  some 
confusion  ensued  from  the  simultaneous  remonstrances, 
which  were  suddenly  made  by  the  other  three  parents, 
who  had  brought  their  daughters  forward,  and  were 
shocked  at  this  sudden  disappointment,  as  well  as  by  the 
mutual  declarations  they  were  making,  of  similar  con> 
tracts  that  each  one  had  entered  into  with  him  I  As 
soon  as  they  could  be  pacified,  and  silence  was  restored, 
he  exultingly  replied,  ''  You  have  all  acknowledged  in 
public  your  promised  vrith  me,  which  I  shall  expect  you 
to  fulfil.  I  am  here  to  perform  all  the  engagements 
which  I  have  made,  and  I  expect  you  all  to  do  the 
same."  No  more  was  said.  He  led  up  the  two  horses 
for  each,  and  delivered  the  other  presents  ;  leading  off 
to  his  wigwam  his  four  brides — takhig  two  in  each  hand, 
and  commenced  at  once  upon  his  new  mode  of  life ;  re- 
serving only  one  of  his  horses  for  his  own  daily  use. 

I  visited  the  wigwam  of  this  young  installed  medicine- 
man several  times,  and  saw  his  four  modest  little  wives 
seated  around  the  fire,  where  all  seemed  to  harmonize 
very  well ;  and  for  aught  I  could  discover,  were  entering 
very  happily  on  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  mairied  life. 
I  selected  one  of  them  for  her  portrait,  and  painted  it. 
Mong-shong-shaw,  (the  bending  vrillow,)  in  a  very  pretty 
dress  of  deer-skins,  and  covered  with  a  young  bufiEalo's 
robe,  which  was  handsomely  ornamented,  and  worn  with 
much  grace  and  pleasing  effect. 

Mr.  Chouteau  of  the  Fur  Company,  and  Major  San- 
ford,  the  agent  for  the  Upper  Missouri  Indians,  were 
vrith  me  at  this  time;  and  both  of  these  gentlemen, 
highly  pleased  with  so  ingenious  and  innocent  a  freak, 
felt  disposed  to  be  liberal,  and  sent  them  many  presents 
from  the  steamer. 

The  ages  of  these  young  brides  were  probably  all  be- 
tween twelve  and  fifteen  years,  the  season  of  life  in 
which  most  of  the  girls  in  this  wild  country  contract 
marriage. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  neat,) 
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Acc€uni  of  KoonawuTy  in  the  Himalaya,  By  the 
late  Captain  Alexander  Gerard.  Edited  by 
George  Lloyd,  Esq.    Madden  and  Co. 

This  volume  may  be  considered  a  sequel  to  the  Nana- 
tire  of  Major  Sir  T^Uiam  Lloyd  and  Captain  Gerard, 
noticed  by  us  some  time  since.*  Captain  Gkrard,  who 
long  suffered  from  delicate  health,  originally  induced  by 
his  ardent  pursuit  of  science,  has  since  died,  and  from 
several  journals  previously  communicated  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
by  him,  and  nnmerous  other  note-books,  and  routes, 
since  forwarded  by  his  relatives,  the  Account  of  the 
Koonawur  is  compiled.  The  Narrative  is  accompanied 
by  a  detached  map  of  the  country  described;  and  an  Ap- 
pendix contains  a  number  of  tables,  framed  from  the 
soientifio  observations  made  at  the  time.  Koomaitury 
called,  likevrise,  Koorpa,  is  the  tract  of  country  belong- 
ing to  Busehur,  which  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Sutluj, 
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from  latitude  81  deg.  15  min.  to  32  deg.  4  mitt.,  and  from 
longitude  77  deg.  50  min.  to  78  deg.  50  min.  It  runs  in 
a  north-east  and  south-west  direction;  and  the  habitable 
part  seldom  exceeds  eight  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  a  se- 
cluded region,  rugged  and  mountainous  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  It  is  terminated  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  fh>m 
18,000  to  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
mountains  separate  it  from  Laadak,  a  large  extent  of 
country  running  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the 
ricinity  of  Garoo  to  the  limits  of  Cashmere.  Though  the 
population  of  this  grand  and  picturesque  region  is  very 
scanty  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  the  account  of  these 
Asiatic  Highlanders,  and  of  the  fertile  small  valleys  and 
sublime  mountain  tracts  which  they  inhabit,  is  fbll  of  in- 
terest. They  are  a  race  still  comparatively  unknown  to 
Europeans,  but  worthy  of  being  better  known,  as  will  be 
perceived  by  the  picture  here  presented  of  them.  In  point 
of  cirilisation  they  are  much  on  a  par  with  the  tribes  of 
the  Hlmolayft;  f^rmeriy  4e8cribed  by  the  brpthen  GenM^' 
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and  other  trayellers.  Their  agrieoltare  is  in  nearly  the 
same  condition  ;  they  hare  the  same  breeds  of  domestic 
animals ;  nearly  the  same  wild  and  cultivated  fhdts  and 
vegetables,  and  the  same  arts  and  rude  manufactures. 
Of  the  people  themselves,  it  is  said  :•— 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  of  a  dark  complexion, 
but  good  looking,  and  some  of  them  have  ruddy  faces ; 
they  are  well  made  and  muscular,  and  their  stature  is 
from  five  feet  five  inches  to  five  feet  nine  inches ;  they 
are  frank,  active,  generous,  hospitable,  and  highly 
honourable  in  their  dealings.  Thieves  and  robbers  are 
unknovm ;  and  a  person's  word  may  be  implicitly  relied 
upon,  in  anything  regarding  money-matters.  They  have 
not  the  least  distrust  or  suspicion,  and  I  had  two  re- 
markable instances  of  this  kind,  which  is  so  very  oppo- 
site to  the  character  of  the  natives  of  lower  India. 

I  reached  the  village  of  Koono  without  a  single  ikr- 
thing,  not  even  to  pay  the  guides,  owing  to  the  money  I 
expected  having  been  sent  up  to  the  valley  of  the  Sutluj. 
An  inhabitant  of  Thungee  whom  I  had  only  seen  once, 
when  he  heard  of  this,  advanced  me  twelve  rupees,  which 
he  said  I  might  repay  when  he  visited  Rampoor  in  No- 
vember. I  had  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  this  per- 
son, for  I  received  a  supply  of  cash  next  day. 

I  was  exactly  in  the  same  predicament  when  I  left 
Soongnum  fbr  Manes ;  and  Putee  Ram,  the  intelligent 
Koonawuree  mentioned  by  Mr.  Eraser,  who  is  better 
knovm  as  Lahoureepung,  the  name  of  his  house,  gave  me 
ten  rupees,  and  told  me  I  was  welcome  to  a  hundred  if 
I  required  so  much ;  for  this  good  act  I  authorized  him 
to  open  the  sealed  bag  of  money  that  arrived  two  days 
afterwards,  and  take  out  twenty.  Putee  Ram  said  there 
was  no  occasion  for  this,  but  that  he  would  receive  the 
money  at  Rampoor  in  December,  either  from  my  brother 
or  me. 

The  Koonawurees  pride  themselves  upon  their  country, 
and  well  know  how  superior  they  are  to  the  other  moun- 
taineers. Not  long  since  I  asked  one  of  the  Rajah's 
attendants  where  he  staid :  he  answered,  ^  In  Buree.'' 
I  replied, "  It  is  in  Dusow,  I  believe  1"  ^  No,"  said  he, 
with  seeming  scorn,  ^  I  know  little  about  the  people  of 
that  district :  I  am  a  Koonavniree,  and  live  in  Buree,  of 
Utharabees." 

It  is  only  the  natives  of  Koonawur  that  are  trusted 
with  money  or  any  message  of  importance  :  most  of  the 
officers  of  court,  and  nearly  all  the  attendants  on  the 
Rajah  are  from  this  part  of  Buaehur. 

The  food  of  the  people  is  bannocks  of  different  kinds  of 
grain,  kitchen  vegetables,  and  a  great  proportion  of  meat : 
tiieir  most  usual  drink  is  tea,  and  they  occasionally  take 
a  dram  of  spirituous  liquor,  and  at  their  festivals  they  in- 
dulge pretty  freely. 

The  inhabitants  are  often  extremely  dirty,  which  seems 
to  be  natural  to  those  of  high  mountainous  countries ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising,  for  when  my  brother  and  I  were 
encamped  at  16,000  and  16,000  feet  without  a  tent,  for 
several  days  in  a  frigid  atmosphere,  we  frequently  did  not 
undress  for  a  week ;  and  when  the  skin  was  peeled  off 
our  hands  and  fkces,  we  did  not  find  it  agreeable  to 
touch  water  at  the  temperature  ot  freezing,  for  as  long  a 
time. 

Notwithstanding  the  vrant  of  grain,  there  are  no  marks 
of  poverty  in  the  country,and  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
80  rich,  that  when  two  of  them  belonging  to  the  village 
of  Leedung  wished  for  an  advance  of  1000  rupees  to 
purchase  wool  for  the  British  Government,  the  Wuxeer 
in  charge  of  that  place,  said,  he  would  go  security  fbr 
10,000  rupees  each  person.  This  is  by  no  means  a  sin- 
gular instance ;  for  although  none  of  them  have  large 
fortunes,  like  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  plains, 
yet  the  riches  are  much  more  equally  divided,  and  the 
poorest  people  are  never  in  want;  for  if  even  grain  be 
searce,  ae^  it  often  is,  yet  their  large  flocks  fhmish  an  in- 
exhaustible store. 

The  people  are  as  well  clad  as  they  can  be,  and  seem 
to  ei^oy  a  much  greater  degree  of  comfort  than  any  of 
the  other  mountaineers  I  have  seen ;  their  general  dress 
is  a  f^ck  of  white  blanket,  often  tvnce  folded,  reaching 
to  the  knees,  and  having  sleeves,  a  pair  of  trousers  and 


girdle  of  the  same,  a  cap  of  black  blanket,  and  shoes,  of 
which  the  upper  part  is  woollen,  and  the  sole  alone 
leather.  Everybody  has  a  steel  for  striking  fire,  orna- 
mented with  brass,  hanging  firom  his  right  side,  and  they 
commonly  wear  a  hatchet  stuck  in  their  girdle,  above 
which  is  tied  a  rope  of  goat's  hair,  neatly  plaited  and 
extremely  strong,  which  they  use  in  carrying  burdens. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  much  the  same,  and  in  front 
they  have  a  brass  clasp  called  Peechook,  in  shape  like  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  but  much  larger;  they  aXw  wear 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  anklets  of  pewter  and  silver. 

A  garment  of  goat's  hair,  named  Kheear,is  sometimes 
used  ;  it  is  not  so  warm  as  the  dress  of  blanket,  but  it 
keeps  out  rain  well. 

^e  Koonavrurees  are  all  traders,  and  their  ohief 
riches  consist  in  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  that 
furnish  them  with  wool,  which,  together  vrith  raisins, 
they  exchange  for  grain. 

They  lead  a  pleasant  life.  In  November  many  of  them 
come  to  Rampoor  with  wool,  and  a  few  go  to  the  plains 
to  purchase  merchandise  for  the  markets  of  G^areo  and 
Leh,  and  they  likevnse  visit  the  fair  at  Hurdwar.  Most 
of  them  go  to  Leh  or  Graroo  in  the  summer  months,  in 
which  countries  they  travel  much  at  their  ease,  compued 
to  what  they  do  in  Koonavmr;  none  of  them  carry  loads, 
for  the  roads  are  so  good  that  all  their  merchandise  goes 
upon  horses,  mules,  asses,  yaks,  goats,  and  sheep ;  many 
ride  upon  horseback,  and  often  run  races  on  the  way ; 
others  amuse  themselves  vnth  the  gun,  and  kill  deer  and 
hares,  which  they  eat,  and  the  skSia  of  the  former  fur- 
nish them  with  leather  for  their  shoes.  The  people  who 
stay  at  home,  look  after  their  vineyards  and  attend  to 
their  flocks,  which,  for  four  or  five  months,  are  sent  to 
pasturage  high  up  on  the  mountains.  The  diepherds  are 
relieved  regularly,  and  during  their  absence  they  live  in 
small  houses,  named  Degree,  or  Shnmung,  where  they 
employ  themselves  in  making  butter.  The  situations  of 
many  of  these  Dogrees  are  uncommonly  romantic,  upon 
the  sides  of  sunny  banks,  covered  with  carpets  of  the 
most  fhigrant  fiowers,  or  in  sequestered  dells,  surronnded 
by  huge  mountains,  towering  to  the  skies;  some  present- 
ing bare  fkces  of  granite,  or  craggy  heights,  threatening 
destruction  to  the  peacefhl  fiocks,  whilst  others  are 
crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  The  contrast  of  these  with 
the  dark  forests  of  oak,  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens 
streaming  in  the  wind,  interspersed  with  the  li^t  green 
foliage  of  the  pine,  and  topped  with  yellow-coloured  belts 
of  birch  and  rhododendr<m  in  fhll  bloom,  form  the  grand- 
est scenery  imaginable.  In  summer  the  climate  of  these 
delightful  spots  is  charming;  audit  is  hen  that  the  rasp- 
berry, black  currant,  and  strawberry  are  found  in  the 
highest  perfection,  upon  the  verdant  banks  of  the  lim- 
pid streams,  that  descend  from  melted  snow.  In  the 
cold  season,  the  people  occupy  their  time  in  weaving 
blankets,  caps,  and  shoes,  which  are  their  only  manufac- 
tures. They  early  begin  to  collect  their  winter  stock  of 
fiiel  and  food  for  their  cattle,  whidi  last  oonaists  chiefly 
of  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  they  pile  it  on  the  tops  of 
their  houses. 

The  people  are  fond  of  dancing  and  sioging,  and  they 
have  several  annual  festivals,  which  they  celebrate  with 
a  degree  of  joy  scarcely  knArwn  amongst  other  Asiatio 
nations.  The  grandest  festival  is  called  Mentiko,  whidi 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  Koonawur;  it  is  held 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  but  I  could  get  no  ac- 
count of  its  origin.  All  the  people  who  are  able  to  move 
leave  their  villages,  and  ascend  the  neareet  hill ;  they 
proceed  slowly,  making  a  circuit  of  several  days,  aad 
this  is  a  time  of  the  greatest  festivity ;  they  adorn  them- 
selves Mrith  garlands  and  flowers,  and  sing  and  dance  to 
the  sound  of  music,  which  is  much  more  melodious  than 
the  Hindoostanee  tunes:  they  play  at  aU  sorts  of  amose- 
ments,  run  foot  and  horse  races  when  the  ground  will 
admit  of  it,  perform  fbats  of  agility,  feast,  aad  drinl^' 

Their  musical  instruments  are  large  and  small  tmm- 
pets,  shells  for  blowing,  drums  and  kettle-druntf ;  these 
are  chiefly  used  to  please  the*  gods ;  but  during  their 
holidays  they  play  upon  tambours,  ftfes,  pipes,  fiddles, 
and  double  flageolets,  and  many  of  their  airs  are  very 
pleasing.  They  like  to  onHuntnt  theniielfes  with  wreaths 
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of  flowers^  and  ybtl  Belciom  see  a  person  withotit  some 
about  bis  cap.  In  orossing  the  high  passes,  or  after  we 
had  been  encamped  for  some  days  on  spots  Without  ve- 
getation,  our  guides  seemed  to  hail  with  raptnre  the 
first  flowers  they  saw ;  they  pulled  and  stuck  them  into 
the  rims  of  their  cape,  and  farther  down  exdhanged  them 
for  the  rhododentmm,  or  some  "other  sweet-smelling 
flower. 

The  population  of  the  Koonftwur  k  estimated  at  about 
nine  thousand  souls.  The  mass  of  the  people  profess 
the  Hindoo  religion^  and  a  few  the  Lama  religion.  They 
are  subjects  or  tributaries  of  the  Busehur  govemment) 
and  are  lightly  taxed.  They  make  braTe,  hardy,  and 
foithful  soldier^.  Th6ir  Tillageit  are  laTge^  and  their 
houses  spacious  and  eten  elegant;  substantially  built  of 
stone  and  wood,  two  stories  high,  and  either^  slated  or 
flat-roofed,  with  projecting  balconies. 

There  is  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  in  each  large 
Tillage;  but  they  are  indiflerent  workmen,  and  for  the 
construction  of  the  temples,  they  get  people  from  the 
lower  hills. 

The  household  ftimiture  consists  of  little  more  than 
some  keloo  chests  for  keeping  grain,  raising,  and  apricots, 
a  wearing  apparatus  which  is  tery  simple,  spindles  fo^ 
twisting  worsted,  back-badcets,  skins  ftnr  holding  flour, 
butter^  and  spirituous  liquorsi  brass  and  iron  cooking 
pots,  wooden  plates,  a  stone  mortar  for  expressing  oU 
from  the  kernel  of  the  apricot,  a  hand  mill,  a  lamp  or 
two,  a  smoking-pipe,  a  teapot,  and  sometimee  a  ftw 
China  cups  and  saucers.  Bedsteads  are  almost  un- 
known; and  the  earth  is  of  broken  granite,  unfit  for  pot- 
tery, so  they  keep  water  and  oil  in  vessels  of  dilferent 
shapes  and  sizes,  made  of  juniper  wood,  with  iron  hoops, 
and  resembling  those  called  cogs  }fj  the  Scotch  High- 
landers. 

With  these  entertaining  extracts,  we  must  leaye  this 

new  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  great  human  fomily 

to  the  intelligent  curiosity  of  the  reader. 

The  Bard:  and  Minor  Poenu.  By  John  Walker 
Ord.  Author  of  *^  England/'  a  Foemi  &c.  Col- 
lected and  edited  bj  John  Lodge. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  name  of  Mr.  Ord  has 
been  more  than  whispered  in  the  realms  of  poetry,  and 
has  had  its  fSur  share  of  fiime,  though  not  more  than  was 
due  to  it.  His  compositions  are  distinguished  by  fire 
and  Tigour,  which  are  but  rarely  found  in  alliance  with 
the  same  degree  of  tenderness  and  sweetness  that  are 
found  in  many  of  his  gracefid  minor  poems.  ^  The 
Bard,"  by  much  the  longest  piece  in  this  collection, 
was  written  when  the  author  was  a  youth  of  nineteen. 
It  is  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  the  teen$f  and  one  which  gives  promise  of  no 
ordinary  powers.  We  are  not  exactly  able  to  say  that 
the  young  poet's  progress  has  folfiUed  this  brilliant  early 
promise.  Yet  he  has  since  produced  a  great  deal  of 
beautiful  and  vigorous  occasional  verse.  From  the  col- 
lection before  ns,  we  would  gladly  select  a  few  speci- 
mens. But  one  piece^  which  Professor  Wilson  pronounces 
^  full  of  feney,  feeling,  and  imagination/*  is  rather  long 
for  our  space }  while  others  ore  already  fannliar,  firem 
having  appeared  in  Magazines  and  Annuals;  so  that  our 
scope  of  choice  is  limited.  From  Oui^H)rough  Ahbey — 
a  fine  descriptive  poem — ^we  take  this  pttssage : — 

Hail,  &ne  august !  hail,  venerable  tower ! 
Even  thus  I  saw  thee  in  6weet  boyhood's  hour : 
Sven  so,  in  majesty  thou  didst  appear 
Ere  hope  was  dim,  ere  somw  left  a  tear. 
Bright  were  thy  towers  and  lovely — bright  and  fair^ 
When  first  with  dread  1  clomb  each  broken  stair ; 
Since  then,  what  fears,  what  exidtations  mine  \ 
But  thou  art  still  erect  and  half  diyine! 


Thus  hast  thou  gazed  on  generation^  dead^ 
Thus  vrilt  thou  brood  along  my  funetal-bed; 
Yea,  from  thine  eyrie,  where  flie  owl  doth  dwell. 
Hooting  to  night  its  Md  and  dismal  knell. 
Thou  hast  beheld  the  monumental  stone. 
The  sepulchres  of  generations  gone ! 
Of  manly  sires,  in  woe  and  silence  dead. 
Of  silver'd  matrons,  to  oblivion  wed, 
Of  youth  and  beauty  mouldering  in  the  tomb. 
Of  cherub-childhood  in  its  final  home; 
Hast  heard  (if  ought  of  conseionsness  be  thine!) 
The  husband  weep,  the  lover  moum  and  pine^ 
And,  gray  thyself  with  holury  streaks  of  time, 
VieVd  genius  perish  in  ite  proudest  prime; 
And,  like  Palmyra  weeping  o'er  its  woes. 
Felt  human  pains  and  agonizing  throes ! 

Tombs  of  my  kindred! — reverential  bier 
Of  her  the  most  beloved,  the  ever  dear; 
Sister  and  friend,  and  teacher,  always  good. 
Pride  of  the  vale,  and  grace  of  womanhood; 
Gentle  of  heart,  of  pure  and  lofty  mind. 
To  me,  to  all,  most  generous,  most  kind; 
O,  snatch'd  in  bloom  of  loveliness  and  youth. 
The  soiil  of  virtue,  cynosure  of  truth; 
Too  early  taken  firom  this  vale  of  tears. 
Too  early  nipt  by  Fate's  unbidden  shears. 
Why  should  I  hide  the  impulse  of  my  hei^l. 
Why  ohain  the  lyre,  beldved  as  thou  Wert ! 
Thy  dying  words  and  blessings  were  for  me^ 
The  Poet's  Epitaph  I  leave  to  thee : 
And  'neath  that  Abbey's  venerable  shiUle, 
Beside  thy  hallorw'd  bones  shall  mine  be  laidl 

Every  oirenmstance  considered — of  yontii,  rank,  and 
womanhood,  the  young  Queen  Victoria  h^  inspired  very 
few  of  her  tuneftil  subjeets.  Mr.  Ord  is  an  exception, 
though  a  rampant  Tory.  He  has  written  many  copies  of 
verses  to  the  Queen,  and  all  of  them  good,  classic,  well- 
sounding,  laureate  verses.  From  ^  Verses  to  the  Princess 
on  attaining  her  majority,"  we  quote  these :— - 

Heaven's  blessings  be  upon  thee^ 

Fair  heiress  of  the  land. 
Bom  to  ancestral  monarehiM 

Of  splendour  and  command  I 
Gigantic  nations  honour  thee, 

And  kiss  thy  queenly  hand. 

Swart  India  With  her  millions 

Is  kneeling  at  thy  feet ; 
*l!kb  old  monarchic  cfaleftaiml 

Thy  rising  glory  ereet ; 
And  each  rejoicing  British  heart 

Doth  now  exultant  beat. 

The  laurels  of  a  thousand  yeites 

Are  eirol'd  o'er  thy  broW; 
The  victories  of  all  her  kings 

Are  of  thy  trophies  now: 
For  Cressy  fierce,  and  Aginconrt^ 

Do  now  resplendent  glow. 

Each  eliff  that  soars  mi^estical^ 

Eaeh  vaUey  rich  and  fab, 
Eaeh  wood  that  owns  thy  natal  May, 

Is  proud  of  England's  heir : 
All  Nature  joins  m  chorus  sweety 

Delighting  'neath  thy  care. 

Sustain  the  ancient  altar. 

Religion's  surest  good ; 
Sdstain  tJie  aristocracy  v 

From  anarchy  and  blood ; 
And,  oh,  let  Freedom  firmlv  stand 

Where  it  hath  ever  stood  t 

Then  will  thy  kingdom  bless  thee. 

And  millions  cheer  thv  name ; 
The  fertile  vales  will  pamt  thy  praise. 

Thy  triumph,  power,  and  fame ; 
And  History's  pages  consecrate 

Thy  reigu  in  words  of  flame. 
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All  Hope  and  Truth  attend  thee, 

Britaimia*s  dearest  gem : 
Let  all  unite  in  common  pride. 

To  glorify  her  name : 
And  may  the  God  of  heaven  protect 

Her  crown  and  diadem! 

The  next  poem,  written  on  the  ocoaeion  of  the  young 
Queen's  visit  to  Windsor,  after  her  accession,  is  in  a 
higher  strain : — 

Lady,  with  not  irreverent  hand  I  lay 
This  poet-tribute  at  thy  sovereign  feet. 

O !  Queen  of  England,  glorious  was  the  day 
When  thou  wert  call'd  to  the  monarchic  seat — 
Ruler  of  willing  isles,  and  ocean's  rolling  sheet. 

Glad  shouts  of  thousands  echoed  to  the  sky 
In  triumph,  as  thy  palfrey  pranced  along ; 

Joy  gleam'd  in  every  straining  British  eye, 
And  aged  men  and  matrons  joinM  the  throng ; 
Whilst  youths  and  maidens  danced,  or  swell'd  the  choral 
song. 

Bright  shone  the  sunlight  on  thy  royal  head, 
As  if  the  skies  were  glad  to  view  thee  there ; 

Nature  seem'd  happy,  as  a  bride  new  wed. 
And  wafted  strains  of  music  through  the  air. 
To  bless  her  as  she  went,  our  Sovereign,  young  and  fair. 

A  tower  of  British  hearts  did  guard  thy  way — 
Hearts  that  would  leap  to  battle  at  thy  call ; 

Men  strong  and  firm — ^breasts  of  the  sternest  clay. 
Whom  ganger's  fiercest  shafts  could  ne'er  appal, 
Nor  Death's  grim  tenors  daunt — an  adamantine  wall ! 

These  were  thy  champions!  these  thy  swords  of  flame! 
Who  rear'd  thy  banners,  and  thy  laurels  bore : 

Whilst  lovely  virgins  breathed  thy  royal  name, 
And  strewed  fresh  garlands  o'er  thy  chariot  door. 
And  pray'd  that  England's  Queen  might  reign  for  ever- 
more. 

Lo !  now  where  Windsor's  towers  ascend  the  sky. 

Bidding  defiance  to  the  raging  blast — 
Pause  1  kings  and  mighty  potentates  there  lie. 
Whose  name  and  fame  even  time  can  ne'er  o'ercast. 
Proud  Queen !  even  tkou  must  cease  this  lofty  state  at 
last! 

Oh,  noble  sight— what  giant  oaks  are  here ! 
Oaks  that  a  thousand  years  have  mock'd  at  Time  I 

These  stalwart  boughs  for  tempests  have  no  fear. 
But  seem  as  steadfast  now  as  in  their  prime : 
Grim  watchmen  of  the  past — ^in  hoary  age  sublime ! 

A  thousand  winters  have  the  storm-winds  swept 
In  terror  o'er  that  fearless  solitude ; 

A  thousand  summers  have  the  wild-birds  kept 
Their  halcyon  holiday  in  field  and  wood ; 
A  thousand  years  those  brooks  have  swell'd  the  eternal 
flood. 

Ope  wide  the  gates — Britannia's  Queen  draws  near ! 
Throw  wide  the  gates — another  sovereign  reigns  I 

Last  time  the  bolts  fell,  pass'd  a  monarch's  bier — 
A  sainted  corpse  was  borne  along  the  plains. 
Youth,  beauty,  enters  noie — ^the  King  of  kings  ordains ! 

Low  sounds  of  wailing  rose  along  each  aisle. 
Feet  scarcely  heard,  and  mournful  sighs  supprest  I 

Now,  shouts  of  triumph  roll'd  around  the  pile. 
Loud  joy  and  gladness  swell'd  each  heaving  breast — 
And  where  palfe  Death  had  trod,  the  cheering  people 
prest ! 

Gaze  ye  around — ^lol  monarchs  in  their  pall 
Frown  from  their  solemn  sculptur'd  niches  dread ; 

Or,  crown'd  and  sceptred,  swarm  along  the  wall 
In  portraits,  by  some  ancient  limner  dead — 
Lines  sanctified  by  age,  by  genius  garlanded. 

Young  Queen,  behold  the  outlines  dim  and  drear 
Of  mighty  Alfred,  chief  of  sword  and  lyre ; 

Harold  the  dauntless — dreadless — without  fear. 
Who  charged  the  Norman  with  a  brand  of  fire ; 
And  Cceur-de-Lion  King,  pf  battlw*  boasts  the  sire.         j 


See,  gentle  Queen,  among  those  wurior  men. 
One  like  thyself,  whilst  yet  that  Queen  was  young — 

EuzJLBBTH,  the  proudest  princess  then 
Who  wore  a  crown,  or  was  by  poets  sung, 
Or  rose  in  history's  page,  on  Fame's  triumphant  tongue. 

The  faith  of  Qirist  wax'd  stronger  'neath  her  sway; 
Error,  and  ftuud,  and  tyranny  sank  down ; 

Truth  flourish'd  stronger-— had  a  brighter  day ; 
And  genius  mightier  grew  around  her  throne ; 
Whilst  freedom  triumph'd  high,  nor  cared  for  tyrant's 
frown. 

Lady,  to  such  example  would  I  rear 
Thy  noble  mind,  and  bend  thy  willing  soul : 

She  stood  aloft,  in  virtue  calm  and  clear. 
And  swept  away  the  tempests  that  might  roll. 
Strong  in  her  native  self— beyond  all  base  control ! 
•  ,  .  .  • 

Gaze  reverently,  fair  Queen!  a  thousand  years 
Gather  their  memories  o'er  thy  youthful  head. 

Dim  visions  of  the  past — of  hopes  and  fears — 
Crowd  from  these  noiseless  phantoms  of  the  dead ; 
Ghost-kings  inum'd  fh>m  sleep — ttom  Death's  ftinereal 
bed. 

Having  fiurly  by  these  specimens,  established  Mr. 
Ord's  claim  to  the  Laurd,  we  take  leave  of  his  edi- 
tor's collection,  which  forms  a  very  neat  volume,  and  one 
which  will,  we  make  no  doubt,  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  lovers  of  poetry.  • 

Lardner's  Cabinet  lAbrafty^—A  Mamual  cf  EUchri" 

city  and  Magnetism. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  history  of  electricity, 
which  is  to  occupy  another  volume  ere  the  design  is  com- 
pleted in  a  manner  which  is  intended  to  render  the  work 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  students  of  the  science. 
The  volume  commences  with  a  rather  ftill  history  of  the 
progressive  discoveries  in  electrical  science. 

Historical  Memorials  relating  to  the  Independents  or 
Congregaiiondlists^from  their  Rise  to  the  Restora-^ 
tion  of  the  Mw/airchy.  Octaro,  pp.  583.  By  Ben- 
jamin Hanbury.  Vol.  II.  Fisher  &  Son,  and 
Jackson  &  Walford. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  this  pub- 
lication on  its  appearance,  now  some  time  since.  The 
work  has  unexpectedly  swelled  considerably  beyond  the 
limits  at  first  contemplated,  and  is  now  to  be  completed 
by  a  third  volume,  which  is  to  appear  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  got  ready.  The  contents  of  the  present  volume 
are  of  a  very  multifarious  nature.  They  relate,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  to  the  progress  and  history  of  Indepen- 
dency in  New  England.  The  immense  mass  of  docu- 
mentary materials  which  has  been  collected  since  the 
work  was  commenced,  has  made  an  additional  Tolume 
necessary  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  work  as  a  com- 
plete record.  The  present  volume  also  contains  a  very  Aill 
account  of  the  struggles  between  the  Independent  and 
the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  fiimons  Westminster  As- 
sembly of  Divines;  which  may  be  read  with  advantage  at 
this  particular  time  in  connexion  with  Baillie's  Letters, 
especially  by  those  who  like  to  see  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  Philosopfy  of  Shaispeare,    By  Michael  Henry 

Rankin. 
This  is  one  of  a  class  of  books  of  which  the  reader 
never  tires.  It  consists  of  sentences  dravni  from  the  rich 
mine  of  Shakspeare,  and  arranged  under  proper  heads. 
The  compiler  has  small  merit  in  going  right,  flir  it  is  next 
to  impossibly  to  go  wrong  in  compiling  a  Shajcsperian 
hand-book. 
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The  Seaman* 8  iManual;  containing  a  Treatiw  on 

Practical  Seamanship^  toith  PUOeSy  a  Dictionary 

of  Sea  Terms,  and  of  the  Customs  and  Usages  of 

the  Merchant  SermcCj  with  the  Laws  relating  to 

the  Duties  of  Masters  and  Mariners,    Moxon : 

London. 

This  nseftil  work  is  compiled  by  Mr.  Dana,  the  yoiing 
American  whose  entertaining  and  interesting  Toyage, 
entitled,  ^Two  Years  before  the  Mast/'  lately  called 
forth  our  warm  approbation.  The  manual  must  be  a 
ralnAble  work  to  seamen,  besides  being  generally  in- 
Btmetire.  It  will  also  be  quite  an  acquisition  to  those 
**  land-lubbers"  who  delight  in  reading  narratiyes  of 
Toyagesy  but  also  those  salt-water  romances,  which 
are  flooded  with  incomprehensible  nautical  terms.  We 
now  feel  quite  confident  in  employing  such  phrases  as  to 
keel-haul~-io  hnoe]M>f"'^Bateh-ho  ! — wat€ik  !  We  at  last 
know  the  difference  between  caulking  and  paying  the 
ship,  and  what  it  w  to  rig  out  a  jib-boom.  Heculy!  about! 
and  helnCs-a-Ue!  or  mainmU  haul!  are  to  us  no  longer 
unintelligible  sounds. 

The  Adventures  of  Mr,  Obadiah  Oldbtick. 
Thifl  is  a  romance  of  loye  and  chiyalry  in  as  many 
Yolumes  as  the'reader  pleases  to  diyide  it  into.  It  con- 
sists entirely  of  pictures.  Mr.  Oldbuck's  adyentures, 
f^m  the  hour  when  he  first  obtains  a  sight  of  his  ladye- 
love,  and  is  hopelessly  smitten,  until  the  happy  denoue- 
menty  which,  after  endless  romantic  yicisaitudes  and 
trials,  exhibits  him  leading  her  to  the  altar,  is  all  giyen 
by  symbols  and  hieroglyphics.  So  much  the  better.  If 
we  are  to  haye  a  book,  let  it  be  a  book;  if  pictures,  then 
pictures  be  it.  The  idea,  and  something  more,  of  this 
very  diyerting  piece  of  drollery  and  burlesque  is  borrow- 
ed from  a  Parisian  work  which  obtained  great  yogue. 
The  main  &nlt  of  Mr.  Oldbuck  is,  that  he  is  not 
thoroughly  nationalized, — that  the  work  is  still  fhlly 
more  French  than  English.  As  to  borrowing  from  the 
French,  that  is  nothing :  we  lend  and  take. 

Let  the  leader,  who  wishes  to  haye  an  idea  of  a 
work,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  ftilly  appreciated,  sup- 
pose a  small  album,  fbll  of  lithographed  sketches,  two  or 
more  on  eyery  leaf,  which  illustrate  such  points  of  his- 
tory, as  Mr.  Oldbuck's  ecstasy  on  first  seeing  his  bnxom 
ladye-loye ; — ^his  despair  when,  throwing  himself  rueftilly 
against  a  willow  tree,  he  sees  her  yanishing  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  let  him  imagine  to  himself  Obadiah  fairly  in  loye, 
musing  and  melancholy  in  his  solitary  chamber ;  or  try- 
ing to  conquer  the  tender  passion  by  study,  which,  finding 
ineffectual,  he  is  exhibited  making  trial  of  music;  and  in 
another  scene,  abandoning  his  yiolincello,  and  throwing 
himself  back  on  his  chair  in  dark  despair.  The  succeeding 
scene  exhibits  Mr.  Oldbuck  fiying  out  of  his  window  in 
transport  on  espying  his  ladye-loye  in  the  street — and 
his  utter  annihilation  on  finding  that  she  has  once  more 
yanished.  In  short,  the  whole  Quixotic  progress  of  this 
prince  of  romantic  loyers  is  traced  out,  in  nearly  three 
hundred  yery  cleyer  plates,  abounding  in  wit,  satire,  and 
flin,  though  probably  of  a  kind  to  be  more  relished  by 
the  French  than  the  English  spectators  of  Obadiah's 
woes,  trials,  and  final  triumphs. 

Abbotts  Rollo  Code  of  Morals, 
"  A  little  book  meant  to  teach  young  people  their  per- 
sonal and  relatiye  moral  duties,  in  a  series  of  lessons,  to 
which  questions  on  the  subjeet-matter  of  the  lesson  are 
appended* 


WarwicFs  Cruide  to  the  present  House  of  Commons* 

Saunders  and  Otley. 
The  design  of  this  Manual  is  to  giye  at  one  glance,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a  second  reference,  eyery  important 
fkct  connected  with  the  publio  and  priyate  history  of  the 
Members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons.  An  introduc- 
tion giyes  a  yiew  of  the  nature  and  history  of  English 
Parliaments :  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  useftil  miscel- 
laneous information  in  a  work  which  is  comprehensiye 
and  accurate,  without  being  bulky. 

A  Treatise  upon  Falconry,    In  two  Parts.    By 
James  Cockbum  Belany. 

This  author  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  noble  sport  of 
hawking,  which,  we  imagine,  is  held  in  less  indifference 
than  he  supposes.  On  the  contrary,  whether  the  reyiyal 
of  falconry  be  desirable  or  not,  there  are  many  symptoms 
of  its  resuscitation.  Mr.  Belany  claims  an  immeasur- 
able superiority  for  his  ikyourite  mode  of  sport  oyer 
modem  wholesale  gun-slaughter.  Nor  is  it  without 
truth  that  he  contends — 

When  a  coyey  of  birds  is  put  up,  the  sportsman  di- 
rects his  shot  either  to  one  bird  in  particular,  or  to  a 
number  at  random.  If  the  dischaige  has  been  success- 
fril  in  killing  the  object,  less  pain  is  probably  inflicted 
upon  it,  by  ^ob  means,  than  by  any  other  that  oould  haye 
been  employed,  to  effect  the  same  end ;  but  if  on  the 
contrary,  the  game  is  only  wounded,  a  lingering  pain 
ending  in  dea&,  with  the  loss  of  the  bird,  is  the  com- 
mon consequence.  Now  this  is  an  unalterable  conse- 
quence of  shooting,  and  instances  of  it  will  occur  to  a 
considerable  amount  with  eyen  the  most  steady  and 
scrupulous  of  sportsmen.  But  when  firing  is  made  be- 
yond a  certain  distance,  or  when  two  or  three  barrels 
are  rashly  discharged  upon  a  coyey  rising  dose,  which 
is  too  much  the  fiuJiion  of  the  day,  the  number  wounded 
generally  far  exceeds  the  number  killed ;  perhaps  for 
eyery  one  bagged  two  or  three  flutter  off,  to  pine  away 
and  perish.  Now  to  take  a  similar  glance  at  the  hawk 
in  the  field. 

When  a  coyey  of  birds  is  put  up  to  the  hawk,  the 
hawk  makes  his  stoop  upon  a  single  bird  only.  What- 
eyer  be  the  number  in  the  coyey  raised,  none  but  the  in- 
diyidnal  bird  at  which  the  stoop  is  made,  reeeiyes  the 
least  hurt  from  it ;  and  then  tiiat  bird  is  either  struck  to 
the  ground,  and  if  not  dead,  instantly  killed  by  the  fal- 
coner ;  or  escapes  unscathed.  When  a  hawk  misses  its 
first  aim,  which  rarely  happens  if  in  proper  order,  it 
either  takes  its  quarry  at  a  subsequent  ^ort,  or  the 
quarry  gets  into  coyer  with  no  other  harm  than  a  good 
fright.  Thus  much,  then,  for  the  cruelty  of  hawking,  as 
compared  with  the  use  of  the  gun  in  the  field.  A  slight 
yiew  of  the  pleasure,  or  other  adyantages  of  each,  shall 
next  be  taken. 

The  pleasures  of  the  fowling-pleoe,  are  said  by  Mr. 
Scott,  to  be  extremely  enticing ;  which  to  eyery  loyer  of 
shooting  they  no  doubt  are.  Agreeable,  howeyer,  as 
they  may  be  to  the  fowler,  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  or 
partaken  of  by  none  but  himself ;  spectators  in  general 
recoil  with  dread  from  the  report.  This  is  a  truism 
which  eyen  sportsmen  themselyes  are  not  insensible  of,-— 
consequently  shooting  is  unayoidably  a  selfish,  or  an  un- 
sociable pastime  ;  and  one,  the  gratification  of  which,  is 
to  be  embraced,  only  by  a  solituy  few,  out  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  pleasures  of  hawking,  howeyer 
few  or  numerous,  compared  with  those  of  shooting,  are 
not  confined  to  the  falconer  only,  but  may  be  eigoyed, 
with  equal  satisfaction,  by  a  thousand  of  people  at  the 
same  time,  as  conyeniently  as  by  a  single  indiyidual ;  nay, 
if  there  is  a  person  in  the  field  whose  eigoyment  may 
seem  less  than  another's,  it  is  the  falconsr,  whose  time 
is  least  at  liberty  to  dwell  upon  the  delights  of  the  sport. 

He  justly  denounces  the  modem  bloody  and  bratal 
battue,  remarking — 

To  look  Mq  wm  of  Hie  respectable  jownals  of  Hhf 
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piMent  day^  and  run  over  a  fow  of  the  sporting  noiiceB^ 
or  witness  some  of  their  ^  unequalled  feats*'  in  the  field, 
is  enough  to  make  one  shrink  at  the  very  thought  of  the 
state  of  sport  now,  in  this  country.  A  sportsman  is  seen 
in  the  field  with  half  a  dozen  double  guns,  carried,  and 
loaded  as  fiust  as  he  can  discharge  them,  by  a  tnia  of 
Taesals  behind  him,  pouring  showers  of  shot  on  every 
side,  and  carrying  wholesale  massacre  oTer  hills  and  val- 
leys, and  leaving  the  country  overstrewn  with  maimed 
and  mangled  game.  Alas !  is  this  sport  I  Instead  of 
finding  pleasure  at  such  a  scene,  who  that  is  not  dead  to 
the  proper  sympathies  of  otir  nature^must  not  turn  away 
ftom  it  with  horror  1  As  an  example.  I  shall,  in  bond 
fide,  lay  one  or  two  of  these  "battues**  Wore  my  reader. 

In  the y  it  is  stated  that  C—  G- has 

killed  in  three  days,  upon  the  estate  of  —^^  with  six 
guns,  considerably  above  a  thousand  head  of  game,  six 
hun<&ed  of  which  were  pheasants  ;  averaging  two  hun- 
dred pheasants,  and  near  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  other 
game  each  day.  In  another  column  it  is  likewise  no* 
ticed^  that  M—  O^-^  bagged,  between  five  o'clock 
ajn.  and  seven  pjo.,  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  brace 
and  a  half  of  grouse,  and  two  hares,  with  three  double 
guns  and  servants  loading  them.  In  three  particular 
**  points,"  that  is,  I  suppose,  three  discharges  of  both 
barrels,  he  dropped  seventeen  birds.  Now,  under  such 
extensive  death,  such  chance  work,  firing  amidst  almost 
cloude  of  birds,  (for  such  they  must  have  been,  when  a 
gon  was  bringing  down  at  the  rate  of  six  at  a  discharge,) 
where  such  a  number  were  bagged,  how  many  mntft  have 
escaped  to  die  from  their  wounds ! 

Could  the  ancestors  of  these  gentlemen  bol  raise  their 
heads  above  the  grave,  and  once  witness  sneh  scenes  of 
slaaghter  upon  their  inheritance,  or  see  English  sport 
thus  outraged,  how  astonished  would  tiiey  look  1  Yet 
how  much  more  astonished  would  ^ey  be,  (whose  hon- 
ourable pride,  tempered  with  generosity  towards  the 
meanest  animal,  lay  in  sparing  the  lives  of  all  beyond  a 
moderate  portion,)  nay ^  how  would  they  blush  to  see  the 
representatives  of  their  ancient  and  honoured  bouses^ 
making  sndi  aets  of  cruelty  ejects  of  notorious  ambi- 
tion 1  But  they  certainly  would  look  with  greater  asto- 
nishment still,  when  they  were  told  after  all  thlS)  that 
great  *^  refinement  had  taken  place  in  the  teuU  of  mo- 
dem sportsmen  f  and  that  their  noble  fldcon  whose  glo- 
rious wings  Imd  delighted  the  world  Ibr  so  many  centu- 
ries, had  led  them  so  often  with  "joyous  hearts"  over 
their  broad  lands,  and  which,  with  their  patrimony,  they 
so  careftilly  studied  to  preserve,  for  the  enjoyment  ot 
their  offspring,  was  now  denied  a  spot  of  ground  to  rest 
upon,  except  the  gibbet^  by  their  fibvoured  progeny^  and 
Ihat  through  the  ^advaAcement  of  oit11i«ation." 

One  of  the  "  enlightening"  authors  of  the  preMnI  day^ 
tery  gravely  asserts,  that  fidoonry  has  **  retreated  every- 
where before  the  advancement  of  civilisation/'  He  does 
not  inform  us  upon  what  grounds  he  is  led  to  mMk%  such 
an  assertion  ;and  I  should  hope  there  are  few  in  this  age 
who  would  venture  to  support  such  doctrine,  whett  they 
are  told  that  the  oook-pit  and  the  ring  are  in  high  &- 
shion  among  the  bean  monde  of  the  day  \  nay^  supported 
even  by  some  of  the  meet  wealthy  of  the  land< 

In  returning  to  a  eomparison  of  the  gun  and  the  hawk, 
h  need  only  be  added,  that  where  the  taking  of  game  is 
practised  for  profit  only,  or  where  the  pleasure  of  the 
sport  increaees  in  a  ratio  with  the  destruction  of  life,  or 
where  unnecessary  toil  or  overstraining  fatigue^  finds  a 
revrard  in  mmeceseary  death,  the  gun  in  general  may  be 
adjudged  the  superior.  But  where,  besides  a  moderate 
portion  of  game,  tnJntary  exercise  and  agreeable  recre- 
ation to  the  body  and  mind,  are  sought  $  where  a  well 
earned  escape  of  the  quarry  from  its  bold  pnrsner,  iJbrds 
more  pleasure  than  wanton  slaughter,  whei^  the  gentle- 
man uses  game  only  as  an  auxiliary  dish  at  his  table  ; 
and,  next  to  having  afew  on  his  board,  likes,  in  the  good 
old  English  taste,  to  see  them  sporting  over  his  grounds, 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  the  gun  is  not 
to  be  spoken  it  in  comparison  with  the  h*wk« 

Thus  much  for  the  superiority  of  hawking,  ati  A  fflore 
htttonftl  and  hamftnci  sport,  than  shooting  gam^«    But 


our  author  dwells  upon,  and  Inagnifies  its  advantages  on 
many  other  points,  and  gives  fVill  details  of  its  history, 
its  mysteries,  and  its  numerous  attractions.  These  are 
not  much  in  our  way ;  but  as  a  specimen  of  a  really 
agreeable  book,  we  shall  give  an  extract  which,  we  are 
certain,  will  have  charnis  for  young  readers : — 

To  see  the  hawks  feed  is  a  most  interesting  sight,  and 
one  that  seldom  fails  to  command  the  attention  of  even 
the  rudest  minds :  the  beautiful  symmetry  and  gracefiil 
attitudes  of  the  birds  are  then  extremely  attracting. 
The  tutoring  of  them  is  likewise  a  most  delightfiil  recre- 
ation, and  one  in  which  both  princes  and  nobles,  in  for- 
mer timeS)  took  great  pleasure  ;  considering  it  neither 
too  mean  nor  too  toilsome  for  their  own  undertaking, 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  pupil  gradually  yielding 
obedience  to  the  nSes  of  the  teacher.  To  mark  the  bland 
Bubtilties  of  art  stealing  Imperceptibly  between  the  bird 
and  its  own  nature,  until  they  gain  a  sure  possession ; 
then  weaning  it  away,  step  by  step,  i^m  its  native  wfld- 
ness  into  a  talne  and  sociable  state — is  a  most  interesting 
study. 

The  society,  too,  of  the  hawks,  by  every  lover  of  this 
ancient  sport,  has  alvrays  been  regarded  with  peculiar 
interest ;  nor  Is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  once  the 
noble  nature  of  these  birds  has  been  experienced.  Our 
ancestors  took  great  pride  in  having  them  placed,  espe- 
ciallv  on  ''high  times,"  or  days  of  festivitv,  upon  their 
blocks  on  the  smooth  sward  in  front  of  their  halls,  or  on 
each  side  of  their  door^  that  they  might  be  seen  by  their 
guests,  or  admired  through  the  windows.  This  was  a 
true  old  English  fashion,  and  must  have  had  a  beautiful 
appearance  placed  in  front  of  some  of  their  stately  build- 
ings. Living  at  hack,  their  society  is  still  more  amusing : 
their  lively  appearance  soaring  around  the  house,  perch- 
ing about  the  doors  or  windows,  fbllowing  their  maeter 
Oter  his  grounds,  now  skimming  over  his  head,  now 
alighting  upon  his  fist,  &c.,  render  them  extremely 
pleasing.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  in  former 
times,  they  were  often  made  the  travelling  companions 
of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  ajs  such  they  oecame 
both  faithfU  and  affectionate  ones.  By  the  way,  % 
John  Sebright  does  not  seem  to  allow  hawks  any  claim 
to  such  a  quality  as  affection  or  attachment  to  their 
keeper.  This  is  a  most  erroneous  notion,  and  appears 
the  more  singular  emanating  from  the  pen  of  a  practical 
and  experienced  folooner.  The  following  notice  of  & 
peregrine  falcon,  favoured  me  by  a  neighbouring  gentle- 
man, of  the  hii^st  credibility,  affiirds  a  very  decisive 
proof  of  the  attachment  of  the  hawk  to  its  master : — 
The  bird  was  permitted  to  fly  at  large  and  range  where- 
ever  it  pleased.  The  summer  being  warm,  and  the  sit- 
ting-room in  consequence  frequently  open,  it  entered  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  and  Was  a  constant  guest  at  the 
dinntr-tabley  appaMntly  mote  tot  the  sake  of  soeiety 
than  of  gratifying  its  appetite,  fbr,  hungry  or  not,  it  at- 
tended. It  evinced  great  attachment,  liked  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  and  if  neglected  would  get  upon  its  master's 
shoulder  and  pinch  him  gently  by  the  ear.  It  was  very 
fond  of  lying  upon  a  lady's  lap.  The  bird  was  perf^ly 
harmless,  though  at  times  a  little  merrily  wtf^^iish.  A 
flock  of  seventeen  turkeys  frequented  a  pasture  cloee  by 
the  housci  under  the  guidance  of  a  huge  turkey-cock, 
who  had  long  been  the  bully  of  the  poultry  yard.  The 
hawk  circling  above  the  plump  of  birds  would  stoop  vriih 
amazing  telocity,  and  strike  within  a  hair's  breadth  of 
the  crimson  head  of  their  leader;  a  general  panie  en- 
sned,  the  word  wM  given  mww  qni  pent,  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost,  and  tiie  whole  array,  the  old  patriarch 
amongst  the  first,  would  fly  in  disorder  to  a  thick  hedge 
for  shelter,  vrith  more  than  usual  noise  and  gabble. 
Birds  smaller  than  Itself  it  never  molested,  but  heaifated 
not  to  play  off  its  pranks  upon  the  largest  that  came  in 
its  way.  A  brood  hen  Was  the  only  individual  of  the 
feathered  tribe  that  ever  offered  to  resent  its  vraggery. 
It,  however,  never  attempted  to  injure  the  young. 

BIr.  Belany  had  a  favourite  hawk,  of  which  he  ^tea 

this  interesting  account  :— 

I  myself  hare  had  hawks  which  exhibited  M  etioai 
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signs  of  attachment  to  me  as  erer  a  dog  did  to  its  mas- 
ter. One  &lcon  in  partionlar,  which  trayelled  with  me 
upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  became  so  yery  fond  of 
my  company,  that  she  wonld  scarcely  sit  at  rest  but  in 
my  presence.  A  delicate  state  of  health  having  induced 
me  to  seek  the  benefits  of  a  change  of  air  and  scenery  in 
an  excursion  through  a  few  of  the  different  counties  in 
the  south  of  England,I,insteadof  takingwithme  the  usual 
oompanion  of  the  wanderer,  a  dog,  took  a  falcon  upon 
my  fist.     A  gentleman  joined  at  London  for  the  tour.    . 

The  falcon  approved  herself  not  only 

an  affectionate  and  fiiithfiil,  but  a  most  enchanting  com- 
panion. She  had  not  only  such  infiuence  as  to  procure 
ns  firee  access  to  many  of  the  preserves  of  the  squires 
and  knights  that  lay  in  our  route,  where,  amongst  par- 
tridges and  pheasants,  she  astonished  their  proprietors; 
but  also  the  power  of  acting  as  a  magical  passport  to 
the  smiles  and  graces  of  their  fair  famiUes :  thus  afford- 
ing UB  opportunities  of  experiencing  the  hospitality  of 
their  rural  mansions.  She  was  a  general  fayonrite 
wherever  we  went,  not  less  with  the  ladies  than  with 
the  gentlemen;  and  at  every  inn  or  village  in  which  for 
a  few  days  we  beat  up  quarters,  she  seldom  failed  to 
gain  for  us 

Passing  favours  and  most  matchless  fHends. 

The  enjoyments  she  afforded  us  were  often  as  diversi- 
fied as  the  landscapes  we  travelled  through;  and  the 
strange  contrasts  of  character  which  she  had  the  virtue 
of  bringing  around  her,  never  failed  to  yield  new  inte- 
rest and  amnsement  to  her  fellow-travellers.  At  one 
time  we  beheld  her  surrounded  by  ^  high  aristocrats  and 
ladies  fnAif*  at  another  encompassed  by  a  regiment  of 
ragamufiOin  boys  and  girls,  who  often  did  us  the  uncalled- 
for  honour  to  escort  us  through  the  streets  and  villages 
as  we  passed  along,  despite  many  modest  and  heart-felt 
expressions  from  my  friend  declining  aU  such  proofis  of 
public  esteem,  which  he  declared  to  be  quite  unmerited 
on  our  part,  and  due  only  to  a  band  of  blind  fiddlers. 
One  day  we  beheld  her  basking  in  the  smiles  and  graces 
of  a  fine  lady, — the  next  outdone  by  the  overwhelming 
encomiums  of  a  drunken  landlord. 

During  the  whole  of  our  travels,  whether  by  steam- 
boats, stage-coaches,  post-chaises,  gigs,  omnibuses,  vans, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  she  sat  upon  my  hand,  and 
wherever  we  strayed,  whether  in  publie  or  private  house, 
her  perch  under  night  was  in  my  bed-room;  and  during 
the  day,  except  when  out  of  doors,  upon  a  block,  always 
in  the  same  apartment  with  her  companions.  Thus  ac- 
customed to  be  in  my  company,  her  attachment  became 
so  strong,  that  she  appeared  always  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied when  not  beside  me ;  or,  ss  a  lady  once  observed, 
**  die  never  seemed  pleased  but  in  the  presence  of  her 
lord."  After  an  excursion  of  firom  four  to  five  months 
duration,  we  returned  to  London,  where  she  died  shortly 
afterwards,  but  not  before  she  had  delighted  many  gS 
her  metropolitan  admirers  by  a  few  beautiful  fiights  at 
pigeons.  Her  death  was  caused  by  too  close  confine- 
ment in  the  city,  having  brought  on  a  disease  of  the 
stomach. 

Being  in  private  lodgings,  where  none  but  the  ser- 
vants St  the  family  and  my  own  friends  were  in  the 
habit  of  entering, she  became  so  ''perfectly  at  home" 
that  she  would  sometimes  walk  out  of  one  room  into 
another  in  search  of  me;  would  follow  me  firom  one 
apartment  to  another,  and  come  from  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  house  even  in  the  dark,  or  with  the  hood  on, 
when  I  chose  to  call  her.  This  she  has  done  often  in 
the  presence  of  my  friends.  If  I  hi^pened  to  skep  past 
my  usual  rising  hour,  she  would  leave  her  block,  (which 
stood  in  a  comer  of  the  room  with  a  piece  of  canvass 
spread  around  it  to  prevent  her  mutes  firom  soiling  the 
carpet,)  fiy  into  the  bed  and  take  me  gently  by  the  ear; 
or  if  I  happened  to  be  absent  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
had  been  late  in  coming  in  at  nighty  she,  being  accus- 
tomed to  see  me  much  at  home,  and,  likewise,  to  be 
regularly  spoken  to  and  stroked  gently  on  the  breast 
before  I  retired  to  rest,  would  come  off  her  block,  wan- 
der round  the  room,  and  fhiding  the  door  shut,  take  a 
place  close  by  the  threshold,  and  there  wait  patiently 


until  my  return.  Nor  could  the  inmates  induce  her  to 
return  to  the  block.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  entered, 
she  would  fiy  to  my  arm,  get  upon  my  shoulder,  rub  her 
beak  against  my  cheek,  lowing  every  token  of  welcome 
and  gladness  at  my  return.  For  about  a  week  previous 
to  her  death,  she  refused  to  take  any  food;  and  for  the 
last  three  or  four  nights  she  had  regularly  left  her  block 
and  wandered  in  the  dark  to  my  bedside,  but  not  being 
able  to  get  upon  it,  had  crept  as  close  to  the  head  of  it, 
or  to  where  she  had  heard  me  breathing,  as  she  could 
get,  and  there  remained  almost  motionless  until  I  arose. 
During  the  last  night  she  had  come  to  the  bedside  in  the 
same  manner;  and  in  the  morning,  on  looking  over,  I 
saw  her  broad  wing  stretched  upon  the  fioor  cold  and 
stiff.  She  had  come  to  my  bedside  either  under  the  vain 
hope  of  finding  relief  from  me,  or  through  a  desire  to  be 
near  me  to  the  last. 

In  honour  of  the  bird,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  heroic 
or  romantic  spirit  of  the  ladies  of  old  has  not  yet  alto- 
gether become  extinct  in  this  country,  it  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  a  handsome  set  of  hawk-harness,  the  gift 
of  two  of  her  hAi  admirers,  was  on  its  way  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her  on  the  day  she  died.  It  oonsisted  of  a  pair 
of  silver  bells,  a  splendidly  decorated  hood,  lined  with 
white  satin,  a  silken  plaited  leash,  with  the  oird^s  name, 
Sappho,  wrought  in  needle-work  upon  it,  and  a  finely 
turned  block,  with  her  name  also  inscribed  upon  it. 

The  Farget-me-Not  far  1842. 

This  elder-bom  of  the  prolific  family  of  the  Annuali 
is,  in  all  probability,  also  destined  to  be  the  surrivor  of 
the  race.  Its  longerity  may  be  predicted  from  its  un- 
pretending character  and  the  quality  of  its  wares.  Ite 
strength  does  not  lie  in  names  that  are  in  temporary 
vogue,  but  in  really  ftdfilling  the  object  of  a  small  and 
tastefhl  Gift-Book  for  the  young— a  literary  toutemr, 
consisting  of  picture,  poetry,  and  tale.  In  the  present 
season,  ^  The  Forget-me-Not"  comes  forth  in  great  force 
in  each  of  these  departments.  The  designs  are  aU  of 
them  good,  and  neatly  executed;  and,  above  all,  they 
belong  to  the  real  life  lying  around  us,  and  not  the 
tawdry  and  mawkish  ideal.  Montgomery,  Shelton  Mac« 
kenrie,  Calder  Campbell,  Laman  Blanchard,  Krs.  Si- 
goumey,  and  Miss  Gould,  (another  American  poetess,) 
have  each  contributed  several  copies  of  verses  ;  and  the 
Tales  by  Mrs.  Oore,  Mm  Lavranee^  Allan  Cunninghanif 
and  other  favourites  of  the  public,  may  vie  with  those  of 
any  Annual  of  any  season.  A  wild  and  powerftil  tale, 
depicting  the  straggles  of  superstitious  feeling,  with  the 
newly  excited  passion  of  avarice,  is  entitled  the  Santa 
Trinidada.  The  dreary  scene  is  the  outer  Hebrides,  on 
whose  iron  coasts  a  vessel  of  this  name,  the  treasure-ship 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  had  been  vrrecked  and  sunk 
centuries  before  the  tale  opens.  Attached  to  tJu  Por- 
trait of  Miranda,  a  melancholy  beauty,  painted  by 
Drammond,  there  is  an  exceedin^y  piquant  sketch;  and 
Mrs.  Gore's  two  little  stories  are  marked  by  the  grace 
and  buoyancy  which  distinguish  eten  her  slightest  sket- 
ches. In  short,  '^  The  Forget-me-Not  for  1842"  is  alto- 
gether a  very  pretty  book  of  its  kind. 

NEW  PLAYS. 

Old  Maim  ;  A  Comedy,  in  WifB  AdM.  By  Janei 
Sheridan  Knowles :  Moxon. 

Rin>oLV  of  Vo&AfflVAT  i  A  Tmgedy*  By  I.  A.  ViMk" 
well. 

The  Chaiactbr  of  StA  JoR5r  Falrafp,  as  otdaniALLY 
BXHiBiTKD  by  Shakspcabb.  By  James  Orchard  HalliweU. 
—[An  ingenious  Essay  by  an  acute  critical  antiquary.] 

STBvooBAraT  BsMonnuED,  By  J.  Fancutt.  Second 
Edition. 
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PHOffOORAPHT,  or  Writhto  by  Sound  ;  Being  a  Na- 
tural Method  of  Wbitino  appucable  to  all  Lan- 
euAGBs.  By  I.  Pitman. — This  is  alleged  to  be  a  Tastly 
improTod  new  system  or  plan  of  writing  short  hand. 
It  appears  to  have  its  admirers  ;  bnt  we  do  not  feel 
oompetent  to  decide  npon  its  merits. 

An  iNTBODucnoN  to  English  Ghammab.  By  Kn^ 
Doherty. — This  is  a  rather  elaborate  work.  Its  pro- 
fessed object  is  ''to  render  the  study  of  English  Grammar 
clear  and  easy  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  spend 
mnch  time  and  money  on  eonftased  methods  and  priyate 
tutors.** 

CORN  LAW  PAMPHLETS. 

Pamphlets  on  this  absorbing  subject  are  so  plentiftil  at 
present,  that  we  can  only  now  mention  the  more  remark- 
able  among  them.  One  well  deserving  attention  is  in- 
titled  a  Plea  fob  Total  and  Immediate  Repeal.  It 
gires  a  Table,  showing  the  Tast  increase  of  Rent  in  Scot- 
land—or the  increase  of  Rent  in  a  hundred  Parishes, 
between  1791  and  1840.  Many  of  these  increased  rents 
were  stated  in  the  Articles  upon  the  Poor  Laws  of  Scot- 
land, which  last  year  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  and 
need  not  be  here  repeated.  The  Table  shows,  that  what- 
erer  interest  has  suffered  or  is  suffering,  land  rental  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition ;  affording  the  fair  presumption 
that  landowners  are  not  among  the  distressed  classes. 
Their  rentals  haTO  been  increased  double,  triple,  and  in 
Buuiy  cases  four-fold  and  upwards,  within  the  last  fifty 
years. 

A  Few  Rehabks  on  the  Cobn,  Timbeb,  and  Suoab 
DunsB,  &c,  &c.,  as  an  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Pres- 
ton. By  One  of  the  Broad  Cloth. — In  this  Address, 
Affiiation!  agUa^on!  agitation!  is  strenuously  urged, 
and  the  objects  recommended  to  be  agitated  for  are 
worthy  of  being  obtained  at  any  honest  price. 

A  Lbtteb  to  the  Queen  in  behalf  of  her  Suffebino 
People.  By  the  Poor  Man's  Friend  ;  and  a  Plain  and 
Eabnest  Appeal  to  the  Feabs  of  the  Landlords. — This 
writer  contends  that  the  People  must  be  much  more  in 
angry  earnest  to  obtain  bread  and  meat  at  a  fair  price — 
(it  is  a  fkllaey  to  call  it  eJuap  bread,  as  no  one  asks  food 
to  be  more  or  less  ck^ap  than  an  unrestricted  trade  in 
com  and  proTisions  permits)— than  they  were  for  reform, 
when  their  Toiee  ten  years  since  was  omnipotent.  He 
does  not  think  it  yet  too  late  to  concede  their  just  de- 
mand, though  be  beUeres  that  eyery  hour  that  justice 
is  denied,  is  pregnant  with  increasing  danger. 

The  Bbead-eateb's  Advocate. — A  new  cheap  periodi- 
cal, devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  good  cause. 

Addbesb  of  the  Confebence  of  BIinistebs  lately  held 
at  Manchbsteb. — As  this  short  and  pithy  tract  will  be 
extensively  circulated,  we  shall  not  say  more  about  it 
than  to  cite  one  passage,  in  which  the  Ministers  express 
their  opinions,  on  the  matter  at  Issue,  and  state  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  duty  at  the  present  crisis : — 

^  As  CSuistian  Ministers,  prizing  above  all  other  con- 
siderations the  interests  of  morality  and  religion,  we  have 
been  unable  to  anticipate,  vrithout  i4>prehension  and 
dread,  the  growth  and  developement  of  thoee  passions 
which  are  stimulated  and  called  into  action  by  hunger 
and  destitution. 

Fellow  Countrymen !  We  have  asked  ourselves  if  the 
calamities  we  hare  been  called  to  contemplate,  and 
the  more  dreadftd  consequences  vrith  which  we  are 
threatened,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  just  judgment  and 
viaitation  of  ihe  Almighty;  and  our  unaninious  mvm^x 


is,  NO.  We  have  sought  instruction  in  the  Word  and 
through  the  Works  of  God,  and  have  been  taught  by  both, 
that  a  bonntiftil  and  unfailing  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  wants  of  every  living  creature.  We  stand  forth,  there- 
fore, to  assert  and  vindicate  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Bene- 
ficence ;  we  charge  existing  misery  and  impending  danger 
upon  the  selfish  or  ignorant  inventions  of  man,  which 
have  fhistrated  the  merciftil  designs  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe.  The  chastisements  we  are  enduring  are  self- 
inflicted  :  our  national  distresses  are  the  results  of  a  de- 
parture, by  human  legislation,  firom  the  spirit  and  man- 
dates of  the  Divine  Law  ;  and  our  strong  conviction  is, 
that  our  present  deliverance  and  fViture  safety  are  to  be 
secured  only  by  recognising  and  observing  the  unerring 
and  clearly  revealed  will  of  a  Beneficent  Creator. 

Our  duty,  as  Ministers  of  Religion,  is  plain.  On  S^p- 
tural  grounds  we  are  called  upon  to  denounce  all  human 
restrictions  upon  the  supply  of  food  to  the  people,  and  to 
employ  all  appropriate  means  to  place  the  fatherly  pro- 
vision of  God  within  the  reach  of  his  suffering  and 
famishing  children. 

In  the  attainment  of  this  object  we  affectionately  call 
upon  the  Christian  public  to  aid  us  by  an  instant,  a  com- 
bined, and  a  vigorous  effort.  The  case  is  one  of  extreme 
urgency.  The  poor  are  daily  perishing ;  and,  though 
we  commend  the  exercise  of  individual  charity  towards 
those  who  are  at  present  suffering  from  want,  we  must 
declare  our  solemn  conviction,  that  all  assistance  vrill 
prove  ineffectual  to  the  relief  of  prevailing  xrretched- 
ness  during  the  continuance  of  laws  which  impiously  in- 
terfere with,  and  limit,  the  enjoyment  of  the  aU-tufidnt 
bounties  of  Divine  Providence. 

Our  first  advice  to  our  brethren  and  friends  throughout 
the  country,  is,  to  investigate  the  subject  now  before  them. 
Let  every  one  convinced  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
abolishing  those  laws  do  all  in  his  power,  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  love,  to  enlighten  and  convince  those  who 
are  around  him.  Under  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship, let  every  opportunity  be  embraced  of  bringing  the 
nature  and  effects  of  the  Com  and  Provision  Laws  under 
the  notice  of  the  Legislature." 


PAMPHLETS. 

Six  LsrTEBS  to  Sib  Robebt  Peel  on  the  Rc-actiok 
in  &vour  of  a  Tobt  Govebnment.  By  a  Friend  to  the 
Monarchy. 

Poor  Laws  and  Pauperism  in  Scotland,  reprinted 
from  the  last  Number  of  The  Wetminster  Metier, — ^Tlie 
vnriter  of  this  able  article  entertains  sound  views  on  the 
subject.  He  goes  far  out  of  his  way,  howeyer,  to  make 
a  most  Pechtidi  onslaught  upon  the  poor  Celts,  which  is 
not  very  relevant,  admitting  that  it  were  just,  which  it  is 
not. 

What  can  be  Done  to  Suppress  the  Opium  Tbadf. 
By  William  Groser,  Secretary  to  the  Anti-Opium  Society. 

Want  of  Fideutt  in  Ministebs  of  Reugion,  respect- 
ing the  New  Poor  Law.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spenoer. 

A  Letteb  to  the  Session  of  St.  John's  Pabish,  Edin- 
buboh,  on  their  Violation  of  the  Laws  of  God  in  tiie 
Conduct  they  have  displayed  to  Henrt  Buttebs.  By 
a  Citizen. — ^The  writer  of  this  letter  contends,  that  in 
persecuting  and  imprisoning  a  poor  Confectioner  for  sel- 
ling a  penny-worth  of  sweatmeats  to  a  child  during  the 
hours  of  public  servioe  on  Sunday,  the  Church  Session 
of  St.  John's  are  guilty  of  a  much  more  heinous  sin  than 
that  which  they  punished,  and  of  a  much  groeser  viola- 
lion  of  tl|e  fuidamontal  principles  of  Quistiaiuty, 
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A  PoAcncAL  Account  of  the  Law  of  Election  hj 
Ballot,  as  in  Fobce  in  France;  with  Suggestions  as  to 
the  Law  as  respects  Elections  in  England  and  Scot- 
land being  made  analogous  to  it. 

The  Obligation  of  a  City  to  Care  for,  and  Watch 
oyer  the  Moral  Health  of  its  Members. — ^A  Discourse 
delivered  by  Dr.  Channing,  as  a  Funeral  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  Dr.  Tuckerman,  of  Boston,  who  was  distin- 
guished among  his  clerical  brethren  for  beneyolent  atten- 
tion to  the  Poor. 

Letter  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  President  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  to  Sir  Thomas 
FowELL  Buxton,  on  the  Civilisation  of  Africa.  By 
R.  R.  Gurley,  Secretary  to  the  American  Colonization 
Society. 

Secondary  Punishments:  The  Merits  of  a  Home 
and  a  Colonial  Process,  and  of  a  Social  and  Separate 
System  of  Conyict  Management  discussed.  By  Frede- 
rick Maitland  Innes. 


SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  Vol.  V. — In  this  new 
volume,  of  what  has  been  emphatically  pronounced  ^  The 
History  of  Scotland,"  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth 
is  concluded ;  that  of  James  Fifth,  a  stirring  and  event- 
ful epoch  in  Scottish  annals,  is  begun  and  finished,  and 
we  fairly  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign ;  when  the  Scottish  nation  as- 
sumes a  quite  new  aspect.  On  this  important  portion 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Tytler  has  bestowed  the  greatest  pains. 
His  diligent  research  among  accumulated  State  Papers, 
and  patient  investigation  and  balancing  of  conflicting 
evidence,  render  his  work  one  of  high  authority,  and  re- 
deem,at  least,  Scottish  National  History  from  the  common 
reproach  of  being  of  no  more  value  than  an  Old  Almanac. 


Part  XIII.    M'Culloch's  Geographical  and  Sta* 

TISTICAL  DiCnONARY. 

Part  III.  The  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdin.  With 
Music. 

Part  I.  Vol.  II.  Thornton's  History  of  British 
India. 

Part  VIII.  Cummino's  Edition  of  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs,  with  a  Portrait  of  Cranmer. 

Part  IX.  Chambers'  Information  for  the  People, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Human  Body;  Vegetable 
Physiology;  Botany;  and  Natural  Theology. 

No.  23,  of  Oliver  &  Boyd's  Catechisms  of  Elemen- 
tary Knowledge. — A  CcUeehiam  of  Aitronomy, — By 
Hugo  Reid,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

Oliver  &  Boyd's  Threepenny  Almanac  and  Daily 
Remembrancer  for  1842. — [The  6est  and  cheapest  Annual 
this,  for  1842.] 

Parts  I.  to  V.  of  an  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Na- 
tional Psalmody  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Mon- 
trose :  Nichol. — ^A  selection  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
psalm  tunes  neatly  engraved,  and  printed  on  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  paper.  The  margins  of  each  page  are 
elegantly  illustrated  with  tastefbl  and  appropriate  litho- 
graphed designs.  The  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
spirited  publisher,  and  deserving  of  every  encourage- 
ment. 


FINE  ARTS. 

Part  IX.     Willis's  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of 
Ireland. 
Part  XX.    Canadian  Scenery. 

Fisher's  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Bible, 
Division  IV. 
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The  last  four  weeks  have  been  distinguished  by  three 
remarkable  events — the  birth  of  a  prince  and  heir  to  the 
Throne,  the  destruction  of  the  Great  Armoury  at  the  Tower, 
and  a  great  forgery  of  Exchequer  bills.  The  prince  was 
bom  on  the  9th  November,  and  the  event  was  celebrated 
in  the  usual  style  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  firing  of 
guns  and  the  drinking  of  healths.  The  queen  and  the 
prince,  up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts,  are  going 
on  favourably. — The  fire  at  the  Tower  commenced  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th  October ;  and,  owing  to  a  scar- 
city of  water,  the  tide  being  back,  raged  with  great  fhry 
for  many  hours.  The  Great  Armoury,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  contents,  were  completely  destroyed;  and 
the  Jewel  Room,  containing  the  Crown  Jewels,  was  for 
some  time  in  ''much  danger.  The  jewels  were  rescued 
with  difficulty,  but  fortunately  without  any  loss.  The 
damage  was  at  first  greatly  exaggerated,  but  has  now 
been  ascertained  not  to  exceed  £250,000.  About  1 00,000 
muskets  were  destroyed,  but  their  loss  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  they  were  all  flint  muskets,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  old  and  much  worn.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  recent  destruction  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  Royal  Exchange,  and  Tower  Armoury,  will 
lead  to  the  better  construction  of  our  public  buildings. 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  using 
wood,  or  any  other  combustible  material,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  buildings.  In  Italy  very  little  wood  is  used 
in  the  erection  of  the  fine  buildings.  Flat  brick  arches, 
with  a  bar  of  iron  running  through  their  length,  to  pre- 


vent lateral  pressure,  are  used  instead  of  wooden  beams. 
A  similar  construction  has  been  adopted  in  the  Register 
House  in  this  city,  and  were  a  fire  to  break  out  in  any 
one  of  the  chambers,  it  could  not  possibly  communicate 
to  another.  If  any  objection  exists  to  arches,  beams  of 
cast  iron,  already  much  used,  might  be  substituted;  and 
if  to  these  were  added  brick  or  stone  fioors,  and  iron 
doors  and  window  shutters,  and  a  metal  roof  supported 
by  metal  firame-work,  the  destruction  of  builduigs  by 
fire  would  be  rendered  impossible.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  has  not  been  ascertained;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  flues  being  over- 
heated. It  is  remarkable  that  the  use  of  these  flues 
should  be  so  general,  as  the  risk  of  flre  is  so  great  from 
them,  that  every  Insurance  Office  increases  the  rate  of 
insurance  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  where  they  are 
used. — The  discovery  of  a  forgery  of  Exchequer  bills,  to 
the  amount  of  £350,000,  has  created  much  sensation. 
The  principal  party  implicated — Mr.  Smith,  chief  clerk 
in  the  Exchequer  Bill  Office — ^has  been  committed  for 
trial  on  the  charge  of  having  forged  the  bills,  or  having 
uttered  them  knowing  them  to  be  forged.  Mr.  Rapallo, 
a  broker,  is  also  in  custody.  Owing  to  the  paper,  en- 
graving, and  everything  but  the  signatures  being  genuine, 
the  distinction  between  the  forged  and  the  genuine  bills 
can  hardly  be  observed.  Some  difibrence  of  opinion  pre- 
vails whether  the  Government  is,  or  is  not,  bound  to  in- 
demnity the  holders.  It  appears  that  three  parties  were 
in  the  practice,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parlir 
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ment,  of  Bigning  these  bills,  and  not  in  their  own  name, 
by  procuration,  as  in  mercantile  transactions,  but  by 
nsing.  and  imitating  the  signature  of  their  principal.  It 
is  singular  to  imagine  how  any  one  could  propose,  or  how 
Parliament  could  sanction,  so  irregular  a  proceeding,  and 
which  rendered  it  next  to  imposiible  to  discover  forged 
bills  from  genuine. — Alderman  Pirie,  a  native  of  Dunse, 
has  been  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London. — The  Queen- 
dowager  has,  fbr  about  a  month,  boon  confined  to  bed. 
The  (Osease  by  whioh  she  has  been  attacked  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  no  hopes  are  entertained  of  her 
recovery. 

ENGLAND. 

Great  activity  prevails  at  the  dook-]^^!^  of  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Sheeiness,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Pembroke,  there  being  nearly  thirty  ships  fitting 
out  for  active  service.  Ten  fifty-gun  frigates  have  been 
ordered  to  be  built.  Great  difficulty  is  found  in  obtain- 
ing able-bodied  seamen,  there  being  a  great  demand  fbr 
the  United  States*  navy  as  well  as  mercantile  marine, 
in  whioh  they  are  better  treated  and  better  paid  than  in 
our  ovni.  To  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  avoid  resorting 
to  the  press-gang,  ordinary  seamen  and  landsmen,  of 
good  character,  not  less  than  five  feet  seven  inches  in 
height,  nor  exceeding  twenty-five  years  of  age,  are  re- 
ceived, and  a  great  number  of  landsmen  have  entered 
the  service.  A  much  better  plan  would  be  to  increase 
the  pay,  and  thereby  secure  the  services  of  able  seamen; 
for  surely  there  cannot  be  worse  economy  than  to  drive 
our  best  seamen  to  a  country  with  which  there  is  much 
probability  of  our  soon  being  at  war,  and  to  intrust  our 
chief  arm — ^the  navy — ^to  incompetent  hands.  But  so 
much  of  our  revenue  is  expended  on  the  aristocracy  and 
their  retainers,  that  we  are  unable  to  pay  our  sailors  as 
they  ought  to  be  paid. 

Incendiart  Fires,  arising,  no  doubt,  fVom  the  desti- 
tute condition  of  the  people,  have  become  almost  of  daily 
occurrence.  We  find  numerous  fires  have  taken  place  in 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  and  Oxford, 
generally  of  ricks,  stacks,  and  out-buildings.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  neither  on  this,  nor  on  any  other  occa- 
sion which  we  recollect  of,  has  this  absurd  and  cowardly 
mode  of  showing  discontent  been  exhibited  in  Scotland. 

Finance. — How  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  is  to  be 
made  up,  has  not  yet  transpired.  A  commission  has 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue, with  the  view  to  retrenchment ;  the  re-establish- 
ment of  lotteries  is  talked  of;  and  the  penny-postage, 
judging  fh)m  inquiries  which  have  been  made,  is  by  no 
means  safe. 

SCOTLAND. 

SvNiULT  DssEiCRATiON. — ^The  recent  attempt  to  prevent 
the  running  of  coaches  on,  and  even  to  stop  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mail  by,  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway  on 
Sunday,has  already  had  a  serious  influence  in  depreciating 
the  stock.  No  longer  ago  than  28th  July  last,  when  £40 
a  share  had  been  paid,  the  shares  were  selling  at  £39, 
10s. ;  now  that  other  £  10  per  share  has  been  paid,  they  are 
only  worth  £44,  5s.  Since  the  stopping  of  the  trains  on 
Sunday  has  been  so  much  agitated,  the  price  has  sunk 
rapidly;  so  that,  taking  into  account  the  interest  on  the 
instalments,  about  £7  per  share  have  been  lost  during 
fbur  months;  and  seeing  that  there  are  18,000  shafes,tA« 
proprieion  of  this  sin^  railway  have  lost,  within  four 
motUhsy  £126,000,  by  the  attempt  to  enforce  an  ultra- 
puritanical  observance  of  the  Sunday.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  that  at  least  one-seventh  of  the 
revenue  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  railway  will  be 
sacrifioed,  if  there  is  to  be  no  Sunday  travelling.  The  total 
capital  is  £900,000,  and  £300,000  have  been  borrowed 
at  five  per  cent.  The  annual  expense  of  the  railway  will 
not  probably  be  less  than  that  of  the  Manchester  and  Li- 
verpool, which  is  above  £1000  per  mile;  so  that  £100,000 
a-year  must  be  drawn,  before  any  dividend  whatever 
ca&  be  got  by  the  proprietors.  Where  capitals  of  so  large 
amount  as  those  required  for  railways  are  expended,  it 
U  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  undertakings  should 


be  allowed  to  remain  as  short  time  as  possible  idle.  On 
all  the  English  railways,  trains  for  passengers  are  run 
on  Sunday;  and  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  raUvray  are  Englishmen,  it 
is  exceedingly  improbable  that  they  ever  contemplated 
the  railroad  was  not  to  be  vrrought  on  Sunday.  ^- 
deed,  if  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  is  to  be  enforced 
in  the  manner  proposed,  it  is  very  doubtfVd  if  any 
Scotch  railway  will  remunerate  the  projectors.  At  au 
events,  English  railway  stock  must  necessarily  prove 
a  better  investment  for  capitaL  ^Whether  the  Pur- 
ists propose  to  stop  the  mail  altogether  on  Sunday,  or 
to  run  it  bv  the  high  road  on  that  day,  does  not  ap- 
pear; but  in  either  ease,  much  greater  Sunday  dese- 
cration will  occur  than  if  the  railroad  were  employed. 
At  least  fbrty  horses  and  ten  men  must  be  employed  fbr 
each  mail  f^om  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow.  Two  of  tiiese — 
the  guard  and  driver — ^will  be  employed  five  hours  each 
trip,  while  by  railway  they  would  be  employed  only  two 
hours,  and  they  would  require  little  or  no  assistance.  If 
it  is  proposed  to  stop  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  alio* 
gether,  then  there  will  be  numerous  expresses  sent,  and 
a  great  number  of  persons  prevented  firom  attending  di- 
vine worship;  so  that,  in  every  view,  the  Sunday  will  be 
better  observed  by  allowing  the  mail  to  proceed  by  rail- 
way than  in  any  other  maimer.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  Post- 
office  in  1635,  the  mail  has  been  uniformly  conveyed  on 
the  Sunday  without  complaint.  But  here  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire — 

Whether  Travelling  on  Sunday  bt  Public  Coach 
IS  Illegal  ! — Since  the  Union,  only  two  statutes  against 
breaking  the  Sunday  have  been  enacted:  one  against 
killing  game,  and  another  against  opening  any  room  far 
public  entertainment,  or  debating,  to  which  persoos  an 
admitted  by  tickets  or  money.    Before  the  Union,  thers 
are  numerous  statutes  on  the  subject  both  in  Elngland 
and  Scotland.     In  England,  holding  fairs  or  markets, 
bull  or  bear  baiting,  acting  plays,  or  other  unlavfiU  ex^ 
cises,  and  working  on  the  Lord's  day,  are  prohibited ;  also 
the  travelling  of  drovers,  carriers,  or  the  like.     Under 
these  statutes,  a  van  travelling  on  Sunday  has  been  held 
illegal,  but  not  a  stage-coach;  although  the  statute  29 
Charles  II.  prohibits  all  persons  from  "  worldly  labour, 
business,  or  working  at  their  ordinary  calling." — Son- 
demon  V.  Breach,  7  B.  &  C.  96.      Watermen   in  the 
Thames,  and  hackney-coaches,  are  also  allowed  to  ply; 
and  fish  carriages,  whether  laden  or  not,  may  traveL 
Bread  and  mackerel  may  be  sold,  and  pies  baked,  under 
certain  restrictions.    It  was  never  held,  either  by  law- 
yers or  divines,  that  these  statutes  were  intended  to  en- 
force a  Pharisaical  observance  of  the  Sunday.    Blaok- 
stone  says  that  they  "  rather  impliedly  allow  any  inno- 
cent amusement  or  recreation  after  divine  service  is 
over."    Paley  was  of  the  same  opinion.    He  states  that 
"  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  considered  the  Sabbath  as 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  not  obligatory  upon  Chris- 
tians as  such :  '  Let  no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in 
meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sahbath-daye,  which  are  a  shadow 
of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ  f"  and  adds^ 
"  The  opinion,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  meant  to  re- 
tain the  duties  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  shifting  only  the 
day  firom  the  seventh  to  the  first,  seems  to  prevail  vrith- 
out  sufficient  proof."   The  earliest  Scotch  acts,  like  those 
of  England,  prohibit  f^irs  and  markets  on  SuncUy»  and  ge- 
nerally the  buying  and  selling  of  goods,  ^  handie-Iaboor- 
ing,  and  working."    The  latest  and  leading  act  in.  which 
the  offences  are  enumerated,  is  immediately  after  the 
Restoration,  1661,  chap.  18,  and  prohibits  '^  salmon-fish- 
ing, going  of  salt-pans,  milns,  or  kilns,  hiring  of  shear- 
ers, carrying  of  loads,  keeping  of  markets,  or  using  any 
sorts  of  merchandise  on  Sunday,  and  aJl  other  profiua- 
tion  thereof  whatsoever."    But  neither  in  this  nor  any 
other  Scotch  act  is  travelling  on  Sunday  prohibited. 
Very  few  questions  have  occurred  on  the  meaning  ef 
these  Acts.    An  attempt  was  made,  some  years  ago,  to 
stop  the  running  of  a  stage-coacI^  but  the  case  was 
never  determined,  the  proprietors  having  beoome  bank- 
rupt; in  1828  another  attempt  was  madb  to  stop  tbs 
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sailing  of  a  steam-boat  between  Pondee  and  Broughty 
Ferry  with  passengers  on  Sunday;  but  the  prosecution 
wfts  quashed  on  an  informality.  'The  SherifT-depute,  in 
dismissing  the  action,  remarked  that,  looking  to  what  is 
tolerated  in  both  ends  of  the  island,  there  was  no  room 
for  maintaining  the  sailing  of  the  steam-boat  was  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  Sunday  ;  "  In  England,  stage-coaches, 
and  all  other  land  conyeyances,  as  well  as  water  con- 
Yeyances  are  permitted  on  Sunday  as  lawful  acts.  It  is 
not  maintained  by  the  pursuers  that  the  running  of  the 
mail-coach  with  passengers  is  a  protknation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, or  the  using  of  hackney-coaches,  post-chaises,  gigs, 
and  caravans  of  eyerr  description,  saddle-horses,  ^. 
The  employment  too  of  ferry-boats  is  sanctioned  by  uni- 
versal practice,  as  quite  lawful  on  Sundays;  and  vessels 
with  goods  and  passengers  sail  on  that  day  of  the  week 
from  all  ports  in  Scotland,  and,  as  it  may  happen,  arrive 
there  on  Sabbath,  and  set  ashore  without  objection  Irom 
any  quarter.  The  steam-boat  in  question  does  not  sail 
till  after  the  morning  and  afternoon  service  is  over;  and 
if  those  who  use  it  are  upon  their  necessary  and  lawful 
affairs,  there  can  be  no  more  blame  on  the  part  of  the 
defender  in  hiring  his  vessel  to  them  than  would  at* 
tach  to  the  owner  of  a  passage-boat  hired  to  go  to 
Broughty  Ferry.  It  is  believed,  and  may  be  assumed, 
that  many  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  going  to  and  returning  from  Broughty  Ferry  by  the 
defender's  passage-boat  are  hard-vrorking  people  em- 
ployed in  a  sedentary  occupation  from  Monday  morn- 
ing to  Saturday  night,  and  who,  after  attending  divine 
service  once  or  twice  a-day,  make  a  sea  trip  during  a 
summer  evening,  for  the  sake  of  health  and  recreation, 
and  to  enable  them  the  better  to  resume  their  weekly 
labours,  and  thereby  earn  a  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  families.  It  humbly  apvears  to  the  Sheriff  thcet  there 
%9  no  suMeient  ground  for  cnarging  pertont  acting  in  thU 
wav  wi&  profaning  the  Sabbath/*  When  the  case  came 
berore  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Lord  President  (Hope) 
remarked,  that  none  of  the  statutes  applied  to  the  fact 
libelled;  and,  in  answer  to  a  statement  by  the  counsel 
for  the  interdictors,  that  they  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on 
the  merits,  his  Lordship  observed,  **  You  will  certainly 
require  to  do  so :"  thus  Indicating  his  opinion,  that  the 
sailing  of  the  steam-boat  was  perfectly  le||^.  In  a 
later  case,  the  magistrates  of  Dundee,  and  afterwards 
the  Court,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  two,  held  that  a 
barber's  apprentice  could  be  compelled  to  shave  ordinary 
customers  on  Sunday  morning;  but  this  decision  was  re- 
versed on  appeal,  on  the  ground  that  such  shaving  was 
ordinary  handicraft,  and  did  not  co^e  within  the  excep* 
tion  of  works  of  ^necessity  and  mercy,"  allowed  by  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  By  the  regulations  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Edfaiburgh,  (26th  September,  1832,)  **  On  Sun- 
day, one-fburth  of  the  hackney-coaches  licensed,  shall 
attend  at  each  stance  from  ten  a.m.  till  ten  p.m.,  in  rota- 
tion of  numbers,"  thus  compelling  Sunday  desecration 
by  express  regulation.  At  common  law  it  has  been 
found  in  Scotland,  that  steps  of  legal  execution,  such  as 
arrestments,  poindings,  &c.,  executed  on  a  Sunday,  are 
bad,  but  that  it  is  no  objection  to  a  private  deed  or 
transaction.  If  the  mails  are  to  be  stopped  on  Sun- 
day, ferry-boats  cannot  with  any  decency  be  permitted ; 
and  the  plying  of  hackney-coaches,  post-chaises,  and 
other  hired  conveyances,  must  be  prohibited.  We  sus- 
pect, however,  that  the  Pharisees  have  no  notion  of  going 
this  length,  but  mean  to  allow  all  who  are  able  to  hire  a 
conveyance  for  themselves,  to  desecrate  the  Sunday  by 
travelling  as  much  as  they  choose.  They  forget,  that  ^ 
the  Jewish  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  enforced, 
it  may  go  &rther  than  they  may  wish.  Few,  we  believe, 
are  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  command- 
ment— ^  In  the  Sabbath  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,thou, 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant  nor  thy 
vMid-servani,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates."  The  rigid  observance  of  this  rule  is 
beyond  modem  cant  and  hypocrisy.  Instead  of  an  ascetic 
observance  of  the  Sunday  being  favourable  to  the  morals 
of  the  working-classes  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Mr.  Ali- 
son, the  present  Sheriff  of  lAuarkshire,  when  examined 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Com- 


binations of  Workmen,  stated,^  I  should  think  that  there 
are  10,000  men  in  Glasgow  who  get  drui^  every  Satur- 
day night,  who  are  drunk  all  Sunday,  are  in  a  state  of 
half  intoxication  all  Monday,  and  go  to  work  o^  Tues- 
day. I  think  it  would  be  of  the  last  importance  if  yon 
could  ffet  some  kind  of  amusement  for  the  people  which 
would  lead  them  out  of  public-houses  and  brothels;  and, 
in  that  point  of  view,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion^that  the 
overstrained  observance  of  the  Sunday  has  a  more  preju- 
dicial than  beneficial  effect  in  manujacturing  totons,  I 
think  that  the  observance  of  Sunday  in  Catholic  conn* 
tries  on  the  Continent  is  much  more  conducive  to  benefit 
than  tiie  strict  observance  of  it  in  Scotland."  What 
could  be  a  better  or  more  healthy  amusement  than  to 
allow  them  to  make  excursions  into  the  countiy  by  the 
railroads  t 

We  are  glad  to  find,  since  the  above  was  written,  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  have 
determined,  by  a  large  majority,  to  run  Passenger  trains 
as  well[as  convey  the  Mails  on  Sunday,  at  such  hours  as  shall 
not  interfere  with  divine  service ;  but  the  resolution  is  not 
to  be  acted  on  till  it  be  submitted  to  the  body  of  the  pro- 
prietors at  Iheir  half-yearly  meeting,  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Little  doubt  is  entertained  that  their  sanction 
will  be  obtained,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  proprietors  are 
Englidunen,  few  of  whom  entertain  the  extreme  notions 
regarding  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  which  of  late  pre- 
vail with  some  classes  in  Scotland.  The  clergy,  who  have 
been  punishing  shopkeepers  by  heavy  fines  or  three-weeks* 
imprisonment,  for  selling  sweetmeats  to  children,  are  of 
course  indignant  at  this  resolution,  and  the  failure  of 
all  their  efforts  to  stop  Railway  trains  on  Sunday, 
and  have  pledged  themselves  still  to  persevere;  but  the 
question  may  be  considered  as  set  at  rest.  A  threat 
is  held  out  of  appealing  to  the  Courts  of  Law  to  pro- 
hibit the  running  of  tndns;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  Lawyers  that  it  is  perfectly  legal,  and  the  Clergy 
have  already  a  suffident  quantity  of  Law  business  oa 
their  hands. 

Ireland. — Mr.  0*Connell  has  been  elected  the  first 
Lord  Mayor  for  Dublin  under  the  New  Irish  Incorpora- 
tion Act.  He  stood  for  Alderman  in  two  Wards,  and 
was  returned  by  both.  Of  sixty  Aldermen  and  Coun- 
ciUors,  of  whidi  the  New  Town  Council  is  composed, 
the  Liberals  have  returned  twelve  Aldermen  and  thirty- 
seven  Councillors;  the  Tories  three  Aldermen  and  eight 
CouncilloiB.  Of  fifteen  Wards  the  Liberals  have  tri- 
untphed  in  twelve,  A  like  ascendancy  of  the  Liberals 
in  other  places  is  anticipated.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  the  first 
CathoUo  who  has  been  elected  Lord  Mayor  for  150  years. 
At  his  election,  being  asked  what  course  he  would  pur- 
sue with  regard  to  me  Repeal  of  the  Union,  he  stated 
that  in  his  office  of  Lord  Mayor  no  person  should  know 
what  his  politics  were,  but  as  a  private  individual  he  was 
a  Repealer.  He  scandalized  the  feelings  of  the  Orange- 
men by  going  to  Mass  in  procession,  and  in  his  robes  of 
office,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  election.  As  a  fine 
of  £50  is  imposed  by  law  on  persons  in  office  attending  a 
Catholic  place  of  worship  in  their  official  costume  Mr. 
O'Conneil  took  off  his  robes  at  the  door  of  the  Church, 
resuming  them  again  on  going  out.  The  Bepeal  Asso- 
ciation meets  weekly,  but  the  question  does  not  appear 
to  make  much  progress.  Mr.  Sharman  Crawfbrd  has 
written  several  Letters  to  the  Repealers  condemning  the 
farther  Agitation  of  Repeal,  Some  of  the  most  active  of 
tke  Repealers  have  seceded,  and  the  impractlbility  of  the 
Repeal  must  daily  become  more  apparent  even  to  the 
most  sanguine;  for  while  the  probability  is,  that  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Irish  themselves  are  unfavour- 
able to  Repeal,  they  have  not  the  slightest  support  in 
England  or  Scotland.  A  Repeal  Board  of  Traide  has 
been  formed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  encourage  Irish 
manu&bctures  by  selling  and  using  Irish  goods  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  British.  H  Britain  were  to  retaliate  this 
exclusive  system,  we  suspect  that  Ireland  would  find  her- 
self the  loser  in  every  point  of  view. 

The  Continent. — The  insurrection  in  Spain  is  already 
over,  and  many  of  the  leaders  have  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  traitors  for  their  rashness  and  folly.  The  pen- 
sion of  Queen  Christina  has  very  properly  been  stopped. 
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No  doabt  exists  that  Loais  Philippe  eoimtenaiiced  this 
outbreak  for  his  own  ends  ;  and  the  circumstance  that 
he  has  stationed  an  army  of  observation  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  appears  to  show  that  designs  on  Spain  are  still 
entertained  by  him.  There  has  also  been  an  attempt  to 
get  up  an  insurrection  in  Belgium,  but  it  was  diseovered 
before  it  broke  out.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
small  affkir,  and  the  preparations  were  totally  inadequate 
to  the  object  in  view.  About  twenty  persons  were  ar- 
rested. They  are  mostly  military  men,  at  least  they 
have  military  titles,  but  only  two  of  them  belong  to  the 
Belgian  army.  To  preyent  any  similar  outbreak,  the 
king  of  France  has  stationed  an  army  of  20,000  men  on 
the  Belgian  frontier.  There  has  been  some  talk  in 
France  about  the  disarmament  of  the  French  nary  ;  but 
it  appears  that  all  that  is  intended  is,  to  give  a  portion 
of  ^e  sailors  leave  to  engage  in  the  Merchant  Service 
for  a  few  months,  while  the  ships  themselves  are  not  to 
be  disarmed  at  present,  but  only  at  a  future  period,  the 
place  of  their  crews  being  in  the  meantime  supplied  by 
conscripts.  Quenisset,  and  his  accomplices,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  the  princes,  were  brought  to  trial 
on  the  15th  November.  Some  important  disclosures  are 
said  to  have  been  made  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Peers  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
the  most  vigilant  precautions  are  taken  in  Paris  to  main- 
tain the  public  tranquillity.  The  private  accounts  from 
Paris  state  that  an  insurrection  may  soon  be  expected, 
and  writers  of  all  parties  predict  a  social  revolution. 
Secret  societies  are  everywhere  at  work,  and  quietness 
is  maintained  only  by  the  overwhelming  military  force 
by  which  the  capital  is  occupied.  The  German  Com- 
mercial League,  originated  by  our  own  exclusive  system, 
proceeds  apace.  Hanover  and  Lunenburg  have  Joined 
the  Confederacy,  and  Brunswick  is  expected  soon  to  fol- 
low their  example. 

United  States. — The  verdict  in  the  case  of  M'Leod, 
who  was  found  not  guilty  after  a  long  trial,  and  the 
liberation  of  Grogan^  have  delayed  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Boundary 
question,  and  the  right  of  search  of  slave-vessels,  are 
subjects  which  will,  in  all  probability,  sooner  or  later 
occasion  a  war,  unless  they  can  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  nnable  to  report  any  favourable 
change  in  the  state  of  trade  and  commerce.  On  the 
contrary,  the  number  of  bankruptcies  appears  to  be  rather 
increasing,  and  the  number  of  persons  living  on  charity 
is  weekly  augmenting.  At  Paisley,  the  distress  is  steadily 
becoming  greater,  and  at  present  nearly  nine  thousand 
are  receiving  relief.  At  Carlisle,  families  of  five  or  six 
individuals  are  subsisting  on  four  or  five  shillings  a-week. 
Even  in  Edinburgh,  few  as  her  manufkctures  are,  the 
destitution  is  considerable ;  and  it  was  considered  more 
advisable  to  get  up  a  subscription  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  than  to  testify  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
birtli  of  a  prince  in  the  usual  form  of  an  illumination. 
Tho^gn  it  is  unquestionably  the  Com  Laws  to  which  a 
great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  misery  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, the  prospect  of  their  repeal,  or  of  any  consider- 
able alteration  in  them,  appears  to  be  getting  more  and 
more  distaut.  Some  of  the  richest  and  most  influential 
of  the  landed  aristocracy,  are  said  to  have  entered  into 
a  combination  to  oppose  every  change,  however  iuconsi- 
derable;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will 
risk  the  breaking  up  of  his  ministry,  through  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  working-classes.  The  notion 
indeed  of  these  classes  themselves,  that  they  would  not 
be  benefited  by  a  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  impor- 
tation, is  not  yet  entirely  dissipated,  and  the  ministry  will 
be  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  delusion  to  keep 
things  as  they  are.  The  recent  favourable  news  {torn 
America  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  clothing  dis- 
tricts, but  not  so  much  as  was  anticipated.    At  Man- 


chester, although  some  extensive  orders  from  Americi 
had  been  received,  the  improvement  expected  was  not 
realized;  and  the  market  for  manufactured  goods,  and 
particularly  for  printing-cloths,  continues  as  depressed 
as  ever.  At  Leeds,  an  operative  enumeration  committee 
has  been  organized.  From  a  minute  and  careful  visitation 
of  the  town  by  twenty  individuals,  it  appears  that  there 
are  in  the  borough  4752  families,  comprising  19,936 
individuals,  (of  whohi  only  3780  are  employed,)  whose 
gross  income  amounts  to  £937, 19s.  Id.,  giving  to  each 
individual  1 1  Jd.  a-week.  Of  5746  loom-steads  in  Paisley, 
3158  are  unemployed  aud  871  unoccupied.  There  are 
440  empty  houses  and  100  empty  shops.  At  Stockport, 
the  quantity  of  provisions  given  away  to  able-bodied 
paupers,  who  are  not  admitted  into  the  workhouse,  has 
increased  steadily  from  £2343  in  the  week  ending  the 
5th  August,  to  £8061  in  the  week  ending  21st  October. 
At  Nottingham,  463  persons  were  in  the  poor-house  in 
June^  and  722  on  the  23d  October.  For  the  distress 
almost  universally  existing,  ministers,  it  is  said,  in- 
tend to  apply  the  remedy  of  emigration;  but  we  doubt 
the  possibility  of  raising  funds  to  a  sufficient  extent 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  evil.  Besides  many  of  those  in 
distress  are  quite  unfitted  for  the  colonization  of  a  new 
country, — both  from  their  ignorance  of  the  arts,  and  of 
the  sort  of  labour  required,  and  their  deficiency  in  physi- 
cal strength. 

AGRICULTURE. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  October,  there  was  a  consi- 
derable fall  of  snow,  and  not  only  the  Grampians,  but 
the  Ochills,  Pentlands,  and  some  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
hills,  continued  white  for  a  day.  In  the  Grampians,  the 
snow  was  about  a  foot  deep,  and  has  continued  since. 
In  Mid  Lothian  and  East  Lothian,  the  fields  were,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  clear  of  grain  by  the  1st  Novem- 
ber;  but  in  the  shires  of  Fife,  Stirling,  Khiross,  and  Perth, 
a  considerable  quantity  wato  in  the  field.  At  the  same 
date,  in  the  more  northern  counties — ^as  Ross,  Aberdeen, 
and  Inverness — part  of  the  crop  remained  uncut,  and 
nearly  one  half  of  it  was  in  the  stocks  in  bad  condi- 
tion ;  a  great  proportion  having  sprung,  and  part  of  it 
being  entirely  rotten.  In  the  same  counties,  the  turnip 
crop  was  inferior.  Potatoes  throughout  Scotland  appear 
to  be  a  good  crop :  but  we  fear  that  many  of  them, 
owing  to  the  wet  weather,  were  taken  up  under  circum- 
stances very  unfavourable  for  their  keeping,  and  consi- 
derable damage  has  also  been  sustained  by  the  frost.  In 
Ireland,  generally,  the  potatoes  have  turned  out  an  infe- 
rior crop ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick  the 
supply  is  reported  to  be  not  one-third  what  is  required. 
As  to  the  com  crops  in  that  country,  it  is  now  certain 
that  they  are  considerably  below  an  average,  whilst  the 
quality  both  of  oats  and  wheat  is  very  inferior.  Through- 
out England,  now  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop 
has  been  thrashed,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  de- 
ficient both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  at  least  one  million  of  quarters  additional 
of  foreign  grain  will  be  required.  The  sovring  of  wheat 
has  been  everywhere  much  retarded,  firet  by  the  exces- 
sive rains  in  October,  and  subsequently  by  the  f^st  which 
set  in  about^the  middle  of  November  ;  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  large  breadth  of  wheat  land  will  have  to  be 
sown  in  the  spring. 

Cattle  and  sheep  markets  have  on  the  whole  been  brisk. 
At  Doune,  the  prices  of  both  sheep  and  cattle  wen  a 
little  lower  than  at  the  Falkirk  G^yst ;  but  good  lots 
brought  fair  prices.  At  All-Hallow  Fair  about  9000 
cattle  were  shown,  of  which  one  half  was  sold  the  first 
day  at  prices  10  per  cent,  higher  than  those  obtained  at 
Doune.  Four-year-olds  of  the  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire 
breed,  brought  from  £14  to  £16  ;  thi«e-year  olds,  £10 
to  £12.  Highland  stots,  three-year-old,  realized  from  £9 
to  £12 :  two-year-old,  £7  to  £9.  Fat  cattle  were  scarce, 
and  sold  firom  9s.  to  93. 3d.  a  stone. 
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